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•icero.  /^ICERO,  (Marcus  Tulliiis)  the  celebrated  Roman 
^-—\r-^  ^^  orator,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  647,  about 
107  years  before  Chrift.  His  father  Marcus  Tullius, 
who  was  of  the  equellrian  order,  took  great  care  of  his 
education,  which  was  diretted  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  bar.  Young  Tally,  at  his  firft  appearance  in 
public,  declaimed  with  fuch  vehemence  againft  Sylla's 
party,  that  it  became  expedient  for  him  to  retire  into 
Greece ;  where  he  heard  the  Athenian  orators  and 
philofophers,  and  greatly  improved  both  in  eloquence 
and  knowledge.  Here  he  met  with  T.  Pomponius,  who 
had  been  his  fchool-fellow  ;  and  who,  from  his  love  to 
Athens,  and  fpending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
obtained  the  furname  of  J?/;/c,vj  ,-  and  here  they  revived 
and  confirmed  that  noted  friendiliip  which  fublifled  be- 
tween them  through  life  with  fo  celebrated  a  conftancy 
and  affection.  From  Athens  he  palfed  into  Alia  ;  and 
after  an  excurfion  of  two  years  came  back  again  into 
Italy. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome  ;  and,  after  one 
year  more  fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained,  in  the  next  place, 
the  dignity  of  quasftor.  Among  the  caufcs  which  he 
pleaded  before  his  qusellorfliip,  was  that  of  the  famous 
comedian  Rofcius,  •  whom  a  lingular  merit  in  his  art 
had  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and  friendlhip  of 
the  greatefl  men  in  Rome.  The  qua;fl:ors  were  the 
general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the  republic,  and 
were  fent  annually  into  the  provinces  diftributed  to 
them,  as  they  always  were,  by  lot.  The  iiland  of 
Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  fliare  ;  and  that 
part  of  it,  for  it  was  confiderable  enough  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  provinces,  which  was  called  Lilybieum. 
This  office  he  received,  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  trull ;  and 
he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  it,  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  Before  he 
left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland,  to  fee  every 
^  thing  that  was  curious,  and  efpecially  the  city  of  Sy- 
>-  racufe  ;  where  he  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
to  the  magillrates  who  were  Ihowing  him  the  curiofi- 
ties  of  the  place,  but  who,  to  his  furprife,  knew  no- 
thing of  any  fuch  tomb. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero's 
marriage  with  Terentia ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  celebrated  immediately  'after  his  return  from  his 
travels  to  Italy,  when  he  was  about  50  years  old.  He 
was  now  difengaged  from  his  quaeflorlhip  in  Sicily,  by 
which  firlt  Hep,  in  the  legal  gradation  and  afcent  of 
public  honours,  he  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the 
fenate,  and  an  ac^liial  admiiTion  into  it  during  life  ; 
and  fettled  again  in  Rome,  where  he  employed  him- 
felf conltantly  in  defending  the  perfons  and  properties 
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of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  general  patron.  Five  C 
years  were  almoll  elapfed  iince  Cicero's  ckflion  to  the  ""^ 
qucellorlhip,  which  was  the  proper  interval  prcl'ciibtd 
by  law  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of  a'dile  ; 
to  which  he  was  now,  in  his  37th  year,  clcftcd  by  the 
unanimous  fuffrages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably  to 
all  his  competitors.  After  Cicero's  election  to  the 
asdilefhip,  but  before  his  entrance  upon  the  office,  he 
undertook  the  famed  profecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late 
prastor  of  Sicily  ;  who  was  charged  with  many  flagrant 
ads  of  injuflice,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  his  tri- 
ennial government  of  that  iiland.  This  was  one  of  the 
moR  memorable  tranfaftions  of  his  life  ;  for  which  he 
was  greatly  and  juRly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for 
which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  be  admired  and  elleemed  by 
the  friends  of  mankind.  The  refultwas,  that,  by  his 
diligence  and  addrcfs,  he  fo  confounded  Hortenlius, 
though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually 
ftyled  the  k'mg  of  the  forutn,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay 
for  his  client.  Verres,  defpairing  of  all  defence,  fub- 
mitted  immediately,  without  expefting  the  fcntence, 
to  a  voluntary  exile  ;  where  he  lived  many  years,  for- 
gotten and  dcftrted  by  all  his  friends.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  relieved  in  this  mifcrablefituation  by  the  ge- 
neroilty  of  Cicero  ;  yet  was  profcribed  and  murdcrtd 
after  all  by  Mark  Antony,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fine 
flatues  and  Corinthian  vcfrcls  of  which  he  had  plun- 
dured  the  Sicilians. 

After  the  ufual  interval  of  two  years  from  ilie  time 
of  his  being  chofen  aedilc,  Cicero  offered  liiuifclf  a  can- 
didate for  the  prxtorfliip ;  and,  in  three  different  af- 
femblies  convened  for  the  choice  of  pvartors,  two  of 
which  were  diffolved  without  effeft,  he  was  declared 
every  time  the  firlt  prnstor  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the 
centuries  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes  ; 
and  in  fight,  as  it  were,  of  the  confiilllup,  the  grand 
objeft  of  his  ambition:  and  therefore,  when  his  prse- 
torfhip  was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign 
province,  the  ufual  reward  of  that  magiftracy,  and 
the  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  propofcd  from  it. 
He  had  no  particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for 
arms ;  fo  that  thofe  governments  had  no  charms  for 
him :  the  glory  which  he  purfucd  was  to  lliine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws ;  and  to 
teach  the  magillrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens  how 
to  obey  them. 

Being  now  in  his  45d  year,  the  proper  age  required 
by  lav,^,  he  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
fullliip  along  with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sculpicius  Gal- 
ba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  C.  Antonius,  L.  Caifius  Lon- 
ginus,  (X  Cornificius,  and  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The 
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Cicero,     two  firft  Were  patricians  ;  the  r\vo  next  plebeians,  yet 

^ '  noble ;  the  two  laft  the  ions  of  fathers  who  had  hrll 

imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families  :  Ci- 
cero was  the  only  mtu  man,  as  he  was  called,  among 
them,  or  one  of  equcllrian  rank.  Thtlc  were  the 
competitors  ;  and  in  this  competition  the  practice  of 
bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  fliamcfully  by 
Aiuonius  and  Catiline  as  it  ufually  is  at  the  tleclions 
in  Britain.  However,  as  the  elcclion  approached, 
Cicero's  intercll  appeared  to  be  fuptrior  to  that  ol  all 
the  candidates :  for  the  nobles  themftlves,  though  al- 
ways envious  and  dcfirous  to  dcprcfs  him,  yet  out  of 
regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from 
many  quarters,  and  fecmed  ready  to  burft  out  into  a 
flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to 
preferve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  tlic  dc- 
iperate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminiflra- 
tioii.  The  method  of  chooiing  confids  was  not  by  an 
open  vote  ;  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  of 
wood  dilhibuted  to  the  citizens,  with  the  names  of 
the  fcveral  candidates  infcribed  upon  each  :  but  in  Ci- 
cero's cafe  the  people  were  not  content  with  this  fecret 
and  filent  way  ;  but,  before  they  came  to  any  fcrutiny, 
loudly  and  univerlally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  firft  cou- 
ful :  ib  that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  "  he  was  not  chofen 
by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
futFrage  of  the  city  ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people." 

Cicero  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  office  than 
he  had  occafion  to  exert  himfelf  againfl  P.  Servilius 
RuUus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarm- 
ing the  fenate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  Agrarian 
law  ;  the  purpofc  of  which  was  to  create  a  decemvi- 
rate,  or  ten  commiffioners,  with  ablblute  power  for 
five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic,  to  di- 
flribute  them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens,  &c.  Thefe 
laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  populace, 
and  were  propofed  therefore  by  factious  magiftrates 
as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multi- 
tude againll  the  public  good  ;  fo  that  Cicero's  firft  bu- 
iinefs  was  to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,  and 
to  bartle,  if  polFible,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  an  artfid  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the 
roflra,  he  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  that  they  rejedtedthis  law  with  as  much  eager- 
nefs  as  they  had  ever  received  one.  But  the  grand 
affair  of  all,  which  conftituted  the  glory  of  his  conful- 
fhip,  and  has  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luflre  to 
polterity,  was  the  Ikill  he  (liowed,  and  the  unv.earied 
pains  he  took,  in  fuppreffing  that  horrid  confpiracy 
which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices  for 
the  fubverfion  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  great 
fervice  he  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  oi pater, 
fatri.e,  "  the  father  of  his  country,"  which  he  retain- 
ed for  a  long  time  after. 

Cicero's  adminiftraiif^n  was  now  at  an  end  ;  but  he 
had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of 
illuflrious  merit.  He  was  now,  therefore,  the  com- 
mon mark,  not  only  of  all  the  faftious,  againfl;  whom 
he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 
not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too  :  whnfe  united 
fpleen  never  left  him  from  this  moment  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city  which  he  had  fo  lately  prc- 
ferved.     Cicero,  upon  the  expiration   of  his  conful- 


Ihip,  took  care  to  fend  a  particular  account  of  his 
wliole  adminillraiion  to  Pompey,  v<ho  was  Unilliing  '' 
the  Mithridatic  war  in  Alia ;  in  hopes  to  prevent  any 
wrong  imprdlions  there  from  the  calunmies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fomc  public  declara- 
tion in  praife  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pom- 
pey being  informed  by  Metellus  and  Caefar  of  the  ill 
humour  that  was  riling  againll  Cicero  in  Rome,  an- 
I'wered  him  with  great  coldnefs  ;  and  Inilead  of  pay- 
ing liim  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
what  had  palled  in  the  aft'air  of  Catiline  ;  upon  which 
Cicero  expoflulates  with  liim  in  a  letter  which  is  flill 
extant. 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  CrafTus 
on  the  Palatine-hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had 
always  lived  with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  given  up  to  his  brother  Qiiintus.  The 
lioufe  coll  him  near  L.  50,000,  and  Icems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  nobleft  in  Rome.  It  was  built  about 
50  years  before  by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Livius  Cru- 
fus  :  on  which  occalion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  ar- 
cliiteft  promifed  to  build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  none  of  his  neighbours  Ihould  overlook  him  ; 
"  But  if  you  have  any  ikill  (replied  Drufus),  contrive 
it  rather  fo  that  all  the  world  may  fee  what  I  am 
doing."  The  purchafe  of  fo  expeniivc  a  houfe  railed 
fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity  ;  and  tfpecially  as  it  was 
made  with  borrowed  money.  This  circumflancc  he 
himfelf  does  not  dilfemble  ;  but  fays  merrily  upon  it, 
that  "  he  was  now  plunged  fo  deeply  in  debt,  as  to  be 
ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  confpirators  fliould  not 
trufi:  him." 

The  molt  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this 
year,  which  was  the  4{th  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the 
pollution  of  the  myfleries  of  the  bona  dua  by  P.  Clo- 
dius  :  which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  confequences, 
involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpedled  calamity. 
Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Cseiar's  wife  Pom- 
peia,  who,  according  to  annual  cuflom,  was  now  ce- 
lebrating in  her  houfe  thofe  awful  lacrilices  of  the 
goddtfs,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was  admitted, 
and  where  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcrupuloully 
excluded,  that  even  piftures  of  that  fort  were  covered 
during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  Clodius's  imagina- 
tion greatly  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miflrefs  in  the  midfl 
of  her  holy  miniftry  ;  and  \\ith  this  view  he  drelTed 
himfelf  in  a  woman's  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of 
his  fmooth  face,  and  the  introduilion  of  one  of  the 
maids,  he  might  pafs  without  difcovery  :  but  by  fome 
mirtake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  lofl  his  way 
when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in  unluckily 
among  the  other  female  fervants.  Here  he  was  detec- 
ted by  his  voice,  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  llirieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,  who  threw  a  viel  over  their  facred  myf- 
terics,  while  Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.  The 
flory  was  prefently  fpread  abroad,  and  raifcd  a  general 
fcandal  and  horror  throughout  the  city.  The  \\  hole 
defence  which  Clodius  made  when,  by  order  of  the  fe- 
nate, he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to  prove  himfelf 
abfent  at  the  time  of  the  fai?l:  ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
produced  two  men  to  fwear  that  he  was  then  at  Inter- 
amna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city. 
But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his  tcHimony,  de- 
pofed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morn- 
ing 
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Cicero,  ing  at  his  lioufe  in  Rome.  Irritated  by  this,  CloJiiis 
— -v^-'  fonneJ  a  fcheme  of  revenge.  This  was  to  get  himfclf" 
choleii  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  Cicero  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  publicaiiuu  of  a  law,  which,  by 
feme  fi:ratagein  or  other,  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon 
the  people.  But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the 
tribunate  by  its  original  inditution,  fo  his  (irlt  Ikp 
was  to  make  himfelf  a  pkbian,  by  the  pretence  of  an 
adoption  into  a  plebian  houfe,  which  could  not  yet 
be  done  withoiit  the  fufFrage  of  the  people.  The  rirft 
triumvirate  was  now  formed ;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in 
reality  but  a  traiterous  confpiracy  of  three  of  the  moll 
powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  coun- 
try by  violence  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law. 
Pompey's  chief  motive  was  to  get  his  acts  confirmed 
by  Caeiar  in  his  confullhip,  which  was  now  coming  on  ; 
Csefar,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey's  glory,  to  advance 
his  own  ;  and  CralFus,  to  gain  that  afcendence  by  the 
authority  of  Pompey  and  Ciefar,  which  he  coald  not 
fuftain  alone.  Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  he 
pleafed  with  the  triumvirate  ;  and  been  admitted  even 
a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  iheir  league: 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
three  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends  of  the  republic 
abhorred.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  pulh- 
ingon  the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption  :  which  at  lail  he  cf- 
fefted;  and  began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with 
all  the  terrors  of  his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now 
advanced  without  any  oppofition.  Both  Caefar  and 
Pompsy  fecretly  favoured  his  fcheme  :  not  that  they 
intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  only  to  keep  him  under 
the  la(h  ;  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their 
meafures,  or  make  him  at  leafl  keep  quiet,  to  let  Clo- 
dius loofe  upon  him.  Ciefar,  in  particular,  wanted 
to  diftrefs  him  fo  far  as  to  force  him  to  a  dependence 
Oft  himfelf:  for  which  end,  while  he  was  privately  en- 
couraging Clodius  to  purfae  him,  he  was  propofing  ex- 
pedients to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.  But  though  his 
fortunes  feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition, 
and  his  enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him  ;  yet 
he  was  unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to 
any  man,  far  lefs  to  Cfcfar,  whofe  defigns  he  always 
fufpefted,  and  whofe  fchemes  he  never  approved.  This 
flitfhefs  in  Cicero  fo  exafperated  Caefar,  that  he  refolved 
immediately  to  alhfl;  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  op- 
prefs  him  ;  while  Pompey  was  all  the  while  giving  him 
the  flrongeft  allurances  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf  than  fufFer  him 
to  be  hurt. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  ohliging  the  people 
with  feveral  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their  ad- 
vantage ;  the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  intro- 
duce, with  a  better  grace,  the  ground-plot  of  the  play, 
the  banifhment  of  Cicero.  In  fhort,  having  caufed  a 
law  to  be  enafted,  importing,  that  any  who  had  con- 
demned a  Roman  citizen  unheard  fhould  himfelf  be 
banilhed,  he  foon  after  impeached  Cicero  upon  it.  It 
was  in  vain  that  this  great  man  went  up  and  down 
the  city  foliciting  his  caufe  in  the  habit  of  a  fuppliant, 
and  attended  by  many. of  the  firlf  young  noblemen 
whom  he  had  taught  the  rules  of  eloquence ;  thofc 
powers  of  fpeaking  which  had  fo  often  been  fuccefs- 
ful  in  defending  the  caufe  of  others,  feemed  totally  to 
forfake  his  own  :  he  was  banifhed  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  400  miles  from  Italy ;  his  houfes  were  ordered 


to  be  dcmolilhed,  and  his  goods  fet  up  to  file.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  that  in  tlii^  great  calamity  he  did  not  ' 
behave  himfclf  with  that  firmncfs  which  might  rcafon- 
ably  be  expeikd  from  one  who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a 
part  in  the  republic  ;  confcious  of  his  integrity,  and 
I'uttering  in  the  caufe  of  his  country  :  for  his  letters  arc 
generally  rilled  with  fuch  lamentable  txprcliious  of 
grief  and  dcfpair,  that  his  bell  friends,  and  even  his 
wite,  were  forced  fometimes  to  admonilh  him  to  roufe 
his  courage,  and  remember  his  former  charad-ler.  At- 
ticus  was  conftantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and 
fent  him  word  of  a  report  that  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  one  of  Calhus's  frced-mcn,  that  his  alliidion  had 
difordcred  his  fenfes.  He  was  now  indeed  attacked 
in  his  weakcft  part  ;  the  only  place  in  which  he  was 
vulnerable.  To  have  been  as  great  in  alliidion  as  lie 
was  in  proiperity,  would  have  been  a  perfedion  not 
given  to  man  :  yet  this  very'weaknefs  (lowed  from  a 
fource  which  rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  life  ;  and  the  fame  tendernefs  of  dif- 
pofition  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his  children, 
and  his  country,  more  paliionately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.  When 
he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  fenate  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
who  was  his  friend,  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the  laws 
of  Clodius  ;  to  which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed. 
Many  obllrudlions,  as  may  be  eafily  imagined,  were 
given  to  it  by  the  Clodian  fadion  ;  but  this  made  the 
fenate  only  more  refolute  to  cftcd  it.  They  palFeJ 
a  vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  bufmefs  Ihould  be  done 
till  Cicero's  return  was  carried  :  which  at  lall  it  was: 
and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner,  that  he 
had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  fltould  imagine 
that  he  himrelf  had  contrived  his  late  iiight  for  the  fake 
of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  50th  year,  was  reftored  to  his 
former  dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes ; 
fatisfadion  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eftates 
and  houfes ;  which  laft  were  built  up  again  by  him- 
felf with  more  magnificence  than  before.  But  he  had 
domeflic  grievances  about  this  time  which  touched 
him  very  nearly  ;  and  which,  as  he  fignifies  obfcurely 
to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  expref- 
fed  in  a  letter  :  They  arole  chiefly  from  the  petulant 
humour  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent 
occafions  of  chagrin  ;  and,  by  a  feries  of  repeated  pro- 
vocations, confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  difguft  which 
at  laft  ended  in  a  divorce. 

In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made  procon- 
ful  of  Cilicia  ;  and  his  adminiftration  there  gained 
him  great  honour.  About  this  time  the  expedation 
of  a  breach  between  Cxfar  and  Pompey  engaged  the 
general  attention.  Crafliis  had  been  deftroyed  with 
his  army  fome  years  before  in  the  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  ;  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  Csefar,  whom  Pom- 
pey married,  and  who,  while  flte  lived,  was  the  ce- 
ment of  their  union,  was  alfo  dead  in  child-bed.  Cae- 
far had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced 
the  whole  province  to  the  Roman  yoke :  but  though 
his  coramillion  was  near  expiring,  he  feemed  to  have 
no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up  and  returning  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  fubjcd.  He  pretended  that  he 
could  not  poifibly  be  fafe  if  he  parted  with  his  aimy  ; 
cfpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
A  3  prolonged 
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Cicero,    prolonged  to  him  for  five  years.     This  difpofition  to 

^— '  a  breach  Cicero  foon  learned  from  his  friends,  as  he 

was  returning  from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he 
forefitw  the  confeqiienccs  of  a  war  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  any  of  them,  fo  his  tiril  rcfohition  was  to 
apply  all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation 
of  a  peace  ;  though,  in  the  event  of  a  breach,  he  was 
determined  within  himfelf  to  follow  Pompcy.  He 
clearly  forefaw,  what  he  declared  without  icriiplc  to 
iiis  friends,  that  which  lidc  ibevcr  got  the  better,  the 
war  muft  neccfiarily  end  in  a  tyranny.  The  only  dif- 
ference, he  fiid,  wa?,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered, 
they  Ihould  be  profcribcd ;  if  their  friends,  they  would 
lie  Haves. 

He  iio  fooncr  arrived  at  the  city,  however,  than 
he  fell,  as  he  tells  ns,  into  the  very  llame  of  civil  dif- 
cord,  and  found  the  war  in  effect  proclaimed  :  for  the 
fenate  had  jull  voted  a  decree,  that  Cxfar  fhould  dif- 
band  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an 
enemy ;  and  Casiar's  ftidden  march  towards  Rome 
eiFcehially  confirmed  it.  In  the  midfl  of  all  this  hurry 
and  confufion,  Csefar  was  extremely  folicitous  about 
Cicero;  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not  to 
be  cxpcdcd,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  Itand  neuter. 
He  wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  efFeft  ;  and 
employed  all  their  common  friends  to  prefs  him  with 
letters  on  that  fubjcft  :  all  which  was  done  ;  but  in 
vain,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pompey. 
In  the  mean  time,  thefe  letters  give  us  a  moH  len- 
f)blc  proof  of  the  high  eflecm  and  credit  in  which  Ci- 
cero tloarilhcd  at  this  time  in  Rome  ;  when,  in  a  con- 
tcll  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we 
fee  the  chiefs  on  both  lides  fo  folicitous  to  gain  a  man 
to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  fkill  in  arms  or 
talents  for  war.  Purfuing,  however,  the  refult  of  all 
his  deliberations,  he  embarked  at  length  to  follow 
Pompey,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome 
time  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrrachium  ;  and  ar- 
rived fafely  in  his  camp  with  his  fon,  his  brother,  and 
his  nephew,  committing  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
family  to  the  iiliie  of  that  caufe.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  in  wliich  Pompey  was  defeated,  Cicero  re- 
tarned  into  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into 
great  favour  by  Caefar,  who  was  now  declared  difta- 
tor  the  fecond  time,  and  Mark  Antony  his  mailer  of 
horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difcompofed 
at  the  thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Casfai",  and  the 
indignity  of  offering  himfelf  to  a  conqueror  againil 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms  :  for  though  upon  many  ac- 
counts he  had  reafon  to  cxpeft  a  kind  reception  from 
Csefar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  fays,  worth 
begging;  fmce  what  was  given  by  a  mafler  might  al- 
ways be  taken  away  again  at  pleafure.  But  at  their 
meeting  he  had  no  occafion  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  that 
was  below  his  dignity:  forCnEfarno  fooner  law  him  than 
he  alighted,  ran  to  embrace  him  ;  and  walked  with  him 
alone,  convcrllng  very  familiai'ly,  for  feveral  furlongs. 
Cicero  was  now  in  his  6ifl:  year,  and  forced  at  laft 
to  part  with  his  wife  Terentia;  whofe  humour  and 
conduft  had  been  long  uneafy  to  him.  She  was  a 
woman  of  an  imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit :  and 
though  he  had  borne  her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  and  rtourifhiiig  flate  of  his  fortunes  ;  yet,  in  a 
declining  life,  foured  by  a  continual  fucceflion  of  mor- 


tifications from  abroad,  the  want  of  eafe  and  quiet  st  Ciccr». 
home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him.  But  he  was  ^— v— 
immediately  opprelfed  by  a  new  and  moll  cruel  af- 
fiiclion,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  TuUia,  who 
died  in  child-bed  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her 
third  hiifband  Dolabella.  She  was  about  32  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  and,  by  the  few  hints 
wliich  are  left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  and  admirable  woman.  She  was  moft 
alRclionatcly  and  pioully  obfervant  of  her  father ; 
and,  to  the  ufual  graces  of  her  fex,  having  added  the 
more  folid  acconiplilhments  of  knowledge  and  polite 
letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  companion  and  delight 
of  his  age;  and  was  julUy  elleemed  not  only  as  one 
of  the  bell,  but  the  moll  learned,  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
His  atilidion  for  the  death  of  this  daughter  was  fo 
great,  that,  to  ihun  all  company  as  much  as  he  could, 
he  removed  to  Atticus's  houfe,  where  he  lived  chielly 
in  his  library,  turning  over  every  book  he  could  meet 
with  on  the  fubjett  of  moderating  grief.  But  finding 
his  refidence  here  too  public,  and  a  greater  refort  to 
him  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturia,  one  of 
his  feats  near  Antium;  a  little  ifland  on  the  Latian 
Ihore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  cover- 
ed with  woods  and  groves  cut  into  Ihady  walks ;  a 
fceneof  all  others  thefittefl  to  indulge  melancholy,  and 
where  he  could  give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.  "  Here 
(fays  he  to  Atticus)  I  live  without  the  fpeech  of  man  ; 
every  morning  early  I  hide  myfelf  in  the  thickell  of 
the  wood,  and  never  come  out  till  the  evening.  Next 
to  yourfelf,  nothing  is  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  Iblitude  ; 
and  my  whole  converfation  is  with  my  books."  In- 
deed his  whole  time  was  employed  in  little  elfe  than 
reading  and  writing  during  Caefar's  adminillration, 
which  he  could  never  chearfully  fumbit  to  ;  and  it  was 
within  this  period  that  he  drew  up  one  of  the  gravcfl 
of  thofe  philofophical  pieces  which  are  ilill  extant  in 
his  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  Caefar,  Oflavius  his  nephew  and 
heir  coming  into  Italy,  was  prefented  to  Cicero  by 
Hirtius  and  Panfa,  with  the  ftrongcll  profeffions  on 
the  part  of  the  young  man  that  he  would  be  governed 
entirely  by  his  direftion.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it 
necell'ary  to  cherifli  and  encourage  Oftavius,  if  for  no- 
thing elfe  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  diilance  from  Antony ; 
but  could  not  yet  be  perfuaded  to  enter  heartily  into  his 
affairs.  He  fufpefted  his  youth  and  want  of  experi- 
ence ;  and  that  he  had  not  ftrength  enough  to  deal 
with  Antony ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  had  no  good  dif- 
pofition towards  the  confpirators.  He  thought  it  im- 
poffiblc  he  fliould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them  ;  and  was 
perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand, 
his  uncle's  afts  would  be  more  violently  enforced,  and 
his  death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him- 
felf. And  when  Cicero  did  confent  at  lall  to  unite 
himfelf  to  Odlavius's  interefls,  it  was  with  no  other 
view  but  to  arm  him  with  a  power  fufficient  to  opprefs 
Antony  ;  yet  fo  checked  and  limited,  that  he  fiiould 
not  be  able  to  opprefs  the  republic. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  thefe  politics,  he  was  Hill  profe- 
cuting  his  Hudies  with  his  ufual  application  ;  and,  bc- 
fides  fome  philofophical  pieces,  now  finiihed  his  book  of 
offices,  or  the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon:  A 
work  admired  by  all  fucceeding  ages  as  the  mofl  per- 
feft  fyftemof  Heathen  morality,  and  the  noblefl  effort 
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Cicero.  ^^^  fpecimen  of  what  reafon  could  do  in  guiding  man 
>— V— ^  tliroagh  life  with  innocence  and  happincfs.  How- 
ever, he  paid  a  conflant  atteiuioii  to  public  affairs  ; 
milled  no  opportunities,  but  did  every  thing  that  hu- 
man prudence  could  do  for  the  recovery  of  the  repub- 
lic :  for  all  that  vigour  with  which  it  was  making  this 
lall  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing  to  his  counfels 
and  authority.  This  appears  from  thofe  memorable 
Philippics  which  from  time  to  time  he  publilhed  againll 
Antony,  as  well  as  from  other  monumcnis  of  antiquity. 
Bat  all  was  in  vain :  for  though  Antony's  army  was 
entirely  defeated  at  the  liege  of  Modena,  which  made 
many  people  imagine  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  ellablilhed  ;  yet  the  death  of  the 
confuls  Panfa  and  Hirtiiis  in  that  aftion  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  all  Cicero's  fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate 
canfe  of  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

Oftavius  having  fubdaed  the  fenate  to  liis  mind, 
marched  towards  Gaul  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus  ;  who  had  already  pafled  the  Alps,  and  brought 
their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  perfonal 
Interview  with  him  ;  which  had  been  privately  con- 
certed for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league,  and 
dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  Italy  among 
themfelves.  The  place  appointed  for  this  interview 
was  a  fuiall  illand  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  form- 
ed by  the  river  Rheniis  which  runs  near  that  city. 
Here  they  met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  con- 
ference to  adjufl  the  plan  of  their  accommodation  : 
and  the  laft  thing  they  adjuftcd  was  the  lift  of  a  pro- 
fcription  which  they  were  determined  to  make  of 
their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers  tell  us,  occafioned 
much  difKeulty  and  warm  contefts  among  them  ;  till 
each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  befl 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  col- 
leagues. Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he 
firft  received  the  news  of  the  profcription,  and  of  his 
being  included  in  it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  trium- 
virate to  keep  it  a  fecret,  if  polhble,  to  the  moment 
of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprife  thofe  whom  they 
had  deflined  to  dellrudlion,  before  they  were  aware  of 
their  danger,  or  had  time  to  make  their  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it ;  upon  which  he  fet  forward  to  the  fca-fide, 
with  a  defign  to  tranfport  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  enemies.  There,  finding  a  velfel  ready,  he  prefently 
embarked  ;  but  the  winds  being  adverfe,  and  the  fea 
uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about  two  leagues 
along  the  coaft,  he  was  obliged  to  land,  and  fpend  the 
night  on  flwre.  From  thence  he  was  forced,  by  the 
importunity  of  his  fervanis,  on  board  again  ;  but  was 
foon  afterwards  obliged  to  land  at  a  country-feat  of  his 
a  mile  from  the  fhore,  weary  of  life,  and  declaring  he 
was  refolved  to  die  in  that  country  which  he  had  fo 
«iften  faved.  Here  he  flept  foundly  for  fome  time,  till 
his  fervants  once  more  forced  him  away  in  a  litter  to- 
wards the  ihip,  having  heard  that  he  was  purfued  by 
Antony's  affaffins.  They  were  fcarce  departed  when 
the  affalfms  arrived  at  his  houfe  ;  and,  perceiving  him 
to  be  fled,  purfued  him  immediately  towards  the  fea, 
and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  that  was  near  the  fhore. 
Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas,  a  tribune  of  the 
army,  whofe  life  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  and 
faved.  As  fonn  as  the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants 
prepared  to  defend  their  mafter's  life  at  the  hazard  of 


ihcir  own  ;  but  Cicero  commanded  ihcm  to  fet  him  Cicero, 
down  and  make  no  refiftancc.  They  foon  cut  off  his  *— >/-^-' 
head  and  his  hands,  returning  with  them  to  Rom.c  as 
the  moll  agreeable  prefent  to  their  cruel  employer. 
Antony,  who  was  than  at  Rome,  received  them  with 
extreme  joy,  rewarding  the  murderer  with  a  large  fum. 
of  money,  and  ordering  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
roflra  between  the  two  hands  :  a  fad  fpcftacle  to  the 
city  ;  and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  to  fee  thofe 
mangled  members  which  ufed  to  exert  themfelves  fo 
glorioully  from  that  place  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  fb 
lamentably  expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  lycophants  and 
traitors.  The  deaths  of  the  reft,  fays  an  hifloriau 
of  that  age,  caufed  only  a  private  and  particular  for- 
row  ;  but  Cicero's  an  univerfal  one.  It  was  a  triumph 
over  the  republic  itfelf ;  and  feemed  to  confirm  and 
ellabliHi  the  perpetual  flavery  of  Rome. 

A  modern  writer,*  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  *  5tw»- 
"  pollerity  has  been  too  much  feduced  by  the  name  of '<"■'«•.  '?''■»• 
Cicero,  and  that  better  citizens  were  facrificed  to  the  ""''' '"  •?;"" 
jealoufy  of  the  triumvir's  without  exciting  fo  much  in-  '•'''  ^'°''  "• 
dignation.  If  we  take  an  impartial  furvey  of  Cicero's  ^'  ^°'" 
conducT:  and  principles,  avowed  in  his  own  epiflolary 
correfpondence,  and  trace  him  through  all  the  laby- 
rinths of  his  contradiftory  letters,  we  fhall  find  more 
to  blame  than  to  admire  ;  and  difcover,  that  the  defirc 
of  advancing  his  fortunes,  and  making  himfelf  a  name, 
were,  from  his  outfet  in  life,  the  only  objefts  he  had 
in  view.  The  good  of  his  country,  and  the  diftates 
of  ftern  ftcady  virtue,  were  not,  as  in  Brutus  and  Cato, 
the  conflant  fprings  of  his  aftious.  The  misfortunes 
that  befel  him  after  his  confullhip,  developed  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  Ihowed  him  in  his  true  colours  ;  from  that 
lime  to  his  death,  pufillanimity,  irrefolution,  and  un- 
worthy repining,  tainted  his  judgment,  and  perplexed 
every  ftep  he  wiflied  to  take.  He  flattered  Pompey 
and  cringed  to  Ctefar,  while  in  his  private  letters  he 
abufed  them  both  alternately.  He  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  the  time-ferving  Atticus,  that,  al- 
though he  was  at  prefent  determined  to  fiipport  the 
caufe  of  Rome  and  liberty,  and  to  bear  misfortune  like 
a  philofopher,  there  was  one  thing,  which  would  gain 
him  over  to  the  triumvirs,  and  that  was  their  procu- 
ring for  him  the  vacant  augurfliip  ;  fo  pitiful  was  the 
bribe  to  which  he  would  have  facrificd  his  honour, 
his  opinion,  and  the  commonwealth.  By  his  waver- 
ing imprudent  conduft,  he  contributed  greatly  towards 
its  dcflruftjon.  After  reproaching  the  confpirators 
for  leaving  him  out  of  the  fecret,  and  loading  them 
with  themoflijattering compliments  on  their  delivering 
Rome  from  Csefar's  tyranny,  he  calls  Cafca  an  affaJ/iK, 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  boy  Oftavius,  by  whom  he  wa* 
completely  duped.  His  praifes  of  this  triumvir  are  in 
the  highelt  flrain  of  panegyric.  Mark  Antony  well 
knew,  that  the  virulent  abufe  which  Cicero  was  con- 
tinually pouring  out  againd  him,  was  not  an  effufion 
of  patriotic  zeal  or  virtuous  indignation,  but  merely 
the  ebullitions  of  perfonal  hatred.  He  therefore  caufed 
Cicero  to  be  killed,  as  an  angry  man  that  has  been 
flung  flamps  on  a  venomous  animal  that  comes  witWin 
reach  of  his  foot.  The  cloak  he  threw  over  the  body 
of  Brutus,  and  the  fpeech  he  pronounced  at  the  fight 
of  that  hero  when  dead,  differ  widely  from  the  threat- 
raeni  he  gave  the  remains  of  Cicero ;  and  Ihow,  that  he 
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CictTo,    made  a  diilindiou  between  a  Roman  %vlio  oppofed  hiiu 
Cichorium.  tVoju  political  motives,  and  one  whole  ciiniity  arofc 
■"         iVom  private  pique." 

Cicero's  dcatii  happened  on  the  7th  of  December,  in 
the  64chycar  ol'  his  a^c,  about  ten  days  from  .the  fettlc- 
mentof  the  Hrll  triumvirate  ;  and  witli  Iiim  expired  the 
lliort  empire  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans.     As  an 
orator  he  is  thus  characlerifed  by  Dr  Blair.    "  In  all  his 
orations  his  art  is  confpicuous.     He  begins  commonly 
with  a  regular  exordium;  and  with  much  addrcfspie- 
pollclles  th^earers,  and  ftudies  to  gain  their  artections. 
His  method  is  clear,  and  his  arguments  are  arranged 
with  exact  propriety.     In  a  fuperior  clearnefs  of  me- 
thod, he  has  an  advantage  over  DemolUiencs.     Every 
thing  appears  in  its  proper  place.     He  never  tries  to 
move  till  he  has  attempted  to  convince  ;  and  in  moving, 
particularly  the  foftcr  pallions,  he  is  highly  fucccfsful. 
No  one  ever  knew  the  force  of  words  better  than  Cice- 
ro.    He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greateft  beauty  and 
magnificence  ;  and  in  the  flrndure  of  liis  fentcnces  is 
cminemly  curious  and  cxaft.     He  is  always  full  and 
flowing,  never  abrupt.     He  amplifies  every  thing ;  yet 
though  his  manner  is  generally  diffufe,  it  is  often  hap- 
pily varied  and  accommodated  to  the  fubjedl.     When 
an  important  public  object;  roufed  his  mind,  and  de- 
manded indignation  and  force,  he  departs  confiderably 
from  that  loofe  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he 
at  other  times  is  addicted,  and  becomes  very  forcible  and 
vehement.     Tliis  great  orator,  however,  is  not  without 
his  defects.     In  moll  of  his  orations  there  is  too  much 
art,  even  carried  to  a  degree  of  ollentation.    He  feems 
often  defirous  of  obtaining   admiration  rather  than  of 
operating   conviction.      He  is  fometimes,   therefore, 
(howy  rather  than  folid,  and  diffufe  where  he  ought 
to  have  been  urgent.     His  fentences  are  always  round 
and  fonorous.     They  cannot  be  accnfed  of  monotony, 
fince  they  poil'efs  variety  of  cadence  ;  but    from  too 
great    a   fondnefs    for    magnificence,  he  -is   on    fome 
occafions  deficient  in  llrength.     Though  the  fervices 
which  he  had  performed  to  liis  country  were  very  con- 
fiderable,  yet  he  is  too  much  his  own  panegyrilt.    An- 
cient manners,  which  impofed  fewer  rellraints  on  the 
fide  of  decorum,  may  in  fome  degree  excufe,  but  can- 
not entirely  jultify,  his  vanity." 

CICHORIUM,  SUCCORY  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofta;.  The  receptacle  is  a  little 
paleaceous  ;  the  calyx  calyculated  ;  the  pappus  almofl 
quinquedentated,  and  indillindtly  hairy. 

Specks.  I.  The  intybus,  or  wild  fuccory,  grows 
naturally  by  the  fides  of  roads,  and  in  Ihady  lanes,  in 
many  places  of  Britain.  It  fends  out  long  leaves  from 
the  roots,  from  between  which  the  llalks  arife,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  branching 
out  into  fmaller  ones.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  llalks,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 
They  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds  covered,  inclofed 
in  a  down.  2.  The  fpinofum,  with  a  prickly  forked 
ftalk,  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-coafts  in  Sicily,  and 
the  illands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  fends  out  from 
the  root  many  long  leaves  which  are  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  fpread  flat  on  the  ground  ;  from  between 
ihcfe  arife  the  ilalks,  which  have  very  few  leaves, 


and  ihofe  are  fmall  and  entire  :  thefc  llalks  arc  di-  q;  v  • 
vided  in  forks  upward,  and  from  between  them  come  ■ 
out  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  Ibaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
forts.  The  ends  of  the  fmalkr  branches  are  termina- 
ted by  flar  like  fpines  which  are  very  fliarp.  3.  'I'he 
endivia,  or  luccory,  with  broad  creuated  leaves,  differs 
from  the  wild  iort  in  its  duration,  being  only  annual, 
whereas  the  wild  Ibrt  is  perennial. 

Culturs,  &c.     The  lalt  fpecics  may  be  confidercd 
both  as  an  annual  and  biennial  plant.     If  fown  earljr 
in  the  fpring,  or  even  any  time  bclbre  the  beginning 
of  June,   the  plants  very  commonly  liy  up  to  feed  the 
fame  fummcr,  and  pcrilli  in  autumn.     \i  lown  in  June 
and  July,  thty  acquire  perfection  in  autumn,  conti- 
nue till  the  next  fpring,  then  Ihoot  up  llalks  for  flower 
and  feed,  and  foon  after  perilh.     '1  he   inner   leaves 
are  the  ufeful  parts.     Thcfe  when  blanched  white  to 
render  them  crifp  and  tender,  and  reduce  them  from 
their  natural  ftrong  lafte  to  an  agreeably  bitter  one, 
are  then  fit  for  ufe.     They  are  valued  chiefly  as  in- 
gredients in  autumn  and  winter  falads,  and  tor  fome ' 
culinary  ufes.     The  principal  fcafon  of  them  is  from 
the  latter  end  of  Augull  till  Chriftmas  or  longer,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon  ;  though  the 
curled  kinds  generally  rclifl  the  frolls  of  our  ordinary 
winters,  and  remain  in  tolerable  perfeilion  till  March 
or  April.     They  arc  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  an 
open  fpot  of  ground,  from  which  the  plants  arc  to  be 
removed  into  open  beds  or  borders,  where  they  may 
remain  to  grow  to  full  fize.     The  feafon  for  lowing 
tliefe  feeds  is  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end 
of  July  ;  and  to  have  a  regular  lupply  of  plants,  it  is 
proper    to   perform    three   different  fowings  at  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month's  interval.     The  great  excel- 
lence of  endive  is  to  have  its  inner  leaves  finely  whi- 
tened or  blanched.     They  naturally  incline  to  white- 
nefs  of  themfelves  ;  but  this  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  art  when  the  plants  are  arrived  at  full  growth. 
Different  methods  are  praftifcd  for  this  purpofe,  fuch 
as  tying  the  leaves  together  ;  or  taking  up  the  plants, 
and  replanting  them  diredly,  almofl  to  their  tops,  in 
ridges  of  dry  earth,  laying  boards  or  tiles  flat-ways 
on  the  top  of  the  plants  ;  but  the  firfl  is  found  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  mofl  elfeaually.     The  proper  time 
for  beginning  this  work  is,  when  the  leaves  are  al- 
mofl: full  grown  ;  that  is,  when  they  are  fo  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  leaves  of  the  different  plants  interfere 
with  one  another,  and  their  hearts  are  full  and  bulhy  : 
but  they  are  not  all  to  be  tied  up  at  once,  only  a  due 
fupply  of  the  largefl  and  forwardeft  plants,  once  eve- 
ry ten  or  twelve  days  according  to  the  demand ;  for 
the  blanching  takes  up  about   three  weeks.     Blanch- 
ing in  ridges  of  earth,  however,  is  fometimes  prac- 
tifed  in  winter  when  a  fevere  frofl  is  fetting  in  ;  for 
by   burying   them  in  the  earth  almofl  to  their  tops, 
they  are  more  out  of  the  power  of  the  cold.     In  No- 
vember, or   December,    v.hen   hard  weather   is  ap- 
proacliing,  let  a  piece  of  light  ground,  that  lies  warm, 
be  trenched  up  in  one  or  more  fharp  ridges,  two  or 
three  feet  wide  at   bottom,   and   near  as   much    in 
height,  fideways  to  the  fun,  making  the  fides  as  ffcep 
as  poffible,  that  the  wet  may  run  quickly  off;   then, 
in  a  dry  day,  take  up  a  quantity  of  your  fidl  grown 
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Ciclndeli.  plants,  v.'itii  diciv  roots  tiuire,  and  diycfling  them  of 

' ^— '  damaged  leaves,  gather  each  plant  claic  in  your  hand, 

placing  them  horizontally  in  tlie  funny  fide  of  the 
ridge  of  earth  ahnoll  to  their  tops,  and  about  lix  or 
eight  inches  each  way  dillant.  In  feverc  froll,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bellow  fome  covering  on  the  plants. 

Midtanat  ujl-i.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  wild 
fuccor)f,  and  feeds  of  the  endive,  are  articles  of  the 
materia  medica.  The  lirft  has  a  moderately  bitter 
tafte,  with  lome  degree  of  roughiicfs  ;  the  leaves  are 
fomewhat  lefs  bitter ;  and  the  darker  coloured  and 
more  deeply  jagged  they  are,  the  bitterer  is  their  talle. 
Wild  fuccory  is  an  ufeful  detergent,  aperient,  and  at- 
tenuating medicine,  ading  without  much  irritation, 
tending  rather  to  cool  than  to  heat  the  body  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  corroborating  the  tone  of  the  inteftines. 
All  the  parts  of  the  plant,  when  wounded,  yield  a 
milky  faponaceous  juice.  This,  when  taken  in  large 
quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle  diarrhoea,  and 
continued  for  fome  weeks,  has  been  found  to  produce 
exc-ellent  efFeifts  in  fcorbutic  and  other  chronical  dif- 
orders.  The  qualities  of  the  endive  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  feeds  are  ranked  among  the  four 
lelTer  cold  ones.  <■ 

CICINDELA,  the  Sparkler,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The 
antenns  are  fetaceous ;  the  jaws  are  prominent ;  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  teeth ;  the  eyes  are  a  little  prominent ;  and 
the  breaft  is  ronndiflt  and  marginatcd.  There  are  1 4 
fpecies.  The  campeflris,  or  tield-fparker,  is  one  of 
the  moll  beautiful  of  the  genus.  The  upper  part  of  its 
body  is  of  a  fine  green  colour,  rough,  and  rather  blu- 
ifh.  The  under  fide,  as  alfo  the  legs  and  antenna;,  are 
of  a  ihot  colour,  gold  and  red,  of  a  copperilli  cafl. 
The  eyes  are  verv  prominent,  and  give  the  head  a 
broad  appearance.  The  thorax  is  angular,  and  nar- 
rower than  the  head  ;  which  conflitutes  the  characfler 
of  the  cicindelas.  It  is  rough,  and  of  a  green  colour 
tinged  with  gold,  as  well  as  the  head.  The  elytra  are 
delicately  and  irregularly  dotted.  Each  of  them  has  fix 
white  fpots,  viz.  one  on  the  top  of  the  elytrum,  at  its 
outward  angle :  three  more  along  the  outward  edge, 
of  which  the  middlemofl  forms  a  kind  of  lunula;  a 
fifth,  on  the  middle  of  the  elytra,  oppofite  the  lunula ; 
and  that  one  is  broader,  and  tolerably  round  ;  lallly, 
a  lixth,  at  the  extremity  of  the  elytra.  There  is  alfo 
fometimes  {cen  a  black  fpot  on  the  middle  of  each  ely- 
trum, oppofite  to  the  fecond  white  fpot.  The  upper  lip 
is  alfo  white,  as  is  the  upper  fide  of  the  jaws,  which  are 
very  prominent  and  fliarp.  This  infect  runs  with 
great  fwiftnefs,  and  tiics  eafily.  It  is  found  in  dry 
fandy  places,  efpccially  in  the  beginning  of  fpring. 
In  the  fame  places  its  larva  is  met  with,  which  refem- 
bles  a  long,  foft,  whitifh  worm,  armed  with  fix  legs, 
and  a  brown  fcaly  head.  It  makes  a  perpendicular 
round  hole  in  the  groand,  and  keeps  its  head  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hole  to  catch  the  infefts  that  fall  into 
it ;  a  fpot  of  ground  is  fometimes  entirely  perforated 
in  this  manner.  The  infefts  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  generally  very  beautiful,  and  merit  the  attention 
of  the  curious  in  their  microfcopic  obfervations  ;  fome 
are  minute,  though  not  inferior  in  fplendor,  therefore 
befl  fuited  for  the  araufement.  Living  fubjedls  are 
cverpreferable  to  dead  ones.  The  larvae  of  all  this  genus 
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live  under  ground;  and  are,  as  well  as  the  perfert  in- 
fects, tigers  in  their  nature,  attacking  and  deflroying 
all  they  can  overcome. 

CICISBEO,  anitalian  term,  which  in  its  etymolo- 
gy fignilies  a  wh'ifperer ;  which  has  been  bellowed  in 
Italy  both  on  lovers,  and  on  thofe  who  to  outward  ap- 
pearance aft  as  fuch,  attending  on  married  ladies  with 
as  much  attention  and  refpeft  as  if  they  were  their  lo- 
vers. This  Italian  cuftom  has  been  fpoken  of  very  re- 
proachfully by  fome  writers :  Mr  Baretti  has  taken 
great  pains  to  vindicate  it.  He  afcribes  it  to  a  fpirit 
of  gallantry,  derived  from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and 
much  heightened  and  refined  by  the  revival  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philofophy  in  Italy,  about  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
and  by  the  verfes  of  Petrarch  in  compliment  to  the 
beautiful  Laura,  and  his  numerous  imitators. 

CICLUT,  or  CicLUCH,  a  ftrong  frontier  town  of 
Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  river  Norentha,  in  E.  Long. 
17.  40.  N.  Lat.  4J.  20.  It  is  furrouiided  with  walls 
built  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  was  taken  by  the  Ve- 
netians from  the  Turks  in  1694. 

CICONES,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the  Hcbriis. 
Ulyflijs  at  his  return  from  Troy  conquered'them,  and 
plundered  their  chief  city  Ifmarus.  They  tore  to 
pieces  Orpheus  for  his  obfcene  indulgencies. 

CICUTA,  properly  fignifies  an  hollow  intercepted 
between  two  knots,  of  the  flalks  or  reeds  of  which 
the  ancient  Ihepherds  ufed  to  make  their  pipes.  It  is 
now,  however,  generally  ufed  to  fignify  the  water  hem- 
lock, and  alfo  the  common  fort ;  but  Linnecus  has  de- 
fcribed  the  latter  under  the  old  name  of  Conium. 
See  that  article. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  water-hemlock ;  the  virofa, 
the  balbifera,  and  the  maculata.  Of  thcfe  the  firA  is 
the  only  one  remarkable,  and  that  for  the  poifonous 
qualities  of  its  roots,  which  have  been  often  known  to 
dellroy  children  who  eat  them  for  parfnips. 

CicuTA  is  alfo  ufed,  chiefly  among  the  ancients, 
for  the  juice  or  liquor  exprelfed  from  the  above  plant,, 
being  the  common  poifon  wherewith  the  flate  crimi- 
nals at  Athens  were  put  to  death  :  Though  fome  have 
fuggefled,  that  the  poifonous  draught  to  which  the 
Athenians  doomed  their  criminals  was  an  infpiifated 
juice  compounded  of  the  juice  of  cicuta  and  fome 
other  corrofive  herbs. 

Socrates  drank  the  cicuta. — Plato,  in  his  dialogue 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  obferves,  that  "  The 
executioner  advifed  Socrates  not  to  talk,  for  fear  of 
caufing  the  cicuta  to  operate  too  (lowly."  M.  Petit 
in  hisOl//erva!ioiiej  Mifcellanete,  remarks,  that  this  ad- 
vertifement  was  not  given  by  the  executioner  out  of 
humanity,  but  to  fave  the  cicuta  :  for  he  was  only  al- 
lowed fo  much  poifon  per  ami.  which,  if  he  exceeded, 
he  was  to  furnirti  at  his  own  cxpence.  This  con- 
flruclion  is  confirmed  by  a  pallage  in  Plutarch  :  the- 
executioner  who  adminillered  the  cicuta  to  Phociou 
not  having  enough,  Phocion  gave  him  money  to  buy 
more  ;  obferving  by  the  way,  "  that  it  was  odj  enough, 
that  at  Athens  a  man  mufl  pay  for  every  thing,  evert 
his  own  death." 

CID  (Roderigo  Dias  le),  a  Caflilian  officer,  who- 
was  very  fuccefsful  againll  the  Moors,  under  Ferdi- 
nand II.  king  of  Caflile  ;  butwhofe  name  would  hard- 
ly have  been  remembered,  if  Corncille  had  not  made 
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his  paffion  for  Chimene  the  fubjcft  of  an  admired  tra- 
gedy, founded  on  a  fimple  but  afFecling  incident.  The 
Cid  is  delperately  in  love  with  Chimene,  daughter 
of  the  Count  de  Gomes  :  but  he  is  at  variance  with 
the  Count ;  and  being  challenged  by  him,  kills  him 
in  a  duel.  The  condid  between  love  and  honour  in 
[he  breall  of  Chimene,  who  at  length  pardons  and 
marries  the  Cid,  forms  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  He 
dkd  in  1098. 

CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  ufed  by  the  Jew- 
idi  high  priefts.  The  Rabbins  fay,  that  tlie  bonnet 
ufed  by  priefls  in  general  was  made  of  a  piece  of  linen 
cloth  16  yards  long,  which  covered  their  heads  like  a 
helmet  or  turban  :  and  they  allow  no  other  difference 
between  the  high-pricil's  bonnet  and  that  of  other 
pricfts,  than  that  the  one  is  flatter,  and  more  in  the 
form  of  a  turban ;  whereas  that  worn  by  ordinary 
priefts  rofe  fomething  more  in  a  point. 

CIGNANI,  (Carlo)  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1628  ;  and  was  the  difciple  of  Albani.  He 
was  clkemcd  by  pope  Clement  XI.  who  nominated 
him  prince  of  the  academy  of  Bologna,  and  loaded  him 
with  favours.  Cignani  died  at  the  Forli  ilif).  The 
cupola  of  la  Madona  del  Fuoco  at  Forli,  in  which  he 
reprefented  Paradife,  is  an  admirable  work.  His  prin- 
cipal picliures  are  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Forli. 

CIGOLI,  or  Civoi.i,  the  painter.     See  Civoli. 

CILIA,  the  Eye-lashes.  See  Anatomy, p.  766. 
col.  i. 

CILIATED  LEAF,  among  botanical  writers,  one 
furrounded  with  parallel  filaments  fomewhat  like  the 
hairs  of  the  eye-lids. 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  lying  be- 
tween the  36lh  and  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  : 
bounded  on  the  call  by  Syria,  or  rather  by  Mount 
Amanus,  which  feparaies  it  from  that  kingdom  ;  by 
Paniphylia,  on  the  weft  ;  by  Ifauria,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  on  the  fouth.  It  is  fo  furrounded  by  fleep 
and  craggy  mountains,  chiefly  the  Taurus  and  Amanus, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  a  handful  of  refolute  men 
againft  a  numerous  army,  there  being  but  three  nar- 
row pall'es  leading  into  it,  commonly  called  Pyi^e  Ci- 
Ik'ue,  or  the  gates  of  Cilicia  ;  one  on  the  fide  of  Cap- 
padocia, called  the  Pnfs  of  Mount  Taurus ;  and  the 
other  two  called  the  Pafs  of  Mount  Amamu,  and  the 
Pafi  of  Syria.  The  whole  country  was  divided  by  the 
ancients  into  Cilicia  Afpera,  and  Cilicia  Campeftris  ; 
the  former  called  by  the  Greeks  Trachea  or  Stony, 
from  its  abounding  fo  with  Hones  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
whole  province  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Tas  Wlteietb, 
or  t'ns  Stiny  Province. 

According  to  Jofephus,  Cilicia  was  firft  peopled  by 
Tar(hilh  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  his  defcendents,  whence 
the  whole  country  was  named  Tarfus.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  in  procefs  of  time  driven  out  by  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians,  who,  under  the  conditi:!  of  Ci- 
lix,  flrft  fettled  in  the  idand  of  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  paffed  into  the  country  which,  from  the  leader, 
they  called  Cilicia.  Afterwards,  feveral  other  colo- 
nies from  different  nations  fettled  in  this  kingdom, 
particularly  from  Syria  and  Greece  ;  whence  the  Cili- 
cians  in  fome  places  ufed  the  Greek  tongue,  in  others 
the  Syriac  ;  but  the  former  greatly  corrupted  by  the 
Pcrfian,  the  predominant  language  of  the  coimtry  be- 


ing a  dialed  of  that  tongue.  We  find  no  mention  of  cilici*. 
the  kings  of  Cilicia  after  the  fettlement  in  that  conn- 
try,  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  they  vohmtarily 
fubmittcd,  continuing  fubjed:  to  the  Perfians  till  the 
overthrow  of  that  empire  ;  but  governed  to  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  by  kings  of  their  own  na- 
tion. After  the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  empire,  Cili- 
cia became  a  province  of  that  of  Macedon  ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  fell  to  the  fliare  of  Seleucus, 
and  continued  imder  liis  defcendents  till  it  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey.  As  a  proconfular 
province,  it  was  firft  governed  by  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher  ;  and  after  him  by  Cicero,  who  redticed  feve- 
ral ftrong  holds  on  motmt  Amanus,  in  which  fome  Ci- 
licians  had  fortified  themfelves,  and  held  out  againft. 
his  predecelfor.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  the  di- 
vifion,  formerly  mentioned,  into  Trachsea  and  Cam- 
peftris, took  place.  The  latter  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  but  the  former  was  governed  by  kings  appoint- 
ed ]}Y  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  when 
the  family  of  Tracondementus  being  cxtintt,  this  part 
alfo  made  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  the  whole  di- 
vided into  Cilicia  Prima,  Cilicia  Sccunda,  and  Ifauria ; 
the  firft  took  in  all  Cilicia  Campeftris,  the  fecond  the 
coaft  of  Cilicia  Trachsea,  and  the  laft  the  inland  parts 
of  the  fame  divilion.  It  is  now  a  province  of  Aliatic 
Turkey  ;  and  is  called  Caramania,  having  been  the 
laft  province  of  the  Caramanian  kingdom  which  held 
out  againft  the  Ottoman  race. 

That  part  of  Cilicia  called  by  the  ancients  Ctlhitt 
Campeftris,  was,  if  we  believe  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
one  of  the  moft  fruitful  countries  of  Afia  ;  but  the 
weftern  part  equally  barren,  though  famous,  even  to 
this  day  for  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  of  which 
600  are  yearly  lent  to  Conftantinople  for  the  fpccial 
ufe  of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts 
is  reckoned  wholefome  ;  but  that  on  the  fea-coaft  very 
dangerous,  efpecially  to  ftrangers. 

The  rivers  of  any  note  are  the  Pyramus,  which  rifes 
on  the  north  fide  of  mount  Taurus,  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Mediterranean  between  Iflus  and  Magaralfus ; 
and  the  Cydtms,  which  fprings  from  the  Antitaurns, 
pafles  through  Tarfus,  and  difembogues  itfelf  into  the 
Mediterranean.  This  laft  is  famous  for  the  rapidity  of 
its  ftream,  and  the  coldnefs  of  its  waters,  which  prov- 
ed very  dangerous  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Cicilians,  if  we  believe  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftorians,  were  a  rough  unpoliihed  race  of  people,  un- 
fair in  their  dealings,  cruel,  and  liars  even  to  a  proverb. 
In  the  Roman  times,  they  became  greatly  addicted  to 
piracy.  They  firft  began,  in  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  to  infeft  the  neighbouring  provinces  along 
with  the  Pamphylians  ;  and,  being  emboldened  with 
fuccefs,  they  foon  ventured  as  far  as  the  coafts  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  took  a  vaft  number  of 
Haves,  whom  they  fold  to  the  Cypriots  and  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They  w-ere,  however,  at  lall 
defeated  and  entirely  fupprcfl'ed  by  Pompey  the  Greatw 
See  (Hiftory  of)  Rome. 

Cilicia  Terra,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  anci- 
ents, a  bituminous  fiibftance  improperly  called  an  earth, 
which,  by  boiling,  became  tough  like  bird-lime,  and 
was  ufed  inftcad  of  that  fubftance  to  cover  the  ftocks 
of  the  vines  for  preferving  them  from  the  worms. 
It  probably  ferved  in  this  office  in  a  fort  of  double  ca- 
pacity. 
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pacity,    diivitig  away  thcfc  animals  by  its  naafeous 
linell,  and  entangling  tliciu  if  the/  cluaccd  to  gci  a- 
^  mongft  it. 

CIUCIUIM,  ia  llcbicw  anti.pi'ry,  a  fort  of  habit 
made  of  coarle  ihiff",  formerly  in  ufc  among  the  Jews 
in  times  of  niouniiiig  and  diltrefs.  It  is  the  fame  with 
what  the  Septiiagint  and  Ilcbrewverfions  call  fackcloth. 

CILLEY,  an  ancient  and  famous  town  of  Germa- 
ny, in  the  circle  Aullria,  and  in  Upper  Carniola. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Saan,  in  E.  Long.  15.  45.  N.  Lai. 
46.  28. 

CILURNUM,  (Notitia;)  a  town  of  Britain: 
thought  to  be  Collerton,  or  CoUerford,  in  Northum- 
berland ;  but  Walwic,  or  Sciliceller,  according  to 
Cambden. 

CIMA,  or  Si  MA,  in  architecture,  the  fame  with 
Cymatium,  or  Ogee. 

CIMABUE,  (Giovaai)  a  renowned  painter,  born 
at  Florence  in  1240,  and  the  firll  who  revived  the  art 
of  painting  in  Italy.  He  painted,  according  to  the 
tuflom  of  thofc  times,  in  frcfco  and  in  diltemper  ; 
colours  in  oil  not  being  then  found  out.  He  excelled 
in  architecture  as  well  as  in  painting  ;  and  was  con- 
cerned in  the  fabric  of  Sanfta  Maria  del  Kior  at  Flo- 
rence :  during  which  employment  he  died  at  the  age 
of  60,  and  left  many  difciples. 

CIMBRI,  an  ancient  Celtic  nation,  inhabiting  the 
northern  parts  of  Germany.  They  arc  faid  to  have 
been  defcended  from  the  Afiatic  Cimmeriani,  and  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  Cimbri  when  they  changed 
their  old  habitations.  When  they  firll  becanae  re- 
markable, they  inhabited  chiefly  the  peninfula  now 
cnllcd  "Jutland,  and  by  the  ancients  Cimbrka  Cl-crfo- 
nefui.  About  I  r  3  years  before  Chrill,  they  left  their 
peninfula  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  and  joining 
the  Teutoncs,  a  neighbouring  nation,  took  their  jour- 
ney fouthward  in  queft  of  a  better  country.  They 
firft  fell  upon  the  Boii,  a  Ganliih  nation  fituated  near 
ihe  Hercynian  forell.  Here  they  were  repalfed,  and 
obliged  to  move  nearer  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
republic  being  then  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  fuch 
multitudes  of  barbarians,  fent  an  army  againfl  them 
under  the  conful  Papirius  Carbo.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Roman  army,  the  Cimbri  made  propofals  of 
peace.  The  conful  pretended  to  accept  it  ;  but  ha- 
ving thrown  them  into  a  difadvantageous  fitnation, 
treacheroully  attacked  their  camp.  His  perfidy  was 
rewarded  as  it  defervcd  ;  the  Cimbri  ran  to  arms,  and 
not  only  repalfed  the  Romans,  bat,  attacking  them 
in  their  turn,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  obliged  the 
(battered  remains  of  their  forces  to  conceal  themfelves 
in  the  neighbouring  forefts.  After  this  victory  the 
Cimbri  entered  TranfalpineGanl,  which  they  quickly 
filled  with  (la  ighter  and  defolatioa.  Here  they  con- 
tinued five  or  fix  years,  wlien  another  Roman  army 
under  the  conful  Silanus  marched  againlt  them.  This 
general  met  vvith  no  better  fuccefs  than  Carbo  had 
done.  His  army  was  routed  at  the  firft  onfet ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  all  Narbonne  Gaul  was  expofed 
at  once  to  the  ravages  of  thefe  barbarians. 

About  105  years   before   Chrifl,  the  Cimbri  began 
to  threaten  the  Roman  empire  itfclf  with   defiruaion. 
The  Gaals  marched  from  all  parts  with  a  dcfign  to 
Vol.  v. 
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join    them,  and  to  invade  Italy.     The  Roman  army    C:r3i>ri. 

was  commanded  by  the  proconlu!  Capio,  and  the  coa-  ' ^ 

fd  Mallius ;  but  us  thefe  two  commanders  could  not 
agree,  they  were  advifcd  to  fcparatc,  and  divide  ttcir 
foices.  'I  his  advice  proved  the  ruin  of  the  v  hole 
army.  The  Cimbri  immediately  fell  upon  a  firong 
detachment  of  the  confidar  army  commanded  by  M. 
Aurelius  Scaurus,  v/hich  they  cut  off  to  a  man,  and 
made  Scaurus  liimfclf  prifcner.  ]\Iallius  being  greatly 
intimidated  by  this  defeat,  dcfired  a  reconciliaiion  with 
C.xpio,  but  was  haughtily  rcfufed.  He  moved  near- 
er the  conful,  hcvtcver,  with  his  army,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  be  defeated  without  his  having  a  fharc  in 
the  aftioii.  The  Cimbri,  by  this  movement,  imagin- 
ing the  commanders  had  made  up  their  quarrel,  fent 
aiabaiiidors  to  l\];.lliu3  with  propofals  ot  peace.  As 
they  could  not  help  going  through  Carpio's  camp,  lie 
ordered  them  to  be  brouglu  before  him  ;  but  finding 
they  were  empowered  to  treat  only  with  i\Iallius,  l-.c 
could  fcarce  be  reftrained  from  putting  them  to  deati;. 
His  troops,  however,  forced  him  to  confer  with  Mal- 
lius about  the  propofals  fent  by  the  barbarians  :  Iiut 
as  Cscpio  went  to  the  confuls  tent  againfl  his  will,  fo 
he  oppofed  him  in  every  thing;  contradic'lcd  M'itli 
great  ohilinacy,  and  infultcd  him  in  the  groflcft  man- 
ner. The  deputies  on  their  return  acquainted  their 
comitrvnien  thattlie  mifundcrllanding  between  the  Ro- 
man commanders  Hill  fablilled  ;  upon  which  tlie  Cim- 
bri attacked  the  camp  of  Ca?pio,  and  the  Gauls  that 
of  Mallius.  Both  were  forced,  and  tlie  Romans  (laugh- 
tered  without  mercy.  Eighty  thoufand  citizens  and 
allies  of  Rome,  with  40,000  fervants  and  futlcrs,  pc- 
rilhed  on  that  fatal  day.  In  fliort,  of  the  two  Roman 
armies  only  10  men,  with  the  two  generals,  cfcaped  to 
carry  the  news  of  fo  dreadful  a  defeat  The  conquer- 
ors dellroyed  all  the  fpoil,  purfiiant  to  a  vow  they  had 
made  before  the  battle.  The  gold  and  filvcr  they 
threw  into  the  Rhone,  drowned  the  horfes  they  had 
taken,  and  put  to  death  all  the  prifoners. 

The  Romans  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  conficr- 
uation  on  the  news  of  fo  terrible  an  overthrow.  They 
faw  themfelves  threatened  with  a  deluge  of  Cimbri 
and  Gauls,  mimerous  enough  to  over-run  the  whole 
country.  They  did  not,  howi-vei',  defpair.  A  new 
army  was  raifed  with  incredible  expedition  ;  no  citi- 
zen whatever  who  was  fit  to  bear  arms  being  exempt- 
ed. On  this  occalion  alfo,  fencing-mailers  were  firft 
introduced  into  the  Roman  camp  ;  by  which  means  the 
foldiers  were  foon  rendered  in  a  manner  invincible. 
Marias,  who  was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  on 
account  of  his  victories  in  Africa,  was  chofen  com- 
mander, and  waited  for  the  Cimbri  in  Tranfalpinc 
Gaul :  but  they  had  refolved  to  enter  Italy  by  two 
different  ways  ;  the  Cimbri  over  the  eaflern,  and  the 
Tcutones  and  other  allies  over  the  weftern  Alps.  The 
Roman  general  therefore  marched  to  oppofe  the  lat- 
ter, and  defeated  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  with 
great  (laughter*.  The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time,  •  See  Am- 
cntered  Italv,  and  ftnrk  the  whole  country  with  tcr-  irtHa  and 
ror.  Catullus  and  Sylla  attempted  to  oppofe  them  ;  Teutonn. 
but  their  foldiers  were  fo  intimidated  by  the  fierce 
countenances  and  terrible  appearance  of  thefe  barba- 
rians, that  nothing  could  prevent  their  flying  before 
them.  The  city  of  Rome  was  now  totally  defencc- 
B  Icfs  i 
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Icfb ;  and,  had  ihc  Ciinbri  only  marched  biilkly  for- 
wards, they  hul  undoubtedly  become  maltcrs  ot  it; 
'  but  thcv  waited  in  cxpciitatioa  of  being  joined  by  their 
fdlics  the  Ambroncs  and  Teutoncs,  not  having  heard 
of  their  defeat  by  Marias,  till  the  fenatc  had  time  to 
rccal  him  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  By  their  or- 
der he  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Catullus  and  Sylla  ; 
and  upon  that  union  was  declared  commander  in  chief. 
The  Roman  army  conlilled  of  52,500  men.  The  ca- 
valry of  the  Cimbri  were  no  more  than  15,000,  but 
ihcir  foot  fecnied  innumerable ;  for,  being  drawn  up 
in  a  fquarc,  they  are  faid  to  have  covered  50  furlongs. 
The  Cimbri  attacked  the  Romans  with  the  utmolt 
fury;  but,  being  unaecuftomcd  to  bear  the  heats  of 
Italy,  they  foon  began  to  lofc  their  rtrcngth,  and  were 
cafily  overeonic.  But  they  had  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  tly ;  for,  that  they  might  keep  their  ranks 
the  hcticr,  ihey  had,  like  true  barbarians,  tied  thcm- 
felvcs  together'with  cords  fallcnened  to  their  bells,  lb 
that  the  Romans  made  a  moll  terrible  havock  of  them. 
The  battle  was  therefore  foon  over,  and  the  whole 
day  employed  only  in  the  moft  terrible  butchery.  An 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  were  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  6o,oco  taken  prifoners.  The  viftorious 
Romans  then  marched  to  the  enemy's  camp;  where 
They  had  a  nev/  battle  to  fight  with  the  women,  whom 
they  found  more  fierce  than  even  their  hulhaud's  had 
'been.  From  their  carts  and  waggons,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  fortification,  they  difcharged  fliowers  of 
darts  and  arrows  on  friends  and  foes  without  dillinc- 
tion.  Then  theyfirft  futtbcated  their  children  in  their 
arms,  and  then  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
The  grcatefb  part  of  them  hanged  themfelves  on  trees. 
One  was  found  hanging  at  a  cart  with  two  of  her  chil- 
dren at  her  heels.  Many  of  the  men,  for  want  of 
trees  and  Hakes,  tied  firings  in  running  knots  about 
their  necks,  and  faflened  them  to  the  tails  of  their 
horfes,  and  the  horns  and  feet  of  their  oxen,  in  order 
to  ilrangle  themfelves  that  M  ay  ;  and  thus  the  v^hole 
multitude  was  deflroyed. 

The  country  of  the  Cimbri,  which,  after  this  ter- 
rible tataftrophe,  was  left  a  mere  defart,  was  again 
peopled  by  the  Scythians ;  who,  being  driven  by  Pom- 
pcy  out  of  that  vail  fpace  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Cafpian  fea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  wefl  of 
Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  met  with  in  their 
way.  They  conquered  Rulfia,  Saxony,  WcHphalia, 
and  other  countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Nor\vay,  and 
Sweden.  It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  leader  tra- 
verfed  fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
them,  only  with  a  view  to  excite  the  people  againfl 
the  Romans  ;  and  that  the  fpirit  of  animolity  which 
he  had  excited  operated  fo  powerfully  after  his.  death, 
that  the  northern  nations  combined  to  attack  it,  and 
never  ceafed  their  incurfions  till  it  was  totally  fub- 
verted. 
Plate  CIMEX,   or  Bug,  in  zoology,    a  genus  of  infecT;s 

cxxxvm.  belonging  to  the  order  of  heniiptera.  The  roftrum  is 
infie(5led.  The  antennss  arc  'longer  than  the  thorax. 
The  wings  are  folded  together  crofs-wife;  the  upper 
ones  are  coriaceous  from  their  bale  towards  their  mid- 
dle. The  back  is  flat  ;  the  thorax  margined.  The 
feet  are  formed  for  running. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  different  feflions,  as  fol- 
lows: I.  Thofc  without  wings.  2.  Thofe  in  which  the 


efcutchton  is  extended  fo  far  as  to  cover  the  abdomen  Cimci. 
and  the  wings.  3.  The  cbleopirati,  whofe  elytra  are  *— v— 
wholly  coriaceous.  4.  Thofe  whofe  elytra  are  mem- 
branaceous ;  tbefe  are  very  much  deprelled  like  a  leaf. 
5.  In  which  the  thorax  is  armed  on  each  fide  with  a 
fpine.  6.  Thofe  which  are  of  an  oval  form,  without 
ipines  on  the  thorax.  7.  In  which  the  antennas  be- 
come fetaceous  towards  their  point.  8.  Thofe  of  an 
oblong  form.  9.  Thofe  whole  antennse  are  fetaceous, 
and  as  long  as  the  body.  10.  Thofe  \\hich  have 
their  thighs  armed  with  fpincs.  11.  Thofe  whofe  bo- 
dies are  long  and  narrow.  Linnseus  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  121  fpecies,  to  which  fevcral  have  been 
added  by  other  naturalifls.  A  very  peculiar  fpecies 
was  difcovered  by  Dr  Sparman  at  the  cape,  which 
he  has  named  Cimex  ptirailoxm.  He  obferved  it  as  at 
noon-tide  he  fought  for  fiielter  among  the  branches  of 
a  flirub  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  fun.  "  Tho'' 
the  air  (fays  he)  was  extremely  flill  and  calm,  lb  as 
hardly  to  have  fliaken  an  afpcn  leaf,  yet  I  thought  I 
faw  a  little  withered,  pale,  crumpled  leaf,  eaten  as  it 
were  by  caterpillars,  flittering  from  the  tree.  This 
appeared  to  me  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  I  thought 
it  worth  my  while  fuddenly  to  quit  my  verdant  bower 
in  order  to  contemplate  it ;  and  I  could  fcarcely  be- 
lieve my  eyes,  when  1  faw  a  live  infeft,  in  fliape  and 
colour  refembling  the  fragment  of  a  withered  leaf,  with 
the  edges  turned  up  and  eaten  away,  as  it  were,  by 
caterpillars,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  over  befet  with 
prickles.  Nature,  by  this  peculiar  form,  has  certain- 
ly extremely  well  defended  and  concealed,  as  it  were 
in  a  malic,  this  infeft  from  birds  and  its  other  dimi- 
nutive foes  :  in  all  probability  with  a  view  to  preferve 
it,  and  employ  it  for  fome  important  office  in  the  fy- 
flem  of  her  economy ;  a  fyflem  with  which  we  are 
too  little  acquainted,  in  general  too  little  invefli- 
gate,  and,  in  every  part  of  it,  can  never  fufEciently 
admire  with  that  refpedl  and  veneration  which  we 
owe  to  the  great  Author  of  nature  and  Ruler  of  the 
univerfe." 

The  larvae  of  bugs  only  differ  from  the  perfeft  in- 
fctl  by  the  want  of  wings ;  they  run  over  plants  ; 
grow  and  change  to  chryfalids,  without  appearing  to 
undergo  any  material  difference.  They  have  only  ru- 
diments of  wings,  which  the  lafl  transformation  un- 
folds, and  the  iiifeft  is  then  perfcft.  In  the  two  firfl 
flages  they  are  unable  to  propagate  their  fpecies.  In 
their  pefedl  flate,  the  female,  fecundated,  lays  a 
great  number  of  eggs,  which  are  often  found  upon 
plants,  placed  one  by  the  fide  of  another ;  many  of 
which,  viewed  through  a  glafs,  prefent  fingular  va- 
rieties of  configuration.  Some  are  crowned  with  a 
row  of  fmall  hairs,  others  have  a  circular  fillet ;  and 
mofl  have  a  piece  which  forms  a  cap  ;  this  piece  the 
larva  pufhes  off  when  it  forces  open  the  egg.  Releafcd 
by  nature  from  their  prifon,  they  overfpread  the  plant 
on  which  they  feed,  extra<5ling,  by  the  help  of  the 
roflrum,  the  juices  appropriated  for  their  nonrifhment ; 
even  in  this  flate,  the  larvae  are  not  all  fo  peaceably  in- 
clined ;  fome  are  voracious  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
fpare  neither  fex  nor  fpecies  they  can  conquer.  In 
their  perfeft  flate  they  are  mere  cannibals,  glutting 
themfelves  with  the  blood  of  animals  ;  they  deflroy 
caterpillars,  flies,  and  even  the  coleopterous  tribe,  whofe 
hardnefs  of  elytra  one  would  imagine  was  proof  a- 
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Cimiclfugi  gaiiiH  their  attacks,  have  fallen  an  cafy  prey  to  the 
II  Uiarp  piercing  nature  of  the  roilnim  of  tiie  bug,  and 
Clmolia.  die  uncautious  naturalill  may  experience  a  feeling  fe- 
'  >'~~'  verity  of  its  nature.  The  cimex  lecfularius  or  houfc- 
ki^,  is  particularly  acceptable  to  tiic  palate  of  fpiders 
in  general,  and  is  even  I'ought  after  by  wood-bugs  ; 
which  is  not  indeed  furprizing,  when  the  general  vo- 
racity of  this  genus  is  conlidered. 

The  methods  of  expelling  houfc-bugs  arc  various,  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  the  fmoke  of  corn-mint,  of  narrow- 
leaved  wild  crefs,  of  herb-robcrt,  of  the  rcddilh  agaric, 
of  muftard,  Guinea  pepper,  peats  or  turf,  &c.  (See 
alfo  Bug  and  CiMicitucA). 

CIMICIFUGA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dia'cia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  male  calyx  is  almolt  pcntaphyllous  ;  there  is  no  co- 
rolla ;  the  ilamina  arc  20  in  number  ;  the  female  calyx 
is  almofl  pcntaphyllous  ;  no  corolla;  thellamina2o,and 
barren  ;  the  capfules  from  4  to  7,  polyfpermous.  Mcf- 
ferfchmidius,  in  the  Ifis  Sibcrica,  gives  it  the  follow- 
ing character  and  name  :  Chmcifi/ga  fatida,  with  the 
leaves  of  the  herb  Chriftopher,  bearing  a  thyrfis  of 
yellow  ]nale  flowers  with  a  red  villous  feed,  tlie  fced- 
velfel  in  form  of  a  horn.  This  whole  plant  fo  refembles 
the  aftea  racemofa,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diltinguilh 
them  when  not  in  flower  ;  but  in  the  fructification  it 
greatly  differs  from  it,  the  cimicifuga  having  four  pi- 
ilils,  the  actea  but  one.  Jacquin  fays,  that  it  is  a 
native  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It  has  obtained 
the  name  oi  cijiiiaftiga,  or  hughane,  both  in  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  from  its  property  of  driving  away  thofc  in- 
fers ;  and  the  botanills  of  thofe  parts  of  Europe  which 
are  infefted  by  them,  have  long  dellred  to  naturalife  it 
in  their  fcveral  countries.  Gmelin  mentions,  that  in 
Siberia  the  natives  alfo  ufe  it  as  an  evacuant  in  dropfy  ; 
and  that  its  cfTefts  are  violently  emetic  and  draitic. 

CIMMERII,  anciently  a  people  near  the  Palus 
Mseotis.  They  invaded  Afia  Minor  1284  years  before 
Chrifl,  and  leized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cyaxares. 
After  they  had  been  mailers  of  the  country  for  28 
years,  they  were  driven  back  by  Alyattes  king  of  Ly- 
dia. — The  name  alfo  of  another  nation  on  the  weflern 
coafl  of  Italy.  The  country  which  they  inhabited 
was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  gloomy,  that  to  exprefs  a  great 
obfcurity  the  expredion  of  Cimmerian  darknefs  has  pro- 
verbially been  ufed  ;  and  Homer,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto  from  the 
gloomy  and  difmal  country  where  they  dwelt. 

CIMMERIUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Palus  Mxotis  ;  from  which  the  Bofphorus  Cim- 
mcrius  is  named  ;  that  ftrait  which  joins  the  Euxine 
and  the  Palus  Mxotis.  Ciimnerii  was  the  name  of  the 
people,  (Homer)  :  and  here  flood  the  Promontorium 
Cimmerium,  (Ptolemy);  and  hence  probably  the  mo- 
dorn  appellation  Grim. 

Cimmerium,  (anc.  geog.)  a  place  near  Baiae,  in 
Campania,  where  formerly  flood  the  cave  of  the  fibyl. 
The  people  were  called  Cimi/nrii  ;  who  living  in  fub- 
terrancous  habitations,  from  which  they  illued  in  the 
night  to  commit  robberies  and  other  afts  of  violence, 
never  favv  the  light  of  the  fun  (Homer).  To  give  a 
natural  account  of  his  fable,  Fcllus  fays,  there  was 
a  valley  furrounded  with  a  pretty  high  ridge,  whicli 
precluded  the  morning  and  evening  fun. 

CIMOLIA  TERRA,  in  natural  hiltory  ;  i.  name  by 


which  the  ancients  cxprctled  a  very  valuable  mcdici-    Cimilia 
nal  earth  ;    but  which  latter  ages   have   fuppofed  to         II 
be  on  oihcr   than   our   tobacco-pipe  ciay  and  fuller's     Clnum. 
earth.  ^      ' 

The  cimolia  terra  of  the  ancients  v.as  found  in  fc- 
veral of  the  illands  of  the  Archipelago;  particularly 
in  the  illand  of  Cimolus,  from  whence  it  has  us  name. 
It  was  ulcd  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  erylipclas,  in- 
Ikimmations,  and  the  like,  being  applied  by  way  of 
cataplafm  to  the  part.  They  alfo  ufed,  as  wc  do, 
what  we  call  cimolia,  or  fuller's  earth,  for  the  clcanfuig 
of  clothes.  This  earth  of  the  ancients,  thougli  fo  long 
difregardcd,  and  by  many  fu<ppoicd  to  be  loll,  is  yet 
very  plentiful  in  Argcntierc  (tlie  ancient  Cimolus), 
Spanto,  and  many  of  ihofe  iflands.  It  is  a  marl  of 
a  lax  and  crumbly  texture,  and  a  pure  bright  white 
colour,  very  foft  to  the  touch,  it  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue  ;  and,  if  thrown  inra  water,  raifes  a  little 
hilling  and  ebullition,  and  moulders  to  a  fine  powder. 
It  makes  a  confidcrablc  effervefcence  witli  acids,  and 
fullers  no  change  of  colour  in  the  fire.  Thtfe  are  the 
characT;ers  of  what  the  ancients  called  fimply  terra  ci- 
victia  :  but  betides  this,  they  had,  from  the  fame  place, 
another  earth  which  they  called  by  the  fame  general 
name,  but  diflinguilhed  by  the  epithet  purple,  purpu- 
refcstis.  This  they  defcribed  to  be  faitiHi,  cold  to  the 
touch,  of  a  inixed  purple  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard 
as  a  flone.  And  this  was  evidently  the  ftibflance  we 
call  fleatites,  or  the  foap-rock  ;  common  in  Eglannd, 
and  alfo  in  the  illand  of  Argenticre,  or  Cimolus. 

CjnioLiA  /llha,  the  olEcinal  name  of  the  earth  of 
which  tobacco-pipes  is  made.  Its  diilinguifliing 
charaftcrs  are,  that  it  is  a  denfe,  compact,  heavy 
earth,  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  very  clofe  texture  ; 
it  will  not  calily  break  between  the  fingers,  and  ilight- 
ly  ilains  the  ikin  in  handling.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
tongue  ;  melts  very  llowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  not 
readily  diflufible  in  water.  It  is  found  in  many  places. 
That  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  is  much  efleemed  for  its  co- 
lour. Great  plenty  of  it  is  found  near  Pole  in  Dorfct- 
fliii-e  and  Wedenfbury  in  Staffbrdfhire,  England. 

Cimulia  Nigra,  is  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  hard,  dry, 
and  heavy  ;  of  a  fmooth  compaft  texture,  and  not 
vifcid  :  it  does  not  colour  tlie  hands  ;  crumbles  when 
dry  ;  adheres  to  the  tongue  ;  difilifcs  (lowly  in  water  ; 
and  it  is  not  afted  upon  by  acids.  It  burns  pcrfeiJlly 
white,  and  acquires  a  confidcrablc  hardnefs.  The  chief 
pits  for  this  clay,  in  Britain,  are  near  Northampton, 
where  it  is  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes. 
It  is  alfo  mixed  with  the  critche  clay  of  Dcrbyfliire,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three,  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  hard  reddifli  brown  ware. 

CIMOLUS,  (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the  Cyclades,  now 
called  j4rgeiiticre. 

CIMON,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Mihiades  and  Hc- 
gilipyle.  He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 
youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when  arrived 
to  years  of  difcretion.  He  behaved  with  great  cou- 
rage at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered  himfcif  po- 
pular by  his  munificence  and  valour.  He  defeated - 
the  Perfian  fleet,  took  200  fliips,  and  totally  routed 
their  land  army,  tlic  very  fame  day,  A.  U.  C.  284. 
The  money  liiat  he  obtained  by  his  \idorits  was  not 
applied  for  his  own  private  ufe,  but  with  it  he  fortified 
and  embellilhcd  the  city.  He  fome  time  after  lofl  all 
B  2  hisA 
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Cinaloa    his  papul.irity,  and  was  banilhed  by  tlic  Athenians,  who 
(  declared  war  aj;aiall  the  Laccdsemoniaus.    He  was  re- 

Cinchona,  called  from  his  exile  ;  and  at  his  return  he  made  a  rc- 
^  '^  '  conciliation  between  Lacedjemon  and  his  countrymen. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  a- 
gaiiilt  Perlii  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  200 
]!iips,  and  on  the  coalt  of  Alia  he  gave  battle  to  the 
enemy,  and  totally  ruined  their  fleet,  A .  U.  C.  304. 
He  died  as  he  was  befieging  the  town  of  titium  in 
Cyprus.  He  may  be  called  the  lall  of  the  Greeks 
whole  fpirit  and  boldnifs  dcl'eated  the  armies  of  the 
barbarians,  lit  was  Inch  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Perlian  power,  that  he  formed  a  plan  of  totally  de- 
ftroying  it  ;  and  in  his  wars  he  had  fo  reduced  the 
I'eriiins,  that  they  promifed  in  a  treaty  not  to  pafs 
the  Chelidonian  illands  with  their  fleet,  or  to  approach 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Grecian  feas.  See  At- 
tica. 

CINALOA,  a  province  of  Mexico  in  South  A- 
merica,  abouiniing  in  corn,  cattle,  and  cotton  ;  and 
rendered  extremely  piflurefquc,  by  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful cafcades  of  clear  water  that  fall  down  from  the 
mountains.  It  lis  on  the  eallern  coail  of  the  fea  of  Ca- 
lifornia, and  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  litnated  in 
N.  Lat.  26°. 

CINARA,  in  botany,   the  Artichoke.     See  Cv- 

NARA. 

CINCHONA,  in  botany,  a  g;nus  of  the  monog}'- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clais  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  \\ith  thefc  plants, 
the  order  of  whicli  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
ihaped,  with  a  woolly  fumniit ;  the  capfide  inferior, 
bilocular,  with  a  parallel  partition.  Linnaeus  de- 
fcribes  two  fpecies :  i.  The  corymbifera,  corymb- 
bearing  cinchona,  or  white  Peruvian  bark,  with  ob- 
long lanceolate  leaves  and  axillary  corymbs;  and,  2. 
The  officinalis,  or  coloured  Peruvian  bark,  with  ellip- 
tic leaves,  downy  underneath,  and  the  leaves  of  the  co- 
rolla woolly.  Both  fpecies  are  natives  of  Peru,  where 
the  trees  attain  the  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  The  for- 
mer particularly  abounds  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Quito, 
growiu'T  promifcuoully  in  t!ie  forefts,  and  is  fpontane- 
oufly  propagated  from  its  feeds.  Both  forts  have  alfo 
been  found  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  bark  has  fome  odour,  to  mofl  people  not  un- 
pleafaut,  and  very  perceptible  in  the  diflilled  water,  in 
which  floating  globules,  like  elFential  oil,  have  been 
obferved.  Its  tafte  is  bitter  and  aflringent,  accompa- 
nied with  a  degree  of  pungency,  and  leaving  a  confi- 
derably  lafling  impreflion  on  the  tongue. 

According  ro  fome,  the  Peruvians  learned  the  nfe 
of  the  bark  by  obfcrving  certain  animals  afFefted  with 
intermiltents  inftint^ively  led  to  it ;  while  others  fay, 
that  a  Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  hap- 
pening to  drink  of  a  pool  which,  from  fome  trees  ha- 
ving fallen  into  it,  tailed  of  cinchona  ;  and  its  nfe  in 
gangrene  is  faid  to  have  originated  from  its  curing  one 
in  an  agaith  patient.  About  the  year  1^40,  the  lady 
of  the  Spanilh  viceroy,  the  Comitida  del  Cinchon, 
was  cured  by  the  bark,  which  has  therefore  been  call- 
ed Cortex  or  Piilv'u  Co?fiiti[fj',  Cinchoi::!,  Ciii^chiiia,  or 
Chinchilla,  Kinakir.a  or  Kinkin^i,  Quindquijta  or  Qriiri- 
(jiiiiia  ;  and  from  the  intereft  which  the  Cardinal  de 
Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  took  in  its  diftribution,  it 
has  been  called  Cortex  or  Piihii  Cardinalis  de  Lugo,  Je- 
fuiticia,  Pairum,  ire. 


On  its  firft  introduflion  into  Eiu-ope,  it  was  roproha-  Cinchona, 
led  by  many  eminent  phy  ficians ;  and  at  ditferent  periods  "~— v-— ' 
long  after,  it  was  conlidered  a  dangerous  remedy  ;  but 
itscharadcr,  inprocefsof  tirae,becam.e  very  univerfally 
cllablilhcd.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  bark  which  is 
rolled  up  into  Ihort  thick  quills,  with  a  rough  coat,  and 
a  bright  cinnamon  colour  in  the  infidc,  which  broke 
brittle,  and  was  found,  had  an  aromatic  flavour,  a  bit- 
terilh  aflringent  taile,  with  a  degree  of  aromatic 
warmth,  was  efleemed  the  bcft  ;  though  fome  ellcemed 
the  large  pieces  as  of  equal  goodnei's.  During  the  time 
of  the  late  war,  in  the  year  1779,  the  Hullar  frigate 
took  a  Spanilh  fltip,  loaded  principally  with  Peruvian 
bark,  which  was  much  larger,  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper 
reddifli  colour  than  the  bark  in  common  tife.  Soon  af- 
ter it  was  brought  to  London,  it  was  tried  in  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hofpital,  and  in  other  hofpitals  about 
town,  and  was  laid  to  be  more  efiicacious  than  the 
quill  bark.  This  put  practitioners  on  examining  in- 
to the  hifiory  of  the  bark,  on  trying  experiments 
with  it,  and  on  m.aking  comparative  trials  of  its  ef- 
feds  with  thole  of  the  bark  in  common  nfe  on  pa- 
tients labouring  under  intermittent  complaints.  In 
July  1782,  Dr  William  Saunders  publilhed  an  account 
of  this  red  bark  ;  in  which  he  fays,  that  the  fmall  quill 
bark  ufed  in  England,  is  either  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  or  of  the  twigs  or  branches  of  the  old  ones ; 
and  that  the  large  bark,  called  the  red  bark  from  the 
deep  colour,  is  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  old  trees  ; 
and  he  mentions  a  Mr  Arnot,  who  himfelf  gathered 
the  bark  from  the  trees  in  Peru  ;  and  Monf.  Conda- 
mine,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  tree  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  the  ' 
year  1738  ;  who  both  fay,  that  taking  the  bark  from 
an  old  tree  eff'eftually  kills  it  ;  but  that  the  mofl  of  the 
young  trees  which  are  barked,  recover,  and  continue 
healthy  ;  and  that  for  thefc  reafons  the  Spaniards  now 
barked  the  younger  trees  for  foreign  markets,  though 
they  ftill  imported  into  Spain  fome  of  the  bark  of  the 
old  trees,  which  they  efteemed  to  be  much  more  effi- 
cacious than  what  was  got  from  the  young.  From 
thefe  accounts  Dr  Saimders  concludes,  that  the  large 
red  bark  brought  to  London  in  the  year  i  779  was  of 
the  fame  kind  as  that  ufed  by  Sydenham  and  Morton, 
as  it  anfwers  to  the  defcription  of  the  bark  ufed  in 
their  time,  which  is  given  by  Dale  and  other  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  who  were  their  contempora- 
ries. Dr  Saunders  fays,  that  it  is  not  only  ftronger 
and  more  refmous,  but  likcwife  more  eflicacious  and 
certain  in  its  eifeft,  than  the  common  bark,  and  had 
cured  many  agues  after  the  other  had  failed. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona  has  alfo  been  difcovered  in 
the  Wefl  India  illands,  particularly  in  Jamaica  :  It  is 
accurately  defcribed  by  Dr  Wright,  under  the  title 
of  Cinchona  Jamaiceujh,  in  a  paper  publilhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called' 
the  fea-fide  beech,  and  grows  from  20  to  40  feet  high. 
The  white,  furrowed,  thick  outer  bark  is  not  ufed  ; 
the  d?,rk-brown  inner  bark  has  the  common  flavour, 
with  a  mixed  kind  of  a  tafte,  at  firft  of  horfe-radifh 
and  ginger,  becoming  at  laft  bitter  and  aflringent.  It 
feems  to  give  out  more  cxtraftive  matter  than  the  cin- 
chona officinalis.  Some  of  it  was  imported  from  St. 
Lucia,  in  confequence  of  its  having  been  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  army  and  navy  during  the  laft  war ;  and 
it  has  lately  been  treated  of  at  confidcrable  length  by 
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Cinchona.  Dr  Kciuilli,  under  the  title  of  St  L  icia  hark.  Tlie  tVclh 

" « bark  is  fouad  to  be  couliJerably  emetic  and  catliartic, 

which  properties  it  is  faid  to  lol'e  on  drying. 

The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly  in  iilc  in  Britain. 
The  pale  is  brought  there  in  pieces  of  dirtercnt  iizes, 
either  flat  or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red  is  ge- 
nerally in  much  larger,  thicker,  liattith  pieces,  but 
fonietimes  alio  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its  powder  is 
rediilh  like  that  of  Armejiian  bole.  As  already  ob- 
ferved,  it  is  much  more  relinons,  and  polielfes  the  fen- 
fible  qualities  of  the  cinchona  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree than  the  other  forts ;  and  the  more  nearly  tlic  other 
kinds  rcfemble  the  red  bark,  the  better  they  are  now 
conlidered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy,  iirm,  found,  and 
dry ;  friable  between  the  teeth  ;  does  not  fcparatc  in- 
to fibres ;  and  breaks,  not  flii\'ery,  but  ihort,  clofc, 
and  fmooth.  It  has  three  layers  :  the  outer  is  thin, 
rugged,  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour,  but  frequently  co- 
vered with  molly  matter :  the  middle  is  thicker,  more 
compact,  darker  coloured,  very  refuious,  brittle,  and 
yields  hrll  to  the  peiUe  :  the  inraoft  is  more  woody,  fi- 
brous, and  of  a  brighter  red. 

The  Peruvian  bark  yields  its  virtues  both  to  cold 
and  boiling  water  ;  but  the  decoftion  is  thicker,  gives 
out  its  talte  more  readily,  and  forms  an  ink  with  a 
chalybeate  more  fuddenly  than  the  frclli  cold  infufion. 
This  infulion,  however,  contains  at  leafl  as  much  ex- 
traiftive  matter,  but  more  in  a  Ifate  of  folution  ;  and  its 
colour,  on  flanding  fome  time  with  the  chalybeate,  be- 
comes darker,  while  that  of  the  decodion  becomes 
more  faint.  When  they  are  of  a  certain  age,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  chalybeate  renders  them  green  ;  and  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  fer- 
mentation, and  effete.  Mild  or  caullic  alkalies,  or 
lime,  precipitate  the  extracT;ive  matter,  which  in  the 
cafe  of  the  cauftic  alkali  is  rediflblved  by  a  farther  ad- 
dition of  the  alkali.  Lime-water  precipitates  lefs  from 
a  fj-elh  infufion  than  from  a  frelh  decoftion  ;  and  in  the 
precipitate  of  this  lafl  fome  mild  earth  is  perceptible. 
The  infufion  is  by  age  reduced  to  the  fame  flate  with 
the  frcfli  decoftion,  and  then  they  depolite  nearly  an 
equal  quantity  of  mild  earth  and  extractive  matter ;  fo 
that  lime-water,  as  well  as  a  chalybeate,  maybe  ufed 
as  a  tefl  of  the  relative  flrength  and  perifhable  nature 
of  the  different  preparations,  and  of  different  barks. 
Accordingly  cold  infufions  are  found  by  experiments 
to  be  lefs  perilhable  than  decodions  ;  infufions  and  df- 
coctions  of  the  red  bark  than  thofe  of  the  pale  ;  thofe 
of  the  red  bark,  however,  are  found  by  length  of  time 
to  feparate  more  mild  earth  with  the  lime-water,  and 
more  extrafted  matter.  Lime-water,  as  precipitating 
the  extracted  matter,  appears  an  equally  improper  and 
difagreeable  menflruum. 

Water  is  found  to  fufpend  the  refin  by  means  of 
much  lefs  gum  than  has  been  fuppofcd.  Rectified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  extraiSts  a  bitternefs,  but  no  aftringency, 
from  a  refidunm  of  20  affufions  of  cold  water  ;  and 
water  extraifls  aftringency,  but  no  bitternefs,  from  the 
rcilduum  of  as  many  affiifions  of  rectified  fpirit.  The 
relidua  in  both  are  iufipid. 

From  many  ingenious  experiments  made  on  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  by  Dr  Irvine,  which  are  now  publifced  in 
a  di(l(:rtation  which  gained  the  priz«-medal  given  by 
the  Harveiaii  Society  of  Edinbuigh   fas  1783,  the 
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power  of  different  mcnftrua,  as  acting  upon  Peruvian  Cincliouni 
bark,  is  afcertained  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  be-  ■" — -./—' 
fore  been  done  :  and  it  appears,  that  with  refpcct  to 
comparative  power,  the  fluids  after  mentioned  act  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

DiJcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Cauftic  ley. 

French  brandy. 

Rhenilh  wiue. 

Soft  water. 

Vinegar  and  water. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Pi'Iild  vegetable  alkali. 

Lime-wattr. 
The  aniifepcic  powers  of  vinegar  and  bark  united 
are  double  the  fum  of  thofe  taken  I'eparately.     The  a- 
flringent  power  of  the  bark  is  increafed  by  acid  of  vi- 
triol ;   the  bitter  tafle  is  dcflioycd  by  it. 

The  olKciual  preparations  of  the  bark  are,  i.  The 
powder  :  of  this,  the  firll  parcel  that  palics  the  fieve 
being  the  mofl  reflnous  and  brittle  layer,  is  the  flrong- 
efl.  2.  The  extract :  the  watery  and  fpirituous  ex- 
ti'adl  conjoined  form  the  mofl  propci-  preparations  of 
this  kind.  2.  The  refin  :  this  cannot  perhaps  be  ob- 
tained feparate  from  the  gummy  part,  nor  would  it  be 
"delirable.  4.  Spirituou-s  tindure  :  this  is  btfl  made 
with  proof-fpirit.  5.  The  decoction  :  this  preparation, 
tho'  frequently  employed,  is  yet  in  many  rcfpccls  infe- 
rior even  to  a  fimple  watery  infuilon. 

The  befl  form  is  that  of  powder  ;  in  which  the 
conflitnent  parts  are  in  the  molt  effciftual  proportion. 
The  cold  infufion,  which  can  be  made  in  a  lew  mi- 
niues  by  agitation,  the  fpirituous  tincture,  and  the- 
extrad,  arelikewifc  proper  in  this  refpeft.  For  co- 
vering the  talte,  different  patients  require  different  ve- 
hicles ;  liquorice,  aromatic?,  acids,  port-wine,  fiuall 
beer,  porter,  milk,  batter  milk,  &c.  are  frequently 
employed  ;  and  thofe  who  dillike  the  tafle  of  the  bark 
itfclf,  vary  in  their  accounts  to  which  the  preference  is 
due  ;  or  it  may  be  given  in  form  of  eleftuary  with  cur- 
rant-jelly, or  with  brandy  or  rum. 

Praiflitioners  have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  operation  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Some  have 
afcribed  its  virtues  entirely  to  a  flimulant  po\\  er.  But 
while  the  llrongefl  and  mofl  permanent  ftimuli  have 
by  no  means  the  fame  effed  with  bark  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  the  bark  itfelf  fliows  hardly  any  flimulant 
power,  either  from  its  action  on  the  Itomach,  or  on 
other  fenfd)le  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  From  its 
aftion  on  dead  animal  fibres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  a  powerful  aflringent ;  and  from  its  good  ef- 
f  efts  in  certain  cafes  of  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  pre- 
fume  that  it  is  a  ftill  more  powerful  tonic.  To  this 
tonic  power  fome  think  that  its  aftion  as  an  antifeptrc 
is  to  be  entirely  attributed  :  but  that,  independently 
of  this,  it  has  a  very  powerful  efFcft  in  refilling  the 
feptic  procefs  to  which  animal  fubftances  are  naturally 
fubjeded,  appears  beyond  all  difpute,  from  its  effcds 
in  rcfifling  putrefadion,  not  only  in  dead  animal  fo- 
lids,  but  even  in  animal  fluids,  when  entirely  detached 
from  tlie  living  body. 

But  although  it  be  admitted  that  the  Peruvian  bark 
a<5ls  powerfully  as  an  aflringent,  as  a  tonic,  and  as  an 
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CJnchoni.  anfiftptic;  yet  ihtle  principles  will  by  no  means  cx- 

^ '  plain  all  the  elfcels  derived  iroin  it  in  the  cure  ol'  dit- 

cafcs.  And  accordingly,  from  no  artiliti.il  combina- 
tion in  which  thefc  powers  are  combined,  or  in  w  hich 
they  exill  even  in  a  higher  degree,  can  the  good  cou- 
ftqiiences  refnlting  from  Peruvian  bark  be  obtained. 
Many  praclitioncrs,  tlitreforc,  arc  difpolcd  to  view  it 
as  a  fpecific.  If  by  a  fpt'citic  we  mean  an  infallible  re- 
medy, it  cannot  indeed  be  conlidcrcd  as  intiiled  to 
that  appellation ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  very  powerful 
remedy,  of  the  operation  of  which  no  fatisfactory  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  given,  it  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  denominated  a  fpccitic.  But  whatever  its 
mode  of  operation  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  daily  employed  with  fuccefs  in  a  great  variety  of 
different  difeafes. 

It  was  tiril  introduced,  as  has  already  been  faid,  for 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  in  thefe,  when 
properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  fails  of  fuccefs.  Prafti- 
tioners,  however,  have  ditiercd  with  regard  to  thcbeil 
mode  of  cxihibition  ;  fomc  prefer  giving  it  juft  before 
the  fit,  fjme  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after 
it.  Some,  again,  order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
between  the  tits  ;  the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent 
and  larger  according  to  the  frequency  of  the  fits  ;  and 
this  mode  of  exhibition,  although  it  may  perhaps 
fomctimes  lead  to  the  employnicjit  of  more  bark  than 
is  necelTary,  we  confider  as  upon  the  whole  preferable, 
from  being  befl  fiiited  to  mofl  flomachs.  The  requifite 
ijuantity  is  very  different  in  different  cafes;  and  in 
matiy  vernal  iniennitttnts  it  feenis  even  hardly  necef- 
fcry. 

It  often  pukes  or  purges,  and  fometimes  opprefTes 
the  flomach.  Thefc,  or  any  other  effccfs  that  may 
take  place,  are  to  be  counterafted  by  remedies  parti- 
calarly  appropriated  to  them.  Thus,  vomiting  is  of- 
ten rcltrained  by  exhibiting  it  in  wine;  loofenefa  by 
combining  it  with  opium  ;  and  oppreffion  at  flomach, 
by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic.  But  unlefs  for  obvia- 
ting particular  occurrences,  it  is  more  fuccefsful  when 
exhibited  in  its  liraple  flate  than  with  any  addition  ; 
and  there  feeuis  to  be  little  ground  for  believing  that 
its  powers  are  incrcafed  by  crude  fal  ammoniac,  or 
any  other  additions  which  have  frequently  been  made. 
It  is  now  given,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  difcafc,  without  previous  evacuations,  which,  with 
the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under  dofes  of  it,  by  retard- 
ing the  cure,  often  feems  to  induce  abdominal  inflam- 
mation, fcirrhus,  jaundice,  heftio,  dropfy,  &c.  fymp- 
tojns  formerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intempe- 
rate ufe  of  the  bark,  but  which  are  befl  obviated  by  its 
early  and  large  ufe.  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only  till  the 
paroxyfins  ccafe,  but  till  the  natural  appetite,  flrength, 
and  complexion  return.  Its  ufe  is  then  to  be  gradually 
left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  iiitervals  to  fccure  a- 
gainfl  a  relapfe;  to  which,  hovvcver  unaccountable,  in- 
dependently of  the  recovery  of  vigour,  there  often  feems 
to  be  a  peculiar  difpofition  ;  and  efpecially  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  eafl:.  Although,  hov/ever,  niofl 
cvacnants  conjoined  with  the  Peruvian  bark  in  inter- 
mittcnts  arc  rather  prejudicial  than  otherwife,  yet  it  is 
of  advantage,  previous  to  its  ufc,  to  empty  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  particularly  the  flomach  ;  and  on  this 
account. good  effefts  are. often  pbtained  from  prcmifing 
ail  emetic. 


It  is  a  medicine  which  fccms  not  only  fuittd  to  both  Cinchona, 
formed  and   latent  inicrmittents,  but  to  that  flatc  of  Cinciima- 
fibrt  on  which  all  rigidly  periodical  difeafes  fcem  to       t"s- 
depend;   as  periodical  pain,  inifammalion,  heniorrha-  "       "^       ' 
gy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  uf  external  fcnfe,  &c. 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fomc  in  all  continued  fevers : 
at  the  fame  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
clean,  and  to  promote  when  necellary  the  evacuation 
of  redundant  bile  ;  always,  however,  fo  as  to  weaken 
as  little  as  poflible. 

In  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  promotes  languid  ertip- 
tion  and  fuppuration,  diminilhes  the  fever  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  it,  and  prevents  or  correfts  putrefccncc 
and  gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is  nuich  ufed,  as  it  is 
externally  and  internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gangrene. 

In  contagious  dyfentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has 
been  ufed  by  the  mouth,  and  by  injedion  with  and 
without  opium. 

In  all  thofe  hemorrhagies  called  pajjive,  and  w  hich 
it  is  allowed  all  hemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  become, 
and  likewife  in  other  increafed  difcharges,  it  is  much 
ufed  ;  and  in  certain  undefined  cafes  of  hasmoptyfis, 
fomc  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  effeftual  when  joined 
with  an  abforbent. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpofition  to  nervous  and 
convulfive  difeafes  ;  and  foine  have  great  confidence  in 
it  joined  with  the  acid  of  vitriol,  in  cafes  of  phthifis, 
fcrophula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  fcurvy,  and 
in  flates  of  convalcfcence. 

In  thefe  cafes  in  general,  notwiihflanding  the  ufe 
of  the  acid,  it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a  milk 
diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local 
affedlion,  it  is  often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diu- 
retics, or  other  evacuants  ;  and  by  its  early  exhibition 
after  the  water  is  once  drawn  oft,  or  even  begins  to 
be  freely  difcharged,  a  frelh  accumulation  is  prevent- 
ed, and  a  radical  cure  obtained.  In  obflinate  vene- 
real cafes,  particularly  thofe  which  appear  under  the 
form  of  pains  in  the  bones,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  often 
fuccefsfully  ftibjoined  to  mercury,  or  even  given  in 
eunjunftion  with  it. 

CINCINK'ATUS,  the  Roman  diftator,  was  taken 
from  the  plough,  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
conful  ;  in  which  ofKce  he  reflored  public  tranquillity, 
and  then  returned  to  his  rural  employments.  Being 
called  forth  a  fecond  time  to  be  didator,  he  conquered 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  and,  refuling  all  rewards,  re- 
tired to  his  farm  again,  after  he  had  been  dictator  only 
16  days.  The  fam.e  circumftance  appeared  once  more 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  376  years  be- 
fore Chrift. 

Order  of  C/nc/k^'^itvs,  or  //?e  Ciruir^iiati,  a  focicty 
which  was  eflablifhcd  in  America  foon  after  the 
peace,  and  confifls  of  the  generals  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  This  inflitu- 
tion,  called  after  the  name  of  the  Eoman  didator 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  officers,  and  the  union  of  the  flates  ;  and 
alfo  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and 
orphans  whofc  hufbands  and  fathers  had  fallen  during 
the  war,  and  for  their  defcendants.  The  fociety  wasfub- 
divided  into  flate  focieties,  w  hich  were  to  meet  on  the 
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CiiiAure  4t]iof  July,  and  witli  other  biillacrs  ilcpiue  a  numbtr 
II  of  their  members  to  couveuc   in  ilaicti  ge iitral  iiicet- 

Cinnabar.  ings.  The  members  of  the  infliuuiou  were  to  be  di- 
'  ^  '  flinguiflied  by  wearing  a  medal,  eml)lematical  of  tjic 
defign  of  the  fociety  ;  and  the  lionours  and  advantages 
were  to  be  hereditary  in  tlie  eldcil  male  heirs,  and,  in 
default  of  male  ilfue,  in  the  collateral  male  heirs.  Ho- 
norary members  were  to  be  admitted,  bnt  without  the 
hereditary  advantages  of  the  fociety,  aild  provided 
their  number  ihould  never  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
four  of  the  officers  or  their  defcendants.  Though  the 
apparent  dcfigns  of  tliis  fociety  were  harmlefs  and 
honourable,  it  did  not  efeape  popular  jcaloiify.  Views 
of  a  deeper  nature  were  imputed  to  the  framers  ;  and 
the  inltitution  was  cenfured  and  oppoi'cd  as  giving 
birth  to  a  military  nobility,  of  a  dangerous  ariltocra- 
tic  power,  which  might  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to 
tlie  liberties  of  the  new  empire.  But  the  principal 
ground  of  apprehenlion  was  the  fuppofcd  tight  of  in- 
heritance connected  with  this  honour  to  render  it  he- 
reditary ;  which,  however,  by  a  new  conftitution,  now 
under  conlideration,  is  propofed  to  be  altered. 

CINCTURE,  in  architeiture,  a  ring,  liil,  or  or- 
lo,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  flraft  of  a  column, 
feparating  the  lliaft  at  one  end  from  the  bafe,  and  at 
the  other  from  the  capital. 

CINEAS,  a  Theifalian,  mi nifter  and  friend  to  Pyr- 
rhns  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  fent  to  Rome  by  his 
maftcr  to  fue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  however,  could 
not  obtain.  He  told  Pyrrhus  that  the  Roman  fenate 
was  a  venerable  allembly  of  kings  ;  and  obferved,  that 
to  fight  with  them  was  to  fight  againft  another  Hy- 
dra. He  was  of  fuch  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome  lie  could  call  every  fenator 
and  knight  by  his  name. 

CINERITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  different 
fubftances,  on  account  of  their  rcfembling  allies  either 
in  colour  or  confiftence  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain  has  fomctimes  got  this  epithet. 

CINNA,  (L.  Corn.)  a  Roman  who  opprell'ed  the 
republic  with  his  cruelties.  He  was  banilhed  by  Oc- 
tavius  for  attempting  to  make  the  fugitive  Haves  free. 
He  joined  himfelf  with  Marius  ;  and  with  him  at  the 
head  of  the  (laves  he  defeated  his  enemies,  and  made 
himfelf  conful  even  to  a  fourth  time.  He  malfacred 
fo  many  citizens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became  odi- 
ous ;  and  one  of  his  officers  alVaffuiated  him  at  Ancona, 
as  he  was  preparing  war  againfl  Sylla. 

CiNNA,  (C.  Helvius)  a  poet  intimate  with  Csfar. 
He  went  to  attend  the  obfequies  of  Casfar,  and  being 
millaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  he  was 
torn  to  pieces. — Alfo  a  grandfon  of  Pompey's.  He 
confpired  againft  Auguflus,  who  pardoned  him,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  mofl  intimate  friends.  He  was 
conful  A.  U.  C.  758,  and  made  Auguflus  his  heir. 

CINNABAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  either  native 
or  faftitious. 

The  native  cinnabar  is  an  ore  of  quickfilver,  mode- 
rately compact,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  ftriated 
red  colour. 

Fafitt'tom  cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  ful- 
phur  fublimed,  and  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  red  glebe. 
The  beft.  is  of  a  high  colour,  and  full  of  fibres  like 
needles.     See  Ch  emistry,  n°  1404. 

The  cjiicf  ufe  of  cinnabar  is  for  painting.    Although 
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the  body  is  compofcd  of  lidphur,  which  is  of  a  light  Cinnamon 
colour,  and  mercury  which  is  while  as  lilver,  it  is  ne- 
verthckfs  of  an  exceeding  ilrong  red  colour.  Lumps 
of  it  are  of  a  deep  brown  red  witliout  brilliancy  ; 
but  when  the  too  great  intenfity  of  its  colour  is  di- 
minilhed  by  bruiling  and  dividing  it  into  fmall  parts, 
(which  is  a  method  generally  ufed  to  lellen  tlie  in- 
tenlity  of  all  colours),  the  red  of  the  cinnabar  be- 
coiHes  more  and  more  exalted,  flame  coloured,  and  ex- 
ceedingly vivid  and  brilliant  ;  in  this  ftaie  it  is  called 
ver7iiili:oii. 

Cinnabar  is  often  employed  as  an  internal  medicine. 
Hoffman  greatly  rcconnnends  it  as  a  fcdative  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  :  and  Stahl  makes  it  an  ingredient  in  his 
tiiuperant  p(.wiitfr.  Other  intelligent  phyficians  deny- 
that  cinnabar  taken  internally  has  any  medicinal  qua- 
lity. Their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  infolubriiy  of 
this  fubflance  in  any  menllruum.  This  qncJlion  con- 
cerning its  internal  utility  cannot  be  decided  without 
furtlicr  rcfcarches  and  experiments  ;  but  cinnabar  is 
certainly  ufed  with  fuccefs  to  procure  a  mercurial  fii- 
migat'on,  when  that  method  of  cure  is  proper  in  ve- 
nereal difeafes.  F'or  this  purpofe  it  is  burnt  in  an  open 
fire  on  red-hot  coals,  by  which  tlie  mercury  is  difen- 
gaged  and  forms  vapours,  which,  being  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  difeafed  perfon,  penetrate  through  the 
pores  of  the  fkin,  and  produce  Stlefts  faiiilar  to  thofe 
of  mercury  adminiflcred  by  friftion. 

CINNAMON,  the  bark  of  two  fpccies  of  laurus. 
The  true  cinnamon  is  from  the  Laurus  cinnamomum ; 
and  the  bafe  cinnamon,  which  is  often  fold  for  the 
true,  is  from  the  laurus  calha.     See  Laurus. 

CmnAhsovi-lValcr,  is  made  by  diililling  the  bark 
firfl  infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  white- 
wine. 

Clovs-CiNNAMON,  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil,  which  is  often  fubllituted  for  real  cloves. 

White  C/A'A'4jM0N,  called  alfo  IViriter's  bark,  is  the 
bark  of  a  tree  frequent  in  the  ille  of  St  Domingo,  Gua- 
dalupe, ire.  of  a  lliarp  biting  tafle  like  pepper. 
Some  ufe  it  inflead  of  nutmeg  ;  and  in  medicine  it  is 
efteeemed    a   ilomacLic   and    antifcorbiuic.     See   Ca- 

NELLA. 

CINNAMUS,  a  Greek  hiflorian,  WTOte  a  hiflory 
of  the  eaftcrn  empire,  during  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Manuel  Comniencs,  from  iriS  to  1145.  His  ilyle  is 
reckoned  the  beft  of  the  modern  Greek  authors.  He 
died  after  1183. 

CINNERETH,  Cinereth,  C^V/;;fm/;,  (Mofcs)  ; 
or  Cennefareth,  (anc.  geog.)  a  lake  of  the  Lower  Ga- 
lilee ;  c^\\ti.l\\z  Sea  of  Galilee,  (Matthew);  of  Tibe- 
rius, (John).  Its  name  Ceuncfareth  is  from  a  fmall 
cognominal  dillrift  upon  it.  In  breadth  40  Itadia,  in 
length  140.  The  water  frefli  and  fit  to  drink,  and 
abounding  in  filh. 

CINQUEFOIL,  in  botany.     See  Potentilla. 

CINQL'E-PoRTs,  five  havens  that  lie  on  the  calt 
part  of  England,  towards  France  :  thus  called  by  way 
of  eminence  on  account  of  their  fuperior  importance, 
as  having  been  thotight  by  the  kings  to  merit  a  parti- 
cular regard  for  their  prefervation  againlt  invafion. 
Hence  they  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are  governed 
by  a  keeper,  with  the  title  of  Lord-viardcn  of  the 
Cinque-ports, 

Cambden  tells  us,  that  William  the  Conqueror  firft 
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appoiiitca  a  warden  of  the  Cinquc-pons  :  but  King 
John  firll  j^ranted  ihcm  thtir  privileges ;  and  ihat  up- 
on condiliiin  llicy  Ihould  provide  80  il-,ips  ;:[  their 
own  charge  for  40  days,  as  often  as  tlie  king  flioiild 
have  occaiion  in  the  wars  ;  he  being  then  llraitencd 
for  a  navy  to  recover  Normandy. 

The  (ivc  ports  are,  llaflings,  Romney,  Hythe, 
Dover,  and  Sandwich.— Thorn  tells  us,  that  Ha- 
ftinn-s  provided  21  vcllijls,  and  in  each  vcii'cl  zr  men. 
■l'o''this  port  belong  Seaford,  Pevcnfey,  Hedney, 
Winchelfey,  Rye,  Hamine,  Wakeibourn,  Crenctli, 
and  Forthclipe. — Romney  provided  live  lliips,  and  in 
each  24  men.  To  this  belong  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Of- 
warftone,  Dangcmarcs,  and  Romenhal — Hythe  lur- 
nilhedfive  lhips,andincach  21  fcamen.  Tothisbelongs 
Wcftmeath. — Dover  the  fame  number  as  Haftings.  To 
this  belong  Folkllon,  Kcvcrlham,  and  Marge. — Lall- 
ly,  Smdwich  fiirnilhed  the  fame  with  Hythe.  To 
tills  belong  Kordiwic,  R.cculver,  Serre,  and  Deal. 

The  privileges  granted  to  them  in  confequence  of 
thcfe  fervi-;es  were'very  great.  Among  others,  they 
were  each  of  them  to  fend  two  barons  to  reprefent 
them  in  parliament  ;  their  deputies  were  to  bear  the 
canopy  over  the  king's  head  at  the  time  of  his  coro- 
nation, and  to  dine  at  the  uppermoft.  table  in  the 
great  hall  on  his  right  hand  ;  to  be  exempted  from  fub- 
fidies  and  othf-r  aids  ;  their  heirs  to  be  free  from 
perfonal  wardlhip,  notwithftanding  any  tenure  ;  to  be 
impleaded  in  their  own  towns,  and  not  elfewhere  ; 
not  to  be  liable  to  tolls,  £:c. 

The  Cinque-ports  give  the  following  titles  :  Ha- 
ftings,  a  barony  to  the  ancient  family  of  Huntington  : 
Romney,  to  the  Mardiams  :  Dover,  new  barony,  to  a 
branch  of  the  York  family  ;  formerly  a  dukedom  (now 
extinct)  to  the  ^iicenfberry  family :  Sandwich,  an 
earldom  to  a  branch  of  the  Montagues. 

CINTRA,  a  cape  and  mountain  of  Portugal,  in 
the  proviiice  of  Ellremadura,  ufually  called  the  Rock 
r4  Li.fbou.  It  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the  entrance  of 
tlic  river  Tajo  ;  and  there  is  a  town  of  the  fame  name 
fituated  thereon.     W.  Long.  10.  ij.  N.  Lat.  59.  o. 

CINUS,  or  Cynus,  a  famous  civilian  of  Piftoia  in 
the  14th  centivvy.  His  commentary  on  the  Code  wa^ 
finifned  in  131  5  :  he  alfo  wrote  on  fome  parts  of  the 
digeft.  He  was  no  Icfs  famous  for  his  Italian  poems  ; 
and  is  rariked  among  thofc  who  firft  gave  graces  to  the 
Tufcan  lyric  poetry. 

CINY'RA,  in  the  Jewidi  antiquities,  a  nmfical  in- 
llrnment.  This,  and  the  Hebrew  chmor,  which  is  ge- 
nerally tranllated  cithura,  i_ya,  or  pfalteriiim,  are  the 
fame.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was  played  on  in  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem.  Jofephus  fays  that  the  cinyra  of 
the  temple  had  ten  firings,  and  that  it  was  touched 
witli  a  bow.  In  another  place  he  fays  that  Solomon 
inade  a  great  nur.iber  of  them  with  a  precious  kind  of 
metal  called  chfir-nn;  wherein  he  contradicts  thefcrip- 
tures,  which  iiiform  us  that  Solomon's  chinors  M'ere 
made  of  wood. 

CINYRAS,  (fab.  hilt.)  a  king  of  Cyprus,  fon  of 
Paphus.  He  married  Cenchreis,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daaghter  cilied  IVhrrha.  Myrrha  fell  in  love  with  her 
father,  and  in  the  abfence  o(  her  mother  {lie  introdu- 
ced herfelf  into  his  bed  by  means  of  her  nurfe.  Ciny- 
ras  hid  by  her  a  fon  called  AJotiis ,-  and  when  he  knew 
the  inceft  he  h.id  committed,  he  attempted  to  flab  his 
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daughter,  who  efcaped  his  purfuii  and  ficd  to  Arabia, 
v\herc,  after  (lie  had  brought  forth,  flie  was  ch.ingcd 
into  a  tree  v.'hich  ftill  bears  her  name.     Cinyra^s,  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  fomc,  (tabbed  him  ft  If. 

CION,  or  CvoN,  in  gardening,  a  young  flioot, 
fprour,  cr  fprig,  put  forth  by  a  tree.  Grafting  is  per- 
iormed  by  the  application  ot  the  cion  of  one  plant  up- 
on the  ftoek  of  another.  To  produce  a  liock  of  cions 
for  grafting,  planting,  &c.  the  gardeners  fomctimes 
cutotfthc  bodies  of  trees  a  little  above  the  grouiid, 
and  only  leave  a  flump  or  root  (landing  :  the  redun- 
dant lap  will  not  fail  next  fpring  to  put  forth  a  great 
number  of  (hoots.  In  dreliing  dwarf-trees,  a  great  ma- 
ny cions  are  to  be  cut  oft". 

ClOTAT,  a  fea-port  town  of  Provence  in  France  ; 
famous  for  Hufcadinc  wine.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay  of 
Laquea,  between  Marfeilles  and  Toulon ;  and  the 
harbour  is  defended  by  a  flrong  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  ;o. 
N.  Lat.  4^.  10. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher,  one  of  the  Arable  charac- 
ters or  figures  ufed  in  computation,  fcrmcd  thus,  o. 
See  Arithmetic. 

Cipher  is  alfo  a  kind  of  enjgmatic  charafler,  com. 
pofed  of  feveral  letters  interwoven,  which  are  general- 
ly the  initial  letters  of  the  pcrk-ns  names  for  whom 
the  ciphers  are  intended.  Thefe  are  frequently  ufed 
on  (eals,  coaches,  and  other  moveables. — Anciently, 
merchants  and  tradefmen  were  not  allowed  to  bear 
arms  :  in  lieu  thereof,  they  bore  their  cyphers,  c-r 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names,  artfully  interv.oven 
about  a  crofs  ;  of  which  w"e  have  divers  inftances  oh 
tombs,  &c.     See  Devise. 

Cipher,  denotes  likewife  certain  fecret  characters 
difguifed  and  varied,  ufed  in  writing  letters  that  con- 
tain fome  fecret,  not  to  be  underflood  but  by  thcfc 
between  whom  the  cipher  is  agreed  on. 

De  la  Guilletiere,  in  his  hacedavion  ancient  end  -,!;(,- 
dern,  endeavours  to  make  the  ancient  Spartans  the  in- 
ventors of  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher.  Their  fcytala, 
according  to  him,  was  the  firft  Iketch  of  this  mylleri- 
ous  art :  thefe  fcytalae  were  two  rollers  of  wood,  of 
equal  length  and  thicknefs  ;  one  of  them  kept  by  the 
cphori ;  the  other  by  the  general  of  the  army  ftnt  on 
any  expedition  againd  the  enemy.  V/henfoever  thofc 
magillrates  w-ould  fend  any  fecret  orders  to  the  gene- 
ral, they  took  a  flip  of  parchment,  and  rolled  it  very 
juflly  about  the  fcytala  which  they  had  referved ;  and 
in  this  flate  wrote  their  intentions,  which  appeared 
perfefl  and  confident  while  the  parchment  continued 
on  the  roll :  when  taken  oft,  the  writing  was 
maimed,  and  without  conneilion  :  but  was  eafily  ro* 
trieved  by  the  general,  upon  his  applying  it  to  his 
fcytala. 

Polybius  fays,  that  j?lneas  Taftitus,  20CO  years  ago, 
collected  together  20  diftercni  manners  of  writing  io 
as  not  to  be  underflood  by  any  but  thofe  in  the  fe- 
cret ;  part  whereof  were  invented  by  himfelf,  and  part 

ufed  before  his  time Triihemius,  Cap.  Porta,  Vige- 

nere,  and  P.  Kiceron,  have  written  cxprcfsly  on  the 
fubjeft  of  ciphers. 

As  the  writing  in  cipher  is  become  an  an  ;  fo  is  the 
reading  or  unravelling  thereof,  called  dscii-hcritig. — 
The  rules  of  deciphering  are  different  in  different  lan- 
guages. By  obferving  the  following,  yon  will  fcon 
make  out  any  common  cipher  written  in  Englilh. 

J.  Obfkrve 
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Cipher.         I.  Obfcrve  the  letters  or  charafters  that  moft  frc- 

" '  queutl/  occur  ;  and  let  them  down  for  the  fix  vowels, 

including  y  ;  and  of  thcfe  the  moll  frequent  will  genc- 
rali/  be  i,  and  the  leall  frequent  //. 

2.  The  vo>vels  tliat  moll  frequently  come  together 
are  ea  and  on. 

3.  The  conlbnant  mod  contmon  at  the  ends  of  words 
is  1,  and  the  next  frequent  »•  and  t. 

4.  When  two  limilar  chariiclers  come  together,  they 
are  moft  likely  to  be  the  conlonants  f,  /,  or  j,  or  the 
vowels  i  or  0. 

J.  The  letter  that  precedes  or  follows  two  fimilar 
,  charafters  is  either  a  vowel,  or  /,  ;//,  ;;,  or  r. 

6.  In  deciphering,  begin  with  the  words  that  confill 
of  a  lingle  letter,  which  will  he  either  a,  /,  0,  or  &. 

7.  Then  take  the  words  of  two  letters,  one  of  which 
will  be  a  vowel.  Of  thefe  words  the  moll  frequent  are, 
a/t,  to,  be,  by,  of,  on,  or,  no,  fo,  as,  at,  if,  in,  is,  it,  hi, 
me,  tuy,  us,  ws,  0771. 

8.  Ill  words  of  three  letters  there  are  mofl  common- 
ly two  confonants.  Of  thefe  words  the  moll  frequent 
are,  the,  and,  not,  but,  yet,  for,  tho' ,  hov),  vjhy,  all, you, 
Jhe,  his,  her,  tnr,  -who,  7i7ay,  can,  did,  was,  are,  has, 
had,  let,  one,  two,  fix,  ten,  ire. — Some  of  thefe,  or  thofe 
of  two  letters,  will  be  found  in  every  fentence. 

9.  The  moft  common  \vords  of  four  letters  are,  this, 
that,  then,  thus,  with,,  when,  jro7n,  here,  fo/iie,  mojl, 
7:0ns,  they,  the7/i,  whom,  7/iine,  your,  felj,  viitji,  will, 
have,  been,  were,  jour,  fine,  nine.  Sec. 

10.  The  mod  ufual  words  of  five  letters  are,  there, 
thefe,  thofe,  which,  were,  while,  fi/ice,  their,  Jhalt, 
ntight,  could,  would,  ought,  three,  feven,  eight,  &c. 

11.  Words  of  two  or  more  fyllables  frequently  begin 
with  double  confonants,  or  with  a  prepofition  ;  that  is, 
a  vowel  joined  with  one  or  more  confonants.  The  moil 
common  double  confonants  are  bl,  br,  dr,  fi,fr,  gl,  gr, 
ph,pl,  pr,Jh,/b,f[>,  ft,  th,  tr,  wh,  wr,  &c.  and  the  mofl 
common  prepofitions  are  com,  con,  de,  dis,  ex,  :7n,  in, 
int,  }nis,  per,  pre,  pro,  re,fub,fup,  tin,  &c. 

1 2.  The  double  confonants  mofl  frequent  at  the  end 
of  long  words  are,  ck,  Id,  If,  mn,  7id,  ng,  rl,  rut,  rn,  rp, 
rt,  fin,  ft,  xt,  &c.  and  the  mofl  common  terminations 
are  ed,  en,  er,  es,  et,  ing,  ly,fon,  fio/i,  tion,  able,  ence, 
ent,  7/ient,  full,  lefs,  nefs,  &c. 

»  In  On  Plate  CXXXVII.*  fig.  7.  is  given  an  example 

'nl.,IV.  of  a  cipher  wrote  in  arbitrary  charafters  as  is  common- 
ly praftifed.  It  will  be  eafily  deciphered  by  obferviug 
the  rules  :  but  when  the  charaders  are  all  placed 
clofe  together,  as  in  the  example  fig.  8.  and  as  they  al- 
ways fliould  be,  the  deciphering  is  much  more  difficult. 

To  decipher  a  writing  of  this  fort,  yon  nmft  firft 
look  for  thofe  charafters  that  mofl  frequently  occur, 
and  fet  them  down  for  vowels  as  before.  Then  ob- 
ferve  the  fimilar  charafters  that  come  together ;  but 
you  mufl  remember  that  two  Inch  charafters  may 
here  belong  to  two  words.  You  are  next  to  remember 
the  combinations  of  two  or  three  charafters  that  are 
mofl  frequent  ;  which  will  be  fome  of  the  words  in 
the  feventh  and  eighth  of  the  foregoing  rules  ;  and  by 
obferving  the  other  rules,  yon  will  infallibly  difcover, 
with  time  and  attention,  any  cipher  wrote  on  thefe 
principles. 

When  the  words  are  wrote  all  clofe  together,  if 
the  key  to  the  cipher  were  to  be  changed  every 
word,  according  to  a  regtdar  method  agreed  on  be- 
Voi.V, 
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twecn  the  parties,  as  might  be  done  by  cither  of  the    Ciphrr. 

methods  mentioned  in  N"   II.  btlnw,  with  very  little  ' v/~— ' 

additional  trouble,  the  writing  would  tlien  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  decipher.  The  longer  any  letter  wrote 
in  cipher  is,  the  more  eafy  it  is  to  dcciplicr,  as  then  the 
repetitions  of  tlie  charaiiters  and  conibinatious  are  the 
more  frequent. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  two  forego- 
ing ciphers  ;  in  which  we  have  inverted  tlu;  order  of 
the  words  and  letters,  that  they  who  are  dtiirous  of 
trying  their.talent  at  deciplieriug,  may  uol,  inadver- 
tently, read  the  explanation  before  the  cipher. 

enil  eno  ton  dna  shtnom  elohw  eerht,  suoidifrep 
dna  leurc  o  noituac  &  ecnedrup  fo  klat  liiw  uoy  :  on, 
rotiart,  tcelgen  &  ecuereffidni  si  ti.  yltrohs  rettel  a  em 
dues  ot  snaem  emof  dnif  rehtie,  traeh  eht  morf  semoc 
ti  taht  ees  em  tel  &,  erom  ecaf  ym  ees  ot  erad  reven  ro. 

evlewt  fo  ruoh  eht  ta  thgin  siht,  Icdatic  eht  fo  etag 
eht  crofeb  elbmella  Uiw  sdneirf  rtio  11a.  ruoh  eht  01 
lautcntip  eb  :  deraperp  Hew  emoc  dna,  ytrebil  ruoy 
niager  ot,  ylevarb  cid  ro.  thgin  eht  si  siht,  su  sekam 
rehtie  taht,  etiuq  su  seodnu  ro. 

Contrivances  for  communicating  intelligence  by  C\- 

PHER. 

1.  By  7iieans  of  a  pack  of  cards.     The  parties   mufl 
previoully  agree  in  what  manner  the  cards  fliall  be  firll 
placed,  and  then  how  they  Ihall  be  ihuffled.     Thus  fup- 
pofe  the  cards  are  to  be  firfl  placed  in  the  order  as  here- 
after follows,  and  then  HiufHed  by  taking  off  3  from  the 
top,  putting  the  next  2  over  them,  and  the  following  3 
under  them,*  and  fo  alternately.     Therefore  the  par-  •  By  flmf- 
ty  who  fends  the  cipher  firll  writes  the  contents  of  it  fling  the 
on  a  feparate  paper,  and  then  copies  the  firfl  32  letters  c^rdsiiithU 
on  the  cards,  by  writing  one  letter  on  every  card  ;  lie  "■'^""'^'^•m 
then  fliutHes  them,  in  the  manner  defcribed,  and  writes     "^^' 
the  fecond  32  letters  :  he  fliufHes  them  a  fecond  time,  ly  j  to  p„t 
and  writes  the  third  32  letters,  and  fo  of  the  refl.    An  under  at 
example  will  make  this  plain.     Suppofe  the  letter  to  Ull. 
be  as  follows  : 

I  a7n  in  full  7narch  to  relieve  you  ;  wilhi/i\  three  days 
I fhall  be  with  you.  If  the  enc\7/iy  in  the  7nea/i  ti7ne 
fjjould  7!iake  an  a[faii\lt,  remsfnber  what  you  owe  to  your 
countr\y,  toyour  ja7iiily,  a7id yourfelj.  Live  with  ho\noiir, 
or  die  with  glory. 


Order  of  the  cards  befor 

e 

the  ifl  fluiffie. 

Ace  fpade 
Ten  diamonds 

i 
a 

a 

J 

d 
e 

u    y     i 
u     I 

Eight  hearts 

7ti 

1 

tn 

0     i     ti 

King  fpades 
Nine  clubs 

i 

7! 

s 
h 

u 

I 

tn     I 
e     0 

Seven  diamonds 

f 

b 

m 

r     i 

Nine  diamonds 

U 

e 

a 

c     t     n 

Ace  clubs 

I 

w 

k 

V  y    i 

Knave  hearts 

I 

s 

e 

e     a     e 

Seven  fpades 
Ten  clubs 

m 
a 

i 
i 

a 

i 

r     m    ta 

h      e     r 

Ten  hearts 

r 

r 

h 

0    f 

Qiieen  fpades 
Eight  diamonds 
Eight  clubs 

c 
k 
t 

h 
a 

y 

e 
h 
0 

e     i 

y    w 
0      0     I 

Seven  hearts 

0 

y 

a 

oho 

Oiieen  clubs 

r 

0 

71 

u    y     h 

Nine  fpades 
King  hearts 

e 
I 
C 

e 

i 

t 

y  f  y 

e     u     (J 

Quecii 
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Queen  diamonds 

/ 

d 

s 

0 

c 

Eight  fpadcs 

e 

i 

II 

w 

s 

» 

Knave  clubs 

V 

f 

It 

n 

t 

g 

Seven  clubs 

e 

I 

1 

I 

) 

Ace  hearts 

J' 

r 

c 

b 

r 

Nine  hearts 

0 

1 

11 

w 

0 

t 

Ace  diamonds 

ii 

h 

1 

t 

ir 

d 

Knave  fpadcs 

■w 

I 

111 

a 

I 

Ten  ipadcs 

i 

e 

y 

t 

r 

r 

King  diamonds 

t 

t 

i 

b 

H 

r 

Qiictn  hearts 

h 

h 

m 

111 

U 

King  clubs 

i 

11 

a 

t 

h 

Knave  diamonds 

n 

e 

u 

r 

0 
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The  pcrfon  that  receives  theie  cards  firfl  places  them 
iji  the  order  agreed  on,  and  tranlcribes  the  tirll  letter 
on  every  card.  He  then  fluiilles  them,  according  to 
order,  and  tranfcribcs  the  I'econd  Icitcr  on  each  card. 
He  lluilHes  them  a  fecoad  time,  and  tranlcribes  the 
third  letters  :  and  fo  of  the  relL 

If  the  cards  were  to  be  Ihuiflcd  the  fecond  time  by 
three  and  fours,  the  third  time  by  two  and  fours,  i:rc. 
it  would  make  the  cipher  Hill  more  difficult  to  dif- 
cover  :  though  as  all  ciphers  depend  on  the  combina- 
tion of  letters,  there  are  fcarcc  any  that  may  not  be 
deciphered  with  time  and  pains  ;  as  we  lliall  Ihowfur- 
ther  on.  'I'hofe  ciphers  are  the  belt  that  are  by  their 
nature  moft  free  from  fufpicion  of  being  ciphers,  as  for 
example,  if  the  letier-s  were  there  wrote  with  fympathe- 
tic  ink,  the  cards  might  then  pafs  for  a  common  pack. 

II.  By  a  dial.  On  a  piece  of  fquare  palleboard 
ABCD,  fig.  3.  4.  draw  the  circle  EFGH,  and  divide 
it  into  26  equal  parts,  in  each  of  which  muft  be  wrote 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

On  the  infide  of  this  there  mull  be  another  circle  of 
pafleboard,  ILMN,  moveable  round  the  centre  O,  and 
the  extremity  of  this  muft  be  divided  into  the  fame 
number  of  equal  parts  as  the  other.  On  this  alfo  mull 
be  wrote  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  however, 
need  not  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  order.  The  perfon 
with  whom  yon  corrcfpond  mufl  have  a  fimilar  dial, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  your  letter  you  mufl  put  any 
two  letters  that  anfwer  to  each  other  when  yuu  have 
fixed  the  dial. 

Exam.  Suppofe  you  would  write  as  follows  :  "  If 
you  will  come  over  to  us,  you  fliall  have  a  penfion,  and 
you  may  flill  make  a  fliam  oppofition."  You  begin 
with  the  letters  Ma,  which  fliow  how  the  dial  is  fix- 
ed :  then  for  If  you,  you  write  un  juc,  and  fo  for  the 
reft,  as  you  will  fee  at  fig.  6. 

The  fame  intention  may  be  anfvvercd  by  a  ruler,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  fixed  and  the  lower  part  made 
to  Hide;  but  in  this  cafe  the  upper  part  muit  contain 
tv/o  alphabets  in  fuccelFion,  that  fome  letter  of  that  part 
may  conflantly  correfpond  to  one  in  the  lower  part. 
The  divifions  Handing  direftly  over  each  other  in  a 
ilraight  line  will  be  much  more  obvious  than  in  the 
drcumference  of  a  circle.  Or  two  flraight  pieces  of 
pafleboard  regularly  divided,  the  one  containing  a  fin- 
gle  and  the  other  a  double  alphabet,  would  anfwer  ex- 
actly the  fame  purpofe.  In  this  cafe  a  blank  fpace  may 
be  left  at  each  end  of  the  fingle  alphabet,  and  one  or 
two  weights  being  placed  on  both  the  pieces  will  keep 
them  fleady. 

III.  The-  correfp$uding /paces.     Take  two  pieces  of 


pafteboard  or  IlifF  paper,  through  which  you  muft  cut 
long  fquares,  at  different  diflances,  as  you  will  fee  in 
the  follow  ing  example.  One  of  thefe  pieces  you  keep 
vonrfelf,  and  the  other  you  give  to  your  corrclpondent. 
\\  hen  yon  would  fend  liim  any  fecrct  intelligence,  you 
lay  the  palleboard  upon  a  paper  of  the  fame  lizc  ;  and 
in  the  fpaces  cut  out,  you  write  what  you  would  have 
underftood  by  him  only,  and  then  fill  up  the  intcrnic- 
diate  Ijfaces  w  ith  fomew  hat  that  makes  w  ith  thofe  words 
a  difreicnt  fenfe. 

|1    (hall  be|   much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  |alonc| 
engages  my  attention  |at|  prefent,  if  you  will  lend  me 


Cipher, 
Cipfut. 


any  one  of  the   |eight|   volumes   of  the    Spedator.     I 

hope  you  will  excufe  jthis|  freedom,  but  for  a  winter's 
(eveningi  I  |don't|  know  a  better  entertainment. 


If  I 


I  fail  I  to  return  it  foon,  never  iruit  me  for  the  time 
|to  come. I 

A  paper  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  four  different 
ways,  either  by  putting  the  bottom  at  the  top,  or  by 
turning  it  over;  and  by  thefe  means  the  fuperfluous 
words  may  be  the  more  eafily  adapted  to  the  fenfe  of 
the  others. 

This  is  a  very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  is  free  from  fu- 
fpicion, but  it  will  do  only  for  fhort  mcllages  :  for  if 
the  fpaces  be  frequent,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make 
the  concealed  and  obvious  meanings  agree  together  : 
and  if  the  fenfe  be  not  clear,  the  writing  will  be  liable 
to  fufpicion. 

IV.  The  mufical  cipher.  The  conflruftion  of  this 
cipher  is  fimilar  to  that  of  N°  II.  The  circle  EFGH 
(fig.  3.)  is  to  be  divided  into  twenty-fix  equal  parts, 
in  each  part  there  mufl  be  wrote  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet :  and  on  the  anterior  circle  ILMN, 
moveable  round  the  centre  O,  there  is  to  be  the  fame 
number  of  divifions  :  the  circumference  of  the  inner 
circle  mufl  be  ruled  in  the  'manner  of  a  mufic  paper  ; 
and  in  each  divifion  there  is  to  be  placed  a  note,  dif- 
fering either  in  figure  or  pofition.  Laftly,  within  the 
mufical  lines  place  the  three  keys,  and  on  the  outer 
circle,  the  figures  that  are  commonly  ufed  to  denote 
tlie  time. 

Then  provide  yourfelf  with  a  ruled  paper,  and  place 
one  of  the  keys,  as  fuppofe  that  oi ge  re  fol,  againfl 
the  time  two-fourths  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper, 
which  will  inform  your  correfpondent  how  to  fix  his 
circle.  You  then  copy  the  notes  that  anfwer  to  the 
fevera]  letters  of  the  words  you  intend  to  write,  in  the 
maimer  exprefii^d  at  fig.  5. 

A  cypher  of  this  fort  may  be  made  more  difficult 
to  difcover  by  frequently  changing  the  key,  and  that 
will  not  in  the  leafl  embarrafs  the  reader.  You  may 
likewife  add  the  mark  *  or  b  to  the  note  ihat  be- 
gins a  word,  which  will  make  it  more  eafy  to  read, 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  the  mufic  a  more  natural 
afpect.  This  cipher  is  preferable  to  that  of  N"  II. 
above,  as  it  may  be  inclofcd  in  a  letter  about  common 
affairs,  and  pafs  nnfufpcfted. 

CIPPUS,  in  antiquity,  alow  column,  with  an  in- 
fcription,  erefted  on  the  high  roads,  or  other  places, 
to  lliow  the  way  to  travellers  ;  to  itxvt  as  a  boun- 
dary ;  to  mark  the  grave  cf  a  deceafed  pcrfon,  6-c. 

CIR 
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eir  CIR,  (St)  a  village  of  France,  two  miles  from  Vcr- 

I  failles,  remarkable  for  a  nunnery  <oiinded  here  by 
Circaffia.  Loyij  XIV.  The  nuns  are  oUiged  to  taJie  care  of 
'^  ^  '  the  education  of  23O  girls,  who  mjll  prove  their  fa- 
milies to  have  been  noble  from  the  4tli  generation  on 
the  father's  fide.  They  cannot  enter  before  7,  nor 
after  12  years  of  age:  and  they  continue  there  till 
they  are  20  years  and  5  months  old.  The  houfe  is  a 
molt  migniticent  ll:ruc1:ure. 

CIRC/EA,  ENCH  AN  ter's  NIGH  T-s  hade:  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  tlie  diandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  met'.iod  ranking  un- 
der the  48th  order,  Aggregate.  The  corolla  is  dipeta- 
lous  ;  the  caly-x  diphyllous,  fuperior,  with  one  bilocu- 
lar  feed.  There  are  two  fpccies,  one  of  which  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  the  other  of  Germany.  They 
are  low  herbaceous  plants  with  white  flowers,  and 
polfeffed  of  no  remarkable  property. 

CIRCASSIA,  a  large  country  of  Afia,  fituated  be- 
tween 45  and  50  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 40  and  50  of  call  longitude.  It  is  bounded  by 
Ruffia  on  the  north;  by  Ailracan  and  the  Cafpian  fea 
on  the  call ;  by  Georgia  and  Dagillan  on  the  Ibuth  ; 
and  by  the  river  Don,  the  Palus  Meotis,  and  the  Black 
Sea,  on  the  weft.  This  country  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  women  ;  and 
here  it  was  that  the  pradicc  of  inoculating  for  the 
fmall-pox  firft  began.  Terki,  the  principal  city,  is 
feated  in  a  very  fpacious  plain,  very  fwanipy,  towards 
the  fea-fide,  in  43  deg.  23  min.  north  latitude:  it  is 
about  three  werfts  in  compafs,  well  fortiried  with  ram- 
parts andbaftions  in  the  modern  llyle,  well  ftored  with 
cannon,  and  has  always  a  confiderable  garrifon  in  it, 
under  the  command  of  a  governor.  The  Circallian 
prince  who  rcfides  here,  is  allowed  five  hundred  Ruf- 
fians for  his  guard,  but  none  of  his  own  fubjects  are 
permitted  to  dwell  within  any  part  of  the  fortifications. 
Ever  lince  the  reduction  of  thole  parts  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Ruffia,  they  have  put  in  all  places  of  ftrength, 
not  only  Ruffian  garrifons  and  governors,  but  magi- 
ftrates,  and  priefts  for  the  exercife  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion; yet  the  Circaffian  Tartars  are  governed  by 
their  own  princes,  lords,  and  judges;  but  thefe  admini- 
fler  juftice  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  in  matters 
of  importance,  not  without  the  prefencc  of  the  Ruffian 
governors,  being  all  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  his  imperial  majefty.  The  apparel  of  the 
men  of  Circaffia  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Nagayans  ;  only  their  caps  are  fomething  larger;  and 
their  cloaks  being  like  wife  of  coarfe  cloth  or  Iheep 
fkins,  are  faftened  only  at  the  neck  with  a  ftring,  and 
as  they  are  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body, 
they  turn  them  round  according  to  the  wind  and  wea- 
ther. The  men  here  are  much  better  favoured  than 
ihofe  of  Nagaya,  and  the  wom.en  extremely  well  ffia- 
ped,  with  exceeding  fine  features,  fmooth  clear  com- 
plexions, and  beautiful  black  eyes,  which,  with  their 
black  hair  hanging  in  two  trefl'es,  one  on  each  fide  the 
face,  give  them  a  moft  lovely  appearance  :  they  wear 
a  black  coif  on  their  heads,  covered  with  a  fine  white 
cloth  tied  under  the  chin.  During  the  fummer  they 
all  wear  only  a  fm.ock  of  divers  colours,  and  that  open 
fo  low  before,  that  one  may  fee  below  their  navels : 
this,  with  their  beautiful  faces  always  uncovered  (con- 
trary to  the  cuftom  of  nibft  of  the  other  provinces  in 


thefe  parts),  their  good  humour  and  lively  freedom  in    Circaffi. 

convcrfation,  altogetlitr  render  them  very  aurafting  :  ' -■ ' 

notwilhftanding  which  they  have  the  rcpuiaiiou  of  be- 
ing very  ch.iftc,  though  ihcy  feldom  \\  ant  opportunity  j 
for  according  to  the  aceouius  of  a  hue  traveller,  it  is  an 
eltablilhcd  point  of  good  manners  among  them,  that  as 
foou  as  any  pcrfon  comes  in  to  i'peak  10  the  wife,  the 
luiiband  goes  out  of  the  houfe,  but  whether  this  coiili- 
iiency  of  theirs  proceeds  from  their  own  gcnerofity,  to 
recompence  tlicir  hulbands  for  the  confidence  they  put 
in  them,  or  has  its  foundation  only  in  fame,  he  pretends 
not  to  determine.  Their  language  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  neighbouring  Tartars,  although 
the  chief  people  among  them  are  alfo  not  ignorant  of 
the  Ruffian :  their  religion  is  Paganifm  ;  for  noiwith- 
ftanding  they  ufe  circumcifioii  among  them,  they  have 
neither  prielt,  alcoran,  ormofque,  like  other  Maliome- 
taiis.  tvcry  body  here  offers  his  own  fiicrifice  at  plca- 
fure  ;  for  which,  however,  they  have  certain  days,  efta- 
blilhed  rather  by  cuftom  than  any  pofitive  command  : 
their  moft  folemn  lacrifice  is  offered  at  the  death  of 
their  neareft  friends  :  upon  which  occalion  both  men 
and  women  meet  in  the  field  to  be  prefcnt  at  the  offer- 
ing, which  is  an  he  goat ;  and  having  killed,  they  flay 
it,  and  ftretclt  the  ikin  with  tlie  head  and  horns  on, 
upon  a  crofs  at  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  placed  common- 
ly in  a  quickfet  hedge  (to  keep  the  cattle  from  it)  ; 
and  near  the  place  the  facrifice  is  offered  by  boiling  and 
roalting  the  rieih,  which  they  afterwards  eat.  When 
the  feaft  is  over,  the  men  rife,  and  having  paid  their 
adoration  to  the  fkin,  and  muttered  over  fome  certain 
prayers,  the  women  withdraw,  and  the  men  conclude 
the  ceremony  with  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  aqua- 
vitae  ;  and  this  generally  ends  in  a  quarrel  before  they 
part.  The  face  of  the  country  is  pleafantly  diverfified 
with  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  and 
though  not  much  cultivated,  is  far  from  being  unfruit- 
ful. In  fummer  the  inhabitants  quit  the  towns,  and 
encamp  in  the  fields  like  the  neighbouring  Tartars; 
oceafionally  ihifting  their  ftations  along  with  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Befides  game,  in  which  the  coun- 
try greatly  abounds,  the  Circaffians  eat  beef  and  mut- 
ton ;  but  that  which  they  prefer  to  all  others  is  the 
flefli  of  a  young  horfe.  Their  bread  confifts  of  thin 
cakes  of  barley  meal,  baked  upon  the  hearth,  which 
they  always  eat  new;  and  tlieir  ufual  drink  is  water  or 
marcs  milk;  from  the  latter  of  which  they  diililafpi- 
rit,  as  moft  of  the  Tartar  nations.  They  allot  no  fix- 
ed hours  for  the  refrefhments  of  the  table  or  lleep, 
which  they  indulge  irregularly,  as  inclination  or  con- 
venience dictates.  When  the  men  make  excurllons  into 
an^enemy  's  country,  they  will  pafs  feveral  days  and  nights 
fueeeffively  without  (leeping;  but,  at  their  return,  de- 
vote as  much  time  to  repofe  as  the  fpace  in  which  they 
had  before  with-held  from  that  gratification.  AVhen 
they  eat,  they  fit  crofs-legged  on  the  floor,  the  fkin  of 
fome  animal  ferving  them  inftead  of  a  carpet.  In  re- 
moving from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the 
women  and  children  are  carried  in  waggons,  which  are 
a  kind  of  travelling  houfes,  and  drawn  by  oxen  or  ca- 
mels, they  ne.ver  ufing  horfes  for  draught.  Their 
breed  of  the  latter,  however,  is  reckoned  exceeding- 
good  ;  and  they  are  accuftomed  to  fwim  almoft  any  ri- 
ver on  hoj-feback.  The  women  and  children  fmokc 
tobacco  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  this  is  the  mofl  accept- 
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tabic  commodity  wliich  a  traveller  can  carry  with  him  in- 
to the  Tartai-  countrits.  There  arc  here  no  public  inns, 
which  inJced  arc  iiiineccllary  ;  for  fo  great  is  the  liofpi- 
tality  ot"  the  people,  that  they  will  eonteiui  with  each 
other  wlio  Hull  entertain  any  ftran<;cr  that  happens  to 
come  among  them. — The  principal  branch  ol  their 
trafHc  is  their  own  chikiren,  eCpccially  ihtir  liaughtcrs, 
whom  they  fell  for  the  life  of  the  fcraglios  in  'I'lirkey 
and  Ferlia,  where  ilicy  frequently  marry  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  make  the  fortune  of  tlieir  families.  The 
merchants  who  come  from  Conflantinoplc  to  pnrehafe 
ihofe  girls,  are  genera'.'y  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
thers, are  laid  to  be  extremely  careful  of  preferving  the 
chaftity  of  the  young  women,  knowing  the  value  that 
is  fet  by  the  Turks  ivpon  the  marks  of  virginity.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Circaffians  are  Chrillians  of  the 
Greek  church  ;  but  there  are  alio  both  Mahometans 
and  Pagans  amongll  them. 

CIRCE,  (fab.  hiil.)  a  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perfeis, 
celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  venomous 
herbs.  She  was  lifter  to  jttes  king  of  Colchis,  and 
to  Paliphac  the  wife  of  Minos.  She  married  a  Sarma- 
lian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  flie  murdered  to  obtain 
the  kingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  her  iubjcfts,  aiid 
married  by  her  father  upon  the  coafts  of  Italy  in 
an  illaiid  called  .'Easa.  Ulylfes,  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  vifited  her  coafts  ;  and  all  his  compa- 
nions, who  ran  headlong  into  pleafure  and  vohiptuouf- 
iiefs.  Were  changed  by  Circe's  potions  into  filthy  fwine. 
Ulylfes,  -who  was  fortified  againft  all  enchantments  by 
an  herb  called  moly,  which  he  had  received  from  Mer- 
cury, went  to  Circe,  and  demanded  fword  in  hand  the 
reiloralion  of  his  companions  to  their  former  fiatc.  She 
complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleafures  and  ho- 
nours. In  this  voluptuous  retreat  Ulyfles  had  by 
Circe  one  fon  called  Telegonns,  or  two,  according  to 
Hefiod,  called  Agrins  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole 
year  Ulylfes  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe's  arms.  At  his 
departure  the  nymph  advifed  him  to  defcend  to  hell 
and  to  confult  the  manes  of  Tirefms  concerning  the 
fates  that  attended  him.  Circe  lliowed  herfclf  cruel  to 
Scylla  her  rival,  and  to  Picus. 

CIRCENSIAN  GAM  Es,  a  general  term  under  which 
was  comprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece. 
Moll  of  the  fcalts  of  ihe  Romans  were  accompanied 
withCircenfian  games;  and  the  magiflrates,  and  other 
ollicers  of  the  republic,  frequently  prefented  the  people 
with  them,  in  order  to  procure  their  favour.  The 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  commencing  on  the 
15th  of  September.     See  Circus. 

CIRCLE,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure  comprehend- 
ed by  a  lingle  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  to 
which  right  lines  drawai  from  a  point  in  the  middle, 
called  the  centre,  are  equal  to  each  other.  See  Geo- 
metry. 

Circles  of  the  Sphere,  are  fuch  as  cut  the  mundane 
I'pherc,  and  have  their  periphery  either  on  its  move- 
able fiirface,  or  in  another  immoveable,  conterminous, 
and  equidillant  furface.  See  Sphere.  Hence  arife 
two  kinds  of  circles,  moveable  and  inunoveable.  The 
tirfl,  thofc  whofe  peripheries  are  in  the  moveable  fur- 
face,  and  which  therefore  revolve  with  itsdiurnal  mo- 
lion;  aS;  the  meridians,  &c.     The  latter  having  their 
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-  periphery  in  the  immoveable  furface,  do  nor  revolve ;  Cirdo. 
as  the  ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels,  ficc.  See  '  '^  ' 
G  F  o  G  R  A  r  H  V . 

CiRcl.ks  of  Jltilmfc,  oiherwife  called  ahuucantars, 
are  circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  com- 
mon j>ole  in  the  zenith,  and  iHll  diminilhing  as  they 
approach  ihe  zenith.     See  Almucantar. 

Diiirtial  CiRLLt-s,  are  immoveable  circles,  fuppofed 
to  be  dcfcribed  by  the  fcven  Hars,  and  other  points' 
of  tlie  heavens,  in  their  diurnal  rotation  rourid  the 
tartli ;  or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis.  The  diurnal  circles  are  all  unequal :  the  e- 
quator  is  the  biggelL 

horary  Circles,  in  dialing,  are  the  lines  which 
Ihow  the  hours  on  dials  ;  though  thcfe  be  not  drawn 
circular,  but  nearly  Araight.     See  Dialing. 

Circles  of  Latitude,  or  Secondaries  of  the  Ecliptic, 
are  great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
palling  through  the  poles  thereof,  and  through  every 
liar  and  planet.  They  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
fcrve  to  meafure  the  latitude  of  the  ftars,  which  is  no- 
thing but  an  arch  of  one  of  thcfe  circles  intercepted 
between  the  flar  and  the  ecliptic.     See  Latitude. 

Circles  of  Longitude,  are  feveral  IcfTer  circles,  pa- 
rallel to  the  ecliptic  ;  flill  diminilhing,  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  fTom  it.  On  the  arches  of  thefe  circles, 
the  longitude  of  the  liars  is  reckoned. 

Circle  of  perpi  t:ial  Apparition,  one  of  the  Icfi'cr  cir- 
cles, parallel  to  the  equator  ;  dcfcribed  by  any  point 
of  the  fphere  touching  the  northern  point  of  the  ho- 
rizon;  and  carried  about  with  the  diurnal  motion.  All 
the  liars  included  within  this  circle  never  fet,  but  are 
ever  vilible  above  the  horizon. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Occiiltatioii,  is  another  circle  at  a 
like  diftance  from  the  equator;  and  contains  all  thcfe 
flars  which  never  appear  in  our  hemifphere.  The  liars 
lituated  between  thefe  circles  alternately  rife  and  fet 
at  certain  times. 

Polar  Circles,  are  immoveable  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  at  a  diflance  from  the  poles  equal  to 
the  greatefl  declination  of  the  ecliptic.  That  next  the 
northern  pole  is  called  the  arctic  ;  and  that  next  :o 
the  fouthern  one  the  Antarctic. 

Fairy-CiRCLE.     See  Ymk^-Circle. 

Driiidical  Circles,  in  Britilh  topography,  a  name 
given  to  certain  ancient  inclofnres  formed  by  rude 
lloncs  circularly  arranged,  in  the  manner  reprefented 
on  Plate  CXXX  v.*  Thefe,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  .  i^ 
were  temples,  and  many  writers  think  alfo  places  of  Vol.  IV. 
folemn  allemblies  for  councils  or  eleftions,  and  feats  of 
judgment.  Mr  Borlace  is  of  this  opinion.  "  Iwflead 
therefore  (fays  he),  of  detaining  the  reader  with  a 
difpute,  whether  they  were  places  of  worfliip  or  coun- 
cil, it  may  with  great  probability  be  aflerted,  that  they 
were  ufed  for  both  purpofes  ;  and  having  for  the  mofl 
part  been  firll  dedicated  to  religion,  naturally  became 
afterwards  the  curiae  and  forse  of  the  fame  communi- 
ty." Thefe  temples,  though  generally  circular,  oc- 
cafionally  differ  as  well  in  figure  as  magnitude  :  with 
relation  to  the  firfl,  the  moil  Jimple  vv'ere  compofed  of 
one  circle  :  Stonehenge  conlifled  of  two  circles  and 
two  ovals,  rcfpeftively  concentric  ;  whilflthat  at  Bot- 
talch  near  St  jufl  in  Cornwall  is  formed  by  four  in- 
tcrftding  circles.     And  the  great  temple  ai  Abury  in 
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Wiltfliire,  it  is  faid,  dcfcribcJ  the  figiirt  of  a  Ic- 
raph  or  tier/  flying  Icrpeiit,  rtpi-clciucd  by  circles  and 
right  lines,  tiume  bclidcs  circles  have  avcmies  of'llone 
"'piTlars.  Moll,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  pillars  or  al- 
ters within  their  penetralia  or  centre.  In  the  article 
of  inagnittide  and  luimber  of  itones,  there  is  the  great- 
cit  variety  ;  fome  circles  being  only  twelve]  fett  dia- 
meter and  formed  only  of  twelve  Hones,  whilil  others, 
fcich  as  Stonchenge  and  Abury,  contained,  the  (irlt 
one  liuiulred  and  forty,  the  fecond  fix  hundred  and 
fifty  two,  and  occupied  many  acres  of  ground.  All 
thefe  different  nnmbersand  mcafures  and  arrangements 
had  their  pretended  reference  ;  either  to  the  altrononii- 
cal  divifions  of  the  year,  or  fome  mylkrics  ofthedrui- 
dical  religion.  jMr  Borlace,  however,  fuppofes,  that 
thofe  very  fmall  circles,  fometimcs  formed  of  a  low 
bank  of  earth,  fomciimes  of  Hones  ercil,  and  fre- 
quently of  ioofc  fraall  Ifones  thrown  together  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  enclofing  an  area  of  about  three  yards 
diameter,  without  any  larger  circle  round  them,  were 
originally  places  of  burial. 

Circle,  in  logic,  m  Logical  Circle,  is  when  the 
fame  terms  are  proved  ///  orbevi  by  the  fame  terms  ;  and 
the  parts  of  the  fy  11  ogifni  alternately  by  each  other,  both 
direftly  and  indirectly. 

CiRCLE'i  vfthe  EiHly'ire,  fuch  provinces  and  principa- 
lities of  the  German  empire  as  have  a  right  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  diets.  Maximilian  I.  divided  the  empire  into 
fix,  and  fome  years  after  into  ten  circles.  This  lalt  di- 
vifion  was  confirmed  by  Charles  V.  The  circles,  as 
they  ftand  in  the  Imperial  Matricola,  are  as  follow  : 
Aultria,  Burgundy,  the  Lower  Rhine,  Bavaria,  Up- 
per Saxony,  Franconia,  Swabia,  UpJ)er  Rliine,  Welt- 
phalia,  and  the  Lower  Saxony. 

CIRCONCELLIONES,  a  fpecies  of  fanatics,  fo 
called  becaufe  they  were  continually  rambling  round 
the  houfes  in  the  country.  They  took  their  rife  among 
the  donatifts,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Conif  amine. 
!t  is  incredible  what  ravages  and  cruelties  thefe  vaga- 
bonds committed  in  Africa  through  a  long  feries  of 
years.  They  were  illiterate,  favage  peafaiits,  who 
underllood  only  the  Punic  language.  Intoxicated 
with  a  barbarions  zeal,  they  renounced  agriculture, 
profelfed  continence,  and  alfumed  the  title  of  "  Vindi- 
cators of  juflice,  and  Protestors  of  the  oppreft."  To 
accomplifli  their  million,  they  cnfranchifed  flaves, 
fcoured  the  roads,  forced  maders  to  alight  from  their 
chariots,  and  run  before  their  (laves,  whom  they  ob- 
liged to  mount  in  their  place  ;  and  difcharged  debtors, 
killing  the  creditors  if  they  refufed  to  cancel  the  bonds. 
But  the  chief  objefts  of  their  cruelty  were  the  catholics, 
and  efpecially  thofe  who  had  renounced  donatifm. 
At  firft  they  ufed  no  fwords,  becaufe  God  had  forbidden 
the  ufc  of  one  to  Peter  ;  but  they  were  armed  with 
clubs,  which  they  called  the  clubs  of  Ifrael ;  and  wliich 
they  handled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  break  a  man's 
bones  without  killing  him  immediately,  lb  that  he  lan- 
guifhed  a  long  time  and  then  died.  When  they  took 
away  a  man's  life  at  once,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  fa- 
vour. They  became  lefs  fcrnpulous  afoerwards,  and 
made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  arms.  Their  fhoiit  was  Praiji 
he  ta  Cod.  Thefe  words  in  their  mouths  were  the  fig- 
nal  of  (laughter,  more  terrible  than  the  roaring  of  a 
lion.  They  had  invented  an  unheard  of  punifhment ; 
which  was  to  cover  with  lime  dil;ued  with  vinegar^ 


the  evis  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches  whom  they  had  Circoncel- 
cruihed  with  blows,  and  covered  with  wounds,  and  liones, 
to  abandon  them  in  that  condition.  Never  was  a  tirtuit. 
Ilronger  proof  what  horrors  fuperllition  can  beget  in  '•'—' 
minds  dcltitute  of  knowledge  and  humanity.  I'hcfe 
brutes,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  challity,  gave  them- 
(clves  up  to  wine  and  all  Ibrts  of  impurities,  running 
about  with  women  and  young  girls  as  drunk  as  thcm- 
lelves,  Avhom  they  called /rtcrci/  virgiv.i,  and  wlio  of- 
ten carried  proofs  of  their  incontinence.  Their  chiefs 
took  the  name  of  C/;/iyjf  of  the  Snii.ts.  After  having 
glutted  themfelves  with  blood,  ihcy  turned  their  rage 
upon  themfelves,  and  fought  death  with  the  fame  fury 
with  which  they  gave  it  to  others.  Some  fcrambled 
up  to  tlie  tops  of  rocks,  and'  call  themfelves  down 
headlong  in  multitudes  ;  others  burned  themfelves,  or 
threw  themfelves  into  the  fea.  Thole  who  propofed 
to  acquiie  the  title  of  martyrs,  publiHied  it  long  be- 
fore ;  upon  which'  they  were  feafted  and  fattened 
like  oxen  for  the  llaiighter  ;  after  thefe  preparations 
they  fet  out  to  be  delh'oyed.  Sometimes  they  gave 
money  to  thofe  whom  they  met,  and  threatened  to 
murder  them  if  they  did  not  make  them  martyrs. 
Theodorat  gives  an  account  of  a  flout  young  man, 
who  meeting  with  a  troop  of  thefe  fanatics,  confcnt- 
cd  to  kill  tlicm,  provided  he  niight  bind  them  firlt  ; 
and  having  by  this  means  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  defend  themfelves,  whipped  them  as  long  as  he 
M"as  able,  and  then  left  them  tied  in  that  manner. 
Their  billiops  pretended  to  blame  them,  but  in  reali- 
ty made  ufc  of  them  to  intimidate  fuch  as  might  be 
tempted  to  forfake  their  feSl  ;  they  even  honoured 
them  as  faints.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to  go- 
vern thofe  furious  monilers  ;  and  more  than  once 
found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  abandoning  them, 
and  even  of  imploring  the  affiflance  of  the  fecular 
power  againll  them.  The  counts.  Urfacius  iiud  Tau- 
rinus  were  employed  to  quell  them  ;  they  deftroyed 
a  great  number  of  them,  of  whom  the  donatifls  made 
as  many  martyrs.  Uffaciiis,  who  was  a  good  ca- 
tholic and  a  religious  man,  having  loA  his  life  in 
an  engagement  with  the  barbarians,  the  donatifls 
did  not  fail  to  triumph  in  his  death,  as  an  effeft  of 
the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Africa  was  the  theatre  of 
thefe  bloody  fcencs  during  agreat  part  of  Conflantine's 
life. 

CIRCUIT,  in  la\^',  lignifies  a  longer  coui-fe  oi 
proceedings  than  is  needful  to  recover  the  thing  fued 
for. 

C I  Rc  u  I T,  in  England,  alfo  fignifies  the  journey  or  pro-  ■ 
grefs,  which  the  judges  take  twice  every  year,  thro' the 
feveral  countries  of  England  and  Wales,  to  hold  courts 
and  adminider  juflice,  where  recourfe  cannot  be  had 
to  the  king's  courts  at  Wellminller  :  hence  England 
is  divided  into  iix  circuits,  viz.  the  Home  circuit ;  Nor- 
folk circuit ;  Midland  circuit ;  Oxford  circuit ;  Well- 
ern  circuit,  and  Northern  circuit.  In  Wales  there 
are  but  two  circuits.  North  and  South  Wales:  two 
jtidges  ai'e  alTigned  by  the  king's  commiflion  to  every 
circuit. 

In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  fuprtme  criminal 
court,  or  court  of  ju/liciary,  are  divided  into  three 
feparatc  courts,  confifling  of  two  judges  each  ;  and' 
the  kingdom  into  as  many  dillrifts.  In  certain  bo-- 
roughs  of  every  diflricl,  each  of  thefe  courts  by  rota- 
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tion  are  obliged  to  hold  two  courts  in  the  year,  in 
fpring  and  autunin  ;  which  are  called  cn-cnh-courti. 

Elif^rk-U  Circuit,  denotes  the  courle  of  the  electric 
fluid  from  the  charged  fiirt'ace  of  an  clcclric  body,  to 
the  oppolite  furfacc  into  which  the  difcharge  is  made. 
Some  of  the  firft:  eledricians  apprehended,  tliat  the 
fame  particulars  of  the  eleclric  fluid,  which  were  thrown 
on  one  fide  of  the  charged  glafs,  aftually  made  the 
■whole  circuit  of  the  intervening  conductors,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  oppofite  iide  :  whereas  Dr  Franklin's 
theory  only  requires,  tliat  the  redundancy  of  eleftric 
matter  on  the  charged  furface  (hoiild  pals  into  die  bo- 
dies which  form  that  part  of  the  circuit  which  is  con- 
tiguous to  it,  driving  forward  that  part  of  the  fluid 
which  they  naturally  pofll-fs  ;  and  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  exhauflcd  f.irface  Ihould  be  fupplied  by  the 
neighbouring  conduclors,  v.hich  form  the  lafl  part  of 
the  circuit.  On  this  fuppofition,  a  vibrating  motion 
is  fucceflively  communicated  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  circuit.  This  circuit  is  always  formed  of  the 
bell  conduiSors,  let  the  length  of  it  be  ever  fo  great. 
Many  attempts  were  made,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, at  an  early  period  in  the  hiflory  of  ele(±i-icity, 
to  afcertain  the  diltance  to  which  the  elecT;ric  Ihock 
might  be  carried,  and  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  The 
French  philofophers,  at  different  times,  made  it  to 
pafs  through  a  circut  of  900  toifes,  and  of  2000 
toifes,  or  about  t«o  Englilh  miles  and  a  half :  and 
they  difcharged  the  Leyden  phial  through  a  bafon  of 
water,  the  furiace  of  which  was  about  an  acre.  And 
M.  Mounier  found,  that,  in  palfing  through  an  iron 
wire  of  950  toifes  in  length,  it  did  not  fpend  a  quar- 
ter of  a  fecond  ;  and  that  its  motion  was  inftantaneous 
through  a  wire  of  1 5 19  feet.  In  1747,  Dr  Watfon, 
and  other  Englilh  philofophers,  after  many  experiments 
of  a  fiinilar  kind,  conveyed  the  eleiStric  matter  through 
a  circuit  of  four  miles  ;  and  they  concluded  from  this 
and  another  trial,  that  its  velocity  is  inflantaneous. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  any  thing  that  is 
•defcribed,  or  moved  in  a  round,  as  the  circumference 
of  a  circle,  or  furface  of  a  globe. 

Circular  N^nnhers,  called  sliofpherkul  cues,  accor- 
ding to  fome,  arc  fuch  whofe  powers  terminate  in  the 
roots  thcmfelves.  Thus,  for  inflance,  5  and  6,  all 
"whofe  powers  do  end  in  5  and  6,  as  the  fquare  of  5 
is  25  ;  the  fquare  of  6  is  '2,6,  &c. 

Circular  Sailing,  is  the  method  of  failing  by  the 
arch  of  a  great  circle.     See  Navigation. 

CIRCULATION,  the  aft  of  moving  round,  or  in 
■a  circle  ;  thus  we  fay,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c. 

CiRcuL4rioN  of  the  Blood,  the  natitral  motion  of  the 
tlood  in  a  living  animal,  whereby  that  fluid  is  alter- 
nately carried  from  the  heart  into  all  parts  of  the  body, 
by  the  arteries,  from  whence  it  is  brought  back  to  the 
htartagain  bythc  veins.     See  Anatomy,  11°  125. 

In  a  foetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  fomewhat  different  from  that  in  adults.  The 
feptum,  which  fcparates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart, 
is  pierced  through  with  an  aperture,  called  the  fora- 
men ovale  ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a 
little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  fends  out  a  tube  into 
The  defccnding  aorta,  called  the  comima^icaiiag  canal. 
The  foetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  clofcs  by 
■degrees,  and  the  canal  of  communicaiion  dries  up, 
■and  becomes  a  limplc  ligament. 


As  to  the  velocity  of  tlie  circulating  blood,  and  tli:  Circulaticm 

time  wherein  the  circidation  is  completed,    fcvcral  ' ^ ' 

computations  have  been  made.  iSy  Lr  Ktil's  account, 
the  blood  is  driven  out  ol'the  heart  into  the  aorta  ^\\.\\ 
a  velocity  vvhich  would  carry  it  twenty-five  feet  in  a 
minute  :  but  this  velocity  is  continually  abaiediii  the 
progrefs  of  the  blood,  in  the  nunuious  fcdlions  or 
branches  of  the  arteries;  fb  that  befoic  it  arrive  at 
the  extremities  of  the  body,  its  motion  is  greatly  di- 
minilhed.  The  fpacc  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  ordinarily  circulates,  is  variou!ly  dettriniued. 
Some  flate  it  thus  :  Suppofing  the  heart  to  n;akc  two 
thoufand  pulfes  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulfc 
there  is  expelled  an  ounce  of  blood  ;  as  the  whole  inafs 
of  blood  is  not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  pounds,  it  muff  be  circulated  lev  en  or  eight  times 
over  in  the  fpacc  of  an  hour. 

The  curious,  in  microfcopic  obfervations,  have  found 
an  eafy  method  of  feeing  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  :  for  thefe  inquires  it  is  nc- 
ceflary  to  choofe  fuch  animals  as  are  fmall,  and  eafily 
manageable,  and  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
tranfparent.  The  obfervations  made  by  this  means 
are  preferable  to  any  others  we  can  have  recourfe  to  ; 
lincc,  in  diffeSions,  the  animal  is  in  afiaie  of  pain, 
or  dying  ;  whereas  in  animals  fmall  enough  to  be  thus 
viewed,  all  is  left  in  its  ufual  courfe,  and  we  fee  what 
nature  docs  in  her  ownundiflurbed  method.  In  thefc 
creatures  alfo,  after  viewing,  as  long  as  we  pleaie,  the 
natural  flate  and  current  of  the  blood,  we  may,  by 
prefliire,  and  feveral  other  ways,  impede  its  courfe  ; 
and  by  putting  various  mixtures  into  the  creature's 
water,  induce  a  morbid  flate,  and  finally  fee  the  crea- 
ture die,  either  by  means  of  this  or  by  any  other  me- 
thod ;  and  we  may  thus  accurately  obferve  all  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  and  fee  what  occalions  the 
trembling  pulfe,  &c.  of  dying  people. 

The  current  of  the  blood  in  fmall  animals,  that  is, 
its  palling  on  through  tlie  veffels,  either  to  or  from 
the  heart,  is  very  ealily  feen  by  the  microfcope  ;  but 
its  circulation,  that  is  its  running  to  the  extremities 
of  the  parts,  and  thence  returning,  is  more  difficult  ; 
becaufe  the  veifels  where  tliis  Ihould  be  feen  are  fo  ex- 
tremely minute,  as  not  eafily  to  come  under  obferva- 
tion.  The  larger  atterics  are  eafily  diflinguiflied 
from  the  veins  by  the  motion  of  the  blood  through 
them,  which  in  the  veins  is  always  fmooth  and  regu- 
lar :  but  in  the  arteries  by  feveral  propulfions  after  the 
manner  of  pulfation.  But  this  difference  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  more  minute  veflels  ;  in  all  which,  as  well 
arteries  as  veins,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  even  and 
regular. 

The  tranfparcnt  membrane,  or  web  between  the 
toes  of  a  frog's  hinder  foot,  is  a  very  proper  objeft 
to  obferve  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in.  The  tails 
or  fins  of  fifties  are  alfo  very  fine  objefts  ;  and  when 
theflfliis  very  fmall,  thefe  are  manageable,  and  af- 
ford a  view  of  a  great  number  of  veins  and  arteries, 
with  a  very  quick  and  beautiful  fuccefllon  of  bicod 
through  them.  The  tail  of  a  flounder  may  be  very 
conveniently  placed  before  the  double  microfcope  on 
a  plate  of  glafs  ;  and  its  body  being  fupported  by  fome- 
thing  of  equal  height,  the  fiih  will  lie  ilill,  and  the  cir- 
culation may  be  feen  very  agreeably.  In  the  minu- 
tf  II  vefltls   thus  examined,  the  blcod  always  appears 
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Circulstlsn  pale  ar  coloiirlefs,  bat  in  the  large  ones  it  is  manitcll- 
Circulus.  ly  red.  The  arteries  ui'iuilly  branch  out  extremely 
hcfore  they  join  the  veins  to  carry  the  blooii  back  to 
the  heart:  but  this  is  not  always  the  calc ;  for  Mr 
Lewtnhoeck  has  obfervcd,  that  on  each  lide  ot'  the 
little  griftlcs  which  give  a  llirt'ucfs  to  the  tail  ol'  a 
flounder,  there  may  be  feen  a  very  open  communi- 
cation of  the  veins  and  arteries  ;  the  blood  running 
towards  the  extremities  through  arteries,  and  return- 
ing back  again  through  veins,  which  Were  evidently 
a  continuitio!!  of  thole  arteries,  and  of  the  fame  dia- 
meter with  them.  The  whole  tilli  on  the  tail  of  which 
this  examination  was  made,  was  not  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  length  ,  it  is  eaiy  to  conceive,  ihercfore, 
Jiow  fmall  the  tail  mull  be  ;  and  yet  in  it  there  were 
68  vcllels  which  carried  and  returned  the  blood  ; 
and  yet  thei'e  vell'els  were  far  from  being  the  moil 
minute  of  all.  How  inconceivably  numerous  tlien 
mud  the  circuhtions  in  the  whole  human  body  be  ? 
Mr  Lewenhoeck  is  of  opinion,  that  a  thoufand  dif- 
ferent circulations  are  coutiimally  carried  on  in  every 
part  of  a  man's  body  in  the  breadth  of  a  ringer  nail. 

The  tail  of  a  newt  or  water-lii^ard  aftbrds  alio  a  ve- 
ry entertaining  profpcft  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  almoll  numberlefs  fmall  vcllels ;  but  no  ob- 
jeft  iTiows  it  fo  agreeably  as  one  of  thele  animals 
while  fo  young  as  not  to  be  above  an  inch  long ;  for 
then  the  whole  body  is  fo  very  tranfparent,  that  the 
circulation  may  be  feen  in  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as 
in  the  tail  ;  and,  in  thefe  objefts,  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  courfe  of  the  blood  into  the  toes 
and  back  again,  where  it  may  be  traced  all  the  way 
with  great  eafe.  Near  the  head  there  are  alio  found 
three  fmall  fins  which  aiibrd  a  very  delightful  pro- 
fpe<5l :  thefe  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  of  polypo- 
dy ;  and  in  every  one  of  the  branches  of  thele,  the 
blood  may  be  very  accurately  traced,  running  to  the 
end  through  the  artery,  and  there  returning  back 
again  by  a  vein  of  the  fame  fize,  and  laid  in  the  fame 
dire<5lion  ;  and  as  the  velFels  are  very  numerous  and 
large  in  this  part,  and  the  third  or  fourth  magnifier 
may  be  ufed,  there  are  fometimes  feen  90  or  4c  chan- 
nels of  running  blood  at  once  ;  and  this  the  more  as 
the  globules  of  blood  in  the  newt  are  large,  and  are 
fewer  in  number,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  ot  fe- 
rum,  than  in  any  other  animal  :  and  their  figure,  as 
they  are  protruded  through  the  veflels,  changes  in  a 
very  furprifmg  manner.  The  impetus  occalioning  the 
circulation,  is  great  enough  in  fome  animals  to  raife 
the  blood  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet  high  from  the  bloed- 
vellel  it  fprings  out  at  ;  which,  however,  is  far  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  the  fap  of  a  vine  in  bleeding  time,  which 
will  fometimes  rife  forty  feet  high. 

Circulation  of  the  fap  of  Plants.  See  Plants,  and 
Sip. 

ClRCULytriON  of  the  Spirits,  or  Nervoris  Fluid.  See 
An.itomy  n°  136. 

Circulation,  in  chcmiftry,  is  an  operation  where- 
by the  fame  vapour,  raifed  by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be 
returned  and  dillilled  feveral  times. 

CiRcvLATios  of  Motley.  See  Commerce,  and 
Money. 

Sukerranean  CiRcvLATioK.     See  Sprinc  s. 

CIRCULUS,  in  chemiftry,  an  iron  iullrument  in 
&rmofaring,  wliich  being  heated  red  hot,  and  ap- 


Circunici- 
Cou. 


plied  to  the  necks  of  retorts  and  other  glafs  vetTels  till  Circ«aiai»- 
thcy  grow  hot,  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  ihrov;n  upon       bicnt 
them,  or  a  cold  blall,  will  make  the  necks  fly  regularly 
and  evenly  otf. 

Another  method  of  doing  this  is,  to  tie  a  thread,  , 
firll  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine,  round  the  place  where 
you  would  have  it  break  ;  and  then  fctting  fire  to  the 
thread,  and  afterwards  fprinkling  the  place  with  cold 
water,  the  glafs  will  crack  exactly  where  the  thread 
was  tied. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
thing  that  i'urrounds  another  on  all  lides  ;  ehicfiy  ulird 
in  fpcaking  of  the  air. 

CmcUMCELLIONES.      See    Circonceli.io- 

KES. 

CIRCUr^CISION,  the  act  of  cutting  oft"  the  pre- 
puce ;  a  ceremony  in  the  Jcwilh  and  Mahometan  re- 
ligions, wherein  they  cut  off  the  forelkin  of  their 
males,  who  are  to  profefs  the  one  or  the  other  law. 

Ciranmifion  commenced  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; 
and  was,  as  it  were,  the  feal  of  a  covenant  flipulated 
between  God  and  him.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the 
world  217%  that  Abraham,  by  divine  appointment, 
circumcifed  himfelf,  and  all  the  males  of  his  family  ;, 
from  which  time  it  became  an  hereditary  pradlice  a 
among  his  dcfcendants. 

The  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Je\\  s  :  Herodotus  and  Philo  Judxus  obferve,  that  in 
obtained  alio  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians. 
Herodotus  fays,  that  the  cuftom  was  very  ancient 
among  each  people  ;  fo  that  there  wae  no  determining 
which  of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  The 
fame  hiftorian  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis 
alio  ufed  circumcilion  ;  whence  he  concludes,  that  they. 
were  originally  Egyptians.  He  adds,  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Syrians  were  likewife  circumcifed  ;  but 
that  they  borrowed  the  practice  from  the  Egyptians.  ■ 
And  laftly,  that  a  little  before  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
circumcilion  had  palled  from  Colchis,  to  the  people  in- 
habiting near  Thermodoon  and  Parthenius. 

Marlliam  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
circumcilion  from  the  Egyptians ;  and  that  God  was 
not  the  firft  author  thereof ;  citing  Diodorous  Siculus, 
and  Elerodotus,  as  evidences  on  his  lide.  This  latter 
propofition  feems  direftly  contrary  to  the  teftimony 
of  Moles,  who  alFures,  Gen.  xvii.  that  Abraham,  tho' 
99  years  of  age,  was  not  circumcifed  till  he  had  the 
exprefs  command  of  God  for  it.  But  as  to  the  for- 
mer pofition  of  Marlliam,  it  will  admit  of  more  de- 
bate. The  arguments  on  both  fides  may  be  feen  iii 
one  view  in  Spencer  de  Legihus  Hebriforum,  I.  2.  c.  4. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  praftice  of  cir- 
cumcifion  among  the  Hebrews  differed  very  conlidc- 
rably  from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  fir/t  it 
was  a  ceremony  of  religion,  and  was  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Among  the 
latter,  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanlinefs  ;  and, 
as  fome  will  liave  it,  of  phyiical  neceffity  ;  and  was  not 
performed  till  the  13th  year,  and  then  on  girls  as  well 
as  boys. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  time  for  performing  this  rite 
was  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  fix.fuli  days,  after  the  child 
was  born  :  the  law  of  Mofcs  ordained  nothing  with  rc- 
fpcdtotheperloiiby  whom,  the  iullrument  with  which, 
or  the  manner  how,  the  ceremony  was  to  be  perform- 
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was  generally  a  knife  of  llonc. 
circiuncifeJ  at  home,  where  the 
holils  him  in  his  arms,  while  the 


CirciniTci-  cd  ;   the  inflrument 
fion       The  child  is  ufually 
father,  or  godfather, 

operator  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  w  ith  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  cuts  it  oA-,  a  third  pcrfoa  holds  a  por- 
ringer, with  fand  in  it,  to  catch  the  blood  ;  than  the 
operator  applies  his  mouth  to  the  part,  and,  having 
flicked  the  blood,  fpits  it  into  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  throws 
a  rtyptic  powder  upon  the  wound.  This  ceremony 
was  ufiially  accompanied  with  great  rejoicings  and  fealt- 
ing  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  child  was  named 
inprefence  of  the  company.  The  Jews  invented  fe- 
veral  fiiperllitious  cuftoms  at  this  ceremony,  fuch  as 
placing  three  ftools,  one  for  the  circumcifor,  the  fe- 
cond  tor  the  perfon  who  holds  the  child,  and  the  third 
for  Elijah,  who,  they  fay,  alhlls  invifibly  at  the  cere- 
mony, lirt. 

The  Jews  diftinguiflied  their  profelytes  into  two 
forts,  according  as  they  became  circumcifed  or  not  : 
thofe  who  fubmitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon 
as  children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep  the 
laws  of  Mofes  ;  the  uncircumcifed  were  only  bound 
to  obferve  the  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called  j/oa- 

The  Turks  never  circuracife  till  the  feventhoreighth 
year,  as  having  no  notion  of  its  being  neceifary  to  fal- 
vation.  The  Perfians  circnmcife  their  boys  at  1 3,  and 
their  girls  from  9  to  15.  Thofe  of  Madagafcar  cut 
the  rieih  at  three  feveral  times  ;  and  the  molt  zealous 
of  the  relations  prefent,  catches  hold  of  the  preputium 
and  fwallows  it. 

Circumcifion  is  practifed  on  -women  by  cutting  off 
the  forefkin  of  the  clitoris,  which  bears  a  near  relem- 
blance  and  analogy  to  the  preputium  of  the  male  pe- 
nis. We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  captive-women 
were  circumcifed  ;  and  alfo  the  fiibjefts  of  l^reller  John. 

Circumcision  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feail,  cele- 
brated on  the  firll  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the 
circumcifion  of  oar  Saviour. 

CIRCUMDUCTION,  in  Scots  law.  When  par-' 
ties  in  a  fuit  are  allowed  a  proof  of  alledgeances  ;  af- 
ter the  time  limited  by  the  judge  for  taking  that  proof 
is  elapfed,  either  party  may  apply  for  circumdndion 
of  the  time  of  proving  ;  the  ettect  of  which  is,  that 
no  proof  can  afterwards  be  brought,  and  the  caufe 
muft  be  determined  as  it  Hood  when  circumduction 
was  obtained. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes 
the  line  or  lines  bounding  a  plane  figure.  However, 
it  is  generally  nfed  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  for  the 
curve  line  which  bounds  a  circle,  and  otherwife  called 
a  periphery  ;  the  boundary  of  a  right-lined  figure  being 
exprcfled  by  the  term  perhncter. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  inllrument  ufed  by 
/urveyors  for  taking  angles. 

It  confifts  of  a  brafs  index  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece. 
oji'vol.Vv.  The  index  is  commonly  about  14  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is 
about  feven  inches.  On  this  circle  is  made  a  chart, 
whofe  meridian  line  anfwers  to  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into  560  degrees. 
There  is  a  brafs  ring  foldered  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  on  which  fcrews  another  ring,  with  a  flat 
^lafs  in  it,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle, 
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fufpcnded  on  the  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Circumfe- 
Tlitre  are  alfo  two  fights  tolcrewcn,  and  Aide  up  and     renter 
down  thcindex  ;  as  aiib  a  fpangle  and  locket  fcrcwed  Circumflex 
on  the  back  lide  of  the  circle  lor  putting  the  head  of         ' 
theftatf'n. 

How  to  obferve  the  Quatitity  of  an  Angle  by  the  Cir-  i|,jj, 
cuviferentor.  Let  it  be  retiiuLcd  to  find  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  EkG  ;  firil  place  your  inllrument  at  K, 
with  the  riow  er-dc-luce  of  the  chart  towards  you  ;  then 
direct  your  lights  to  E,  and  obferve  what  degrees  are 
cut  by  the  fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  let  be  296  ; 
then,  turning  the  inllrument  about,  direft  your  fights 
to  G,  noting  then  alio  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the 
fouth  end  of  the  needle,  which  fuppofe  247.  This 
done,  always  fubtrac^  the  leffer  from  the  greater,  as 
in  this  example,  247  from  296,  the  remainder  is 
49  degrees,  which  is  the  true  quantity  of  the  angle 
EKG. 

A  circumfereni^r  is  made  by  Mr  Jones  of  Holburn 
on  an  improved  conllrudion.  From  a  very  fimple 
contrivance,  it  is  rendered  futhcieut  to  take  angles  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  common  theodolite  ;  and  by  it  angles 
of  altitude,  and  deprcUion  may  be  obferved  as  readily 
as  horizontal  ones.  The  improvement  chiefly  confills  in  jbij. 
an  armor  index  (G),  fo  applied  to  the  centreof  theeom- 
pafs  box,  and  within  it,  that,  at  the  time  of  obferving, 
by  only  flipping  a  pin  (^)  out,  the  circle  of  degrees 
alone  may  move  round,  and  leave  the  index  (G)  fixed. 
This  index  will  remain  flationary,  from  its  being  at- 
tached to  the  focket  that  fcrews  on  the  head  of  the 
ftatl's.  On  the  end  of  this  index,  next  the  degrees  in 
the  box,  there  is  graduated  a  nonius  fcalc,  by  which 
the  circle  of  560  degrees  is  fubdivided  into  j  minutes 
or  kfs  if  defired.  To  take  angles  of  altitude  or  de- 
preffions,  the  inflroment  is  turned  down  on  its  ball  and 
ibcket  into  a  perpendicular  pofition,  and  adjufled  to 
its  level  by  a  plumb  line  (/),  that  is  hung  on  a  pin 
at  the  back  of  the  box,  and  made  to  coincide  with  a 
mark  made  theron.  Then  by  looking  through  the 
fmall  fight  holes  (;)  purpofely  made,  the  angles  are 
Ihown  on  the  circle  of  degrees  by  the  nonius  as  be- 
fore. The  arms  (AA)Gfthe  inllrument  flip  off  (at 
BB),  and  the  whole  packs  into  a  cafe  but  s\  inches 
fquare  and  3  deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammer,  an  accent,  ferving 
to  note  or  diflinguilh,  a  fyllable  of  an  intermediate 
found  between  acute  and  grave  ;  and  generally  fome- 
what  long. — The  Greeks  had  three  accents,  the  a- 
cute,  the  grave,  and  the  circumflex  ;  formed  thus, 
',  %  ~.  In  Latin,  Englifli,  French,  &c.  the  circum- 
fiex  is  made  thus\ — The  accute  raifes  the  voice,  and 
the  grave  falls  or  lowers  it :  the  circumflex  is  a  kind 
of  undulation,  or  wavering  of  the  voice,  between  the 
two.  It  is  feldom  ufed  among  the  moderns,  unlefs  to 
fliow  the  omiflion  of  a  letter  which  made  the  fyllable 
long  and  open  ;  a  thing  much  more  frequent  in  the 
French  than  among  us  :  thus  they  write  pate  for  palie  ; 
teteior  tej!e;  fuwei  ioYftifrues,  he.  They  alfo  ufe  the 
circnmfiex  in  the  participles  ;  fome  of  their  authors 
writing  conneti,  pen,  others  cmnu,  pu,  &c.  Father 
BuiKer  is  at  a  lofs  for  the  rcafon  of  the  circumficx  on 
this  occalion. 

The  form  of  the  Greek  circumflex  was  anciently  the 
fame  with  that  of  ours,  viz.  ^;  being  a  compofition  of 

the 
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the  other  two  accents  a  in  one — But  the  copy  ids,  chan- 
ging the  form  of  ilie  chara(Jters,  and  introducing  the 
running-hand,  changed  alfo  the  form  of  the  circum- 
flex accent;  and  inliead  of  making  a  jufl  angle,  round- 
ed it  oft",  adding  a  dalh,  through  too  much  halte  ;  and 
thus  formed  an  s,  laid  horizontally,  which  produced 
that  figure  ~,  inftead  of  this  ". 

CIRCaMGYRATION,  denotes  the  whirling  mo- 
tion of  any  body  round  a  centre  ;  fuch  is  that  of  the 
planets  round  the  fun. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,   an   ambajies,  or   tour   of 


words,  ufcd  cither  when  a  proper  term  is  not  at  hand, 
to  exprefs  a  thing  naturally  and  immediately  by  ;  or 
when  one  choofes  not  to  do  it,  out  of  refpeCt,  or 


for 
from  circum/o- 


fome  other  reafon.     The   word  comes 
^rior,  "  I  fpeak  about." 

Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the  avoiding  of 
fomething  difagreeable  or  inconvenient  to  be  exprefs- 
■ed  in  direft  terms  ;  by  intimating  the  fenfe  thereof  in 
a  kind  of  paraphrife,  fo  conceived  as  to  foften  or 
break  the  force  thereof. 

Thus  Cicero,  unable  to  deny  that  Clodius  was  flain 
by  Milo,  owns  it,  with  this  circumlocution,  "  Milo's 
"  fervanrs  being  prev  ented  from  aiFilting  their  mailer, 
"  who  was  reported  to  be  killed  by  Clodius  ;  they,  in 
"  his  abfcnce,  and  without  his  privity,  or  confent,  did 
"  what  every  body  woidd  expect  from  their  own  fer- 
"  vants  on  fuch  an  occafion." 

CIRCUMPOLAR  stars,  an  appellation  given  to 
thofe  flars,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
pole,  move  round  it  without  fetting. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  fcaft 
provided  in  honour  of  the  dead.  This  was  very  fre- 
quent among  the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  among 
the  Athenians.  Solon  at  Athens,  and  the  decemviri 
at  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform  this  cuftom,  thinking 
it  abfurd  that  mirth  and  drunkennefs  Ihould  mingle 
with  forrow  and  grief. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED,  in  geometry,  is  faid  of  a 
figure  which  is  drawn  round  another  figure,  fo  that  all 
its  lides  or  planes  touch  the  infcribed  figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  in  natural  philofophy, 
the  termination,  bounds,  or  limits,  of  any  natural  body. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  a  particularity,  which,  tho' 
not  eflential  to  any  action,  yet  doth  fome  way  af- 
fect it. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  evidence,  inlaw,  or  the 
doftrine  of  prefumption,  takes  place  next  to  pofitive 
proof ;  circumftances  which  either  necelTarily  or  ufual- 
ly  attend  facts  of  a  particular  nature,  that  cannot  be 
demonftrativcly  evinced,  zrecaWed, '>refi/r/iptions,  and  are 
only  to  be  relied  on  till  the  contrary  be  acftually  pro- 
ved. 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  law,  a  term  ufcd  for 
fupplying  and  making  up  the  number  of  jurors  (in 
cafe  any  impanelled  appear  not,  or  appearing  are  chal- 
lenged by  any  party),  by  adding  to  them  fo  many  of 
the  pcrfoas  prefent  as  will  make  up  the  number,  in  cafe 
they  are  properly  qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  Lhie  of  Crcumval- 
L^rio\%  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  trench  bordered  with 
a  parapet,  thrown  up  quite  round  the  befiegcr's  camp, 
byway  of  fecurity  againfl  any  army  that  may  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  place,  as  well  as  to  prevent  dc- 
fertion. 

Vol.  V. 
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CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  architcdlure,    denotes  CIroumv.. 
the  torus  of  the  fpiral  line  of  the  Ionic  order.  lutioii 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquity,  a  large  building,  cither  , 
round  or  oval,  ufcd  tor  the  exhibiting  of  fliows  to  the 
people.  Some  derive  the  world  from  Circe,  lo  whom 
Tertullian  attributes  the  invention.  Cafliodorus  fays, 
Circus  comes  a  circuitu.  The  Romans,  Servius  ob- 
ferves,  at  firil  had  no  other  circus  but  tliat  made  by 
the  Tiber  on  one  fide,  and  a  paliladc  of  naked  fwords 
on  the  other.  Hence,  according  to  Ifidore,  came  the 
Icrm  ludi  circcrfes,  quafi  circum  eiifcs.  But  Scaligcr  ri- 
dicules that  etymology. 

The  Roman  circus  was  a  large  oblong  edifice,  arch- 
ed at  one  end  ;  cncompallcd  with  porticos,  and  fiir- 
niflied  with  rows  of  feats,  placed  afcending  over  each 
other.  In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  e- 
minence,  withobelifks,  ftatues,  and  pofls  at  each  end. 
This  ferved  them  for  the  courfcs  of  their  Z^/^'^f  and  qua- 
dridgie.  There  were  no  Ids  than  ten  circufes  a  Rome : 
the  largefl  was  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  called 
Circus  Maximu>,  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine 
mounts.  It  was  fo  called,  either  becaufe  of  its  vaft 
circumference,  or  becaufe  the  great  games  were  cele- 
brated in  it ;  or  again,  becaufe  it  was  confecrated  to  the 
great  gods,  viz.  to  Vertumnus,  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Ju- 
no, Minerva,  and  the  Dii  Penates  of  Rome.  Lij- 
nylius  Halicarnaflcnlis  fays  that  it  was  three  fladia  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  four  jugcra  broad  ;  and  thefc 
meafures,  according  to  Pliny,  allowing  to  the  Roman 
fiadia  62J  Roman  feet,  each  of  which  is  12  inches, 
will  give  for  the  length  2187  Roman  feet,  or  fomc- 
what  more  than  three  Englilh  furlongs  ;  and  as  to  the 
breadth,  allowing  for  each  of  the  jugera  240  Roman 
feet,  it  will  be  960  Roman  feet.  It  was  beautified 
and  enlarged  by  the  Roman  emperors,  fo  as  to  ieat 
250,000  fpeftators.  The  moft  magnificent  circufes 
were  thofe  of  Auguflus  and  Nero.  There  are  ftill 
fome  remains  of  the  circufes  at  Rome,  at  Nifmes,  and 
other  places.  The  Romans  were  cxceflively  fond  of 
the  games  exhibited  in  the  circus  :  witnefs  that  verfc 
in  Juvenal, 

— -— —  Atque  duat  lantum  res  attxius  optat^ 
Partem  ^  circenfei 

The  Games  oj  the  Circus,  which  fome  call  Circenfian 
Cavies,  were  combats  celebrated  in  the  circus,  in  ho- 
nour of  Confus  the  god  of  councils  ;  and  thence  alfo 
called  Confualia.  They  were  alfo  called  Rovian  Games, 
Ludi  Romani,  either  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  as 
being  coeval  with  the  Roman  people,  or  becaufe  efla- 
bliihed  by  the  Romans:  and  the  games  held  there,  the 
great  games,  ludimagtii,  becaufe  celebrated  with  more 
expence  and  magnificence  than  others  ;  and  becaufe 
held  in  honour  of  the  great  god  Neptnne,  who  was 
their  Confus. — Thofe  who  fay  they  were  inllituted  in 
honour  of  the  fun,  confound  the  fompa  circenfis,  or 
proceffion  of  the  circus,  with  the  games. 

The  games  of  the  circus  were  inltituted  by  Evan- 
der,  and  re-eflablillied  by  Romulus  :  the  pomp,  or 
proceffion,  was  only  a  part  of  the  games,  making  the 
prelude  thereof,  and  confilting  of  a  fimple  cavalcade  of 
chariots.  Till  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  they 
were  held  in  an  illand  of  the  Tiber  ;  and  were  called 
Roman  games  :  after  that  prince  had  built  the  circus, 
they  took  their  name  therefrom  ;  as  being  conflantly 
helJ  there.  There  were  fix  kinds  of  exercifes  in  the 
D  circus : 
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Cirenccfter  circus :  the  firfl  was  wreftling,  and  fighting  with 
II  fwords,  with  Haves,  and  with  pikes  ;   the  ftcond  was 

^  Cirrus.  ^  j-acing  ;  the  third,  filtatio,  dancing  ;  the  fourth,  dif- 
*  "^  '  ci,  quoits,  arrows,  and  ccllus  ;  all  which  were  on 
foot :  the  fifth  was  horfe-courling  ;  the  fixth,  coui-fes 
of  chariots,  whether  with  two  horfes  or  with  four. 
In  this  lafl  exercife,  the  combatants  were  at  firfl  di- 
vided into  two  fquadrons  or  quadrils  ;  then  into  four  ; 
each  bearing  the  names  of  the  colours  they  wore  ;  fac- 
tloalba,  rupa,  Sec.  At  firlt  there  was  only  white  and 
red  ;  then  green  was  added,  and  blue.  Domitian  ad- 
ded two  more  colows,  but  they  did  not  continue. 
It  was  Oenomaus  who  lirA  invented  this  method  ot  di- 
ftiuguilhing  the  <juadrils  by  colours.  The  green  was 
for  thofe  who  reprefented  the  earth  ;  the  blue  for  the 
fea,  &c. 

CIRENCESTER,  an  ancient  town  of  GlouccAer- 
Ihire  in  England.  It  was  ilrongly  fortified  with  walls 
and  a  caftle  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  and  ftreet  are,  or  were  lately,  to  be  feen 
in  the  adjacent  meadows,  where  many  Roman  coins, 
chequered  pavements,  and  infcriptions  on  marble,  have 
been  found.  Two  of  the  Roman  confular  ways  crofs 
f ach  other  at  this  town.  The  folfe-way,  whicli  comes 
from  Scotland,  palfcs  through  this  county  and  town 
to  Totnefs  in  Devonfliirc.  The  other,  called  Irmin- 
flnet,  comes  from  Gloucefter,  and  runs  along  to  South- 
ampton. Not  many  years  ago  they  difcovered,  by 
digging  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  an  ancient  build- 
ing under  ground,  50  feet  long,  40  broad,  and  4  high, 
and  fupported  by  two  brick  pillars,  curioufly  inlaid 
with  flones  of  various  colours,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  bath.  Cirencefter  has  now  but  one  church, 
in  the  windows  of  which  are  the  remains  of  very  va- 
luable painted  glafs.  The  town  is  governed  by  2  high 
conflables,  and  14  wards-men,  who  govern  7  diflindt 
wards  ;  and  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It 
has  a  free  fchool,  a  charity  fchool,  with  feveral  alms- 
houfes  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Churn,  36  miles 
north-eaft  of  Brifiol,  and  88  wefl  by  north  of  Lon- 
don.    W.  Long.  o.  2.     N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

CIRENZA,  a  city  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  Bafi- 
licate,  with  an  archbilhop's  fee.  It  was  formerly  a 
eonfiderable  place,  but  is  now  of  fmall  confequence. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Brandano,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennine  mountains,  in  E.  Long.  16.  44.  N.  Lat. 
40.  48. 

CIRO-FERRi,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  and  ar- 
chiteft,  was  born  at  Rome  in  161 4,  and  was  the  dif- 
eiple  of  Peter  de  Cortona,  whofe  defigns  he  imita- 
ted with  fuch  exaftnefs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  difiin- 
guifli  them.  He  was  efleemed  by  pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  and  his  three  fucceflbrs,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1689. 

CITiRUS,  or  CiRRHUs,  in  botany,  a  clafper  or 
reudril  -,  that  fine  fpiral  firing  or  fibre  put  out  from  the 
foot-flalks,  by  which  fome  plants,  as  the  ivy  and 
vine,  fallen  themfelves  to  walls,  pales,  or  trees,  for 
fupport.  The  term  is  fynonymous  to  the  capreo- 
lus,  clavicula,  and  viticulus  of  other  botanifls  :  and 
is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  among  the  fulcra,  or  parts 
«f  plants  that  ferve  for  proteftion,  fipport,  and  de- 
fence. 

Tendrils  are  fometimes  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves, 
as  ill  the  vine  ;  fometimes  at  the  fide  of  the  foot-Aalk 
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ofihcleaf,  as  in  paflion-flower  ;  and  fometimes,  as  in  Cirroi 
winged  pea,  pifum  ochms,  they  are  emitted  from  the  I 
leaves  themfelves.  With  refpciJl  to  compofition,  they  Cifpatlana. 
are  cither  fimplc,  that  is,  compofed  of  one  fibre  or 
chord,  as  in  the  vetch  ;  or  compound,  that  is,  confill 
of  two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  the  everlafling  pea. 
Bitter  fweet,  iblanum,  dulcamara,  bignonia,  and  ivy, 
fend  forth  tendrils  which  plant  themfelves  like  roots  in 
the  adjacent  walls,  or  the  bark  of  the  neighbouring 
trees.  Clafpers,  fays  the  ingenious  Dr  Grew,  are  like 
trunk-roots,  a  mean  betwixt  a  root  and  a  trunk,  but  a 
compound  of  both,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  cir- 
cumvolutions, in  which  they  mutually  afcend  and  de- 
fcend.  In  the  mounting  of  the  trunk,  continues  the 
fame  author,  clafpers  ferve  for  fupport.  Thus  in 
vines,  the  branches  being  very  long,  fragile,  and  flen- 
der,  would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking,  unlefs,  by 
means  of  their  clafpers,  they  were  mutually  contained 
together  ;  fo  that  the  whole  care  is  divided  betwixt  the 
gardener  and  nature  :  the  former,  with  his  ligaments 
of  leather,  fecures  the  main  branches ;  and  nature,  with 
thofe  of  her  own  providing,  fecures  the  lefs.  Their 
aptitude  to  this  end  is  feen  in  their  convolutions,  a 
motion  not  proper  to  any  other  part :  and  alfo  in  their 
toughnefs,  which  is  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  are  flenderer  than  the  branches  from  which  they 
proceed.  In  the  trailing  of  the  trunk,  tendrils  ferve 
for  ftabilement  and  Ihade  :  thus,  in  cucumbers,  the 
trunk  and  branches  being  long  and  fragile,  would  be 
driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  to  the  great  preju- 
dice both  of  themfelves  and  their  tender  fruits,  were 
they  not,  by  thefe  ligaments,  held  fail  together,  and 
prefcrvedin  aflbciation  and  good  fellow Ihip.  The  fame 
clafpers  ferve  likewife  for  fhade  fo  that  a  natural  ar- 
bour is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  cucumber,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  an  artificial  one  is  made  by  tangling 
together  the  twigs  of  trees  ;  for  the  branches,  by  the 
linking  of  their  clafpers,  being  couched  together,  the 
tender  fruits  lie  under  the  umbrage  of  a  bower  made 
of  their  own  leaves.  Mofl  of  the  pea-bloom  flowers 
have  twining  clafpers,  that  isj  which  wind  to  the  right 
and  back  again. 

CIRRI,  in  ichthyology,  certain  oblong  and  foft 
appendages,  not  unlike  little  worms,  hanging  from 
the  under  jaws  or  mouths  of  fome  fifhes  :  thefe  cirri, 
commonly  tranllated  beards,  afford  marks  to  diflin- 
guifli  the  different  fpecies  of  the  fifhes  on  which  they 
are  found. 

CIRTA,  (anc.  geog.)  the  metropolis  and  royal 
refidence,  not  far  from  the  river  Ampfaga,  in  the  in- 
land parts  of  Numidia  Propria.  A  colony,  furnamed 
Cotonia  Sittianorum,  very  rich,  when  in  the  hands  of 
Syphax.  The  colony  was  led  by  one  P.  Sittius,  un- 
der tlie  aufpices  of  Caelar,  and  was  furnamed  ^iilia. 
Now  called  Confiantina,  in  Algiers.  E.  Long.  7.  o. 
Lat.  35.  30. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  fide  the  Alps. 
The  Romans  divided  Gaul  and  the  country  now  called 
Lovibardy,  into  Cifalpineand  Tranfalpine.  That  which 
was  Cifilpine  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is  Tranfal- 
pine with  regard  to  us. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth  month 
of  their  ecclefiaflical,  and  third  of  their  civil,  year,  an- 
fwering  nearly  to  our  November. 

CISPADANAcALi.iA,(anc.geog.)adiilria  of  Italy, 

to 
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CiiT..      to  tlie  foiith  of  the  Po,  occupied  by  the  Gauls  in  the  time 

]         ot'  the  kings  of  Rome,  feparated  from  Ligiiria  on  the 

Ciftercians.  vveft,  as  is  thought  by  the  Iria,  running  from  fouth  to 

' " '  north  into  the  Po  ;  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  A- 

pennine,  and  on  the  call  by  the  Adriatic.  The  term  is 
formed  analogically,  there  being  much  mention  in  Ci- 
cero, Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  ancient  infcriptions, 
made  of  the  Tranfpadaiii ;  \i\\\z\\3.\\i.  Cij'padaiii  are 
terms  ufed  with  refpeft  to  Rome.  Ptolemy  calls  the 
CifpaduHa  peculiarly  Gallia  Togata,  extending  be- 
tween the  Po  and  Apenninc,  to  the  Sapis  and  Ru- 
bicon. 

CISSA,  or  CissuM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the 
Hither  Spain,  in  Lacetania,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  I- 
berus,  (thought  to  be  Cuifo/ta.)  Where  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  firfl  defeated  by  Scipio.  Another  CiJJ'a 
of  Thrace,  lltuacedon  the  River  AgosPotamus,  which 
Scylax  feems  to  call  Cr^fa,  or  Crifa  ;  fo  that  the  read- 
ing is  doubtful. 

CISSAMPELOS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
iiodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 1  th  or- 
der, Sar7nentacda.  The  male  calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ; 
no  corolla  ;  the  neftarium  wheel-lhapcd  ;  fonr  ifamina 
with  their  filaments  grown  together.  The  female  ca- 
lyx is  monophyllous  and  ligulated  roundifli,  or  like 
a  piece  of  garter  a  little  roundilh.  There  is  no 
corolla ;  three  flyles,  and  a  monofpermous  berry. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  pareira  and  caapeba,  both 
natives  of  the  warmefl  parts  of  America.  The  root 
of  the  fecond,  applied  externally,  is  faid  to  be  an  an- 
tidote againlt  the  bites  of  venemous  ferpents.  The 
plant  being  infufed  in  water,  quickly  fills  the  liquor 
with  a  mucilaginous  fubftance,  which  is  as  thick  as 
jelly;  whence  the  wivue  oi  freezing-wyth,  by  which 
this  genus  of  plants  has  been  dirtinguilhcd  by  the  Bra- 
zilians. 

CISSOID,  in  geometry,  a  curve  of  the  fecond  or- 
der, firfl  invented  by  Diodes,  whence  it  is  called  the 
c'ljJoidofDioclss.     See  Fluxions. 

CISSUS,  the  WILD-GRAPE  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
46th  order,  Hid;raceje.  The  berry  is  monofpermous, 
furrounded  by  the  calyx,  and  a  quadripartite  corolla. 
There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the 
illand  of  Jamaica,  and  fomc  of  the  other  iilands  in 
the  warm  parts  of  America.  They  fend  out  (len- 
der branches,  having  tendrils  at  their  joints,  by  which 
they  fallen  to  the  neighbouring  trees,  buflies,  and 
any  other  fupport,  mounting  to  a  conhdcrable  height. 
The  fruit  of  fome  of  the  fpecies  are  eaten  by  the 
negroes. 

CISTERCIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  religious  or- 
der founded  in  the  nth  century  by  St  P\.obcrt,  a  Be- 
nediftine.  They  became  fo  powerful,  that  they  go- 
verned almoll  all  Europe,  both  in  fpirituals  and  tem- 
porals. Cardinal  de  Vitri  defcribing  their  obfervan- 
ces,  fays,  they  neither  wore  fkins  nor  fhirts  ;  nor  ever 
cat  ilelh,  except  in  licknefs  ;  and  abllained  from  filh, 
eggs,  milk,  and  cheefe  :  they  lay  upon  llraw-bcds,  in 
mnics  and  cowls  ;  they  rofe  at  midnight  to  prayers  ; 
they  fpenr  the  day  in  labour,  reading,  and  prayer  : 
and  in  all  their  exercifes  obferved  a  continual  filence. 
The  habit  of  the  ciftercian  monks  is  a  white  robe, 


in  the   nature  of  a  caflbck,  with  a  black  fcapulary  |  Clltcm 
and  hood,  and  is  girt  witli  a  woollen  girdle.     The  |{ 

nuns  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a  black  fcapulary  and  Cltadclli. 
girdle.  ^' 

CISTERN,  denotes  a  fubtcrrancous  refcrvoir  of 
rain-water;  or  a  vclfcl  fcrving  as  a  receptacle  for 
rain  or  other  water,  for  the  nccclfary  ufcs  of  a  fami- 
ly.    There  are  likewifc  Icad-cillerns,  jar-cillerns,  &c. 

Authors  mention  a  ciilern  at  Conftaniinople,  the 
vaults  of  which  are  fupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars, 
212  in  each  row,  each  pillar  being  two  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  planted  circularly,  and  in  radii  tending  to 
that  of  tlie  centre. 

Anciently  there  M'cre  ciflerns  all  over  the  country  in 
Palefline.  There  were  fome  likewife  in  cities  and  pri- 
vate houfes.  As  the  cities  for  the  moll  part  were 
built  on  mountains,  and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Ju- 
dea  at  two  feafons  in  the  year  only,  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn, people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  ciflerns  in 
the  country  for  the  ufe  of  their  cattle,  and  in  cities  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  ftill 
ciflerns  of  very  large  dimenfions  to  be  fecn  in  Pal ef  tine, 
fome  whereof  are  150  paces  long,  and  54  wide. 
There  is  one  to  be  feen  at  Ramah  of  32  paces  in 
length,  and  28  in  breadth.  Wells  and  ciflerns,  fprings 
and  fountains,  are  generally  confounded  in  fcripture- 
language. 

CISTUS,  the  FiocK-RosE  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
20th  order,  Rotacecc.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  pentaphyllous,  with  two  of  its  leaves  fmaller 
than  the  reft.  The  feeds  are  contained  in  a  capfule. 
There  are  37  fpecies,  moft  of  them  natives  of  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  Europe,  but  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
open  air  in  England.  They  are  beautiful  ever- 
green Ihrubs,  generally  very  branchy  quite  from  the 
bottom,  and  forming  difflifed  heads.  They  are  very 
ornamental  in  gardens,  not  only  as  evergreens,  ma- 
king a  fine  variety  at  all  feafons  with  their  leaves 
of  djfFerent  figures,  fizes,  and  (hades  of  green  and 
white,  but  alio  as  firfl-rate  flowering  flirubs,  being 
very  profufe  in  mofl  elegant  flowers  of  white,  purple, 
and  yellow  colours.  Tliefe  flowers  only  lafl  for  one 
day ;  but  there  is  a  continual  fucceflion  of  new  ones 
for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  on  the  fame  plant ;  and  when 
there  are  different  fpecies,  they  will  exhibit  a  conflant 
bloom  for  near  three  months.  They  are  propagated 
either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and  thrive  befl  in  a  dry 
foil.  Their  proper  fituation  in  ihrubbery  works  fliould 
be  towards  the  front  of  the  clumps  and  other  compart- 
ments, in  allemblage  \s  ith  the  choicefl  flirubs  of  fimi- 
lar  growth,  difpofing  them  fo  as  to  make  a  variety, 
and  to  have  Ihelter  from  the  other  plants  ;  but  they 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  crowded.  Gum  labdanum  is 
found  npon  a  fpecies  of  cillus  which  grows  naturally  in 
the  Levant,  and  is  therefore  called  ladanifcra.  Sec 
Labdanum. 

CITADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  five  or  fix  ba- 
ftions,  built  on  a  convenient  ground  near  a  city,  that 
it  may  command  it  in  cafe  of  a  reliellion. 

CITADELLA,  the  capital  town  in  the  idand  of 

Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  new  harbour. 

This,  with  the  whole  illand,  were  taken  by  general 

Stanhope  and  the  confederate  fleet  in  1 708,  and  ceded 
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to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  : 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  brave  defence, 
in  1756  ;  and  reilored  by  the  peace.  In  1782,  it  was 
.taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  coatirnicd  to  them  at 
the  fubfequcnt  peace.  It  is  27  miles  well  of  Port- 
Mahon.     E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  39.  58. 

CITADINESCA,  in  natural  hillory,  a  name  given 
by  fome  writers  to  the  Florentine  marble,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  towns,  palaces,  ruins,  rivers,  &c. 
Thefe  delineations  are  merely  accidental,  and  are  com- 
monly much  alhlled  by  the  imagination,  though  the 
natLwal  lines  of  a  flone  may  fometimes  luckily  enough 
reprefent  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient  building,  or  the 
courfe  of  a  river.  In  England  there  is  a  kind  of  fep- 
taria,  or  Indus  Helmontii,  which  has  fometiraes  pret- 
ty beautiful,  though  very  irregular,  delineations  ot  this 
kind.  The  Florentine  marble,  as  we  fee  it  wrought  up 
in  the  ornaments  of  cabinets,  &c.  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  ikill  of  the  workmen,  who  always  pick  out  the 
proper  pieces  from  the  mafs,  and  difpofe  them  in  the 
work  fo  as  to  repreient  what  they  pleafe. 

CITATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  courts,  is  the  fame 
with  fummons  in  civil  courts.     See  Summons. 

Citation,  is  alfo  a  quotation  of  fome  law,  autho- 
rity, or  pall'age  of  a  book. 

CITH/ERON,  (anc.  geog)  a  mountain  and  foreft  of 
Boeotia,  celebrated  both  in  fable  and  fong.  To  the  wefi: 
it  ran  obliquely,  a  little  above  the  Sinus  Crillaeus,  taking 
its  rife  contiguous  to  the  mountains  of  Megara  and  At- 
tica ;  then  levelled  into  plains,  it  terminates  at  Thebes, 
famous  for  the  fate  of  Penthcus  and  Aftseon  ;  the 
former  torn  by  the  Bacchs,  the  latter  by  the  dogs  ;  as 
alfo  for  the  orgia,  or  revels  of  Bacchus. 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a  mulical  inllrumcnt,  the 
precilc  ftrudure  of  which  is  not  known;  fome  think 
it  refembled  the  Greek  delta  A  ;  and  others  the  fliape 
of  a  half  moon.  At  firfl  it  had  only  5  firings,  but 
the  number  was  at  difterent  times  increafed  to  8,  to 
9,  and  lallly  to  24.  It  was  ufed  in  entertainments 
and  private  lioufes,  and  played  upon  with  a  pledrum 
ur  quill,  like  the  lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON,  fiddle-wood:  A  genus  of 
the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  Perfonatce.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quedentated,  campanulated,  wheel-iliaped,  andinclining 
to  be  funnel-Iliaped,  with  its  fegments  villous  on  the 
npper  fide,  equal.  The  fruit  a  difperraous  berry  ; 
the  feeds  bilocular.  There  are  two  fpecics,  both  na- 
tives of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where  they  grow 
to  be  large  trees,  and  are  adorned  with  white  iiowers 
growing  in  fpikes.  In  Britain  they  appear  only  as 
flirubs,  and  mull  be  conflantly  retained  in  the  flove, 
where  they  make  a  fine  appearance,  being  beautiful 
evergreens.  They  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds 
or  cuttings. 

CITIUM,  Cetium,  or  CiUlnm,  (anc.  geog.)  a 
town  of  Cyprus,  fuuated  in  the  fouth  of  the  illand  ; 
fitmous  for  the  birth  of  Zeiio,  author  of  the  fcft  called 
Stoics  ;  diflant  two  hundred  fladia  to  the  w'efl  of  Sa- 
lamis  (Diodorus  Siculus).  A  colony  of  Phoenicians, 
called  Cheiim  :  And  hence  it  is  that  not  only  Cyprus, 
but  the  other  iQands  and  many  maritime  places,  are 
called  Cliethii  by  the  I^cbre^vs ;  new  called  Chiti.. 


CITIZEN,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  city,  veiled    citiaeii 
witii  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  it.  | 

A  citizen  of  Rome  was  diilinguiihed  from  a  flran-  Citron, 
ger,  becaufe  he  belonged  to  no  certain  commonwealth  ^ 
fubjciSl  to  the  Romans.  A  citizen  is  either  by  birth 
or  eledion  ;  and  fons  may  derive  the  right  from  their 
fathers.  To  make  a  good  Roman  citizen,  it  was  ne- 
cefiiiry  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  be  inrolled  in 
one  of  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities.  Thofe 
to  whom  were  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  were  only  honorary  citizens.  It  was 
not  lawful  to  fcourge  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

CITRINUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  pe- 
cidiar  fpecies  of  fprig  cryflal,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
yellow.  Many  of  the  common  cryAals,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead  mines,  are  liable  to  be  acci- 
dentally tinged  yellow,  by  an  admixture  of  the  par- 
ticles of  that  metal ;  and  all  thefe,  whether  finer  or 
coarfer,  have  been  too  frequently  confoimded  together 
under  the  name  citrine  :  but  Dr  Hill  has  afcertained 
this  to  be  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  cryllal  different  from 
all  the  others  in  form  as  well  as  ih  colour  ;  and  diflin- 
guillied  by  the  name  of  ellipomacro fly  linn  lucidum  fa- 
vifcens,  fyrajiiide  brevi.  It  is  never  foiuid  colourlefs 
like  the  other  cryflals,  but  has  great  variety  of  tinges, 
from  that  of  the  deeper  ochres  to  a  pale  lemon-colour. 
It  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  and  is  fome- 
times found  in  Bohemia.  Our  jewellers  have  learned 
from  the  French  and  Italians,  who  arc  very  fond  of 
it,  to  call  it  citrine  ;  and  often  cut  Aones  for  rings  out 
of  it,  particularly  out  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  always 
finer  than  the  column  ;  and  thefe,  after  they  have 
palled  through  two  or  three  hands,  are  generally  mif- 
takcn  for  topazes. 

CITROM-TREE,  in  botany.     See  Citrus. 

CiTRON-lVater,  a  Well  known  flrong  water  or  cor- 
dial, which  may  be  thus  made  :  Take  of  fine  thin  le- 
mon-peel, 18  ounces  ;  of  orange-peel,  9  ounces  ;  per- 
itSt  nutmegs,  4  ounces  ;  the  finell  and  befl  rcftified 
fpirit  of  wine,  2  gallons  and  a  half.  DigeJl  in  balneo 
niarias  for  one  night :  draw  off  with  a  llow  fire  ;  then 
add  as  much  water  as  willjufl  make  the  matter  milky 
(which  will  be  about  7  quarts  or  2  gallons)  ;  and, 
lallly,  add  2  pounds  of  fine  liigar.  This  compofition 
may  be  improved  by  frefli  elder  flowers,  hung  in  a 
cloth  in  the  head  of  the  flill,  fprinkled  with  ambcr- 
greafe  in  powder,  or  its  eflencc. 

CiTROK-lVood,  the  wood  of  ait  American  tree,  cal- 
led by  the  natives  caudle-'ccood ;  becaufe,  being  cut 
into  fplintcrs,  it  burns  like  a  candle.  The  tree  is  fre- 
quent in  the  Leeward  Illands,  and  grows  to  a  conli- 
derablc  fize  :  the  leaves  are  lilie  thofe  of  the  bai'-tree, 
but  of  a  finer  green  ;  the  flower  is  fweet,  and  much 
like  thofe  of  the  orange  ;  the  fruit  fucceeding  thefe  is 
black,  and  of  the  lize  of  a  pepper-corn.  The  trunk 
is  fo  like  the  yellow  faunJers  in  colour,  that  there  was 
once  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  fame  tree,  and  much 
of  it  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  fold  as  fuch  :  but 
they  were  foon  found  to  be  diftb'ent  ;  the  faundcr.s  be- 
ing of  a  fv.'cet  fcent,  and  but  moderately  heavy  and 
refmous  ;  but  the  citron-wood  confidfrably  heavy, 
very  oily,  and  of  a  flrong  fmell.  It  is  of  no  known 
ufe  in  medicine  ;  but  is  ufed  in  France  and  Germany 
by  the  turners^  being  a  fine  fimi-graincd  wood,  and 
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taking  a  fine  polillj,  and  with  age  bcceming  of  a  very 
"'  beautiful  brown. 

CITRUS,  the  Citron-tree:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lyadelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  icolandria  clali  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals  oblong, 
and  five  in  number  ;  the  antheras  20,  with  their  fila- 
ments grown  together  fo  as  to  form  various  pencils. 
The  fruit  is  an  unilocular  berry. 

Sp^'ciii.  1.  The  Medica,  or  Citron-tree,  hath  an  up- 
righ  fmooth  trunk,  divided  at  top  into  a  branchy 
itrong-lhooting,  full  head,  from  about  i  to  15  feet 
high,  adorned  with  large,  oval,  I'pear-lhaped,  thick 
leaves,  having  linear  foot-ltalks,  and  numerous  flovvers 
from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fuccecded  by  very 
large  oblong  oval,  pointed,  rough-rinded  fruit.  The 
varieties  are  citron-tiee  with  four  fruit;  with  fweet 
fruit ;  with  long  fruit ;  with  warted  fruit  ;  with  re- 
curved fruit ;  and  with  blotched  leaves. 

II.  The  Lima,  or  Lemon-tree,  hath  an  upright 
fmooth  trunk,  divided  upwards  into  a  branchy  regidar 
head;  from  12  to  ij  feet  high;  large,  oval,  fpear- 
Ihaped,  pointed,  ilightly  fawed  leaves,  on  linear  foot- 
ftalks  ;  and  many  flowers  from  the  fides  of  the  branches 
fuccecded  by  large  oval  fruit  prominent  at  the  top. 
The  varieties  are,  the  lemon-tree  with  four  fridt ; 
with  fweetilh  fruit ;  with  very  large  fruit  called  Lz/pd- 
rial  lernon;  with  pear-lhaped  fruit  ;  with  furrowed 
fruit ;  with  cluftered  fruit ;  with  childing  fruit ;  with 
whitilh  fruit ;  with  tricolor  flriptd  fruit  ;  with  lilver 
flriped  leaves  ;  and  with  double  flowers. 

III.  The  Aurantium,  or  Orange-tree,  hath  an  up- 
right trunk  dividing  upward  iiito  a  brancliy,  regular 
head,  from  J  to  10  or  12  feet  high  ;  oval,  fpcar-lliaped, 
entire  leaves,  having  winged  foot-llalks  and  numerous 
white  flowers  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  fuccecded 
by  globular  fruit  comprefl'ed  at  both  ends.  The  mofl 
noted  varieties  are,  i.  The  Seville  orange.  This  is  a 
very  handfomc  tree,  and  the  hardiell  of  any;  as  in 
Britain  it  fhoocs  freely,  produces  large  and  beautiful 
leaves,  flowers  flronger,  &c.  The  fruit  is  large,  rough, 
rinded,  and  four,  of  excellent  quality  for  economical 
ufes.  2.  The  China  orange.  This  tree  has  mode- 
rately fized  leaves,  and  a  fmooth,  thin-rinded,  fweet 
fruit,  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties  in  warm 
countries,  where  they  grow  in  the  open  ground. 
5.  The  great  Shaddock  orange,  or  puraplemocs,  grows 
larger  and  ftronger  than  the  foregoing,  with  large, 
thick,  and  fomewhat  Serrated  leaves,  and  very  large 
fruit,  having  a  reddilh  pulp.  It  derives  the  name  of 
Shaddock  from  one  of  that  name  that  lirlt  brought 
it  from  the  liaft  Indies.  4.  The  Forbidden-fruit-tree, 
in  trunk,  leaves,  and  flowers,  very  much  refcmbles  the 
common  orange-tree :  but  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is 
larger  and  longer  than  the  biggefl;  orange.  It  has 
fomewhat  the  tafte  of  a  Ihaddock  ;  but  iar  exceeds 
that,  as  well '  as  the  bell  orange,  in  its  delicious 
tafle  and  flavour.  5.  The  Horned  orange  is  a  tree 
of  moderate  fize,  producing  fruit  which  divide,  and 
the  rind  runs  out  into  divifions  like  horns.  6.  The 
Hermaphrodite  orange  is  a  common  fized  tree,  pro- 
ducing fruit  ihaped  partly  ILke  an  orange  and  partly  like 
a  citron.  7.  The  Dwarf  orange  tree,  or  nutmeg 
©range,  has  a  long  Hem  and  fmall  bufliy  head,  grow- 
ing two  or  three  feet  high  ;  fmall  oval  leaves  in  cluf- 


ters;  and  numerous  flowers  in  ckifters,  covering  the    Cltni». 

branches,  fuccecded   by  very  iinall  fruit.     Tliife   arc  ' ^ — 

the  molt  remarkable  varieties  of  the  three  forcgoini>- 
fpecies  of  citrus  :  but  btiides  thcfe  there  are  a  great 
number  of  others  ;  and  indeed  in  ihnfe  countries  w  here 
they  grow  naturally,  the  varieties  may  be  multiplied 
witiiout  end,  like  ihofc  ot  our  apples  and  pears.  The 
flowers  of  all  the  fpecies  and  varieties  are  formed  cacli 
of  Ave  fpreading  petals  appearing  in  Britain  principal- 
ly in  May  and  June  ;  and  the  fruit  contivuc  fettiug  in 
June  and  July,  and  ripen  the  year  following. 

IV.  The  'I'rifoliata,  or  Japoncfe  citron,  is  a  thorny 
Ihrub  growing  naturally  in  Japan,  where  it  is  likewifc 
kiiown  by  the  names  of  Gees,  and  Karatals  banna. 
The  trunk,  we  are  told  by  Kcempfer,  acquires  by  age 
and  culture  the  thicknefs  of  a  tree.  The  branches  and 
flioots  are  unequal ;  in  fome  parts  compreU'cd,  in  others 
(welling,  efpecially  about  the  fpines.  Thefe  proceed 
fingly  from  the  flem  and  branches  ;  are  ilraight,  run 
out  Irom  a  broad  bafe  into  a  very  fliarp  point  ;  and 
are  protruded  from  the  wood,  with  the  common  bark 
of  which  they  are  likewifc  inveflcd.  The  wood  is 
loofe  and  foft ;  the  bark  of  a  Ihining  green,  moill 
and  ealily  parting  from  the  wood.  The  leaves  are 
few  in  number,  fawed  on  the  edges,  veined,  placed 
without  order,  but  generally  growing  under  the  (pines. 
They  grow  by  threes,  like  thole  of  trelbil,  upon  the 
extremity  of  a  common  foot-ltalk  which  is  furnilhed 
on  each  lide  with  a  membranaceous  fringe  or  margin, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  pedicles  of  the  orange.  The 
upper  iurtace  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  bright  lucid  green, 
the  lower  dark  and  herbaceous.  The  flowers,  which 
refemble  thofe  of  the  medlar,  proceed  lingly  from  the 
arm-pits  of  the  leaves  ;  are  white,  poflefled  of  no  great 
degree  of  fragrance,  and  confifl;  of  five  petals.  The 
fruit  is  equally  beautiful  with  a  middle-iized  orange  ; 
their  internal  flruefure  is  alfo  pretty  much  the  fame  ; 
only  the  pulp  is  glutinous,  of  an  unpleafant  fuitll,  and 
a  harili  difagrceahle  tafle.  The  feeds  have  the  fame 
tafle  with  the  pulp,  and  are  Ihaped  exacitly  like  thofe 
of  the  orange. 

Culture.  The  three  firfl  fpecies  merit  particular  at- 
tention. They  are  elegant  evergreens,  rifing  in 
Britain  from  about  5  to  10  leet  in  height ;  formiiig 
full  and  handiome  heads,  clofely  garniflied  with  beau- 
tiful large  leaves  all  the  year  round,  and  putting  forth 
aprofulion  of  fweet  flowers  in  fpring  and  early  infum- 
mer  ;  which  even  in  this  climate  are  often  fuccecded 
by  abundance  of  fruit  that  fometimes  arrive  at  tole- 
rable perfection.  Though  all  the  varieties  were  ori- 
ginally obtained  by  feed,  yet  the  only  certain  method 
of  continuing  the  approved  varieties  is  by  buddin"-  oi- 
inarching  them  on  ilocks  raifed  from  feed  to  a  proper 
lize.  As  the  young  trees,  however,  are  broujlit  in 
plenty  from  abroad,  this  method  is  fcldom  pradifcd 
in  Britain  :  but  for  curiofity,  it  may  be  done  by 
thofe  who  are  fo  inclined,  in  the  following  manner  : 
Early  in  the  fpring  procure  fome  kernels,  which  niay 
be  had  in  plenty  from  rotten  fruits,  or  others  that  are 
properly  ripened,  obferving  that  for  (locks  the  citron, 
lemon,  and  Seville-orange,  as  being  tlie  frecft  (hooters,, 
arc  to  be  preferred;  and  of  thefe  ihe  citron  is  the 
ftrongefl.  Sow  the  kernels  in  March,  in  pots  of  rieii 
light  earth  half  an  inch  deep,  and  plunge  ihem  in  ?, 
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Citiut.  hot-licd  under  frames  and  glades.  Dung  or  tan  may 
*  '  be  ulcd,  but  the  latter  is  preferable,  giving  air,  and 
frequent  fprinklings  of  water.  In  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  plants  will  come  up  ;  and  in  fix  or  eight  weeks 
more,  they  will  be  advanced  four  or  live  inches  or 
more  in  height.  Yon  mull  now  give  them  more  air 
and  water  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  June  harden  them 
10  the  full  air,  in  which  let  them  remain  till  October  ; 
then  move  tliem  into  the  green  liouli:,  to  ilaad  till  the 
fpring,  and  in  March  or  April  plant  them  lingly  in 
fmall  pots ;  being  careful  to  Ihake  them  out  of  the  feed 
pots  with  their  roots  entire.  They  mult  be  watered 
immediately  after  planting,  and  tlie  watering  mull  be 
occafionally  repeated.  Atter  this  they  arc  to  be  treat- 
ed as  woody  exotics  of  the  green  houfe ;  and  iu  a 
year  or  two  the  largeft  of  thole  deligaed  for  llocks 
will  be  fit  for  budding. 

The  operation  for  budding   is    performed    in   the 

Sse  In),  month  of  Augulf,  and  is  done  in  the  common  way*  ; 
only  the  buds  muil  be  taken  froin  trees  of  a  good  kind 
that  beai-  well.  As  fooa  as  the  operation  is  finiflied, 
the  pots  with  their  plants  mull  be  placed  in  the  greeii- 
houfe,  or  in  a  glafs-cafe  ;  or,  where  there  is  the  con- 
venience of  a  Ipare  bark  pit,  where  the  heat  of  the 
bark  is  almoil  exhaufted,  the  pots  may  be  plunged  there- 
in for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  either  cafe,  however, 
the  air  muil  be  admitted  freely  by  opening  the  front 
glafles  ;  allowing  alio  a  flight  ihade  of  mats  in  the 
middle  of  hot  funlhine  days,  and  fupplying  them  with 
water  every  two  or  three  days  during  this  kind  of 
weather.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  buds  will  be 
united  with  the  ilock  ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to  loofcn 
the  bandages,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fwell  ;  the 
buds,  however,  will  all  remain  dormant  till  the  next 
fpring.  They  may  alio  be  propagated  by  inarching, 
.  which  is  done  in  the  common  way  f  ;  but  the  method 
of  budding  is  found  to  produce  much  handfomcr  trees, 
and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred.  But  the  mod  cheap 
and  expeditious  method  of  procuring  a  colleclion  of 
thefe  kind  of  trees  is  by  having  recourfe  to  fuch  as 
are  imported  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  Thefe 
come  to Briciiu  in  chells,  withoiuany  earth  totheir  roots, 
having  their  roots  and  heads  a  little  trimmed  :  they  are 
commonly  from  one  inch  to  two  or  three'  in  diamete-r 
in  the  Hem  ;  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  in  height  : 
and  by  the  alfiftance  of  a  bark-bed  they  readily  take 
root  and  grow  freely  ;  forming  as  good  trees  in  two 
years,  as  could  be  raifed  there  by  inarching  or  budding 
in  15  or  20.  They  are  fold  in  the  Italian  warehoufcs 
in  London.  Their  price  is  from  three  fliillings  to  a  gunea 
each,  according  to  their  fize  ;  and  they  arc  generally 
advertifed  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  which  is  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  fooner  the  better.  In  the  choice  of 
thefe  trees,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  they  are  com- 
monly budded  at  fuch  height  in  the  ftem,  as  to  ft^j^ii 
heads  from  about  two  to  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  anias 
they  are  fireqiiently  furnilhed  with  two  buds,  one  on 
each  fide  of  .the  (lem,  thefe  ftiould  be  chofeu  prefer- 
ably to  others ;  as  they  will  form  the  moll  regular 
heads.  Preparatory  to  their  planting  they  mull  be 
placed  for  a  day  or  two  in  tubs  of  water  to  plump 
their  bark  and  roots  ;  after  this  they  mull  be  wallicd  and 
cleaned,  tlieir  branches  trimmed  to  half  a  foot  long,  and 
Ihe  roots  freed  from  difeafed  parts.  And  all  the,  fmall 
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dried  fibres.  Then  they  are  to  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  light  rich  earth  ;  and  plunged  in  a  tan-bed,  where  * 
they  aie  to  remaiii  for  three  or  four  months  ;  after 
w  hich  they  are  to  be  trained  to  the  open  air,  but  will 
not  bear  it  longer  than  from  the  end  of  May  till  the 
mitliilc  or  end  of  Odtobcr. 

Sometimes  thefe  trees,  inftead  of  being  kept  in  pots 
or  tubs,  are  planted  in  the  full  ground  ;  and  where 
this  can  be  done,  it  is  by  far  the  moll  eligible  method. 
Where  this  is  intended,  there  mult  be  frames  eretted 
for  the  fupport  of  glafs  and  other  covers,  to  defend 
the  plants  during  inclement  weather  ;  and  in  this  litua- 
tiou  the  trees  generally  ihoot  llrong,  produce  large 
fruit,  and  may  be  trained  either  as  wall  or  Ilandard 
trees.  A  fouth  wall,  iu  a  dry  fituation,  is  proper  for 
training  them  as  wall-trees  ,  againll  which  may  be 
eretlcd  wooden  frame-work  Hoping,  either  fixed  or 
moveable,  for  the  fupport  of  glafs  frames  for  winter  ; 
likewiie  for  the  greater  protettion  of  the  trees  in  fe- 
vere  frofts,  there  may  be  a  fire-place  with  a  flue  or 
two  carried  alongll  a  low  wall  in  the  fronts  and  ends. 
To  have  the  trees  as  llandards,  a  more  capacious  and 
lofty  glafs  cafe  Ihould  be  erected  againll  the  wall,  in 
the  manner  of  a  hot-houfe,  but  higher  ;  in  this  one  or 
two  rows  of  orange-trees  may  be  planted,  ftiftcring  them 
to  run  up  as  flaadards  with  only  fome  necellary  pru- 
ning jull  to  prelerve  their  regularity.  In  fome  places 
there  are  lotty  moveable  glafs-cafes,  fo  that  two  or 
three  rows  ot  trees  are  planted  in  a  confpicuous  part 
Of  the  pleafure-ground.  In  winter  the  frame  is  put 
over  them,  and  in  fummer  wholly  taken  away  ;  fo 
that  they  appear  like  a  little  orange- grove  growing  in 
the  open  ground.  I'he  lowering  and  fruit  fetting 
fealon  of  all  the  forts  of  citrus  is  in  June  and  July. 
They  arc  often,  eipe  ially  the  orange-trees,  greatly 
loaded  with  bloUums ;  and  when  thefe  fland  very 
thick,  it  is  proper  to  thin  them  a  little,  taking  oflf 
the  fmallell.  It  is  alio  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the 
trees  continue- blowing  and  letting  their  fruit  lor 
three  months.  When  a  full  crop  of  fruit  is  fet,  it  is  of 
benefit  to  the  trees  and  fruit  to  gather  oft'  the  fu- 
perabundant  blolloms  as  they  are  produced  ;  though 
fome  permit  them  to  remain  on  account  of  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Ufes.  The  fruits  of  the  citron,  lemon,  and  orange 
trees,  yield  very  agreeable  acid  juices  ;  which,  befides 
the  ufes  to  which  they  arc  commonly  applied,  anfwer 
conhderablc  pin-pofes  in  medicine.  When  Commodore 
Anfon  failed  round  the  woiid_,  his  men  were  fo  fur- 
prilingiy  recovered  from  the  fcurvy  by  the  oranges  which 
they  fo;md  at  the  illand  of  Tinian,  that  it  was  after- 
wards thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  government 
to  inquire  iiMo  the  virtues  of  thefe  fruits  as  an  antifcor- 
butic  inedi(&ie.  In  Captain  Cook's  lafl  voyage,  he- 
was  fiipplic^with  a  quantity  of  orange  and  lemon  juice 
infpillated  io,arob;  but  his  opinion  of  its  efficacy  is 
by  no  means  great.  The  dearnefs  of  it  is  a  great  ob- 
jceT:ion  ;  and,  unlefs  in  conjunelion  with  other  things, 
he  lias  not  obferved  its  good  cfi"ei5ls.  Sir  John  Pringle, 
iu  his  difcourfe  before  the  Royal  Society,  when  Captain 
Cook  was  prcfcnted  with  a  medal  by  that  refpcdable 
body,  diirers  a  little  from  the  Captain's  opinion,  and 
thiiks  that  in  the  fca-fcurvy  thefe  fruits  mufl  ncccfiarily 
be  \  cry  etncacioiis.     He  approves,   however,   more  of 
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the  juices  themfe-lves  depurated,  than  the  extract  of 
them  ;  as  this  cannot  be  prepared  without  dillipating 
many  of  the  finer  parts.  The  jniceof  lemons  is  \cry 
frequently  ufed  for  neutraliling  alkaline  falts  for  faline 
draughts.  The  citron  is  feldom  ufed  in  Britain; 
though  its  peel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lemon,  is  can- 
died, and  fold  as  afweetmeat.  The  yellow  peel  of  the 
lemon  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  as  is  alio  that  of  the 
orange  ;  and  in  cold  phlegmatic  conllitutions  they 
prove  excellent  llomachics  and  carminatives,  promoting 
appetite,  warming  the  habit,  and  flrcngthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera.  Orange  peel,  however,  is  very  con- 
fiderably  warmer  than  that  of  lemons,  and  abounds  more 
in  eifential  oil  :  to  this  circiunftance,  therefore  due  re- 
gard ought  to  be  had  in  the  life  of  thefe  medicines. 
The  flavour  of  orange-peel  is  likewile  lefsperiihable 
than  that  of  lemons.  Both  are  ingredients  in  many 
oiHcinal  preparations. 

The  young  fruit  of  the  Seville  orange  dried  are 
ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  aurantia  ciira/laveit- 
t'la.  They  are  moderately  warm  bitterifli  aromatics,  of 
a  fufhciently  agreeable  flavour.  The  flowers  of  the 
orange-tree  have  been  for  fome  time  pafl  in  great  efteem 
as  a  perfume.  They  are  highly  odoriferous,  of  a  Ibmc- 
what  warm  and  bitter  tafle.  They  yield  their  flavour 
by  infulion  to  redtified  fpirit,  and  in  dillillation  both 
to  fpirit  and  water.  The  bitter  matter  is  dillblved  in 
Water,  and  on  evaporating  the  decoction  remains  entire 
in  the  extradl.  The  diilillcd  water  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  fliops,'  but  on  account  of  the  great  fcarcity  of 
the  flowers  is  now  laid  afide  :  it  is  called  by  foreign 
\vr\lersaqua  uapkce.  An  oil  diflilled  from  thefe  flowers 
is  brought  from  Italy  under  the  name  of  olsum,  or  c^m- 
tia  rieroii. 

CITTERN,  a  mufical  inllrument  muchrcfcmbling 
the  guittar,  for  which  it  has  been  frequently  miflaken. 
Anciently  it  was  called  the  cijhuv:,  and  till  lately  was 
held  in  great  contempt  both  in  France  and  Britain. 
The  praSice  on  it  being  very  eafy,  it  was  formerly 
the  amufement  and  recreation  of  lewd  women,  and 
their  vifitors  ;  infomuch,  that  in  many  of  the  old  Eng- 
lifli  dramatic  writers,  it  is  made  the  fymbol  of  a  wo- 
man that  lived  by  proftitution.  It  was  alfo  the  com- 
mon amufement  of  waiting  cullomers  in  barbers  lliops, 
as  being  the  moft  eafy  of  all  inftruments  to  play  on, 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  that  alniofl  every  body 
could  make  ufe  of  it. 

CITY,  according  to  Cowel,  is  a  town  corporate 
which  hath  a  biftiop  and  cathedral  church  ;  and  is  call- 
ed civitas,  eppidum,  and  urbs :  civitas,  in  regard  it  is 
governed  by  jullice  and  order  of  magiflracy  ;  oppi- 
liuni,  becaufe  it  contains  a  great  number  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  urbs,  becaufe  it  is  in  due  form  furrounded 
with  walls. 

Kingdoms  have  been  faid  to  contain  as  many  cities 
as  they  have  feats  of  archbifhops  and  bifhops  :  but,  ac- 
cording to  Blount,  city  is  a  word  that  hath  obtained 
fince  the  conquefl: ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
there  were  no  cities,  but  all  the  great  towns  were 
called  burghs,  and  even  London  was  then  called  Lon- 
^onbiirgh,  as  the  capital  of  Scotlaiwl  is  called  Edhiburgh. 
And  long  after  the  conquefl  the  word  city  is  ufed  pro- 
mifcuoufly  with  the  burgh,  as  in  the  charter  of  Leice- 
fler,  where  it  is  both  called  civitas  and  burgus  :  which 
ftiows  tliai  thofe  writers  were  mJAaken  who  tell  us 


abidiop's  fee.  And  though  the 
Britain  fuch  a  town  corporate  as 
and  a  cathedral  church,  yet  it  is 


City. 


every  city  was,  or  is, 
word  city  llgiiitics  in 
hath  ufually  a  bilhop 
not  always  fo. 

As  to  tlie  ancient  Hate  of  cities  and  villages,  whilfl 
the  feudal  policy  prevailed,  they  held  of  fome  great 
lord  on  whom  they  depended  for  protection,  and  were 
fubjecl  to  his  arbitrary  jurifdidion.  The  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  moil  unalienable 
rights  of  humanity.  They  could  not  dilpofe  ol'  the 
efteds  which  their  own  induflry  had  acquired,  either 
by  a  latter-will  or  by  any  deed  executed  during  their 
life.  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guardians  for  their 
children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  without  purchafing  the  confent  of  the 
lord  on  whom  they  depended.  If  once  they  had  com- 
menced a  law-fuit,  they  durft  not  terminate  it  by  an 
accommodation,  becaufe  that  would  have  deprived  the 
lord,  in  whole  court  they  pleaded,  of  the  perquilites 
due  to  him  on  pafllng  his  fentence.  Services  of  vari-  j^ciert/in't 
ous  kinds  no  lels  difgraceful  than  oppreffive  were  ex-  Ctarlu  f^ 
afted  from  them  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The 
fpirit  of  induflry  was  checked  in  fome  cities  by  abfurd 
regulations,  and  in  others  by  unrcafonable  exactions  : 
nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppreffive  maxims  of  a  mili- 
tary ariltocracy  have  permitted  it  ever  to  rife  to  any 
degree  of  height  or  vigour. 

The  freedom  of  cities  was  firfl  eftabliflied  in  Italy, 
owing  principally  to  the  introducT;ion  of  commerce. 
As  foon  as  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
this  objedt,  and  to  conceive  fome  idea  of  the  advan- 
tages they  might  derive  from  it,  they  became  impa- 
tient to  fliake  oft"  the  yoke  of  their  infolcnt  lords,  and 
to  efliablifh  among  themfelves  fuch  a  free  and  equat 
government  as  would  render  property  fecure  and  in- 
duflry flourifliing.  The  German  emperors,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  feat 
of  their  government  was  far  diftant  from  Italy,  pciilefled 
a  feeble  and  imperfedt  jurifdidion  in  that  country. 
Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the  popes  or  their 
own  turbulent  vaflals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  conflant  employment 
for  their  arms.  Thefe  circumflances  induced  fome  of 
the  Italian  cities,  towards  the  beginning,  of  the  nth 
century,  to  afliime  new  privileges  ;  to  unite  together 
more  clofely  ;  and  to  form  themfelves  into  bodies  poli- 
tic, under  the  government  of  laws  eflablifhed  by  com- 
mon confent.  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired 
by  bold  or  fortunate  ufurpations,  others  purchafed  from 
the  emperors,  who  deemed  themfelves  gainers  when' 
they  received  large  funis  for  immunities  which  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  with-hold  ;  and  fome  cities  ob- 
tained them  gratuitoufly  from  the  facility  or  generofl- 
ty  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended.  The  great 
increafe  of  wealth  which  the  crufades  brought  into  Italy,, 
occafioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  excited  fuch  a  general 
pailion  for  liherty  and  independence,  that,  before  the 
conclufion  of  the  laft  crufade,  all  the  conliderable  cities 
in  that  country  had  either  purchafed  or  had  extorted 
large  immunities  from  the  emperors. 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before 
it  made  its  way  into  France.  Louis  the  Grofs,  in  or- 
der to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterbalance 
thofe  potent  vaflals  ^Yl^o  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the 
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crown,  firft  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privi- 
leges on  the  towns  lituaicd  within  his  own  doniaine. 
Thcfc  privileges  were  called  charters  of  cbtiiviunity,  by 
which  he  eut'ranchifed  the  inhabitants,  aboliflicd  all 
marks  of  fcrvitude,  and  formed  them  into  corporations 
or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and  ma- 
giftrates  of  their  own  nomination.  Thcfe  magirtrates 
liad  the  right  of  adminilleringjiillice  within  their  own 
precincls  ;  of  levying  taxes  ;  of  embodying  and  train- 
ing to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which  took  the 
field  when  required  by  the  ibvereign,  under  the  com- 
maud  of  officers  appointed  by  the  community.  The 
great  barons  imitated  the  example  of  their  monarch, 
and  granted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within  their 
territories.  They  had  wafted  fuch  great  funis  in  their 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to 
lay  hold  on  this  new  expedient  for  raifnig  money  by  the 
fale  of  thofe  charters  of  liberty.  Though  the  conltitu- 
tion  of  communities  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims 
of  policy  as  it  was  adverfe  to  their  power,  they  difre- 
garded  remote  confequences  in  order  to  obtain  preicnt 
relief.  In  lefs  than  two  centuries,  fervitude  was  abolifti- 
ed  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  France,  and  they  became  free 
corporations,  inftead  of  dependent  villages  without  ju- 
rifdidion  or  privileges.  Much  about  the  fame  period 
the  great  cities  of  Germany  began  to  acquire  like  im- 
munities, and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  prefent  li- 
berty and  independence.  The  practice  fpread  quickly 
over  Europe,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

The  Spaniih  hilloriansare  almoft  entirely  filcnt  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  progrefs  of  communities  in  that 
kingdom  ;  fo  that  it  is  impolnble  to  fix  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  the  time  and  manner  of  their  full  intro- 
duftion  there.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mariana, 
that  in  the  year  1550  eighteen  cities  had  obtained  a 
feat  in  the  Cortes  of  Caftile.  In  Arragon,  cities  fcem 
early  to  have  acquired  exfenfive  immunities,  together 
with  a  Ihare  in  the  legllla-ture.  In  the  year  1T18,  the 
citizens  of  Saragolla  had  not  only  obtained  political  li- 
berty, but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with 
the  nobles  of  the  fecond  clafs  ;  and  many  other  immu- 
nities, unknown  to  perfons  in  tlieir  rank  of  life  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred  upon  them.  In  Eng- 
land, the  eftablirtiment  of  communities  or  corporations 
was  poftcrior  to  the  conqueft.  The  praftice  was  bor- 
rowed from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
crown  were  perfectly  fimilar  to  thofe  above  enumerated. 
It  is  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  the  towns  in  England 
were  formed  into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  Kings  ; 
and  that  the  charters  granted  by  the  kings  of  the  Nor- 
man race  were  not  charters  of  enfranehifement  from  a 
flate  of  llavery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which 
they  had  already  enjoyed. f  The  Englilh  cities,  how- 
ever, were  very  inconfiderable  in  the  12th  century.  A 
clear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  hiftory  juft  referred 
to.  Fitz-Stephen,  a  contemporary  author,  gives  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry II.  and  the  terms  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  its  trade, 
its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  would 
fuggeft  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  ftate  at  prefent,  when 
it  is  the  greateft  and  moft  opulent  city  in  Europe. 
Cut  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  merely 
comparative.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  arch- 
%!eacon  of  London,  who  flourilhed  in  the  fame  reign, 
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and  who  had  good  opportunity  of  being  informed,  that      Civoe 
this  city,  of  w  hich  Fitz-Stephen  gives  fuch  a  pompous      Civic. 
account,  contained  no  more  than  40,000  inhabitants.  ^'~~ — 
The  other  cities  were  imall  in  proportion,  and  in  no 
condition  to  extort  any   extenlivc   privileges.     That 
the  conftitution  of  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  in  many 
circumftauces  refembled  that  of  the  towns  of  France 
and  England,  is  manifeft  from  xkcLcges  Burgormn  an- 
nexed to  the  Regiarn  IMtijeJtat^fn. 

CIVET,  a  kind  of  perfume  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  animal  it  is  takai  from,  and  to  wliich  it  is  pecu- 
liar.    See  VivERRA. 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear,  yellowilh,  or  brownift\  co- 
lour ;  not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  conliftencc  of 
Luttcr  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout  ;  of  a  very 
Itrong  fmcil,  quite  olfcnlive  when  undiluted,  but  agree- 
able when  only  a  fmall  portion  of  civet  is  mixed  v,  ilh 
a  large  one  of  other  fubftances.  It  unites  eafily  with 
oils  both  cxprefl'ed  and  diftilled,  but  not  at  all  with  wa- 
ter or  fpirit  of  wine  :  nor  can  it  be  rendered  mifcible 
with  water  by  the  mediation  of  fugar.  The  yolk  of 
an  egg  fecras  to  dilpofe  it  to  unite  with  water  ;  but  in 
a  very  little  while  the  civet  feparates  from  the  liquor, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom,  though  it  does  not  prove  of 
fuch  a  refmous  tenacity  as  when  treated  with  lugarand 
fpirit  of  wine.  It  communicates,  however,  fome  Iharc 
of  its  fmellboth  to  watery  and  fpiritous  liquors  :  hence 
a  fmall  portion  of  it  is  often  added  in  odoriferous  tinc- 
tures, and  fufpendedin  the  ftill-head  during  the  diftil- 
lalion  of  odoriferous  waters  and  fpirits.  It  is  rarely 
if  ever  employed  tor  medicinal  purpofes.  The  Italians 
make  it  an  ingredient  in  perfumed  oils,  and  thus  ob- 
tain the  whole  of  its  fcent ;  for  oils  wholly  diflblve  the 
fubftance  of  it.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  meet  with 
civet  unadulterated.  The  lubftances  ufually  mixed  with 
it  are  lard  and  buttter  ;  which  agreeing  with  it  in  its 
general  properties,  render  all  criteria  for  diftinguifhing 
the  adulteration  impoliible.  A  great  trade  of  civet  is 
carried  on  at  Calicut,  Balfora,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal  that  produces 
the  perfume  is  found.  Live  civet  cats  are  to  be  feen 
alfo  in  France  and  Holland.  The  French  keep  them 
only  as  a  rarity  ;  but  the  Dutch,  who  keep  a  great  num- 
ber, draw  the  civet  from  them  for  fale.  It  is  moftly 
ufed  by  confcdlioners  and  perfumers. 

CivET-Cat,  the  Englilh  name  of  the  animal  which 
produces  the  civet.     See  Viverr.'*. 

CIVIC  CROWN,  was  a  crown  given  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  any  foldier  who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  ci- 
tizen in  an  engagement. 

The  civic  crown  was  reckoned  more  honourable 
than  any  other  crown,  though  compofed  of  no  better 
materials  than  oak-boughs.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
C.  M.  Coriolanus,  accounts  as  follows  for  ufmg  on 
this  occafion  the  branches  of  this  tree  before  all  others  : 
becaufe,  fays  he,  the  oaken  wreath  being  facred  to 
Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  they  thought 
it  the  moft  proper  ornament  for  him  who  had  pre- 
ferved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Pliny,*  fpeaking  of  the  •  Lib.  .tti. 
honour  and  privileges  conferred  on  thofe  who  hndi-«y>.  4. 
merited  this  crown,  fays,  "  They  who  had  once  cii- 
taincd  it,  might  wear  it  always.  When  they  appeared 
.".t  the  public  fpeftacles,  the  fenate  and  people  rofe  to 
do  them  honour,  and  they  took  their  feats  on  tl:efe 
ocr.ifions  among  the  fenators.     They  were  not  only 
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perfonally  excufcd  from  all  troublcfoinc  o/Sccs,  but 
procured  ilie  fame  immunity  for  their  father  and  grand- 
father by  the  father's  fide. 

CIV1DAD-de-las-Pal,\!A?,  the  capital  town  of 
the  illaiid  of  Canary,  with  a  hilhop's  fee,  and  a  good 
harbour.  The  hoiifes  arc  well  built,  two  florits  high, 
and  riat-roofed.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  handfonic 
ftruclure  ;  and  the  inhabitants  arc  gay  and  rich.  The 
air  is  temperate,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  defended  by  a  fniall  callle  feated  on  a  hill, 
W.  Long.   14.  35.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

CiviDAD-Real,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  NewCaflile,  and 
capital  of  La  Mancha.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
drelfing  leather  extremely  well  for  gloves.  W.  Long. 
4.  15.  N.  Lat.  39.  2. 

C ryiD4D-Rodirigo,  a  flrong  and  confulerable  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  a  bilhop's  fee. 
It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  country,  on  the  river  Aquada, 
in  W.  Long.  6.  52.   N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

Cr.'iD-io-di.FiiuH,  a  fmall  but  ancient  town  of  Italy, 
in  Friuli,  and  in  the  territory  of  Venice  ;  feated  on  the 
river  Natilona.     E.  Long.  13.  2?.  N.  Lat.  46.  ij. 

CIVIL,  in  a  general  fenfc,  fomething  that  regards 
the  policy,  public  good,  or  peace,  of  the  citi/:ens  or 
fubjecT:s  of  the  flate  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  civil  go- 
vernment, civil  law,  civil  right,  civil  war,  &c. 

Civil,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  is  applied  to  a  complai- 
fant  and  Immane  behaviour  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe 
of  life.     See  Civility. 

Civil,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary procedure  in  an  aftion,  relating  to  fome  pecunia- 
ry matter  or  inrcrell ;  in  which  fenfc  it  is  oppofed  to 
criminal. 

Civil  Death,  any  thing  that  cuts  off  a  man  from 
civil  fociety  ;  as  a  condemnation  to  the  galleys,  perpe- 
tual banifliment,  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry,  and 
excommunication. 

Civil  Law  is  properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  flate, 
country,  or  city  ;  but  what  we  ufually  mean  by  the 
civil  law,  is  a  body  of  laws  compofed  out  of  the  befl 
Roman  and  Grecian  laws,  compiled  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations  ;  and,  for  the  molt  part,  received 
and  obferved  throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions  for 
sbove  1200  years.     See  Law,  Part  I.  n"  43,  44. 

It  was  firll  brought  over  into  England  by  Theobald 
a  Norman  abbot,  who  was  elecled  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury in  1138;  and  he  appointed  a  profelTor,  viz. 
Roger  firnamed  Vicarius,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
to  teach  it  to  the  people  of  that  country.  Never- 
ihelefs,  it  gained  ground  very  (lowly.  King  Ste- 
phen ifllied  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  fludy 
of  it.  And  though  the  clergy  were  attached  to 
it,  the  laity  rather  wifhed  to  prcferve  the  old  conftitu- 
tion.  However,  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy 
prevailed  ;  and  the  civil  law  acquired  great  reputation 
from  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  to  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III.  both  inclufive.  ]\^any  tranfcripts  of  Ju- 
llinian's  Inilitute  arc  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
ancient  authors,  particularly  of  Brafton  and  Fleta  ; 
and  Judge  Blackllone  obferves,  that  the  common  law 
would  have  been  loll  and  over-run  by  the  civil,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  incident  of  fixing  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  one  certain  fpot,  and  the  forming  the 
profeltion  of  the  municipal  law  into  an  aggregate 
body. 
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It  is  allowed,  th.it  the  civil  law  contaitis  all  the  piii!- 
ciplcs  of  natural  equity  ;  and  ili.it  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  form  good  fenic  and  found  judgment. 
Kence,  though  infcveral  countries  it  has  r.o  Other  au- 
thority but  that  of  rcaibn  and  juflicc,  it  is  every  where 
referred  to  for  authority.  It  is  not  received  at  thi* 
day  in  any  nation  without  fomc  alterations  :  and  fome- 
times  the  I'eudal  law  is  mixed  with  it,  or  general  and 
particular  cufloms  ;  and  often  ordinances  and  (latutcs 
cut  off  a  great  part  of  it. 

In  Turkey,  tlie  BailTics  are  only  ufcd.  In  Italy, 
the  canon  law  and  culloms  have  excluded  a  good  part 
of  it.  In  Venice,  cullom  hath  aluioft  an  abibhite  go- 
vernment. In  the  Wilanefe,  the  feudal  law,  and  par- 
ticular cufloms,  bear  fway.  In  Naples  zvA  Sicily,  the 
confiitutions  and  lav.  s  of  tlic  Lombards  arc  faid  to  pre- 
vail. In  Germany  and  Holland,  the  civil  law  is 
eileemcd  to  be  the  municipal  law:  but  yet  many  parts 
of  it  are  there  grown  obfolete  ;  and  others  are  altered, 
either  by  the  canon  law  or  a  dift'erent  ufage.  In 
Friczeland,  it  is  obferved  with  mere  llridnefs  ;  but  in 
the  noihcrn  parts  of  Ge)-many,  the  jus  Saxouicum, 
Lubecenfe,  or  Culmenfe,  is  preferred  before  it.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  hath  fcarce  any  authority  at 
all.  In  France,  only  a  part  of  it  is  received,  and  that 
part  is  in  fome  places  as  a  euflomary  law  ;  and  in  thofe 
provinces  nearcfb  to  Italy  it  is  received  as  a  municipal 
written  law.  In  criminal  caufcs,  the  civil  law  is  more 
regarded  in  France  ;  but  the  m.anner  of  trial  is  regula- 
ted by  ordinances  and  ediifls.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  civil  law  is  connefted  with  the  jus  regiom  and  cu- 
flom.  In  Scotland,  the  flatutes  of  the  lederunt,  part 
of  the  regae  majeftatis,  and  their  ciiftoms,  controul  the 
civil  law. 

In  England,  it  is  ufed  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  in 
the  high  court  of  .admiralty,  in  the  court  of  chivalry, 
in  the  two  nniverfities,  and  in  the  courts  of  equity  ; 
yet  in  all  thefe  it  is  rellrained  and  directed  by  the  com- 
mon law. 

Civil  S^citty.     Sec  Law,  Part  I.  n"  12. 

Civil  State,  in  the  Britifli  polity,  one  of  the  gene- 
ral divilions  of  the  Laity,  comprehending  all  orders  of 
men  from  the  highe/t  nobleman  to  themcaneft  peafant 
that  are  not  included  under  the  Military  or  Mari- 
time ftates  :  though  it  mayfometimes  include  indivi- 
duals of  thefe  as  well  as  of  the  Clergy  ;  fince  a  noble- 
man, a  knight,  a  gentleman,  or  a  peafant,  may  become 
either  a  divine,  a  foldier,  or  a  feaman.  The  divilion 
of  this  ftaie  is  into  Nobility  and  Commonality. 
See  thefe  articles. 

Civil  IVar,  a  war  between  people  of  the  fame  Itate, 
or  the  citizens  of  the  fame  city. 

Civil  Year,  is  the  legal  year,  or  annual  account  of 
time,  which  every  government  appoints  to  be  ufed 
within  its  own  dominions  ;  and  is  ib  called  in  contra- 
diltinclion  to  the  natural  year,  which  is  meafured  cx- 
aftly  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  belong- 
ing to  the  civil  law  ;  but  more  efpecially  the  doctors 
and  profeflbrs  thereof  are  called  civilians. 

CIVILITY,  a  term  ufed  in  common  life  as  fynony- 
mous  with  complaifance  or  good-breeding. 

Ci  vility  is  juftly  inculcated  by  didaftic  writers  as  aduty 
of  no  flight  conlideration.  Without  civility,  or  good- 
breeding,  a  court  would  be  the  feat  of  violence  and  de- 
E  folatioii. 
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Civility,   foladori.     There,  all  the  palHons  are  in  fermentation, 

'—~'^ '  becaulc  all  piirfuc  what  but  few  can  obtain  ;  there,  if 

cneuiies  did  not  embrace,  they  would  llab;  there, 
fmilcs  arc  often  put  on  to  conceal  tears  ;  there,  raniual 
fervices  are  proftil'td,  while  mutual  injuries  are  intend- 
ed ;  and  there,  the  guile  of  the  ferpcnt  fimnlates  the 
genllencfs  of  the  dove.  To  what  a  decree  mull  good- 
breeding  adorn  the  beauty  of  truth,  when  it  can  thus 
foften  the  deformity  of  falfchood .'  On  this  fubject  we 
have  the  following  elegant  obfervations  in  Knox's  Ef- 
fays,  N°  95. 

"  However  juft  the  complaints  of  the  mifery  of 
life,  yet  great  occafions  for  the  difplay  of  beneli- 
cence  and  liberality  do  not  often  occur.  But  there  is 
an  hourly  neceillty  for  the  little  kind  offices  of  mu- 
tual civility.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  give  pleafure 
to  others,  they  add  to  our  own  happinefs  and  improve- 
ment. Habitual  acts  of  kindneis  have  a  powerful  ef- 
fetl  in  foftening  the  heart.  An  iutercourfewith  po- 
lilhed  .ind  humane  company  tends  to  improve  the  dif- 
polition,  becaufe  it  requires  a  conformity  of  manners. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  a  fenfe  of  decorum,  and  of  a 
proper  external  behaviour,  will  reflrain  thofc  whofe 
natural  temper  would  otherwife  break  out  in  acrimo- 
nious and  petulant  convcrfation.  Even  the  affecfation 
of  philanthropy  will  in  lime  contribute  to  realife  it. 
The  pleafure  refuliing  from  an  ad  of  kindnefs  natu- 
rally excites  a  wilh  to  repeat  it ;  and  indeed  the  gene- 
ral elleem  which  the  character  of  benevolence  procures, 
IS  fuliicient  to  induce  thole  to  wilh  for  it  who  act  only 
from  the  mean  motives  of  felf-intered. 

♦*  As  we  are  placed  in  a  world  where  natural  evil 
abounds,  we  ought  to  render  it  fupportable  to  each 
other  as  far  as  human  endeavours  can  avail.  All  that 
can  add  a  fweet  ingredient  to  the  kiitter  cup  mull  be 
infufcd.  Amid  the  multitude  of  thorns,  every  flower 
that  will  grow  mufl  be  cultivated  with  care.  But  nei- 
ther pomp  nor  power  are  of  themfelves  able  to  alleviate 
the  load  of  life.  The  heart  reijuires  to  be  foothed  by 
fympathy.  A  thoufand  little  attentions  from  all  around 
us  are  neceliary  to  render  our  days  agreeable.  The 
appearance  of  neglei::!;  in  any  of  thofe  with  whom  we 
are  connefted,  chills  our  bofom  with  chagrin,  or  kindles 
the  fire  of  refentment.  Nothing  therefore  feems  fo 
likely  to  enfure  happinefs  as  our  mutual  endeavours  to 
promote  it.  Our  fnigle  endeavours,  originating  and 
terminating  in  ourfelves,  are  ufually  unfuccefsful.  Pro- 
vidence has  taken  care  to  fecure  that  intercourfe  which 
is  neceliary  to  the  exillence  of  fociety,  by  rendering  it 
the  greateit  fwcetcner  of  human  life. 

''  By  reciprocal  attentions  we  are  enabled  to  become 
beneficent  without  expence.  A  fmile,  an  affable  ad- 
drefs,  a  look  of  approbation,  are  often  capable  of  gi- 
ving a  greater  pleafure  than  pecuniary  benefits  can  be- 
ftow.  The  mere  participation  of  the  fludies  and  amnfe- 
ments  of  others,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gratities  our- 
felves, is  often  an  act  of  real  humanity  ;  becaufe  others 
would  not  enjoy  them  without  companions.  A  friendly 
vifit  in  a  folitary  hour,  is  often  a  greater  adt  of  kind- 
nefs than  a  valuable  prefent. 

"  It  is  really  matter  of  furprife,  that  thofe  who  are 
diftinguithed  by  rank  and  opulence  (hould  ever  be  nn- 
popvdar  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  muft  know  the 
value  of  popularity  ;  and  furely  nothing  is  more  eafrly 
obtained  by  a  fuperior.     Their  notice  confers  honour ; 


and  the  afpiring  heart  of  man  is  always  delighted  with     civiti. 

dillindion.     A  gracious  look  from  them  diliid'es  hap-  ' v — 

pinefs  on  the  lower  ranks.  But  it  ufually  happens, 
that  an  overgrown  rich  man  is  not  the  fa\ouri(e  of  a 
neighbouring  country  ;  and  it  is  unfortunate,  that  pride 
or  inadvertence  often  prevent  men  from  acting  the  god- 
like part  of  making  others  happy,  even  when  they 
might  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  themfelves." 

CIVITA-di-Penna,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  t'arther  Abruzzo, 
with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is  fituated  near  the  river  Sali- 
no,  25  miles  north  eafl  of  Aquila.  E.  Long.  13.  3. 
N.  Lat.  42.  2{. 

CiviTA-CaJtcllana,  a  tov/n  of  Italy,  in  St  Peter's 
patrimony,  feated  on  a  river,  which,  feveu  miles  from 
thence,  falls  into  the  Tiber.  E  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lat. 
42.   ij. 

CiviTA  Tuichhio,  a  place  in  Italy,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Corneto  in  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  an  hill  of  an  oblong  form,  the  fummit 
of  which  is  almoft  one  continued  plain.  From  the 
quantity  of  medals,  intaglios,  fragments  of  infcrip- 
tions,  ire.  that  are  occafioiially  found  here,  this  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  very  fpot  where  the  ancient  and 
powerful  city  of  Tarquinii  once  flood.  At  prefent  it 
is  only  one  continued  field  of  corn.  On  the  fonth- 
ealt  fide  of  it  runs  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which  unites  it 
to  Corneto.  This  ridge  is  at  Icaft  three  or  four  miles 
in  length,  and  almofl  entirely  covered  with  artificial 
hillocks,  called  by  the  inhabitants  wonti  rojji.  About 
twelve  of  thefe  hillocks  have  at  different  times  been 
opened  ;  and  in  every  one  of  them  have  been  found 
feveral  fubterranean  apartments  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  Thefe  apartments  are  of  various  forms  and  di- 
menfions  ;  fome  conlill  of  a  large  outer  room,  and  a 
fmall  one  within  ;  others  of  a  fmall  room  at  the  firft 
entrance,  and  a  large  one  within  :  others  are  fup- 
ported  by  a  column  of  the  folid  rock  left  in  the  centre, 
with  openings  on  every  part.  The  entrance  to  them 
all  is  by  a  door  about  five  feet  high,  by  two  and  a 
half  broad.  Some  of  them  have  no  light  but  from 
the  door,  while  others  feem  to  have  had  a  fmall  light 
from  above,  through  an  hole  of  a  pyramidal  form. 
Many  of  thefe  apartments  have  an  elevated  port  that 
runs  all  around  the  wall,  being  a  part  of  the  rock  left 
for  that  purpofe.  The  moveables  found  in  thefe  apart- 
ments confiit  chiefly  of  Etrufcanvafes  of  various  forms  : 
in  fome  indeed  have  been  found  fome  plain  facrophagi 
of  flone,  with  bones  in  them.  The  whole  of  thefe 
apartments  are  Ituccoed,  and  ornamented  in  various 
manners  :  fome  indeed  are  plain  ;  but  others,  particu- 
larly three,  are  richly  adorned,  having  a  double  row 
of  Etrufcan  infcriptions  running  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  walls,  and  under  them  a  kind  of  frieze  of  fi- 
gures in  painting  :  fome  have  an  ornament  under  the 
figures,  which  feems  to  fupply  the  place  of  an  archi- 
trave. The  paintings  feem  to  be  in  frefco  ;  and  in 
general  refemble  thofe  which  are  ufually  feen  upon 
Etrufcan  vafes  ;  though  fome  of  them  are  perhaps 
fuperior  to  any  thiug  as  yet  feen  of  the  Etrufcan  art 
in  painting.  In  general  they  are  flight,  but  well  con- 
ceived ;  and  prove,  that  the  artift  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing things  more  fludiedand  better  finifhed  ;  though 
in  filch  a  fubterrancous  fituation,  the  delicacy  of  a  fi- 
nillicd  work  W'ould  in  a  great  meafure  have   been 
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thrown  away. 

the  iinmenie  number  of  thefe  apartments  that  yet  re 
main  to  be  opened,  many  paintings  and  infcriptions 
"  may  be  foiuui  liilHcient  to  form  a  very  ufeful  and  en- 
tertaining work.  At  prefent  this  great  fccne  of  anti- 
quities is  almolt  entirely  unknown,  even  in  Rome.  Mr 
Jenkins,  refident  at  Rome,  was  the  riril  Kngliilmian 
who  vilited  it. 

GniTAp'uxhia,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy  in  the 
patrunony  of  St  Peter,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an 
arfenal.  Here  the  pope's  galleys  are  flationed,  and  it 
has  lately  been  made  a  free  port ;  but  the  air  is  very 
unwholefome.     E.  Long.  12.  31.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

CIVOLI,  or  CiGOLi,  (Lewis),  an  Italian  painter, 
whofe  fiimily-nanie  was  Cartii,  was  born  at  the  caftle 
of  Cigoli,  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1 559.  His  ecci;  /jomo, 
which  he  performed  as  a  trial  of  fkill  with  Barochio 
and  Michael  Angelo  da  Caravaggio,  M'as  judged  better 
than  thofe  executed  by  them.  He  excelled  in  de- 
figning,  and  was  employed  by  the  popes  and  princes  of 
his  time.     He  died  at  Rome  in  161 3. 

CIUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  and  river  of  Bithynia, 
which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Cianus.  The  town  was 
afterwards  called  Pnijia,  Cius  having  been  deftroyed 
by  Philip  father  of  Perfeus,  and  rebuilt  by  Prufias 
king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  river,  Hylas,  the  favourite 
boy  of  Herculus,  was  drowned;  (Apollonius  RJiodius). 

CLAC,  among  countrymen.  To  clack  wool,  is  to 
cut  oiF  the  flieep's  mark,  which  makes  the  weight  lefs, 
and  yields  lefs  cuftom  to  the  king. 

CLACKMANNAN,  the  name  of  a  fmall  lliire  in 
Scotland,  not  exceeding  eight  miles  in  length  and  five 
in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  frith 
of  Forth  ;  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Perth  (liire  ;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Fife.  The  country  is  plain  and  fertile 
towards  the  frith,  producing  corn  and  pafture  in  abun- 
dance. It  likewife  yields  great  quantities  of  excellent 
coal,  which  is  exported  to  Enrfand,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Forth  and  Devan, 
and  joins  the  fliire  of  Kiurofs  in  fending  a  member  al- 
ternately to  parliament. 

Clackmannan,  a  fmall  town  of  Scotland,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  that  name,  is  lituated  on  the 
northern  fhore  of  the  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  40. 
N.  Lat.  j6.  I  J.  Itftandsona  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  the  caftle,  commanding  a  noble  profpedl.  It  was 
long  the  feat  of  the  chief  of  the  Bruces,  who  was  here- 
ditary (heriif  of  the  county  before  the  jurifdictions  were 
abolillied.  The  large  fquare  tower  is  called  after  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce  ;  whofe  great  fword  and  cafque 
are  ftill  preferved  here.  The  hill  is  prettily  wooded  ; 
and,  with  the  tower,  forms  a  pifturefque  object.  Clack- 
jnannan  is  ftill  the  feat  of  the  Bruces  of  Kennet. 

CLAGENFURT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  Carinthia,  fituatcd  in  E.  Long.  13.  56. 
N.  Lat.  46.  JO. 

CLAGET,  (William)  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vine, born  in  1646.  He  was  preacher  to  the  fociety 
of  Gray's  Inn  ;  which  employment  he  exercifed  until 
he  died  in  1688,  being  then  alfo  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains.  Arclibifhop  Sharp  gives  him  an  excellent 
characT:er  ;  and  bilhop  Burnet  has  ranked  him  among 
thofe  worthy  men  whofe  lives  and  labours  contributed 
to  refcue  the  church  from  the  reproaches  which  the 
follies  of  othexs  had  di'awn  upon  it.     Dr  Clagct  pu- 


bnt  his  principal  work  i.^  lijs 
"  Dil'courfe  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  'Holy 
Spirit :"  nor  nuift  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of 
thofe  excellent  divines  who  made  a  noble  fland  againft 
the  defigns  of  James  II.  to  introduce  popery.  Four 
volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publillied  after  his  death 
by  his  brother  Nicholas  Claget,  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bury, father  of  Nicholas  Claget  afterwards  bifliop  of 
Exeter. 

CLAIM,  in  law,  a  challenge  of  intcrefl  in  any 
tiling  that  is  in  the  polTeflion  of  another. 

CLAIR,  obfLure.     See  ChARO-Obfcuro. 

CLAIRAULT,  (Alexis)  of  the  French  acade- 
my  of  fciences,  was  one  of  the  moll  illuftrious  mathe- 
maticians in  Europe.  He  read  to  the  academy  in 
1726,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old,  "a  memoir 
upon  four  new  geometrical  curves  of  his  own  inven- 
tion;" and  fupp(>rted  the  character  he  thus  laid  a 
foundation  for  by  various  publications  from  time  to 
time.  He  publilhed,  Eicineiis  de  Ceotnctrle,  1 741,  in. 
8Vo  ;  EU-77iei:i  d'  y^lgiirc,  1 746,  in  8vo  ;  Thc-orie  de  la 
Figure  de  la  'Terre,  i  743,  in  8vo  ;  Tables  de  la  Liitie 
I7J4,  in  8vo.  He  was  concerned  alfo  in  the  y^-?///;^/ 
del  S^avans,  which  he  furnillied  with  many  excellent 
extracfs.  He  died  in  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  aca- 
demicians who  were  fcnt  into  the  north  to  determine 
the  figure  of  the  earth. 

CLAM,  in  zoology,  a  fliell-fi{h.     See  Venus. 

CLAMP,  a  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another. 

Cla.mp  is  likewife  the  term  for  a  pile  of  nnburnt 
bricks  built  up  for  burning.  Thefe  clamps  are  built 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  arches  are  built  in  kilns, 
viz.  with  a  vacuity  betwixt  each  brick's  breadth  for  the 
fire  to  afcend  by  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in- 
flead  of  arching,  they  trufs  over,  or  over-fpan  ;  that  is,  ' 
the  end  of  one  brick  is  laid  about  half  way  over  the 
end  of  another,  and  fo  till  both  fides  meet  within  half 
a  brick's  length,  and  then  a  binding  brick  at  the  top 
liniflies  the  arch. 

Clamp  in  ajljip,  denotes  a  piece  of  timber  applied  to 
a  maft  or  yard  to  prevent  the  wood  from  bnrfting;  and 
alfo  a  thick  plank  lying  fore  and  aft  under  the  beams 
of  the  firft  orlop,  or  fecond  deck,  and  is  the  fame  that 
the  riling  timbers  are  to  the  deck. 

CiAniP-Nails,  fuch  nails  as  are  ufed  to  faften  on 
clamps  in  the  building  or  repairing  of  fliips. 

CLAMPETIA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Brutii, 
one  of  thofe  which  revolted  from  Hannibal,  (Livy)  ; 
called  Lavipetia  by  Polybius.  Now  ^7/iantia,  or  Man- 
ila a  town  of  Calabria  Ultra,  near  the  bay  of  Euphe- 
niia.     E.  Long.  16.  20.  N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

CLAMPING,  in  joinery,  is  the  fitting  a  piece  of 
board  with  the  grain  to  another  piece  of  board  crofs 
the  grain.  Thus  the  ends  of  tables  are  commonly 
clamped,  to  prevent  their  warping. 

CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  parties  concerned,  or  without  the 
proper  folemnities.  Thus  a  marriage  is  faid  to  be 
clandcftine  when  performed  without  the  publication  of 
bans,  the  confent  of  parents.  See. 

CLANS,  inhiftory,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Scot- 
land. The  nations  which  over-ran  Europe  were  ori- 
ginally divided  into  many  fmall  tribes;  and  when  they  ' 
came  to  parcel  out  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered, 
it  was  natural  for  every  chieftain  to  beftow  a  portion, 
£  2  in 
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in  the  firll  pbcc,  upon  thofc  of  his  own  tribe  or  fa- 
mi!/.  Thcl'c  all  held  their  lands  of  him  ;  and  as  the 
iafcty  of  each  iiidivid  lal  depended  ou  the  general 
union,  thefe  f  nail  focieties  clung  together,  and  were 
dillinguilhed  by  fome  common  appellations,  either  pa- 
tronymical  or  lo-ral,  long  before  the  introdnftion  of 
furnanies  or  enfigns  armorial.  But  when  thefe  be- 
came common,  the  defxndants  and  relations  of  every 
chieftain  alliamed  t!tc  fame  name  and  arms  ^\  ith  him  ; 
other  vallals  were  proud  to  imitate  their  example  ; 
and  by  degrees  they  were  communicated  to  all  thofe 
who  held  of  the  fame  fupcrior.  Thus  clanfliips  were 
formed  ;  and,  in  a  generation  or  two,  that  confingui- 
nity,  which  was  at  firfl  in  a  great  meafnre  imaginary, 
was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artiricial  union  was  con- 
verted into  a  natural  one :  men  willingly  followed  a 
leader,  %vhom  they  regarded  both  as  the  fuperior  of 
their  lands  and  the  chief  of  their  blood  ;  and  fervcd 
him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vallals,  but  the  affec- 
tion of  friends  In  the  other  fcud-tl  kingdoms,  we 
niay  obferve  fuch  unions  as  we  have  defcribed,  im- 
perfeftly  formed  ;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  they  were 
the  producflion  of  chance,  or  the  cffcft  of  policy,  or 
ftrengthened  by  their  preferving  their  genealogies 
both  genuine  and  fabulous,  clanfltips  were  univerial. 
Such  a  confederacy  might  be  overcome ;  it  could  not 
be  broken  ;  and  no  change  of  manners  or  govern- 
ment has  been  able,  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to 
dillolve  anbciations  which  are  founded  upon  prejudices 
fo  natural  to  the  human  mind.  How  formidable  were 
nobles  at  the  head  of  followers,  who,  counting  that 
caufe  jufl  and  honourable  which  their  chief  approved, 
were  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  at  his  command, 
and  to  facrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  perfon  or 
of  his  fame  !  Againfl  fuch  men  a  king  contended  with 
great  difadvantage  ;  and  that  cold  fervice  wliich  money 
purchafes,  or  authority  extorts,  w  as  not  an  equal  match 
for  their  ardour  and  zeal. 

Some  imagine  the  word  clan  to  be  only  a  corruption 
of  the  Roman  coloitia  ;  but  Mr  Whittaker  aflerts  it  to 
be  purely  Britilh,  and  to  fignify  1^  family. 

CLAP,  in  medicine,  the  firit  llage  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  more  ufually  called  a  Gonorrhoea. 

ChAP-Net,  in  birding,  a  fort  of  net  contrived  for 
the  taking  of  larks  with  the  looking-glafs,  by  the  me- 
thod called  daring  or  doring.  The  nets  are  fpread 
over  an  even  piece  of  ground,  and  the  larks  are  invi- 
ted to  the  place  by  other  larks  faftencd  down,  and  by 
a  looking  glafs  compofed  of  five  pieces,  and  fixed  in  a 
frame  fo  that  it  is  turned  round  very  fwiftly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  cord  pulled  by  a 
perfon  at  a  confiderable  diftance  behind  a  hedge.  See 
DoRiNr.. 

CLAP*.,  or  Claer,  in  metallurgy,  bone-aflies  per- 
feftly  calcined,  and  finely  powdered,  kept  purpofely 
for  covering  the  infidcs  of  CorrELs. 

CLARAMONT-powDER,  a  kind  of  earth,  called 
itrra  di  Baira,  from  the  place  where  it  is  found  ;  it 
is  famous  at  Venice,  for  its  efficacy  in  flopping  hemor- 
rhages of  ail  kinds,  and  in  curing  malignant  fevers. 

Precept  o/'CLARE  constat,  in  Scots  law,  the 
warrant  of  a  fuperior  for  entering  and  infefting  the  heir 
of  his  former  vafial,  without  the  interpofition  of  an  in- 
queft. 

Nhiis  cfSl  Clark,  were  founded  at  AITifa  in  Italy, 


about  the  121 2.  Thefe  nuns  obferved  the  rule  of  St 
Francis,  and  wore  habits  of  the  fame  colour  with  thofc 
of  the  Francifcan  friars  :  and  hence  were  called  Mc- 
norifll-s  ;  and  their  houfc,  without  Aldgate,  the  Mino- 
ries,  v/here  they  were  fettled  when  firil  brought  over 
into  England,  about  the  year  1293.  They  had  only 
three  houfes  Lefidcs  this. 

Clare,  a  market-town  of  Sufi'olk,  13  miles  fouth 
of  Bury.  E.  Long.o.  2j.  N.  Lat.  J2.  i j.  Itgivesthe 
title  of  Earl  to  the  duke  of  Newcaflle. 

Clare  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  in  Ireland,  fitua- 
ted  about  1 7  miles  north-weft  of  Limerick.  W.  Long. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  J2.  40. 

CLARENCEIUX,  the  fecond  king  at  arms,  fo 
called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  it  fi.rll;  be- 
longed :  for  Lionel,  3d  fon  to  Edsvard  III.  having  by 
his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare  in  the  county  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  afterwards  declared  dulve  of  Clarence  ; 
which  dukedom  afterwards  tfcheating  to  Edward  IV. 
he  made  this  earl  a  king  at  arms.  His  office  is  to 
marlhal  and  difpofe  of  the  funerals  of  all  the  lower  no- 
bility, as  baronets,  knights,  cfquires,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Trent  ;  whence  he  is  fomctimes  cdWtAfurroy  or 
fouth-roy,  in  contradiflinclion  to  norroy. 

CLARENDON,  (Conflitutions  of)  certain  confli- 
tutions  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  A.  D.  1164,  in 
a  parliament  held  at  Clarendon  ;  whereby  the  king 
checked  the  power  of  the  Pope  and  his  clergy,  and 
greatly  narrowed  the  total  exemption  they  claimed  from 
i'ecular  jurifdidion. 

Clarendon,  (Earl  of.)  See  Hyde. 
CLARENNA,  Tabulae,  (auc.  geog.)  :  a  town  of 
Vindelicla,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lycus  and  Danube. 
Now  Rain,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lech.  E.  Long. 
II.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

CLARENZA,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name  in  the  Morca  ;  it  is  a  fea-port  town,  fituated  on 
the  Mediterranean.  E.  Long  21.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.  40. 
CLARET,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  fuch  of 
their  red  wiaes  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  colour. 
See  Wine. 

CLARICHORD,  orMANiCHORD,  amuficalinftiTi- 
menf  in  form  of  a  fpinet. 

It  has  49  or  50  flops,  and  70  firings,  which  bear 
on  five  bridges  ;  the  firll  whereof  is  the  highefl,  the  reft 
diminiOiing  in  proportion.  Some  of  the  firings  arc 
in.  unifon,  their  number  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
flops.  There  are  feveral  little  mortoifes  for  paffing 
the  jacks,  armed  with  brafs-hooks,  which  flop  and  raife 
the  chords  inftcad  of  the  feather  ufed  in  virginals  and 
fpinets  :  but  what  diflinguiflies  it  moft  is,  that  the 
chords  are  covered,  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  found  fwceter,  and  deaden  it  fo  that  it  cannot  be 
heard  at  any  confiderable  difiance  :  whence  it  comes  to 
be  particularly  in  ufe  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  to 
play,  and  are  unwilling  to  diilurb  the  filence  of  tire 
dortnitory. 

CLAPdFICATJON,  the  aft  of  cleaning  or  fining 
any  fluid  from  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  fecu- 
icnries. 

The  fubilances  ufually  employed  for  clarifying  li- 
quors, arc  whiles  of  eggs,  blood,  and  ifinglafs.  The 
two  lirJl  are  ufed  fpr  ftich  liquors  as  are  clarified  w  hilfl 
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CUrigati*  1)0111112  hot ;  the  laft  for  thofe  wliich  are  clarified 
in  the  cold,  fiich  as  wines,  &c.  The  wliites  of  eggs 
'  are  beat  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
upon  which  they  unite  with  and  entangle  the  impure 
matters  that  floated  in  it :  and  prefently  growing 
hard  b/  the  heat,  carry  them  up  to  the  fiirfacc  in 
form  of  a  fcnm  no  longer  dillbluble  in  the  liquid. 
Blood  operates  in  the  fame  manner,  and  is  chiefly  ufcd 
in  purifying  the  brine  from  which  fait  is  made.  Great 
quantities  of  ijinglafs  are  confumed  for  lining  turbid 
wines.  For  this  purpofe  fome  throw  an  entire  piece, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  into  a  wine  calk  ;  by  de- 
grees the  gluediffolves,  and  forms  a  fkin  upon  the  fur- 
face,  which  at  length  fublidiug,  carries  down  with  it 
the  feculent  matter  which  floated  in  the  wine.  Othcr.s 
previouily  dilfolve  the  iiinglafs ;  and  having  boiled  it 
down  to  a  ilimy  conliftence,  mix  it  with  the  liquor, 
roll  the  cafk  flrongly  about,  and  them  fuffer  it  to  ftand 
to  fettle.  Ncuman  qucllions  the  whokfomcnefs  of 
wines  thus  purified  ;  and  allures  us  that  he  himfelf, 
after  drinking  only  a  few  ounces  of  fack  thus  clarified, 
but  not  fettled  quite  fine,  was  feized  with  licknefs  and 
vomiting,  followed  by  fuch  a  vertigo,  that  he  could  not 
fland  upright  for  a  minute  together.  The  giddinefs 
continued  with  a  naufea  and  want  of  appetite  for  fe- 
veral  days, 

CLARIGATIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ceremony 
that  always  preceded  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  performed  in  this  manner  :  firft  four  heralds 
crowned  with  vervain,  were  fent  to  demand  fatisfac- 
tion  for  the  injuries  done  the  Roman  flate.  Thefe 
heralds  taking  the  gods  to  witnefs  that  their  demands 
W«re  jnft,  one  of  them,  with  a  clear  voice,  de- 
manded rcftitution  within  a  limited  time,'  commonly 
33  days  ;  which  being  expired  without  rcfHtution 
made,  thenihepater/>atrat!a,  or  prince  of  the  heralds, 
proceeded  to  the  enemies  frontiers,  and  declared 
war. 

CLARII  ApoLtiNis  Fanum,  (Strabo,  Pliny)  a 
temple  and  grove  of  Apollo,  fituated  between  Colophon 
and  Lebedos,  in  Ionia ;  called  Clares  (Thucydides, 
Ovid).  The  name  alfo  of  a  town  and  mountain  there 
(Nicander) ;  andof  afountain  (Clemens  Alexandrinus); 
the  waters  of  whichinfpiredwith  prophetic  fury.  Cla- 
rius  the  epithet  of  Apollo  (Strabo). 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  is  nar- 
rower and  its  tone  acuter  and  ihriller  than  that  of  the 
conimoa  trumpet.  It  is  faid  that  the  clarion,  now  ufed 
among  the  Moors  and  Portnguefe,  who  borrowed  it 
fiiom  the  Moors,  ferved  anciently  for  a  treble  to  fe- 
vieral  trumpets,  which  founded  tenor  and  bafs. 

CLARISSES,  an  order  of  nuns  fo  called  from  their 
founder  St  Clara  or  St  Clare.  (See  St  Clare).  She 
was  in  the  town  of  Aflifa  in  Italy  ;  and  having  re- 
nounced the  world  to  dedicate  herfelf  to  religion,  gave 
birth  to  this  order  in  the  year  121 2  ;  which  compre- 
hends not  only  thofe  nuns  that  follow  the  rule  of  St 
Francis,  according  to  the  ftrift  letter,  and  without 
ally  mitigation,  but  thofe  likewife  who  follow  the  fame 
rule  foftened  and  mitigated  by  feveral  popes.  It  is  at 
prefent  one  of  the  mofl  flouridting  orders  of  nuns  in 
Enrope.  After  Ferdinand  Cortez  had  conquered  Mexi- 
co for  the  king  of  Spain,  Ifabella  of  Portugal,  wife 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  fent  thither  fome  nuns  of 
the  ordfer  of  St  Clara,  who  made  feveral  fettlements 


there.     Near  their  monaftcrics  wtrc  founded  ccituiiu-     Clarke. 

nities  of  Indian  young  women,  to  be  initrut-Lcd  by  the  ^ ^ — 

clarifies  in  religion,  and  fuch  works  as  w  ere  fuilable  to 
pcrfons  of  their  fcx.  Tlicl'e  communities  arc  lb  con- 
fiderable  that  they  ufualjy  coufiil  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred. 

CLARKE,  (Dr  Samuel)  a  preacher  and  writer  of 
confiderablc  note  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was, 
during  the  inter-rcgnum,  and  at  the  time  of  tJie  ejec- 
tion, minifber  of  St  Bennet  Fink  in  London.  In  No- 
vember 1660,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  Prtfbytcrian 
ininiflers,  prefented  an  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  his  declaration  of  liberty  of  confcicnce.  He  was 
one  of  the  commilhoncrs  of  the  Savoy  ;  and  behaved 
on  that  occafion  v.'ith  great  prudence  and  niuJtration, 
He  foraetimes  attended  the  church  as  an  hearer  and 
communicant  ;  and  was  much  eflcenicd  by  all  thai 
knew  him,  for  his  great  probity  and  induftj-y.  The 
moll  valuable  of  his  numerous  w"orks  arc  laid  to  be 
his  Lives  of  the  Puritan  Divines  and  other  perfons  ol 
note,  22  of  which  arc  printed  in  his  many  rology  :  the 
reft  are  in  his  Lives  of  fundry  Eminent  Pcrfons  in  this 
latter  Age,  folio  ;  and  in  his  Marrow  of  Ecclcliailical 
Hiflory,  in  folio  and  quarto.     He  died  in  16S0. 

Clarke,  (Samuel)  the  fon  of  the  former,  was  fel- 
low of  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge  :  but  was  tjcftcd 
from  his  fellowlhip  for  refuting  to  take  the  engage- 
ments, as  he  was  alfo  afterwards  from  his  rectory  of 
Grendon  in  Buckinghamihire.  He  applied  himfelf 
early  to  the  Andy  of  the  fcriptures  ;  and  his  annota- 
tions on  the  Bible,  printed  together  with  the  facred 
text,  is  highly  commended  by  Dr  Owen,  Mr  Baxter, 
and  Dr  Calamy.     He  died  in  lyor,  aged  75. 

Clarke,  (Dr  Samuel)  a  very  celebrated  Englifli 
divine,  was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke,  Efq  ;  alderman 
of  Norwhich,  and  one  of  its  reprefentatives  in  parlia- 
ment for  feveral  years  ;  and  born  there  Oilober  i  r, 
167J.  He  was  inflrufted  in  clalhcal  learning  at  the 
free-fchool  of  that  town  ;  and  in  1691  removed  thence 
to  Cains  college  in  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon 
abilities  foon  began  to  difplay  themfelves.  Though 
the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the 
eftabliflied  philofophy  of  the  nniverfity,  yet  Clarke 
ealily  maftered  the  new  fyftem  of  Newton  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  his  firft  degree  of  arts,  performed  a  public  ex- 
ercife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  queflion  taken  from  it. 
He  greatly  contributed  to  the  ei^lablifliment  of  the 
Newtonian  philofophy  by  an  excellent  tranflation  of, 
and  notes  upon,  Rohault's  "  Phyfics,"  which  he  fi- 
nifhed  before  he  was  22  years  of  age.  The  fyflem  of 
natural  philofophy  then  generally  taught  in  the  univer- 
fity  was  that  written  by  Rohault,  founded  altogether 
upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ill  tranllated  into 
Latin.  Clarke  gave  a  new  tranflation,  a)ui  added  to 
it  fuch  notes  as  might  lead  ftudcnts  infenlibly  and  by 
degrees  to  other  and  truer  notions  than  could  be  found 
there.  "  And  this  certainly  (fays  Bilhop  Hoad- 
ly)  was  a  more  prudent  method  of  introducing  truth 
unknown  before,  than  to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this 
treatife  entirely,  and  write  a  new  one  inftead  of  it. 
The  fuccefs  anfwered  exceedingly  well  to  his  hopes  ; 
and  he  may  juflly  be  ftyled  a  great  benefaflor  to  the 
nniverlity  in  this  attempt.  For  by  this  means  the  true 
philofophy  has,  without  any  noife,  prevailed  ;  and  to 
this  day  his  tranflation  of  Rohault  is,  generally  fpeak- 
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Clarke,    in^,  the  Handing  text  for  lectures,  and  his  notes  the 

" '  lirlh  direftioii  to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 

reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of"  invention 
and  romance."  This  tranllation  of  Rohanlt  was  firfl 
printed  in  1697,  8vo.  There  have  been  four  editions 
of  it,  in  every  one  of  which  improvements  have 
been  made;  elpecially  in  the  lall  in  171S.  Dr  John 
Clarke,  late  dean  of  Sanim,  and  onr  anther's  brother, 
trantlated  this  work  into  Englilh,  and  publilhed  it  in 
2  vols  8vo. 

Afterwards  he  turned  liis  thoughts  to  divinity  ;  and 
in  order  to  tit  himfelf  for  the  fkcred  funftion,  he  itudied 
the  Old  Tcllament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  New 
in  the  original  Greek,  and  the  primitive  Chriftian 
writers.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chap- 
lain to  Moore  biihop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  after 
liis  conflant  friend  and  patron.  In  1699  he  publifhed 
two  treatifes  :  one  intitled  "  Three  praftical  Eilays  on 
Baptifra,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance  ;"  the  other, 
"  Some  ReflecT:ions  on  that  part  of  a  book  called 
Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton's  Life,  which  re- 
lates to  the  Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Teflament."  In  1 701  he  publilhed 
"  A  Paraphrafe  upon  the  Gofpel  of  St  Matthew;" 
■which  was  followed  in  1702  by  tlic  "  Paraphrafes  up- 
on the  Gofpels  of  St  Mark  and  St  Luke,"  and  foon 
after  by  a  third  volume  "  upon  St  John."  They  were 
afterwards  printed  together  in  2  vols  8vo  ;  and  have 
fmce  undergone  fcvcral  editions.  He  intended  to  have 
gone  through  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Tefla- 
ment, but  fomething  accidentally  interrupted  the  exe- 
cution. 

Mean  while  Bifliop  Moore  gave  him  the  reftory  of 
Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procured  for  him  a  pariih 
in  that  city;  and  thefe  he  ferved  himfelf  in  that  fea- 
fon  when  the  biihop  refided  at  Norwich.  In  1704 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  Boyle's  lefture  ;  and  the 
fubjeft  he  chofe  was,  '<  The  being  and  attributes  of 
GoJ."  He  fucceeeded  fo  well  in  this,  and  gave  fucli 
high  fatisfaftion,  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
fame  leflure  the  next  year  ;  when  he  chofe  for  his  fub- 
jeiSt  "  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion." 
Thefe  fermons  were  iirft  printed  in  two  diftinft  vo- 
lumes ;  theformer  in  1705,  the  latter  in  1706.  They 
have  fincebeen  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  ge- 
neral title  of  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  the  Obligations  of  natural  Reli- 
gion, and  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Chriflian 
Revelation,  in  anfwer  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Oracles  of  Reafon,  and  other  Denicrs  of 
natural  and  revealed  Religion."  Clarke  having  endea- 
voured in  the  firfl  part  of  this  work  to  lliow,  that  the 
being  of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments 
a  priori,  isunluckily  involved  in  the  cenfure  which  Pope 
has  palled  upon  this  method  of  reafoning  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  They  are  put  into  t'le  mouth  of  one  of 
his  dunces,  addrelfing  himfelf  to  the  s;oddefs  Dulnefs  : 

"  Let  others  creep  by  timM  fteps  and  flow, 
"   On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 
"   By  common  fc nfe  to  common  knowlcdjije  bred, 
"   And  loft  to  nature's  caufe  through  nature  led. 
"   All  feeinjr  in  thy  miftp,   we  want  no  guide, 
*•   Mother  of  arrogance,  and  fource  of  pride  ! 
"   We  nobly  take  the  liigh  priori  road, 
■"  And  reafon  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God." 
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Upon  which  we  have  the  followingnote  :  "Thofe  who, 
from  the  effefts  in  this  vifible  world,  deduce  the  eter-  ' 
ual  power  and  Godhead  of  the  firA  caufe,  though  they 
cannot  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Deity,  yet 
difcover  fo  much  of  him  as  enables  them  to  fee  the 
end  of  their  creation  and  the  means  of  their  happi- 
nefs  :  whereas  they  who  take  this  high  priori  road, 
as  Hobbes,  Spinofa,  Des  Cartes,  and  Ibme  better  rea- 
foncrs,  for  one  that  goes  right,  ten  lofe  thenifelves  in 
mifts,  or  ramble  after  viiions,  which  deprive  them  of 
all  fight  of  their  end,  and  millcad  them  in  tJie  choice 
of  wrong  means."  Clarke,  it  is  probable,  would  not 
have  denied  this  ;  and  the  poet  perhaps  would  have 
fpared  his  better  reafoners,  and  not  have  joined  them 
with  fuch  company,  had  he  recoUefted  our  author's 
gpolooy  for  ufmg  the  arginnent  a  priori.  Undoubtedly, 
as  the  prefent  editor  of  Biographia  Britannica  ob- 
ferves,  the  grand,  the  proper,  the  decifive  proof  of 
the  exiftence,  prefections,  and  providence  of  the  Deity, 
mufl  be  drawn  from  his  works.  On  this  proof,  as  be- 
ing equally  fatisfaftory  to  the  profoundeft  philofopher 
and  the  meaiiefl  peafant,  the  caufe  of  religion  will 
ever  fland  fecure.  Nevcrthelefs,  if  there  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  an  argument  h priori,  why  may  not  fpecula- 
tive  men  be  employed  in  its  examination  ?  Several  able 
divines  and  philofophers  have  thought,  and  flill  think, 
that  this  argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
will  fland  the  tefl  of  the  feverelt  fcrutiny  ;  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  fet  it 
in  a  convincing  light  to  others.  As  to  the  merit,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole  work  under  confideration,  including 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  firft  order.  Difficulties  may  be  raifcd 
on  particular  points,  and  the  aljleft  and  moft  candid 
inquirers  may  fometimes  fee  caufe  to  hefitate  with  re- 
gard to  the  validity  of  the  reafoning  :  but  fiill,  in  ge- 
neral, the  books  reflefts  honour  on  the  age  as  well  as 
the  author  that  produced  it,  and  will  defcend,  with 
diftinguilhed  reputation,  to  a  late  poftcrity.  The  de- 
fence, in  particular,  of  the  facred  original  and  autho- 
rity of  Chriftianity,  is  admirably  conduced. 

In  I  706  he  publillied  "  A  Letter  to  Mr  Dodwell ;" 
wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  epiftohry  difcourfe 
againfl  the  immortality  of  the  foul  are  particularly  an- 
fwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  to  whom 
Mr  Dodwell  had  appealed  concerning  that  matter, 
truly  reprefented.  Biihop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in 
this  letter  he  anfwered  Mr  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a 
manner,  both  with  regard  to  the  philofophical  parr, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  fome  of  the  primitive  writers, 
upon  whom  thefe  dodtrines  were  fixed  ;  that  it  gave 
univerfal  fatisfaiflion.  But  this  controverfy  did  not  flop 
here  ;  for  the  celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fe- 
cond  to  Dodwell,  went  much  farther  into  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  fcemed  to  produce  all 
that  coidd  polTibly  be  faid  againfl;  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  actions.  This 
enlarged  the  fcene  of  the  difpute  ;  into  which  our  au- 
thor entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  clear- 
nefs  and  demonllration,  as  at  once  Ihowed  him  great-  , 
ly  friperior  to  his  adverfaries  in  metaphyfical  and  phy- 
fical  knowledge  ;  and  made  every  intelligent  reader  re- 
joice, that  fuch  an  incident  had  happened  to  provoke 
and  extort  from  him  that  plenty  of  flrong  reafoning 
and  perfpicnity  of  exprcffion,  which  were  indeed  veiy 
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Chrkc.    much  wanted  upon  this  intricate  and  obfcure  fubjcft. 

V '  "  And  I  am   perlaaJed    (continues  the    bilhop),  that 

as  what  he  has  writ  in  this  controverfy  comprehends 
the  little  that  tlic  ancients  had  faid  well,  and  adds  Itill 
more  evidence  tlian  ever  clearly  appeared  before,  and 
all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it  will  re- 
main the  Ilandard  of  good  fenfc  on  that  iide  of  the 
quellion,  on  which  he  fpent  lb  many  of  liis  thoughts, 
as  upon  one  of  his  favourite  points.  Clarke's  letter 
to  Dodwell  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it, 
in  four  feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  "  A  Letter  to 
the  learned  Mr  Henry  Dodwell ;  containing  Ibme  Re- 
marks on  a  pretended  Demonltration  of  the  Immate- 
riality and  natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  Mr 
Clarke's  Aniwer  to  his  late  Epiltolary  Difcourfe,  &c." 
They  were  afterwards  all  printed  together ;  and  the 
"  Anfwer  to  Toland's  Amytor"  added  to  them. 
In  the  midfl;  of  all  thefe  labours,  he  found  time  to 
lliow  his  regard  to  mathematical  and  phyfical  fludies, 
and  exact  knowledge  and  (kill  in  them.  And  his  na- 
tural afFeclion  and  capacity  for  thefe  itudies  were  not 
a  little  improved  by  the  friendlhip  of  Sir  Ifeac  New- 
ton ;  at  whole  requelt  he  iranllated  his  "  Optics"  in- 
to Latin  in  1706.  With  this  verfiou  Sir  Ilaac  was  fo 
highly  pleafed,  that  he  prefented  him  with  the  fum  of 
L.  500,  or  L.  100  for  each  cliild,  Clarke  having  then 
five  children. 

This  year  alfo,  bifliop  Moore,  who  had  long  form- 
ed a  defign  of  fixing  him  more  confpicuoully,  procu- 
red for  him  the  reftory  of  St  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf, 
in  London  ;  and  foon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  queen  Anne.  She 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and, 
in  confideration  of  his  great  merit,  and  at  therequelt 
of  the  bilhop,  prefented  him  to  the  rcftory  of  St 
James's  Welln\in(ler,  when  it  became  vacant  in  i  709. 
Upon  his  advancement  to  this  flatiou,  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  when  the  public  exercife  which  he 
performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  prodigioully  admi- 
red. The  quellions  which  he  maintained  were  thefe  : 
1.  "  Nullum  fidei  Chriflianaj  dogma,  in  facris  fcrip- 
turis  traditum,  ell  reftas  rationi  dilfentaneum  :"  that 
is,  "  No  article  of  the  Chrillian  faith,  delivered  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  is  difagreeable  to  right  reafon."  2. 
"  Sine  adlionum  humanarum  libertate  nulla  potelt  eile 
religio  :"  that  is,  "  Without  the  liberty  of  human  ac- 
tions there  can  be  no  religion."  His  thefis  was  upon 
the  tirfl  of  thefe  quellions  ;  which  being  thoroughly 
lifted  by  that  mod  acute  difputant  profelfor  James, 
he  made  an  extempore  reply,  in  a  coiuinued  difcourfe 
for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little  hefitation,  that 
eiany  of  the  auditors  declared  themfelves  aflonillied  5 
and  owned,  that  if  they  had  not  been  within  fight  of 
him,  they  would  have  fuppofcd  him  to  have  read  every 
word  of  it  from  a  paper.  After  this,  through  the 
courfe  of  the  fyllogiflical  difputation,  he  guarded  fo 
well  againlt  the  arts  which  the  profelTor  was  a  com- 
plete mailer  of;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greatefl  dif- 
ficulties fuch  an  objector  could  propofe  ;  and  prefled 
him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with  clear  and  intelligible  an- 
fwers,  that  perhaps  there  never  was  fuch  a  conflidt 
heard  in  thofe  fchools.  The  profeflbr,  who  was  a  man 
of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  faid  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  difputation,  "  Profefto,  me  probe  exercuifli ;" 
that  is,  "  On  my  word,  you  have  worked  mc  fuffi- 


ciently  ;"  and  the  members  of  the  univenhy  went 
away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a  man 
even  of  Clarkcs's  abilities,  alter  an  abkncc  of  fo  ma- 
ny  years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bulincfs  of  quite  ane- 
thtr  nature,  fliould  acquit  himfclf  in  liich  a  manner,  as 
it  this  fort  of  academical  excrcilc  had  been  his  conllanc 
employment;  and  with  fuch  fhicncy  and  purity  oi'ex- 
preliion,  as  if  he  had  been  accullomcd  to  no  other  lan- 
guage in  converfatJon  but  Latin.  The  fame  year, 
1709,  he  reviled  and  corre(!:ted  VVhiilon's  tranllation 
of  the  "  Apoilolical  CouAitutions"  into  KngliHi. 
WhillontelL'ms,  that  liis  own  iludics having  been  chiefly 
upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  him  incapable 


Cla.l,. 


of  being  alio  a  critic  in  words  and  lanpi 


3g<--s, 


he  dcfi- 


rcd  his  great  friend  and  great  critic  Dr  Clarke  to  re- 
vife  that  tranllation  :  wliich  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  agree 
to. 

In  1 712  he,  publiflied  a  mofl  beautiful  and  pom- 
pous ediiion  of  Cselar's  commentaries,  adorned  with 
elegant  fculpiures.  It  is  ijititled,  "  C.  Julii  Csefaris 
qua  extant,  accuratilllmc  cum  libris  editis  &  mil',  opti- 
mis  collata,  recognita,  ik  correda  ;  acccllerunt  annota- 
tiones  Sanmelis  Clarke,  S  T.  P.  item  indices  locorum, 
rerumque  &  vcrborum,  utUhlimae."  It  was  printed  in 
1712,  folio:  and  afterwards  in  1720,  8vo.  It  was  de- 
dicated to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  "  at  a  time," 
fays  Bifliop  Hoadly,  "  when  his  unequalled  vicT;ories 
and  fuccedes  had  raifcd  his  glory  to  the  higheil  pitch 
abroad,  and  lelTened  his  interell  and  fa\our  at  home." 
In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  dofcor  took  par- 
ticular care  of  the  punftuation.  In  the  annotations, 
he  fclefted  what  appeared  the  befl  and  moll  judicious 
in  former  editions,  with  fonie  corrcftions  and  emenda- 
tions of  his  own  interlperled.  Mr  Addilbn  has  fpoken 
of  this  folio  edition  ofCiEfar's  commentaries  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  The  new  edition,  which  is  given  us 
of  Csefar's  commentaries,  has  already  been  taken  notice 
of  in  foreign  gazzettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  ho- 
nour to  the  Lnglilh  prefs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an 
edition  lliould  be  very  correct,  which  has  palled  thro'  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  moll  accurate,  learned,  and  judicious 
writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  pa- 
per, of  the  charafter,  and  of  the  feveral  cuts  with 
which  this  noble  work  is  illullrated,  makes  it  the  fi- 
nell  book  that  I  have  ever  feen  ;  and  is  a  true  inflance 
of  the  Englifli  genius,  which,  though  it  does  not  come 
the  firll  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  great- 
er heights  than  any  other  country  in  the  world."  This 
noble  work  has  rifen  in  value  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
fent.  A  copy  of  this  edition  in  large  paper,  mofl 
fplendidly  bound  in  morocco,  was  fold  at  the  Hon. 
Mr  Beauclerk's  fale  for  forty-four  pounds  ;  and  it  was 
faid  to  be  purchafed  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  "  To 
a  prince  or  a  nobleman  (fays  Dr  Harwood),  it  was  a 
cheap  purchafe  ;  for  it  was  the  moil  uiagniiicent  book  I 
ever  beheld.  The  bmdingcoll  Mr  Beauclerkfiveguineas. 

The  fame  year,  1712,  he  publillied  his  celebrated 
book  intitled,  "  The  Scripture  Doiflrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, &c."  which  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
firfl  is,  a  colleiflion  and  explication  of  all  the  texts  in 
the  "  New  Teflament,"  relating  to  the  doftrine  of  the 
Trinity  :  in  the  lecond,  the  foregoing  dodrine  is  fet 
forth  at  large,  and  explained  in  particular  and  diftinft 
propolitions  ;  and  m  the  third,  the  principal  pail'ages 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  relating  ta 
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CUrke.     the  doiftrine  of  the  Trinity,  arc  confidered.     Biiliop 

■ '  Hoadly  applauds  our  author's  method  of  proceeding, 

in  formius;  his  fcutiments  upon  fo  important  a  point  : 
"  He  knew  (fays  he),  and  all  men  agreed,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  mere  revelation.  He  did  not  therefore  retire 
into  his  clofet,  and  fet  himfclf  to  invent  and  forge  a  plau- 
fible  hypothefis,  which  nJghtfit  eafily  upon  his  mind. 
He  had  not  recourfe  to  abltraft  and  mctaphylical  rea- 
fonings  to  cover  or  patronize  any  fy  (lem  he  might  have 
embraced  before.  But,  as  a  Chriftian,  he  laid  open  the 
New  Tcdament  before  him.  He  fearched  out  every 
text  in  which  mention  was  made  of  three  pcrfons, 
or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ufed  about  every  one  of  them ; 
and  by  the  bell  rules  of  grammar  and  critique,  and 
by  his  (kill  in  language,  he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly 
what  was  declared  about  every  perfon,  and  what  was 
not.  And  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth,  he  pub- 
mied  under  the  title  of  '  The  Scripture  Doftrine 
of  the  Trinity.'  "  I  am  far  (fays  the  Biihop)  from 
taking  upon  me  to  determine,  in  fo  difficult  a  queftion 
between  him  and  thofe  who  made  replies  to  him  ;  but 
this  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  every 
Chriftian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay  his  thanks 
to  Dr  Clarke  for  the  method  into  which  lie  brought 
this  difpute  ;  and  for  that  colleftion  of  texts  of  the 
New  Tellament,  by  which  at  laft  it  muft  be  decided, 
on  which  fide  foever  the  truth  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie." 
Whifton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the  publi- 
cation of  this  book,  there  was  a  meflage  fent  to  him 
from  lord  Godolphia,  and  others  of  queen  Anne's  mi- 
nillers,  importing,  "  That  the  affairs  of  the  public 
were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
that  were  for  liberty  ;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unreafon- 
able  time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would 
make  a  great  noife  and  diflurbance  ;  and  that  there- 
fore they  defired  him  to  forbear  till  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity fliould  offer  itfelf :"  which  melTage  (fays  he) 
the  doftor  had  no  regard  to,  but  went  on  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  confcience  with  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book.  The  minifters,  however,  were 
very  right  in  their  conjeftures  ;  for  the  work  made  noife 
and  diilurbancc  enough,  and  occafioned  a  great  number 
of  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himfelf  and  others. 

Books  and  pamphlets,  however,  were  not  all  which 
the  "  Scripture  DoP;rine  of  the  Trinity"  occafioned  : 
it  made  its  author  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclefiaftical, 
and  his  book  to  be  complained  of  by  the  Lower  Houfe 
of  convention.  The  Doftor  drew  up  a  preface,  and  af- 
terwards gave  in  feveral  explanations,  which  feemedto 
fatisfy  the  Upper  Houfe  ;  at  leafl;  the  affair  was  not 
brought  to  any  ilRie,  the  members  appearing  delirous 
10  prevent  dilfenfions  and  divifions. 

In  1715  and  1716,  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  cele- 
brated Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion  ;  and  a  colleftion  of  the  pa- 
pers which  palFed  between  them  was  publilTied  in 
1717.  This  performance  of  the  doftor's  is  infcribed 
to  her  late  majefty  queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of 
Wales,  who  was  pleafed  to  have  the  controverfy  pafs 
through  her  hands.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  import- 
ant and  difficult  fubjefts  of  liberty  and  ncceffity. 

In  I  718,  Dr  Clarke  made  an  alteration  in  the  forms 
of  doxology  in  the  finging  pfalms,  which  produced  no 


fmall  noife  and  diflurbance,  and  occafioned  fome  pani-     CUrke. 
phlets  to  be  written.     The  alteration  was  tliis  :  ' ■' — * 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  only  Son, 
Imiiioi  tal  glory  be,  &c. 
And, 
To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 
All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 

A  confiderable  number  of  thcfe  feledt  pfalms  and 
hymns  having  been  difperfed  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Chriltiau  Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of 
the  doxologics  was  taken  notice  of,  he  was  charged 
with  a  defign  of  impofuig  upon  the  fociety  ;  whereas, 
in  truth,  the  edition  of  them  had  been  prepared  by 
him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  parifh  only,  before  the  fo- 
ciety had  thoughts  of  purchafing  any  of  the  copies  : 
and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are  not  eftablilhed 
by  any  legal  authority,  eccleliaitical  or  civil,  in  this 
he  had  not  offended. 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lech- 
mere,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the 
mafterfliip  of  Wigif  on's  hofpital  in  Leiceller.  In  1 724, 
he  publilhed  1 7  fcrmons  preached  on  feveral  occafions, 
1 1  of  which  were  never  before  printed  ;  and  the  year 
following,  a  fermon,  preached  at  the  parifli-church  of 
St  James's  upon  the  eredling  a  charity-fchool  for  the 
education  of  women  fervants.  In  1727,  npog:  the 
death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  couit 
the  place  of  raafter  of  the  Mint,  worth  mnn.nuHna  an- 
nis  1200  or  1500I.  a  year.  But  to  this  fecular  prefer- 
ment he  could  not  reconcile  himfelf;  and  therefore  ab- 
folutely  refufcd  it.  Whiffon  feems  to  wonder,  that 
Clarke's  elogifts  flionld  lay  fo  little  flrefs  upon  this  re- 
fufal,  as  to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at  leafl  very  negli- 
gently ;  while  "  he  takes  it,"  he  fays,  "  to  be  one  of 
the  mofl  glorious  adions  of  his  life,  and  to  afford  un- 
deniable conviftion,  that  he  was  in  earnefl  in  his  re- 
ligion." In  1728,  was  publifhed,  "  A  Letter  from 
Dr  Clarke  to  Mr  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occa- 
fioned by  the  Controverfy,  relating  to  the  Proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  iii  Bodies  in  Motion  ;"  and 
printed  in  the  "  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  n"   401. 

In  1729,  he  publiflied  the  12  firfl  books  of  "  Ho- 
mer's Iliad."  I'his  edition  was  printed  in  ijto,  and 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin 
verflon  is  alniofl  entirely  new  ;  and  annotations  arc  J 

added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages.     Homer,  Bifliop  1 

Hoadly  tells,  v.as  Clarke's  admired  author,  even  to  a 
degree  of  fomething  like  enthufiafm,  hardly  natural  to 
his  temper  ;  and  that  in  this  he  went  a  little  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgement,  and  was  fo  unwil- 
ling to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  and  give  a 
reafon  for  every  pafl'age,  word,  and  title,  that  could 
create  any  fufpicion.  "  The  tranflation,"  adds  the 
Bifhop,  "  with  his  correftions,  may  now  be  flyled  acu- 
rate  :  and  his  notes,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a 
treafury  of  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge.  He 
was  called  to  his  talk  by  royal  command  ;  and  he  has  per- 
formed it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
young  prince,  for  whom  it  was  laboured."  The  year 
of  its  publication  was  the  laft  of  this  great  man's  life. 
Though  not  robufl,  he  had  always  enjoyed  a  firm  flate 
of  health,  without  any  indifpofition  bad  enough  to 
confine  him,  except  the  fmall-pox  in  his  youth  ;  till, 
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Clarke,    on  Sunday  May  11,  1729,  goin^  out  in  the  morning 

^^— '  to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Scrjeant's-inn,  he  was 

there  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  (ide,  which  nude  it 
impoifible  /or  him  to  perform  the  oifice  he  was  called 
to  ;  and  quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obligeil 
to  be  carried  lionie.  He  went  to  bed,  and  thought 
hirafclf  fo  much  better  in  the  aftern'wn,  that  he  would 
not  futier  himfelf  to  be  blooded  ;  againll  which  reme- 
dy, it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  eiitei-taincd  flrong 
prejudices.  But  the  pain  returning  violently  about 
two  the  next  morning,  made  bleeding  abfolutely  ue- 
celfary  ;  he  appeared  to  be  out  of  daugcr,  and  conti- 
nued to  think  himfelf  (o,  till  the  Saturday  morning 
following  ;  when,  to  the  inexprelfible  furprife  of  all 
about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  liis  lide  to  his 
head  ;  and,  after  a  very  Ihort  complaint,  took  away 
his  fenfes  fo,  as  they  never  returned  any  more.  He 
continued  breathing  till  between  feven  and  eight  of  the 
evening  of  that  day,  which  was  May  17,  I72(;  ;  and 
then  died,  in  his  54th  year. 

Soon  after  his  death  were  pnblifhed,  from  his  ori- 
ginal manafcripts,  by  his  brother  Dr  John  Clarke,  dean 
of  Sarum,  "  An  Expofuion  of  the  Church  Caiechifm," 
and  ten  volumes  of  fermons,  in  8vo.  His  "  ExpoH- 
tion"  is  made  up  of  thofe  ledures  he  read  every 
Thurfday  morning  for  fome  months  in  the  year,  at  St 
James's  church.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  re- 
vifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left  them  completely- 
prepared  for  the  prefs.  As  to  the  fermons,  few  dif- 
courfes  in  the  Englilh  language  are  more  judicious, 
and  fewer  flill  are  equally  inflrudlive.  The  reafoning 
and  the  praftical  parts  are  excellent,  and  the  explana- 
tions of  fcripture  are  uncommonly  valuable.  Though 
Dr  Clarke  had  not  the  turn  of  mind  which  qualified 
him  for  moving  the  paffions,  and  indeed  did  not  make 
it  his  objed,  his  fentiments,  neverthelefs,  are  frequent- 
ly exprelTed  with  fuch  a  clearnefs  of  conception  and 
fuch  a  force  of  language,  as  to  produce  in  well  difpo- 
fed  readers  all  the  efFeft  of  the  pathetic.  Several  vo- 
lumes of  fermons  have  been  publilhed  fince  his  times 
which  are  far  fuperior  in  point  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
and  we  have  the  higheft  fenfe  of  their  merit.  But  Hill, 
if  we  were  called  upon  to  recommend  difcourfes,  which 
abound  with  the  moft  folid  inflrudion,  and  promife 
the  mofl  lafting  improvement,  we  flionld  never  forget 
z  Clarke  and  a  Jortin.  Three  years  after  the  Do(fl:or's 
death,  appeared  alfo  the  Twelve  Laft  Books  of  the 
Iliad,  publilhed  in  4to  by  his  fon,  Mr  Samuel  Clarke, 
who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had  fi- 
iiilhed  the  annotations  to  the  three  firfl  of  thofe  books, 
and  as  far  as  the  5  jpth  verfe  of  the  fourth  ,  and  had 
.revifed  the  text  and  vcrfion  as  far  as  verfe  jio  of  the 
fame  book.  Dr  Clarke  married  Catharine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lockwood,  redtor  of  Little  Mif- 
fingham  in  Norfolk  ;  in  whofe  good  fenfe  and  un- 
blameable  behaviour  he  was  happy  to  his  death.  By 
her  he  had  feven  children,  two  of  whom  died  before  him, 
and  one  a  few  weeks  after  him. 

Of  the  charafter  of  this  great  divine,  the  following 
fhort  delineation  appeared  fome  years  fmce  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  :  "  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  reiftor 
of  St  James's  Weflminfter :  in  each  feveral  part  of 
iifeful  knowledge  and  critical  learning,  perhaps  with 
out  a  fuperior  ;  in  all  united,  certainly  without  an 
equal:  in  his  works,  the  befl  defender  of  religion  ;  in 
Vol.  V. 


his  prailicc,  the  greatefl  ornanie ni  10  it :  in  his  con»  CUtic 
verfation  commuuicaiive,  and  in  an  uncommon  man-  ^— — ,<— — 
ntr  iiillrudivc  ;  in  his  preaching  and  writings,  llrong, 
clear,  and  calm  ;  in  his  life,  higli  in  the  elttcjn  ol'  the 
wife,  the  good,  and  ilic  great  ;  in  his  death,  lamented 
by  every  frieud  to  learning,  trutli,  and  virtue."  In 
the  fame  publication  fome  not  incurious  anecdotes 
concerning  him  are  printed,  coliecled  by  tlic  Rev.  Mt 
Jones  of  Wclwyn.  W  c  learn  from  them,  that  J>r 
Clarke  was  of  a  very  humane  and  tender  dilpoiition. 
When  his  young  cjiildrcn  amufed  thcnifclves  with  tor- 
menting and  killing  flics  upon  tlie  windows,  he  not  on- 
ly forbad  fuch  practices,  but  calmly  reaioned  witli 
them,  in  fuch  a  familiar  manner,  as  was  calculated  to 
make  a  powerful  imprcllion  upon  their  minds.  He 
was  very  ready  and  condefcendimg  in  anlwcring  appli- 
ations  to  him  with  refpccl  to  fcruples  ;  nuinberlefs 
inllances  of  which  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  his  life. 
One  thing  of  which  Dr  Clarke  was  peculiarly  cautious, 
was  not  to  lofe  the  leafl  minute  of  his  time.  He  al-' 
ways  carried  fome  book  about  with  him,  which  he 
v\  'uld  read  whilil  riding  in  a  coach,  or  walking  in  the 
iielas,  or  if  he  had  any  leifure  moments  free  from 
company  or  his  other  lludics.  Nay  he  would  read 
even  in  company  itfclf,  where  be  might  take  fuch  a  li- 
berty without  ottencc  to  good  manners.  His  memory  was 
remarkably  Arong.  He  told  Mr  Pyleof  Lyn,  thai  he 
neverforgot  any  thing  which  he  had  once  thoroughly  ap- 
prehended and  underftood.  The  Dodlor,  with  his  in- 
timate friends,  was  perfeftly  free  and  eafy  ;  but  if 
flrangers  were  introduced,  be  behaved  with  much  cir- 
cumfpedion,  converling  only  upon  common  topics. 
When  he  vifited  Dr  Sykes,  his  ufual  way  was  to  fit 
with  him  upon  a  couch,  and^  reclining  upon  his  bo- 
fom,  to  difcourle  withhim,  in  the  moft  familiar  man- 
ner, upon  fuch  fubjeds  as  were  agreeable  to  the  taflc 
and  judgment  of  both.  When  Sir  John  Germaine  lay 
upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  in  great  confufion  and 
trouble  of  mind,  he  fent  for  Dr  Clarke,  and  requefl- 
cd  to  knovif  of  him  whether  he  fhould  receive  the  fa- 
crament,  and  what  he  ihould  do  in  his  fad  condition. 
The  Dodor,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Sir  John's 
purfuits  and  courfe  of  life,  ledatcly  replied,  that  he 
could  not  advife  him  to  receive  the  lacranicnt,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  it  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  to  him 
with  refpeft  to  his  final  welfare.  Having  faid  this,  he 
departed  without  adminiftering  the  communion,  having- 
firft  recominended  the  dying  man  to  the  mercy  of  God. 
Dr  Clarke  was  of  a  cheerful,  and  even  playful  dif- 
pofition.  An  intimate  friend  of  his,  the  late  Rev.  Mr 
Bott,  ufed  to  relate,  that  once  when  he  called  upon 
him,  he  found  him  fwimming  upon  a  table.  At  ano- 
ther time,  when  the  two  Dr  Clarkes,  Mr  Bott,  and 
feveral  men  of  ability  and  learning  were  together,  and 
amufing  themfelves  with  diverting  tricks,  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke,  looking  out  of  the  window,  faw  a  grave 
blockhead  approaching  to  thehoufe;  upon  which  he 
cried  out,  "  Boys,  boys,  be  wife,  here  comes  a  fool." 
This  turn  of  his  mind  hath  fince  beeenconliimcd  by  Dr 
Warton,  who,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  following  line 
of  Mr  Pope, 

"  Unthought  of  frailties  cheat  u«  in  the  wife," 

fays,  "  Who  could   imagine  that  Locke  was  fond  of 

romances  ;  that  Newton  once  lludied  allrology  ;  that 

Dr  Clarke  valued  himfelf  for  hisagility,  and  frequcnt- 
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Clarke.    ly  amufed  himfclf,  in  a  private  room  of  his  houfc,  in 

v '  leaping  over  tlie  tables  and  chairs  ;  and  that  our  author 

himfclt  was  a  great  epicure  ?"  With  rcfped  to  what 
is  here  recorded  of  Dr  Clarke,  we  can  Icarcely  pcr- 
fuade  ourfelves  to  conllder  it  as  a  frailty.  To  be  pof- 
felll-d  of  fnch  a  temper  as  his  was,  malt  have  been  no 
fmall  degree  of  happincfs  ;  as  it  probably  enabled  him 
to  pnrfue  his  important  and  I'erioiis  ihidics  with  great- 
er vivacity  and  vigour.  To  be  capable  of  deriving 
amulcment  from  trivial  circumllances,  indicates  a  heart 
at  eafe,  and  may  generally  be  regarded  as  the  concomi- 
tant of  virtue. 

Clarke,  (William)  an  Englilh divine,  wasbornat 
Haghmon-abbey  in  Shropfiiire,  1696 ;  and  after  a 
grammar-education  at  Shrewlbury  fcliool,  was  fcnt  to 
i)t  John's  college  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  eled ed 
fellow,  Jan.  17,  1716  ;  B.  A.  ly.:;!,  M.  A.  i735-He 
was  prel'ented  by  archbilliop  Wake  in  1724  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Buxted  in  Sulfex,  at  the  particular  recommen- 
dation of  Dr  Wotton,  whofe  daughter  he  married. 
In  1738,  he  was  made  prebendary  and  rclidentiary  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Chiceller.  Some  years  before 
this  he  liad  given  to  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  his  lite- 
rary abilities,  in  a  preface  to  his  father-in-law  DrWot- 
ton's  Leges  Walt'ia:  Ecckjiajiicit  etCiviiis  Heli  Boni,  et 
alloruvi  WatliiePrindpum  ;  or,  Eccleliaflical  and  Civil 
Laws  of  Hovvel,  D  Da,  and  other  princes  of  Wales. 
There  is  reafon  likewife  to  furmife,  that  an  excellent 
Dilcourfe  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Romans,  which 
was  highly  extolled  by  Dr  Taylor  in  his  Elements  of 
the  Civil  Law,  might  have  been  written  by  our  author. 
It  came  either  from  his  hand  or  from  that  of  his  friend 
Mr  Bowyer,  and  is  reprinted  in  that  gentleman's  Mif- 
ccllancous  Tracts.  But  Mr  Clarke's  chief  work  was, 
The  Conneftion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Englifli 
Coins ;  deducing  the  Antiquities,  Cultoms,  and  Man- 
ners of  each  people  to  modern  times  ;  particularly  the 
Origin  of  Feudal  Tenures,  and  of  Parliaments  :  lllu- 
itrated  throughout  with  critical  and  hillorical  Re- 
marks on  various  Authors,  both  facred  and  profane. 
This  work  was  publiflied,  in  one  voknne  quarto,  in 
1767  ;  and  its  appearance  from  the  prefs  was  owing  to 
the  difcovery  made  by  Martin  Folkes,  Efq  ;  of  the  old 
Saxon  pound.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  whofe  beneficent  difpofition  is  celebrated  for 
having  conferred  obligations  upon  the  author,  which 
were  not  the  efFefts  of  importunity.  Mr  Clarke's  per- 
formance was  perufed  in  manufcript  by  Arthur  On- 
flow, Efq;  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  ho- 
noured him  with  fome  ufcful  hints  and  obfervations  : 
but  he  was  chicdy  indebted  to  Mr  Bowyer,  who  took 
upon  him  all  the  care  of  the  publication,  dre\v  up  fe- 
veral  of  the  notes,  wrote  part  of  the  diilertation  on  the 
Roman  fefteree,  and  formed  an  admirable  index  to  the 
whole.  By  this  work  our  author  acquired  a  great 
and  jull  reputation.  Indeed,  it  reflects  honour  upon 
the  country  by  which  it  is  produced  ;  for  there  arc 
few  performances  that  are  more  replete  with  profound 
and  curious  learning.  Mr  Clarke's  lafl  promotions 
were  the  chancellorihip  of  the  church  of  ChichcHer, 
and  the  vicarage  of  Ampori,  which  were  befiowed 
upon  him  in  1770.  Thefe  preferments  he  did  not 
long  live  to  enjoy,  departing  this  life  on  the  2ifh  of 
Oftober,  in  the  following  year.  He  had  rciigned,  in 
1768,  the  reiftory  of  Biixted  to  his  fpn  Edward.     In 


Mr  Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  there  are  feveral     Clarke, 
letters  and  extrails  of  letters,  written  to  that  learned    Clarkfon, 
printer   by   Iilr   Clarke,  which   difplay  him   to  great 
advantage  as  a  man  of  piety,  a  friend,  and  a   Icho- 
lar. 

In  a  fketch  of  his  charaftcr  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
ianr.ka,  furnillied  by  Mr  Hayley,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  he  is  reprefented  as  not  only  a  man 
of  cxtcnlive  erudition,  but  as  poireilcd  of  the  plcafnig 
talent  of  comntunicating  his  various  knowledge  in  fa- 
miliar converfation,  ^\itllout  any  appearance  of  pedan- 
try or  prefumption.  Antiquities  were  the  favourite 
lludy  of  Mr  Clarke,  as  his  publications  fufhcicutly 
Ihow  ;  but  he  was  a  fecret,  and  by  no  means  an  unfuc- 
cefsful,  votary  of  the  mufes.  He  wrote  Englilh  verfe 
with  eafe,  elegance,  and  fpirit.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
better  epigrams  in  our  language  than  the  following, 
which  he  compofed  on  feeing  the  words  Domus  ultima 
infcribed  on  the  vault  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Rich- 
mond in  the  cathedral  of  Chichefler. 

Did  hf ,  who  thus  infcrib'd  the  wall, 
Not  read,  or  not  believe  St  Paul, 
Who  fays  there  is,  where'er  it  Hands, 
Another  houfe  not  made  with  hands  ? 
Or,  may  we  gather  from  thefe  words. 
That  houfe  is  not  a  houfe  of  Lords  ? 

Among  the  happier  little  pieces  of  his  fportive 
poetry,  there  were  fome  animated  Hanzas,  defcribing 
the  character  of  the  twelve  EngliQi  poets,  whofe  por- 
traits, engraved  by  Vertue,  were  the  favourite  orna- 
ment of  his  parlour  :  but  he  fet  fo  modcft  and  humble 
a  value  on  his  poetical  compofitions,  that  they  were  fel- 
dom  committed  to  paper,  and  are  therefore  very  im- 
perfeftly  preferved  in  the  memory  of  thofe  to  whom 
he  fometimes  recited  them.  His  taile  and  judgment 
in  poetry  appears  very  flriking  in  many  parts  of  his 
learned  and  elaborate  Connexion  of  Coins.  His  il- 
Itillration  of  Neftor's  cup,  in  particular,  may  be  elleem- 
ed  as  one  of  the  happielt  examples  of  that  light  and 
beauty  which  the  learning  and  fpirit  of  an  elegant  an- 
tiquarian may  throw  on  a  cloudy  and  miftakcn  paflage 
of  an  ancient  poet.  In  flriil:  attention  to  all  the  du- 
ties of  his  llation,  in  the  moft  adlive  and  unwearied 
charily,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  the  mini- 
flers  of  God.  Though  his  income  was  never  large,  it 
was  hiscuftom  to  devote  a  (hilling  in  every  guinea  that 
he  received  to  the  fervice  of  the  poor.  As  a  mafter,. 
as  a  hufband,  and  a  father,  his  condudl  was  amiable 
and  endearing  ;  and  to  elofe  this  imperfcft  Ikctch  of 
him  with  his  mofl  flriking  feature,  he  was  a  man  of 
genuine  unaffefted  pieiy." 

CLARKSON,  (David)  B.  D.  an  eminent  non-con- 
formift  divnic,  born  in  February  1621 — 2  at  Bradford 
in  Yorkfliire.  He  was  admitted  fellow  of  Clare-Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1643  in  the  place  of  Doftor  Peter  Gun- 
ning, afterwards  bifliop  of  Ely,  who  was  ejedled  by 
tlie  parliament.  On  the  28th  of  April  1647,  Mr  John 
Tillotfon,  afterwards  Archbilliop  of  Canterbury,  be- 
ing admitted  a  penfioner  in  the  fame  college,  was  pla- 
ced under  his  tuition ;  and  fo  continued  until  the  year 
165 r,  when  he  refigned  his  fellow fliip,  and  put  his 
pupils  under  the  care  of  Mr  Tillotfon,  v.'ho  became 
his  fuccelTor.  He,  with  Dr  John  Owen,  Dr  Thomas 
Jacomb,  Dr  William  Bates,  Dr  James  Collings,  Mr 
Peter  Viiike,  John  Howe,  and  Ecrjamin  Alfop,  h. 
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Clirkfon  June  l6'72,  undertook  to  finifli  the  £ngli(h  annotations 
U  i)t'  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  2.  vol.  folio,  which  were 
diry.  be5an  by  Matthew  Poole,  and  carried  on  by  him  to 
'  "  '  the  s8th  chapter  of  Ifaiah.  Dr  Bates,  in  his  funeral 
fcrmon,  gives  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  fmcerc 
godlinefs  and  true  holincfs:  humility  and  modellj 
were  his  diiliudivc  charaders  ;  and  his  learning  was 
fuperior  to  moll  of  his  time,  as  appears  by  his  Treatil'c 
of  Liturgies,  his  Primitive  Epil'copacy,  his  practical 
divinity  of  Papifts  deftru6tive  to  men's  fouls,  and  his 
volume  of  fermons,  printed  after  his  death.  He  was 
fometime  minifter  of  Mortlack  in  Surry,  but  after  his 
ejcftment  (in  1671),  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  readingand 
meditations,  thifting  from  one  place  of  obfcurity  to  an- 
other, till  the  times  fuffcrcd  him  to  come  into  light  ; 
he  was  then  chofen  fucceilbr  to  the  reverend  Dr  John 
Owen,  in  the  palloral  office  to  his  congregation.  Mr 
Baxter,  fays  he  was  a  divine  of  extraordinary  worth 
for  folid  judgment ;  of  healing,  moderate  principles  ; 
of  great  acquaintance  with  the  fathers  ;  of  great  mini- 
flerial  abilities,  and  of  a  godly  upright  life.  Great 
was  his  folemnity  and  reverence  in  prayer  ;  and  the 
method  of  his  fermons  was  clear,  deep  and  iuft rudive. 
His  death  was  unexpefted  ;  but,  as  he  declared,  it 
was  no  furprize  to  him,  for  he  was  entirely  refigned 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  defired  to  live  no  longer  than 
to  be  ferviceable.  This  good  man,  (fays  Dr  Bates) 
like  holy  Simeon,  had  Chrift  in  his  arms,  and  depart- 
ed in  peace  to  fee  the  falvation  of  God  above,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  at- 
tention was  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  appointment  of 
his  Ion  Matthew  Clarkfon  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Province  of  New- York,  where  he  died  of  a  pefli- 
lential  diforder  in  the  year  1703. 

CLARO-OBscuRo,  or  Clair-obscure,  in  paint- 
ing, the  art  of  diftributing  to  advantage  the  lights  and 
Jhadows  of  a  piece,  both  with  refpeclt  to  the  eafnig  of 
the  eye  and  the  efFed:  of  the  whole  piece.  See 
Painting. 

CLARO-Obfcuro,  or  Chiaro-fcuro,  is  alio  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  a  defign  confiding  only  of  two  colours,  mofl  ufii- 
ally  black  and  white,  but  fometimes  black  and  yellow; 
•r  it  is  a  defign  waflied  only  with  one  colour,  the 
Ihadows  being  of  a  dulky  brown,  and  the  lights  heigh- 
tened up  by  white. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  prints  of  two  colours 
taken  off  at  twice  :  whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the 
cabinets  of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  prints. 

CLARUS,  or  Claros,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of 
Ionia,  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  built 
by  Manto,  daughter  of  Tirefias,  who  fled  from  Thebes 
after  it  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  Epigoni.  She  was 
fo  afflided  with  her  misfortunes,  that  a  lake  was  formed 
with  her  tears,  where  Ihe  firft  founded  the  oracle. 
Apollo  was  from  thence  firnamed  CUvius.  Alfo  an 
idand  of  the  vEgean,   Between  Tenedos  and  Scios. 

CLARY,  in  botany.     See  Salvia. 

Clary-  Water,  is  compofe d  of  brandy,  fugar,  clary- 
flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  ambergris  diifolved 
in  it.  It  helps  digeftion,  and  is  cardiac.  This  water 
'is  rendered  either  purgative  or  emetic,  by  adding  refin 
of  jalap  and  fcammony,  or  crocus  mctallornm.  Some 
make  clary-water  of  brandy,  juice  of  cherries,  flraw- 
berrics,  and  goofeberries,  fugar,  cl»ves,  white  pepper, 
and  coriander  feeds ;  infufed,  fugared,  and  ftrained. 


CLASMIUM,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  folfils,  of  the  clafs  of  the  gypfuras  ;  the  cha- 
raders  of  which  are,  that  they  arc  of  a  foft  texture, 
and  of  a  dull  opaque  look,  being  compofed,  as  all  the 
other  gypfums,  of  irregularly  arranged  flat  particles. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  xAar^cg.,  a 
fragment  or  linall  panicle  ;  from  the  flaky  fmall  par- 
ticles of  which  thcl'e  bodies  are  compofed.  Of  this 
genus  there  is  only  one  known  fpccics  :  this  is  of  a 
tolerably  regular  and  even  llructurc  ;  though  very 
coarfe  and  harlh  to  the  touch.  It  is  of  a  very  lively 
and  beautiful  red  in  colour  ;  and  is  found  in  tiiick 
roundilh  malfes,  which,  when  broken,  arc  to  be  fcca 
compofed  of  irregular  arraugenients  of  fiat  particles  ; 
and  emulate  a  ftriated  texture.  It  will  neither  give 
fire  with  Heel  nor  ferment  with  acids  j  but  calcines 
very  freely  and  cafily,  and  attbrds  a  very  valuable 
plaller  of  Paris  as  do  all  the  purer  gypfums.  It  is 
common  in  Italy,  and  is  greatly  eftccmed  there ;  it  is 
alfo  found  in  fome  parts  of  England,  particularly  Dcr- 
byfliire,  but  there  it  is  not  much  regarded. 

CLASPERS,  or  Tendrii-s.     SteCiRRHus. 

CLASS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  mofl  general 
fubdivilions  of  any  thing  :  thus,  anhiial  is  fubdivided 
into  the  claffi;s  quadrupeds,  birds,  fidies,  &c.  which 
are  again  fubdivided  in  feriefes  or  orders  ;  and  thefe 
lall  into  genera.     See  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Class,  is  alfo  ufed  in  fchools,  in  a  fynonymous  fenfc 
with/or?;;,  for  a  number  of  boys  all  learning  the  fame 
thing. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet,  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  authors  read  in  the  clafles  at  fchools. 

This  term  feems  to  owe  its  origin  to  Tidlius  Ser- 
vius,  who,  in  order  to  make  an  eftimate  of  every  per- 
fon's  eflate,  divided  the  Roman  people  into  I'lx  bands, 
which  he  called  c/ajfis.  The  ellate  of  the  firll  clafs 
was  not  to  be  under  200I.  and  thefe  by  way  of  emi- 
nence were  called  ciajfici,  "  claffics":  hence  authors  of 
the  firll  rank  came  to  be  called  claj/ics,  all  the  rell  being 
faid  to  be  infra  clu^cj?! :  thus  Ariftotle  is  a  claihc 
author  in  philofophy  ;  Aquinas  in  fchool  divinity,  &c. 

CLASSICUM  was  the  alarm  for  battle,  given  by 
the  Roman  generals  ;  and  founded  by  trumpets  and 
other  martial  mufic  throughout  the  army. 

CLATHRI,  in  antiquity,  bars  of  wood  or  iron, 
ufed  in  fecuring  doors  and  windows.  There  was  a 
goddefs  called  Clathra,  that  prefided  over  the  clathri. 

CLAVARIA,  CLUB-TOP  :  A  genus  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants,  and  of  the  order  of 
fungi  ;  the  58th  in  the  natural  method.  The  fungus 
is  fmooth  and  oblong.  The  hemotades,  or  oak  leather 
club-top,  exadly  reiembles  tanned  leather,  except  that 
it  is  thinner  and  fofter.  It  is  of  no  determined  form. 
It  grows  in  the  clifts  and  hollows  of  old  oaks,  and 
fometimes  on  afli  in  Ireland  and  fome  places  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  In  Ireland  it  is  ufed  to  drefs  ulcers,  and  in 
Virginia  to  fpread  plafters  upon,  inflead  of  leather. 
The  miliraris,  and  one  or  t\\o  other  fpecies,  are  re- 
markable for  growing  only  on  the  head  of  a  dead  in- 
fed  in  the  nympha  ftate. 

A  modern  writer  on  natural  hiftory  (Mr  Miller), 
has  ailerted  the  whole  genus  of  clavaria  to  belong  to 
the  tribe  oi  zoophytes,  that  is,  to  the  animal  and  not  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  According  to  his  method,  he 
ranks  them  among  the  Vermes,  under  a  liibdivifion 
F  2  which 
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davjriuro,  which  he  terms  Fungofa  ofculis  atomiferh  ;  thereby  un- 

I         dcrllandiiigthem  to  be  compound  animals  with  many 

Claude,     orilices  on  their  furlace,  Ironi  which  aie  protruded 

' " '  atoms  or  animalcules  which  have  a  vilible  fpontancous 

motion,  fomctliing  limilar  to  what  is  now  acknow- 
Icdn-ed  to  be  a  fact  with  regard  to  a  numerous  clafs  of 
marine  bodies  termed  coralliiu-s.  This  motion,  -how- 
ever, has  not  been  obferved  by  other  natnralifls. 
Schceftcr  has  tigured  the  feeds  of  feveral  clavariae  as 
they  appeared  to  him  through  the  mJcrofcope  ;  and 
none  of  thefe  fungi,  when  burnt,  emit  the  flrong  difa- 
greeable  fmell  peculiar  to  animal  fubllances. 

CLAVARIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  allowance  the  Ro- 
man foldicrs  had  for  furnilhing  nails  to  ftcure  their 
(hoes  with.  They  raifed  frequent  mutinies,  demand- 
ing largeil'es  of  the  emperors  under  this  pretence. 

CLAVATA  VESTIMENTA,  in  antiquity,  habits 
adorned  with  purple  clavi,  which  were  either  broad 
or  narrow.     SceCiAvus, 

CLAUBERGE,  (John)  a  learned  profeflbr  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  divinity  at  Duilburg,  was  born  at  Solin- 
gen  in  1622.  He  travelled  into  Holland,  France,  and 
England,  and  in  each  country  obtained  the  elteem  of 
the  learned.  The  Eletfor  of  Brandenburg  gave  him 
public  teftimonics  of  his  elleem.  He  died  in  1665. 
His  works  were  printed  at  Amftcrdam  in  2  vols  410. 
The  moll  celebrated  of  thefe  is  his  treatife,  entitled 
Logica  vetHi  et  nova,  Sic. 

CLAUDE  of  LoRRAiN,  or  Claude  Celee,  a  cele- 
brated landfcape  painter,  and  a  ftriking  example  of  the 
efficacy  of  induftry  to  fupply,  or  at  leail  to  call  forth, 
genius.  Claude  was  born  in  1600;  and  being  dull 
and  heavy  at  fchool,  was  put  apprentice  to  a  pallry- 
cook  :  he  afterwards  rambled  to  Rome  to  feek  a  live- 
lihood ;  but  being  very  ill-bred,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  language,  no  body  cared  to  employ  him. 
Chance  threw  him  at  laft  in  the  way  of  Auguftino 
Traffo,  who  hi»ed  him  to  grind  his  colours,  and  to  do 
all  his  houfehold  drudgery,  as  he  kept  no  other  fer- 
vant.  His  mafter  hoping  to  make  him  ferviccablc  to 
him  in  fome  of  his  grcatefl  works,  taught  him  by  de- 
grees the  rules  of  perfpedtive  and  the  elements  of  de- 
fign.  Claude  at  firll  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  being  encouraged,  and  not 
failing  in  application,  he  came  at  length  to  underlland 
them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfelf  apace,  and  cul- 
tivated the  art  with  wonderful  eagernefs.  He  exerted 
his  lumofl  induftry  to  explore  the  true  principles  of 
painting  by  an  inceflant  examination  of  nature,  that 
genuine  fource  of  excellence  ;  for  which  purpofe,  he 
made  his  fludies  in  the  open  fields  ;  where  he  very  fre- 
quently continued  from  fun  rife  till  the  diifk  of  the 
evening  compelled  him  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  his 
contemplations.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  Iketch  whatever 
he  thought  beautiful  or  flriking ;  and  every  curious 
tinge  of  Light,  on  all  kinds  of  objefts,  he  marked  in  his 
fetches  with  a  fimilar  colour  ;  from  which  he  perfeft- 
ed  his  landfcapes  with  fuch  a  look  of  real  nature,  and 
gave  them  fuch  an  appearance  of  truth,  as  proved  fu- 
perior  to  any  artift  that  ever  painted  in  that  ftyle.  . 

The  beauties  of  his  paintings  are  derived  from  na- 
ture herfelf,  which  he  examined  with  uncommon  af- 
fiduity ;  and  Sandrat  relates,  that  Claude  ufed  to  ex- 
plain to  him,  as  they  walked  through  the  fields,  the 
caufes  of  the  different  appearances  of  the  fame  profpeift 


at  different  hours  of  the  day,  from  the  refleftions  or    Claude, 
refraftions  of  light,  from  dews  or  vapours,  in  the  even-    Claudia, 
ing  or  morning,  with  all  the  precifiouof  a  philofopher.  ^""^"^ 
He  worked  on  his  pictures  witli  great  care,  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  them  toperftdion,  by  touching  them  fre- 
quently over  again ;  and  if  any  performance  did  not  an- 
fwer  his  idea,  it  was  ciiftomary  with  him  to  alter,  to 
deface,  and  repaint  it  again  feveral  times  over,  till  it 
correfponded  with  that  image  pidurcd  in  his  niind. 
But  whatever  llruck  his  imagination,  while  he  obferved 
nature  abroad,  it  was  fo  llrongly  imprelled  on  his  me- 
mory, that  on  his  return  to  his  work,  he  never  failed 
to  make  the  happieft  ufe  of  it. 

His  Ikies  are  warm  and  full  of  luflre,  and  every  ob- 
jeft  is  properly  illumined.  His  diftances  are  admira- 
ble, and  in  every  part  a  delightful  union  and  harmony 
not  only  excite  our  applaufe  but  our  admiration.  His 
invention  is  plealing,  his  colouring  delicate,  and  hi« 
tints  have  fuch  an  agreeable  fweetnefs  and  variety, 
as  have  been  but  imperfe(it]y  imitated  by  the  beft  fub- 
fequent  artifls,  but  were  ni  ver  equalled.  He  frequent- 
ly gave  an  uncommon  tendernefs  to  his  finiUied  trees 
by  glazing  ;  and  in  his  large  compofitions  which  he 
painted  in  frefco,  he  was  fo  exaft  that  the  diftind:  fpe- 
cies  of  every  tree  might  readily  be  diftinguifhed.  As 
to  his  figures,  if  he  painted  them  himfelf,  they  are  very 
indifferent ;  and  he  was  fo  confcious  of  his  deficiency 
in  this  refpecl,  that  he  ufually  engaged  other  artifb 
who  were  eminent  to  paint  them  for  him  ;  of  which 
number  were  Conrtois  and  Philippo  Laura.  His  pic- 
tures are  now  very  rare,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  unda- 
maged ;  and  thofe  are  at  this  time  fo  valued,  that  no 
price,  however  great,  is  thought  to  be  fuperior  to  their 
merit.  In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  fame  fiib- 
jeft,  and  alfo  to  deteft  fuch  copies  of  his  works  as 
might  be  injurious  to  his  fame,  by  being  fold  for  ori- 
ginals, it  was  his  cuftom  to  draw  (in  a  paper-book  pre- 
pared for  this  purpofe)  the  defigns  of  all  ihofe  pidlures 
whirh  were  tranfmitted  to  different  countries;  and  on 
the  back  of  the  drawings,  he  wrote  the  name  of  the 
perfon  who  had  been  the  purchafer.  That  boolc, 
which  he  intitled  Libra  di  Verha,  is  now  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  duke  of  Devonfliire. 

Claude,  (John)  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  in  the 
province  of  Angenois  in  1619.  Mefl'.  de  Port  Royal 
ufmg  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  convert  M.  dc  Tu- 
renne  to  the  catholic  faiih,  prcfented  him  with  a  piece 
calculated  to  that  end,  which  his  lady  engaged  Mr 
C  laude  to  anfwer ;  and  his  performance  gave  rife  to 
the  moft  famous  controverfy  that  was  ever  carried  on 
in  France  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protc- 
ftants.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz,  he 
retired  to  Holland,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion, and  was  honoured  with  a  confidcrable  penfion  by 
the  prince  of  Orange.  He  died  in  1687  ;  and  left  a 
fon  llaac  Claude,  whom  he  lived  to  fee  miniftcr  of  the 
Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  and  who  publiflied  fe- 
feveral  excellent  works  of  his  deccafed  father. 

CLAUDIA,  a  veftal  virgin  at  Rome,  who  being 
fufpeftfd  of  unchafiity,  is  faid  to  have  been  cleared 
froi'  that  imputation  in  the  folluwing  manner  :  the 
image  of  f  ybcle  kci.,g  brought  out  of  Phrygia  to 
Rome  in  a  barge,  and  it  happening  to  ftick  fo  faft  in 
the  river  Tybcr  that  it  could  not  be  moved.  Die  tyhig 
her  girdle,  th«  badge  «f  chaftity,  to  the  barge^  ^xvn 
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Clandii.  it  along  to  the  citj,  which  a  thouiand  men  were  unable 

CUudianus.  to  do. 

' « '.      Claudia  Aqua,  f  Frontinus)  water  conveyed  to  Rome 

by  a  canal  or  aqucduft  of  eleven  miles  in  length,  the 
contrivance  of  Appius  Claudius  the  ccnfor,  and  the 
firft  ftrufturc  of  the  kind,  in  the  year  of  Rome  44T. 
Called  alio  Aqua  Appia 

Claudia  Copia,  (Inlcriptions)  anamc  of  Lugdunum, 
or  Lyons  in  France  ;  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  :  A  Roman  colony,  called  Claudia  ;  from  its 
bcnefadlor  the  emperor  ;  and  Copia,  from  its  plenty  of 
all  necelTaries,  efpccially  corn.     See  Lugdunum. 

Claudi.*,  or  Clodia  Via,  (Ovid)  was  that  road 
which,  beginning  at  the  Pons  Milvius,  joined  the  Fla- 
minia,  palling  through  Etruria,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus,  and  ftriking  off  from  the  Callia, 
and  leading  to  Luca  (Antonine)  :  large  remains  of  it 
arc  to  be  fcen  above  Bracciaiio  (Holfleniusl. 

Claudia  Lex,  de  Comitiis,  was  enafted  by  M.  CI. 
Marcellus  in  the  year  of  Rome  702.  It  ordained,  that 
at  public  elections  of  magiflrates  no  notice  Ihoukl  be 
lakcn  of  the  votes  of  fuch  as  were  abfent.  Another, 
de  U/ura,  which  forbad  people  to  lend  money  to  minors, 
on  condition  of  payment  after  the  deceafe  of  their 
parents.  Another,  de  Negotiation!,  by  Q.  Claudius  the 
tribune,  535.  It  forbad  any  fenator,  or  father  of  a 
fenator,  to  have  any  vefl'el  containing  above  300  ampho- 
ra:, forfearot  their  engaging  themielves in  commercial 
fchemcs.  The  fame  law  alfo  forbad  the  lame  thing  to 
the  fcribes  and  the  attendants  of  the  quefters,  as  it 
was  naturally  fuppofed  that  people  who  had  any  com- 
mercial conneftions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their  trufl 
nor  promote  the  intcrefl  of  the  ftate.  Another, 
576,  to  permit  the  allies  to  return  to  their  rclpeftive 
cities,  after  their  names  were  enrolled.  Liv.  41, 
c.  9.  Another,  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Rome  from  the  colonills  which  Caefar  had 
carried  to  Novicomum. 

CLAUDIANUS,  (Claudius)  a  Latin  poet,  flou- 
riflied  in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperor  Thco- 
dofis,  and  under  his  fons  Arcadins  and  Honorius.  It 
is  not  agreed  of  what  country  he  was  a  native  ;  but 
he  came  toRwre  in  the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  he 
was  about  30 years  old;  and  there  infmuared  himl^lf 
into  Stilicho's  favour  ;  who  being  a  perfon  of  great 
abilities  both  for  civil  and  military  affairs,  though  a 
Goth  by  birth,  was  fo  conliderable  a  perfon  under  Ho- 
norius, that  he  may  be  faid  for  many  years  to  have 
governed  the  weflern  empire.  Stilicho  afterwards  fell 
into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  poet  was  involved  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perfecuted  in  his 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
who  was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  fiic- 
cecded  Stilicho.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think 
that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour  ;  and  obtained 
feveral  honours  both  civil  and  milhary.  The  princefs 
Serena  had  a  great  efteem  for  Claudian,  and  recom- 
mended and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  in  Libya.  There  are  a  few  little  poems 
on  facred  fubjefts,  whicfi  through  miflakc  have  been 
afcribed  by  fome  critics  to  Clarfdian  ;  and  fo  have  made 
him  be  thought  a  '"hrirtian.  But  St  Auflin,  who  was 
cotcmporary  with  him,  cxprtfsly  fays  that  he  was  a 
Heathen.    The  time  of  Claudian's  death  is  uncertain, 


nor  do  we  know  any  further  particulars  of  his  life  iluu 
what  are  to  be  colkfttd  from  his  works,  and  which 
we  have  already  related  above.  He  is  thought  to 
have  more  of  \irgil  in  liisHylc  than  all  the  other  imi- 
tators of  him. 

Claudius  I.  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  41.  Thebc- 
ginning  of  his  reign  was  very  proniiling  ;  but  it  was 
loon  difcovered  that  little  better  than  an  idcot  tilled 
the  throne,  who  might  caJily  be  made  a  tyrant :  ac- 
cordingly he  became  a  very  cruel  one,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  emprefs,  the  infamous  MelTalina  :  after 
her  death,  he  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  who  caufcd 
him  to  be  poilbned  to  make  way  for  Nero,  A.  D.  54. 
See  (Hijiory  of)  Rome. 

Claudius  II.  (Aurelius),  furnamcd  Cothicus,  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  byhis  courage  and  prudence  under  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Julian  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  declared  emperor  in  268.  He  put  to  death 
Aureolus,  the  murderer  of  Galienus  ;  defeated  the 
Germans  :  and  in  269  marched  againft  the  Goths,  who 
ravaged  the  empire  with  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
which  he  at  firft  harafi'ed,  and  the  next  year  entirely 
defeated :  but  a  contagious  difeafe,  which  had  fpread 
through  that  vaft  army,  was  caught  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  the  emperor  himfelf  died  of  it  a  lliort  time  after, 
aged  j6.  Pollio  fays,  that  this  prince  had  the  mo- 
deration of  Auguftus,  the  virtue  of  Trajan,  and  the 
piety  of  Antoninus. 

CLAVES  INSULA,  a  term  nfcdin  the  ilk  of  Man; 
where  all  weighty  and  ambiguous  caufes  are  referred 
to  a  jury  of  twelve,  who  are  called  c/aytj ////Wj-,  the 
keys  of  the  ifland. 

CLAVICHORD,  and  Clavicitherium,  rwomu- 
fical  inftrument  ufed  in  the  i6th  century.  They  were 
ot  the  nature  of  the  fpinet,  but  of  an  oblong  tigure. 
The  firft  is  ftill  ufed  by  the  nuns  in  convents ;  and 
that  the  practitioners  may  not  defturb  the  filters  in  the 
dormitory,  the  firings  are  muffled  with  fmall  bits  of 
fine  wollen  cloth. 

CLAVICLE.     See  Anatomy,  n"  46. 

CLAVICYMBALUM,  in  antiquity,  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument with  30  firings.  Modern  writers  apply  the 
name  to  our  harpfichords. 

CLAVI  vESTiUM,  were  flowers  or  ftuds  of  purple 
interwoven  with  or  fewed  upon  the  garments  of 
knights  or  fenators  ;  only,  for  difiindlion,  the  former 
ufed  them  narrow,  the  latter  broad. 

CLAVIS  properly  fignifies  a  key  ;  and  is  fomc- 
times  ufed  in  Englilh  to  denote  an  explanation  of  fomc 
obfcure  palfages  of  any  book  or  writing. 

CLAVIUS,  (Chriftopher)  a  German  Jefnit  born  at 
Bamberg,  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matics, and  was  one  of  the  chief  perfons  employed  to 
reftify  the  kalendar;  the  defence  of  which  he  alfo 
nndertook  againft  thofe  who  cenfured  it,  efpecially 
Scaliger.  He  died  at  Rome  in  16 12,  aged  75.  His 
works  have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is  his  commentary  on  Euclid's  ele- 
ments 

CLAUSE,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  member  of  a  pe- 
riod or  fentence. 

Clause  fignifies  alfo  an  article  or particulai'fiipn- 
fation  in  a  contraft,  a  charge  or  condition  in  a  tefla- 
nient,  &c. 

CLAUSENBURG,  a  large  city  of  Tranfilvaiiia, 

£tuated 
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E.    Long.    20.  50. 


fituaifd  on  the  river  Samos, 
N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

CLA  VUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  upon  the  robes 
of  the  llonun  fcnators  and  knights  ;  which  was  more 
or  Icfs  broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  pcrlbn  : 
licnce  the  diltinftion  of  tunica  anguUi-clavia  and  lati- 
clavla. 

Clavus,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  is  ufcd  in  fcve- 
ral  fignitications  :  i.  Clavus  hyilcricus,  is  a  Ihooting 
pain  in  the  head,  between  the  pericranium  and  cra- 
nium, which  affeds  fach  as  have  the  grecn-fickncfs. 
2.  Clavus  oculorum,  according  to  Celfus,  is  a  callous 
tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  taking  its  denomi- 
nation from  its  figure.  3.  Clavus  imports  indurated 
tubercles  of  the  uterus.  4.  It  alfo  imports  a  clii- 
rurgical  iuftrument  of  gold,  mentioned  by  Amatus 
I.ulitanus,  defigncd  to  be  introduced  into  an  exul- 
cerated  palate,  for  the  better  articulation  of  the 
voice.  And,  j.  It  fignines  a  callus,  or  corn  on  the  foot. 

Clavus  Antialh,  in  antiquity.  So  rude  and  igno- 
rant were  ike  Romans  towards  the  rife  of  their  Hate, 
that  the  driving  or  fixing  a  nail  was  the  only  method 
they  had  of  keeping  a  rcgiller  of  time  ;  for  which 
reafon  it  was  called  clavtn  av.nalis.  There  was  an  an- 
cient law,  ordaining  the  chief  prjetor  to  fix  a  nail 
every  year  on  the  Ides  of  September  ;  it  was  driven 
into  the  right  fide  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max. 
towards  Minerva's  temple.  This  cullomof  keeping 
an  account  of  time  by  means  of  fixing  nails,  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  for  the  Etrurians  ufed  like- 
wife  to  drive  nails  into  the  temple  of  their  goddefs 
Nortia  with  the  fame  view. 

CLAW,  among  zoologifts,  denotes  the  (harp-pointed 
nails  with  which  the  feet  of  certain  quadrupeds  and 
birds  are  furniihed. 

CLAY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  earth,  the 
charafters  of  which  are  thefe  :  They  are  firmly  cohe- 
rent, weighty,  and  compaiEt ;  flifF,  vifcid,  and  duftile 
to  a  great  degree,  while  mojll,  fmooth  to  the  touch  : 
not  eafily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  readily 
diffufible  in  water  ;  and,  when  mixed,  not  readily  fub- 
fiding  from  it.     See  Chemistry,  n"  647,  &c. 

Clay  flirinks  remarkably  when  drying  ;  in  fo  much 
that  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  the  purity  of  it  may  be  known 
by  the  degree  to  which  it  Ihrinks.  He  made  experi- 
ments on  it  pure,  and  when  mixed  with  various 
proportions  of  fand.  Pure  clay  he  found  Ihrunk  one 
part  in  18  while  drying  ;  but,  when  mixed  with  twice 
its  weight  of  fand,  only  one  part  in  30. 

The  common  clays  are  never  free  from  filiceous 
earth  :  the  befl  method  of  obtaining  the  argillaceous 
earth  in  perfecT:  purity  is,  by  dilFolving  Roman  alum 
in  water,  filtering  the  folution,  and  precipitating  it  by 
mild  volatile  alkali.  When  procured  by  this  method, 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  1^05  ;  it  is  foluble  in  acids 
with  a  liule  eftervefcence  ;  it  forms  alum  with  the  vi- 
triolic acid  ;  and  deliquefcent  falts  with  the  nitrous 
and  marine.  When  dry  it  abforbs  water  greedily, 
and  bccomcs'foft,  and  acquires  fuch  a  tenacity  that  it 
uiay  be  moulded  at  pleafure  ;  it  contrafts,  however, 
grcally  m  the  fire,  by  which  numerous  cracks  are  oc- 
cafioned.  With  a  certain  degree  of  heat  it  becomes 
fo  hard  as  to  llrike  fire  with  (teel,  and  by  thus  burn- 
ing it  loofcs  its  tenacity,  the  water  beiiig  excluded  by 
the  approach  of  its  particles  towards  each  other.  Af- 


ter having  this  property,  it  cannot  be  made  to  -af- 
fume  ic  again  without  being  dilFolved  in  an  acid,  and  *■ 
then  precipitated  from  it.  Fixed  alkalies  alfo  diilolve 
it  in  the  dry  way,  as  acids  do  in  the  moid  ;  but  of 
thcfe  lall  the  vitriolic  is  the  molt  proper,  a«  it  may  be 
moll  calily  concentrated. 

According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
this  earth,  when  pure,  docs  not  exceed  2coo.  It  is 
exceedingly  difiiilible  in  water,  though  fcarcely  more 
foluble  than  magnefia.  It  is  combinable  with  acids, 
from  whence  it  may  be  fcparatcd  like  magnefia,  but 
can  fcarce  be  precipitated  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  with 
which  it  forms  alum,  a  fait  that  always  contains  an 
excefs  of  acid,  and  has  an  aflringent  talle.  Whenia 
combination  with  any  of  thefe  acids,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
cipitated by  acid  of  fugar  ;  a  criterion  by  which  it  is 
diltinguilhed  from  all  the  other  earths;  every  one  of 
which  (terra  ponderofa  alone  excepted,  which  when 
united  to  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  not  aftecled  by  anyo- 
ther  excepting  that  offiuor)  is  precipitated  from  i he- 
vitriolic,  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  by  tliat  of  fugar.. 
The  precipitation  of  thefe  earths,  however,  does  not 
take  place  if  there  be  an  excefs  of  the  mineral  acids, 
nor  does  it  always  appear  before  the  liquors  are  eva- 
porated. Though  clay  is  hardened  by  a  veiy  flrong 
heat,  it  cannot  be  made  thereby  to  afiume  the  proper- 
ties of  lime.  By  a  mixture  with  calcareous  earth  it 
readily  melts  ;  and  hence  M.  Gerhard  has  found  iifu- 
filbe  in  a  crucible  of  chalk,  though  iiot  in  one  of  clay. 
Its  fulion  is  not  promoted  by  fixed  alkali,  but  borax 
and  microcofmic  fait  diilolve  it ;  the  former  with  a  very- 
flight  efFervefcence,  but  the  latter  with  a  more  per- 
ceptible one.  It  is  lefs  aifefted  by  calces  of  lead  than 
the  calcareous  earths  are. 

M.  Beaume  has  formed  a  new  hypothefis  concerning 
this  earth  ;  fuppofing  the  bafisof  alum,  or  pure  argil- 
laceous earth,  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  flint  ;  and  com- 
mon clay  to  be  filiceous  earth  combined  with  a  little 
vitriolic  acid.  This  opinion  has  been  examined  by 
Mr  Scheele,  who  began  by  trying,  in  the  following 
manner,  whether  the  filiceous  earth  be  in  reality  fo- 
luble in  vitriolic  acid.  He  took  an  ounce  of  moun- 
tain cryftal  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixing  it  with 
three  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  melted  the  whole  by  a 
llrong  fire.  The  mafs  was  then  diffolved  in  20  ounces 
of  water,  and  as  much  diluted  vitriolic  acid  poured  up- 
on it  as  was  more  than  fufiicient  for  faturation.  The 
liquor  being  then  filtered  and  evaporated,  yielded  a 
drachm  and  an  half  of  alum,  befides  a  quantity  of  fub- 
acid  vitriolated  tartar.  It  now  remained  therefore 
to  determine  whether  the  precipitated  filiceous  earth, 
by  a  repetition  of  the  fame  procefs,  would  ftill  continue 
to  yield  alum.  The  operation  was  therefore  repeated 
feven  times,  aiid  a  quantity  of  alum  procured  at  each 
operation.  But  when  our  author  was  about  to  be  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Beaume  was  in  the  right, 
he  happened  10  infpeft  his  crucibles,  and  perceived 
them  to  be  full  of  little  cavities,  and  every  where  rough 
and  uneven  on  the  infidc.  Thus  he  began  to  fafpedt 
that  the  alkali  had  dilTolved  part  of  the  clay  of  his 
crucibles,  by  which  means  the  alum  had  been  produ- 
ced ;  and  this  fuppofition  was  verified  by  his  after- 
wards ufing  a  crucible  of  iron,  when  he  could  not  ob- 
tain a  fingle  particle  of  alum,  nor  perceive  liie  fmallell 
mark  of  folution  on  the  filiceous  earth. 

M. 
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Clay.  M.  Bcauine  alfo  pretends  that  clay  contains  a  little 

— ^— -»  vitriolic  acid,  and  is  therefore  ibluble  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water.  Mr  Schctle  likcwile  tried  this 
experiment ;  but  found,  that  of  feveral  kinds  of  argil- 
laceous earth  not  the  finallcll  quantity  was  diliblvcd  ; 
and  he  likewife  made  feveral  experiments  in  order  to 
obtain  vitriolic  acid  from  pure  clay,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs  :  neither  was  he  able  to  obtain  any  hepar  either 
by  means  of  alkali  of  tartar  or  with  charcoal ;  nor 
could  he  obtain  with  clay  a  vitriolic  neutral  fait  from  the 
rcfiduum  of  tlie  dillillaiion  of  muriatic  and  nitrous  acid. 

The  contraction  of  clay  by  heat  has  attbrded  Mr 
Wedgewood  an  opportunity  of  conftrucHng  by  its 
means  an  inllrument  for  mcafuring  thofe  degrees 
of  heat  which  are  above  the  reach  of  the  fcale  of 
common  thermometers,  as  defcribed  under  the  article 
Thermometer. 

Mr  Schcele  has  made  feveral  experiments  to  difco- 
ver  the  properties  of  alum  wlien  mixed  with  other 
fubflances.  A  folution  of  alum,  he  finds,  is  decom- 
pofed  by  lime-water ;  and  if  no  more  of  the  water  be 
added  than  is  exactly  reqidfite  for  the  precipitation, 
the  earth  of  alum  forms  a  tranfparent  precipitate  like 
boiled  itarch  ;  and  if  the  clear  water  be  filtered,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  folution  of  gypfum.  On  adding  more 
lime-water  than  is  necellary  for  precipitation,  the  pre- 
cipitated matter  is  dclfitute  of  the  gelatinous  appear- 
ance juH  mentioned.  If  the  whole  be  allowed  to  Hand 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  frequently  agitated  du- 
ring this  time,  no  gypfum,  nor  even  lime,  is  found  in 
the  filtered  liquor,  unlcfs  too  much  lime-water  has  been 
ufed.  On  examining  the  precipitate  in  this  cafe,  our 
author  found  it  to  conllfl  of  earth  of  alum,  felenite, 
and  lime.  This  was  difcovered  firil  by  treating  it  with 
muriatic  acid,  which  dillblved  the  aluminous  earth, 
leaving  the  gypfiun  behind.  The  addition  of  caullic 
volatile  alkali  threw  down  a  tranfparent  gelatinous 
mafs,  which  was  the  earth  of  alum  ;  and  on  llraining 
it  again,  and  then  adding  a  fixed  alkaline  lixivium, 
the  lime  was  thrown  down  ;  whence  it  appeared,  that 
the  lime  and  gypfum  had  feparated  from  the  water, 
and  united  with  the  earth  of  alum. 

To  imJerlland  the  reafon  of  this  uncommon  preci- 
pitation, Mr  Scheele  next  poured  into  a  folution  of 
alum  a  quantity  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali  more  than  fuf- 
licient  to  faturate  the  acid,  in  order  to  be  certain  of 
having  it  all  taken  off.  The  precipitated  earth  was 
then  edulcorated,  and  mixed  wuh  a  folution  of  gypfum, 
that  he  might  obferve  whether  the  gypfum  would  fe- 
parate  from  the  water,  and  precipitate  with  the  earth 
of  aliun  ;  which,  however,  did  not  take  place.  On 
mixing  lirne-watcr  with  the  precipitate,  he  found  that 
the  former  very  foon  loft  its  caufluc  tafle,  and  that  the 
earth  of  alum  became  opaque.  Some  pare  of  the  wa- 
ter was  flrained,  and  lixivium  tartari  dropped  into 
it  ;  but  it  remained  clear,  nor  was  any  precipitate 
formed  by  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate.  He  ai'ter- 
wards  added  muriatic  aciJ  to  the  laft  precipitate,  which 
it  diffolved  entirely  without  leaving  any  gyplum  be- 
hind ;  whence  our  author  concludes,  that  the  earth  of 
alum  had  united  with  the  lime  into  a  peculiar  kind  of 
compound. 

Laftly,  he  now  imagined,  that  this  compound  of 
earth  of  alum  and  lime  might  be  capable  of  feparatinu- 
gyjpfum  from  water.     To  tiy  this,  he  prepared  a  large 


quantity  of  the  compound  eartii,  mixed  it  with  a  folu- 
tion of  gypfum,  and  let  it  rell  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  ' 
when  he  louud,  to  his  iurprife,  that  the  gypfum  flill 
remained  fufpended  in  the  water,  and  that  the  preci- 
pitate was  entirely  foluble  in  uuiriaiic  acid.  Kc  now 
mixed  a  folution  of  gypi'um  with  lime-water,  adding 
earth  of  alum  at  the  lame  time  ;  when  he  found,  that 
the  whole  was  preeipitaied  as  before,  the  lime  and  alu- 
minous earth  having  fallen  to  the  bottom  along  with 
the  gypfum,  leaving  the  water  pure.  On  the  whole, 
our  author  concludes,  I.  That  the  vitriolic  acid  iu 
gypfum  is  capable  of  combining  with  more  lime  than 
is  netcfiary  to  an  exaft  iaiuration.  2.  That  calcareous 
eartli  is  capable  of  forming  an  union  with  the  earth  of 
alum.  3.  That  gypfum  cannot  combine  with  the 
earth  of  alum  ;  but  that  if  a  fuperthious  quantity  of 
lime  be  united  with  vitriolic  acid,  it  will  then  fervc  as 
a  bond  of  union  to  combine  gyplum  with  the  earth  of 
alum,  and  thus  form  a  new  compound  conlilling  of 
three  earths.     Pure  clay  has  no  ettctt  upon  linuwater. 

Cronlledt  is  of  opinion,  that  common  clay,  ei'pecially 
the  blue,  grey,  and  red  kinds,  may  derive  their  origin 
from  mud  ;  and  as  the  mud  proceeds  from  vegetables, 
it  w'Lll  thence  follow,  that  the  varieties  of  clay  jidl 
mentioned  are  nothing  clfe  but  the  common  moidd  al- 
tered, after  a  length  of  time,  by  means  of  water. 
This  opinion,  bethinks,  receives  confidcrableflrength 
from  the  following  circumflances  ;  viz.  that  a  great 
quantity  of  fea-plants  rot  every  year  in  the  lakes,  and 
are  changed  into  nmd  ;  very  little  of  w  hich,  however, 
is  feen  upon  the  fliores  after  the  water  is  dried  in  the 
fummer-tirae  ;  and  that  the  clay  begins  where  the  mud 
eeafes.  Profelibr  Bergman  has  likewil'e  hinted,  thatpure 
clay  may  be  a  calcareous  earth  combined  with  ionie 
acid  not  yet  difcovered;  "  but  (fays  he)  compofiiions 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  confidcred  as  primitive  fub- 
flances, with  rclpcft  to  our  knowledge  of  them,  till 
they  Hiall  be  experimentally  deconipoi'ed  :  for  no  (bund 
knowledge  in  natural  philofophy  can  be  obtained  from 
the  confideration  of  mere  poihbilities  ;  fmce  daily  ex- 
perience lliows,  that  even  the  mod  probable  fuppoli- 
tions  have  proved  falfe,  when  the  means  of  putting 
them  to  the  tefl  have  afterwards  been  found  out." — 
"  Now,  therefore,  (fays  M.  Magellan),  that  the  ar- 
gillacious  is  acknowledged  tobe  alimple  primitive  earth, 
which  cannot  be  decompofed  into  any  other  principles, 
nor  formed  by  the  combination  of  any  other  limplc 
fubliances  we  know,  we  ought  to  rclt  latisfied  at  pre- 
fent  without  endeavouring  to  account  foritsformation." 

The  principal  fpccies  of  the  argillaceous  earths  or 
clays  are, 

1.  The  nrgiila  acrata,  or  lac  Ivnee.  It  is  generally 
found  in  fniatl  cakes  of  the  hardnefs  of  chalk  ;  like 
which,  alfo,  itmarkswhite.  Its  hardnefs  is  nearly  like 
that  of  the  ileatites,  and  it  feels  lefs  fat  than  clays  com- 
monly do.  It  is  of  a  fnow-white  colour,  and  about  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  1.669.  ^^  hen  examined  with  a  mi- 
crofcopc,  it  is  found  to  confifl  of  fmall  tranfparent  cry- 
flals ;  and,  from  Mr  Schrebcr's  experiments,  appears 
to  be  an  argillaceous  earih  fiiiurattd  with  fixed  air,  in 
confequencc  of  which  it  efiervefces  wiih  acids.  It 
contains  alfo  a  fmall  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
fometimcs  of  gypfum,  with  fome  (light  traces  of  iron. 
It  is  found  at  Halles. 

2.  The  argilta  apyra,  porcelain  clay,  the  kaolin  of 

the 


Clay. 
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Cljy.  the  Chiiicfc,  is  very  rctraetory  m  the  fire,  and  cannot 
— *'-^^in  any  common  flrong  tire  be  broaglic  into  fulioii  far- 
ther than  to  acquire  a  tenacious  Ibtinefs  without  lofing 
its  form.  When  broken,  it  has  tlien  a  dim  Ihiaiiig 
appearajiicc,  and  is  of  a  folid  texture  ;  ibikcs  lire  witli 
Itccl ;  and  lias  confequently  the  bell  chemical  proper- 
ties of  any  iiibllance  whereof  vellcls  tan  be  made.  It 
is  found  of  an  excellent  quality  in  Japan,  and  lilcewifc 
in  different  parts  of  Lurope.  In  Sweden  it  is  met 
with  in  coal-pits  between  the  llrata  of  coal.  Cronfledt 
informs  us,  that  he  has  fccn  the  root  of  a  tree  entirely 
changed  into  this  kind  of  earth. 

M. Magellan  remarks,that  we mufl  be  careful  todiftin- 
guifli  between  the  pipe-clay  of  which  there  is  plenty  in 
Devonfliire  in  England,  and  that  ufed  in  the  porcelain 
manufadlurcs.  The  former,  in  a  llroug  fire,  burns  to 
a  bluilh  grey  or  pigeon  colour,  the  latter  remains 
white.  The  porcelain  clay,  according  to  our  author, 
feems  to  be  only  a  decayed  feldt-fpar ;  and,  confc- 
quently,  according  to  Mr  Bergman,  contains  magnefia. 
Britilh'porcelain  clay  contains  likewife  quartz,  cry  Hals, 
and  mica,  parts  of  the  granite  which  it  originally  com- 
pofed.  Before  it  is  ufed,  the  quartz  muft  be  feparated, 
but  the  mica  remains. 

3.  Combined  with  phlogiflon,  and  including  the 
white  tobacco-pipe  clay,  with  others  of  a  grey,  black, 
or  violet  colour.  Mr  Kirwan  obferves,  that  many  of 
the  white  clays  become  grey  in  a  low  degree  of  heat, 
becaufe  the  mineral  oil  with  which  they  are  mixed 
burns  to  a  kind  of  coal,  and  tinges  them  ;  but  this  be- 
ing confumed  in  a  flronger  heat,  they  again  become 
white.  The  other  clays  evidently  contain  phlogiflon  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  they  become  quite  black 
internally  on  being  cxpofed  to  a  quick  and  flrong  fire, 
affuming  the  appearance  of  common  flints  both  in  co- 
lour and  hardnefs  ;  but  if  heated  by  degrees,  they  are 
firfl  white,  and  afterwards  of  a  pearl  colour.  They 
contain  a  larger  quantity  of  the  inflammable  principle 
in  proportion  to  their  apparent  fatnefs  j  which  may  be 
judged  of  both  by  their  fmoothnefs  and  imcluofity, 
and  by  their  Ihining  when  feraped  with  the  nail.  "  It 
is  difficult  (fays  M.  Magellan)  to  determine  whether 
this  flrongly  adherent  phlogiflon  is  the  caufe  of  the 
abovcmentioned  pearl  colour,  or  prevents  them  from 
being  burned  white  in  a  flrong  fire  ;  yet  no  heterogene- 
ous fubllance  can  be  extrafted  from  them  except  fand, 
which  may  be  feparated  from  fome  by  means  of  water, 
but  does  not  form  any  conflituent  part  of  clay.  If  they 
be  boiled  in  aqua-regis  in  order  to  extract  their  iron, 
they  lofe  their  vifcofity."  In  the  lefs  unftuous  clays, 
our  atithor  has  found  pure  quartz  in  greater  and  fmaller 
grains,  and  he  has  likewife  found  that  clays  of  this  kind 
fomctimes  attrail  phlogiflon  in  the  fire. 

4.  The  Hthoniarga,pr  flone-marrow,  when  dry,  feels 
as  flat  and  (lippery  as  foap,  but  is  not  wholly  diffufible 
in  water.  When  mixed  with  this  fluid,  it  falls  to  pie- 
ces either  in  larger  or  fmaller  maifes,  fo  as  to  aflume 
the  appearance  of  curds.  In  the  fire  it  readily  melts 
into  a  white  or  reddifh  frothy  (lag  ;  which,  in  confe- 
quence of  its  internal  vacuities,  is  then  of  a  larger  vo- 
lume than  it  formerly  was.  In  the  mafs  it  breaks  in- 
to irregular  fcaly  pieces.  This  kind  is  called  fuller's 
carih  (waklera)  in  Sweden.  In  Crim  Tartary  it  is 
called  keffekil ;  and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  there  inflead  of 
foap,  for  wafliing.  It  is  found  alfo  in  the  Auflrian 
Flanders  in  the  barony  of  Hierges,  near  Niverle,  be- 


longing to  the  Duke  of  Arcnbcrg.  It  was  fliowed  to 
M.  Magellan  by  the  Duke's  chancellor  ;  who,  from  ^ 
the  uprightncfs  of  his  beluviour,  has  obtained  the  ho- 
nourable appellation  oijmii  de  Bicn.  At  prcfent  it  is 
only  found  in  fcparate  mafics ;  but  M.  Magellan  is  of 
opinion,  that  fome  conliderablc  flrata  of  it  might  be 
met  with,  if  properly  i'carched  for  on  the  fpot,  by  dig- 
ging the  ground  to  a  confidcrablc  depth. 

To  this  fpccics  alfo  belongs  the  yellowifli-brown 
earth  called  terra  lemma ,-  which  isof  a  ihining  texture, 
and  falls  to  pieces  in  water  with  a  crackling  noifc.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Bergman,  this  is  a  compound  of  the 
argillaceous,  filiceous,  and  magneiian  earths.  Its  com- 
ponent parts  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  talc,  but 
looler,  and  in  different  proportions.  M.  Cronfledt 
remarks,  that  "  the  terra  lemnia  caimot  properly  be 
called  a  fuller's  earth,  as  it  is  never  ufed  in  the  fulling 
bniinefs,  nor  is  ILkely  to  be  applicable  to  it,  as  being 
befides  very  fcarce.  The  true  tuUer'seartii of  England 
agrees  entirely  with  the  defcription  of  the  flone-mar- 
row already  given,  and  in  colour  and  texture  refembles 
that  from  Sweden,  which  is  compofed  of  coarfe  par- 
ticles. The  Hampfhire  fuller's  earth  is  of  a  dnflcy 
brown,  inclining  to  green,  with  veins  of  a  faint  yel- 
low ;  and  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  of  a  yellow  oily  matter.  Every  fine  clay  that  does 
not  communicate  a  colour,  is  in  general  fit  for  the  bu- 
finefs  of  fulling  ;  even  the  excrements  of  hogs,  mixed 
with  human  urine,  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  Various 
woollen  manufactures.  The  properties  required  in  a 
good  fuller's  earth  are,  that  it  fliall  carry  off  the  oily 
impurities  of  the  woollen  cloth,  and  at  the  fame  time 
thicken  it  by  caufmg  the  hairs  or  fibres  to  curl  up. 
The  befl  is  compofed  of  fine  filiceous  earth  with  argil- 
la,  and  a  little  calcareous  earth  without  vitriolic  acid  ; 
a  little  martial  calx,  however,  is  not  hurtful,  if  unat- 
tended with  any  aftive  incnflruum. 

The  terra  lemnia  is  fo  called  from  the  ifland  of 
Lemnos,  now  Statimane,  in  the  jEgean  Sea,  from 
whence  it  is  procured.  It  is  likewife  called  the  Turkijh 
earth,  on  account  of  its  being  imprellcd  with  the  fcal 
of  the  Grand  Signior. 

The  Swedilh  fuller's  earth  is  found  in  a  mountain 
named  Ofinund  at  Ratwick  in  Eafl  Dalecarlia.  The 
Ilratum  is  three  feet  thick,  and  the  moimtain  itfelf  is 
chiefly  calcareous.  It  is  of  an  afli  colour;  harder,  and 
of  finer  particles  than  the  Lemnian  earth. 

"  All  thefe  fubflances  (the  fuller's  earths),"  fays 
M.  Magellan,  "  are  akin  to  zeolites,  and  likewife  re- 
femble  fome  marles.  But  in  the  Ofmundian  earths,  the 
connedion  of  the  parts  is  not  merely  mechanical,  as  in 
marles  ;  which  on  that  account  efFervefce  flrongly  with 
acids,  though  they  often  contain  a  fmaller  quantity  of 
calcareous  earth  or  magnefia  than  the  litho  marga." 

The  following  table  Ihows  the  proportion  of  ingre- 
dients in  each  of  the  fuller's  earth. 


Clay. 


Ofmund 

Hamp- 

Terra  lemnia. 

fuller's  eartli. 

fliirete. 

°°f."=]  Siliceous  earth,  47.0 
contain  3                         '  ^' 

60.0 

51.8 

Chalk,                 5.4 

5-7 

3-3 

Magnefia,             6.3 

0.5 

0.7 

Argilla,               19.0 

II. I 

2f.O 

Calx  of  iron,        5.4 

4-7 

3-7 

Water  or  vola- 

tile jnattcr,       1 7.0 

j8.o 

15-5 
S 
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Clay.  J.  Boltn,  bole,  or  iron  clay,  is  a  fine  and  denfe 

— •' '  clay  of  various  colours,  containing  a  large  quantity  o^ 

iron,  fo  that  it  is  very  dilHciilt,  or  even  inipolHlile,  to 
know  the  natural  and  I'pccific  qualities  of  the  bole  itfclf. 
Jt  is  not  fo  cafily  fofiencJ  in  water  when  indurated  as 
the  porcelain  and  common  clays  ;  but  cither  falls  to 
pieces  in  the  form  of  fniall  grains,  or  repels  the  wa- 
ter, and  cannot  be  made  dad:ile.  In  the  lire  it 
grows  black,  and  is  then  attrafted  by  the  loadftone. 

M.  Kirwan  thinks  the  term  l/o/c  awordof  fuch  un- 
certain liguilication,  that  it  ought  to  be  banilhcd  from 
comanon  iiic,  or  at  leaft;  from  every  mineralogical  trca- 
life.  "  Some  (fays  he)  bellow  this  name  upon  very 
fmooth  compact  clays,  confuliag  of  the  finefl  par- 
deles  :  others  require  befides,  that  their  colour  Ihould 
be  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  and  that  they  Ihould  con- 
cain  iron."  The  red  generally  blacken  in  the  fire  ;  but 
according  to  Rinman,  without  becoming  magnetic. 
The  yellow,  when  heated,  become  iirll  red  ;  and,  in  a 
flrong  heat,  brown  or  black.  What  the  Italians  call 
Catauiita  Biatica,  according  to  Ferber,  is  a  white  bole 
ftriated  like  albeftos.  The  true  figillata  rubra  con- 
tains calcareous  earth  ;  and,  according  to  Rinman,  be- 
comes magnetic  after  torrefaftioii.  The  yellow,  red, 
and  brown  clays  contain  molt  iron,  fometimes  difpcr- 
fed  through  their  fubllance,  and  fometimes  united  to 
the  filiccous  part  :  in  this  cafe  they  are  fufible  v/ith 
greater  difficulty.  The  yellow  calx  of  iron  is  more  de- 
phlogiHicated  than  the  red,  and  the  red  than  the 
brown.  Thefe  clays  do  not  become  magnetic  after 
calcination,  unlefs  they  contain  14  or  15/^^  c:nt.  of 
iron. 

The  foft  boles  are  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow, 
green,  grey,  and  bluiflt  grey.  The  red  kind  is  that 
ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  oi  Armenian  bole ;  an 
indurated  kind  of  which  affords  the  maierial  for  the  red 
pencils.  F'onnerly,  when  the  terra;  figillatse  were 
cfteemed  in  medicine,  the  druggifls  endeavoured  to 
have  them  of  all  different  colours  ;  for  which  reafon  they 
not  only  fealed  up  all  the  natural  forts  of  clay,  but 
fuch  as  had  been  mixed  and  coloured  artificially ; 
whence  the  clafs  of  boles  was  fuppofed  to  be  much 
more  numerous  than  it  really  is.  Cronftedt  concludes, 
that  "  fmce  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  tsrrie  jigillata 
contain  iron,  the  bole  mnfl  be  a  martial  clay  ;  and  as 
fuch  it  feeras  to  be  more  fit  for  medical  ufcs  than  o- 
thcr  clays,  if  any  dead  earth  mult  be  ufed  inter- 
nally, when  there  is  fuch  an  abundance  of  finer  fub 
fiances. 

The  indurated  bole  or  flate  is  of  a  reddifli  brown 
or  grey  colour,  and  is  found  in  moftcoalleries  between 
the  feams  of  coal.  It  is  met  with  frequently  in  pieces 
like  nuts  of  various  fizes  ;  which,  when  broken,  ex- 
hibit imprelfions  of  plants,  as  the  nodules  of  copper 
flate  from  Ilmenaus  contain  filli. 

6.  With  fcaly  particles,  the  horn-blende  of  the 
Swedes.  This  is  called  hsrn  rock-ftone  by  Wallerius, 
who  places  it  among  the  apyrous  Hones  ;  but  Lin- 
nasas  has  put  it  among  the  calcareous  flones  by  the 
name  of  horn  Jhtg,  talcum  cornetn/i.  It  is  named  talcum 
flr'iatum  by  Rinman,  and  has  the  following  properties- 
f.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  never  lefs  than  2.660,  and 
frequently  rifes  to  5.880.  2.  It  has  a  flrong  earthy 
fmell,  which  is  particularly  fenfible  on  breathing  upon 
it,  or  pouring  hot  water  on  it.  3.  A  toughnels  or 
Vol.  V. 


vifcidity  is  perceived  on  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  as  is 
the  calc  with  mica  and  horn  ;  from  whicli  laft  it  de- 
rives its  name.  4.  When  poundtd  it  affords  a  grccn- 
ilh-grcy  powder,  j.  It  is  f^id  to  be  fiiliblc  per  Je  .- 
though  Mr  Kirwan  informs  us,  tliat  he  could  ncvta- 
melt  (his  Hone  even  by  the  allillance  of  a  blow-pipe. 
This  Hone  is  frequently  mixed  wiiii  pyrites.  It  isdi- 
ilingiiilhed  from  the  nuirtial  glimmer  or  mica  by  the 
fcalcs  being  lefs  Ihiniug,  thicker,  and  rectangular.  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  black,  and  greenidi.  The  former, 
when  rubbed  fine,  affbi-ds  a  green  powder.  It  is  the 
corneum  uitens  of  Wallerius,  and  is  either  of  a  lan;cl- 
lated  or  granular  texture  ;  the  former  being  fometimes 
fo  foft  as  to  be  fcrapcd  with  the  nail,  and  its  furfacc 
frequently  as  gloily  as  if  it  had  been  grcafed  ;  tlie 
fpecific  gravity  being  from  3600  to  3880.  It  does 
not  detonate  with  nitre,  but  bcconies  of  a  fnuft'-colour 
when  heated,  and  then  llightly  effervefces  with  diluted 
nitrous  acid  ;  the  folution  aliumiiig  a  grceuilh  colour. 
In  order  to  difcover  the  principal  on  which  the  fmell 
of  this  flone  depends,  Mr  Kirwan  boiled  its  powder  in 
water  ;  but  could  not  difcover,  either  by  the  talle  or 
by  any  other  method,  that  any  thing  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  fluid.  An  hundred  parts  of  the  la- 
mellar fort  contain  37  of  filiceous  earth,  22  of  pure 
argillaceous  earth,  16  of  magncfia,  and  two  of  calca- 
reous earth,  both  in  a  mild  Hate,  together  with  23  of 
calx  of  iron  not  much  dcplogilticated.  The  greenifli 
kind  is  of  a  granular  texture,  or  ibiared  ;  the  fpecific 
gravity  ofafpecimen  examined  by  Mr  Kirwan  was 
26S3.  The  common  pale,  greenifli-grey  whetflone 
fecms  to  belong  to  this  fpecies. 

7.  The  zeolite  was  tirft  difcovered  by  Cronfledt, 
and  by  him  reckoned  a  genus  diflinft  from  cveiy  o- 
ther ;  but  on  a  proper  chemical  analyfis,  both  Kir- 
wan and  Bergman  have  reckoned  them  among  tlie 
argillaceous  earths  ;  and  here  M.  Magellan  obferves, 
that,  "  it  is  not  lb  much  the  quantity  as  the  inien- 
fity  or  predominancy  of  property  that  lliould  in  ge- 
neral direft  us  in  the  clalllfication  of  mineral  bodies  ; 
not  to  mention,  that  if  the  rule  rcfpcfling  quantity  were 
rigoroufly  adhered  to,  the  two  primitive  earths,  mag- 
nefia  and  argill,  would  not  be  found  among  the  earths  ; 
which  would  doubtlefs  be  an  abfurdiiy,  as  Uergman 
has  rightly  obferved." 

The  properties  of  zeolite  are,  i.  It  is  a  little  harder 
than  the  fluors,  and  other  calcareous  fpars  ,  but  is 
fcratched  by  fleel,  and  does  not  flrike  fire  with  it. 
2.  It  melts  cafily  in  the  fire,  with  an  ebullition  like 
borax,  into  a  white  forthy  (lag,  which  cannot,  ^itjioui 
great  difficulty,  be  brought  into  a  folid  tranfparcnr 
flate.  3.  It  diffolves  more  readily  in  the  fire  by  the 
help  of  mineral  alkali,  than  that  of  borax  or  miero- 
cofmic  fait.  4.  It  does  not  ferment  with  the  latter  as 
lime  does,  nor  with  the  former  as  thofe  ofthegyp- 
feous  kind.  ?.  It  didblves  very  flowly,  and  without 
effervefcence,  in  acids,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fpirit  of 
nitre.  With  the  former  a  great  heat  arifes,  and  the 
powder  unites  into  a  mafs.  By  diflillaiion  with  ni- 
trous acid,  fome  fixed  and  dephlogifl;icate<l  airs  are 
procured.  Some  forts  of  zeolite,  how  e^xr,  found  in 
Sweden,  do  not  melt  by  ihemfelves  in  the  fire,  but  arc 
readily  dilfolved  by  the  acid  of  nitre  into  a  kind  of 
jelly.  7.  The  fufible  kinds,  in  the  very  mament  of 
fuliou,  emit  a  phofphoric  light, 
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riay.  With  regard  to  the  component  parts  of  zeolite,  ^J. 

— ■^ '  Baycii  is  of  opinion  tliat  it  coiUills  of  eqnal  parts  of  fi- 

lictous  and  argillaceous  earths,  which  is  alio  confirm- 
ed by  M.  Guettard;  but  according  to  Mr  Bergman's 
analyfis,  the  red  zeolite  of  Adelforcs  contains  80  per 
cent,  offiliceous  earth;  9.5  of  argillaceous  ;  6.5  of 
pure  calcareous  earth  ;  and  four  of  water.  The  white, 
oval,  radiated  zeolite  of  Fcroe  in  Iceland,  contains, 
according  to  M.  Pclktier,  50  of  filex  ;  20  of  argilla- 
ceous earth';  8  of  pure  calcareous  earth  ;  and  22  of 
water.  Accroding  to  Mr  Mayer's  analyfis,  a  radiated 
zeolite  yielded  58.33  percent,  of  illex  :  17.5  of  ar- 
gill  ;  6.66  of  lime;  and  17.5  of  water.  In  general 
the  cryilallized  kind  contain  more  water  than  the  o- 
ther.  At  any  rate,  though  the  proportions  of  in- 
I  grcdients  are  various,  filex  always  feems  to  predomi- 

nate. 

In  general  the  zeolites  are  of  a  cryftalline  form, 
compofed  of  imperfed  pyramids  turned  towards  a 
common  centre  ;  their  form  is  fometimes  globular, 
but  feldom  prifmatic.  Mellrs  Faujas  and  Rome  de 
rule  mention  zeolites,  of  cubic  and  other  forms, 
found  in  Iceland,  the  Cyclops  Illands  near  Etna  in 
Sicily,  the  illand  of  Bourbon,  &c.  their  fpecific  gra- 
vity is  from  2.100  to  3.150  ;  but  this  lafl:  is  very  rare. 
Fabroni  mentions  a  femitraufparent  zeolite  from  Gar- 
phyttan  in  Sweden,  which  has  an  clettric  power.  To 
the  fpecies  ofzeoliie  alio  belongs  the  lapis  lazuli,  from 
which  ultramarine  is  made.  See  Lapis  Lazuli^  and 
Ultramarine. 

The  fparry  zeolite  refembles  a  calcareous  fpar  ;  but 
is  of  a  more  irregular  figure,  as  well  as  more  brit- 
tle. It  is  found  in  Sweden  of  a  light  red  or  orange 
colour. 

The  cryftallized  zeolites  are  met  with  in  greater 
plenty  than  the  other  kinds  ;  and  are  found  in  Sweden 
of  various  forms  and  colours.  Brunich  informs  us,  that 
in  the  north,  the  countries  of  the  zeolites  and  of  the 
chalcedony  and  calholong,  pieces  are  fliown  as  cu- 
riofities,  in  which  the  zeolite  is  inclofed  in  the  chalce- 
dony ;  but  this  is  not  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  one 
was  produced  from  the  other. 

Cronfledt  obferves,  that  the  zeolites  have  nearly 
the  fame  qaalities  in  the  tire  as  the  boles.  The  pro- 
perty of  fwelling  in  the  fire,  like  borax,  is  peculiar  to 
the  cryftallized  kind  ;  the  others  rife  only  in  fome 
fmall  bliftcrs,  which  are  of  a  white  colour  attheiredges, 
and  inftantly  cover  themfelves  with  a  white  glally  Ikin, 
after  which  they  become  quite  refraftory.  According 
to  Bergman  they  have  a  great  affinity  to  the  fchoerls  ; 
but  their  component  parts  are  not  fo  ftrongly  connec- 
ted as  to  hinder  the  action  of  acids,  which  can  deflroy 
iheir  combination,  without  being  previoully  treated 
with  fixed  alkali  ;  this  laft  being  a  neceliary  rcquihte 
for  analvfing  fchoerls.  Mr  Pazumot  is  of  opinion 
that  the  zeolites  cannot  be  a  volcanic  produftion,  but 
only  a  fecondary  one  formed  by  the  dccompoiition  of 
volcanic  earths.  Pure  bafaltes  and  volcanic  lavas  have 
indeed  the  fame  component  parts  with  the  zeolites  : 
and  thefe  lafl  have  not  yet  been  found  but  among  vol- 
canic matters  :  but,  as  M.  Faujas  obferves,  there  are 
many  inftances  of  true  zeolites  being  quite  buried 
within  the  bodies  of  folid  bafaltes,  fome  being  only 
fragments,  and  others  complete  zeolites  ;  "  which, 
(fays  M,  Magellan),  luideuiably  proves,  that  the  lat- 


ter have  been  completely  formed  before  thefe  volcanic 
niali'es  were  produced  by  fubterrancous  fires.  *■ 

8.  7'r;/'o//ufedinpoiifhinghardfubllances.  See  Tri- 
poli. 

9.  The  common  or  brick  clay,  has  the  following 
pviiperiics.  i.  It  acquires  a  red  colour,  more  or  lefs 
deep,  in  the  fire.  2.  It  melts  pretty  ealily  into  a 
greenilh  glafs.  3.  It  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  pure 
clay,  iiliceous  and  martial  earth,  containing  alfo  a 
fmall  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid.  It  is  found  in  a  ftate  of 
purity  of  variouscolours,  as  red,  pale-red,  grey,  and  blue. 
In  fome  provinces  of  Sweden  a  white  kind  is  met  with, 
often  in  a  llaty  form,  with  fine  fand  between  its  ftrata ; 
which  when  burnt  is  of  a  paler  colour  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  docs  not  cake  well  in  the  fire  ;  it  is  al- 
fo more  fniible  than  any  of  them.  In  this  country  al- 
io is  found  a  fpecies  called,  by  Cronfledt,  ferjtieiiting 
clay,  argitla  intiiviejcens.  It  is  very  like  the  preceding 
as  to  the  external  appearance  and  other  qualities  :  but, 
when  both  are  foimd  in  the  fame  place,  they  feem  to 
be  different  in  regard  to  the  fermenting  property  of 
this  variety.  "  This  fermentation  (fays  our  author) 
cannot  be  the  efFeft  of  the  fand  mixed  with  it,  becaufc 
fand  is  found  in  them  both  :  and  befides,  this  kind 
ferments  in  the  fame  manner  when  it  is  mixed  with 
gravel  or  flones  ;  and  then  it  ferments  later  in  thefpring 
than  the  other,  fmce  by  the  Hones,  perhaps,  the  froft 
is  longer  retained  in  it. 

This  kind  of  clay  is  alfo  found  mixed  with  calca- 
reous earth,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  Marle.  It  is 
alfo  found  in  an  indurated  ftate,  and  that  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  phlogifton'and  a  large  quantity  of  vi- 
triolic acid  ;  in  which  cafe  it  conftitutcs  the  ores  of  a- 
Inm.  It  is  alfo  found  in  this  ftate  mixed  with  calca^ 
recus  earth,  forming  ftone  marle. 

ro.  Argillaceous  fojfile  Jlo/'.c.  The  moft  remarkable 
of  thefe  are,  i.  The  fchiflus  regularis,  or  common 
houfe-fiate.  It  is  of  a  bluilh  purple  colour,  does  not 
ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  may  be  llighrly  fcraped  with 
the  nail.  It  is  very  brittle,  of  a  lamellar  texture,  and 
of  the  fpecific  gravity  2.876;  giving  a  clear  found 
when  in  piecesof  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  never  tranf- 
parent,  but  has  a  moderately  fine  grain,  eftervefcing 
(lightly  with  acids  when  powdered,  but  not  other- 
wife.  In  the  fire  it  lofes  upwards  ef  2  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  ;  detonates  flightly  with  nitre,  and  then  af- 
furaes  a  brownilh  red  colour  ;  however,  it  is  not  ren- 
dered magnetic  by  calcination.  By  a  vehement  hear 
it  is  i^h\>\t  per  fe,  and  melts  into  a  black  fcoria.  It 
nielts  with  difKculty  in  the  dry  way  with  mineral  alka- 
li, but  more  eafily  with  borax,  and  microcofmic  fait, 
with  little  efFervefcence  ;  and  it  melts  with  equal  eafe 
in  chalk  or  clay  veflels.  By  digeftion  for  two  months 
in  dcphlogifticated  fpirit  of  nitre,  the  menftruum  af- 
fumes  a  green  colour.  According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  it 
contains  26  parts  of  argillaceous  earth  ;  46  of  Iili- 
ceous; 8  of  magnefia  ;  4  of  calcareous  earth  ;  and  14 
of  iron.  Part  of  the  iron  feems  to  be  phlogiflicated 
by  a  mineral  oil  united  with  it  ;  and  part  dcphlogifti- 
cated, or  in  a  red  calx.  This  laft  is  united  to  the  ar- 
gillaceous part  as  well  as  to  the  filiceous,  and  cannot  be 
feparated  without  great  difficulty.  The  colour  of  this 
Hate  varies  to  the  pale,  to  the  flightly  purple,  and  to 
the  bluiflt.  The  laminas  of  the  laft  are  thicker,  their 
texture  coarfcr,  and  they  contain  more  filiceous  earth 
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— " '  made  ufc  of  for  covering  houlcs  ;  but  their  lamincc  arc 

much  thicker,  their  llirtacc  more  nncvcn,  and  their 
texture  coarfcr.  Thcv  belong  chicHy  to  the  iand-lloaes, 
or  to  the  calcareous  kinds.  The  dark  bluc/thijlr/s/l/i/i- 
torins  contains  more  magnelia  and  lefs  iron  than  tlic 
foregoiirj;,  and  therefore  cliervefces  more  brilldy  wilh 
acids,  its  fpecific  gravity  is  a.yof.  2.  The  pyrita- 
Cious  fchijlus,  to  which  aUb  belongs  that  from  which 
alum  is  made,  is  of  a  grey,  blue,  brown,  or  black  colour  ; 
and  is  more  oriel's  dccompolablc  by  its  expufure  to  air, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  pyrites,  uad  llie  llaie  of 
the  iron  in  it.  When  the  iron  is  in  a  ("emiphlogifticated 
llate,  thefchillus  will  be  ealily  dccompyfcd  ;  but  mucli 
more  dowly,  if  at  all,  when  tlic  clax  is  much  dephlogilli- 
cated.  3.  The  bituminous  fchijt us  is  generally  black,  of 
a  lamellar  texture,  and  various  degrees  of  haidnefs.  It 
never  gives  lire  with  ileel,  but  emits  a  Itrong  fmell 
when  heated,  and  fomctimes  witliout  being  heated. 
When  feraped  it  does  not  produce  any  white  mark 
like  the  other  fchiftus.  M.  Magellan  mentions  a  fpe- 
cimen  found  in  Yorklhi re  which  burned  like  coal,  v^ith 
«  Arong  fmell  of  bitumen. 

There  are  various  other  fpecies  of  argillaceous 
earths,  as  the  Hag-llone,  fand  or  free  Hone,  toad- 
Hone,  &c.  for  a  defcription  of  which  fee  thefc  ar- 
ticles. 

Clays  are  of  very  extenfivc  ufe  in  common  life. 
Some  varieties  of  the  porcelain  clay  become  pcrfettly 
white  in  the  tire  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  thcfe 
are  ufed  in  the  porcelain  manufaftories.  The  indu- 
rated porcelain  clay,  however,  cannot  be  ealily  heat- 
ed without  cracking,  and  therefore  we  can  go  no  great 
length  in  hardening  it.  The  boles  have  almoil  loll 
their  value  as  medicines  ;  but  are  flill  eirployed  to 
make  bricks,  potter's  ware,  &c.  Tripoli  is  of  indif- 
penfable  ufe  in  the  bufinefs  of  polifliing,  and  is  like- 
wife,  on  many  occalions,  ufed  for  making  moulds  to  call 
metals  in. 

In  agriculture,  clay  is  indifpenfably  necelfary  ;  ex- 
cepting, however,  according  to  Cronlledt,  the  white 
and  fermenting  clays  abovementioned,  for  which  no 
ufe  has  yet  been  difcovered.  By  its  coherency  clay 
retains  humidity  ;  on  which  perhaps  its  chief  power  of 
promoting  vegetation  depends. 

Dr  Black  obferves,  that  clay,  when  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  and  kneaded  a  little,  be- 
comes a  remarkable  ductile  adhellve  raafs,  which  is  not 
eafily  dillblved  in  more  water,  and  to  render  it  thin 
and  iiuid  requires  great  trouble.  Hence  it  is  employ- 
ed for  confining  large  quantities  of  water,  as  in  making 
canals  and  dykes  :  but  the  foil  muft  either  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  clay  naturally,  or  fome  quantity  of 
it  muft  be  fpread  on  the  bottom  ;  or  the  water  itfelf 
muft  depolit  a  quantity  of  clay  fufficient  to  I'ender  it 
tight.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  the  bad  elFefts  of  allowiitg 
cattle  to  tread  much  in  clay-grounds  when  wet  ;  for 
the  clay  is  reduced  to  Inch  an  adhefive  inafs  as  not  to 
admit  the  roots  to  penetrate  the  foil,  or  the  water  to 
enter  to  the  roots. 

Clay  is  ufed  in  the  refining  of  fugar  ;  for  which  no 
other  property  is  requifite  than  that  it  may  not  dry  too 
foon ;  but  that  fpecies  ufed  in  fulling  muft,  if  we 
were  to  jud.^e  a  priori,  befides  the  tinencfs  of  its  par- 


ticles, be  of  a  dry  nature,  or  fdch  as  attr.ads  oils  ;  iho' 
this  quality  perhaps  m.ay  not  be  foiuid  in  all  thofc  clays 
that  are  now  employed  in  the  bufniefs.  According  to 
Fabroni,  the  pure  white  clay  being  calcined  in  a  lining 
heat,  acquires  a  phofphorcfcent  quality. 

Clay,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  fcatcd  on 
an  arm  of  the  fca  between  two  rivers,  in  K.  l^ong. 
o.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  2'^'. 

CLkY-Lands,  thole  abomiding  w  ith  clay,  whether 
black,  blue,  yellow,  white,  &c.  of  which  the  black  and 
the  yellow  arc  the  belt  fn-  corn. 

All  clay-foils  aix  apt  to  chill  tiie  plants  growing  on 
them  in  moill  feafons,  as  they  retain  too  mucli  water  : 
iji  dry  feafons,  on  the  coiurary,  they  turn  hard  and 
choke  the  plants.  Their  natural  produce  is  weeds, 
gooft-grafs,  large  daifies,  thillles,  docks,  poppies,  &c. 
Some  clay-foils  will  bear  clover  and  ryii-grafs  ;  and,  if 
well  manured,  will  produce  the  bell  grain  :  ilicy  liokl 
manure  the  belt  of  all  lands  ;  and  the  nioft  proper  for 
them  ^are  horfe-dung,  pigeons  dung,  linne  kinds  of 
marlc,  folding  offlieep,  malt-dnft,  alhcs,  chalk,  lime, 
foot,  &c. 

CLAYTON,  (Dr  Robert)  a  prelate  of  great  learn- 
ing, of  diftinguiflied  worth  and  probity,  and  a  rcfpec- 
table  member  of  the  royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies 
at  London,  was  advanced  to  the  bilhopric  of  Killala, 
Jan.  23,  1729  ;  trandated  to  the  fee  of  Cork,  Dec.  19, 
173J;  to  that  of  Clogher,  Aug.  26,  174J  :  and  died 
much  lamented,  Feb.  2J,  8758.  His  publications 
are,  r.  A  Letter  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions, 
n°  461,  p.  813.  giving  an  account  of  a  Frenchman  70 
years  old  (at  Inilhanan,  in  his  diocefc  of  Cork),  who 
laid  he  gave  fuck  to  a  child. — 2.  The  Chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  &e.  1751,  4to. — 
3.    An  impartial   Inquiry   into  the    Time  of  the   Co- 
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-4.  An   Elfiy  on 


Spirit,  1 751,  8vo. — 5.  A  Vindication  of  the  Hiftories 
of  the  Old  and  NewTcllament,  in  Anfwertothe  Ob- 
jections of  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke  :  in  Two  Letters 
to  a  young  Nobleman,  17^2,  8v.>,  reprinted  in  17)3. 
— 6.  A  defence  of  the  Etiay  on  Spirit,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  fevcral  pretended  Anfwers  ;  and  which 
may  ferve  as  an  Antidote  againft  all  that  iliall  ever  ap- 
pear againft  it,  1753,  8vo.  7.  A  Journal  from  Grand 
Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again,  tranflated 
from  a  Manufcript  written  by  the  Prefetto  of  E- 
gypt,  in  Company  with  fome  Miflionaries  ^/i; /i;(j/>a- 
ganda  fid^  at  Grand  Cairo  ;  to  which  are  added,  Re- 
marks on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  My- 
thology of  the  ancient  Heathens,  i  753,  8vo,  two  e- 
ditions  4to  and  8vo.  It  was  foon  after  this  publica- 
tion that  his  Lordfliip  became  (in  March  1754) 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.  Some 
Thoughts  on  Self-love,  Innate  Ideas,  Free-will,  Tafte, 
Sentiments,  Liberty,  and  Neceffity,  &c.  occafioncd 
by  reading  Mr  Hume's  Works,  and  the  fliort  Trea- 
tife  written  in  French  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  Com-, 
palfion,  I7J-1,  Svo. — 9.  A  Vindication  of  the  Hi- 
ftories of  the  Old  and  New  Teflamerit,  Part  II.  A- 
dojrncd  v.'ith   fevcral  Explanatory  Cuts,  t  754,  Svo. — 

10.  Letters  between  the  billiop  of  Clogher  and  Mr 
William  Pcnn,  concerning    Baptifm,     175J,    Svo 

11.  A  Speech  made  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Ire- 
land, on  Monday,  Feb.  2,  1756,  for  omitting  the  the  Ni- 
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CJaytonla  ceiie  and  Athauafian  Creeds  out  of  ihe  Liturgy,  &c. 
1756,  Svo. — 12.  A  Vindication,  part  III.  1758,  8vo. 
Tlie  three  parts  of  the  "  Vindication,  with  the  Eil'ay 
on  Spirit,  wcrt  reprinted  by  Mr  Bowyer,  in  ouc  vol. 
Svo,  1759  •  ^^'^^'  '""^"^  additional  notes,  and  an  index 
of  texts  of  fcripturcilluftrattd  or  explained. 

CLAYTONIA,  in  botany:  A  genns  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
i?th  order,  Siicaiimite.  The  clayx  is  bivalved  ;  the 
corolla  pcntapctalous  ;  the  rtigniatrifid  ;  the  capfule  tri- 
valved,  unilocular,  and  trifpermous.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  natives  of  America.  They  are  very  low  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  white  ilowers  ,-  and  are  pulleU'ed  of 
no  remarkable  property. 

CLAZOMENi-E  arum,  (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Vel- 
leins,  Pliny)  ;  Clazomnta,  ae,  (Mela)  ;  one  of  the 
rwelve  ancient  cities  of  Ionia.  1  he  country  of  An- 
axagoras ;  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colophon. 
The  city  was  fniall,  its  port  on  the  N.  N.  W.  fide 
of  the  iilaud.  Traces  of  the  walls,  Dr  Chandler  in- 
forms us,  are  found  by  the  fea,  and  in  a  hill  are  vefli- 
ges  of  a  theatre.  Three  or  four  trees  grow  on  it  ;  and 
by  one  is  a  cave  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  affording  water. 
A  vaulted  room  with  a  chimney  at  one  end,  and  a  ho- 
vel or  two  made  with  flones  piled,  are  all  the  prefent 
llruftnres  ;  and  thefe  are  chiefly  frequented  by  fiilier- 
men,  and  by  pcrfons  employed  to  watch  and  to  drive 
away  birds  when  the  grain  ripens.  Referring  to  this 
coiiJined  fituation  of  Clazomenx,  a  famous  Ibphift, 
when  importuned  to  adorn  his  native  city  by  rea- 
ding in  it  rather  than  at  Smyrna,  replied,  7J:i  nightin- 
gals  refrifes  to   firig  in  a  cage. 

CLeAnTHES,  a  iloic  philofopher,  difciple  of 
Zeno,  ilourillied  240  years  before  Chrift.  He  main- 
tained himfelf  in  the  day  by  working  in  the  night :  be- 
ing queilioned  by  the  magillrates  how  he  fubfifted,  he 
brought  a  woman  for  whom  he  kneaded  bread,  and  a 
gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water  ;  and  refufed  a  pre- 
fent from  them.  He  compafed  feveral  works,  of 
which  there  are  now  only  a  few  fragments  remaining. 

CLEAR,  as  a  naval  term,  is  varioufly  applied  to 
the  weather,  the  fea-coafls,  cordage,  navigation,  &c. 
The  weather  is  faid  to  be  clear  when  it  is  fair  and 
open,  as  oppofed  to  cloudy  or  foggy.  The  fea-coafl  is 
called  clear  when  the  navigation  is  not  interrupted,  or 
rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  fands,  or  breakers,  &c. 
It  is  exprelVed  of  cordage,  cables,  &c.  when  they  are 
unemban;aired  or  difentangled,  fo  as  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  fervice.  It  is  ufually  oppofed  to  foui'm  all 
thefe  fenfes. 

CLEARCHUS,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas,  Plato's  pu- 
pils, during  the  celebration  of  the  feflivals  of  Bacchus. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  during  12  years. 
A  Lacedaemonian  fent  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  He 
was  recalled,  but  refufed  to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus 
the  younger,  who  made  him  captain  of  1 3,000  Greek 
foldiers.  He  obtained  a  viftory  over  Artaxerxes  ;  who 
was  fo  enraged  at  the  defeat,  that  when  Clearchus  fell 
into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  of  Tillaphernes,  he  put 
him  immediately  to  death. 

CLEATS,  in  naval  affairs,  pieces  of  wood  having 
one  or  two  projefting  ends  whereby  to  fallen  the 
ropes  :  fome  of  them  are  faftened  to  the  lliroads  below 


for  this  purpofe,  and  others  nailed  to  different  places 
of  the  ihip's  deck  or  iides. 

CLECHE,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  crofs,  charged 
with  another  crofs  of  the  fame  figure,  but  of  the  colour 
of  the  field. 

CLEDGE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  upper  ftra- 
tiun  of  fuller's  earth. 

CLEDONISM,  Cledonismus,  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion, in  ufe  among  the  ancients.  The  word  is  formed 
from  xx«/a.v,  which  fignifics  two  things,  rumor,  "  a 
report,"  and  avis,  "  a  bird."  In  the  firfl  fenfe,  clc- 
donifm  fliould  denote  a  kind  of  divination  drawn  fronj 
words  occalionally  uttered.  Cicero  obferves,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  made  obfervation  not  only  of  the  \\  ords 
of  the  gods,  but  of  thofc  of  men  ;  and  accordingly  be- 
lieved the  pronouncing  of  certain  words,  v.  g.  i/icen- 
dium,  at  a  meal,  very  unhappy.  Thus,  inflead  of 
prifon,  they  ufed  the  word  dwiiciltmn ;  and  to  avoid 
eriimys,  furies,  faid  etnnenides.  In  the  fecond  fenfe, 
d'.donifm  fhould  feem  a  divination  draw^n  from  birds  ; 
the  fame  with  ornithomantia. 

CLEEVERS.     See  Clivers. 

CLEF,  or  Cliff,  in  mufic,  derived  from  the  La- 
tin word  clavis,  a  key ;  becanfe  by  it  is  expreffed  the 
fundamental -found  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  which  re- 
quires a  determined  fucceffion  of  tones  or  femitones, 
whether  major  or  minor,  peculiar  to  the  note  from 
whence  we  fet  out,  and  refulting  from  its  pofuion  iu 
the  fcale.  Hence,  as  it  opens  a  way  to  this  fuccef- 
fion, and  difcovers  it,  the  technical  term  key  is  ufed 
with  great  propriety.  Bim:  clefs  rather  point  out 
the  pofuion  of  different  nmfical  parts  in  the  goneral 
fyftem,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  one  to  an- 
other. 

A  clef,  fays  Rouffeau,  is  a  charat^er  in  mufic  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  ftave,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
elevation  occupied  by  that  ftave  in  the  general  claviary 
or  fyfiem,  and  to  point  out  the  names  of  all  the  notes 
which  it  contains  in  the  line  of  that  clef. 

Anciently  the  letters  by  which  the  notes  of  the  ga- 
mut had  been  fignified  were  called  clefs.  Thtis  ihe  let- 
ter A  was  the  clef  of  the  note /<?,  C  the  c\tioi  m,  E 
the  clef  of  7ni,  &c.  In  proportion  as  the  fyftem  was 
extended,  the  emfaarrall'ment  and  fuperflnity  of  this 
multitude  of  clefs  were  felt. 

Gui  d'Arezzo,  who  had  inverted  them,  marked  a 
letter  or  clef  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  in  the  ftave  ; 
for  as  yet  he  had  placed  no  notes  in  the  fpaccs.  In 
procefs  of  time  they  marked  no  more  than  one  of  the 
feven  clefs  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  lines  only  ; 
and  this  was  fufHcient  to  fix  the  pofition  of  all  the 
reft,  according  to  their  natural  order :  at  laft,  of  thefe 
feven  lines  or  clefs  they  felefted  four,  which  were 
called  claves  fgnatie,  or  difcriniiiiativg  clefs ;  becaufe 
they  fatisfied  themfelves  with  marking  one  of  them  np- 
on  one  of  the  lines,  from  which  the  powers  of  all  the 
others  might  be  recognized.  Prefently  afterwards  they 
even  retrenched  one  of  thefe  four,  viz.  the  gamma,  of 
which  they  made  ufe  to  mark  the  fol  below,  that  is  to 
fay,  tlie  hypopro/lambanomene  added  to  the  fyftem  of 
the  Greeks. 

In  reality  Kircher  afTerts,  that  if  we  underftood  the 
charafters  in  which  ancient  muiic  was  written,  and  ex- 
amined minutely  the  forms  of  our  clefs,  we  Hiould  find 
thaieatliof  them  reprefcnts  the  letter  alittle  altered  jnits 
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form,  by  which  the  note  was  originally  named.    Thus 
-  the  clef  of  fe/  was  originally  a  G,  the  clef  of ;;/  a  C, 
and  the  clef  of  y^  an  V. 

We  have  then  three  clefs,  one  a  fifth  above  the 
other  :  the  clef  of  F,  or  fa,  wliich  is  the  lowill  ; 
the  clef  of  ut,  or  C,  which  is  a  tifth  above  tlic  ior- 
mer  ;  and  the  clef  of /o/,  or  G,  wliich  is  a  iiftli  above 
that  of  ;//.  Thefe  clefs,  both  as  marked  by  foreign- 
ers and  ill  Britain,  maybe  feen  in  art.  1700I  Music  ; 
upon  which  it  is  necell'ary  to  remark,  that  by  a  remain 
of  ancient  pradfice,  the  clef  is  always  placed  upon  a 
line  and  never  in  a  fpace.  It  delcrvcs  notice,  that 
the  clef  of  y^  is  marked  in  three  ditt'erciu  manners:  one 
In  mufic  which  is  prmted  ;  another  in  mufic  which  is 
written  or  engraven  ;  and  a  third  in  tlie  full  harmony 
of  the  chorus. 

By  adding  four  lines  above  the  clef  ol'/o/,  and  tliree 
rnies  beneath  the  clef  of  fa,  which  gives  both  above 
and  below  the  greateif  extent  of  permanent  or  elta- 
blilhed  lines,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  fcale  of  notes 
wliich  can  be  placed  upon  the  gradations  relative  to 
thefe  clefs  amounts  to  2+  ;  that  is  to  fay,  three  ocfaves 
and  a  fourth  from  the  F,  or  fa,  which  is  found  be- 
neath the  firlt  line,  to  the  /,  or  B,  which  is  found  a- 
bove  the  lall,  and  all  this  together  forms  what  we  call 
the  gsii:ral  clcwiary  ;  from  whence  we  may  judge,  that 
this  compafs  has,  for  a  long  time,  conllituted  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fyftcm.  But  as  at  prefent  it  is  continually 
acquiring  new  degrees,  as  well  above  as  below,  the  de- 
grees are  marked  by  leger  lines,  which  are  added  a- 
bove  or  below  as  occailon  requires. 

Inftead  of  joining  all  the  lines,  as  has  been  done  l>y 
Roulleau  in  his  Dictionary,  (plate  A,  fig.  5.)  to  mark 
the  relation  which  one  clef  bears  to  another,  they  fe- 
parate  them  five  by  five  ;  becaufe  it  is  pretty  nearly 
within  the  degrees  to  which  the  compafs  of  ordinary 
voices  extends.  This  colleftion  of  rive  lines  is  called  a 
Jlavc :  and  in  thefe  they  place  a  clef,  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  notes,  the  politions  of  fcmitones,  and  to 
Ihow  what  ftation  the  Have  occupies  in  the  claviary  or 
general  fcale. 

In  whatever  manner  we  take  five  fncceffive  lines  in 
the  claviary,  we  iliall  find  one  clef  comprehended  ;  nav, 
fometimes  two  ;  in  which  cafe  one  may  be  retrenched 
as  ufelefs.  Cuflom  has  even  preicribed  which  of  the 
two  Ihould  be  retrenched,  and  which  retained  ;  it  is 
this  iikewife  which  has  determined  the  number  of  po- 
fitions  alhgned  to  each  clef. 

If  I  form  a  Have  of  the  firll  five  lines  in  the  clavia- 
ry, beginning  from  below,  I  find  the  clef  oi  fa  in  the 
fourth  line.  This  then  is  one  pofition  of  the  clef,  and 
this  pofition  evidently  relates  to  the  lowell  note  ;  thus 
Iikewife  it  is  that  of  the  bafs  clef. 

If  I  with  to  gain  a  third  in  allent,  I  mult  add  a  line 
above  ;  I  mult  then  obliterate  one  below,  ctherwife 
the  ftave  will  contain  more  than  five  lines.  The  clef 
of  fa  then  is  found  transferred  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third,  and  the  clef  of  ut  is  Iikewife  found  upon  the 
fifth  ;  but  as  two  clefs  are  ufelefs,  they  retrench  here 
that  of  tit.  It  is  evident,  that  the  Have  of  this  clef 
is  a  third  higher  than  the  former. 

By  throwing  away  Itill  one  line  below  to  gain  ano- 
ther above,  we  have  a  third  kind  of  ftave,  where  the 
clef  of  fa  will  be  found  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  that 
of  r//  upon  the  fourth.     Here  wc  leave  out  the  clef  of 


fa,  and  retain  that  of  ut.     We  have  now  gained  ano- 
ther third  above  and  loft  it  btlow. 

By  continuing  ihefe  alterations  from  line  to  line, 
wc  pafs  fuccclUvely  through  four  ditfercnt  pofiiions 
of  the  clef  of  ut.  Having  arrived  at  that  of  /(,/,  wc 
find  it  placed  upon  the  fecond  line,  and  then  upon 
the  firft.  This  pofition  includes  the  Cwt  highcil  lines, 
and  gives  the  iharpeft  diapafon  which  the  clefs  canfig- 
nify. 

The  reader  may  fee  in  Iloulfeau's  Mufical  Diiflion- 
ary,  Plate  A.  fig.  5.  this  fucceliion  of  clefs  from  the 
loweft  to  the  highcft  ;  which  in  all  conftitutcs  eight 
ftaves,  clefs,  or  ditfercnt  politions  of  clefs. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  and  genius  of  any 
voice  or  inltrument,  if  its  extent  above  or  below  docs 
not  furpafs  that  of  the  general  claviary,  in  this  number 
may  be  found  a  ftation  and  a  clef  fuitablc  to  it  ;  and 
there  are,  in  reality,  clefs  determined  for  all  the  parts 
in  mufic.  If  the  extent  of  a  part  is  very  confiderablc, 
fo  that  the  number  of  lines  necellary  to  be  added  above 
or  below  may  become  inconvenient,  the  clef  is  then 
changed  in  tjie  courfe  of  the  mulic.  It  may  be  plainly 
perceived  by  the  figure,  what  clef  it  is  necellary  to 
choofe,  for  raifing  or  deprelling  any  part,  under  what- 
ever clef  it  may  be  adually  placed. 

It  will  Iikewife  appear,  that  in  order  to  adjuft  one 
clef  to  another,  both  mail  be  compared  by  the  gene- 
ral claviary,  by  means  of  which  we  may  determine 
what  every  note  under  one  of  the  clefs  is  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  other.  It  is  by  this  excrcifc  repeated 
that  we  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  with  cafe  all  the 
parts. 

From  this  manoeuvre  it  follows,  that  we  may  place 
whatever  note  we  pleafc  of  the  g.amut  upon  any  Ime 
or  fpace  whatever  of  the  ftave,  lince  we  have  the 
choice  of  eight  different  pofitions,  which  is  gqual  to  the 
number  of  notes  in  the  octave.  Thus  you  may  mark  a 
whole  tune  upon  the  fame  line,  by  chajiging  the  clef 
at  each  gradation.  The  7th  fig.  of  the  fame  plate  in 
KouH'eau's  Mufical  Dictionary,  to  which  we  formerly 
referred,  Ihows  by  the  feries  of  clefs  the  order  of  the 
notes,  re,  fa,  la,  ut,  mi,  fol,  f,  re,  rifing  by  thirds, 
although  all  placed  upon  the  fame  line.  1  he  fig.  fol- 
lowing reprefents  upon  the  order  of  the  fame  clefs 
the  note  /;/,  which  appears  to  defcend  by  thirds  upon 
all  the  lines  of  the  ftave  ;  and  further,  wliicli  yet,  by 
means  of  changing  the  clef,  ftill  prcferves  its  unifon. 
It  is  upon  fuch  examples  as  this,  that  fcholars  ought 
to  exercife  therafelves,  in  order  to  underftand  at  the 
firft  glance  the  powers  of  all  the  clefs,  and  their  ft- 
multaneous  effect. 

There  are  two  of  their  pofitions,  viz.  the  clef  of 
fol  upon  the  firft  line,  and  that  of  fa  upon  the  third, 
which  feem  daily  to  fall  more  and  more  into  dtfuetudc. 
The  firft  of  thefe  may  feem  lefs  necellary,  becaufe 
it  produces  nothing  but  a  pofition  entirely  fimjlar  to 
that  of  fa  upon  the  fourth  line,  from  which  however 
it  differs  by  two  octaves.  As  to  the  clef  of  fa,  it  is 
plain,  that  in  removing  it  entirely  from  the  third  line, 
we  Ihall  no  longer  have  any  equivalent  pofition,  and 
that  the  compofiiion  of  the  claviary,  which  is  at 
prefent  complete,  will  by  thefe  means  become  de- 
fective. 

Thus  much  for  RoulTean's  account  of  clefs.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  their  tranfpofitipB  ;  but  as  this  would 
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Cleft      vender  the  prcfent  article  too  long  and  intricate,  we 
i         remit  the   curious  to   \\is  Mufcal  Diltionary,  vol.   i. 
Cknicncy.  ^^„^  ^(^^       S^P  alf,,  Matcovis  DtlUriation  on  Mufic. 

CLEKT,  in  a  gcncraUcnic,  is  a  fpace  made  by  the 
reparation  of  parts.  GiTen  timber  is  very  apt  to  Iplit 
and  cleave  iu  feveral  places,  after  it  is  wrought  into 
form;  and  thefe  cracks  in  it  are  very  difagrccable  to 
the  fight.  The  common  method  of  the  country  car- 
penters is  to  iill  up  ihefc  cracks  w  ith  a  mixture  of 
^reafe  and  faw  dull;  hut  the  neatcll  way  of  all  is, 
die  foaking  both  fides  well  with  the  fat  of  beef-broth, 
and  then  dipping  pieces  of  I'ponge  into  the  fame  broth, 
and  filling  up  .ill  the  cracks  with  them  :  they  fwcll 
out  fo  as  to  till  the  whole  crack  ;  and  accommodate 
themfelves  fo  well  to  it,  that  tlic  deficiency  is  hardly 
feen. 

Ci-EiTS,  or  Crads,  in  farriery,  appear  on  the 
bought  of  the  paflcrns,  and  .ire  caufed  by  a  lliarp  and 
malignant  humour.     See  K.^rriery,  fed.  xxxiii. 

CLEMA,  in  antiquity,  a  twig  of  the  vine,  which 
ferves  as  a  badge  of  the  Centurion's  oflice. 

CLEMATIS,  virgin's-bower:  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clals  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
26th  order,  MiihijUiqux.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals 
are  four,  rarely  live;  the  feeds  have  a  train.  There 
are  twelve  fpecies  ;  all  of  which,  except  two  are  Ihrub- 
by  climbing  plants,  very  hardy,  and  adorned  with  qua- 
drupetalous  Howers  of  red,  blue,  purple,  white,  and 
greenilh  colours.  They  are  very  ealily  propagated 
by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  vitis  alba,  oneof  the  ipe- 
cics,  is  very  acrid  to  the  tafle,  and  without  any  fniell. 
It  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  caullic,  and  for  cleanfuig  old 
ulcers.  The  root  is  faid  to  be  purgative.  The  leaves 
of  all  the  fpecies  bruifed  and  applied  to  the  fkiu,  burn 
it  into  carbuncles  as  in  the  plague  ;  and  if  applied  to 
the  noltrils  in  a  fultry  day  immediately  after  being 
cropped,  will  caufe  the  fame  uneafy  feufation  as  a  flame 
applied  to  that  part  would  occafion.  Hence  the  title 
oi  jiamwula,  or  "  little  flame,"  by  which  this  genus 
of  plants  was  formerly  diflinguinied. 

CLEMENCY,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  mercy  ; 
and  implies  a  remillion  of  feverity  towards  ofti:nders. 
The  term  is  moil  generally  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
forgivenefs  exercifed  by  princes  or  perfons  of  high 
authority.  It  is  the  refult,  indeed,  of  a  difpoiition 
which  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  all  ranks,  though 
its  eftefts  cannot  be  equally  confpicuous  or  exten- 
fiye.  In  praife  of  clemency  joined  with  power, 
it. is  obferved,  that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  the 
honour,  and  the  duty  of  a  prince,  but  it  is  alfo  his 
fecurity,  and  better  than  all  his  garrifons,  forts,  and 
guards,  to  prefcrve  himfelf  and  his  dominions  in  fafe- 
ty  :  That  that  prince  is  truly  royal,  whomaflers  him- 
felf; looks  upon  all  injuries  as  below  him  ;  and  go- 
verns by  equity  and  reafon,  not  by  paffion  or  caprice. 
In  illullration  of  this  fiibjeft,  the  following  examples 
are  felefted  out  of  many  recordej'iii  liillory. 
Ziiiton.z.n.  I-  Two  patricians  having  confpired  againft  Titus 
the  Homan  emperor,  were  difeovered,  convicted,  and 
fentcnced  to  death  by  the  fenate  :'  but  the  good-na- 
tured prince  fent  tor  them,  and  in  private  adinonilhcd 
them,  that  in  vain  they  afpired  to  the  empire,  which 
was  given  by  deftiny  ;  exhorting  them  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  rank  in  which  by  Providence  they  liad  been 


placed,  and  offering  them  any  thing  elfe  which  v/as  Clemency. 

in  liis  power  to  grant.    At  the  fame  time  he  diipatclicd  ^~-v • 

a  medengcr  to  the  mother  of  one  of  them,  who  was 
then  at  a  great  dillance,  aitd  under  deep  concern  about 
the  i'ateof  her  fon,  to  allure  licr,  that  her  Ion  was  not 
only  alive,  but  lorgiven. 

2.  Licinius  having  raifed  a  numerous  army,  Zofi-  z«/".  ii.  674 
mus  fays   1:0,000  n.cu,  endeavoured  to  wrelt  the  go- 
vernment out  of  the  hands  ot  his  brother-in-law  Con- 
llantine  the  emperor.     But   i;is  army  being  defeated, 
Licinius  fled  wiili  what  forces  lie  could  rally  to  Nico- 

media,  whither  Conilantine  purfutd  him,  and  imme- 
diately inverted  the  place  :  but  on  the  fecnnd  day  of 
the  fiege,  the  emperor's  filler  intreating  him,  ^\ilh  a 
flood  of  tears,  by  the  tendernefs  he  had  ever  fliowa 
for  her,  to  forgive  her  hufband,  and  grant  liim  at  lealt 
his  life,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  her  re- 
quell  ;  and  the  next  day,  Licinius,  finding  no  mcsiis 
of  making  his  efcape,  prcfeutcd  himfelf  before  the 
conqueror,  and  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  yielded 
to  him  the  purple  and  the  ether  enfigns  of  fovertignty. 
Conilantine  received  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
entertained  him  at  his  table,  and  afterwards  ftnt  liim 
to  Theflalonica,  afluring  him,  that  he  fliotdd  live  nu- 
molefled  fo  long  as  he  railed  no  new  diflurbances. 

3.  The  council  of  thirty,  eflabliflied  at  Athens  by 
Lyfandcr,  committed  the  moll  execrable  cruelties. 
Lpon  pretence  of  rellraining  the  midtitude  within 
their  duty,  and  to  prevent  leditions,  they  had  caufed 
guards  to  be  alTigned  them,  had  armed  ?gco  of  the 
citizens  for  that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  dif- 
arnied  all  the  rell.  The  whole  city  was  in  the  utmofl 
terror  and  difmay.  'Whoever  oppofed  their  injultice 
and  violence  fell  a  victim  to  their  refentment.  I'vichcs 
was  a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  fentence 
upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with  death  and  the 
eonfilcation  of  ellates  ;  which  the  thirty  tyrants  di- 
vided amongfl  themfelves.  They  put  more  people  to 
death  (fays  Xenophon)  in  eight  months  of  a  peace, 
than  their  enemies  had  done  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 
All  the  citizens  of  any  conlideration  in  Athens,  and 
who  retained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  lednced 
to  fo  hard  and  fliameful  a  flavery ,  and  fought  clfcwhcre 
an  afylum  and  retreat,  where  they  might  live  in  fafc- 
ty.  At  the  head  of  thefe  was  Thrafybulus,  a  per- 
fon  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  who  beheld  with  the 
mofl  lively  affliftion  the  miferies  of  his  country. 

The  Lacedemonians  had  the  inhumanity  to  endea- 
vour to  deprive  thole  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  la/l  re- 
fource.  They  publilhed  an  edift  to  prohibit  the  cities 
of  Greece  from  giving  them  refuge,  decreed  that  they" 
Hioidd  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  con- 
demned all  inch  as  fliould  contravene  the  execution  of 
this  edift  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two  ci- 
ties rejected  with  difdain  fo  unjufb  an  ordinance,  Me- 
gara  and  Thebes  ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree 
to  punijh  all  perfons  whatfoever  that  fliould  fee  an  A- 
thrnian  attacked  by  his  enemies  v.  ithout  doing  his  ut- 
mofl to  alFiil  him.  Lylias,  an  orator  of  Syraeufc  \\ho 
had  been  banilhed  by  the  thirty,  raifed  500  foldiers  at 
his  own  expence,  and  fent  thtm  to  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mon country  of  Eloquence.  Thrafybulus  loll  no 
time.  After  having  taken  Phyla,  a  fmall  fort  in  At- 
tica, he  marched  to  the  Pirieus,  of  which  he  made 
himfelf  mailer.     The  thirty  flew  thither  with  their 
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Clemeni:)'.  troops,  and  a  blttle  enfued.     The  tyrants  were  ovcr- 

' » '  thro.vn.     Critias,  the  moll  favagc  of  them   all,  was 

killed  on  the  Ipoc  :  and  as  the  army  was  taking  to 
flight,  Thrafybdlus  cried  oat,  "  Wherefore  do  you  riy 
from  me  as  from  a  victor,  rather  than  alhll  me  as  the 
avenger  of  your  liberty  .'  We  arc  no:  enemies,  but  fel- 
low-citizens ;  nor  have  we  declared  war  againll  the 
city,  but  againll  the  thirty  tyrants."  He  continued 
with  bidding  them  to  remember,  that  they  had  the 
fame  origin,  country,  laws,  and  religion  :  he  exhorted 
them  to  compaliionate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  rcflore 
their  country  to  them,  and  refume  their  own  liberty. 
This  difcourfe  had  the  dcfu'cd  effecl.  The  army,  upon 
their  return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  thirty,  and  iub- 
flituted  ten  perfons  to  govern  in  their  room,  whofe 
conduft  proved  no  better  than  theirs  :  but  king  Pau- 
fanias,  moved  with  companion  for  the  deplorable  con- 
dition to  which  a  city,  once  fo  flourilhing,  was  redu- 
ced, had  the  gencrofity  to  favour  the  Athenians  in 
fecret,  and  at  length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It 
was  fealed  with  the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who  having 
taken  arms  to  reinllace  ihemfelvcs  in  the  government, 
were  all  put  to  the  fword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full 
poirellion  of  its  liberty.  All  the  exiles  were  recalled. 
Thrafybulus  at  that  time  propoled  the  celebrated  am- 
nefty,  by  which  the  citizens  engaged  upon  oath,  that 
all  pafl  tranfadions  lliould  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The 
government  was  re-ellablilhed  upon  its  ancient  foot, 
the  laws  were  rellorcd  to  their  priftine  vigour,  and 
magillrates  eledcd  with  the  ufual  form. 

This  (laysRoUin)  isoneof  thcfincfl  eventsinancient 
hiHory,  worthy  the  Athenian  clemency  andbenevolence, 
and  has  ferved  as  a  model  to  luccelhve  ages  in  all  good 
governments.  Never  had  tyranny  been  more  cruel  and 
bloody  than  that  the  Athenians  had  lately  thrown  off. 
Every  honi'e  wasin  mourning,  every  family  bewailed  the 
lofs  of  forae  relation  :  it  had  been  a  fcries  of  public  rob- 
bery and  rapine,  in  which  licence  and  impunity  had 
authorifed  all  manner  of  crimes.  The  people  feemcd 
to  have  a  right  to  demand  the  blood  of  all  accomplices 
in  fuch  notorious  malverfations,  and  even  the  intcreft 
of  the  Hate  to  authorife  fuch  a  claim,  that  by  exem- 
plary feverities  fuch  enormous  crimes  might  be  pre- 
vented for  the  future.  But  Thrafybulus  riling  above 
thefe  fcniiments,  from  the  fuperiority  of  his  more  ex- 
tenfive  genius,  and  the  views  of  a  more  difcerningand 
profound  policy,  forel'aw,  tha  iby  giving  in  to  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  the  guilty,  eternalfecds  of  difcord  and 
enmity  would  remain,  to  weaken  the  public  by  dome- 
flic  divihons,  when  it  was  neceflary  to  unite  againft 
the  common  enemy,  and  alfo  occaiion  the  lofs  to  the 
flateof  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who  might  render 
it  important  fervices  from  the  view  of  making  amends 
for  pall  mifbehaviour. 

4.  Such  conduil,  after  great  troubles  in  a  flate,  has 
always  fecmed,  with  the  ablell  politicians,  the  niofl 
certain  and  ready  means  to  rellore  the  public  peace  and 
tranquillity.  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into 
two  factions  upon  the  occafion  of  Caefar's  death,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  confpirators,  calling  to  mind 
this  celebrated  amnelly,  propofed,  after  the  example 
of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  pafTed  in  eter- 
nal oblivion. 

5.  Cardinal  Mazarine  obferved  to  Don  Lewis  dcHaro, 
prime  minifler  of  Spain^  that  this  gentle  and  humane 


condud  in  France  had  prevented  the  troubles  aiid  re- 
volts of  that  kingdom  from  having  any  latal  confe- 
quenccs,  and  "  that  the  king  had  not  loll  a  foot  of 
land  by  them  to  that  day  ;"  whereas  "  the  indexible 
fcverity  of  the  Spaniards  was  the  occafion  that  the 
fubjetts  of  that  monarchy,  whenever  they  threw  oft' 
the  maik,  never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the 
force  of  arms;  which  fulRcicntly  appears  (fays  he)  in 
the  example  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the  peace- 
able poircllion  of  many  provinces,  lliat  not  an  age  ago 
were  the  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain." 

6.  Leonidas  the  Lacedemonian  having,  with  ^co 
men  only,  difputed  the  pafs  of  Thermopyla;  againll 
the  whole  army  of  Xerxes  ;  and  being  kiUed  in  that 
engagement,  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  Mardonius  one 
of  his  generals,  caufed  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  up- 
on a  gallows,  making  thereby  the  intended  diihonour 
of  his  enemy  his  ow{i  immortal  liiame.  But.  fomc 
time  after,  Xerxts  being  defeated,  and  Mardonius 
(lain,  one  of  the  principal  citizaiis  of  rKgiiia  came  and 
addrededhiuilclf  to  Paufanias,  dcliring  him  toavcnge 
the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  Ihown 
to  Leonidas,  by  treating  Mardonius's  body  after  the 
fame  manner.  As  a  farther  motive  for  doing  fo,  he 
added,  that  by  thus  fatisfying  the  manes  of  tliofe  who 
were  killed  at  Thermopylse,  he  would  be  fure  to  im- 
■  mortalize  his  own  name  throughout  all  Greece,  and 
make  his  memory  precious  to  the  latell  poilerity. 
"  Carry  thy  bafe  counfels  elfcwhere  (replied  Paufa- 
nia^)  ;  thou  mult  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true 
glory  to  imagine,  that  the  way  for  me  to  acquire  it 
is  to  refemble  the  Barbarians.  If  tlie  elleem  of  the 
people  of  /Egina  is  not  to  be  purchafed  but  by  fuch  a 
proceeding,  I  lliall  be  content  with  prcferving  that  of 
the  Lacedemonians  only,  amongll  whom  the  bafe  and 
ungenerous  pleafure  of  revenge  is  never  put  in  compe- 
tition with  that  of  Ihowing  clemency  and  moderation 
to  their  enemies,  cfpecially  after  their  death.  As  for 
the  fouls  of  my  departed  countrymen,  they  are  fuffi- 
ciently  avenged  by  the  death  of  the  many  thoufand 
Perfians  flain  upon  the  fpot  in  the  lall  engagement." 

CLEMENS  FtoMANus,  bifliop  of  Home,  where  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  born  ;  and  to  have  been  fellow- 
labourer  with  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  We  have  no- 
thing remaining  of  his  works  that  is  clearly  genuine, 
excepting  one  epiftle,  written  to  quiet  fome  diflur- 
banccs  in  the  church  of  Corinth  ;  which,  next  to  holy 
writ,  isefteemed  one  of  the  mofl  valuable  remains  of 
eccleiiaflical  antiquity. 

Clemens  AUxandrinus,  fo  called  to  diftinguifli  him 
from  the  former,  wasan  eminent  father  of  the  church,, 
who  flourilhed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  and  beginning 
ofthethi;-d  centuries.  He  was  the  fcholar  of  Pan- 
taenus,  and  the  infludor  of  Origen.  The  bell  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  in  2  vob  folio,  publilhed  in 
1725:,  by  archbiUiop  Potter. 

CLEMENT  V.  (pope)  the  firft  who  made  a  pub- 
lic fale  of  indulgences.  He  tranfpianied  the  holy  fee 
to  Avignon  in  France  ;  greatly  contributed  to  the  fup- 
prcifion  of  the  knights  templars  ;  and  was  author  of  a 
compilation  of  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of 
Vienna,  llyled  Clo/unlnies.     He  died  in  1514. 

Clement  VII.  (Julius  de  Medicis),  pope,  memo- 
rable for  his  refuling  to  divorce  Catherine  of  Arra- 
gpn  froin  Heiuy  Vlll.  ;  and  for  the  bull  hepublidicd 
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ClcmeHt  upon  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Bulcyn  ;  which 
according  to  the  Roiiiilh  authors^  loll  kim  England. 
^  He  died  in  1534. 

Clement  XIV.  (Francis  Laurentius  G.inganelli), 
the  late  pope,  was  burn  at  St  Angclo  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  in  Oftober  1705;  and  cholcii  pope,  tlioiigh 
not  yet  a  billiop,  in  1769  :  at  which  time  tlie  ice  of 
Rome  was  involved  in  a  molt  difagrecablc  and  dan- 
gerous contcfl  with  tlie  iioufc  of  JJourlnm.  His  reign 
was  rendered  troublcfome  by  the  colli  lion  of  parties 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and  it  is  pretended  tliat 
his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  apprehcnfious 
of  poifon.  Though  this  report  was  probably  apocry- 
phal, it  is  faid  that  he  often  complainat  of  the  lieavy 
burden  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear;  and  regretted, 
with  great  fenlibility,  the  lofsof  that  tranquillity  which 
he  enjoyed  in  his  retirement  when  only  a  funple  Kran- 
cifcan.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  an 
opportunity,  by  a  (ingle  aft,  to  diilinguidi  a  liiort  ad- 
niiniftration  of  five  years  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  ever 
■  prevent  its  linking  into  obfcurity.  His  death  was  im- 
niediatcly  attributed  to  poifon,  as  if  an  old  man  of  70, 
loaded  with  infirmities  and  difordcrs,  could  not  quit 
the  w«rld  without  violence.  His  proceedings  againft 
the  Jefuits  furnidied  a  planlible  pretence  for  this  charge ; 
and  the  male volence  of  their  enemies  embellilhed  it  with 
circumflances.  It  even  feems  as  if  the  minifters  of 
thofe  powers  who  had  procured  their  dillblution  did 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  countenance  the  report  ; 
:i3  if  falfehood  was  neceffary  to  prevent  the  revival  of  a 
body  which  had  already  funk,  in  its  full  llrength,  un- 
der the  weight  of  real  mifconduft.  The  charge  was 
the  more  ridiculous,  as  the  pontiff  had  undergone  a 
long  and  painftd  illnefs,  which  originally  proceeded 
from  a  fupprelfion  of  urine,  to  which  he  was  fubjeft  ; 
yet  the  report  was  propagated  with  the  grcatelt  in- 
duftry  :  and  though  the  French  and  Spanilh  miniflers 
were  prefent  at  the  opening  of  his  body,  the  moft  hor- 
rible circumflances  were  publillted  relative  to  that  ope- 
ration. It  was  confidently  told  that  the  head  fell  off 
from  the  body,  and  that  the  flench  poifoned  and  killed 
the  operators.  It  availed  but  little  that  the  operators 
ihowed  themfelves  alive  and  in  good  health,  and  that 
the  fargeons  and  phyficians  proved  the  falfehood  of 
every  part  of  the  report.  Clement  XIV.  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  virtuous  charafter,  and  poffelled 
of  confiderable  abilities.  He  died  much  regretted  by 
his  fubjefts. 

CLEMENTINE,  a  term  ufed  among  the  Augn- 
Ilins,  who  apply  it  to  a  perfon  who,  after  having  been 
nine  years  a  fuperior,  ccafcs  to  be  fo,  and  becomes 
a  private  monk,  under  the  command  of  a  fuperior. 
The  word  has  its  rife  hence,  that  pope  Clement,  by 
a  bull,  prohibited  any  fuperior  among  the  Anguilins 
from  continuing  above  nine  years  in  his  office. 

Clementines,  in  tlie  canon  law,  arc  the  confli- 
lutions  of  pope  Clement  V.  and  the  canons  of  the 
councils  of  Vienne. 

CLENARD,  (Nicholas)  a  celebrated  grammarian 
in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Died  ;  and  after  ha- 
ving taught  humanity  at  Louvain,  travelled  into  F-ince, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Africa.  He  wrote  in  Latin, 
I.  Letters  relating  to  his  Travels,  which  are  very  cu- 
rious and  fcarcc.     2.  A  Greek  Grammar,  which  has 


been  rcvifed  and   correftcd  by  many  grammarians  ;     Cicolils 
and  other  works.     He  died  at  Grenoble  in  1542.  """^  Liton 

CLKOJilS  and  BITON,  two  youths,  fons  of  Cy-  II 
dippc  the  pricftefs  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When  oxen  p'^''''"^"'" 
coiild  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mother's  chariot 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put  themfelves  under  the 
yoke,  and  drew  it  45  lladia  to  the  temple,  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  congratidated  the 
mother  on  account  of  the  piety  of  her  ions.  Cydip- 
pe  intrcated  the  goddefs  to  reward  the  piety  of  her 
fons  with  the  bell  gift  tliat.could  be  granted  to  a  mor- 
tal. They  went  to  rell  and  awoke  no  moit;  and  by 
this  the  goddefs  fhowed  that  death  is  the  only  true 
happy  event  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  The  Argives 
railed  them  ftatues  at  Delphi. 

CLEOBU  LUS,  fonofEvagoras,  and  one  of  the  Gre- 
cian fages  ;  he  was  valiant,  a  lover  of  learnuig,  and  an 
enemy  to  vice.  Flouriflied  about  560  years  before  Chrill. 

CLEOMBROTUS,  a  king  of  Sparta,  fou  of  An- 
axandridcs.  He  was  deterred  from  building  a  wall 
acrofs  the  iflhmits  of  Corinth  againfl  the  approach  of 
the  Perlians,  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun.  He  died  in  the 
75th  Olympiad,  and  was  fuccecded  by  Plillarchus,  fon 
of  Leonidas,  a  minor. 

Cleombrotus  II.  fon  of  Paufanias  king  of  Spar- 
ta, after  his  brother  Agefipolis  I.  He  made  war 
againll  the  Boeotians  ;  and  lell  he  fliould  be  fufpefted 
of  treacherous  communications  with  Epaminoudas,  he 
gave  that  general  battle  at  Leiiftra,  in  a  very  difad- 
vantageous  place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engagement, 
and  his  army  deflroyed,  in  the  year  of  Rome  3S2. 

Cleombrotus  HI.  a  fon-in-law  of  Leonidas  king 
of  Sparta,  who  for  a  while  ufurped  the  kingdom  after 
the  cxpulfion  of  his  father-in-law.  When  Leonidas 
was  recalled,  Cleombrotus  was  baniflicd,  and  his  wife 
Chelonis  who  had  accompanied  her  father,  now  ac- 
companied her  hufband  in  his  exile. 

CLEOME,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  filiqnofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  25th  or- 
der, Puliumnea.  There  are  three  ncftariferous  glan- 
dules, one  at  each  finns  of  the  calyx  except  the  low- 
eft  i  the  petals  all  riling  upwards  ;  the  filiqua  unilocu- 
lar and  bivalved.  There  are  15  fpccies  ;  all  of  them, 
excej't  two,  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  her- 
baceous plants  riling  from  one  to  two  feet  high  ;  and 
are  adorned  with  flowers  of  various  colours,  as  red, 
yellow,  flefli  colour,  &c.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  require  no  other  care  than  what  is  common  to 
other  exotics  which  are  natives  of  warm  countries. 

CLEOMENES,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered  the 
Argives,  and  freed  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi- 
liftratidse.  By  bribing  the  oracle  he  pronoimced  De- 
maratus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  bc- 
caufe  he  refufed  to  punifh  the  people  of  Agina,  who 
had  defcrted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  himfelf  in  a  fit 
of  madnefs. 

Cleomenes  II.  fucceeded  his  brother  Agefipolis  II. 
He  reigned  34  years  in  the  greatefl  tranqnillity,  and 
was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymus.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded by  Areus  I.  fon  of  Acrotatus. 

Cleo.menes  III.  fuccecded  his  father  Leonida.";. 
He  was  of  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  refolved  to  re- 
llore   the   ancient  difcipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full 
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Clcoa  force.  He  killed  the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  poifon 
U  Ills  royal  colleague  Eurydamides,  and  made  his  own 
CIcollratus  brother  Euclidas  king,  aguind  the  laws  of  the  ftatc, 
'  "  '  which  forbad  more  than  one  of  the  fame  family  to  lit 
on  the  throne.  He  made  war  agaiiUt  tiie  Achivans, 
and  attempted  to  dcllroy  the  Achstan  league.  Aratus 
the  general  of  the  Achaeans,  who  fuppofcd  himfelf  in- 
ferior to  his  enemy,  called  Antigonus  tohisalliltance  j 
and  Clcomencs,  when  he  had  fought  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Sellalia,  retired  into  Egypt  to  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  where  his  vife  and  children  had 
gone  before  him.  Ptolemy  received  him  with  great 
cordiality  ;  but  his  fuccelfor,  weak  and  fufpicioiis,  foon 
exprclled  his  jealoufy  of  this  noble  llrangcr,  and  im- 
prilbncd  him.  Cleomenes  killed  himfelf,  and  his  body 
was  flayed  and  expofed  on  a  crofs,   140  Olymp. 

CLEON,  the  name  of  feveral  noted  men  of  anti- 
quity. I.  Of  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a 
tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the  fhate  by 
his  intrigues  and  eloquence.  He  took  Thoron  in 
Thrace,  and  was  killed  at  Amphipolis  in  a  battle  with 
Brafidas  the  Spartan  general,  Olymp.  89th.  2.  A  ge- 
neral of  Mellenia,  who  difputed  with  Arillodemus  for 
the  fovereignty.  3.  A  ftatuary.  4.  A  poet  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Argonauts,  j.  An  orator  of  Halicar- 
nallus  who  compofed  an  oration  for  Lyfander,  in  which 
he  intimated  the  propriety  of  making  the  kingdom  of 
Sparta  elective.  6.  A  Magnefian  who  wrote  fome  com- 
mentaries, in  which  he  fpeaks  of  portentous  events,  &c. 

CLEON-^,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Argolis,  above 
Mycena;,  on  the  road  which  leads  from  Argos  to  Co- 
rinth ;  {landing  on  an  eminence,  on  every  fide  occu- 
pied by  houfes.  In  the  forell  near  this  town  was  /lain 
by  Hercules  the  huge  lion  (Sil.  Italicus,  Seneca). 
Cteomeus  the  epithet ;  Cteonxum  S'tdus,  the  lion. — 
Another  Cleonx  on  Mount  Athos  in  Chalcidice. 

CLEOPATRA,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt, 
was  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  By  her  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  flie  fubdued  the  two  renowned  Roman 
generals,  Julius  Caefar  and  Marc  Antony  :  the  latter  of 
whom,  it  is  thought,  loft  the  empire  of  Rome  by  his 
attachment  to  her.  At  length.  Marc  Antony  being 
fubdued  by  Oclavius  Cjefar,  flie  tried  the  force  of  her 
declining  charms  upon  the  conqueror,  butinvaiif;  np- 
on  which,  expefting  no  mercy  from  him,  flie  poifon- 
cd  herfelf,  30  years  before  Chrift.  According  to  fome 
authors,  Ihe  was  the  reftorer  of  the  Alexandrian  libra- 
ry, to  which  (lie  added  that  of  Pergamos  ;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  (lie  Hudied  philofophy  to  confole  her  for  the 
abfcnce  of  Antony.  With  her  death  ended  the  family 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  after  it  had  reigned  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  294  years  :  for  Egypt,  after 
this,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  ;  in  which 
dependence  it  remained  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Saracens,  A.  D.  641. 

CLEOPATRIS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf.  See  Arsinoe.  Now  faid  to  be 
Suez,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea.     E.  Long.  ^4.  30.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  born 
inTenedos,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  firdwhodif- 
covered  the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  ;  others  fay,  tliat  he 
only  difcovered  the  ligns  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  He 
aHb  corrected  the  errors  of  the  Grecian  year  about 
the  ^o6th  before  Chrift. 
Vol.  V. 


CLEPSYDRA,  an  inArunicnt  or  mathitie  fcrving  CljpfyJVi , 
to  meafure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of     Clerc. 
wate^  * >/ ■ 

Tlie  word  comes  from  KUmrra,  condo,  iffu,  aana, 
"■  water"  ;  though  there  have  likewifebcen  clepfydrx 
made  with  mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  mcafured  the 
courfeofihe  fun.  Tyclio  Brahc,  in  our  days,  made 
u(c  of  it  to  meafure  the  motion  of  the  flars,  &c.  arid 
Dudley  ufcd  the  fame  coiitrivauec  in  making  all  liis 
maritime  obfervations.  The  ufc  of  cleplydra;  is  very 
ancient:  they  were  invented  in  Egypt  under  the  Pto- 
lemies ;  as  were  alfo  (iin-dials.  'IJitir  ufc  was  chiciiy 
in  the  winter  ;  the  lun-dials  fcrvcd  in  the  llunmer. 
They  had  two  great  dcfcds  ;  the  one,  that  the  water 
ran  out  with  a  greater  or  lefs  facility,  as  the  air  was 
more  or  lefs  dcnfe  ;  the  other,  that  the  water  ran 
more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  towards  the  con- 
clulion.  r.l.  Amontons  has  invented  a  cleplydra  free 
from  both  thcfc  inconveniences  ;  and  which  has  thcfc 
three  grand  advantages,  of  ferving  the  ordinary  pur- 
pofc  of  clocks,  of  ferving  in  navigation  for  the  dilco- 
vcry  of  the  longitude,  and  of  meafuriiig  the  motion  of 
the  arteries. 

Co'ijhuiiion  of  a  CiEPSiDRA.  To  divide  any  cy- 
lindric  ved'el  into  parts ^to  be  emptied  in  each  divifion 
of  lime  ;  the  time  wherein  the  whole,  and  that  where- 
in any  part,  is  to  be  evacuated,  being  given. 

Suppofe,  V.  gr.  a  cylindric  vclfel,  whofc  charge  of 
water  flows  out  in  twelve  hours,  were  required  to  be 
divided  into  parts  to  be  evacuated  each  hour.  i.  As 
the  part  of  time  i  is  to  the  whole  time  12  ;  fo  is  the 
fame  time  12  to  a  fourth  proportional,  144.  2.  Di\ide 
the  altitude  of  th,  vefiel  into  144  cqnal  parts:  here 
the  lafl  will  fall  to  the  lafl  Jiour  ;  the  three  next  above 
to  the  lafl  part  but  one;  the  five  next  to  the  tenth 
hour,  &c.  ;  laflly,  the  23  lafl;  to  the  firfl  hour.  For 
fmce  the  times  increafe  in  the  feries  of  the  natural 
numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  and  the  altitudes,  if  the 
numeration  be  in  retrograde  order  from  the  twelfth 
hour,  increafe  in  the  fenes  of  the  unequal  numbers  i, 
3>  5>  7,  9,  Sec.  the  altitude,  cojnputcd  from  tlie  twelfth 
hour,  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  i,  4,  9,  16, 
2 J,  &c.  therefore  the  fquare  of  the  whole  time  144 
comprehends  all  the  paits  of  the  altitude  of  the  veflel 
to  be  evacuated.  But  a  third  proportional  to  i  and 
12  is  the  fqiiare  of  12,  and  confequently  it  is  the  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  into  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  di- 
vided, to  be  diflributed  according  to  the  feries  of  the 
unequal  numbers,  through  theequal  intervals  of  hours. 
Since  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the  fame  veliel,  other  lefs 
velfels  equal  thereto  may  be  fubflitutcd  ;  the  altitude 
of  a  vclTcl  emptied  in  a  given  ("pace  of  linic  being  given, 
ilie  altitude  of  another  vcH'cl  to  be  emptied  in  a  given 
time  may  be  found  ;  viz.  by  making  the  altitudes  as 
the  fquares  of  the  times.  For  a  further  defcription, 
with  a  figure,  fee  Hydrostatics. 

CLERC,  (John  !e)  a  mofl  celebrated  writer  and 
nniverfal  fcholar,  born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  After  he 
had  palii^d  through  the  ufi'alcourfe  offtudy  at  Geneva, 
and  had  loft  his  father  in  1676,  he  went  to  France  in 
1678  ;  but  returning  the  year  after,  he  was  ordained 
with  the  general  spplaufe  of  all  his  examiners.  In 
1682,  le  Clerc  viiltcd  England  v.ith  a  view  10  learning 
the  language.  He  preached  fevcral  times  in  the  French 
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Clerc.  clmrches  in  LonJoii,  and  vilitcd  Icveral  bilhops  and 
— ^^-^  men  of  learning  :  but  the  fmoky  air  of  the  town  not 
agreeing  with  his  kings,  he  returned  to  Holland  within 
the  year,  where  he  at  length  fettled.  He  preached 
before  a  fynod  held  at  Rotterdam  by  the  rcmonilrants 
in  16S4  ;  and  was  admitted  profelibr  of  philofophy, 
polite  literature,  and  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  their 
fehool  at  Amftcrdam.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
affords  nothing  bat  the  hillory  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
controvcrlies  he  was  engaged  in;  but  thefe  would  lead 
into  too  extenfive  a  detail.  He  continued  to  read  re- 
gular leftures  ;  and  becaufe  there  was  no  llngle  author 
full  enough  for  his  purpofe,  he  drew  up  and  publilhed 
his  Logic,  Ontology,  Pneumatology,  and  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy. He  publilhed  An  Crittca ;  a  Commentary 
on  die  Old  tellament ;  a  Compendium  of  Univerfal 
Hiilory  ;  an  Ecclefiallical  Hiilory  of  the  two  firft  Cen- 
turies ;  a  French  Tranllation  of  the  New  Tellament, 
&c.  In  1686,  he  began,  jointly  with  M.  dclaCrofe, 
his  BibliotheqneUnherfelU  et  Hijhriqi/e,  in  imitation  of 
other  literary  journals  ;  which  was  continued  to  the 
year  1695,  inclufive,  in  26  vols.  In  1703,  he  began 
his  Bihikthcque  Cho'ifc,  and  continued  it  to  1  714,  and 
then  commenced  another  work  on  the  fame  plan  called 
Bibliothcque  Anc'imm et  Moderne,  which  he  continued  10 
the  year  1728  ;  all  of  them  juftly  deemed  excellent 
/lores  of  nfeful  knowledge.  In  1728,  he  was  fcized 
with  a  palfy  and  fever ;  and  after  fpending  the  lall 
fix  years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underllanding, 
died  in  1736. 

Clerc,  (Johnlc)  called  Cluvalicr,  an  eminent  hillo- 
rical  painter,  was  born  at  Nanci  in  1557,  but  fludied 
in  Italy,  where  he  refided  for  twenty  years  ;  and  was 
a  difciple  of  Carlo  Venetiano,  with  whom  he  worked 
a  long  time,  and  whofe  ilyle  he  fo  effectually  fludied 
and  imitated,  that  feveral  of  the  piflures  which  were 
finilhed  by  le  Clerc  were  taken  for  the  work  of  Ve- 
netiano. He  was  moll  highly  efleemed  at  Venice  for 
his  extraordinary  merit ;  and  as  a  token  of  public  rc- 
fpecl,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  His  free- 
dom of  hand  was  remarkable  ;  he  had  a  light  pencil ; 
and  in  Ms  coloiuing  he  refcmbkd  his  mailer.  He  died 
in  1633. 

Clerc,  (Seballian  le)  engraver  and  defigner  in  or- 
dinary to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1637. 
.■\fter  having  learnt  defigning,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
mathematics,  and  was  engineer  to  the  marflial  de  la 
Ferte.  He  went  to  Paris  in  l66y,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  to  defigning  and  engraving  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  M.  Colbert  gave  him  a  penfion  of  600  crowns. 
In  1672,  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of 
painting  and  fculpture  ;  and  in  16S0  was  made  pro- 
feflbr  of  geometry  and  perfpedive  in  the  fame  acade- 
my. He  publiflicd,  befidcs  a  great  number  of  defigns 
and  prints,  i.  A  Trcatife  on  theoretical  and  pradtical 
Geometry.  2.  A  Trcatife  on  Architeclnre  ;  and  other 
works  :  and  died  in  1714. — He  was  an  excellent  ar- 
tiil,  but  chiefly  in  the  petit  flyle.  His  genius  feldom 
exceeds  the  dimenfions  of  fix  inches.  AVithin  thofc 
limits  he  could  draw  up  20,000  men  with  great  dex- 
terity. No  artifl  except  Callot  and  Delia  Bella  could 
touch  a  fmall  figure  with  fo  much  fpirit.  His  moft 
efleemed  prints  are  :  I  The  ^ajfion  of  our  Sav'!o:ir,  on 
^6  fm.all  plates,  leiigthwife,  from  his  own  compoiitions. 
The  bell  impreflions  arc  without  the  borders.     2.  The 


Miracle  of  tkc  feeding  five  thtufavd,  a  middling  fizcd 
plate,  Icngthwife.  Inthe  firll  impreffioiis,  which  are  ■■ 
very  rare,  a  town  appears  iu  the  back-ground  ;  in 
place  of  which  a  mountain  is  flibflituted  in  the  common 
ones.  3.  Tht  elevation  oj  the  large  jle>ies  ufed  in  bnilii- 
ing  the  front  of  the  Louvre,  a  large  plate,  lengthwifc. 
The  firfl  imprellions  are  without  the  date  1677,  which 
was  afterwards  added.  4.  The  academy  oj  the  fciences, 
a  middling  fizcd  plate,  lengthwifc.  The  firfl  impref- 
fioiis are  before  tlie  ikeleton  of  the  flag  and  tortoife 
were  added.  The  f-icond  imprcfiions  are  before  the 
fhadow  was  enlarged  at  the  bottom,  towards  the  right 
hand  fide  of  the  print.  Both  thefe  imprefTioiis  are 
very  fcarce.  The  firfl  is  rarely  met  with.  This  print 
was  copied  fer  Chamber's  Dictionary.  5.  The  May 
of  the  Gobelins,  amiddling-lized  plate,  lengths  ife.  The 
firfl  impreflion  is  before  the  woman  was  introduced, 
who  covers  the  wheel  of  the  coach.  6.  The/c:/r  con- 
qiiejis,  large  plates,  lengthwifc,  reprefeniing  the  taking 
of  Tournay,  the  taking  of  Dovay,  the  defeat  of  the 
comte  de  Marfin,  and  the  Switzerland  alliance.  7. 
The  battles  of  Alexander,  from  Le  Brun,  fix  fmaJl  long 
plates,  including  the  title,  which  reprefentsthe  pifture 
gallery  at  the  Gobelins.  The  firft  imprelfions  of  the 
tent  of  Darius,  which  plate  makes  part  of  this  fet,  is 
diflinguiflied  by  the  flioulder  of  the  woman,  who  is 
feated  in  the  front,  being  without  the  fhadow,  which 
was  afterwards  added  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  called 
the  prints -with  the  naked  Jhoulder.  8.  The  entry  of 
Alexander  into  Babylon,  amiddling-lized  plate,  length- 
wife.  In  the  firfl  imprellions,  the  face  of  Alexander 
is  feen  in  profile  ;  in  the  fecond,  it  is  a  three  quar- 
ter face,  and  therefore  called  the  print  with  the  head 
turned. 

CtERC,  (George  le)  count  de  BufFon,  a  celebrated 
naturalifl,  was  born  at  Montbard,  in  Burgundy,  the 
7th  of  September  1707:  his  father  was  a  counfellor 
of  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  and  the  fon  was  dellined 
to  the  fame  office,  if  fcience  had  not  drawn  him  away 
from  the  law.  He  fludied  at  Dijon  ;  and  his  eager 
activity,  his  acutenefs,  penetration,  and  robufl  confli- 
tution,  fitted  him  to  purfue  buflnefs  and  pleafurc  with 
equal  ardour.  Kis  early  paflion  was  for  aflronomy, 
and  the  yoimg  Le  Clerc  was  never  witliout  Euclid  in 
his  pocket  .  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  with  an 
Englilli  nobleman  and  his  governor  to  Italy  ;  but  he 
overlooked  the  choicefl  remains  of  art,  and,  amidfl  the 
ruins  of  an  elegant  and  luxurious  people,  he  firft  felt 
the  charms  of  natural  hillory,  whofe  zealous  and  fuc- 
cefsful  admirer  he  aftenvards  proved.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  fought,  on  fomeoccalional  quarrel,  with 
an  Englifhman,  whom  he  wounded,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Paris.  He  there  tranfiated  Newton's 
Fluxions,  from  the  Latin,  and  Hales's  Statics  from  the 
Englilh,  into  the  French  language.  He  afterwards 
came  to  England,  at  the  age  of  iwenty-five  ;  and  this 
journey  concluded  his  travels  :  he  flaid  there  about 
three  mouths.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  fucceeded 
to  the  ellate  of  his  mother,  which  was  valued  at  about 
300,000  livres  (above  1 2, oco  pounds  flerling)  ;  and  he 
was  one  of  thofe  whole  eafy  or  affluent  circumflaiices 
urge  on  literary  purfuiis,  and  clear  the  path  of  fnmc  of 
its  thorns.  Perhaps  this  was  the  period  of  his  retirement 
to  Montbard,  where  he  fpent  much  time,  and  where 
his  leifure  was  little  interrupted  :  while  in  the  capital, 
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his  oS-e  of  intendant  of  the  king's  garikii  and  cabinet 
c:y  i.,od  ina;li  of  his  time.  He  loved  much  compiiiy, 
■'  and  was  partial  to  the  fair  ;  but  he  loved  glory  more. 
He  fpent  14  hours  every  day  in  Ihidy  ;  and,  when  we 
examine  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  ihc  num- 
ber of  his  works,  we  wonder  at  his  having  executed  fo 
much  even  in  this  time.  At  five  in  the  morning  he 
retired  to  a  pavilion  in  his  vail  gardens,  and  he  was 
xhen  inacccflible.  This  w  a^,  as  prince  Henry  of  Pniliia 
called  it,  the  cradle  of  ninural  hiilory  ;  but  ihc  was  in- 
diitcrcntly  accommjdatcd .  The  walls  were  naked,  an 
old  writing-table,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  an  el- 
bow cliair  of  black  leailitr,  were  the  only  fiiriuiurc  of 
his  lludy.  His  manalcripts  were  in  a  cabinet  in  an- 
other l)uilding,  and  he  went  occalionally  from  one  to 
the  other.  The  eras  of  Bullbn's  works  are  pretty 
wtU  known.  Whe;i  each  vif-is  hniihed,  it  was  put 
afide,  in  order  that  he  might  forget  it,  and  he  then  re- 
turned to  it  with  the  feverily  ot  a  critic.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  it  perfpicuous  ;  and  if  ihofe  to  whom 
he  read  his  works  helitated  a  moment,  he  changed  the 
pallao-e.  The  works  of  others  he  at  lall  read  like 
Magliabeclii,  the  titles,  the  contents,  and  the  moll  in- 
tcreiling  parts  ;  but  he  read  M.  Neckar's  Conipte 
Rendu,  and  the  Adminiilration  of  the  Finances,  at 
length  :  he  fpoke  of  them  alfo  with  no  little  euthuliafm. 
His  favourite  authors  were  Fenelon,  Montefquicu,  and 
Richardfon. 

M.  de  Buffon's  converfation  was  unadorned,  rarely 
animated,  but  Ibmetimes  very  cheerful.  He  was  exadt 
in  his  drefs,  particularly  in  drefling  his  hair.  He  fat 
long  at  table,  and  then  feemed  at  his  eafe.  His  con- 
verfation was  at  this  time,  unembarrail'ed,  and  his 
guefls  had  frequently  occalion  to  notice  fome  happy 
turn  of  phrafc,  or  fome  deep  relicOlion.  His  complai- 
fance  was  very  confiderable  :  he  loved  praife,  and  even 
praifed  himfelt ;  but  itwas  with  fo  much  franknefs,  and 
\vith  fo  little  contempt  of  others,  that  it  was  never  dif- 
agreeable.  Indeed,  when  we  conlider  the  extent  of 
his  reputation,  the  credit  of  his  works,  and  the  atten- 
tion with  which  they  were  always  received,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  he  was  fenlible  of  his  own  value.  It 
would  perhaps  have  difplayed  a  flronger  mind  to  have 
concealed  it.  His  father  lived  to  93,  and  almoll 
adored  his  fon  ;  his  grandfather  1087;  and  the  fub- 
ject  of  the  prefent  article  exceeded  only  80.  He 
died  in  April  17S8.  Fifty-llx  Hones  were  found  in  his 
bladder  ;  but  if  he  had  confented  to  the  operation,  he 
might  probably  have  lived  longer.  One  fon  remains  ; 
who  near  a  high  tower  in  the  gardens  of  Montbard  has 
placed  alow  column,  with  the  following  infcription  : 

Excelfse  Turri 

Humilis  Columna, 

Parenti  fuo 

Fil.  BufFon. 

CLERGY,  a  general  name  given  to  the  body  of 
ccclefiaftics  of  the  Chriilian  church,  in  contradillinc- 
tion  to  the  laity.     See  Laity. 

The  dillintlion  of  Chriftians  into  clergy  and  laity, 
was  derived  from  the  Jewifli  church,  and  adopted  into 
the  Chriilian  by  the  apollles  themfelves  :  whenever 
any  number  of  converts  was  made,  as  foon  as  they 
were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  congregation  or 
church,  a  billiop  or  prclbytcr,  with  a  deacon,  were  or- 
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daincd  to  miniflcr  to  ihcm.  Of  the  bifliops,  pricP-S, 
and  deacons,  the  clergy  originally  coniiftcd  ;  but  iu  the 
third,  century,  many  inferior  orders  were  appuiutcd,  as 
fubfcrvicnt  to  the  oihcc  of  deaco.),  fuch  as  Acoi-i.- 

THISTS,     RE-IPERS,    &C. 

Tills  venerable  body  of  men  being  ftparatc  and  fct 
apart  from  the  rcll  of  the  people,  in  ordtr  10  attend 
the  more  clofely  to  the  fervice  of  Alniighly  God,  have 
therefore  large  privileges  allowed  them  by  the  nuua- 
cipal  laws :  and  had  formerly  much  greater,  wliich 
were  abridged  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  oa  ac- 
count of  the  ill  ufe  whicli  the  popilh  clergy  had  endea- 
voured to  make  of  them.  For,  the  lav\  s  ha\  ing  ex- 
empted thtni  from  almoil  every  pcrfonal  duty,  thty 
attempted  a  total  exemption  from  every  ficular  tic. 
But  it  is  obferved  by  bir  Edward  Coke,  that  as  the 
ovcrriowing  of  waters  doth  many  times  make  the  ri- 
ver to  loie  its  proper  chanr,e],  fo,  in  times  pall,  ecclc- 
iiailical  perfons,  fceking  to  extend  ilicir  libenies  be- 
yond their  due  bounds,  either  loll,  or  enjoyed  not, 
thofe  M'hich  of  right  belonged  10  them.  The  perlbnal 
exemptions  do  indeed  for  the  moft  part  continue  :  a 
clergyman  cannot  be  compelled  to  fervc  on  a  jury,  nor 
to  appear  at  a  court-leet,  or  view  of  frank-pledge, 
which  almofl  every  other  perfon  is  obliged  to  do  : 
but  if  a  layman  is  fummoned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the 
trial  takes  orders,  he  Ihall  notwithflanding  appearand 
be  fworn.  Neither  cait  he  be  chofen  to  any  temporal 
office,  as  bailiff,  reeve,  conllable,  or  the  like  ;  in  re- 
gard of  his  own  continual  attendance  on  the  facrcd 
function.  During  his  attendance  on  divine  fervice,  he 
is  privileged  from  arrells  in  civil  fuits.  In  cafes  alfo  of 
felony,  a  clerk  in  orders  lliall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand  ;  and  may 
likewife  have  it  more  than  once  :  in  both  which  par- 
ticulars he  is  diflinguiflied  from  a  layman  But,  as 
they  have  their  privileges,  fo  they  have  alfo  their  dif- 
abilities,  on  account  of  their  fpiritual  avocations.  Cler- 
gymen are  incapable  of  filling  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  and  by  Itatute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  are  not 
in  general  allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenants  to 
farm,  upon  pain  of  10/.  per  month,  and  total  avoidance 
oftheleafe;  nor,  upon  like  pain,  to  keep  any  tap- 
houfc  or  brew-houfe  :  nor  Ihall  engage  in  any  manner 
of  trade,  nor  fell  any  merchandize,  under  forfeiture 
of  the  treble  value.  Which  prohibition  is  confonant 
to  the  canon  law. 

Benefit  of  Clergy,  is  an  ancient  privilege  whereby 
one  in  orders  claimed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to 
purge  himfelf  of  felony. 

After  trial  and  convi<flion  *  of  a  criminal,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  regularly  follows,  nnlefs  fufpcnded  articlcs/Ji-- 
or  arrcfled  by  fome  interveningcircumflancc  ;  of  which  rdgnment, 
the  principal  is  benefit  of  clergy :  a  title  of  no  fmall  cu-  Pl"'i'J^r"'Ji 
riofuy  as  well  as  ufe;  and  concerning  whicli,  therefore,  ^"''  ^""'"■" 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  i.  Into  its  original, 
and  the  various  mutations  which  this  privilege  of  the 
clergy  has  fuflained.     2.  To  what  perfons  it  is  to  be 
allowed  at  this  day.  3.  In  what  cafes.     4.  The  confc- 
quences  of  allowing  it. 

I.  Clergy,  the  privileghim  clerical;,  or  (in  common  BucU. 
fpeech)  the  benefit  of  clergy,  had  its  original  from  the  Ctmmtnt. 
pious  regard  paid  by  ChrilUanprinces  to  the  Church  in 
its  infant  llate,  and  the  ill  ufe  which  the  pc.piih  ecclc* 
fjaflics  loon  made  of  that  pious  regard.     The  cxemp- 
H  2  lions 
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Clergy    tions  wliich  they  granted  to  the  chiircli  were  principal- 

^ '  ]/  of  f.vo  kinds  :    I,  Kxcmpciutis  of  places  coiifccrated 

to  religious  duties  from  eriiniiial  arrells  ;  which  was 
the  fouadation  of  fani-tuaries.  2.  Excniptioa  of  the 
pcrfoiis  of  clergy iiieii  from  criminal  proccfs  before  the 
lecalar  judge  iu  a  few  particular  cafes  ;  which  was 
tiie  true  original  and  meaning  of  the  privilcgium  cleri- 
call. 

But  the  clergy  increafing  in  wealth,  power,  honour, 
number,  and  iuterefl,  foon  began  to  let  up  for  them- 
fclves  ;  and  that  which  they  obtained  by  the  favour  of 
the  civil  governmeiu,  they  now  claimed  as  their  in- 
herent right,  and  as  a  right  of  the  highclt  nature,  in- 
defeafible,  and  jure  divhio.  By  their  canons,  there- 
fore, and  conilitiitions,  they  endeavoured  at,  and 
where  they  met  with  eafy  princes,  obtained,  a  vail 
extenllon  of  thofe  exemptions  ;  as  well  in  regard  to 
the  crimes  ihemfclves,  of  which  the  lift  became  quite 
univcrfal,  as  in  regard  to  the  pcrfons  exempted ; 
among  whom  were  at  length  comprehended,  not 
only  every  little  fubordinate  officer  belonging  to  the 
church  or  clergy,  but  even  many  that  were  totally 
laymen. 

In  England,  however,  although  the  ufarpatious  of  the 
pope  were  very  many  and  grievous,  till  Henry  VIII. 
totally  exterminated  his  fupremacy,  yet  a  total  ex- 
emption of  the  clergy  from  feculiar  jurifdiclion  could 
never  be  thoroughly  effected,  thbugh  often  endea- 
voured by  the  clergy  :  and  therefore,  though  the  an- 
cient privitig'ium  clerical!  was  in  fome  capital  cafes, 
yet  it  was  not  univerfally  allowed.  And  in  thofe  par- 
ticular cafes,  the  ufe  was  for  the  bifliop  or  ordinary  to 
demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king's 
courts  as  fuon  as  they  were  indifted :  concerning  the 
allowance  of  which  demand  there  was  for  many  years 
a  great  uncertainty  ;  till  at  length  it  was  finally  fettled 
in  the  rei,';n  of  Henry  VI.  that  the  prifoner  lliould  firft 
be  arraigned  j  and  might  either  then  claim  his  benefit 
of  clergy  by  way  of  declinatory  pica  ;  or,  after  con- 
viftiou  by  way  of  arreft  of  judgment.  "This  latter 
way  ismoft  ufu:!l  /  praftifed,  as  it  is  more  to  the  fatif- 
fadlion  of  the  cotiii.  to  have  the  crime  previoudy  afcer- 
tained  by  confefiion  or  the  verdii^T:  of  a  jury  ;  and  alfo 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  prifoner  himfelf,  who 
may  polfihly  be  acquitted,  and  fo  need  not  the  benefit 
of  his  clergy  at  all. 

Originally  the  law  was  held  that  no  man  fliould  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  fuch  as  had  the 
habitum  et  tonfuratn  clericakiu.  But,  m  procefs  of 
time,  a  much  wider  and  more  comprehenfive  criterion 
was  cftabliflied  ;  every  one  that  could  read  (a  great 
mark  of  learning  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance  and  her 
fifter  fuperflition)  being  accounted  a  clerk,  or  cts- 
riciis,  and  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerklhip,  though 
neither  initiated  in  clerklhip,  nor  trimmed  with  the 
holy  tonfurc.  But  when  learning,  by  means  of  the 
invention  of  printing  aad  other  concurrent  caufes,  be- 
gan to  be  more  generally  diffeminated  than  formerly  ; 
and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of  clerk- 
lhip, or  being  in  holy  orders  ;  it  was  found  that  as  ma- 
ny laymen  as  divines  were  admitted  to  tht  privileghm 
thricale  ;  and  thercfere  by  (Itatue  4  Henry  VII.  c.  1 3. 
a  diftinftion  was  once  more  drawn  between  mere  lay 
fcholars  and  clerks  that  were  really  in  orders.  And, 
though  it  was   thought  rcafonable  Hill  to  mitigate  the 


feverity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  former,  yet 
they  v/cre  not  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  ac-  ' 
tnal  clergy  ;  being  fubjccled  to  a  (light  degree  of  pu- 
nilhment,  and  not  allowed  to  claim  the  clerical  privi- 
lege more  than  once.  Accordingly  the  Hatue  diretts, 
that  no  perfon,  once  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 
Ihall  be  admitted  thereto  a  fecond  tinre,  until  he  pro- 
duces Ms  orders :  and  in  order  to  diftinguilh  tlieir 
pcribns,  all  laymen  who  are  allowed  this  privilege, 
ihall  be  burned  with  a  hot-iron  in  the  brawn  of  the 
left  thumb.  This  diftinttion  between  learned  laymen 
and  real  clerks  in  orders  was  abolilhed  for  a  time  by 
the  ftatutes  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i.and  32  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  3-  ;  but  is  held  to  have  been  virtually  rcftored  by 
ftatute  r  Edw.  VI-  c.  12.  which  ftatute  alfo  euadls, 
that  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of 
clergy,  for  the  firfl  offence  (although  they  cannot  read, 
and  without  being  burnt  in  the  hand),  for  all  offences 
then  clergyable  to  commoners,  and  alfo  for  the  crimes 
of  houfe- breaking,  highway-robbery,  liorfe-flealing, 
and  robbing  of  churches. 

After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real 
clergy,  were  difcharged  from  the  fentence  of  the  law 
in  the  king's  courts,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordi- 
nary, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
canons.  Whereupon  the  ordinary,  not  fatisfied  with, 
the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane  fecular  court,  fet 
himfelf  formally  to  make  a  purgation  of  the  offender 
by  a  new  canonical  trial  ;  although  he  had  been  pre- 
vioully  convicted  by  his  country,  or  perhaps  by  his 
on  confefiion.  This  trial  was  held  before  the  bifliop 
in  perfon,  or  his  deputy ;  and  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
clerks :  And  there,  firlt,  the  party  himfelf  was  re- 
quired to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence :  next, 
there  was  to  be  the  oath  of  twelve  compurgators,  who 
fwore  they  believed  he  fpoke  the  truth  :  then,  wit- 
nefles  were  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  prifoner  only  :  and,  laflly,  the  jury  were  to 
bring  in  their  virdicT:  upon  oath,  which  ufually  acquit- 
ted the  prifoner  :  otherwife,  if  a  clerk,  he  was  de* 
graded,  or  put  to  penance.  A  learned  judge  in  the 
beginning  of  lafl  century,  remarks  with  much  indig- 
nation the  vaft  complication  of  perjury,  and  fuborna- 
tion  of  perjury  in  this  folemn  farce  of  a  mock  trial  : 
the  witneiles,  the  compurgators,  and  the  jury,  being  all 
of  them  partakers  in  the  guilt  :  the  delinquent  party 
alfo,  though  convifted  in  thecleareft  manner,  and  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  offence,  yet  was  permitted,  and  almoft 
compelled,  to  fwcar  himlelf  not  guilty  ;  nor  was  the 
good  bifnop himlelf,  under  whnfe  countenance  this fcene 
was  tranfafted,  by  any  means  exempt  from  a  Ihare  of 
it.  And  yet,  by  this  purgation,  the  party  was  reftored 
to  his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his  capacity  of 
pnrchafing  afrelh,  and  was  entirely  made  a  new  and  an 
innocent  man. 

This  fcandalous  proftitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forms 
of  juflice,  in  the  almoft  conftant  acquittal  of  felonious 
clerks  by  purgation,  was  the  occaficn  that,  upon  yerj 
heinous  and  notorious  circiimftances  of  guilt,  tem- 
poral courts  would  rot  truft  the  ordinary  with  the 
trial  of  the  offender,  but  delivered  over  to  him  ihe 
conviiSled  clerk,  ahfque  ptirgiitione  faclcndo  :  in  which 
lituation  the  clerk  convift  could  not  make  purgation  ; 
but  v/as  to  continue  in  prifon  during  life,  and  was  in- 
capable 
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Ctgy,  capable  oi'acqui  rill  J  aay  perfo.iil  property,  or  rccci- 
— -^ — ^  viiig  die  protits  of  his  Liadi,  uulcfs  tlie  king  llioiilJ 
pleai'o  to  pardou  him.  IJoth  thefe  courics  were  in  Ibine 
degree  exceptionable ;  the  latter  perhaps  being  too 
rigid,  as  tlie  former  was  productive  of  the  molt  aban- 
d'Jited  perjury.  As  tlierefore  thelc  mock  trials  took 
their  riie  from  fadious  aud  popiih  tenets,  tending  to 
exempt  one  part  of  the  nation  irom  the  general  muni- 
cipal kw  ;  ix  became  high  time,  when  the  reformation 
wa^  thorouglily  eltabliihcd,  to  abolilli  ib  vaiu  and  impi- 
ous a  ceremony. 

Accordingly  the  ftatutc  i8  Eliz.  c.  7.  enacts,  that, 
for  the  avoiding  fich  perjuries  and  abufes,  aiter  the 
ottendcr  has  been  allowed  his  clergy,  he  lliall  not  be 
delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  formerly  ;  but,  upon  fucli 
allowance,  and  burning  of  the  hand,  he  Ihall  Ibnhwitli 
be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prifon  ;  with  pro- 
vifo,  that  the  judge  may,  if  he  thinks  lit,  continue  the 
offender  in  gaol  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  thus  the  law  continued  unaltered  for  above  a 
century  ;  except  only,  that  the  Itatate  21  Jac.  I.  c.  6. 
allowed,  that  women  convicted  of  limple  larcenies 
under  the  value  of  los.  Ihould  (not  properly  have 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  for  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
read  ;  but)  be  burned  in  the  hand,  whipped,  or  llock- 
ed,  or  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  a  fimilar  indulgence  by  the  llatutes  5  and  4  Will, 
and  Mary  c.  9.  and  4  and  y  Will,  and  Mary  c.  24.  was 
extended  to  women  guilty  of  any  clergyablefelony  wliat- 
ever  ;  who  were  allowed  once  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  Itatute,  in  like  manner  as  men  might  claim  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  and  to  be  difcharged  upon  being  burned 
in  the  hand,  and  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing a  year.  All  women,  all  peers,  and  all  male  com- 
moners who  could  read,  were  therefore  difcharged  in 
fucli  felonies  abfolntely,  if  clerks  in  orders;  and  for  the 
iirft  offence  upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  lay  ;  yet  all 
liable  (except  peers),  if  the  judge  law  occafion,  to 
imprifonment  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  thefe  men 
who  could  not  read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peerage, 
were  hanged. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  confidcred,  that  cduca- 
Tion  and  learning  were  no  extenuations  of  guilt,  but 
quite  the  reverfc  :  and  that  if  the  punilkment  of  death 
for  iimple  felony  was  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  had 
been  liberally  inllructcd,  it  was,  a  fortiori,  too  fevere 
for  the  ignorant  alfo.  And  thereupon,  by  Itatute 
5  Anne,  c.  6.  it  was  enaiJled  that  the  benefit  of  clergy 
Ihould  be  granted  to  all  thofe  who  were  intitled  to  afk 
it,  without  requiring  them  to  read  by  way  of  condi- 
tional merit.  And,  experience  having  Ihown  that  fo 
univerfala  lenity  was  frequently  inconvenient,  and  an 
encouragement  to  commit  the  lower  degrees  of  felo- 
ny ;  and  that  though  capital  punilhments  were  too  ri- 
gorous for  thefe  inferior  offences,  yet  no  puiiilhinent 
at  all  (or  next  to  none,  as  branding  or  whippmg), 
was  as  much  too  gentle  ;  dt  was  enafted  by  the  fame 
ilatute  5  Anne,  c.  6,  that  when  any  perfoii,  is  convic- 
.  ted  of  any  theft  or  larceny,  and  burnt  in  the  hand 
for  the  fame,  he  fliall,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  judge, 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  or  public 
work-houfe,  to  be  tltere  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any 
time  not  lefs  than  fix  months,  and  not  exceeding  two 
years ;  with  a  power  of  inrlicling  a  doubk  confinement 
in  cafe  of  the  party's  efcape  from  the  full.     And  it  is 
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alfo  cnai.T;cd  by  the  flatutcs  4  Geo.  I.  c.  ir.  and  6. 
Geo.  I.  c.  23.  that  when  any  pcribns  Ihall  be  convicted 
of  any  larceny,  citlier  grand  or  petit,  or  any  felonious 
ftcaling  or  takiug  of  money  or  goods  and  chatties,  ci- 
ther from  the  pcrfon  or  the  houfe  of  any  other,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  and  who  by  the  law  Ihall  be  intitled 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  liable  only  to  ilie  penal- 
ties of  burning  in  the  hand,  or  wliipping  ;  the  court,  iu 
their  difcretion,  inltcad  of  fucli  burning  in  the  hand,  or 
whipping,  may  direct  fuch  offenders  to  be  tranfportcd 
to  America  for  ieven  years  ;  and  if  they  return,  or  are 
feen  at  large  in  that  kingdom  within  that  time,  it  Hull 
be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergj-. 

In  this  ftate  does  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  prefcnt 
fland ;  very  confiderably  different  from  its  original  iii- 
llitution :  the  wifdom  of  the  Englifli  legillature  ha- 
ving, in  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  laborious  procefs,  ex- 
tracted, by  a  noble  alchemy,  rich  niedicmes  out  of  poi- 
fonous  ingredients  ;  and  converted,  by  gradual  muta- 
tions, what  was  at  firll  an  unreafonablc  exemption  of 
particular  popifh  eccleflaftics,  into  a  merciful  mitiga- 
tion of  the  general  law  with  refpeCl  to  capital  puniili- 
ments. 

From  the  whole  of  this  detail,  we  may  colleft,  that 
however  in  times  of  ignorance  and  fuperflition,  that 
moniler  in  true  policy  may  for  a  while  fublill,  of  a 
body  of  men  refiding  in  a  flate,  and  yet  independent 
of  its  laws :  yet  when  learning  and  rational  religion 
have  a  little  enlightened  mens  minds,  fociety  can  no 
.longer  endure  an  abfurdity  fo  grofs,  as  mufl  dellroy  its 
very  fundamentals.  For,  by  the  original  contract  of 
government,  the  price  of  proteiflion  by  the  united  force 
of  individuals,  is  tliat  of  obedience  to  the  united  will  of 
the  community.  This  united  will  is  declared  in  the 
laws  of  the  land  :  and  that  united  force  is  exerted  in 
their  due,  and  univerfal  execution. 

II.  We  arc  next  to  inquire,  to  what  perfons  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy  is  to  be  allowed  at  this  day  :  and  this 
mull  chiefly  be  collected  from  what  has  been  cbfer- 
ved  in  the  preceding  article.  For,  npon  the  whole, 
we  may  pronounce,  that  all  clerks  in  orders  are,  with- 
out any  branding,  and  of  courfe  withont  any  tranf- 
portation  (for  that  is  only  fubflituted  in  lieu  of  the 
other),  to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  immedi- 
ately difcharged,  or  at  molt  only  confined  for  one  year  ; 
and  this  as  often  as  they  offend.  Again,  all  lords  of 
parliament,  and  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  flatnte 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  Ihall  be  difcharged  in  all  clergyable 
and  other  felonies  provided  for  by  the  ad  without  any 
burning  in  the  hand,  in  the  fame  manner  as  real  clerks 
convid  :  but  this  is  only  for  the  firfl  offence.  Lallly, 
all  the  commons  of  the  realm,  not  in  orders,  whether 
male  or  female,  fhall,  for  the  firft  offence,  he  dif- 
charged of  the  punifhment  of  felonies,  within  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  andfuf- 
fering  difcrctionary  imprifonment ;  or,  in  cafe  of  lar- 
ceny, upon  being  tranfportcd  for  feven  years,  if  the 
court  fliall  think  proper. 

III.  The  third  point  to  be  confidered  is,  for  what 
crimes  l\ie.  privilegium  clericales,  or  benefit  of  clergy, 
is  to  be  allowed.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  nei- 
ther in  high  treafon,  nor  in  petit  larceny,  nor  in  any 
mere  mifdemeanors,  it  was  indulged  at  the  comnicm 
law :  and  therefore  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  it  was  allowable  onfy  in  petit  treafon  and  capital 
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GUTjy.    felonies  ;  which  for  the  niofl  part  became  legally  in- 

' ^ '  titled    to    this    indulgence    by    the    ftatute    dc    clcro, 

2J  Edw.  III.  llat.  5.  c.  4.  which  provides,  that  clerks 
convicl  for  trcafon  or  felonies,  touching  other  pcrlons 
than  tiie  king  himfelf  or  his  royal  majclly,  Ihallliavc 
the  privilege  of  holy  church.  But  yet  it  was  not  al- 
lowed in  all  cafes  whaifoever  :  for  in  fome  it  was  de- 
nied even  in  common  law,  viz.  inpdtatto  viaru»i,ovVj- 
in>;  in  wait  for  one  on  the  highway  ;  depopuial'to  a- 
gioruvi,  or<lellroyingand  ravaj'^iag  a  country;  covibu- 
fiio  dotnornm,  or  Avion,  that  is,,  burning  of  hoiifcs  ;  all 
which  are  a  kind  of  holtile  ads,  and  in  fome  degree 
b.irder  upon  trcafon.  And  farther,  all  ihefc  ideiuical 
crimes,  together  with  petit  treafon,  and  very  many 
other  ads  of  felony,  are  ouAcd  of  clergy  by  particular 
ads  of  parliament. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  mav  obferve  tiie  following 
rules,  i.  That  in  all  felonies,  wh<-ilicrnew  created, 
or  by  common  law,  clergy  is  now  aUowablc,  unlcfs  ta- 
ken away  by  ad  of  parliament.  2.  That  where  clergy 
is  taken  away  from  the  principal,  it  is  not  ofcourfe  ta- 
ken away  from  the  accellbry,  unlefs  he  be  alfo  particu- 
larly included  in  the  words  of  the  llatute.  5.  That 
when  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  of- 
fence (as  in  cafe  of  murder,  buggery,  robbery,  rape, 
and  burglary),  a  principal  in  the  fecond  degree,  being 
prefent,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  ex- 
cluded from  his  clergy  as  he  that  is  a  principal  in 
the  firfl  degree  :  but,  4.  That  where  it  is  only  taken 
away  from  the  perfon  committing  the  offence  (as  in 
the  cafe  of  flabbing,  or  committing  larceny  in  a 
dwelling-houfe),  his  aiders  and  abettors  are  not  ex- 
cluded, through  the  tendcrnefs  of  the  law  which 
hath  determined  that  fuch  flatutes  fliall  not  be  taken 
literally. 

IV.  Laflly,  We  are  to  inquire  what  the  confeqnen- 
ces  are  to  the  party,  of  allowing  him  this  benefit  of 
clergy.  We  fpeak  not  of  the  branding,  imprifonment, 
or  tranfportation  ;  which  are  rather  concomitant  con- 
ditions, than  confequences,  of  receiving  this  indul- 
gence. The  confequences  are  fuch  as  affed  his  pre- 
fent interefl,  and  future  credit  and  capacity  :  as  ha- 
ving been  once  a  felon,  but  now  purged  from  that 
guilt  by  the  privilege  of  clergy  ;  which  operates  as  a 
Jiind  of  itatute  pardon.  And  we  may  obferve,  i.  That, 
by  his  convidion,  he  forfeits  all  his  goods  to  the  king  ; 
which,  being  once  vefted  in  the  crown,  fliall  not  after- 
wards be  reflored  to  the  offender.  2.  That,  after 
convidion,  and  till  he  receives  the  judgment  of  the 
law  by  branding  or  the  like,  or  elfe  is  pardoned  by 
the  king,  he  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  a  felon  ; 
and  fubjed  to  all  the  difabilities  and  other  incidents  of 
a  felon.  3.  That,  after  burning  or-  pardon,  he  is  dif- 
charged  for  ever  of  that,  and  all  other  felonies  before 
committed,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  but  not  of 
felonies  from  which  fuch  benefit  is  excluded ;  and  this 
by  flatutes  8  Eliz.  c.  4.  and  18.  Eliz.  c.  7.  4.  That, 
by  the  burning,  or  pardon  of  it,  he  is  reftored  to  all 
•  capacities  and  credits,  and  tlie  poffeffion  of  his  lands, 
as  if  he  had  never  been  convided.  5.  That  what  is 
faid  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  commoners  and 
laymen,  fubfequent  to  the  burning  in  the  hand,  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  peers  and  clergymen,  although 
never  branded  at  all.     For  they  have  the  fame  privi- 


leges, without  any  burning,  to  which  others  are  in-     tlcrk. 
titled  after  it.  '       ^^ 

CLERK,  [clericus)  a  word  formerly  u fed  to  fignify 
a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letters.  I'he  word  comes 
Irom  the  Greek  n^iif©,^,  nled  forcA'r^^)';  but  more. pro- 
perly lignilying  lot  or  heritage,  in  regard  the  lot  and 
portion  of  clerks  or  ecclelialtics  is  to  Icrve  God.  Ac- 
cordingly cltivus  was  at  firll  ufcd  to  fignify  thofc  who 
had  a  particular  attachment  to  the  fcrvice  of  God. 
The  origin  of  the  expreliion  is  derived  from  the  Old 
Tellament,  where  tJie  tribe  of  Levi  is  called  the  lot, 
heritage,  x?,hf©., ;  and  God  is  reciprocally  called  ihctr 
portion  ;  by  rcafon  that  tribe  was  confecrated  to  the 
fervice  of  God,  and  lived  on  the  offerings  made  to  God, 
without  any  other  fettled  provilion  as  the  reft  had. 
Thus,  Pafquier  obfervcs,  the  officers  of  the  counts  (co- 
7iiitej)  were  anciently  created  inider  the  title  ui clerks  cf 
accompti  ;  and  fecretarics  of  ftate  w  ere  cilled  clerks  of 
the  fecret.  So  clerian  doniiiii  regis,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
wardT.  was  Englilhed,  the  king's  fecrctary,  at  clerk  of 
his  council.  The  term  was  applied  indifferently  to  all 
who  made  any  profellion  of  learning ;  or  who  knew 
how  to  manage  the  pen  :  though  originally  it  was  ap- 
propriated to  ccclefiallics.  As  the  nobility  and  gentry 
were  ufually  brought  up  to  the  cxercife  of  arms,  there 
was  none  but  the  clergy  left  to  ctdtivate  the  fcicnees : 
hence,  as  it  was  the  clergy  alone  who  made  any  pro- 
fellion of  letters,  a  very  learned  man  came  to  be  called 
A  great  clerk,  and  a  flupid  ignorant  man  &  bad  clerk. 

Clerk  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  as  by  their  courfe  of 
life  e.xeicife  their  pens  in  any  court  or  office ;  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds  :  thus. 

Clerk  of  the  Bails,  in  England,  an  officer  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  whofe  bufmefs  is  to  file  all  bail-pieces 
taken  in  that  court,  where  he  always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king's 
court ;  fo  called,  bccaufe  he  has  the  check  and  con- 
troulmentof  the  yeomen  that  belong  to  the  king,  queen, 
or  prince.  He  likewife,  by  himfelf  or  deputy,  fetsthe 
watch  in  the  court.  There  is  alfo  an  officer  in  the  navy 
of  the  fame  name,  belonging  to  the  king's  yards. 

Ci.ERK  of  the  Croivn,  an  olficer  in  the  king's  bench, 
who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  indidments  againft 
offenders,  there  arraigned  or  indided  of  any  public 
crime.  lie  is  likewife  termed  clerk  of  the  crowit-ojfice, 
in  which  capacity  he  exhibits  information  by  order  of 
the  court  for  divers  offences. 

CLERK  of  the  Crov>?i,  in  chancery,  an  officer  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  conltantly  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor 
in  perfon  or  by  deputy ;  to  write  and  prepare  for  the 
great  fcal  fpecial  matters  of  ftate  by  commiffion,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  viz.  comraiffions  of  lieu- 
tenancy, of  jnftices  of  affize,  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol- 
delivery,  and  of  the  peace ;  all  general  pardons,  granted 
either  at  the  king's  coronation,  or  in  parliament :  the 
writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of  the  knights,  ci- 
tizens,  and  burgeffes,  are  alfo  returned  into  his  office. 
He  alfo  makes  out  fpecial  pardons  and  writs  of  execu- 
tion on  bonds  of  ftatute-ftaple  forfeited. 

Clerk  oJ  the  Deliveries  oj  the  Ordnance.  See  Ord- 
nance. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
an  officer  who  tranfcribes  and  certifies  into  the  king's 
bench,  the  tenor  of  the  record  of  the  adion  on  which 
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Clerk,  the  writ  of  error,  made  out  by  the  curiltor,  is  liroiight 
— ^'— -"  there  to  be  dcterniinctl.  In  the  king's  bench,  the  clerk 
of  the  errors  tranfcribes  and  certities  the  records  of 
caufes,  by  bill,  in  that  court,  into  the  exchequer.  And 
the  bufinefs  of  the  clerk  of  the  errors  in  tlie  exchequer, 
is  to  tranfcribe  the  records  certified  thither  out  of  the 
king's  bench,  and  to  prepare  them  for  judgment  in  the 
cxchequer-cliamber. 

Clerk  of  tie  Ef/hi'ii,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
keeps  the  "ellbin  roll,  or  enters  ellbins  :  he  alfo  provides 
parchment,  cuts  it  into  rolls,  marks  the  number  on 
them,  delivers  oat  all  the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and  re- 
ceives them  again  when  written.     See  Essoin. 

Clkrk  of  thi  EJhi'atj,  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
who  every  term  receives  the  eftreats  out  of  the  lord- 
treafurer's  remembrancer's  office,  and  writes  them  out 
to  be  levied  for  the  crown. 

Clerk  of  the  Cnstt-dath,  formerly  an  officer  in 
chancery,  but  now  aboliffied. 

Clerk  ofthi  Ha>/i[';r,  or  Hanaper,  an  officer  in  chan- 
cery, whole  bufinefs  is  to  receive  all  money  due  to  the 
king  for  the  feals  of  charters,  letters  patent,  commif- 
fions,  and  writs  ;  alfo  the  fees  due  to  the  officers  for 
enrolling  and  examining  them. 

Clerk  C'unftrolUr  ofthi  King's  Ho!/fehold,3.\\  officer 
of  the  king's  court,  authorifed  to  allow  or  difallow 
the  charges  of  purfuivants,  meflengers  of  the  green- 
cloth,  &c.  to  infpeft  and  controiil  all  defects  of  any 
of  the  inferior  officers  ;  and  to  fit  in  the  counting-houfe 
with  the  lord-ftevvard  and  other  officers  of  the  houfe- 
hold  for  regulating  fuch  matters. 

Clerk  of  the  King 's  Silver,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  has  palled 
the  office  of  the  cujhs  brevium  ,-  and  who  enters  the  ef- 
fedt  of  writs  of  covenant,  into  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpofe,  according  to  which  all  the  fines  of  that  term 
are  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Mark:t,  an  officer  of  the  king's  houfe, 
to  whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the  king's  meafures 
and  weights,  the  flandards  of  thofe  that  ought  to  be 
ufed  all  over  England. 

Clerk  oftheNtchils,  or  Nihils,  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  makes  a  roll  of  all  fuch  fums  as  are  ni- 
chilled  by  the  ffieriffs  upon  their  eftreats  of  green  wax, 
and  delivers  them  in  to  the  remembrancer  of  the  trea- 
fury,  to  have  execution  done  upon  them  for  the  king. 
See  Nihil 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance.     See  Ordnance. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attorney-general,  for  making 
out  all  writs  of  capias  iit!egatii}?i3.iicvo\.\x\3.\^ry ,  to  which 
there  muft  be  the  king's  attorney's  name. 

Clerk  of  the  Paper-office,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
king's  bench,  whofc  bufinefs  is  to  make  up  the  paper- 
books  of  fpecial  pleadings  in  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fcf- 
fions  of  the  peace,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  read  indiftments, 
inrol  the  proceedings,  and  draw  the  proccfs  :  he  like- 
wife  certifies  into  the  king's  bench  tranfcripts  of  in- 
diftments,  outlawries,  attainders,  and  conviftions  had 
before  the  juftices  of  peace,  within  the  time  limited  by 
flatute,  under  a  certain  penalty.  This  office  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  ciiflos  rotiilorum,  arid  may  be  executed  by  de- 
puty. 


Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  that  belongs  to  the  ex- 
chequer, whofe  bufinefs  is  to  enter  every  teller's    bill  ' 
into  a  parchment- roll  called />f///j  rirct'/>/6r/.'w  ;   and  to 
make  anotlier  roll  of  payments  called  pellis  exituum. 

Clerk  of  the  petty  Bag,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, whereof  there  are  three,  the  mailer  of  the  rolls 
being  the  chief:  their  bufinefs  is  to  record  the  return 
of  all  inquifitions  out  of  every  ffiire  ;  to  make  out  pa- 
tents of  cuftomers,  gangers,  comptrollers,  &c.  ;  libe- 
rates upon  extent  of  Ihatules-llaple  ;  conge  d'  elires  foj- 
bilhops  ;  fummons  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  bur- 
gclles  to  parliament  ;  and  commiilions  direfted  to 
knights  and  others  of  every  lliire,  for  allelfing  fubfidies 
and  taxes. 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  who 
having  the  accounts  of  all  debts  due  to  the  king,  deli- 
vered out  of  the  remembrancer's  office,  charges  them 
in  a  great  roll  folded  up  like  a  pipe.  He  writes  out 
warrants  to  IherifFs,  to  levy  the  faid  debts  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  debtors  ;  and  if  they  have  no  goods, 
then  he  draws  them  down  to  the  treafurer's  remem- 
brancer to  write  cllrcais  againft  their  lands. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer,  ia 
whofe  office  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  having  fpecial 
privilege,  ought  to  fue  or  be  fued  in  any  ailTiion.  In 
this  office  alfo  aftions  at  law  may  be  profecuted  by  other 
perlbns,  but  the  painlift"  ought  to  be  tenant  or  debtor 
to  the  king,  or  fome  way  accountable  to  him.  The 
under  clerks  are  attorneys  in  all  fuits. 

Clerks  of  Privy-fat,  four  officers  that  attend  the 
lord  privy  feal,  for  writing  and  making  out  all  things 
thatarcfcnt  by  warrant  from  the  fignet  tothe  privy  feal, 
and  to  be  palled  the  great  feal ;  and  likewife  to  make 
out  privy  feals,  upon  fpecial  occafions  of  his  majefty's 
aftairs,  as  for  loan  of  money,  or  the  like. 

Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  an  officer  of  the  chancery,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  make  fearches  after,  and  copies  of  deeds, 
officers,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  Signet,  an  officer  continually  attending 
upon  his  majefty's  principal  fecretary,  who  has  the  cu- 
ftodyof  the  privy  fignet,  as  well  for  fealing  the  king's 
private  letters  as  thofe  grants  which  pais  the  king's 
hand  by  bill  figned.  There  are  four  of  thefe  officers 
who  have  their  diet  at  the  fecretary's  table. 

Six  Clerks,  officers  in  chancery  next  in  degree  be- 
low the  twelve  mafters,  whofe  buiinefs  is  to  inrol  com- 
miffions,  pardons,  patents,  warrants,  &c.  which  pafs 
the  great  feal.  They  were  anciently  clerici,  and  for- 
feited their  places  if  they  married.  Thefe  are  alfo  at- 
torneys for  parties  in  fuits  depending  in  the  court  of 
chancery. 

Clekk  of  the  Treafiry,  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping 
the  records  of  the- court,  makes  out  all  records  of  «;//- 
prills,  and  likewife  all  exemplifications  of  records  being 
in  the  treafury.  Ke  has  the  fees  due  for  all  fearches  ; 
and  has  under  him  an  under  keeper,  who  always  keeps 
one  key  of  the  treafury-door. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants,  an  officer  of  the  common 
picas,  whofc  bufinefs  is  to  enter  all  warrants  of  at- 
torney (or  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  fuit  ;  and  to  in- 
rol deeds  of  bargain  and  fale,  that  are  acknowledged 
in  court,  or  before  a  judge.  His  office  is  likewife  to 
eftreat  into  the  exchequer  all  illiits,  fines,  eftreats,  and 
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Gierke    amercements,  which  grow  due  to  the  crown  in  that 

Clermont,  court. 

" ^ '      CLERKE,  (Captain  Cliarlcs)  a  celebrated  Engliili 

navigator,  was  bred  up  in  the  navy  from  his  youth, 
and  was  prcfcnt  in  ieveral  aftions  during  ilic  war  of 
1 75 J.  In  that  between  the  Belloiia  and  Couragcux 
he  was  in  great  danger  ;  for  having  been  llationcd  in 
the  mizen-top  on  board  the  former,  the  mall  was  car- 
ried overboard  by  a  fliot,  and  he  fell  into  the  fca  along 
with  it :  but,  however,  was  taken  up  without  ha- 
ving received  any  injury.  When  Commodore  Byron 
made  his  tirll  voyage  round  the  world,  Mr  Clcrke  fer- 
ved  on  board  his  fliip  in  quality  of  a  midlhipman  ;  and 
was  afterwards  on  the  American  llation.  Jn  the  year 
I  768,  he  failed  round  the  world  a  fecond  time  in  the 
Endeavour,  on  board  which  he  fcrved  in  the  flation 
of  mailer's  mate  ;  but,  during  the  voyage,  fucceeded 
to  a  lieutenancy.  He  returned  in  i  77J,  and  was  foon 
after  appointed  mafter  and  commander.  When  Cap- 
tain Cook  undertook  his  lafl  voyage,  Mr  Clerke  w-as 
appointed  Captain  of  ths  Difcovery ;  and  in  confequence 
ot  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  naturally  fucceeded  to 
the  fiprenie  command.  He  did  not,  however,  long 
enjoy  his  new  dignity.  Before  his  departure  from 
England,  he  had  manifefl  fymptoms  of  a  confumption. 
Of  this  difeafe  he  lingered  during  the  \vhole  of  the  voy- 
age ;  and  his  long  refidence  in  the  cold  northern  cli- 
mates cut  off  all  hopes  of  recovery  :  but  though  fenfible 
that  the  only  chance  he  had  of  prolonging  his  life  was  by 
a  fpeedy  return  to  a  warmer  climate,  has  attention  to 
his  duty  was  fo  great,  that  he  perfevered  in  fcarch  of 
a  palfage  between  the  Afiatic  and  American  continents 
until  every  one  of  the  officers  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  impracticable.  He  bore  his  dillcmper  with  great 
firmnefs  and  equanimity,  retaining  a  good  flow  of  fpi- 
rits  to  the  lall ;  and  died  on  the  22d  of  Auguft  1778, 
in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  the  fliip  being  then  within 
view  of  the  coaft  of  Kamtfchatka. 

Clerke's  IJJa/id  lies  on  thewcftern  fide  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  in  N.  Lat.  63.  15.  and  E.  Long. 
190.  30.  It  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  his 
laft  voyage,  but  a  landing  could  not  be  cfFedtcd.  At 
a  di/lance  it  appeared  to  be  of  confiderable  extent,  and 
to  have  feveral  hills  connefted  with  the  low  grounds  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  group  of  illands. 
Near  its  eallcrn  extremity  is  a  little  llland  remarkable 
for  havingthree  clevatedrocksnpon  it.  Boththelarge 
and  fmall  illand  are  uninhabited. 

CLERMONT,  a  confiderable,  rich,  and  populous 
town  of  France,  inAuvergne,  withabilhop'sfce.  The 
cathedral,  the  public  fquares,  and  walks,  are  very 
fine.  Here  is  a  bridge  naturally  formed,  as  they  pre- 
tend, by  the  petrifying  quality  of  a  fountain.  E.  Long, 
3.  18.  N.  Lat.  45.  47. 

Clermont  Mantifaipt,  is  a  copy  of  St  Paul's  Epi- 
ftles,  found  in  the  monaflery  of  Clermont  in  France, 
Rnd  ufed  by  Beza,  together  with  the  Cambridge  MS. 
in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftamenr.  This 
copy  is  in  the  odavo  form,  and  is  written  on  line 
vellum  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  -fome  mutilations. 
Beza  fuppofes  that  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
Cambridge  copy ;  but  both  were  probably  written 
iby  a  Latin  fcribe  in  a  later  period  tha.T  he  alhgns 
•to  them.  The  various  readings  of  this  MS.  were 
coiTunuuicated    to    archbifiiop   Ulhev,    ai:d    they  are 
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preferved  by  Walton.     The  MS.   itfelf  was  in  the  cieromm- 
poileflion  of  Morinus ;  and  after  his  death  deuofited        ry 
among  the  MS.  copies  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Pai'is,         II 
N°  2245.  Cleveland. 

CLEROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed  '  '  ' 
by  the  throwing  of  dice,  or  little  bones  ;  and'obfer- 
viiig  the  points,  or  marks,  turned  up.  The  word 
comes  from  x^sfot,  "  lot,"  and  //«w8/a,  "  divination." 
At  Bura,  a  city  of  Achaia,  was  a  temple  and  ce- 
lebrated oracle  of  Hercules ;  where  fuch  as  confultcd 
the  oracle,  after  praying  to  the  idol,  threw  four  dies, 
the  points  whereof  being  well  fcanned  by  the  pricll, 
he  was  (uppofed  to  draw  an  anfwer  from  them. 

Something  of  this  kind  fecms  to  have  been  pracli- 
fed  with  regard  to  Jonah. 

CLERVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Tranche 
Comte,  feated  on  the  river  Doux,  belonging  to~  the 
houfe  of  Wirtemberg,  but  depends  on  the  crown  of 
France.     E.  Long.  5.  57.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

CLERVAUX,  one  of  the  mo/l  celebrated  and  fincfl; 
abbeys  of  France,  in  Champagne,  five  miles  from  Bar- 
fur- Aube,  and  feated  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  woods 
and  mountains.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Ciflercian  or- 
der. Here  is  a  famous  tun  of  St  Bernard,  which 
will  hold  Soo  tuns  of  wine.  Near  this  abbey  is  a 
fmall  town. 

CLESIDES,  a  Greek  painter,  about  276  years 
before  Chrift,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  I.  He  re- 
venged the  injuries  he  had  received  from  queen  Stra- 
tonice  by  reprefenting  her  in  the  arms  of  a  fiflterman. 
However  indecent  the  painter  might  reprefent  the 
queen,  Ihe  was  drawn  with  fuch  perfonal  beauty,  thaf 
llie  preferved  the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded  the  ar- 
ti/t. 

CLETHRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia order,  belonging  to  the  decandria clafs of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  or- 
der, Bicortiei.  The  calyx  is  quinquepariite  ;  the  pe- 
tals five  ;  the  ftigma  trifid  ;  the  capfule  trilocular  and 
three-valved.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Alni- 
folia.  This  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where 
it  grows  in  moifl  places,  and  near  the  fides  of  rivukts, 
rifing  near  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  ihaped 
like  thofe  of  the  alder-tree,  but  longer  ;  ihefe  are 
placed  alternately  upon  the  branches  :  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  clofe  fpikes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  ;  they  are  white,  compofed  of  five  petals,  and 
have  ten  ftamina  in  each,  nearly  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  petals.  This  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
open  air  in  Britain,  and  is  one  of  the  mofl.  beautiful 
flowering  flirubs.  Its  feafon  is  commonly  about  the 
beginning  of  July  ;  and,  if  the  feafon  is  not  very  hot, 
there  will  be  part  of  the  fpikes  in  beauty  till  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  This  Ihrub  will  thrive  bcft  in  moilt 
land,  and  requires  a  flieltcred  fituation,  where  it  may 
be  defended  from  flrong  winds,  which  frequent- 
ly break  oft"  the  branches  where  they  are  too  much 
expofed  to  their  violence.  It  is  propagated  by  layers, 
but  they  arc  generally  two  years  before  they  take  root. 
It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are  fent 
out  fi'om  the  roots  :  if  thcfe  are  carefully  taken  off 
with  fibres  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery- 
bed,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  in  two  years  to  tranf- 
plant  where  they  are  to  remain. 

CLEVELAND,  a  diftri(ft  in  the  north  riding  of 
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CUTeland  Yorkdiire  in  England,  from  whence  the  noMe  family 
II         of  Fitzroy  took  the  title  of  Duke,  but  wliich  is  now 
Cliflfbrti*.  extinft. 

"*  "  ■  Cleveland,  (John)  an  Englilh  poet  of  fome  emi- 
nence in  his  time,  who  during  the  civil  v/ar  under 
Charles  I.  engaged  as  a  literary  champion  in  the  royal 
caufe  agaliift  the  parliantentarians.  He  died  in  1658, 
and  was  much  extolled  by  his  party.  His  works, 
which  confill  of  poems,  charadlcrs,  orations,  epiftles, 
&c.  were  printed  in  odavo  in  1677. 

CLEVKS,  the  duchy  of,  a  province  of  the  circle  of 
Wellphalia,  in  Germany.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  40  miles  in  length  from 
call  to  weft,  and  20  in  breadth  fro:n  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  a  tine  agreeable  coimtry,  and  pretty  populous. 
The  towns  are,  Cleves  the  capital,  C'alcar,  Gennet, 
Santcn,  Orfoy,  Bureck,  and  Greit.  Thefe  lie  on  the 
left  iide  the  river.  On  the  right,  Diiylburgh,  Wcfe, 
Rees,  and  Emraerick.  There  have  been  great  con- 
tefts  about  this  duchy,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  king 
of  PralTia.  ^ 

Cleves,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  tiie  duchy  of  Cle- 
ves, of  whicli  it  is  the  capital.  It  flands  upon  a  plea- 
fani  hill,  about  three  miles  from  the  Rhine,  with 
which  it  communicates,  by  means  of  a  canal  which 
is  large  enough  for  great  barges.  The  callle  Hands 
upon  a  mountain,  and,  though  old,  is  very  agreeable. 
Calvinifts,  Lutherans,  and  Roman  Catholics,  are 
ail  tolerated  in  this  city.  E.  Long.  5.  36.  N.  Lat. 
ji.  40. 

CLIENT,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put 
liimfelf  under  the  proteftion  of  fome  great  man,  who 
in  refpedt  of  that  relation  was  called  patron. 

This  patron  aihfted  his  client  with  his  proteiJtion, 
intereft,  and  goods  ;  and  the  client  gave  hjs  vote  for 
his  patron,  when  he  fought  any  office  for  himfelf  or 
his  friends.  Clients  owed  refpedt  to  their  patrons,  as 
thefe  owed  them  their  proteftion. 

The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romulus, 
to  unite  the  rich  and  poor  together,  in  Inch  a  manner 
as  that  the  one  might  live  without  contempt,  and  the 
other  without  envy  ;  but  the  condition  of  a  client,  in 
conrfe  of  time,  became  little  elfe  but  a  moderate 
flavery. 

Client  is  now  ufed  for  a  party  in  a  law-fuit,  who 
has  turned  over  his  caufe  into  the  hands  of  a  counfel- 
lor  or  folicitor. 

CLIt'FORTIA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or- 
der, Tricocae.  The  male  calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  no 
corolla  ;  the  ftamina  near  30  in  nnmber  ;  the  female 
calyx  is  triphyllous,  fuperior  to  the  receptacle  of  the 
fruit ;  no  corolla  ;  two  llyles  ;  with  a  bilocular  cap- 
fule  ;  and  a  fingle  feed.  There  are  three  fpecies, 
all  of  them  natives  of  Africa  ;  fo  require  to  be  kept 
in  a  green-houfe  when  cultivated  in  Britain. 
Their  flowers  make  no  great  appearance ;  but  the 
plants  themfclves  are  very  ornamental  evergreens. 
They  grow  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet ;  and 
arc  propagated  liy  cuttings,  which  muft  be  young 
Ihoots  of  five  or  fix  inches  length.  If  thefe  are  plant- 
ed in  pots  in  fpring  or  fummer,  and  plunged  in  a 
hot  bed,  they  will  readily  take  loot.  They  mult 
Vpt.V. 


be  watered  plentifully  in  fummer,  but  very  fparingly  cnmaflcru 
in  winter.  Climate. 

CLIMACTERIC,  among  phyficians,  (from  f/z'/Auc-  '       "      ' 
tir,  "  a  ladder"),  a  critical  year  in  a  perfon's  life. 

According  to  fome,  this  is  every  fcvcnth  year  ;  bur 
others  allow  only  thofe  years  produced  by  multiplying 
7  by  the  odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  climacteii- 
cal.  Thefe  years,  they  fay,  bring  viih  them  ibmc 
remarkable  change  with  rcl'peft  to  health,  life,  or  for- 
tune :  the  grand  climacteric  is  the  63d  year;  but 
fome,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  Siit:  the  other 
remarkable  climacterics  arc  the  7th,  2ilt,  35,  49th, 
and  56th. 

CLIMATE,  or  Clime,  in  geography,  a  part  of 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator  j  and  of  fuch  a  breadth,  as 
that  the  longelt  day  in  the  parallel  nearer  the  pole 
exceeds  the  longeft  day  in  that  next  the  equator  by 
fome  certain  fpaccs  ;  viz.  half  an  hour.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  iD^ipx,  "  inclinamentum."  an 
inclination. 

Th"  beginning  of  the  climate,  is  a  parallel  circle 
wherein  the  day  is  the  Ihorteit.  The  end  of  the 
climate,  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the  longeft.  The 
climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole  ;  and  are  fo  many  bands,  or  zones,  termi- 
nated by  lines  parallel  to  the  equator  :  though,  in 
ftriCtncls,  there  are  fcveral  climates  in  the  breadth  of 
one  zone.  Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  conti- 
guous ones,  in  that  the  longeft  day  in  fummer  is  longer 
or  Ihorter  by  half  an  hour  in  the  one  place  than  in  the 
other.  As  the  climates  commence  from  the  equator, 
the  firft  climate  at  its  beginning  has  its  longeft  day 
precifely  12  hours  long;  at  its  end,  12  hours  and  an 
half:  the  fecond,  which  begins  where  the  firft  ends, 
'oiz.  at  12  hours  and  an  half,  ends  at  13  hours;  and 
fo  of  the  reft,  as  far  as  the  polar  circles,  where,  what 
the  geographers  call  ^o/cr-cZ/w/t?/--"/  terminate,  and  ?;;oavA- 
climates  commence.  As  an  hour-climate  is  a  fpace 
comprifed  between  two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the 
firft  of  which  the  longeft  day  exceeds  that  in  the  lat- 
ter by  half  an  hour  ;  fo  the  month-climate  is  a  fpace 
terminated  between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar 
circles,  whofe  longeft  day  is  longer  or  Iliorter  than  that 
of  its  contiguous  one  by  a  month  or  :o  days. 

The  ajicients,  who  confined  the  climates  to  what 
they  imagined  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only 
allowed  of  feven.  The  firft  they  made  to  pafs  through 
Meroe,  the  fecond  through  Sienna,  the  third  through 
Alexandria,  the  fourth  through  Rhodes,  the  fiftji 
through  Rome,  the  fixth  through  Pontus,  and  the  fe- 
venth  through  the  mouth  of  the  Boryfthencs.  The 
moderns,  who  have  failed  further  toward  the  poles, 
make  30  climates  on  each  iide  ;  and,  in  regard  the 
obliquity  of  the  fpliere  makes  a  little  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  longeft  day,  inftead  of  half  an  hour, 
fome  of  them  only  make  the  ditference  of  climates  a 
quarter. 

Vulgarly  the  term  climate  is  befiowed  on  any  coun- 
try or  region  diftering  from  another  either  in  refpeCl 
of  the  feafons,  the  quality  of  the  foil,  or  even  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  ;  without  any  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  longeft  day.  Abulfeda,  an  Ara- 
bic author,  diftinguiflies  the  firft  kind  of  climates  by 
I  the 
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Climate  the  term  real  climates,  and  the  latter  by  that  of  aji- 
paren:  cliiiiatis.  Vareuius  gives  us  a  tabic  of  30  cli- 
mates ;    but    without    any    regard    to  the  retVadion. 


Clio. 


Ricciolus    furnilhes   a   more    accurate   one,  v.hcrtiii    Climat* 
the  rcfra(3ioiis  are  allowed  for  ;  an  aDflracSt  of  which         1 
follows  : 


Clitori*. 


Middle  Lonaell 

Latit. 

Middle   Longe 

11    Lat 

it. 

Middle 

Latit. 

Coat. 

Aorth 

Cent. 

South 

of  C/im. 

Day. 

oiClim. 

Day 

ofcnm. 

Light. 

Night. 

Light. 

Night. 

I 

i2th    30 

1° 

18 

VIII 

1 6th 

048 

15 

XV 

660   S3 

,,d 

27- 

30^ 

28'' 

II 

13         0 

15 

36 

IX 

17 

053 

46 

XVI 

69     30 

62 

58 

60 

59 

III 

13       30 

23 

8 

X 

18 

0 

57 

44 

XVII 

73       0 

93 

87 

89 

88 

IV 

14         0 

29 

49 

XI 

19 

0 

60 

^9 

XVIII 

78       6 

124 

117 

120 

118 

V 

14       3c 

^^ 

3J 

XII 

20 

0 

62 

44 

XIX 

84       c 

156 

148 

150 

149 

VI 

15         0 

40 

32 

XIII 

22 

0 

65 

10 

XX 

90       0 

188 

180 

178 

177 

VTI 

1^       qc 

44 

42     XIV  !24 

0 

65 
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CLIMAX,  or  Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
wherein  the  word  or  expreffion  which  ends  the  tirfl: 
member  of  a  period  begins  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  ;  fo 
that  every  member  will  make  a  dillinft  fentence,  ta- 
king its  rife  from  the  next  foregoing,  till  the  argument 
and  period  be  beautifully  finifhed ;  as  in  the  following 
gradation  of  Dr  Tillotfon  :  "  After  we  have  praftifed 
good  adions  a  while,  they  become  eafy  ;  and  when 
they  are  eafy,  we  begin  to  take  pleafurc  in  them  ; 
and  when  they  pleafe  us,  we  do  them  frequently  ;  and 
by  frequency  of  ads,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit ;  and 
confirmed  habit  is  a  kind  of  fecond  nature  ;  and  fo  far 
as  any  thing  is  natural,  fo  far  it  is  necelTary  ;  and  we 
can  hardly  do  otherwife  ;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times 
when  we  do  not  think  of  it." 

CLINCH,  in  the  lea-language,  that  part  of  a  cable 
which  is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  and  then 
feized  or  made  fall. 

CLINCHING,  in  the  fea-language,  a  kind  of  flight 
caulking  ufed  at  fea,  in  a  profped  of  foul  weather, 
about  the  pods  :  it  conlifls  in  driving  a  little  oakum 
into  their  feams,  to  prevent  the  water  coming  in  at 
them. 

CLINIC,  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  church- 
hiftorians  to  thofe  who  received  baptifm  on  their  death- 
bed. 

Clinic  Medicine,  was  particularly  ufed  for  the  me- 
thod of  viiiting  and  treating  lick  perfons  in  bed,  for 
the  more  exad  difcovery  of  all  the  fymptoms  of  their 
difeafe. 

CLINIAS,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  and  mufi- 
cian,  in  the  65th  Olympiad.  He  was  wont  to  ailuage 
his  paflion,  being  very  choleric,  by  his  lyre. 

CLINOPODIUM,  Fiei-d-basil:  A  genus  of  the 
gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
cf  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4ifl  order,  Afperifoltte.  The  involucnun  confifls 
of  many  fmall  brifiles  under  the  verticillus  or  whir]  of 
lowers.  There  are  (ix  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous 
plants,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  They 
are  remarkable  only  for  their  flrong  odour,  being 
fomewhat  between  marjoram  and  balil. 

CLIO,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  firfl  of  the  mufcs, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne.  She  prefulcd 
over  hiftory.  She  is  reprefented  crowned  with  laurels, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  a  book  in  the 
other.    Sometimes  flie  holds  a  plcdtrum  or  quill  with 


a  hite.  Her  name  fignifies  honour  and  reputation, 
xXfot,  gloria  ;  and  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record 
the  adions  of  brave  and  illuftrious  heroes.  She  had 
Hyacintha  by  Pierius,  fon  of  Magnes. 

Clio,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  moUufca.  The  body  is  oblong  and 
fitted  for  fwimming ;  and  it  has  two  membranaceous 
wings  placed  oppolite  to  each  other.  The  fpecies  are 
three,  principally  diftingidlhcd  by  the  fliape  of  their 
vagina,  and  are  all  natives  of  the  ocean. 

CLIPEUS,  in  natural  hillory,  a  name  given  to  the 
flat  deprelled  centronise,  from  their  refembling  a  Ihicld. 
See  Centronia. 

CLISTHKNES,  a  famous  Athenian  magiflrate, 
the  author  of  the  mode  of  banilhing  ambitious  citizens 
by  ollracilni,  or  writing  their  names  upon  a  fliell  :  the 
intention  was  patriotic,  but  it  was  abufed  like  all  other 
human  inftitutions  ;  fome  of  the  worthiell  citizens  of 
Athens  being  thus  exiled.  He  died  510  years  before 
Chrifl, 

CLITOMACHUS,  the  philofopher,  flourilhed  a- 
bout  140  years  before  Chrifl.  He  was  born  at  Car- 
thage ;  quitted  his  country  at  40  years  of  age  ;  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
ceffor  to  Carneades.  He  compofed  many  books,  but 
they  are  all  lofl. 

CLITORIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  decan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  32d  or- 
der, Papilioiiaceit.  The  corolla  is  fupine,  or  turned 
down-fide  up ;  with  the  vexillum  or  flag-petal  very 
large,  patent,  and  almoll  covering  the  alje  or  wing-pe- 
tals. There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous 
perennials,  or  annuals,  of  the  kidney-bean  kind,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  both  the  Indies.  The  lialk  is  climbing, 
fiender,  and  of  the  height  of  a  man.  The  leaves  are 
winged,  placed  alternately,  and  confift  of  two,  three, 
or  five  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The 
flowers,  which  are  elegant,  fland  fingly,  each  on  its 
proper  foot-flalk.  They  are  very  large,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  deep  blue,  but  fometimes  of  a  white  colour. 
From  the  fiuit  of  this  plant  is  diflilled  an  eye-water. 
The  beans  reduced  to  powder,  and  taken  in  broth,  to 
the  quantity  of  two  drachms,  prove  a  gentle  purge  ; 
and  Grimmius  remarks,  in  his  Labor  Ceyl.  that  the 
powder  of  the  dried  beans,  being  mixed  with  the  milk 
of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  with  broth,  and  adminiflered  in 
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Clitoris    quantity  from  one  to  three  drachms,  not  only  mitigates 
II  colic  pains,  but  is  very  ufcfiil,  and  much  iilcd  in  Cey- 

Clive.     imi^  m  all  diforders  of  ihe  ftomach  and  bowels.     Thcfe 
^~~' plants  are  propagated  by  feeds;  and,  in  Britain,  mull 
be  kept  continually  in  a  ftovc. 

CLITORIS,  in  aiaatomy,  is  a  part  of  the  external 
puJe.ida,  fituated  at  the  angle  which  thenyraphae  form 
wit.l  each  othrr.  Like  the  penis  it  has  an  erection, 
and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  principal  feat  of  venereal 
pleafure.  The  clitoris  is  of  dittcrcnt  lizes  in  diiferent 
women  ;  but  in  general  it  is  fmall,  and  covered  with 
tlie  labia.  The  preternaturally  enlarged  clitoris  is 
what  conflitutes  an  hermaphrodite.  When  the  clito- 
ris is  too  large,  it  may  be  fo  extirpated  as  to  remove 
the  unnccelfary  part  ;  but  this  requires  much  care,  for 
a  farther  extirpation  fubjeds  the  patient  to  an  involun- 
tary difcharge  of  urine. 

CLITUMNUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  river  of  Umbiia, 
on  this  fide  the  Apcnnine.  According  to  Pliny, 
it  was  a  fountain  conlifling  of  feveral  veins,  fituated 
between  Hifpellum  and  Spoletium ;  which  foon  af- 
ter fwelled  into  a  very  large  and  navigable  river, 
running  from  eaft  to  well  into  the  Tinia,  and  both  to- 
gether into  the  Tiber.  A  river  famous  for  its  milk- 
white  flocks  and  herds,  (Virgil.)  The  god  of  the  ri- 
ver was  called  Clittnwnis. 

CLITUS,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Great's  nurfe, 
followed  that  prince  in  his  conquefts,  and  faved  his 
life  by  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rofaces,  which  held 
an  ax  lifted  up  to  kill  liim  at  the  pafTage  of  the 
Granicns.  Alexander,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  fome  time  after  invited  him  to  fupper  ;  when 
Clitus,  at  the  end  of  the  rcpafl,  being  heated  with 
wine,  diminiQied  the  exploits  of  that  prince,  in  order 
to  magnifythofeof  Philip  his  father.  Thisfo  enraged 
Alexander,  that  he  killed  him  with  his  own  liand  ;  but 
he  was  afterwards  fo  afflicled  at  it,  that  he  attempted 
Jiis  own  life. 

CLIVE,  (Robert)  lord,  fon  of  Richard  Clive,  Efq; 
ofStyche  near  Drayton  in  Salop  in  England,  was  born  in 
.1725.  Toward  the  clofe  of  the  wai"  in  1741,  he  was 
fent  as  a  writer  in  the  Eafl  India  fervice  to  Madras  ;  but 
being  fonder  of  the  camp  than  the  compting-houfe,  he 
foon  availed  himfelf  of  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
his  pen  for  a  pair  of  colours.  He  firfl  diflinguiihed 
himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Pondicherry  in  1 748  ;  ac^ed 
under  major  Laurence  at  the  taking  of  Devi  Cotta  in 
Tanjore,'  who  wrote  of  his  military  talents  in  high 
terms  ;  commanded  a  fmall  party  for  the  taking  of 
Arcot,  and  afterwards  defended  that  place  againfl  the 
French  ;  and  performed  many  other  exploits,  which, 
confidering  the  remotenefs  of  the  fcene  of  aftion, 
would  require  a  long  detail  to  render  fulRciently  in- 
telligible. He  was,  however,  in  brief,  looked  upon 
and  acknowledged  as  the  man  who  firfl  ronfed  his 
countrymen  to  fpirited  aftion,  and  raifed  their  repu- 
tation in  the  Eafl :  fo  that  when  he  came  over  to 
England  in  1753,  he  was  prefented,  by  the  court  of 
direftors,  with  a  rich  fword  fet  with  diamonds,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  part,  and  an  incitement  to  future, 
fervices.  Captain  Clive  returned  to  India  in  1755,  as 
governor  of  fort  St  David,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  king's  troops  ;  when  as  commander  of 
the  company's  troops,  he,  in  conjimftion  with  admiral 


Watfon,  reduced  Angria  the  pirate,  and  became  ma- 
iler of  Geria,  liis  capital,  with  all  his  accumulated  trea- 
lure.     On  the  lofs  of  Calcutta  and  the  well    known  , 
barbarity  of  the  foubah  Surajah  Dow  la,  they  failed  to  " 
Bengal;  where  they  took   fort  W  illiam,   in   January 
1757  ;  and  colonel  Clive  defeating  the  fnubah's  army 
foon  after,  accelerated  a  peace.     Surajah  Dowla's  per- 
fidy, however,  foon  produced  fredi  hoflilities,  which 
ended  in  his  ruin  ;  he  being  totally  defeated  by  colonel 
Clive  at  the  famous  battle  of  Plalfey.     The  next  day 
the  conqueror   entered   Muxadabad   in  triumph  ;   and 
placed  jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the  principal  gene- 
rals, on  the  throne  :  the  depofed  foubah  \\  as  foon  af- 
ter taken,  and  privately  put  to  death  by  JafEcr's  fon. 
Admiral  Watfon  died  at  Calcutta;  but  colonel   Cli^c 
commanded  in  Bengal  the  two  fucceeding  years  :  he 
was  honoured  by  the  Mogul  with  the   dignity  of  an 
Omrah  of  the  empire  ;  and  was  rewarded  by  the  new 
foubah  with  a  grant  of  lands,  or  ajaghire,  producing 
27,0001.  a-year.     In  1760,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  com- 
pany, was  eleded  member  of  parliament  for  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  was  raifed  to  an  Irilh    peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Clive  Baron  of  Plalfey.     In  1764,  frefli  diflur- 
bances  taking  place  in  Bengal,  lord  Clive  was  efleem- 
ed  the  only  man  qualiiied  to  fettle  them,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly again  appointed  to  that  prefidency;  after  be- 
ing honoured  with  the  order  of  the   Bath,  and  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.     When  he  arrived  in  India 
he  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  expeftation,  in  refto- 
ring  tranquillity  to  the  province  without  flricking  a 
blow,  and  fixed  the  highefl  ideas  of  the  Britifli  power 
in   the  minds  of  the  natives.     He  returned    home  in 
1767;  and,  in  1772,  when  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
into   the  conduft  of  the    Eail    India   company   was 
agitated,  he    entered    into    an    able   juftific'ation    of 
hiinfelf  in  a  mailerly   fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons.    He  ditAfudde7!lj/  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1774- 

CLOACA,  in  antiquity,  the  common   fewers  of 
Rome,  to  carry  off  the  dirt  and  foil  of  the  city  into 
the  Tiber;  jullly  reckoned  among  the  grand  works  of 
the  Romans.     The  firfl  common  fewer,  called  Cloaca 
Maxima,  was  built  by  Tarquinius,  fome  fay  Prifcus, 
others  Superbus,  of  huge  blocks  of  flone  joined  toge- 
ther without  any  cement,  in  the  manner  of  the  edi- 
fices of  thofe  early  times  ;  confifling  of  three  rows  of 
arches  one  above  another,  which  at  length  conjoin 
and  unite  together  ;  meafuring  in  the  clear  18  palms 
in  height,  and  as  many  in  width.     Under  thefe  arches 
they  rowed  in  boats;  which  made  Pliny  fay  that  the 
city  was  fufpended  in  air,  and  that  they  failed  beneath 
the    houfes.      Under   thefe    arches    alfo   were  ways 
through  which  carts  loaded  with  liay  could  pafs  with 
eafe.     It  began   in  the  Forum  Romanum ;  meafured 
300  paces  in  length  ;  and  emptied  itfelf  between  the 
temple  of  Vefla  and   the  Pons    Senatorius.     There 
were  as  many  principal  fewers  as  there  were  hills. 
Pliny  concludes  their  firmnefs  and  llrengih  from  their 
flanding  for  fo  many  ages  the  Ihocks  of  earthquakes, 
the  fall  of  houfes,  and  the  vafl  loads  and  weights  mo- 
ved over  them. 

CLOACINA,  the   goddefs  of  jakes  and  common 
fewers,  among  the  Romans. 

I  2  CLOCK, 
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Clock         CLOCK,  a  macluiic  conlli-uckd  in  fucli  a  manner, 
— ^'— "'and  regulated  fo  by  the  unitbrm  motion  of  a  pendu- 
lum (a),  as  to  mcaliire  time,  and  all  its  fubdivilions, 
with  great  exaftnels. 

The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels  is  referred  to 
Paciiicus,  archJe^con  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Lotliarius  fon  of  Louis  the  Dcbonnair,  on  the  cre- 
dit oi'  an  epitaph  quoted  by  Ughelli,  and  borrowed  by 
him  from  Penvinius.  They  were  at  firft  called  /joc- 
inrnal  diuls,  to  diltinguilh  them  from  fun-dials,  which 
fliowed  the  hour  by  the  fan's  Ihadow.  Others  afcribe 
the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  510.  Mr 
Derham  makes  clock-work  of  a  mtich  older  ilanding  ; 
and  ranks  Archimedes's  fphere  mentioned  by  Clau- 
dian,  and  that  of  Pofidonius  mentioned  by  Cicero,  a- 
mong  the  machines  of  this  kind  :  not  that  either  their 
form  or  ufe  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  ours,  but  that 
they  had  their  motion  from  I'omc  hidden  weights  or 
fprings,  with  wheels,  or  pullies,  or  fome  fucli  clock- 
work principle.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain 
the  art  of  making  clocks,  fuch  as  are  now  in  ufe,  was 
cither  tirll  invented,  or  at  leaft  retrieved,  in  Germany, 
about  200  years  ago.  The  water  clocks,  or  clepfy- 
drae,  and  fun-dials,  have  both  a  much  better  claim  to 
antiquity.  The  French  annals  mention  one  of  the  for- 
mer kind  fent  by  Aaron,  king  of  Perfia,  to  Charle- 
magne, about  the  year  807,  which,  feemed  to  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  the  modern  clocks  :  it  was  of 
brafs,  and  lliowed  the  hours  by  twelve  little  balls  of 
the  fame  metal,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  each  hour, 
and  in  falling  ftruck  a  bell  and  made  it  found.  There 
were  alfo  figures  of  12  cavaliers,  which  at  the  end  of 
each  hour  came  forth  at  certain  apertures  or  win- 
dows in  the  fide  of  the  clock,  and  ihut  them  a- 
gain,  &c. 

The  invention  of  pendulum-clocks  is  owing  to  the 
happy  indullry  of  the  laft  age  :  the  honour  of  it  is  dif- 
puted  by  Huygens  and  Galileo.  The  former,  who 
has  written  a  volume  on  the  fubjed;,  declares  it  was 
iirfl  put  in  praftice  in  the  year  1657,  and  the  defcrip- 
tion  thereof  printed  in  1658.  Bccher  de  Nova  Tem- 
foris  dimetiendi  "Theorta,  anno  1680,  contends  for  Ga- 
lileo ;  and  relates,  though  at  fecond-hand,  the  whole 
hillory  of  the  invention  ;  adding,  that  one  Treller, 
clock-maker  to  the  then  father  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  made  the  firit  pendulum-clock  at  Florence, 
by  direftion  of  Galileo  Galilei  ;  a  pattern  of  which 
was  brought  into  Holland.  The  Academy  de'l  Ci- 
mento  fay  exprefsly,  that  the  application  of  the  pen- 
dulum to  the  movement  of  a  clock  was  firfl  pro- 
pofed  by  Galileo,  and  firfl  put  in  praftice  by  his  fon 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  in  1649.  Be  the  inventor  who  he 
will,  it  is  certain  the  invention  never  flouriflied  till  it 
came  into  Hiiygens's  hands,  \^ho  infills  on  it,  that  if 
ever  Galileo  thought  of  fuch  a  thing,  he  never  brought 
it  to  any  degree  of  perfeftion.  The  firll  pendidnm- 
clock  made  in  England  was  in  the  year  1662,  by  Mr 
Fromantil  a  Dutchman. 

Amongfl  the  modern  clocks,  thofe  of  Stralburg  and 
Lyons  are  very  eminent  for  the  richnefs  of  their  fur- 
niture, and  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figures. 
In  the  firfl,  a  cock  claps  his  wings,  and  proclaims  the 


hour  ;  the  angel  opens  a  door,  and  falutes  the  virgin  ; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  defcends  on  her,  &c.  In  the  fe- 
cond,  two  horiemcn  encounter,  and  beat  the  hour  on 
each  other :  a  door  opens,  and  there  appears  on  the 
theatre  the  Virgin,  with  JefusChvilt  inherarms  ;  the 
Magi,  with  thcirrctinue,  marching  in  order,  and  prc- 
fcnting  their  gifts  ;  two  trumpeters  founding  all  the 
while  to  pro.laim  the  procciUon.  Thele,  however 
are  excelled  by  two  lately  made  by  Englilh  artifls,  and 
intended  as  a  prcfcnt  from  the  halt  India  company  to 
the  Emperor  of  China.  The  clocks  we  fpeali  of  arc 
in  the  torm  of  chariots,  in  which  are  placed,  in  a  fine 
attiiude,  a  lady,  leaning  her  right  hand  upon  a  part 
of  the  chariot,  under  which  is  a  clock  of  curious  work- 
manlhip,  little  larger  than  a  lliilling,  that  flrikcs  and 
repeats,  and  goes  eight  days.  Lpon  her  finger  fits  a 
bird  finely  modelled,  and  fct  with  diamonds  and  ru- 
bies, with  its  wings  expanded  in  a  flying  poilure,  and 
adtually  flutters  for  a  confiderable  time  on  touching  a 
diamond  button  below  it  ;  the  body  of  the  bird  (which 
contains  part  of  the  wheels  that  in  a  manner  give  life 
to  it)  is  not  the  bignefs  of  the  i6th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  gold  tube  not  umch 
thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  fmall 
round  box,  to  which  a  circular  ornament  fet  with  dia- 
monds not  larger  than  a  fixpencc  is  fixed,  which  goes 
round  near  three  hours  in  a  conllant  regular  motion. 
Over  the  lady's  head,  fupported  by  a  fmall  fluted  pil- 
lar no  bigger  than  a  quill,  is  a  double  umbrella,  under 
the  largelt  of  which  a  bell  is  fixed  at  a  confiderable  di- 
flance  from  the  clock,  and  fecms  to  have  no  connexion 
with  it ;  but  from  which  a  commnnication  is  fecretly 
conveyed  to  a  hammer,  that  regularly  itrikes  the  hour, 
and  repeats  the  fame  at  pleafure,  by  touching  a  dia- 
mond button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of 
the  lady  is  a  gold  dog ;  before  which  from  the  point 
of  the  chariot  are  two  birds  fixed  on  fpiral  fprings  ;  the 
wings  and  feathers  of  which  are  fet  with  Itoncs  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  appear  as  if  flying  away  with  the 
chariot,  which,  from  another  fecret  motion,  is  con- 
trived to  run  in  a  flraight,  circular,  or  any  other  direc- 
tion ;  a  boy  that  lays  hold  of  the  chariot  behind,  feems 
alfo  to  pulh  it  forvvard.  Above  the  umbrella  are  flow- 
ers and  ornaments  of  precious  flones  ;  and  it  terminates 
with  a  flying  dragon  fet  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
whole  is  of  gold,  moll  curioufly  executed,  and  cmbel- 
lilhed  with  lubies  and  pearls. 

Of  the  general  l\L-cha7i'tf>n  of  Clocks,  and  how  they 
meafure  Time.  The  firfi.  figure  of  Plate  CXXXIX.  is 
a  profile  of  a  clock  :  P  is  a  weight  that  is  fufpended 
by  a  rope  that  winds  about  the  cylinder  or  barrel  C, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  a  a ;  the  pivots  /;  b  go  into 
holes  made  in  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  which  they  turn 
freely.  Thefe  plates  arc  made  of  brafs  or  iron,  and  are 
conneftcd  by  means  oi  four  fill ars  TJL  ;  and  the  whole 
together  is  called  vhe  jia?ue. 

The  weight  P,  if  not  reflrained,  would  neceflarily 
turn  the  barrel  C  with  an  uniform  accelerated  motion, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  weight  was  falling  freely 
from  a  height.  But  the  barrel  is  furnifhed  with  a  rat- 
chet wheel  KK,  the  right  fideof  whofe  teeth  flrikcs 
againlt  the  click,  which  is  fixed  with  a  fcrew  to  the 

wheel 


Clock. 


(a)  A  balance  not  unlike  the  fly  of  a  kitchen-jack,  was  formerly  ufed  in  place  of  the  pcndultmi. 
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Clock,  wheel  DD,  as  reprcfenteJ  iu  tig.  2.  fi>  that  tlu-  adioii 
—>/——' of  the  weight  is  communicated  to  the  wliecl  DD,  the 
teeth  of  which  act  upon  the  teeth  of  the  fmall  wheel  d 
which  turns  upon  the  pivots  cc.  TIis  communication 
or  aclioii  of  one  wheel  with  another  is  called  the  pltih- 
ing  \  a  fmall  wheel  like  di-i  called  a  pinion,  and  its  teeth 
are  leaves  of  the  pinion.  Several  things  are  reqaifue 
to  form  a  good  pitching,  the  advantages  of  which  arc 
obvious  in  all  machinery  where  tecih  and  pinions  are 
employed.  The  teeth  and  pinion  leaves  Ihould  be  of  a 
proper  fliape,  and  perfeif  ly  equal  among  themfelves : 
the  fize  alfo  of  the  pinion  ihould  be  of  a  jull  proportion 
to  the  wheel  aiiting  into  it  ;  and  its  place  muft  be  at  a 
certain  diltance  from  the  wheel,  beyond  or  within 
which  it  will  make  a  bad  pitching. 

The  wheel  £E  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion 
d ;  and  the  motion  communicated  to  the  wheel  iyD 
by  the  weight  is  tranfmittcd  to  the  pinion  d,  confe- 
quently  to  the  wheel  E  E,  as  likewife  to  the  pi- 
llion J  and  wheel  F  F,  which  moves  thepiniony,  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  crown  or  balance  wheel  G  H  is 
fixed.  The  pivots  of  the  pinion/,  play  in  holes  of  the 
plates  L  M,  which  are  fixed  horizontally  to  the  plates 
TS.  In  a  word,  the  motion  begun  by  the  weight  is 
tranfmitted  from  the  wheel  G  H  to  the  palettes  1  K, 
and  'by  means  of  the  fork  U  X  rivettcd  on  the  pa- 
lettes communicates  motion  to  the  pendulum  A  B, 
which  is  fufpendedupon  the  hook  h.  The  pendulum 
A  B  defcribes,  round  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a  circle 
alternately  going  and  returning.  If  then  the  pendu- 
lum be  once  put  in  motion  by  a  pufh  of  the  hand,  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  at  B  will  make  it  return  upon 
itfelf,  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alternately  backward 
and  forward  till  the  refillance  of  the  air  upon  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  fricftion  at  the  point  of  fufpenlion  at  A, 
deflroys  the  original  imprellcd  force.  But  as,  at  every 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  teetli  of  the  balance- 
wheel  G  H  act  fo  upon  the  palettes  I  K  (the  pivots 
upon  the  axis  of  thefe  pallettes  play  in  two  holes  of  the 
potence  /  t),  that  after  one  tooth  H  has  communicated 
motion  to  the  palette  K,  that  tooth  efcapes  ;  then  the 
oppofite  tooth  G  ads  upon  the  palette  I,  and  efcapes 
in  the  fame  manner;  and  thus  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  efcapes  the  palettes  IK,  after  having  commu- 
nicated their  motion  to  the  palettes  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  pendulum,  inftead  of  being  Itopt,  continnes 
to  move. 

The  wheel  E  E  revolves  in  an  hour ;  the  pivot  c  of 
this  wheel  paffes  through  the  plate,  and  is  continued 
to  r  ;  upon  the  pivot  is  a  wheel  N  N  with  a  long  fock- 
et  faftened  in  the  centre  ;  upon  the  extremity  of  this 
focket  r  the  minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  N  N 
acts  upon  the  wheel  O  ;  the  pinion  of  which/"  afts 
upon  the  wheel  ^^,  fixed  upon  a  focket  which  turns 
along  with  the  wheel  N.  This  wheel ^^  makes  its  re- 
volution in  12  hours,  upon  the  focket  of  which  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed. 

From  the  above  defcription  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  i.  That 
the  weight  /  turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the  fame 
time  continues  the  motion  of  the  pendulum.  2.  That 
the  quickrtefs  of  themotionof  the  wheelsis  determined 
by  that  of  the  pendulum.  3.  That  the  wheels  point 
out  the  parts  of  time  divided  by  the  uniform  motion  of 
the  pendulum. 

When  the  cord  upon  which  tic  weight  is  fufpend- 


ed  is  entirely  run  down  fromoft'the  barrel,  it  is  v/ound 
up  again  by  means  of  a  key,  which  gocsonihe  fquarc  ' 
end  of  the  arbour  at  Q_,by  turning  it  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection from  that  in  which  the  weight  dcfcends.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  inclined  lidc  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
R  (hg.  2.)  removes  the  click  C,  io  that  the  ratchet- 
wheel  R  turns  while  the  wheel  D,  is  at  reft  ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  cord  is  wound  up,  the  click  falls  in  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  wheel  L),  and  the  right  fide  of 
the  teeth  again  act  upon  the  end  of  the  click,  which 
obliges  the  wheel  D  to  turn  along  with  the  barrel  ; 
and  the  fpring  A  keeps  the  click  between  the  teeili 
of  the  ratchet-wheel  R. 

We  fliall  now  explain  how  time  is  mcafured  by  the 
motion  of  the  pendukun  ;  and  how  the  vlieel  E,  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  minute-hand  is  fixed,  makes  but 
one  precife  revolution  in  an  hour.  The  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  are  performed  in  a  Ihortcr  or  longer  time 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  itfelf.  A 
pendulum  of  3  feet  S;  French  lines  in  length,  makes 
3600  vibrations  in  an  hour  :  /.  e.  each  vibration  is  per- 
formed in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is 
called  aficond pendulinu.  But  a  pendulum  of  9  inches 
2i  French  lines  makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or 
two  vibrations  in  a  fecond  of  time,  and  is  called  a  half 
fecond  peiidulu7ii.  Hence,  in  conltrudling  a  wheel 
whofe  revolution  muft  be  performed  in  a  given  time, 
the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  which  re- 
gulates its  motion  muft  be  conlldered.  Suppofnig, 
then,  that  the  pendulum  A  B  makes  7200  vibrations  in 
an  hour,  let  us  coniider  how  the  wheel  E  fliall  take  up 
an  hour  in  making  one  revolution.  This  entirely 
depends  on  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and 
pinions.  If  the  balance-wheel  confifts  of  30  teeth, 
it  will  turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pendu- 
lum makes  60  vibrations  ;  for  at  every  turn  of  the 
wheel,  the  fame  tooth  afts  once  on  the  palette  I,  and 
once  on  the  palette  K,  which  occafions  two  feparate 
vibrations  in  the  pendulum  :  and  the  wheel  having  30 
teeth,  it  occafions  twice  30,  or  60  vibrations.  Con- 
fequently,  this  wheel  mtift  perform  120  revolutions 
in  an  hour  ;  becaufe  60  vibrations,  which  it  occa- 
fions at  every  revolution,  are  contained  120  times 
in  7200,  the  number  ol  vibrations  performed  by  the 
pendulum  in  an  hour.  Now,  in  order  to  determine 
the  miinber  of  teeth  for  the  wheels  E  F,  and  their  pini- 
ons fy,-  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  one  revolution  of 
the  wheel  E  muft  turn  the  pinion  e  as  many  times  as 
the  number  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  is  contained  in  the 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel.  Thus,  if  the  wheel  E 
contains  72  teeth,  and  the  pinion  e  6,  the  pinion  will 
make  12  revolutions  in  the  time  that  the  wheel  makes 
I  ;  for  each  tooth  of  the  wheel  drives  forward  a  tooth 
of  the  pinion,  and  when  the  6  teeth  of  the  pinion  are 
moved,  a  complete  revolution  is  performed  ;  but  the 
wheel  E  has  by  that  time  only  advanced  6  teeth,  and 
has  dill  66  to  advance  before  its  revolution  be  com- 
pleted, which  will  occafion  1 1  more  revolutions  of 
the  pinion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  wheel  F  ha- 
ving 60  teeth,  and  the  pinion /" 6,  the  pinion  will 
make  10  revolutions  while  the  wheel  performs  one. 
Now,  the  wheel  F  being  turned  by  the  pinion  e,  makes 
12  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  E  ;  and  the  pi- 
nion f  makes  10  revolutions  for  one  of  the  wheel  F  ; 
confecjuently,  the  pinion/  performs    10  times  12  or 
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Mod:.     \2o  revuliuions  in  the  time  the  wheel  E  performs  one. 

»/— '  But  the  wheel  G,  which  is  turned  by  the  pinion  f,  oc- 

caJions  60  vibrations  in  the  pendulum  each  time  it 
turns  round  ;  conl'equently  the  wheel  G  occafions  60 
times  120  or  7200  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  while 
the  wheel  K  performs  one  revolution  ;  but  7200  is  the 
number  of  vibrations  made  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour, 
and  confequently  the  wheel  £  performs  but  one  revo- 
lution in  an  hour  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

From  this  reafoning,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  how  a 
clock  may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out being  wound  up  ;  i.  By  increaling  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  ;  2.  By  diminilliing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinions  ;  3.  Sy  encrealing  the  length  of 
the  cord  that  fufpends  the  weight ;  4.  By  increa- 
fing  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ;  and,  5.  By  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  wheels  and  pinions.  But,  in 
proportion  as  the  time  is  augmented,  if  the  weight 
continues  the  fame,  the  force  which  it  communicates 
to  the  laft  wheel  G  H  will  be  diminiflied. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  number  of 
teeth  ill  the  wheels  which  turn  the  hour  and  minute 
hands. 

The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolution  in  an  hour  ; 
the  wheel  N  N,  which  is  turned  by  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  E,  muft  likewife  make  only  one  revolution  in 
the  fame  time  ;  and  the  minute-hand  is  fixed  to  the 
focket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N  has  30  teeth,  and 
aiSts  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  li^'ewife  30  teeth, 
.and  the  fame  diameter ;  confequently  the  wheel  O 
takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution  :  now  the  wheel  O  car- 
/•.  ries  the  pinion /I,  which  has  6  teeth,  and  which  afts 
\^  upon  the  wheel  qq  of  72  teeth  ;  confequently  the  pi- 
nion />  makes  13  revolutions  while  the  wheel  qq  makes 
one,  and  of  courfe  the  wheel  qq  takes  12  hours  to  one 
revolution;  and  upon  the  focket  of  this  w-heel  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed.  All  that  has  been  faid  here  con- 
cerning the  revolutions  of  the  v.heels,  ire.  is  equally 
applicable  to  watches  as  to  clacks. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Franklin  has  contrived  a  clock  to 
fliow  the  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds,  with  only  three 
wheels  and  two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement.  The 
dial  plate  (fig.  5.)  has  the  hours  engraven  upon  it  in 
fpiral  fpaces  along  two  diameters  of  a  circle  containing 
four  times  60  minutes.  The  index  A  goes  round  in 
four  hours,  and  counts  the  minutes  from  any  hour  by 
which  it  has  palled  to  the  next  following  hour.  The 
lime,  therefore,  in  the  polition  of  the  index  fliown  in 
the  figure  is  cither  32^  minutes  paft  XII.  III.  or  VIII; 
and  fo  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  circle  it  points  to 
the  number  of  minutes  after  the  hours  which  the  in- 
dex lafl;  left  in  its  motion.  The  fm all  hand  B,  in  the 
arch  at  top,  goes  round  once  in  a  minute,  and  (liows 
the  feconds.  The  wheel-work  of  this  clock  may  be 
feeniu  fig.  4.  A  is  thefirll  or  great  wheel,  containing 
160  teeth  and  going  round  in  four  hours  with  the  in- 
dex A  in  fig.  3.  let  down  by  a  hole  on  its  axis.  This 
wheel  turns  a  pinion  B  of  10  leaves,  which  therefore 
goes  round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  axis  of 
this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C  of  120  teeth:  which  goes 
round  in  the  fame  time,  and  turns  a  pinion  D 
of  eight  leaves  round  in  a  minute,  with  the  fecond 
hand  B  of  fig.  3.  fixed  on  its  axis,  and  alfo  the  com- 
mon wheel  E  of  30  teeth  for  moving  a  pendulum 
(by  palettes)  that  vibrates  feconds,   as  in  a  common 


clock.  This  clock  is  wound  up  by  a  line  going  over 
a  pully  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  like  a  common  ' 
thirty  hour  clock.  Many  of  thtfe  admirably  fimple 
machines  have  been  conltruftcd,  which  mealure  time 
exceedingly  well.  It  is  fiibjedj  however,  to  the  in- 
convenience of  requiring  frequent  winding  by  drawing 
up  the  weight,  and  likewife  to  fome  uncertainty  as  to 
the  particular  hour  fliown  by  the  index  A.  Mr  Fer- 
gufon  has  propofed  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences  by 
the  following  conftruftion.  In  the  dial-plate  of  his 
clock  (fig.  5. )  there  is  an  opening,  abed,  below  the 
centre  ;  through  which  appears  part  of  a  flat  plate,  on 
which  the  la  hours,  with  their  uivifions  into  quarters, 
are  engraved.  This  plate  turns  reund  in  12  hours; 
and  the  index  A  points  out  the  true  hour,  &c.  B  is 
the  minute-hand,  which  goes  round  the  large  circleof 
60  minutes  whilft  the  plate  abed  fliit"ts  its  place  one 
hour  under  the  fixed  index  A.,  There  is  another  open- 
ing  f/^,  through  wliich  the- feconds  are  feen  on  a 
flat  moveable  ring  at  the  extremity  of  a  fleur-de-lis  en- 
graved on  the  dial-plate.  A  in  fig.  6.  is  the  great 
wheel  of  this  clock,  contairjii^  1 20  teeth,  and  tm-n- 
ing  round  in  12  hours.  Thp  a^is  of  this  wheel  bears 
the  plate  of  hours,  which  may  be  moved  by  a  pin  paf- 
fing  through  fmall  holes  drifted  in  the  plate,  without 
atfecling  the  w^heel-work.  The  great  wheel  A  turns 
a  pinion  B  of  ten  leaves  round  in  an  hour,  and  car- 
ries the  minute-hand  B  on  its  axis  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  the  fame  time.  On  this  altis  is  awheel  C  of 
120  teeth,  turning  round  a  pinion  D  of  fix  leaves  in 
three  minutes  ;  on  the  axis  of  which  there  is  a  wheel 
E  of  90  teeth,  that  keeps  i.  pendulum  in  motion,  vi- 
brating feconds  by  palettes,  as  in  a  common  clock, 
when  the  pendulum-wheel  has  only  30  teeth,  and  goes 
round  in  a  minute.  In  order  to  fliow  the  feconds  by 
this  clock,  a  thin  plate  muft  be  divided  into  three 
times  fixty,  or  180  equal  parts,  and  numbered  10,  20, 
30,  40,  50,  60,  three  times  fuccelFively  ;  and  fixed 
on  the  fame  axis  with  the  wheel  of  90  teeth,  fo  as  to 
turn  round  near  the  back  of  the  dial-plate  ;  and  thefe 
divifions  will  fhow  the  feconds  through  the  opening 
efgh,  fig.  5.  This  clock  will  go  a  W"eek  without 
winding,  and  always  Ihow  the  precife  hour  ;  but  this 
clock,  as  Mr  Fergufon  candidly  acknow  ledges,  has  two 
difadvantages  of  which  Dr  Franklin's  clock  is  free, 
when  the  minute-hand  B  is  adjufted,  the  hour-plate 
muft  alfo  be  fet  right  by  means  of  a  pin  ;  and  the  fniall- 
nefs  of  the  teeth  in  the  pendulum-wheel  will  caufe  the 
pendulum  ball  to  defcribe  but  fmall  arcs  in  its  vibra- 
tions ;  and  therefore  the  momentum  of  the  ball  will  be 
lefs,  and  the  times  of  the  vibrations  will  be  more  affec- 
ted by  any  unequal  inipulfe  of  the  pendulum-wheel  on 
the  palettes.  Befides,  the  weight  of  the  flat  ring  on 
which  the  feconds  are  engraved  will  load  the  pivots  of 
•  the  axis  of  the  pendulum-wheel  wiih  a  great  deal  of 
friclion,  which  ought  by  all  poflible  means  to  be  avoid- 
ed. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  fecond  plate 
might  be  omitted. 

A  clock  fimilar  to  Dr  Franklin's  was  made  in  Lin- 
colnflire  about  the  end  of  laft  century  or  beginning  of 
this  ;  and  is  now  in  London  in  the  polfeiTion  of  a 
grandfon  of  the  perfou  who  made  it. 

A  clock,  fiiowing  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  the  age  and  phafes  of  the  moon, 
■with  the  time' of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  and  the 
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CIocV.  times  of  high  and  low  water,  by  having  only  two 
*  ^  •'  wheels  and  a  pinion  added  to  the  common  movement, 
was  contrived  by  Mr  Fcrgulon,  and  dcfcribed  in  his  Se- 
Plat«CLX.  ledExercilcs.  The  dial-pluie  oi' this  clock  (iig  7.)  con- 
tains all  the  twenty-fonr  hours  otthe  day  and  night.  S  is 
the  fan,  which  ferves  as  an  hoarindcx,  by  going  round 
the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  M  is  the  moon, 
which  goes  round  in  twenty-fourhours  JiityminutCb  and 
a  half,  the  time  of  her  going  round  in  the  heavens  from 
one  meridian  to  the  fame  meridian  again.  The  fun  is 
fixed  to  a  circular  plate  (fee  fig.  i.),  and  carried  round 
by  the  motion  of  that  plate  on  which  the  twenty-four 
hours  are  engraven  ;  and  within  them  is  a  circle  divi- 
ded into  twenty-nine  and  a  half  equal  pares  for  the  days 
of  the  moon's  age,  reckoning  from  new  moon  to  new 
moon  ;  and  each  day  Hands  direclly  under  the  time, 
in  the  twenty-four  hour  circle  ol  the  moon's  coming  to 
the  meridian  ;  the  XII  under  the  fun  Handing  for  noon, 
and  the  oppofite  XII  for  midnight.  The  moon  M 
is  fixed  to  another  circular  plate  (fig.  6.)  of  the  fame 
diameter  with  that  which  carries  the  lun,  part  of  which 
may  be  feen  through  the  opening,  over  which  tlie 
fmall  wires  r  and  b  pais  in  the  moon-plate.  The  w'lrta 
fbows  the  moon's  age  and  time  of  her  coming  to  the 
meridian,  and  b  Ihows  the  time  of  high-water  for  that 
day  in  the  fun-plate.  The  diftance  of  theie  wires  an- 
fwers  to  the  dilFercnce  of  time  between  the  moon's 
coming  to  the  meridian  and  high-water  at  the  place  for 
which  the  clock  is  made.  At  London  their  difference 
is  two  hours  and  a  half.  Above  the  moon-plate  there 
is  a  fixed  plate  N,  fupported  by  a  wire  A,  fixed  to  it 
at  one  end  and  fixed  at  right  angles  into  the  dial-plate 
at  the  midnight  XII.  This  plate  may  reprefent 
the  earth,  and  the  dot  L  London,  or  the  place 
to  which  the  clock  is  adapted.  Around  this  plate 
there  is  an  elliptic  ihade  on  the  moon- plate,  the  high- 
eft  points  of  wliich  are  marked  high-water,  and  the 
lowefi;  low-water.  As  this  plate  turns  round  below  the 
plate  N,  thefe  points  come  fuccelllvely  even  with  L, 
and  Hand  over  it  at  the  times  when  it  is  high  or  low 
water  at  the  given  place  ;  which  times  are  pointed  by 
the  fun  S  on  the  dial-plate  ;  and  the  plate  H  above 
XII  at  noon  rifes  or  falls  with  the  tide.  As  the  fun 
S  goes  round  the  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  moon  M  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a 
half,  it  is  plain  that  the  moon  makes  only  twenty-eight 
revolutions  and  a  half,  wliililthe  fun  makes  twenty-nine 
and  a  half;  fo  that  it  will  be  tv^'enty-nine  days  and  a 
half  from  conjunftion  to  conjumflion.  And  thus  the 
wire  <?lhifis  over  one  day  of  the  moon's  age  on  the  fun- 
plate  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  phafes  of  the  moon 
for  every  day  of  her  age  may  be  feen  through  a  round 
hole  nt  in  the  moon-plate  :  thus,  at  conjumSlioii  or 
new  moon,  the  whole  fpace  feen  through  m  is  black  ;  at 
oppofition  or  full  moon  this  fpace  is  white  ;  at  cither 
quadrature  half  black  and  half  white  ;  and  at  every 
pofition  the  white  part  refembles  the  vifible  part  of  the 
moon  for  every  day  of  her  age.  The  black  fiiaded 
fpace  N/F  /  (fig.  8.)  on  the  fun-plate  ferves  for  thefe 
appearances.  N  reprefents  the  new  moon,  F  the  full 
moon,  and/herfirft  quarter,  and/  her  lafi:  quarter,  &c. 
The  wheel-work  and  tide-work  of  this  clock  are  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  9.  A  and  B  are  two  wheels  of  equal 
diameters  :  A  has  fifty-fcveniceth,  withanlioUow  axis 
that  paiTes  through  the  dial  of  the  clock,  and  carries 


the  fun-plate  with  the  fiin  S.  15  has  fifty-nine  teeth,  Clock- 
with  a  folid  fpiiidle  for  its  axis,  which  turns  within  the  '— >/ — 
hollow  axis  of  A,  and  carries  tlie  moon-plate  with  the 
moon  M :  both  wheels  are  turned  round  by  a  pinion 
C  of  nineteen  leaves,  and  tltis  piiiion  is  turned  round 
by  the  common  clock-work  in  eight  hours  ;  and  as 
nineteen  is  tlie  third  part  of  fifty-fevcn,  the  wheel  A 
will  go  round  in  twenty  four-hours  ;  and  the  wheel  B 
in  twenty-four  hours  tilty  minutes  and  a  half:  fifty- 
feven  being  to  twenty-four  as  fifty-nine  to  twenty-four 
hours  fifty  miimtes  and  a  half  very  nearly.  On  tlie 
back  of  the  wheel  B  is  fixed  an  elliptical  ring  D,  which, 
inits  revolution,  raifcs  and  lets  down  a  lever  EF,  whole 
centre  of  motion  is  on  a  pin  at  F  ;  and  this,  by  tlie  up- 
right bar  G,  raifes  and  lets  down  the  tiJc-platc  H 
twice  in  the  time  of  the  moon's  revolving  from  the  me- 
ridiaa  to  the  meridian  again :  this  plate  moves  between 
four  rollers  R,  R,  R,  R.  A  clock  of  this  kind  was 
adapted  by  Mr  Fergufon  to  the  movement  of  an  old 
watch  :  the  great  wheel  of  a  watch  goes  round  in  four 
hours  ;  on  the  axis  of  this  he  fixed  a  wheel  of  twenty 
teeth,  to  turn  a  wheel  of  forty  teeth  on  the  axis  of  tlic 
pinion  C  ;  by  which  means  that  pinion  was  turned 
round  in  eight  hours,  the  wheel  A  in  twenty-four,  and 
the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a 
half. 

To  this  article  we  fliall  fiibjoin  a  brief  account  of 
two  curious  contrivances.  The  firft,  for  giving  motion 
to  the  parts  of  a  clock  by  making  it  to  defceiid  along 
an  inclined  plane,  is  the  invention  of  Mr  Maurice 
Wheeler ;  and  the  clock  itfelf  may  be  feen  in  Don 
Saltero's  coftce-houfe  at  Chelfea.  D£,  fig.  10.  is  the  plate 
inclined  plane  on  which  the  clock  ABC  defcends  ;  CXiX 
this  conlifts  externally  of  a  hoop  about  an  inch  broad, 
and  two  fides  or  plates  Handing  out  beyond  the  hoop 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  roimd,  with  indented 
edges,  that  the  clock  may  not  Hide,  but  turn  round 
whillt  it  moves  down.  One  of  thefe  plates  is  infcribed 
with  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  pals  faccellivcly 
under  the  index  LP,  fig.  11.  which  is  always  in  a  pofi- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  lliows  the  hour 
on  the  top  of  the  machine  :  for  this  reafon  the  lower 
part  of  the  index,  or  H  L,  is  heavielf,  that  it  may  pre- 
ponderate the  other  H  P,  and  always  keep  it  pendu- 
lous, with  its  point  to  the  vertical  hour,  as  the  move- 
ment goes  on.  Infiead  of  this  index,  an  image  may 
be  fixed  for  ornament  on  the  axis  g,  which  with  an 
erected  finger  perforins  the  office  of  an  index.  In  or- 
der to  defcribe  the  internal  part  or  inechanifm  of  this 
clock,  let  L  E  T  Q_be  the  external  circumference  of 
the  hoop,  and//"  the  fame  plate,  on  which  is  placed 
the  train  of  wheel-work  i,  2,  ;?,  4,  which  is  much  the 
fame  as  in  other  clocks,  and  is  governed  by  a  balance 
and  regulator  as  in  them.  But  there  is  no  need  of  a 
fpring  and  fufee  in  this  clock  ;  their  effects  being  o- 
therwife  anfwered,  as  we  (hall  fee.  In  this  machine 
the  great  wheel  of  i  is  placed  in  the  centre,  or  upon  the 
axis  of  the  movement,  and  the  other  wheels  and  parts 
towards  one  fide,  which  would  therefore  prove  a  bias 
to  the  body  of  the  clock,  and  caufe  it  to  move,  even 
on  an  horizontal  plane,  for  fome  Ihort  difiance  ;  this 
makes  it  necelfary  to  fix  a  thin  plate  of  lead  at  C,  on 
the  oppofite  part  of  the  hoop,  to  refiore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  movement.  This  being  done,  the  machine  will 
abide  at  reft  in  any  pofition  on  the  horizontal  plane 
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Cloclc.  HH  ;  but  if  tliac  plane  be  cliangctl  into  the  inclined 
'~—^'—~'  plane  D  E,  it  will  tuucli  it  in  the  point  D  ;  but  it 
cannot  rcll  there,  becaufc  the  centre  of  gravity  at  M 
afting  in  the  direction  M  I,  and  the  point  T  having 
nothing  to  fiipport  it,  miifl  continually  dtfccnd,  and 
carry  the  body  down  the  plane.  But  now  if  any 
weight  P  be  fixed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  machine, 
fuch  as  fltall  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  from  M  to 
the  point  V  in  the  line  L  D  which  pallcs  through  the 
point  D,  it  will  then  rtft  upon  ihc  inclined  plane,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  rolling  cylinder.  If  this  weight  ' 
P  be  fufpofed  not  fixed,  but  fufpended  at  the  end  of 
an  arm,  or  vedis,  which  arm  or  lever  is  at  the  fame 
time  falieaed  to  a  centrical  wheel  i,  moving  on  the  axis 
Ptl  of  the  machine,  which  wheel  by  its  teeth  Ihall  com- 
municate with  the  train  of  wheels,  &c.  on  the  other  •• 
lide,  and  the  power  ot  the  weight  be  juil  equal  to  the 
friclion  orrefiflanfce  of  tltc  train,  it  will  remain  motion- 
lefs  as  it  did  before  when  it  was  fixed  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  clock  alfo  will  be  at  reil  on  the  inclined 
plane.  But  fuppofing  the  power  of  the  weight  P  to 
be  fuperior  to  the  rcfiftance  of  the  train,  it  will  then 
put  it  into  motion,  and  of  courfc  the  clock  likewife  ; 
which  will  then  commence  a  motion  down  the  plane  ; 
while  the  weight  P,  its  veftis  PM,  and  the  wheel  i, 
all  conftantly  retain  the  fame  pofition  which  t;:ey  have 
at  firlt  when  the  clock  begins  to  move.  Hence  it  is 
eafy  to  underftand,  that  the  weight  P  may  have  fuch 
an  intrinfic  gravity,  as  Ihall  caufe  it  to  atl  upon  the 
train  with  any  required  force,  fo  as  to  produce  a  mo- 
tion in  the  machine  of  any  required  velocity  ;  fuch,  for 
inflance,  as  (liall  carry  it  once  round  in  twenty-four 
hours  :  then,  if  the  diameters  of  the  plates  ABC  be 
fourinches,  it  will  defcribe  the  length  of  their  circum- 
ference, viz.  12,56  inches  in  one  natural  day  ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  plane  be  of  a  fufEcient  breadth, 
fuch  a  clock  may  go  feveral  days,  and  would  fur- 
niih  a  perpetual  motion,  if  the  plane  were  infinitely 
extended.  Let  SDbe  drawn  through  M  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  inclined  plane  in  the  point  D  -,  alfo  let  LD  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  HH,  pafling  thro' 
I)  ;  then  is  the  angle  HDE=LDS=DMT  ;  whence 
it  follows  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  the  plane's  ele- 
vation is,  the  greater  will  be  the  arch  DT  ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  further  will  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
be  reiTioved  from  M  ;  therefore  the  power  of  P  will  be 
augmented,  and  of  courfe  the  motion  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine accelerated.  Thus  it  appears,  that  by  duly  ad- 
julling  the  intrinfic  weight  of  P,  at  firfl  to  produce  a 
motion  Ihowing  the  mean  time  as  near  as  poffible,  the 
time  may  be  afterwards  corrected,  or  the  clock  made 
10  go  faller  or  Ilower  by  raifuigor  deprelling  the  plane, 
by  means  of  the  fcrew  at  S.  The  angle  to  which  the 
plane  is  firll:  raifed  is  about  ten  degrees.  The  marquis 
of  Worceller  is  alfofaid  to  have  contrived  a  watch  that 
moved  on  a  declivity.  See  farther,  Phil.  Tranf.  Abr. 
vol.  I.  p.  46R,   &c.  or  n°  161. 

The  other  contrivance  is  that  of  M.  de  Gennes  for 
making  a  clock  afcend  on  an  inclined  plane.  To  this 
end  let  ABC  (fig.  12.)  be  the  machine  on  the  inclined 
plane  EDE,  and  let  it  be  kept  at  reft  upon  it,  or  in 
eqnilibrio  by  the  weight  P  at  the  end  of  the  lever  PM. 
The  circular  area  CF  is  one  end  of  a  fpring  barrel  in 
the  middle  of  the  movement,  in  which  is  included  a 
fpring  as  in  a  common  watch.  To  this  end  of  the 
barrel  the  arm  or  lever  PM  is  fixed  upon  the  centre  M  ; 


and  thus,  when  the  clock  is  wound  up,  the  fpring  Cloik, 
moves  the  barrel,  and  therefore  the  lever  and  weight  P 
in  the  iituation  PM.  In  doing  this,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  confiantly  removed  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  machine,  and  therefore  it  mull  determine  the 
clock  to  move  upwards,  which  it  will  continue  to  do 
as  long  as  the  fpring  is  unbending  itielf ;  and  thus  the 
weight  and  its  lever  PM  will  prcferve  the  fituation  they 
firll  have,  and  do  the  office  of  a  chain  and  fufee. 
Phil.  Tranf.  n"  140.  or  Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  467. 

By  flat.  9  and  10  W.  III.  cap.  28.  5  2.  no  perfou 
ihall  export,  or  endeavour  to  export  out  of  England, 
any  outward  or  inward  box-cafe  or  dial-plate,  of 
gold,  filver,  brafs,  or  other  metal,  for  clock  or  watch, 
without  the  m.ovement  in  or  with  every  fuch  box,  ire. 
made  up  fit  for  ufe,  with  the  maker's  name  engraven 
thereon';  nor  lliall  any  perfon  make  up  any  clock  or 
watch  without  putting  his  name  and  place  of  a- 
bode  or  freedom,  and  no  other  nam.e  or  place,  on  e- 
very  clock  or  watch  ;  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  every 
Inch  box,  cafe,  and  dial-plate,  clock  and  watch,  not 
made  up  and  engraven  as  aforefaid ;  and  2cl.  one 
moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  thofe  that  fliall  liie. 
for  the  fame. 

Clocks,  portable,  or  pocket,  commonly  denomina- 
ted Watches.     See  the  article  Watch. 

CLOCK-Work,  properly  fo  called,  is  that  part  of  the 
mo\  ement  which  llrikes  the  hours,  ire.  on  a  bell  ;  iu 
contradiftindion  to  that  part  of  the  movement  of  a 
clock  or  watch  which  is  defigned  to  meafure  and  ex- 
hibit the  time  on  a  dial-plate,  and  which  is  termed 
Wiitch-work. 

I.  Of  the  C/dc/'-part.  The  wheels  compoling  this 
part  are  :  The  great  or  firfl  wheel  H  ;  which  is  moved  PI-  CXLI. 
by  the  weight  or  fpring  at  the  barrel  G  :  in  fixteen  or  Sg- 13- 
thirty-hour  clocks,  this  has  ufually  pins,  and  is  called 
the  pin-ii'heel ;  in  eight-day  pieces,  the  fecond  wheel 
I  is  commonly  the  pin- wheel,  orftriking-wheel,  which 
is  moved  by  the  former.  Next  the  llriking-wheel  is 
the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop-wheel  K,  having  a  hoop 
almoft  round  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  which  the 
clock  locks.  The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  wheel,  ac- 
cording to  its  dillance  from  the  firft,  called  the  -warn- 
hig-ivheel  L.  The  laft  is  the  flying  pinion  Q^,  with  a 
fly  or  fan,  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity 
of  the  clock's  motion.  To  thefe  muft  be  added  the 
pinion  of  report  ;  wliich  drives  round  the  locking, 
wheel,  called  alfo  the  count-tuhee! ;  ordinarily  with  ele- 
ven notches  in  it,  unequally  diflant,  to  make  the  clock 
ftrike  the  hours. 

Befides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock  part  belongs  the 
ra(h  or  ratcli ;  a  kind  of  wheel  with  twelve  large  fangs, 
running  concentrical  to  the  dial-wheel,  and  lervingto 
lift  up  the  detents  every  hour,  and  make  the  clock 
ftrike:  the  detents  or  flops,  which  being  lifted  up 
and  let  fall,  lock  and  unlock  the  clock  in  ftriking  ; 
the  hammer,  as  S,  which  flrikes  the  bell  R  ;  the  ham- 
mer tails,  as  T,  by  which  the  ftriking  pins  draw  back 
the  hammers  ;  latches,  whereby  the  work  is  lifted  up 
and  unlocked  ;  and  lifting-pieces,  as  P,  which  lift  up 
and  unlock  the  detents. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a  piece 
of  clock-work  having  fomething  in  it  very  entertain- 
ing, and  at  the  fame  time  very  eafy  and  ufeful,  we 
Ihall  give  the  readers  the  rules  relatingthercto  :  i.  Re-* 
gard  here  needs  only  be  had  to  the  covmting-wheel, 
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Ciocfc.  ftriking-wlied,  anddetcnt-whecl,  which  move  round 
— V— '  in  this  proportion  :  the  count-wheel  commonly  goes 
round  once  in  12  or  24 hours  ;  the  dctcnt-whecl  moves 
round  every  ftroke  the  clock  Itrikes,  or  Ibmetimcs  but 
once  in  two  ftrokes  :  wherefore  it  follows,  that,  2. 
As  many  pins  as  are  in  the  pin-wheel,  fo  many  turns 
hath  the  deteut-whecl  in  one  turn  of  the  pin-wheel ; 
or,  which  is  the  fame,  the  pins  of  the  pin-wheel  are 
the  quotients  of  that  wheel  divided  by  the  pinion  of 
the  detent-wheel.  But  if  the  detent-wheel  move  but 
once  round  in  two  ftrokes  of  the  clock,  then  the  laid 
quotient  is  but  half  the  number  of  pins.  3.  As  many 
turns  of  the  pin-wheel  as  are  required  to  perform  tiie 
flrokes  of  12  hours  (which  are  78),  fo  many  turns  mull 
the  pinion  of  report  have  to  turn  round  the  count- wheel 
once  :  or  thus,  the  quotient  of  78,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  flriking-pins,  ihall  be  the  quotient  for  the  pi- 
nion of  report  and  the  count-wheel  ;  and  this  is  in 
cafe  the  pinion  of  report  be  hxed  to  the  arbour  of  the 
pin-wheel,  which  is  commonly  done. 

An  example  will  make  all  plain:  The  locking-wheel 
being  4S,  the  pinion  of  report  8,  the 
pin-wheel  78,  the  flriking  pins  are  13, 
and  fo  of  the  reil.  Note  alio,  that  78 
"divided  by  13  gives  6,  the  quotient  of 
the  pinion  of  report.  As  for  the  warn- 
ing-wheel and  tly-wheel,  it  matters  lit- 
tle what  numbers  they  have ;  their  ufe 
being  only  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  the  other  wheels. 

The  following  rules  will  be  of  good  fervice  in  this 
calculation,  i.  To  find  how  inany  Jlrokes  a  clock  firikes 
in  one  turn  ofthefufee  or  barrel :  As  the  turns  of  the 
great  wheel  or  fufee  are  to  the  days  of  the  clock's 
continuance  ;  fo  is  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  24  hours, 
viz.  156,  to  the  ftrokes  of  one  turn  of  the  fufee. 

2.  To  find  hov)  many  days  a  clock  "will  go  :  As  the 
ftrokes  in  24  hours  are  to  thofe  in  one  turn  of  the  fu- 
fee ;  fo  are  the  turns  of  the  fufee  to  the  days  of  the 
clock's  going. 

3.  To  find  the  number  of  turns  of  the  fufee  or  barrel : 
As  the  ftrokes  in  one  turn  of  the  fufee  are  to  thofe  of 
24  hours  ;  fo  is  the  clock's  continuance  to  the  turns  of 
the  fufee  or  great  wheel. 

4.  To  find  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  of  report 
on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel:  As  the  number  of  ftrokes 
in  the  clock's  continuance  is  to  the  turns  of  the  fufee  ; 
fo  are  the  ftrokes  in  12  hours,  viz.  78,  to  the  quo- 
tient of  the  pinion  of  report  fixed  on  the  arbour  of  the 
great  wheel. 

5.  To  find  the  ftrokes  in  the  clock's  continuance  :  As 
12  is  to  78  ;  fo  are  the  hours  of  the  clock's  continu- 
ance to  the  number  of  ftrokes  in  that  time. 

By  means  of  the  following  table,  clocks  and  watch- 
es may  be  fo  regulated  as  to  meafure  true  equal  time. 
The  ftars  make  366  revolutions  from 
.  any  point  of  the  corapafs  to  the  fame 
point  again  in  36J   days  and  one   mi- 
nute ;  and  therefore  they  gain  a  36jth 
of  a  revolution  every  24  hours  of  mean 
folar  time,  near  enough  for  regulating 
any  clock  or  watch. 

This  acceleration  is  at  the  rate  of  3 
mill.  55  fee.  53  thirds,  59  fourths  in  24 
hours ;  or,  in  the  neareft  round  numbers, 
Vol.  V. 
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3  minutes,  56  feconds ;  by  which  quan- 
tity of  time  every  ftar  comes  round 
fooncrthan  it  did  on  the  day  before. 

Therefore  if  you  mark  the  precife 
moment  Ihown  by  a  clock  or  watch 
when  any  ftar  vanilhcs  behind  a  chim- 
ney, or  any  other  objcft,  as  fcew  thro' 
a  Imall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal, 
fixed  in  a  window-lhuttcr  ;  and  do  this 
for  fcveral  nights  fuccelhvely  (as  fup- 
pofe  twenty)  ;  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  ilar  vanilhcs  as  much  Ibonerlhan  it 
did  the  lirft  night,  by  the  clock,  as  an- 
iwers  to  the  time  denoted  in  the  table  ; 
for  ib  many  days,  the  clock  goes  true  :  : 
othcrwifc  not.  If  the  difference  between 
the  clock  and  ftar  be  lefs  than  the  table  ; 
fhows,  the  clock  goes  too  faft;  if  great- 
er, it  goes  too  flow  ;  and  muft  be  re- 
gulated accordingly,  by  letting  down  or  ; 
railing  up  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  by 
little  and  little,  by  turning  the  fcrew- 
nut  under  the  ball,  till  you  find  it  keeps 
true  equal  time. 

Thus,  fuppofmg  the  ftar  Ihould  difappear  behind  a 
chimney,  any  night  when  it  is  XII.  by  the  clock  ;  and 
that,  on  the  20th  night  afterward,  the  fame  ftar 
fliould  difappear  when  the  time  is  41  minutes  22  fe- 
conds paft  X.  by  the  clock  ;  which  being  fubtratted 
from  12  hours  o  min.  o  fee.  leaves  remaining  i  hour 
18  minutes  38  feconds  for  the  time  the  ftar  is  then 
fafter  than  the  clock  :  look  in  the  table,  and  againfl 
20,  in  the  left  hand  column,  you  will  find  the  acce- 
leration of  the  ftar  to  be  I  hour  18  min.  38.  fee. 
agreeing  exaftly  with  what  the  difference  ought  to  be 
between  the  clock  and  ftar :  which  fliows  that  the 
clock  meafures  true  equal  time,  and  agrees  with  the 
mean  folar  time,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

II.  Of  the  ^r^/c/i-part  of  a  clock  or  watch.  This 
is  that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  defigned  to 
meafure  and  exhibit  the  time  on  a  dial-plate;  in  con- 
tradiftinftiron  to  that  part  which  contributes  to  the 
ftriking  of  the  hour,  4i-c. 

The  feveral  memliers  of  the  watch-part  are,  i.  The 
balance,  confifting  of  the  rim,  which  is  its  circular  part; 
and  the  verge,  which  is  its  fpindle ;  to  which  belong 
two  palettes  or  leaves,  that  play  in  the  teeth  of  the 
crown-wheel.  2.  The  potence,  or  pottance,  which 
is  the  ftrongftud  in  pocket- watches,  whereon  the  low- 
er pivot  or  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
one  pivot  of  the  balance-wheel  plays  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  pottance  is  called  the  foot,  the  middle  part  the 
nofe,  and  the  upper  part  the  Ihouldcr.  5.  The  cock, 
which  is  the  piece  covering  the  balance.  4.  The  re- 
gulator, or  pendulum  fpring,  which  is  the  fmall  fpring, 
in  the  new  pocket-watches,  underneath  the  balance. 
5.  The  pendulum  (fig.  13);  whofe  parts  are,  the  verge  .v, 
palettes  5,  5,  cocks  jyy,  the  rod,  the  fork  z,  the  flatt  2, 
the  bob  or  great  ball  3,  and  the  corrector  or  regula- 
tor 4,  being  a  contrivance  of  Dr  Derham  for  bring- 
ing the  pendulum  to  its  nice  vibrations.  6.  The 
wheels,  which  are  the  crown-wheel  F  in  pocket- 
pieces,  and  fwing-wheel  inpenduhims  ;  ferving  todrive 
the  balance  or  pendulum.  7.  The  contrate-wheel  E, 
which  is  that  next  the  crown-wheel,  i!c.  and  whofe 
K  tteih 
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Clock,     teeth  and  hoop  lie  contrary  to  thofe  of  other  wheels  ; 

»* '  whence  the  name.     8.  The  great,  or  lirfl  wheel  C ; 

which  is  that  the  fiifee  B,  ire.  immediately  drives,  by 
means  of  the  chain  or  firing  of  the  fpring-box  or  bar- 
rel A  ;  after  which  are  the  fccond  wheel  D,  third 
wheel,  &c.  Lallly,  between  the  frame  and  dial-plate, 
is  the  pinion  of  report,  which  is  that  fixed  on  the  ar- 
bonr  of  the  great  wheel ;  and  fcrves  to  drive  the  dial- 
wheel,   as  that  ferves  to  carry  the  hand. 

For  the  illnllration  of  this  part  of  the  work  which 
lies  concealed,  let  ABC  (fig.  14.)  rcprefent  theuppcr- 
moll;  iide  of  the  frame  plate,  as  it  appears  when  de- 
tached from  the  dial-plate  :  the  middle  of  this  plate  is 
perforated  with  a  hole,  receiving  that  end  of  the  arbour 
of  the  centre  wheel  which  carries  the  minute-hand  ; 
near  the  plate  is  fixed  the  pinion  of  report  a  i  of  to 
teeth  ;  this  drives  a  wheel  c  d  of  40  teeth  ;  this  wheel 
carries  a  pinion  efoi  12  teeth ;  and  this  again  drives 
a  wheel  _§■  h  with  36  teeth. 

As  in  the  body  of  the  watch  the  wheels  every 
where  divide  the  pinions  ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the 
pinions  divide  the  %vheels,  and  by  that  means  dimi- 
iiilh  the  motion,  which  is  here  necedary  ;  for  the  hour- 
hand,  which  is  carried  on  a  focket  fixed  on  the  wheel 
g  h,  is  required  to  move  but  once  round,  while  the 
pinion  a  b  moves  twelve  times  round.  For  this  pur- 
pole  the  motion  of  the  wheel  c  d  \%  '-  of  the  pinion  a  b. 
■  Again,  while  the  wheel  c  d,  or  the  pinion  e  f,  goes 
once  round,  it  turns  the  wheel  g  h  but  \  part  round  ; 
confequently  the  motion  of^  h  is  but  ^  of  i.  of  the  mo- 
tion oi  a  b  ;  but  ;.  of  i  is  -,%  ;  i.  e.  the  hour- wheel  g  h 
moves  once  round  in  the  time  that  the  pinion  of  re- 
port, on  the  arbour  of  the  centre  or  minute-wheel, 
makes  12  revolutions,  as  required.  Hence  the  Ifruc- 
ture  of  that  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  which  Ihows  the 
time  may  be  eafily  underllood. 

The  cylinder  A  (fig.  13.)  put  into  motion  by  a 
■weight  or  inclofcd  fpring  moves  the  fufee  B,  and  the 
great  wheel  C,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  the  line  or  chord 
that  goes  round  each,  and  anfwers  to  the  chain  of  a 
watch. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  eafily  underflood  by 
the  fequel  of  this  article  :  for,  fiippofe  the  great  wheel 
C  goes  round  once  in  12  hours,  then  if  it  be  a  royal 
pendulum  clock,  fwinging  feconds,  we  have  60x60x12 
~ 43200  feconds  or  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great 
wheel.  But  becaufe  there  are  60  fwings  or  feconds 
in  one  minute,  and  the  feconds  are  fliown  by  an  index 
on  the  end  of  the  arbour  of  the  fwing-wheel,  which  in 
thofe  clocks  is  in  an  horizontal  pofition  ;  therefore,  it 
is  necelfary  that  the  fwing-wheel  F  Ihouldhave  3oteeth ; 
■whence  ±li-L-=  720,  the  mtmber  to  be  broken  into 
quotients  for  finding  the  number  of  teeth  for  the  other 
wheels  and  pinions. 

In  fpring-clocks,  the  difpofition  of  the  wheels  in 
the  watch  part  is  fnch  as  is  here  reprefentcd  in  the  fi- 
jriire,  where  thecrown-whcel  F  is  in  an  horizontal  po- 
rtion ;  the  feconds  not  being  fliown  there  by  an  index, 
as  is  done  is  the  large  pendulnm  clocks.  Whence  in 
rhefe  clocks  the  wheels  are  difpofed  in  a  different  man- 
jier,as  reprefentedinfig.  I4.where  C  is thegreat  wheel, 
and  D  the  centre  or  minute-wheel,  as  before  :  but 
the  contrate  wheel  E  is  placed  on  one  fide,  and  F  the 
fwing-wheel  is  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  lame  per- 


pendicular line  GH  with  the  nilaute-wheel,  and  with 
its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  boiizou,  as  are  all   the  *■ 
others.     Fhiis  the  minute  and  hour  hands  turn  on  the 
end  of  thearbour  of  the  minute-wheel  at  a,  and  the  fc- 
cond hand  on  the  arbour  of  the  twing-^\\  heel  at  b. 

Theory  and  catculatiiin  oj  the  H'atch-partjasiaid  down 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Derhaiii. —  I.  The  fame  motion,  it  is 
evident,  may  be  performed  either  by  one  wheel  and 
one  pinion,  or  many  wheels  and  many  pinions  ;  pro- 
vided the  number  of  turns  of  all  the  w  heels  bear  tlie 
proportion  to  all  the  pinions  which  that  one  wheel 
bears  to  its  pinion  :  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  if 
the  number  produced  by  multiplying  all  the  wheels 
together,  be  to  the  number  produced  by  multiplying 
all  the  pinions  together,  as  that  one  wheel  to  that 
one  pinion.  Thus,  fuppofe  you  had  occafion  for  a 
wheel  of  1440  teeth,  with  a  pinion  of  28  leaves  ; 
you  make  it  into  three  wheels  of  36,  8,  and  j,  and 
three  pinions  of  4,  7,  and  i.  For  the  three  wheels, 
36,  8,  and  5,  multiplied  together,  give  14.0  for  the 
wheels,  and  the  three  pinions  4,  7,  and  i,  multiplied 
together,  give  28  for  the  pinions.  Add,  that  it  mat- 
ters not  in  what  order  the  wheels  and  pinions  are  fct, 
or  which  pinion  runs  in  which  wheel ;  only,  for  con- 
venience lake,  the  biggefl  numbers  are  commonly  put 
to  drive  the  refl. 

2.  Two  wheels  and  pinions  of  different  numbers 
may  perform  the  fame  motion.  Thus,  a  wheel  of  36 
drives  a  pinion  of  4  ;  the  fame  as  a  wheel  of  45  a  pi- 
nion of  5  ;  or  a  wheel  of  90  a  pinion  of  10  :  the 
turns  of  each  being  9. 

3.  If,  in  breaking  the  train  into  parcels,  any  of 
the  quotients  Ihould  not  be  liked ;  or  if  any  other  two 
numbers,  to  be  multiplied  together,  are  defired  to  be 
varied  ;  it  may  be  done  by  this  rule.  Dtvide  the  two 
numbers  by  any  other  two  numbers  which  will  mea- 
fure  them  ;  multiply  the  quotients  by  the  alternate  di- 
vifors  ;  the  produft  of  thefe  two  laft  numbers  found 
will  be  equal  to  the  produdt  of  the  two  numbers  firft 
given.  Thu5,  if  yon  would  vary  36  times  8,  divide 
thefe  by  any  two  numbers  which  will  evenly  meaftirc 
them :  fo,  36  by  4  gives  9  ;  and  8  by  i  gives  8  : 
now,  by  the  rule,  9  times  I  is  9,  and  8  times  4  is  32  ; 
fo  that  for  36x8,  you  have  32x9  ;  each  equal  to  388. 
If  you  divide  36  by  6  and  8  by  2,  and  multiply  as 
before,  you  have  24x12=36x8=288. 

4.  If  a  wheel  and  pinion  fall  out  with  crofs  num- 
bers, too  big  to  be  cut  in  wheels,  and  yet  not  to  be 
altered  by  thefe  rules  ;  in  feeking  for  the  pinion  of  re- 
port, find  two  numbers  of  the  fame,  or  a  near  pro- 
portion, by  this  rule  :  as  either  of  the  two  given  num- 
bers is  to  the  other,  fo  is  360  to  a  fourth.  Divide 
that  fourth  number,  as  alfo  360,  by  4,  5,  6,  8,  910, 
12, 1 5  (each  of  which  numbers  exaftly  meafures  360), 
or  by  any  of  thofe  numbers  that  bring  a  quotient 
nearcfl  to  an  integer.  As  fuppofe  you  had  147  for 
the  wheel,  and  170  for  the  pinion;  which  are  too 
great  to  be  cut  into  fmall  wheels,  and  yet  cannot  be 
reduced  into  lefs,  as  having  no  other  common  meafure 
but  unity  ;  fay,  as  170  :  147  ::  360  :  ^11.  Or,  as  147: 
170  :  :  360  :  416.  Divide  the  fourth  number  and 
360  by  one  of  the  foregoing  numbers;  as  311  and 
360  by  6,  it  gives  52  and  60  ;  divide  them  by  8, 
yoti  have  30  and  45  :  and  if  you  divide  ^60  and  416  by 
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Gloc!{.     8>  yea  have  45:  and  52  exattly.    Wherefore,  inflcad  of 
— V— '  the  two  muubers  147  and  170,  you   may   take   52  and 
60,  or  39  and  45,  or  45  and  52,  &c. 

J.  To  come  to  practice  in  calculating  a  piece  of 
watch-work  :  Firll  pitch  on  the  train  or  beats  of  the 
balance  in  an  hour  ;  as,  whether  a  fwift  one  of  about 
20,000  beats  (the  ufual   train  of  a  common  50  hour 
pocket-watch),  or  a  (lower  of  about  16000  (the  train 
of  the  new  pendulum  pocket-watches),  or  any  other 
train.     Next,  refolvc  on  the  number  of  turns  the  fu- 
fee  is  intended  to  have,  and  the  number  of  hours  the 
piece  is  to  go  :  fuppofe,  e.  g.  12  turns,  and  to  go  30 
hours,  or  192  hours  (/.  e.  8  days),  ire.     Proceed  now 
to  find   the  beats  of  the  balance  or  pendulum  in  one 
turn  of  the  fufee  ;  thusin  numbers  ;  12  :   16  :   :  20000 : 
26666.     Wherefore,  26666  are  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufec  or  great  wheel,  and  are  equal  to  the  quo- 
tients of  all  the  wheels  unto  the  balance  multiplied  to- 
gSther.     Now  this  nuniber  is  to  be  broken  into  a  con- 
venient parcel  of  quotients  ;   which  is  to  be  done  thus  : 
firll,  halve  the  number  of  beats,  viz.  26666,  and  you 
have  13333  ;  then  pitch  on  tlie  number  of  the  crown- 
wheel, fuppofe  17  :  divide  13333  by  17,  and  you  have 
784  for   the  quotient    (or  turns)    of  the   rell   of  the 
wheels  and  pinions  ;  which,  being  too  big  for  one  or 
two  quotients,  may  be  bell  broken  into  three.     Choofe 
therefore  three  numbers  ;  which,  when  multiplied  all 
together  continually,  will  come  neareft  784  :  as  fup- 
pofe 10,  9,  and  9,  multiplied  continually,  give  810, 
which  is  fomewhat  too  much ;  therefore  try  again  o- 
rfier  numbers,  11,  9,  8  :  thefe,  drawn  one  into  ano- 
ther continually,  produce    792  ;  which  is  as  near  as 
can  be,  and  is  a  convenient  quotient.     Having  thus 
contrived  the  piece  from  the  great  wheel  to  the  ba- 
lance, but  the  numbers  not  falling  out  exaiSly,  as  you 
firltpropofed,  correal  the  work  thus  :  firll,  multiply  792, 
the  produft  of  all  the  quotients  pitched  upon,  by  1 7 
(the  notches   of  the  crown-wheel)  ;  the  produft  is 
13464,  which  is  half  the  number  of  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  :  Then  find  the  true  number  of  beats  in  an 
hour.  Thus,  16:  12:  :  13464:  10098,  which  ishalf  the 
beats  in  an  hour.     Then  find  what  quotient  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  pinion  of  report  (by  the  rule  given  un- 
der that  word).     Thus,   16  :  12  :  :  12:  9,  the   quo- 
tient of  the   pinion  of  report.     Having    thus   found 
your  quotients,  it  is  eafy  to  determine  what  numbers 
the  wheels  Ihall  have,  for  choofing  what  numbers  the 
pinions  fhall  have,  and   multiplying  the  pinions  by 
their  quotients,  the  produ(ft  is  the  num- 
ber for  the  wheels.     Thus,  thenumberof 
the  pinion  of  report  is  4,  and  its  quotient 
is  9  ;  therefore  the  number  for  the  dial- 
wheel  mufl  be  4X9j  or  36 :  fo  the  next 
pinion  being  5,  its  quotient  11,  therefore 
the  great  wheel  mull  be  5Xiirz55  ;  and 
fo  of  the  reft. 
Such  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a 
16  hour  watch.     Which  watch  may  be  made  to  go 
longer  by  leflfcning  the  train,  and  altering  the  pinion 
*f  report.     Suppofe  you  could  conveniently  (lacken  the 
train    to  16000 ;  then  fay.  As  \    16000,    or  Rooo  : 
1 3464  :  :    12  :   20  ;  fo  that  this  watch  will  go  20  hours. 
Then  for  the  pinion  of  report,  fay  (by  the  rule  given 
under  that  word),  as  20:  12:  :  12.   7.     So  that    7 
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is  the  quotient  of  the  pinion   of  report.  4)    28  (   7     ciocV. 

And  as  to  the  numbers,  the   operation  is - * ^ — 

the  fame  as   before,  only  the   dial-wheel  5)    55 

is  but  28  ;  for  its  quotient  is  altered  to  7.  j)    4J    (    9 

If  you  would  give  numbers  to  a  watch  of  5)    40   (   8 

aliout  icooo  beats  in  an  hour,  to  liave  12  ~—— 

turns  of  the  fufee,  to  go  1 70  hours,  and 
1 7  notches  in  the  crown-wheel ;  the  work 
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is  the  fame,  in  a  manner,  as  in  the  lall  example  :  tend 
confequently  thus:  as  12:  170:  :  loooo  ;  141 666, 
which  fourth  number  is  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the 
fufee;  its  half,  70S33,  being  divided  by  17,  gives 
4167  for  the  quotient :  and  becaufe  this  number  is  too 
big  for  three  quotients,  therefore  choofe  four,  as  10, 
8,  8,  6^  ;  whofe  prudud  into  I  7  makes  71S08,  near- 
ly equal  to  half  the  true  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fu- 
fee. Then  fay,  as  170:  12:  71808:  5069,  w  hich  is 
half  the  true  train  of  your  watch.  And  again,  1 70  : 
12:  :  12:  -;<J,  the  denominator  of  which  exprelies 
the  pinion  of  report,  and  the  numerator  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  dial-wheel.  But  thefe  numbers  being  too 
big  to  be  cut  in  fmall  wheels,  they  mull  be  varied  by 
the  fourth  rule  above.     Thus  : 

As  144:  170:  :  360  :  425:  ; 
Or  170  :  144  :  :  360  :  305. 
Then  dividing  360,  and  either  of  thefe 
tvvo  fourth  proportionals  (as  direfted  by 
the  rule),  fuppofe  by  i  j  ;  you  wDl  have 
4  J  or  ;  °  ;  then  the  numbers  of  the  whole 
movement  will  iland  as  in  the  margin. 

Such  is  the  calculation  of  ordinary 
watches,  to  fliow  the  hour  of  the  day  : 
in  fuch  as  lliow  minutes,  and  feconds, 
the  procefs  is  thus: 

I.  Having  refolved  on  the  beats  in  an  hour  ;  by  di- 
viding the  defigned  train  by  60,  find  the  beats  m  » 
minute  :  and  accordingly,  find  proper  numbers  for  the 
crown-wheel  and  quotients,  fo  as  that  the  minute- 
wheel  fliall  go  round  once  in  an  hour,  and  the  fecond 
wheel  once  in  a  minute. 

Suppofe,  e.  g.  you  Ihall  choofe  a  pendulum  of  fc- 
ven  inches,  which  vibrates  142  firokes  in  a  minute, 
and  8520  in  an  hour.  Half  thefe  fums  are  71,  and 
4260.  Now,  the  firll  work  is  to  brealc  this  71  into 
a  good  proportion,  which  will  fall  into  onie  quotient, 
and  the  crown-wheel.  Let  the  crown-wheel  have  ly 
notches;  then  71,  divided  by  ij,  gives  nearly  j  ;  fo 
a  crown-wheel  of  15,  and  a  wheel  and  pinion  whofc 
quotient  is  5,  will  go  round  in  a  minute  to  carry  a 
hand  to  Ihow  feconds.  For  a  hand  to  go 
round  in  an  hour  to  lliow  minutes,  becaufe  8)    40   (   j 

there  are  60  minutes  in  an  hour,  it  is  but  — — 

breaking  60  into  good  quotients  (fuppofe 
10  and  6,  or  8  and  74,  ^c),  and  it  is 
done.  Thus,  4260  is  broken  as  near  as 
can  be  into  proper  numbers.     But  fince  it 
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15 


5)  64  (  8 


n 


64 

8)   60 
does  not  fall  out  exailly  into  the  above-  8)   40 

mentioned  numbers,  you  mnfl  correft  (as  -. 

before  direfted),  and  find  the  true  number  ij 

of  beats  in  an  hour,  by  multiplying  ty  by 
5,  which  makes  75  ;  and  75  by  60  makes  4500,  which 
is  half  the  true  train.  Then  find  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fufee  ;  thus,  16  :  192  :  :  4J00  :  S4000  ;  which 
laft  is  half  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fiifee.  This 
K  2  54000 
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Clock,  54000  being  divided  hy  4500  (the  irae,^ 

Cloitia  lex.  ^)    loS    (12  nunib<rs  already  pitciicd  on),  the  quo- 

'       "'         8)     64    (   8  tient  will  be  12  ;  which,  not  being  too  big 

8)     60   (7';  for  a  linglc  quotient,  needs  not  be  divided 

8)     40    (  5  into  more  ;  and  the  work  will  Hand  as  in 

—^ the  margin.     As  to  the  hour-hand,  the 

15  great  wheel,  which  performs  only  one  re- 
volution in  12  turns  of  the  minutc-whcel, 
will  Ihow  the  hour  ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  minute- 
wheel. 

It  is  requifite  for  thofe  who  make  nice  aftronomical 
obfervations,  to  have  watches  that  make  fome  exaft 
number  of  beats  />er  fccond,  without  any  fraction ; 
but  we  feldom  iind  a  watch  that  does.  As  four 
beats /!£■/•  fecond  would  be  a  very  convenient  number, 
we  fliall  here  give  the  train  for  fuch  a  watch,  which 
would  (like  mo.1  others), go  30  hours,  but  is  to  be 
wound  up  once  in  24  hours. 

The  fufee  and  firjl  wheeiy  to  go  round  in  four  hours. 
This  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  it  turns  a  pinion  of  12 
leaves,  on  whofc  axis  is  the  fecond  wheel,  which  goes 
round  in  one  hour,  and  carries  the  minute  hand.  This 
wheel  has  60  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion  of  lo  leaves; 
on  whofe  axis  is  the  third  \\  heel  of  60  teeth,  turning 
a  pinion  of  6  leaves ;  on  whofe  axis  is  the  fourth  (or 
contrate)  wheel,  turning  round  in  a  minute,  and  car- 
rying the  fmall  hand  that  Ihows  the  feconds,  on  a 
fmall  circle  on  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  60  parts  : 
this  contrate  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion 
of  6  leaves  ;  on  whofe  axis  is  the  crown  or  balance- 
wheel  of  15  teeth,  which  makes  ;o  beats  in  each  revo- 
lution. 

The  crown-wheel  goes  480  times  round  in  an  hour, 
and  30  times  480  make  14400,  the  number  of  beats 
in  an  hour.  But  one  hour  contains  3600  feconds  ;  and 
14400  divided  by  3600  quotes  4,  the  required  number 
of  beats  in  a  fecond. 

The  fufee  mnfl  have  7^  turns,  to  let  the  chain  go 
fo  many  times  round  it.  Then,  as  i  turn  is  to  4 
hours,  fo  is  71  turns  to  30  hours,  the  time  the  watch 
would  go  after  it  is  wound  up. 

See  further  the  articles  Movement,  Turn,  &c. 
And  for  the  hiftory  and  particular  conflruftion  of 
Watches  properly  fo  called,  fee  the  article  Watch. 

CLODIA  LEX,  de  Cypro,  was  cnafted  by  the  tri- 
bune Clodius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  607,  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  a  Roman  province,  and  cxpofe  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  to  fale  in  his  regal  ornaments.  It  im- 
powered  Cato  to  go  with  the  praetorian  power  and 
fee  the  au(5lion  of  the  king's  goods,  and  commiillon- 
ed  him  to  return  tlie  money  to  Rome.  Another,  de 
Mag}J(ratil>iii,  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  for- 
bad the  cenfors  to  put  a  fligma  or  mark  of  infamy 
upon  any  perfon  who  had  not  been  actually  accufed 
and  condemned  by  both  the  cenfors.  Another,  dsRc- 
Ijgioiie,  by  the  fame,  696,  to  deprive  the  pricft  of  Cy- 
bele,  a  native  of  Peifinuns,  ofhisoihce,  and  confer  the 
priefthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallogrccian.  An- 
other, de  Provhiciu,  695,  which  nominated  the  pro- 
vinces of  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Pcrlia,  to  the  conful 
Gabinus,  and  Achaia,  Thelfaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Pifo,  with  proconfular  power.  -It 
impowered  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
march  from  the  public  treafury.  Another,  695,  which 
required   the   fame   diftribuiiou  of  corn  among   the 


people  gratis,  as  had  been  given  them  before  at.  fix 
ailcs  and  a  triens  the  bulhtl.  Another,  695,  b)  the 
fame,  de  Judiciis.  It  called  to  an  account  fuch  as 
had  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  judg- 
ment of  the  people  aiid  all  the  formalities  of  a  trial. 
Another,  by  the  fame,  lo  pay  no  attention  to  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens  while  any  affair  was  be- 
fore the  people.  Another,  to  make  the  power  of 
the  tribunes  I'ree  in  making  and  propofing  laws. 
Another,  to  rc-eliablilli  the  companies  of  artifts  which 
had  been  inftiiuted  by  Kuma,  but  fince  his  lime  abo- 
liljied. 

CLODIUS,  (Piiblius)  a  Roman  dcfcended  of  an 
illullrious  family.  He  made  hi'mfelf  famous  for  his 
liccniioufncfs,  avarice,  and  ambition.  He  committid 
incelt  with  his  three  fillers,  and  introduced  himfelf  in 
women's  clothes  into  the  houfe  of  Julius  Ctefar  whilfl 
Pompeia  Csfar's  wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
was  celebrating  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man 
was  permitted  to  appear.  H,e  was  accufed  for  this 
violation  of  human  and  divine  laws  ;  but  he  made  him- 
felf tribune,  and  by  that  means  fcreened  himfelf  from 
juilice.  He  defcended  from  a  patiician  Into  a  ple- 
beian family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was  fuch  an 
enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with  prastorian 
power,  in  an  expedition  againft  Ptolemy  king  of  Cy- 
prus, that  by  the  difficulty  of  the  campaign  he  might 
ruin  his  reputation,  and  deilroy  his  interefl  at  Rome 
during  his  abfence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  uncommon 
fuccefs  frullrated  the  views  of  Clodius.  He  was  alfo 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero,  and  by  his  influence  he 
banillied  him  from  Rome,  partly  on  pretence  that  he 
had  punilhed  with  death  and  without  trial  the  adhe- 
rents of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Ci- 
cero's houfe,  which  he  burnt,  aiid  fet  all  his  goods  to 
fale;  which,  however,  to  his  gfc at  mortification,  no 
one  offered  to  buy.  In  fpite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was 
recalled  and  all  his  goods  reftorcd  to  him.  Clodius 
was  fometime  after  murdered  by  Milo,  whofe  defence 
Cicero  took  upon  himfelf. 

CLOGHER,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulfler.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  In  a  very  early  age  an 
abbey  of  regvdar  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  founded  here.  St  Patrick  is  faid  to  have  prefidcd 
over  the  church  of  Clogher  ;  and  having  appointed 
St  Kertenn  to  be  his  fucceiTor,  he  refigned  this  go- 
vernment, and  went  to  Armagh,  where  he  founded  his 
celebrated  abbey.  On  the  20th  of  April  1396,  a 
dreadful  fire  burnt  to  the  ground  the  church,  the  iwo 
chapels,  the  abbey,  the  court  of  the  bifliops,  and 
thirty-two  other  buildings,  with  all  the  facerdotal 
veftments,  nienfils,  &:c.  belonging  to  the  billiop's 
chapter  and  church.  In  the  year  1610,  on  the  241I1 
of  July,  whilft  George  Montgomery  was  bilhop  of 
Clogher,  king  James  annexed  this  abbey  and  its  reve- 
nues to  that  fee.  The  fee  (valued  in  the  king's  books 
at  35ol/>fr  aiinvvi  by  extent  returned  15th  Jamesl.) 
is  reputed  to  be  worth  L.40C0  annually.  W.  Long. 
7.  30.  N.  Lat.  J4.   16. 

CLOISTER,  (Clauflruvi)  a  habitation  furroimded 
with  walls,  and  inhabited  by  canons  or  religious,  &c. 
In  a  more  general  fenfe,  cloifter  is  ufed  for  a  mo- 
nallery  of  religious  of  cither  fex.  In  a  more  reftrain- 
td  fenfe,  clciiter  is  ufed  for.  the  principal  part  of  a  re- 
gular. 
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ClonnicU  galar  moiufteiy,  coidiiUiig  of  a  fqiuix  biiik  around  ; 
Clofe.  ordinarily  between  the  church,  the  thapter-houfe,  and 
'  V  '  the  rcfeftor/  ;  and  over  which  is  tlie  donuitory.  The 
cloillers  ferVcd  for  fcveralpurpofes  in  the  ancient  mo- 
nafleries.  Petrus  Blefenlis  obl'erves,  that  it  was  here 
the  monks  held  their  lectures  :  the  lecture  of  morali- 
ty at  the  north  lide,  next  the  church  ;  the  fchool  on 
the  well,  and  the  chapter  on  the  call  ;  fpiritiial  medi- 
tation, &c.  being  referved  for  the  church.  Lanfranc 
obfervcs,  that  the  proper  ufe  of  the  cloiftcr  was  for 
the  monks  to  meet  in,  and  convcrfc  together,  at  cer- 
tain hoars  of  the  day. 

The  form  of  the  cloiller  was  fquare  ;  and  it  had  its 
name  da  a  ft  mm,  from  da-.ida,  ''  I  Unit  or  dole  ;"  as 
beiuo-  iiiclofed  on  its  four  fides  with  buildings.  Hence, 
in  architefture,  a  building  is  Hill  faid  to  be  in  form  of 
a  cloiller,  when  there  are  buildings  on  each  of  the  four 
fides  of  the  court. 

CLONMELL,  the  affi?,e  town  of  tlie  county  of 
Tipperary  in  Ireland,  is  IJtuated  on  the  river  Suir,  hath 
a  barrack  for  two  troops  of  horfe,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  recorder,  bailiifs,  and  town-clerk.  The  river 
is  navigable  from  this  town  to  Carrick  and  Watcrford  : 
and  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  here  in  the  woollen 
branch,  particularly  by  the  quakers,  who  arc  very  nu- 
merous in  this  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  fpringhere 
of  Spa  water,  that  ilfues  out  of  the  lide  of  a  riling 
ground,  that  is,  notwithflanding,  overlooked  by  a 
pretty  lleep  hill,  on  that  lide  of  the  river  Suir  which 
is  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  The  cures  performed 
by  drinking  of  this  water  in  the  fcurvy,  and  other 
chronic  dillempers,  drew  thither,  fome  years  ago,  a 
great  refort  of  people  ;  but  falhion,  which  reigns  with 
an  abfolute  authority,  has  brought  other  waters  of  late 
into  higher  credit.  It  was  in  this  town  that  the  celebra- 
ted and  Rev.  Laurance  Sterne  was  born,  on  the  24th  of 
November  171 3.  The  town  confUls  of  fcur-crofs 
flreets,  and  has  a  fpacions  bridge  of  20  arches  over 
the  river  Snir  ;  the  market  houfe  is  llrong  and  well 
built ;  and  there  is  a  charter  fchool  here  for  forty  chil- 
dren, to  which  the  lace  John  Davvfon,  Efq  ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Moore,  Bart,  were  confiderable  benefa6lors. 
A  Dominican  friary  was  founded  at  Clonmcll,  in  1269, 
and  dedicated  to  St  Dominick.  In  the  fame  year 
Otho  de  Grandifon  erefted  a  Francifcan  friary,  the 
church  of  which  was  efleemed  one  of  the  mo/l  magni- 
ficent in  Ireland  :  in  it  was  kept  an  image  of  St  Fran- 
cis, rcfpecling  the  miracles  wrought  by  which  many 
marvellous  flories  are  circulated.  This  town  is  very 
ancient,  being  built  before  the  invafion  of  the  Danes: 
it  was  formerly  defended  by  a  fquare  wall.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  found  more  reliftance  from  this  place 
than  any  other  of  his  conquells  in  the  kingdom,  de- 
moliflied  the  cailles  and  fortifications,  of  which  now 
only  the  ruins  remain  :  the  chief  Gothic  church  here 
is  flill  kept  in  good  repair. 

CLOSE,  in  heraldry.  When  any  bird  is  drawn  in 
a  coat  of  arras  wiih  its  wings  clofe  down  about  it, 
(;.  (?.  not  difplayed),  and  in  a  Handing  pofture,  they 
blazon  it  by  this  word  clofe  ;  but  if  it  be  flying,  they 
call  it  i";/fl/;/.     See  Volant. 

Close,  in  mufic.     See  Cadence. 

CwiE- Hauled^  in  navigation,  the  general  arrange- 
ment, or  trim  of  a  fnip's  fails  when  Ihe  endeavours  to 
make-  a  progrefs  in  the  nearcfl  dircftion  polliblc  tOr 


wards  that  point  of  the  conipafs  from  which  the  wind'  Clolo. 
blo\v.s.  In  this  manner  of  lailing,  the  keel  commonly  J 
makes  an  angle  of  fi.\  points  with  the  line  of  the  wind  ;  *^'"'''" 
but  lloops  and  fome  oiher  fmall  vellisls  are  faid  to  fail  " 
aimoil  a  point  nearer.  All  vcllels,  however,  arc  hip- 
pofed  to  make  nearly  a  point  of  Icc-way  when  clole- 
haulcd,  even  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
failing  breeze  and  fmooth  water.  The  angle  of  let- 
way,  however,  increafcs  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  the  wind  and  iea.  In  this  difpofition  of  the  fails, 
they  are  all  extended  fideways  on  the  Ihip,  fo  that 
the  wind_,  as  it  crolfes  the  Ihip  obliquely  toward  the 
Hern  from  forwards,  may  fill  their  cavities.  But  as. 
the  current  of  winds  alfo  enters  the  fails  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  effort  of  it  to  make  the  liiip  advance 
is  conliderably  diminiflied  :  file  will  therefore  make 
the  leall  progrefs  when  failing  in  this  manner.  The 
fliip  is  faid  to  be  clofe-hauled,  becaufe  at  this  time  her 
tacks,  or  loW'cr  corners  of  the  principal  fails,  are  drawn 
clofe  down  to  her  fide  to  windward,  the  Iheets  hauled 
clofe-aft,  and  all  the  bow-lines  drawn  10  their  greatcll 
extenfion  to  keep  the  fails  fleady. 

CLOSE-Quarters,  certain  flrong  barriers  of  wood, 
flrciching  acrofs  a  merchant-fliip  in  feveral  places. 
They  are  ufed  as  places  of  retreat  when  a  Ihip  is 
boarded  by  her  adverfary,  and  are  therefore  fitted 
with  feveral  fmall  loop-holes  through  which  to  fire  the 
fmall  arms,  and  thereby  annoy  the  enemy  and  defend 
thcmftlves.  They  are  likcv»-ifc  furnilhcd  with  feveral 
cailbns  called />5TOfl'c'r-i./ity/j,  which  are  fixed  upon  the 
deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old-nails,  &c.  and  may 
be  fired  at  any  time  from  the  clofe-quarters  upon  the 
boarders. 

We   have  known  an  Englilh  merchant-lhip  of  \G  FaUnmr'j: 
guns,  and   properly  fitted  with  clofe-quarters,  defeat  Dia.  of  tic: 
the  united   etiorts  of   three    French    privateers  who  ■^'"■'''"•• 
boarded  her   in  the  lafl  w'ar,  after  having  engaged  at 
fome  dillance  nearly  a  day  and  a  half,  with  very  few 
intervals  of  reft.     Two  of  the  cruifers  were  equipped 
with  twelve  guns  each,  and  the  other  with  eight.  The 
French  failors  were,  after  boarding,  fo  much    expofed 
to  continued  fire  of  mufquetry  and   coehorns  charged 
with  grenadoes,  that  a  dreadful   fcene  of  carnage   en- 
fucd,  in  which  the  decks  were  foon  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  feveral  of  which  the  board- 
ers, in  their  hurry  to  efcape,  had  left  behind. 

CLOT-BIRD  :  a  fpeciesof  Fringilla. 

CLOTH,  in  commerce,  a  manufafture  made  of 
wool,  wove  in  the  loom. 

Cloths  are  of  divers  qualities,  fine  or  conrfc.  The 
goodncfs  of  cloth,  according  to  fome,  confifls  in  the 
following  particulars:  i.  That  the  wool  be  of  a  good 
quality,  and  well  dreffed.  2.  It  muft  be  equally  fpun, 
carefully  obferving  that  the  thread  of  the  warp  be 
finefl  and  better  twilled  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The 
cloth  muH  be  well  wrought,  and  beaten  on  the  loom, 
fo  as  to  be  every  where  equally  compafl.  4.  The 
wool  mufl  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  in 
the  reft.  J.  The  lifts  mufl  be  fiifficiently  flrong,  of 
tlie  fame  length  with  the  fluff,  and  mufl  confill  of 
good  wool,  hair,  or  oftrich-feathers  :  or,  what  is  flill' 
better,  of  Daniffi  dog's  hair.  6.  The  cloth  mtift  be 
free  from  knots  and  other  imperfcftions.  7.  It  muft- 
be  well  Icoured  with  fuller's  earth,  well  fulled  with 
thebcfl   white  foap,  ar.d  afterwards  waflied  in  clear- 
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datl).  water.  8.  The  hair  or  nap  miift  be  well  drawa  ouc 
'  with  the  teazel,  without  being  too  much  opened. 
o.  It  mufl  be  {liorn  dole  withou  tmaking  it  thread- 
bare, lo.  It  mull  be  well  dried.  1 1 .  It  mull;  not  be 
tenter-flretched,  to  force  it  to  its  julc  dimenlions. 
12.  It  mull  be  prelled  cold,  not  hot  prcli'ed,  the  latter 
being  very  injurious  to  woollen  cloth. 

Mannfa(furhig  of  whit;  Cloths  which  are  intended  for 
dyeing.  The  befl  wool  for  the  manufafturing  of  cloths 
are  thofe  of  England  and  Spain,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Lincolnlhirc  and  Segovia.  To  ufe  thofe  wools  to  the 
bell  advantage,  they  muft  be  fcoured,  by  putting  them 
into  a  liquor  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  com- 
pofed  of  three  parts  fair  water  and  one  urine.  Af- 
ter the  wool  has  continued  long  enough  in  the  liquor 
to  foak,  and  dilfolve  the  greafc,  it  is  drained  and  well 
walhed  in  running  water.  When  it  feels  dry,  and  has 
no  fmell  but  the  natural  one  of  the  llieep,  it  is  faid  to 
be  duly  fcoured. 

After  this,  it  is  hung  to  dry  in  the  fhade  ;  the  heat 
of  the  fun  making  it  harih  and  inflexible  :  when  dry, 
it  is  beat  with  rods  upon  hurdles  of  wood,  or  on  cords, 
to  cleanfe  it  from  dult  and  the  grolfer  filth;  the  more, 
it  is  thus  beat  and  cleanfed,  the  fofter  it  becomes,  and 
the  better  for  fpinning.  After  beating,  it  muft  be  well 
picked,  to  free  it  from  the  reft  of  the  filth  that  had 
efcaped  the  rods. 

It  is  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oiled,  and 
carded  on  large  iron  cards  placed  flopewife.  Olive  oil 
is  elteemed  the  belt  for  this  purpofe  :  one-fifth  of  which 
fhould  be  ufed  for  the  wool  intended  for  the  woof,  and 
a  ninth  for  that  deligned  for  the  warp.  After  the 
wool  has  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  fpinners, 
who  firll  card  it  on  the  knee  with  fmall  fine  cards,  and 
then  fpin  it  on  the  wheel,  obferving  to  make  the  thread 
©f  the  warp  fmaller  by  one-third  than  that  of  the  woof 
and  much  compafter  twilled. 

The  thread  thus  fpun,  is  reeled,  and,  made  into 
fkeins.  That  defigned  for  the  woof  is  wound  on  little 
tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  or  rullies,  fo  difpofcd  as  that 
they  may  be  eafily  put  in  the  eye  of  the  Ihuttle.  That 
for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind  of  large  wooden 
bobbins,  to  difpole  it  for  warping.  When  warped, 
it  is  ftiffened  with  fize  ;  the  bell  of  which  is  that  made 
of  lltreds  of  parchment ;  and  when  dry,  is  given  to  the 
weavers,  who  mount  it  on  the  loom. 

The  warp  thus  mounted,  the  weavers,  who  are  two 
to  each  loom,  one  on  each  fide,  tread  alternately  on 
the  treddle,  firfl  on  the  right  ftep,  and  then  on  the 
left,  which  raifes  and  lowers  the  threads  of  the  warp 
equally ;  between  which  they  throw  tranverfely  the 
lliuttle  from  the  one  to  the  other:  and  every  time 
that  the  fluittle  is  thus  thrown,  and  a  thread  of  the 
woof  inferted  within  the  warp,  they  Itrike  it  conjud:- 
ly  with  the  fame  frame,  wherein  is  faftened  the  comb 
or  reed,  between  whofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  palled,  repeating  the  flroke  as  often  as  is  necef- 
fary 

The  weavers  having  continued  their  work  till  the 
whole  warp  is  filled  with  the  woof,  the  cloth  is  fi- 
niflied  ;  it  is  then  taken  off  the  loom  by  unrolling  it 
from  the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  wove  ;  and  now  given  to  be  cleanfed  of 
the  knots,  ends  of  threads,  ftraws,  and  other  filth, 
%hi«his  done  with  iron  nippers. 


In  this  condition  it  is  carried  to  the  fullery,  to  be 
fcoured  with  urine,  or  a  kind  of  potter's  clay,  well 
llceped  in  water,  put  along  with  the  cloth  in  the 
trough  wherein  It  is  fulled.  Ihe  cloth  being  again 
cleared  fi'om  the  earth  or  urine,  is  returned  to  the 
former  hands  to  have  the  lefler  lilth,  fmall  Ilraws,  &c. 
taken  oft'  as  before  :  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein  a 
fuitable  quantity  of  foap  has  been  diliblved  ;  after  ful- 
ling, it  is  taken  out  to  be  fmoothed  or  pulled  by  the 
tills  lengthwifc,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  crevices  &c. 

The  Imoothing  is  repeated  every  two  hours,  till 
the  fulling  be  finillied,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its 
proper  breadth  :  after  which  it  is  waflied  in  clear  wa- 
ter, to  purge  it  of  the  foap,  and  given  wet  to  the 
carders  to  raife  the  hair  or  nap  on  the  right  fide  with 
the  thiltle  or  weed.  After  this  preparation  the  cloth- 
worker  takes  the  cloth,  and  gives  it  its  firfl  cut  or 
Ihearing  :  theit  the  carders  refume  it,  and  after  wet- 
ting, give  it  \s  many  more  courfes  with  the  teazel, 
as  the  quality  c\f  the  lluiF  requires,  always  obferving 
to  begin  againfl  the  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end  with 
it  ;  as  alio  to  begiii  with  a  fmoother  thiftle,  proceed- 
ing flill  with  one  iliarper  and  fliarper,  as  far  as  the 
lixth  degree. 

After  thefe  operations,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  re- 
turned to  the  cloth-worker,  who  ftieers  it  a  fecond 
time,  and  returns  it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their 
operation  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  well  ranged  on  the 
furface  of  the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  fcoured,  napped,  and  fliorn,  is 
fent  to  the  dyer  ;  when  dyed,  it  is  walhed  in  fair  water, 
and  the  worker  takes  it  again  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the 
nap  with  a  brufli  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the 
tenters,  where  it  isflretched  both  in  length  and  breadth 
fufficiently  to  fmooth  it,  fet  it  fquare,  and  bring  it  to 
its  proper  dimenfions,  without  flraining  it  too  much  ; 
obferving  to  bruflt  itafrelh,  the  way  of  the  nap,  while 
a  little  moill,  on  the  tenters. 

When  quite  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  off  the  tenters, 
and  brulhed  again  on  the  table,  to  finifli  the  laying  of 
the  nap:  after  which  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under 
a  prcfs,  to  make  it  perfeftly  fmooth  and  even,  and 
give  it  a  glofs. 

Laftly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  the  prefs,  and 
the  papers,  &c.  for  gloffing  it  removed,  it  is  in  a  con- 
dition for  fate  or  ufe.  With  regard  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  mixt  cloths,  or  thofe  wherein  the  wools  arc 
firll  dyed,  and  then  mixt,  fpun,  and  wove  of  the  co- 
lours intended,  the  procefs,  except  what  relates  to 
the  colour,  is  moltly  the  fame  withthat  juH  rcpre- 
fented. 

Cloth  made  from  Vegetable  Filaments.  See  Bark 
and  Filaments. 

Jncoj/ibujlihle  Cloth.     See  Asbestos. 

CLOTHO,  the  youngell  of  the  three  Parcar, 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  prefide  over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  She 
held  the  diflafF  in  her  hand  and  fpun  the  thread  of 
life,  whence  her  name  xxwS^Eiv,  toff  in.  She  was  re- 
prefcnted  wearing  a  crown  with  feven  flars,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  variegated  robe. 

CLOUD, a  colleftion  of  vapours  fufpcndcdin  the 
atmofpherc. 

That 
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Cloud. 


Not  always 
owing  to 
cold. 


Eleftriclty 

probably 

concerned. 


That  the  clouds  are  formed  from  the  aqueous  va- 
poui-s  which  before  were  fu  clofely  united  witli  the 
aimofpherc  as  lobe  iavifible,  is  uuiverfally  alloutd: 
but  it  is  no  cafy  matter  lo  account  for  the  lout;  conti- 
nuance of  fome  very  opaque  clouds  without  diilolving  ; 
or  to  give  a  reafon  why  the  vapours,  when  they  have 
once  bco-an  to  condenfe,  do  not  continue  to  do  fo  till 
they  at  lalf  fall  lo  the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
fnow,  &e.  Under  the  article  Barometer,  n°  23. 
we  have  hinted  at  tlie  general  caufe  of  the  formation 
of  clouds  ;  namely,  a  fcparation  of  the  latent  heat 
from  the  water  whereof  the  vapour  is  compofed.  The 
confequence  of  this  feparation,  as  is  undeniably  proved 
by  Dr  Black,  mull  be  the  condenfation  of  th.it  vapour, 
in  fome  degree  at  Icaft :  in  Inch  cafe,  it  will  firlt  ap- 
pear as  a  fmoke,  mill,  or  fog :  which  if  interpofcd  be- 
twixt the  fun  and  earth,  will  form  a  cloud  :  and  the 
fame  caufcs  continuing  to  aft,  the  cloud  will  produce 
rain  or  fnow.  But  though  the  feparation  of  this  latent 
heat  in  a  certain  degree  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
formation  of  clouds,  the  remote  caufe  or  the  clianges 
produced  in  the  atmofphere,  whereby  fuch  a  fepara- 
tion may  be  induced,  are  much  more  dilficult  to  be 
difcovcred.  In  common  obfervation,  we  fee  that  va- 
pour is  mo/l  powerfully  condenfed  by  cold  fubllances, 
fuch  as  metals,  water,  &c.  But  cold  alone  cannot  in 
all  cafes  caufe  the  condenfation  of  the  atmofpherical 
vapours,  otherwife  the  nights  behoved  to  be  always 
foggy  or  cloudy,  owing  to  the  vapours,  raifed  through- 
out the  day  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  being  condenfed 
by  the  fuperior  coldnefs  of  the  night.  Great  rains 
will  happen  in  very  warm  weather,  when  the  union  of 
the  vapours  with  the  atmofphere,  ought  rather  to  be 
promoted  than  diifolved,  if  cold  was  the  only  agent  in 
their  condenfation.  The  ferenity  of  the  atmofphere, 
alfo,  in  the  mod  fevere  frofls,  abundantly  fliows  that 
fome  other  caufe  befides  mereheat  or  cold  is  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  clouds,  and,  condenfation  of  the 
atmofpherical  vapours. 

The  eledric  fluid  is  now  fo  generally  admitted  as 
an  agent  in  all  the  great  operations  of  nature,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  to  find  the  formation  of  clouds  attributed 
to  it.  This  hath  accordingly  been  given  by  S.  Bcc- 
caria  as  the  caufe  of  the  formation  of  all  clouds  what- 
foever,  whether  of  thunder,  rain,  hail,  or  fnow.  The 
firfl,  bethinks,  are  produced  by  a  very  great  power  of 
eleclricity,  and  the  others  by  one  more  moderate.  But, 
though  it  is  certain  that  all  clouds,  or  even  fogs  and 
rain,  arc  cleftrified  in  fome  degree,  it  Hill  remains  a 
queltion,  whether  the  clouds  are  formed  in  confequence 
of  the  vapour  whereof  they  are  compofed  being  firft 
eleftrified,  or  whether  they  become  eleftrified  in  con- 
fequence of  its  being  firil  feparatcd  from  the  atmo- 
fphere, and  in  fome  meafure  condenfed.  This  hath 
not  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  afcertained  by  the 
experiments  of  Beccaria,  or  any  other  perfon ;  and  in- 
deed, notwithflanding  the  multitude  of  electrical  dif- 
coveries  that  have  lately  been  made,  there  feems  to  be 
little  or  no  foundation  for  afcertaining  it.  Elcftricity 
is  known  to  be  in  many  cafes  a  promoter  of  evapora- 
tion ;  but  no  experiments  have  yet  been  brought  to 
prove,  that  eleftrified  air  parts  with  itsmoillure  more 
readily  than  fuch  as  is  not  eleflrified  ;  fo  that,  till  the 
properties  of  eledriiied  air  are  farther  invcAigjited,  it  is 


impolilblc  to  lay   down  any  rational  theory  of  the  for- 
mation of  clouds  upon  this  principle. 

But  whether  the  clouds  are  produced,  /.  e,  the  in- 
vifibk  vapours  floating  in  the  atmofphere  condenfed 
fo  as  to  become  vifible,  iiy  means  of  eledricity  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  they  do  contain  the  eledlric  fluid  in 
prodigious  and  inconceivable  quantities,  and  many  very 
terrible  and  dellruftive  phenomena  have  been  occa- 
fioued  by  clouds  very  highly  ckariflcd.  The  mod  ex- 
traordinary inftance  of  this  kind  perhaps  on  record 
happened  in  the  illand  of  Java  in  the  Eall  Indies  in 
Augult  1772.  On  the  nth  of  that  month,  at  mid- 
night, a  bright  cloud  was  obfcrved  covering  a  mountain 
in  the  diflriot  called Cher'tbou,  and  at  the  famet  ime  feve- 
ral  reports  were  heard  like  thofeofa  gun.  The  people 
who  dwelt  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain  not 
being  able  to  fly  fafl  enough,  a  great  part  of  the  cloud, 
almoil three  leagues  in  circumference,  detached  itfelf 
under  them,  and  wasfeen  at  a  diflance  riflng  and  falling 
like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  and  emitting  -globes  of  fire 
fo  luminous,  that  the  night  became  as  clear  as  day. 
The  elfefts  of  it  were  aflonilhing  ;  every  thing  was  de- 
llroyed  for  feven  leagues  round  ;  the  houfes  were  de- 
molilhed;  plantations  were  buried  in  the  earth  ;  and 
2140  people  lofl  their  lives,  belldes  1500  head  of  cat- 
tle, and  a  vafl  number  of  horfes,  goats,  &c. 

Another  inllance  of  a  very  dellruftive  cloud,  the  elec- 
tric qualities  of  which  will  at  prefent  fcarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, is  related  by  Mr  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  through 
Malta.  It  appeared  on  the  29th  of  Odober  1757. 
About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  midnight,  there 
was  feen  to  the  fouth-well  of  the  city  of  Melita,  a 
great  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approached,  changed  its 
colour,  till  at  laft  it  became  like  a  flame  of  fire  mixed 
with  black  fmoke.  A  dreadful  noife  was  heard  on  its 
approach,  which  alarmed  the  whole  city.  It  paffed 
over  the  port,  and  came  firft  on  an  Englilh  Ihip,  which 
in  an  inllant  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  hulk  ;  part  of  the  mails,  fails,  and  cordage,  were 
carried  to  a  conliderable  diflance  along  with  the  cloud. 
The  fmall  boats  and  felloques  that  fell  in  its  way  were 
all  broken  to  pieces  and  funk.  The  noife  increafed 
and  became  more  frightful.  A  centinel  terrified  at  its 
approach  ran  into  his  box  ;  but  both  he  and  it  were 
lifted  up  an  carried  into  the  fea,  where  he  perillied. 
It  then  traverfed  a  confideiable  part  of  the  city,  and 
laid  in  ruins  almoil  every  thing  that  flood  in  its  way. 
Several  houfes  were  laid  level  with  the  ground,  and 
it  did  not  leave  one  fteeple  in  its  paflage.  The  bells 
of  fome  of  them,  together  with  the  fpires,  were  car- 
ried to  a  confiderable  diflance  ;  the  roofs  of  the 
churches  demoliflied  and  beat  down^  &c.  It  went  ofi' 
at  the  north-eafl  point  of  the  city,  and  demolilhing 
the  light  houfe,  is  faid  to  have  mounted  up  into  the 
air  with  a  frightful  noife  ;  and  paffed  over  the  fea  to 
Sicily,  where  it  tore  up  fome  trees,  and  did  other  da- 
mage ;  but  nothing  confiderable,  as  its  fury  had  been 
moflly  fpcnt  at  Malta.  The  number  ef  killed  and 
wounded  amoimtcd  to  near  200  ;  and  the  lols  of  fhip- 
ping,  &c.  was  very  confiderable. 

The  efFefts  of  thundcr-florms,  and  the  vaft  quantity 
of  eleftricity  colleAed  in  die  clouds  which  produce 
thcfe  ftorms,  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  mention  them.    It  appears,  howe-yer^  that   even 
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thefe  clouds  are  not  fo  highly  electrified  as  to  produce 
their  fatal  cti'efts  on  thofe  wlio  are  immerled  in  them. 
«[t  is  only  the  difcharge  of  part  of  their  electricity  up- 
on fuch  bodies  as  are  either   not  eledritied  at  all,  or 
not  fo  highly  eledrified  as  the  cloud,  that  does  all  the 
Snftance  of  mifchief.     AVe  have,  however,  only  the  following  in- 
two  people  fiance  on  record,   of  any  perfoii's   being  immerfed  in 
involved  in  the    body    of  a    thunder-cloud.       Profelibr     Saulliire, 
a  thunder-  ^j^j  young  Mr  Jalabert,  when  travelling  over  one   of 
cloud.         j.].jg    jjjgj.j   Alps,  were  caught  among  clouds  of  this 
kind  ;  and  to  their  allonilhment  found   their    bodies 
fo  full  of  eledtrical  tire,  that  fpontaneous  flaflies  darted 
from  their  fingers  with  a  crackling  noife,  and  the  fame 
kind  of  fenfation  as  when  llrongly  eleftrified  by  art. 

The  height  of  clouds  in  general  is  not  great  ;  the 
fummits  of  very  high  mountains  being  commonly  quite 
free  from  them,  as  Mr  Brydon  experienced  in  his  jour- 
ney up  mount  ^Etna :  but  thofe  which  are  moll  high- 
ly eleclriiied  defcend  loweft,  their  height  being  often 
not  above  fcvcn  or  eight  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground  ;  nay,  fometimes  thunder-clouds  appear  adtu- 
*  Sec  TAm- ally  to  touch  the  ground  with  one  of  their  edges*  : 
ier.  but  the  generality  of  clouds  are  fufpended  at  the  height 

of  a  mile,  or  little  more,  above  the  earth.  Some, 
however,  have  imagined  them  to  arife  to  a  moll  incre- 
dible and  extravagant  height.  Maignan  of  Thouloufe, 
in  his  Treatife  of  Perfpcaive,  p.  9:5,  gives  an  account 
of  an  exceeding  bright  little  cloud  that  appeared  at 
midnight  in  the  month  of  Augufl,  which  fprea»i  itfclf 
almoR  as  far  as  the  zenith.  He  fays  that  the  fame 
thing  was  alfo  obferved  at  Piome  ;  and  from  thence 
concludes,  that  the  cloud  was  a  coUeftion  of  vapours 
railed  beyond  the  proje<5lion  of  the  earth's  fliadow, 
and  of  confequence  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the 
fmi.  This,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  credited  ; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  cloud  owed  its 
fplendor  to  eleclricity,  than  to  the  refleftion  of  the 
g  folar  beams. 
Their  vari-  In  the  evenings  after  fun-fet,  and  mornings  before 
vus  colours  fun-rife,  we  often,  obferve  the  clouds  tinged  with  beau- 
•accounted  tiful  colours.  They  are  moflly  red ;  fometimes  orange, 
yellow,  or  purple  ;  more  rarely  bluilli ;  and  feldom  or 
ever  green.  The  reafon  of  this  variety  of  colours,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  the  different  lize  of 
the  globules  into  which  tlie  vapours  are  condenfed. 
This  is  controverted  by  Mr  Melville,  who  thinks  that 
the  clouds  refleft  the  fun's  light  precifely  as  it  is  tranf- 
mittcd  to  them  through  the  atmofphere.  This  refleels 
the  moll  refrangible  rays  in  the  greatefl  quantity  ;  and 
therefore  ought  to  tranfmit  the  Icafl  refrangible  ones, 
red,  orange,  and  yellow,  to  the  clouds,  which  accord- 
ingly appear  moll  ufually  of  thofe  colours.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  greatly  confirmed  by  obferving,  when 
he  was  in  Switzerland,  that  the  fnowy  fiimmits  of  the 
Alps  turned  more  and  more  reddilh  after  fun-fet,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  clouds  ;  and  he  imagines,  that  the 
femitranfparency  of  the  clouds,  and  the  obliquity  of 
their  fituation,  tend  to  make  the  colours  in  them  much 
more  rich  and  copious  than  thofe  on  the  tops  of  fnowy 
mountains. 

The  motions  of  the  clouds,  though  fometimes  di- 
rcftcd  by  the  wind,  are  not  always  fo,  efpecially  when 
thunder  is  about  to  enfue.  In  this  cafe  they  feem  to 
move  very  flowly,  and  often  to  be  abfolutely  Hationary 
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for  fome  time.  The  reafon  of  this  moil  probably  is,  Cloud. 
that  they  are  impelled  by  two  oppofitc  ilrcams  of  air  ^ — v — 
nearly  of  equal  Itrength  ;  by  which  means  their  velo- 
city is  greatly  retarded.  In  fuch  cafes  both  the  aeiial 
curreuts  feem  to  afcend  to  a  very  confulcrable  height ; 
for  Mell".  Charles  and  Roberts,  when  endeavouring  to 
avoid  a  thunder-cloud  in  one  of  their  aerial  voyages, 
could  iind  no  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  the  current, 
though  they  afcended  to  the  height  of  40CO  feet  from 
the  iurface  of  the  earth.  In  fome  cafes  the  motions 
of  the  clouds  evidLUily  depend  on  their  electricity,  in- 
dependent of  any  curicnt  of  air  whatever.  Thus,  in 
a  calm  and  warm  day,  we  often  fee  fniall  clouds  meet- 
ing each  other  in  oppolitc  direftions,  and  felting  out 
from  fuch  fhort  dillances,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  any 
oppofite  winds  to  be  the  caufe.  Thefe  clouds,  when 
they  meet,  inUeadof  forming  a  larger  one,  become  much 
lefs,  and  fometimes  vanilh  altogether  ;  a  circumflancc 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  difcharge  of  oppofite  elec- 
tricities into  each  other.  This  ferves  alio  to  throw 
fome  light  on  the  true  caufe  of  the  formation  of  clouds  ; 
for  if  two  clouds  eleiftrified,  the  one  pofitively  and  the 
other  negatively,  dcflroy  each  other  on  contadl  ;  it 
follows,  that  any  quantity  of  vapour  fufpended  in  the 
atmofphere,  while  it  retains  its  natural  quantity  of 
electricity,  remains  invifible,  but  becomes  a  cloud  when 
eleftrified  either  plus  or  jii'vius.  A  difficulty,  however, 
flill  occurs  ;  viz.  in  what  manner  a  fmall  quantity  of 
vapoiu-  furrounded  by  an  immenfe  ocean  of  the  fame 
kind  of  matter,  can  acquire  either  more  or  lefs  eleftri- 
city  than  that  which  furrounds  it :  and  this  indeed  we 
feem  not  as  yet  to  have  any  data  to  Iblve  in  a  fatisfac- 
tory  manner.  jj 

The  fliapes  of  the  clouds  are  likewife  undoubtedly  Their 
owing  to  their  electricity  ;  for  in  thofe  feafons  in  which  fliapes, 
a  great  commotion  has  been  excited  in  the  atmofphe- 
rical  eleftricity,  we  ihall  perceive  the  clouds  alluming 
Ilrange  and  whimfical  fliapes,  which  vary  almofl  every 
moment.  This,  as  well  as  the  meeting  of  finall  clouds 
in  the  air,  and  vanilhing  upon  contadl,  is  an  almofl  in- 
fallible fign  of  thunder.  J  J 

Befides  the  phenomena  of  thunder,  rain,  &c.  the  Connec- 
clouds  are  intimately  connedled  with  thofe  of  wind,  tion  «f  the 
and  always  alTumc  a  particular  Ihape  when  a  flrong*^'""''^^''!' 
continued  wind  is  about  to  enfue ;  though  it  is  remark-  ^""'■ 
able,  that  in  the  flrongefl  winds  we  Ihall  often  obferve 
them  flationary.     Sometimes  alfo,  on  the  approach  of 
a  cloud,  we  Ihall  find  a  hidden  and  violent  gull  of  wind 
aiife  ;   and  at  others,  the  wind,  though  violent  before, 
ihall  ceafe  on  the  approach  of  a  cloud,  and  recover  its 
Hrength  as  foon  as  the  cloud  is  pall.     This  connexion 
of  the  clouds  with  wind  is  inofl  remarkable  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  when  the  peaks  are  fulEciently  high 
to  have  their  tops  involved  in  clouds.     A  very  remark- 
able mountain  of  this  kind  is  met  with  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  the  clouds  on  whofe  top,  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  of  travellers,  the  winds  iifue  forth 
as  if  they  had  been  confined  in  a  bag  ;  and  fomething 
fimilar  has  been  obferved  of  mountains  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  j. 

The  ufes  of  the  clouds  are  evident  ;  as  from  them  Their  ufts, 
proceeds  the  rain  which  refrcflies  the  earth  ;  and  with- 
out which,  according  to  the  prefent  fyfiem  of  nature, 
the  whole  farface  of  the  earth  mull  be  a  mere  defart. 
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They  arc  likewifc  of  great  ufe  as  a  fcreen  interpofcd 
between  the  earth  and  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun, 
which  are  often  fo  powerful  as  to  deflroy  the  grafs  and 
''other  tender  vegetables.  In  the  more  iecret  operations 
of  nature  alio,  where  the  electrical  fluid  is  concerned, 
the  clouds  bear  a  principal  lliare  ;  and  fcrve  cfpecially 
as  a  medium  for  conveying  that  fluid  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  into  the  earth,  and  I'rom  the  earth  into  the  at- 
mofphcre  ;  in  doing  which,  whenelcdrified  toagreat 
degree,  they  fomctimes  produce  very  terrible  eftefts  ;  of 
which  inftances  have  been  already  given. 

CLOVE-TREE,  in  botany.  SccLar yophyllus. 

Clove,  a  term  ufcd  in  weights  of  wool.  Seven 
pounds  make  a  clove.  In  Eli'ex  in  Kngland,eight  pounds 
ofchecle  and  butter  go  to  the  clove. 

CLOi'E  July  -flower.     See  D  i  a  n  t  h  u  s . 

CLOVEll-GRAss,  in  botany.  Sec  Trikolium  ; 
and  Agriculture,  n°  177,   179. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  in  commerce,  an  allow- 
ance of  two  pounds  inevery  hundred  weight  for  the  turn 
of  the  fcalc,  that  tlie  commodity  may  hold  out  weight 
when  fold  out  by  retail. 

CLOVIO,  (Giorgio  Giulio)  hiflory  and  portrait 
painter,  was  born  in  Sclavonia  in  1 498.  Having  in 
the  early  part  of  his  youth  applied  himfelf  to  literature, 
his  genius  prompted  him  to  purfue  the  art  of  painting 
for  a  profeliion  ;  and  at  18  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  fpent  three  years  to  perfect  his  hand 
in  drawing,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  painting 
in  miniature.  His  knowledge  of  colouring  was  elta- 
blilhad  by  the  inltruftions  of  Julio  Romano,  and  his 
tafle  of  compofition  and  defign  was  founded  on  the  ob- 
fervations  he  made  on  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonaroti.  By  thofe  afliftances  he  proceeded  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  portrait  as  well  as  in  hiftory, 
that  in  the  former  he  was  accounted  equal  to  Titian, 
and  in  the  latter  not  inferior  to  Buonaroti.  He  died 
in  1573.  His  works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
arc  at  this  day  numbered  among  the  curiofities  of  Rome. 
Vafari,  who  had  feen  the  wonderful  performances  of 
Clovio  with  inex-preffible  aftonilhment,  enumerates 
many  of  his  portraits  and  liillorical  compofitions,  and 
feems  to  be  almoll  at  a  lofs  for  language  fufficiently  ex- 
prellive  of  their  merit.  He  mentions  two  or  three 
piiStures  on  which  the  artift  had  beftowed  the  labour 
of  nine  years  :  but  the  principal  picture  reprefented 
Ninirod  bidlding  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  which  was  fo 
exquifitely  fiuifhed,  and  fo  perfedt  in  all  its  parts,  that 
it  feemed  quite  inconceivable  how  the  eye  or  the  pen- 
cil could  execute  it.  He  fays  it  is  impoffible  to  ima- 
gine any  thing  fo  admirably  curious  ;  whether  one  con- 
fiders  the  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  the  richnefs  of  the 
compofition,  the  delicacy  of  the  naked  figures,  the 
perfpeftive  proportion  of  the  objefls,  the  tender  di- 
flances,  thefcenery,  the  buildings,  or  other  ornaments  ; 
for  every  part  is  beautiful  and  inimitable.  He  alfo 
takes  notice  of  a  fingle  ant  introduced  in  one  of  the 
pidlures  of  this  mafler  ;  which,  though  exceedingly  and 
incredibly  fmall,  is  yet  fo  perfeft,  that  even  the  moll 
minute  member  was  as  dillina  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
of  the  natural  fize. 

CLOVIS  I.  was  the  real  founder  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy ;  for  he  was  the  firfl  conqueror  of  the  feveral 
provinces  of  Gaul,  pollelled  before  his  time  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Germans,  and  Goths.     Thefe  he  united  to  the 
Vol.  V, 


then  fcanty  dominions  of  France,  removed  the  feat  of 
government  from  Scillbns  to  Paris,  and  made  this  the 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  He  died  in  51 1,  in  the 
46tli  year  of  his  age  and  gilt  of  his  reign.  See  (/////. 
of)  France. 

CLOUTS,  in  gunnery,  are  thin  plates  of  iron  nail- 
ed on  that  part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  gun-carriage  which 
comes  through  the  nave,  and  through  which  the  liufpiii 
goes. 

CLOYNE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  province  of  Munller.  W.  Long.  S.  o. 
N.  Lac.  ji.  40.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  though  an 
epilcopal  refidence.  A  church  wasbuilt,  and  a  bilhop- 
ric  ercitcd  here,  by  St  Colman,  M'ho  died  on  the  4th 
of  November  604  ;  and  in  707an  abbey  was  alfo  found- 
ed here.  In  1430,  the  bilhopric  was  united  to  that  of 
Cork;  and  the  union  continued  till  the  nth  of  No- 
vember 1638,  when  Dr  George  Syiigc  was  confecra- 
ted  billiop  of  Cloyne ;  fmce  which  time  this  fee  has 
been  governed  by  its  own  prelates,  one  of  whom  was 
the  celebrated  Berkeley. — This  fee  is  not  taxed  in 
the  king's  books  ;  but  isnowreputedtobe  worth  L. 2500 
a-year. — The  chapter  of  Cloyne  is  compofed  of  a  dean, 
chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  an  archdeacon,  and 
fourteen  prebendaries.  The  diocefeis  divided  into  four 
rural  deaneries,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Mary 
of  Youghal  is  united  to  the  bilhopric.  The  cathedralis 
a  decent  Gothic  building.  The  nave  is  about  120  feet 
long  ;  having  lateral  allies,  befides  the  crofs  allies,  di- 
vided by  Gothic  arches,  five  on  each  lide.  In  the 
choir  there  is  an  excellent  organ.  The  bifliop's  pa- 
lace, which  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt 
century,  is  large  and  convenient.  To  the  north-well 
of  Cloyne  is  a  reputed  holy  well,  dedicated  to  St  Col- 
man, which  is  much  frequented  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, being  the  patron-day. 

CLUE  OKA  SAIL,  the  lower  corner  ;  and  hence 

CUJE-Carnets,  are  a  fort  of  tackles  faltened  to  the 
clues,  or  lower  corners  of  the  main-fail  or  fore-fail,  to 
trufs  them  up  to  the  yard  as  occaiioii  requires,  which 
is  ufually  termed  c/r/c/'z/f  up  the  fails. 

CujE-Lines  are  for  the  fame  purpofe  as  clue-garnets ; 
only  that  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  courfcs,  where- 
as the  former  are  common  to  all  the  fquare  fails.  Sec 
thefe  ropes  as  reprefented  in  the  article  Ship. 

CLUNIA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  principal  town  of  the 
Hither  Spain,  a  Roman  colony,  with  a  convcntus  jiiri- 
dicus,  on  the  Durius,  to  the  weft  of  Numantia.  Now 
Corunna  del  Conde. 

CLUNIUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Corfica,  near 
Baflia.     Now  ot  Catharine. 

CLUNY,  orCLUGNV,  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Bcne- 
didine  monks,  in  a  city  of  that  name  ;  being  the  head 
or  chief  ofa  congregration  denominated  from  them. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  Mafonnois,  a  little  province  of 
France,  on  the  river  Grone  ;  and  v/as  founded  by 
William  Duke  of  Berry  and  Aquitain;  or,  as  others 
fay,  by  the  Abbot  Bernon,  fupported  by  that  Duke, 
in  the  year  910. 

This  abbey  was  anciently  fo  very  fpacious  and  mag- 
nificent, that  in  1245,  after  the  holding  of  the  firft 
council  of  Lyons,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cluny, 
accompanied  with  the  2  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Conftantinople,  12  Cardinals,  jarchbifliops,  i5biIhops, 
and  a  great  number  of  abbots  ;  who  were  all  entcr- 
L  rained. 
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tallied,  without  one  of  the  monks  being  put  out  of 
their  place  :  tho'  S.  Louis,  Q.  Blanche  his  mother,  the 
Duke  of  Artois  his  brother,  and  his  lifter,  the  Empe- 
ror of  Conftantinople,  the  fons  of  the  kings  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Caftile,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  6  counts,  and 
a  great  number  of  lords,  with  all  their  retinues,  were 
there  at  the  fame  time. 

Cluny,  at  its  lirll  ereftion,  was  put  under  the  im- 
mediate protedion  of  the  apolfolic  fee  ;  with  exprefs 
prohibition  to  all  fecular  and  ccclefiaftic  powers,  to 
(lillurb  the  monks  in  the  polfeflion  of  their  effefts,  or 
the  election  of  their  abbot.  By  this  they  pretended 
t-o  be  exempted  from  the  jurifdiction  of  bifliops  ;  which 
at  length  gave  the  hint  to  other  abbeys  to  infift  on  the 
fame. 

Cluny  is  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and  extenfive 
congregation  :  in  effeft,  it  was  the  firil  congregation 
of  divers  monafteries  united  under  one  chief,  fo  as  only 
to  conftitute  one  body,  or,  as  they  call  it,  one  order, 
that  ever  arofe. 

This  order  of  monks  was  brought  into  England  by 
William  Earl  of  Warren,  fon-in-law  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  built  a  houfe  for  them  at  Lewes  in 
Suilex  about  the  year  1077.  There  were  27  priories 
and  cells  of  this  order  in  England,  which  were  govern- 
ed by  foreigners,  afterwards  made  denizens. 

CLUPEA,  or  Herring,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The  upper  jaw 
is  furnilhedwithaferrated  myftache  ;  thebranchioftege 
membrane  has  eight  rays ;  a  fcaly  ferrated  line  runs 
along  the  belly  from  the  head  to  the  tail  ;  and  the 
belly-fins  have  frequently  nine  rays.  There  are  1 1 
fpecies,  viz. 

I.  Theharengus,  or  common  herring,  has  no  fpots, 
and  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  one.  A 
herring  dies  immediately  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  :  whence  the  proverb  arifes,  yjs  di-dd  as  a  her- 
ring. Themeat  is  every  where  in  great  efteem,  being 
fat,  foft,  and  delicate  ;  efpecially  if  it  is  drelFcd  as  foon 
as  caught,  for  then  it  is  incomparably  better  than  on  the 
next  day. 

The  herring  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Not- 
withftanding  the  words  ;^:,aMtf!  and  //a;»j?  are  by  tranl- 
lators  rendered  hake,  the  charatfer; given  to  thofe  fifli 
are  common  to  fuch  numbers  of  different  fpecies  as  ren- 
der it  impoffible  to  fay  %vhich  they  intended. 

Herrings  are  found  from  the  highcft  northern  lati- 
tudes, yet  known  as  low  as  the  northern  coafts  of 
France  ;  and  except  one  inftance,  brought  by  Dod,  of 
a  few  being  once  taken  in  the  bay  of  Tangier,  none 
are  ever  found  more  foiuherly.  They  are  met  with 
ill  vafl  flioals  on  the  coaft  of  America,  as  low  as  Ca- 
rolina. In  Chefapeak-bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of 
thofe  fifli,  which  cover  the  fliore  in  fuch  quantities  as 
to  become  a  nuifance.  We  find  them  again  in  the  feas 
of  Kamtfchatka,  and  probably  they  reach  Japan  ;  for 
Kempfer  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  filh  of  that 
country,  fome  th.at  are  congenerous.  The  great  win- 
ter rendezvous  of  the  herringis  withinthe  arftic  circle  : 
there  they  continue  for  many  months  in  order  to  re- 
cruit themfelves  ofter  the  fatigue  of  fpawning  ;  the  feas 
within  that  fpace  fwarming  with  infeft  food  in  a  far 
greater  dei;ree  than  thofe  of  our  warmer  latitudes. 
This  mighty  army  begins  to  putitfelf  in  motion  in  the 
fpring  :  we  dilliuguifi  tliis  vaJil  body  by  that  name  ; 


for  the  word  herring  comes  from  the  German  heir,  ciup«a. 
"  an  army,"  to  exprefs  their  numbers.  They  begin  ■■•— ~ — 
to  appear  off  the  Shetland  iiles  in  April  and  May ; 
thcle  are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  flioal  which 
comes  in  June  :  and  their  appearance  is  marked  by 
certain  figns,  by  the  numbers  of  birds,  fuch  as  gannets 
and  others,  which  follow  to  prey  on  them  ;  but  when 
the  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  is 
fuch  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  very  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  diftinct  columns  of  five  or  fix  miles  in 
length,  and  three  or,  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive 
the  water  before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling  :  fome- 
timcs  they  fink  for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  rife  again  to  the  furface  ;  and  in  fine  wea- 
ther refleft  a  variety  of  fplendid  colours  like  a  field  of 
the  molt  precious  gems  ;  in  which,  or  rather  in  a  much 
more  valuable  light,  fliould  this  ftupendous  gift  of  Pro- 
vidence be  conlidered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifli 
ifles. 

The  firft  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  fouth- 
ward  is  from  the  Shetland  ides,  which  divide  it  into 
two  parts  ;  one  wing  takes  to  the  eaft,  the  other  to 
the  wcflern  lliores  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay 
and  creek  with  their  numbers ;  others  pafs  on  to- 
wards Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  her- 
rings :  they  then  pafs  through  the  Britifli  Channel, 
and  after  that,  iu  a  manner  difappear.  Thofe  which 
take  towards  the  weft,  after  oiFering  themfelves  to  the 
Hebrides,  where  the  great  ftationary  filhery  is,  pro- 
ceed to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a. 
fccond  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  fecoiid 
divifion :  the  one  takes  to  the  weftern  fide,  and  is 
fcarce  preceived,  being  foon  loft  in  the  immenfity  of 
the  Atlantic;  but  the  other,  that  pafles  into  the  Irifli 
fea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  moft  of  the 
coafts  that  border  on  it.  Thefe  brigades,  as  we  may 
call  them,  which  are  thus  feparated  from  the  greater 
columns,  arc  often  capricious  in  their  motions,  and  do 
not  fliow  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  haunts.  3 

Were  we  inclined  to  confider  this  partial 'migration  WonderAil 
in  a  moral  light,  we  might  refted  with  veneration  and  inftma  of 
awe  on  the  mighty  power  which  originally  impreifed  '^  '  "'•"^ 
on  this  moft  ufeful  body  of  his  creatures   the  inftinft  '""*" 
that  directs  and  points  out  the  courfe,  that  blcflcs  and 
enriches  the  Britilhillands, which  caufes  them,  at  certain 
and  invariable  times,  to  quit  the  vaft  polar  deeps,  and 
offer  themfelves  to  the  expe<5ling  fleets.     That  bene- 
volent Being  has  never  been  known,  from  the  earlieft 
account  of  time,  once  to  withdraw  this   bleffing  from 
the  whole  ;   though  he  often  thinks  proper  to  deny  it 
to  particulars,  yet  this  partial  failure  (for  which  we  fee 
no  natural  rcafon)  ftiould  fill  us  with  the  moft  exalted 
and  grateful  fcnfe  of  his  Providence  for  impreffing  fuch 
an  invariable  and  general  inftinfl:  onthele  filli  towards 
a  fouihward  migration  when  the  whole  is  to  be  bene- 
fited, and  to  withdraw  it  when  only  a  minute  part  is  to 
fuffer. 

This  inftinifl  was  given  them,  that  they  might  re- 
move for  the  fake  of  depofiting  their  fpawn  in  warmer 
feas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  afliiredly 
than  thofe  of  the  frozen  zone.  It  is  not  from  defe^ 
of  food  that  they  fe t  themfelves  in  motion  ;  for  they 
come  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  arc  almoft 
univerfally  obferved  to  be  lean  and  miferable.  What 
their  food  is  near  the  Pole  we  are  not  yet  informed.; 
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dupea.    but  ill  the  Britilli  feas  they  feed  much  on  the  onifcus  ?/;<»- 
—--■<^^  rinus,  a  crullaccous  iuleift,  and  fonictimcs  oa  their  own 
fry. 

They  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and  conti- 
nue in  perfeOi^ion  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  wheit 
they  depolit  their  fpawn.  The  young  herrings  begin 
to  approach  the  fliores  in  July  and  Augull,  and  are 
then  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long  :  thofe  in 
Yorklhire  arc  called  herring  f/e.  Tliough  we  have  no 
particular  authoriiy  for  it,  yet  as  very  few  young  her- 
ringsare  found  iutlic  Uritilh  leas  during  winter,  it  feems 
moll  certain  that  they  inufl;  return  to  their  p:ireutal  haunts 
beneath  the  ice,  to  repair  the  vail  dcllrudion  of  tlieir 
race  during  fumnicr  by  men,  fowl,  and  filh.  Sojne  of 
the  old  herrings  continue  ou  the  Britilh  coafl  the  whole 
year  :  the  Scarborough  lilhermen  never  put  down  their 
nets  but  they  catch  a  few :  but  the  numbers  that  remain 
arc  not  worth  comparifon  with  thofe  that  return.     See 

Hirrhlg-  FISHERY. 

The  Dutch  are  mofl  extravagantly  fond  of  this  filh 
when  it  is  pickled.  A  premiiun  is  given  to  the  lirft 
bufs  that  arrives  in  Holland  with  a  lading  of  this  their 
ambrolla,  and  a  vail  price  gi\  en  for  each  keg.  There 
is  as  much  joy  among  the  inhabitants  on  its  arrival,  as 
the  Egyptians  lltow  on  the  tirll  overflowing  of  the 
Nile.  Flanders  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the  art 
of  pickling  herrings.  One  William  Bauklcn  of  Bi- 
verlet,  near  Sluys,  hit  on  this  \ifeful  expedient :  from 
him  was  derived  the  name/;V^/i?,  which  we  borrow  from 
the  Dutch  and  German.  Bauklen  died  in  i  ;97.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  held  his  memory  in  fucli  venera- 
tion for  the  fervice  he  did  to  mankind,  as  to  do  his 
tomb  the  honour  of  a  vilit.  It  is  very  fingular  that 
moll  nations  give  the  name  of  their  favourite  dilh  to 
the  facetious  attendant  on  every  mountebank.  Thus 
the  Dutch  call  him  pickle  herring  ;  the  Italians,  maca- 
roni ;  the  French,  jean  pottage  ;  the  Germans,  hans 
luurft,  that  is,  jack  faufage ;  and  the  Englilh  dignify 
him  with  the  name  of  jack  pudding. 

2.  T\\ifprattus  has  1 3  rays  in  the  back  fin.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  European  feas,  and  has  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  the  herring,  only  it  is  of  a  lefs  lize.  They 
come  into  the  river  Thames  below  bridge  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and  leave  it  in  March;  and  are,  du- 
ring that  feafon,  a  great  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  capi- 
tal. At  Gravefend  and  at  Yarmouth,  they  are  cured 
like  red-herrings  :  tbey  are  fometimes  pickled,  and  are 
little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  anchovy,  but  the  bones 
Mill  not  diiTolve  like  thofe  of  the  latter. 

3.  T'ht  alofa,  ox  ft}  ad,  has  a  forked  fnout,  and  black 
fpots  on  the  fides.  According  to  Belonius  and  Haf- 
felquill,  this  is  a  filh  of  pailiige  in  the  Nile.  The  lall 
fays,  it  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Smyrna, 
and  on  the  coall  of  Egypt  near  Rofetto  ;  and  that  in 
the  months  of  December  and  January  it  afcends  the 
Nile  as  high  as  Cairo,  where  the  people  fluff  it  with 

g         pot  marjoram  ;  and  when  drelfed  in  that  manner,  it 
The  finell    will  very  nearly  intoxicate  the  eater.     In  Great  Bri- 
inhabit  the  tain  the  Severn  affords  this  filh  in  higher  perfedion 
SeTcrn.       than  any  other  river.     It  makes  its  firft  appearance 
there  in  May,  but  in  very  warm  feafons  in  April ;  for 
its  arrival  fooner  or  later  depends  much  on  the  tem- 
per of  the  air.     It  continues  in   the  river  about  two 
months,  and  then  is  fucceeded  by  a  variety  which  we 
fliall  have  occaiion  to  ineation  hereafter. 
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The  Severn  fliad  is  clleemed  a  very  delicate  fifli 
about  the  time  of  its  firft  appearance,  efpccially  in  that 
part  of  the  river  that  flows  by  Gloucelter,  where  they  '''~"~ 

arc  taken  in  nets,  and  ufually  fell  dearer  than  faliuon  : 
fome  are  lent  to  London,  where  the  fifli-mongcrs  di- 
flinguilli  them  from  thofe  of  the  Thames  by  the  French 
name  aloj'e.  In  the  months  of  July  and  Augull,  mul- 
titudes of  bleak  frequent  the  river  near  Gloucelter ; 
fome  of  them  are  as  big  as  a  fmall  herring,  and  thefc 
the  rintermen  erroneoully  fuppofe  to  be  the  fry  of  the 
Ihad.  In  many  of  the  American  rivers  the  fliad  is  a 
very  plentiful  and  excellent  filh  ;  vail  quantities  arc 
annually  taken  in  tho  various  rivers  along  the  coaft, 
and  in  thel'e  wltich  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Chelapeakc, 
which  are  either  ufed  frefli  or  cured,  and  are  much 
ellecmed. 

The  Thames  Iliad  does  not  frequent  that  river  till 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  and  is 
cftecmed  a  very  courl'e  and  inlipid  fort  of  filh.  The 
Severn  fliad  is  fometimes  caught  in  the  Thames,  though 
rarely,  and  called  allis  (no  doubt  alofe,  the  French 
name)  by  the  filherinen  in  that  river.  About  the  fame 
time,  and  rather  earlier,  the  variety  called,  near  Glou-  „ 
celler,  the  fwaite,  makes  its  appearance  ;  and  is  taken  Twaite  d«- 
in  great  numbers  in  the  Severn,  and  is  held  in  as  fcnbcJ. 
great  difrepute  as  the  fliad  of  the  Thames.  The  dif- 
ferences between  each  variety  are  as  follows :  the  true 
fliad  weighs  fometimes  eight  pounds  ;  but  their  ge- 
neral lize  is  from  four  to  five.  The  twaite,  on  the 
contrary,  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  iwo  pounds, 
which  it  never  exceeds.  The  twaite  differs  from  a 
Iliad  only  in  having  one  or  more  round  black  fpots  on 
the  fides  :  if  only  one,  it  is  always  near  the  gill  ;  but 
commonly  there  are  three  or  four,  placed  one  under 
the  other.  ro 

4.  Tlie  encraficolus,  or  anchovy,  has  its  upper  jaw  Anchovy 
longer  than  the  under  one,  and  is  about  three  inches  JefcribeJ. 
long.     They  are  taken  in  vafl  quantities  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  are  exported  pickled.    The  great  fifli- 
ery  is  at  Georgia  a  fmall  ifle  wefl  of  Leghorn.     Sec 
y^nchovy-YisHE.v.'^ . 

The  other  fpecics  are,  5.  The  atherinoides  has  a 
fliining  line  on  each  fide,  and  fmall  belly-fins.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  6.  The  thrilfa  has  28  rays  in  the  fin 
at  the  anus.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  7.  The 
fima  has  yellow  fins,  thofe  of  the  belly  being  very 
finall.  The  mouth  is  flat ;  the  upper  jaw  is  very 
fliort ;  the  body  is  of  a  fliining  lilver  colour  ;  and  the 
fins  are  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Afia.  8.  The  fterni- 
cla  has  no  belly-fins,  and  the  body  is  broad.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  9.  The  myftus  is  fliaped  like  a 
fword,  and  the  fins  at  the  anus  are  tmited.  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  10.  The  tropica  has  a 
wedge-like  tail,  and  a  white,  broad,  comprefled  body. 
It  is  found  at  Afcenfion  ifland.  1 1 .  The  finenfis  is  very 
like  the  common  herring,  but  broader.  It  has  no  teeth, 
and  is  a  native  of  China. 

CLUSIA,  the  balsam-tree:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
thofe  plants  the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The 
calyx  is  tetraphyllous  or  hexaphyllous,  with  its  leaf- 
leis  oppohte  and  imbricated  ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous, 
or  hcxapetalous  ;  the  flamina  numerous.  The  calyx 
and  corolla  of  the  female  as  in  the  male  ;  the  ne<5la- 
L  2  rinin 
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riiim  of  antheras  or  glandules  coaliied,  including  the 
gerraen.  Tlie  capluleisquinquelocularjquinquevalved, 
and  full  of  pulp.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  natives 
of  America.  The  nioll  remarkable  is  the  flava.  This 
is  pretty  common  in  the  Britilh  American  iflands, 
where  the  trees  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and 
flioot  out  many  branches  on  every  lide,  furnillied  with 
thick,  round,  fucculent  leaves  placed  oppollte.  The 
llowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  eacli 
hiving  a  thick  fucculent  cover.  After  the  flowers  are 
pall,  they  are  fucceedcd  by  oval  fruit.  From  every 
part  of  thefe  trees  there  exudes  a  kind  of  turpentine, 
which  is  called  in  the  Weft  Indies  hog-gnm ,-  becaul'e 
they  fay,  that  when  any  of  the  wild  hogs  arc  wound- 
ed, they  repair  to  thefe  trees,  and  rub  their  wounded 
parts  againllthe  flem  till  they  have  anointed  themfclves 
with  this  turpentine,  which  heals  their  wounds.  Thefe 
plants  are  very  tender,  and  in  England  mnft.  be 
kept  conftantly  in  a  llovc  ;  and  fparingly  watered,  e- 
Ipecially  in  winter  ;  for  they  naturally  grow  in  thole 
parts  of  the  illands  where  it  feldoni  rains,  and  confc- 
quently  cannot  bear  much  moilture.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings,  which  mufl  be  laid  to  dry  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  that  the  wounded  parts  may 
be  healed  over,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  The  belt 
time  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  is  in  July,  that  they 
iiiay  be  well  rooted  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on 
in  autumn. 

CLUSINA  PALDS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  lake  of  Tuf- 
cany,  extending  north-weft  between  Clufmm  and  Ar- 
retium,  and  communicating  with  the  Arnus  and  Cla- 
nis.     Now  Chiatia  I'alude. 

CLUSINI,  FONTEs,  (Horace)  baths  iij  Tufcany, 
in  the  territory  of  Clufunn,  between  this  lall  to  the 
north,  and  Acula  to  the  fouth,  at  the  diftauce  of  eight 
miles  from  each.     Now  Bagnt  Hi  S.  Cafciana. 

CLUSIUM,  anciently  called  Caw«rj,  (Virgil,  Li- 
vy)  ;  a  town  of  Tufcany,  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  Palus 
Clufini,  where  it  forms  the  Clanis  ;  the  royal  refi- 
dence  of  Porfena,  three  days  journey  from  Rome  to 
the  north,  (Polybiasj.  Clujhius  the  epithet.  Clufnii 
F«fri?j  the  people,  'b^.ow  Chinfi.  E.  Long.  13.  Lat. 
43. — Clufunn  Novinn,  was  a  town  of  Tufcany,  near  the 
fprings  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  territory  of  Arretium  ; 
where  lies  the  Ager  Clnfmus  ;  now  called  Cafhitiiio 
Clufmi  Novi,  the  people,   (Pliny). 

CLUTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  gynandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dioscia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  58th  order,  Tri- 
coccit.  The  male  calyx  is  pentapliyllous,  the  corolla 
pentapetalous  :  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  female  as 
in  the  male  ;  the  ftyles  arc  three,  and  the  capfiile  is 
trilocular  with  a  lingle  feed.  There  are  three  fpecics, 
all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  ever- 
green flirubby  plants,  rifing  fix  or  eight  feet  high, 
garnillicd  with  fimple  leaves,  and  greenilh-whit-e  quin- 
quepetalous  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  fpring  or  fiimmer,  planting  them  in  pots  of  light 
earth,  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  In  Britain  the  plants 
mull  always  be  kept  in  a  ftove. 

Dr  Wright,  in  his  account  of  the  medicinal  plants 
of  Jamaica,  fays  that  the  clufia  eltiiheria  is  the  fame 
as  the  cafcarilla  and  eleatheria  of  ihe  fhops.  Other 
medical  writers  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  diftinft 
barks,  and  tljey  arc  fold  in  tbs  fliops  as  different  pro- 


ductions. Linnxus's  croton  cafcarilla,  Dr  Wrightob- 
ftrves,  is  the  wild  rofcmary  Ihrub  of  Jamaica,  the  bark 
of  which  has  none  of  the  fenlible  qualities  of  the  caf- 
carilla. 

CLUVIER,  (Philip)  in  Latin  Cluverius,  a  cele- 
brated geographer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1580.  He  tra- 
velled into  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  to  ftudy  law ;  but,  being  at  Leyden,  Jofeph 
Scaliger  perfuaded  him  to  give  way  to  his  genius  tor 
geography.  Cluvier  followed  his  advice,  and  for  this 
purpofc  vifited  the  greaieft  part  of  the  European  ftates. 
He  was  well  verfed  in  many  languages  ;  and  where- 
ever  he  went,  obtained  illuilrious  friends  and  protec- 
tors. At  his  return  to  Leyden,  he  taught  there  with 
great  applaule  ;  and  died  in  1623,  aged  43.  He 
wrote,  I.  De  tribus  Rhen't  alveh.  2.  Cerntania  an- 
tiqua.  3.  Sicilia  aiitiqua.  4.  Italia  antiqua.  5.  In- 
iiodtiBio  inuniverfaviCeographiani.  AUjuftlyefteemcd. 

CLYDE,  a  river  ill  Scotland,  which,  arifing  in  An- 
nandale,  falls  into  the  fea  over  againft  the  ifle  of  Bute. 
Next  to  the  Tay,  it  is  the  largeft  river  in  Scotland  ; 
and  is  navigable  for  fmall  craft  up  to  Glafgow.  The 
canal,  which  joins  the  Forth,  falls  into  it  a  little  below 
that  city.  The  cataradt  called  the  Frith  of  the  Clyde, 
oppofite  to  Lanark,  is  a  great  natural  curiolity,  and 
the  firft  fcene  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  This  tre- 
mendous llicet  of  water  for  about  a  mile  falls  from 
rock  to  rock.  At  Stone-byres,  the  firft  fall  is  about 
60  feet ;  the  laft,  at  Cory-Lynn,  is  over  folid  rock, 
not  Icfs  than  100  feet  high.  At  both  thefe  places 
this  great  body  of  water  exhibits  a  grander  and  more 
interefting  fpedlacle  than  imagination  can  poffibly  con- 
ceive. 

At  Cory-Lynn,  the  falls  arc  feen  to  moft  advantage 
from  a  ruinous  pavilion  in  a  garden,  placed  in  a  lofty 
lituation.  The  catara(5\  is  full  in  view,  feen  over  the 
tops  of  trees  and  bullies,  precipitating  itfclf,  for  an 
amazing  way,  from  rock  to  rock,  with  Ihort  interrup- 
tions, forming  a  rude  flope  of  furious  foam.  The  iides 
are  bounded  by  vaft  rocks,  clothed  on  their  tops  with 
trees  :  on  the  fummit  and  very  verge  of  one  is  a  ruin- 
ed tower,  and  in  front  a  wood  over-topt  by  a  verdant 
liill.  A  path  conduiils  the  traveller  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall,  into  which  projects  a  high  rock, 
in  floods  infulatcd  by  the  water;  and  from  the  top  is  a 
tremendous  view  of  the  furious  flream.  In  the  cliffs 
of  this  favage  retreat  the  brave  Wallace  is  faid  to 
have  concealed  himfelf,  meditating  revenge  for  his  in- 
jured country. 

On  regaining  the  top,  the  walk  is  formed  near  the 
verge  of  the  rocks  ;  which  on  both  fides  are  perfeftiy 
mural  and  equidiftant,  except  where  they  overhang  : 
the  river  is  pent  up  between  them  at  a  diftance  far  be- 
neath ;  not  running,  but  rather  Aiding  along  a  iloiiey 
bottom  flopihg  the  whole  way.  The  fummits  of  the 
rock  are  wooded  ;  the  fides  fmooih  and  naked ;  the 
ftrata  narrow  and  regular,  forming  a  ftupendous  naru- 
ral  mafonry.  After  a  walk  of  above  half  a  mile  on  the 
edge  of  this  great  chafm,  on  a  fndden  appears  the 
great  and  bold  fall  of  Boniton,  in  a  foaming-Iheet,  far 
projefting  into  a  hollow,  in  which  the  water  fnows  a 
violent  agitation,  and  a  wide  extending  miftarifes  from 
(he  furface.  Above  that  is  a  fecond  great  fall  ;  twe 
lefler  fucceed  :  beyond  them  the  river  winds,  grows 
more  tranquil,  and  is   feen  for    a  cfiifidcrable  way, 
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botiuded  on  one  fide  by  wooded  banks,  on  the  other  by 
rich  and  fwclling  fields. 

The  great  fall  of  Stone-byers,  iirfl  mentioned,  has 
'more  of  the  horrible  in  it  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  is  feen  with  more  dilHculty  :  it  confilts  of  two 
precipitous  cataracts  falling  one  above  the  other  into  a 
vail  chafm,  bounded  by  lofty  rocks,  forming  an  ama- 
zing theatre  to  the  view  of  thole  who  take  the  pains  to 
defcend  to  the  bottom.  Between  this  and  Cory-Lynn 
tliere  is  another  fall  called  Dundoffiiii. 

CLYMENE,  in  fabulous  hillory,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanus  :  who,  being  beloved  by  Apollo,  he  had  by 
her  Phxton,  Lampatia,  Egle,  and  Phebe.  See  Phae- 
ton. 

CLYPEOLA,  treacle-mustard:  Agenusof  the 
filiculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
39th  order,  Silicjuofr.  The  filicula  is  emarginated, 
orbiculated,  comprelfed  plane,  and  deciduous.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  France,  Italy,  and  the 
warm  parts  of  Europe,  but  hardy  enough  to  bear  the 
winters  in  Britain.  One  of  them  is  an  annual,  the 
the  other  a  perennial  plant ;  both  are  low  and  herba- 
ceous, bearing  fpikcs  of  whke  flowers.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be  fown  in  atunin 
where  they  are  to  remain. 

CLYSSUS,  an  extraft  prepared,  not  from  one,  but 
feveral  bodies  mixed  together  :  and,  among  the  mo- 
derns, the  term  is  applied  to  feveral  extraifts  prepared 
from  the  fame  body,  and  then  mixed  together. 

CLYSTER,  is  a  liquid  remedy,  to  be  injected 
chiefly  at  the  anus  into  the  larger  inteltines.  It  is 
id'ually  adminiflered  by  the  bladder  of  a  hog,  flieep,  or 
ox,  perforated  at  each  end,  and  having  at  one  of  the 
apertures  an  ivory  pipe  faftened  with  pack-thread.  But 
the  French,  and  fometimes  the  Dutch,  ufe  a  pewter 
fyringe,  by  which  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  in  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition  than  in  the  bladder,  and  like- 
wife  more  forcibly  expelled  into  the  large  intellines. 
This  remedy  fliould  never  be  adminiflered  either  too 
liot  or  to  cold,  but  tepid  ;  for  either  of  the  former 
will  be  injurious  to  the  bowels. 

Clylfers  are  fometimes  ul'ed  to  nourilh  and  fuppnrt  a 
patient  who  can  fwallow  little  or  no  aliment,  by  reafon 
of  fome  impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition  ;  in 
which  cafe  they  may  be  made  of  brotli,  milk,  ale,  and 
decoctions  of  barely  and  oats  with  wine.  The  Engliih 
introduced  a  new  kind  of  clyllcr,  made  of  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco,  whicli  has  been  iifed  by  feveral  other  na- 
tions, and  appears  to  be  of  couliderable  efficacy  when 
other  clyfters  prove  inefteftiial,  and  particularly  in  the 
iliac  palfion,  in  the  hernia  hicarccrata,  and  for  the  re- 
covery of  drowned  perfons. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  She  married  Agamem- 
non; but  while  that  prince  was  at  the  liege  of  Trey,, 
fhe  had  an  amorous  intrigue  with  ^Egifthus,  whom  ihe 
engaged  to  murder  Agamemnon  at  his  return  to  his 
dominions.  Her  fou  Orefl.es,  however,  revenged  the 
death  of  his  father  by  killing  ^gifthus,  with  his  mo- 
ther Clytemneftra  ;  bat  was  afterwards  haunted  by  the 
Furies  as  long  as  he  lived. 

CLYTIA,  or  Clytie,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Teihys,  beloved  by    Apollo.     She.  was  deferted  by  her 


lover,  who  paid  his  addrclfes  to  Leucothoe  ;  and  iliis 
fo  irritated  her,  that  llie  difcovtrcd  the  whole  intrigue 
to  her  rival's  father.  Apollo  dtfpifed  htr  the  more 
for  this  ;  and  llie  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
flower,  commonly  called  a y;v/v-/o7Ufr,  which  lliU  turns 
its  head  towards  the  luu  in  Im  tourfc  in  token  of  her 
love. 

CNEORUM,  WIDOW-WAIL  :  Agenusofthcmono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ;}8th  order, 
Tricocca.  Theclayxis  tridcntatcd  :  there  are  three  equal 
petals,  and  a  tricoccous  berry.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cies, alittleevcrgrecuand  very  ornamental  Ihrub,  adorn- 
ed with  limple  leaves,  and  tripetalous  flowers  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  It  is  propagated  from  iceds,  and  requires 
no  other  care  than  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

CNICUS,  blessed-thistle:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  asqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  CompoJItx.  Theclayxisovate,im- 
bricated  with  fpinous-branclied  fcales,  and  incircled 
with  braftcie.  The  florets  are  equal.  There  are  fe- 
ven  fpecies,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  that 
ufed  in  medicine  under  the  name  ot  carduus  beuedifiiis. 
This  is  an  annual  plant  cultivated  in  gardens  :  it  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July,  and  perfeds  it  feeds  in  autumn. 
For  medical  purpofes  the  plants  fliould  be  gathered 
when  in  flower,  dried  in  the  fliade,  and  kept  in  a  very 
dry  airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or  growing  moul- 
dy, which  it  is  very  apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a  pe- 
netrating bitter  tafle,  not  very  flrong  or  durable,  ac- 
companied with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which  they  are 
in  a  great  meafure  freed  from  by  keeping.  Water  ex- 
tracts in  a  little  time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter 
and  more  grateful  parts  of  this  plant  ;  if  the  digeflion 
is  continued  for  fome  hours,  the  difagrecable  parts  are 
taken  up  ;  a  flrong  decoftion  is  very  naufeous  and  of- 
fenlive  to  the  flomach.  Rectified  fpirjt  gains  a  very 
pleafant  bitter  tafle,  which  remains  uninjured  in  the 
extraft.  The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  Utile  known  in 
the  prefentpraftice.  The  naufeous  decoftion  is  fome- 
times ufed  to  provoke  vomiting  ;  and  a  flrong  infuiion 
to  promote  the  operation  of  other  emetics.  But  this 
elegant  bitter,  when  freed  from  the  offenfive  parts  of 
the  herb,  may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  other  pnr- 
pofes.  Dr  Lewis  informs  us,  that  he  has  experienced 
excellent  effects  from  alight  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs 
of  appetite,  where  the  flomach  was  injured  by  irregu- 
larities.  A  ftronger  infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm 
water,  if  drunk  freely,  and  the  patient  kept  warm,  oc- 
cafions  a  plentiful  fweat,  and  promotes  all  the  fecre- 
tions  in  general.  The  feeds  of  the  plant  are  alfo  con- 
(Ideraby  bitter,  and  have  fometimes  been  ufed  with  the 
fame  intention  as  the  leaves. 

CNIDUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  Greek  town  of  Caria  ; 
lituated  on  a  horn  or  promontory  of  a  peninfula.  It 
had  in  front  a  double  port,  and  an  i/land  lying  before 
it  in  form  of  a  threatre,  which  being  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent by  moles  or  caiifeways,  made  Cii'idtn  a  Dipo- 
lis  ordoubk  town,  (Strabo),  becaufe  a  great  number 
of  Cnidians  inliabitcd  the  iiland.     Paufanias  mentions 

a  bridge  which  joined  the  ifland  to  the  conii;;ent 

Ctiidii,  tlic  people;  Ca';'.//;//,  the  epithet CnidiaJu-. 

mis,  a  principal   divinity  of  the  Cnidians,  (Hoiact).. 
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Her  ftatue  was  executed  by  PraxiKlcs  ;  and  fo  exqiii- 
iuely  done,  and  fo  much  admired,  that  people  came 
from  all  parts  to  view  it.  (Pliny).  Of  this  place  was 
Eudoxus,  the  famous  aflrouomer  and  geometrician 
who  had  here  an  obfervatory,  (Srabo). 

CNOSSUS,  or  Cnosus,  anciently  called  C^ratos, 
from  a  cognominal  river  running  by  it  ;  u  city  of 
Crete,  23  miles  to  the  eall  of  Gorcinia,  (Peutinger). 
Here  flood  the  fepulchre  of  Jupiter,  the  famous  laby- 
rinth, and  the  palace  of  Minos  averyancientking;  here 
happened  the  adventure  of  Ariadne  his  daughter  with 
Thefeus,  called  G/wJis,  (Ovid).  Its  port-town  was 
Heracleiim,  on  the  eafl  lide  of  the  illand. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travelling,  fu- 
fpended  on  leathers,  and  moved  on  wheels.  In  Bri- 
tain, and  throughout  Europe,  the  coaches  are  drawn 
by  horfes,  except  in  Spain,  where  they  ufe  mules.  In 
a  part  of  the  ealt,  cfpecially  the  dominions  of  the  great 
Mogul,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Den- 
mark they  fometimes  yoak  rein-dear  in  their  coaches  : 
though  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe.  The  coachman 
is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  feat  raifcd  before  the  body  of 
the  coach.  But  the  Spanilh  policy  has  difplaced  him 
in  that  country  by  a  royal  ordonnance  ;  on  occalion  of 
the  duke  d'Oiivares,  who  found  that  a  very  import- 
ant fecret,  whereon  he  had  conferred  in  his  coach, 
had  been  overheard  and  revealed  by  his  coachman  ; 
ilnce  that  time  the  place  of  the  Spanilh  coachman  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  French  flage-coachman  and  Eng- 
lifli  pollilion,  viz.  on  the  firlt  horfe  on  the  left. 

The  invention  of  coaches  is  owing  to  the  French  : 
yet  coaches  are  not  of  any  great  antiquity,  even  in 
France,  fcarce  reaching  beyond  the  reign  of  their 
Francis  I.  Their  ufe,  at  their  firfl  rife,  was  only  for 
the  country  :  and  authors  obferve,  as  a  thing  very  lin- 
gular, that  there  wereatfirfl  no  more  than  two  coach- 
es in  Paris  ;  the  one  that  of  the  queen,  and  the  other 
that  of  Diana  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II.  The  firft 
courtier  who  had  one  was  Jean  de  Laval  de  Bois  Dau- 
phin; whoie  enormous  bulk  difabled  him  from  travel- 
ling on  horfeback.  One  may  hence  judge  how  much 
variety,  luxury,  and  idlenefs,  have  grown  upon  our 
, hands  in  later  days  ;  there  being  now  computed  in  that 
fame  city  nolefs  than  15,000  coaches. 

Coaches  have  had  the  fate  of  all  other  inventions,  to 
be  brought  by  degrees  to  their  perfedion  ;  at  pre- 
fent  they  fcem  to  want  nothing,  either  with  regard 
to  eafe  or  magnificence.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  made 
feveral  fumptuary  laws  for  reftraining  the  exceffiverich- 
uefs  of  coaches,  prohibiting  the  ue  of  gold,  filver,  &c. 
therein  ;  but  they  have  had  the  fate  to  be  neglefted. 

By  the  aft  2J  Geo.  III.  c.  47.  former  duties  on 
coaches,  &c.  are  repealed,  and  the  following  charged 
in  lieu  thereof,  namely  :  For  every  coach,  berlin,  lan- 
dau, chariot,  calalh,  with  four  wheels,  chaife  marine, 
chaife  with  four  wheels,  and  caravan,  or  by  whatever 
name  Inch  carriages  may  be  called,  kept  by  any  perfon 
for  his  own  ufe,  or  to  be  let  out  to  hire  (except  hack- 
ney coaches  ),  fliall  be  paid  the  yearly  fnm  of  L.  7. 
And  for  every  calaflt,  chaife,  chair,  gig,  or  whilkey, 
or  by  whatever  name  they  are  known  or  called,  having 
two  or  three  wheels,  to  be  drawn  by  one  or  more  hor- 
fes, that  Ihall  be  kept  by  any  perfon  for  his  own  ufe, 
or  to  be  let  out  to  hire,  •  the  yearly  fum  of  L.  5,  los. 
Every  m.aker  of  coaches,  chaife,  chariots,  &c  mull. 
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from  and  after  the  fifth  day  of  July  1785,  taken  out  at  Coach 
the  excii'c-oHice  in  London,  or  of  their  agents  in  the 
country,  a  licence  to  be  renewed  annually  at  Icall  ten 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  former,  for  which  they  , 
mufl  pay  20s.  They  muil  alfo  pay  20s.  duty  for  every 
four-wheeled  carriage  newly  built  forfale,  and  los.  for 
every  two-wheel  carriage.  Thefe  duties  are  alfo  pay- 
able to  the  commilTioners  of  the  cxcife  in  town,  or  their 
agents  in  the  country. 

Coach-makers  in  Scotland  are  to  take  out  their  li- 
cences and  pay  the  duties  to  the  commilfioners  of  ex- 
cifc  in  Edinburgh,  or  their  agents  in  the  country  of  that 
part  of  Great  Britan. 

Every  coach- maker  neglcfting  to  take  out  a  licence, 
and  renewing  the  fame  annually,  forfeits  L.  10  ;  and 
neglecling  or  refuilng  to  fettle  every  fix  weeks,  in  the 
manner  particuhirly  direfted  by  the  aft,  is  a  forfeiture 
of  L.  20. 

Hackiify-Co.iCHES,  thofe  expofed  to  hire,  in  the 
flrects  of  London,  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority. 

One  thoufand  hackney-coaches  are  allowed  in  Lon- 
don and  Wertminfter  ;  which  are  to  be  licenfed  by  com- 
milfioners, and  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  crown.  They  are 
all  numbered,  having  their  numbers  engraved  on  tin 
plates  fixed  on  the  coach-doors.  Their  fares  or  rates 
are  fixed  by  aft  of  parliment  ;  and  by  a  late  aft  have 
been  increafed  in  confequence  of  a  new  weekly  tax. 

Stage-CoACHES,  are  thofe  appointed  for  the  convey- 
ance of  travellers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another. 
The  mafters  of  ftage-coaches  are  not  liable  to  an  ac- 
tion for  things  lofl  by  their  coachman,  who  have  mo 
ney  given  them  to  carry  the  goods,  unlefs  where  fucli 
mailer  takes  a  price  for  the  fame. 

Perfons  keeping  any  coach,  berlin,  landau,  or  other 
carriage  witii  four  wheels,  or  any  calafli,  chaife,  chair, 
or  other  carriage  with  two  wheels,  to  be  employed  as 
public  flage  coaches  or  carriages,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveyingpalfengers  for  hire  toand  from  different  pla- 
ces in  Britain,  fliall  pay  annually  5s.  for  a  licence  :  and 
no  perfon  fo  licenfed  fliall  by  virtue  of  one  licence  keep 
more  than  one  carriage,  under  the  penalty  L.  10. 

Mail-CoACHEs  in  Britain,  areflage-coaches  of  a  parti- 
cular conflruftion  to  prevent  overturns  :  and  for  a  cer- 
tain conlideration  carry  his  Majefty's  mails,  which  are 
proteftedby  a  guard,  and  fubjeft  to  the  regulations  of  the 
poft-office.  They  are  pointed  as  t©  their  time  of  arrival 
and  departure,  are  reftrifted  to  four  inllde  palTengers, 
and  from  experience  have  proved  very  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  and  correfpondence  of  Britain.  John  Palmer, 
Efq;  who  has  the  merit  of  the  invention,  and  been  inde- 
fatigable in  bringing  the  eflabliflimeni  to  a  permanent 
footing,  has  been  greatly  patronifed  by  government  ; 
and  got,  as  the  reward  of  his  fervice,  a  handfome  appoint- 
ment in  the  general  pofl-office  London. 

C'o.icH,  oY  CovcH,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  chamberor  apart- 
ment in  a  large  fliip  of  war  near  the  flern.  The  floor 
of  it  is  formed  by  the  aftmoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  roof  of  it  by  the  poop  :  it  is  generally  the  ha- 
bitation of  the  captain. 

COADUNATE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  fi-agj>.'C7!f a  fncthodi  naturalis  of  Linnasns,  inwhich  he 
has  thcfe  genera,  viz.  annona,  liriodendnun,  magno- 
tia,  iivaria,  ]nichelia,  thea. 

COAGULATION,  in  chemifl;ry,  is  performtd  by 
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Ctiagulum  fix  JifFerent  agents  ;  and  by  each  of  thefe  in  fcvcral 
il  different  manners,  i.  It  is  performed  with  water,  by 
congealing,  cryftallizing,  and  precipitating,  as  in  the 
'  meixiirius  vitx  and  fome  other  preparations.  2.  With 
oil,  which,  by  the  force  of  iire,  nniies  with  ftilphur, 
falts,  and  metals.  3.  With  alcohol,  upon  the  fpirii 
of  fal  ammoniac,  the  white  of  eggs,  the  fenim  of  the 
blood,  &c.  4.  With  acid  and  alkali  growing  folid  to- 
gether, asinthetartarumvitriolatum.  5.  With  fixed 
alkali,  as  in  milk.  And,  6.  With  acid  falts  ;  as  in 
milk,  fenim,  and  the  whites  of  eggs. 

COAGULUM,  is  the  fame  with  what  in  Englifli 
we  call  runmt,  or  rather  the  curd  formed  thereby. 

COAKS.  For  the  exciting  of  interife  heats,  as 
for  the  fmelting  of  iron  ore,  and  for  operations  where 
the  acid  and  oily  particles  would  be  detrimental,  as  the 
drying  of  malt,  foihl-coals  are  previoully  charred,  or 
reduced  to  coaks  :  that  is,  they  are  made  to  undergo  an 
operation  fimilar  to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made. 
By  this  operation  coals  are  deprived  of  their  phlegm, 
their  acid  liquor,  and  part  of  their  fluid  oil.  Coaks 
therefore,  confifl  of  the  two  moll  fixed  conllitiient 
parts,  the  heavy  oil  and  the  earth,  together  with  the 
acid  concrete  fait,  which,  though  volatile,  is  dilfolved 
by  the  oil  and  the  earth. 

COAL,  among  chemifls,  fignifies  any  fubflance 
containing  oil,  which  has  been  expofed  to  the  fire  in 
clofe  velfels,  fo  that  all  its  volatile  principles  arc  ex- 
pelled, and  that  it  can  fuilain  a  red  heat  without  fur- 
ther decompofition.  Coal  is  commonly  folid,  black, 
very  dry,  and  confiderably  hard.  The  fpecific  cha- 
rader  ef  perfect  coal  is  its  capacity  of  burning  with 
accefs  of  air,  while  it  becomes  red-hot  and  fparkles, 
fometimes  with  a  fenfible  flame  which  gives  little  light, 
With  no  fmoke  or  foot  capable  of  blackening  white 
bodies. 

Coal  is  capable  of  communicating  its  inflammable 
principle,  either  to  the  vitriolic  acid  with,  which  it 
forms  fulphur  ;  or  to  the  nitrous  acid  contained  in 
nitre,  which  it  inriaiaes  ;  or  to  metallic  earths,  which 
it  reduces  into  metals.  But  the  phlogifton  cannot  pafs 
from  coal  to  form  thefe  new  combinations  without  the 
affiftance  of  red-heat.  Coal  fcems  to  be  an  unalte- 
rable compound  in  every  inftance  but  thofe  mentioned, 
of  burning  in  the  open  air,  and  of  communicating  its 
phlogifton  to  other  bodies  ;  for  it  may  be  expofed  in 
clofe  vefl'els  to  the  mofl  violent  and  long  continued  fire 
without  fufFering  the  leafl;  decompofition.  No  difpofi- 
tion  to  fufe,  nor  any  diminution  of  weight  can  be  per- 
ceived. It  is  a  fubflance  exceedingly  fixed,  and  per- 
haps the  moft  refraftory  in  nature.  It  refifts  the  aftion 
of  the  mofl  powerful  menilrua,  liver  of  fulphur  alone 
excepted.  Coal  is  evidently  a  refult  of  the  decompofi- 
tion of  the  compound  bodies  from  which  it  is  obtain- 
ed. It  coufills  of  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  eartliy  prin- 
ciple of  thefe  compound  bodies,  with  which  a  part  of 
the  faline  principles,  and  fome  of  the  phlogifton  of 
the  dccompofed  oil,  are  fixed  and  combined  very  inti- 
mately. Coal  can  never  be  formed  but  by  the  phlogi- 
fton of  a  body  which  has  been  in  an  oily  llate  :  hence 
it  cannot  be  formed  by  fiilphur,  phofphorus,  metals, 
nor  by  any  other  fubflance  the  phlogifton  of  which  is 
not  in  an  oily  ftate.  Alfo  every  oily  matter  treated 
with  fire  in  clofe  velfels,  furnilhes  true  cnal-;  fo  that 
■whenever  a  charry  reliduum  is  left,  we  may  be  certain 


that  the  fubflance  employed  in  the  operation  contnincd 
oil.  LafUy,  the  inflammable  principle  of  coal,  aliho' ^ 
it  proceeds  from  oil,  certainly  is  not  oil  ;  but  pure 
phloglilon  ;  fincc  coal  added  to  vitriolic  acid  can  foiju 
fulphur,  to  phofphoric  acid  can  form  phofphorus, 
&c.  ami  fnice  oil  can  produce  none  of  thefe  efl'cds 
till  it  has  been  decompofed  and  reduced  to  the  ilatc 
of  coal.  Befides,  the  phenomena  accompanying  the 
burning  of  coal  are  different  from  thofe  which  happen 
when  oily  fubllaaces  are  burnt.  The  fiamc  of  char- 
coal is  not  fo  bright  as  that  of  oil,  and  produces  no 
flame  or  foot. 

All  the  phlogifton  of  coal  is  not  burnt  in  the  open 
air,  particularly  when  the  combuilion  is  (low.  One 
part  of  it  exhales  without  decompofition,  and  forms  a 
vapour,  or  an  invifible  and  infenfible  gas.  This  va- 
pour (which  is,  or  at  leaft  contains  a  great  deal  of, 
fixed  air)  is  found  to  be  very  pernicious,  and  to  afFeft 
the  animal  fyllem  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion 
death  in  a  very  fliort  time.  For  this  reafon  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  remain  in  a  clofe  place,  where  charcoal  or 
any  other  fort  of  coal  is  burnt.  Perfons  ftruck  by 
this  vapour  are  ftunned,  faint,  fufFer  a  violent  headach, 
and  fall  down  fenfelefs  and  motionlefs.  The  beft  me- 
thod of  recovering  them  is  by  expofure  to  the  open 
air,  and  by  making  them  fwallow  vinegar,  and  breathe 
its  fteam. 

Amongft  coals,  fome  differences  are  obfervable, 
which  proceed  from  the  difference  of  the  bodies  from 
which  they  are  made:  fome  coals,  particularly,  are 
more  conjbuftible  than  others.  This  combuftibility 
feems  to  depend  on  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fa- 
line  principle  they  contain  ;  that  is,  the  more  of  the 
faline  principle  it  contains,  the  more  eafily  it  decom- 
pofes  and  burns.  For  example,  coals  made  of  plants 
and  wood  containing  much  faline  matter  capable  of 
fixing  it,  the  allies  of  which  contain  mucli  alkaline  fait, 
burn  vigoroully  and  produce  much  heat ;  whereas  the 
coalsof  animal  matters,  the  faline  principles  of  whichare, 
volatile,  and  cannot  be  fixed  but  in  fmall  quantity,  and 
the  aflies  of  whichcontain little  or  no  fait,  are  fcarcely 
at  all  combuftible.  For  they  not  only  do  not  kindle  fo 
eafily  as  charcoal  does,  nor  ever  burn  alone,  but  they 
cannot  be  reduced  to  afhes,  without  very  great  trouble, 
even  when  the  moft  efFeftual  methods  are  ufed  to  faci- 
litate the  combuftion.  The  coal  of  bullocks  blood  has 
been  kept  for  fix  hours  very  red  in  a  (hallow  crucible, 
furrounded  with  burning  charcoal,  and  conftantly  ftir- 
red  all  the  time,  that  it  might  be  totally  expofed  to 
the  air  ;  yet  could  it  not  be  reduced  to  white,  or  even 
grey,  afhes  :  It  ftill  remained  very  black,  and  full  of 
phlogifton.  The  coals  of  pure  oils,  or  of  concrete 
oily  fubftances  and  foot,  which  is  a  kind  of  coal  raifed 
during  inflammation,  are  as  difficultly  reduced  to  aihes 
as  animal  coals.  Thefe  coals  contain  very  little  faline 
matter;  and  their  afhes  yield  no  alkali.  The  coals 
which  are  fo  difficultly  burnt,  are  alfo  lefs  capable  of 
inflaming  with  nitre  than  others  more  combuftible  ;  and 
fome  of  them  even  in  a  great  meafurc  refift  the  adion 
of  nitre. 

COAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  folid  inflammable - 
fubftance,  fiippofed  to  be  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and 
commonly  ufed  for  fuel.     Of  this  fubftance.  there  are 
various  fpecies. 

I.  Vit-coal  [Lithanlkrax),  is  a  black,  folid,  com- 
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Soil,      pad,  brittle  mafs,  of  moderate  liardncfs,  lamellated 

— ^ '  itnifture,  more  or  lefs  Ihiiung,  bat  feldoiii  capable  of 

a  good  polifh  ;  and  dues  iiot  melt  when  heated.  Ac- 
cording to  Kirwan,  it  coulifts  of  petrol  or  afphaltum, 
intimately  mixed  with  a  fmall  portion  of  earth  chieily 
argillaceous  ;  feldom  calcareous ;  and  frequently  mixed 
with  pyrites.  A  red  tinflurc  is  extra>^ed  from  it  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  but  caullic  alkali  attacks  the  bituminous 
part.  From  fome  forts  of  it  a  varnifli  may  be  made 
by  means  of  fat  oils.  Fixed  alkali  has  never  been 
found  in  any  kind  of  it,  nor  fulphur,  ■  unlefs  when  it 
happens  to  be  mixed  with  pyrites. — None  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  are  found  to  be  deArics  pc-r  fe  (a). 

The  varieties  of  lithanthrax,  enumerated  byCronfledt 
■are,  i.  With  a  fmall  quantity  of  argillaceous  earth  and 
vitriolic  acid  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  (liining  texture  : 
it  burns,  and  is  moftly  confumed  in  th«  fire,  but  leaves, 
however,  a  fmall  quantity  of  aihes.     2.   Slaty  coal. 

2.  Cu/m  cnal,  callerl  kolm,  by  the  Swedes,  has  a 
greater  portion  of  argillaceous  earth  and  vitriolic  acid, 
•svith  a  moderate  proportion  of  petrol.  It  has  the 
fame  appearance  with  the  foregoing,  though  its  tex- 
ture is  more  dull  :  it  burns  with  a  tlame,  without  be- 
ing confumed,  but  leaves  behind  it  a  flag  of  the  lame 
bulk  with  the  original  volume  of  the  coal.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr  Kirwan's  dcfcription  of  it  from  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Stockholm  academy.  "  Its  fradlure  has 
■a  rougher  fedion  than  the  cannel  coal ;  its  fpccific 
gravity  from  1300  to  1370.  The  befl  kind  affords 
by  diftillation,  at  firft  fixed  air,  then  an  acid  liquor, 
afterwards  inflammable  air,  and  a  light  oil  of  the  na- 
ture of  petrol ;  then  a  volatile  alkali ;  and  lafl;ly  pitch- 
oil.  The  refiduum  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
whole ;  and  being  flowly  burnt,  aftbrds  1 3  per  cent. 
of  aflies,  wliich  confill  moftly  of  argillaceous  earth, 
and  about  three  hundredth  parts  of  them  arc  magne- 
tic. It  is  found  in  England,  and  among  fome  alu- 
minous ores  in  Sweden." 

3.  Slate-coal  contains  fuch  a  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth,  that  it  looks  like  common  flate  ;  however,  it 
burns  by  itfclf  with  a  flame.  M.  Magellan  is  of  opi- 
nion that  this  is  the  bituminous  fubftance  already  de- 
fcribed  (fee  Clay,  p-  5i.)  This  fchifttis  is  of  a  dark 
bluifli  rufty  colour  ;  when  thrown  on  the  fire  it  burns 
with  a  lively  flame,  and  almoft  as  readily  as  the  oily 
wood  of  dry  olive  tree,  or  lignum  vitae  ;  emitting  the 
very  difagreeable  fmtll  of  petrol.     Such  large  quarries 
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of  it  are  found  near  Purbeck  in  Dorfetlhire,  that  the 
poorer  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  thence  fupplied  with  *■ 
fuel.  From  the  appearance  of  this  llaty  coal,  Cron- 
ftedt  has  been  induced  to  fnppofe  that  the  earth  of 
all  kinds  of  coal  is  argillaceous,  though  it  is  not  fo 
cafy  to  diftinguiih  it  after  being  burnt.  The  pit-coals, 
he  fays,  contain  more  or  lefs  of  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  for 
which  reafon  the  fmoke  arifing  from  them  attacks  fil- 
ver  in  the  fame  manner  as  fulphur  does,  let  the  coals 
be  ever  fo  free  from  marcafite,  which,  however,  is  of- 
ten imbedded  or  mixed  with  them. 

4.  Catmet  crjal,  ( Ai'.'pelits! )  is  of  a  dull  black  co- 
lour ;  breaks  cafily  in  all  dirtdions  ;  and,  if  broken 
tranfverfely,  prefcnts  a  fmooth  conchoidal  furface.  It 
burns  with  a  bright  lively  flame,  but  is  very  apt  to 
ily  in  pieces  in  the  fire  ;  however  it  is  faid  to  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  this  property  by  immcrfion  in  water 
for  fome  hours  previous  to  its  being  nfed.  It  contains 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  petrol  in  a  lefs  condenfed  ftate 
than  other  coals.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  about  1.270. 
This  kind  of  coal,  being  of  an  uniform  hard  texture, 
is  eafilytnrnedonalath,and  takes  agoodpolifli.  Hence 
it  is  ufed  for  making  various  toys,  which  appear  almoft 
as  well  as  if  made  of  the  fineft  jet. 

5.  Kilkenny  coal  is  the  lighteft  of  any  ;  its  fpecific 
gravity  being  oiily  about  1400.  It  contains  the  lar- 
geft  quantity  of  afphaltum  ;  burns  with  lefs  fmoke  and 
flame,  and  more  intenfely,  though  more  flowly,  than 
the  canncl-coal.  The  quantity  of  e.trth  it  contains 
docs  not  exceed  one-twentieth  part  of  its  weight ;  but 
this  kind  of  coal  is  frequently  mixed  with  pyrites.  It 
is  found  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Leinfl;er  in  Ireland.  The  quality  of  it  as 
burning  without  fmoke,  is  proverbially  ufed  as  an  en- 
comium on  the  county. 

6.  Sulphureous  coal  confifts  of  the  former  kinds  mix- 
ed with  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  pyrites  ;  whence 
it  is  apt  to  moulder  and  break  when  expofed  to  the 
air,  after  which  water  will  ace  upon  it.  It  contains 
yellow  fpots  that  look  like  metal ;  burns  with  a  ful- 
phureous  fmell,  leaving  beliind  it  either  ilag  or  fiil- 
pliureous  allies,  or  both.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  1500 
or  more. 

7.  Bovey  coal,  (Xylanthrax)  is  of  a  brown  or 
brownifli  black  colour,  and  of  a  yellow  laminar  tex- 
ture. Its  laminx  are  frequently  flexible  when  firft 
dug,  though  they  generally  harden  when  expofed  to 

the 


(a)  "  The  varieties  of  this  coal  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  are  very  numerous  according  to  the  different  fub- 
:(l:ances  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  but  in  regard  to  their  oeconomical  ufes,  only  two  kinds  are  taken  notice  of  by 
the  Britifli  legiflature,  viz.  culm  and  caking  coals.  The  caking  coals,  in  burning,  (how  an  incipient  fulion, 
fo  that  their  fmdlelt  pieces  unite  in  the  fire  into  one  mafs  ;  by  which  means  the  fmalleft  pieces,  and  even  the 
mere  duft  of  this  kind,  are  almoft  equally  valuable  with  the  largeft  pieces.  The  other  fort  called  culm,  does 
not  fufc  or  unite  in  the  fierceft  fire  ;  fo  that  the  fmall  coal,  being  unfit  for  domeftic  purpofes,  can  only  be  ufed 
in  burning  limeftonc. 

'<  It  fliould  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any  perfon  to  diftingullli  culm  from  fmall  caking  coal,  either  by  try- 
ing to  make  fire  with  it  in  a  common  grate,  without  interpohng  any  other  fuel  between  it  ;  when  if  it 
kindles,  it  is  a  caking  coal  ;  if  not,  it  is  culm  ;  Or  by  putting  lome  of  thefe  fmall  fragments  of  coal  on  an 
ignited  iron  llrovel  ;  if  they  melt  and  run  together,  they  belong  to  the  caking  kinds  ;  if  not,  they  are  culm. 
But  it  feems  that  coal  merchants  are  now  in  the  cuftom  of  calling  culm  the  powdciy  parts  of  pit-coal,  of  what- 
foever  kind  they  may  happen  to  be.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  duty  payable  by 
culm  and  by  caking  coals.  There  never  was  any  difficulty,  however,  on  the  fubjeft;  nor  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  collefting  the  tax,  were  it  not  for  the  infuffefable  ignorance  and  love  of  defpotic  oppreDion 
which  generally  pervades  the  underling  officers  of  the  revenue." 
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Coal.  die  air.  It  confifts  of  wood  penetrated  with  petrol 
— ^'-^^or  bitumen,  and  frequently  contains  pyrites,  alum, 
and  vitriol.  According  to  the  German  clieniifts  its 
allies  contain  a  little  fixed  alkali  ;  but  Mr  Mills  differs 
from  them  on  this  fubjcft.  By  dillillation  it  yields  a 
fetid  liquor  mixed  with  a  volatile  alkali  and  oil  ;  part 
of  which  is  foluble  in  i'pirit  of  wiue,  and  part  of  a  mi- 
jieral  nature,  aud  infoluble.  It  is  found  in  almoll  all 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

Thefe  are  the  molt  confiderable  varieties  of  coals 
commonly  known ;  but  we  mull  not  imagine  that 
each  of  them  is  to  be  met  homogeneous  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  found.  On  the  contrary,  the  dili'er- 
ent  qualities  and  proportions  of  their  ingredients  make 
a  vail  number  of  other  varieties,  fit  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thofc 
they  contain.  Thus,  various  kinds  of  coals  are  often 
found  mixed  with  one  another  under  ground  ;  and 
fome  of  the  finer  forts  fometimrs  run  like  veins  be- 
tween thofe  of  a  coarfcr  kind.  Thus,  M.  Magellan 
obferved  in  the  fine  coals  employed  in  a  curious  ma- 
nufactory at  Birmingham,  that  they  produced  a  much 
cleaj-er  ilame  than  he  had  ever  obferved  from  common 
coal  ;  yet,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  thefe  were 
picked  out  from  the  common  coals  of  the  country, 
through  which  they  ran  in  veins,  and  were  eafily  dif- 
tingullied  by  the  manufacturers,  though  they  did 
not  afford  fufficient  indications  of  a  fpecific  differ- 
ence. The  purpofe  to  which  they  were  applied  was 
the  moulding  rods  of  tranfparent  and  coloured  glafs 
into  the  Ihapes  proper  for  common  buttons  :  which 
^  they  performed  with  allonilhing  expedition. 

Fourcroy  remarks,  that  this  foflil  bitumen,  vi'iien 
heated  in  contaft  with  a  body  in  combuftion,  and  ha- 
ving a  free  accefs  of  air,  kindles  the  more  fiowly  and 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
vyeighty  and  compaft.  When,  once  kindled,  it  emits 
a  flrong  and  durable  heat,  and  burns  for  a  long  time 
before  it  is  confumed.  The  matter  that  is  burned, 
and  produces  the  flame,  appears  very  denfe,  and  fecms 
united  to  forae  other  fubflance  which  retards  its  de- 
Itraftion.  On  burning,  it  emits  a  particular  ilrong 
fmell,  which  is  not  at  all  fulphureous  when  the  coal 
contains  no  pyrites.  When  the  combuflible,  oily, 
and  other  volatile  parts  of  the  coal  are  diifipated,  if 
the  combuftion  be  then  ftopped,  the  remainder  is 
found  to  be  reduced  to  a  true  charred  ftate,  and  is 
called  coak.  This  fubftance  is  capable  of  exciting  the 
mod  intenfe  heat,  for  which  purpofe  it  isufed  in  me- 
tallurgic  works  all  over  Britain. 

"  It  is  well  known  (fays  M.  Magellan),  that  the 
Engli(h  method  of  burning  pit  coal  into  coak  has  been 
a  moft;  profitable  and  happy  acquihtion  for  the  fmelt- 
ing  our  ores,  and,  for  many  other  metallurgical  and 
chemical  proceifes  in  this  illand.  But  the  ingenious 
and  advantageous  undertaking  of  Lord  Dundonald,  by 
which  he  turns  to  a  very  confiderable  profit  the  mines 
of  coals  iu  his  and  other  eftates,  building  ovens  of  a 
proper  conilru6lion  for  burning  pit-coal  into  coak, 
and  at  the  fame  time  for  coUedling,  in  feparate  re- 
ceptacles, the  volatile  alkali,  oil,  tar,  and  pitch,  which 
were  generally  loll  by  the  ufual  method,  defcrves  to 
be  noticed,  as  it  affords  a  very  remarkable  initance  of 
the  great  loffes  to  mankind,  for  want  of  carefully  at- 
tending to  every  rcfult  from  great  procefles  of  art 
Vol  V. 


when  made  on  a  large  fcale.  Thefe  ovens  arc  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  admit  an  under  fupply  of  air  ;  and  the 
coals,  after  being  kindled,  deconipofc  thcmfelvcs  by  a 
liow  but  incomplete  combuftion,  wliich  does  not  de- 
llroy  the  ingredients.  The  reliduum  left  in  the  oven 
proves  to  be  moft  excellent  cinders  or  coaks  ;  whilft 
the  volatile  parts,  which  otherwifc  would  bcdiffipatcd 
in  the  air,  are  feparated  and  condenfcd  in  rcfcrvoirs, 
or  receptacles  of  capacious  fize,  placed  at  proper  di- 
ftanccs  beyond  the  reach  of  fire.  Monf.  Kaujas  dc 
St  Fond,  who  vifited  thefe  works  in  a  trip  he  made 
to  Scotland,  undertook  10  creft  a  fimilarkind  of  ovcji 
in  France  :  aud  it  is  rather  fmgular,  that  he  endeavour.i 
to  eftabliili  a  claim  of  having  difcovercd  the  fame  pro- 
cefles before  he  law  them  in  Scotland  ;  as  if  it  did  not 
reflect  a  greater  honour  on  his  induftry,  to  carry  back 
to  his  country  fome  ufcful  knowledge,  than  to  return 
as  ignorant  as  our  Englifti  travellers,"  &c. 

On  fubjefting  pit-coal  of  any  kind  to  diftillation  in 
clofc  velfels,  it  firll  yields  a  phlegm  or  watery  liquor; 
then  an  ethereal  or  volatile  oil  ;  afterwards  a  volatile 
alkali  ;  and  laflly,  a  thick  and  greafy  oil  ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  by  reftifying  this  lall  oil,  a  tranfparent 
thin  and  light  oil  of  a  ftraw  colour  is  produced,  whicli 
being  expofed  to  the  air  becomes  black  like  animal 
oils.  From  this  and  other  cbfervations,  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  all  coals,  bitumens,  and  other  oily 
fubftances  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  derive  their 
origin  from  vegetables  buried  in  the  earth  ;  lince  it  is 
well  known  that  only  organifed  bodies  have  the  power 
of  producing  oily  and  fat  fubftances.  "  The  amazing 
irregularities,  gaps,  and  breaks  (fays  M.  Magellan)  of 
the  ftrata  of  coals,  and  of  other  foffile  fubftances,  e- 
vince  that  this  globe  has  undergone  the  moft  violent 
convuUions  by  which  its  parts  have  been  broken,  de- 
tached and  overturned  in  different  ways,  burying  large 
tracts  of  their  upper  ftirfaces,  with  all  the  animal 
and  vegetable  productions  there  exiiling,  at  the  time 
of  thofe  horrible  cataftrophes,  whofe  epoch  far  pre- 
cedes all  human  records.  And  it  is  eafy  to  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  various  heaps  and  congeries  of  thefe 
vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  remaining  for  ages 
and  ages  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  have  obtained  va- 
rious confillencies,  and  ftill  produce  thofe  oily  and  bi- 
tumious  juices,  which  find  way  to  gulh  out,  leaving 
behind  their  thickeft  parts  on  the  fame  places  where 
they  are  found,  and  in  many  others  where  the  induftry 
of  mankind  never  will  be  able  to  penetrate." 

Co4L-Mine.  See  Coalery. — Malicioufly  fetting 
fire  to  coal-mines  is  felony,  by  ftat.  10.  Geo.  II.  c.  32. 
§  6. 

Small  Coal,  a  fort  of  charcoal  prepared  from  the 
fpray  and  brulhwood  ftripped  off  from  the  branches  of 
coppice  wood,  fometimes  bound  in  bairns  for  that  pur- 
pofe, and  fometimes  charred  without  binding,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  called  "  coming  it  together."  j 

COALERY,  CoALiERT,  or  Colliery;  a  coal- Hiftory  cf 
W'ork,  or  place  where  Coals  are  dug.  coals. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  cannel-coal  *  is  the  •  Sm  An- 
lapis  ampelitcs  of  tlie  Romans;  though  it  feems  to fetitf. 
have  been  ufed  by  them  only  for  making  toys,  brace- 
lets, &c.  But  of  that  common  fuel  which  we  denomi- 
nate coa/i,  the  native  Romans  were  iuiirely  ignorant. 
It  is  certain  that  they  arc  not,  as  fame  have  imagined, 
the  lapis  obfidianus  of  Pliny,  about  which  there  have 
M  been 
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Cnalery.  been  great  difpiites  f  :  nor  the  G  a  g  a  t  e  s,  or  J  et,  which 
2t  "  T'  others,  again,  have  taken  for  the  laph  objidiautis  ,- 
«ap  1""''  tho'^gh  the  lightnefs  and  textiirelhow  plainly  that  it  is 

Auguftus  not  either  (lone  or  coal.  In  faft,  there  are  no  beds  of 
placed  the  it  in  the  compafs  of  Italy.  The  great  line  of  that  fuel 
ftatuesof  feems  to  fweepaway  round  the  globe,  from  north- call, 
four  ele-  jq  fouth-weft  ;  not  ranging  at  a  diftance  even  from  the 
phants        foiuh-eaflerly  parts  of  Britain,    as  is  generally  ima- 

inade  of  it     .       ,     ,  '  J^    ,.         .,.  .  „     ,  °  j  1..  j 

;„jijg  (j^.  gmed,  but  attually  viliting  Brabant  and  r  ranee,  and 
pic  of  Coil- yet  avoiding  Italy. 

cord.  Bat  the    primaeval  Britons  appear    to  have  ufed  it. 

And  in  theprecinfts  of  Wanchelttr  particularly,  which 
are  furnifhed  with  an  inexhanltible  abundance  of  it, 
they  could  not  have  remained  unapprifed  of  the  agree- 
able  combuilible  aroimd   them.     The  currents   there 
frequency  bring  down    fragments  of  coal  from  the 
MamieJIer.  mountains  ;   and   in  the   lon^  and  winding  courfe  of 
them  through  the  parilh,  the  Britons  would  foon  mark 
the  Ihining  ftones  in  the  channels  ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
accident,  or  the  force  of  retiettion,  find  out  tke  utility 
of  them.     But  we   can   advance  flill  nearer  to  a  cer- 
tainty.    Several  pieces  of  coal  were  difcovered  fome 
years  ago  in  the  fand  under  the  Roman  way  to  Rib- 
chefter,  when  both  were  dug  up  at  the  conftruftion  of 
a  honfe  in  Qiiay-llreet.  The  number  of  pieces,  feve- 
ral  of  them  as  large  as  eggs,  was  not  lefs    than   40  ; 
and  a  quantity  of  ilack  was  dug  up  with  them.     Thefe 
circumllances  Ibow  the  coals  to  have  been  lodged  upon 
the  fpot,  before  the  road  of  the  Romans  covered  it. 
That  ground  being  in  the    neighbourhood  of  Mance- 
I ;.  e. "the  «/o?;  J,  the  Britons  had  there  repolited   a  quantity  of 
place  of      coals,  probably  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon  ;  and   many 
tents. "  An  Q£j]jg  fmaller  fragments,  and  fome  of  the  Ilack,  were 
^■&  Mwn  '  ''■"■'^'l  ^"^  ^"^^  '^'■"'  "P°'^  which  they  were  laid.    And 
the  fite  of '^li^'^  the  Britons  in  general  were  acqainted  with  this 
■R'hich  was  fuel,  is  evident  from  its  appellation  amongft  us  at  pre- 
the  prefcnt  fent,  which  is  not  Saxon,  but  Britith  ;  and  fublills  a- 
Caftlefield  mong  the  Irilh  in  their  0  gual,  and  among  the  Cornilli 
at  Man-     jj,  their  i^o/aw,  to  this  day. 

chefter  rpj^^ extenfive bedsof  fuel,  therefore,  withwhich  the 

kingdom  of  England  and  the  prccinfts  of  Mancheller 
are  fo  happily  flored,  were  lirft  noticed  by  the  Ikill, 
and  firft  opened  by  the  labour  of  the  Britons  ;  and  fome 
time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  them. 
And  the  nearer  quarries  in  the  confines  of  Bradford, 
Newton,  and  Manchefter,  would  naturally  attraft  the 
notice,  and  invite  the  inquiries,  of  the  Britons  before 
any  others.  The  current  of  the  Medlock,  which 
walhes  the  fides  of  them,  would  bring  down  fpecimens 
of  the  riches  within,  lodge  many  of  them  about  the 
Caftlefield,  and  allure  the  Britons  fucccflively  to  a  col- 
leftion  of  the  one,  and  a  fearch  after  the  other. 

But,  even  for  ages  after  the  difcovery,  wood  continu- 
ed to  compofe  the  general  firing  of  the  nation.  In  852, 
a  grant  was  made  of  fome  lands  by  the  abbey  of  Peter- 
borough, under  the  refervation  of  certain  boons  and 
payments  in  kind  to  the  monaflery  ;  as,  one  night's 
entertainment;  10  velfels  of  Welfti  and  two  of  com- 
mon ale  :  60  cart-loads  of  wood  ;  and  12  of  pit-coal ; 
where  we  fee  the  quantity  of  coal  was  only  one  cart- 
load to  five  of  wood.  The  latter  naturally  continued 
the  principal  article  of  fuel  as  long  as  the  forefls 
and  thickets  prefcnted  themfelves  fo  ready  to  the 
hand :  and  fuch  it  continued  till  a  very  late  period. 
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The  firft  pnblic  notice  of  the  former  is  mentioned  by 
Mr  Hume  to  have  been  in  the  timeof  Henry  III.  who  ' 
in  the  year  1272,  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of 
Newcaftle,  giving  the  inhabitants  a  licence  to  dig  coals: 
and  the  firlt  flatute  relating  to  this  article  was  the 
9  Henry  V.  c.  10.  ordaining  all  keels  in  the  port  of 
Newcalile  to  be  meafured  by  commiffioners,  before 
carriage  of  coals,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  They  were  not 
brought  into  common  ufe  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  were  then  fold  for  about  17  s.  a  chaldron.  In 
fome  years  after  the  relloration,  there  were  about  Survey. 
200,000  chaldrons  burnt  in  London;  in  1607,  about 
270,000  chaldrons;  and  at  the  revolution,  upwards  of 
300,000  chaldrons  ;  at  prefent,  full  600,000  are 
annually  confumed  there.  There  is.  befides,  an  im- 
menfe  confumption  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  and  in 
Ireland.  In  Scotland,  they  fupply  their  own  confump- 
tion, and  alfo  export.  In  Ireland,  though  they  have 
coal,  yet  they  take  annually  to  the  value  of  30,000!. 
from  England,  and  1 2,000 1.  from  Scotland. 

The  mofl  remarkable  coalery ,  or  coal-work,  that  was 
ever  difcovered  in  Britain,  was  that  wrought  at  Bur- 
rowftonnefs,  under  the  fca.  The  veins  of  coal  were 
found  to  continue  imder  the  bed  of  the  fea  in  this  place, 
and  the  colliers  had  the  courage  to  work  the  vein  near 
halfway  over  ;  there  being  amote  half  a  mile  from  the 
Ihore,  where  there  was  an  entry  that  went  down  into 
the  coal-pit,  under  the  fea.  This  was  made  into  a 
kind  of  round  key  or  mote,  as  they  call  it,  built  fo  as  to 
keep  out  thefea,  which  flowed  there  twelve  feet.  Here 
the  coals  were  laid,  and  a  lliip  of  that  draught  of  wa- 
ter, could  lay  her  fide  to  the  mote,  and  take  in  the 
coal. — This  famous  colliery  belonged  to  the  earl  of 
Kincardine's  family.  The  frefli  water  wliich  fprung 
from  tire  "bottom  and  fides  of  the  coalpit,  was  always 
drawn  out  upon  the  Ihore  by  an  engine  moved  by  wa- 
ter, that  drew  it  forty  fathom.  This  coal-pit  continued 
to  be  wrought  many  years  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
owners,  and  the  wonder  of  all  that  faw  it  ;  but,  at 
lafl,  an  unexpedted  high  tide  drowned  the  whole  at 
once  :  the  labourers  had  not  time  to  efcape,  but  perifli- 
ed  in  it. 

There  are  feveral  other  countries  in  Europe  which 
poflefs  confiderable  coal-mines  ;  as  France,  Liege, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.  Alfo  on  this  fide  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  there  has  been  coal  difcovered,  and 
wrought ;  in  Newfoundland,  Cape-Breton,  Canada, 
alfo  in  V^irginia  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
And  although  in  America,  wood,  from  its  great  plen- 
ty, is  ufed  in  mofl  of  the  manufatSbures,  yet  the  coal 
is  excellent,  and  will  in  time  become  an  article  of  ve- 
ry great  importance.  3 

Theinlandcoal-tradein  Britain, thatis,carrying coals  Importance 
from  Newcalile,  Sunderland,  Blith,  and  other  adjacent  of  theceal- 
places  in  the  north  of  England,  as  alfo  from  the  frnh  *"''*• 
of  Edinburgh  in   Scotland,    and  other  places  there- 
abonts,  to  the  city  of  London,  and  to  the  port-towns 
on  the  coafl  all  the  way,  both   north  of  Newcalile, 
and  np  the  channel  as  high  as  Portfmouth  well,  is 
a  prodigious  article,  and  employs  abundance  of  Ihip- 
ping  and  feamen  ;  in  fo  much  that,  in  a  time  of  ur- 
gent neceffity,  the  coalery  navigation  alone  has  been 
able  to  fupply  the  government  with  a  body  of  feamen 
for  the  royal  navy,  able  to  man  a  confiderable  fleet  at  a 
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' ^— "*  no  other  branch  of  trade  would  do  the  like.     Likewiie 

the  Whitehaven  coalerics  in  Cumbcriaiid,  belonging  to 
Sir  James  Lowther,  furnilh  fcvcral  counties  in  Ireland 
with  coals,  and  conllantly  employ  upwards  of  2000 
feamen  ;  which  alfo  is  a  noble  nuriery  ibr  the  navy  of 
Britain.  And  not  only  do  the  pit-coals  fulficiemly 
fupply  all  the  ports,  but,  by  means  of  thofe  ports 
and  the  navigable  rivers,  all  the  adjacent  counties  ve- 
ry far  inland. 

In  Ihort,  coals,  though  not  an  cxclafive,  yet  may, 
with  propriety,  be  llyleJ  a  peculiar  bleiling  to  Britain 
from  their  great  plenty,  their  acknowledged  excel- 
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lenoe,  and  their  being  found  in  fuch  places  as  are 
conveniently  lituated  for  exportation.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger  of  the  export-trade  being  leflened  even  by 
the  feveral  duties  that  have  been  laid  upon  them  ;  fur 
the  foreign  confumpt  being  founded  in  necclhty  with 
regard  to  manufactures,  and  in  ceconomy  where  they 
are  ufed  for  convenience  (wood  and  turf  being  dearer 
than  coals  with  the  duty),  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
the  markets  declining.  There  is  as  little  room  to  be 
alarmed  from  an  apprehenfion  of  their  being  exhaiillcd, 
as  the  prefent  works  are  capable  of  fupplying  them  for 
a  long  feries  of  years,  and  there  are  many  other  mines 
ready  to  be  opened  when  thefe  (hall  fail.  Beiides, 
there  are  known  to  be  coals  in  many  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  which  hitherto  they  have  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  work. 

Beiides  the  value  of  this  commodity  as  a  conveni- 
cncy  of  life,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  as  giving 
rife  to  a  nurfery  of  feamen  for  the  increafe  of  the 
marine  ;  other  important  advantages  deferve  to  be  no- 
ticed. Coals  are  in  many  refpefts,  and  in  a  very  high 
degree,  ufeful  to  the  landed  interell: ;  not  only  by  rai- 
fmg  exceedingly  the  real  value,  and  of  courfc  the  pur- 
chafe,  of  thofe  lands  in  which  they  are  found,  and  thofe 
through  which  it  is  neceflary  to  pafs  *  from  the  works 
CO  the  places  where  they  are  embarked,  but  from  the 
general  improvements  they  have  occafioned  ;  fo  that 
very  few  counties  are  now  better  cultivated  than  Nor- 
thumberland, and  the  fame  efFefts  they  have  had  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  in  other  places.  Thoufands  of 
laborious  people  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  ; 
thoufands  more  in  conveying  them  to  the  ports,  and 
on  board  the  Ihips  ;  to  lay  nothing  of  thofe  that  draw 
their  fubfiftence  from  the  carriage  of  them  by  land  to 
fupply  families,  &c.  There  are  alfo  great  numbers 
that  lave  in  a  fuperior  ftation  ;  as  ftewards,  directors, 
faAors,  agents,  book-keepers,  &c.  To  thefe  we  may 
add  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to  inge- 
nious artills  who  have  invented,  and  tlic  numerous 
workmen  continually  employed  about  thofe  feveral 
curious  and  coftly  machines  which,  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes  in  this  bulinefs,  are  in  continual  ufc,  and  of 
courfe  in  continual  wear :  we  may  join  to  thefe  the 
multitudes  that  obtain  their  living  from  the  many  ma- 
mifacfhtires  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which 
could  not  be  carried  on  but  by  the  help  and  cheapncfs 
of  coals.  Laftly,  the  produce  of  coals  exported,  which 
amounts  to  a  very  confiderable  fum,  befides  being  pro- 
fitable to  the  owners,  merchants,  and  mariners,  is  fo 
mnch  clear  gain  to  the  nation. 

It  might  be  expefted,  that  a  trade  fo  beneficial  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  which 


has  been  gradually  increaling  for  feveral  centuries  part,    Cosleiy. 

would  have  been  advanced  by  this  time  to  very   grtat  '' ' 

pcrfei.1ion,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  fylle m.  But,  in 
one  very  elfential  rcfpect,  it  is  lound  to  be  quite  other- 
wile.  The  art  of  working  coal-mines  in  the  molt  pro- 
fitable manner  is  highly  improved  ;  but  the  lun- 
damental  of  the  art,  that  of  learcliing  for  and  difco- 
vering  coal  in  any  diilrict  of  country  where  it  has  not 
yet  been  lound,  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been 
treated  in  a  fyllcmatic  manner.  The  reader,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  this  defcft  fupplicd 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  article,  together  with  a 
detail  of  all  the  other  operations  in  the  bufiucfs  of 
coaleries. 

The   terreftrial  matters    which  compofe  the  folid  Situationof 
parts  of  the  earth  are  dilpofed  in  llrata,  beds,  or  lay-  the  ilrata. 
ers,  the  under  furface  of  one  bearing  againll  or  lying 
upon  the  upper  furface  of  that  below  it,  which  lalt  bears 
or  lies  on  the  next  below  in  the  fame  manner. 

Tliefe  llrata  conlill  of  very  different  kinds  of  mat- 
ter, fuch  as  free-llone,  lime-llone,  metal-llone  or  whin- 
ilone,  coal,  &c.  as  will  be  particularly  fpeciiied  in  the 
fequel. 

Some  of  thefe  llrata  are  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs, 
being  often  found  from  100  to  200  feet  or  upwards, 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  from  the  ilipcrior 
to  the  inferior  furface  ;  and  others  are  found  of  the 
leall  thicknefs  imaginal)le,  one  inch  or  lefs. 

All  thefe  llrata  are  divided  or  parted  from  each  o- 
ther  laterally,  either  by  their  even,  fmooth,  poliflied 
furfaces,  with  very  thin  lamina  of  foft  or  dully  matter 
betwixt  them,  called  the  j>artmg,  which  renders  them 
eafy  to  feparare  ;  or  elfe  only  by  the  furfaces  clofely 
conjoined  to  each  other,  without  any  vifible  matter  iu- 
terpofed  betwixt  them  ;  yet  the  different  fubllance  of 
each  fl:ratum  is  not  in  the  leall  intermixed,  though 
fometimes  they  adhere  fo  flrongly  together,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  part  or  disjoin  them  :  in  this  lafl  cafe 
they  are  faid  to  'hz^e.  a  bad  parting. 

Beiides  this  principal  divilion  or  parting  laterally, 
there  are,  in  fome  firata,  fecondary  divilions  or  part- 
ings alfo  laterally,  feparating  or  approaching  towards 
a  ieparation,  of  the  fame  llratum,  into  parts  of  dif- 
ferent thicknelles,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  principal  partings  divide  the  dif- 
ferent llrata  from  each  other :  but  thefe  fecondary 
ones  are  not  fo  llrong  or  vifible,  nor  make  fo  effeftual 
a  parting,  as  the  principal  ones  do  ;  and  are  only  met 
with  in  fuch  llrata,  as  are  not  of  an  uniform  hardnefs, 
texture,  or  colour,  from  the  upper  to  the  under  furface. 
There  are  o;her  divifions  or  partings,  called  backs, 
in  almoll  every  flratum,  which  crofs  the  former  late- 
ral ones  longitudinally,  and  cut  the  whole  flratum 
tlirough  its  two  furfaces  into  long  rhomboidal  figures. 
Thefe  again  are  crolfed  by  others  called  cutters,  run- 
ning either  in  an  oblique  or  perpendicular  direflioa 
to  the  lall  mentioned  backs,  and  alfo  cut  the  flratum 
through  its  two  furfaces.  Both  thefe  backs,  and  cut- 
ters generally  extend  from  the  upper  or  fuperior  flra- 
tum down  througli  feveral  of  the  lower  ones  ;  fo  that 
thefe  backs  and  cutters,  together  with  the  lateral 
partings  before  mentioned,  divide  every  llratum  into 
innumerable  cubic,  prifmatic,  and  rhomboidal  figures, 
according  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  flratum,  and  the  po- 
fiiioii  and  number  of  the  backs  and  cutters.  They 
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foft  matter  in  them,  and  fometiu^es  none,  lilvc  the  liril 
mentioned  partings  ;  but  the  fofter  Ivind  of  Itrata  ge- 
nerally have  more  backs  and  cutters  than  the  harder 
kind,  and  they  do  not  extender  penetrate  through  the 
others. 

To  explain  this  a  little  further,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  (rig.  I.)  rcprcfcnt  the  principal  partings  before 
mentioned,  or  the  upper  and  under  furfaces  of  any 
itratum  ;  then  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  will  reprefcnt  the  fc- 
condary  lateral  partings  nearly  parallel  to  the  princi- 
pal ones :  g,  h,  i,  k,  I,  m,  the  longitudinal  partings  cal- 
led ^ac/fj;  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  J,  the  crofs  partings  called 
cuttjrs,  crofling  the  lall  mentioned  ones  either  oblique- 
ly or  perpendicular. 

In  all  places  where  the  flrata  lie  regular,  they  are 
■divided    and    fubdivided   in   the    manner    abovemen- 
■tioned  ;   and  fometimes  in  this  manner  extend  through 
a  pretty  large   dillria  of  country :  though  it  is  often 
otherwife  ;  for  their  regularity  is  frequently  interrupt- 
ed, and  the  Itrata  broken  and  difordered,  by  fundry 
chafms,  breaches,  or  filfm-es,  which  are  ditferently  de- 
nominated according  to  their  various  dimenlions,  and 
the  matters  with  which  they  are  filled,  viz.  dikes, 
hitches,  and  troubles,  which  lliall  be  explained  in  order. 
Dikes  are  the  largeft  kind  of  fillures.    They  feem  to 
be  nothing  but  a  crack  or  breach  of  the  folid  Itrata, 
■occalioned  by  one  part  of  them  being  broken  away  and 
fallen  from  the  other.  They  generally  run  in  a  llraigh: 
line  for  a  confiJerable  length,  and  penetrate  from  the 
furface  to  the  greatell  depth  ever  yet  tried,  in  a  di- 
rection  fometimes  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
fometimes  obliquely  :   the  fame  kind  of  Itrata  are  found 
lying  upon  each  other  in  the  fame  order,  but  the  whole 
of  them  greatly  elevated  or  deprell'ed,  on  the  one  fide 
of  the  dike  as  on  the  other.     Thefe  riflures  are  fome- 
times two  or   three   feet   wide,  and  fometimes  many 
fathoms.     If  the  filfure  or  dike  be  of  any  confiderable 
width,  it  is  generally  filled  with  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, different  from  that  of  the  folid  flrata  on  each  fide 
of  it.     It  is  fometimes  found  filled  with  clay,  gravel, 
or  fand  ;  fometimes  with  a  confufcd  mafs  of  different 
kinds  of  ftone  lying  edgeways  ;  and  at  other  times 
with  a  folid  body  of  free-ftone,  or  even  whin-flone. 
When  the  filfare  is  of  no  great  width,  as  fuppofe  two 
or  three  feet  only,  it  is  then  ufually  found  filled  with 
a  confufed  mixture  of  the  different   matters    which 
compofe    the   adjoining   flrata,  confolidated   into  one 
mafs.     If  the  dike  runs  or  Itretches  north  and  fouth, 
and  the  fame  kind  of  Itrata  are  found  on  the  ealtlide 
of  the  dike,  in  a  fituation  w"ith  refpect  to  the  horizon 
10  or  20  fathoms  lower  than  on  the  other  fide,  it  is 
then  faid  to  be  a  dip-dike  or  Jowitcafl-dike  of  10  or  20 
fathoms  to  the  eaflward  ; — or  counting  from  the  eaft 
fide,  it  is  then  faid  to  be   a  rife-dike  or  upcajl  of  fo 
many  fathoms  weftward.     If  the  Itrata  on  one  fide 
are  not  much  higher  or  lower  with  refpeft  to  the  ho- 
rizontal line,  than  thofe  on  the  other,  but  only  broken 
off  and  removed  to  a  certain  diltance,  it  is  then  faid 
to  be  a  dike  of  fo  many  fathoms  thick  ;  and  from  the 
matter  contained  between  the  two  fides   of  the  fifliire 
or  dike,  it  is  denominated  a  clay-dike,  pone-dike,  &c. 
A  hitch  is  only  a  dike  or  fiflure  of  a  fmallcr  degree, 
by  which  the  Itrata  on  one  fide  are  not  elevated  or 
itparated  from  thofe  on  the  other  fide  above  one  fa- 


Thefe  hitches  are  denominated  in  the  fame  Coalcry. 
manner  as  dikes,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  they  '~~~^'      ' 
elevate  or  deprefs  the  Itrata. 

There  are  dikes  (though  they  are  not  often  met 
with  in  the  coal-coimtries)  whofe  cavities  arc  filled 
with  fparr,  the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  or  other  me- 
tallic or  mineral  matters  ;  and  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
that  all  metallic  veins  arc  nothing  clfe  than  what  in 
tlie  coal-countries  are  called  dika. 

The  Itrata  are  generally  found  lying  upon  each 
other  in  the  fame  order  on  one  fide  of  the  dike  as  ou 
the  other,  as  mentioned  above,  and  nearly  of  the  fame 
thickneffes,  appearing  to  have  been  originally  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fame  regular  flrata,  and  the  dike  only 
a  breach  by  fome  later  accident,  prependicularly  or 
obliquely  down  through  them,  by  which  one  partis 
removed  to  a  fmall  diltance,  and  dcprelled  to  a  lower 
fituation  than  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  only  al- 
teration made  in  the  ftrata  by  dikes  ;  for  generally  to 
a  confiderable  diltance  on  each  fide  of  the  dike,  all  the 
llrata  are  in  a  kind  of  Mattered  condition,  very  ten- 
der, calily  pervious  to  water,  and  debafed  greatly  in 
their  quality,  and  their  inclination  to  tlie  horizon  of- 
ten altered.  7 

Troubles  may  be  denominated  dikes  of  the  fmalleft  Troubles. 
degree  ;  for  they  are  not  a  real  breach,  but  only  aii 
approach  towards  it  which  has  not  taken  a  full  effeft. 
The  ftrata  are  generally  altered  by  a  trouble  from 
their  regular  fite  to  a  different  pofition.  When  the 
regular  conrfe  of  the  ftrata  is  nearly  level,  a  trouble 
will  caufe  a  fudden  and  confiderable  afcent  or  defccnt : 
where  they  have,  in  their  regular  fituation,  a  certain 
degree  of  afcent  or  defcent,  a  trouble  either  increafeth 
it  or  alters  it  to  a  contrary  pofition  :  and  a  trouble  has 
thefe  effefts  upon  the  ftrata  in  common  with  dikes, 
that  it  greatly  debafeth  them  from  their  original  qua- 
lity ;  the  partings  are  feparated ;  the  backs  and  cutters 
disjoined,  and  their  regularity  difordered  ;  the  original 
cubic  and  prifmatic  figures,  of  which  the  ftrata  w  ere 
compofed,  are  broken,  and  the  diflocation  filled  with 
heterogeneous  matter ;  and  the  whole  ftrata  are  re- 
duced to  a  fofter  and  more  friable  ftate. 

The  ftrata  are  feldom  or  never  found  to  lie  in  a 
true  horizontal  fituation  ;  but  generally  have  an  incli-  ^ 
nation  or  defcent,  called  the  dip,  to  fome  particular  Dip  and 
part  of  the  horizon.  If  this  inclination  be  to  the  eaft-  rife  ol  the 
ward,  it  is  called  an  tap  dip,  and  a  -mefl  rife  ,-  and  ac-  ftrata. 
cording  to  the  point  of  the  compafs  to  which  the  dip 
inclines,  it  is  denominated,  and  the  afcent  or  rife  ig 
to  the  contrary  point.  This  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
ftrata  is  found  to  hold  every  where.  In  fome  places,  it 
v.-iries  very  little  from  the  level  ;  in  others,  very  con- 
fiderably ;  and  in  fome  fo  much,  as  to  be  nearly  in 
a  perpendicular  direftion  :  but  whatever  degree  of 
inclination  the  ftrata  have  to  the  horizon,  if  not  inter- 
rupted by  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  they  are  always 
found  to  lie  in  the  firft  regular  manner  mentioned. 
They  generally  continue  upon  one  uniform  dip  until 
they  are  broken  or  difordered  by  a  dike,  hitch,  of 
trouble,  by  which  the  dip  is  often  altered,  fometimeS 
to  a  different  part  of  the  horizon,  and  often  to  an  oppo- 
fite  point;  fo  that  on  one  fide  of  a  dike,  hitch, or  trouble, 
if  the  ftrata  have  an  eaft  dip.  on  the  other  fide  they 
may  Lave  an  eafl  rife,  which  is  a  weft  dip  ;  and  in  ge- 
neral, any  confiderable  alteration  in  the  dip  is  never 
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' >- '  lafl  mentioned. 

Plate  To  illullrate  what  has  been  faid,  fee  fig.  2.  where 

CXLII.  ab  c  d,  i/c.  reprefents  a  conrfe  of /Irata  lying  upon  each 
other,  having  a  certain  inclination  to  the  horizon. 
A  B,  is  a  downcaft-dike,  which  dcprefleth  the  Itrata 
obliquely  te  e  fg  h,  ire.  lying  upon  each  other  in  the 
fame  order,  but  altered  in  their  inclination  to  the 
horizon.  C  D  reprefents  a  clay  or  frce-llonc  dike, 
where  the  ftrata  are  neither  elevated  nor  deprcll'ed, 
but  only  broken  off  and  removed  to  a  certain  dillance. 
E  K,f  reprefents  a  hitch,  which  breaks  oft  and  dcpref- 
feth  the  ftrata  only  a  little,  but  alters  their  inclination 
to  the  horizon.  G  H,  reprefents  a  trouble,  M'here  the 
ftrata  on  one  fide  arc  not  entirely  broken  off  from  thofe 
on  the  other,  but  only  in  a  crulUed  and  irregular  litua* 
tion. 

As  fome  particular  ftrata  are  found  at  fome  times  to 
increafe,  and  at  othertimcs  to  diminifh,  in  their  thick- 
ncffes,  whilft  others  remain  the  fame,  confcijuently 
they  cannot  be  all  parallel  ;  yet  this  increafe  and  dimi- 
nution in  their  thicknelfes  comes  on  very  gradually. 

The  ftrata  are  not  found  difpofed  in  the  earth  ac- 
cording to  their  fpecilic  gravities  :  for  wc  often  find 
ftrata  of  very  denfe  matter  near  the  furface  ;  and  per- 
haps at  JO  or  even  lOo  fathoms  beneath,  we  meet 
with  ftrata  of  not  half  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  firft. 
A  ftratum  of  iron  ore  is  very  often  found  above  one 
of  coal,  though  the  former  has  twice  the  gravity  of 
the  latter  ;  and,  infliort,  there  is  fuch  an  abfolute  un- 
certainty in  forming  any  judgment  of  the  difpolition 
of  the  ftrata  from  their  fpecific  gravities,  that  it  can- 
not in  the  leaft  be  relied  upon 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  hills  and  val- 
lics  are  occafioned  by  thofe  breaches  in  the  ftrata  be- 
fore mentioned  called  dikes  :  but  this  is  contradifted 
by  experience.  If  it  was  fo,  we  lliould  meet  with 
dikes  at  the  fkirts  of  the  hills,  and  by  the  fides  of  val- 
leys, and  the  fea-(hore  ;  but  inftead  of  that,  we  ge- 
nerally find  the  ftrata  lying  as  uniformly  regular  un- 
der hills  and  valleys,  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  the 
fea  (as  far  as  has  been  yet  tried),  as  in  the  moft  cham- 
paign countries.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  a  dike 
is  met  with  in  fome  of  thefe  places ;  bat  that  being 
only  a  cafual  circumftance,  can  never  be  admitted  as 
a  general  caufe.  Whatever  irregularities  arc  occa- 
fioned in  the  folid  ftrata  by  dikes,  or  other  breaches, 
are  commonly  covered  over  and  evened  by  thofe  beds 
of  gravel,  clay,  fand,  or  foil,  which  lie  nppcrmoft, 
and  form  the  outward  furface  of  the  earth.  Where- 
ever  thefe  fofter  matters  have  been  carried  off,  or 
removed  by  accident,  as  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  the 
fides  of  valleys,  there  the  folid  ftrata  are  expofed,  and 
the  dip  and  rife  and  other  circumftanees  of  them  may 
be  examined  ;  burrto  certain  conclufions  can  be  drawn, 
merely  from  the  uilevennefs  and  inequalities  of  the  out- 
ward furface. 

The  preceding  dbftfrvations,  upon  the  general  dif- 

p6fi:ion  of  the  folid  ftrata,  are  equally  applicable  to 

the  ftrata  of  coal,  as  to  thofe  of  ftone  or  other  matter. 

5  We  Iliall  next  give  an  account  of  the   feveral  ftrata 

Defcription  of  coal,  and  of  ftone   and  other  matters,  which  are 

ofthcftr.i-  ufnally  conncfted  with  coal,  and  are  found  to  have  a 

**'""""'  particular  afKnity  with  it :  and,  for  the  fake  of  diftinc- 

<«"'       ^""^  ^^  arrange  them  into  fix  principal  clalTcs, 


which  will  include  all  the  varieties  of  ftrata  that  have  Coalcry. 
been  found  to  occur  in  all  thofe  diftricfls  of  country  "'^— v— 
both  in  Scotland  and  England  where  coal  abounds. 

1.  Of  IV hi/1- jl one']  The  ftrata  of  what  is  denomi- 
nated whin-ftone  arc  the  hardeflof  all  others  ;  the  an- 
gular pieces  of  it  will  cut  glafs  ;  it  is  of  a  very  coarfe 
texture,  and  when  broke  acrofs  the  grain  exhibits  ihc 
appearance  of  large  grains  of  fand  half  vitrified  ;  it 
can  fcarcely  be  wrought,  or  broke  in  pieces,  by  com- 
mon tools  without  the  aliilhuice  of  gim-powder  ;  each 
Itratum  is  commonly  homogeneous  in  fubftance  and 
colour,  and  cracked  in  the  rock  to  a  great  depth.  The 
moft  common  colours  of  thcle  ftrata  are  black  or  dark 
blue,  yet  there  are  others  of  it  afli-colourcd  and  light 
brown.  Their  ihicknefs  in  all  the  coal  countries  is- 
but  inconfidcrable,  from  fix  or  five  feet  down  to  a  few 
inches  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  thty  are  met 
with  of  thefe  thickneiles.  In  the  air  it  decays  a  little, 
leaving  a  brown  powder  ;  and  in  the  fire  it  cracks,  arid 
turns  reddiih  brown.  Limeftone,  and  what  is  called 
baPardlmiejloiie,  isfometimcs,  though  rarely,  met  with 
in  coaleries.  It  is  a  well  known  ftone  ;  but  from  itsre- 
femblancc  in  hardnefs  and  colour  is  often  miftaken  for 
a  kind  of  whin.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  hilly 
countries,  the  folid  matter  next  the  furface  is  found 
to  be  a  kind  of  foft  or  rotten  whin  ; — but  it  may  be 
noted,  that  this  is  only  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter difpofed  upon  the  regular  ftrata  ;  and  that  beneath 
this,  all  the  ftrata  are  generally  found  in  as  regular  aa 
order  as  where  this  heterogeneous  matter  does  not  oc- 
cur. 

2.  Of  PoJI-flone.']  This  is  a  free  ftone  o{  the  hard- 
eft  kind,  and  next  to  the  limeftone  with  refpeft  to 
hardnefs  and  folidity.  It  is  of  a  vciy  fine  texture  ;  and 
when  broken  appears  as  if  compofcd  of  the  fincft  fand. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  a  homogeneous  mafs,  though 
variegated  in  colour  ;  and,  from  its  hardnefs,  is  not 
liable  to  injury  from  being  expofed  to  the  weather. 
Of  this  kind  of  ftone  there  are  four  varieties,  which 
may  be  diflinguifhed  by  their  colour:  the  moft  com- 
mon is  white  poft,  which  in  appearance  is 'like  Port- 
land ftone,  but  confiderably  harder  ;  it  is  fometimes 
variegated  with  ftreaks  or  fpots  of  brown,  red,  or 
black. 

Grey  poft  is  alfo  very  common  ;  it  appears  like  a 
mixture  of  fine  black  and  white  fand  :  it  is  often  va- 
riegated with  brown  and  black  ftreaks  ;  the  laft  men- 
tioned  appear  like  fmall  clouds  compofcd  of  particles 
of  coal. 

Brown  or  yellow  poft  is  often  met  with  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  colour  ;  moft  commonly  of  the  colour  of 
light  ochre  or  yellow  fand  :  it  is  as  hard  as  the  reft,  and 
fometimes  variegated  with  white  and  black  ftreaks. 

Red  poft  is  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour  :  this  is 
but  rarely  met  with  ;  it  is  often  ftreaked  with  white 
or  black. 

All  thefe  lie  in  ftrata  of  different  thicknelfes  ;  but 
commonly  thicker  than  any  other  ftrata  whatever  :  they 
are  feparated  from  each  other,  and  from  other  kinds 
of  ftrata,  by  partings  of  coal,  fand,  orfoft  matter  of  dif- 
ferent colours  which  are  very  diftinguifhable. 

?.  Of  Sand-flone.']  This  is  a  free  ftone  of  a  coarfcr 
texture  than  poft,  and  not  fo  hard  ;  is  fb  lax  as  to  be 
eafily  pervious  to  water  ;  when  broke,  is  apparently 
of  a  coarfe  fandy  fubftance ;  is  friable  and  moulders  to 
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Co^lcry.    fand  when  expofed  to  the  wind  and  rain ;  has  frequent- 

' V '  ly  white  fliining  fpangles  in  it,  and  pebbles  or  other 

fmall  Hones  inclofed  in  its  mafs.  Ot'  this,  there  are 
two  kinds  commonly  met  with,  dillinguilhed  by  their 
colours,  grey  and  brown,  which  are  of  different  lliades, 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  to  the  mbitnre  of 
white  in  them.  It  is  nioft  generally  found  in  flrata  of 
confiderable  thicknefs,  without  many  fecondary  part- 
ings ;  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  fubdivided 
into  layers  as  thin  as  the  common  grey  (lat«.  It  has 
generally  fandy  or  foft  partings. 

4.  OfMetai-ftone.^  This  is  a  tolerable  hard  ftratum, 
being  in  point  of  hardnefs  next  to  fand-ftone ;  gene- 
rally folid,  compail,  of  confiderable  weight,  and  of 
an  argillaceous  fubllance,  containing  many  nodules  or 
balls  of  iron  ore,  and  yellow  or  white  pyrites  ;  its  part- 
ings, or  thefurfaces  of  its  llrata,  are  hard,  polilhed,  and 
fmooth  as  glafs.  When  broke,  it  has  a  dull  dulky  ap- 
pearance (though  of  a  fine  texture),  like  hard  dried 
clay  mixed  with  particles  of  coal.  Though  hard  in  the 
mine  or  quarry,  when  expofed  to  the  frefli  air  it  falls 
into  very  fmall  pieces.  The  moft  ufual  colour  of  this 
Hone  is  black  ;  but  there  are  feveral  other  lighter  co- 
lours, down  to  a  light  brown  or  grey.  It  is  eafily  di- 
ilinguiflied  from  free-Itone  by  its  texture  and  colour, 
as  well  as  by  its  other  charafteriflics.  It  lies  in  ifrata 
of  various  thicknelfes,  though  feldom  fo  thick  as  the 
two  laft  mentioned  kinds  of  ftone. 

y.  Of  Shiver. '\  This  ftratum  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  coaleries  than  any  other.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  it,  both  in  hardnefs  and  colour  ;  but  they  all 
agree  in  one  general  charafteriftic.  The  black  colour 
is  moft  common  ;  it  is  called  by  the  miners  black  Jhiver, 
black  mettle,  or  bleas.  It  is  fofter  than  metal-ftone, 
and  in  the  mine  is  rather  a  tough  than  a  hard  fub- 
ftance,  is  not  of  a  folid  or  compaft  matter,  being  ea- 
fily feparable,  by  the  multitude  of  its  partings,  &c. 
into  very  fmall  parts,  and  readily  abforbing  water. 
The  fubftance  of  this  ftratum  is  an  indurated  bole, 
commonly  divided  into  thin  lamina  of  unequal  thick- 
neffes,  which  break  into  long  fmall  pieces  when  ftruck 
vvith  force  ;  and,  on  examination,  they  appear  to  be 
fmall  irregular  rhomboides  :  each  of  thefe  fmall  pieces 
has  a  polilhed  glaffy  furface  ;  and,  when  broke  crofs 
the  grain,  appears  of  a  dry,  leafy,  or  laminated  tex- 
ture, like  exceeding  fine  clay  :  it  is  very  friable  ;  feels 
to  the  touch  like  an  unctuous  fubftance  ;  and  dilfolves 
in  air  or  water  to  a  fine  pinguid  black  clay.  There 
are  almoft  conftantly  found  inclofed  in  its  ftrata 
lumps  or  nodules  of  iron  ore  ;  often  real  beds  of  the 
Cime. 

There  are  other  colours  of  this  ftratum  befides  black. 
The  brown  or  dun  Ihiver  is  very  frequently  met  with  ; 
it  agrees  with  the  above  defcription  in  every  thing  but 
colour.  Grey  fliiver  is  alfo  very  common  :  it  feems  to 
be  only  a  mixture  of  the  black  and  dun  ;  and  by  the 
different  degrees  of  mixture  of  thefe  colours  others 
are  produced.  It  lies  in  ftrata  fometimes  of  confider- 
able thicknefs,  at  other  times  not  exceeding  a  few 
feet :  they  are  commonly  parted  from  each  other  by 
lamina  of  fpar,  coal,  or  foft  matter. 

6.  OfCoal.'\  Referring  the  reader,  for  the  fcientific 
divifionof coals,  toAwpEr-iTES,  Lithanthrax,  and 
the  preceding  articles,  we  Ihall  here  coafider  them  as 


CoalcTy. 


diftinguilhable  into  three  kinds,  according  to  their  de- 
grees of  inriammability. 

I.  The  leaft  inflammable  kinds  are  thofe  known  by 
the  name  of  Weljh  coal,  which  is  found  in  Wales  ;  Kil- 
kenny coal,  which  is  found  near  Kilkenny  in  Iceland; 
and  blind  ox  deaf  coal,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  England.  This  coal  takes  a  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  to  kindle  it,  but  when  once  thoroughly 
ingnited  will  burn  a  long  time  ;  it  remains  in  the  fire 
in  feparate  pieces  without  fticking  together  or  calling  ; 
it  produceth  neither  fiame  nor  fmoke,  and  makes  nt) 
cmder,  but  burns  to  a  white  ftony  flagg ;  it  makes  a 
hot  glowing  fire  like  charcoal  or  cinders  ;  and  emits 
effluvia  of  a  fuftbcating  nature  wliich  renders  it  unfit 
for  burning  in  dwelling-houfes,  its  chief  ufe  being 
amongft  maltfters,  dyers,  &c.  fordrying  their  commo- 
dities. 2.  Open  burning  coal,  foon  kindles,  making  a 
hot  pleafant  fire,  but  is  foon  confumed :  it  produceth 
both  fmoke  and  flame  in  abundance  ;  but  lies  open  in 
the  fire,  and  does  not  cake  together  fo  as  to  form  cin- 
ders, its  furface  being  burnt  to  allies  before  it  is  tho- 
roughly calcined  in  the  midft  ;  from  this  it  has  its 
name  of  an  opeji  burning  coal;  it  burns  to  white  or 
brown  alhes  very  light.  Of  this  kind  is  cannel-coal, 
jett,  parrot,  fplint,  and  moft  of  the  coals  in  Scotland. 
3.  Clofe  burning  coal,  kindles  very  quickly,  makes  a 
very  hot  fire,  melts  and  runs  together  like  bitumen, 
thevery  fmalleft  culm  making  the  fineft  cinders,  which 
being  thoroughly  burnt  are  porous  and  light  as  a  pu- 
mice ftone,  and  when  broke  are  of  a  Qiining  lead  co- 
lour ;  it  makes  a  more  durable  fire  than  any  other 
coal,  and  finally  burns  to  brown  or  reddifh  coloured 
heavy  allies.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Newcaftle  and  fe- 
veral other  of  the  Englilh  coals,  and  the  fmithy  coals 
of  Scotland.  The  open  burning  and  the  clofe  burn- 
ing coal  mixed  together,  make  a  more  profitable  fire 
for  domeftic  ufes  than  either  of  them  feparate. 

In  all  thofe  diftricts  of  country  where  coal  is  foimd, 
there  are  generally  feveral  ftrata  of  it ;  perhaps  all  the 
different  kinds  abovementioned  will  be  found  in  fome, 
and  only  one  of  the  kinds  in  others  ;  yet  this  one  kind 
may  be  divided  into  many  different  feams  or  ftrata, 
by  beds  of  fliiver  or  other  kinds  of  matter  interpofing, 
fo  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  fo  many  feparate 
ftrata.  10 

All  thefe  ftrata  above  dcfcribed,  with  their  feveral  The  order 
varieties,  do  not  lie  or  bear  upon  each  other  in  the  'i  which 
order  in  which  they  are  defcribed,  nor  in  any  certain  ''''?  "'• 
or  invariable  order.     Though  there  be  found  the  fame 
kinds  of  ftrata,  in  one  coalery  or  diftrift  as  in  another, 
yet  they  may  be  of  very  different   thicknefles.     In 
fome  places  there  are  moft  of  the  hard  kinds,  in  others 
moft  of  the  fofter  ;  and  in   any  one  diftrift  it  rarely 
happens  that  all  the  various  kinds  are  found  ;  for  fome 
kinds,  perhaps,  occur  only  once  or  twice,  whilft  others 
occur   10  or  20  times  before  we  reach    the  principal 
ftratum  of  coal. 

In  order  to  explain  this,  fuppofe  the  ftrata  in  the  Plate 
pit  at  A  (fig.  5.)  lie  in  the  order  a,  b,  c,  d,  ire.  they  CXLII. 
may  be  fo  much  altered  in  their  thickneffes,  by  rea- 
fon  of  fome  of  them  increafing  and  others  diminifli- 
ing,  at  the  diftanceofB,  that  they  may  be  found  there 
of  very  (different  thicknefles  ;  or  if  they  are  examined 
in  a  pit  at  D,  by  reafon  of  its  lower  fituation,  and  the 
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llrata  there  not  being  a  continuation  of  thofe  in  the 
'  other  places,  they  may  be  very  different  both  in  their 
order  and  thicknelfes,  and  yet  of  the  Hime  kinds. 

Though  they  be  thus  found  very  different  in  one 
coalery  or  diftridl  from  what  they  are  found  to  be  in 
another,  with  refpeft  to  their  thickneiles,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other,  yet  we  never 
meet  with  a  flratum  of  any  kind  of  matter  but  what 
belongs  to  fome  of  thofe  above  defcribed. 

To  illullrate  how  the  various  flrata  lie  in  fome  places, 
and  how  often  the  fame  flratum  may  occur  betwixt 
the  furface  and  the  coal,  we  (hall  give  the  following 
example.  The  numbers  in  the  left  hand  column  re- 
fer to  the  clalles  of  flrata  before  defcribed,  to  which 
cacli  belongs.  The  fecond  column  contains  the  names 
of  the  flrata  ;  and  the  four  numeral  columns  to  the 
right  hand,  exprefs  the  thicknefs  of  each  flratum,  in 
fathoms,  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 


N° 

Example. 

Fas  Yds 

Ft 

Ins 

Soil  and  gravel 

oi   I 

I 

o 

Clay  mixed  with  loofe  flones 

I 

X 

o 

o 

3 

Coarfa  brown  fand-Ilone,  with  foft  part- 

ings             ... 

3 

0 

2 

6 

1 

White  port,  with  fhivery  partings 

I 

I 

o 

5 

5 

Black  Shiver  or  bleas,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

2 

0 

1 

o 

6 

Coarfe  Splinty  coal 

O 

o 

2 

6 

5 

Soft  grey  fliiver 

O 

I 

o 

r 

2 

I'rown  and  grey  pntl,  ftreaked  with  black 

I 

o 

2 

o 

5 

lilack  (hiver,  with  beds  and  balls  of  iroii- 

flone               ... 

o 

I 

2 

6 

4 

Grey  and  black  mettle-ftone 

o 

I 

I 

9 

% 

White  and  brown  poft 

I 

1 

o 

0 

5 

Black  and  grey  (hiver,  ftreaked  with  white 

o 

I 

o 

6 

3 

Soft  grey  fand-ftone,  with  fhivery  partings 

o 

I 

I 

0 

2 

Yellow  and  white  pod,  with  fandypnrtings 

I 

o 

2 

0 

J 

Black  and  dun  fhiver,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

o 

I 

2 

6 

» 

White  poft  ftreaked  with  black,  and  black 

partings             ... 

I 

o 

0 

6 

5 

Grey  fliiver,  with  iron-ftone  balls 

o 

I 

O 

9 

4 

Brown  and  black  mettle  ftone 

I 

I 

2 

6 

5 

Hard  flaty  black  (hiver 

I 

I 

C 

0 

6 

Coal,  hard  and  fine  fplint 

0 

o 

3 

6 

J 

Soft  Mack  (hiver 

o 

0 

o 

3 

6 

Coal,  fine  and  clear 

o 

0 

3 

3 

5 

Hard  black  (hiver 

0 

o 

I 

0 

Total  Fathoms 

2J 

o 

o 

0 

II 

lethods  of 
arching 
r  coal. 


In  this  inllance  the  fpecies  of  fand-ftone  only  oc- 
curs twice,  poft  five  times,  whilfl  the  fhiver  occurs 
no  lefs  than  nine  times. 

To  apply  the  foregoing  obfervations  to  praftice. 

Suppofe  it  was  required  to  examine  whether  there 
was  coal  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  other  coaleries. 

In  the  firfl  place,  it  is  proper  to  be  informed,  at 
fome  of  the  adjacent  coaleries,  of  the  number  and  kinds 
of  flrata  ;  the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other  ; 
to  what  point  of  the  horizon,  and  in  what  quantity, 
they  dip  ;  if  any  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  and  the 
courfe  they  llretch.  Having  learnt  thefe  circumflan- 
ces,  fearch  in  the  ground  under  examinatifon  where 
the  flrata  are  expofed  to  view,  and  compare  thefe 
with  the  other.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  kinds,  and 
nearly  correfpond  in  order  and  thicknefs,  and  be  lying 
in  a  regular  manner,  and  agree  by  computation  -with 
the  dip  and  rife,  it  may  fafely  be  concluded  the  coal  is 
there  ;  and  the  depth  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
depth  of  the  coal  in  the  other  coalery,  below  any  par- 
ticiUiir  ilratum  which  is  yiiiblc  in  this. 


If  the  folid  flrata  arc  not  expofed  to  view,  neither    Coalery. 
in  the  hills  nor  valleys  of  the  ground  under  examina-  ^~r^7~^ 
tion,  then  fearch  in  the  adjoining  grounds  ;  and  if  the     "  ••  ^  ' 
fame  kind  of  llrata  are  found  there  as  in  the  adjacent 
coalery,  and  there  is  reafon,  from   the  dip  and  other 
circumflances,  to  believe  that  they  flretch  through  the 
ground  to  be  examined  :  it  may  then  be  concluded  that 
the  coal  is  there,  as  well  as  thefe  other  flrata. 

Siippefe  a  coalery  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  at  A,  fig.  3.  Plate 
and  you  would  fearch  for  a  coal  at  B,  on  the  other  fide  CXLIL 
of  the  hill,  but  in  a  much  lower  fituation  ;  by  obfcrving 
the  feveral  flrata,  lying  above  the  coal  at  A,  and  the 
point  to  which  they  dip,  which  is  direi5Hy  towards  B 
(if  clear  of  dikes),  you  may  expedt  to  tind  the  fame 
kind  of  flrata  on  the  other  fide  of  the  hill,  but  much 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  if  fome  of  the  flrata  are 
vifible  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  C,  they  may  be 
compared  with  fome  of  thofe  in  the  pit  at  A.  Or,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  feen  there,  by  fearching  in  the  op- 
pofite  hill,  they  may  perhaps  be  difcovered  at  the  place 
F  ;  where,  if  they  be  found  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned, and  there  be  reafon  to  believe  they  extend  re- 
gularly from  the  firfl  place  to  this,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable the  coal,  as  well  as  thefe  flrata,  will  be  found  in 
the  intermediate  ground. 

If  the  ground  to  be  examined  lie  more  to  the  rife  Rule  jd. 
of  the  coal,  as  at  E,  which  being  fuppofed  to  be  on  a 
Hat,  perhaps  the  folid  flrata  there  may  be  wholly  co- 
vered by  the  gravel,  clay,  &c.  of  the  outward  furface 
lying  upon  them  :  In  this  cafe,  by  meafuring  the  ho- 
rizontal  diflance  and  the  defccnt  of  ground  from  A 
to  E,  and  computing  the  quantity  of  afcent  or  rife  of 
the  coal  in  that  diflance  :  by  comparing  thefe  toge- 
ther, it  may  be  judged  at  what  depth  the  coal  will  be 
found  there,  allowing  that  it  lie  regular.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  the  coal  at  A  80  yards  deep,  the  diflance  from 
A  to  E  joo  yards,  and  that  the  coal  rifes  i  yard  ia 
10  yards  of  horizontal  diflance  : 

Then,  from  the  depth  of  the  pit  80 

Deduil  the  defcent  of  ground  from  A  to 

E,  fuppofe  -  -  -  24 

This  remainder  would  be  the  deptli,  if  the 
coal  was  level  .  .  j6 

But  as  the  coal  rifes  i  in  10  feet,  then  de- 
dud  what  it  rifes  in  500  yards,  whichis  50 

And  the  remainder  is  the  depth  of  that 

coal  at  E  -  -  .  6  Yards. 

Or   fuppofe   that  the  place  at  B  is   joo  yards  the  Rak  4Ck 
contrary  way,  or  to  the  full  dip  of  the  coal  at  A  ;  if  a 
view  of  the  folid  flrata  cannot  be  obtained,  then   by 
proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  the   depth 
of  the  coal  at  that  place  may  be  computed.     Thus, 

To  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  A         80 

Add  the  defcent  or  inclination  of  the  coal 
in  500  yards,  which,  as  before,  is        50 


This  fumwould  be  the  depth,  if  the  ground 
was  level 

But  as  the  ground  defcends  towards  B, 
dedud  the  quantity  of  that,  which  flip 
pofe  ... 

RcmaiRs  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B 
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Ooulcry.       If  the  place  to  be  examined  be  neither  to  the  full  dip 

' ^ '  nor  full  rife,  but  in  forae  proportion  towards  cither, 

die  fame  method  may  be  purfued,  coinputing  how 
much  the  coal  rifes  or  dips  iiiacenain  diltaucein  that 
diredion. 

If  there  is  known  to  be  a  dike  in  the  workings  of 
the  pit  at  A,  which  elevates  or  deprelleth  the  Ibrata 
towards  the  place  under  examination,  then  the  quan- 
tity of  the  elevation  or  depreffion  rauft  be  according- 
ly added  to  or  deducted  from  the  computed  depth  of 
the  coal  at  that  place.  Suppofe  there  is  an  upcait  dike 
of  10  fathoms  or  20  yards  towards  B,  then  deduft  20 
from  JO,  the  depth  before  computed,  there  will  remain 
30  yards  or  15  fathoms  for  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B. 
But  it  often  happens  that  coal  is  to  be  fearched  for, 
in  a  part  of  the  country,  at  fuch  a  confiderable  di- 
flance  fioni  all  other  coaleries,  that  by  reafon  of  the 
intervention  of  hills,  valleys,  unknown  dikes,  &c.  the 
conncftion  or  relation  of  the  Uruta  with  thole  of  any 
other  coalery  cannot  be  traced  by  the  methods  lalt 
mentioned  ;  in  which  cafe  a  more  extenfive  view  miifl: 
■be  taken  of  all  circimiflances  than  was  necelfary  in  the 
former  ;  and  a  few  general  rules  founded  on  the  fore- 
going obfervations,  and  on  conclufions  drawn  from 
them,  will  greatly  alfift  in  determining  fometimes  with 
a  great  degree  of  probability,  and  fometimes  with  ab- 
folute  certainty,  whether  coal  be  in  any  particular  di- 
ftria  of  country  or  not. 
Rule  5th.  The  firft  proper  flep  to  be  taken  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is 
to  take  a  general  view  of  that  dillricl  of  country  in- 
tended to  be  fearched,  in  order  to  judge,  from  the  out- 
ward appearance  or  face  of  the  country,  which  parti- 
cular part  out  of  the  whole  is  the  molt  likely  to  con- 
tain thofe  kind  of  ftrata  favourable  to  the  produdion 
of  coal ;  and  confequently  fuch  particular  part  being 
found,  is  the  moll  advifeable  to  be  begun  with  in  the 
examination. 

Though   the  appearance   of  the   outward   furface 
gives  no  certain  or  infallible  rule  to  judge  of  the  kinds 
of  ilrata  lying  beneath,  yet  it  gives  a  probable  one  ; 
Monntain-  for  it  is  generally  found,  that  a  chain  of  mountains  or 
ousCtua-     hills  rifmg  to  a  great  height,  and  very  fleep  on  the 
tions.  fiJes,  are  commonly  compoied  of  ftrata  much  harder 

and  of  different  kinds  from  thofe  before  defcribed 
wherein  coal  is  found  to  lie,  and  therefore  unfavour- 
able to  the  produftion  of  coal ;  and  thefe  mountainous 
fituations  are  alfo  more  fubjedl  to  dikes  and  troubles 
than  the  lower  grounds  :  fo  that  if  the  folid  ftrata  com- 
pofmg  them  gave  even  favourable  fymptoms  of  coal, 
yet  the  laft  circumftance  would  render  the  quality 
bad,  and  the  quantity  precarious.  And,  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  mountainous  fituations  are 
found  more  favourable  to  the  produftion  of  metals 
than  of  coal.  It  is  likewife  generally  found  that  thofe 
Hills  and  diftriifsaboundingwith  valleys,  moderately  riling  hills, 
valleys.  and  interfperfed  with  plains,  fometimes  of  confider- 
able extent,  do  more  commonly  contain  coal,  and 
thofe  kinds  of  ftrata  favourable  to  its  production,  than 
either  the  mountainous  or  champaign  countries  ;  and 
a  country  fo  fituated  as  this  laft  defcribed,  efpecially 
if  at  fome  confiderable  diftance  from  the  mountains, 
ought  to  be  the  firft  part  appointed  for  particular  ex- 
Plains,  amination.  Plains,  or  level  grounds  of  great  extent, 
generally  fituated  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  or  betwi.xt 
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fuch  moderate  rifing  grounds  as  laft  defcribed,  are  Coa] 
alfo  very  favourable  la  the  produftion  of  coal,  if  the  ^— \ 
folid  ftrata,  and  other  circnmftances  in  the  higher 
grounds  adjoining,  be  conformable  ;  for  it  will  fcarcc- 
ly  be  found,  in  iuch  a  fituation,  that  the  ftrata  are  fa- 
vourable in  the  rifmg  grounds,  on  both  fides  of  the 
plain,  and  not  fo  in  the  fpace  betwixt  them.  Though 
plains  be  fo  favourable,  in  fuch  circumilances,  to  the 
produiition  of  coal,  yet  it  is  often  more  dilHcult  to  be 
difcovered  in  fuch  a  fituation,  than  in  that  before  de- 
fcribed; becaufe  the  clay,  foil,  and  other  lax  mat- 
ter, brought  off  tlie  higher  grounds  by  rains  and  other 
accidents,  have  generally  covered  the  furfaces  of  fucU 
plains  to  a  confiderable  depth,  which  prevents  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  folid  ftrata  there,  unlcfs  they  be  ex- 
pofed  to  view  by  digging,  quarrying,  or  fome  Ilich 
operation. 

That  part  of  the  diftrift  being  fixed  upon  which 
abounds  witli  moderate  hills  and  valleys  as  properelt 
to  begin  the  examination  at,  the  fiift  ftep  to  be  taken  is 
to  examine  all  places  where  the  folid  Ilrata  are  cx- 
pofed  to  view  (which  are  called  die  crops  of  the  ftra- 
ta), as  in  precipices,  hollows,  &c.  tracing  them  as  ac- 
curately and  gradually  as  the  circumftances  will  allow, 
from  the  uppermoft  ftratum  or  higheft  part  of  the 
ground  to  the  very  undermoft  :  and  if  tliey  appear  to 
be  of  the  kinds  before  defcribed,  it  will  be  proper  to 
note  in  a  memorandum  book  their  different  thicknelfes  ; 
the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other ;  the  point 
of  the  horizon  to  which  they  dip  or  incline,  and  the 
quantity  of  that  inclination  ;  and  whether  they  lie  in 
a  regular  ftate.  This  Ihould  be  done  in  every  part  of 
the  ground  where  they  can  be  feeii :  obferving  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  a  ftratum  can  be  found  in  one  place, 
which  has  a  connection  with  fome  other  in  a  fecond 
place,  and  if  this  other  has  a  connexion  with  another 
in  a  third  place,  &c.  ;  then,  from  thefe  feparate  con- 
nections, the  joint  correfpondcnce  of  the  whole  may- 
be traced,  and  the  ftrata,  which  in  fome  places  are  co- 
vered, may  be  known  by  their  correfpondcnce  with 
thofe  which  arc  expofed  to  view. 

If  by  this  means  the  crops  of  all  the  ftrata  cannot 
be  feen  (which  is  often  the  cafe),  and  if  no  coal  be 
difcovered  by  its  crop  appearing  at  the  furface  ;  yet 
if  the  ftrata  that  have  been  viewed  confift  of  thofe 
kinds  before  defcribed,  and  are  found  lying  in  a  regu- 
lar order,  it  is  fufficiently  probable  that  coal  may  be 
in  that  part  of  the  diftrift,  although  it  be  concealed 
from  fight  by  the  furface  of  earth  or  other  matter. 
Therefore,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  crops  of  the  ftrata  Rule  6tli. 
are  under  examination,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice 
of  all  fuch  fprings  of  water  as  feem  to  be  of  a  mineral 
nature,  particularly  thofe  known  by  the  name  of  iron 
water,  which  bear  a  mud  or  fediment  of  the  colour  of 
ruft  of  iron,  having  a  fLrong  aftringcnt  tafte.  Springs 
of  this  kind  proceed  originally  from  thofe  ftrata  which 
contain  beds  or  balls  of  iron-ore  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  tenacity  of  the  matter  of  thofe  ftrata,  the  water 
only  difengages  itfelf  flowly  from  them,  dcfcending 
into  fome  more  porous  or  open  ftratum  below,  where, 
gathering  in  a  body,  it  runs  out  to  the  furface  in  fmaU 
ftreams  or  rills.  The  ftratum  of  coal  is  the  moft  ge. 
neral  refervoir  of  this  water  ;  for  the  iron-ftonc  being 
lodged  in  different  kinds  of  iliivcr,  and  the  coal  com- 
monly 
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©oilcry.    monly   conncdlcd  witli  fome  of  ilicm,  it  therefore  de- 

' >< 'fccntis  into  the   coal,  where  it  finds  a  ready  palfagc 

tlirough  the  open  backs  and  cutters.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, it  finds  ibmc  other  llvattim  llian  coal  to  colled: 
and  tranfmit  it  to  the  fnrface  ;  but  the  diiference  is 
calily  diftinguilliable ;  for  the  ochrey  matter  in  the 
water,  when  it  comes  from  a  flratum  of  coal,  is  of  a 
darker  rully  colour  than  when  it  proceeds  from  any 
other,  and  often  brings  with  it  particles  and  fmall 
pieces  of  coal  ;  therefore,  wherever  thefc  two  cir- 
cumftances  concur  in  anumberof  thcfe  kindof  fprings, 
iituated  in  a  direction  from  each  other  anfwerable  to 
theftretch  or  to  the  inclination  of  thcftrata,  it  may  be 
certain  the  water  comes  oft"  coal,  and  that  the  coal  lies 
in  a  fomewhat  higher  fituation  than  the  apertures  of  the 
fprings. 

There  arc  other  fprings  alfo  which  come  off  coal, 
and  are  not  dilUngiiilhable  from  common  water,  other- 
wife  than  by  their  aftringeucy,  and  theirhavinga  blue 
fcuni  of  an  oily  or  glutinous  nature  fwimming  upon 
the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe,  in  common  with  the 
others,  bring  out  particles  of  coal,  more  efpecially  in 
rainy  feafons  when  the  fprings  flow  with  rapidity. 
When  a  number  of  thefe  kinds  are  (Ituated  from  each 
other  in  the  direftion  of  the  ftrata,  as  above  defcri- 
bed  ;  or  if  the  water  does  not  run  forth  as  in  fprings, 
but  only  forms  a  fwamp,  or  an  extenfion  of  flagnant 
water  beneath  the  turf;  in  either  cafe,  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon  that  this  water  proceeds  from  a  flratum 
of  coal, 
lule  7th.  ^f  ^^^  ftratum  of  coal  is  not  expofed  to  view,  or 
cannot  be  difcovered  by  the  firfl  method  of  fearching 
for  the  crop,  although  the  appearance  of  the  other 
ilrata  be  very  favonrable,  and  aftbrd  a  flrong  proba- 
bility of  coal  being  there  ;  and  if  the  laft-mentioned 
method  of  judging  of  the  particular  place  where  the 
crop  of  the  coal  may  lie,  by  the  fprings  of  water  iifu- 
ing  from  it,  would,  from  the  deficiency  of  thofe  fprings 
or  other  circumAances,  be  thought  equivocal,  and 
not  give  a  fatisfaifory  indication  of  the  coal ;  then  a 
further  fearch  may  be  made  in  all  places  where  the 
outward  furface,  or  the  flratum  of  clay  or  earth,  is 
turned  up  by  ploughing,  ditching,  or  digging,  particu- 
larly in  the  lower  grounds,  in  hollows,  and  by  the 
fides  of  ftreams.  Thefc  places  flionld  be  flriftly  exa- 
mined, to  fee  if  any  pieces  of  coal  be  intermixed  with 
the  fubftance  of  the  fuperior  lax  ftrata  ;  if  any  fuch  be 
found,  and  if  they  be  pretty  numerous  and  in  detached 
pieces,  of  a  firm  fubftance,  the  angles  perfect  or  not 
much  worn,  and  tlie  texture  of  the  coal  diflinguifti- 
able,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  ftratum  of  coal  to 
which  they  originally  did  belong  is  at  no  great  dif- 
tance,  but  in  a  fituation  higher  with  refpeft  to  the 
horizon  ;  and  if  there  be  alfo  found  along  with  the 
pieces  of  coal  other  mineral  matter,  fuch  as  pieces  of 
ihiver  or  frecftone,  this  is  a  concurrent  proof,  that  it 
has  come  only  from  a  fmall  diftance.  Though  the  two 
forc-nientioned  methods  fliould  only  have  produced  a 
ilrong  probability,  yet  if  this  laft  mentioned  place, 
where  the  pieces  of  coal,  &c.  are  found  in  the  clay, 
be  in  a  fituation  lower  than  the  fprings  ;  when  this 
circumftance  is  joined  to  the  other  two,  it  amounts  to 
little  lefs  than  a  moral  certainty  of  the  ftratum  of  coal 
being  a  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  fprings.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  pieces  of  coal  are  found  more 
Vol.  V. 


fparingly  intcrfpcrfcd  in  the  fuperior  ftratum,  and  if    Coalci-y. 

the  angles  arc  much  fretted  orwornoft,  and  very  little  ' 

of  other  kinds  of  mineral  matter  connected  with  them  ; 
it  may  then  be  concluded,  that  they  have  come  from 
a  ftratum  of  coal  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
in  the  former  cafe,  and  by  a  ftritt  fearch  and  an  ac- 
curate coniparifon  of  other  circumftancts,  that  parti- 
cular place  may  be  difcovered  with  as  mtich  certainty  as 
the  other. 

After  the  place  is  thus  difcovered,  where  the  ftra- 
tum of  coal  is  expected  to  lie  concealed,  the  next  pro- 
per ftep  to  be  taken,  is  to  begin  digging  a  pit  or  hole 
there  perpendicularly  down  to  find  the  coal.  If  the 
coal  has  no  folid  ftrata  above  and  beneath  it,  but  be 
found  only  embodied  in  the  clay  or  other  lax  matter, 
it  will  not  be  there  of  its  full  thkrknels,  nor  fo  hard 
and  pure  as  in  its  pcrfcft  ftate  when  enclofcd  be- 
twixt two  iblid  ftrata,  the  uppermoft  called  the  rciif, 
and  the  undcrmoft  called  the /i(7t'£'7/^tv//,  of  the  coal: 
in  fiich  fituation  therefore  it  becomes  ntcellary,  cither 
to  dig  a  new  pit,  or  to  work  a  mine  forward  until  the 
ftratum  of  coal  be  found  included  betwixt  a  folid  roof 
and  pavement,  after  which  it  need  not  be  expefted  to 
increafe  much  in  its  thicknefs  :  yet  as  it  goes  deeper 
or  farther  to  the  dip,  it  moft  likely  will  improve  in  its 
quality  ;  for  that  part  of  the  ftratum  of  coal  which  lies 
near  the  furface,  or  only  at  a  fmall  depth,  is  often  dc- 
bafed  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  fundry  other  impuri- 
ties, waflied  down  from  the  furface,  through  the  backs 
and  cutters,  by  the  rains  ;  whilft  the  other  part  of  the 
ftratum  which  lies  at  a  greater  depth  isprcferved  pure, 
by  the  other  folid  ftrata  above  it  intercepting  all  the 
mud  wafhcd  from  the  fiirface. 

The  above  methods  of  invcftigation  admit  of  many 
different  cafes,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  number 
of  favonrable  circumftances  attending  each  of  the  modes 
of  inquiry  ;  and  the  refult  accordingly  admits  every 
degree  of  probability,  from  the  moft  diftant,  even  up 
to  abfohite  certainty.  In  fome  fitualinns,  the  coal 
will  be  difcovered  by  one  method  alone  ;  in  others,  by 
a  coniparifon  of  certain  circimiftances  attending  each 
method  ;  whilft  in  fome  others,  all  the  circumftances 
that  can  be  coUedled  only  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of 
probability. 

In  the  laft  cafe,  where  the  evidence  is  only  proba- 
ble, it  will  be  more  advifable  to  proceed  in  the  fearch 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  folid  ftrata  (in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  defcribed),  than  by  digging  or  finking  a 
pit,  it  being  both  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  ;  and 
in  every  cafe,  which  does  not  amount  to  an  abfolute 
certainty,  this  operation  is  necellary,  to  afcertain  the 
real  exiftence  of  the  coal  in  that  place. 

We  ftiall  BOW  fuppofe,  that  having  examined  a  cer- 
tain diftridl,  fituated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fea  or 
foine  navigable  river,  that  all  the  circumftances  which 
offer  only  amount  to  a  probability  of  the  coal  being 
there,  and  that  boring  is  necellary  to  afcertain  it ;  wc 
ftiall  therefore  defcribe  the  operation  of  boring  to  the 
coal  ;  then  the  method  of  clearing  it  from  water,  com- 
monly called  toiiinhg  it ;  and  all  the  fubfequent  ope- 
rations of  working  the  coal  and  raifing  it  to  the  fur- 
face, leading  it  to  the  river  or  harbour,  and  finally 
putting  it  onbord  the  fiiips.  j^ 

Suppofe  that   the  ground,  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  /^.  has  Ofboripj 
been  examined,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  ftrata  for  the 
N  where  «">'• 
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Coalery.    where  ihey  are  vilil)le  (as  at  the  precipice  D,  and  fc- 

' ^ '  veral  other  places),  they  are  found  10  be  of  thofe  kinds 

riate  ufually  connefted   with  coal,  and    that   the  point    to 

CXLII.  which  they  rife  is  direitly  welt  towards  A,  but  the 
ground  being  flat  and  covered  to  a  conliderable  depth 
with  earth,  i^c.  the  Ilrata  cannot  be  viewed  in  the 
low  grounds  ;  therefore,  in.thisandalHimilarfituations, 
the  firft  hole  that  is  bored  for  a  trial  for  coal  Ihould  be 
on  the  well  iide  of  the  ground,  or  to  the  full  rife  of 
the  flrata  as  at  A,  where,  boring  down  through  the 
ftrata  i,  2,  3,  fuppofe  10  fathoms,  and  not  linding 
coal,  it  will  be  better  to  bore  a  new  hole  than  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  great  depth  in  that :  therefore,  proceeding  fo 
far  to  the  call  ward  as  B,  where  the  flratum  i,  of  the 
firft  hole,  is  computed  to  be  10  or  12  fathoms  deep,  a 
fecond  hole  may  be  bored,  where  boring  down  tlirough 
the  ftrata  4,  3,  6,  7,  8,  the  llratum  l  is  met  with,  but 
no  coal ;  it  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  bore  farther  in  this 
hole,  as  the  fame  ftrata  would  be  found  which  were 
in  the  hole  A  :  therefore,  proceeding  again  fo  far  to_ 
the  eaftward,  as  it  may  be  computed  the  ftratum  4  of 
the  fecond  hole  will  be  met  with  at  the  depth  of  10  or 
12  fathoms,  a  new  hole  may  be  bored  at  C  ;  where, 
boring  through  the  ftrata  9,  10,  11,  12,  the  coal  is 
met  with  at  1 3,  before  the  hole  proceed  fo  deep  as 
the  ftratum  4  of  the  former.  It  is  evident,  that,  by 
this  method  of  procedure,  neither  the  coal  nor  any  o- 
ther  of  the  ftrata  can  be  palled  over,  as  the  laft  hole  is 
always  bored  down  to  that  ftratum  which  was  neareft 
the  furface  in  the  former  hole. 

The  purpofes  for  which  boring  is  ufed  are  nume- 
rous, and  fome  of  them  of  the  utmoft  importance  in 
coaleries.  In  coaleries  of  great  extent,  although  the 
coal  be  known  to  extend  through  the  whole  grounds, 
yet  accidental  turns,  and  other  alterations  in  the  dip, 
to  which  the  coal  is  liable,  render  the  boring  of  three 
or  more  holes  neceflary,  to  determine  exacT;ly  to  what 
point  of  the  horizon  it  dips  or  inclines,  before  any  ca- 
pital operation  for  the  winning  of  it  can  be  undertaken ; 
becaufe  a  very  fmall  error  in  this  may  occafion  the  lofs 
of  a  great  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  leaft  incur  a  double 
expence  in  recovering  it. 

Suppofe  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  5.  to  be  part  of  an  exten- 
five  field  of  coal,  intended  to  be  won  or  laid  dry  by 
a  fire-engine ;  according  to  the  conrfe  of  the  dip  in 
adjoining  coaleries,  the  point  C  is  the  place  at  which 
the  engine  (hould  be  erected,  becaufe  the  coal  dips  in 
direftion  of  the  line  AC,  confequently  the  level  line 
would  be  in  the  dirediion  CD  ;  but  this  ought  not  to 
be  trufted  to.  Admit  two  holes,  i,  2,  be  bored  to 
the  coal  in  the  direftion  of  the  fuppofed  dip,  at  200 
yards  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a  third  hole  q  at 
200  yards  diftance  from  each  of  them :  fuppofe  the 
coal  is  found,  atthe  hole  i,  to  be  20 fathoms  deep  ;  at 
the  hole  2,  10  fathoms  deeper  ;  but  at  the  hole  3,  only 
8  fathoms  deeper  than  at  i.  Then  to  find  the  true 
level  line  and  dip  of  the  coal,  fay.  As  10  fathoms  the 
dip  from  i  to  2,  is  to  200  yards  the  diftance,  fo  is  8 
fathoms,  the  dip  from  I  to  3,  to  160  yards,  the  dif- 
tance from  one  on  the  line  i  2,  to  a  the  point  upon  a 
level  with  the  hole  3.  Again  fay,  As  8  fathoms,  the 
dip  from  l  to  3,  is  to  200  yards  the  diftance  ;  fo  is 
JO  fathoms,  the  dip  from  i  to  2,  to  250  yards,  the 
diftance  from  I,  in  direftionof  the  line  i,  3,  to  i,  the 
point  upon  a  level  with  the  hole  2.     Then  let  fall  the 
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perpendicular  i,  c,  which  will  be  the  true  diredionof 
the  dip  of  the  coal,  inftead  of  the  fuppofed  line  AC;' 
and  by  drawing  li  D,  and  D  F,  parallel  to  the  other 
lines,  the  angle  D,  and  no  other  place,  is  the  deepeft 
part  of  the  coal,  and  the  place  where  the  engine 
Ihould  be  erefted.  If  it  had  been  creeled  at  the  angle 
C,  the  level  line  would  have  gone  in  the  direftion  c  b, 
by  which  means  about  one-third  part  of  the  field  of 
coal  would  have  been  below  the  level  of  the  engine, 
and  perhaps  loft,  without  another  engine  was  eredhed 
at  D. 

Boring  not  only  fliows  the  depth  at  which  the  coal 
lies,  but  its  exad  thickncfs  ;  its  hardnefs  ;  its  quality, 
whether  clpfc  burning  or  open  burning,  and  whcthei: 
any  foul  rAixture  in  it  or  not ;  alfo  the  thicknefs,  hard- 
nefs, and  other  circumftances  of  all  the  ftrata  bored 
through  ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  water  met  with  in 
the  boring,  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  fize 
of  an  engine  capable  of  drawing  it,  where  an  engine 
is  neceliary.  When  holes  are  to  be  bored  for  thefe 
purpofes,  they  may  be  fixed  (as  near  as  can  be  guef- 
fed)  in  fuch  a  fituation  from  each  other,  as  to  fuit  the 
places  where  pits  are  afterwards  to  be  funk  ;  by  which 
means  moft  of  the  expence  may  be  fated,  as  thefe 
pits  would  otherwife  require  to  be  bored,  when  fink- 
ing, to  difcharge  their  water  into  the  mine  below. 
There  are  many  other  ufes  to  which  boring  is  applied, 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

For  thefe  reafons,  boring  is  greatly  praftifedin  Eng- 
land, and  is  brought  to  great  perfecfion  ;  and  as  the 
operation  is  generally  entrufted  to  a  man  of  integrity, 
who  makes  it  his  profeflion,  the  accounts  given  by  him 
of  the  thicknefs  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ftrata, 
are  the  moft  accurate  imaginable,  and  are  trufted  to 
with  the  greateft  confidence  ;  for  as  very  few  gentle- 
men choofe  to  take  a  leafe  of  a  new  coalery  which 
has  not  been  fulEciently  explored  by  boring,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  the  accounts  Ihould  be  faithful,  being  the  only 
rule  to  guide  the  landlord  in  letting  his  coal,  and  the 
tenant  in  taking  it.  In  Scotland  it  is  not  fo  generally 
prac^ifed  ;  nor  are  there  any  men  of  charafter  who 
are  profell'cd  borers,  that  operation  being  commonly 
left  to  any  common  workman  ;  whence  it  happens  that 
it  never  has  been  in  any  efteem,  the  accounts  given  by 
them  being  fo  imperfeft  and  equivocal  as  not  to  merit 
any  confidence. 

The  tools  or  inftruments  nfed  in  boring  are  very 
fimple.  The  boring  rods  are  made  of  iron  from  3  to 
4  feet  long,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  fquare,  with 
a  fcrew  at  each  end,  by  which  they  are  fcrewed  toge- 
ther, and  other  rods  added  as  the  hole  increafes  in 
depth.  The  chiffel  is  about  18  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  end,  which  being  fcrewed 
on  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rods,  and  a  piece  timber 
put  through  an  eye  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  prepa- 
red for  work.  The  operation  is  performed  by  lifting 
them  up  a  little,  and  letting  them  fall  again,  at  the 
fame  time  turning  them  a  little  round  ;  by  a  conti- 
nuance of  which  motions,  a  round  hole  is  fretted  or 
worn  through  the  hardeft  ftrata.  "When  the  chiflel  is 
blunt,  it  is  taken  out,  and  a  fcooped  inftrument,  call- 
ed a  ■mhnble,  put  on  in  its  ftcad  ;  by  which  the  duft  or 
pulverifed  matter  which  was  worn  off  the  ftratum  in 
the  laft  operation  is  brought  up.  By  this  fubftance, 
the  borers  know  cxadly   the  nature  of  the  ftratum 
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Coalery.    thcy  are   boring  in  ;    and   by  any  alteration  in  the 

" « — '•'  working  of  tlie  rods   (wliicii  tlicy  are  fcniible  of  by 

handling  them),  they  perceive  the  leall  variation  of  the 
ilrata.  The  principal  part  of  the  art  depends  upon 
keeping  die  whole  clean,  and  obferving  every  variation 
of  the  Ifrata  with  care  and  attention. 

The  ellablilhed  price  of  boring  in  England  is  j  s. 
fsr  fathom  for  the  iiril  live  fathoms,  lo.  per  fathom 
for  the  ncxi  five  fathoms  ;  and  I  js  /cr  fathom  for  the 
next  five  tatnoms  ;  and  fo  continually  increafing  5  s. 
fer  fathom  at  the  end  of  every  five  fathoms  ;  the  borer 
finding  all  Kinds  of  boring  inrtruments,  and  taking  his 
chance  of  the  hardnefs  of  Itrata,  except  above  one 
foot  in  thicknefs  of  whin  occur,  when  the  former  price 
ccafes,  and  he  is  paid  fcr  day. 

It  is  exceedingly  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  flratum 
of  coal  which  is  naturally  dry,  or  whofe  fubterranean 
fprings  or  feeders  of  water  are  fo  very  fmall  as  to  re- 
quire no  other  means  than  the  labour  of  men  to  draw 
off  or  conduift  them  away  :  for  it  molt  commonly  hap- 
pens, that  the  ftratum  of  coal,  and  the  other  llraca  ad- 
jacent, abound  fo  much  in  feeders  of  water,  that,  be- 
fore accefs  can  be  had  to  the  coal,  fome  other  methods 
muft  be  purfued  to  drain  or  conduft  away  thefe  feed- 
ers ;  therefore,  after  the  deepefl  part  of  the  coal  is 
difcovered,  the  next  confideration  is  of  the  befl  me- 
thod of  draining  it,  or,  in  the  miner's  language,  of 
luinning  the  coal. 

If  the  coal  lies  in  fuch  an  elevated  fituation,  that  a 
part  of  it  can  be  drained  by  a  level  brought  up  from 
the  lower  grounds,  then  that  will  be  the  mofb  natural 
method  ;  but  whether  it  be  the  mofl  proper  or  not, 
depends  upon  certain  circumflances.  If  the  fituation 
of  the  ground  be  fuch,  that  the  level  would  be  of  a 
great  length,  orhave  to  come  through  very  hard  itrata, 
and  the  quantity  of  coal  it  would  drain,  or  the  profits 
expefted  to  be  produced  by  that  coal,  Ihould  be  ina- 
dequate to  the  expence  of  carrying  it  up  ;  in  fuch  cafe 
fome  other  method  of  winning  might  be  more  proper. 
Or  fuppofe,  in  another  cafe,  it  be  found,  that  a  level 
can  be  had  to  a  coalery,  which  will  coft  L.  2000,  and 
require  five  years  to  bring  it  up  to  the  coal,  and  that 
it  will  drain  30  acres  of  coal  when  completed  ;  yet  if  it 
be  found  that  a  fire  engine,  or  fome  other  machine, 
can  be  ereded  on  that  coalery,  for  the  fame  fumof 
money,  in  one  year,  which  will  drain  50  acres  of  the 
fame  coal,  then  this  laft  would  be  a  more  proper  me- 
thod than  the  level  ;  becaufe  four  years  profit  would 
be  received  by  this  method  before  any  could  come  in 
by  the  other;  and  after  the  30  acres  drainedbythe 
level  is  all  wrought,  a  machine  of  fome  kind  would  ne- 
verthelefs  be  neceflary  to  drain  the  remaining  20  acres  : 
fo  that  erefting  a  machine  at  firlt  would  be  on  all  ac- 
counts the  mofl  advifable. 

Where  a  level  can  be  drove,  in  a  reafonable  time, 
and  at  an  adequate  expence,  to  drain  a  fufficient  trad 
of  coal,  it  is  then  the  molt  eligible  method  of  winning  ; 
becaufe  the  charge  of  upholding  it  is  generally  lefs  than 
thatof  upholding  fire-engines  or  other  machines. 

If  a  level  is  judged  propereft  after  confideration  of 
every  neceifary  circumitance,  it  may  be  begun  at  the 
place  appointed  in  the  manner  of  an  open  ditch,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  carried  forward  until  it  be  about 
fix  or  feven  feet  deep  from  the  furface,  taking  care  to 
fecure  the  bottom  and   fides  by  timber-work  or  build- 
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of  a  mine  about  three    feet  wide,  and  three  feet  and  a  ' -^ 

half  high,  through  the  folid  Itrata,  taking  care  all  along 
to  keep  the  bottom  upon  a  level,  and  to  (ecure  the 
roof,  tides,  and  bottom,  by  timber  or  building,  in  all 
places  where  the  Itrata  are  not  llrong  enough  to  fup- 
port  the  incumbeiu  weight,  or  where  they  are  liable 
to  decay  by  their  expolure  to  the  frcili  air.  If  the 
mine  has  to  go  a  very  long  way  before  it  reach  the 
coal,  it  may  be  necelfary  to  link  a  fmall  pit,  for  the 
convenience  of  taking  out  the  Itones  and  rubbilh  pro- 
duced in  working  the  mine,  as  well  as  lo  fupply  frclli 
air  to  the  workmen  ;  and  if  the  air  flioiild  afterwards 
turn  damp,  then  fquare  wooden  pipes  made  of  deals 
clofely  jointed  (commonly  called  air-boxes),  may  be 
fixed  in  ihe  upper  part  of  the  mine,  from  the  pit-bot- 
tom all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  mine,  which  will 
caufe  a  fufficient  circulation  of  frclh  air  for  the  work- 
men ;  perhaps  in  a  great  length  it  will  be  found  pro- 
per to  link  another  or  more  pits  upon  the  mine,  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  may  be  carried  for- 
ward until  it  arrive  at  the  coal  ;  and  after  driving  a 
mine  in  the  coal  a  few  yards  to  one  fide,  the  firfl  coal- 
pit may  be  funk. 

If  a  level  is  found  imprafticable,  or  for  particular 
reafons  unadvifable  ;  then  a  fire-engine  *,  or  fome  o-  •  See  ar- 
ther  machine,  will  be  necelfary,  which  fliould  be  fixed  tidtSicam. 
upon  the  deepeft  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  leaft  fo  far  '"g'">'- 
towards  the  dip  as  will  drain  a  fufficient  extent  of 
coal,  to  continue  for  the  time  intended  to  work  the 
coalery:  and  whether  a  fire-engine,  or  any  other 
machine,  is  ufed,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  have 
a  partial  level  brought  up  to  the  engine-pit,  if  the  fi- 
tuation of  the  ground  will  admit  it  at  a  fmall  charge, 
in  order  to  receive  and  convey  away  the  water  witJi- 
out  drawing  it  fo  high  as  to  the  furface  :  for  if  the  pit 
was  30  fathoms  deep  to  the  coal,  and  if  there  was  a 
partial  level,  which  received  the  water  five  fathoms 
only  below  the  furface,  the  engine  by  this  means 
would  be  enabled  to  draw  i-6th  part  more  water  than 
without  it ;  and  if  there  were  any  feeders  of  water 
in  the  pit  above  this  level,  they  might  be  conveyed 
into  it,  where  they  would  be  difcharged  without  be- 
ing drawn  by  the  engine. 

The  engine-pit  may  be  from  feven  to  nine  feet 
wide  ;  and  whether  it  be  circular,  oval,  or  of  any 
other  form,  is  not  very  material,  provided  it  be  fuf- 
ficiently  ftrong,  though  a  circular  form  is  moft  gene- 
rally approved.  If  any  feeders  of  water  are  met 
with  a  few  fathoms  from  the  furface,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  make  a  circular  or  fpiral  cutting  about  one  foot 
deep,  and  a  little  hollowed  in  the  bottom,  round  the 
circumference  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  receive  and  con- 
duft  the  water  down  without  flying  over  the  pit  and 
incommoding  the  workmen.  If  the  itrata  are  of  fo 
tender  or  friable  a  nature  as  not  to  bear  this  opera- 
tion, or  if  the  water  leaks  through  them,  then  it  will 
be  necelfary  to  infert  in  the  forementioncd  cutting  a 
circular  piece  of  timber  called  a  crib,  hollowed  in  the 
fame  manner  to  colleft  the  water  ;  and  a  fecond  may 
be  inferted  two  or  three  yards  below  the  firft,  with  a 
floping  nitch  down  the  wall  or  fide  of  the  pit,  to  con- 
vey the  water  from  the  former  into  it ;  proceeding  by 
fome  of  thefe  methods  until  the  pit  is  fimk  15  or  20 
fathoms ;  at  which  place  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  a 
N  2  ciftern 
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Coalcry.    ciflera  or  refcrvoir,  for  the  firft  or  upper  fet  of  pumps 

' -^ '  ro  fland  in ;  for  if  the  pit  be  30  fathoms  as   fuppofed, 

it  would  be  too  great  a  length  for  the  pumps  to  be  all 
in  one  fet  from  bottom  to  tup  ;  therefore,  if  any  ex- 
traordinary feeders  are  met  with,  betwixt  i  J  and  20 
fathoms  deep,  it  would  be  bed  to  iix  the  cillern  where 
it  may  receive  them,  and  prevent  their  defcending  to 
the  bottom ;  obferviug  that  the  upper  fet  of  pumps  be 
fo  much  larger  than  the  lower  one,  as  the  additional 
feeders  may  require ;  or  if  there  are  no  additional 
feeders,  it  ought  then  to  be  a  little  fraaller 

After  the  upper  ciftcru  is  fixed,  the  operation  may 
be  purfued  by  the  other  let  of  pumps  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  has  been  defcribed,  until  the  pit  is  funk  to 
the  coal ;  which  being  done,  it  would  be  proper  to 
fink  it  fix  or  eight  feet  deeper,  and  to  work  fome  coal 
out  from  the  dip  lide  of  the  pit,  to  make  room  for  a 
large  quantity  of  water  to  colledt,  without  incommo- 
ding the  coal-pits  when  the  engine  is  not  working. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  article,  to 
enumerate  all  the  accidents  to  which  engine-pits  are 
liable  in  finking  ;  we  lliall  therefore  only  recite  a  few 
which  feem  important. 

If  a  quickfand  happen  to  lie  above  the  folid  llrata, 
next  the  furface,  it  may  be  got  througlt  by  digging 
the  pit  of  fuch  a  widenefs  at  the  top  (allowing  for  the 
naniral  Hope  or  running  of  the  fand)  as  to  have  the 
proper  fize  of  the  pit  on  the  uppermoll  folid  llratum  ; 
where  fixing  a  wooden  frame  or  tube  as  the  timber- 
work  of  the  pit,  and  covering  it  round  on  the  out- 
fide  with  wrought  clay  up  to  the  top,  the  fand  may 
again  be  thrown  into  the  excavation  round  the  tube, 
and  levelled  with  the  furface. 

If  the  quickfand  iliould  happen  to  lie  at  a  confider- 
able  depth  betwixt  the  clay  and  folid  ilrata,  then  a 
ilrong  tube  of  timber  clofely  jointed  and  lliod  with 
iron,  of  fuch  a  diameter  as  the  pit  will  admit,  may  be 
let  down  into  it  ;  and  by  fixing  a  great  weight  upon 
the  top,  and  by  working  out  the  fand,  it  may  be  made 
to  fink  gradually,  until  it  come  to  the  rock  or  other 
folid  flratum  below  ;  and  when  all  the  fand  is  got 
cut,  if  it  be  lightly  calked  and  fecured  it  will  be  fuf- 
ficient. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  flratum  of  foft  matter, 
lying  betwixt  two  hard  folid  ones,  produces  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  water  as  greatly  to  incommode  the  opera- 
tions. In  fuch  a  cafe,  a  frame-work  of  plank,  Hrength- 
ened  with  cribs  and  clofely  calked,  will  flop  back  the 
whole  or  the  greatell  part  of  it,  provided  the  two  llra- 
ta  which  include  it  arc  of  a  clofe  texture  ;  or  let  an  ex- 
cavation of  about  two  feet  be  made  in  the  foft  flratum, 
quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit  ;  and  let  that 
be  filled  clofe  up  betwixt  the  hard  flrata,  with  pieces  of 
dry  fir-timber  about  ten  inches  fquare  inferted  endwifc, 
and  afterwards  as  many  wooden  wedges  driven  in  to 
them  as  they  can  be  made  to  receive  ;  if  this  be  well 
finiQied,  little  or  no  water  will  find  a  paflage  through 
it. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  fuiFocating  damp  or  foul 
air  is  met  with  in  an  engine-pit ;  the  falling  of  water, 
and  the  workingof  the  pumps,  generally  caufingafuf- 
ficient  circulation  offrelhair.  But  that  kind  of  cora- 
buflible  vapour,  or  inflammable  air,  which  will  catch 
fire  at  a  candle  is  often  met  with.  It  proceeds  from 
the  partings,  backs,  and  cutters,  of  the  folid  itrata. 
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exhaling  from  fome  in  an  infenfible  manner,  whilfl  Coalery. 
from  others  it  blows  with  as  great  impetuofity  as  a  "— v— -^ 
pair  of  bellows.  When  this  inflammable  air  is  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  it  becomes  dangerous  by  taking 
fire,  and  burning  or  dcflroying  the  workmen,  and 
fometimes  by  its  explolion  will  blow  the  timber  out  of 
the  pit,  and  do  confiderable  damage.  If  a  confidcr- 
able  fupply  of  frelh  air  is  forced  down  the  pit  by  air- 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  or  by  dividing  the  pit  into  two 
by  a  clofe  partition  of  deals  from  top  to  bottom,  or  by 
any  other  means,  it  will  be  driven  out,  or  fo  weakened, 
that  it  will  be  of  no  dangerous  conlequence  :  or  wheu 
the  inflammable  air  is  very  flrong,  it  may  be  fafely  car- 
ried off  by  making  a  clofe  Iheathing  or  lining  of  thin 
deals  quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit,  from 
the  top  of  the  folid  flrata  to  the  bottom,  and  length- 
ening it  as  the  pit  is  funk,  leaving  a  fmall  vacancy  be- 
hind the  iheatliing ;  when  the  combuflible  matter, 
which  exhales  from  the  flrata,  being  confined  behind 
thcfe  deals,  may  be  vented  by  one  or  tw'o  Ihiall  leaden 
pipes  carried  from  the  flieathing  to  the  furface  ;  fo 
that  very  little  of  it  can  tranfpire  into  the  area  of  the 
pit.  If  a  candle  be  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  pipe 
at  the  furface,  the  inflammable  air  will  inflantly  take 
fire,  and  continue  burning  like  an  oil-lamp  until  it  be 
extinguiflied  by  fome  external  caufe.  Upon  the  whole, 
every  method  fhould  be  ufed  to  make  the  pit  as  flrong 
in  every  part,  and  to  keep  it  as  dry  as  poflible  ;  and 
whenever  any  accident  happens,  it  fliould  be  as  ex- 
peditioufly  and  thoroughly  repaired  as  polFible,  before 
any  other  operation  be  proceeded  in,  le fl  an  additional 
one  follow,  which  would  more  than  double  the  difficulty 
of  repairing  it.  14 

The  firfl  operations,  after  finking  the  engine-pit,  are  Ofworking 
the  working  or  driving  a  mine  in  the  coal,  and  fiiik-  coal, 
ing  the  firft  coal  pit.  The  fituation  of  the  firft  coal- 
pit fhould  be  a  little  to  the  rife  of  the  engine-pit,  that 
the  water  which  colleds  there  may  not  obflni^  the 
working  of  the  coals  every  time  the  engine  flops  : 
and  it  fliould  not  exceed  the  diflance  of  20,  30,  or  40 
yards ;  becaufe  when  the  firft  mine  has  to  be  driven  a 
long  way,  it  becomes  both  difficult  and  expcnfive.  If 
there  be  not  a  fufKcient  circulation  of  frefh  air  to  the 
mine,  it  may  be  fupplied  by  the  before  defcribed  air- 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  until  it  arrive  below  the  in- 
tended coal  pit,  when  the  pit  may  be  bored  and  funk 
to  the  coal,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned. 

After  the  pit  is  thus  got  down  to  the  coal,  the  next 
confideration  fhould  be  of  the  befl  method  of  working 
it.  The  mofl  general  pradice  in  Scotland  is  to  ex- 
cavate and  take  away  a  part  only  of  the  flratum  of 
coal  in  the  firfl  working  of  the  pit,  leaving  the  other 
part  as  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof;  and  after  the 
coal  is  wrought  in  this  manner  to  fuch  a  diflance  from 
the  pit  as  intended,  then  thefc  pillars,  or  fo  many  of 
them  as  can  be  got,  are  taken  out  by  a  fecond  work- 
ing, and  the  roof  and  other  folid  flrata  above  permit- 
ted to  fall  down  and  fill  up  the  excavation.  The 
quantiiy  of  coal  wrought  away,  and  the  fize  of  the 
pillars  left  in  the  firfl  working,  is  proportioned  to  the 
hardnefs  and  flrength  of  the  coal  and  other  flrata  adja- 
cent, compared  witli  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  fupe- 
rioj  flrata. 

The  fame  mode  of  working  is  purfued  in  mofl  parts 
of  England,  difi'eriiig  only  as  the  circnlnilaucesofthe 
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coalery  may  require  :  for  the  Engliih  coal,  pariiciilarly 
'  in  the  northern  counties,  being  of  a  line  tender  tex- 
ture, and  of  the  clole-biirning  kind,  and  alfo  the  roof 
and,  pavement  of  the  coal  in  general  not  ib  ftrong  as 
in  Scotland,  they  arc  obliged  to  leave  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  coal  in  the  pillars  for  fupporting  the  roof,  da- 
ring the  tirll  time  of  working;  and,  in  the  fecond 
woking,  as  many  of  thefe  pillars  are  wrought  away  as 
can  be  got  with  fafety. 

The  Scots  coal  in  general  bciug  very  hard,  and  of 
the  open-burning  kind,  it  is  necelFary  to  work  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  many  great  coals  as 
poflible,  which  is  bell  effected  by  taking  away  as  high 
a  proportion  of  the  coal  as  circumflances  will  allow  in 
the  firft  working  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Engliih  coal 
being  very  tender  cannot  pollibly  be  wrouglit  large, 
nor  is  it  of  much  importance  how  fmall  they  are,  be- 
ing of  fo  rich  a  quality  ;  fo  that  a  larger  proportion 
may  be  left  in  pillars  in  this  coal  than  could  with  pro- 
priety be  done  in  the  other ;  and,  when  all  circumftan- 
ces  are  coiifidered,  each  method  fcems  well  adapted  to 
the  different  purpofes  intended. 

The  ancient  method  of  working  was,  to  work  away 
as  much  of  the  coal  as  could  be  got  with  fafety  at  one 
working  only  :  by  which  means  the  pillars  were  left  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  crudied  by  the  weight  of  the  fuperior 
ftrata,  and  entirely  loft.  As  great  quantities  of 
coals  were  lofl;  by  this  method,  it  is  now  generally  ex- 
ploded, and  the  former  adopted  in  its  place  ;  by  which 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  coal  is  obtained  from  the 
fame  extent  of  ground,  and  at  a  much  lefs  cxpence  in 
the  end. 

The  exafl  proportion  of  coal  proper  to  be  wrought 
away,  and  to  be  left  in  pillars  at  the  hrll  working, 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  comparifon  of  the  circumflan- 
ces before  mentioned.  If  the  roof  and  pavement  are 
both  ftrong,  as  well  as  the  coal,  and  the  pit  about  30 
fathoms  deep,  then  two-thirds,  or  probably  three- 
fourths,  may  be  taken  away  at  the  firll  working,  and 
one-third  or  one-fourth  left  in  pillars.  If  both  roof 
and  pavement  be  foft  or  tender,  then  a  larger  pro- 
portion mufl  be  left  in  pillars,  prolmbly  one-third  or 
near  one-half;  and  in  all  cafes  the  hardnefs  or  flrength 
of  the  coal  mufl  be  confidered.  If  tender,  it  will  re- 
quire a  larger  pillar  than  hard  coal ;  becaufe,  by  being 
■expofed  to  the  air  after  the  lirfl  working,  a  part  of  it 
will  moulder  and  fall  off,  by  which  it  will  lofe  much 
of  its  folidity  and  refiflance. 

The  proportion  to  be  wrought  away  and  left  in 
pillars  being  determined,  the  next  proper  flep  is  to 
fix  upon  fuch  dimenfions  of  the  pillars  to  be  left,  and 
of  the  excavations  from  which  the  coal  is  to  be  taken 
away,  as  may  produce  that  proportion.  In  order  to 
form  a  juft  idea  of  which,  fee  a  plan  of  part  of  a  pit's 
workings  (fig.  6.),  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  depth  of  30 
fathoms,  and  the  coal  having  a  moderate  rife.  A,  re- 
prefents  the  engine-pit ;  B,  the  coalpit ;  A  <?  B,  the 
mine  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  B  C,  the  firfl 
working  or  excavation  made  from  the  coal-pit,  com- 
monly called  the  winning  mine,  or  -winning  headway , 
nine  feet  wide  ;  b  b  b  h,  &c.  the  workings  caller!  rooms, 
turned  oiFat  right  angles  from  the  others,  of  the  width 
of  12  feet ;  c  c  c  c,  &c.  the  workings  called  throughers 
•r  thiritngs,  9  feet  wide,  wrought  through  at  right 
angles  from  one  room  to  another ;  d  d  d,  &c,  the  piU 


lars  of  coal  left  at  the  firfl  working  for  fupponing  ihc  CoaU-ry 
roof,  18  feet  long  and  1 2  feet  broad  ;  D  l3,  two  large  *"^ 
pillars  of  coal  near  the  pit-bottom,  i  j  or  20  yards  long, 
and  10  or  15  broad,  to  fupport  the  pit,  and  prevent  its 
being  damaged  by  the  roof  falling  in;  e  e,  the  ]e^cl 
mine  wrought  in  the  coal  from  the  engine-pit  bottom, 
4  or  five  feet  wide  ;  f  f,  &c.  large  pillars  of  coal  left 
next  the  level,  to  fccurc  it  from  any  damage  by  the 
roof  falling  in  ,  g  g,  ^  dike  which  dcprcllcth  the  coal, 
I  fathom  ;  h  h,  Sec.  large  pillars  and  barriers  of  coal 
left  unwrought,  adjoining  to  the  dike  where  tlie  roof 
is  tender,  to  prevent  its  falling  down.  The  coal  ta- 
ken out  by  the  firit  working  in  this  pit  is  fuppofed  to 
be  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  and  allowing  the  room.s 
12  feet  wide,  and  the  thirlings  9  feet  wide,  tlien  the 
pillars  will  require  to  be  1 2  feet  w  idc  and  1 8  feet  long  ; 
for  if  one  pillar  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  ad- 
joining room  and  thirling,  the  whole  number  of  pillars 
will  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  rooms  and  thirlings  in  the  pit.  Suppofe  A  B  C  D, 
(fig.  7.),  to  be  a  pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  12  feet 
broad,  its  area  will  be  216  fquare  feet ;  ACHE,  the 
adjoining  thirling,  12  feet  by  9  feel,  and  its  area  loS 
fquare  feet ;  B  A  E  E  G,  the  adjoining  room  2  7  feet  long 
and  12  feet  broad,  and  its  area  324  fquare  feet ;  which 
added  to  108  gives  432  fquare  feet,  or  two-thirds 
wrought,  and  216  fquare  feet  left,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole  area  F  G  H  D. 

It  is  prepcr  to  obferve,  that  in  the  profecution  of 
the  workings,  the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  winning 
headway  (hould  be  oppolite  to  the  pillars  on  the  left  ; 
and  the  firfl,  third,  and  fifth  pillar,  or  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  lixth,  adjoining  to  the  faid  headway,  flioukl 
be  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  overlay  the  adjoining  thir- 
lings ;  as,  in  the  plan,  the  pillar  2  overlays  the  thir- 
lings I  and  3  ;  and  the  pillar  4,  overlays  the  thir- 
lings 3  and  5  ;  this  will  effeftually  fupport  the  roof 
of  the  main  road  B  C,  and  will  bring  the  other  pillars 
into  their  regular  order,  by  which  means  each  pillar 
will  be  oppofite  to  two  thirlings.  Alfo  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  coal  than  common  fliould  be  left  in  all 
places  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  open  after  the 
fecond  working  ;  fuch  as  the  pit-bottoms,  air-conrfes, 
roads,  and  water-courfes,  or  where  the  roof  is  ten- 
der, as  it  generally  is  near  dikes,  hitches,  and  troubles  ; 
and  if  the  roof  fhould  continue  tender  for  a  confider- 
able  fpace,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  proper  to  leave  a 
few  inches  of  coal  adhering  to  the  roof,  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  props  of  timber  fixed  under  it,  may 
fupport  it  efFe<5lually  for  a  long  time.  The  level  mine 
e  e,  and  the  winning  headway  B  C,  (liould  be  wrought 
forward  a  confiderable  length  before  the  other  rooms, 
in  order  to  be  drove  through  any  dikes  that  might  in- 
terpofe  ;  otherwife  the  progrefs  of  the  workings  might 
probably  be  flopped  a  confiderable  time,  waiting  until 
a  courfe  of  new  rooms  were  procured  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  dike.  Suppofe  the  dike^^,  fig.  6.  to  de- 
prefs  the  coal  fix  feet  or  one  fathom,  and  that  it  rifes 
in  the  fame  manner  on  the  under  fide  of  the  dike  as  it 
does  on  the  upper  fide  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  only  reme- 
dy would  be  to  work  or  drive  a  level  mine  through  the 
flrata  of  flone  from  the  engine-level  at  e,  over  the 
dike,  until  it  interfecfl  the  coal  at;';  and  from  thence  to. 
drive  a  new  level  mine  in  tJie  coal  at  ;  ;,  and  a  new- 
winning  headway  i  k.     In  order  to  gain  a  new  fet  of 
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Poalerf.    rooms,  ani  tofupply  frefli  air  to  this  new  operation,  a 

' •^ '  fmall  mine  miglu  be  drove  from  the  room  /i,  and  a  hole 

funk  down  upon  the  level  room  /  / ;  therefore,  it'  the 
level  mine  ?  c  was  not  drove  l"o  far  forward  as  to  Iiave 
all  thefe  operations  completed  before  the  rooms  and 
other  workings  were  intercepted  by  the  dike,  the 
working  of  the  pit  might  ceafe  until  thele  new  places 
were  ready. 

If  there  be  two  or  three  flrata  or  feams  of  coal  in 
the  fame  pit  (as  there  often  are)  having  only  a  Itratiim 
of  a  few  feet  thick  lying  betwixt  them,  it  is  then  ma- 
terial to  obferve,  that  every  pillar  in  the  fecond  feam 
be  placed  immediately  below  one  in  the  firll,  and 
every  pillar  in  the  third  feam  below  one  in  the  fe- 
cond ;  and  in  fuch  a  lltuation  the  upper  fbratum  of  coal 
ought  to  be  firll  wrought,  or  elfe  all  the  three  toge- 
ther :  for  it  would  be  unfafe  to  work  the  lower  one 
firil,  left  the  roof  ihould  break,  and  damage  thofe  lying 
above. 

It  fometimes  beconies  nccelTary  to  work  the  coal 
lying  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  of  the  level ;  which  coal 
is  confequently  drowned  with  water,  and  mulf  there- 
fore be  drained  by  fome  means  before  it  can  be  wrought. 
If  the  quantity  of  water  proceeding  from  it  be  incon- 
llderable,  it  may  then  be  drained  by  fmall  pumps  laid 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  coal,  and  wrought  by  men 
or  horfes,  to  raife  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  en- 
gine-pit bottom  :  or  if  the  feeders  of  the  water  be  more 
confiderable,  and  the  fituation  be  fuitable,  the  work- 
ing rod  of  thefe  pumps  might  be  connected  with  thofe 
in  the  engine-pit ;  by  which  means  the  water  would  be 
raifed  up  to  the  level  :  but  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  ' 
very  great  ;  or  if,  from  other  circumflances,  thefe  me- 
thods may  not  be  applicable  ;  then  the  engine-pit  may 
be  funk  as  deep  below  the  coal  as  may  be  necellary, 
and  a  level  ftone  mine  drove  from  its  bottom  to  the  dip 
of  the  llrata,  until  it  interfeCf  the  flratnm  of  coal,  from 
whence  anew  level  mine  might  be  worked,  which  would 
cfFeftually  drain  it.  Suppofe  A  B,  iig.  8.  to  be  a  lec- 
tion of  the  engine-pit ;  B  C,  the  coal  drained  by  the 
engine;  B  D,  the  coal  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  in- 
tended to  be  drained ;  then  if  the  engine-pit  be  funk 
deeper  to  E,  a  Hone  mine  may  be  wrought  in  the  di- 
redtion  E  D,  until  it  interfed:  the  coal  at  D,  by  which 
the  water  will  have  a  free  palTage  to  the  engine,  and 
the  coal  will  be  drained. 

If  there  be  another  flratnm  of  coal  lying  at  fuch  a 
depth  below  the  firfl  as  the  engine-pit  is  intended  to 
be  funk  to,  the  upper  feam  niay  in  fome  lituations  be 
conveniently  drained,  by  driving  a  mine  in  the  lower 
feam  of  coal  from  E  to  F,  and  another  in  the  upper 
one  from  B  to  D  ;  and  by  boring  a  hole  from  D  to  F, 
the  water  will  defcend  to  F,  and,  tilling  the  mine  EF, 
rife  up  to  the  engine-pit  bottom  at  E,  which  is  upon 
a  level  with  D. 

Whenever  it  is  judged  neceflary  to  work  the  pil- 
lars, regard  mufl  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  roof. 
If  the  roof  is  tender,  a  narrow  room  may  be  wrought 
through  the  pillar  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving 
only  a  Ihell  of  coal  on  each  lide  for  fupporting  the  roof 
the  time  of  working.  Suppofe  A  B  C  D,  fig.  7.  to  be 
a  pillar  of  coal  t^  feet  long  and  12  feet  broad  :  if  the 
roof  is  not  ftrong,  the  room  i,  2,  3,  4,  of  eight  feet 
wide,  may  be  wrought  up  through  that  pillar,  leaving 
a  fltell  of  two  feet  thick  on  each  lide  ;  and  if  it  can  be 


fafely  done,  a  part  of  thefe  fliells  may  alfo  be  wrought    Coalery. 

away,  by  working  two  places  through  them  as  at  5  and  *— v 

6.  By  this  means  very  little  of  the  coal  will  be  loll ; 
for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  obtained  by  the  firft 
working,  and  above  two-thirds  of  the  pillar  by  the  ic- 
cond  working,  the  lofs  upon  the  whole  would  not  ex- 
ceed one-tenth  :  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  fome  pil- 
lars will  not  produce  fo  great  a  proportion,  and  per- 
haps others  cannot  be  wrought  at  all ;  fo  that,  upon 
the  whole,  there  may  be  about  one-eighth,  one-feventh, 
or  in  fome  lituations  one-fixth  part  of  the  coal  loll.  If 
the  roof  be  hard  and  ilrong,  then  as  much  coal  may  be 
wrought  off  each  fide  and  each  end  of  the  pillar  as  can 
be  done  with  fafety,  leaving  only  a  fmall  piece  Handing 
in  the  middle  ;  and  whentlie  roof  is  very  Ilrong,  fome 
times  feveral  pillars  may  be  taken  entirely  out,  without 
any  lofs  of  coal :  and  in  general  this  lafl  method  is  at- 
tended with  lets  lofs,  and  produces  larger  coals,  than 
the  former.  In  all  cafes  it  is  proper  to  begin  working 
thofe  pillars  tirll  which  lie  farthefl  from  the  pit  bottom, 
and  to  proceed  working  them  regularly  away  towards 
the  pit ;  but  if  there  be  a  great  number  of  pillars 
to  the  dip  of  the  pit,  it  is  the  fafefl  method  to  work 
thefe  out  before  thofe  to  the  rife  of  the  pit  are  begun 
with. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  coals,  the  lightefl  being  about  74  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  the  heaviefl  about  79  pounds  the  cu- 
bic foot  ;  but  the  mofl  ufual  weight  is  yj  pounds  the 
foot,  which  is  18  hundred  weight  and  9  pounds  the 
cubic  yard.  The  flatute  chalder  is  53  hundred  weight; 
or  when  meafured  is  as  follows  :  268. £  cubic  inches  to 
the  Winchefter  gallon  ;  4^  gallons  to  the  coal  peck, 
about  3  pounds  weight ;  8  coal  pecks  to  the  boll,  about 
247',  pounds;  and  24bo]ls  to  the  chalder,  of  53  hundred 
weight.  If  one  coal  mealuring  exaftly  a  cubic  yard 
(nearly  equal  to  5  bolls)  be  broken  into  pieces  of  a  mo- 
derate fize,  it  will  meafure  feven  coal  bolls  and  a  half. 
If  broken  very  fmall,  it  will  meafure  9  bolls  ;  whick 
fhows,  that  the  proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  mea- 
fure depends  upon  the  fize  of  the  coals  ;  therefore  ac- 
counting by  weight  is  the  moll  rational  method. 

A  Table  of  the  weight  and  quantity  of  coal  contained 
in  one  acre  Scots  meafure,  allowing  onc-fixth  part 
to  be  lofl  below  ground,  in  feams  of  the  following 
thicknelTes. 


Thicknefs  of  coal. 

Weight  in  tuns. 

Quantityin  chalders. 

Feet.         Inches. 

2                    0 

5068 

1 1 58 

2                   6 

38;j 

M47 

3              0 

4602 

1736 

3              6 

5369 

202^ 

4               0 

6r36 

2314 

4               6 

6903 

2603 

5               0 

7670 

2892 

5               6 

84^^  7 

3181 

6              0 

9204 

3470 

We  fhall  next  mention  fome  of  the  various  methods 
of  bringing  the  coals  from  the  rooms  and  other  work- 
ings to  the  pit-bottom,  ^\'here  the  ftratum  of  coal  is 
of  a  fufficient  thicknefs,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  and' 
dip,  the  coals  are  mofl  advantageoufly  brought  out  by 
horfes,  who  draw  out  the  coals  in  a  tub  or  bafket  pla- 
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ccd  upon  a  ilcJge  :  a  horfc  by  this  means  will  bring  out 
'  from  four  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  coals  at  once, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  ai'cent  or  defcent.  In 
fome  coaleries  they  have  accefs  to  the  workings  by  a 
mine  made  for  them.  Hoping  down  from  the  furfacc  of 
the  earth  to  the  coal  ;  and  where  that  convenience  is 
wanting,  they  are  bound  into  a  net,  and  lowered  down 
the  pit.  If  the  coal  be  not  of  inch  a  height  as  to  ad- 
mit horfes,  and  has  a  moderate  rife  like  the  laft,  then 
men  are  employed  to  bring  out  the  coals  :  they  ufually 
draw  a  balket  of  four  or  <ivc  hundred  weight  of  coals, 
fixed  upon  a  fmall  four-wheeled  carriage.  There  are 
fome  fituations  in  which  neither  horfes  nor  men  can  be 
properly  ufed  ;  particularly  where  the  coal  has  a  great 
degree  of  defcent,  or  where  many  dikes  occur  :  in  fuch 
a  cafe  the  coals  are  beil  brought  out  by  women  called 
hearen,  who  carry  them  in  a  kind  of  balket  upon  their 
backs,  ufually  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  weight  and  a 
half  at  once. 

When  the  coals  are  brought  to  the  pit-bottom,  the 
balkets  are  then  hooked  on  to  a  chain,  and  drawn  up 
the  pit  by  a  rope  to  the  furface,  which  is  beil  erteded 
by  a  machine  called  -agin,  wrought  by  horfes.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  gins  for  drawing  coals,  fomewrought 
by  water,  others  by  the  vibrating  lever  of  a  lire-engine ; 
but  either  of  thefe  lafl  is  only  convenient  in  fome  par- 
ticular fituations,  thofe  wrought  by  horfes  being  in 
moll  general  ufe.  After  the  coals  are  got  to  the  fur- 
face,  they  are  drawn  a  fmall  diflance  trom  the  pit,  and 
laid  in  feparate  heaps  :  the  largcll  coals  in  one  heap, 
the  fmaller  pieces  called  che-ws  in  another,  and  the 
culm  or  pan-coal  in  a  feparate  place. 

There  is  an  accident  of  a  very  dangerous  nature  to 
which  all  coaleries  are  liable,  and  which  has  been  the 
niin  of  feveral  :  it  is  called  a  criijh,  or  a  ////.  When 
the  pillars  of  coal  are  left  fo  fmall  as  to  fail,  or  yield 
under  the  weight  of  the  fuperior  llrata  ;  or  when  the 
pavement  of  the  coal  is  fo  loft  as  to  permit  the  pillars 
to  fmk  into  it,  which  fometimes  happens  by  the  great 
weight  that  lies  upon  them ;  in  either  cafe  the  folid 
ftratum  above  the  coal  breaks  and  falls  in,  crulhes  the 
pillar  to  pieces,  and  clofeth  up  a  great  extent  of  the 
workings,  or  probably  the  whole  coalery.  As  fuch  an 
accident  feldom  comes  on  fuddenly,  if  it  be  perceived 
in  the  beginning,  it  may  fometimes  be  flopped  by  build- 
ing large  pillars  of  ftone  amongft  the  coal  pillars  ;  but 
if  it  has  already  made  fome  progrefs,  then  the  beft  me- 
thod is  to  work  away  as  many  of  the  coal  pillars  ad- 
joining to  the  crulh  as  may  be  fnfficient  to  let  the  roof 
fall  freely  down  ;  and  if  it  makes  a  breach  of  the  folid 
flrata  from  the  coal  up  to  the  furface,  it  will  very  p'ro- 
bably~prevent  the  cruQi  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
that  part  of  the  coalery.  If  the  crufli  begins  in  the  rife 
part  of  the  coalery,  it  is  more  difficult  to  flop  it  from 
proceeding  to  the  dip,  than  it  is  to  flop  it  from  going 
to  the  rife  when  it  begins  in  a  contrary  part. 

Another  circumflance  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of 
is  the  foul  or  adulterated  air  fo  often  troublefome  in 
coaleries.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  :  the  black 
damp  or  flyth,  which  is  of  a  fufFocating  nature;  and 
the  inflammable  or  combuflible  damp.  Without  flay- 
ing to  inqtiire,  in  this  place,  into  the  origin  and  eftetls 
of  thefe  damps,  it  may  be  fnfficient  to  obferve,  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  any  coalery  a  conllant  fupply  or 
a  circulation  of  frelli  air  is  wanting,  there  fome  of 


thefe  damps  exill,  accumulate  in  a  body,  and  btconic    foaic^j-. 

noxious  or  fatal  :  and  whenever  there  is  a  good  circu-  ' •• ' 

lation  of  freili  air,  they  cannot  accumulate,  being  mixed 
with  and  carried  away  by  the  llrcam  of  air  as  lUt 
as  they  generate  or  exhale  from  the  flrata.  Upon 
thefe  principles  are  founded  the  feveral  methods  of 
ventilating  a  coalery.  Suppofe  the  workings  of  the 
pits  A  and  ii  (hg.  6.)  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  inflammable  Plate 
damps  ;  if  the  communication  \\  as  open  betwixt  the  CXLH. 
two  pits,  the  air  which  went  down  the  pit  A  would 
proceed  immediately  along  the  mine  a,  and  afcend  out 
of  the  pit  B  ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  nearefl  direc- 
tion :  fo  that  the  air  in  all  the  workuigs  would  be  ilag- 
nant  ;  and  they  would  be  utterly  inaccelhble  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  ccmbullible  damp.  In  order  to 
expel  this,  the  air  mull  be  made  to  circulate  through 
all  the  ditferent  rooms  by  means  of  collateral  air 
courfes  made  in  this  manner :  The  paflage  or  mine  « 
mull  be  clofcd  up  or  Hopped  by  a  partition  of  deals,  or 
by  a  wall  built  with  bricks  or  f tones,  to  prevent  the  air 
palling  that  way.  This  building  is  called  a  Jlopfing. 
There  mull  alio  be  floppings  made  in  the  chirlings 
I  I  I,  &c.  betwixt  the  pillars _/_/;  &c.  which  will  di- 
rei5l  the  air  up  the  mine  e  e,  until  it  arrive  at  the  in- 
nermofl  thirling  2,  which  is  to  be  left  open  for  its  paf- 
fage.  There  mull  alio  be  floppings  made  at  the  fide  of 
the  mine  a  at  m  m,  and  on  both  lides  of  the  main  head- 
way B  C  at  bb,  &c.  then  returning  to  the  innermofl  thir- 
ling 2,  proceed  to  the  third  row  of  pillars,  and  build 
up  the  thirlings  2  2,  &c.  leaving  open  the  thirling  g 
for  a  palfage  for  the  air  ;  and  proceeding  on  to  the 
fifth  row  of  pillars,  build  up  in  the  fame  manner  the 
floppings  3  3,  Sec.  leaving  open  4  for  an  air-courfe  : 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  to  flop  up  the  thir- 
lings or  palfages  iu  every  other  row  of  pillars,  the  cur- 
rent of  frelh  air  will  circulate  through  and  ventilate  the 
whole  workings,  in  the  direftion  pointed  to  by  the  fmall 
arrows  in  the  plan,  clearing  away  all  the  damps  and 
noxious  vapours  that  may  generate.  When  it  is  arrived 
at  C,  it  is  conducted  acrofs  the  main  headway,  and  car- 
ried through  the  other  part  of  the  pit's  workings  in  the 
fame  manner,  until  it  retui-n  through  n  n  to  the  pit  B, 
where  it  afcends ;  and  as  the  rooms  advance  farther, 
other  floppings  are  regularly  made. 

In  fome  of  thofe  floppings,  on  the  fides  of  the  main 
headway,  there  mufl  be  doors  to  admit  a  palfage  for 
the  bringing  out  of  the  coals  from  the  rooms  to  the  pit, 
as  at  5  5  :  thefe  doors  mnft  be  conftantly  fliut,  except 
at  the  time  of  paffing  through  them. 

There  are  other  methods  of  difpofing  the  floppinos 
fo  as  to  ventilate  the  pit ;  but  none  which  will  fo  ef- 
fedlually  difperfe  tlie  damps  as  that  defcriljed  above. 
If  the  damps  are  not  very  abundant,  then  the  courfe 
of  floppings  III,  &c.  in  the  level  mine,  and  the  others 
itbbb,  &c.  in  the  main  headway,  without  any  others, 
may  perhaps  be  fnfficient  to  keep  the  pit  ckar.  If  at 
any  time  the  circulation  of  the  frelh  air  is  not  briik 
enough,  then  a  large  lamp  of  fire  may  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  B,  which,  by  rarefying  the  air  there,, 
will  make  a  quicker  circulation.  ^ 

Moll  of  the  larger  coaleries  in  Britainfend  their  coals  of  leading 
to  the  fliips  for  the  coafling  tradeor  exportation;  and, as  ths  and  fliip- 
quantity  is  generally  very  large,  it  would  take  a  greater  P'"g  '''* 
number  of  carts  than  could  conveniently  be  obtained  at  "*^'' 
alltimeg  to  carry  Uiem  i  befides  theconfidcrablcexcence 
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of  tint  manner  of  carriage  :  they  therefore,  generally 
nfe  wagons,  for  carrying  them  along  waggon-ways, 
laid  with  timber  ;  by  which  means  one  horlc  will  draw 
from  two  to  three  tuns  at  a  time,  when  in  a  cart  not 
above  half  a  tini  could  be  drawn. 

The  iiril  thing  to  be  done  in  making  a  waggou-way 
is  to  level  the  ground  in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  take  olf 
all  fudJen  afcents  and  defceuts  :  to  cffeft  which,  it  is 
fometimes  necelfary  to  cut  through  hills,  and  to  raii'c 
an  embankment  to  carry  the  road  through  hollows. 
The  road  fliould  be  formed  about  12  feet  wide  ;  and 
no  part  Ihould  have  a  greater  defcent  than  of  one  yard 
perpendicular  in  10  of  a  horizontal  line,  nor  a  greater 
afcent  than  one  yard  in  30.  After  the  road  is  tormcd, 
pieces  of  timber,  about  iix  feet  long  and  ilx  inches 
diameter,  called  _/?:'f/i.»;-/,  are  laid  acrols  it,  being  iS  or 
24  inches  diftant  from  each  otlicr.  Upon  thcie  lleepers 
other  pieces  of  timber,  called  raVs,  of  four  or  live  inch- 
es fquare,  are  laid  in  a  lateral  direction,  four  feet  dif- 
tant from  each  other,  for  the  waggon  wheels  to  run 
upon  ;  which  being  firmly  pinned  to  the  (leepers,  the 
road  may  then  be  filled  with  gravel  and  finilhed. 

The  waggons  have  four  wheels,  either  made  of  fo- 
lid  wood  or  of  caft  iron.  The  body  of  the  carriage  is 
longer  and  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
ufaally  has  a  kind  of  trap-door  at  the  bottom,  which, 
being  loofed,  permits  the  coals  to  run  out  without  any 
trouble.  The  ilze  of  a  waggon  to  carry  50  hundred 
weight  of  coals  is  as  follows  : 


Length  of  the  top, 
Ureadth  of  the  top. 
Length  of  the  bottom, 
Rrcadth  of  the  bottom. 
Perpendicular  height, 


Feet. 
7 

5 


Inches. 

9 

o 
o 
6 

3 


Where  the  pits  are  fituatcd  at  fome  conliderablc  di- 
flance  from  the  harbour,  it  becomes  necelfary  to  have 
a  ftore-houfe  near  the  fliipping  place,  where  the  coals 
may  be  lodged,  until  the  lighters  or  Ihips  are  ready 
to  take  them  in.  The  waggon-way  (hould  be  made 
into  the  flore-houfe,  at  fuch  a  height  from  the  ground, 
as  to  permit  the  coals  to  run  from  the  waggons  down 
a  fpout  into  the  veflels  ;  or  elfe  to  fall  down  into  the 
(tore-houfe,  as  occalion  may  require. 

This  kind  of  ftore-lioufe  is  well  adapted  to  difpatch 
and  faving  expence  :  for  a  waggon-load  of  coals  may  be 
delivered  either  into  the  flore-houfe  or  veflels  inftant- 
ly  with  very  little  trouble  :  and  if  the  coals  were  cx- 
pofed  to  the  eftisfts  of  the  fun  and  rain,  they  would  be 
greatly  injured  in  their  quality  ;  but  being  lodged  un- 
der cover  of  the  flore-lioufe,  they  are  preferved. 

COALESCENCE,  the  union  or  growing  together 
of  two  bodies  before  feparate.  It  is  principally  ap- 
plied to  fome  bones  in  the  body,  which  are  feparate 
during  infancy,  but  afterwards  grow  together ;  or  to 
fome  morbid  union  of  parts,  which  fliould  naturally 
be  diftindt  from  eacli  other.  Thus  there  is  a  coalef- 
cence  of  the  fides  of  the  vulva,  amis,  and  nares  ;  of  the 
eye-lids,  fingers,  toes,  and  many  other  parts. 
'  COALLIER,  a  velfel  employed  to  carry  coals  from 
one  port  to  another  ;  chiefly  from  the  northern  parts 
of  England  to  the  capital,  and  more  fouthcrly  parts, 
as  well  as  to  foreign  markets.  This  trade  is  known 
10  be  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen  ;  although  they 
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are  often  found,  from  the  conilitution  of  their  climate,  1 
not  to  be  fo  well  calculated  tor  fouthern  navigation. 

COAMINGS,  in  iliip-building,  arc  thole  planks,  . 
or  that  frame,  forming  a  border  round  the  hatches, 
which  raife  liicm  up  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  deck. 
Loop-holes  for  mulkets  to  fhoot  out  at,  are  often  made 
in  the  coamings,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  of  the  ene- 
my when  the  Ihip  is  boarded. 

COANE,  among  the  Greeks,  a  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  tmin  or  tutty,  which  was  always 
found  m  a  tubular  form.  It  had  its  name  from  kwk, 
a  word  ufed  to  expref:  a  fort  of  cylindric  lube,  iuta 
which  the  melted  brafs  was  received  from  the  furnace, 
and  in  which  it  was  fuft'ered  to  cool.  In  cooling,  it 
always  dcpofited  a  fort  of  recrement  on  the  fides  of  the 
veflel  or  tube,  and  this  was  the  tutty  called  coane. 

COAST,  a  fea-fliore,  or  the  country  adjoining  to 
the  edge  of  the  fea.  Dr  Campbell,  in  his  political 
furvey  of  Great  Britain,  confiders  an  extcnlive  fea- 
coall  as  of  great  advantage  to  any  kingdom  ;  and  con- 
feqacntly  that  that  illand  hath  many  conveniences  re- 
fulting  from  the  extent  of  its  coalts,  fuperior  to  other 
kingdoms  which  are  much  larger.  The  chief  advan- 
tages arifing  from  an  extenfive  fea-coafl  are,  that 
thus  there  is  a  convenient  opportunity  for  exportation 
and  importation  to  or  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Tlius,  a  number  of  cities  are  formed  on  the  coafls ; 
by  this  means  the  internal  parts  are  improved,  &c. 
The  extent  of  the  fea-coafts  of  Arabia,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  genuine  fource  of  wealth  and  fpkndour  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  peninfula ;  the  fame  was 
the  inflrument  of  the  greatnefs  of  ancient  Egypt,  of 
Phoenicia,  &c.  In  fiiort,  according  to  him,  no  coun- 
try or  city  can  for  any  length  of  time  be  flourifhing 
unlefs  it  hath  a  confiderable  conneftion  with  the  fea. 
"  It  is  indeed  true  (fays  he)  that  the  wifdom  and  in- 
duftry  of  man,  taking  hold  of  fome  peculiar  circum- 
flances,  may  have  rendered  a  few  inland  cities  and 
countries  very  fair  and  flourifhing.  In  ancient  hiilo- 
ry  we  read  of  Palmyra,  and  the  diflrift  round  it,  be- 
coming a  luxuriant  paradife  in  the  midil  of  inhofpita- 
blc  dcferts.  But  this  was  no  more  than  temporary 
grandeur  ;  and  it  has  now  lain  for  fome  ages  in  ruins. 
The  city  and  principality  of  Kandahar  was  in  like 
manner  rendered  rich  and  famous,  in  confeqnence  of 
its  being  made  the  centre  of  the  Indian  commerce  ; 
but,  long  ago  declining,  its  deilruftion  has  been  com- 
pleted, in  our  days,  from  that  dreadful  defolation 
wliich  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  fpread  through  Perfia  and 
the  Indies.  In  Europe,  many  of  the  large  cities 
in  Germany,  which  for  a  time  made  a  great  figure 
from  the  freedom  and  induflry  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
difFufed  cafe,  plenty,  and  profpcrity  through  the  di- 
ftrifts  dependent  on  them,  which  of  courie  rendered 
them  populous,  arc  now  fo  much  funk,  through  inevi- 
table accidents,  as  to  be  but  fliadows  rf  what  they 
were  ;'  and  though  they  flill  continue  to  fubfilt,  fubfift 
only  as  the  melancholy  monuments  of  their  own  mif- 
fortuncs.  We  may  therefore,  from  hence,  with  great 
certainty,  difcern,  that  all  the  pains  and  labour  that 
can  be  beflowed  in  fupplying  the  defeft  of  fituation 
in  this  rcfpeft,  proves,  upon  the  whole,  but  a  tedious, 
difficult,  and  precarious  expedient.  But,  however, 
we  mull  3i  the  fame  time  admit,  that  it  is  not  barely 
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Cape-     tlic  pod'etrton  even  of  an  exteiicied  coaft  tliat  can  pro- 
Coaft      Jacc  all  thele  deiirable  cifcds.     That  coaft  muft  like- 
!  wile   be  dillinguiflied  by    other   natural  advantages; 

Crofting.  j-^|(,[j  ^^  capes  and  promontories,  favourably  difpofcd 
to  break  the  fury  of  the  winds;  deep  bays,  iafc  roads, 
and  convenient  harbours.  For,  without  thefe,  an  ex- 
pended coaft  is  no  more  than  a  maritime  barrier  againft 
the  maritime  force  of  other  nations  ;  as  is  the  cafe  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  :  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
reafons  why  Africa  derives  fo  little  benefit  from  a  litu- 
atiun  which  has  fo  promifing  an  appearance  ;  there 
■being  many  conlidcrable  tracts  upon  its  coafts,  equally 
void  of  havens  and  inhabitants,  and  which  afford  not 
the  fmalleft  encouragement  to  the  attempting  any 
tiling  that  might  alter  their  prefent  defolatc  condition. 
It  is,  however,  a  lefs  inconvenience,  and  in  fome  cafes 
j!o  inconvenience  at  all,  if,  in  the  compafs  of  a  very 
txtended  coaft,  there  fnould  be  fome  parts  diiKcult  or 
dangerous  of  accefs,  provided  they  are  not  altogether 
inacceffible. — The  fca  coaft  of  Britain,  from  the  figure, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  the  illand,  but  chiefiy  fron  the 
inlets  of  the  fea,  and  the  very  irregular  indented  line 
■which  forms  its  Ihore,  comprehends,  allowing  for  thofe 
iinuofities,  at  leaft  800 marine  leagues  :  we  may,  from 
hence,  therefore,  with  fafety  affirm,  that  in  thisrefpeft 
it  is  fuperior  to  France,  though  that  be  a  much  larger 
country ;  and  equal  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  this 
circumftance,  though  Britain  is  not  half  the  fize  of 
that  noble  peuinfula,  which  is  alfo  angularly  happy  iu 
-this  very  particular." 

Cape-Coast,  thenameofthe  chief Britifli  fettle- 
ment  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  The  name  is 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Caio  Cor/b,  the  ancient 
Portugiicfc  appellation.  This  cape  is  formed  by  an 
angular  point,  walhed  on  the  fouth  and  eall  by  the 
fea,  on  which  llaiuls  the  Englilli  fort.  Here  the  Por- 
ta^ucfe  fettled  in  1610,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Cape 
Coaft  upon  a  lai'ge  rock  that  projects  into  the  fea.  A 
few  years  afterwards  they  wercdiilodgcd  by  the  Dutch, 
to  whom  this  place  is  principally  indebted  ibr  its 
ilrength.  In  16 '4  it  was  dcmolifhed  by  Admiral 
Holmes,  and  in  1665  the  famous  Dutch  Admiral  De 
Ruyter  was  ordered  by  the  Slates  to  revenge  the  iii- 
fults  of  the  Eiiglifl-i.  ^\'ith  a  fquadron  of  1;  men  of 
war,  he  attacked  all  the  Englilli  fettlcments  along  the 
coaft  ;  ruined  the  faftories ;  and  took,  burnt,  and  funk  all 
the  fliipping  of  ihe  Englilh  Company  :  however,  after 
all  his  efforts,  he  was  baffled  in  his  attempts  on  Cape 
Coaft.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda  it  was  confirmed  to 
rthe  Englilh,  and  the  king  granted  a  new  charter  in 
1672;  on  which  the  Company  applied  all  their  at- 
■tention  to  the  fortifying  and  rendering  it  commo- 
dious. 

COASTING,  in  navigaiinn,  the  ai51  of  making  a 
pntgrefs  along  the  fca-coaft  of  any  country.  The 
principil  articles  relating  to  this  part  of  navigation 
are,  the  obferving  the  time  and  direiftion  of  the  tide  : 
knowledge  of  the  reigning  M'inds ;  of  the  roads  and 
■Jiavens  ;  of  the  dliFerent  depths  of  the  water,  and  qua- 
lities of  the  ground. 

Co4sr/\'a-Fii(it,  a  pilot  who  by  long  experience  has 
become  fuflicicntly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  any 
flanicular  coaft,  and  of  the  requifites  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  to  conduit  a  fliip  or  fleet  from  one 
part  of  it  to  anothcj;:. 
Vol.  V. 


COAT,  orcoAT  of  ARMS,  in  heraldry,  a  habit  worn 
by  the  ancient  knights  over  their  arms  both  in  war  and 
tournaments,  and  ftill  borne  by  heralds  at  arms.  It 
Was  a  kind  yf  fur-coat,  reaching  as  low  as  the  navel, 
open  at  the  fides,  with  iliort  (lecvcs,  fomctimes  furred 
with  ermine  and  hair,  upon  which  were  applied  the 
armories  of  the  knights  embroidered  in  gold  and  fil- 
yer,  and  enamelled  with  beaten  tin  coloured  black, 
green,  red,  and  blue  ;  whence  the  rule  never  to  apply 
colour  on  colour,  nor  metal  on  metal.  The  coats  of 
arms  were  frequently  open,  and  diverfified  with  bands 
and  fillets  of  feveral  colours,  alternately  placed,  as  wc 
ftill  fee  cloths  fcarletcd,  watered,  &c.  Hence  they 
were  called  devifes,  as  being  divided  and  compofcd  of 
feveral  pieces  fewed  together ;  whence  tJic  words 
ftr/fi,  fi'li:,  chc'jroi:,  bmd,  crop ,  faltLr,  kzeagc,  &c. 
which  have  lince  become  honourable  pieces,  or  ordi- 
naries of  the  Ihiekl.  See  Cross,  Bend,  Chevron, 
&c. 

Coats  of  arms  and  banners  were  never  allov,  ed  to  be 
worn  by  any  but  knights  and  ancient  nobles. 

Coat,  in  anatomy.     See  Tunic  and  Eve. 

Coat  of  Mai/,  a  kind  of  armour  made  in  form  of  a 
fltirt;  confifting  of  iron  rings  wove  together  netwife. 
See  Mail. 

COATI,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  a  fpeciesof  Vl- 
VERRA,  and  Ursus. 

COATIMUNDI,  av.arietyof  the  above. 

COATING,  among  Chemifts.  See  Chemistry. 
no  5S0. 

CojirrA'G  of  Vials,  Panes  of  Clafs,  &c.  among  elec- 
tricians, is  ufually  performed  by  covering  the  outfidc 
of  the  vial  with  tinfoil,  brafs  or  gold-leaf,  &c.  and  fil- 
ling its  infide  with  loofe  pieces  of  brafs-leaf,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  capable  of  being  chaigcd.     See  £- 

LECTRICITV. 

COATZONTECOXOCHITL,  or  Fkivcr  ni'lti 
the  vigil's  hiail,  in  botany,  a  Mexican  fiowcr  of  in- 
comparable beauty.  It  is  compofcd  of  five  petals  or 
leaves,  purple  in  the  innermoftpart,  white  in  tlie  mid- 
dle, the  relt  red,  but  elegantly  ftained  with  yellow  and 
white  fpots.  The  plant  which  bears  it  has  leaves  rc- 
fcmbling  thofe  of  the  iris,  but  longer  and  larger;  its 
trunk  is  fniall  and  Aim  ;  this  flow  er  was  one  of  the 
moft  efteemed  amongft  the  Mexicans.  The  Lincean 
academicians  of  Rome,  who  commented  on  and  pnb- 
liihed  the  Hiftory  of  Hernandez  in  1651,  and  law  the 
.paintings  of  this  flower,  with  its  colours,  executed  in 
Mexico,  conceived  fuch  an  idea  ot' its  beauty,  ihatthey 
adopted  it  as  the  emblem  oftheirvery  learnedacidemy, 
denominating  it  Fior  di Lince.     See  Plate  CXLIII. 

COBALT,  one  of  the  fe-jnimetals,  according  to 
Cronftedt,  of  a  whitilh-grcy  colour,  nearly  refenibling 
fine  hardened  fteel,  and  of  the  fpccific  gravity  of  6.000  ; 
but  according  to  others,  of  a  bluifli  grey,  or  reddifli 
white  colour,  and  of  the  fpccific  gravity  of  7.700.  I: 
is  as  difF.cuIt  of  fuficn  as  copper,  or  even  gold  ;  and 
when  well  purified,  fcarcely  yields  to  iron  iifelf  in  this 
refpeft.  When  (lowly  cooled,  itcryftallizes,  forniingon 
its  furface  fmall  bundles  of  needles,  or  needle-formed 
prifins,  laid  on  one  another,  and  united  into  bundles  ; 
greatly  refembling,  according  to  IMongez,  a  mafs  of 
lliaken  bafaltes.  In  order  to  fuccced  in  this  cryftalli- 
zation,  it  is  fufficient  to  melt  the  cobalt  in  a  crucible 
till  ii  fiifFers  a  kind  of  ebullition:  and,  after  having 
O  taken 
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Cobali.  taken,  it  from  the  fire,  to  iiicWnc  the  vciTcl  while  the 
"^"^  fiirface  of  the  fcmimetal  is  congealing.  By  this  incli- 
nation the  portion  of  metal  itill  fufed  is  poured  out, 
and  that  which  adheres  to  this  kind  of  geode  formed 
by  the  cooling  of  the  furfaccs  of  the  cobalt  is  found 
covered  with  the  cryltals  fought  for.  When  melted 
with  borax  it  atFords  a  blue  glafs,  which  is  the  mod 
obvious  method  of  diltinguitliiug  its  ores  amongft  all 
others.  It  cannot  be  calcined  without  coulideraLle 
difficulty  ;  and  the  calx,  though  black  in  appearance, 
is  in  reality  of  a  deep  blue.  This  calx  melted  with 
borax,  or  poialh  and  filiceous  fand,  aftords  the  blue 
glals  called//;^//,  very  much  ufcd  in  enamel  painting 
and  tinging  ot  other  glafs,  being  the  moll  fixed  of  all 
colours  in  the  fire. 

Cobalt,  when  calcined  along  with  the  calx  ofarfe- 
nic  in  a  gentle  heat,  adunies  a  red  colour.  The  fame 
is  naturally  produced  by  way  of  cfHorefcence,  and  is 
then  called  the  bloom  or  fioivcn  of  cobalt,  ^^'heu  co- 
lialt  and  arfcnic  are  melted  in  a  Itrong  lire,  they  burn 
with  a  blue  flame.  It  does  not  mix  cither  with  mer- 
cury by  any  means  hitherto  known,  nor  will  it  form 
any  uuion  with  bifuiuth  without  the  addition  offome 
medium.  It  is  eafily  foluble  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
the  folution  either  in  this  or  any  other  acid  is  of  a 
red  colour;  and  it  is  obferv.ible  that  the  colour  of  the 
acid  fulutions  of  this  femiiiietal,  iullead  of  fading  by 
dilution  with  water,  becomes  more  vivid.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated of  a  pale  red  colour  from  its  folutions  by  a- 
cid  of  fiigar,  which  has  the  greatell  attraction  for  it ; 
though  acid  of  forrel  likewife  precipitates  it. 

Croiillcdt,  infpeakingof thisfenjunetal,  makes men- 
rlon  of  native  cobalt  ;  but  other  mineralogills  ailiire 
us,  that  it  has  never  been  found  perfectly  pure  in  tlie 
)jowels  of  the  earth.  What  pall'cs  for  fuch,  is  fiid  by 
Kirwan  to  be  mineralized  by  arfcnic.  That  called 
r\e.  grev  cobalt  ore  comes  nearefl  to  the  purity  of  the 
native  femimctal,  but  always  holds  fome  quantity  of 
arfenic  and  iron.  It  is  found  in  Sweden,  Saxony, 
Norway,  and  England,  particularly  at  Mendip  hills  in 
Somerfetfliire,  and  in  Cornwall,  where  Dr  Lewis  fays 
it  has  lately  been  dug  up  in  large  quantities.  Here 
it  is  fomeiimes  found  in  conjunction  with  bifuiuth, 
and  foraetimcs  without  it,  refembling  very  much  in 
appearance  the  Saxon  ores  from  Schuuberg  in  Mifnia, 
and  produces  the  fined  l.-hie  colours  by  proper  manage- 
ment. Aw  aifenicatcd  grey  cobalt  ore  has  alfo  been 
found  at  Chatelaudren  in  France. 

This  kind  of  ore  is  folid,  heavy,  and  compact:,  fome- 
times  dull  and  fometinies  of  a  bright  appearance,  ery- 
flallizcd  frequently  in  a  teffular  and  fometimes  in  a 
dendritical  form  ;  lieiuT  generally  hard  enough  to 
flrike  fire  with  ftcel,  wlien  an  arfenical  finell  is  per- 
ceived. It  grows  black  !n  the  fire,  i.s  foluble  with  et- 
fervefcence  in  the  nitrous  acid,  from  which  it  may  be 
precipitated  by  the  marine,  and  atrbrds  the  Sy7//pathft!c 
IxK  mentioned  under  the  article  Che,.;istrv,  n°  S22. 
This  and  the  blue  colour  communicated  by  it  to  glafs 
are  indeed  thr,  two  charafteriftics  by  wl)ich  the  ores 
of  cobalt  are  diltinguifhed  from  other  arfenical  ores. 

The  mod  common  ore  of  cobalt  is  that  called  the 
hlack  or  vitrcorn  oi-c,  and  Kob^ilt  Mnhii  or  Schlakm  Ka- 
balt  by  the  Germans.  It  is  found  in  a  loofc  powdery 
form,  fometimes  refembling  lampblack,  fometimes 
of  a  grey  colour,  in  which  date  it  is  called  cobalt 


ochre  ;  but  when  in  fcuriform  half  vitrified  mafTcs,  it 
obtains  the  name  of  vitreous  ox gtajfji  ore.  When  this 
kind  of  ore  contains  any  fulphur  or  arfcnic,  they  are 
only  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  A  fmall  portion  of 
copper,  however,  is  fometimes  found  in  it.  It  is  fre- 
quently embodied  in  ilones  orfands  of  a  black  colour  j 
fometimes  it  is  contained  in  argillaceous  earths  of  a 
blue  or  green  colour.  Talc,  chalk,  and  gypfum,  im- 
pregnated with  it,  are  called  by  the  fame  uame  ;  and 
by  iomefjiiegsl  cobiitt. 

3.  Cobalt  mineralifed  by  \\\&  arfi.iical acJ,  is  found 
cither  loole  and  pure,  or  mixed  with  clialk  or  gypfum, 
or  indurated  and  crydallized  in  tetrahedral  cryllals. 
It  is  alio  found  in  a  dalactitical  form.  It  melts  eafily, 
and  then  becomes  blue.  It  frequently  invefls  other 
cobaltic  ores  ;  and  is  found  fomeiimes  in  flone  and 
fand.  From  the  experiments  of  Bergman  it  appears, 
that  the  arfenical  acid,  anduot  ihecalx  of  arfeuic,  en- 
ters into  this  combination  ;  for  cobalt  is  never  red  but 
when  united  to  an  acid.  Flowers  of  cobalt,  n.iuera- 
lizcd  by  arfenic  without  any  hlvcr,  and  intermixed 
with  galena,  have  alfo  been  diicovered  in  France. 

The  rtowcrs  or  efllorcfceiice  of  cobalt  arc  often 
found  of  a  red  colour,  like  other  earths,  fprcad  very  thin 
on  the  cobalt  oies  ;  and  is,  when  of  a  pale  colour,  erro- 
neoudy  called  fiovvcrs  of  bifmulh.  A  w  hite  cobalt  earth 
or  ochre  is  faid  to  have  been  found,  and  examined  by  3 
celebrated  mineralogiil,  \\  ho  found  it  to  refemblc  the 
cobalt  flowers  in  every  refpcft  except  the  colour  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  poflible  that  in  ihefe  flowers  the  colour 
might  by  length  of  time,  or  fome  other  accident,  have 
lod  their  colour.  1  he  indurated  flowers  of  cobalt  are 
commonly  crydalli.'-cd  in  form  of  deep  red  Itniiiranf- 
parcnt  rays  or  radiations.  It  is  found  at  Schnuberg 
in  Saxony. 

Cobalt,  mincralidd  l)yyf//^'/'.7(ir/i'(/i/-o«,  isofa  colour 
nearly  refembling  tin  or  iilvcr.  It  is  fomeiimes  found 
in  large  maffcs,  fometimes  in grainscrydaliizedofa  dbll 
white  colour,  and  frequently  has  the  appearance  of  ;//7,'^ 
p-ckle.  It  has  no  mixture  of  arfenic.  By  calcination  it 
becomes  black  and  not  red,  which  didinguilhes  it  from 
the  pyrites  ;  and  it  contains  fo little  fulphur,  iliat  r.one 
can  be  extr.ioled  from  it.  When  dilfolved  in  aqua 
regia  the  folution  is  yellow,  but  becomes  green  when 
boiling  hot ;  \\'hich  alternation,  fays  Kirwan,  is  pecu- 
liar to  marine  cobalt.  A  coarfe  grained  kind  of  this 
ore,  found  in  Sweden,  becomes  flimy  in  the  fire,  and 
flicks  to  the  iron  rods  einploycd  in  flifring  it  while 
calcining.  The  (laggy  l;ind  contains  a  large  quaniity 
of  iron,  and  aribrds  a  very  beantiltil  colour  as  well  as 
the  former. 

Cobalt  mineralized  by  fi:li>hin\  ^ifmic,  and  troi:, 
has  a  great  refembLmce  to  the  harder  kinds  of  grey 
cobalt  ore,  fonr.eily  mentioned;  but  it  is  never 
hard  enough  lo  drike  fire  with  deel,  and  fometimes 
may  even  be  fcraped  with  akinfe.  The  ij;od  fliinii-g 
ki;:dsofihis  and  the  former  fpecies  are  cAlci  cobalt 
gla?.l~. 

The  great  confumption  of  cobalt  is  for  tlie  perma- 
nent blue  colour  which  it  ccirjinunicaies  to  glafies  and 
enamels,  eirher  upon  metals,  porcelains,  or  earthen 
wares  of  any  kind.  It  is  the  fame  blue  prepared  in  a 
very  cheap  way  by  the  Lutch,  chiefly  from  the  coarfe 
glafs  or  blue  glafs  of  cobalt,  and  called  aztirde  Hol- 
Utndc  by  the  French,  and  \\hich  is  employed  by  lann- 

drcires. 
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dreires.     Ij^t  althoiiirh   cobalt  is  applied   ro  few  or  no 
other  piirpolcs,   the  qiantities  coiUlimed   in  tkii  way 
•   ati'ord  iiuticient  prola  to  thoie  who   have  cobalt  mines 
^  in  ihtir  poilcllion. 

Ores  ut  cobalt,  as  has  already  been  faid,  are  nut 
with  in  many  parts  of  Kiiropc.  The  grtuttll  quanti- 
ties are  found  near  Schniibtrg  in  the  dillrict  ot  I\iif- 
uia  in  Saxony  :  alfo  at  St  Andreaibcrg  in  the  Upper 
Hart/,,  Vv'hcre  large  quantities  have  been  met  with  for 
upwards  of  ?o  years  pa/t.  Formerly  an  iron  ore  only 
was  found  in  this  place  ;  but  about  the  beginning  of 
tlie  14th  centary,  ou  linking  deeper,  it  was  liiccecded 
liy  a  vciy  rich  ore  of  filver ;  which  alfo  being  in 
length  of  time  cxhaullcd,  gave  place  to  cobalt  ores. 
Some  pcices,  however,  are  Hill  found  in  thcfe  mines, 
that  cont;an  fdver  and  gold. 

The  general  melhoJ  of  preparing  cobalt  ores  in  the 
large  way  feenis  confiued  to  Saxony  alone  ;  from 
■whence  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  even  tlie  Kalt  In- 
dies, are  conllantly  fupplied.  It  is  Itippofed  that  the 
Chiiiefe,  and  more  par:ic',darly  the  Japancfe,  had  for- 
merly mines  of  excellent  cobalt,  with  which  the  fine 
blues  of  their  ancient  porcelains  were  painted  ;  bat  it 
appears  that  thcfe  mines  are  now  cxhauiled,  and  that 
the  inferior  blues  of  their  prefent  wares  are  painted 
Milhthe  Saxon  zaffre  imported  to  them  by  the  Dutch. 
For  the  management  of  the  ore  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  lit  it  for  giving  the  defired  colour,  fee  the  article 
Zakfre. 

When  cobalt  is  united  to  bifinuth,  by  means  of  nic- 
kel, the  compound  is  called//"!^///.  This  name  is  alfo 
given  to  a  mi.xture  of  cobalt,  nickel,  bifmuth,  fulphur, 
and  arfenic. 

In  Germany  and  Saxony,  the  word  cobalt  is  applied 
to  the  damps,  arfenical  vapours,  and  their  effeifs  on 
the  miners  ;   which  has  induced  the  vulgar  to  apply  it 


town  of  Germany,  in  the  cleclomie  of  Triers  or  Trc- 
v(-s,  iVaitd  at  the  conliuence  of  the  rivers  lUiine  and 
Mofcllc,  in  a  fertile  country,   uiih  motnuai us  covered 
with  vineyards.     It  is  the  nfual  rtlidcnce-of  the  elec- 
tor of  Treves,   to  whom  it  belongs.     Over  the  Rhine 
is  a  bridge  of  twelve   arches,  built  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Coblcniz  and  the  adjaceiit  places. 
A  terry  machine  is   conilaiuly  going  from  the  cjty   to 
the   otiier  hde  of  the   Rhine,  where  there   is  a  littic 
town  and   very   llrong  calUc  built  on  an  eminence, 
named  l/)e  rockof  ho/iciir.     This  machine  is  erected  oii 
twobjats,   in  the  form  of  a  large  fquarc  gallery,  eii- 
compalfed  with  ballullrades  ;   and  carries  a   tall  iiag- 
flafr,  on  which  are  difplayed  the  arms  of  the  decorate 
of   Treves.       It   is  put  in   motion  by  the  firry-niati'i 
pulling  a  rope,  which   is  fixed    to   a  llandard  on  each 
iidc  the  river.     The  calUe  appears  to  be  almoft  inac- 
cclfiblc  to  an  enemy,  and  entirely  commands  the  city 
of  Coblentz.     The  archbilhop's  palace  ftands  st  the 
foot  of  this  rock,  and  the  arfcnal  at  a  little  dillance. 
E.   Long.   7.   iS.  N.  Lat  50.   24. 

COiiOB,  the  name  of  a  dilh  among  the  Mcor'i.  ft 
is  made  of  fcvcral  pieces  of  mutton  wrapt  up  in  tfcc 
cawl,  and  afterwards  roafted  in  it ;  the  poorer  people, 
inftead  of  the  meat,  ufc  the  heart,  liver,  and  other 
parts  of  the  entrails,  and  Kiakc  a  good  dilli,  thouph 
not  equal  to  the  former.  "  " 

COBOOSE,  in  fea-languagc,  is  derived  from  the 
Dutch  kavibnis,  aud  denotes  a  fort  of  box,  refcmblin'-- 
a  fentry-box,  nfed  to  cover  the  chimneys  of  feme  mei^' 
chant  Ihips.  It  generally  Hands  againft  the  barricade 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter  deck.  It  is  called  iii 
the  Weft  Indies  c(/i^;-i'  vt'^r.. 

COBUKG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  tlie  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name 
with  a  famous  college,  a  fort,  and  a  callle.     This  town 


Coliob 

! 

Cccciiulls. 


to  an  evil   fpirit  whom  they  fuppofc  to  dwell  in    the     with  its  principality,   belongs  to  the  houlc  of  Saxony 
•"'"*•'  and  the  inhabitants   arc  Protcllants.     It  is  feated   oji 


mines 

R^gulus  of  Cobalt,  a  kind  of  femimetal  prepared 
from  cobalt,  of  a  whitilh  colour  inclining  to  red.  See 
Zaffre,  and  Chemistry,  n"  1294,  &c. 

COBBING,  a  punilhment  fometimes  infliJled  at 
fea.  It  is  performed  by  flriking  the  offender  a  certain 
number  of  times  on  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  called  the  cohbing-board.  It  is  chiefly  nfed  as  a 
punifhment  to  thofe  who  quit  their  ftation  during  the 
period  of  the  night-watch. 

COBITIS,  the  LOACHE,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
offiflies  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The 
eyes  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  liead  ;  the  bran- 
chioflege  membrane  has  from  four  to  five  rays  ;  and 
the  body  is  nearly  of  an  equal   thicknefs  throughout. 


the  rivi-r  Itch,  E.  Long.   11.   5.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

COBWEB,  in  phyfiology,  the  fine  net-work  which 
fpiders  fpin  out  of  their  own  bowels,  in  order  to  catcli 
their  prey.  See  Aranea. 

COCCEIUS  (John),  profeflbr  of  theology  at  Bre- 
men, was  founder  of  a  fe£t  called  •t'oavM/./j  :  they  held 
ainongft  other  fmgular  opinions,  that  of  a  vifible  reio-ii 
of  Chrift  in  this  world,  after  a  general  convcrfion  "of 
the  Jews  and  all  other  people  to  the  true  Chriftiaii 
faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  voluminous  works  of  Coc- 
ceius.     He  died  in  1699,  aged  66. 

COCCINELLA,  in  zoology,  agenus  of  infeclsof  the  Plate 
order  of  coleoptera  ;  the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  CXLIIt. 
The  antennas  are  fubclavated  :  the  palpi  are  longer  tlian 


The  fpecies  are  five;   threeof  which  are  natives  of     theantcnnas,  thelaflarticulationheart-Aaped  ;  thcbody 

Europe.     The  loachc  is  foimd  in  feveral  fmall  rivers     ■■'■•'■•■       .1-1  1    . 

in  Britain,  keeping  at  the  bottom  on  the  gravel;  and  is, 

on  that  account,  in  fome  places  called  ihe.  groundling  : 

It  is  frequent  in  the  ftream  near  Aniefbury  in  Wilt- 

fliire,  where  the  fportfmcn,  through  frolic,  fwallow  it 

down  alive  in  a  glafs  of  whiie-wine. 

COBLE,  a  boat  nfed  in  the  turbut  fillicry,  twenty 
feet  fix  inches  long,  and  five  feet  broad.  It  is  about 
one  ton  burthen,  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars,  and 
admirably  conllruded  for  encountering  a  mountainous 
fea. 


is  hemifpheric  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  are  maro-ined  ; 
the  abdomen  is  flat.  This  genus  is  divided  into  fec- 
tions,  from  the  colour  of  the  elytra,  and  of  the  fpots 
with  which  they  areadorned.  The  feroaks,  impreg- 
nated by  the  males,  dcpofit  their  eggs,  which  turn  to 
fmall  larvae;,  flow  in  their  progrcfs,  and  are  enemies  to 
the  plant-loufe.  Thofe  larvse  are  frequently  found  upon 
leaves  of  trees  covered  with  plant-Iicc.  On  die  point 
of  being  metainorphofed,  they  fettle  on  a  leaf  by  the 
hinder  part  of  their  body,  then  bend  and  fwtll  them- 
felves,  forming  a  kind  of  hook.     The  fkin  extends. 


■COBLENTZ,  an  ancient^  handfome,  and  ftrong    grows  hard  ;  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  the  chryfalis 

O  2  opens 
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ffoccoldbo  opens  along  the  back.     The  itifeft  in  its  perfect  /late 

I  receives  the  iniprclllons  of  the  air  that  gives  its  elytra 

Coccus.     3  grc.ittr  dcgitx  of  coiUilleace.     It  IclJom  liics,  and 

'  "  '  caauot  keep  long  on  the  wiuj!;.  Of  all  the  dirterent 
larvK  of  the  cotcincUa,  the  iiioft  curious  is  the  white 
hed-ehog,  a  name  given  it  by  M.  de  Reaumur  on  ac- 
count of  the  linguUrity  of  its  figure,  and  the  tufts  of 
hair  which  render  it  remarkable.  It  fecks  its  food  on 
the  leaves  of  trees.  After  a  fortnight,  it  fettles  on  one 
fpot,  and  wiihuiu  parting  with  its  fur,  turns  to  a 
chryfalis ;  three  weeks  after  which,  it  becomes  a 
coccinclU.  The  fiough  appears  nowife  impaired  by 
its  transformation.  M.  de  Rcamur  has  obfcrved  it 
on  a  plum-tree.  It  is  likewile  found  upon  the  rolc- 
ttce. 

When  the  coccinelte  firfl:  arrive  at  the  Hate  of  pcr- 
fcdion,  the  colours  of  their  elytra  are  very  pale,  nearly 
bordering  upon  white  or  cream  colour  ;  and  the  elytra 
are  very  foft  and  tender,  but  foon  grow  hard,  and 
change  to  very  lively  brilliant  colours.  Their  eggs 
are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  the  colour  of  amber. 

COCCOLOBO,  in  botany:  A  geutis  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oiftandriaclafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or- 
der, Holoraceic.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  and  co- 
loured ;  there  is  no  corolla;  the  berry  is  formed  of  the 
calyx,  and  is monofpermous.  The fpeeies  called  uv'ijcra, 
or  fea-jidi  grape,  grows  upon  the  fandy  Ihorcs  of  molt  of 
the  Weft  India  iilands,  where  it  fends  up  many  woody 
ftems,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  a  brown 
fmootli  bark,  and  furnilhed  with  thick,  veined,  ihining, 
orbicular  leaves,  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  Handing 
upon  fliort  foot-ilalks.  The  flowers  come  out  at 
the  wings  of  the  flalks,  inracemi  of  fiveor  fix  inches 
long  ;  they  are  whitiLli,  have  no  petals,  but  each  is 
compofed  of  a  monophyllous  calyx,  cut  at  the  brim, 
into  five  oblong  obtufe  fegments,  which  fpread  open, 
continue,  and  furround  feven  or  eight  awl-lhaped  lla- 
mina,  and  three  Oiort  flyles,  crowned  w^iih  fimpleflig- 
mata.  The  germen  is  oval,  and  becomes  a  flelhy  fruit, 
WTapped  round  by  the  calyx,  and  includes  an  oval  nut 
or  ftone.  Thefe  plumbs  are  about  the  fize  of  goofe- 
berries,  of  a  purple  red  colour,  and  a  tolerable  good 
flavour.  There  are  fome  other  fpeeies  of  this  genus 
v/hofc  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  where  they 
grow,  but  they  are  fmaller  and  not  fo  wcU-talled. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  in  ornithology,  the  trival 
name  of  a  fpeeies  of  Loxia. 

COCCU  LU  S  In  D I  cu  s ,  the  name  of  a  poifonons  ber- 
ry, too  frequently  mixed  with  malt-liquors  in  order  to 
make  them  intoxicating  :  but  this  practice  is  cxprefsly 
forbidden  in  Britain  by  aft  of  parliament.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  the  Memspermum  Cocailus.  Fifliermcn  have  a  way 
of  mixing  it  with  pafle  :  this  the  fifii  fwallow  greedily, 
and  are  thereby  rendered  lifelefs  for  a  time  and  float 
on  the  water.  The  good  women  ufe  it  with  flavefacre, 
for  dcflroying  vermin  in  childrens  heads. 
Plats  COCCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infcfts  belonging 

CXLIIl.  10  tjje  order  of  hemiptera.  The  rollrum  proceeds 
from  the  breafl ;  the  belly  is  briftly  behind  ;  the 
wings  of  the  male  are  ereft  ;  and  the  female  has  no 
■y/ings.  The  fpeeies  are  22,  denominated  principally 
from  the  plants  they  frequent.  The  mofl  remarkable 
fpeeies  are ,: 
:.  The  coccus  hefperidum,  or  green  houfe  bug,  which 


is  oval,  oblongi  of  a  brow  u  colour,  covered  with  a  kind    Coccus.. 

ofvaruilh;  it  has  lix  legs;  with  a  notch  and   four  ' 

briJlles  at  the  tail.  It  mfefls  orange  trees  and  otiier 
limilar  plants  in  grecn-houfes.  When  young,  it  runs 
upon  the  trees  ;  but  afterwards  fixes  on  fome  leaf, 
where  it  hatches  an  infinity  of  eggs,  and  dies,  'i'lic 
male  is  a  very  fmall  fly. 

2.  The  coccus  phalaridis.     The. male  of  this  fpe- 
eies is  fniall.'    Its  antenujs  are  long  for  its  fizc.     'J  Ik- 
feet  aud.body  are  of  a  reddilh  colour,  nearly  pink,  and  . 
fprinklcd  with  a  little  white  powder.     Its  two  v,  iug5, 
and  the  four  threads  of  its  tail,   are  fnow   white,  and 
of  thofe  threads  two  are  longer  tlym  the  re  it.     It   is  to 
be  found  upon  the  fpeeies  of  gramen   which  Linnaeus.. 
cA\i phiilans.     The  female  contrives,  along  the  llalks 
of  that  dog-grafs,  little  nells,  of  a  white  cottony  ftib- 
Itance,  in  which  Ihe  depolits   her  eggs.     The  imali" 
threads  of  her  tail  are  fcarce  perceptible. 

3.  The  coccus  cacT:i,  a  native  of  the  warmer  p;irts 
of  America,  is  the  famous  cochineal  animal,  fo  highly 
valued  in  every  part  of  the  w^orld  for  the  incomparable 
beauty  of  its  red  colour,  which  it  readily  communi- 
cates to  wool  and  filk,  but  with  much  more  difficulty 
to  linen  and  cotton.  This  inlci.'l,  like  all  others,  is  of 
two  fexcs,  but  exceedingly  dilfimilar  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  female,  which  alone  is  valuable  for  its  co- 
lour, is  ill-fliaped,  tardy,  and  Itupid  :  its  eyes,  mouthy  - 
aud  antennae,  are  fixed  fo  deep,  and  are  fo  concealed 
in  the  folds  of  the  *kin,  that  it  is  impe)iHble  to  diltin- 
guilli  them  without  a  microfcope.  i'he  male  is  very 
fcarce  aud  is  fufiicient  for  500  females  or  more  :  it 
is  active,  fiuail,..and  flendcr,  in  eomparil()n  with  the 
female  ;  its  neck  is  narrower  than  the  head,  and  ftill 
narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  Its  thorax  is  of 
an  elliptic  form,  a  little  longer  than  the  neck  and  head 
put  together,  and  flattened  below  ;  its  antennas  arc 
jointed,  and  out  of  each  joint  iifue  long  llender  hairs 
that  are  difpofed  in  pairs  in  each  fide.  It  has  fix  , 
feet,  each  formed  of  diflintt  parts.  From  ihe  pofic- 
rior  extremity  of  its  body  two  large  h.iirs  o'»:  briftles 
are  extended,  which  are  four  or  five  times  the  length  of 
the  infefl.  It  bear.s  two  wings  that  are  fixed  to  the 
upper  partof  the  thorax,  which  falls  like  the  wings  of 
common  flies  when  it  walks  or  refls.  Thefe  wing%, 
which  are  of  an  oblong  forin,  are  fuddenly  diminiflied 
in  breadth  where  they  are  connefted  to  the  body. 
They  are  Ilrengthencd  by  two  oblong  mufclcs,  one  of 
which  extends  itfelfon  theoulfide  all  round  the  wing;-  . 
and  the  other,  which  is  internal  and  parallel  to  the 
former,  feems  interrupted  towards  the  fuinniit  of  the 
wings.  The  male  is  of  a  bright  red  ;  the  female  of  ?. 
deeper  colour.  They  are  bred  on  a  plant  knov.n  in 
Oaxaca  in  New  Spain,  and  all  thofe  parts  where  it 
abounds,  by  the  name  oinoptil,  or  nopalttca,  ihe  I?;dian  . 
fig-tree.  See  Cactus. 

The  cochineal  was  formerly  imagined  to  be  a  fruit 
or  feed  of  fome  particular  plant  ;  an  error  which  pro- 
bably arofe  from  an  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  propagated  ;,  but  at  prefent  every  one  is, convin- 
ced of  its  being  an  infeft,  agreeably  to  its  name,  fig- 
nifying  a  wood-loufe,  which  generally  breeds  in  damp 
places,  efpecially  in  gardens.  Thefe  infefls,  by  roll- 
ing themfelves  up,  forma  little  ball  foinething  lefs 
than  a  pea  :  and  in  fome  places  are  known  by  the 
name  of  baquilns  de  Sait  Anton^  i.  c.    St  Anthony's 
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Coccus,    little ifD'.vs:  snd  fuch  is  the  iigiire  of  the  cochineal, 

' '  except  that  it  his  not  the  faculty  of  rolling  itlelf  up  ; 

and  its  magnitude,  when  at  its  full  growth,  does  not 
exceed  that  of  a  tick  common  in  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals. 

The  juice  of  the  plant  on  which  thcfe  infefts  breed, 
is  thcii-  fole  nouiimuient,  and  becomes  converted  into 
their  I'ubltancc;  when,  inltead  of  being  thin  and  \va- 
terilh,  and  lo  all  outward  appearance  of  little  or  no 
ufe,  it  is  rendered  of  a  molt  Dcaatiful  crimfon  colour. 
The  plant  is  in  May  or  June  in  its  moll  vigorous 
ftatc,  and  at  this  moll  favourable  feafon  the  eggs  are 
depofited  among  the  leaves.  In  the  Ihort  fpace  of 
two  months,  from  an  animalcule,  the  infeft  grows 
up  to  the  fize  abovementioncd  :  but  its  infant  Hate 
is  expofed  to  a  variety  of  dangers ;  the  violent  bUlls 
of  the  north  wind  fweep  away  the  eggs  from  the  fo- 
liage of  the  plant ;  and,  what  is  equally  fatal  to  their 
tender. conflitations,  ihawers,  fogs,  and  frolls,  often 
attack  them,  and  dellroy  the  leaves,  leaving  the  care- 
ful cultivator  this  only  refource,  namely,  that  of  ma- 
king fires  at  certain  drllances,  and  tilling  the  air  with 
fvnoke,  which  frequently  preferves  them  from  the  fa- 
tal effects  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

The  breeding  of  cochineal  is  alio  greatly  obftrufted 
by  birds  of  ditterent  kinds,  wdiich  are  very  fond  of 
thefe  infefts;  and  the  fame  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  worms,  &c.  which  are  found  among 
the  plantations  of  nopals  :  fo  that  unlefs  conllant  care 
be  taken  to  fright  the  birds  away  from  the  plantation, 
and  to  clear  the  ground  of  thofe  various  kinds  of  ver- 
min which  multiply  fo  fafl  in  it,  the  owner  will  be 
greatly  difappointed  in  his  expectations. 

When  the  infefts  are  at  their  fall  growth,  they 
are  gathered  and  put  into  pots  of  earthen  ware ;  but 
much  attention  is  requifite  to  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting out,  as  in  that  cafe  great  numbers  of  them  would 
be  lol\ ;  tliough  there  is  no  danger  of  it,  where  they 
are  at  liberty  on  the  nopal  leaves,  thofe  being  their 
natural  habitation,  and  where  they  enjoy  a  plenty  of 
delicious  food  :  for  though  they  often  remove  from- 
one  leaf  to  another,  they  never  quit  the  plant ;  nor  is 
it  uncommon  to  fee  the  leaves  entirely  covered  with 
them,  efpecially  when  they  are  arrived  at  maturity. 
When  they  have  been  confined  fome  time  in  thefe 
pots,  they  are  killed  and  put  in  bags.  The  Indians 
have  three  different  methods  of  killing  thefe  inlefts  ; 
one  by  hot  water,  another  by  fire,  and  a  third  by.  the 
rays  of  the  fun  :  and  to  thefe  are  owing  the  feveral 
gradations  of  the  colour,  which  in  fome  is  dark,  and 
in  others  bright ;  but  all  require  a  certain  degree  of 
heat.  Thofe  therefore  who  ufe  hot  water  are  very 
caret'ul  to  give  it  the  requifite  heat,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  infe(?ls. 
The  method  of  killing  the  creatures  by  fire  is  to  put 
them  on  fliovels  into  an  oven  moderately  heated  for 
that  intention;  the  fine  quality  of  the  cochineal  de- 
pending on  its  not  being  over  dried  at  the  time  of  kil- 
ling the  infects  :  and  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  among 
the  feveral  ways  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy.  this  valuable 
creature,  that  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  feems  to  bid  fairefl 
for  performing  it  in  the  mofl  pcrfeft  manner. 

Beiides  the  precaution  requifite  in  killing  the  cochi- 
neal, in  order  to  preferve  its  quality,  it  is  equally  ne- 
GeiTary  to  knov/  when  it  is  in  a  proper  flate  for  being 


removed  from  the  leaves  of  the  nopal ;  but  as  expe- 
rience only  can  teach  the  cultivator  this  ncccllary  cri-  ' 
tcrion,  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Accordingly, 
in  thofe  provinces  where  the  cultivation  of  thefe  in- 
feds  is  chiefly  carried  on,  thofe  gathered  by  Indians 
of  one  village  differ  from  thofe  gathered  in  another  ; 
and  even  thofe  gathered  by  one  pcrlbn  in  the  fam-i 
village,  are  often  different  from  thofe  gathered  by 
another;  every  individual  adhering  to  his  own  me- 
thod. 

The  cochineal-infect  may,  in  fome  circumftances, 
be  compared  to  the  lilk-worm,  particularly  in  the  man- 
ner of  depofiting-  its  eggs.  The  iufciJls  dcflined  f'or 
this  purpofe  are  taken  at  a  proper  time  of  their  growtlr,  ■ 
and  put  into  a  box  well  doled,  ar.d  lined  with  a  coarfc 
cloth  that  none  of  them  be  loft  :  and  in  this  confine- 
ment they  lay  their  eggs  and  die.  The  box  is  kept 
clofe  fliut  till  the  time  of  placing  the  eggs  on  the  110- 
p.il,  when,  if  any  motion  is  perceived,  it  is  a  fufficicnt 
indication  that  the  animalcule  has  life,  though  the  egg 
is  fb  minute  as  hardly  to  be  perceived  ;  and  this  is  the 
feed  placed  on  the  foliage  of  the  nop.tl,  and  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  the  fliell  of  a  hen's  egg  is  fufTicicnt 
for  covering  a  whole  plant.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
infect  does  not,  or  at  leafl  in  any  vifible  manner, 
injure  the  plant,  but  extrafls  its  nourilhment  from 
the  mofl  fueculent  juice,  which  it  fucks  by  means 
of  its  probolcis  through  the  fine  teguments  of  the 
leaves.  . 

The  principal  countries  where  the  cochineal  infects 
are  bred,  are  Oaxaca,  Tlafcala,  Chulula,  Nueva  G-al- 
licia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  ;  and 
Hambato,  Loja,  and  Tucuman  in  Peru  :  but  it  is  only 
in  Oaxaca  that  they  are  gathered  in  large  quantities, 
and  form  a  branch  of  commerce,  the  cultivation  of 
thefe  little  creatures  being  there  the  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  Indians.  . 

Though  the  cochineal  belongs  to  tlic  animal  king- 
dom, of  all  others  the  moll  liable  to  corruption,  yet  it 
never  fpoils.  Without  any  other  care  than  merely^ 
tliat  of  keeping  in  a  box,  it  has  been  prcferved  for 
ages.  In  drying,  it  lofes  about  two  thirds  of  jts  weight. 
When  dried,  it  is  forted  into  large  entire  grains,  and 
fmall  or  broken  ones  :  the  firil  are  called  by  the  Spa.- 
Tihi\hg>-ii/ja,  t'he  \Mier  graii///a.  In  trade,  four  forts 
are  diltinguilhed,  Mnjliqnc,  Cajiipcfcham,  Tetrafchale, 
znifyhejli'i- ;  of  which  thefirfl  is  accoimted  the  belt, 
and  the  lafl  the  worfl.  The  three  firfl  are  named 
from  the  places  where  they  are  produced;  the  latter 
from  its  being  found  wild  without  any  culture. 

In  medicine,  cochineal  has  been  flrongly  recom- 
mended as  a  fudorific,  cardiac  and  alexipharmac  ;  but 
pradtitioners  have  never  obferved  any  confiderable  ef- 
fe(5ls  from  it.  Its  principal  coufumption  is  among 
dyers.     Sec  the  article  Dyeing. 

4.  The  coccus  ilicis,  or  that  forming  the  kcrmes 
grains,  inhabits  the  quercus  cocci fera  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Hellot  of  the  French  Accademy 
of  Sciences,  iu  his  Art  of  Dyeing,  chap.  12.  fays  it  is 
found  in  the  woods  of  Vauvert,  V'endeman,  and  Nar- 
bonne  ;  but  more  abundantly  is  Spain,  towards  Ali- 
cant  and  Valencia.  It  not  only  abounds  in  Valencia, 
but  alfo  in  Murcia,  Jacn,  Cordova,  Seville,  Eflrema- 
dura,  la  Mancha,  Serranias  dc  Caenca,  and  other 
places, 
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In  Xixoni  aiivl  Tierra  de  Kellcii,  there  is  a  diilrift 
called  Di  ill  Crana,  where  die  people  of  Valencia  firlt 
began  to  gather  it,  whofe  example  was  followed  all 
over  Spain.  It  has  fome  years  produced  30,000  dol- 
lars (5000I.)  to  the  inhabitants  of  Xixona. 

IjOLh  ancients  and  moderns  feem  to  have  had  \Qyf 
contiilcd  notions  ciuicerning  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  kerines  ;  fonle  conl'ulerinir  it  as  a  fruit,  witliout  a 
jnll  knowledge  of  the  tree  which  prodticcd  it  ;  others 
taking  it  for  an  excrefcence  formed  by  the  puncture  of 
a  panicuhr  riy,  the  fame  as  the  common  gall  obfervcd 
upon  oaks.  Toiirncfort  was  of  this  number.  Count 
Marligli,  and  Dr  Nifolc  a  pliyllcian  of  Montpclier, 
made  experiments  and  obfervatious,  with  a  view  of 
further  difcoveries ;  but  did  not  perfectly  fucceed. 
Two  other  phyhcians  at  Aix  in  Provence,  Dr  Emeric 
and  Dr  G.iridel,  applied  ihcmfelves  about  the  fame 
time,  and  with  greater  fuccefs  ;  having  finally  difco- 
vcred  that  the  kernies  is  in  reality  nothing  elfe  but  the 
body  of  an  infecf  transformed  into  a  grain,  berry,  or 
huik,  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature. 

The  progreis  of  this  transformation  mufl:  be  conli- 
dcred  at  three  different  feafons.  In  the  firft  ilage,  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  an  animalcule,  no  larger  than 
a  grain  of  millet,  fcarce  able  to  crawl,  is  perceived 
nicking  to  the  branches  of  the  tree,  where  it  fixes  it- 
felf,  and  foon  becomes  immoveable  ;  at  this  period  it 
grows  the  mofl,  appears  to  fwcU  and  thrive  with  the 
fultenance  it  draws  in  by  degrees.  This  ilate  of  refl 
feems  to  have  deceived  the  curious  obferver,  it  then 
refembling  an  excrefcence  of  the  bark  ;  during  this 
period  of  its  growth,  it  appears  to  be  covered  with  a 
dow'n,  extending  over  its  whole  frame  like  a  net,  and 
adhering  to  the  bark  :  its  figure  is  convex,  not  unlike 
a  fmall  lice  ;  in  fucb  parts  as  arc  not  quite  hidden  bv 
this  foft  garment,  many  bright  fpecks  are  perceived  of 
a  gold  colour,  as  well  as  ftripcs  running  acrofs  the 
H)dy  from  one  fpace  to  another.  At  the  fccond  flage, 
in  April,  its  growth  is  completed  ;  its  fliape  is  then 
round,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  pea  :  it  has  then  acquired 
more  ftrength,  and  its  down  is  changed  into  duft,  and 
feems  to  be  nothing  but  a  hulk  or  a  capfule,  full  of  a 
reddifli  juice  not  unlike  difcoloured  blood.  Its  third 
flate  is  towards  the  end  of  May,  a  little  fooner  or  la- 
ter according  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  The 
Inifii  appears  replete  with  fmall  eggs,  lefs  than  the  feed 
of  a  poppy.  Thcfe  are  properly  ranged  under  the 
belly  of  the  infeft,  progrellively  placed  in  the  neft  of 
down  that  covers  its  body,  which  it  withdraws  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  number  of  eggs  :  after  this  work  is 
performed,  it  foon  dies,  though  it  ftill  adheres  to  its 
pofujon,  rendering  a  further  fervice  to  its  progeny, 
.Tnd  Ihielding  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  the  hoftile  attacks  of  an  enemy.  In  a  good 
fcafon  they  multiply  exceedingly,  having  from  t8oo 
to  2000  eggs,  which  produce  the  fame  number  of  ani- 
malcules. When  obferved  with  the  microfcope  in  July 
or  Augnfl,  we  find,  that  what  appeared  as  dufl,  are  fo 
many  eggs  or  open  capfules,  as  white  as  fnow,  out 
of  each  of  which  ilTues  a  gold-coloured  animalcule,  of 
tlic  (hape  of  a  cockroach,  with  two  horns,  fix  feet, 
and  a  forked  tail.  In  Langiiedoc  and  Provence  the 
poor  are  employed  to  gather  the  kermes,  the  women 
letting  their  nails  grow  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to 
]iick  them  off  with  greater  facility. 


The  cuflom  of  lopping  otfthe  boughs  Is  SQ.Xf  inju- 
dicious, as  by  this  means  they  deltruy  the  next  year's 
harvelt.  Some  women  will  gather  two  or  three  pounds 
a-day  :  the  great  point  being  to  know  the  places  where 
they  are  molt  likely  to  be  lound  in  any  quantity,  and 
to  gather  them  caily  with  the  moniing-dew,  as  the 
leaves  are  more  pliable  and  tender  at  that  time  than 
alter  they  have  been  dried  and  parched  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun  :  Ifroiig  dcws  will  occalionally  make  them  fall 
from  the  trees  fooner  than  ulual :  when  the  proper 
fealon  pilfcs,  they  fall  off  of  themfelves,  and  become 
food  for  birds,  particularly  doves.  Sometimes  there 
will  be  a  fecond  production,  which  is  commonly  of  a 
lefs  lize  with  a  fainter  tinge.  The  firfl  is  generally 
found  adhering  to  the  bark,  as  well  as  on  the  branches 
and  rtalks  ;  the  fecond  is  principally  on  the  leaves,  as 
the  worms  choofe  that  part  where  the  nutritions  juice 
preferves  itfelf  the  longeft,  is  moll  abundant,  and  can 
be  mofl  eallly  devoured  in  the  lliort  time  that  remain? 
of  their  exiltencc,  the  bark  being  then  drier  and  hard- 
er than  the  leaves. 

Thofe  who  buy  the  kermes  to  fend  10  foreign  parts, 
fpread  it  on  linen ;  taking  care  to  fprinkle  it  with  vi- 
negar, to  kill  the  worms  that  are  w  ithin,  which  pro- 
duces a  red  daft,  which  in  Spain  is  feparated  from  the 
hulk.  Then  they  let  it  dry,  palhng  it  through  a 
fcarce,  and  make  it  up  into  bags.  In  the  middle  of 
each,  its  proportion  of  red  duft,  put  in  a  little  leather 
bag,  alfo  belongs  to  the  buyer;  and  then  it  is  ready 
for  exportation,  being  always  in  demand  on  the  Afri- 
can coaft.  The  people  of  Hinojos,  Bonares  Villalba, 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  dry  it  on 
mats  in  the  fun,  ftirring  it  about,  and  feparating  the 
red  dull,  which  is  the  fineft  part,  and  being  mixed 
with  vinegar  goes  by  the  name  of  fiiflel.  The  fame  is 
done  writh  the  hnfks  j  but  thefe  have  but  half  the  va- 
lue of  the  duft.  The  kermes  of  Spain  is  preferred  oiv 
the  coaft  of  Barbary,  on  account  of  its  goodncfs.  The 
people  of  Tunis  mix  it  with  that  of  Tctnan,  for  dyeing 
thofe  fcarlet  caps  fo  much  nfcd  in  the  Levant.  The 
Tunifians  export  every  year  above  1  jo,ooo  dozen  of 
thcfe  caps,  which  yields  to  the  Dey  a  revenue  of 
150,000  hard  dollars  (3^,7Jo  1.)  per  ati7iiiin  for  duties ; 
.  fo  that,  cxclulive  of  the  ufes  andadvantages  of  kermes 
in  medicine,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  valuable  branch  of 
commerce  in  Spain. 

J.  The  coccus  lacca,  or  gnm-lac  animal,  is  a  native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Tlic  head  and  trunk  form  one 
uniform,  oval,  comprelfcd,  red  body,  of  the  Ihape  and 
magnitude  of  a  very  fmall  loufe,  conlifling  of  twelve 
tranfverfe  rings.  The  back  is  catinjte  ;  the  belly  fiat  j 
theantennahalf  the  length  of  the  body,  filiform,  trun- 
cated, and  diverging,  fendingotf two,  often  three,  deli- 
cate, diverging  hairs,  longer  than  the  antcnnK  ;  the 
month  and  eyes  could  not  be  fcen  with  the  naked  eye. 
The  tail  is  a  little  white  point,  fending  off  two  hori- 
zontal liairs  as  long  as  the  body.  It  has  three  pair  of 
limbs,  half  the  length  of  the  infci'f. 

This  is  its  defcriptioii  in  that  flate  in  which  it  fai- 
lles forth  from  the  womb  of  the  parent  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December.  They  traverfe  the 
branches  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  were  produced 
for  fome  time,  and  then  fix  themfelves  upon  the  fuc- 
culent  extremities  of  the  young  branches,  ^y  the 
iwiddle  «f  January   they  are  all  fixed  in  their  proper 
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fituations ;  they  appear  as  phimp  as  before,  but  fliow 
'  no  other  marks  of  life.  The  limbs,  aiuennx,  and  feta: 
of  the  tail  are  no  longer  to  be  feen.  Around  their 
edges  they  are  environed  with  a  fpilHd  fubpelkicid  li- 
quid, which  feems  /to  glue  them  to  the  branch  :  it  is 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  this  liquid,  which  forms 
a  complete  cell  for  each  infed;,  and  is  what  is  called 
guinluccu.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  cells  are 
compleiely  formed,  and  the  infeft  is  in  appearance  an 
oval,  fmooth,  red-bag,  without  life,  about  the  iize  of 
a  fmall  cuclianical  iiilcft,  eraergiuated  at  the  obtiife 
end,  full  of  a  beautiful  red  liquid.  In  October  and 
November  we  find  about  20  or  30  oval  eggs,  or  rather 
young  grubs,  witliin  the  red  tiuid  of  the  mother. 
When  this  fluid  is  all  expended,  the  young  infects 
pierce  a  hole  through  tlie  back  of  tlieir  mother,  and 
walk  otFone  by  one,  leaving  their  exuvix  behind, 
which  is  that  white  mcuibranous  fubltaace  found  hi 
the  empty  cells  of  the  ftick  lac. 

The iafeCls  are  the  iniiabitants of  four  trees:  i.  Fi- 
cu  s  rcligiola,  L'ninu-i ;  1  Ficus  i  iidica,  Linii.ri ;  3 .  Plafo, 
HoitHS  MaUiharici ;  and  4.  Rhamnus  j.ijuba,  Lunnei. 

The  infeits  generally  fix  thcmfelvcs  fo  clofe  toge- 
tlicr,  and  in  fucli  numbers,  that  fcarccjy  one  in  Ux  can 
have  room  to  complete  her  cell:  the  others  die,  and 
are  eat  up  by  varioub  iiifecls.  The  extreme  branches 
appear  as  if  they  were  covered  wiJi  a  red  dull,  and 
tlieir  fap  is  fo  much  exliauiled,  that  they  wither  and 
produce  no  fruit,  the  leaves  drop  off,  or  turn  to  a  dirty 
black  colour.  Thefe  infects  are  tranl'planied  by  birds  : 
if  they  perch  upon  thefe  branches,  they  muft  carry  off 
a  number  of  the  infeds  upon  their  feet  to  the  next  tree 
they  reft  npon.  It  is  worth  obl'erving,  that  thefe  lig- 
trccs  when  wounded  drop  amilky  juice,  whichinflant- 
ly  coagulates  into  a  vifcid  ropey  fubftance,  which, 
hardened  in  the  open  air,  islimikir  toiliccellof  the  coc- 
cus lacca.  The  natives  boil  this  milk  with  oils  into  a 
bird-lime,  which  will  catch  peacocki  or  the  iargeft 
birds. 

A  red  medicinal  gum  is  procured  by  incifion  from 
the  plafo  tree,  lb  fimilar  to  the  gum  Licca,  that  it  ni^y 
readily  be  taken  for  the  fame  fubllance.  Hence  it  is 
probable,  that  thofe  infects  have  little  trouble  in  ani- 
malizing  the  fap  of  thefe  trees  in  the  formaiion  of  tlieir 
cells.  The  guui  lacca  is  rarely  feen  upon  the  r'lam- 
nus  jujuba;  and  it  is  inferior  to  what  is  found  upon 
the  otiier  trees.  The  gum  lacca  of  this  country  is 
principally  found  upon  the  uncultivated  mountains  on 
both  fides  the  Ganges,  wliere  bountiful  naturehas pro- 
duced it  in  fuch  abundance,  that  was  the  confampticn 
ten  times  greater  the  markets  might  be  fupplieJ  by 
this  minute  infert.  The  only  trouble  in  procuring  the 
lac  is  in  breaking  down  the  branches,  and  carrying 
them  to  market.     The  prcfent  price  in  Dacca  is  about 


twelve  (liillings  the  hundred  pounds  w( 


although 


Jt  IS  lirought  from  the  diftant  counrry  of  Affam.  The 
bcft  lac  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  If  it  is  pale,  and 
pierced  at  top,  the  value  diminilhcs,  bccaufe  the  in- 
fcifts  have  left  their  cells,  and  confcquently  they  can 
be  of  no  ufc  as  s  dye  or  colour,  but  praibably  they  are 
better  for  vivniflie?. 

This  infect  anl  its  cell  has  gone  under  the  various 
names  of  gum  la^-'-a,  lack,  loc  tree.  In  Bengal,  la; 
and  by  the  Englilli  it  is  diflinguiilicd  into  four  kindsj 
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differently  dcmominatcd  :  for  which,  and  their  feveraJ    Coccus 
ufcs,  fee  the  article  Lacca.  *— -v — 

In  the  figure,  a  rcprefents  the  infect  at  its  birth  ; 
b  ditto,  big  with  young ;  botli  the  natural  Iize. 
y  The  embryo  before  birth  inclofcd  in  its  membrane  ; 
i'  The  coccus,  with  two  hairs  from  each  antenna  ; 
I  Ditto,  with  three  hairs  from  each  antenna  ;  thefe 
three  figures  are  magnified. 

6.  Coccus  Polonicus,  an  infeft  which  n;ay  properly 
enough  be  called  the  cochimul  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  world.  As  the  cochineal  loves  only  the  hot  cli- 
mates, this  creature  atiirds  only  the  cold  ones.  It  is 
coUefted  for  the  ufe  of  dyers  :  but  the  crops  of  it  arc 
much  fraaller,  more  difficultly  made,  and  the  drug  it- 
felf  grea:ly  inferior  to  the  true  cochineal.  It  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  t!i(.<,v/.(  lokniais,  or  the 
fcarht  grain  of  Foland.  That  country  is  indeed  tiie 
place  where  it  is  gathered  in  the  greatcft  abundance  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one  where  it  is  found.  It  is  to 
be  met  with  in  many  of  the  northern  comurics;  and 
polhbly  maybe  found  in  fome  of  the  more  temperate 
ones,  where  it  is  not  yet  known  ;  as  it  is  \tx^  much 
hid  by  nature  from  the  tyi.i  of  common  obfervers. 
It  is  found  allixed  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  nfually 
to  plants  of  that  fpecies  from  thence  called  poiygonian 
crii.i.ijcntm  :  though  authors  have  informed  ns  of  the 
fame  berry ,  as  it  is  often  called,  being  found  at  the 
roots  of  the  moufc-ear,  rtipture-wort,  pimpernel,  and 
pellitory  of  the  wall  ;  and  that  it  is  in  no  other  than 
f.mdy  places  that  it  is  found  at  the  roots  of  ihofe  plants. 
Breyuius,  in  1731,  printed  at  Dantzick  a  very  curious 
account  of  this  produition,  which  proves  it  incontc- 
ftably  to  be  an  anijnal.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
co;cus  is  in  a  fit  ilatc  for  being  gathered^  Every  one 
of  the  creatures  is  thcii  nearly  of  a  fpherical  form,  and 
of  a  fine  violet  colour.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
not  larger  than  poppy  feeds,  and  others  of  the  fize  of 
a  pepper  corn  ;  and  each  of  them  is  ludged,  cither  in 
part  or  entirely,  in  a  (on  of  cup  like  that  of  an  aeorn. 
More  than  half  the  furfacc  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
is  covered  by  this  cup.  The  ouilidc  of  the  covering 
is  rough,  and  of  a  blackiih  brown;  but  the  inijii«»is 
finooth,  poliflicj,  and  lliinnig.  On  fome  plants  iliey 
find  only  one  or  two  of  thefe,  and  on  others  more 
thau  forty;  and  tliey  arc  fomciimes  placed  near  the 
origin  of  the  flalks  of  the  plants. 

Breynius  began  his  obfervations  on  the  animals  in  this 
ilaie,  feveralof  them  being  put  into  vcflelsof  glafs ;  and 
by  the  24th  of  July ,  there  was  prodviccd  from  every  one 
of  them  a  hexapod,  or  fix-legged  worm,  with  two  an- 
tenna: on  its  head.  Several  of  thefe  were  kept  a  fort- 
night, and  ihowed  noinclinatio3ito  eat  any  thing.  They 
runabout, however,  veryfwiftly  forfomeiimc  ;  butlhen 
began  to  be  more  quiet,  drew  tip  their  bodies  fhorier, 
and  ccafed  to  run  about  any  longer.  They  were  now 
of  a  purple  colour;  but  in  this  Hate,  though  they  did 
not  walk  about,  they  were  fubjed  to  various  contor- 
tions. At  length,  when  they  were  bcxouie  wholly 
motionlcfs,  their  bodies  became  covered  wiih  a  fine 
down  ;  th'S  was  white,  and  formed  ihcm  a  perfeft 
covering,  which  was  fometimes  of  a  fpherical,  and 
(bmeiimes  of  an  irregular  figure  :  it  was  always, 
however,  very  elegant  ;  and  the  downy  matter  plain- 
ly enough  tranfpircd  out  of  the  animal's  body.     The 
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.CoKU!.  '  creatares  remained  in  tliis  flate  of  reft,  raid  covered 

' ^ '  with  this  down,  for  five  or  fix  days  ;  bat  at  the  end 

that  time,  every  one  of  them  laid  more  than  1 50  eggs. 
Thefe  eggs  were  depofitcd  upon  the  paper  on  which 
the  animals  were  placed,  and  were  enveloped  in  fome 
meafure  by  a  downy  matter.  When  the  creatures 
had  laid  all  their  eggs,  they  died  ;  and  about  the  24th 
of  Augnll  there  came  from  every  cgj;  a  fmall  iiifert, 
which  to  the  eye  fcarce  fecmcd  any  other  than  a  red 
point;  it  might,  however,  be  obfervcd  very  plainly 
to  move  about.  Thefe  young  anijnals  lived  about  a 
jnonth,  wholly  without  fulknance.  Mr  Breyniuswas 
induced  at  firil  to  believe,  that  thefe  animals  came  to 
be  in  a  flate  to  produce  perfedt  eggs,  without  any 
congrefs  with  the  m.-ile  ;  but  farther  obfervations  con- 
vinced him  of  the  error  of  this  opinion.  He  faw  af- 
terwards a  fort  of  very  fmall  flics  with  two  v\hite 
wings  bordered  with  red,  produced  from  feveral  of  the 
cocci.  Tliefe  flies  are  plainly  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  male  gall-infects. 

It  has  before  been  obferved,  that  thefe  cocci  differ 
in  fize.  The  flies  are  produced  by  the  fmall  ones  not 
bigger  than  a  poppy  feed ;  the  othersproduce  the  worms 
before  defcribed  :  and  one  obfervation  of  Mr  Brey- 
nius's  affords  a  plain  proof  that  thefe  flies  are  the  male 
infcclis  of  the  fpecies  ;  fince  all  thofe  of  the  females, 
which  had  been  a  day  or  two  accompanied  by  thofe 
flies,  quickly  covered  themfelves  with  down  and  be- 
gan to  lay  their  eggs  ;  whereas  thofe  which  had  not 
this  commerce  with  the  flies  remained  in  the  fame 
flate,  or  elfe  got  only  a  very  thin  and  flight  covering 
of  down,  and  never  laid  any  eggs.  The  manner  of 
this  creature's  life,  however,  from  its  being  hatched, 
.to  its  being  found  in  the  Ihape  of  a  berry  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  is  jet  unknown  :  and  how  they  alfume 
the  Ihape  of  a  ball  lodged  in  a  cup,  mufl  require  a  nice 
obfervation  to  difcover. 

The, proper  time  for  gathering  this  infeft,  as  we 
'have  already  obferved,  is  about  the  end  of  June,  when 
it  is  quite  full  of  a  purple  juice.  Thofe  who  gather 
■it  have  a  hollow  fpade  with  a  ftiort  handle  ;  then,  ta- 
king hold  of  the  plant  with  one  hand,  they  raife  it  out 
of  the  ground  with  the  too',hcid  in  the  other;  after 
which  they  very  quickly  and  dexteroufly  detach  the 
iufefts,  and  replace  the  plant  in  the  ground,  where  it 
again  takes  root.  The  coccus  is  then  feparated  from 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  fieve  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  turning  into  worms,  they  fprinkle  them 
with  very  cold  water  or  vinegar.  Laftly,  ihcyarekill- 
ed  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  or  keeping  them  for  fome 
timcin  a  warm  place  ;  but  this  mull;  be  done  with  cau- 
tion, as  too  hafly  drying  would  fpoil  the  colour. 
■Sometimes  they  feparate  the  infers  from  the  vcficles 
with  their  fingers,  and  form  them  into  balls:  but  by 
this  operation  the  price  is  greatly  increafed. 

"We  are  informed  by  Bernard  de  Bcmith,  from  whom 
this  account  is  taken,  that  the  harveff  of  coccus  was 
farmed  out  to  the  Jews  by  (bme  Polifh  lords,  who  had 
poireffions  in  the  Ukraine  ;  that  it  was  ufed  by  them, 
as  well  as  the  Turks  and  Armenians,  for  dyeing 
not  only  wood  and  filk,  but  the  tails  and  manes  of 
their  horfes  ;  that  by  its  means  the  Turkifli  women 
dyed  the  tips  of  their  fingers  of  a  beautiful  carnation  ; 
and  that  it  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  Dutch  along  with 
.an  equal  quantity  of  cochineal,  the  coccus  being  pur- 
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chafed  at  a  very  dear  rate  ;  that  beautiful  paints  may  Coccygsus 
be  prepared  from  this  infcft  and  potmded  chalk,  &c'.  || 

All  this,  however,  M.  Macqutr  luppol'es  to  have  been  <-'o<:chic. 
exaggerated,  as  he  never  could  produce  with  it  any  '  ^  ' 
other  than  lilach,  fltlh-colour,  or  crimfon  ;  and  he 
fotuid  it,  morever,  vaflly  more  expenljve  than  cochi- 
neal, as  not  yielding  one-fifth  part  of  the  colour. 
Hence  this  drug  is  almofl  entirely  fallen  into  difufe, 
being  fcarce  known  in  any  of  the  European  cities- re- 
markable for  having  good  dyers. 

COCCYGi^US  jiiuscuLUs.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  mufcles. 

COCCYX,  or  CoccYGis  os.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  35. 

COCHIN,  a  Dutch  fcttlement  on  the  coafl  of  Ma- 
labar in  N.  Lat.  9".  58.  E.  Long.  75.  58. — The  town 
is  not  unpleafant,  though  it  falls  far  fliort  of  tlieir  fcttle- 
ment at  Columbo  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  for- 
tification is  irregular,  but  ilrong  enough  to  refill  any 
of  the  Indian  powers,  and  has  40  or  jo  cannon  facing 
the  fea.  The  people  in  this  town  and  the  country 
adjacent  are  fubjcft  to  a  flrange  difordcr  of  the  legs 
called  Cochin  or  elcphai:t  legs,  in  which  the  fwellcd  limb 
is  fometimcs  of  fuch  an  enormous  bulk  as  to  have 
greatly  the  appearance  both  in  fliape  and  fize  of  the 
leg  of  an  elephant.  According  to  Mr  Ives,  this  dif- 
ordcr fccms  to  be  merely  an  oedematous  fw  elling,  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  improver! (bed  flate  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  The  perfons  afHifled  with  this  diflemper  very 
feldoni  apply  to  European  furgeons,  and  thus  arc 
rarely,  if  ever  cnred.  Indeed,  our  author,  obferves, 
that  their  application  would  probably  be  of  little  avail, 
as  the  only  thing  that  could  l,e  prefcribed  wonld  be  an 
alteration  from  the  poorcfl  to  the  mofl  cordial  and 
nutritious  diet ;  and  the  Indians  arc  fo  invincibly  wedded 
to  their  own  cufloms,  that  thty  would  fooner  die  than 
breakthrough  them.  Of  thishefaysthere  were  fcverai 
inflances  in  their  long  paifage  to  Bengal,  during  which 
fome  of  the  Sepoys  pcriflied  for  want  of  food,  rather 
than  fave  themfelves  by  partaking  of  the  fliip's  pro- 
vifions  after  their  own  had  been  expended.  IV'iofl  of 
thofe  afrlicled  with  the  diforder  we  fpeak  of,  are  un- 
able to  call  any  afTiflance,  being  the  very  poorefl  of 
the  people,  who  live  entirely  upon  a  kind  of  flfli  called 
Sardhiias,  without  being  able  to  purchafe  even  the 
fmallell  quantity  of  rice  to  cat  along  with  it;  their 
drink  is  alfo  mere  water,  unlefs  they  fonietimes  pro- 
cure a  draught  of  the  Ample  unfermenied  juice  called 
todiiy.  Cochin  is  the  principal  place  from  whence  the 
Dutch  import  their  pepper  into  Europe. 

Cochin-Chi  NA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tonquin;  on  the  call,  by  the  fea  of 
Chuia  ;  onthefoutb,  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  on  the 
weft,  by  Cambodia,  and  a  ridge  of  monntains  inhabited 
by  a  favage  people  called  Kenio'is,  \\'\w  live  indepen- 
dent of  any  government.  Little  of  the  hiflory  of  this 
kingdom  is  known.  M.  le  Poivre,  a  French  traveller 
informs  us,  that  abont  half  a  century  before  the  French 
firfl  arrived  in  thefe  diftant  regions,  a  prince  of  Ton- 
quin, as  he  fled  from  his  fovertign,  by  whom  he  was 
purfucd  as  a  rebel,  had  with  his  foldicrs  and  adherents 
croifed  ihe  river  which  fcrves  as  a  barrier  between 
Tonquin  and  Cochin  China.  The  fugitives,  Who  were 
warl'ke  and  civilized  men,  foon  expelled  the  fcatter- 
ed   inhabitants,  who  wandered  about  without  any  fo- 
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SSichin-  ciciy  or  form  of  goveriinient,  ami  foundtd  a  new  king- 
Chini,  dom,  which  loon  gri  w  rich  and  populous.  During 
"^  ^  the  rcigas  of  th(  fir.l  lix  kin^s,  no  iiaiion  could  be  Iiap- 
picr  than  ihi  Cochin-Chincl'c.  Thtir  monarchs  go- 
verned thciii  as  a  f4tlitr  docs  his  family,  clUblilhing 
no  ku"3  but  t!tole  of  tutiire,  to  which  they  themfclvcs 
were  the  firfi  to  piv  obedience  They  hoiiourcd  and 
cncoaraged  agricidinre,  as  the  n;oftufcful  employment 
of  mankind  :  and  required  from  their  fiibjti^ls  only  a 
fmall  annuil  free-gift  to  defray  the  expence  of  their 
defenfivc  waragaind  the  Tonquincfc,  who  were  their 
enemies.  This  impofition  was  regulated,  by  way  of 
poll-tax,  wi;h  the  grcatcd  equi-y.  Every  man,  able 
to  till  the  ground,  paid  inio  the  princa  a  f.'.iall  fum 
proportioned  to  ilie  llrength  of  iiis  con  dilution,  and 
tiie  vigour  of  his  arm  ;  and  nothing  more. 

Cochin-China  continued  happy  under  ilufc  princes 
for  more  than  a  century  ;  but  the  difcovery  of  gold 
mines  pui  a  ftop  to  the  aijove  mild  regula;ions.  Luxury 
imuicdiaicly  took  place.  The  prince  begin  to  dcfpife 
the  liinp'e  habitation  of  his  anccllors,  and  caufed  a  fu- 
pcrb  palace  to  be  built  a  league  in  circimifercnce, 
furroundcd  with  a  wall  of  brick  in  the  model  of  that 
ofPekin,  and  defended  by  1600  pieces  of  cannon. 
Not  cjnient  with  this,  he  woidd  needs  have  a  winter 
palace,  an  autumn  palcice,  and  a  fummer  palace.  The 
old  taxes  were  by  no  n, cans  fufficient  to  defray  thefe 
cxpenccs  ;  new  ones  were  devifed  ;  and  opprcflion 
and  tyranny  every  wlicre  took  place.  His  courlicrs, 
to  flatter  their  prince,  gave  him  the  title  of  ihe  ii/:g 
of  h:a-je>!,  which  he  continues  to  atTumc.  When 
fpeaking  of  his  fubjefts,  he  flyles  them  his  chil(i- 
rcn,  but  by  no  means  behaves  as  if  he  was  their  fa- 
ther :  for  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  has  fecn 
whole  villages  newly  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  were  harafled  with  toil  and  infupportable  ex- 
adions  ;  the  neceffary  confeqiiencc  of  which  was, 
that  their  lands  returned  to  their  former  nnciiliivatcd 
ftatc. 

M.  lePoivrereprefcnts  the  Cochin-Chinefeas  gemle, 
hofpitable,  frugal,  and  induftr/vt'y.  There  is  not  a 
beggar  in  the  country  ;  and  robbery  anA  Ttorder  are 
abfolutely  unknown.  A  flranger  may  wander  over 
the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other  (the  capital 
excepted)  without  meeting  with  the  flighlcft  infult. 
He  will  be  every  where  received  with  the  moll  eager 
curiolity,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  the  greaiefl  be- 
licvolence.  A  Cochin-Chincfc  traveller,  who  has  not 
money  fufScient  do  defray  his  cxpenccs  at  an  inn,  en- 
ters the  firft  houfe  of  the  town  or  village  he  arrives  at, 
and  wailing  the  hour  of  dinner,  takes  part  with  the 
family;  and  goes  away  when  he  thinks  proper,  with- 
out fpeaking  a  word,  or  any  pcrfon's  putting  to  him 
a  fingle  queltion. 

The  country  of  Cochin-China  is  much  of  the  fume 
temperature  with  that  ofTonquin;  though  rather  mild- 
er, as  lying  nearer  the  fea.  Like  Tonquin,  it  is  an- 
nually overflowed,  and  confequently  fruitful  in  rice, 
which  requires  no  cth^r  manure  than  the  mud  left  by 
the  inundations.  They  have  fugar-canes,  and  the 
fame  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  other  parts  of  India. 
The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and  therefore  they 
drink  liquor  brewed  from  rice.  They  have  vafl 
woods  of  mulberry-trees,  which  run  up  as  fall  as  our 
bcnip.  Their  filk  is  ftronger  than  that  of  China,  but 
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not  fo  fine.     Tliey  have  the  bed  timber  in  the  world,     Codiin- 

particuhirly  a    lort   which    abounds  in   the  niuuniain;.,      i  liina. 

and  IS  called  tiic  iixoir!t[itihk  tree  ;  becaufcii  never  rois   '       ^ 

under  earth  or  water,  an  1  it  is  lo  foliJ    that   it   fcrv^s 

for  anchors.     There  aic   two  kinds,    black   an  1  r;-d. 

The  trees  are  very  tall,   llraighi  an. I    fo  lug  iim    two 

men  cm  fcarce  fathom  them.      i  hey  havt  alf.)  on   the 

mountains  of  the   Keiiiois  a  tree  of  tiie   mofl  (lagrant 

fccnt,   which  is  luppolcd  10  be  the  iixwn   v.uli   lignum 

aloes.     This,  being  reckoned  the   b;ft  pioJuiJl  of  the 

country  is   engroirtd  by  the  king,  and  is  (old  Irom  five 

to  16  ducats  />f/- pound.     It  is   Highly  vilued    b'th  in 

China  and  Jjpan,  where   the  lo^s  of  it  are   fold   for 

200  ducats  a  pound,  to  make  pillows  foi  ihe   king  and 

nobiliiy  ;  and  among  tliofe  India'iS  which  continue   to 

burn  their  dead,  great  quantities  of  it  are   ufcJ  in  the 

funeral  piles.     The  young  trees  called  .7y«//^,  or  eagle 

wood,  are  every  one's  propir:y,   which  n-.-.k-s  the  old 

ones  called    caLinia  lo  fc;'.rcc  and   dear.     1  hey  have 

oak  and  large  pines,  for  the  building  of  fliips  :   fo   that 

ihis  country  is  of  the  fiine   ufc  to  China  ihai  Norway 

is  to  Britiin.    In  general,  they  have  the  lame  kind  of 

trees  and  plants  that  are  10   be    met  with   in  Tonquin 

they  have  mines  of  gold,    as   well    as   diainonds;   iiut 

the  lall  they  do  not  value  fo   highly  as  pearl.     They 

alfo  edeem  their  coral  and  amber  very    much.     In   a!l 

the   provinces   there   are   great    granaries  filled   wiili 

rice,   in  fomeofwhicli  that  grain  is   kept    upwards  of 

50  years.     One  of  the  grcatcd   rarities  in  thefe  pans, 

efpecially  in  grand  entertainments,  is   a  ragout   made 

of  the  eatable  birds   neds,  which  fome  fay  are   found 

only  in  Cochin-China,  and  others  in   four  illands  that 

lie  fouih  of  its  coad.     See  Birds-Nests. 

The  merchants  of  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  China,  Ma- 
cao, Manila,  Japan,  and  Malacca,  trade  to  Cochin- 
China  with  plate,  which  they  exchange  for  the  com- 
modities of  the  country.  The  Portuguefe  arc  the  mod 
favoured  here  of  any  Europeans.  The  Cochin-Chincfc 
themfelves,  not  being  inclined  ]]to  travel,  feldom  fail 
out  of  fight  of  their  own  lliore,  but  purchafe  many 
trifles  from  foreigners  at  great  rates,  particularly  combs, 
needles,  bracelets,  glafs  pendants,  ire.  They  are  very 
fond  of  our  hats,  caps,  girdles,  fliirts,  and  other 
clothes  ;  and,  above  all,  let  a  great  value  on  coral. 
The  country  is  faid  to  have  700  miles  of  coad,  with 
many  large  inlets  of  the  fea,  and  above  60  convenient 
landing  places;  which,  however,  according  to  Captain 
Hamilton,  are  but  feldom  vifited  by  drangers. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  a  great  afBnity 
witli  ihofe  of  Tonquin,  with  whom  they  iiavc  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  from  whom  they  ditTer  very  little  in 
their  manner  of  living,  as  well  as  their  manners  and 
cudoms,  all  of  which  they  have  in  a  great  meifure 
borrowed  from  the  Chiuefe,  The  principal  exports 
of  the  cotmiry  are  lilk,  fugar,  ebony,  and  calamba 
wood  ;  gold  in  dull  or  in  bars,  which  is  fold  for  only 
ten  times  its  weight  in  filvcr  ;  and  copper  and  porce- 
lain brought  from  China  and  Japan.  From  this  coun- 
try alfo  are  exported  the  birds-neds  edecmtd  fuch 
a  delicacy  at  the  table.  They  are  found  in  four 
iilands  fituatcd  near  the  coads  of  Cocliin-China,  to  the 
eadward  of  which  arc  five  other  finaller  ones,  where 
arc  found  prodigous  numbers  of  turtles,  the  flcfli  of 
which  is  fo  delicate  that  the  Tonquinefe  and  people 
of  Cochin-China  frequently  fight  defperate  battles, 
P  in 
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Cochin-  ill  orJcr  to  inke  diem  from  one  another. — The  coin- 
China,  iiioiliiics  which  ItU  mull  readily  in  this  cuuniry  are, 
^  '  'fait  pcire,  Ciilchiir,  leaj,  tine  chuhs,  and  barred  or 
ilowered  chiniz.  Pearls,  amber,  and  coral,  were  for- 
liurly  in  great  rcqncll,  but  at  prcfent  only  the  two 
lalt  are  lalcablc  ;  and  even  ihele  will  n^t  anfwer  un- 
icls  the  beads  of  coral  be  round,  well  polilheH,  and 
of  a  beaaufiii  red  colour  ;  the  amber  nuill  alfo  be  ex- 
tremely clear,  the  beads  of  an  equal  hze,  and  nut 
larger  than  an  hazel  nut. 

The  only  money  current  in  Cochin-China  is  that  of 
Tij'an,  which  is  paid  and  received  by  weight.  The 
nionty  of  the  country  is  of  copper,  and  as  large  as  our 
counicrs  ;  of  a  round  figure,  and  having  an  hole  in 
the  middle  by  which  the  pieces  may  be  rtrung  like 
beads.  Three  hundred  of  thcfe  arc  put  on  one  fide, 
and  as  many  on  the  oiher,  which  in  Cochin  China 
pafs  for  a  thoufand  ;  btcaufe  in  600  are  found  ten 
times  60,  which  make  a  century  among  almoft  all  the 
people  of  the  eaft.  There  is,  however,  fcarce  any 
country  in  which  nierthants  are  more  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived with  regard  to  the  value  of  money  than  Co- 
chin-China; owing  to  the  pieces  being  unequal  in  fi- 
gure and  quality,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining 
t.heir  value,  which  is  regulated  only  by  a  few  charac- 
ters (tamped  upon  them.  The  dealers  mnll  therelore 
be  at  pains  to  have  honed  and  Ikilful  people  to  afcer- 
tain  the  value  of  the  pieces  they  receive  ;  otherwife 
they  run  a  great  ri(k  of  being  deceived  in  their  va- 
lue, as  the  Cochin-Chinefe  make  a  great  merit  of  be- 
ing able  to  cheu  an  European. 

European  merchants  complain,  according  to  M. 
Grofier,  uiijuftly  of  the  demands  made  in  Cochin- 
China  for  entrance,  clearance,  and  anchorage.  The 
duties  indeed  are  very  trifling,  amounting  oaly,  even 
thofe  of  the  cuftorahoufe,  to  4  pt^r  ant  ;  but  no- 
thing can  be  removed  from  a  Ihip  which  arrives  there 
until  (he  his  firll  been  infpefted,  when  the  cullom- 
boufc  officers  unload  her,  vi'eigh  and  count  the  finallefl 
pieces,  and  generally  i^ke  what  they  look  upon  tube  mofl 
valuable,  in  order  to  fend  it  to  the  king.  The  monarcli 
takes  what  he  thinks  proper,  and  returns  the  v.alue  ;  but 
the  grandees  are  faid  to  keep  p..rt  of  the  goods  alfo, 
without  paying  any  thing  for  them.  Thus  the  ordi- 
nary goods,  which,  had  tiiey  bctn  accompanied  with 
the  more  valuable  part  of  the  cargo,  would  have  found 
a  ready  market,  can  now  fcarccly  be  difpofed  of; 
though  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  matter  is 
not  altogether  without  remedy.  When  the  Dutch 
ient  to  this  country,  vcflcls  loaded  with  cloths,  lead, 
and  faltpetrc,  their  cargoes  were  fufltcred  to  remain 
entire,  becaidc  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pay 
every  year  a  certain  fum  foi:  each  vclfel  that  entered. 
Other  nations,  by  endeavouringjo  avoid  liic  payment 
of  this  duty,  entirely  deflroytd  their  commerce  :  the 
people  of  Cochin-China,  however,  for  fome  years 
part  have  been  much  more  moderate  in  their  demands  ; 
snd  whatever  theirexadions  may  be,  they  are  far  lefs 
exorbitant  than  thofe  of  the  Tonqninefe. 

M.  Grofier  obferves,  that  a  falfe  report  has  gained 
ground  in  Europe, that  when  a  trading  vcffel  happens  to 
run  a-grotind  in  Cochin-China,  or  to  be  driveninto  any 
of  its  harbours  by  llrefs  of  weather,  the  king  feizes 
the  cargo  if  the  ruder  be  broken.  He  affiires  us, 
however,  that,  fo  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  a  vtf- 


fcl  in  diflrefs  is  inuch  fafcr  on  the  coafis  of  Cochin-  Cochlnca!, 
China  than  almoll  any  where  elfe.  Barks  are  immc-  Cochki. 
diatcly  fcnt  10  the  relief  of  the  crew,  and  people  em-  '  •j—^ 
ployed  to  drag  the  fta  with  nets  in  order  to  recover 
the  goods  that  are  loft  ;  and  in  (liurt  neither  labour 
nor  expenccs  are  (pared  to  put  the  Qiip  in  the  bell 
condition  pofTible.  Only  two  things  can  hurt  the 
trade  of  foreigners  at  Cochin-China,  one  of  which 
may  be  cafily  avoided.  This  regards  the  clearing  out 
ofvelRls.  Thus,  while  the  mailer  is  waiting  on  the 
evening  before  his  departure,  or  on  the  day  fixed  for 
failing,  in  order  to  receive  his  difpatches,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  he  lofes  his  voyage,  which  may  prove  the 
ruin  of  a  trader.  For  this  reafon,  care  .niult  be  taken 
to  folicit  a  clearance  a  month  befc.re,  by  which  means 
one  is  always  certain  of  obtaining  it,  and  departing 
on  the  day  appointed.  The  other  difficulty  is  occa- 
(".(.uied  by  tlie  riCcefTity  of  felling  goods  on  credit, 
which  are  fcldom  paid  at  the  flipulated  time.  Tins, 
however,  is  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  prince  ; 
for  every  merchant  who  can  convey  to  him  an  account 
of  ihefe  unjiift  delays,  is  furc  to  be  paid,  and  fometimes 
even  with  intercfl. 

COCHINEAL,  or  Cocheneel,  a  drug  ufed  by 
the  dyers,  ire.  for  giving  red  colours,  efpecially  crim- 
fons  and  fcarlets,  and  for  making  carmine  ;  and  like- 
wife  in  medicine  as  a  cardiac,  cordial,  fuJorific,  alexi- 
phartnac,  and  febrituge. 

The  cochineal,  in  the  (late  in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us  is  in  finall  bodies  of  an  irregular  figi^re,  iifually 
convex,  and  ridged  and  furrowed  on  one  lide,  and  con- 
cave on  the  other.  The  colour  of  the  brft  is  a  purplifli 
grey,  powdered  over  with  a  fort  of  white  dud.  All 
that  the  world  knew  of  it  for  a  long  time  was,  that  it 
was  gathered  from  certain  plants  in  Mexico  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  naturally  fuppofed  to  be  a  feed,  til! 
in  the  year  1692  Father  Flumier  gave  Pomet  an  ac- 
count of  its  being  an  animal.  And  this,  though  then 
difregarded,  has  been  confirmed  by  fubfcqiicnt  obfer- 
vatious.  Indeed,  to  determine  the  point,  we  have 
now  the  means  in  our  own  bands,  even  in  this  part  of 
tlie  world.— We  need  only  moiflen  and  foak  in  wa- 
ter or  in  vinegar,  a  number  of  cochineals  till  they 
arefuelled  and  diflended,  to  know  that  every  one  is 
the  more  or  Itfs  pcrfeft  body  of  an  infeft  ;  the  moft 
imperfeifl  and  mutilated  fpecimens  always  (how  the 
rings  of  the  body  ;  and  from  obfcrving  others,  it  will 
be  eafy  to  find  the  number  and  difpoliiion  of  the  legs  ; 
parts,  or  even  whole  ones,  being  left  on  fcveral,  and 
often  complete  pairs.  In  this  way  the  legs,  anten- 
nae, and  probofcis,  may  be  difcovered.  See  Coccus 
above. 

IvJ.  Macquer  obferves,  that  the  cochineal  of  Sylvef- . 
tre  is  gathered  in  the  woods  of  Old  and  New  iVlexico. 
The  infei.^  lives,  grows,  and  multiplies  on  the  uncul. 
tivated  opuntias  which  grow  there  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  is  there  expofcd  to  the  inclemencies  cf 
the  weather,  and  difs  naturally.  The  colour  is  more 
durable  than  that  of  the  common  cochineal,  but  Icfs 
bright  :  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  tiling  it ;  for, 
though  cheaper,  a  greater  quantity  is  requiliie. 

COCHLE.'^,  the  Jbell-fnail,  in  zoology.  See  He- 
lix. 

Cochlea,  in  .Anatomy.  Sec  Anatomv,  p.  76J., 
col.   I, 
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Co.l:.I«rla  COCHLEAIUA,  scjavY-CRASS :  A  genus  of 
n  the  fiUculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  teiraiiynamia 
Cocintum.  ci-ifs  of  phms  ;  anJ  in  the  natural  meihoj  ranking 
'  "  '  ii;i  Jcr  the  59ch  order,  Siliqtiof.e.  The  filicala  is  eniar- 
ginatcil,  tiir^id,  smi  fc^brous;  with  the  valves  gib- 
bous an  J  ob'.iiie.  There  are  lix  Ipecies  ;  the  moft  re- 
in irkable  oT  which  are,  i.  The  angelica,  or  garden 
fcurvy-grsfs,  grows  naturally  on  the  fea-Qiore,  in  the 
iior;h  ot  England  and  in  Holland;  but  is  cultivated 
for  ufe  in  tl.e  gardens  near  London.  It  hath  a  fibrous 
root,  from  which  arife  many  round  fucculent  leaves, 
which  are  hollowed  like  a  Ipoon  ;  ihe  ftalks  rife  from 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  liij^h  :  ihefe  arc  briitle,  and  gar- 
niuieJ  with  leaves  which  are  oblong  and  rinuaied.  l"he 
(lowers  are  produced  in  chillers  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  conlifting  of  four  fmall  white  petals  which 
are  placed  in  t lie  form  of  a  crofs  ;  and  are  fuccecded 
by  (lion,  roundiO),  fwclling,  fced-velfcls,  having  two 
cells  dividnl  by  a  ihin  partition.  In  each  of  thel't  .ire 
lodged  four  or  five  roundiili  feeds.  2.  The  armoracia, 
vx  horfc-radilh,  is  fo  wellknown  as  to  need  no  dcfcrip- 
tion. 

The  firft  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  to  be 
fown  in  July,  in  a  moilt  fpot  of  ground  ;  and  whtn 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they  ihould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to 
b:  left  at  about  fix  inches  dirtancc  each  way.  The 
plants  that  arc  taken  out  may  be  tranfplanted  inio 
other  borders.  In  the  fpring  thcfc  plants  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  ;  thofe  that  are  left  will  run  up  to  feed  in 
May,  and  perfeft  thrir  feeds  in  June.  If  the  feeds 
are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  feldoni  grow  well.  The 
horfe-radilli  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds  from 
the  fides  of  the  old  roots.  Tlic  b;(l  feafon  for  mis 
work  is  in  October  or  February;  the  former  for  dry 
lands,  the  latter  for  moid. 

Ufes.  Scurvy-grafs  is  a  pungent  ftiinulaiing  medi- 
cine ;  capable  of  dilfolving  vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
flrnftions  of  the  vifcera  and  the  more  diftant  glands, 
and  promoting  the  more  fluid  fecretions.  It  is  parti- 
cularly celebrated  in  fcurvies,  and  is  the  principal 
herb  employed  in  thefe  diforders  in  the  northern 
countries.  Horfe-radilh  root  has  a  quick  pungent 
fmell,  and  a  penetrating  acrid  tafte;  it  nevenhelefs 
contains  in  certain  vcflcis  a  fwcet  juice,  which  fome- 
times  exfuiles  on  the  fiirface.  Ry  drying  it  lofes  all 
its  acrimony,  becoming  firft  fweetilli,  and  then  almoll 
infipid  :  ifkepiina  cool  place  in  fand,  it  retains  its 
qualities  for  a  confidcrable  time.  The  medical  effcfls 
of  it  are  to  Aimulatc  tlie  folids,  attenuate  the  juices, 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecreiions:  it  feems  to  extend 
its  ai^ion  through  the  whole  habit,  and  lo  tfFeft  the 
minu'eft  glands.  It  has  frequently  done  fervice  in 
fome  kinds  of  fcurvies,  and  other  chronic  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  vifcidity  of  the  juices  or  obflruc- 
tions  of  the  excretory  duds.  Sydenham  recommends 
it  likewife  in  dropfies,  particularly  thofe  which  fol- 
low intermittent  fevers.  Both  water  and  retliricd 
fpirit  extraft  the  virtues  of  this  root  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  dillillations  :  along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid  an  elFcntial  oil  rifes,  poireiSng  the  whole  taitcanJ 
pungency  of  the  horfe-radifh. 

COCHLITES,  in  n.itural  hiflory,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  petrified  (hells  of  the  cochlece  or  fnails. 

COCINTUM  (anc.  gcog.),  a  promontory  of  the 
Bruttii,  reckoned  the   longe/1   in   Italy  :    and  which 


Ilolflenius  anJ  Vofllus  have  rcrtored  to  Ovid,  rcaiimg 
Codiithi  {ovCc/tr.'i/;i<t,  Metain.  XV.  v.  704 — Coci>:tuin, 
alio  a  town,  22  miles  to  the  fouili  of  S.yliccuin,  al- 
moft  on  the  fpot  where  Stiio  now  flandsj  from  wh  ch 
the  oppofitc  promontory  C'ot.'/////;/.'  is  coiunionly  called 
Ccipo  de  Stilo. 

COCK,  in  zoology,  the  EnglKli  nime  of  the  m.iles 
of  gallinaceous  birds,  but  more  ci'pccially  ufcd  for  the 
common  dunghill  cock.     See  I^hasianus. 

B/i'fli.  Cock.  ?      t-      t- 

Cock  of  th:  IV 00a.  3 

CocK-Chiiffcr.     See  Scarab«;us. 

CocK-P^iJdie,  Liimp-fijh,  or  Sia-ovjl.  SeeCvcLOP- 
TERUS. 

CocK-lit,  a  fort  of  theatre  upon  whiclj  game-cocks 
fighi. 

It  mull  appear  afionifiiing  to  every  rcfltc'tlng  mind, 
that  a  mode  of  dlverliou  fo  cruel  and  inhuman  as  that 
of  cock-fighting  Ih.ould  fo  generally  prevail,  [hat  not 
only  the  ancients,  barbarians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
(liould  have  adopted  il;  but  that  a  pratUce  fo  fivagc 
and  heathenilh  (liould  be  coniiimcd  by  Cbiillians  of  all 
forts,  and  even  ]nirfiied  in  ihefc  better  and  more  en- 
lightened times. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Rotfiars,  as  is  well  known, 
were  wont  to  call  all  the  nations  in  the  world  barba- 
rians ;  yet  ceriainly,  if  we  confider  the  many  inftancrs 
of  cruelly  praclifed  among  ihcm,  there  was  very  liitlc 
reafon  for  the  difiindion.  Human  ficrifices  were  com- 
mon both  to  ihem  and  the  barbarians;  and  uiih  thtm 
the  expofing  of  infants,  the  combats  of  men  v.iih  wild 
hearts,  and  of  men  with  men  in  the  gladiatorial  fcencs, 
were  fpc(.'T:aclcs  of  delight  and  fefliviiy. 

The  iilanders  ofDclos,  it  feems,  were  great  loveis 
of  cock-fighiing  ;  and  Tanagra  a  city  in  Boeoiia,  the 
ifle  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  Enbcea,  and  the  country  of 
Media,  were  famous  for  their  genercuis  and  magiiani- 
mons  race  of  chickens.  The  kingdom  ofPcrfia  was 
probably  included  in  the  laft,  from  whence  this  kind 
of  poultry  was  firft  brought  into  Greece:  and  if  one 
may  judge  of  the  reft  from  the  fowls  of  Rhodes  and 
Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods  at  that  lime  con« 
fiftcd  in  their  weight  and  largenefs  (as  the  fov/ls  of 
thofe  countries  were  heavy  and  bulky),  and  of  tlie  na- 
ture of  what  our  fporlfmen  cM  /bak^tags  or  tunipokcs. 
The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  fome  method  of  preparing 
the  birds  for  battle,  by  feeding;  as  may  be  colkfted 
from  Columella. 

It  (lionld  feem,  that  at  firfl  cock-fighting  was  parily 
a  religious,  and  partly  a  political  inftitution  at  Athens; 
and  was  there  continued  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
the  feeds  of  valour  in  the  minds  ot  their  youth;  but 
was  afterwards  abufed  and  perverted  both  here  and  in 
the  other  pans  of  Greece  to  a  common  paftinie,  with- 
out any  moral,  political,  or  religious  intention,  and  as 
it  is  now  followed  and  pratflifed  among  ns. 

At  Rome,  as  the  Romans  were  prone  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  we  may  cxpeft  to  find  them  following  their 
example  in  this  mode  of  divcrfion,  and  in  the  word 
way,  viz.  without  any  good  orlaudable  motives  ;  fince, 
when  they  took  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  the  Greeks 
had  forgotten  every  thing  that  was  commendable  in  it, 
and  had  already  perverted  it  to  a  low  and  unmeaning 
fpori.  Signior  Hyam  thinks  the  Romans  borrowed 
the  paftimt  from  Dardanus  in  Afia;  but  there  is  little 
P  3  reafor. 
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Cjck-rit  r-afon  for  making  them  go  (o  far  f '  r  it,  when  it  was 
' ■^ '  lb  generally  fdloweJ  in  Greece,  whole  ciifloms  ihe  Ro- 
mans wcre-addii5led  lo  borrow  and  imitate.  However, 
it  is  probable,  they  did  not  adopt  this  opinion  very 
early.  It  may  be  gailur'-d  from  Columella,  that  the 
Romans  did  not  nfc  the  fport  in  his  time.  Tiiis  an- 
tlior  ftyles  cock  fighting  a  Grecian  d'wcrfion  ;  and 
fpeaks  of  it  in  terms  of  igno;!iiny,  33  an  cxpenlivc  a- 
mnfement,  unbecoming  the  frngal  honfc-holder,  andof- 
ren  attended  with  the  niin  of  the  parties  that  followed 
it.  The  words  are  remarkable.  "  Nos  enim  cenfe- 
ni'.is  inftituere  vecfigal  indnlirii  patris  familias,  non  ri- 
xofariim  avium  lanillae,  cujtisplernmqiie  lomm  patrimo- 
ninm  pignns  aleie,  victor  gallinaceus  pydcs  abllulit  :" 
"Where  he  defcribes,  as  we  think,  the  manner,  not  of 
the  Romans,  but  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  in  his  time 
convened  the  diverlion  of  cock-fighting  into  a  fpecies 
of  gaming,  and  even  to  the  total  ruin  of  their  families, 
as  happens  but  too  often  in  other  places  at  this  day.  The 
Romans,  however,  at  laft  gave  imo  the  cuflom,  tho' 
not  till  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The  fird  caufe  of 
contention  between  the  two  brothers  Baflianus  and 
Geta,  fons  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Scverus,  happen- 
ed, according  to  HcroJian,  in  their  youth,  about 
the  tighiing  of  their  cocks;  and  if  the  battling  be- 
tween thefe  two  princes  was  the  firft  inllancc  of  ir, 
probably  they  had  fecn  and  learned  it  in  Greece,  whi- 
ther they  had  often  accompanied  the  emperor  their  fa- 
ther. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  cocks  and  quails  pitted  for  the 
purpofe  of  engaging  one  another,  a  ontrance,  or  to  the 
laft  gafp,  for  diveriion,  are  frequently  compared,  and 
with  much  propriety,  to  gladiators.  Hence  Pliny's 
exprellion,  Gallorian — ceii.  gladiatorum ;  and  that  of 
Golumella,  rixofarum  avium  Liiiijla ;  lanijla  being  the 
proper  term  for  the  mailer  of  the  gladiators.  Confe- 
quently  one  would  expect,  that  when  the  bloody 
fcenesof  the  amphitheatre  were  difcarded,  as  they  were 
foon  after  the  Cliriftian  religion  became  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  empire,  the  wanton  flicdding  of  mens 
blood  in  fport,  being  of  too  cruel  and  favage  a  na- 
ture lobe  paironifed  and  encouraged  in  an  iuftitntion 
io  harmlefs  and  innocent  as  the  Chrillian  was,  one 
might  juftly  exprct  that  the  opTi/>t//«v;a.  and  the  a>.sii- 
Tft/o//!f/jei  would  have  ceafcd  ot  courfe.  The  fathers 
of  the  church  are  continually  inveighing  againft  the 
fpedaclcs  of  the  arena,  and  upbraiding  their  advcrfa- 
ries  with  them.  Thefe  indeed  were  more  unnatu- 
ral and  (hocking  than  a  main  of  cocks  ;  but  this, 
however,  hadatcndency  towards  infufing the likefero- 
ciiy  and  implacability  ia  the  breads  and  difpolitions 
of  men. 

Befides,  this  mode  of  diverfion  has  been  in  fae^  the 
bane  and  dctlruJlion  of  thoufands  in  modern  times,  as 
well  as  thofe  iii  lanipa  Oziiia/i,  "  cock- feeders,"  men- 
tioned by  Columella,  whofe  patrimonial  fortunes  were 
totally  dilfipated  and  deflroycd  by  it. 

The  cock  is  not  only  an  ufcful  animal,  but  flately  in 
his  figure,  and  magnificent  in  his  plumage.  "  Jtiipeyi- 
tant fuogencri,  fiys  Pliny,  et  regntna,  inquacunquefunt 
domo,  I'xercL'nt."  Arifbiphanes  compares  him  to  the 
king  of  Perfij  ;  mod  authors  alfu  take  notice  of  the 
"  fpe(5l  itiirimum  inligne,  ferratum,  quod  coruni  verii- 
fem  regice  coro/ite  moi/o  exornat."  His  tenderntfs  to- 
\5[ard5.  hi§  brood  is  fiicb,  tbat^  contrary  to  the  cullom 
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of  many  other  males,  he  will  fcratch  and  provide  for  Cock-PU 
tiiem  with  an  afTiduity  almofl  equal  lo  that  ot  the  hen;  " 

and  bis  gencrofiiy  ib  fo  great,  thai,  on  finding  a  hoard 
of  meat,  he  will  chuckle  the  hens  together,  and  with- 
out touching  one  bit  himfclf  will  relinquifli  the  whole 
of  it  to  them.  He  was  called  thi  bird,  x«t  f|o;^iiv,  by 
many  of  the  ancicnis  ;  he  was  highly  e Iteerred  in  iome 
countries,  and  in  others  was  even  held  facred,  info- 
ninch  that  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  creature  fo  ufc- 
ful and  noble,  fliould,  by  a  ilrange  fatality,  befoenor- 
nioully  abufed  by  us.  ]t  is  true,  our  aXfxTpi-t^jHi/a,  or 
the  maflacre  of  Shrove  Tuefday,  is  now  in  a  declining 
way  i  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  to  be  lioped  will  be 
totally  difufed:  but  the  cock-pit  flill  continues  a  re- 
proach to  ihe  humanity  of  Engliflimen,  and  to  ihcir 
religion;  the  purefl,  the  tenderefl,  and  moll  compaf- 
fionate,  of  all  others,  not  excepting  even  the  Brach- 
mannic. 

It  is  unknown  when  the  pitched  battle  firfl  entered 
England  ;  but  it  was  probably  brought  thither  by  the 
Romans.  The  bird  was  here  before  Csefat's  arrival, 
but  no  notice  of  his  fighting  occurs  earlier  than  the 
time  of  William  Fiiz-Stephcii,  whowrote  the  life  of 
aichbilhop  Bccket,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
and  defcribes  the  cocking  as  a  fport  of  School-boys  on 
Shrove  Tuefday.  From  this  time  at  Icall  tlie  diver- 
lion,  however  abfurd,  and  even  impious,  wasconiinncd 
ainonglt  them.  It  was  followed,  though  difapproved  and 
prohibited  39  Edward  HI.  ;  alfo  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIll  ;  and  A.  D.  1569.  It  has  by  fome  been. 
ciWed  3  roja/ diz'erJ:o{j  i  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
cock-pit  at  Whitehall  was  erefted  by  a  crowned  head, 
fofthe  more  magnificent  celebration  of  it.  There  was 
anothtr  pit  in  Drury-lane,  and  another  in  Javin-flrett. 
It  was  prohibited,  however,  by  one  of  Oliver's  afts, 
March  31.  1664.  M^hat  aggravates  the  reproach  and 
difgrace  upon  Engliflimen,  are  iliofe  fpecies  of  fight- 
ing which  are  called  ihe  ialt/e-rc}a/ und  the  WclJh-maiT!, 
known  no  where  in  the  world  but  there:  neitJier  in 
China,  nor  in  Perfia,  nor  in  Malacca,  nor  among  the 
favage  tribes  in  America.  Thefe  sre  fccnes  fo  bloody 
as  almoU  to  be  too  Ihocking  to  relaie;  and  yet,  ;is 
many  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  horrible  nature 
of  them,  it  may  be  proper  for  the  excitement  of  our 
avtrlion  and  dcttllation  to  defcribe  them  in  a  few 
words.  In  the  former,  an  unlimited  number  of  fowls  . 
are  pitted,  and  when  iluy  have  flaughtcrcd  one  ano- 
ther for  the  diverfion  (Z)./  koni  J)  of  the  oiherwifc  ge- 
nerous and  humane  Englilhman,  the  fingle  fiirviving  . 
bird  is  to  be  eftcemcd  the  viiflor,  and  carries  away  the 
prize.  The  Weldi-main  confifis,  we  wiU  fuppofe  of 
16  pair  of  cocks  ;  of  thefe,  the  16  conquerors  are  pit- 
ted a  fecsnd  time  ;  the  8  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitied 
a  third  time  ;  the  4  conquerors  the  fourth  lime  ;  and 
laflly,  the  two  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted  the  fifth, 
time;  fo  that  (incredible  barbarity!)  31.  cocks  are 
fure  to  be  mofl  inhumanely  murdered  for  the  fport  and 
plcafurc,  ihe  noife  and  nonfcnfe,  the  profane  cnrfing 
and  fwearing,  of  thofe  who  have  the  eSrontcry  to  call 
themfelves,  with  all  ihefe  bloody  doings,  and  v^iih  ail 
this  impiety  about  them,  ChriJIiaiu  ;  nay,  what  with. 
many  is  a  fuptrior  and  difiinft  charaiflcr,  men  of  be- 
nevolence and  morality.  But  let  the  morality  and  be-^. 
nevolcnce  of  fiich  be  apprctiated  from  the  following^ 
inftancc  recorded  as  authentic  in  the  obituary  of  the- 
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Cnck-[>it,  Geniltman's  Magazine  for  April  1739.  "  DieJ, 
Cock-  April  4.  at  TotLcnliam,  Jolin  Ardefoif,  Efq ;  a  young 
_,  mail  of  large  fortune,  and  in  the  fplcndor  of  his 
carriages  aiui  horfes  rivalled  by  few  coiiniry  genile- 
men.  His  table  wis  that  of  hofpitaJity,  where  it  may 
be  faid  he  ficrificcd  too  much  10  conviviality;  bui  if 
he  had  his  foibles,  he  had  his  merits  alfo  tliat  f^r  oiii- 
wciglied  them.  Mr  Ardefoif  was  very  fond  of  cock- 
fighting;  and  had  a  favourite  cocl<  upon  wbicii  he  had 
won  many  profitable  matches.  The  lafl  bet  he  laid 
upon  tliis  cock  he  loll;  which  fo  enraged  him,  lliat  he 
had  the  bird  tied  to  a  fpit  and  roalled  alive  before  a 
large  fire.  The  fcreams  of  the  mifcrabie  animal  were 
(b  aiTcding,  that  fome  gentlemen  who  were  prefcnt 
attempted  to  interfere;  which  foenraged  Mr  Ardefoif, 
that  he  I'eizcd  a  poker,  and  with  the  mod  furious  ve- 
hemence declared,  that  he  would  kill  the  hrll  man  wiio 
interpofed  ;  but,  in  the  iiiidll  of  his  palnonate  afTe- 
verations,  lie  fell  down  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Such, 
we  are  alfircd,  were  the  circumftanccs  which  attended 
the  death  of  this  great  pillar  of  huinanity." 

CocK-riT,  of  a  (liip  of  war,  the  aj^artment  of  the 
furgeon  and  his  mates;  being  the  place  where  the 
wounded  men  are  drelfcd  in  time  of  battle,  or  other- 
wife.     It  is  fituated  under  the  lower  deck. 

COCKBURME  (Mrs  Catharine),  a  mofl  accom- 
plidied  lady  and  celebrated  writer,  was  the  daugliterof 
Captain  David  Trotter,  a  nativeof  Scotland,  andafea- 
commander  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  She  was 
born  in  London,  Augull  16,  1679,  and  baptized  in 
the  Protcftaut  church,  according  10  which  flie  was  bred 
up  in  her  infancy  a  Protefiant ;  but  being  a  fpriglitly, 
ingenious,  and  beautiful  child,  fne  was  particularly  ca- 
relfcd  by  fome  confiderable  families  among  the  Papills. 
This  favour  naturally  wrought  a  good  opinion  of  fucli 
friends;  and  entering  into  an  intimacy  with  them  as 
ilie  grew  up,  (he  became  aneafy  conquclt  to  their  faith, 
in  which  llie  continued  many  years.  In  the  mean  time 
her  genius  ripened  apace,  and  Ihot  forth  proofs  of  her 
talents  for  poetry,  evtnbefore  Ihe  had  palled  herchild- 
hood.  In  her  i  yth  year  Ihe  produced  a  tragedy  call- 
ed Agnes  di  CaJIro,  which  was  acted  in  169J.  This 
performance,  and  fome  verfes  addrelfed  to  Mr  Con- 
greve  upon  his  Mourning  Bridi  in  1697,  brought  her 
into  the  acquaintance  of  that  gentleman.  Thus  en- 
couraged in  her  firil  attempt,  her  Mule  brought  upon 
the  flage  three  plays  more,  before  the  death  of  Mr 
Dry<len  in  lyor,  to  whofe  memory  (he  joined  with  fe- 
veral  other  ladies  in  piying  a  tribute  of  verfc.  How- 
ever, poetry  and  dramatic  writing  was  not  the  molt 
diftinguiflied  of  Mifs  Trotter's  talents;  ihe  had  a  re- 
markable philofophic  turn,  and  equal  to  fixh  rtfearclics. 
Mr  Locke's  Ellay  on  Human  Underllaiiding  came  out 
during  this  interval  :  that  fainous  philofopher  had 
drclTed  out  logic  and  metaphyfics  in  fuch  a  new  mode 
as  was  very  agreeable  to  the  tafle  of  the  fcx  in  gene- 
ral, and  particularly  engaged  the  attention  and  admi- 
ration of  our  young  authortfs.  She  had  begun  10  pro- 
jcft  a  defence  of  the  Effay  againft  fome  rimnrks  of  Dr 
■  Burnet  of  the  Ch.irirr-houfe,  which  was  finillicd  fo 
early  as  the  beginning  of  December  1701.  She  had 
but  lately  pa  (Ted  the  22d  year  of  her  age  ;  and  ilie  ma- 
fterly  way  in  which  tl;e  piece  was  drawn,  mult  needs 
iiavegiven  fingnlar  plcafure  toher  great chantpion,  who 
accordingly  exprtfTcd  his  fatisfaftion  by  a  prcfciit  of 
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books  to  his  fair  dcfcndrefs.  Philofoj'hy  fojcurns  in  Coct- 
the  neighbourhood  of  religion  ;  tlicfe  phrlofophic  re-  I'urr.c, 
vcries  would  naturally  lead  a  tliouglitful  mind  to  that  <^'"^''"-=^ 
fil>jei:f  J  and  taking  into  her  confideration  the  tenets  .  "•°''''^- 
of  her  prefcnt  faith,  (lie  began  to  difcovcr  tlitir  indc- 
fciiUble  grounds:  Ihe  thtrcfurc  rcfulvcd  lortnounce  ir, 
and  publilhed  a  vindication  of  her  change  in  1707; 
and  returning  to  the  edabliflied  church  of  Scotland, 
file  changed  licr  condition  likcwifc  the  next  year,.. 
1708;  and  was  married  to  Mr  Cockburne,  a  learned 
divine  of  that  church.  The  duties  of  a  v\ife  and  mo- 
ther called  Mrs  Cockburne  from  her  books  and  pen 
many  years;  and  domcllic  cares  engaging  her  atten- 
tion, we  hear  nothing  of  her  as  a  writer  till  1726, 
when  her  zeal  for  Mr  Locke's  opinions  drew  her  an-ain 
into  public  light.  She  txcrcifed  her  pen  afterwards 
as  occafion  offered  ;  and  in  1739  '!'"  entered  into  the 
controverfy  concerning  the  foundation  of  moral  duty 
and  obligation.  In  that  controverfy  flie  wrote  two 
treatifes,  the  firft  of  which  file  tranfmilted  in  inani:- 
(cript  to  Mr  afterwards  Dr  Warbunon,  the  late  bifiiop  ■ 
of  Glouceftcr,  who  publilhed  it,  with  a  preface  of  his 
own,  in  1747.  Mrs  Cockburne  furvived  this  publica- 
tion two  years  only.  She  died  in  1749,  ^^^  ^^'^^  '"- 
terred  at  Long  Horlley,  near  her  hulband,  who  died 
the  year  before  her,  with  this  (hort  fentence  upon  the 
tomb,  "  Let  their  vi'orks  praife  them  in  the  gates." 
Prov.  XXX.  31.  Her  ^\'orks  were  colleclcd  and  pub- 
liflied  in  1751,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  with  an  account 
of  her  life  prefixed. — Thiscolledion  isaninconteftable 
proof  of  the  author's  genius.  But  her  abilities  as  a 
writer  will  not  be  feen  without  attending  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumllancesin  which  herwriiings  were  produced  : 
her  early  youth,  for  inflance,  when  flie  wrote  feme  ; 
her  very  advanced  age,  and  ill  flate  of  health,  whenfliq 
drew  up  others ;  the  uneafy  lirnation  of  her  fortune 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life  ;  and  an  interval  of 
near  20  years,  in  the  vigour  of  it,  fpcnt  in  the  cares 
of  a  family,  without  the  lead  leifurc  for  reading  or 
contemplation  ;  after  which,  with  a  mind  fo  long  di- 
verted and  enctinibered,  refuniing  her  (Indies,  (he  in- 
flantly  recovered  its  entire  powers  ;  and,  in  the  hours 
of  relaxation  from  domtllic  employments,  pnrfued  to 
the  utm.ofl  liuiits  fome  of  the  deeped  refearches  the 
liuman  undcrdanding  is  capable  of.  Her  character  is 
that  of  air.olluncommon  lady,  nolcfs  cekbratedforher 
beauty  in  her  younger  years,  than  for  lier  genius  and 
accomplifiiments.  She  was  fmall  of  dature,  but  had  a 
remarkable  livelinefsin  her  eyes,  and  a  delicacy  of  com^  ■ 
pltxion  v.hich  continued  to  her  death. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  town  of  Cumberland  i.i 
England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat.  54.  3J, 
It  is  a  large  town  irregularly  built,  with  broad  ftrccts. 
It  is  wallifd  by  the  Deruent  on  the  wcdern  fide; 
divided  in  two  by  the  Cocker  ;  and  the  parts  are  con- 
necfted  by  a  done-bridge  of  one  fiiigle  arch.  The  num- 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  between  three  and  four  thuufand  ; 
the  manufaftures  are  fiialloons,  worded  flockings,  and 
hats ;  the  laft  exported  from  Giafgow  to  the  Wcfl 
Indies.  It  is  a  borough-town,  and  the  right  of  vo- 
ting is  veded  by  burgcs  tenure  in  certain  hoiifrs:  this 
is  alfo  the  town  where  the  county  elections  are  made. 
— liere  is  a  cadle  fcatcd  on  an  artificial  mount  on  a 
bank  above  the  Derwcnt.  It  has  a  fquare  building, 
and  rtrcngthencd  with  ftvcral  fquare  towers  :  on  eac!) 
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fiJe  of  the  inner  g,i;e  arc  two  deep  dungeons  capable 
of  holding  50  perfons  inciilicr;  ihcy  are  vaiiiicd  at 
top,  and  have  only  a  rm:Ul  opening  in  order  to  lower 
through  it  the  nnhappy  prifoncrs  into  this  dire  prifon  ; 
and  on  the  oiiUide  of  each  is  a  narrow  Hit  with  a  dope 
t'rom  it,  down  which  were  Ihot  the  provillons  allotted 
for  the  wretched  inhabitants.  This  caflle  was  fonnd- 
cd  by  WalJof,  firll  lord  cf  AUerdalc,  and  Ton  of  Gol- 
patrick  earl  of  Northumberland,  coteniporary  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  Waldof  rrliJed  liril  at  Pap- 
calUe,  which  hf:  afterwards  dtmoiiflied  ;  and  with  the 
milcrials  built  that  at  Cockcrniouib,  where  he  and  his 
family  long  refided  ;  but  feveral  arms  over  the  gate- 
way, whicli  Cainbdeu  fays  arc  ihofe  ai  ihc  Mulloiu, 
Huvifrairjtlks,  Lucles,  snii  Ph'fciej,  evince  it  to  have 
belonged  in  latter  times  10  thofe  families.  It  appears 
that  it  was  lirfl  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Anthony 
de  Lucie,  fon  of  Thomas  de  MuUon,  who  had  afllim- 
cd  that  name,  bccaufe  his  mother  was  daughter  and 
co-heirefs  to  Richard  dc  Lucie  ;  and  afterwards,  by 
marriages,  ihiscaflle  and  its  honours  defccnded  to  the 
Hiimfranvilles,  and  finally  10  the  Percies.  In  1658, 
it  was  garrifoiied  for  the  king  ;  and  being  befiegcd 
and  takeii  by  the  rebels,  was  burnt,  and  never  after- 
wirds  repaired. — Cockermouih  is  now  in  the  poffef- 
fiouofthe  Lowther  family,  who  have  liere  a  great 
property  in  coal-works.  The  town  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

COCKET,  is  1  feal  belonging  to  the  king's  cnftom- 
lioufe,  or  rather  a  fcroH  of  parchment  fealcd  and  deli- 
vered by  the  officers  of  the  cufloms  to  merchants,  as  a 
warrant  that  their  merchandifes  are  cuffomed. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  fur  the  office  where  goods  iranfport- 
ed  were  fivfl  entered,  and  paid  their  cuftom,  and  had 
a  cocket  or  cerliticate  of  difcharge. 

COCKLE,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cardium. 
Cockle, orSH  iRLE,in  mineralogy,afpcciesof  (lones 
of  the  garnet  kind,  belonging  to  the  fdiccous  clafii.  It 
is  called  Schocr/i/shy  Bergman,  Lafiis  conH-iis  cryjtalli- 
zatiis  by  Wallerius  ^w^&Laimnmcryjlallisciluvmarihui 
by  Linnseus.  It  is  hard  and  heavy,  Ihooting  into  cry- 
flals  of  a  prifmatic  figure,  principally  of  a  black  or 
green  colour.  The  name  cockle  for  thefe  kinds  of 
ifones  is  an  old  Cornilh  word  ;  but  is  fomctimes  alfo 
applied  to  very  different  fubdances.  The  term  Pnrl 
is  adopted  from  the  Germans.  The  Englilh  mineral 
name  of  call  has  alfo  been  ufed  by  fome  authors  as  {■y- 
nonimous  with  cockle,  and  thefe  are  even  confounded 
together  at  the  mines  ;  but  the  <:«//,  definitively  fpeak- 
ing,  is  the  fame  with  the  fubflance  called  '.uoljra?u  by 
the  Germans. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  ftones  is  between  5000 
and  3400,  though  always  in  proportion  to  their  diffe- 
rent folidities.  They  crack  in  the  fire,  and  are  very 
difRcult  to  be  fufed;  refifling  both  microcofmic  fait 
and  mineral  alkali.  They  cannot  totally  be  dilfolved 
in  aqua-fortis  ;  but  the  diffolved  part  is  precipiated 
in  a  gelatinous  form  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  On 
a  chemical  analyfis  they  are  found  to  contain  filiccous 
earth,  argil,  calcareous  earth,  and  iron  ;  which  lafl  is 
found  in  a  much  greater  quantity  when  they  are  o- 
paque  than  when  tranfparent.  According  to  Berg-^ 
man,  fome  contain  55  parts  of  fdiceous  earth,  39  of 
argillaceous,  and  fix  of  pure  calcareotis  earth  :  but  fome 
contain  ten  or  twelve  of  magncfia.     In  Britain  they 
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fome  line  cryliallized  kinds  have  been  brouglu  from  ' " — 

Scotland.     The  varieties  are, 

1.  Tha  fc^oerl/is  ma>-t}alis,  or  cockle  tnixed  wiih 
Iron.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  foi:nd  in  mrjft  of 
the  Swedifli  iron  mines.  It  is  coarfc,  and  without  any 
determinate  figure. 

2.  The  ffatofiis,  or  fpirry  cockle,  is  found  in  fotr.e 
places  of  a  deep  gretii  colour;  v.Iience  authors  have 
called  it  the  niothtr  of  emerald-;.  Its  Ipecific  charac- 
ter is,  that  it  always  breaks  in  a  cubic  or  rhoniboidal 
form.  In  fome  pans  of  Sweden  it  is  found  of  a  pale 
green,  white,  or  black  colour,  and  of  a  brov.  n  colour 
in  Weflmorcland  in  England.  It  frequently  occurs  in 
the  fcaly  lime-floiies,  and  its  colour  changes  from  a 
deep  green  to  white,  in  proportion  as  it  contains  more 
or  Icis  iron. 

3.  Fibrous  cockle  rcfembles  threads  of  glafs.    Thefe  " 
are  either  parallel,  or  like  rays  from  a  cenirc,  in  vi'hich 

laft  cafe  it  is  c'sWcAjlarrcd  cockle.  Its  colours  are  black, 
green,  white,  blackifli  green,  and  liglu'  green  ;  all 
which  are  to  be  met  wiih  in  Sweden.  In  Wcftman- 
land  it  is  found  along  with  a  ftecl-grained  lead  ore  ; 
and  here  the  whole  is  called  ^;-««-!;j-;/.fl/;//,  or  pine-ore, 
from  its  reftmblance  10  the  br.inchcs  of  that  tree. 
Cronttedt  obkrves,  that  the  finifiure  of  this  fubflance 
has  caufcd  it  to  be  fometimts  confounded  wiih  the 
afbcltus,  and  thai  to  this  fpecics  belong  mofi:  of  the 
fibilancts  called  impcrjed  njbejli.  The  llriated  cockle, 
compared  wi'h  the  afliefti,  is  of  a  ihiuing  anil  angular 
furface,  though  this  fomeiimcs  requires  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  ^lafs  to  difcover  it;  always  fomewhat  tranf- 
parent ;  and  is  pretty  eafily  vitrified  before  the  blou- 
pipe,  without  being  confiimed  as  the  pure  afbefii  fecm 
to  be. 

4.  Cryftallizcd  cockle  is  found  of  black,  dccp-grecn, 
light-green,  and  reddifli-brown  in  Sweden,  and  fome 
other  European  countries.  Near  Bafil  in  Switzerland 
is  found,  though  very  rarely,  a  flone  called  taufffleb:, 
belonging  to  this  variety.  It  is  of  a  reddifli-biown 
colour,  and  confifts  of  two  hexagonal  cryflals  of  cockle 
grown  together  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  which  is  worn 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  an  amulet,  and  called  by 
them  tafis  cnicificr,  or  the  crofs-ffone.  This  form, 
liowever,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  cockle,  for  both  Wer- 
ner and  Bergman  mention  cryflals  of  mountain-cryflal 
joined  together  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  variety  was  lately  found  by  M.  Fichtel  on  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  cryfiallized  in  prifnis,  and  em- 
bodied in  lime-ftone.  It  effcrvefces  (lightly  wiih  acids, 
and  coniains  61.6  of  filcx,  21.6  of  calcareous  earth, 
6.6  of  argil,  ^  of  magncfia,  1.6  of  iron,  and  three 
of  water.  The  rcddiili-brown  prifmatic  iliirl  from  \'e- 
fuvius  contains  48  of  filex,  40  of  argil,  five  of  calx, 
one  of  magnefia,  and  five  of  iron.  Other  kiiids,  how- 
ever, have  afforded  50  per  cent,  of  fdiccous  earth,  30 
of  argillaceous,  one  or  two  of  magnefia,  and  iS  or 
20  of  iron.  The  white  fort  probably  contain  lefs  iron, 
but  all  become  rcddifli  by  calcination.  Cronfledt  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  heard  of  lead  being  inelted  out  of  a 
kind  of  cockle  from  Rodbeck's  Eng  at  Umea  in  Lap- 
land; and  he  alt)  thinks  it  very  probable,  that  fome  of 
the  cockles  found  in  the  Englilh  tin  mines  may  contain 
tin.  Some  cryftals  of  cockles  are  more  fufible  than  any 
fort  ot  f\;me  whatever;  thefe  arc  always  glaify  and  fe- 
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Sockncy  initraiifpareiu.  Tlie  precile  li^iirc  of  the  cockle,  thu' 
always  pril'inatical,  is  unccnaiii :  that  I'rom  Yxlio,  at 
Ny.'  kopp.irberg,  is  ijiuidrangiilar ;  [he  Frcncii  kind  has 
nine  lides  or  pUnes,  and  the  lauffllein  is  hcxigonal. 

COCKNEY,  a  very  ancient  nickname  tor  a  citizen 
of  London.  Ray  fays,  an  interpretation  of  it  is,  A 
yo.ing  perfon  coaxed  or  cocq  lered,  made  a  wanton,  or 
ncll!e-cock,  delicately  bred  and  brought  up,  fo  as  when 
arrived  at  man's  Cilate  to  be  unable  to  bear  theleall 
hanldiip.  Another,  A  perfon  ignorant  of  the  terms  of 
coiiiury  oeconomy,  fiich  as  a  young  citizen,  who  ha- 
vintj  been  ridiculeii  for  calling  the  neighing  of  a  horfe 
laughing,  and  told  that  it  was  called  neighing,  next 
inoriiing,  on  hearing  the  cock  crow,  to  fliow  inftniflion 
was  not  tin-own  away  upon  him,  exclaimed  to  his  for- 
mer infira>5lor.  How  il'.at  cock  neighs!  whence  the  ci- 
tizens of  London  have  ever  fince  been  called  cock- 
neighs,  or  cockneys.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  uf 
this  term,  we  at  leafl  learn  from  the  following  vcrfcs, 
attributed  to  Hugh  Bagot  earl  of  Norfolk,  that  it  was 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  IL 

Was  I  in  my  caftle  at  i-ungay,- 
Faft  by  the  river  Waveney, 
I  would  not  care  for  the  king- of  cockney. 
(/'.  e.  the  king  of  London.) 

The  king  of  the  cockney  occurs  among  the  regula- 
tions for  the  fporis  and  lliows,  formerly  held  in  the 
Middle  temple,  on  Childermas  day,  where  he  had  his 
otHcers,  a  marlhal,  conftable,  butler.  Sec. — See  dug- 
dale's  Orlgtnci  Jrtridic!al-:s,  p.   247. 

COCKROACH.  SeeBLATTA.  In  Captain  Cook's 
!a(l  voyage,  the  ihips,  while  at  Hnaheine,  were  infeft- 
ed  with  incredible  numbers  of  rhefe  creatures,  whom 
it  v;as  found  impoffible  by  any  means  to  deflroy.  E- 
very  kind  of  food,  when  expofed  only  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, w.is  covered  with  ihofc  noxious  infects,  and  pier- 
ced fo  full  of  holes,  that  it  refemblcd  an  honey-comb. 
They  were  particularly  deflruelive  to  birds  which  had 
been  ftuffcd  for  curiofities,  and  were  lo  fond  of  ink, 
ihaithey  ate  out  the  writing  on  labels.  Books,  how- 
ever, were  fectsred  from  their  ravages  by  theclofentfs 
of  the  binding,  which  prevented  them  from  getting  in 
between  the  leaves.  They  wcro  of  iwokinJ.s,  {\\e  Bia!- 
ia  Orii'n'.aiis  and  Cir7?!anka. 

COCKSWAIN,  orCocKsoN,  an  officer  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  who  hath  the  care  of  the  boat,  or  lloop, 
and  all  things  belonging  to  it.  He  is  to  be  always  ready 
with  his  boat's  gang  or  crew,  and  to  man  the  boat  on 
all  occifions.  He  fits  in  the  Hern  of  the  boat,  and  fleers; 
and  hath  a  whillle  to  call  and  encouraire  his  men. 

COCLES,  (Pub.  Horai.)  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
alone  oppofod  the  whole  army  of  Poritnn:^  at  the 
'lead  of  a  bridge,  while  his  companions  behind  him 
were  cutting  of  the  cotTimnnication  with  the  otlier 
fnore.  When  the  bridge  was  deflroyed.  Codes,  tho' 
wounded  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into  the 
Tiber,  and  fwain  acrofs  it  with  his  arms.  A  brazen 
flatue  wasraifed  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  by 
the  conful  Publicola,  for  his  eminent  fervices. 

COCOA,  in  botany.     See  Cocos. 

COCONATO,  a  town  of  Piedir.ont  in  Italy,  fa- 
mous for  being  the  birth-p';ace  of  Columbus,  who  firft 
difcovered  America;   E.  Long  8.0.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

COCOS,  ia  botany:  a  genus  belonginf;  to  the  na- 
tural order  of  Palnia.     The  calyx  of  the  male  is  tripar- 
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tite  ;  the  corolla  iripctalous,  with  fix  fl.iiiiiu3.     The 
calyx   of  the   female   quinquepariite ;   the  corolla  iri- 
pcialousj  the  lligmata  three,  and  the  plum  choriacc- 
ous.       ihere   is  only   one     fptcies  known,   which  is 
cultivated  in  bcth  the  Indies,  and  is   of  the  greatcfl 
uk  to  the  inhabitants.     It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  Maldive  and  fomedefcrt  iihnds  in  the   Eaft  In- 
dies; and  from  thence  to  have  been  tranfported  to  all 
the  warm  parts  of  America:  for  it  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  inland  pans,  nor  any   where   far  dill.int   from 
fettlemcnts.     The  tret  frequently  rifcs  60  feet  high. 
The  body  of  the  trunk,  which  generally  leans  to  one 
fide,  occalioned  as  is  is  fuppofed,   by  the  great   weight 
of  nuts  it  fu.Qair.s  when  young,  is  the  cxaft  lliape  of 
.-.n  apothecary's  large  iron  pcfile,  being  of  an  equal 
thickncfs  at  top  ami   at  bottom,  but  fomewhat    fmaller 
in  the  middle  ;  its  colour  isofa  pale  brown  tiirough- 
out,  and  the  bark  fmooih.     Tiie  leaves  or  branches  are 
otten  14  or  15  feet  long,  about  28  in  number,  winged, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  ftraight  and  tapering.     The  pinnx 
or  partial  leaves  are  green,  often  three  feet  long  next 
the  trunk,  but  diminilhing  inlength  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  branches.  The   branches  are  faftened  st 
top  by  brown  (Iringy  threads  that   grow  out  of  them, 
of  the  fize  of  ordinary  pack-thread,  and  are   interwo- 
ven like  a   web.     The   nuts  hang   at  the  top  of  the 
trunk,  in  cluHers  of  a  dozen  in  each.     Each  nut,  next 
the  flem,  has  three  holes  clofely  flopped  :   oneofihcin 
being  wider,  and  more  eafily  penetrated  than  the  reft. 
When  the  kernel  begins  to  grow,  it  iiicrufls  the  infide 
of  the  nut  in  a  bluilli,  jelley-like  fublhnce  ;  this  grows 
harder,  the  inclofed  liquid,  diflilled  into  the  nut  from 
the  roots,  become  fomewhat  acid  ;  and  the  kernel,   as 
the  nut  ripens,  becomes  flill  more  folid;  and  at  lengtii 
lines  the  whole  inlldc  of  the  mit   for  above  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  being  is  white  as  fnow,  and  of  the 
riavour  of  an  almond.     The  quantity  of  liquor  in  a 
full  grown  nut  is  frequently  a  pint  and  upwards.     The 
huiky  tegument  of  the  nut  confifts  of  nrong,  tough, 
Uiingy  hlamcnts,    which,  when   removed   from  ^he 
fruit  rcfcmble  coarfc  oakhum,    and   may  perhaps  be 
conveniently  enough  ufed  as  fuch.     The  lliells  of  ihefe 
nuts,  being  tipped  with  filver,  are  frequently  ufed  for 
drinking  bowls.    Thebark  of  the  tree  may  be  wrouo^ht 
into  cordagp,  and  iheleaves  intobifkets,  brooms,  ham- 
mocks in  form  of  net.s,  mats,  facks,  and  other  ufcful 
utenfils.     The  liquor  contained   in   the  (hell  is  a  moll 
coo!ii!g  v.'holcfome   beverage  in  tiiofe   fultry  climates, 
and  the  white  kernel  a  moft  agreeable  food.    The  Mal- 
dive cocoa-nut  is  ellcemcd,  by  the  inhabitants  of  thcfc 
ill.inds,  as  a  powerful  antidote  againft  the  bites  offer- 
pents  and  other   poifons.     The  cocoa-uut    tree   is  pro- 
pagated by  planiing  the  nuts  ;  which,  in  C\x  weeks  or 
two  months  time,  will  come  up,    provided  iliey  are 
frefli  and    thoroughly  ripe  ;  but  this  is  what  few  of 
them  are  when  brought  into  this  country  ;  for  they  al- 
ways gather  them  before  they  are  ripe,  that  they  may 
keep  during  their  palTage.     The   be'l  way,  therefore, 
would  be  to   gather  fuch  nuts  as  arc   thoroughly    ripe 
in  their  native  country,  and  plant  ihem  in  a  tub  of  dry 
fand,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  vermin  during 
their    pafl'jge.      Here  they  will    frequently   fprout, 
which  will  be  an  advantage,  as  they  may  then  be  im- 
mediately  planted  in  pots  of  earth,  and  plunged  in  the 
bark-lloye.   . 
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COCTIOM,  i  f;cneral  term  for  all  alterations  made 
in  bodirs  by  the  applicaiioa  of  tircor  hcMt. 

COCY  rUS,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  according  to 
the  theology    of  the   poets.     It    li:is   its   name   «iro  ts 
Ka-A.v'.,v,  Iroiii  groaning  and  Ijineiuiiig.    Ilcuce  Miltcn, 
Cocytus  nam' J  of  lamcntatinn  loud, 
Heard  on  th;  rueful  ftream. 
It  was  a   br.incli   of  the   river  Styx  ;   and   flowed,  ac- 
cording to  Horace,  with  a  dull  and  languid  llreani. 
COO,  in  ichthyology.     St-c  Gadus  and  Fishery. 
Cod  is  alfo  a  term  iifcd,   in  fonic  parts  of  England, 
for  a  pod.     See  Pod. 

CoD-Cjps,  a  promontory  on  the  coafl  of  New  Eng- 
land, near  the  entrance  ot  Boltun  hirbour.  W.  Long. 
69.  JO.  N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

CODDY-MODDV,  the  Englilli  name  of  a  fpccics  of 
L  A  R  u  s . 

CODE  (codex),  a  collection  of  the  laws  and  confli- 
tntions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  made  by  the  order  of 
Jiiflinim.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  cod-.-x 
''  a  p  iper  book  ;"  fo  called  a  cod'icibui,  or  caujicijas  ar- 
bonan,  "  the  trunks  of  trees  ;"  the  bark  whereof 
being  firipped  off,  fervcd  the  ancients  to  write  their 
books  on. 

The  co'ie  is  accounted  the  fecond  volume  of  the  ci- 
vil law,  and  contains  twelve  books  ;  the  matter  of 
which  is  tiearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  digelh,  cf- 
peclally  the firil  eight  books:  but  the  ftyle  is  neither 
fo  pare,  nor  the  method  lb  accurate,  as  that  of  the  di- 
gefts  ;  and  it  determines  matters  of  daily  ufe,  where- 
as the  digefts  difcufs  the  more  abdrofc  and  f.ibtle 
qnellioiis  of  the  liw,  giving  the  various  opinions  of 
the  ancient  lawyers.  Although  Joflini.in's  code  is  di- 
flinguilhed  by  the  appellation  of  code,  by  way  ot  emi- 
nence, yet  there  were  codes  before  'his  time  ;  fiich 
were,  i.  The  Gregorian  code,  and  Hermogenean  code; 
coUs^ions  of  the  Roman  laws,  nude  by  two  famous 
lawyers,  Gregoriiis  and  Hcrmogenes,  which  included 
the  conQitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Dio- 
ctefiinand  Maximiniis.  2.  The  Theodofian code,  com- 
prifed  in  16  books,  formed  out  of  the  conllitutions 
of  the  emperors  from  Conrtantine  the  Great  to  Theo- 
dofius  the  younger  :  this  was  obferved  almofl  overall 
the  weft,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  the  Jullinian  code. 
There  arc  alfo  feveral  later  codes,  p-tnicularly  the 
ancient  Gothic,  and  thofc  of  the  French  kings  ;  as  the 
code  of  Euridic,  code-Lewis,  code-Henry,  code-Mar- 
chande,  code  des  Eaiix,  &c  ;  and  the  prefcnt  king  of 
PrulSa  has  lately  p.iblilhed  a  code,  which  comprifcs 
the  laws  of  his  kingdom  in  a  very  fmall  volume. 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  book  or  tablet  on 
which  the  ancients  wrote.     See  Codex. 

Codex  alfo  denoteil  a  kind  of  puniihment  by  means 
of  a  clog  or  block  of  wood,  to  which  fiaves  who  had 
cfTended  were  lied  faft,  and  obliged  to  drag  it  along 
with  them  ;  and  fjmeiimcs  they  faton  it  clofcly  bound. 
CODIA,  among  boianilis,  fignifies  the  head  of  any 
plant,  but  more  particularly  a  poppy  head  ;  whence  its 
fyrup  is  called  d'tacodhnii. 

CoDiA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  diginia  order, 
belonging  to  the  oftandria  clals  of  plants.  The  calyx 
is  tetraphyllous,  with  fmall  oblong  horizontal  leaves  ; 
the  corolla  confifts  of  four  very  fmall  linear  petals  ; 
the  (lamina  are  eight  filaments  twice  as  long  as  the 
/:alyx  ;  the  amherae  are  roiindifh. 


CODICII>,  is  a  writing,  by  way  of  fupplcnuni  10 
a  will,  when  ;my  ihiiig  is  omitted  that  the  tcllator 
would  have  aided,  or  wants  to  be  explained,  altered, 
or  recalled, 

CCDLIN,  an  ipple  ufcful  in  the  kitclien,  btirg  the 
moil  proper  (or  baking. 

CODLING,  a  li'pc'latioa  given  to  the  cod-filh 
when  young.     See  Gai;us. 

CODOSl  (kwjVv),  in  antiqviity,  a  cymbal,  or  niihcr 
little  brafi  bell,  rel'cm'jling  the  he^d  of  a  poppy.  Tluy 
were  faflcned  to  the  trappings  and  bridles  of  horfcs. 

CoDON,  in  bo'any  :  A  geiMj  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  the  decandria  cldfs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  decemp^niie,  with  the  hgMients  alternately 
long  and  lliort  \  the  corolla  car-.panuhied,  with  tl:e 
limb  deccmpanite  and  equal  ;  the  neilarinm  deccu;- 
locnlar,  of  ten  fcslis  infcrtcd  into  the  heels  of  the  fia- 
mina  ;  the  feed-cafe  bilociilar  ;  the  feeds  hairjf,  round- 
ifli,  in  a  dry  coloured  pulp. 

CODRINGTON,  (Chrifiopher),  a  brave  Engiifh 
officer,  and  not  Icfs  diltinguiflted  lor  his  learning  and 
benevolence  ;  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  ycsr  1668, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  ;  after  which  he  b-took  him- 
fclf  to  the  army  ;  and,  by  his  merit  and  courage,  fi.on 
recommending  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  king  ^VIllianl, 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  firfl  regiment  (if  foot-guards. 
He  was  at  the  ficge  of  Naniur  in  1695  ;  and,  upon  thi; 
concliifion  of  the  peace  cif  E.yfuick,  was  made  captain- 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  and 
Caribbee  iflands.  However,  in  1 701,  feveral  articles 
were  exhibited  agaiufl  him  to  the  houfc  of  commons 
in  England  ;  to  which  he  publilhed  a  diflinft  and  par- 
ticubir  anfwer,  and  was  honourably  acquitted  ot  all 
imputations.  In  170?,  he  lliowcd  great  bravery  at  the 
attack  of  Gaiidaloupe  ;  bin  at  laft  he  rtiTgncd  his  go- 
vernment, and  lived  a  fludious  retired  life  ;  for  a  itw 
years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to 
church-hiftory  and  metaphyfics.  He  died  at  Barbs- 
docs,  on  the  7ih  of  April  1710,  and  was  buried  there 
the  day  following;  but  his  body  was  afterwards  brought 
over  to  England,  and  interred,  on  the  I9ih  of  June 
1716,  in  the  chapel  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.  By 
his  laft  will,  he  bequeathed  his  plantations  in  Barba- 
does,  and  part  of  the  ifland  of  Barbuda,  to  the  fociciy 
for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  left 
a  noble  legacy  to  AU-SouIs  College,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  fellow.  This  legacy  confifted  of  his  library, 
which  Wis  valued  at  6000/.  ;  and  io,oco/.  to  be  laid 
our,  6000  in  building  a  library,  and  4000  in  /iirnifli- 
ing  it  with  books.  He  wrote  fume  of  the  poems  in 
the  Mzifa  Anglicanie,  printed  at  London  in  1741. 

CODRUS,  the  i7(h  and  laft  king  of  Athens,  fon 
of  Mclanthus.  When  the  Heraclidae  made  war  againfl 
Athens,  ihe  oracle  faid  that  the  vielory  would  be 
granted  to  that  nation  whofc  king  was  killed  in  battle. 
The  Heraclidx  upon  this  gave  ftrifl  orders  to  fpare 
the  life  of  Codrus  ;  but  the  patriotic  king  difguifcd 
himfelf  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  'viflory,  and 
Codrus  was  defervcdly  called  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try. He  reigned  21  years,  about  2153  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  To  pay  more  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, the  Athenians  made  a  refolution  that  no  niaH 
after  Codrus  fhould  reign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
king. 
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Coecum        COECUM,  or  em  nd-gut.    Sec  Amatomy,  n'^  93. 

Dr  Mufgrave  gives  us  an  account,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadlions,  of  the  coccuni  of  a  dog  being  cut 
'  out  without  any  prejudice  to  the  animal.  Mr  Giles 
gives  -US  another  of  the  coecum  of  a  lady  being  dilleud- 
ed,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumor  that  held  ahnoft  fix  pints 
of  a  thin,  greyilh  almoil  liquid  fubltance,  of  which 
fhe  died.  And  Mr  Knowler  a  third,  of  a  boy's  coecum 
being  vaftly  extended  and  fluffed  with  cherry-floncs, 
which  likewife  proved  mortal. 

COEFFICIENTS,  in  algebra,  are  fuch  numbers  or 
known  quantities  as  are  put  before  letters  or  quanti- 
ties, whether  known  or  unknown,  and  into  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  multiplied.  Thus,  in  3  x,  a  x,  or 
i  X ;  3,  a  and  /',  are  the  coefficients  of  a-.*  and  in  6  a, 
9  i ;  6,  and  9,  are  the  coefficients  of  a  and  i.  Sec 
Algebra. 

COELESTIAL,  or  Celestial,  in  general,  de- 
motes any  thing  belonging  to  the  heavens  :  thus  we  fay, 
fsleftial  obf^'rvatioiis,  the  ccclcflialgtobe,  ire. 

CO  ELI  AC  ARTERY,  in  anatomy,  that  artery  which 
iffiies  from  the  aorta,  jufl  below  the  diaphragm.  Sec 
Anatomy,  n'  123. 

CoELiAcVehi,  in  anatomy,  that  running  through  the 
inteftinum  redium,  along  with  the  cocliac  artery. 

COELIMONTANA  Porta  (Pliny),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Coelius  ; 
and  hence  its  name  :  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Ajhiarta 
by  fome  ;  but  this  others  doubt.  By  this  gate  Alaric 
■with  his  Goths  is  faid  to  have  entered  and  plundered 
Rome. 

COELIOBRIGA  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  the 
Bracari  in  the  Hither  Spain,  to  the  foutli  of  Bracara 
Augufla,  the  north  of  the  Durius,  and  not  far  from 
the  Atlantic;  a  municipium  (Coin).  Now  thought 
to  be  Barcelos,  a  town  of  Entre  Miiiho  y  Duero.  W. 
Long.  9.  I  J.  Lat.  41.  20. 

COELIUS  MONs,  one  of  the  feven  hills  of  Rome; 
fo  called  from  Casks,  a  Tufcan  captain,  who  came  to 
the  affiftance  of  Romulus  againll  the  Sabines,  (Diony- 
fiusHalicarnafleus).  Called alfo  i^i''^'''^"''''"''-'')  oxQner- 
cetulamis,  from  the  oaks  growing  on  it ;  and  Anguftus, 
by  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Suetonius).  To  the  eafl  it  had 
the  city  walls,  on  the  fouth  the  Coeliolus,  to  the  weft 
the  Palatine,  and  on  the  north  the  EfquUije. 

COELIOLUS,  a  part  of  mount  Coelius  to  the 
fouth,  called  MJnor  Coelius  (Martial) ;  having  the  city 
walls  on  the  eaft,  the  Aventine  to  the  fouth,  on  the 
weft  and  north  the  valley  through  which  the  rivulet  of 
the  Appia  runs. 

COELOMA,  among  phyficians,  a  hollow  ulcer, 
feated  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

COELOS  tortus  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Cherfonefus  of  Thrace,  to  the  fouth  of  Seftos  ;  where 
the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  after  a  fea  victory  over 
•the  Lacedemonians  (Diodorus  Siculus). 

COELOSYRIA,  in  the  larger  fenfe  of  the  word, 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  country  lying  fouthward 
of  Seleucia,  and  extending  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Arabia  : 
but  this  word  is  principally  applied  to  the  valley  lying 
between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  This  word  occurs 
only  in  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment. 

COELUS  (Heaven),  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  fon 
of  jCther  and  Dies  or  Air  and  Day.  According  to 
Vol.  V. 
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Hefiod,  he  m.nricd  Terra  dV  ihc  Earih:  011  v.  IkjH;  he  Ccemettry 
begat  Aurt.i  or  the  Mountains,  the  Ocean,  &c.  But 
having  at  length  imprifoned  t lie  Cyclops,  who  were 
alio  his  children,  his  wife,  being  otlcnded,  incited  her 
fun  Saturn  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  I'is  brothers  ; 
and,  by  her  alhitancc,  he  bound  and  callrated  Coeln«, 
wlien  the  blood  that  flowed  from  tlic  VvOund  produ- 
ced the  three  furies,  thcgiants,  and  the  wood-nyniphs  ; 
and  the  genital  parts  being  thrown  into  the  lea,  im- 
pregnated the  waters,  and  formed  the  goddefs  Venus. 
This  deity  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Vrunus. 

COEMETERY.     See  Cemetery. 

COEMPTIONALES,  among  the  Romans,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  old  llaves,  which  were  fold  in  a  lot 
with  others,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  fold  a'.one. 

COENOBITE,  a  religious  who  lives  in  a  convent, 
or  in  community,  under  a  certain  rule;  in  oppofition 
to  anachnret,  or  hermit,  who  lives  in  (olitude.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  xo/v©..  caimimnts ;  and 
(S/©,,  vita,  "life".  Caffian  makes  this  difference  be- 
tween ico'iveat  and  a  monaflcry,  that  the  latter  may  be 
applied  to  the  refidencc  of  a  fingle  religious  or  reclufe  ; 
whereas  the  convent  implies  cirnobites,  or  numbers  of 
religious  living  in  common.  Fleury  fpeaks  of  three 
kinds  of  monks  in  Egypt ;  aiuichorets,  who  live  in 
folitude;  cifuobites,  who  continue  to  live  in  commu- 
nity; iwAfarahaites,  who  are  a  kind  of  monks-errant, 
that  flroU  from  place  to  place.  He  refers  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  coenobites  to  the  timc5  of  the  apofllcs,  and 
makes  it  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives  of 
the  faitliful  at  Jerufalem.  Though  St  Pachoniius  is 
ordinarily  owned  the  inflitutor  of  the  coenobite  life;  as 
being  the  firft  who  gave  a  rule  to  any  community. 

COENOBIUM,  xo,To;3itf,  thellateofliving  in  a  fo« 
ciety,  or  community,  where  all  things  are  common. 
Pythagoras  is  thought  to  be  the  author  or  firft  infti- 
tutor  of  this  kind  of  life  ;  his  difciples,  though  fome 
hundreds  in  number,  being  obliged  to  give  up  all  their 
private  eftates,  in  order  to  be  annexed  to  the  joint 
ilock  of  the  whole.  The  Elfenians  among  the  Jews 
and  Platonifts  are  faid  to  have  lived  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. Many  of  the  Chriftians  alfo  have  thought  this 
the  moft  perfedl  kind  of  fociety,  as  being  that  in  which 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  chofe  to  live. 

COESFELDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weflpha- 
lia,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  bilhop  of  Munflcr, 
where  he  often  refidcs.  It  is  near  the  river  Burkel, 
E.  Long.  64.  2.  N.  Lat.   ji.  58. 

COEVORDEN,  one  of  the  ftrongefl  towns  in  the 
United  Provinces,  in  Overyflcl,  fortified  by  the  fa- 
mous Cohotn.  It  was  taken  by  the  biiliop  of  Munflcr, 
1673;  and  the  Dutch  retook  it  the  fame  year.  It  is 
furrounded  by  a  morafs,  E.  Long.  6.  41.  N.  Lat. 
52.  40. 

COFFEA,  the  CoiFEE-TREE  :  A  genus  of  tlie  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
47th  order,  Stel/atie.  The  corolla  is  funncl-fliapcd  ; 
the  ftawiina  above  the  lube  ;  the  berry  inferior,  difper- 
mous;  the  feeds  arillated,  or  having  a  proper  exterior 
covering  dropping  off  of  its  own  accord.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Arabi* 
Felix.  It  feldom  rifes  more  than  16  or  18  feet  in 
height ;  the  main  ftem  grows  upright,  and  is  covered 
with  a  light  brown  bark  ;  the  branches  arc  produced 
Q^  hori- 
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Coffee,    horizop.tally  and  oppofite,  croHing  each  other  at  every 

" '  joint ;   lb  that  every  fide  of  the  tree  is  fully  ganiilhed 

with  them,  and  they  form  a  fort  of  pyran\id.  The 
leaves  alfo  (land  oppofite  ;  and  when  fully  grown  are 
about  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the 
middle,  decreafing  toward  each  end  ;  the  borders  are 
waved,  and  the  furface  isof  alncid  green.  The  (lowers 
are  produced  in  clullcrs  at  the  root  of  the  leaves,  fit- 
ting clofe  to  the  branches ;  they  are  tubulous,  and 
fpread  open  at  the  top,  where  they  are  divided  into 
five  parts  ;.  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  very 
grateful  odour,  but  are  of  fhort  duration.  The  fruit, 
which  is  the  only  ufeful  part,  refembles  a  cherry.  It 
grows  in  cluilers,  and  is  ranged  along  the  branches 
under  the  axillx  of  the  leaves,  of  the  fame  green  as  the 
laurel,  but  fomething  longer.  When  it  comes  to  be  of 
a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered  for  the  mill,  in  order  to  be 
manufactured  into  thofe  coffee- I'iaus  now  fo  generally 
known.  The  mill  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  rollers 
furniihcd  with,  iron  plates  iS  inches  long,  and  lo  or 
12  in  diameter.  Thcfe  moveable  rollers  are  made  to 
approacka  third  which  is  fixed,  and  which  they  call 
the  chops.  Above  die  rollers  is  a  hopper,  m  which 
they  put  the  coffee,  from  wJience  it  falls  between  the 
rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  ftripped  of  its  firll 
fkin,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
form  of  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation  ;  being 
flat  on  the  one  fide  and  round  on  the  other.  From 
this  machine  ir  falls  into  a  brafs  fieve,  where  the  Ikin 
drops  between  the  wires,  while  the  fruit  llides  over 
them  into  the  baiketsplaced  ready  to  receive  it:  it  is  then 
thrown  into  a  veffel  full  of  water,  where  it  foaks  for 
one  night,  and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  walhed.  When 
the  whole  is  finilhed,  and  well  dried,  it  is  put  into  an- 
©tlier  machinccalled  the /i?t-//V;^-w///.  This  isawood- 
en  grinder,  turned  vertically  upon  its  trcndle  by  3. 
mule  or  horfe.  In  pafling  over  the  coffee  it  takes  off 
the  parchment,  which  is  notliing  but  a  thin  ikin  that 
detaches  itfelf  from  the  berry  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it  is  taken  out 
of  this  mill  to  be  put  into  another,  which  is  called  the 
■winno'oiuig-mtll .  This  machine  is  provided  with  four 
pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axJe,  which  is  turned  by  a 
llave  with  confiderable  force  ;  and  the  wind  that  is 
made  by  the  motion  of  thefe  plates  clears  the  coffee 
of  all  the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It  is  after- 
wards put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries, 
and  any  filth  that  may  remain  among  them,  are  fe- 
paratcd  by  negroes,  after  which  the  coffee  is  fit  for 
falc. 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Perfia,.  the 
Eafl:  Indies,  the  Ille  of  Bourbon,  and  feveral  pans  of 
America.  It  is  alfo  raifed  in  botanic  gardens  in  feve- 
ral parts  of  Europe.  Prince  Eitgene's  garden  at  Vi- 
enna produced  more  coffee  than  was  fufficient  for  his 
own  confumption.  It  delights  particularly  in  hills  and 
mountains,  where  its  root  is  almofl  always  dry,  and 
its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle  fliowers.  It 
prefers  a  weflern  afpe(5l,  and  ploughed  ground  with- 
out any  appearance  of  grafs.  The  plants  (hould  be 
placed  at  eight  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in 
holes  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  them- 
felves,  they  w-ould  rife  to  the  height  of  16  or  18  feet, 
as  already  obferved  :  but  they  are  generally  flinted 
to  five,  fo|  the  conveniency  of  gathering  their  fruit 
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with  the  greater  cafe.  Thus  drawft,  they  extend 
their  branches  fo,  that  they  cover  the  whole  fpot  ^ 
round  about  tlicm.  They  begin  to  yield  truit  the  third 
year,  but  are  not  ni  full  bearing  till  the  fifth.  With  the 
ian.e  infirmities  that  molt  other  trees  are  fubjeft  to, 
thcfe  are  likewifc  in  danger  of  being  dcflroycd  by  a 
worm  or  by  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  The 
hills  where  the  coftec-trees  are  found  have  generally 
a  gravelly  or  chalky  bottom.  In  the  lall,  it  languiflics 
for  fome  times  and  then  dies  :  in  the  former,  its  roots, 
which  feldom  fail  of  llriking  between  floncs,  obtain 
nouriihment,  and  keep  the  tree  alive  and  fruitful  for 
30  years.  This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  of  the 
coffee-tree.  The  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  this  period^ 
not  only  finds  himielf  without  trees,  but  has  his  land 
reduced,  that  it  is  nor  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture  ;  and 
unlefs  he  is  fo  fituatcd,  that  he  can  break  up  a  fpot  of 
virgin  land,  to  make  hirafelf  amends  for  that  which  is^ 
totally  exliauflej  by  the  cotice-trces,  his  lofs  is  irre^ 
parable. 

The  coffee  produced  in  Arabia  is  found  fo  greatly.? 
to  excel  that  raifed  in  the  American  plantations  or 
elfewhere,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  now  but 
feldom  pradifcd  in  any  of  the  Britifh  colonies.  Large 
plantations  of  this  kind  were  formerly  made  in  fome 
of  them  ;  and  it  was  propofed  to  the  parliament  to 
give  a  proper  encouragement  for  cultivating  this  com- 
modity there,  fo  as  to  enable  the  planters  to  under- 
fell  the  importers  from  Arabia.  Accordingly,  there- 
was  an  abatement  of  the  duty  payable  on  all  coffee 
imported  from  the  colonies  in  America,  which  at  that 
time  was  fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  cHcouragement  for 
this  kind  of  commerce  ;  but  the  inferiority  of  the  A- 
merican  coffee  to  the  Arabian  hath  alniolt  ruined  the- 
projedl.  Mr  Miller  propofes  fome  improvements  in 
the  method  of  cultivation..  According  to  him,  the 
trees  are  planted  in  too  moifl  a  foil,  and  the  berries 
are  gathered  too  foen.  They  ought,  he  fays,  to  be- 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  trees  till  their  Ikins  are 
Ihrivelled,  and  they  fall  from  the  trees  when  fliaken. 
This  will  indeed  greatly  dimiuLfli  their  weight,  but 
the  value  of  the  commodity  will  thereby  be  increafed 
to  more  than  double  of  that  which  is  gathered  fooner. 
In  Arabia,  they  always  fliake  the  berries  off  the  trees, 
fpreading  cloths  to  receive  them,  and  only  take  fuch 
as  readily  fall  at  each  time.  Another  caufe  m.iy  be 
the  method  of  drying  the  berries.  They  are,  he  ob- 
ferves,  very  apt  to  imbibe  moiflure,  or  the  flavour  of 
any  thing  placed  near  them.  A  bottle  of  rum  placed 
in  a  clofet,  in  which  a  canaller  of  coffee-berries  clofely 
Hopped  was  {landing  on  a  flielf  at  a  conliderable  di- 
flance,  in  a  few  days  fo  impregnated  the  berries  as  to 
render  them  very  difagreeable  :.  the  fame  hath  alfo 
happened  by  a  bottle  of  fpirit  of  wine  Handing  in  the 
fame  clofet  with  coffee  and  tea,  both  which  were  in  a. 
few  days  fpoiled  by  it.  Some  years  ago,  a  coftee- 
fliip  from  India  had  a  few  bags  of  pepper  put  on 
board,  the  flavour  of  which  was  imbibed  by  the  coffee, 
and  the  whole  cargo  fpoiled.  For  thefe  reafons,  Mr 
Millerdiredlsthaicoffee-berries  (hould neverbe  brought 
over  in  fbips  freighted  with  rum,  nor  laid  to  dry 
in  the  houfes  where  fugars  are  boiled  or  rum  diflilled. 
When  they  are  fully  ripe,  they  fhould  be  Ihaken  off 
when  the  trees  are  perfedlly  dry,  and  fpread  upon. 
cloths  in  ihc  fun  to  dry,  carrying  them  every  evening 
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tloffee,    uiiil^r  coTcr,  to  prevent  the  dews  or  rain  from  falling 
^—v——'  on  them.     When  perfectly  dry,  they  ihould  have  their 
outer  ikins  beaten  olf,  and  then  be  carefully  packed  up 
inclotni  or  D.i'^i  three  or  feur  times  double. 

The  cottec-trce,  as  we  have  already  obfcrveJ,  is 
ibnietimes  cultivated  in  European  gardens  ;  but  for 
this  it  requires  the  alfiftancc  of  a  ftove.  It  makes  a 
fine  appeararfce  at  all  fcafons  of  the  year  (being  an 
evergreen)^  but  clpccially  when  in  flower,  and  when 
the  berries  are  red,  which  is  generally  in  the  winter, 
to  that  they  continue  a  long  time  in  that  flate.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  berries  ;  but  they  muft  be  plant- 
ed immediately  when  gathered  from  the  tree,  for  they 
lofe  their  vegetative  quality  in  a  very  Ihort  time  :  when 
fent  abroad  by  the  poll,  they  have  conftantly  failed  in 
thofe  that  have  been  a  fortnight  on  their  journey  ;  fo 
that  where  thefe  trees  are  defired,  the  young  pb.nts 
muftbcfcnt,  if  it  be  at  any  diftance  from  the  place 
where  they  grow.  The  frelh  berries  may  be  planted 
in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark.  If  the  bed  be  of  a  proper  temperature,  the 
young  plants  will  appear  in  a  month  or  five  weeks 
time  ;  and  in  fix  weeks  more,  will  be  ready  for  tranf- 
planting  into  feveral  pots.  During  fummer,  they  mufl 
be  frequently  watered  ;  but  not  in  too  great  plenty, 
otherwife  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  rot.  The  firfl  fign 
of  the  plants  being  dilordered  is  their  leaves  fweating 
«ut  a  clammy  juice  ;  after  Which  they  are  over-run 
with  infers,  that  cannot  be  deflroyed  till  the  plants 
Lave  recovered  their  health  ;  fo  that  on  the  firfi;  ap- 
pearance of  thofe  infefts,  the  trees  fliould  be  removed 
into  freih  earth,  and  all  polFiblc  care  taken  to  recover 
them.  The  diforders  incident  to  them,  generally  pi-o- 
cecd  either  from  their  having  been  put  into  large  pots, 
4)r  from  the  earth  about  them  being  too  (tiff  or  over- 
watered,  The  molt  proper  foil  for  them  is  that 
of  a  kitchen-garden,  which  is  naturally  loofe,  and  not 
fubjed  to  bind,  efpecially  if  it  has  conflantly  been 
well  wrought  and  dunged. 

Coffee  alio  denotes  a  kind  of  drink,  prepared  from 
■thofe  berries  ;  very  familiar  in  Europe  for  thefe  100 
years,  and  among  the  Turks  for  1  70. 

Its  original  is  not  well  known.  Some  afcribe  it  to 
-the  prior  of  a  monaftery  ;  who  being  informed  by  a 
goat-herd,  that  his  cattle  fometimes  browzing  on  the 
4rce  would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  became  curi- 
uus  to  prove  its  virtue  :  accordingly,  he  firfl  tried  it 
on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  fleeping  at  matins. 
Others  from  Sehehabeddin,  refer  the  invention  of 
coffee  to  the  Pcrlians  :  from  whom  it  was  learned  in 
the  rjih  century  by  Gemaleddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  fca  ;  and  who  having  tried 
its  virtues  himlelf,  and  found  that  it  dilTipated  the 
fumes  which  opprelTed  the  head,  infpired  joy,  opened 
(he  bowels,  and  prevented  deep,  without  being  in- 
commoded by  it,  recommended  it  firfl  to  his  der- 
vifes,  with  whom  he  ufed  to  fpend  the  night  in  prayer. 
Their  example  brought  coffee  into  vogue  at  Aden  j 
the  profclfors  of  the  law  tor  iludy,  artifans  to  work, 
trav'-Uers  to  walk  in  the  night,  in  fine  every  body 
at  Aden,  drank  coffee.  Hence  it  palled  to  Mecca ; 
••where  firfl  the  devotees,  then  the  refl  of  the  people, 
took  it.  From  Arabia  Felix  it  psfled  to  Cairo.  In 
1511,  Kahie  Beg  prohibited  it,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
it  inebriated,  and  inclined  to  things  forbidden.     But 


Sultan  Caufou  immediately  after  took  off  the  prohibi-  Co/Tre- 
tioii  ;  and  coffee  advanced  from  Egypt  to  Syria  and  ^ — 
Conflantinople.  The  dcrvifcs  declaimed  againll  it 
trom  the  Alcoran,  which  declares,  that  coal  is  not  of 
the  number  of  things  created  by  God  for  food.  Ac- 
cordingly, ihe  mufti  ordered  the  coffee- houlcs  to  be 
flmt  ;  but  his  fucceifor  declaring  coffee  not  to  be  coal, 
they  were  again  opened  During  the  war  in  Candia, 
the  alfemblies  of  news-mongers  making  too  fret  with 
flate  affairs,  the  grand  vilir  Cuproli  fuppreffed  the- 
coffee-houfes  at  Conflantinople  :  which  tupprcfrton, 
though  /fill  on  foot,  does  not  prevent  the  public  ufe 
of  the  liquor  there.  Thevenot,  the  traveller,  was 
the  firfl  who  brought  it  into  France  ;  and  a  Greek 
fervant,  named  Pafqua,  brought  into  Englnd  by  Mr 
Dan.  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  in  1652,  to  make 
liis  coffee,  firfl  fet  up  the  profellion  of  coffie-man,  and 
introduced  the  drink  into  that  illand. 

The  word  coffei  is  originally  Arabic :  the  Turks  pro- 
nounce it  tahcnh,  and  the  Arabians  cahuah;  which  ionie 
authors  maintain  to  be  a  general  name  for  any  thing 
that  takes  away  the  appetite,  others  for  any  thing  that 
promotes  appetite,  and  others  again  for  any  thing  that 
gives  Arength  and  vigour.  The  Mahometans,  it  is- 
obferved,  diflinguilh  three  kinds  o^ cahuah.  The  firft 
is  wine,  or  any  liquor  that  inebriates  :  the  fccond  is 
made  of  the  pods  that  contain  the  coffee-berry ;  this 
they  call  the  Sultiin's  coffee,  from  their  having  firfl 
introduced  it  on  account  of  its  heating  lefs  than  the 
berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping  the  bowels  open :  the 
third  is  that  made  with  the  berry  itfelf,  which  alone 
is  ufed  in  Europe,  the  pods  being  found  improper  for 
tranfportation.  Some  Europeans  who  imported  the 
pods  called  them  the  flower  of  the  coffee-tree.  The 
deep  brown  colour  of  the  liquor  occalioncd  its  being 
called/)7v//>  0/  the  Indian  ?ii:iiberry,  under  which  fpe- 
■cious  name  it  firfl  gained  ground  in  Europe. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  confifls  in  roafling,  or  gi- 
ving it  a  jull  degree  of  torrefadion  on  an  earthen  or 
metalline  plate,  till  it  have  acquired  a  browifii  hue 
equally  deep  on  all  fides.  It  is  then  ground  in  a  mill, 
as  much  as  ierves  the  preftnt  occafion.  A  proper  quan- 
tity of  water  is  next  boiled,  and  the  ground  coffee  put 
into  it.  After  it  has  jufl  boiled,  it  is  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  the  decoflion  having  flood  a  while  to  fettle 
and  fine,  they  pour  or  decant  it  into  diflies.  The  or- 
dinary  method  of  roafling  cofTee  amongfl  us  is  in  a  tin 
cylindrical  box  full  of  holes,  through  the  middle 
whereof  runs  a  fpit;  under  this  is  a  femicircular 
hearth,  whereon  is  a  large  charcoal-fire:  by  help  of 
a  jack  the  fpit  turns  fwift,  and  fo  roafls  the  berry 
being  now  and  then  taken  up  to  he  Ihaken.  When  the 
oil  rifes,  and  it  is  grown  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  it 
is  emptied  into  two  receivers  made  with  large  hoops, 
wliofe  bottoms  are  iron  plates:  there  the  coffee  is 
lliaken  and  left  till  almofl  cold  ;  and  if  it  look  bright 
and  oily,  it  is  a  fign  it  is  well  done. 

Very  different  accounts  have  hcen  given  of  the  me- 
dicinal qualities  of  this  berry.     To  determine  its  real 
effefls  on  the  human  body,  Dr  Percival  has  made  fe- 
veral experiments,  the  i^fult  of  \i  hich  he  gives  in  the 
following  words-:  "  From  thefe  obfervations  we  may  Effjy,, 
infer  that  coffee  is  (lightly  aftringcnt,  and  antifceptic  j  Vul.  U. 
that  it   moderates    alimentary    fermentation,  and    is  p.  i»7j 
powerfully  fedative.     Its  action  on  the  nervous  fyflem 
Q.  2  pro- 
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Coffe;,  probably  depends  on  tlie  oil  it  contains ;  which  re- 
CoiTer.  ceives  its  flavour,  and  is  rendered  mildly  enipyreu- 
"  'matJc,  by  the  proceis  of  roafling.  Neumann  obtained 
by  dillillaiion  from  one  pound  of  cotfee,  five  ounces 
five  drachms  and  a  hall'  of  water,  lix  ounces  and  half 
a  drachm  of  thick  fetid  oil,  and  four  ounces  and  two 
drachms  of  a  caput  mortuum.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  rye,  torrelied  with  a  few  almonds,  which  furnilh 
the  necellary  proportion  of  oil,  is  now  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  fubititute  for  thefe  berries. 

*'  The  medicinal  qualities  of  coftee  feem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  grateful  fenfation  which  it  produces  in 
the  Ilomach,  and  Irom  the  fedative  powers  it  exerts 
on  the  v!s  vit.e.  Hence  it  aJilil  digcllion,  and  re- 
lieves the  headach  ;  and  is  taken  in  large  quantities, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  by  the  Turks  and  Arabians  ; 
becauleit  couuteraits  the  narcotic  cttecfs  of  opium,  to 
the  ufe  of  which  thofe  nations  are  much  addicted. 

"  In  delicate  habits,  it  often  occafions  watchfulnefs 
tremors,  and  many  of  thofe  complaints  which  are  de- 
nominated nervous.  It  has  been  even  fufpefted  of 
producing  pallies ;  and  from  my  own  obfervation,  I 
ihould  apprehend,  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
Slare  affirms  that  he  became  paralytic  by  the  too  li- 
beral ufe  of  coffee,  and  that  his  diforder  Vk'as  remo- 
ved by  abllinence  from  that  liquor. 

"  The  following  curious  and  important  obferva- 
tion is  extrarted  from  a  letter  with  which  I  was  ho- 
noured by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  April  1773  '•  "  On 
reading  your  fedion  concerning  coffee,  one  quality 
occurred  to  me  which  1  have  obferved  of  that  liquor, 
confirming  what  you  have  faid  of  its  fedative  virtues. 
It  is  the  bcft  abatei;  of  the  paroxyfms  of  the  periodic 
allhma  that  I  have  feen.  The  coffee  ought  to  be  of 
the  bed  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  ftrong 
immediately  after  grinding  it.  I  have  commonly  or- 
dered an  ounce  for  one  dilh  :  which  is  to  be  repeated 
frefh  after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  ; 
and  which  I  direft  to  be  taken  without  milk  or  fugar. 
The  medicine  in  general  is  mentioned  by  Mufgrave, 
in  his  trcatife  De  arthritide  anomla  :  but  I  firfl  heard 
of  it  from  a  phyUcian  in  this  place,  who  having  once 
praiftifed  it  in  Litchfield,  had  been  informed  by  the 
old  people  of  that  place,  that  Sir  John  Floyer,  during 
the  latter  year  of  his  life,  kept  free  from,  or  at  leaft 
lived  cafy  under,  his  afthma,  from  the  ufe  of  very 
Itrong  cotTee.  This  difcovery  it  feems,  he  made  af- 
ter the  publication  of  his  book  npon  that  difeafe." 
Since  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  I  have  frequently  di- 
rciSled  coffee  in  the  aflhma  with  great  fuccefs." 

COFFER,  in  architedlure,  a  fquare  deprclfure  or 
finking  in  each  interval  between  the  modillions  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice  :  ordinarily  filled  up  with  a  rofe, 
fometimes  with  a  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment. 

Coffer,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  hollow  lodg- 
ment, athwart  a  dry  moat,  from  6  to  7  feet  deep, 
and  from  16  to  18  broad  :  the  upper  part  made  of 
pieces  of  timber  raifed  two'  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  moat  ;  which  little  elevation  has  hurdles  laden 
•with  earth  for  its  covering,  and  ferves  as  a  parapet 
with  erabrafures  :  the  coffer  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
the  caponiere,  excepting  that  this  laft  is  fometimes 
made  bej'ond  the  counterfcarp  on  the  glacis  ;  and  the 
coffer  always  in  the  moat  taking  up  its  whole  breadth, 
which  the  caponiere  docs  not.     It  differs   from  the 
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travcrfe  aiid  gallery,  in   that  thefe  latter  arc  made  by    Cofferer 
the  bcllegers,  and  the  cotter  by  the   bclieged.     The     Cofiin.' 

beficged  generally  n.ake  ufe  of  coffers  torcpulfe  the  ^~~^ ' 

btliegers  when  they  endeavour  to  pafs  the  ditch.  To 
fave  thcmfelves  from  ihc  fire  of  theic  coffers,  the  be- 
liegers  throw  up  tlie  earth  on  that  fide  towards  the 
coffer. 

COFFERER  oj  the  King's  houshold,  in  Britain,  a 
principal  oiticer  in  ihe  court,  next  under  the  comptroller. 
He  was  likewife  a  wlute-fiaff  officer,  and  always  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  He  had  a  fpecial  charge 
and  overfight  of  the  other  officers  of  the  houfehold. 
He  paid  the  wages  of  the  king's  fcrvants  below  flairs, 
and  for  provilions  as  directed  by  the  board  of  green 
cloth.  This  office  is  now  fapprelTed,  and  the  buiinefs 
of  it  is  tranfacted  by  the  lord  fleward,  and  paymafler 
of  the  houfehold.  He  had  L.  100  a-year  wages,  and 
L.  400  a-year  board-v^ages. 

COFFIN,  the  chcfl  in  which  dead  bodies  are  put 
into  the  ground. 

The  fepulchral  honours  paid  te  the  manes  of  de- 
parted friends  in  ancient  times,  demand  attention, 
and  are  extremely  curious.  Their  being  fr/t  hito  a 
cojjin  has  been  particularly  conlidered  as  a  mark  of 
the  higheil  diftindion.  With  us  the  pooreft  people 
have  thtircofnns.  If  the  relations  cannot  afford  them 
the  parilh  is  at  the  expence.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  eafl  they  arc  not  at  all  made  ufe  of  in  our  times  ; 
Turks  and  Chriftians,  as  Thevenot  allures  us,  agree 
in  this.  The  ancient  Jews  feem  to  have  buried  their 
dead  in  the  fame  manner  :  neither  was  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  it  flrould  feem,  put  into  a  coffin ;  nor  that 
of  Eliffia,  2  Kings  xiii.  21.  whofe  bones  were  touched 
by  thecorpfe  that  was  let  down  a  litiie  ajter  into  his^ 
fepulchre.  However,  that  they  were  anciently  made 
ufe  of  in  Egypt,  all  agree  ;  and  antique  cijf)ns  offtons 
ii\\J}co7uore  wood,  are  flill  to  be  feen  in  that  country  ; 
not  to  mention  thofe  faid  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of 
paftcboard  ;  formed  by  folding  or  glewing  cloth  to- 
gether a  great  many  times,  curioully  plaftered,  and 
then  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  being  an  ancient 
Egyptian  cuflom,  and  not  pradifed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  were,  doubtlefs,  the  caufe  that  the 
facred  hiftorian  exprefsly  obferves  of  Jofeph,  that  he 
was  not  only  enbalmed,  but  put  into  a  coffin  too  *  ;  'Gen.). 160 
both  beingmanagenients peculiar  to  the  Egyptians. 

Biffiop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  on  this  palfage, 
takes  notice  of  thefe  Egyptian  coffins  of  fycomore 
wood,  and  of  pafte-board  ;  but  he  doth  not  mention 
the  contrary  ufage  in  the  neighbouring  countries 
which  was  requifite,  one  might  fuppofe,  in  order  fully 
to  illuflrate  the  place:  but  even  this  perhaps  would 
not  have  conveyed  the  whole  idea  of  the  facred  au- 
thor. Maillet  apprehends  rtiat  all  were  not  enclofed 
in  coffins  who  were  laid  in  the  Egyptian  repofitories 
of  the  dead  :  but  that  it  was  an  honour  appropriated 
to  pcrfons  of  figure :  for  after  having  given  an  ac- 
count of  feveral  riches  found  in  thofe  chambers  of 
death,  he  adds  f,  "  But  it  muft  not  be  imagined  that  •)■  Let.  vu. 
the  bodies  depolited  in  this  gloomy  apartments  were  p-  281. 
a/1  inclofed  in  chefts,  and  placed  in  niches.  The 
greatefl  part  were  finiply  embalmed  and  fvvathed  af- 
ter that  manner  which  every  one  hatji  fome  notion 
of;  after  which  they  laid  them  one  by  the  fide  of 
another  without  any  ceremony.     Some  were  even  laid 
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Coffin  in  thefe  tombs  without  any  embalming  at  all }  or  fiich 
Cognate,  a  (light  cue,  clut  there  remains  nothing  of  them  in 
'  "'  '  the  linen  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  but  the  bones, 
and  thofc  half  rotten.  It  is  prooablc,  that  each 
conhdcrable  family  had  one  of  thefe  burial-places  to 
thcmfelves ;  that  the  nicchcs  were  deligned  for  the 
bodies  of  the  heads  of  the  families  ;  and  iliat  thofe  of 
their  domelf  ics  or  llaves  had  no  other  care  taken  of 
them  than  the  laying  them  on  the  ground,  after  ha- 
ving been  embalmed,  or  even  without  that  ;  which, 
with  ui  doubr,  was  alio  all  that  was  done  even  to  the 
heads  of  families  of  Icfs  diflindion."  After  this  he 
gives  an  account  of  a  way  of  burial,  praCtifed  anci- 
ently in  chat  coimtry,  which  had  been  but  lately  difco- 
vered  ;  and  which-  conliiled  in  placing  the  bodies,  af- 
ter they  were  fwathed,  upon  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
covering  them  with  a  mat,  under  a  depth  of  land  of 
feven  or  eight  feet. 

That  cojji.is  then  were  not  nniverfally  ufed  in  E- 
gypt,  is  undoubted  from  thefe  accounts  ;  and  probably 
they  were  only  perfons  of  dilliacfion  who  were  buried 
in  them.  It  is  alio  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in 
times  fo  remote  as  that  of  Jufeph,  they  might  be 
much  lefs  common  than  afterwards;  and  conlequently, 
that  Jofeph's  being  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt  might  be 
mentioned  with  a  delign  to  exprefs  the  great  honours 
which  the  Egyptians  did  him  at  his  death,  as  well  as 
in  life,  being  interred  after  the  molt  fumptuous  man- 
ner of  the  Egyptians,  embahiud,  and  put  into  a  cojjiii. 
Agreeably  to  this,  the  Septuagint  verlion,  vv'hich  was 
made  for  Egyptians,  feems  to  reprefent  coffins  as  a 
mark  of  grandeur.     Job  xxi.  32. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  account,  that  the  widow 
of  Nain's  fon  is  reprefented  as  carried  forth  to  be 
buried  in  a  s-op©-,  or  "  on  a  bier:"  for  the  pre- 
fent  inhabitants  of  the  Levant,  who  are  well  known 
to  lay  their  dead  bodies  in  the  earth  uniuclofed,  carry 
them  frequently  out  to  burial  in  a  kind  of  coffin.  So 
Dr  Ruflel,  in  particular,  defcribes  the  bier  ufed  for 
the  Turks  at  Aleppo,  as  a  kind  of  coffin  much  in  the 
form  of  ours,  only  that  the  lid  rifcs  with  a  ledge  in 
the  middle.  Chriltians,  indeed,  as  he  tells  us,  are  car- 
ried to  the  grave  on  an  open  bier  :  but  as  the  moil 
common  kind  of  bier  refembles  our  coffins,  that  ufed 
by  the  people  of  Naiu  might  very  poilibly  be  of  the 
fame  kind ;  in  which  cafe  the  word  <rof@„  was  very 
proper. 

COGGLE,  or  Cog,  a  fmall  fiftiing-boat  upon  the 
coafbs  of  Yorkfnire  :  and  cogs  (cogones)  are  a  kind  of 
little  ihips  or  vellels  ufed  in  the  rivers  Oufe  and  Hum- 
ber  ;  (Stat.  23.  H.  VIII.  c.  iS.)  PriCparatu  cogonibus, 
galUis,  <br  aliis  rtavibiis,  ire.  (Matt.  Paris,  ann.  1066.) 
And  hence  the  cogracn,  boatmen,  and  feamen,  who  af- 
ter fliipwreck  or  lolfes  by  fea  travelled  and  wandered 
about  to  defraud  the  people  by  begging  and  Itealing, 
imtil  they  were  reftrained  by  proper  laws. 

COGITATION,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  the  ait 
of  thinking. 

COGNAC,  a  town  of  France  in  Angoumois,  with 
a  caftle,  where  Francis  I.  was  born.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Charaute,  in  a  very  pleafant  country,  abounding 
in  wine,  and  remarkable  for  excellent  brandy.  W. 
Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  42. 

COGNATE,  in  Scots  law,  any  male  relation  thro' 
the  mother.. 


COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  fur  that  Cognatiu.-i 
line  ol  coulangumity  which  is  between  males  and  fe-  H 

imilcs,  both  dcfcended  from  the  fame  father;  as  ag-   Cohtfion. 

nation  is  tor  the  line  of  parentage  between  males  only  ^ " ' 

defcendcd  from  the  fame  Itock. 

COoNI,  an  ancient  and  itroiig  town  of  Caramania 
in  Turkey  in  Alia,  and  the  rcfidence  of  a  beglerbeg. 
It  is  leated  in  a  pleafant  country,  abounding  in  corn, 
fruits,  pulfe,  and  cattle.  Here  are  iheep  whole  tails 
weigh  30  pounds.  E.  Long.  32.  56.  N.  Lat.  37.  56. 
COGNITIONIS  cAUbA,  in  Scots  law.  When  a 
creditor  charges  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter,  in 
order  to  conftitute  the  debt  againil  him,  and  the  heir 
renounces  the  fncceffion,  the  creditor  can  obtain  no 
decreet  of  coullitution  of  that  debt  againil  the  heir  ; 
but  only  a  decreet  iubjefting  the  LtrciJit,u  jaceiis,  or 
the  ellate  which  belonged  to  the  debtor,  to  his  dili- 
gence :  and  this  is  called  a  decreet  cognitionis  caufa. 

COGNIZANCE,  orCoNN USANCE,  in  Englilh  law, 
has  divers  lignifications.  Sometimes  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  a  line,  or  confeffion  of  fomcthiug  done  ; 
fometimcs  the  hea»-ing  of  a  matter  judicially,  as  to  take 
cognizance  ofacaufe  ;  an  dfometimes  a  particular  jurif- 
dietion,  as  cognizance  of  pleas  is  an  authority  to  call 
a  caufe  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which  no  pcrfon 
can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can  fliow  a  charter  for 
it.  The  cognizance  is  a  privilege  granted  to  a  city 
or  a  town  to  hold  plea  of  all  contra^Hs,  6-c.  within  the 
liberty  ;  and  if  any  one  is  impleaded  for  fuch  maiteis 
in  the  courts  at  Weftminller,  the  mayor,  tc.  of  fuch 
franchife  may  demand  cognizance  of  the  plea,  and 
that  it  may  be  determined  before  iheni. 

Cognizance  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  badge  on  a  vvater- 
man'.s  or  ferving-man's  lleeve,  which  is  commonly  the 
giver's  creft,  whereby  he  is  difcerned  to  belong  tu  this 
or  that  nobleman  or  gentleman. 
COGS.     SeeCoGGLE. 

COHABITATION,  denotes  the  ftate  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  live  together  without  being  legally 
married.  By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  cohabita- 
tion for  year  and  day,  or  a  complete  twelvemonth,  is 
deemed  equivalent  to  matrimony. 

CO  IIElK,  one  who  fucceeds  to  a  lliare  of  an  inheri- 
tance, to  be  divided  among  feveral. 

COHESION,  one  of  the  four  fpeeies  of  attraflion, 
denoting  that  force  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies  ad- 
here or  ftick  together.  ^ 

This  power  was  firfl  confidered  by  Sir  Ifaac  New-  Confidertd- 
ton  as  one  of  the  properties  eifential  to  all  matter,  and  hy  sirifaao 
the  caufe  of  all  that  variety  we  obferve  in  the  texture  Newton  a« 
of  diiferent  terreftrial  bodies.     He  did  not,  however,  ^"  ':'''<'"''^1 
abfolutely  determine  that  the  power  of  cohefion  was  J^'^^'.'J*^"^ 
an  immaterial  one  ;  but  thought  it  might  poffibly  arifc, 
as  well  as  that  of  gravitation,  from  the  action  of  an         a 
ether.     His  account  of  the  original  conllitmion  of  mat-  Hisaccount 
ter  is  as  follows  :  It  feems  probable,  that  God  in  the  of  the  ori- 
beginning  formed  ?Jintter  in  folid,  malTy,  impenetrable,  g'"al  con- 
moveahle  particles  ;  of  fuch  fizes,  figures,  and  other  '^''"''""  *^ 
properties,  and  in  fuch  proportion   to  fpacc,  as  moll  '"""^''' 
conduced  to  the  end  for  which  lie  formed  them  :   and 
that  thefe  primitive  particles  being  folid,  are  incom- 
parably harder  than  any  porous  bodies   compofed  of 
them  ;  even  fo  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break 
in  pieres;    no   ordinary  power  being   able  to  divide 
what  God.himfelf  wade  one  at  the  firft  creation.  While 

the 
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CohcTiaii.  tlie  pinides  continue  entire,  they  may  compofe  bodies 
^~— v-^  of  one  and  the  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages  ; 
but  IlioukI  they   wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the 
nature  of  all  things  depending  on  them  would  be  chan- 
ged.    Water  and.  earth  compofed  of  old  worn  panicles 
and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  now  be  of  the 
fame  texture   witli  water  and  eartii  compofed  of  en- 
tire particles  in  the  beginning.     And  therefore,    that 
nature  may  be  lafling,  the  chinges  ot  corporeal  tilings 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  various  feparaiions  and  new 
alTociatians  and  motions  of  thtfe  permanent  particles  ; 
compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midll 
of  folid  particles,  but  where  ihcfe  particles  arc  laid  to- 
gether, and  touch  in  a  few  points."     It  fcems  farther, 
"  That  thefe  particles  have  not  only  a  vis  in.rtj.-e,  ac- 
companied Tv'ith  fuch  paillve  laws  of  motion  as  natu- 
rally refult  from   that   force  ;   but  alfo   that  they  are 
moved  by  certain  aclive  principles,  fuch  as  that  of  gra- 
vity, and  that  which  caufcth  fermentation  and  the  co- 
liefion  of  bodies.     Thcfc  principles  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  not  as  occult  qualities,  fuppofcd  to  refult  from  the 
.  fpecific  forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature 
by  which  the  things  themfelves    are   formed;    their 
truth    appearing   to  us  by  phenomena,   though  their 
caufe  is  not  yet  difcovered." 
Attrailion       The  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  the  difFe- 
ihe  general  rent  bodies  in  the  univerfe  are  compofed,  according 
law  of  11a-  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  that  of  attraction  :   ;.  e.  "  Evc- 
ture.  ry  particle   of  matter  has  an  attrai.^ive  force,    or  a 

tendency   to  every   other  particle ;    which  power  is 
flrongell   in   the   point  of  contaft,  and  fuddcnly  de- 
creafes,  infonmch  that  it  afts  no  more  at  the  Icafi  fen- 
lible  diftance  ;  and  at  a  greater  diflance  is  converted 
into  a  repellent  force,  whereby   the   parts  fly    from 
each  other.     On  this  principle  of  attradion  may  wc 
account  for  the  cohefion  of  bodies,  otherwife  inexpli- 
.         cable, 
formation       "  The  fmallcft  particles  may  cohere  by  the  ftrong- 
of  particles  eft  attractions,  and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker 
«f  different  virtue  ;  and  many  of  thefe  may  cohere,  and  compofe 
2aei.  bigger  particles,  whofc  virtue  is  ftill  lefs  ;   and  fo  on 

for  divers  fucceffions,  nntil  the  progreflion  end  in  the 
biegeft  particles,  on  which  the  operations  in  chemiftry, 
and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  depend  ;  and  which, 
5         by  cohering,  compofe  bodies  of  a  fenfible  magnitude. 
Diftinilian  If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends  or  yields  inward  to 
6f  bodies     prcflure  without  any  Aiding  of  its  parts,  it  is  hard  and 
'"'"'"■■'!'    elaftic  ;  returning  to  its  figure  with   a  force  arifing 
^  '  "^   'from  the  mutual  attraflion  of  its  parts.     If  the  parts 
Aide  from  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or  foft. 
If  they  Ilip  eafily,  and  are  of  a  fit  fize  to  be  agita- 
ted by  heat,  and  the  heat   is   great  enough  to  keep 
them  in  agitation,  the  body  is  fluid  ;  and  if  it  be  apt 
to  flick  to  things,  it  is  humid  ;   and  the  drops  of  eve- 
ry fluid   affedt  a  round  figure  Vy  the  mutual  attrac- 
tions of  their  parts,  as  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  fea 
afFedls  a  round  figure  from  the  mutual  attradlion  and 
gravity  of  its  parts. 

"  Since  metals  diflblved  in  acids  attraft  but  a  fmall 

Q         quantity  of  the  acid,  their  attractive  force  reaches  but 

— Jisiftence     to  a  fmall  diftance.  '  Now,  as  in  .algebra,  where  af- 

of  rcpulfive  firmative  quantities  ceafe,  their  negative  ones  begin  ; 

power  pro- fo  in  mechanics,  where  attraction  ccafes,   there  a  re- 

^"^'  pulfive  virtue  niufl:  fucceed.     That  there  really  is  fuch 

.  a  virtue  fcems  to  follow  from'the  reflections  and 'in- 
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flections  of  the  rays  of  light ;  the  rays  being  repelled  Cohtfior. 
by  bodies  in  both  thefe  caies  without  the  immediate  *~~^''~~' 
contact  of  the  reflecting  or  inflcCting  body.  The  fame 
thing  letms  alfo  to  ioiiow  irom  the  emillion  of  light ; 
a  ray,  as  foon  as  flraken  ofl^  iiom  a  body  by  the  vibra- 
ting motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  got  beyond 
the  reach  of  attraction,  bcijig  driven  away  with  ex- 
ceeding great  velocity  :  for  that  force  which  is  fufR- 
cicnt  to  turn  it  back  in  refleCfion  may  be  fuflicient  tu 
emit  it.  From  the  fame  repelling  power  it  feems  tu 
be  that  flics  walk  upon  the  water  w  ithout  w etting  their 
feet  ;  that  the  objtCt-glafles  of  long  telekopes  lie  up- 
oii  one  another  without  touching;  and  that  dry  pow- 
ders are  diflicultly  made  to  touch  one  another  lb  as  to 
flick  together,  v\  ithout  melting  them  or  welting  them 
with  water,  which,  by  exhaling,  may  bring  them  to- 
gether. 

"  The  particles  of  all  hard  homogeneous  bodies 
which  tou'.ii  one  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force  : 
to  account  for  which,  fomc  philolophers  have  recourfe 
to  a  kind  of  hooked  atoms,  which  in  eft'eCl  is  nothing 
clfe  but  to  beg  the  queftion.  Others  imagine,  that 
the  particles  of  bodies  are  connected  by  refl:,  ;.  e.  in  ef- 
feCt  by  nothing  at  all ;  and  others,  by  confpiring  mo- 
tions, /.  e.  by  a  relative  refl  among  thcmftlves.  For 
myfelf,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  particles  of 
bodies  cohere  by  an  attractive  force,  whereby  they  tend 
mutually  to  each  other." 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  and  conftitutiou 
of  bodies,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except  that  they 
are  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  particles, 
kept  together  by  a  force  or  power ;  but  of  what  na- 
ture that  power  is,  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
wc  mufl  remain  ignorant  till  farther  experiments  are 
made.  Some  of  the  Newtonian  philolophers,  how- 
ever, have  pofitively  determined  thefe  powers  to  be 
immaterial.  In  confcquence  of  this  fuppolition,  they 
have  fo  refined  upon  attractions  and  repulfions,  that 
their  fyftems  feem  not  far  from  downright  fcepticifm, 
or  denying  the  cxiftence  of  matter  altogether.  A 
fyfl;em  of  this  kind  we  find  adopted  by  Dr  Prieitley,* 
from  Mellrs  Bofcovich  and  Michell,  in  order  to  folve 
fomc  difficulties  concerning  the  Newtonian  doCtrine  of 
light.  "  The  eafielt  method  (f^ys  he)  of  folving  all 
difficulties,  is  to  adopt  the  hypotheils  of  Mr  Bofcovich, 
who  fuppofes  that  matter  is  not  impenetrable,  as  has 
been  perhaps  univerfally  taken  for  granted  ;  but  that 
it  confilts  of  phyfical  points  only,  endued  with  powers 
of  attraction  and  repulfion  in  the  fame  manner  as  folid 
matter  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  :  provided  there- 
fore that  any  body  move  with  a  fnfficient  degree  of 
velocity,  or  have  a  fufficient  7n(iineiit!iK:  to  overcome 
any  powers  of  repulfion  th.at  it  may  meet  with,  it  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  any  body 
whatever  ;  for  nothing  elfe  will  penetrate  one  ano- 
ther but  powers,  fuch  as  we  khow  do  in  faCt  cxifl 
in  the  fame  place,  and  counterbalance  or  over-rule 
one  another.  The  moft  obvious  difficulty,  and  indeed 
almoft  the  only  one  that  attends  this  hypothtfis,  as  it 
fuppofes  the  mutual  penetrability  of  matter,  arifes 
from  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  matter,  and  the  diffi- 
culty we  meet  \\  ith  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies 
into  the  fame  place.  But  it  is  demonflrable  that  the 
firft-obftruCtion  arifes  from  no  aCtnal  contaCt  of  mat- 
ter, but  from  mere  powers  of  repulfion.     This  difli- 

culty 
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citlty  we  can  overcome ;  and  having  got  within  one 
fphere  of  repullion,  we  fancy  that  we  arc  now  im- 
peded by  the  folid  matter  itfelf.  Bai  the  very  fame 
is  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  mankind  with  re- 
fpett  to  the  tirfl  obftruction.  Why,  therefore,  may 
not  the  next  be  only  another  fphere  of  repullion, 
which  may  only  requite  a  -greater  force  than  we  can 
apply  to  overcome  it,  without  difordering  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  conllitucnt  particles  ;  but  which  may  be 
overcome  by  a  body  moving  with  the  amazing  velocity 
of  light. 

"  This  fcherae  of  the  immateriality  of  matter,  as  it 
may  be  called,  or  rather  the  tuutual  penetration  of  mat- 
ter, firfl  occurred  to  Mr  Michell  on  reading  Baxter  on 
the  ivimateriality  oj  the  Son/.  He  found  th.lt  this  au- 
thor's idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  confifted  as  it  were 
of  bricks  cemented  together  witli  immaterial  mortar. 
Thefe  bricks,  if  he  would  be  confUlent  with  his  own 
reafoning,  were  again  compofed  of  lefs  bricks,  ce- 
mented likewife  by  an  immaterial  mortar ;  and  ib  oii 
ad  infinitum.  This  putting  Mr  Michell  upon  the  con- 
fuleration  of  the  feveral  appearances  of  nature,  he  be- 
gan to  percieve  that  the  bricks  were  fo  covered  with 
this  immaterial  mortar,  that  if  they  had  any  exilleiKe 
at  all,  it  could  not  poliibly  be  percieved  ;  every  ef- 
fe(5t  being  produced,  in  nine  inltances  of  ten  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  in  the  tenth  alfo,  by  this  im- 
material, fpiritual,  and  penetrable  mortar.  Inifead 
therefore  of  placing  the  world  upon  the  giant,  the 
giant  upon  the  tortoife,  and  the  tortoife  upon  he 
could  not  tell  what,  he  placed  the  world  at  once  upon 
itfelf." 

Other  pliilofophers  have  fuppofed  the  powers  both 
of  gravitation  and  cohellon  to  be  material;  and  to  be 
only  different  aflions  of  the  etherial  fluid,  or  elemen- 
tary fire.  In  fupport  of  this  it  hath  been  urged,  that 
before  we  have  rccourfe  to  a  fpiritual  and  immaterial 
power  as  the  caufe  of  any  natural  phenomenon,  we 
ought  to  be  well  allured  that  there  is  no  material  fub- 
flance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is  capable 
of  producing  fuch  effeds.  In  the  prcfent  cafe,  wc 
are  fo  far  from  having  fuch  aflTurance,  that  dte  contra- 
ry is  manifeft  to  our  fenfes.  One  inftance  of  this  is 
in  the  experiment  with  the  Magdeburg  kemifph^res,  as 
they  are  called.  Thefe  are  two  hollow  hemifpheres 
of  brafs,  exaftly  fitted  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  form 
one  globe  when  joined  together,  without  admitting  any 
air  at  the  joining.  In  this  fiate,  if  the  air  within 
them  is  cxhaufted  by -means  of  a  pump,  they  will  co- 
here with  fuch  force,  if  they  are  five  or  fix  inches  di- 
ameter, as  to  require  a  weight  of  fome  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  feparate  them.  The  prellure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  we  fee,  is  in  this  cafe  capable  of  produ- 
cing a  very  flrong  cohefion  ;  and  if  there  is  in  nature 
any  fluid  more  penetrating,  as  well  as  more  power- 
ful in  its  efFcfts,  than  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  poffible 
that  what  is  called  the  attraction  of  cohefion  may  fome 
how  or  other  be  an  efFed  of  the  action  of  that  fluid. 
Such  a  fluid  as  this  is  the  element  of  (ire.  Its  adivity 
is  fuch  as  to  penerate  all  bodies  whatever  ;  and  in  the 
Hate  in  which  it  is  commonly  called //■<?,  it  afts  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  contained  in  the 
body.  In  this  flate,  it  is  capable  of  dilfolving  the 
ftrongefl  cohefions  obfervcd  in  nature  :  but  whatever 
is  capable  of  difTolving  any  cohefion,  muft  neceffarily 
Vie  cnditcd  with  greater  power  than  that  by  whick  the 


cohefion  is  cauTcJ.  Fire,  therefore,  being  able  to  Cohtnon, 
diliblve  cohclions,  muft  alio  be  capable  of  cauling  Colioba- 
them,  provided  its  power  is  exerted  for  that  purpofe.       *'""• 

Nor  will  it  feem  at  all  llrange  that  this  fluid  fhould  ad  ' " ' 

in  two  fuch  oppolite  ways,  when  we  conlidcr  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  which  it  allumes.  Thefe  arc 
three,  viz.  Are  or  heat,  in  which  it  confumes,  dc- 
ftroys,  and  dilfolves:  light,  in  which  it  feems  deprived 
of  all  dellrutlivc  or  dillblvent  power,  and  to  be  the 
moft  mild,  quiet,  and  placid  being  in  nature.  The 
third  flate  of  this  element  is,  when  it  becomes  what 
is  called  the  eledric  fluid;  and  then  it  attrjfls,  re- 
pels, and  moves  bodies  in  a  vaft  variety  of  ways, 
without  either  burning  or  rendering  them  vilible  by 
its  light.  In  this  Hate  it  is  not  lefs  powerful  than  iii 
either  of  the  other  two ;  for  a  violent  lliock  of  elec- 
tricity will  difplace  and  tear  in  pieces  the  moft  heavy 
and  folid  bodies.  The  feeming  capricious  nature  of 
this  fluid,  however,  probably  renders  it  lefs  fufpefted 
as  the  caufe  of  cohcUon,  than  it  otherwife  would  be, 
were  the  attracT;ions  regular  and  permanent,  which 
we  obfervc  it  to  occafion.  But  here  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  fluid  has  an  exiflence  in  all  bodies  before  the 
experiments  are  tried  which  make  its  efFefts  vifible  to 
us,  and  was  ading  in  them  according  to  its  fettled 
and  eftabliflied  laws.  While  afting  in  this  manner  it 
was  perfectly  invifible  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is,  to  pro- 
duce fome  little  infringement  of  thefe  regular  laws 
according  to  which  it  commonly  afts.  In  fome  cafes, 
however,  the  eleftrical  attradions  produced  by  art  are 
found  to  be  pretty  permanent  and  ftrong.  Thus,  Mr 
Symmer,  in  fome  experiments  with  lilk  ftockings, 
found  their  attraction  fo  ftrong,  that  it  required  up- 
wards of  15  pounds  weight  to  feparate  them  from 
each  other  ;  and  this  attra(5lion  would  continue  for 
more  than  an  hour.  In  plates  of  glafs,  too,  he  ob- 
ferved  a  remarkable  cohefion  when  eleftrified.  In 
thePhllofophical  Traufadions  for  1777,  we  find  this 
hypothefrs  taken  notice  of,  and  in  fome  meafure  adopt- 
ed, by  Mr  Henly.  "  Some  gentlemen  (fays  he)  Iiave 
fuppofed  that  the  eledric  matter  is  the  caufe  of  the 
cohefion  of  the  particles  of  bodies.  If  the  clcdric 
matter  be,  as  I  fufpeiSt,  a  real  elementary  tire  inhe- 
rent in  all  bodies,  that  opinion  may  probably  be  well 
founded  ;  and  perhaps  the  foklering  of  metals,  and 
the  cementation  of  iron,  by  fire,  may  be  confidered  as 
ftrong  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their  hypothefis." 

On  this  laft  hypothefis  we  muft  obferve,  that  if  the 
electric,  or  any  other  fluid,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  attradion  of  cohefion  univcrfally,  the  particles 
of  that  fluid  muft  be  dcftiiute  of  all  cohefion  between 
themfelves  ;  otherwife  we  fliould  be  at  as  great  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  cohefion  of  thefe  particles,  as  for 
that  of  tcrreftrial  matter.  Philofophers,  indeed,  do 
not  fuppofe  any  cohefion  between  the  particles  of  the 
cledric  lluid  themfelves  ;  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  particles  of  this  fluid  are  repullive  of  one  ano- 
ther, though  atiradcd  by  all  other  matter.  Jf  this  iis 
a  fad,  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  eledric  fluid  to  be  the 
caufe  of  cohefion.  The  probability  or  improbability 
of  the  hypothefis  juft  mentioned,  muft  greatly  depend 
on  its  being  afcertained  whether  the  particles  of  the 
eledric  fluid  do  really  repel  one  another,  and  attrad 
all  other  kinds  of  matter,  or  not ;  but  for  this  we  muft 
refer  to  the  article  Electricity. 

COHOBATION,  in  cheinifby,  an  cperaijon  by 
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Cohorn  which  the  fame  liquof  is  frequently  diftillcd  from  the 
y  fame  body,  cither  with  an  intention  to  diilolve  this 
^  ^'''"'  body,  or  to  produce  fome  change  upon  it.  Tliis  is 
one  of  thofc  operations  which  the  ancient  cheniifts 
pradiltd  with  great  patience  and  zeal,  and  which  are 
now  neglected.  To  make  this  operation  cafier,  and 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  frequently  changing  the  vel- 
fels,  a  particular  kind  of  alembic,  called  a  pi'iicaii,  was 
invented.  This  velfel  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cu- 
curbit with  an  alembic-head,  but  had  two  fponts  com- 
municating with  the  bojy.  As  the  vapour  rofe  up 
into  the  head,  it  was  gradually  condenfed,  and  ran 
down  the  fpoats  into  the  body  of  the  pelican,  from 
whence  it  was  again  diftiUed  ;  and  fo  on.  This  vef- 
fel  is  reprefented  Plate  CXXXIV.  fig.  6. 

COHORN  (N.)  the  greatcft  engineer  Holland  has 
produced.  Among  his  other  works,  which  are  efleem- 
cd  mafter- pieces  of  ikill,  he  fortified  Bergen-op-zoom  ; 
which,  to  the  furprife  of  all  Europe,  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  i  747.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  fortilicatiou  ; 
and  died  in  i  704. 

COHORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  part 
«f  the  Roman  legion,  comprehending  about  600  men. 
There  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the  firfl  of  which 
exceeded  all  the  rell  both  in  dignity  and  number  of 
men.  When  the  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
the  firft  cohort  took  up  the  right  of  the  firft  line  ; 
the  reft  followed  in  their  natural  order  :  fo  that  the 
third  was  in  the  centre  of  the  firll  line  of  the  legion, 
and  the  fifth  on  the  left  ;  the  fecond  between  the  firft 
and  third  ;  and  the  fourth  between  the  third  and  fifth: 
the  five  remaining  cohorts  formed  a  fcond  line  in  their 
natural  order. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  fergeant  at  law,  who  is  cal- 
cd  fergeant  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear 
under  their  caps,  when  ihcy  are  created  fergcants. 

The  chief  ufe  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  clerical 
tonfure.     See  Tonsure. 

COILING,  on  fhipboard,  implies  a  fort  of  fcrpen- 
tine  winding  of  a  cable  or  other  rope,  that  it  may 
occupy  a  fmall  fpace  in  the  fhip.  Each  of  the  wind- 
ings of  this  fort  is  called  n  fake ;  and  one  range  of 
fakes  upon  the  fame  line  is  called  a  tier.  There  are 
generally  from  five  to  fcven  fakes  in  a  tier  ;  and  three 
or  four  tiers  in  the  whole  length  of  a  cable.  This, 
however,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  fakes.  The 
fmaller  ropes  employed  about  the  fails  are  coiled  up- 
on cleats  at  fea,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  a- 
mongfl  one  another  in  traverfing,  contrai^ing,  or  ex- 
tending the  fails. 

COILON,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  theatres,  the 
fame  with  the  cavea  of  the  Romans. 

COIMBRA,  a  handfome,  large,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira, 
with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  famous  univerfity.  The 
cathedral  and  the  fountains  are  very  magnificent.  It 
is  feated  in  a  very  pleafant  country  abounding  in  vine- 
yards, olive-trees,  and  fruits.  It  {lands  on  a  moun- 
tain, by  the  fide  of  the  river  Mondego.  W.  Long. 
8.   J7.  N.  Lat.  40.  10. 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  converted  into  money  by 
the  imprcding  of  certain  marks  or  figures  thereon. 

Coin  differs  from  Money  as  the  fpecies  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood, 
leather,  glafs,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  iliells,  or  kernels, 


which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  Commerce. 
Coin  is  a  particular  fpccics,  always  made  of  metal,  and  ' 
llruck  according  to  a  certain  proccls  called  Coining. 

The  preciie  epocha  of  the  invention  of  money  is 
too  ancient  for  our  annals  ;  and,  if  we  might  aro-ue 
from  the  ncccllity  jind  obvioufncfs  of  the  thing,  muft 
be  nearly  coeval  with  ilic  world. 

Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of 
fome  doubt ;  efpecially  as  moft  of  the  ancient  vi  riters 
are  fo  frequent  and  exprefs  in  their  mention  of  lea- 
thern-moneys, paper-moneys,  wooden-moneys,  ire. 
Some,  however,  notwithltanding  this  arc  of  opinion, 
that  the  firft  moneys  were  of  metal :  the  reafous  thej 
give,  are  the  firmnefs,  neatnefs,  cleaiilinefs,  durable- 
nes,  and  univcrfality  of  metals  ;  which,  however,  do 
rather  conclude  they  ought  to  have  been  fo,  than  that 
they  aihially  wers  fo. 

In  effcft,  the  very  commodities  themfclves  were 
the  firil  moneys,  /.  c.  were  current  tor  one  another 
by  way  of  exchange ;  and  it  was  the  difiicuhy  of  cut- 
ting or  dividing  certain  commodities,  and  the  impof- 
fibility  of  doing  it  without  great  lofs,  that  firft  put  mea 
on  the  expedient  of  a  general  medium.  See  Ex- 
change. 

Indeed,  thus  much  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  coins, 
that,  on  ihis  view,  it  was  natural  for  men  to  have 
their  firft  recourfe  to  metals  ;  as  being  almoft  the  on- 
ly things  whofe  goodnefs  and  as  it  were  integrity,  is 
not  diminifhed  by  partition  ;  befides  the  advantages 
above  cxprcfled,  and  the  conveniences  of  melting  and 
returning  them  into  a  mafs  of  any  fize  or  weight. 

It  was  probably,  then,  this  property  of  metals 
which  firft  accuftomed  people,  who  trafficked  toge- 
ther, to  account  them  in  lien  of  quantities  of  other 
merchandizes  in  their  exchanges,  and  at  length  to 
fubltitute  them  wholly  in  their  ftead  ;  and  thus  arofc 
money  :  as  it  was  their  other  property  to  prcferve 
any  mark  or  impreffion  a  long  time,  which  confirmed 
them  in  the  right ;  and  thus  was  the  firft  rife  of  coins. 

In  the  firft  ages,  each  perfon  cut  his  metal  into 
pieces  of  different  lizes  and  forms,  according  to  the 
quantity  to  be  given  for  any  merchandize,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  of  the  feller,  or  the  quantity  ftipu- 
lated  between  them.  To  this  end  they  went  to  mar- 
ket loaden  with  metal  in  proportion  to  the  purchafe 
to  be  made,  and  furniflied  with  inftruments  for  por- 
tioning it,  and  fcales  for  dealing  it  out,  according  as 
occafion  required.  By  degrees,  it  was  found  more 
commodious  to  have  pieces  ready  weighed;  and  as 
there  were  different  weights  required  according  to 
the  value  of  the  different  wares,  all  thofe  of  the  fame 
weight  began  to  be  diftinguilhed  with  the  fame  mark 
or  figure  :  thus  were  coins  carried  one  flep  further. 
At  length  the  growing  commerce  of  money  begin- 
ning to  be  difturbed  with  frauds,  both  in  the  weights 
and  the  matter,  the  public  authority  interpofed  ;  and 
hence  the  firft  ftamps  or  impreflions  of  money;  to 
which  fucceeded  the  names  of  the  moniers  ;  and  at 
length  the  effigy  of  the  prince,  the  date,  legend,  and 
other  precautions  to  prevent  the  alterations  of  the  fpe- 
cies; and  thus  were  coins  completed. 

Modern  Coins.  In  England  the  current  fpecies  of 
gold  are  the  guinea,  half-guinea.  Jacobus,  laureat, 
angel,  and  rofe-noble  :  the  four  laft  of  which  are  now 
feJdom  to  be  met  with  ;  having  been  moft  of  them 

eoa- 


Coin. 


C  O  I 
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Coia.      converted  iiiio   wuineas,  chiefly  dmiBg  tlic  rciVn  of 

— " ■  Charles  II.  and  James  II.     The  filver  coins  are  ihe 

cro\ni,  half-crown,  lliilHng,  and    fixpcncc.      Cojipcr 
coins  are  the  half-penny  and  farthing. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  it  is  ap- 
pointed that  all  the  coins  be  reduced  to  the  Ensrlilh, 
and  the  fame  accounts  obferved  throughout.  Till  then 
the  Scots  had  their  pounds,  fliillings,  and  pence,  as  in 
England  ;  but  their  pound  M'as  but  20  pence  Englifli, 
and  the  others  in  proportion  :  accordingly,  their  merk 
was  13;$.  Scots,  current  in  England  at  i:;id.  then- 
noble  in  proportion.  Befides  thefe  they  had  their  tur- 
norer-pence  and  half-pence;  their  penny  -,.%  of  that  of 
England  :  belides  bafc  money  of  achifons,  babees,  and 
placks.  The  bodle  i  of  the  penny,  -■-  of  the  achifon, 
i  of  the  babee,  and  1  of  the  plack. 

In  Ireland,  the  coins  are  as  in  England,  z'h.  fiiil- 
lings,  pence,  &c.  with  this  difference,  that  their  ihil- 
ling  is  but  equal  to  i  r^^-^^d.  Sterling  :  whence  their 
pound  is  only  18  s.  51.  d. 

But,  for  a  view  of  all  the  coins  prefently  current  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  e;lobe,  with  their  values  and  pro- 
portions, fee  the  table  fubjoined  to  the  article  Money, 

In  many  places  fhells  are  current  for  coins  ;  particu- 
larly a  fmall  white  kind  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
Maldives,  and  fome  parts  of  America,  called  in  the 
Indies  cowries,  or  corh ,  on  the  coafl;  of  Africa  hoiigcs, 
and  in  hnxmQ^.  forcclaines  ;  of  which  it  takes  a  vafi: 
number  to  be  equivalent  in  value  to  a  penny.  Ofzim- 
bis,  another  kind  of  fliell  current,  particularly  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Angola  and  Congo,  two  thoufand  make 
what  the  negroes  call  a  iJiacmte ;  which  is  no  real  mo- 
ney ;  for  of  this  there  is  none  in  this  part  of  Africa 
but  a  manner  of  reckoning  :  thus,  two  Elemilh  knives 
they  efteem  a  macoute  ;  a  copper-bafon  two  pounds 
weight,  and  12  inches  diameter,  they  reckon  three 
macoutes  ;  a  fufee  10,  b-c. 

In  fome  places  fruits  are  current  for  corns.  Of 
thefe  there  are  three  forts  ufed  ;  two  in  America,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Mexicans,  whirh  are  the  cacao  and 
maize  ;  the  other  in  the  Eafl  InJies,  viz.  almonds 
brought  thither  from  Lar,  and  growing  in  the  dcfarts 
of  Arabia.  Of  cacao  ij  are  efleemed  equivalent  to 
a  Spanifh  rial,  or  feven  peirce  fterling.  Maize  has 
ceafed  to  be  a  common  money  fince  the  difcovery 
of  America  by  the  Europeans.  Almonds  are  chiefly 
nfed  where  the  cowries  are  not  current.  As  the  year 
proves  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value 
of  the  money  is  higher  or  lower.  In  a  common 
year  40  almonds  are  fet  againfl  a  psfcha,  or  half- 
penny flerling  ;  which  brings  each  almond  to  ^'-  of  a 
farthing. 

Ancient  Coixs  are  thofe  chiefly  which  have  been 
current  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Their 
values  and  proportions  are  as  follows. 

JEWISH. 

Gerah  . „  

Becah  

Vlaneh             7 
Mina  hebraicaS 
6ojTalent  342 

o  12 

I   16 

5475     o 


60C00 


6000 


5° 


3000 


Solidiis  aureus,  or  fextula,  worth 

Sichis  aureus,  worth         

A  talent  of  gold,  worth  ~— 

Vol.  V. 


s. 
o 
o 
o 

14 

3 


d.  fler. 


C  O  I 

GRECIAN. 


Lepton 


.f.    (■/.  yri.flcr. 

000  ■.','- 


14 


J  1  2 


_2_24 

3^6 


662 


132- 


1660 


Chalcus  

jiDichalcus  — 

, ^4! 2|Heniiobolum 

8 4    2'Obuhis 

16 S    4I  2|Diobolum 

48'    24'i_2|  6j  3 

y6  s-8  24£2]_6 
iy2  y6  4Si24|!2 
384  I  206UJ30I15I7J 


I'etroboluni 
Dracluna 
2!Dicirachnioii 
41   2|  J  etrara  (later 

5' 


_2J  I  e'rard  (iat 
^rjIPentrad. 


16 
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Teruncius 


40 


Seinilibella  — 

Libella    J 
As  S 

Sefleriius 
Qiiinarius 
Vidoriatus 
2lDenarius 


20 


a.  qrs.  Sterl 
t 


.-if 
3; 
3 


Note:  Of  thefe  the  denarius,  vicHioriatus,  feflertius, 
and  fomeiimes  the  as,  were  of  filvtr,  the  refb  of  brafs. 
See  As,  &c. 

There  wer«  fometimes  alfo  coined  of  brafs  the  triens, 
fextans,  uncia,  fextula,  and  dupondius. 


The  Roinon  gold  coin  was  the 
aureus,  which  weighed  generally 
double  the  denarius  ;  the  value  of 
which,  according  to  the  firfl  pro- 
portion of  coinage,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  was  

According  to  the  proportion  that 
obtains  now  amongft  us,  worth 
R 


/.     /.     d.  Sterl. 


Coin. 


A'o/'.- :  Of-  thefe  the  drachma,  didrachm,  &C.  were 
of  lilver,  the  rell  for  the  mofl  part  of  biafs.  The 
other  parts,  as  tridrachm,  triobolus,  &c.  were  fome- 
times coined. 

Note  alb  :  The  drachma  is  here,  with  the  generality 
of  authors,  fuppoftd  equal  to  the  denarius  ;  ihouph 
there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  drachma  was  fome- 
what  the  weightier.     See  Drachma  and  Denarius. 

/.     s.     d.   Sterl. 

The  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the") 
ftater  aureus,  weighing  two  attic  j 
drachms,  or  half  of  the  flater  ar-  I 
genteus ;  and  exchangiug  iifually  \ 
for  2J  attic  drachms  of  filver  ;  in  ] 
fieri,  money  J 

According  to  our  proportion  of  7 
gold  to  filver  3 

There  were  likewife  the  flater  ") 
cycizeims,  exchanging  for  28  attic  >   o  18 
drachms,  or  ——  S 

Stater   philippicns,    and    flater 
alexandrinus,  of  the  fame  value. 

Stater  daricas,  according  to  Jo-  p 
fephus,  worth   jo  attic   drachms,  >   I   12 
or  J) 

Stater  craefius,  of  the  fame  value. 


he- 
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Coin, 
Coinage, 


12 


d. 
II 


16 


According  to  ilie  lieciiplc  jno-  1 
ponion.  mentioiied   by    Livy  and  > 
'  Julius  Pollux,  wonli  ) 

Ai-coiJiiig    [o    the    pioponlon~| 
mcniioiied  liy   Taciuis,  and  which  | 
afterwards  nbtaiued,  whereby  the  ^ 
aureus  exchanged  for  25  denarii,  I 
iw  value  ^—  J 

Coin,  iu  architedure,  a  kind  of  dye  cut  diagonal- 
wife,  after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a  llair-cafc,  fer- 
vnig  at  bottom  to  fupport  columns  in  a  level,  and  at 
top  to  corrcft  the  inclination  of  an  entablature  lup- 
jKirting  a  vault. 

Coin  is  alfo  ufcd  for  a  folid  angle  conipofcd  of  two 
furfaces  inclined  towards  each  other,  whether  that 
angle  be  exterior,  as  the  coin  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  &c.  or 
iut'crior,  as  the  coin  of  a  chamber  or  chimney.     See 

5>.u  o  I  N  . 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  art  of  making  mo- 
ney, as  performed  cither  by  the  hammer  or  mill. 

Formerly  the   fabric   of  coins  was  ditt'erent  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent.     They  cut  a  large  plate  of  me- 
tal into  feveral  little  fquares,  the  corners  of  which 
were  cut  oii' with  llieers.     After  having  Ihaped   thefe 
pieces,  fo  as  to  render  them  pcrfeftly  conformable,  in 
point  of  weight,   to  the  llandard  piece,  they  took  each 
piece  in  hand  again,  to  mike  it  exacT;ly  round  by  a 
gentle  hammering.     This  was  called  a  planclut,  and 
was  'in  for  immediate  coining.     Then  engravers  pre- 
pared, as  they  ilill  do,  a  couple  of  Heel  malies  in  form 
of  dyes,  cut  and  terminated  by  a  flat  furface,  roiinded 
otFat  the  edges.     They  engraved  or  llamped  on  it  the 
hollow  of  a  head,  a  crofs,  a  fcutcheon,  or  any  other 
iigure,  according  to  the  cultom  of  the  times,  with  a 
ihon  legend.     As  one  of  thefe  dyes  was  to  remain 
dormant,  and  the  other  moveable,  the  former  ended 
in  a  fquare  prifm,  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  tlie 
fquare  hole  of  the  block,  which,  being  fixed  very  fall, 
kept  the  dye  as   Heady   as  any  vice  could  have  done. 
The  planchet  of  metal  was  horizontally  laid  upon  this 
inferior  mafs,  to  receive  the  (tantp  of  it  on  one  fide, 
and  that  of  the  upper  dye,  wherewith  it  was  covered, 
on  the  other.     This  moveable  dye,  having  its  round 
engraved  furface  refilling  upon  the  planclict,  had  at  its 
oppofite  extremity  a   Hat    fquare,  and  larger  furface, 
upon  which  they  gave  feveral  heavy  blows,  with  a 
hammer  of  an  enormous  fize,  till  the   double  llamp 
was  futficiently,  in  relievo,  impreiled  on  each  iide  of 
the  pla.ichet.     This  being  finilhed,  was  immediately 
fucceeded  by  anotlier,  and  they  thus  became  a  flandard 
<;oin,  which  had  the  degree  of  tinenefs  of  the  weight  and 
mark  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  infpeelors, 
ro  make  it  good  current  money.     The  flrong  tem- 
pering which  was  and  is  fiill  given  to  the  two  dyes, 
rendering    them   capable   of    bearing    thole    repeated 
blows.     Coining  has  been  confiderably  improved  and 
rendered  expeditious,  by  feveral  ingenious  machines, 
and  by  a  wife  application  of  the  furefl  phylical  expe- 
rinif  nts  to  the  methods  of  fining,  dyeing,  and  flamping 
riiediiferentineials. 

The  three  fincll  inftruments  the  mint-man  ufes,  are 
the  laminating  engine  ;   the  machine  for  making  the 
iraprefhons  ori'ihe "edges  of  coins  ;  and  the  mill. 
After  they  have  taken  ilie  lamina;,  or  plates  of  me- 


tal, out  of  the  mould  into  which  tlicy  arc  cafl,  they    Coinage. 

do  not  beat  them  on  the  anvil,  as  was  formerly  done,  ' >^— ' 

but  they  make  them  pafs  and  repafs  between  the  fe- 
veral rollers  of  the  laminating  engine,  which  being 
gradually  brought  clofer  ai:d  clofer  to  each  other,  pre- 
fcntly  give  tlie  lamina  iis  uniform  and  cxatf  thicknefs. 
Inftead  of  dividing  the  lantina  into  finall  fquares,  they 
at  once  cut  clean  out  of  it  as  many  planchets  as  it  can 
contain,  by  means  of  a  Iharp  fteel  trepan,  of  a  roun- 
ditlt  figure,  hollow  within,  and  of  a  proportionable 
diameter,  to  fliape  and  cut  off  the  piece  at  one  and  the 
fame  time.  After  thefe  planchets  have  been  prepared 
and  weighed  with  flandard  pieces,  filed  or  (craped  to 
get  oiF  the  fuperfluous  part  of  the  metal,  and  then 
boiled  and  made  clean,  they  arrive,  at  lait,  at  the  ma- 
chine (fig.  I.),  which  marks  them  upon  the  edge; 
and  finally,  the  mill  (fig.  2),  which,  fqueezing  each  piitc 
of  them  fingly  between  the  tvi'o  dyes,  brought  near  CXLlV. 
each  other  with  one  blow,  forces  the  two  furfaces  or 
fields  of  the  piece  to  fill  exactly  all  the  vacancies  of  the 
two  figures  engraved  hollow.  The  engine  which  ferves 
to  laminate  lead,  gives  a  fufficient  notion  of  that  which 
ferves  to  fiaten  gold  and  fdver  lamina;  between  rollers 
of  a  lelfer  fize. 

The  principal  pieces  of  the  machine  (fig.  i.),  to 
flauip  coins  on  the  edge,  are  two  Heel  lamincs,  about 
a  line  thick.  One  half  of  the  legend,  or  of  the  riiig, 
is  engraved  on  the  thicknefs  of  one  of  the  lamina;, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  thicknefs  of  the  other  ;  and 
thefe  tv.'o  laminse  are  flraight,  although  the  planchet 
marked  with  them  be  circular-. 

When  they  llamp  a  planchet,  they  firft  put  it  be- 
tween the  laminx  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  thefe  be- 
ing each  of  them  laid  flat  upon  a  copper-plate,  which 
is  fallened  upon  a  very  thick  wooden  table,  and  the 
planchet  being  likewife  laid  fiat  upon  the  fame  plate, 
the  edge  of  the  planchet  may  touch  the  two  laminse 
on  each  fide,  and  in  their  thick  part. 

One  of  thefe  lamins  is  immoveable,  and  fallened 
with  feveral  fcrews ;  the  other  Aides  by  means  of  a 
dented  wheel,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  that  arc  on 
the  furface  of  the  lamina.  This  Aiding  lamina  makes 
the  planchet  turn  in  fach  a  manner,  that  it  remains 
llamped  on  the  edge,  when  it  has  made  one  turn. 
Only  crown  and  half-crown  pieces  can  bear  the  im- 
preflion  of  letters  on  the  thicknefs  of  their  edges. 

The  coining  engine  or  mill  is  fo  handy  (fig.  2.), 
that  a  fingle  man  Biay  llamp  twenty  thoufand  planchets 
in  one  day  :  gold,  filver,  and  copper  planchets,  are  all 
of  them  coined  witli  a  mill,  to  which  the  coining 
fquares  (fig.  3.),  commonly  called  dyes,  are  fallened  ; 
that  of  the  face  under,  in  a  fquare  box  garnilhed  with 
male  and  female  fcrews,  to  fix  and  keep  it  fteady  ;  and 
the  other  above,  in  a  little  box  garnilhed  with  the 
fame  fcrews,  to  faften  the  coining  fquare.  The  plan- 
chet is  laid  fiat  on  the  fquare  of  the  elfigy,  which  is 
dormant ;  and  they  immediately  pull  the  bar  of  the 
mill  by  its  cords,  which  caufes  the  fcrew  let  within  it 
to  turn.  This  enters  into  the  female  fcrew,  which  is 
in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with  fo  much  flrength 
that  by  pufhing  the  upper  fquare  upon  that  of  the 
effigy,  the  planchet,  violently  prefled  between  both 
fquares,  receives  the  imprelTion  of  both  at  one  pull, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The 
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Coining.        The  pl.mciiet  thus  iljmpt  and  coined,  goes  through 

* ■^ 'a  liiial  cXiminatioii  or   the  mini  warJciis,  from  whole 

hands  it  goes  into  the  wofhi. 

//;  /At"  CofxiXG  oj  Middh,  the  pi-occis  is  the  fjiiie, 
in  etfeot,  with  that  oC  money  ;  the  principal  ditl'crcnce 
■conl'ilUng  in  this,  that  money  having  but  a  Ihiail  re- 
lievo, receives  its  imprelhon  at  a  iinglc  ilroke  of  tlic 
engine  ;  whereas  for  medals  the  lieight  of  their  re- 
lievo makes  it  necelfary  iliat  tlic  llroice  be  repeated 
feveral  times  :  to  this  end  tlie  piece  is  taken  ont  from 
between  the  dyes,  heated,  and  returned  again  ;  wliich 
procefs,  in  medallions  and  large  medals,  is  repeated 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  before  the  fidl  imprellion  be 
given  :  care  muft  be  taken,  every  time  the  planchet  is 
removed,  to  take  off'  the  fupcrfluous  metal  llretched 
beyond  the  circumference  with  a  iile.  Medallions, 
and  medals  of  high  relievo,  are  ufnally  firfl;  call  in 
fand,  by  reafon  of  the  dilKculty  of  flamping  them  in 
the  prefs,  where  they  are  put  only  to  perfetl  them ; 
in  regard  the  fand  does  not  leave  them  clear,  fmooth, 
and  accurate  enough.  Therefore  we  may  fee  that 
medals  recieve  their  form  and  impreflion  by  degrees, 
whereas  money  receives  them  all  at  once. 

Britijf?  Coinage,  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  engra- 
ving, and  by  the  invention  of  the  imprelhons  on  the 
edges,  that  admirable  expedient  for  preventing  the  al- 
teration of  the  fpecies,  is  carried  to  the  utmofl  perfec- 
tion. 

It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  king  William.  III.  that 
the  hammer-money  ccafed  to  be  current  in  England, 
where  till  then  it  was  ftriick  in  that  manner,  as  in 
other  nations.  Before  the  hammer  fpecies  was  called 
in,  the  Englifli  money  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
having  been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners, infomuch  that  it  was  fcarce  left  of  half  the 
value  :  the  retrieving  this  dillreffed  Hate  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  money  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  king 
William's  reign. 

The  Britilh  coinage  is  now  wholly  performed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for 
it  under  the  title  of  the  miiU.  Formerly  there  were 
here,  as  there  are  ftill  in  other  countries,  the  rights  of 
feinorage  and  brailcige  :  but  fnice  the  eighteenth  year 
of  king  Charles  II.  there  is  notliing  taken  either  for 
the  king  or  for  the  expencesof  coining  ;  fo  iliat  weight 
is  returned  for  weight,  to  any  perlon  who  carries  their 
gold  and  filver  to  the  Tower. 

The  fpecies  coined  in  Great  Britain  are  efleemed 
contraband  goods,  and  not  to  be  exported.  All  fo- 
reign fpecies  are  allowed  to  be  fent  out  of  the  realm, 
as  well  as  gold  and  filver  in  bars,  ingots,  dull,  &c. 

Barb.jry  Co/.VAGE,  particularly  that  of  Fez  and  Tu- 
nis, is  under  no  proper  regulations  as  every  goldfmith, 
Jew,  or  even  private  perfon,  undertakes  it  at  pleafure; 
which  practice  renders  their  money  exceeding  bad, 
and  their  commerce  very  unfafe. 

Mufcoviti  Coinage.  In  Mufcovy  there  is  no  other 
coin  ilruck  but  filver,  and  that  only  in  the  cities  of 
Mufcow,  Novogrod,  Twere,  and  Plefkow,  to  which 
may  be  added  Peterfburgh.  The  coinage  of  each  of 
thefe  cities  is  let  out  to  farm,  and  makes  part  of  the 
royal  revenue. 

Peffiiiu  CoixAGE.  All  the  money  made  in  Perfia 
is  ftruck  with  a  hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  reft  of  Afia  ; 
"and  the  fame  may  be  underllood  of  America,  and  the 


coaAs  of  Africa,  .-lud  even  Mufcovy  :  the  king'i;  diuy, 
in  Perlia,  is  fcvcn  and  a  half /'tv  cint.  for  all  the  mo- 
neys coined,  which  are  lately  reduced  to  filver  and 
copper,  tliere  being  no  gold  coin  tlicrc  c.\cept  a  kind 
of  medals,  at  the  accetliouof  a  new  lophi. 

Si'cm'ijh  CoiSAGE  is  efleemed  one  ol  the  leall  perfcft 
in  Europe.  It  is  fettled  at  Seville  and  Segovia,  the 
only  cities  where  gold  and  filver  arc  Ilruck. 

COliiiJ,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  CufR,  a  large 
and  hanclfomc  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
country  ol  the  Grifons,  with  a  bifliop's  fee,  whole  pre- 
late has  the  right  of  coining  money.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  leafl  of  whiih  is  of  the  Komau 
Catliolic  religion,  and  the  grcatcfl  of  the  Proteflant. 
It  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  fcatcd  in  a  plain, 
abounding  in  vineyards  and  game,  on  the  river  Plef- 
fure,  half  a  mile  from  ihe  Rliiiie.  E.  Long.  9.  27. 
N.  Lat.  /^6.   50. 

COITION,  the  intercourfe  between  male  and  fe- 
male in  the  act  of  generation. 

It  is  obferved  that  frogs  are  forty  days  in  the  acl  of 
coition.  Bartholine,  &c.  relate,  that  butterriics  make 
130  vibrations  of  the  wings  in  one  ad  of  coition. 

COIX,  jos's-TEARs:  A  genus  of  the  triandria  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  monoscia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
tlie  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Cra- 
luina.  Tlie  male  flowers  grow  in  I'pikcs  remote  ironi 
one  another  ;  the  calyx  is  a  birlorous,  btardk-fs  glume. 
The  calyx  of  the  female  is  a  bifioruus  glume  ;  the  co- 
rolla a  beardlcfs  glume  ;  the  flyle  bipartite;  tlie  feed 
covered  with  the  calyx  ofafied.  Of  this  there  is  but 
one  fpecies,  a  native  of  the  Archipelago  illands,  and 
frequently  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  alfo 
in  the  AV'efl  Indies.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  riling  from 
a  fibrous  root,  with  two  or  three  jointed  ilalks,  to  the 
height  of  two  feet,  with  fingle,  long^  narrow  leaves  at 
each  joint,  refembling  rhofe  of  the  reed  ;  at  the  bafe 
of  the  leaves  come  out  the  fpikcs  of  floviers  flanding 
on  fliort  foot-Ilalks  ;  the  feeds  greatly  ref'embie  ihofe 
ofgromwelli  whence  the  plant  has  by  fome  writers 
been  called  iifhofherini/a/.  This  plant  nay  be  propa- 
gated in  Britain  by  feeds  brought  from  Portugal, 
ar.d  fown  on  a  hot-bed  ;  after  wliich  the  young  plants 
arc  to  be  removed  into  a  warm  border,  and  planted  at 
the  diflance  of  two  feet  at  leafl  from  each  other.  They 
will  require  no  other  care  tlian  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  in  Spain  and  Portugal  the  poor  people  grind 
the  feeds  of  this  plant,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  and  make 
a  coarfe  kind  of  bread  of  them.  The  feeds  are  inclo- 
fed  in  fniall  capfules  about  the  bignefsof  an  Engiiih  pea, 
and  of  different  colours.  The fe  are  flrung  upon  lilk, 
and  ufed  inllead  of  bracelets  by  fome  of  the  poorer  fort 
in  the  Wefl  Indies,  but  cfpecially  by  the  negroes. 

COKE,  or  Cooke  (Sir  Edward),  lord  chief  juflice 
of  the  king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  de- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  born 
at  Milcham  in  IJ49.  When  he  was  a  fludcnt  in  the 
Inner-Temple,  the  firft  occafion  of  his  diftinguilhing 
himfelf  was  the  flatiiig  the  cafe  of  a  cook  belonging  to 
the  Temple  fo  cxaftly,  that  all  the  houfe,  who  v.ere 
puzzled  with  it,  admired  him  and  his  pleadiiig,  and  the 
whole  bench  took  notice  of  him.  After  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  preferments  flow  eJ  in 
upon  him.  The  cities  of  Norwilh  and  Coventry  chofe 
him  for  their  recorder;  the  county  of  Norfolk,  for 
R  3  one 
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ore  of  thtir  kniglits  in  jjarliamcnt ;  and  the  houfe  ot 
commons,  for  rlieir  fiieaker,  in  ilie  35th  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  queen  appointed  liini  folicitor-gcneral 
in  1592,  and  attorney-general  the  next  year.  In 
1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James  I. ;  and  in  No- 
vember the  fame  year,  upon  the  trial  of  bir  Walter 
Raleigh,  ire.  at  Wiucheller,  he  treated  that  gentle- 
nun  with  a  fciirrility  of  language  hardly  to  be  paral- 
leled. June  27,  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  jallice 
of  the  common  pleas  ;  and  in  16 13,  lord  chief  jiiUice 
of  the  king's  bench,  and  fworn  one  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. In  1615,  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  difcovery 
and  profccation  of  the  perlons  employed  in  poifoning 
Sir  Thomas  Overbtiry  in  the  Tower  in  1612.  His 
contell  not  long  after  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egeton, 
with  fome  other  cafes,  haftened  the  ruin  of  his  inte- 
reft  at  court:  fo  that  he  was  feqnellered  from  the 
council-table  and  the  office  of  lord  chief  juflice.  lu 
1621,  he  vigoroufly  maintained  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  no  proclamation  is  of  any  force  againfl  the 
parliamejit.  The  fame  year,  being  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
he  was  removed  from  the  council  of  Hate  with  dil- 
gracc  ;  the  king  faying,  that  "  he  was  the  fitteft  in- 
llrument  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England  :"  he 
was  alfo  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were 
fei/'.ed.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in 
1625,  the  court-party,  to  prevent  his  being  elected  a 
member,  got  him  appointed  Iheritt'  of  liuckingham- 
Hiire  ;  to  avoid  the  office,  if  pullible,  he  drew  up  ex- 
ceptions againfl  the  oath  of  a  liierifi',  but  was  obliged 
to  undertake  the  office.  In  162S,  he  fpoke  yigoroully 
u|)on  grievances  ;  and  made  a  fpcech  in  which  he  af- 
firmed, that  "  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  caufe 
of  all  our  miferics."  While  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed, his  papers  and  lafl  will  W"cre  feized  by  an  order 
of  council.  He  died  in  1634,  and  publilhed  many 
works  :  the  moft  remarkable  are  his  Inflitutes  of  the 
laws  of  England ;  the  firfl  part  of  which  is  only  a  tranf- 
lation  and  comment  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of^ 
the  chief  juflices  of  the  common  pic. is  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV. 

COKENHAUSEN,  a  flrong  town  of  Livonia  in 
Sweden,  on  the  river  Divina.  E.  Long.  24.  26.  N. 
Lat.  56.  40. 

COL,  a  name  given  by  fom.e  to  one  of  the  weflern 
iOant's  of  Scotland',  it  abounds  in  corn,  pallure,  falnion, 
eels,  and  cod.     \V.  Long.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  ;7. 

COLAPIS,  CoLOp?  (mc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Li- 
barnia, which  after  a  winding north-caitcourfe, falls  into 
the  Savus,  at  the  Infnla  Scgiftica.  Now  the  Cuipe,  the 
boundary  of  the  Alps,  running  through  Croatia  into 
the  Save.  Colapiani,  the  people  living  on  it  (Pliny). 
COLAPvBASIANS,  or  Colorbasia  ns,  a  fet  of 
Chriflians  in  the  fecoud  century  ;  fo  called  from  their 
leader  Colarbafus,  a  difciple  of  Valentinus  ;  who,  with 
Marcus,  another  difciple  of  the  fame  mafler,  maintain- 
ed the  whole  plenitude,  and  perfeclion,  of  truth  and 
religion,  to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet  :  and 
that  it  was  upon  this  account  that  Jcfus  Clirift  was 
called  the  alpha  and  onifga.  This  fed  was  a  branch  of 
the  Valcniinians.     See  alfo  Marcosians. 

COLBERG,  a  ftrong,  handfome  fca-port  town  of 
Germany,  in  Pomerania,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  fait  works;  and  is 


fcated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Perfant,  on  tlie  Baltic    Colbert. 

fea,  60  miles  north-cafl  of  Stetin,  and  30  uorth-eafl  of  ^— v 

Camiu.     E.  Long.  15.  57.  N.  Lat.  54.  18. 

COLBi'.RT  (John  Bapti st),  marquis  of  Segnelai, 
one  of  the  greaicfl  Itatcfmcn  that  France  ever  had, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1619;  and  dtlcended  from  a  fa- 
mily that  lived  at  Rhcims  in  Champaigne,  no  way 
conliderable  for  its  fplendor  and  antiquity.  His  grand- 
father is  faid  to  have  been  a  wine-merchant,  and  his 
father  at  firil  followed  the  fame  occupation  ;  but  after- 
wards traded  in  clotli,  and  at  lafl  in  lilk.  Our  Colbert 
Was  inflrufled  in  tlie  arts  of  merchandize  ;  and  after- 
wards became  clerk  to  a  notary.  In  1648,  his  rela- 
tion John  Bap.ifl  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  prefer- 
red him  to  the  fervice  of  Michael  LeTellier,  fecretary 
of  ftate,  whofe  lifter  he  had  married  ;  and  here  he  dif- 
covcrecl  fuch  diligence,  and  exaftnefs  in  executing  all 
the  commiflions  that  were  entrulled  to  his  care,  tliat 
he  quickly  grew  diflinguillied.  One  day  his  mailer 
fent  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Se- 
dan, with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen  mother;  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minifler  had 
feen  it.  Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  re- 
turn without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  rough- 
ly, ufed  fcveral  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  him  10 
wait  for  it  feveral  days.  Some  time  after,  the  cardinal 
returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one  to  write  his  agenda 
or  memoranda,  delired  Le  Tellier  to  furnilli  him  wiili 
a  perlbn  fit  for  that  employment  :  and  Colbert  being 
prefented  to  him,  tlie  cardinal  had  fome  remembrance 
of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had  feen  him. 
Colbert  was  afraid  ot  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan, 
lell  the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy,  in  demand- 
ing the  queen's  letter,  fliould  renew  the  cardinal's  an- 
ger. But  his  eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating  him  for 
his  faithfulnefs  to  his  late  maftcr,  that  he  recieved  him 
on  condition,  that  he  Ihould  ferve  him  with  the  like 
zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himftlf  v,holly  to  the  advancement 
of  his  mailer's  interefls,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks 
of  his  diligence  and  fkill,  that  afterwards  he  made  him 
his  intendant.  He  accommodf.ted  himfelf  lb  dcx- 
teronny  to  the  inclinaticnsof  that  minifler,  by  retrench- 
ing his  fuperfluous  expencts,  that  he  was  entruflcd 
with  the  management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  filling 
benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert's 
connfel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of 
frontier  places  to  m-aintain  their  garrifons  with  the 
contributions  they  exaftcd  ;  '.vith  which  advice  his 
eminency  was  extremely  pleaftd.  He  was  fent  to 
Rome,  to  negociate  the  reconciliation  of  cardinal  de 
Rets,  for  which  the  Pope  had  fliowed  fome  concern  ; 
and  to  perfuade  his  holir.efs  to  confent  to  the  diiin- 
camerating  of  Caflo,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
with  his  predecefTor  Urban  VIII.  Upon  the  whole. 
Mazarine  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert's  abilities, 
and  withal  fuch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  ferviccs,  that 
at  his  death,  w-hich  happened  in  1661,  he  earneflly 
recommended  him  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  propertril 
perfon  to  regulate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time 
flood  in  much  need  of  reformation.  Louis  accept- 
ed the  recommendation,  and  made  Colbert  inttn- 
dant  of  the  finances.  He  applied  himfelf  to  their 
regulation,  and  fuccceded  :  though  it  procured  him 
many   enemies,    and    fome   afrionts.      France  is  alfo 
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Colbert,     obliged  to   this  minifler  for  elhbliiliiug  at  t!):u  time 

' » '  her  trade  with  the  Eall  and  WcA  Indies,  a  great  dc- 

fign,  and  from  which  flic  has  reaped  innumerable  ad- 
vantao;es. 

In  1664,  he  became  fiipcrintendant  of  the  build- 
ings ;  and  for  that  time  applied  himfelf  fo  earneflly  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  tlie  royal  edifices,  that 
they  are  at  prcfent  fo  many  mailer-pieces  of  archi- 
tecture :  wiinefsthc  palace  of  the  Thuillcries,  the  Lou- 
vre, St  Germain,  Kontainbleau,  and  Chombord.  As 
for  N'erfailles,  it  may  be  faid  that  he  raifed  it  from  the 
ground.  It  was  formerly  a  dog-kcnnel,  where  Louis 
Xin.  kept  his  hunting  furniture  :  it  is  now  a  palace 
fit  for  the  grtatcft  monarch.  But  royal  palaces  were 
not  Colbert's  only  care  :  he  formed  fcveral  dellgns  for 
increafmg  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  capital 
city,  and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur. The  public  was  obliged  to  this  fame  minifler  for 
the  cftablifliment  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculp- 
turein  1664.  The  king's  painters  and  fculptors,  with 
other  fkilfnl  profeiibrs  of  thofe  arts,  being  profecuted 
at  law  by  the  mafler-Painters  at  Paris,  joined  together 
and  began  to  form  a  fociety,  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Their 
delign  was  to  keep  public  cxcrcifes,  for  the  fake  of 
improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advanchig  tliem  to  the 
highell  degree  of  perfeftioa.  They  pat  them  lei  vcs  un- 
der the  protec-lion  of  Mazarine,  and  choofe  chancellor 
Seguier,  their  vice-protei5lor,  and  after  Mazarine's 
death,  choofe  Segaier  their  protei::tor,  and  Colbert  their 
vice-proteclor.  It  was  at  his  folicitation  that  they 
^vere  finally  edablilhedbya  patent,  containing  new  pri- 
vileges, iu  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  protector  af- 
ter the  death  Seguirc,  thought  fit  that  an  hiitorio- 
graplier  Ihould  be  appointed,  whofe  bufinefs  it  fliould 
be  to  collecl  all  curious  and  ufeful  obfcrvations  that 
fliould  be  made  at  their  conferences.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  ;  and  his  majelly  was  pleafcd  to  fettle 
on  him  a  falary  of  300  livres.  To  Colbert  alfo  the 
lovers  of  naval  knowledge  arc  obliged  for  the  erciflion 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  :  for  the  making  of  which 
the  more  ufeful,  he  caafed  to  be  creeled,  in  1667,  the 
royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  which  was  firft  iuiiabited 
by  Caffini.  But  thcfe  aix  not  the  only  obligations 
France  has  !o  that  n\inifler  :  Ihe  owes  to  him  all  the 
advantages  ihe  receives  by  the  union  of  the  two  feas ; 
aprodigoas  work,  begun  in  1666  and  finilhed  in  16S0. 
Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency, 
and  well-being  of  fociety.  H-s  undertook  to  reform 
the  courts  of  juflice,  and  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  ulnrpa- 
tion  of  noble  titles,  which  it  fecnis  was  then  very 
common  in  France.  In  the  former  of  thofe  attempts 
he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fuccceded. 

In  1669,  he  was  made  fccretary  of  flate,  and  en- 
trufled  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
fea  :  and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  an- 
fv/erable  to  the  confidence  his  majefly  repofed  in  him. 
He  fuppreffed  fevcral  offices,  which  were  chargeable, 
but  ufelefs  :  and  in  the  mean  time  perceiving  the 
king's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,  he  lliut  up 
the  chamber  inftituted  by  the  edifts  of  Paris  and  Roan. 
He  propofed  feverally  new  regulations  concerning  cri- 
Tnjnal  conns  ;  and  was  extremely  feverc  with  the  par- 
liament of  Tholoufe  for  obllruifting  the  meafures  he 


took  to  carry   the   fame   execution.      His  main  de-    Tolbert, 
figu  iu  reforming  tiie  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  at  ColchcRcr. 

law,  was  to  give  the  people  more  leifurc  to  apply  tlitm-  "" — *" 

fclves  to  trading:  for  the  advancement  ol  which  he 
procured  an  cdid,  to  crec^  a  general  infurancc-officc 
at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c.  In  1672,  he  was  made 
minifler  of  flate  :  for  how  bufied  Ibcvcr  he  was  in  tlie 
regulation  of  public  affairs,  yet  he  never  ncgleitcd  his 
own  or  liis  family's  intercll  and  grandeur,  or  milled  any 
opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried many  years,  had  fons  and  daughters  grown  up  ; 
all  of  whom,  as  occalion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry 
to  great  perfons.  For  though  lie  had  no  rcafon  to 
doubt  of  his  mailer's  favour,  yet  lie  wifely  fecnred  his 
fortune  by  powerful  alliances.  However,  bulincfs  was 
certainly  Colbert's  natural  turn  ;  and  he  not  only  loved 
it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be  interrupted  in  it,  as 
the  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to  ihow.  A  lady  of 
great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when  he  was  in 
tlie  height  of  his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  offer- 
vice  :  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  infiexible, 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefoncc  of  above  ico 
perfons,  crying,  "  I  beg  your  grcainefs,  in  the  name 
ol  God,  to  grant  me  tliis  favour."  Upon  which  Col- 
bert, kneeling  down  over  againll  her,  replied,  in  the 
fame  mournful  tone,  "  I  conjure  you,  madam,  in  thft 
name  of  God,  not  to  dillurb  me." 

This  great  minifccr  died  of  the  flone,  September  6^ 
16S3,  in  his  65th  year  :  leaving  behind  him  fix  Ions 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle  flaturc,  ra- 
ther lean  than  fat.  His  mein,  was  low  and  dejedcd, 
his  air  gloomy,  and  his  afpefl  flern.  He  (lept  little, 
and  was  very  fober.  Though  naturally  four  and  mo- 
rofe,  he  knew  how  to  act:  the  lover,  and  had  millreflts. 
He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but  fpoke  judici- 
oully  of  every  thing  after  he  had  once  comprehended 
it.  He  underftood  buiinefs  pcrfe ell)- well,  and  he  pur- 
(vxsA  it  with  unwearied  application.  Thus  he  filled 
the  mofl  important  places  with  high  reputation  and 
credit;  and  his  influence  diffufed  itfclf  through  every 
part  of  the  government.  He  rcflored  the  finances, 
the  navy,  the  commerce  :  and  he  creeled  thofe  various 
works  of  art,  which  have  ever  fincc  been  monuments 
of  his  lafte  and  magnificence.  He  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  though  he  never  app'ied  to  it  himfelf ;  and 
therefore  conferred  donations  and  penlions  upon  fcho- 
lars  in  other  countries,  while  he  tllablilhed  and  pro- 
tedlcd  academies  in  his  own.  He  invited  into  France 
painters,  flatuaries,  mathematicians,  and  artifls  of  all 
kinds,  who  were  any  way  eminent :  thus  giving  new 
life  to  the  fcienccs,  and  making  thcmflourilji,  as  they 
did  exceedingly.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  Vvife,  ac- 
tive, generous  fpirited  minifler  ;  ever  attentive  to  the 
interefls  of  his  mailer,  the  happincfsof  the  people,  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  manufaiJlures,  and  in  fh(n-t  to 
every  thing  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  interefl 
of  his  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  minifters  of 
flate  ;  and  every  nation  may  with  themfelves  blcfled 
with  a  Colbert. 

COLCHESTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Ef- 
fex  in  England.  It  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  place 
mentioned  by  Antoninus  under  the  name  of  Cototiia, 
dilferent  from  Colonia  Camaloduni,  and  by  the  Saxons 
called  Caer  Colin.  It  is  a  beautiful,  populous,  and 
pleafant  town,  extended  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  from 
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Colchi,  eaft  to  wefl,  amJ  aJonied  with  10  clKirclu's.  It  luid 
e'o!clm-um.  fornierly  llrong  walls  and  a  calllc,  Init  now  there  ate 
'  "  '  icarcc  any  rtnuiins  of  either.  This  place  is  laid  to 
Jiave  given  birth  to  Fl.  Julia  Helena,  mother  to  Coii- 
ilaiitiiic  the  Great,  and  daughter  to  king  Coehis,  lb 
nmeh  celebrated  for  her  piety  and  zeal  and  propai!,uting 
the  Chriltian  religion.  Here,  and  in  the  neigliboar- 
ing  towns,  is  a  great  nianufatttire  of  bays  and  fays. 
It  is  alfo  famous  for  its  oyfters  ;  in  pickling  and  barrel- 
ling which,  the  iniiabitants excel.  The  rendering  na- 
vigable the  river  Coin,  on  which  the  town  Hands, 
has  greatly  promoted  its  trade  and  nianufaclnres.  The 
town  had  formerly  an  abbey  whofe  abbot  was  mitred 
and  fat  in  parliament.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
it  wasbeiieged  by  the  parliament's  troops  and  reduced 
by  famine.  It  was  formerly  a  corporation,  bat  lately 
loft  its  charter  for  fonie  mifdemeanor  ;  however,  it  Hill 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  E.  Long.  i.  2. 
N.  Lat.   51.   55. 

COLCHI  (Arrian,  Ptolemy),  a  town  of  the  Hither 
India  ;  thought  to  be  Coch'n.',  on  the  coall  of  Malabar; 
now  a  faclory  and  flrong  for:  of  the  Dutch.  E.  Long. 
7J.  o.  N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

COLCHICUM,  MEADOW-SAFFRON  :  A  genus  of 
the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  ninth  order,  Spathace^s.  The  corolla  is  fexpartite, 
with  its  tube  radicated,  or  having  its  rout  in  the 
ground  ;  there  are  three  capfnles,  conncfted  and  in- 
flated. There  are  three  fpecies,  all  of  iheni  bulbous- 
rooted,  low,  perennials,  poifeiruig  the  fnigular  property 
of  their  leaves  appearing  atone  time,  and  their  flowers 
at  another  ;  the  former  riling  long  and  narrow  from 
the  root  in  the  fpring,  and  decaying  in  June;  the 
iiowers,  which  are  monopetalous,  long,  tubular,  ereft, 
and  fix-parted,  rife  naked  from  the  root  in  autumn, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  high.  Their  co- 
lours afford  a  beautiful  variety;  being  purple,  va- 
riegated purple,  white,  red,  rofe-coloured,  yellow,  &c. 
with  hnglc  and  double  flowers.  They  arc  all  hardy 
plants,  infomuch  tliat  they  will  flower  though  the  roots 
happen  to  lie  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  by  this  they  are 
much  weakened.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets 
from  the  roots,  of  which  they  are  very  prolific.  Thefe 
are  to  be  taken  up  and  divided  at  the  decay  of  the 
leaf  in  the  fummer,  painting  the  wholeagainbefore  the 
middle  of  Auguft.  They  are  to  be  placed  at  nine  in- 
ches dillance  from  one  another,  and  three  inches  deep 
in  the  ground. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  poifonous.  "When  young 
and  full  of  fap,  its  tafte  is  very  acrid  ;  but  whan  old, 
mealy  and  faint.  Two  drachms  of  it  killed  a  large 
dog  in  13  hours,  operating  violently  by  Hool,  vomit, 
and  urine.  One  grain  of  it  fwallowed  by  a  healthy 
man,  produced  heats  in  the  flomach,  and  foon  after 
fiulliing  heats  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  with  fre- 
quent fhiverings,  followed  by  colicky  pains  ;  after 
which  an  itching  in  the  loins  and  urinary  palTages  was 
perceived  ;  thencameonacontinual  inclination  tomake 
\yatcr>  a  tenefmus,pain  in  the  head,  quick  pulfe,  thirrt, 
and  other  difagreiable  fymptoms.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  efTefts,  however,  aninfulionof  the  roots  in  vine- 
gar,  formed  into  a  fyrnp  with  honey  or  fugar,  proves  a 
iafe  and  powerful  peroral  and  diuretic,  and  is  often  of 


ftrvice  indropfies,  &c.  The  virtues  of  colchicun;  feein 
much  to  refemblc  thofe  of  I'qiiills.  The  hcrmudacfyl 
of  the  (i\ops  is  laid  to  be  the  root  of  the  variegatuui,  a 
fpecies  of  this  genus. 

COLCHIS,  a  country  of  Afia,  at  the  fuuth  of 
AfiaticSannatia,  call  of  the  Luxine  Sea,  north  of  Ar- 
menia, and  well  of  Iberia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Argonauts,  and  as  the  birth-place  of  Me- 
dea. It  was  fruitl'ul  in  poifonous  herbs,  and  prodi.eed 
excellent  flax.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  Egyp- 
tians, who  fettled  there  when  Scfollris  l^ing  of  Egypt 
extended  his  concpiells  in  the  north. 

COLCO'J'llAll,  the  fubftance  remaining  after  the 
dillillation  or  calcination  of  martial  vitriol  by  a  violent 
fire.     Sec  Chem  isTRY,  n°  621. 

COLD,  in  a  relative  fenfe,  fignifies  the  fenfation 
which  accompanies  a  tranfition  of  the  fine  vellclsof  the 
human  body  from  an  expanded  10  a  more  contracSleJ 
flate.  In  an  ablblute  fenfe,  it  fignifies  the  caufc  of 
this  tranfition  ;  or,  in  general,  the  taufcof  the  contrac- 
tion of  every  fubltance,  whether  folid  or  fluid,  in  na- 
ture. 

The  arguments  concerning  the  fubftancc  of  cold  in 
the  abllraft,  aredifculFed  under  the  articleCH  em  istry, 
to  which  we  mult  at  prcfent  refer  the  reader.  In  that 
article  it  is  obferved,  chat  cold  naturally  tends  to  make 
bodies  elecf  ric  which  are  not  fo  naturally,  and  to  iii- 
crcafe  the  eledric  properties  of  thofe  which  are  :  and 
in  confirmation  of  the  hypothelis  there  advanced,  it  may 
he  obferved,  tliat  all  bodies  do  not  tranfmit  cold  equally 
well  ;  but  that  the  bell  coudu>5lors  of  eleftricity,  viz. 
metals,  are  likewife  the  belt  condu(5lors  of  cold.  We 
may  aifo  add,  that  w  hen  tlie  cold  has  been  carried  to 
fuch  an  extremity  as  to  render  any  body  an  eleftric, 
it  then  ceafes  to  couduft  the  cold  as  well  as  formerly. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the  Laplanders 
and  Siberians,  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  extremely 
fevere.  In  order  to  exclude  it  from  their  habitari-or.h 
tlie  lU'.re  efFeclually,  they  cut  piccesoficc,  which  in 
the  wimer  time  inuft  always  be  ekftric  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, and  put  them  into  their  windows;  which  ihcy 
find  to  be  much  more  effectual  in  keeping  out  the  cold 
than  any  other  fubftance. 

Cold  as  well  as  heat,  may  be  produced  artificially, 
though  we  have  no  method  of  making  cold  increafe  it- 
felf  as  heat  will  do.  The  reafon  of  this  eafily  appears 
from  what  is  laid  on  the  fubjeft  of  cold  under  the  ar- 
ticleCHEMiSTRY  :  for  if  this  confifts  in  a  partial  ceffa- 
tion  of  motion  in  the  elementary  fluid,  it  is  plain,  that 
1  hough  we  may  partly  put  an  end  to  this  motion  in  a 
very  finall  part  of  it  ;  yet  that  of  the  furrounding  at- 
mofphere  extending;  for  an  immenfe  way  farther  than 
we  can  extend  our  influence,  will  quickly  coiintcraft 
our  operations,  and  reduce  ihe  bodies  to  the  fame  tem- 
perature they  were  of  before.  Though  there  are  there- 
fore fomc  liquids,  which  by  mixture  will  produce  con- 
fiderable  degrees  of  cold  ;  yet  being  left  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fcirroundiug  warm  atmofphere,  the  heat  is 
quickly  commuBicatcd  from  it  to  them,  and  the  cfftft 
of  the  mixture  ceafes.  The  cafe  is  very  different  with 
heat;  for  this  fluid,  of  itftlf  naturally  very  much  in- 
clined to  motion,  no  fooncr  finds  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  its  aftion,  than  valt  quantities  of  what  was 
formerly   at  refl  rulh    from  all  quarters  to  the  place 
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Cold,     where  the  a<ftion  has  commenced,  and  comiiiue  ic  un- 

* ^ '  til  the  equilibrium  is  rcftored,  as  is  particularly  explain- 

j  ed  under  the  article  Chemistry, 
Degrees  of  The  power  of  produi:iilg  cold  belongs  particularly  to 
cold  piodu- bodies  of  the  falinc  tlal's.  In  a  paper  of  the  Philofo- 
ced  by  van-  pjiij-^i  Traufaflions,  N'^  274,  Mr  Geottroy  gives  an  ac- 
coiuu  of  fome  remarkable  experiments  wiih  regard  to 
the  produdioi;  of  cold.  Four  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac 
didblved  in  a  piut  of  water,  made  Iiis  thermometer  de- 
icend  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  lefs  than  fifteen 
minutes.  An  ounce  of  the  fame  fait  put  into  four  or 
five  ounces  of  diflilled  water,  made  the  thermometer 
defcend  two  inches  and  a  quarter.  Half  an  ounce  of 
fal  ammoniac  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  made  the  thermometer  defcend  two  inches  and 
five  lines  ;  but  on  ufing  fpirit  of  vitriol  iiiflcad  of  nitre, 
it  funk  two  inches  and  fix  lines.  In  this  lall  experi- 
ment ic  was  remarked,  that  the  vapours  raifed  from  the 
mixture  had  a  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  though  the 
liquid  itfelf  was  fo  extremely  cold.  Four  ounces  of 
faltpetre  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  funk  the  thermo- 
meter one  inch  three  lines  ;  but  a  like  quantity  of  fea- 
lalt  funk  it  only  two  lines.  Acids  always  produced 
licat,  even  common  fait  with  its  own  fpirit.  Volatile 
alkaline  ialts  produced  cold  in  proportion  to  their  pu- 
rity, but  fixed  alkalies  heat. 

The  greatell  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the  mixtureof 
falts  and  aqueous  lluidswas  thatlhowuby  M.  Homberg; 
who  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making  the  expe- 
riment: "  Take  a  pound  of  corrofive  fublimate,  and 
as  much  fal  ammoniac  ;  powder  them  fcparately,  and 
mix  the  powders  very  exactly;  put  the  mixture  into 
a  vial,  pouring  upon  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of  diiiilled 
vinegar,  fliaking  all  well  together."  This  couipofi- 
tion  grows  fo  cold,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  hold  it  in  his 
hands  in  fummer  ;  and  it  happened,  as  M.  Homberg 
was  makinsr  the  experiment,  that  the  fubjetl  froze. 
The  fame  thing  once  happened  to  M.  Geniiroy  in  ma- 
king an  experiment  with  fal  ammoniac  and  water,  but 
it  never  was  in  his  power  to  make  it  fucceed  a  fccoud 
time. 

If,  infiead  of  making  thefe  experiments,  however, 
with  fluid  vrater,  we  take  it  in  its  congealed  ilate  of 
ice,  or  rather  fnow,  degrees  of  cold  will  be  produced 
vaflly  fuperior  to  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.  A  mix- 
ture of  fnow  and  common  fait  finks  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer to  o  ;  potalhes  and  powdered  ice  fink  it  eight 
degrees  farther  ;  two  affufions  of  fpirit  of  fait  on  pound- 
ed ice  funk  it  below  14^°  below  O;  but  by  repeat- 
ed affufions  of  fpirit  of  nitre  Mr  Fahrenheit  funk  it  to 
40°  below  o.  This  is  the  ultimate  degreeof  cold  which 
the  mercurial  thermometer  wilj  mcafure  :  bccaufc  the 
mercury  itfelf  begins  then  to  congeal  ;  and  therefore 
we  muft  afterwards  have  recourfc  to  fpirit  of  wine, 
naptha,  or  forae  other  fluid  which  will  not  congeal. 
The  greatefl;  degree  of  cold  hitherto  producible  by  ar- 
tificial means  has  been  80"  below  O;  whicli  was  done 
at  Hudfon's  Bay  by  means  of  fnow  and  vitriolic  acid, 
ihe  thermometer  flanding  naturally  at  20°  belov/  o. 
Greater  degrees  of  cold  than  this  have  indeed  been  fup- 
pofed.  Mr  Martin,  in  his  Treatife  on  Heat,  relates, 
that  at  Kirengain  Siberia,  the  mercurial  thermometer 
funk  to  118°  below  O;  and  Profeffbr  Brown  at  Peierf- 
burg,  when  he  made  the  firfl  experiment  of  congeal- 
ing  »|uickfilver,  fixed  the  point  of  congelation  at  350" 
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below  o;  but  Dr  Black,  as  foon  as  tlie  expciimcnt      Cold. 

was    made  known   in   Britain,  obfcrved,   ilut  in  sli  ~ « 

probability  the  point  of  congelation  was  far  above  this. 
His  reafons  for  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  cafe  were,  tliat 
the  mercury  defcended  regidarly  only  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  it  would  deicend  luddciily  and  by  fiarts 
100  degrees  at  a  time,  this,  lie  conjeflured,  might 
proceed  from  the  irregular  coiiirai.Hio!i  of  the  metal 
after  it  was  congealed ;  and  he  obfcrved,  that  there 

was  one  thermometer  employed  in  the  experiment  which 
was  not  frozen,  and  which  did  not  defcend  fo  low  by 
a  great  many  degrees.  Experience  has  lince  verifiid 
his  conjefture  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  known,  thac 
40°  below  o  is  the  freezing  point  of  quickfilver. 

Since  the  difcovery  of  the  poiiibility  of  producing 
cold  by  artificial  means,  various  exjjerimcnts  have  been 
made_  on  the  efficacy  of  faline  fubilances  in  this  way  ; 
all  of  which,  when  properly  applied,  are  found  to  have 
a  confiderable  degree  of  power.  Dr  Boerliaave  found, 
that  both  fal  ammoniac  and  nitre,  when  well  dried  in 
a  crucible,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  will  produce 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  if  they  had  not  been  5, 
treated  in  this  manner.  His  experiments  were  re-  Mr  \v»I. 
pcaicd  by  Mr  Walker  apothecary  to  the  Redclifle  In-  ker'sex^e- 
firmary  in  Oxford  with  the  fame  refult  :  but  he  found,  rimcMs. 
tliat  his  thermometer  funk  32"  by  means  of  a  folution 
of  fal  ammoniac ;  when  Boerhaave's,  with  the  fame, 
fell  only  28°.  Nitre  funk  it  19°.  On  mixing  the 
two  falts  together,  he  found  that  the  power  of  produ- 
cing cold  was  confiderably  increafcd.  By  equal  parts 
of  thefe  falts,  he  cooled  Ibme  water  to  22",  tlie  ther- 
mometer ftanding  at  47°  in  the  open  air.  Adding  to 
iliis  fome  powder  of  the  fame  kind,  and  immeriing  two 
finall  phials  in  the  mixture,  one  containing  boiled  and 
the  other  unboiled  water,  he  foon  found  them  both 
frozen,   the  unboiled  freezing  firfi. 

Having  obferved  that  Glauber's  fait,  when  it  retains 
the  water  of  cryflallization,  produces  cold  during  its 
iululion,  he  tried  its  power  when  mixed  with  the  oilier 
falts,  and  thus  funk  the  thermometer  from  65°  to  lo"; 
and  thus  he  was  able  to  freeze  water  when  t)ic  thermo- 
ineier  flood  as  high  as  70".  And,  laflly,  by  firfl  cool- 
ing the  falts  in  water  in  one  mixtui  e,  and  then  making 
another  of  the  cooled  thermomciers,  he  was  able  to 
fink  the  thermometer  64°.  Thus  he  froze  a  mixture 
of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  fevcn 
of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former ;  and  by  adding  a 
quaniiiy  of  cooled  materials  to  the  mixture  in  which 
this  was  frozen,  the  thermometer  funk  to — 4,  or  69". 
Spirit  of  nitre  diluted  with  water  reduced  the  thermo- 
meter to  — 3  ;  and,  by  the  audition  of  fal  ammoniac, 
to  — 15.  Nitrous  ammoniac  reduced  it  from  50°  10 
I  J;  but  the  cold  was  not  augmented  by  the  addition 
offal  ammoniac  or  nitre.  g 

The  moll  remarkable   experiment,  however,  was  Hismctliod 
with  fpirit  of  nitre  poured  on  Glauber's  fait,  the  ef-  of  free^m;; 
feet  of  which  was  found  to  be  finiilar  to  that  of  tlie  <l"''liCl«'". 
fame  fpirit  poured  on  ice  or  fnow  ;   and  the  addition  of 
fal  ammoniac  rendered  the  cold  flill  more  iuicnfe.  The 
proportions  of  thefe  ingredients  recommended  Ly  Mr 
Walker  are  concentrated  nitrous  acid  two  parts  by 
weight,  water  one  part ;  of  this  mixture  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere  18  ounces,  of  Glauber's 
fait  a  pound  and  an  half  avoirdupois,  and  of  fal  am- 
moniac  12  ounces.     On  adding  the  Glaubsr's  fait  to 
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ColJ.      tlie  nin"ous  acid,  the  tliermoineier  ft\I  ftom  50"  10 — 1", 

— ^ or  5-2  degrets  ;  and  on  the  adJition  of  the  fal  ammoniac, 

to —  9''.  Thus  Mr  Walker  was  able  to  tVceze  quick- 
lilver  without  either  ice  or  fnow,  when  the  thermo- 
meter flood  at  45".  For  the  experiments  (bur  pans 
were  procnred  of  different  fizes,  fo  that  one  might  be 
pat  within  the  other.  The  largcll  of  thcie  pans  was 
placed  ill  a  velfel  llill  larger,  in  which  the  materials  for 
the  fccond  frigorific  mixture  were  thinly  fpread  in  or- 
der to  be  cooled  ;  the  fecond  pan,  containing  the  li- 
quor, viz.  the  vitriolic  acid  properly  diluted,  was  pla- 
ced in  the  largelt  pan  ;  the  third  pan,  containing  the 
falts  for  the  third'mixturc,  was  immcrfed  in  the  liquor 
of  the  fccond  pan;  and  the  liquor  for  the  third  mix- 
ture was  put  into  wide-mouthed  phials,  which  were 
immerfed  in  the  fecond  pan  likewife,  and  floated  round 
the  third  pan  ;  the  fourth  pan,  which  was  the  fmallefl 
of  all,  containing  its  cooling  materials,  was  placed  in 
rfie  midfl  of  the  falts  of  the  third  pan.  The  materials 
for  the  firfl  and  fecond  mixtures  confided  of  diluted 
vitriolic  acid  and  Glauber's  fait ;  the  third  and  fourth  of 
diluted  nitrous  acid,  Glauber's  fait,  and  fal  ammoniac, 
in  the  proportions  abovementioned.  The  pans  being 
adjufted  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  the  mate- 
rials of  the  iirll  and  largefl  pan  were  mixed  :  this  re- 
duced the  thermometer  to  to",  and  cooled  the  liquor 
in  the  fecond  pan  to  20"  ;  and  the  falts  for  the  fecond 
mixture,  which  were  placed  underneath  in  the  large 
veird,  nearly  as  much.  The  fecond  mixture  was  then 
made  with  the  materials  thus  cooled,  and  the  thermo- 
meter was  reduced  to  3°.  The  ingredients  of  the  third 
mixture,  by  immerfion  in  this,  were  cooled  to  10°  ; 
and,  when  mixed,  reduced  the  thermometer  to — 15°. 
The  materials  for  the  fourth  mixture  were  cooled  by 
immerfion  in  this  third  mixture  to  about — 12°.  On 
mixture  they  funk  the  mercury  very  rapidly,  and  feem- 
ingly  below  — 40°,  though  the  froth  occaiioncd  by  the 
ebullition  of  the  materials  prevented  any  accurate  ob- 
fervation.  The  reafon  why  this  lafl  mixture  reduced 
the  thermometer  more  than  the  third,  though  both 
were  of  the  fame  materials,  and  the  latter  of  a  lower 
temperature,  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  partly  becaufe 
the  fourth  pan  had  not  another  immcrfed  in  it  to  give 
it  heat,  and  partly  becaufe  the  materials  were  reduced 
to  a  finer  powder. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  with  many  varia- 
tions ;  but  only  one  mixture  appeared  to  Dr  Beddoes, 
by  whom  the  account  was  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  to  be  applicable  to  any  ufeful  purpofe.  This 
is  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  wi[h  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
water;  which,  by  diflblving  Glauber's  fait,  produces 
about  46°  of  cold,  and  by  the  addition  offal  ammoniac 
becomes  more  intenfe  by  a  few  degrees.  At  one  time, 
when  Mr  Walker  was  trying  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  one  of  water,  he  perceived,  that  at 
the  temperature  of  ^i°  the  mixture  coagulated  as  if 
frozen,  and  the  thermometer  became  ffationary  ;  but 
on  adding  more  Glauber's  fait,  it  fell  again  in  a  fliort 
time  :  bat  lefs  cold  was  produced  than  when  this  cir- 
cnmflance  did  not  occur,  and  when  the  acid  was 
weaker.  The  fame  appearance  of  coagulation  took 
place  with  other  proportions  of  acid  and  water,  and 
with  other  temperatures. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  effect  of  Glauber's  fait  in 
producing  cold  took  place  only  when  it  was  poffclled 


of  its  water  of  cryftallization ;  and  thus  the  mineral 
alkali  alio  augmented  the  cold  of  fome  of  the  mix- 
tures; but  when  the  water  of  cryflallization  was  dif- 
lipaied,  neither  of  them  had  any  effect  of  this  kind. 
"  This  circumllauce  (fays  Dr  Beddoes)  leads  us  in 
fome  mcafure  to  the  tlieory  of  the  phenomenon.  Wa- 
ter undoubtedly  exiils  iu  a  folid  ftate  in  cryflals  ;  it 
nuifl  therefore,  as  in  other  cafes,  abforb  a  determinate 
quantity  of  lire  before  it  can  return  to  its  liquid  ftate. 
On  this  depends  the  dilicrence  between  Glauber's  fait 
and  mineral  alkali  in  its  diflerent  ftates  of  cryflalliza- 
tion and  eillorefcence.  The  fame  circumftance,  too, 
enables  us  to  underltand  the  great  eft'ect  of  Glauber's 
fait ;  which,  as  far  as  I  underltand,  has  the  greatefi 
quantity  of  water  of  cryflallization."  On  this  the  re- 
viewers remark,  that  '•  if  in  fummer  the  water  brought 
from  a  deep  well  is  at  52°,  in  this  cheap  and  eafy  way 
it  might  be  reduced  to  12";  and  wine  placed  in  it 
would  be  chilled." 

Thefe  cxceflive  degrees  of  cold  occur  naturally  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  winter-time.  It  is 
true,  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  climates  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  them:  yet  in  the  winter  of  17S0,  Mr 
Wilfon  of  Glafgow  obfcrved,  that  a  thermometer  laid  on 
the  fnow  funk  to  25°  belov/  o ;  but  this  was  only  for  a 
fhorttime  ;  and  in  general  the  atmofphere  there  does  not 
admit  of  very  great  degrees  of  cold  for  any  length  of 
time.  Dr  Derhani,  however,  in  the  year  1708,  ob- 
fcrved in  England,  that  the  mercury  flood  within  one- 
tentli  of  an  inch  of  its  ftation  when  plunged  into  a 
mixture  of  fnow  and  fait.  In  1732,  the  thermometer 
at  PeterlLurg  ftood  at  28°  below  o;  and  in  1737, 
when  the  French  academicians  wintered  at  the  north 
polar  circle,  or  near  it,  the  thermometer  funk  to  33° 
below  o;  and  in  the  Afiatic  and  American  continents, 
flill  greater  degrees  of  cold  are  very  common. 

The  effeAs  of  thefe  extreme  degrees  of  cold  are  very 
furpridng.  Trees  are  burfh,  rocks  rent,  and  rivers  and 
lakes  frozen,  feveral  feet  deep:  metallic  fubllances 
blifter  the  fkin  like  red-hot  iron  :  the  air,  when 
drawn  in  by  refpiration,  hurts  the  lungs,  and  exciics 
a  cough:  even  the  effcfts  of  fire  in  a  great  meafurc 
feem  to  ceafe  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  though  metals 
are  kept  for  a  coniiderablc  time  before  a  flrong  fire, 
they  will  ftill  freeze  water  when  throvvn  upon  them. 
When  the  French  mathematicians  wintered  at  Tornta 
in  Lapland,  the  external  air,  when  fuddenly  admitted 
into  their  rooms,  converted  the  moillure  of  the  air  into 
wliirls  of  fnow  ;  their  brealts  feemed  to  be  rent  when 
they  breathed  it,  and  the  contact  of  it  was  intolerable 
to  their  bodies  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  wine,  which  had  not 
been  highly  rectified,  burfl  fome  of  their  thermometers 
by  the  congelation  of  the  aqueous  part. 

Extreme  cold  very  often  proves  fatal  to  animals  in 
thofe  countries  where  the  w  inters  are  very  fevere  ;  and 
thus  7000  Swedes  periflied  at  once  in  attempting  to 
pafs  the  mountains  which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden. 
It  is  not  necelfary,  indeed,  that  'Jie  cold,  in  order  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  human  life,  iliould  be  fo  very  intenfe 
as  has  been  jufl  mentioned.  There  is  only  requifite  a 
decree  fomewhat  below  32"  of  Fahrenheit,  accompa- 
nied with  fnow  or  hail,  from  which  fhelter  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  fnow  which  falls  upon  the  clothes,  t>r 
the  uncovered  partsof  the  body,  then  melts,  and  by 
a  continual  evaporation  carries  off  the  animal  heat  to 
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fuch  a  degree,  that  a  uifficient  quantity  is  not  left  for 
the  fiipp.irt  of  lift".  Ill  fiicli  cafes,  ilie  perfonfirit  ftcls 
himfelf  extremely  cliiil  anJ  iinealy  ;  he  begins  to  tcini 
lilllefs,  unwillin:!;  to  walk  or  ufe  fxcrcifc  lu  keep  hiui- 
iclf  warm  ;  aaJ  at  lall  turns  drowfy,  fiis  down  to  re- 
frcrti  himfelf  with  llccp,  but  wakes  no  more.  An  in- 
flance  of  this  was  Icen  not  many  years  ago  at  Terra 
del  Fuego;  where  Dr.  Solandcr,  with  fome  others, 
having  uken  an  cxcurllon  up  the  cot'ntry,  the  cold 
was  fo  intenfe,  that  one  of  their  number  died.  The 
Do^^or  himfelf,  thoug'.i  he  had  warned  his  companions 
of  the  danger  of  llceping  in  that  lunation,  yet  could 
not  be  prevented  from  making  that  dangerous  experi- 
ment himfelf ;  and  though  he  was  awaked  with  all  puf- 
lible  expedition,  his  body  was  fo  much  Ihrunk  in  bulk, 
that  his  fliocsfcU  ofFliis  feet,  and  it  was  with  theutnioft 
diflicuUy  that  he  was  recovered. 

In  thofc  parts  of  the  world  where  va!l  maflcs  of  ice 
are  produced,  the  accumulation  of  it,  by  abforbing  the 
heat  of  the  atraofphere,  occalions  an  abfoiiiie  flcrility 
in  the  adjacent  countries,  as  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  the  illand  of  Iceland  ;  where  the  vaft  colleftions 
of  ice  floating  out  from  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  flop- 
ped on  the  coaft,  are  fometimes  feveral  years  in  thaw- 
ing. Indeed,  where  great  quantities  of  ice  arc  collec- 
ted, it  would  feem  to  have  a  power  like  fire,  both  aug- 
menting its  own  cold  and  that  of  the  adjacent  bodies. 
An  inlLtncc  of  this  is  related  under  thearticle  Evapo- 
ration, in  Mr.  WedgewooJ's  experiment,  where  the 
true  canfe  of  this  phenomenon  is  alfo  pointed  out. 

Cold,  in  medicine.     See  MEDiciNE-Z^fl'i'Jc. 

Cot:d,  in  farriery.     See  there,  5  iii- 

COLDENIA,  in  botany  :  A  genius  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranked  among  thofc  the  or- 
der of  which  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  h  tctraphyllous  ; 
the  corolla  funnel-lhaped  ;  the  llyles  four;  the  feeds 
two  and  bilocular.  Tliere  is  but  one  Ipecies,  a  native 
of  India.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  whofe  branches  trail 
on  the  ground,  extending  about  fix  inches  from  the 
root.  They  are  adorned  with  fmall  blue  flowers  grow- 
ing in  clullers,  which  come  out  from  the  wings  ot  the 
leaves.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot- 
bed ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  may  be  removed 
each  into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanner's  bark,  where  they  are  to  remain  conllantly. 

COLDr.GHAM,  fuppofed  to  be  the  CoUriia  of 
Plole  uy,  and  called  by  Bede  the  city  Coldana  and  of 
Colud  \Col7idu7ii),  lltuated  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
about  two  miles  from  Eymouth,  was  a  place  famous 
many  ages  ago  for  its  convent.  This  was  the  oldefl 
nunnery  in  Scotland,  for  here  the  virgin-wife  Ethel- 
dreda  took  the  veil  in  670  ;  but  by  the  ancient  name 
Coludinii  it  Ihould  feein  that  it  had  before  been  inhabited 
by  the  religiouscalled  Culdees.  In  870  it  was  deflroyed 
by  the  Danes,  but  its  name  rendered  immortal  by  the 
heroifm  of  its  nuns;  who,  to  preferve  theiiifclves  invi- 
olate from  thofe  invaders,  cut  off  their  lips  and  nofes  ; 
and  thus  rendering  themfelves  objcdts  of  horror,  were, 
with  their  abbcfs  Ebba,  burnt  in  the  monaflery  by  the 
difappointed  favdges.  After  this  it  lay  deferred  till  the 
year  1098,  when  king  Edgar  founded  on  its  fite  a  priory 
of  bencdiflines  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbcrt,  and  btflowcd 
it  on  the  monks  of  Durham. 

Mr.   Pennant's   dcfcription   of   the   black,  joylcfs. 
Vol.  V. 


heathy  moor,  where  it  was  fitiiatcd,  might  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  guard  the  fair  inhabitants  of  the  nunnery  KJtr^ 
it  flill  fiiblilUng.  That  ilefcription,  however,  is  now 
altogether  inapplicable:  The  whole  trail,  five  miles 
over,  has  been  fince  improved,  and  converted  into 
corn  fields  ;  the  cheerlcfs  village  of  Old  Cauibus  is  no 
more;  a  decent  inn  with  good  accommodations  hss 
been  cflablilhcd  at  a  convenient  diflance  ;  and  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  fleep  glen  called  the  Peafa,  wHiich  termi- 
nates the  moor  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  and 
was  formerly  the  terror  of  travellers,  is  now  rendered 
fafe  and  eafy  by  means  of  a  bridge  extending  from  one 
fide  of  the  chafm  to  the  other. 

COLDINGUEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  North 
Jutland,  and  diocefe  of  Ripen.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  bridge,  over  which  pafs  all  the  oxen  and  other 
cattle  that  go  from  Jutland  into  Germany,  which  brings 
in  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  king.  It  is  fcated  on 
an  eminence,  in  a  pleafanc  country  abounding  v.'ith 
game.     E.  Long.   9.  2J.  N.  Lat.   55.   35. 

COLD-KINCH,  a  fpecies  of  MoTAciLLA. 

COLD-SHIRE  IRON,  that  which  is  brittle  when 
cold. 

COLE  (William),  the  moll  famous  botanift  of  his 
lime,  was  born  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordfliire,  about  the 
year  1626,  and  fludied  at  Mrrton  college  in  Oxford. 
He  at  length  removed  to  Putney,  near  London  ;  and 
publilhed  "The  Art  of  Siinpling;  and  Adam  in  Eden, 
or  Nature's  Paradife."  Upon  the  rclloration  of  king 
Charles  II,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  DrDuppa,  bilhop 
ofWinchefler;   but  died  two  years  after,  aged  37. 

COLE-KisH,  a  fpecies  of  Gadus. 

CoLE-Ssed,  the  feed  of  the  jjaf'ns  fatha,  or  long- 
rooted,  narrow  leaved  rapa,  called  in  En^\{[-\  naveiv, 
and  reckoned  by  Linnseus  among  the  bralhcas,  or  cab- 
bage-kind.    See  Brassica. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many 
parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  rape  oil  exprelTcd 
from  its  feeds.  The  praftice  of  fowing  it  was  firll 
introduced  by  thofe  Germans  and  Dutchmen  who 
drained  the  fens  of  Lincolnlhire  ;  and  hence  the  notion 
hath  generally  prevailed,  that  it  will  thrive  only  in  :i 
marfliy  foil ;  but  this  is  now  found  to  be  a  miflake.  In 
preparing  the  land  which  is  to  receive  it,  care  muft 
be  taken  to  plow  it  in  May,  and  agsin  about  inid- 
fnmmer,  making  the  ground  as  fine  and  even  as  puf- 
fible.  It  is  to  be  fown  the  very  day  of  the  lafl  plow- 
ing, about  a  gallon  on  an  acre.  In  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary, February,  and  March,  it  affords  very  good  food 
for  cattle,  and  will  fprout  again  when  cut;  after  which 
it  is  excellent  nouriniment  for  flieep.  After  all,  if  it 
is  not  too  clofely  fed,  it  will  bear  feed  agaiiift  next 
July.  The  fame  caution,  however,  is  rcquifite  with 
this  food  as  with  clover,  till  cattle  are  accufloincd  to 
it,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  fwell  them.  When  thi.s  plant 
is  cultivated  folely  with  a  vie.v  to  the  feed,  it  mult 
be  fown  on  deep  ftroiig  land  without  dung,  .^nd  muft 
be  fulTered  to  fland  till  one-half  of  the  feeds  at  leaft 
are  turned  brown  ;  which,  according  to  the  feafons, 
will  be  fometimes  fooncr  fometimes  later.  In  this  ftate 
it  is  to  be  cut  in  the  fame  manner  and  with  the  fame 
care  as  wheat  ;  and  every  handful  as  it  is  cut  is  to  be 
regularly  ranged  on  flieets,  that  it  may  dry  leifurcly 
in  the  fun,  which  will  commonly  be  in  a  fortnight  ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  carefully  thrcflied  out,  and  car- 
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Coleoptera  ried  to  tlie  mill  for  exprefling  the  oil.     The  produce  of     of  preaching  and  expounding  the  fcripturcs;  and  foon  Colibcrts 


Colet. 


cole-feed  is  generally  from  five  to  eight  quarters  on  an 
acre  ;  and  is  comniSnly  fold  at  20  s.  per  quarter. 

COLEOPTERA,  or  Beetle,  the  name  of  Lin- 
naeus's  firll  order  of  infe(5ls.     Zoology. 

COLEWORT.     See  Brassica. 

COLERAIN,  a  large  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
comity  of  Londonderry  and  province  of  Ulrter;  fear- 
ed on  the  river  Bann,  four  miles  fouthofthc  ocean, 
inW.  Long.  7.  2.  N.  Lat.  jj.  10.  It  was  formerly 
a  place  of  great  confideration,  being  the  chief  town 
of  a  county  erefted  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  during  his 
government  of  Ireland  ;  whereas  it  is  now  only  the 
head  of  one  of  the  baronies  in  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry; but  it  is  ftill  a  corporation,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  of  a  tolerable  fize,  and 
very  elegantly  built.  The  port  isvery  indifferent,  oc- 
cafioned  by  tlie  extreme  rapidity  of  the  river,  which 
repels  the  tide,  and  makes  the  coming  up  to  the  town 
difficult;  fo  that  it  has  but  little  trade,  and  might  per- 
haps have  lefs,  if  it  was  not  for  the  valuable  falmon 
fiQicry,  vi'hich  amounts  to  fome  thoufand  pounds  a- 
year.  If  the  navigation  of  the  Bann  could  be  open- 
ed, which  is  totally  obftrufted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks, 
it  would  quickly  change  the  face  of  things;  for  then, 
by  the  help  of  this  river,  and  the  Newry  canal,  there 
would  be  a  direft  communication  acrofs  the  kingdom, 
and,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Black- WMer  river,  which 
Jikewife  falls  into  Lousrh  Ncagh,  alnioft  all  the  coun- 
ties of  the  province  of  Uifter  might  have  a  correfpond- 
cnce  with  each  other  by  water-carriage,  to  their  reci- 
procal and  very  great  emolument. 

COLES  (Elillia),  author  of  the  well  known  Latin 
and  Englifli  diftionary,  was  born  in  Nonhampionfliire 
about  the  year  1640  ;  and  was  entered  of  Magdalene 
College  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  de- 
gree;  and  taught  Latin,  10  young  people,  and  Englilh 
to  foreigners,  in  London,  about  the  year  1663.  He 
afterwards  became  an  ufherin  ISlerchant-taylor'sfchool ; 
but  for  fome  great  fault,  nowhere  exprefsly  mention- 
ed, he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Ireland,  whence  he 
never  returned.  He  was,  however,  a  good  critic  in 
the  Englilh  and  Latin  tongues  ;  and  wrote  fcveral  ufe- 
ful  books  of  inflruftion  in  his  profcflion. 

COLET  (John),  dean  of  St  Paul's,  the  fon  of  Hen- 
ry Colet  knight,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1 466. 
His  education  began  in  St  Anthony's  fchool  in  that 
city,  from  whence,  in  1483,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
and  probably  to  Magdalene  college.  After  feven  years 
ftudy  of  logic  and  philofophy,  he  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  About  the  year  1493,  Mr  Colet  went  to  Paris, 
and  thence  to  Italy,  probably  with  a  dellgn  to  improve 
himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  at 
this  time  were  imperfeftly  taught  in  the  univerfities. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1497,  he  took  orders;  and 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  read  lc<5lurcs^ri3//.f,  on 
the  cpiflles  of  St  Paul.  At  this  time  he  poifefTed  the 
redlory  of  Dennington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  had 
been  inftituted  at  the  age  of  19.  He  was  alfo  pre- 
bendary of  York,  and  canon  of  St  Martin's  le  Grand 
in  London.  In  1J02  he  became  prebendary  of  Sarum  ; 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's  in  IJ05;  and  immediately  af- 
ter dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  previoufly  taken 
ihc  degree  of  dodot  of  divinity.  He  was  no  fooner 
laifed  to  this  dignity,  than  he  introduced  the  gradice 


after  ellablillied  a  perpetual  divinity  leiJlure  in  St  Paul's  \ 

church,  three  days  in  every  week  ;  an  inftitntion  which  Cehma. 
gradually  made  way  for  tlie  reformation.  About  the 
year  1508,  dean  Colet  formed  his  plan  for  the  foun- 
dation of  St  Paul's  fchool,  which  lie  completed  in  1512, 
and  endowed  with  ellates  to  the  amount  of  L.122  ancl 
upwards.  The  celebrated  grammarian,  William  Lilye, 
was  his  firfl  mailer,  and  the  company  of  mtrccrs  were 
appointed  truftees.  The  dean's  notions  of  religion 
were  fo  much  more  rational  than  thofe  of  his  cotem- 
porary  priefls,  that  they  deemed  him  little  better  than 
a  heretic  ;  and  on  that  account  he  was  fo  frequently 
molefted,  that  he  at  lad  determined  to  fpend  the  reft 
of  his  days  in  peaceful  retirement.  With  this  inten- 
tion he  built  a  houfe  near  the  palace  at  Richmond  ; 
but,  being  fcized  with  the  fweating  ficknefs,  he  died 
in  1519,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  of  St  Paul's;  and  3 
flone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  no  other  infcription 
than  his  name.  Befides  the  preferments  abovemen- 
tioned,  he  was  reftor  of  the  guild  of  Jefus  at  St 
Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII.  Dean  Co- 
let,  though  a  papift,  was  an  enemy  to  the  grofs  fuper- 
Ifitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  difapproved  au- 
ricular cor  felRon,  the  Celibacy  of  the  j-riefts,  and  fucb 
other  ridiculous  tenets  and  ceremonies  as  have  ever 
been  condemned  by  men  of  found  underftanding  in 
every  age  and  country.  He  wrote,  l.  Rudimentagrain- 
matkes.  2.  The  conftrudion  of  the  eight  parts  of 
fpeech.  3.  Daily  devo  ions.  4.  Epiflola  ad Erafmum, 
5.  Several  ftrmons  ;  and  other  works  which  ftill  re- 
main in  manufcript. 

COLIBERTS  [Coliberti),  in  law,  were  tenants  in 
foccagc,  and  particularly  fuch  villeins  as  v/ere  manu- 
irittcd  or  made  freemen.  But  they  had  not  an  abfo- 
lute  freedom;  for  though  they  were  better  than  fer- 
vants,  yet  they  had  fuperior  lords  to  whom  they  paid 
certain  duties,  and  in  that  refpeft  might  be  called  fer- 
vants,  though  they  were  of  middle  condition  between 
freemen  and  fervants. 

COLIC,  a  fcvere  pain  in  the  lower  venter,  fo  call- 
ed becaufe  the  colon  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  the 
part  afFedled.     See  M%^icivi^- Index. 

Colic,  in  farriery.     See  there,   §  xiii. 

COLIGNI  (Gafpard  de),  admiral  of  France,  was 
born  in  1516.  He  fignalized  himftlf  in  his  youth,  in 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  and  was  made 
colonel  of  infantry  and  admiral  of  France  in  IJ52. 
Henry  II.  employed  him  in  the  moft  important  affairs; 
but  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  Proie- 
ftant  party:  he  flrongly  oppofed  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
and  rendered  this  oppofition  fo  powerful,  that  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  overturned  the  French  go- 
vernment. On  the  peace  made  after  the  battles  of 
Jarnac  and  Montcontour,  Charles  IX.  deluded  Coligni 
into  fecurity  by  his  deceitful  favours;  and  though  he 
recovered  one  attempt  on  his  life,  when  he  attended 
the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of  Navarre,  yet  he  was  in- 
cluded in  the  dreadful  nialTacre  of  the  Proteftants  on 
St  Bartholomew's-day  1572,  and  his  body  treated  with 
wanton  brutality  by  a  niifguided  Popilh  populace. 

COLIMA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Mexico,  in  Nortji 
America,  and  capital  of  a  fertile  valley  of  the  fame 
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name,     li  is  featedat  the  mouth  ofariverin  W.  Long. 
109.  6.  N.  Lai.   18.   30. 

COLIOURE,  a  fmall,  but  ancient  and  flrong  town 
of  France,  in  Roalillon,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renean  mountains,  with  a  fmall  harbour.  E.  Long. 
3.  10.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  who  may  properly  be 
called  an  iaCpeftor,  having  an  eye  over  what  paifes  in 
every  court  or  tribunal  of  the  empire.  In  order  to 
render  him  impartial,  he  is  kept  independent,  by  ha- 
ving his  pofl  for  life.  The  power  of  the  colirs  is  luch, 
that  they  make  even  ihe  princes  of  the  blood  tremble. 

COLISEUM,  orCoLisffiUM,  in  the  ancient  archi- 
tciSnre,  an  oval  amphitheatre,  built  at  Rome  by  Ve- 
fpafian,  in  the  place  where  flood  the  bafon  of  Nero's 
gilded  houfe.  The  word  is  formed  from  colofitum,  on 
account  of  the  coloflTus  of  Nero  that  flood  near  it  ; 
or,  according  to  Nardini,  from  the  Italian  colifeo.  In 
this  were  placed  (latues,  reprefenting  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire;  in  the  middle  whereof  flood  that  of 
Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand.  The  fame 
terra,  cotijium,  is  alfo  given  to  another  amphitheatre  of 
the  emperor  Severus.  \n(^eie colifea^exe  reprefented 
games,  and  combats  of  men  and  wild  beads  ;  but  there 
arc  now  little  remaining  of  either  of  them,  time  and 
war  having  reduced  them  to  ruins. 

COLITES,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  name  given  by 
fome  writers  to  a  kind  of  pebble,  found  in  the  Ihape 
of  the  human  penis  and  tcftes,  and  that  either  fepa- 
rately  or  both  together. 

COLLAERT  (Adrian),  an  eminent  engraver  who 
flonrilhed  about  ijjo,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  After 
liaving  learned  in  his  own  country  the  lirfl  principles 
of  engraving,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  refided  fome 
time  to  perfedl  himfclf  in  drawing.  He  worked  en- 
tirely with  the  graver,  in  a  firm  neat  flyle,  but  rather 
fliiFand  dry.  The  vafl  number  of  plates  executed  by 
his  hand  fufficienily  evince  the  facility  with  which  he 
engraved  ;  and  though  exceedingly  neat,  yet  they  are 
feldom  highly  finiflicd. 

CoLLAERT  (Hans  or  John),  fon  to  the  foregoing, 
was  alfo  an  excellent  artifl.  He  drew  and  engraved 
exactly  in  the  flyle  of  his  father  ;  and  was  in  every 
refpedl  equal  to  him  in  merit.  He  muft  have  been 
very  old  when  he  died  ;  for  his  prints  are  dated  from 
J5SJ  to  1622.  He  alBfled  his  father  in  all  bis  great 
works,  and  engraved  bcfides  a  prodigious  number  of 
plates  of  various  fubjei5ls.  One  of  his  befl  prints  is 
Mofes  ftrikhig  the  rock,  a  large  print,  iengthwife,  from 
Lambert  Lombard.  A  great  immber  of  fmall  figures 
are  introduced  into  this  print ;  and  they  are  admirably 
well  executed:  the  heads  are  fine,  and  the  drawing 
very  correft. 

COLLAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fort  of  chain  put 
generally  round  the  neck  of  flaves  that  had  run  away, 
after  they  were  taken,  wiih  an  infcription  round  it, 
intimating  their  being  dcferters,  and  requiring  their 
being  reflored  to  their  proper  owners,  &c. 

Collar,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  an  ornament 
eonfifting  of  a  chainof  gold,  enamelled,  frequently  fet 
with  ciphers  or  other  devices,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order  hinging  at  the  bottom,  worn  by  the  knights  of 
feveral  military  orders  over  their  fhoulders,  on  the 
mantle,  and  its  figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 

Thus,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  confifts 


of  S.  S.  with  rofes  enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  en-      Ci^ilir 
araellcdblue,  and  the  George  at  the  bottom.  || 

Lord  Major' J  CoLL4ii[i  more  ufuuUy  called  chain.    Colhtion. 
SeeCHAiN.  ''       ■'       ' 

Kiiighis  of  the  Collar,  a  military  order  in  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  called  alfo  the  order  of  St  Mark,  or 
the  medal.  It  is  the  doge  and  the  fenatc  that  confer 
this  order;  the  knights  bear  iiu  partictilar  habit,  only 
the  collar,  which  the  doge  puts  around  their  neck, 
with  a  medal,  wherein  it  reprefented  the  winged  lion 
of  the  republic. 

Collar,  of  a  Draught-horfe,  a  part  of  harnefs  made 
ofleatlier  and  canvas,  and  fhiffcd  with  llraw  or  wool, 
to  be  put  about  the  horfe's  neck. 

COLLARAGE,  a  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars 
of  wine-drawing  horfcs. 

COLLATERAL,  any  thing,  place,  country,  &c. 
fituated  by  the  fide  ofa-nother. 

Collateral,  in  genealogy,  thole  relations  u-hich 
proceed  from  the  fame  Hock,  but  not  in  the  fame  line 
ofafcendenisor  defcendcnts,  but  being,  asit  were,  afidc 
of  each  other.  Thus,  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces, 
and  coulins,  are  collaterals,  or  in  the  fame  collateral 
line  :  thofe  in  a  higher  degree,  and  nearer  the  com- 
mon root,  rcprcfent  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard 
to  thofe  more  remote.     See  Consanguinity. 

Collateral  Succejpon.  When  a  defundt,  for  w.mt 
of  heirs  dcfcended  of  himfelf,  is  fuccceded  in  his  eflate 
by  a  brother  or  filler,  or  their  defcendents,  the  eflate 
is  faid  to  have  gone  to  callatcral  heirs. 

COLLATIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Sabines  ; 
thought  to  be  diflant  between  four  or  five  miles  out  of 
Rome  to  thecafl;  fituated  on  an  eminence  (Virgil).  Of 
this  place  was  TarquiniusCollaiinus,  married  to  Lucre- 
tia,  raviflied  by  ScxiusTarquinius  (Livy)  ;  fituated  on 
this  or  on  the  left  fide  of  the  Amo  (Pliny).  Extant  in 
Cicero's  time,  but  in  Strabo's  day  only  a  village;  now 
no  trace  remains  of  it. — Another  fuppofed  Coliatia  of 
Apulia,  near  mount Garganus  ;  becaufe Pliny  mentions 
theCo/«//«;inApulia,  and  Yxt:iXi\\'CiW%l\\e  Agir Collathiuu 

COLLATINA  porta,  a  gate  of  Rome,  at  the 
CoUis  Hortulorum,  afterwards  called  Pinciaria,  from 
the  Pincii,  a  noble  family.  Its  name  Collatiua  is  from 
CoUatia,  to  the  right  of  which  was  the  Via  Collatina, 
which  led  to  that  town. 

COLLINA,  a  gate  of  Rome  at  the  Collis  Qiiiri- 
nalis,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  (Ovid  ;) 
called  alfo  Salaria,  becaufe  the  Sabines  carried  their 
fait  through  it  (Tacitus).     Now  Sa/ara. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving  or  be- 
llowing of  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman  by  a  bifliop, 
who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  It  differs 
from  inflitution  in  this,  that  inllitution  is  performed 
by  the  bifhop,  upon  the  prefentation  of  another;  and 
collation  is  his  own  aft  of  prefentation  :  and  it  dif- 
fereth  from  a  common  prefentation,  as  it  is  the  giving 
of  the  church  to  the  perfoH,  and  prefentation,  is  the 
giving  or  offering  of  the  perfon  to  the  church.  But 
collation  fupplies  the  place  of  prefentation  and  inlli- 
tuiion  ;  and  amounts  to  the  fame  as  inltituiion  where 
the  bifliop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary.  Anciently  the 
right  of  prefentation  to  all  churches  was  in  the  bi- 
ihop  ;  and  now  if  the  patron  negleils  to  prefent  to  a 
church,  then  this  right  returns  to  the  bifliop  by  colla- 
lion ;  if  the  bifliop  negle<5ls  to  collate  within  fix  months 
S  2  afi«r 
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after  the  elapfe  of  tlie  patron,  then  the  archbidwp 
IkuIi  a  'iigiit  to  doit;  and  if  the  arclibidwp  nei^lecls, 
ihcu  it  ilevolvc-s  to  the  king;  the  one  as  fuperior,  10 
fiiiiply  the  defects  of  bilhops,  the  other  as  fuprenie,  10 
fupply  all  defcds  of  government. 

Collation,  in  common  law,  the  comparifon  or 
prrfcniaiioii  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  to  fee  whether 
or  not  it  be  conformable  ;  or  the  report  or  acl  of  tiie 
ojHcer  who  made  the  comparifon.  A  collated  acl  is 
equivalent  to  iis  original,  provided  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  pr<  unt  at  the  collation. 

Collation,  inScotslaw,  that  right  which  an  heir 
has  of  throwing  the   whole  heritable   and    moveable 
ellates  of  the  dcceafcd  into  one  mafs,  and   lliaring  it 
equally  with  the  others  in  the  fame  degree  of  kindred, 
when   he    thinks  fuch    (hsre   will   be   more   than  the 
value  of  the  heritage  to  which  he  had  an  excliuive  title. 
Collation   is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Romauilts  for 
the  meal  or  repaft  made  on  a  fad-day,   in  lien  of  a  flip- 
per.    Only  fruits  are  allowed   in  a  collation  :   F.  Lo- 
bineaa  obferves,  that  anciently   there  was  not  allowed 
even  bread  in  the  collations  in  Lent,  nor  any  thing  befide 
a  few  comfits  and  dried  herbs  and  fruits  ;  which  ciillom, 
he  adds,  obtained  till  the  year  1453.     Cardinal  Hum- 
bert obferves  further,  that  in  the  middle  of  the    nth 
century  there  were  no  collations  at  all  allowed  in  the 
Latin  church   in  the   time  of  Lent;  and   that  the  cu- 
ftom  of  collations  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  who 
themfelves  did  not  take  it  up  till  about  the  liih  century. 
Collation  is  alfo  propul.irly  ufed   for  a  repad  be- 
tween meals,  particularly  between  dinner  and  I'lippcr. 
The  word  collation,  in  this  fenfe,  Da  Cange    derives 
from   cdkciitio,  "conference;"    and  maintains,  that 
originally  collation  was  only  a  conference,  or  conver- 
fatioii  on  fubjecls   of  piety,  held  on  faft-days  in  mo- 
m.ifteries;  but  that,  by  degrees,  the  cullom   was  in- 
troduced of  bringing  in  a  few  rcfrcniments;  and  that 
by  the    exeelfes  to  which   thofe   fober   repalls  were  at 
length  carried,  the  name  of  the  abufe    was  retained, 
but  that  of  the  thing  loft. 

CoLLATio^^  of  Seals,  denotes  one  feal  fet  on  the  fame 
label,  on  the  rcverfe  of  another. 

COLLEAGUE,  a  partner  or  aiTociate  in  the  fame 
cfHce  or  inagillratnre.     Sec  Adjunct. 

COLLECT,  collection,  a  voluntary  gatheringof 
money,  for  fome  pious  or  charitable  purpofe.  Some 
fny,  the  name  ro//i'i?,  or  colUfJioii,  was  ufed,  by  reafon 
thofe  gatherings  were  anciently  made  on  the  days  of 
■xoiliEls,  and  inco/ZfifTj,  /.  ^.  inalTcmbliesof  Chriflians; 
but,  more  probably,   quia  colligebatur  pecunia. 

Collect  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a  tax,  or  im- 
pofition,  raifed  by  a  prince  for  any  pious  defign. 
Thus,  hiflories  fay,  that  in  1166,  the  king  of  England, 
coming  into  Normandy,  appointed  a  collcifh  for  the 
relief  of  the  holy  land,  at  the  defirc  and  after  the 
example  of  the  king  of  France.     See  Croisade. 

Collect,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  mafs  of  the  Romanics,  denotes  a  prayer  ac- 
commodated to  any  particular  day,  occalion,  or  the 
like.     See  Liturgy,  and  Mass. 

In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are 
called  colUfls ;  either  becaufe  the  pricft  fpeaks  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  affembl'y,  whofe  fentiments  and  de- 
fires  he  funis  up  by  the  word  orernus,  "  let  us  pray." 
as  is  obferved  by  pope  Innocent  III.  or,  becaufe  ihofe 


priyers  are  offered  when  the  people  are  aflembled 
together,  which  is  the  opinion  of  PameliusonTertullian. 
Tile  congregation  iifclf  is  in  fome  ancient  authors 
called  coiliH.  The  popes  Gelaliiis  and  Gregory  are 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  whocftablilhed  co/Zt-i?/.  De- 
fpcnce,  a  docior  of  tnc  faculty  of  Paris,  has  an  cxprefs 
treatifc  on  coUccli,  their  origin,  antiquity,  authors,  &c. 
COLLECTIVE,  among  grammarians,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  noan  exprelling  a  multitude,  though  itfelf 
be  only  lingular;  as  an  army,  company,  troop,  &c. 
called  colUflivi  nouns. 

COLLECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  perfon  who 
grts  or  brings  together  things  formerly  difpcrfed  and 
fcparated.  Hence, 

Collector,  in  matters  of  civil  polity,  is  a  perfoa 
appointed  by  thecommiffioners  of  any  duty,  the  inhabi- 
tants 01  a  parilh,  &c.  to  raife  or  gather  any  kind  of  tax. 
Collector,  among  botanifls,  one  who  gets  to- 
gether as  many  plants  as  he  can,  without  Undying  bo- 
tany in  a  fcientitical  niaiintr. 

COLLEGATORY,  in  the  civil  law,  a  perfon  who 
has  a  legacy  left  him  in  common  with  one  or  more 
other  prrfons. 

COLLEGE,  an  alTemblage  of  feveral  bodies  or  fo- 
Gietits,  or  of  feveral  perfons  into  one  (bciety. 

College,  among  the  Romans,  fervcd  indifferently 
for  thofe  employed  in  the  offices  of  religion,  of  go- 
vernment, the  liberal  and  even  mechanical  arts  and 
trades  ;  fo  that,  with  them,  the  word  fignified  what 
we  call  a  corporation  or  company. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  rot  on\y  \.\\e  col- 
lege of  augurs,  and  ihe  college  of  capitolini,  i.  e.  of  thofe 
who  had  the  fuperi:r,cndcncc  of  the  capitolinc  games  ; 
but  alfo  colleges  of  artificers,  collegia artificum ;  college 
of  carpenters,  yi^r/cdr/^w/,  axja'ororum  tigi.arionim ;  of 
goners,  fignlorum ;  of  founders,  ararion/m  ,-  the  col- 
lege a(\oc\^im\l\\s,  jabroru7/t fcrraiiorum  ;  of  engineers 
of  the  army,  tignariorum ;  of  butchers,  lanioruiii  ;  of 
dcndrophori,  detidrofhororutu;  of  centenaries,  cento- 
nariorum  ;  of  makers  of  military  cafques,  fcgarioruni  ; 
of  tent-makei  s,/^/'!';  naculanorum ;  of  bakers,  fiji  oru7): ; 
of  mulicians,  tib'tcinum,  &c.  Plutarch  obferves,  that 
it  was  Numa  who  firl^  divided  the  people  in.o  colleges; 
which  he  did  to  the  end  that  each  confulting  the  inter- 
eftsofiheircollege,  whereby  they  were  divided  from  the 
citizens  of  the  other  colleges,  they  might  not  enter  into 
any  general  confpiracy  againll  the  public  repofe. 

Each  of  thefe  colleges  had  diftiiid  meeting-places  or 
halls ;  and  likewifc,  in  imitation  of  the  flate,  a  irea- 
fury  and  common  cheft,  a  regifter,  and  one  to  reprc- 
fcnt  them  upon  public  occafions,  and  ads  of  govern- 
ment. Thefe  colleges  had  the  privilege  of  manumit- 
ting llaves,  of  being  legates,  and  making  by-laws  for 
their  own  body,  provided  they  did  not  clalh  with 
thofe  of  the  government. 

There  are  various  colleges  on  foot  among  the  mo- 
derns, foLinded  on  the  model  of  thofe  of  the  ancients. 
Such  are  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire,   tiz. 

College  of  EleHors,  or  their  Defuties,  airembled  in 
tlie  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

College  0}  Princes  ;  the  body  of  princes,  or  their 
deputies,  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon. 

College  of  Cities,  is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  of 
deputies  which  the  imperial  cities  fend  to  the  diet. 
College  of  Cardinals,  or  the  Sacred  College  ,-  a 
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College,    body  compofdJ  of  the  three  orders  of  carJiiials.     See 
' >■ '  Cardinals. 

College  is  alfo  iifed  for  a  public  place  endowed 
■with  certain  revenues,  where  the  fcveral  partsof  learn- 
ing are  ta;ight. 

An  aircinblage  of  fcveral  of  thcfe  colleges  conflitute 
an  liiiiverfity.  The  erection  of  colleges,  in  Britain,  is 
part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  not  to  be  done  with- 
out the  king's  licence. 

The  eftaljlilhmcnt  of  colleges  or  iiuiverfuies  is  a 
remarkable  period  in  literary  hillory.  The  fchools 
in  cJtheJrals  and  niunilcries  confined  thcmlclvts 
chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  grammar.  There  were  on- 
ly one  or  two  maQcrs  emploj'ed  in  that  oriice.  But, 
in  colleges,  profrlfors  are  appointed  to  teach  all  the 
ditFercnt  pans  of  fciencc.  The  firfl  obfcure  mention 
of  academical  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  (tiom 
which  the  other  iinivcrrnics  in  Europe  have  bor- 
rowed moft  of  their  culloms  and  inllitutions),  occurs 
A.   D.   1215. 

College  of  Chilians,  commonly  called  Dotlcrs  Com- 
moiis ;  a  college  founded  by  Dr  Harvey,  dean  of  the 
arches,  for  tlie  profellbrs  of  the  civil  law  refiding  in 
Loudon:  where  afually,  likewife,  refides  the  judge 
of  the  arches  court  of  Canterbury,  judge  of  the  admi- 
ralty, of  the  prerogative  court,  &c.  with  other  civi- 
lians; who  all  live,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  col- 
legiate manner,  commoning  together  ;  whence  the  ap- 
pellation of  Doftors  Counuous.  Their  houfc  being  con- 
iUmed  in  the  great  fire,  ihey  all  rclided  at  Exeter- 
houfe  in  the  Strand  till  1672  ;  when  their  former  honfe 
was  rebuilt,  at  theirown  cxpcnce,  in  a  very  fplendid  man- 
ner. To  thiscollege  belong  34pro61:ors,  who  make  thcm- 
felves  p.iriies  for  their  clients,  manage  their  caulcs,  &c. 

College  of  Fhyficians,  a  corporation  of  phyficians 
in  London,  who,  by  feveral  charters  and  adfs  of  par- 
liament of  Henry  VIIL  and  his  fuccedbrs,  have  cer- 
tain privileges,  whereby  no  man,  though  a  graduate 
in  phylic  of  any  univerfity,  may,  without  licence  un- 
der the  faid  coUege-feal,  praclice  phyfic  in  or  within 
fcven  miles  of  London;  v.'ith  power  to  adminifter 
oaths,  fine  and  imprifon  offenders  in  that  and  feveral 
other  particulars  ;  to  fearcli  the  apothecaries  fliops,  &c. 
in  and  about  London,  to  fee  if  their  drugs,  &c.  be 
wholcfome,  and  their  compolitions  according  to  the 
form  prefcribed  by  the  faid  college  in  their  difpenfa- 
tory.  By  the  faid  charter  ihey  are  alfo  freed  from  all 
troublefome  offices,  as  to  ferve  on  juries,  be  conllablc, 
keep  watch,  provide  arms,  &c. 

The  fociety  had  anciently  a  colletre  in  Knight-rider- 
ftreet,  the  gift  of  Dr  Linacre  phyfician  to  king  Hen- 
ry VIIL  Since  that  time  they  have  had  a  houfc 
built  them  by  the  famous  Dr  Harvey  in  1652,  at  the 
end  of  Amen-corner,  which  he  endowed  v. iih  his 
whole  inheritance  in  his  lifetime  ;  but  this  being  burnt 
in  the  great  fire  in  1666,  a  new  one  was  ered'J,  at 
the  expence  of  the  fellows,  in  Warwick-lane,  v.i:!i  a 
noble  library,  given  partly  by  the  marquis  of  Dorche- 
Ifer,  and  partly  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne. 

Of  this  college  there  are  at  prefcnt  a  prefident,  four 
cenfors,  eight  electors,  a  regifler,  snd  a  treafirer, 
ehofen  annually  in  OiSlober;  tlie cenfors  have,  by  char- 
ter, power  to  fiirvey,  govern,  and  arrcll,  all  phyficians, 
or  others  praiStifing  pliyfic,  in  or  within  feven  miles  of 
London  ;  and  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprifon  them,  at 


difcreiion.  The  number  of  fellows  was  anciently  thir- 
ty, till  king  Charles  II.  increafed  their  number  10 
forty  ;  and  king  James  II.  giving  them  a  new  charter, 
allowed  the  number  of  fellows  to  be  enlarged  fo  as 
not  to  exceed  fourfcore  ;  referving  to  himfclf  and  fuc- 
celTors  the  power  of  placing  and  difplacing  any  of 
them  for  the  future. 

The  college  is  not  very  rigorous  in  afTcrting  their 
privileges;  there  being  a  great  number  of  phyficians, 
iome  of  very  good  abilities,  who  praclifc  in  London, 
£ic.  without  ihcir  licence,  and  are  connived  at  by  the 
college:  yet  by  law,  if  any  perfon  not  cxprcf^ly  al- 
lowed to  praftife,  take  on  him  the  cure  of  any  difcafc, 
and  the  patient  die  under  his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felo- 
ny in  the  prailifer.  In  1696,  the  college  made  a  fiib- 
fcription,  to  the  number  ol  forty-two  of  their  mem- 
bers, to  fet  on  foot  a  difpenfjlory  for  the  relief  of  the 
fick  poor  :  fince  that  they  have  erefted  two  oilier  dif- 
penfatories. 

Edinburgh  College  oj  Fhyfcians  was  erecfcd  on  the 
29th  November  i68r.  The  defign  of  this  inftitutioa 
was  to  prevent  the  abufcs  daily  conuniited  by  foreign 
anil  illiterate  impoftors,  quacks,  &c.  For  this  rtafon, 
his  majclly,  at  the  time  aboveiiTentioned,  granted  let- 
ters patent  10  ereft  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
certain  phyficians  in  Edinburgh  and  their  fucccffors, 
by  the  title  of  "  the  Prefident  and  Royal  College  of 
Phylicians  at  Edinburgh,"  with  power  to  choofe  an- 
nually a  council  of  ft-ven,  one  whereof  to  be  prefident : 
thele  are  to  elccf  a  ireafurer,  clerk,  and  other  officers; 
to  have  a  common  feal  ;  to  fue  and  be  fued  ;  to  make 
laws  for  promoting  the  art  of  phylic,  and  regulating 
the  prac'tice  thereof,  wiihin  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
town  of  Leith,  and  diftrids  of  the  Canongate,  WcJ;- 
port,  Pleafancc,  and  Potter-row ;  through  all  which 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  college  extends.  Throughout 
this  jurifdiL-tion,  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  praftifc  phy- 
fic, without  a  warrant  from  the  college,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  L  5  Sterling  the  firlt  month,  to  be  doubled 
monthly  afterwards  while  the  otTtnce  is  continued; 
one-half  the  money  ariling  from  fuch  fines  to  go  to 
the  po9r,  the  other  to  the  ufe  of  the  college.  They 
are  alfo  empowered  to  puuilh  all  licentiates  in  phyfic 
wiihin  the  aboveinentioned  bounds,  for  faults  commit- 
ted againft  the  inllitutions  of  the  college  ;  and  to  fine 
them  of  Aims  not  exceeding  40  s.  On  fuch  occalions, 
however,  they  mull  have  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  city 
to  fit  in  judgment  along  with  them,  otherwife  their 
fentence  will  not  be  valid.  They  are  alfo  empowered 
to  fearch  and  infpcct  all  medicines  within  their  jurif- 
diiffion,  and  throw  out  into  the  flreet  all  fuch  as  are 
bad  or  unwholefome.  That  they  may  the  belter  at- 
tend their  patients,  they  are  exempted  from  watching, 
warding,  and  ferving  on  juries.  They  are,  however, 
rcftrained  from  erefting  fchouls  for  teaching  the  an  of 
phylic,  or  conferring  degrees  on  any  ptrfuii  qu-litiri 
for  the  ofiicc  of  a  phyfician;  but  are  obliged  to  licrnfe 
all  fuch  as  have  taken  their  degrees  in  any  niher  uni- 
verfity, and  to  admit  as  honorary  members  all  the  pro- 
fellbrs of  phyfic  in  the  relf  of  the  univerfities  of  Scot- 
land. THffe  privileges  and  immunities  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  iutertere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
apothecary  furgeons,  in  their  praiflice'of  curing  MHvmds, 
coniufions,   fradures,  and  other  external  oppratior.s. 

Edtnlurgb  CoLlUGS  of  Suigeau,     This  is  but  a  very 
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late  inftiiuiion,  by  which  the  fiirgeons  of  Edinburgh 
'  are  incorporated  iiuo  a  Royal  College,  and  aiiiliorifed  to 
carry  into  execution  a  fchemc  for  making  provillon  for 
their  widows  and  cliildren,  &c.  They  have  alfo  the  pii- 
vilcgcot  examining,  and  licenliiig,  it  lound  qaaliricd,  all 
praditioners  in  furgery  within  certain  bounds. 

College  of  Jullke,  the  Inpreme  civil  court  of  Scot- 
land ;  otherwile.  called  C(/7/;7  r/.S;_y/o«,  or,  of  Council 
amiSefioii.     See  Law,   Part  IH.  N"  clvii.   4. 

Shn  College,  or  the  college  of  the  London  clergy  ; 
which  has  been  a  religious  houfe  time  out  of  mind, 
fometimes  under  the  denomination  of  a  priory,  fomc- 
times  under  that  of  a  fpital  or  hofpital :  at  its  dilFo- 
luiion  under  31ft  Henry  VIIL  it  was  called  Elfyns 
SpUal,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  amercer,  in  1329. 
At  prefent  it  is  a  couipofilion  of  both,  viz.  a  college 
for  the  clergy  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  in 
1630,  in  purfuance  to  the  will  of  Dr  White,  under 
the  name  of  the  Prefidciit  and  Fellows  ofSion  College  ; 
and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  men  and  as  many  wo- 
men. The  ofEcers  of  the  corporation  are  the  prefi- 
dent,  two  deans,  and  four  affillanis;  who  are  annually 
chofen  from  among  the  red^ors  and  vicars  of  London  ; 
and  arc  fubjeft  to  the  viruation  of  the  bifliop.  They 
have  a  good  library,  built  and  flocked  by  Mr  Simpfon, 
and  furniflied  by  feveral  other  benefactors,  chiefly  for 
the  clergy  of  the  city,  without  excluding  other  ftu- 
dents  on  certain  terms;  and  a  hall,  with  chambers  for 
ftudents,  jjenerally  occupied  by  the  miniflers  of  the 
neighbouring  parifhes. 

Crefljam  College,  or  College  of  Philofophy  ;  a  col- 
lege founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Grelham,  and  endowed 
with  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  Exchange:  one  moiety 
of  this  endowment  the  founder  bequeathed  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  and  their  fuccelfors, 
in  truft,  that  they  fliould  find  four  able  pcrfons  to  read, 
within  the  college,  divinity,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and 
inulic :  who  are  chofen  by  a  committee  of  the  common 
council,  confillingof  thelord  mayor  and  three  aldermen 
andeightcommoners,  and  allowed  each,befides  lodging, 
L.  ^o  per  annum.  Thcother  moiety  he  left  to  the  com- 
pany of  mercers,  to  find  three  more  able  perfons,  chofen 
by  acommittee  of  that  company,  conlilVing  of  the  mailer 
and  three  wardens,  during  their  office,  and  eight  of 
the  court  of  affiftants,  to  read  law,  phyfic,  and  rhe- 
toric, on  the  fame  terms  ;  with  this  limitation,  that 
the  feveral  lefturerslhould  read  in  term-time,  everyday 
in  the  week  except  Sundays  ;  in  the  morning  in  Latin, 
in  the  afternoon  the  fame  in  Englifli  :  but  that  in  mu- 
fic  to  be  read  only  in  Englifli.  By  8th  George  IIL 
cap.  32.  the  building  appropriated  to  this  college  was 
taken  down,  and  the  excife-office  ercfled  in  its  room. 
Each  of  the  profefTors  is  allowed  h. so  per  annum,  in 
lieu  of  the  apartments,  &c.  rclinquifliedby  them  inthe 
college,  and  is  permitted  to  marry,  notwithftanding 
the  reft riiflion  of  Sir  Thomas  Grefliam's  will.  The 
leiSlures  are  now  read  in  a  room  over  the  Royal  Ex- 
change; and  the  city  and  mercers  company  are  requi- 
red to  provide  a  proper  place  for  this  purpofe. 

In  this  college  formerly  met  the  Royal  Society,  that 
noble  academy,  inflituted  by  king  Ch  irles  II.  and  ce- 
lebrated throughout  the  world  for  their  improvements 
in  natural  knowledge.  Sec  their  hiftory  and  policy 
under  Society. 

College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  was  founded  at  Rome 
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in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  with  ainple  re- 
venues. It  conlills  of  thiriccn  cardinals,  two  prieils, 
and  a  fecretary  ;  and  was  dcligned  for  the  propagation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Ilumilh  religion  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  fun<ls  of  this  college  have  been  very 
conficerably  augmented  by  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
private  donations.  MilFionarics  are  fupplied  by  this 
inilitution,  together  with  a  variety  of  books  fuited  to 
their  feveral  ;ippomiinents.  Seminaries  for  their  in- 
ifrurtion  arc  fupported  by  it,  and  a  number  of  cha- 
ritable eflablifliments  conneded  with  and  conducive  te 
the  main  objeft  of  its  inltituiion. 

Another  college  of  the  fame  denomination  was  efla- 
hliflied  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  in  confcquenct  of 
the  liberality  of  John  Baptill  Viles,  a  Spanifli  noble- 
man. This  is  fct  apart  for  the  inlhuelion  of  ihofc 
who  are  defigned  for  the  foreign  milTions.  It  was  at 
firft  committed  to  the  care  of  three  canons  of  the  pa- 
triarchal churches  ;  but  ever  lince  the  year  1641  it  is 
under  the  fa  me  government  with  the  formerinflituiioii. 

College  of  Heralds,  commonly  called  the  Heralds 
Office;  a  corporation  founded  by  charter  of  king 
Richard  III.  who  granted  them  feveral  privileges,  as 
to  be  free  from  fubfidies,  tolls,  offices,  &c.  They  had 
a  fecond  charter  from  king  Henry  VI.  ;  and  a  houfe 
built  near  Doftors-commons,  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  given  them  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  inthe  reign  of  queen  Mary,  which 
houfe  is  now  rebuilt. 

This  college  is  fiibordinate  to  the  earl-marflial  of 
England.  They  are  affiftants  to  him  in  his  court  of 
chivalry,  ufually  held  in  the  common-hall  of  the  col- 
lege, where  they  lit  in  their  rich  coats  of  his  majefly's 
arms.     See  Herald. 

College  of  Heralds  in  Scotland,  confifts  ©f  Lyon 
king  at  arms,  fix  heralds,  and  fix  purfuivants,  and  a 
number  of  meflengers.     See  Lvon. 

COLLEGIANS,  Collegiani,  Collegiants,  a 
religious  ftft  formed  among  the  Ar.minians  and  Ana- 
baptids  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenih  century  ;  fo  called  becaufe  of  their  colleges,  or 
meeting,  twice  every  week;  where  every  one,  females 
excepted,  has  the  fame  liberty  of  expounding  the 
fcripture,  praying,  &c.  Thty  arc  faid  to  be  all  ei- 
ther Arians  or  Socinians :  they  never  communicate 
in  the  college,  but  meet  twice  a-year  from  all  parts  of 
Holland  at  Rhinfbergh,  whence  they  are  alfo  called 
Rhinjberghers,  a  village  twomilesfrom  Leyden,  where 
they  communicate  together;  admitting  every  one  that 
prefenis  himfelf,  profeffing  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of 
the  holy  fcriptiircs,  and  rcfolution  to  live  fuitably  to 
their  precepts  and  doctrines,  without  regard  to  his  fet.^ 
or  opinion.  They  have  no  particular  minifters,  but 
each  officiates  as  he  is  difpofed.  They  never  baptize 
without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Collegial,  churches,  are 
thofe  which  have  no  bilhop's  fee,  yet  have  the  ancient 
retinue  of  the  bilhop,  the  canons  and  prebends.  Such 
are  Wefiminller,  Rippon,  Windfor,  <tc,  governed  by 
deans  and  chapters. 

Of  ihefe  collegiate  churches  there  arc  two  kinds: 
fome  of  royal,  and  others  of  ecclefiaflial  foundation; 
each  of  ihiui,  in  matters  of  divine  fcrvice,  regulated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cathedrals.  There  arc 
even  foinc  collegiate  churches  that  have  the  epifcopal 
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rights.  Some  of  thefe  churches  were  anciemly  abbeys, 
which  in  time  were  fcciilarized.  The  churcli  of  St 
^Peter's,  Weflininller,  was  anciently  a  cathedral  ;  but 
the  revenues  of  the  monaftery  being  by  aift  of  parlia- 
ment, I  Elizabeth,  veiled  in  the  dean  and  chapter, 
it  commenced  a  collegiate  church.  In  fevtral  caufes 
the  llyling  it  cathedral,  inflead  of  colUgiate,  church  of 
Weftminlter,  has  occafioned  error  in  the  pleadings. 

COLLET,  among  jewellers,  denotes  tiie  horizontal 
face  or  plane  at  the  bottom  of  brilliants.  See  Bril- 
liant. 

Collet,  in  glafs-raaking,  is  that  part  of  glafs  vef- 
fels  which  flicks  to  the  iron  inllrument  wherewith  the 
metal  was  taken  out  of  the  melting-pot :  thefe  are 
afterwards  iifed  for  making  green  glafs. 

COLLETICS,  in  pharmacy,  denote  much  the  fame 
with  Agglutinants  or  Vulneraries. 

COLLIER  (Jeremy),  a  learned  Englilh  non-juring 
divine,  born  in  1650,  and  educated  in  Caius  college 
Cambridge.  He  had  firft  the  fmall  reflory  of  Amp- 
ton,  near  St  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk;  which  in  lix 
years  he  refigned,  to  come  to  London,  in  1685, 
where  he  was  made  leflurer  of  Gray's  Inn:  but  the 
change  of  government  that  followed,  foon  rendered 
the  public  exercife  of  his  funilion  impradicable.  He 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  againlt  the 
revolution;  and  again,  for  carrying  on  a  correfpoii- 
dence  which  that  change  of  events  made  treafonable  ; 
but  was  releafcd  both  times,  without  trial,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  friends.  If  is  obfervable  that  he  carried 
his  fcruples  fo  far,  as  to  prefer  confinement  to  the  ta- 
cit acknowledgment  of  the  jurif(li(5tion  of  the  court  by 
accepting  his  liberty  upon  bail.  Suitable  to  thefe 
principles,  he  next  adcd  a  very  extraordinary  part 
with  two  other  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, at  the  execution  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins  for  the  allalTination  plot  ;  by  giving  them 
folemn  abrohition,  and  by  impofition  of  hands:  ab- 
fconding  ior  which,  he  continued  under  an  outlawry 
to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1726.  Thefe  proceedings 
having  put  a  llop  to  his  activity,  he  employed  his  re- 
tired hours  rather  more  uftfully  in  literary  works. 
In  1698,  he  attempted  to  reform  our  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, by  publilhing  his  Short  vino  of  the  huiiio- 
rality  and  profaneiiefs  of  the  Eiiglijh  ft^ge  ;  which  en- 
gaged him  in  a  controverfy  with  the  wits  of  the  time: 
but  as  Mr  Collier  defended  his  cenfures  not  only  with 
wit,  but  with  learning  and  reafon,  it  is  allowed  that 
the  decorum  obferved,  for  the  mod  part,  by  fucceed- 
ing  dramatic  writers,  has  been  owing  to  his  animad- 
verfions.  He  next  undertook  a  tranflation  of  Mor- 
reri's  great  Hiflorical  and  Geographical  DiJlionary  ; 
a  work  of  extraordinary  labour,  and  which  appeared 
in  4  vols,  folio.  After  this  he  publilhed  "  An  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England," 
in  2  vols,  folio;  which  is  allowed  to  be  written  with 
great  judgment,  and  even  with  impartiality.  He 
was  befidcs  engaged  in  feveral  controveriies,  which 
liis  conduflt  and  writings  gave  rife  to,  not  material  to 
mention.  In  q»een  Anne's  reign,  Mr  Collier  was 
tempted,  by  ofiers  of  confiderabic  preferment,  to  a 
fubmilTion;  but  as  he  was  a  non-juror  upon  principle, 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  liften  to  any  terms. 

Collier,  or  CoALLiER.    See  Coaiher. 


COLLIERY,    CoALERY,    or    Coallierv.     See 

COALERY. 

COLLINS  (Anthony),  a  polemical  writer,  born  at 
Hellen  near  Hounflow  in  the  country  of  Middlcfcx 
in  1676,  was  the  (on  of  Henry  Collins,  a  gentleman 
of  about  L.  1500  a-year.  He  was  firft  bred  at  Eton 
college,  and  then  went  to  king's-college  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Mr  Francis  Hare,  after- 
wards bifliop  of  Chichefler.  He  was  afterwards  a 
ftudent  of  the  Temple  ;  but  not  relilhing  the  law, 
foon  abandoned  that  fludy.  He  was  an  ineenious 
man,  and  author  of  feveral  curious  books.  His  firft 
remarkable  piece  was  publilhed  in  1707,  "  An  EfFay 
concerning  the  life  of  reafon  in  propofiiions,  the  evi- 
dence whereof  depends  on  human  tcftimony."  In 
1702,  he  entered  into  the  controverfy  between  Mr 
Clark  and  Dr  Dodwell,  concerning  ihc  immortality 
of  the  foul.  In  1713,  he  publillied  his  difcourfe  on 
free-thinking;  which  made  a  prodigious  noife.  In 
1715,  he  retired  into  the  county  of  Elfex,  and  adled 
as  a  jullice  of  peace  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  tlie 
fame  county,  as  he  had  done  before  for  that  of  Mid- 
dlefex  and  liberty  of  Weflminfler.  The  fame  year, 
he  publilhed  a  "  Philofophical  ElTay  concerning  hu- 
man liberty."  In  1718,  he  was  chofen  treafurer  of 
the  county  of  Eflex ;  and  this  office  he  difchargcd 
with  great  honour.  In  1724,  he  publiflied  his  "Hif- 
torical  and  critical  ElFay  on  the  59  articles."  Soon 
after,  he  publilhed  his  "  Difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and 
rcafons  of  the  Chriflian  religion;"  to  which  is  prefix- 
ed, "  An  Apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of 
writing;"  which  piece  was  immediately  attacked  by 
a  great  number  of  writings.  In  1726,  appeared  his 
"  Scheme  of  literary  prophecy  confidered,  in  a  view  of 
the  controverfy  occafioned  by  a  late  book  entitled,  A 
difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  ire."  In  this  difcourfe,  he 
mentions  a  MS.  dilfertation  o(  his  to  lliow  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles  to  be  a  forgery  made  in  the  times  of  the 
primitive  Chrillians,  who,  for  that  reafon,  were  cal- 
led Sihllifts  by  the  Pagans  ;  but  it  never  appeared  in 
print.  His  fcheme  of  literary  prophecy  was  replied  to 
by  feveral  writers;  and  particularly  by  Dr  John  Ro- 
gers in  his  "  Neceffity  of  divine  revelation  affert- 
ed."  In  anfvvcr  to  which,  our  author  wrote  "  A 
letter  to  the  Reverend  Dr  Rogers,  on  occafion,  ire." 
His  health  began  to  decline  fome  years  before  his 
death,  and  he  was  very  much  afilided  with  the  flone, 
which  at  lafl  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  houfe  in  Har- 
ley-fquare  in  1729.  He  was  interred  in  Oxford  cha- 
pel, where  a  monument  was  ercfted  to  him,  with 
an  epitaph  in  Latin.  His  curious  library  was  open  to 
all  men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  communicated 
all  the  affiftance  in  his  power;  he  even  furnilhed  his 
antagonifls  with  books  to  confute  himfelf,  and  direc- 
ted them  how  to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force  of 
which  they  were  capable.  He  was  remarkably  averfe 
10  all  indecency  and  obfcenity  of  difcourfe;  and  was,. 
independent  of  his  fcepticifm,  a  fincerely  good  man. 

COLLINS  (John),  an  eminent  accountint  and  ma- 
thematician, born  in  1624,  and  bred  a  bookfeller  at 
Oxford.  Befides  feveral  treatifes  on  pravSical  fubjefts, 
he  communicated  fome  curioas  papers  10  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  arc  to  be 
fuuud  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
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CoUiiu  a(5lion5  :  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  many  oiher 
CoUiiifon.  fciemitical  piiblicaiioiis  in  his  linir.  He  Jied  in  1683  : 
and  about  25  years  after,  all  liis  papers  coraitij;- inio 
the  hands  of  the  learned  William  Jones,  Kfq  ;  i'.  R.  S. 
ic  appeared  that  Mr  Collins  held  a  conltani  corrcfpond- 
ence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  m;[hciiia- 
ticians  ;  and  that  many  of  the  late  dilcovcriis  in  phy- 
fical  knowledge,  if  not  aftually  inadc  by  limi,  were 
yec  brought  forth  by  his  endeavours. 

Collins  (William),  an  admii able  poet,  was  born 
at    Chichefter,  abont  the  year  1724.     He  received  ids 
claflical  edncaiion  at  Winchcflcr  ;  after  which  lie  flu- 
died  at  New  college,  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  a  com- 
moner of  King's  college  in  the  fame  univcrlhy,  and 
was  at  len.;th   elected  a  demy  of  Magdalene  college. 
While  at  Oxford,   he  applied  "iiimfclf  to   ihe  ftndy  of 
poetry,    and   publiflied   his    Oriental    Eclognts  ;   after 
■which  he   came    to  London.     He   was  naturally  pof- 
felFcd  of  an   car  for  all   the  varieties  of  harmony  and 
modulation  ;   his    heart   was  fufrepiible  of  the   fincll 
feelings  of  tendernefs  and  humaniiy,  and  was  particu- 
larly carried  away  by  that  high  enihuliafm  which  gives 
to  imaginaiion  iis  ftrongclt  colouring  ;   and    he   was  at 
once  capable   of  fooihing  the   ear  with  the  melody  of 
his  numbers,  of  influencing  ihe  paffions  by  the  torce 
of  the  pathos,  and  of  gratifying  the  fancy  by  the  luxu- 
ry of  dcfcription.     With  thefc  powers,  he  atienipted 
lyric  poetry  ;   and    in    ij-^f),  publilhed  his  Odes,  de- 
fcriptive  and  allegorical:   but  the  fale  of  this  work  be- 
ing not  at   all  anfwerable   to  its  merit,  he   burnt  the 
remaining  copies   in    indignation.      Being  a   man   of 
a  liberal  fpirit  and   a  fmall   fortune,  his  pecuniary   re- 
fources  were    unhappily   foon  exhaullcd  ;  and  his  life 
became  a  miferable   example   of  neceffity,  indolence, 
and   diifipaiion.     He   projcfled    books  vvhi:h   he   was 
well  able  to  execute  ;   and  became  in  idea  an  hitlorian, 
a  critic,  and  a  dramatic  poet;   but  wanted   the  means 
and   encouragement   to  carry  thefe  ideas  into  execu- 
tion.    Day   lucceedcd   day,  for   the  fupport   of  which 
he  had  made  no  provifion  ;  and  he   was  obliged  to  fidv 
fifl    either  by  the  repeated  coniribuiions  of  a  friend, 
or  the  generofiiy  of  a  cafual  acquaintance.     His    fpi- 
rits  became  opprcfled,  and  he   funk  into  a  fuUcn  de- 
fpondence.     While  in  this  gloomy   (late  of  mind,  his 
uncle  colonel  Mdrtin  died,  and  left  him  a  conlidcra-t>le 
fortune.     But  this  came   too  late   for  enjoyment  ;   he 
had   been  fo    long  harafled   by   anxiety    and  diftrefs, 
that  he  fell  into  a  nervous  diforder,  which   at  length 
reduced   the  fined  underflanding   to  the   moll  deplor- 
able childillinefs.     In  the  iirll    llagesofihis   diforder, 
be  endeavoured    to  relieve  himfelf  by  travelling,  and 
pafled  into  France  ;  but  the  growing   malady   obliged 
him  to   return;  and   having  continued,  with  iliort  in- 
tervals, in   this   pitiable   ilate    till  the  year   1 7S6,  lie 
died   in   the   arms  of  his  filler.     The  ingenious    Mr 
Langhorne  has  publiflied  his  poetical  works,   vviih  me- 
moirs of  the  author,   in  one  volume  duodecimo. 

COLLINSON  (Peter),  an  eminent  naiuralifl  and 
antiquarian,  defcended  of  an  ancie.it  family,  was  born 
on  the  paternal  eftate  called  Hugal-Hdll,  or,  He'sght  0/ 
Uugnl,  near  Windermere  lake,  in  thcpariiliof  Stavely, 
abouttenmilesfromKtndal  in  Wcftmoreland.  Whilll 
a  youth  he  difcovered  his  attachment  to  natural  hillory. 
He  began  early  to  make  a  colleclion  of  dried  fpeci- 
raens  of  plants,  and  had  accefs  to  the  bell  gardens  at 


ihai  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.     lie  be-  Colllnfoii. 
caii.c  early  acqjaiih<.i)  with  the  moh  eminent  natural-  " 
ifis  ol  his  time;  the  Drs  Dciham,  Woodvi-ard,  Dale, 
Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  wcic  amonglL  his  iriends.    Among 
the  great  vaiitiy  ol   articles   wtiich    lorni    that   fnperb 
collcdion,  nou'    (by   tlie  wile  diipofuion  of  Sir    Hans 
and   the  muiiifictnce  ot  p;irliar.;cm)    the  Briiifh  Iviu- 
Itum,  fmall  was  the  number  of  ihoie  with   whole  hi- 
Itoiy  Mr  Collinion  was  not  well  acquninied  ;  he  being 
one  ot  thole  icw  who  vifiied   Sir  Hans  at  all  tin.ts  fa- 
miliarly;   their  inclination   and   purluits  in  icfpetft  to 
natural  hiltory  being  the   fame,  a   firm  friendfliip  had- 
early   been   ellablifli(d   between  them.     Peter  Collin- 
fon  was  eleded  a  tellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on   the 
I2ih  of  December  172S  ;  and  perhaps  was  one  of  the 
moll  diligent  and   ufetiil  mcnihcrs,  not  only  in  fuppty- 
ing  them  with  many  curious  obfervations  himfelf,  but 
in  promoting  and   preferving  a   mofl    extenfive  corre- 
fpoiidcnce  with  learned  and  ingenious  foreigners,  in  all 
countries  on   every  ufcful   fidijett.       Btlidrs    his    at- 
tcnifon  to  natural   hiftory,  he  minuted  every  flriking 
hint  that  occurred   either  in  reading  or  converfation  ; 
and  from  this  fource  he   derived  much  information,  as 
there  were  very  lew  men  of  learning  and    ingenuity 
who  were  not  of  his  acquaintance  at  home  ;   and  iVioH 
forcigncrsof  eminence  in  natural  hillory,  or  in  arts  and 
kicnces,   were  recomn. ended  to  his  notice  and  friend- 
fhip.     His  diligence  and   oeconomy  of  time  was  futh, 
that  though  he  nLVcr  appeared   to    be  in  a  hurry,  he 
maintained   an    extenfive  currcfpondence  with    great 
punelualiiy  ;   acquainting  the  learned  and  ingenious  in 
dillant  parts  of  the  globe   with  the  difcoveries  and  im- 
provements in  natural  hiftory  in  that  country,   and  re- 
ceiving the  like  information  from  the  niotl  eminent 
pcrfons  in   ainioll    every  other.     His  correfpondence 
with  the  ingenious  Cadwallader  Coldcn,  Efq  ;  of  New 
York,  and  thcjultly  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  of  Phila- 
delphia, furnifli  indances  of  the  bent  lit  refulting  from 
his  attention  to  all  improvements.     The  latter  of  thefe 
gentlemen  cominunicated   his  firll  eflays  on  eleftriciiy 
to  Mr  Collinion,  in  a  feries  of  letters,  which  were  then 
publilhed,  and  liave  been  reprinted  in  a  late  edition  of 
the  Doctor's  ingenious  dilcoveries  and  improvemente. 
Perhaps,    in  fonic   future  period,  the  account  procured 
of  the  niaiiagcment  of  llicep  in  Spain,  publiflied  in  the 
Gentleiraii's  Magazine  for  May  and  June    1764,  may 
not  be  confidered  among   the  leaf!   of  the    befietits  ac- 
cruing from  his   extenfive  and  inquifitive  correfpon- 
dence.    His  converfation,  cheerful  and  ufcfuUy  enter- 
taining, rendered  his  acquaintance   much    defircd    by 
thofe  who  ha"d  a  rtlifli  (or  natural  hiftory,  or  were  ftu- 
dious  in  cultivating  riir.l  improvements  ;  and  fecured 
him   the   intimate   friendfhip  of  fi  me  of  the  moll   e- 
minent  perfonages  in  Britain,  as  diflinguifiied  by  their 
tafte  in  planting  and    horticulture,   as  by  their  rank 
and  dignity.      He   was   the  firll  who  introduced   the 
ureat  variety  of  feeds  and   fhrubs  which   arc  now   the 
principal  ornament  ol   every  garden  ;   and  it  was  ow- 
ing to  his  indefatigable  indiiflry,  that  fo  many  pcrfons 
of  the  fir(l  dillinflion  are  now  enabled  to  behold  groves 
tranfplanted  from  the  wellcrn  continent  flourifliing  as 
luxuriaiitly  in   their  fevcral  domains   as  if  they  were 
already  become  indigenous  to  Britain.     He  had  fonic 
correfpondents  in  almoll  every  nation  in  Europe,  fonie 
in  Alia,  and  even   at  Pckin  ;  who  all  tranfmitted  to 
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CoUinfonia  liiiii  the  mod  valuable  feeds  ilicy  coulJ  collect,  in  re 
i  turn  for  the  trcal'iircs  of  America.     '1  he  great  Lin- 

CoUynu.  nseus,  cluriiig  hi=  relidence  in  hni^land,  coiurailcd  aii 
''  intimate  frieiidlhip  with  Mr  Colliiilou,  which  was  re- 
ciprocally iiicrealed  by  a  nniltiiiide  of  good  oiiiccs,  and 
continued  to  the  kit.  Belidcs  his  attachment  to  na- 
tural hillory,  he  was  very  coiiverlant  in  the  antiquities 
of  Great  Britain,  having  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  April  7,  1737;  and  he 
fupplied  them  o:'ten  with  many  curious  articles  of  in- 
telligence and  obfcrvaiions,  refpccliiig  both  his  own 
and  other  countries.  He  died  in  I  7  )8,  leaving  be- 
hind him  many  materials  for  the  improvement  of  na- 
tural hiflory. 

COLLIivlSONIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  or- 
der, Pcrfuiiat<c.  The  corolla  is  uiiequal,with  its  under 
lip  raultilid,  and  the  fc^'incnts  capillary.  There  is  on- 
ly one  perfert  feed.  There  is  but  one  fpecics,  a  native 
of  North  America,  but  polFefled  of  no  remarkable  pro- 
perties. 

COLLIOUAMENTUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  an 
extreme  tranfparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  obfervalile  after 
two  or  three  days  incubation,  containing  the  firlf  ru- 
diments of  the  chick.  It  is  included  in  one  of  its  own 
proper  membranes  ;  diftindl  from  the  albumen.  Har- 
vey calls  it  the  oculus. 

COLLIQUATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  applied  to  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  fubflances,  tending  to- 
wards fuiion.     See  Fusion. 

CoLLiQUATioN,  in  phyfic,  a  term  applied  to  the 
blood,  when  it  lofes  its  crafis  or  balfamic  texture ; 
and  to  the  folid  parts,  when  they  waile  a.vay,  by 
means  of  the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  through  the 
fcveral  glands,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Ikin, 
fafler  than  they  ought :  which  occafions  fluxes  of  many 
kinds,  but  mofl;ly  profufe,  greafy,  and  clammy  fweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE  fever,  in  phyfic,  a  fever  at- 
tended with  a  diarrhoea,  or  with  profufe  fweats. 

COLLISION,  the  ftrikingof  one  hard  body  againfl: 
another;  or  the  friftion  or  pcrcudion  of  bodies  mo- 
ving violently  with  different  dirciflions,  and  dafliing 
againft  each  other. 

COLLUM,  the  fame  with  the  Neck. 

COLLUSION,  in  law,  a  fecret  underflanding  be- 
tween two  parties,  who  plead  or  proceed  fraudulent- 
ly againft  each,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  perfon. 

COLLUTHIANS,  a  religious  left,  who  rofe 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  on  occa- 
fion  of  the  indulgence  ihowa  to  Arius  by  Alexander 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Several  people  being  fcanda- 
ILzed  at  fo  much  rondcfcendon  ;  and,  among  the  rert, 
Collnthus,  a  prieft  of  the  fame  city;  he  lience  took  a 
pretence  for  holding  feparate  afleniblies,  and  by  degrees 
proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  prie lis,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  bilhop  ;  pretending  a  neceflity  for  this  authority,  in 
order  to  oppofe  Arins.  To  his  fchilm  he  added  herefy ; 
teaching,  that  God  did  not  create  the  wicked  ;  that  he 
was  not  author  of  the  evils  that  befal  men,  &c.  He 
was  condemned  by  a  council  held  at  Alexandria  by 
Ofuis,  in  the  year  530. 

COLLY  BUS  (Kii;.>.i,f<ic),  in  antiquity,  the  fame 
wiih  what  is  now  called  the  rat;  'if  exchange. 

COLLYR^'t],  orCoLLVRiDEs,  in  antinuity,  a  cer- 
Voi,.  V. 


tain  ornament  of  liair,  worn  by  the  women  on  their  Collyridi- 
necks.     It   was  made   up   in   the   form   of  the  fmall        ana 
roundilh  cakes  called  xoxx^fa;,  collyrtv.  ■     || 

COLLYIIIDJANS,  in  church  hiftory,  a   feel,   to-   Co'"gn=' 
wards  the  clofc  of  the  4th  century,  deno'ininatcd  fruin 
alittle  cake,  called  by  the  Greeks  i<ox?.i,f,/;«,^  collyridia, 
which  they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

This  fctt,  it  fcems,  coniilted  chiefly  of  Arabian 
women,  who,  out  of  an  extravagance  of  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  met  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  to  cele- 
brate a  folemn  fcail,  and  to  render  divine  honours  to 
Mary  as  to  a  goddefs ;  eating  the  cake  which  they 
offered  in  her  name.  St  Epiphanius,  who  relates  the 
hillory  of  this  fuperflitious  ceremony,  ridicules  it. 
They  fprung  up  in  oppofiiion  to  ilie  Antidico-Ma- 

RlANll  ES. 

COLLYRIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  topical  remedy  for 
a  diforder  of  the  eyes  ;  dellgned  to  cool  a)ul  repel  hoc 
iliarp  tumors. 

COLMAR,  a  confidcrable  town  of  France,  in  Llp- 
per  Alface,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  has  great 
privileges,  and  the  Proteftants  have  liberty  of  con- 
icience.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  HI,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  16.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

COLMARS,  a  town  of  France  in  Provence,  and 
the  diocefe  of  Sens.  It  is  feated  near  the  Alps,  in 
E.  Long.  6.  25.  N.  Lat.  44.  17. 

COLMOGOROD,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  Rulha, 
with  an  archbifliop's  fee,  feated  in  an  illand  formed  by 
the  river  Divina,  in  E.  Long.  23.  30.  N.  Lat.  36.  32. 
COLNBROOK,  a  town  of  Buckinghamiliirein 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Coin,  which  feparates 
this  county  from  Middlefcx.  It  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare on  the  weAern  road,  and  has  fevcral  good  inns. 
W.  Long.  o.  19.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

COLNE,  a  town  of  Lancalliire  in  England,  feated 
on  a  fmall  hill  near  the  confines  of  the  county.  \V. 
Long.  2.  2.  N.  Lat.  53.  45. 

COLOCHINA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Morea  in 
Turkey  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  23.  2.  N.  Lat.  36.  32. 
COLOC  YNTHIS,  in  botany,  a  fpecicsof  CucuMis. 
COLOCZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
Danube,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Bath,  with  an 
archbilhop's  fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1686, 
but  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperialifls.  E.  Lon<r. 
19   42.  N.  Lat.  46.  33. 

COLOGNA,  a  town  of  Italy  in  Padua,  and  in  tJie 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  11.  43.  N.  Lat.  45.  39. 
COLOGNE  (the  archbiihopric  or  diocefe  of)  is 
one  of  the  Hates  that  compofe  the  elcftoral  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Clcvcs  and  Gueldres,  on  the  well  by 
that  of  Juliers,  on  the  fouth  b.y  the  archbifliopric  of 
Cleves,  and  on  the  eafl  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  from 
which  it  is  almoft  wholly  feparatcd  by  the  Rhine. 
This  country  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  which 
tlie  inhabitants  difpofe  of  by  embarking  it  on  the 
Rhine,  it  extending  about  ftventy  miles  along  that 
river.  It  is  divided  into  the  Higher  and  Lower  Dio- 
cefe; the  Higher  Diocefe  contains  that  part  which 
lies  above  Cologne,  wherein  is  Bonne,  the  capital  town 
of  this  deflorate,  and  wdiere  r]ie  elector  relides  ;  be- 
iidcs  which  there  are  Leichnich,  Andernach,  Bruyl, 
Zulich,  and  Kerpcn.  The  Lower  Diocefe  is  on  the 
other  fide  of  Cologne,  and  contains  the  towns  of  Zonz, 
T  Ncuys, 
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Nciiys,  Htizanvart,  Kcnipen,  Rliyiiberg,  and  Alpen. 
The  city  of  Cologne  and  ccun:y  of  Mtuis,  though 
within  the  diocefe  of  Ci)logi;e,  do  not  belong  to  it; 
for  Cologne  is  a  free  city,  and  Mcars  belongs  to  the 
houie  of  Nalf.iu-Orange  ;  but  by  \\ay  of  rcmmpencc, 
the  cledor  has  conlidcrable  poilcllions  in  VV'ertphalia, 
which  they  call  the  ZJo'VM/'/v.  It  contains  the  duchy 
of  Wellphalii  and  the  county  of  Rechlinclmfcn.  This 
prelate  is  one  ot  the  eleftors  of  the  empire,  and  holds 
alternately  with  that  of  Treves  the  lecoud  or  third 
rank  in  the  elcdoral  college.  He  is  arch-chancellor 
of  the  empire  in  Italy  ;  which  dignity  was  very  im- 
portant when  the  emperors  were  mailers  of  Italy,  but 
now  it  is  next  to  nothing.  When  the  emperors  were 
crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  archbifliop  of  Cologne 
performed  the  ceremony,  which  caufcd  him  to  pretend 
10  the  fame  right  ellcwhere;  but  he  was  oppofed  by 
the  archbilhop  of  Mentz.  This  occafioncd  an  order, 
that  they  ihould  each  of  them  have  that  honour  in 
their  own  diocefe,  but  if  it  was  done  ell'ewhere,  they 
fliould  perform  it  alternately.  The  arclibilhop  of  Co- 
logne is  elected  by  the  chapter  in  that  city,  which  is 
the  raoft  illullrious  in  all  Germany.  '1  hey  are  all 
princes  or  counts,  except  eight  doctors,  who  have  no 
occafion  to  prove  their  nobility. 

Cologne,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  diocefe  of  that  name,  with  an   archbi- 
Ihop's  fee,  and  a  famous  unive rfity,  feated  on  the  river 
Rhine,  in  E.  Long.  6.    38.   N.  Lat.  50.  50.     In   the 
times  of  the  Romaiis,  this  city  was  called  Colonia  yl- 
gripptn.t,  and  Ubiortn/t,  becaui'e  it  was  built  by  Agrip- 
pina  the  wife  of  Claudius  I.  and  mother  of  ^<ero;  and 
becaufe  the  Ubii  inhabited  this  country  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.     In  7jj,  it  was  an  archbilhopric,  and  in  1260 
entered  into   the   Hanfeatic  league.     The  univerfily 
was  eftabliihed  in  1588   by  Pope  Urban  VI.     The 
city  is   fortified  with  ftrong  walls,  flanked  with  S3 
large  towers,  and  furrounded  with  three  ditches  ;   but 
ihefe  fortiiications,  being  executed  after  the  ancient 
manner,  could  make  bat  a  poor  defence  at  prefent.     It 
lies  in   the  ftiape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  faid  to  have 
20  gates,  19  parilhes,  37  mouafterits,  and  ^65  church- 
es and  chapels  ;  but  the  llreets  in  general   are  dirty 
and  badly  paved,  the  windows  of  the  houl'es  compofed 
of  fmall  bits  of  round  glafs,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
but  few  for  fo  large  a  place.     It  is  inhabited  mofliy  by 
Papifts  ;  but  there  are  alfo  many  Proteflants,  who  re- 
pair to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mulheim,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  for  public  worfhip.     Its  trade,  which 
is  confiderable,  efpccially  in  Rheuilh  wine,  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  cf  the  Proteftants,  and  carried  on  by  the 
Rhine.     The  fltips  with  which  they  trade  to  the  Ne- 
therlands are  of  a  particular  form,  and  confiderable 
burden.    The  clergy  here  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
large  revenues.     That  of  the  archbilhop  is  L. 130,000. 
Baton  Polnitz  fays,  that  though  Cologne   is  one  of 
the  greatell  cities,  it  is  one  of  the  mofl  melancholy  in 
all  Europe  :  there  being  nothing  to  be  feen  but  priefls, 
friars,  and  {Indents,  many  of  whom  beg  alms  with  a 
fong;  and  nothing   to  be   heard   but   the  ringing  of 
bells;  that  there  are  very  few  families  of  qualitv  ;  that 
the  vulgar  are  very  clownilh  ;  and  that  the  noblemen 
of  the  chapter  flay  no  longer  in  town  than  their  duty 
obliges  them.     Mr  Wright,  in  his  travels,  fays,  that 
the  women  go  veiled  ;  and  that  the  beft  gin  is  that 


dillillcd  from  the  juniper  berries  which  grow  in  tjiis    Cologne. 

neighbourhood,     'ihis  city  is  perhaps   the  molt  re-  * 

maikablc  of  any  in  the  world  tor  the  great  number  of 
precious  relics  it  contains ;  of  which  the  Popiih  clergy, 
no  doubt,  make  their  advantage.     In  the  church  of 
St  Urfula,  they  pretend  to  fnow  her  tomb,  and  the 
bones  of  the  i  t,.ooo  pretended  virgin  m.anyrs,  though 
that  llory  is  entirely  owing  to  a  niLllaken  infcription. 
The  heads  of  fomeof  ihcfe  imaginary  martyrs  arc  kept 
in  caies  ot  filver,  others  are  covered  w  ith  iluJiTs  of  gold, 
and  fonie  have  caps  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet.     Bre- 
vat  fays,   he  faw   between  4  and  5CC0  fkulls,  decked 
with  garlands,  and  coronets,  ranged  on  Ihelves.    '1  lie 
canonelfes  of  St  Urfula,  who  nuilt  be  all  counteflcs, 
have  a  handfome  income.     In  their  cinirch  they  pre- 
tend  to  Ihow  three  of  the   thorns  of  our  Saviour's 
crown,  and  one  of  the  vclf'els  which  contained   the 
water  that  he  converted  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana.     In  the  church  of  St  Gcreon  are  9C0  heads  of 
Moorilh  Cavaliers,  faid  to  have  been  in  the  army  of 
Conllantine  before  it  was  converted,  and  to  have  been 
beheaded   for  refufmg   to   facrifice   to   idols.     Every- 
one cf  the  heads  has  a  cap  of  fcarlet,  adorned  with 
pearls.     In  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  the 
three  wife  men  who  came  from  the   ealt   to  vilit  our 
Saviour,  are  faid  to  be  interred.     They  lie  in  a  large 
purple  Ihrine  fpangled  with  gold,  fct  upon  a  pedcf- 
tal  of  brafs,   in  the  midft  of  a  fquare  maiilolcuni,  faced 
wiihin  and  without   wtth   marble   and  jafper.     It  is 
opened  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  if  two  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  are  prefent,  when  thefe  kings 
or  wife  men  are  feen  lying  at  lull  length,  with  their 
heads  bedecked  w  ith  a  crown  of  gold  garniihed  with 
precious  itones.  Their  names,  which  ixcGaJfar,  Mcl- 
clner,  and  Balthafar,  are   in  purple  charadlers  on  a 
little  grate,  which  is  adorned  with  an  infinite  number 
of  large  rich  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  particularly 
an  oriental  topaz  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  valued 
at  above  30,000  crowns.     Over  againil  them  are  lix 
large  branches  of  filver,  with  wax  candles,  which  burn 
night  and  dav.     The  bones  of  tlicfe  men,  we  are  told, 
were  brought  to  Conflantmople  by  Kelcna  mother  to 
Conftantine,    from    thence   to    Milan    by   Euftorpius 
bifliop  of  that  lee,  and  afterwards  hither  by  archbilhop 
Rainold.     In   the  Jefuits  college  are  the  portraits  of 
the  firfl  13  generals  of  that  order,  with  Ignatius  Lo-  ■ 
yola  at  their  head  ;  and  in  the  church,  W'hich  is  the 
iinefl  in  Cologne,  are  many  rich  Itatues,  with  an  ama- 
zing quantity  of  fine  filver  plaie  ;  and  the  utenfils  for 
mafs  are  all  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  iloncs.    In 
the  Cordeliers  church,  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Duns 
Scotas,   (uruamed  Dodor  Sac/til:!,  v.ith  this  epitaph, 
"  Scotia  me  genuit,   Anglia  me  fufceplt,  Gallia  me 
docuit,  Colognia  me  tenet."     Cologne  is  a  free  impe- 
rial city,  and  as  fuch  has  a  feat  and  voice  at  the  diets  of 
the  empire,  and  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine.     In  thofc 
of  the  empire,  it  has  the  fir.t  place  on  the  PiheniHi 
bench.     Towards  the  defence  01  the  empire,  its  affeff- 
ment  is  82J  florins;  and  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the    chamber-court,    40J   rix-dollars,    72i   kruitzers 
each  term.     Its  militia  confills  of  four  companies  of 
foot,  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates.     It  is  governed 
by  its  own    fenate,  in  refpecc   to  civil  matters  and 
caufes ;  but  the  criminal  jurifdiftion  belongs  to  the 
elecfor  and  his  chapter  ;  and  fo  jealous  arc  the  injia- 
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Colombo  bitants  of  him,  that  they  will  not  permit  himtolUy 
ia  the  city  above  three   days  at  a  time,  nor   to  come 
__  into  it  with  a  large  retinue.     For  this  realbn  the  elec- 
tor rclides  commonly  at  Bonn. 

CoLOG.XE-Earth,  a  kind  of  very  light  bafiard  ochre, 
of  a  deep  brown  colom'. 

COLOMBO,  a  handfomc,  pleafimt,  and  flrong 
town  of  Aila,  leated  on  tlie  caiteni  iide  of  the  illand 
of  Ceylon  in  die  Eall  Indies.  It  was  built  by  the 
Portugicfe  in  1658;  and  in  1658  they  were  driven 
from  it  by  the  natives,  allUled  by  ilie  Dutch,  who  are 
now  in  pofleliion  of  it.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  long,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  natives 
live  in  tlie  old  town,  without  the  walls  of  the  new; 
the  flreets  of  this  lail  are  wide  and  fpacious;  and  the 
buildings  are  in  the  modern  tafte,  particularly  the  go- 
vernor's lioufe,  which  is  a  haadfumeltructure.  £.  Long. 
80.  ij.  N.  Lat.  7.  o. 

COLOlMEY,  or  Colo  mi  a,  a  town  of  Poland  in 
Red  RuiTia,  feated  on  the  river  Pruth,  in  E.  Long. 
2J.  9.  N.  Lat.  48.  4J. 

COLOMNA  (Kabio),  a  very  learned  botanifl,  born 
at  Naples  about  the  year  1567.  He  became  ikilled 
in  the  languages,  in  muhc,  dcligning,  painting,  and 
the  mathematics ;  and  died  about  the  middle  cf  the 
17th  century.  He  wrote,  i.  *uT6^a(r<i'©„,  feu  Plan- 
tannn  aliquot  (ac  pifcium)  hiiloria.  ^.  Minus  cogni- 
tarum  rariorumque  llirpiura  sxcffao-;? ;  itemque  de  aqua- 
tilibus,  aliifque  nonnullis  animalibus,  libellus  ;  and  o- 
tlier  works. 

COLON,  in  anatomy,  the  firft  and  moil  confider- 
able  of  the  large  intelliaes.  See  An  a  rojviv,  under 
HO  95. 

Colon,  in  grammar,  a  point,  -or  charader  formed 
thus  [:],  fcrving  to  mark  a  paufe,  and  to  divide  the 
members  of  a  period.  See  Pointing:  fee  alio  Pe- 
riod, Comma,  and  Semicolon.  Grammarians ge- 
jieralh'  aiTlgn  the  ufe  of  a  colon  to  be,  to  mark  the 
middle  of  a  period  ;  or  to  conclude  a  fenfe  lefs  perfect 
than  the  dot  or  period  : — but,  a  fenfe  lefs  perfetl:  thin 
tlie  period,  is  an  cxprcffion  extremely  vague  and  inde- 
terminate.    See  Period. 

Others  fay,  a  c.'lon  is  to  be  ufed  when  the  fenfe  is 
perfect,  but  the  fentencc  not  concluded  :  but  neither 
is  this  over  clear  and  express. 

A  late  author,  in  an  ingenious  difcourfe,  D:  ratione 
i?2terl.:.>!!^ci:di,  marks  the  ofSceof  the  colon,  and  where- 
in it  differs  from  the  femicolon,  &c.  more  precifely. 
A  colon,  on  his  principles,  fervcs  to  difliuguilh  lliofe 
conjunft  members  of  a  fentence,  which  are  capable  of 
being  divided  into  other  members  ;  whereof  one,  at 
leafl,  is  conjunft.  Thus,  in  the  fentence,  ^i'j' tu^  cv/;;- 
not  difccrn  thejjjadow  moving  along  the  dud-plate,  fo  the 
advances  we  make  in  knowledge  are  only  perceived  by 
the  diflance  gone  over;  the  two  members  being  both 
fimple,  are  only  feparated  by  a  comma.  In  this,  As 
we  perceive  the  Jhadow  to  havt  moved,  but  did  n-jt  per- 
ceive it  moving;  fo  our  advances  in  underflanding,  in  that 
that  they  conftjl  offuch  ?ninute  fleps,  are  only  perceivable 
by  the  diflance s — the  fentence  being  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  'aBd  thofe  conjunct  ones,  fince  they  include 
others  ;  we  feparate  the  former  by  a  femicolon,  and 
the  latter  by  commas.  But  in  this.  As  we  perceive  the 
Ihadow  to  have  nwvcd  along  the  dial,  but  did  not  perceive 


it  moving;  andit  appears  the  grafs  has  grown,  though  no 
body  everjuw  it  grow  :  fo  the  advances  we  make  in  know- 
ledge, as  they  conpjl  ojfich  minute  jieps ,  arc  only  perceiv- 
able by  the  dijlance — the  advancement  in  knowledge  is 
compared  to  the  motion  of  a  fliadow,  and  the  grolvth 
ofgral's;  which  comparilbn  divides  the  fentence  into 
two  principal  parts:  but  fmce  what  is  faid  of  the 
movement  of  the  Ihadow,  and  likewifc  of  the  growth 
ot  grafs,  contains  two  liniple  members,  they  are  to  be 
feparated  by  a  femicolon  ;  confequcniiy  a  higher  point- 
ing is  required  to  feparate  them  Irom  the  other  part 
of  the  fentence,  which  they  arc  oppolcd  to:  and  this 
is  a  colon.     See  Punctl'atio  \-. 

COLONEL,  in  military  matters,  tlic  ccinmanderiii 
chief  ofarcgiment,  whether  horle,  foot,  or  dragoons. 
Skinner  derives  the  word  from  colony  ;  bei'ng  of 
opinion,  the  chiefs  of  colonies,  called  cs.'^/.v^Av,  might 
give  the  name  to  chiefs  cflbrces.  In  the  Kjcnch  and 
Spanilh  armies,  colonel,  is  conhned  to  the  infantry  and 
dragoons:  the  commanding  olHcer  of  a  regiment  of 
horfe  they  ufually  call  rnejtre  de  catnp.  t'omerlv,  in- 
Itcad  of  colonel,  tlie  French  ufed  the  word  coronel; 
and  this  old  I'pcUing  comes  nearer  to  our  common 
way  of  pronouncing  the  word  colonel. 

A  colonel  may  lay  any  oiKcer  of  his  rcjimcnt  in 
arreft,  but  nuut  acquaint  the  general  with-it;  he  is 
not  allowed  a  guard,  only  a  century  from  the  quarter- 
guard. 

CoLoxEL-Lientenant,  he  who  commands  a  regiment 
of  guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other  perfon 
of  the  firft  eminence,  iscolonel.  Thefe  colonel-lieute- 
nants have  always  a  colonel's  commillion,  and  are  ufual- 
ly  general-officers. 

Liaitena'.t-Cul.oxEL,  the  fecondofficcr  in  a  regiment, 
who  is  at  tlie  head  of  the  captains,  and  commands  in 
the  abfenceof  the  colonel. 

COLONIA,  (auc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  a  little  above  Camelodunum.  Now  Colchef- 
ter  in  Eifex,  according  to  Cambden,  who  fuppofes  it 
to  take  its  name  from  the  river  Coliie,  and  not  tliat  it 
was  a  colony.  Though  others  think  Antonine's  di- 
ftances  agree  with  Sudbury. 

CoLOMA  EiiuePris,  an  ancient  and  noble  colony  on 
tlie  Lacus  Lcmanus.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
Julius  Ca;far,  who  fettled  there  Equites  Limitanei :  and 
to  this  Liican  is  thought  to  ret'er.  By  the  Itinerary- 
it  is  fuppofed  to  have  flood  between  Laufane  and 
Geneva,  12  miles  from  the  laft  place  by  Peutinger's 
map;  which  direils  to  Nyon,  placed  in  CavoLemano, 
according  to  Lucan's  expreflion,  that  is,  a  bay  or  cove 
of  the  lake.  Its  ancient  name  was  Noviodunmn,  (Noti- 
tia  Galliae) :  hence  its  modern  name. 

CoLONiA  Mctallina,  or  Metallinenfis,  a  town  of  Lu- 
fitania,  fituated  on  the  right  or  wefl  fide  of  the  Anas, 
or  Guadiana:  but  now  on  the  left  or  eaft  fide,  from 
the  river's  Ihifting  its  bed  or  channel,  and  called  Me- 
delin,  a  town  in  Eftremadura.  W.  Long.  6.  12.  Lat. 
38°  45'. 

CoLOKiA  Morinoruin,  a  town  of  Belgica,  thought 
to  be  Tarvenna,  the  capital  of  the  Morini.  Now 
Terrouen,  a  townof  Artois.  E.  Long.  2°  15',  Lat. 
50°  37'. 

CoLONlA  Norbenfis,  or  Norba  Cafarea,  a  town   of 

Lufuania,  to  the  fouth  of  Trajan's  bridge  on  the  Ta- 
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Colonia     gas.     Now    Aica>:tara,  in  Eflremadiira.     \V.  Long. 

II  7.  10.  N.  Lai.   ~.<).  10. 

.  ^'"'^"y-        Colonia   Trajana,   (Antonine,    Peiuiagcr)  ;    a 

'      '  town  of  Belgica,  ;'.inumcd  alfo  Vifla,   (.Anioaine)  ; 

ami  Trkcfivia,  fro.n  being  the  llation   of  the  thirtieth 

legion,    (Ammian).     Now  Kellcn,  a   village   of  the 

duchy  of  Cleves,  a  mile  from  the  Rhine. 

C'oLoxiA  Valentia,  (Ptoleniny,  Livy)  ;  a  town  of 
the  Jiither  Spain,  on  the  Turias;  dcflroyed  by  Poni- 
pey,  (Sallull)  ;  reflorcd  by  Julias  Csefar.  Still  cal- 
led Valencia,  on  the  river  Giiadalaviar,  in  Valencia. 
Vv'.  Long.  ;?5.  Lat.  39  20. 

COLONNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  i3  miles  callv/ard  of  that  city.  E.  Long.  13. 
ly.  N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

Coi.oNNA  (Pompey),  cardinal  archbilhop  of  Mon- 
treal in  Sicily,  and  bilhnp  of  a  very  great  number  of 
places,  made  a  coufpicuous  figure  in  the  world.  He 
was  equally  qualified  to  wear  the  cardinal's  hat  and 
the  helmet,  and  experienced  more  than  once  the  re- 
veries of  fortune.  Julius  IL  removed  him  from  all 
his  dignities;  but  Leo  L  reftored  him,  created  him 
cardinal,  and  fent  him  on  feveral  embaflies.  Cle- 
ment VII.  diverted  him  of  the  purple,  andagain  reflored 
him  to  it.  It  was  pretended  he  was  obliged  to  him 
for  his  exaltation  to  the  papal  throne.  The  pope  re- 
fiifing  him  fome  requeft,  he  reproached  him,  faying, 
'^  That  it  was  by  his  intereft  he  had  arrived  at  his 
dignity."  The  pope  replied,  ''  It  is  true,  but  let  me 
be  pope,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  be  fo  yourfelf ;  for 
by  afting  as  you  do,  you  endeavour  to  difpollefs  me 
of  that  you  have  railed  me  to."  He  died  viceroy  of 
Naples  in  i;32.  He  wrote  fome  poems  in  piaife  of 
Ifabtlla  Filamarini,  in  which  he  proterts  the  chaftity 
of  his  wifhes.  He  wrote  another  work,  De  laiidibus 
'Mulisnivi. 

COLONNADE,  in  architefture,  a  perirtyle  of  a 
circular  figure  ;  or  a  feries  of  columns  difpoled  in  a 
circle,  and  infulated  within  fide. 

A  Pohjiylc  Colokl<:ade,  is  that  wliofe  numbers  of 
columns  is  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at  a 
fmgle  view.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of  the  palace  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rome,  confilling  of  284  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  each  above  four  feet  and  an  half  diame- 
ter, all  in  Tibartine  marble. 

COLONOS,  (anc.  gt-og.)  an eminencenear  Athens, 
whither  CEdipus,  after  his  banilhment  from  Thebes, 
is  laid  to  have  retired  :  and  hence  it  is  that  Sophocles 
calls  the  tragedy  on  the  fubjeft,  Oedipus  Colonens.  A 
place  facred  to  Neptune,  and  where  flood  an  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  him.  Here  alfo  rtood  Timon's  tower  ; 
who,  for  his  love  of  folituJe,  and  hatred  to  mankind, 
was  called  Mifanthropos,   (Paufanias). 

COLONSAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Wcflern 
Ifrands  belonging  to  Scotland.  It  comprehends  that 
of  Oronfay,  from  which  it  is  only  feparated  in  time 
of  flood,  and  both  belong  to  the  fame  proprietor  viz. 
Mr  M'Xeil.     SeeORONSAY. 

COLONUS,  an  hufbandnian,  or  villager,  who  was 
bonnd  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  or  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  to  plough  fome  part  of  the  lord's 
land  ;  and  from  hence  comes  the  word  doiva,  who  is 
called  by  the  Dutch  bo^r. 

COLONY,  a  company  of  people  tranfplanted  in- 


to a  remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate  and  inhabit    Colony, 
it.  ' V — 

We  may  diftinguilli  three  kinds  of  colonies.  Firrt, 
thofc  ferving  to  eal'c  or  difcharge  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  where  the  people  arc  become  too  numerous, 
fo  that  they  cannot  any  longer  conveniently  iubiiif . 

The  fecond  are  thole  cAablilhed  by  victorious  prin- 
ces and  people  in  the  middle  of  vanquilhed  nations,  to 
keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience. 

The  third  may  be  called  colonia-  of  cornmcrcc ;  be- 
caufe,  ill  effeft,  it  is  trade  tliatis  the  Ibleoccaiion  and 
oLject  thereof. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  firft  kind  of  colonies  that, 
fome  ages  after  the  deluge,  the  ealt  firfl,  and  fucctf- 
livcly  all  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  became  inha- 
bited :  and  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Grecian  colonits,  lo  famous  in  ancient  hi- 
flory,  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  for  the  ellablilhment 
of  fuch  colonies,  that,  during  thedcclenlioncf  tlie  em- 
pire, thofe  torrents  of  barbarous  nations,  ilfuing,  for 
the  generality,  out  of  the  north,  over-run  the  Gauls, 
Italy,  and  the  other  fourihern  parts  of  Europe ;  and, 
after  feveral  bloody  battles,  divided  it  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants. 

For  the  fecond  kind  of  colonies,  the  Romans  ufed 
them  more  than  any  other-people :  and  that  to  fecure 
the  conquelts  they  had  made  from  the  weft  to  the 
eaft.  Every  one  knows  how  many  cities  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  evenEngland;  value  themfelves 
on  their  having  been  of  the  immber  of  Roman  colo- 
nies. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  colonies  among  the  Ro- 
mans :  thofe  fent  by  the  fenate  ;  and  the  military  ones, 
confifting  of  old  foldiers,  broken  and  difabled  with  the 
fatigues  of  war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands 
as  the  reward  of  their  fervices.  See  Benefice.  The 
colonies  fent  by  the  fenate  were  either  Roman  or  La- 
tin, i.e.  conipofed  either  of  Roman  citizens  or  Latins. 
The  Colonias  Latinae  were  fuch  as  enjoyed  ihtjus  La- 
tii ;  faid  to  confirt  in  thofe  two  things :  one,  that 
whoever  was  edile  or  pretor  in  a  town  of  Latium,  be- 
came for  that  reafon  a  Roman  citizen  ;  the  other, 
that  the  Latins  were  fubjeft  to  the  edicts  of  their  own, 
and  not  to  thofe  of  the  Roman  magiftrates :  in  the  year 
of  the  city  fix  hundred  and  lixty  two,  after  the  focial 
war,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  granted  to  all  Latium 
by  the  /ex  Julia.  The  colonize  Romana:,  were  fuch 
as  had  the  jus  Romanum,  but  not  in  its  full  extent; 
namely,  in  the  right  of  fuffrage,  putting  up  for  ho- 
nours, niagiflracies,  command  in  the  army,  &c.;  but 
the  jus  Quiritium  only,  or  private  right;  as  right  of 
liberty,  of  gentility,  or  dignity  of  family,  facrificc, 
marriage,  ire  For  it  was  long  a  rule,  never  to  grant 
the  liberty  of  the  city  in  full  to  colonies  :  nor  is  there 
any  inrtance  to  the  contrary,  till  after  the  focial  war, 
in  the  year  of  the  citylix  hundred  and  f;xty-two.  Ac- 
cording to  Ulpian  (l.  i.  D.  rh  Cenf.),  there  were  o- 
ther  colonics,  which  had  little  more  than  the  name  ; 
only  enjoying  what  they  called _////  Itaticuvi,  i.  e.  they 
were  free  from  the  tributes  and  taxes  paid  by  the  pro- 
vinces. Such  were  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Berytus, 
Heliopolis,  Palmyra,  ire.  M.  Vaillant  has  filled  a 
volume  in  folio  with  medals  ftruck  by  the  feveral  co- 
lonies, in  honour  of  the  emperors  who  founded  them. 

The 
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Colony.    The  ordinary  fymbol  they  engraved  on  their  medals, 

'""•>' '  was  cidierau  eagle  ;  as  when  the  veteran  le<;io;is  were 

dillribnted  in  the  colouici:  or  a  labourer,  holding  a 
plough  drawji  by  a  pair  of  oxen  ;  as  when  tjie  colony 
confiilcd  ot"  ordinary  inli.ibitants.  On  all  tlie  medals 
are  feen  the  names  of  tlie  decemviri,  who  held  the 
fame  rank  and  had  the  fame  authority  tliere  as  the 
confuls  had  at  Piome. 

Laftly,  the  colonies  of  commerce,  are  thofe  efta- 
blillied  by  the  Englilh,  French,  Spaniards,  Portiignefe, 
and  other  nations  within  thefe  two  lall  centuries,  and 
which  they  continue  llill  to  eftablilli,  in  fevcral  parts 
of  Afui,  Africa,  and  America  ;  cither  to  keep  up  a 
regular  commerce  witli  the  natives,  or  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  by  planting  fugar-canes,  Indigo,  tobacco,  and 
other  commodities.  The  principal  of  this  kind  of  co- 
lonies, are  in  the  one  and  the  other  America,  nor- 
thern and  foathern  ;  particularly  Peru,  Mexico,  Ca- 
nada, (lately  Virginia,  New-England,  Carolina,  «  c.)  la 
Louiliina,  1' Acadia,  Hudfon's  Bay,  the  Antilles  If- 
lands,  Jamaica,  Domingo,  and  the  other  illands. — In 
Africa,  Madagafcar,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Vcrd, 
and  its  illands,  and  all  thofe  vafl  coafts  extended 
thence  as  far  as  to  the  Red  Sea.  Laftly,  in  Afia,  the 
famous  Batavia  of  the  Dutch  ;  Goa,  Din,  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  ;  and  fome  other  lefs  confiderablc  places  of  the 
Englifli,  French,  and  Danes. 

The  practice  of  fettling  commercial  colonics  in  di- 
ftant  coimtries  hath  been  adopted  by  the  wifell  nations 
of  antiquity,  who  a£led  fyftematically  upon  maxims 
of  found  policy.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chinefe,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  commercial  flates  of  Greece,  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  even  the  Romans  ;  for  though  the  colonies 
of  the  latter  were  chiefly  military,  it  could  eafily  be 
fliown  that  they  were  like  wife  made  ufe  of  for  the 
purpofes  of  trade.  The  favage  nations  who  ruined 
the  Roman  empire,  fought  nothing  but  to  extirpate 
or  hold  in  vailalage  thofe  whom  they  overcame  ;  and 
therefore,  whenever  princes  enlarged  their  dominions 
at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours,  they  had  recourfe 
to  flrong  forts  and  garrifons  to  keep  the  conquered  in 
awe.  For  this  they  have  been  blamed  by  the  famous 
Machiavel  ;  who  labours  to  fliow,  that  the  fettling  of 
colonies  would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  better  me- 
thod of  bridling  conquered  countries,  than  building 
fortrelTes  in  them.  John  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of 
the  ableft  and  bell  llatefmen  that  ever  appeared, 
llrongly  recommended  colonies;  as  affording  a  refuge 
to  fuch  as  had  been  unfortunate  in  trade  ;  as  opening 
a  field  for  fuch  men  to  exert  their  abilities,  as  through 
want  of  intercll  could  not  raife  themfelvcs  in  their 
own  country  ;  and  as  a  fupplement  to  hofpitah  and 
other  charitable  foundations,  which  he  thought  in  tune 
might  come  to  be  overcharged.  Some,  however,  have 
ridiculed  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  colonics,  and  af- 
ferted  that  they  mufl  always  do  mifchief  by  depopu- 
lating the  mother-country. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Britith  colonics  undoubtedly 
ihows,  that  when  colonifls  become  numerous  and 
opulent,  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  them  in  fub- 
jcition  to  the  parent  ftate.  It  becomes  then  a  quef- 
tion  of  importance  hov/  far  they  are  entitled  to  the 
rights  they  had  as  inhabitants  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, or  how  far  tliey  are  bound  by  its  laws  '.    On  this 


i'ubjed  Mr   Blackftone   luah    the  following  obferva-     Colony. 
tions.  ^ ^ 

"  Plantations,  or  colonies  in  diilant  countries,  arc 
either  inch  where  the  lands  arc  claimed  by  the  right  of 
occupancy  only,  by  finding  them  dcfert  and  imculti- 
vated,  and  peopling  them  from  the  mother-country  ; 
or  where,  when  already  cultivated,  they  have  either 
been  gained  by  conquell,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties. 
And  both  the  rights  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  na- 
ture, or  at  leall;  on  that  of  nations.  But  there  is  a 
diit'erencc  between  thefc  two  fpecics  of  colonies  with 
refpeift  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  For  it 
hath  been  held,  that  if  any  uninhabited  country  be  dif- 
covcrcd  and  planted  by  Englilli  fubjetts,  all  the  Englilh 
laws  then  in  being,  whicii  are  the  binhriglit  of  every 
fubjeft,  are  immediately  there  in  force.  But  this  mult 
be  underifood  wiih  many  and  very  great  rcflridions. 
Such  colonifts  carry  with  them  only  fo  nuich  of  the 
Englilh  law  as  is  applicable  to  their  own  iituation, 
and  the  conditionof  an  infant  colony ;  fuch,  forinftance, 
as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance,  and  of  protcflion 
from  perfonal  injuries.  The  artilitial  refinements  and 
dillindions  incident  to  the  property  of  a  great  and 
conniicrcial  people,  the  laws  of  policy  and  revenue 
(fuch  cfpecially  as  are  enforced  by  penalties),  the 'mode 
of  maintenance  for  the  eftal.liflied  clergy,  thejurifdic- 
tion  of  fpiritual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  pro- 
vilions,  are  neither  ntceflary  nor  convenient  for  them, 
and  therefore  are  not  in  force.  What  ihall  be  admit- 
ted, and  what  rejefted,  at  what  times,  and  under 
what  relfriiftions,  mulf,  in  cafes  of  difpute,  be  deci- 
ded in  the  firil  inftance  by  their  own  provincial  judi- 
cature, fubjeftto  the  revifion  and  coniroul  of  the  king 
in  council;  the  whole  of  their  conAitntion  bein"-  alfo 
liable  to  be  new-modelled  and  reformed  by  the  gene- 
ral fuperintending  power  of  the  legillature  in  the  mo- 
ther-country.  But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries, 
that  have  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may  in- 
deed alter  and  change  thofe  laws  ;  but,  till  he  does 
actually  change  them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country 
remain,  unlcfs  fuch  as  are  againll  the  law  of  God,  as 
in  an  infidel  country.  Our  American  plantations  are 
principally  of  this  latter  fort,  being  obtained  in  the  lafl 
century,  either  by  right  of  conquefl  and  driving  out 
the  natives  (with  what  natural  juftice  I  ihall  not  at 
prefent  inquire),  or  by  treaties.  And  therefore,  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  fuch,  has  no  allowance  or 
authority  there;  they  being  no  part  of  the  mother 
country,  but  dilfinft  (though  dependent)  dominions. 
They  are  fubjcd,  however,  to  the  controul  of  tlie 
parliament ;  though  (like  Ireland,  Mann,  and  llic  reft) 
not  boimd  by  any  aiSs  of  parliament,  nalefs  particu- 
larly named." 

With  refpeft  to  their  interior  polity,  the  Eriiifli  colo- 
nies, whether  thofe  they  formerly  policifed  or  (till  pof- 
fefs,  may  be  diflingailhed  into  three  forts,  i.  Provin- 
cial eflabliflrments,  the  conftiunions  of  which  depend 
on  the  refpeftive  commiilions  illued  by  the  crown  to 
the  governors,  and  the  inftrui5lions  which  ufually  ac- 
company thofe  commiilions  ;  under  the  authority  of 
which  provincial  alfemblies  are  conftituted,  with  the 
power  of  making  local  ordinances  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  Britain.  2.  Proprietary  governments, 
granted  out  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  in  the  na- 
ture of  feudatory  principalities,  with  all  the  inferior  re- 
galities. 
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Colony  gdiue?,  f.iid  lubordinate  powers  of  legiilaiioii,  which 
1  formerly  belonged  to  the  owners  of  counties  palatine  : 
Colophony.  yg[  f^iji  T.vith  thcfe  exprcfs  conditions,  thai  the  ends 
'  "  '  for  which  the  grant  was  nude  be  fubdauiially  purfiicd, 
and  that  nothing  be  attempted  whicli  may  derogate 
from  the  fovertignty  of  the  mother-country.  ^.  Char- 
ter governments,  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations; 
with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  in- 
terior regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Britain  : 
and  with  inch  rights  and  authorities  as  arc  efpecially 
given  them  iii  their  fcvcral  charters  of  incorporation. 
The  form  of  government,  in  moll  of  them,  is  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  England.  They  have  a  governor 
named  by  the  king  (or,  in  fome  proprietary  colonies, 
by  the  proprietor),  who  is  reprefentative  or  deputy. 
They  have  courts  of  juiiice  of  their  own,  froiii  whole 
decifions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  coimcil  in 
England.  Their  general  nlfemblics,  which  are  tlicir 
houfe  of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of  ftate, 
being  their  upper  houfe,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,  or  his  reprefentative  the  governor,  make  laws 
fuited  to  their  own  emergencies.  But  it  is  particu- 
larly declared,  by  flat.  7  aiad  8  W.  III.  c.  22.  that  all 
laws,  bye-laws,  ufages,  and  cuftoms,  which  Ihall  be  in 
praftice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  any 
law  made  or  to  be  made  in  Britain  relative  to  the 
fiid  plantations,  (hall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  ef- 
fect. And,  becaufe  fcveral  of  the  colonies  had  claim- 
ed the  fole  and  exclulive  right  of  impoling  taxes  upon 
themfelves,  the  llatute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12.  exprtfsly 
■declares,  that  all  his  Majedy's  colonics  in  America, 
have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  fubordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  and  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  ;  who  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  laws  and  ftatntes  of  fuiRcicnt  vali- 
dity to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America,  fub- 
jefts  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  what- 
foever.  And  the  attempting  to  enforce  this  by  other 
acts  of  Parliament,  penalties,  and  at  laft  by  military 
power,  gave  rife,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  late  revolt 
and  final  frparation  of  thirteeen  colonics.  See  the  ar- 
ticle America. 

COLOPHON  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Ionia,  in 
the  Plither  Alia,  on  a  promontory  on  the  Egcan  fta, 
and  walhed  by  the  Halefus.  The  ancient  Colophon 
was  deflroved  by  Lyfimachus,  in  his  war  with  Anii- 
gonus,  in  order  to  enlarge  Ephefus.  Paufenias  fays, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  neighbjurhood,  in  a  more  commo- 
dious fcite.  This  was  one  of  the  cities  that  hid  claim 
to  Homer.  Coiophoiwm  adJcre,  a  proverbial  faying,  ex- 
plained by  Strabo,  to  denote,  that  the  Colophonian 
horfe  turned  the  fcales  in  favour  of  tlie  fide  on  which 
they  fought.  The  Colophonians  had  a  grove,  a  temple, 
and  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius  (Strabo).  Of  ihis 
town  was  the  poet  Antimachns,  remarked  on  for  his 
tumid  ftyle  by  Catullus.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Homer, 
■whom  he  makes  a  Colophonian  (Plutarch). 

COLOPHONY,  in  pharmacy,  black  refin,  or  tur- 
pentine, boiled  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried  ;  or, 
which  is  dill  better,  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  af- 
ter the  diftillation  of  the  etherial  oil,  being  further 
urged  by  a  more  intenfe  and  long  continued  fire — It 
receives  its  name  o^  colophoiin,  from  Colophon,  a  city 
of  Ionia  ;  becaufe  the  beft  was  formerly  brought  from 
thence.  Two  forts  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writings  ; 
the  one  dry,  the  other  in  a  licjuiJ  form.     The  latter 
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feenis  to  have  been  liquid  pitch,  which  is  the  crude 
refill  of  the  pine  brought  from  Colophon  ;  the  other 
was  called  reji/ia  friiia,  and  couiifled  only  of  the  for- 
mer deprived  of  its  h.umid  parts. 

COLOf,)_UlNTIDA,  in  botany.     SeeCucuMis. 

COLORATURA,  in  mufic,  denotes  all  manner  of 
variations,  trillos,  dimiiuitions,  &c.  ferving  to  make  a 
fong  agreeable. 

COLORNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Parmazan, 
near  the  river  Po,  eight  miles  from  Parma.  The  duke 
of  Parma  has  a  pleafure-hoiife  here,  one  of  tlie  moll 
delightful  feats  in  all  Italy,  and  the  gardens  are  \crY 
fine.     E.  Long.  9.  i  5.  N.  Lat.  44.  54. 

COLOSSAE,  orCoLosEAE  (anc.  geog.),  a  con- 
fiderable  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  which  the  Lycas 
falls  into  a  gulph,  and  at  the  diflance  of  five  lladia 
emerges  again,  and  runs  into  the  Meander  (Hero- 
dotus). Others  fay,  the  genuine  name  is  Coiajjae,  and 
the  people  Colajfi?ifis,  to  w  hom  St  Paul  wrote  an  epiille  : 
Strabo  calls  them  Co!o\j'ini.  In  Nert)'s  time  the  town 
was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Orofais). 

COLOSSUS,  a  flatue  of  enormous  or  gigantic 
(ize.  The  moll  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  Coloiliis 
of  Rhodes  ;  a  llatne  of  Apollo,  fo  high,  that  Ihips 
palfed  with  full  fails  betwixt  its  legs.  It  was  the 
workmanlhip  of  Chares,  a  difciple  ot  Lyfippus  ;  who 
fpent  12  years  in  making  it:  it  was  at  length  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake,  after  having  flood  1360 
years.  Its  height  was  fixfcore  and  fix  feet  :  there 
were  few  people  could  fathom  its  thumb,  &c.  When 
the  Saracens  became  polielfcd  of  the  illand,  the  flatue 
was  found  proilraic  on  the  ground  :  they  fold  it  to  a 
Jew,  who  loaded  9C0  camels  with  the  brafs. 

The  bafis  that  fupporled  it  was  a  triangular  figure  ; 
its  extremities  were  lullained  with  60  pillars  of  marble. 
There  was  a  winding  flair-cafe  to  go  up  to  the  top  of 
it  ;  from  whence  one  might  difcover  Syria,  and  the 
Ihips  that  went  into  Egypt,  in  a  great  looking-glafs, 
that  was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  flatue.  Among  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  there  are  fevcn  famous  Colollufes  : 
two  of  yupiter,  as  many  of  Apollo,  one  of  Nero,  one 
of  Domitian,  and  one  of  the  Sun. 

COLOSTRLTM,  the  firfl  milk  of  any  animal  after 
bringing  forth  young,  called  hcefiiags.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  milk  is  generally  cathartic,  and  purges 
the  meconium;  thus  ferving  both  as  an  aliment  and 
medicine. 

An  enmlfion  prepared  with  turpentine  diifolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  fomeiinies  called  by  this 
name. 

COLOSWAR,  a  large  and  celebrated  town  of 
Tranfylvania,  where  the  fenatcs  have  their  meetings. 
It  is  feated  wi  the  river  Samos,  in  E.  Long.  22.  45. 
N.  Lat.  46.  <;;!. 

COLOUR,  in  phyfics,  a  property  inherent  in  light, 
by  which,  according  to  the  various  fizes  of  its  parts, 
or  from  fome  other  caufe,  it  excites  different  vibrations 
in  the  optic  nerve  ;  which  propagated  to  the  fenforium, 
affeft  the  mind  with  different  fenfations.  See  Chro- 
matics and  Optics. 

Colour,  in  painting,  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs, 
and  to  the  tints  produced  by  ihoie  drugs  varionfly  mix- 
ed and  applied. 

The  principal  colours  iifed  by  painters  are  red  and 
white  lead,  or  cerufs  ;  yellow  and  red  ochres  ;  feveral 
kinds  of  earth,  iimbre,  orpiment,  lamp-black,  burnt 
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Colour,     ivory,  black  lead,  cinnabar  or  vennillion,  g:u)ibo^e, 

' ^ '  lacca,  blue  and  green  allies,    verdigris,  billre,   bice, 

fmalt,  carmine,  ullrainarinc:  each  of  which,  vviih 
their  ufes,  Sec.  arc  to  be  found  under  iheir  proper  ar- 
ticles. 

Of  thefe  colours  fome  are  iifed  tempered  with  guiu- 
watcr:  fume  ground  vvich  oil;  others  only  iu  frcl'co  ; 
and  others  for  miniature. 

Painters  reduce  all  ihe  colours  they  ufe  under  thefe 
two  cUlfes,  of  dark  and  light  colours  :  dark  colours 
are  black,  and  all  others  that  are  obfcure  and  earthy, 
as  unibre,  billre,  &c. 

Under  light  colours  arc  comprehended  white,  and  all 
that  approach  nearcll  to  it. 

Painters  alfo  diflinguiih  colours  into  fimple  and  mi- 
neral. 

Under  fimple  colours  they  rank  all  thofe  which  are 
extraded  from  vegetable's,  and  which  will  not  bear 
the  fire  ;  as  the  yellow  made  of  fatfron,  French  ber- 
ries, lacca,  and  other  tinftures  extracted  from  flowers 
ufed  by  limners,  illuminers,  &c. 

The  mineral  colours  arc  thole  which  being  drawn 
from  metals,  &c.  are  able  to  bear  the  lire,  and  there- 
fore ufed  by  enamellers.  Changeable  and  permanent 
colours  is  another  divifion,  which;  by  fome,  is  made  of 
colours. 

Changeable  colours  arc  fuch  as  depend  on  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  objects  wiili  refpeL-t  to  the  eye,  as  that  of 
a  pigeon's  neck,  taifeties,  &c.  firft,  however,  be- 
ing attentively  viewed  by  the  microfcope,  each  fibre 
of  the  feathers  appears  compofed  of  feveral  little 
fquares,  alternately  red  and  green,  fothat  they  are  fixed 
colours. 

Water  Colours,  are  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  painting 
with  gum-water  or  fiie,  without  being  inixtj  with 
oil. 

Incapacity  oj  dijlhigiiifliing  Colours.  Of  this  ex- 
traordinary defcifl:  in  vifion,  we  have  the  following 
inllauces  in  the  Philolbphical  Tranlactions  for  1777. 
One  of  the  pcrfons  lived  at  Maryport  in  Cumberland. 
The  account  was  communicated  by  Mr  Huddart  to 
Dr  Pricflley,  and  is  as  follows.  "  His  name  was 
Harris,  by  trade  a  Ilioe-maker.  I  had  often  heard 
from  others,  that  he  could  difcern  the  form  and  mag- 
nitude of  all  objedls  very  diftinftly,  but  could  not  di- 
ilinguifh  colours.  This  report  having  excited  my  cu- 
riofity,  I  couverfed  W'ith  him  frequently  on  the  fub- 
jecl.  The  account  he  gave  was  this:  That  he  had 
reafun  to  believe  other  perfous  faw  fomelhiiig  in  ob- 
jefts  which  he  could  not  fee;  that  their  language 
feemed  to  mark  q'lalities  with  prccifion  and  confidence 
which  he  could  only  guefs  at  wiih  helitatiou,  and  fi'e- 
quently  with  error.  His  firlf  fiifpicion  of  this  arofe 
when  he  wr.s  about  four  years  old.  Having  by  acci- 
dent found  in  the  flreet  a  child's  flocking,  he  carried 
it  to  a  neighbouring  houfe  to  inquire  for  the  owner  ; 
lie  obfervcd  the  people  called  it  a  red  flocking,  though 
he  did  not  underfland  why  they  gave  it  that  denomi- 
nation, as  he  himfelf  thought  it  completely  defcribed 
iiy  being  called  a //ofiv/^.  This  circumflance,  how- 
ever, remained  in  his  memory  ;  and,  together  with  fib- 
fequent  obfervations,  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
dcfeft. 

"  He  alfo  obfervcd,  that  when  young,  other  chil- 
dren could  difcern  cherries  on  a  tree,  by  fome  pretend- 


ed  diirerencc  of  col-.Hir,  though  he   could  only  tliiiin-    Coluur. 

guilhthcm  from  the  leaves  by  the  difference  of  their  ' " 

li/.e  and  Ihape.  He  obfervcd  alfo,  that  by  nic.uis  of 
this  dilferencc  of  Culour  they  could  fee  the  c!it  tries  at 
a  greater  dillance  than  he  co.iid,  though  he  could  fee 
other  objects  at  as  great  diilance  as  they,  that  L, 
where  the  light  was  not  alllllcd  by  the  toluur.  Large 
objects  he  could  fee  as  well  as  other  perfo;is  ;  and 
e\  en  the  Ihialler  ones  if  they  were  not  enveloped  in 
other  things,  as  in  the  cafe  of  cheriies  among  the 
leaves. 

"  I  believe  he  could  never  do  more  than  guefs  the 
name  of  any  colour  ;  yet  he  cuuki  dilliuguiin  white  from 
black,  or  black  from  airy  light  or  bright  colour.  IJovc 
or  ftravv  co'our  he  called  7t;/v/f,  and  ditferent  colours  he 
frequently  called  by  the  fame  name  ;  yet  he  could  dif- 
cern a  difference  between  them  when  placed  toge- 
ther. In  general,  colours  of  an  equal  degree  of 
brightneis,  however  they  might  otherwife  differ,  he 
confounded  together.  Yet  a  flriped  ribbon  he  could 
diltinguilh  from  a  plain  one;  but  he  could  not  tell 
what  the  colours  were  with  any  tolerable  exactnefs. 
Dark  colours,  in  general,  he  often  niiflook  for  black  ; 
but  never  imagined  white  to  be  a  dark  colour,  nor  dark 
to  be  a  white  colour. 

"  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  dclirons  of 
undcrftanuing  the  nature  of  light  and  colours  ;  for 
which  end  he  attended  a  courf'e  of  Icdurts  in  na- 
tural philolophy. 

'•■  He  had  two  brothers  iii  the  fiinic  circumflances  as 
to  fight:  and  two  other  brothers  and  lifters,  who,  as 
Well  as  their  parents  had  nothing  of  this  dcfeft. 

"  One  of  the  firll  mentioned  brothers,  \iho  is  now 
living,  I  met  with  at  Dublin,  and  wiflicd  to  try  liis 
capacity  to  diflinguiih  the  colours  in  a  prifjn  ;  but  not 
having  one  by  vne,  I  aflccd  him,  whether  he  Jiad  ever 
feen  a  rain-bow  ?  he  replied.  He  had  often,  and  could 
dillinguiih  the  different  colours  ;  meaning  only,  that  it 
was  compofed  of  different  colours,  for  he  could  not  tell 
what  they  were. 

"  I  then  procured,  and  fliowed  him  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon :  he  immediately,  and  without  any  diiiiculty,  pro- 
nounced it  a  flriped,  and  not  a  plain,  ribbon.  He 
then  attempted  to  name  the  different  flripes  ;  the  fe- 
veral llripes  of  while  he  uniformly  and  without  hcli- 
tation  called  white  :  the  four  black  llripes  he  was  de- 
ceived in  :  for  three  of  them  he  thought  brown, 
though  they  were  exae'lly  of  the  fame  fliadc  with  the 
other  which  he  properly  called  black.  He  fpoke, 
how-ever,  with  ditHdencc,  as  to  all  thofc  flripes  ;  and 
it  niurt  be  owned,  that  the  black  was  not  very  di- 
flina  ;  the  light  green  he  called  yellow  ;  but  he  was 
not  very  pofitive  :  he  faid,  "  I  think  this  is  what  you 
call  yellow."  The  middle  flripc,  which  had  a  (light 
tinge  of  red,  he  called  a  fort  of  blue.  But  he  wasnujll 
of  all  deceived  by  the  orange  colour  :  of  this  he  fpoke 
very  confidently,  faying,  This  is  the  colour  of  grafs, 
this  is  green."  I  alfo  fltowed  him  a  great  variety  of 
ribbons,  the  colour  of  which  he  fometimes  named  right- 
ly, and  fometimes  as  differently  as  poflible  ftom'the 
true  colour. 

"  I  afked  him  whether  he  imagined  it  poffible  for 
all  the  various  colours  he  faw  to  be  mere  difference  of 
light  and  Ihade  ;  and  tliat  all  colours  could  be  compo- 
fed of  thefe  two  mixtures  only  ?  With  foaic  hefiiation 

he 
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Colour,  he  replied,  No,  he  did  imagine  there  was  fome  other 
' ^^ '  difference. 

"  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  experiment  of  the 
flripcd  ribbon  was  made  hi  the  day-time  and  in  a  good 
light." 

Colours  for  Jla'iti'ing  different  kinds  of  Stones.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  753. 

Colour,  in  dyeing.     See  Dyeing. 

Co  LOUR  of  J lants,  is  an  attribute  fonnd  to  be  very 
variable.  Different  colours  are  obferved,  not  only  in 
different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecics,  but  liktwife  in 
different  parts  of  the  fame  individual.  Thus,  marvel 
of  Peru,  and  fweet-William,  have  frequently  petals  of 
different  colours  on  the  fame  plant.  Three  or  four 
different  colours  are  frequency  found  upon  the  fame 
leaf  or  flower  ;  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  aniaran- 
thus,  tricolor,  and  the  flowers  of  the  tulip,  auricula, 
three-coloured  violet,  and  others.  To  produce  the 
moft  beaiitiful  and  ftriking  variety  of  colours  in  fuch 
flowers,  is  the  principal  delight  and  bufinefs  of  the 
florift. 

The  primitive  colours,  and  their  intermediate  fliadcs 
or  gradations  enumerated  by  botanills,  are  as  follow. 

Water-colours,  hyali/nis. 

White. 
Lead-colour,  cinereus. 

Black,  niger. 
Brown,  fhfcas. 
Pitch-Black,  (iter. 

Yellow,  luteiis. 
Straw-colour,  faz'us. 
Flame-colour,  fuhas. 
Iron-colour,  gilvus. 

Red. 
"FIclli-colour,  incarnaius. 
Scarlet,  coccinens. 

Purple. 
Violet-colonr,  c(ernleo-purpurcus. 

Blue,    a r ulcus. 

Green. 

Thefe  colours  feem  to  be  appropriated  to  particular 
parts  of  the  plant.  Thus,  white  is  moft  coinmon  in 
roots,  fweet  berries,  and  the  petals  of  fpring  flowers. 
Water-colour,  in  the  filaments  and  ftyles.  Black,  in 
the  roots  and  feeds  ;  rarely  in  the  feed-veflcl,  and 
fcarce  ever  to  be  found  in  the  petals.  Yellow  is  fre- 
quently in  the  antherae  or  tops  of  the  ftamina  ;  as  like- 
wife  in  the  petals  of  autumnal  flowers,  and  the  com- 
pound legulated  flowers  of  Linnasus.  Red  is  common 
in  the  petals  of  fummer  flowers,  and  in  the  acid  Iruits. 
Blue  and  violent  colour,  in  the  petals.  Green  in  the 
leaves  and  calyx,  but  rarely  in  the  petals.  In  the  in- 
terchanging of  colours,  which  in  plants  is  found  to 
depend  upon  differences  in  heat,  climate,  foil,  and  cul- 
ture, a  fort  of  eledive  attraction  is  obferved  to  take 
place.  Thus,  red  is  more  eafily  changed  into  white 
and  blue  ;  blue  into  white  and  yellow  ;  yellow  into 
whits;  and  white  into  purple.  A  red  colour  is  often 
changed  into  white,  in  the  flowers  of  heath,  mother 
ofthyme,  betony,  pink,  vifcous  campion,  cuctbahis, 
trefoil,  orchis,  fox-glove,  thiftle  cudweed,  faw-wort, 
rofe,  poppy,  fumitory,  and  geranium.  Red  palles  in- 
to blue  in  pimpernel.  Blue  is  changed  into  white  in 
bell-flower,green-valeriaii,bindweed,columbine,violct, 


vetch, milk-wort,  goat's  rue,  viper's  buglofs,  comfrey,  Colour. 
borrage,  liylfop,  dragsn's-head,  fcal)iou^,  blue  bottle,  - — >- — 
and  iuccory.  Blue  is  cl:anged  into  yellow  in  crocus. 
Yellow  palles  cafily  into  white  in  melilot,  agrimony, 
mullein,  tulip,  hialtaria,  or  moth-mullein,  and  corn 
marigold.  W  hite  is  changed  into  purple  in  wood-forrel, 
thorn-apple,  peafe,  and  daify. 

Although  plants  are  fometiraes  obferved  to  change 
their  colour  upon  being  moillened  vv  ith  coloured  juices, 
yet  that  quality  in  vegetables  fctir.s  not  fo  much, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  nourilha;eiit,  as  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  internal  and  external  air,  heat,  light,  and 
the  primitive  organifation  of  tlie  parts.  In  fupport 
of  this  opinion,  we  may  obfcrve  with  Dr  Grew,  that 
there  is  afar  lefs  variety  in  the  colours  01  roots  than 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant;  the  pulp,  within  the 
fkin,  being  ufually  white,  fonutimes  yellow,  rarely 
red.  That  this  effecl  is  produced  by  their  Imall  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  external  air  appears  from  this  cir- 
cumftancc,  that  the  upper  parts  of  roots,  when  they 
happen  to  ftand  naked  above  the  ground,  are  often 
dyed  with  feveral  colours:  thus  the  tops  offorrel 
roots  turn  red  ;  thofe  of  turnips,  mullein,  and  radiflies, 
purple  ;  and  many  others  green  :  whilft  thofe  parts  of 
the  fame  roots  which  lie  more  under  ground  are  com- 
monly white.  The  green  colour  is  fo  proper  to  leaves, 
that  many,  as  thofe  of  fage,  the  young  fprouts  of  St 
John's  wort,  and  others  which  are  reddiflt  when  in  the 
bud,  acquire  a  perfect  green  upon  being  fully  expand- 
ed. In  like  manner,  the  leaves  of  the  fea-lidc  grape, 
polygomni:,  which  when  young  areentirely  red,  become 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  perfertly  green,  except  the 
middle  and  tranfvcrle  ribs,  which  retain  their  former 
colour. 

As  floW'Crs  gradually  open  and  are  expofcd  to  the 
air,  they  throw  off  their  old  colour,  and  acquire  anew 
one.  In  fatt,  no  flow  er  has  its  proper  colour  till  it  is 
fully  expanded.  Thus  the  purple  flock-juiy flowers 
are  w'liite  or  pale  in  the  bud.  In  like  manner  ba- 
chelor's buttons,  blue-bottle,  poppy,  red  daifies,  and 
many  other  flowers,  though  of  divers  colours  when 
blown,  are  all  white  in  the  bud.  Nay,  many  flowers 
change  their  colours  thrice  fucccfliveiy  ;  thus,  the  very 
young  buds  of  lady's  looking-glafs,  buglofs,  and  the 
like,  are  all  white  ;  the  larger  buds  purple,  or  murrey  ; 
and  the  open  flowers  blue. 

With  refpeiil  to  the  colours  of  the  juices  of  plants, 
we  may  obferve,  that  moft  relinous  gums  are  tinfturcd  ; 
iome  however,  are  limpid  ;  that  which  drops  from  the 
doraeftic  pine  is  clear  as  rock-water.  The  milk  of 
fome  plants  is  p«le,  as  in  burdock  ;  of  others  white,  as 
in  dandelion,  cuphorbiiim,  and  fcorzonera  ;  and  of 
others  ycUoW',  as  in  lovage,  ami  greater  celandine. 
Moft  mucilages  have  little  colour,  tafte,  orfnicll.  Of 
all  the  colours  above  enumerated,  green  is  the  moft 
common  to  plants,  black  the  moft  rare. 

Colour  being  a  quality  in  plants  fo  apt  to  change, 
ought  never  to  be  employed  in  dillinguifliing  their 
fpecies.  Thefe  ouo;ht  to  be  charafterifed  from  cir- 
cumftances  not  liable  to  alteration  by  culture  or  other 
accidents.  The  fame  inconftancy  of  colour  obferved 
in  the  flowers,  is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  other 
parts  of  plants.  Berries  frequently  change  from  green 
to  red,  and  from  red  to  white.  Even  in  ripe  fruits, 
the  colour,  whether  white,  red,  or  bhie,  is  apt  to  vary  ; 
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Colour,    particvilarly  in  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cheny  trees. 

— -~ ■  Seeds  are  more  coiiltant  in  point  of  colour  than   the 

velFcl  which  contains  them.  In  the  feeds,  however, 
of  the  poppy,  oats,  pea,  bean,  and  kidney-bean,  va- 
riations are  frequently  obferved.  The  root,  too,  al- 
though not  remarkably  fubjed  to  change,  is  found  to 
vary  in  fonie  fpccies  of  carrot  and  radilli.  Leaves 
frequently  become  i'pctted,  as  in  a  fpccies  of  orchis, 
hawk-weed,  ranunculus,  knot-grafs,  and  lettuce ;  but 
feldom  relinquiflitheirgreencolouraltogcther.  Thofe 
of  fome  fpecies  of  amaranthus,  or  tiower-gentle,  are 
beautifully  coloured.  The  fpots  that  appear  on  the 
furface  of  the  leaves  are  of  ditierent  colours,  liable  to 
vary,  and  not  leldom  difappear  altogether.  The 
leaves  of  oflicinal  lung- wort,  and  fome  I'pecies  of  fow- 
bread,  forrcl,  trefoil,  and  ranunculus,  are  covered  with 
white  fpots.  Thol'eofjog's-tooth  violet,  with  purple 
and  white.  Thofeoffeveral  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and 
orchis,  with  blackandpurple.  I'hofc  of  amaranthus,  tri- 
color, with  green,  red,  and  yellow.  Thofe  of  ranunculus 
acris,  andalpeciesof  bogbean,  withredorpurple.  The 
under  I'urface  of  the  leaves  of  fome  fpecies  of  pimpernel 
and  thefca-plantain  is  marked  with  a  number  of  dots  or 
points;  a  white  line  runs  through  the  leaves  of  Indian 
reed,  black-berried  heath,  and  a  fpecies  of  Canary 
grafs  :  and  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  fpe- 
cies of  box,  honey-fuckle,  ground-ivy,  and  the  ever- 
green oak,  isof  alilver-whitecolour.  Thewhole  plant 
is  often  found  to  alfume  a  colour  that  is  unnatural  or 
foreign  to  it.  The  varieties  in  fome  fpecies  of  eryngo, 
mug-wort,  orrach,  amaranthus,  purilane,  and  lettuce, 
furnifli  examples. 

Such  being  the  inconftancy  of  colour  in  all  the  parts 
of  the  plant,  fpeciiic  names  derived  from  that  qualiiy 
are,  very  properly,  by  Linnxus,  deemed  erroneous  ; 
whether  they  rcfpet'l  the  colour  of  the  flower,  fruit, 
feeds,  root,  leaves,  or  exprcfs  in  general  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  the  entire  plant,  with  a  particular 
view  to  that  circumflance.  Of  this  impropriety  coin- 
mitted  by  former  botanifls,  Linnxus  himfelf  is  not  al- 
ways gniltlefs.  Thus  the  two  fpccies  oifarraceiia,  or 
the  lidefadJIe  flower,  are  dillinguilhed  by  the  colour 
of  their  petals  into  the  yellow  and  purple  farracena  ; 
although  the  iliapes  and  rigure  of  the  leaves  afforded 
much  more  conflaut  as  well  as  ifriking  charaifers.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  his  lupinus  albus  and  luteus;  rc- 
feda  alba,  glaiica,  and  lutea:  angelica  atro-purpurea ; 
diftamnus  al'.nis  ;  lamium  album  ;  felago  coccinea  :  lida 
alba;  pafliHora  rubra,  lutea,  incarnata,  and  ccerulea ; 
and  of  many  others,  in  which  the  fpeciflc  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  character  or  quality  that. is  fo  liable  to  vary 
in  the  fame  fpecfies. 

We  lliiU  conclude  ihis  article  with  obferving,  that 
of  all  fenfible  qualities,  colour  is  the  leafl  ufeful  in  in- 
dicating the  virtues  and  powers  of  vegetables.  The 
following  general  pofitionson  this  fubjeftare  laid  down 
■  by  Linnajus,  and  leem  fufficiently  confirmed  by  ex- 
periment. A  yellow  colour  generally  indicates  a  bitter 
taftc  ,  as  in  gentian,  aloe,  celandine,  turmeric,  and  other 
yellow  flowers.  R.ed  indicates  an  acid  or  four  lafle  ; 
as  in  cranberries,  barberries,  currants,  rafpberrits, 
mulberries,  cherries;  the  fruit  of  the  rofe,  fea-buck- 
thorn,  and  fervice  tree.  Herbs  that  turn  red  towards 
.lutumn,  have  likewife  a  four  tafle  ;    as  fOrrel,  wood- 
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forrcl,  and  bloody  dock.  Green  indicates  a  crude  al-  Colour. 
knline  tafte,  as  in  leaves  and  unripe  fruits.  A  pale  co-  '  "' — 
lour  denotes  an  in  lipid  tallc,  as  in  endive,  afparagus, 
and  lettuce.  White  promifes  a  fweet  lufcious  tafte  ; 
as  in  white  currants  and  plums,  fweet  apples,  &c. 
Laflly,  black  indicates  a  harlh,  naufcous,  difagrceable 
taftc;  as  in  the  berries  of  deadly  nighlfliade,  myrtle- 
leavedfumach,  herb-chrjftophcr,  andoihers;  nianyof 
which  are  not  only  unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  but  perni- 
cious and  deadly  in  their  effedts. 

To  be  afcertained  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  property 
of  any  plant,  cxprefs  fome  of  the  juice,  and  rub  it  up- 
on apiece  of  blue  paper;  whicli,  if  the  plant  in  que- 
flion  is  of  an  acid  nature,  willtujn  red;  if  of  an  alka- 
line, green.  For  the  methodsofextrafting colours  from 
the  different  parts  of  plants,  fee  the  article  Ccioi;/;- 
Makir.g. 

Colour  of  the  Rtimaji  Specks,  DJJ'cra.cs  of.  Sec 
Complexion. 

Colour,  in  heraldry.  The  colours  generally  ufed 
inlieraldry  arc,  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple  ; 
which  the  heralds  call  ^?//i.'J,  azun,  f,il//e,  vertoxfinophy 
a\\i\ purpme  ;  tenne,  or  tawny,  and  fanguine,  are  not 
fo  common  :  as  to  yellow  and  white,  called  or  and  ar- 
gent, they  are  metals,  not  colours. 

The  mcials  and  colours  arc  fometimes  expreffed  in 
blazon  by  the  names  of  precious  ftones,  and  fometimes 
by  thofe  of  planets  or  ftars.     See  Blazoning. 

CEnomaus  is  faid  firll  to  have  invented  thedillinc- 
lion  of  colours,  to  diftinguifii  the  gundillx  of  comba- 
tants of  the  Circenfian  games;  the  green  for  thofe 
who  reprefented  the  earth,  and  blue  for  thofe  who  re- 
prefentcd  the  fea. 

Colours,  in  the  military  art,  include  the  banners, 
flags,  cnligns,  &c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or 
fleet.     See  Fi,ig  and  Standard. 

Colours,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  are 
ufed  to  dillinguilh  feveral  myfteries  and  feafts  celebra- 
ted therein. 

Five  colours  only  are  regularly  admitted  into  the 
Latinchurch:  thefe  are  white,  green,  red,  violet,  and 
black.  The  white  is  for  the  myfleries  of  our  Saviour, 
the  feafl  of  the  Virgin,  thofe  of  the  angels,  faints,  and 
confeffors  ;  the  red  is  for  the  mylleries  and  folemnities 
of  the  holy  facrament,  the  feafts  of  the  apoftles  and 
martyrs ;  the  green  for  the  time  between  pentecoft  and 
advent,  and  from  epiphany  to  fcptuageiima  ;  the  violet 
in  advent  and  Chrillmas,  in  vigils,  rogations,  &c.  and 
in  votive  malfe  -  in  time  of  war ;  laftly,  the  black  is  for 
the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  ufe  of  colours  is  almofl 
abolifUed,  as  well  as  among  us.  Red  was,  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  colour  for  Chriftmas  and  the  dead,  as  black 
among  us. 

To  Colour  Stranger's  Goods,  is  when  a  freeman  al- 
lows a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cuftom-houfe  in 
his  name. 

Colour- ftlaii/tg,  the  art  of  preparing  the  different 
kinds  of  colours  nfed  in  painting. 

This  art  properly  belongs  to  chemiftry;  and  is  one 
of  the  moft  curious,  though  lead  underftood,  parts  of 
it.  The  principles  on  which  colour-making  depends 
are  entirely  different  from  thofe  on  which  the  theory 
of  other  parts  of  chemiftry  is  founded  ;  and  theprafti- 
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Simple  and 
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True  and 
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ril  part  being  in  ilie  hands  of  tliofe  who  finj  it  their 
interell  to  conceal  ihcir  methods  as  much  as  polhble, 
it  thence  happens,  that  there  is  not  only  no  diftiuit 
theory  of  this  art,  liut  fcarce  a  lingle  good  receipt  for 
making  any  one  colour  hath  ever  appeared. 

The^firil  general  divilion  of  colours  is  into  opaque 
and  tranfparent.  By  the  firll  are  meant  fuch  colours 
as,  when  laid  over  paper,  wood,  &c.  cover  them  fully 
fo  as  to  efface  any  other  painting  or  ftain  that  might 
Iiave  been  there  before  ;  tlie  others  arc  of  fuch  ana- 
lure  as  to  leave  the  ground  on  which  they  are  laid 
villljle  through  them.  Of  the  firit  kind  are  white- 
lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  &c. ;  of  the  latter  kind  are 
the  coloirs  ufed  for  illuminating  maps,  &c. 

Another  divilion  is  into  oil-colours  and  water-co- 
lours; by  which  is  meant,  fuch  as  are  appropriated  to 
painting  in  oil  and  in  water.  Moft  ot  thofe  which 
are  proper  for  painting  in  water,  are  alfo  proper  for 
being  ufed  in  oil.  There  is,  however,  this  remarkable 
difference  betwixt  colours  when  mixed  with  water  and 
with  oil,  that  fuch  as  are  quite  opaque  in  water  will 
become  perfeftly  tranfparent  in  oil.  Thus,  blue  ver- 
diter,  though  exceedingly  opaque  in  water,  if  ground 
with  oil,  feenis  totally  to  diilblve,  and  will  become 
very  tranfparent.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  fuch 
colours  as  have  for  their  balls  the  calx  of  tin,  alabafter, 
or  calcareous  earth.  The  moll  perfeftly  opaque  co- 
lours in  oil  are  fuch  as  have  lead,  mercury,  or  iron,  for 
their  bafis:  to  the  latter,  however,  Prulfian  blue  is  an 
exception ;  for  though  the  balls  of  that  colour  is  iron, 
it  proves  quiie  tranfparent  when  ground  with  oil.  In 
w-ater- colours,  thofe  prepared  from  metals,  Pruffian 
blue  alone  excepted,  are  always  opaque  ;  from  vege- 
tables or  animals,  tranfparent.  Coals,  however,  whe- 
ther vegetable  or  animal,  are  opaque  both  in  water  and 
oil. 

Colours  again,  may  be  conlldered  as  either  llmpleor 
compound.  The  llmple  ones  are  fuch  as  require  no- 
thing to  be  fuperaddcd  to  them,  in  order  to  make  a 
fullltrong  colour,  without  regarding  whether  they  are 
formed  of  many  or  few  ingredients  ;  and  in  this  view, 
white-lead,  red  lead,  vermilion,  calcesof  iron,  &c.  are 
fiinple  colours.  The  compound  ones  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  colouring  fubftances  ;  as  blue 
and  yellow  united  together  to  form  a  green,  red  and 
yellow  to  form  an  orange,  a  white  earth  or  calx  with 
the  red  colour  of  cochineal  or  brazil  to  form  a  lake, 
&c. ;  and  thus  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  Dutch-pink, 
Engli(h-pink,  &c.  are  compound  colours. 

The  lafl;  and  mofl  important  divilion  of  colours  is 
into  true  and  falfe.  By  the  former  are  meant  thofe 
which  retain  their  colour  under  every  poffible  variety 
of  circumflanccs,  without  fading  inthelcafl :  the  others 
are  fuch  as  do  not;  but  either  lofe  their  colour  alto- 
gether, or  change  to  fome  other.  "What  is  chiefly  apt 
to  aflcft  colours,  is  their  being  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
fummer,  and  to  the  cold  air  in  winter  :  but  to  this 
there  is  one  exception,  -';~.  white-lead  ;  which,  when 
ground  with  oil,  retains  its  whitenefs  if  expofed  to  the 
weather,  but  degenerates  into  a  brownilli  oryellowilh 
colourif  clofe  kept.  In  water  this  fubftance  is  very 
apt  to  lofe  its  colour,  whether  expofed  to  the  air  or 
not.  The  great  dellderatum  in  colour-makino;  is  to 
produce  the  firft  kind  of  colours,  viz.  fuch  as  will  not 
fade  by  expofure  to  the  weather ;  and  indeed  it  is  to 


be  regretted,  that  the  mofl  beautiful  arc  in  general  the 
Icalt  permanent.  It  may,  for  the  moll  part,  however, 
be  expcded,  that  the  more  fimple  any  colour  is,  tlic 
lefs  lialJe  will  it  be  to  change  upon  expofure  to  the 
air. 

The  great  difficu'ty  of  knov.ing  a  priori  whether  a 
colour  will  fade  or  not,  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  colouring  fubllanccs.  W  ith  all 
our  difadvantages,  however,  we  may  obferve,  that 
whatever  change  of  colour  is  produced  in  any  fubflaaee 
by  expofure  to  the  fun  and  air,  that  colour  to  which 
it  changes  will  bid  fair  for  being  permanefit,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  employed  where  it  can  be  done. 
Of  thefe  changes  the  inllances  are  but  very  rare. 
One  is  in  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  aliumed 
its  colour  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  and  confequcntly 
was  exceedingly  permanent.  Another  is  in  the  folu- 
tion  of  lllver ;  which,  being  mixed  with  chalk,  the 
precipitate  turns  to  purplilh  black  where  it  is  expofed 
to  the  fun.  A  third  is  in  folutions  of  indigo  by  alka- 
line fubllances,  Nvliich  conllantly  appear  green  till  ex- 
pofed to  the  air  by  fpreading  them  very  thin,  upon 
which  they  become  almoU  inftantaneoully  blue,  and 
continue  fo  ever  after.  Sometimes,  though  llill  more 
rarely,  a  very  remarkable  change  of  colour  happens, 
upon  mixing  two  vegetable  juices  together.  Almofl 
the  only  initance  of  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of 
Mr  George  Forller,  who  informs  us,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Otahcite  dye  their  cloth  of  a  crimfon  colour, 
by  mixing  together  the  yellow  juice  of  a  fmall  fpecies 
of  tig  with  the  greenilli  juice  of  a  kind  of  fern.  But  the 
mofl  remarkable  alterations  of  colour  are  cifedled  by 
different  metallic  and  faline  folutions  mixed  withcertaiit 
animal  or  vegetable  fubllances  ;  and  with  thefe  the  co- 
lour-maker w  ill  be  principally  convcrfant. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation  in  chemillry,  that  acids 
mixed  with  blue  vegetable  jidces  turn  them  red,  and 
alkalies  green.  It  is  equally  certain,  though  not  fo 
generally  known,  that  acidsof  all  kindsgenerally  tend 
to  heighten  red  colours,  fo  as  to  make  them  approach 
to  the  fcarlct  or  true  crimlbn;  and  alkalies  to  darken, 
or  itiake  them  approach  to  blue  or  purple.  Mixed 
with  yellow  colours,  acids  alio  univerfally  tend  to 
brighten  the  yellow;  and  alkalies  to  turn  it  to  an 
orange,  and  make  it  become  more  dull.  But  though 
this  is  very  generally  the  cafe,  we  are  not  to  cxpecl 
that  all  acids  areequally  powerful  in  this  refpeft.  The 
nitrous  acid  is  found  to  heighten  the  moll  of  any,  and 
the  marine  acid  the  leall  of  the  mineral  ones.  The 
vegetable,  as  might  be  cxpefled,  arc  lefs  powerful 
than  the  mineral  acids.  Thus,  if  with  a  tinclure  of 
cochineal,  either  in  water  or  fpirit  of  wine,  is  mixed 
the  pure  nitrous  acid,  it  will  change  the  colour  to  an 
exceedino-  high  orange  or  flame  colour,  which  it  will 
iinpart  to  cloth.  If  the  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed,  a  full 
fcarlet,  inclining  to  crimfon  rather  than  orange,  is 
produced.  With  marine  acid  a  true  crimfon  colour, 
bordering  on  purple,  is  the  confequence.  Alkalies, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  change  the  colour  to  a  purple, 
which  is  brighter  with  the  volatile  than  the  fixed  al- 
kalies. 

Here  it  is  obvious,  that  whatever  colours  are  pro- 
duced by  the  mixiures  of  different  fubflances  together, 
the  permanency  of  tliefe  colours  can  only  be  in  pro- 
portion, to  the  ability  of  fuch  mixtures  to  refill  the 
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weather.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  high  fcarlet  or  or^^iige  co- 
lour is  produced  by  means  of  Ipiric  of  nitre,  it  is  plain 
that,  was  fuch  a  colour  expolcd  to  the  air,  it  could  re- 
main no  longer  than  the  Ipiritof  nitre  which  produced 
it  remained.  In  proportion,  tlicrelbre,  as  the  f'pirit 
of  nitre  was  exhaled  into  the  air,orotherwifedeilroycd, 
it  behoved  the  colour  to  fade,  and  at  lall  to  be  totally 
deflroyed  ;  and  thus,  in  proportion  to  the  delb-ufl:ibility 
of  the  fubflances  by  which  colours  are  produced,  will 
be  the  dirpolition  of  fuch  colours  to  fade,  or  the  con- 
trary. In  this  refpeit  alkalies  are  much  more  deftruc- 
tible  than  acids,  and  confequently  lefs  proper  for  the 
preparation  of  colours.  With  regard  to  acids,  the  ni- 
trous fecms  mofl  dellruftible,  the  vitriolic  lefs  fo,  and 
the  marine  the  Icall  of  all.  From  the  extreme  fixity 
of  the  phofphorine  acid  and  fedative  fait,  perhaps  they 
might  be  of  I'ervice  in  prefcrving  colours. 

As  all  colours,  whether  derived  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  mult  be  cxtrafted  either  by  pure 
v.'ater  or  ibme  other  liquid  menllruum,  they  cannot 
be  nfed  for  the  purpofes  of  painting  till  the  colouring 
fublt.ince  is  united  with  fome  earthy  or  folid  matter, 
capable  of  giving  it  a  body,  as  the  workmen  call  it  ; 
and  according  to  the  nature  of  this  fubftance,  the  co- 
lour will  be  tranfparent  or  otherwlfe.  This  bafis 
ought  to  be  of  the  moll;  fixed  and  durable  nature  ; 
unalterable  by  the  weather,  by  acids,  or  by  alkalies. 
It  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  ealily 
reducible  into  an  impalpable  powder.  For  this  reafon 
all  earthy  fubflances  fhould  be  avoided  as  being  afted 
upon  by  acids  ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  thefe  were 
added  to  heighten  the  colour,  they  would  not  fail  to 
be  deilroyed,  and  their  efFeiil  totally  loll.  Precipitates 
of  lead,  blfmnth,  &c.  though  exceedingly  fine  and' 
white,  ought'alfo  to  be  avoided,  as  being  apt  to  turn 
black  by  cxpolhre.  The  only  fubftance  to  be  chofen 
in  preference  to  all  others,  is  calx  of  tin,  prepared 
either  by  fire  or  the  nitrous  acid.  This  is  fo  exceed- 
ingly refraftory  as  not  only  to  be  unalterable  by  al- 
kalies, acids,  or  the  fun  and  weather,  but  even  by 
the  focus  of  a  very  large  burning  mirror.  It  is  be- 
fides  white  as  fnow,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  fincnefs,  infomuch  that  it  is 
made  ufe  of  for  polilfiing  metalline  fpeculums.  For 
thefe  reafons,  it  is  the  moll  proper  bafis  for  all  fine  co- 
lours. For  coarfe  ones,  the  white  precipitate  of  lead, 
mentioned  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  703,  will 
anfvver  very  well.  It  hath  a  very  flrong  body,  /'.  e.  is 
very  opaque,  and  will  cover  well ;  may  be  rafily 
ground  fine,  and  is  much  lefs  apt  to  turn  black  than 
white  lead  ;  it  is  befides  very  cheap,  and  may  be  pre- 
pared at  the  fmall  expence  of  3d.  per  pound. 

If  what  we  have  jull;  nov/  obferved  is  attended  to, 
the  general  method  of  extracling  colours  from  any 
vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  and  fixing  them  on  a 
proper  bafis,  mnfl  be  very  ealily  underllood.  For 
this  purpofe,  a  quantity  of  calx  of  tin  is  to  be  procu- 
red in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  colour  defii'ed. 
This  mull  be  well  rubbed  in  a  glafs  mortar,  with  a 
little  of  the  fubllance  defigned  for  brightening  the  co- 
lour, as  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  fplrit  of  nitre,  &c. 
after  which  it  mufl  be  dried,  and  lel't  for  fome  time, 
that  the  union  between  the  tv/o  fubflances  may  be 
as  perfeft  as  polRble.  If  the  colour  is  to  be  a  vtc^ 
fine  one,  fuppofe  from  cochineal,  the  colouring  mat- 


ter mufl  be  extraiilcd  with  fpirit  of  wine  without  Colour- 
heat.  When  the  fpirit  is  fulliclcntly  impregnated,  it  making, 
is  to  be  pjured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  calx,  rub-  "  "  ' 
bing  it  conltantly,  in  order  to  diUribuic  the  colour 
equally  through  all  parts  of  the  calx.  The  fpirit  foon 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  calx  coloured  with  the  co- 
chineal. More  of  the  tincture  is  then  to  be  poured 
on,  rubbing  the  mixture  conltantly  as  before ;  and 
thus,  with  proper  management,  may  very  beautiful 
colours,  not  inferior  to  the  bell  carmine,  be  prepared 
at  a  raodei-ate  expence.  If,  infUad  of  cochineal,  wc 
fubllitutc  brazil-wood,  turmeric,  logwood,  &c.  differ- 
ent kinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple,  v/ill  be  produced. 
For  the  coarfer  colours,  aqueous  decoctions  arc  to  be 
ufed  in  a  llmllar  manner;  only  as  thefe  arc  much 
longer  cf  evapoi'atlng  than  the  fpirit  of  wine,  very 
little  mull  be  poured  on  at  a  time,  and  the  colours 
ought  to  be  made  in  large  quantity,  on  account  of  the 
tcdloufnefs  of  the  procefs.  ^,, 

Hitherto  wc  have  coufidered  only  the  cfFefts  of  the  Effc(;u  of 
pure  and  hniple  falts,  viz.  acids  and  alkalies,  on  djfti:r-  diffcrcm: 
cut  colours  ;   but   by  combining  the  acids  with  alka-  '''"''*  °' 
lies,  earths,  or  metals,  thefe   effects   may   be  varied  '^^'''' 
almofl  ad infin'itum ;  neither  is  there  any  rule  yet  laid 
down  by  which  we  can  judge  a  i^riori  of  the  changes 
of  colour  that  vi  ill  hapjicn  on  the  admixture  of  this  or 
that  particular  fait  with  any  colouring  fubllance.     In 
general,   the  perfecl  neutrals  ad  weakly  ;    the  imper- 
fefl:  ones,  efp  daily  thofe  formed  from  metals,  much 
more  powerfully.     Alum  and  fal  ammoniac  confider- 
ably  heighten  the  colour  of  cochineal,  brazil,  turme- 
ric, fullic,  madder,  logwood,  &c.     The  fame  thing 
is  done,    though  in  a  lefs   degree,  by  common  fait, 
Glauber's   fait,  faltpetre,    and   many   other   neutrals. 
Solutions  of  iron  in  all  the  acids  llrlke  a  black  with 
every  one    of  the   abovementioncd  fibllances ;    and 
likewife  with  fumach,  galls,  and  other   allringents. 
Solutions  of  lead,  or  faccharum  faturni,    univerfally 
dcbafe    red    colours    to  a   dull    purple.      Solution   of 
copper   changes  the  purple  colour  of  logwood  to   a 
pretty  good   blue  ;   and,  in  general,  folutions  of  this 
metal  are  friendly  to  blue  colours.     The   effects   of 
folutions   of  gold,  filver,    and  mercury,   arc  not   fo 
well  known  ;  they  feem  to  produce  dark  colours  of       j^ 
no  great  beauty.     The  mofl  powerful  folution,  how-  Solution  of 
ever,  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  colours,  istinthemoft 
that  of  tin,  made  in  aqua-regia.     Hence  we  may  fee  powerful, 
the  fallacy  of  Mr  Delaval's  hypothefis  concerning  co- 
lours*, tiiat    the   leall  refrangible  ones  are  produced  •  Sec  cha- 
by  the  molt  denfe  metals :  for  tin,  which  hath  the  leall  t^atia, 
denfity  of  any  metal,  hath  yet,  in  a  Itate  of  folution,  «°  8. 
the  mofl  extraordinary  effcfts  upon  the  leall  refran- 
gible colours  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  molt  fo.     The 
colour   of  cochineal   is  changed  by  it  into  the  mofl 
beautiful  fcarlet  ;  a  fimilar  change  is  made  upon  the 
colouring  matter  of  gum-lac.     Brazil-wood  is  made 
to  yield  a  fine  purplllh  crimfon  ;  logwood,  a  beautiful 
dark  purple  ;   turmeric,   fuflic,  weld,  and  all  yellow- 
colouring  woods  and  flowers,  are  made  to  communicate 
colours  far  more  beautiful   than  can  be  got  from  them 
by  any  other  method.     The  blue  colour  of  the  fiowers 
of  violets,  eye-bright,  iris,  &c.  are  heightened  fo  as  to    ' 
equal,   if  not  excel,  the  blue  produced  by  a  folution  of 
copper  in  volatile  alkali.     In  (hort,  this  folution  feems 
to  be  of  much  more  extenfive  ufe  in  colour-making, 
U  2  when 
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pemlcd  upon  for  eftablifliinj:  a  general  theory  of  co- 
lour-making, we  lliall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  iliit'erent  pigments  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
the  colour-lhops. 

I.  Black.  TJiefc  are  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  blue-, 
black,  aud  Indian-ink.  The  firfi;  is  tlie  tinell  of  what 
arc  called  the  foot-blacks,  and  is  more  ufed  than  any 
other.  Its  preparation  is  dcfcribed  in  the  Swedilh 
Tranfai^lions  for  the  year  1754,  as  a  procefs  dependent 
on  the  making  of  common  rclin  :  the  impure  rclinous 
juice  collected  from  incifions  made  in  pine  and  fir 
trees,  is  boiled  down  with  a  little  water,  and  Ibained 


Colour-  wheiiproperly  applied,  than  any  thing  hitherto  thought 
imking.  of.  It  is  not,  however,  univerfally  ferviceable.  1  he 
'      ''  colour  of  madder  it  totally  deiloys,  and  likcwife  that 

of  faf-riower,  changing  them  both  to  a  dull  orange. 

It  likewife  fpoils  the  colour  of  archill  ;   and  v.  hat  is 

very  remarkable,  the  line  red  colour  of  tindnrc  of  rofes 

made  with  oil  of  vitriol,  is  by  folution  of  tin  changed 

to  a  dirty  green. 

The  molt  important  confideration  in  colour  making- 
is    to  make  choice  of  fuch  materials  as  produce  the 

moll  durable  colours  ;  and   if  thefc  can  be  procured, 

an  ordinary  colour  from   them  is  to  be  preferred  to 

a  bright  one  from  thofe  which  fade  fooner.     In  what     \\  hillt  hot  through  a  bag  :   the  dregs   and    pieces   of 
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the  difference  confifts  between  the  colours  that  fade 
and  thofe  which  do  not,  is  not  known  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  From  fome  appearances  ii  would 
feem,  that  thofe  fubftances  which  are  moll  remarkable 
for  keeping  their  colour,  contain  a  vifcous  glutinous 
matter,  fo  combined  with  a  rffinous  one  as  to  be  fo- 
luble  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.  The  mofl  du- 
rable red  colour  is  prepared  from  gum-lac.  This  is 
very  flrongly  rclinous,  though  at  the  fame  time  fo 
far  glutinous,  that  the  colouring-matter  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  it  by  water.  Next  to  gum-lac  are  mad- 
der roots  and  cochineal.  The  madder  is  an  exceed- 
ingly penetrating  fubflance,  infoniuch  that,  when 
given  to  animals  along  with  their  food,  it  tinges  their 
bones  of  a  deep  red  colour,  its  colouring-matter  is 
foluble  both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine.     AlonK  with 


bark  leit  in  the  llrainer  are  burnt  in  a  low  oven, 
from  which  the  fmoke  is  conveyed  through  a  long 
palfage  into  a  fquare  chamber,  having  an  opening  on 
the  top  on  which  is  a  large  fack  made  of  thin  woollen 
fluff:  the  foot,  or  lamp-black,  concretes  partly  in  the 
chamber,  from  whence  it  is  fwept  out  once  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  partly  in  the  fack,  which  is  now  and 
then  gently  flruck  upon,  both  for  lliaking  down  the 
foot,  and  for  clearing  the  interftices  betwixt  the 
thrtaJs,  fo  as  to  procure  a  fuificient  draught  of  air 
through  it.  In  this  manner  lamp-black  is  prepared  at 
the  turpentine  houfes  in  England,  from  the  dregs  and 
refute  of  the  rciinous  matters  which  are  there  manu- 
faclured. 

On  this  fubjeft  Dr  Lewis  hath  fome  curious  obfcr- 
vations.     "  The  foot   (fays  he)   ariling   in  common 


the  pure  red,  however,  there  is  in  madder  a  kind  of     chimneys,  from  the  more  oily  or  refmons  woods,  as  the 
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vifcous  aflringent  fubflance,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
which  feems  to  give  the  durability  to  the  whole.  The 
colouring-matter  of  cochineal,  though  foluble  both  in 
water  and  fpirit  of  wine,  is  very  tenacious  and  muci- 
laginous, in  which  it  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the 
purpura  of  the  ancients,  which  kept  its  colour  exceed- 
ingly well.  When  the  colours  are  fugitive,  the  tinging 
fnbllance  feems  to  be  too  refmous  or  too  mucilagi- 
nons.  Thus  the  colours  of  brazil,  turmeric,  &c.  are 
very  refinous,  efp'ecially  the  latter  ;  infomuch  that 
the  colouring-matter  of  turmeric  can  fcarcely  be  ex- 
trafled  by  water.  Both  thefe  are  perilliable,  though 
beautiful  colours ;  and  much  more  are  the  red,  purple, 
and  blue  flowers,  commonly  to  be  met  with.  Thefe 
feem  to  be  entirely  mucilaginous  without  the  leafl 
quantity  of  refinous  matter.  The  yellow  ilowers  arc 
different,  and  in  general  keep  their  colour  pretty 
■Well.  Whether  it  would  be  polliblc,  by  adding  occa- 
Honally  a  proper  quantity  of  gum  or  refin,  to  make 
the  fugitive  colours  more  durable,  hath  not  yet  been 
tried,  but  feems  to  have  fome  probability.  Wliat 
tends  a  little  to  confirm  this,  is  a  procefs  given  by  Mr 
Hellot  for  imparting  durability  to  the  colour  of  bra- 
zil. It  confifts  only  in  letting  decodlions  of  the  wood 
ftand  for  fome  time  in  wooden  cafks  till  they  grow 
flale  and  rcpy.     Pieces  of  woollen  cloth  nnw  dyed  in 


fir  and  pine,  is  obferved  to  contain  more  difluluble 
matter  than  that  from  the  other  woods  :  and  this  dif- 
fohible  matter  appears,  in  the  former,  to  be  more  of 
an  oily  or  refinous  nature  than  in  the  latter;  fpirit  of 
wine  extracting  it  moft  povi'crfully  from  the  one,  and 
water  from  the  other.  The  oilinefs  and  folubility  of 
the  foot  feeming  therefore  to  depend  on  thofe  of  the 
fubjeft  it  is  made  from,  it  has  been  thought  that  lamp- 
black muft  polFefs  thefe  qualities  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  kind  of  common  foot.  Neverthelefs,  on  ex- 
amining feveral  parcels  of  lamp-black,  procured  from 
different  lliops,  I  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any  tinc- 
ture at  all,   either  to  fpirit  or  to  water. 

"  Sufpe6ting  fome  millake  or  fophiflication,  or  that 
the  lamp-black  had  been  burnt  or  charred,  as  it  is  to 
fit  it  for  fome  partictilar  ufes,  I  prepared  myfelf  fome 
foot  from  linfccd  oil,  by  hanging  a  large  copper  pan 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  receive  its  fmoke.  In  this 
manner  the  more  curious  artifls  prepare  lamp-black 
for  the  nicer  purpofes  ;  and  from  this  colleftion  of  it 
from  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  the  pigment  probably  recei- 
ved its  name.  The  foot  fo  prepared  gave  no  tinfturc 
either  to  water  or  to  fpirits,  any  more  than  the  com- 
mon lamp-black  of  the  fhops.  I  tried  different  kinds 
of  oily  and  refinous  bodies  with  the  fame  event ;  even 
the  foots  obtained  from  filh-oils  and  tallow  did  not  ap- 


the  liquor  acquired  a  colour   fo   durable,    that   they     pear  to  differ  from  thofe  of  the  vegetable-oils  and  re 
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were  not  in  the  leafl  altered  by  expofurc  to  the  air 
daring  four  months  in  the  winter  fcafon.  Whether 
this  change  in  the  durability  of  the  colour  was  effected 
by  the  ropinefs  Ibllowing  the  fermentation,  or  by 
fome  other  caufe,  or  whether  the  experiment  can  be 
at  all  depended  upon,  inufl  be  referred  to  future  ob- 
fervation. 

Having  thus  collected  all  that  can  as  yet  be  de- 


fins.     They  were  all  of  a  finer  colour  than  the  lamp- 
black commonly  fold. 

"  Some  foot  v/as  coUefted  in  like  manner  from  fir 
and  other  woods,  by  burning  fmall  pieces  of  ihcni 
flowly  under  a  copper-pan.  All  the  foots  were  of  a 
deeper  black  colour  than  thofe  obtained  from  the  fame 
kinds  of  woods  in  a  common  chimney  ;  and  very  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oils  :  tbey  gave  only 
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a  juft  difoeniible  tindure  to  water  aiul  fpitit,  while 
the  foots  of  the  chimaey  imparted  a  llrong  deep  one 
'  to  both.  The  foot  of  miucial  bitumens,  in  this  cinfe 
way  of  burning,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  qualities 
with  thofe  of  woods,  oils,  and  relius  :  in  fome  pans 
q{  Germany,  great  quantities  of  good  kinp-black  are 
prepared  from  a  kind  of  pit-coal. 

"  It  appears,  tlicreforc,  that  the  differences  of  foots 
do  not  depend  altoE;ether  on  the  qualities  of  the  fub- 
jeels,  but  in  a  great  mcafure  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  fubjeft  is  burnt,  or  the  foot  caught.  The  foots 
produced  in  common  chimneys,  from  different  kinds  of 
wood,  relinous  and  not  refiuous,  dry  and  green,  do 
not  differ  near  fo  much  from  one  another,  as  thofe 
whicli  are  produced  from  one  kind  of  wood  in  a  com- 
mon chimney,  and  in  tlie  confined  way  of  burning 
abovementioned." 

Ivory-black  is  prepared  from  ivory  or  bones  burnt 
in  a  clofe  vellel.  This,  when  finely  ground,  forms  a 
more  beautiful  and  deeper  colour  than  lamp-black; 
but  in  the  common  methods  of  manufacturing,  it  is  fo 
much  adulterated  with  charcoal  duif,  and  fo  grofsly  le- 
vigated, as  to  be  unfit  for  ufe.  An  opaque  deep  black 
for  water-colours,  is  made  by  grinding  ivory-black 
With  gnm-water,  or  with  the  liquor  which  fettles  from 
the  white  of  eggs  after  they  have  been  fuffered  to 
fland  a  little.  Some  ufe  gum-water  and  the  whites 
of  eggs  together,  and  report,  that  a  fmall  addition  of 
the  latter  makes  the  mixture  flow  more  freely  from 
the  pencil,  and  improves  its  gloflincTs.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  though  ivory-black  makes  the 
deepefl  colour  in  water  as  well  as  in  oil-painting,  yet 
it  is  not  on  this  account  always  to  be  preferred  to 
other  black  pigments.  A  deep  jet-black  colour  is  fel- 
dom  wanted  in  painting  ;  and  in  the  lighter  fhades, 
whether  obtained  by  diluting  the  black  with  white 
bodies,  or  by  applying  it  thin  on  a  v.'hite  ground,  the 
particular  beauty  of  the  ivory-black  is  iii  a  great  mea- 
fure  loft. 

Blue-black  is  faid  to  be  prepared  from  the  burnt 
ftalks  and  tendrils  of  the  vine.  Thefe,  however,  the 
colour-makers  feldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
procuring,  but  fubftitute  in  its  place  a  mixture  of  ivory- 
black  and  the  common  blue  ufed  for  clothes. 

Indian-ink  15  an  excellent  black  for  water-colours. 
It  hath  been  difcovered  by  Dr  Lewis  to  confifl  of  a 
mixture  of  lamp-black  and  common  glue.  Ivory-black, 
or  chat  coal,  he  found  to  aniV/er  equally  well,  provided 
ihey  were  levigated  to  a  fufhcient  degree  of  tinenefs, 
which  indeed  requires  no  fmall  troulile. 

2.  IV/iitc.  The  white  colours  commonly  to  be  met 
with  are,  white-flake,  white  lead,  calcined  hartfliorn, 
pearl-white,  Spanilh-white,  egg-lhcU  white,  audmagi- 
liery  of  bifuiuth.  The  flake  white  and  white-lead  arc 
properly  the  fame.  The  preparation  of  the  former  is 
kept  a  fecret ;  the  method  of  preparing  the  latter  is 
defcribed  under  Chemistry,  n°  875.  Thefe  are  the 
only  whites  that  can  be  ufed  in  oil,  all  the  reft  being 
tranfparent  nnlefs  tliey  are  laid  on  with  water.  Cal- 
cined h^nlhorn  is  the  nioft  ufeful  of  the  earthy  whites, 
as  being  the  leafl  alkaline.  Spanilh-white  is  only 
finely  prepared  chalk.  Pearl-white  is  made  from 
oyfter-fliells  ;  and  egg-lhell  white  from  the  fliells  of 
eggs.  All  thefe,  by  their  attracftions  for  acids,  muft 
neccflarily  deflroy  fuch  colours  as  have  any  acid  or 
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metallic  fait  in  their  con.poliiion.  Th''  magiflery  of 
bifmuth  is  apt  to  inru  black,  as  are  alio  (lakc-wliitc 
and  wliite-lead,  when  ulcd  in  water.  '1  he  white 
precipitate  of  lead  recommended  under  Chemistry, 
n"  703,  is  greatly  fuperior  as  a  water-colour  to  all 
thefe  i  Lieing  perfectly  free  of  any  alkaline  quality,  and 
not  at  all  apt  to  lofe  its  own  colour,  or  to  injure  tliat 
of  other  fubftances. 

3.  Rc/J.  The  red  colours  ufed  in  painting  arc  ofRedcc- 
two  forts;  v/z.  thofe  whicli  incline  to  the  purple,  and  lours, 
fuch  as  are  of  a  full  fcarlet  and  tend  rather  to  the 
orange.  The  fir/1  are  carmine,  lake,  rofe-pink,  red- 
ochre,  and  Venetian-red.  The  fecond  are  vermilion, 
rcJ-lead,  fcarlct-ochre,  common  Indiau-red,  Spanilh- 
brown,  and  terra  di  Sienna,  burnt. 

We  have  already  (n"  12.)  laid  dov?n  fome  general 
rules  for  the  preparation  of  carmine  and  lake.  Particu- 
lar receipts  have  been  delivered  with  the  gri  ateft  con- 
fidence for  making  thefe  fine  colours  ;  but  all  of  tliem 
mull  neceilanly  prove  inctfeftual,  becaufe  an  earthy 
bails  is  recommended  for  Itriking  the  colour  upon  : 
from  the  principles  ol  chemiflry,  how  ever,  we  arc  cer- 
tain, that  if  aquafortis,  or  iiilution  of  tin,  is  made  nfe  of 
for  brightening  a  colour  made  with  any  earthy  bafis,  it 
mull  infallibly  be  dcllroyed  by  that  bails,  by  reafbn  of 
its  alkaline  quality.  Carmine  is  the  brightclt  and  mofl 
beautiful  red  colour  known  atprefcnt  ;  the  belt  comes 
from  France.  Lake  differs  from  it  in  being  capable 
of  mixture  with  oil;  which  carmine  is  not,  uidefswith 
great  dilhculty.  The  former  is  alio  much  more  in- 
clined topurple  than  carmine.  Thislafl  quality,  how- 
ever, is  reckoned  a  defect  ;  and  accordingly,  the  more 
that  lake  approaches  to  the  fcarlet  or  true  crimfon,  the 
more  it  is  valued.  On  dropping  folution  of  tin  into 
an  aqueous  tincture  of  brazil-wood,  a  beautiful  preci- 
pitate falls,  of  a  purplilh  crimfon  colour.  This  may 
be  very  well  fubflituied  in  place  of  the  dearer  lakes  on 
many  occaiions. 

Rofe-pink  is  a  very  beautiful  colour,  inclining  more 
to  the  purple  than  fcarlet.  It  teems  to  be  made  of  chalk, 
coloured  with  a  decoi5tion  of  brazil-wood,  heightened 
by  an  alkaline  fait ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  exceedingly 
perilhablc,  and  but  little  elleemed.  The  colour  mioht 
be  made  much  more  durable  as  well  as  better,  by  cm- 
ploying  for  a  bails  the  white  precipitate  of  lead  above- 
mentioned,  and  brightening  it  with  folution  of  tin. 

Red  ochre  and  Venetian  red  differ  in  nothing  from 
the  colcothar  of  vitriol  well  calcined.  The  calces  of 
iron  may  be  made  to  appear  either  purplifli,  or  in- 
clining to  the  fcarlet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  calcination  is  performed.  If  the  matter  is  pcr- 
fc<5tly  deprived  of  its  phlogifton,  and  fubjedled  to  an 
intenfc  tire,  it  always  turns  out  red:  but  the  mixture 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  gives  it  a 
purplilli  call.  Hence  various  paints  are  kept  in  the 
Ihops  under  different  names,  which  yet  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  the  llight  circumflance  abovemen- 
tioned :  and  fuch  are  the  fcarlet  ochre,  Spanilh-brown, 
and  terra  di  Sienna,  burnt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
calces  of  iron  never  ihow  tJieir  colour  till  they  become 
cold.  Colcothar  of  vitriol,  while  hot,  always  appears 
of  a  very  dark  dufky  purple. 

Of  the  preparation  of  vermilion  and  red  lead,  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  the  article  Chemistkv,  n"  121  3, 
1404.     Thefe  are  verv  durable  colours  ;  the  firfl  is  the 
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bcil  red  ufeJ  ia  oil  painting,  but  docs  not  anfwcr  well 
in  water ;  the  other  is  rather  an  oran;;e ;  and,  like 
other  preparations  of  lead,  is  in  feme  cafes  apt  to  turn 
black. 

4.  Orange.     The  only  true  orange-coloured  paints 
are  red  orpiment  and  orange  lake.     The  firll  is  a  fub- 
limate  formed  of  arfenic  and  fulphur  :  the  other  may 
be  prepared  from  turmeric  infufcd  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
having  its  colour  llruck  upon  calx  of  tin,  and  bright- 
ened by  a  folution  of  that  metal.     All  the  fliadcs  of 
orange,  however,  may  be  extcmpuraneoully  prepared 
by  mixing  red  and  yellow  colours  together,  in  due 
,        proportions. 
Yellow  CO-      S-  ^'^•'O'"'     The  yellow  paints  mod  commonly  in 
loBrs.  ufe  are,  king's-yellow,  Naples-yellow,  Dutch-pink, 

Engl i Ill-pink,    nwfticot,   common    orpiment,  yellow. 
ochre,  terra  di  Sienna  unbarnt,  and  turbith-mineral. 

King's  ycUovv'  is  evidently  an  arfenical  preparation. 
Its  colour  is  exceedingly  beauiiiul,  but  apt  to  lade ; 
on  which  account,  and  its  great  price,  it  is  feldoni 
ufed. 

Naples-yellow  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be  a 
preparation  of  arfenic,  but  is  now  difcovered  to  have 
lead  for  its  bafis.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  turn  black 
and  lofe  its  colour,  which  makes  it  the  lefs  valuable. 
It  is  neverthtlefs  ufed  in  preference  to  king's-yellow, 
on  account  of  its  inferiority  in  price.  This  colour  is 
particularly  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  iron  when  moill, 
and  therefore  ihould  never  be  touched  by  that  metal 
unlefs  prcvioully  ground  in  oil. 

Dutch-pink  is  laid  to  be  prepared  by  flriking  the 
colour  of  yellow  berries  upon  finely  levigated  chalk. 
But  of  this  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt ;  the  balls 
of  Dutch-pink  fcems  much  more  hard  and  gritty  than 
chalk,  and  its  colour  more  durable  than  thofe  Itnick 
upon  that  earth  ufaally  are.  Very  good  yellows  may 
be  prepared  with  the  while  precipitate  of  lead,  for- 
merly mentioned,  by  uling  either  yellow  berries,  fuftic, 
or  any  other  fubftance  capable  of  yielding  that  colour. 
Engliih-pink  is  paler  than  the  Dutch,  and  keeps  its 
colour  greatly  worfe, 

Mafticot  is  prepared  by  calcining  white-lead  till  it 
alTumes  a  yellowilh  colojr.  It  is  not  apt  to  change, 
but  the  colour  is  fo  dull  that  it  is  fcldom  ufed  either 
in  oil  or  water. 

Common  orpiment  is  a  pretty  bright  greeniih-y el- 
low,  prepared  by  fubliming  arfenic  with  fulphur.  Its 
nauieous  fmell,  which  is  greatly  increafed  by  grinding 
in  oil,  makes  it  very  difagreeable  ;  nor  does  it  keep  its 
colour  for  any  length  of  time.  That  kind  of  orpi- 
ment leaft  inclined  to  green  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
purpofes  of  painting. 

Yellow-ochre  and  terra  di  Sienna,  are  ferruginous 
earths,  capable  of  becoming  red  by  calcination.  Green 
vitriol  precipitated  by  lime  may  be  advantageoufly  fub- 
(lituted  to  either  of  them.  See  Chemistry,  n°  699. 
Turbith-mineral  'S  but  little  ufed  in  painting,  though 
its  fine  yellow  colour  feems  greatly  to  recommend  it. 
This  preparation  is  in  all  probability  very  durable  ; 
and  ihoiild  feem  therefore  worthy  of  a  jireference  eitlier 
to  king's  or  Naples  yellow.  The  method  of  preparing 
it  is  defcribed  under  Ch  EMISTRY,  n°  70J. 

Gamboge  is  a  paint  that  can  only  be  ufed  in  water, 
and  is  the  moft  common  yellow  made  ufe  of  for  co- 
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louring  maps,  &c.  but  for  this  it  is  not  very  proper,    Colour- 
b.iag  neither  quite  tranfpareiit,  nor  very  durable.  making. 

6.  Cre-jii.     The  only  limple  green  colour  that  hath  ^~~y'. 
a  tolerable  degree  of  brightnefs  is  verdigris,  or  pre-  Green  co- 
paration-i  of  it.     This,  however,  though  a  very  beau-  lours, 
liful  colour,  is  far  from  being  durable.     It  is  improved 
in  colour,  though  not  in  durability,  by  dillblution  and 
cryll.'.Uization  in  dillilled  vinegar  ;   in  which  Hate  it  is 
called    dijIilL'd  'jerdigris.       A    more   durable   water- 
colour  is  made  by  diiiolving  the  verdigris  in  cream  of 
tartar,  or  rather  the  pure    tartarous   acid  ,  but   in  oil 
this  is  found  to  be  equally  fugitive  with  the  verdigris 
itfelf.     For  an  accountofthefe  preparations,  fee  Che- 
mistry, ii"  894. 

Compound  greens  arc  cither  made  of  Prufllan  or 
fonie  other  blue,  mixed  with  yellov/ ;  but  in  whatever 
way  thefe  colours  can  be  compounded,  the  beauty  of 
the  green  produced  is  greatly  inferior  to  diUillcd,  or 
even  common,  verdigris.  The  tartarous  folution  of 
verdigris,  mixed  with  a  little  gamboge,  is  the  befl 
tranfparent  green  water-colour  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying;  and  a  mixture  of  Prulhan-blue  and 
turbith-inineral  is  probably  the  bell  opaque  one. 

Sap-green  is  a  limple  colour,  but  exceedingly  infe- 
rior ;o  diftilled  verdigris,  ^or  even  to  the  tartarous 
folution  of  verdigris  Vvith  gamboge.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  unripe  buckthorn  berries  evaporated 
to  the  confiflence  of  a  gum.  Its  green  colour  is  greatly 
inclined  to  yellow.  A  kind  of  compound  green  has 
been  fometimes  ufed,  called  Prujp.an-green,  which  con- 
lifts  only  of  Pruiiian  blue  and  yellow- ochre.  It  has 
no  beauty,  Tior  is  it  durable.  It  is  prepared  as  Pruf- 
llan-blue,  only  not  pouring  on  any  fpirit  of  fait  to  dif- 
folve  the  ochreoLis  fediment  which  falls  at  the  fame 
time. 

Another  green  fometimes  ufed  is  called  terra  verte. 
This  is  a  native  earth,  probably  impregnated  with 
copper.  It  is  of  a  bluilh  green  colour,  much  of  that 
taintcalledyJa-^Tff//.  It  is  gritty,  and  therefore  mufl 
be  well  levigated  before  it  is  ufed.  Its  colour  is  da- 
rable,  but  not  very  bright.  0,% 

7.  Blue.     The  blue  colours  are  ultramarine,  Pruf-Blucco- 
fian-blue,  verditer,  fmalt,  bice,  and  indigo.     Of  thefe  lours, 
the  ultramarine  is  the  finell,  but  its  great  price  hin- 
ders Its  being  much  ufed.     It  is  a  preparation  from 
lapis  lazuli ;  is  an  exceeding  bright  colour,  and  never 
fades  with  whatever  fubftance  it  is  mixed.     It  is  now, 
however,  in  a  great  meafure  fuprefeded  by  Prtilfian 
blue,  to  the  difadvantage  of  painting  in  general;  as- 
PnilTian  blue,  though  very  beautiful,  is  far  from  being 
durable.     For  an  account  of  its  preparations  fee  the 
article  Ultramarine. 

The  procefs  for  making  Pruffian  blue  is  defcribed, 
and  its  nature  fully  conlidered,  under  Chemistry, 
\\°  1 163:  fo  that  it  is  fufficient  here  to  obferve,  that- 
Pruffian  blue  is  to  be  accounted  of  the  beft  quality 
when  it  is  deep,  bright,  and  not  inclined  to  purple. 
It  ought  to  be  tried  by  mixture  with  white  lead,  as 
the  brightnefs  of  the  colour  will  appear  much  more 
when  diluted  than  when  concentrated  in  the  lumps  of 
the  blneitfclf. 

The  preparation  of  blue  verdites  is  keptafecret,  and 
the  beft  chemifts  have  been  puzzled  to  find  out  the 
method.     The  colour  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  has  a 
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conriJerabk  (inge  of  green.  A  nicihoil  of  prcpai-in>; 
a  colour  equally  beautiiul,  and  .i;^ieeiiig  in  all  rclpccls 
with  what  is  folj-jti  the  fliops,  except  tliat  of  cfler- 
vefciiig  wiik  acids,  we  have  fonncl  to  be  as  follows: 
Diilblve  copper  in  flrong  caiiftic  alkali,  until  the  liquid 
has  aliumed  a  very  deep  blue  colour  ;  and  the  deeper 
tliis  colour  is,  the  finer  will'your  vcrditer  be.  When 
the  menftruum  has  dillblved  as  nuich  of  the  metal  as  it 
can  lake  up,  it  is  to  be  poured  out  into  a  broad  antl 
Well  glazed  earthen  pan,  held  over  a  very  gentle  fire  ; 
and  from  the  moment  it  is  put  on  the  liquor  is  10  be 
continually  agitated  with  a  wooden  fpatula,  fo  that  the 
liquor  may  be  heated  as  equally  as  poflible.  The 
whole  fecretconfills  in  properly  regulating  the  degree 
of  heat ;  for  if  it  exceeds  the  due  proportion  ever  fo 
little,  the  verditer  will  turnout  of  adirty  green.  The 
proper  degree  is  about  90°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter. In  this  gentle  heat  the  alkali  (lowly  evaporates  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  doing  fo  the  verditer  falls  to 
the  bottom.  After  it  is  once  formed,  freed  from  the 
alkaline  liquor,  and  dried,  it  can  bear  the  afTijfion  of 
boiling  water  without  the  leafl;  injury.  Dr  I'rieftley, 
in  his  fixth  volume,  takes  notice,  that  folution  of  cop- 
per in  volatile  alkali  affords  a  blue  precipitate  by  heat, 
but  without  taking  notice  of  the  requifites  for  its  fuc- 
cefs.  In  making  this  preparation,  it  is  neceiiary  to 
dillolve  copper  in  its  metallic  flate ;  for  the  folution  of 
any  calx  v.'ill  not  yield  a  blue  but  a  green  colour. 
This  colour  is  durable  in  water,  but  diilblves  in  oil, 
and  has  then  all  the  inconveniences  of  verdigris  above- 
mentioned. 

Smalt  is  glafs-coloured  with  zafFre,  a  preparation 
frosn  cobalt  *.  It  is  commonly  fo  grofsly  powdered 
that  it  cannot  be  ufed  in  painting,  and  its  texture  is  fo 
hard  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  levigated.  Its  colour  is 
exceedingly  bright  and  durable  ;  fo  that  when  finely 
levigated  it  is  ufed  inflead  of  ultramarine.  The  moft 
proper  materials  for  levigating  this  fubftance  feera  to 
be  the  plates  of  M.  Reaumur's  porcelain  recommended 
by  Dr  Lewis.  See  Chemistry,  n"  592,  599.  For 
the  preparation  of  qualities  of  bice,  fee  the  articles 
j4rmesvs  Lapis  and  Bice. 

Indigo  is  but  little  ufed  in  painting  either  in  oil  or 
water,  on  account  of  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  It  re- 
quires no  other  preparation  than  being  walhed  over. 
Its  goodnefs  is  known  by  the  darknefs  and  brightnefs 
ofthe  colour.     See  Indigo 

8.  Purple.  The  only  flmple  colour  of  this  kind 
ufed  at  prefent  is  colcothar  of  vitriol.  A  beautiful 
purple  lake  may  be  prepared  from  logwood  by  means 
of  folution  of  tin  ;  tut  this  method  of  preparing  co- 
lours is  very  little  known  as  yet. 

9.  BroivH.  The  brown  colours  are,  liiftre,  brown- 
ochre,  Cologne-earth, nmbre,  and  brown-pink.  Under 
the  article  Bistre  is  given  a  procefs  for  making  that 
colour,  by  infufing  foot  in  water,  pouring  off  the  tinc- 
ture, and  then  evaporating  it  to  an  extraft :  but  Dr 
Lewis  is  of  opinion,  with  Mr  Landois  in  the  French 
Eucyclopedis,  that  the  foot  is  either  boiled  in  water, 
or  ground  with  a  little  liquid  of  fonie  kind  intoafmooth 
pafle  ;  it  is  then  diluted  with  more  water,  and  after 
flanding  for  about  half  an  hour  till  the  groffer  fub- 
ftance ofthe  foot  has  fettled,  the  liquor  is  poured  off 
into  another  vefl'el,  and  fet  by  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  the  finer  parts  may  fall  to  the  bottom,  and   this 


fine  matter  is  the  biflrc.  This  is  a  very  iiftful  colour 
in  water,  being  exceedingly  fine,  durable,  and  not  apt 
to  fpoil  any  other  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed.  1  he 
brown  pink  is  faid  to  tonlilt  of  chalk  tii:gcd  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  fuilic,  heightened  witii  fixed  alka- 
line  falts.  It  is  therefore  very  perifhable,  and  is  ftldom 
ufed.  The  other  browns  are  a  kind  of  oclireous 
earths;  for  a  defcription  of  which  Ice  their  proper 
articles. 

Having  now  confidered  moll  of  the  colourino-  fub- 
flances  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops,  wc  lliall 
next  take  notice  of  foinc  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  produce  all  the  different  colours  from  vege- 
tables, after  the  manner  of  lakes  ;  which,  though  the 
methods  hitherto  tried  have  for  the  moil  part  tailed 
offuccefs,  may  perhaps  fome  time  or  otjier  be  found 
applicable  to  valuable  purpofes. 

From  infufions  of  aftringent  vegetables  mixed  with 
green  vitriol,  is  produced  a  deep  black  liquor  of  very 
cxtenlive  ufe  in  dyeingf .  1  he  fubllances  which  pro- 
duce the  deepeft  blacks  are  galls  and  logwood.  W  hen 
adecoclionor  infulion  of  the  galls  is  dropped  into  a 
folution  of  the  vitriol  largely  dil  ted  with  water,  the 
firlt  drops  produce  bluifh  or  purplilh  red  clouds  which 
foon  mingling  with  the  liquor,  turn  it  uniformly  of 
their  own  colour.  It  fcems  10  be  on  the  quality  of 
the  water  that  this  ditrerence  in  the  colour  depends. 
With  dilUlled  water,  or  the  common  fpring- waters, 
the  mixture  is  always  blue.  If  we  prtvioully  diffolve 
in  the  water  the  mofl  minute  quantity  of  any  alkaline 
fait  too  fmall  to  be  difcovered  by  any  of  the  common 
me.,ns  by  which  waters  are  ufually  tried,  or  if  the 
water  is  in  the  leaf!;  putrid,  the  colour  ofthe  mixture 
proves  purple  a  reddifh.  Rain-water,  cano-ht  as  it 
falls  from  the  clouds  in  an  open  field  in  clean  glafs- 
vellels,  gives  a  blue  ;  but  fuch  as  is  conecT:ed  from  the 
tops  of  ihehoufcs,  grows  purple  with  the  mixture  of 
vitriol  and  galls  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  this  lafl  has  contracf  ed  a  putrid  tendency,  or  re- 
ceived an  alkaline  impregnation,  though  fo  lliohc  as 
not  to  be  fenlible  on  other  ways  of  trial, 

Both  the  purple  and  blue  liquors,  on  adding  more 
ofthe  aftringent  infuflon,  deepen  to  a  black,  more  or 
lefs  intenfe  according  to  the  nature  of  dilution  :  if  the 
mixture  proves  of  a  deep  opaque  blacknefs,  it  again 
becomes  bluifh  or  purplifh  when  further  diluted.  If 
fuffisred  to  ftand  in  this  diluted  ftate  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  colouring  matter  fettles  to  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a  fine  black  mud,  which  by  flightly  fliakino- 
the  velfel,  is  diffufed  again  through  the  liquor,  and 
tinges  it  of  its  former  colour.  When  the  mixture  is  of 
a  full  blacknefs,  this  feparation  does  iiot  happeit,  or  in 
a  far  lefs  degree  ;  for  though  a  part  of  the  mat- 
ter precipitates  in  ftanding,  yet  fo  much  remains  dif- 
folved,  that  the  liquor  continues  black.  This  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  colouring  fubftance,  in  the  black  liquid, 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  gummy  matter  ofthe 
aftringent  infufion  increafing  the  eonfiftcnce  of  the 
watery  fluid  ;  for  the  feparation  is  retarded  in  the 
diluted  mixture  by  a  fmall  addition  of  gum  Arabic. 
If  the  mixture  either  in  its  black  or  diluted  llate  is 
poured  into  a  filter,  the  liquor  pail'es  tlirough  colour- 
ed ;  only  a  part  ofthe  black  matter  remaining  on  the 
filter.  The  filtered  liquor  on  ftanding  for  fome  time 
becomes  turbid  and  full  of  liiie  black  flakes :    being 
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Colour-    freed  from  tliefe  by  a  fecoiid  filtration,  .  it  again   puts 
maUiiig.   on  the  fame  appearance  :   and    thus  repeatedly  till   all 
'      "        the  colouring  parts  are  fcparated,  and  the  liipor  has 
become  colourlefs. 

Dr  Lewis,  from  whofe  Philofophical  Commerce  of 
Arts  this  account  istaken,  further  informs  us,  that  this 
colouring  matter,  when  feparated  from  the  liquor  and 
dried,  appeared  of  a  deep  black,  which  did  not  fcem 
to  have  futfered  any  change  from  the  air  by  expofure 
for  upwards  of  four  months.  Made  red-hot,  it  glowed 
and  burnt,  but  did  not  dame,  and  became  a  rally 
brown  powder,  which  was  readily  attracted  by  a  mag- 
netic bur  ;  though  in  its  black  Itate  the  magnet  had 
no  aiJtion  upon  it.  The.  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with 
water  and  digcfted  on  the  black  powder,  dilfolvcd  the 
greatcll  part  of  it,  leaving  only  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  whitilh  matter.  Solution  of  pure  fixed  alkaline 
fait  dillblved  very  little  of  it :  the  liquor  received  a 
reddilli  brown  colour,  and  the  powder  became  blackilli 
brown.  This  refiduum  was  attraftcd  by  the  magnet 
after  being  red  hot,  though  not  before  :  the  alkaline 
tincture,  palled  through  a  filter,  and  mixed  with  a 
foUition  of  green  vitriol,  (track  a  deep  brownilh  black 
colour  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which  rcfulis  from 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  folution,  an  alkaline  tindture 
34  ofgalls. 
Black  froti)  It  hath  alfo  been  attempted  to  produce  black  from 
a  coaibina- a  combination  of  other  colours  ;  as  green  may  be  pro- 
tion  of  o-  duced  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow.  Mr  Ic  Bion, 
in  his  Harmcfuy  of  Colours,  gives  a  method  of  forming 
black,  by  mixing  together  the  three  colours  called 
primative,  viz.  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ;  and  Mr  Caflel 
i\\\iXi  Opti.itie  des  Corileurs,  publiflied  in  1740,  fays 
that  this  compound  black  has  an  advantage,  in  paint- 
ing, above  the  limple  ones,  of  anfwering  better  for 
the  darkening  of  other  colours.  Thus  it  blue,  by  the 
addition  of  black,  is  to  be  darkened  into  the  colour 
called  Hm-h!ack,  the  limple  blacks,  according  to  him, 
if  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to  produce  the  requilite 
dcepnefs,  conceal  the  blue,  while  the  compound  blacks 
leave  it  diftinsraiihable.  Le  Blon  does  not  mention 
the  proportions  of  the  three  colours  neceliary  for  pro- 
ducing black.  Caftel  directs  15  parts  of  blue,  five  of 
red,  and  three  of  yellow  ;  but  takes  notice,  that  thcfe 
proportions  are  rather  fpeculatively  than  pratiically 
juft,  and  that  the  eye  only  can  be  the  true  judge  ;  our 
colours  being  all  very  imperfett,  and  our  pigments  or 
other  bodies  of  one  denomination  of  colour  being 
very  unequal  in  their  degree  of  intenfity.  He  ub- 
ferves  that  the  pigments  fliould  all  be  of  the  deeped 
and  darkelt  kind:  and  that,  inltead  of  taking  one  pig. 
ment  for  each  colour,  it  is  better  to  take  as  many  as 
can  be  got  ;  for  the  greater  difcord  there  is  of  hete- 
rogeneous and  difcordant  drugs,  the  more  true  and 
beautiful,  he  Aiys,  will  the  black  be,  and  the  more 
capable  of  uniting  with  all  other  colours,  without 
fuppreffing  them,  and  even  without  making  them 
tawnty. 

Dr  Lewis  acqaaints  us,  that  by  mixing  different 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  colours,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  a  perfeit  black  ;  but  has  often  obtained  from 
them  very  dark  colours,  fuch  as  may  be  called  bro-wn- 
blacks,  or grc-j-i/ach  ;  fuch  as  we  commonly  fee  in  the 
dark  pans  of  paintings,  and  fuch  as  the  charcoal  and 
foot  blacks  appear  when  diluted  a  little.     The  ingre- 


dients being  each  of  a  dark  deep  colour  is  a  very  ne- 
cetfary  condition ;  for  bright  blues,  bright  reds,  and 
bright  yellows,  mixed  in  fuch  proportions  that  neither 
colour  prevailed,  produced  only  a  grey.  In  efieft, 
all  compofjiions  of  this  kind,  phylically  confidered,  can 
be  no  other  than  greys,  or  Ibmc  of  the  intermediate 
teints  between  whitencfsand  darkntfs  ;and  thcfe  greys 
will  be  fo  much  the  lighter  or  darker  as  the  compo- 
nent colours  of  themfcTves  are  bright  or  dark. 

With  regard  to  tlie  extradion  of  the  colouring 
matter  from  the  different  kinds  of  vcgeubles  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  of  all  colours,  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  valuable  acquiiition,  could  the  colours 
fo  procured  be  made  durable.  On  this  fubjeft  nothing 
hath  yet  appeared  more  fatisfadory  than  what  is  de- 
livered by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  notes  on  Ncuman's  cbe- 
miflry.  His  obfcrvations  are  curious,  but  promifc  very 
little  fuccefs  to  any  who  ihall  attempt  to  fix  thefe  ve- 
getable colours. 

"  Among  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  (fays  he), 
which  glow  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  there  arc  very 
few  which  have  any  durability,  or  whofe  fugitive 
beauty  can  be  arrefled  by  art,  fo  as  to  be  applied  to 
any  valua'uJe  purpofes.  The  only  permanent  ones  are 
the  yellow,  the  red,  the  blue;  and  all  the  intermediate 
Ihades  of  purple,  crimfon,  violet,  &c.  are  extremely 
perifhable.  Many  of  thefe  flowers  lofe  their  colours 
on  being  barely  dried  ;  efpecially  if  they  are  dried 
flowly,  as  has  been  ufually  directed,  in  a  Ihady,  and 
not  warm  place.  The  colours  of  all  of  them  pefifh 
on  keeping  even  in  the  clofefl  velTels.  The  more 
haftily  they  are  dried,  and  the  more  perfefily  they 
are  fecured  from 'the  air,  the  longer  they  retain  their 
beauty.  The  colouring  matter  extracted  and  ap- 
plied on  other  bodies  is  Hill  more  perifhable  :  often- 
times it  is  changed  or  dcflroyed  in  the  hands  of  the 
operator. 

"  The  colour  of  many  blue  flowers  is  exiracleij  by 
infufion  inwater  ;  but  tlicre  areforae  from  whicli  water 
gains  only  reddifli,  orpurplilli  blue.  Of  thofethathave 
been  tried  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any  blue  tinc- 
ture to  fpirituous  liquors:  fome  give  no  colour  at  all, 
and  fbme  a  reu'dilh  one.  The  juice  prefled  out  from 
the  frelh  flowers  is  for  the  moff  part  blue.  The  blue 
juices  and  infaflons  are  changed  red  by  all  acids.  The 
jnarine  acid  feems  to  flrike  the  mofl  fltjrid  red.  The 
flowers  themlelves,  macerated  in  acid  liquors,  impart 
alfo  a  deep  red  tin£ture.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and 
volatile,  and  lime-water,  change  them  to  a  green. 
Thofe  infufions  of  tlie  juices  which  have  nothing  of 
the  native  colour  of  iheflowcrs,  fuffer  the  fam.e  changes 
fr(nn  the  addition  of  acid  and  alkaline  liquors.-  even 
when  the  flowers  have  been  kept  till  their  colour  is 
loft,  infufions  made  from  ihem  acquire  flill  a  red  co- 
lour from  the  one,  and  a  green  from  the  other,  though 
in  a  lefs  degree  than  when  the  flowers  were  frelh. 
The  red  colour  produced  by  acids  is  fcarcely  more 
durable  than  the  original  blue:  .ipplied  upon  other 
bodies  and  expofcd  to  the  air,  it  gradually  degenerates 
into  a  faintifli  purple,  and  at  length  difappears,  leaving 
hardly  any  flain  behind.  The  green  produced  by 
alkalies  changes  to  a  yellow,  which  does  not  fade  fo 
foon.  The  green,  by  lime-water,  is  more  permanent 
and  more  beautiful :  green  lakes,  prepared  from  thefe 
flowers  by  lime-water,  liave  been  ufed  as  pigments  by 
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Colo'ir-  die  piinter.  Thellowers  of  cyaniis  jiavc  hcen  greatly 
mating-  recominendeil,  as  aiiording  (.legaiit  and  durable  blue 
*  *^  '  pigments  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  extra^-t  from 
them  any  blue  colour  at  all.  They  retain  their  colour 
indeed,  when  haftily  dried,  longer  than  lome  other 
blue  flowers  :  but  they  communicate  nothing  of  it  to 
any  kind  of  menllrunm.  Infulions  of  them  in  watery, 
fpirituous,  and  oily  liquors,  are  all  of  them  more  or 
lefs  of  a  reddilh  call,  without  any  tendency  to  blue. 
Alum,  which  is  faid  to  heighten  and  preferve  their 
blue  colour,  changes  it,  like  chat  of  other  blue  flowers, 
to  a  purplilh  red  ;  acids  to  a  deep  red  ;  alkalies  and 
lime-water  to  a  grecu  ;  folution  of  tin  added  to  the 
%vatery  infufion,  turns  it  of  a  fine  crimfon  ;  on  Hand- 
ing, a  beautiful  red  fascula  fubfides,  but  it  lofes  all 
it3  colour  by  the  time  it  is  dry.  The  watery  int'ulion, 
infpiflated  to  the  confillencc  of  an  cxtraft,  appears  of 
a  dark  reddifli  brown  :  an  extraft  made  with  reftitied 
fpirit  is  of  a  purplilh  colour.  The  colour  of  both  ex- 
tracts fprcad  thin  and  expofed  to  the  air  quickly 
fades.  The  flowers  employed  in  tliefe  experiments 
were  thofe  of  the  common  bluc-bottlc  of  the  corn- 
fields. 

"  Red  flowers  readily  commrinicate  their  own  red 
colour  to  watery  menllrua  :  among  thofe  that  have 
been  tried,  there  is  not  one  exception.  Thofe  of  a 
full  red  colour  give  to  reilified  fpirit  alfo  a  deep  red 
tincture,  brighter,  though  fomewhat  paler,  than  the 
watery  infulion  :  but  the  lighter  red  iiowers,  and 
thofe  which  have  a  tendency  to  purplilh,  impart  very 
little  colour  to  fpirit,  and  feem  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  blue  flowers  than  of  the  pure  red.  Infu- 
lions of  red  flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  heightened  by 
acids,  and  turned  green  by  alkalies,  like  thofe  of  the 
blue;  but  this  is  far  from  being  univerfal.  Among 
thofe  I  have  examined,  the  rofe-colours  and  purplilh 
reds  were  changed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
blues  ;  but  the  full  deep  reds  were  not.  The  deep 
infufion  of  red  poppies  is  changed  by  alkalies,  not  to  a 
green,  but  to  a  dulky  purple. 

"  The  colours  of  yellow  flowers,  whether  pale  or 
deep,  are  in  general  durable.  Many  of  them  are  as 
much  fo,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  native  colours  of  ve- 
getables. The  colour  is  extraded  both  by  water  and 
by  fpirit.  The  watery  infufions  are  the  deepeit.  Nei- 
ther alkalies  nor  acids  alter  the  fpecies  of  the  colour, 
though  both  of  them  vary  its  Ihade  ;  acids  rendering 
it  paler,  and  alkalies  deeper  :  alum  likewife  confide- 
rably  heightens  it,  though  not  fo  much  as  alkalies.  An 
infulion  of  the  flowers,  made  in  alkaline  ley,  precipi- 
tated by  alum,  oives  a  durable  yellow  lake.  In  fomc 
of  the  deep  reddilh  yellow,  or  orange-coloured  flowers, 
the  yellow  matter  feems  to  he  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowers,  but  the  red  to  be  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  pure  red  ones  ;  watery  men- 
ftrua  take  up  only  the  yellow,  and  leave  the  red, 
which  ni.ty  afterwards  be  extraftcd  by  rertifled  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  by  water  acuated  h/  fixed  alkaline  fair. 
Such  particularly  are  the  faffron-coloured  flowers  of 
carthamus.  Thefc,  after  the  yellow  matter  has  been 
extrafted  by  water,  arc  faid  to  give  a  red  tinfture  to 
ley  ;  from  which,  on  flanding  at  reft  for  fonie  time,  a 
deep  bright  red  fecnla  fubfides  ;  called  from  one  of  the 
names  of  the  plant  which  produces  it,  fafflcwer  ;  and 
from  the  countries  whence  it  is  commonly  brought  to 
Vol.  V. 


us,  ^fatiijh-reJ,  and  Chiiuulak.'.     This  pigment  im-    Co'our- 
preguatcs  fpirit  of  wine  with  a  beautiful  red  tiiidure,    irak^Bij, 

but  communicates  no  colour  to  water.     I  have  cr.dea-  *~~"^' ' 

vourcd  to  feparaie,  by  the  lame  treatmcnr,  ilic  red 
matter  of  fome  of  the  other  reddilh  yellcw  flowers, 
as  thofe  of  garden  marigold,  but  without  fuccefs.. 
Plain  water  extra(^eil  a  yellow  colour,  and  alkaline 
icy  extracted  afterwads  only  a  paler  yellow  ;  thou<Tlv 
the  digeflions  were  continued  [ill  the  flowers  had  left 
their  colour,  the  liucturcs  were  no  other  than  yellow, 
and  not  fo  deep  as  thofe  obtained  from  the  pure  yel- 
low flowers.  The  little  yellow  fl.ofculi,  which  in 
fome  kinds  of  flowers  arc  collided  into  a  ccmpaft 
round  difc,  as  in  the  daify  and  corn-marigold,  agree, 
fo  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  with  the  expand- 
eii  yellow  petala.  Their  colour  is  alftfted  in  the  fame 
manner  by  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  alum  ;  and  e- 
qually  extrafted  by  water  and  by  fpirit.  But  the  yel- 
low farina,  or  fine  dufl,  lodged  on  the  tips  of  the  Ita- 
mina  of  flowers,  appears  to  be  of  a  different  kind.  It 
gives  a  fine  bright  yellow  to  fpirit,  snd  a  duller  yel- 
low to  water  ;  the  undilfolved  part  proving  in  Loth 
cafes  of  a  pale  ycllowifli  white.  Both  the  w  atery  and 
fpirituous  tinftures  were  heightened  by  alkaline  li- 
quors, turned  red  by  acids,  and  agaia  to  a  deep  yel- 
low on  adding  more  of  the  alkali  :  1  know  no  other 
vegetable  yellow  that  is  turned  red  by  acids. 

"  \\'hite  flowers  are  by  no  means  dcltitute  of  co- 
louring matter.  Alkaline  lixivia  cxtraft  from  fome 
of  them  a  green  lindlure,  and  change  their  colourlefs 
exprcilcd  juices  to  the  fame  colour  ;  but  1  have  not 
obferved  that  thty  are  turned  red  by  acids.  The 
flowers  of  the  common  wild  convolvulus  or  bind-wccd, 
which  in  all  their  parts  are  white,  give  a  deep  yellow 
or  orange  tindture  to  plain  water  ;  w  hich,  like  the 
tinftures  of  flowers  that  are  naturally  of  that  colour, 
is  renderd  paler  by  acids,  heightened  a  little  by  alum, 
and  more  confiderably  by  alk-aline  falts.  The  vapours 
of  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  or  of  burning  fulphur, 
which  whiten  or  deflroy  the  colour  of  the  coloured 
flowers,  make  no  change  in  the  white.  ,g 

"  The  red  juices  of  fruits,  as  currants,  mulberries,  Colours 
elder- berries,  morello,  and  black  cherries,  ire.  gently  fromfiuits. 
infpiflated  to  drynefs,  diflblvc  again  almofl  totally  in 
water,  and  appear  nearly  of  the  fame  red  colour  as  at 
firft.  Redified  fpirit  extracts  the  tinging  particles, 
leaving  a  confiderable  portion  of  mucilaginous  matter 
undiflblved  ;  and  hence  the  fpirituous  tinfture  proves 
of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  watery.  The  red  folu- 
tions,  and  the  juices  theinfelves,  are  fometimes  made 
dull,  and  fometimes  more  florid,  by  acids,  and  gene- 
rally turned  purplilh  by  alkalies.  The  colours  of  thefc 
juices  are  for  the  molt  part  perilliable.  They  refift, 
indeed,  the  power  of  fermentation,  and  continue  al- 
moft  unchanged,  after  the  liquor  has  been  converted 
into  wine  ;  but  when  the  juice  is  fpread  thin  upon  o- 
thcr  bodies,  exliccaied,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
colour  quickly  alters  and  decays  :  the  bright  lively  red 
changes  the  foonefl  :  tlie  dark  dull  red  ftain  from  the 
juice  of  the  black  cherry,  is  of  confiderable  durability. 
The  fruit  of  the  American  opuntia  or  prickly  pear, 
the  plant  upon  which  the  cochineal  infeftis  produced, 
is  perhaps  an  exception  :  This  bright  red  fruit,  ac- 
cording to  Labat,  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.  Some 
experiment?,  however,  made  upon  the  juice  of  that 
X  fruit. 
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fruit,  as  brought  into  England,  did  not  promife  to  be 
of  any  great  advantage  :  but  the  particulars  1  cannot 
now  recollect. 

"  The  ripe  berries  of  buckthorn  flain  paper  of  a 
green  colour.  From  thcfe  is  prepared  tlie  lubllance 
called  fap-gncti,  a  pigment  fufficiently  durable,  rea- 
dily foluble  in  water,  but  not  milciblc  with  oil.  The 
berries  dried  wltile  green,  and  macerated  in  alum- 
water,  arc  faid  to  yield  a  yellow  pigment  ;  and  when 
they  have  grown  over  ripe  fo  as  to  fall  otf  fpontane- 
oully,  a  purple  one.  It  is  faid  that  the  berry  of  the 
heliotropium  tricoccum,  which  grows  wild  about  Mont- 


tliat  give  a  green  of  any  couliderable  deepnefs.  It  is 
faid,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  fomc  plants  give  a 
green  dye  to  woollen,  without  the  aduition  of  any 
other  colouring  matter;  particularly  thole  of  the  wild 
chervil,  or  cow-weed,  the  common  ragwort,  and  de- 
vil's-bit.  The  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  herbs  and 
trees  give  a  yellow  dye  to  wool  or  wooUrn  clotji  that 
has  been  previoully  boiled  with  a  folution  of  alum  and 
tartar.  Weld,  in  particular,  atiords  a  fine  yellovv', 
and  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  Jor  this  purpofe  by  the 
dyers,  and  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  fonie  parts 
ol  England.     There  is  no  colour  for  which  wc  have 
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p.slier,  Itains  paper  of  a  green  colour,  and  that  this  fuch  plenty  of  materials  as  for  yellow.  Mr  Htllot 
green  turns  prcfcntly  to  a  blue  :  that  the  common  blue  obferves,  that  all  leaves,  barks,  and  roots,  which  on 
paper  receives  its  colour  from  this  juice  :  and  that  the  being  chewed  difcover  a  flight  aflringency,  as  the 
red  rags  called ////vz/o/,  employed  for  colouring  wines  leaves  of  the  almond,  peach,  and  pear-trees,  alhbark 
and  other  liquors,  are  tiudured  by  the  fame  juice  (elpeeially  that  taken  off  after  the  hril  rifuig  of  the 
turned  red  by  acids.  According  to  M.  Niilble  of  the  fap  in  the  fpring),  the  roots  of  wild  patience,  i/c. 
French  academy  of  fciences  (as  quoted  by  Savary  in  yield  durable  yellows,  more  or  lefs  beautiful  accor- 
his  Didionaire  de  Commerce),  the  colouring  juice  is  ding  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  boiling  is  con- 
obtained  not  from  the  berries,  but  from  tops  of  the  tinued,  and  the  proportions  of  alum  and  tartar  in  the 
plant  gathered  in  Auguft,  ground  in  mills,  and  then  preparatory  liquor  :  that  a  large  quantity  of  alum 
committed  to  the  prefs.  The  juice  is  expofed  to  the  makes  thefe  yellows  approach  to  the  elegant  yellow 
fun  about  an  hour,  the  rags  dipt  in  it,  dried  in  the  of  weld  :  that  if  the  tartar  is  made  to  prevail,  it 
fun,  moiilencd  by  the  vapour  which  arifes  during  the  inclines  then  to  an  orange  :  that  if  the  roots,  barks, 
ilakino-  of  quicklime  with  urine,  then  dried  again  in  or  leaves,  be  too  long  boiled,  the  yellow  proves  tar- 
the  fun,  and  dipped  again  in  the  juice.  The  Dutch  nilhed,  and  acquires  Ihades  of  brown."  See  the  ar- 
and  others  are  laid  to  prepare  turnfol  rags,  and  turn-  tide  Dyeing, 

fol  in  the  mafs,  from  different    ingredients,    among  The  moll  capital  preparations  from  the  leaves  of 

which  archil  is  a  principal  one.  plants,  are  thofe  of  ind  go  and  weld  ;   which  are  both 

"  In  fome  plants,  peony  for  inflance,  the  feeds  at  very  much  uled  in  dyeing,   though  the  firfl  only  in 

a  certain  point  of  maturity  are  covered  with  a  fine  painting.*      Both  the  indigo  and  woad   plants   give 

Ihining  red  membrane.     The  pellicles  of  the  feeds  of  out  their  colour,  by  proper   management,  to  watir, 

a  certain  American  tree  afford  the  red  maifcs  brought  in  form  of  a  blue  fectila  or  lake.     Mr  Hellot  fufpefts 

into  Europe  under  the  names  of  anntAto,  orkaii,  and  that  a  like  blue  fecula  is  procurable  from  many  other 

raucou.*-     Mr  Pott,  in  the   Berlin  Memoirs  for  the  vegetables.     Blue  and  yellow  blended  together,  corn- 


year  I7J2,  mentions  a  very  extraordinary  property 
of  this  concrete.  '  With  the  vitriolic  acid  it  pro- 
duces a  blue  colour,  of  extreme  beauty  ;  but  with  this 
capital  defect,  that  all  falts  and  liquors,  and  even  com- 
mon water,  dcftroy  it.'  The  fpecimen  of  annotto,  which 
I  examined,  was  not  fenlibly  afted  upon  by  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol;  it  received  no  change  in  its  own  colour,  and 
communicated  none  to  the  liquor.  Nor  did  any  vi- 
fible  change  enfuc  upon  dropping  the  acid  into  tinc- 
tures of  annotto  made  in  water,  or  in  fpirii. 

"  The  green  colour  of  the  leaves  ot  plants  is  ex- 
trafced  by  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  and  by  oils.  The 
fpirituous  tinctures  are  generally  of  a  fine  deep  green. 


pole  a  green.  He  fuppofes  the  natural  greens  in  ve- 
getables to  be  compounded  in  like  manner  of  thefc 
two  colours  ;  and  that  the  blue  is  oftentimes  the  moft 
permanent,  fo  as  to  remain  entire  after  the  putrefac- 
tion or  deltru(5lion  of  the  yellow.  The  theory  is  fpe- 
cious,  and  perhaps  juft  :  we  know  of  no  other  that 
accounts  in  any  degree  for  the  produdion  of  ihe  indi- 
go and  woad  blue.  Dr  Lewis,  however,  informs  us, 
that  he  never  was  able  to  produce  the  leaf!  appear- 
ance of  either  blue  or  yellow  from  any  of  the  plants 
he  tried  by  treating  them  in  the  manner  ufed  for  the 
preparation  of  indigo. 

There  are  fundry  moffes,  which  in  their  natural 


"  See  Ind'igt 

aiid  Wood. 
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even  when  the  leaves  themfelves  are  dull-coloured,  or  ftate,  like  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  promife  nothing 

yellowifli,  or  hoary.     The  colour,  however,  feldom  of  the  elegant  colours  that  can  be  exirafted  from  them 

abides  long  even  in  the  liquor  ;   much  Icfs  when  the  by  art.     The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  is  archil  ;  for 

tinging  matter  is  feparated  in  a  folid  form,  and  expo-  the  preparation  of  which,  and  the  colours  that  may 

fed  with  a  large  furface  to  the  air.     The  editor  of  the  be  produced  from  it,  fee   the  article.     Linnaeus  fu- 
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Wirtemberg  Pharmacopeia  obferves,  that  the  leaves 
of  acanthus,  brankurfine,  or  bear's-breach,  give  a 
more  durable  green  tinfture  to  fpirit  than  thofe  of  any 
other  herb.  Alkalies  heighten  the  colour  both  of  the 
tinftnres  and  green  juices  ;  acids  weaken,  deflroy,  or 
change  it  to  a  brownilh  :  lime-water  improves  both 
the  colour  and  durability  :  by  means  of  lime,  not  in- 


fpei5ts  that  there  are  feveral  other  more  common 
molfes  from  which  valuable  colours  might  be  extract- 
ed :  a  quantity  of  fea-mofs,  having  rotted  in  heaps  on 
the  lliore,  he  obferved  the  liquor  in  the  heaps  to  be 
as  red  as  blood  ;  the  fea  water,  the  fun,  and  the 
putrefadion,  having  brought  out  the  colour.  Mr 
Kalm,  in  an  appendix  to  Linnseus's  paper,  in  1745, 


elegant  green  lakes  are  procurable  from  the  leaves  of  mentions  two  forts  of  molTes  adually  employed  in 
acanthus,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  feveral  other  plants.  Sweden  for  dyeing  woollen  red  :  one  is  the  Lichenoides 
There  are  very  few  herbs  which  communicate  any  coralliforme  apicibus  coccineis  of  Ray's  Synopfis ;  the 
lliare  of  their  green  colour  to  water  ;  perhaps  none     other  the  Lichenoides  tartarcum,  farinaccum,  fcutel- 

lartuH, 
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lanimumbone  fufco,  of  Dillenius.     This  laft;  is  a  white 
fabllance  like  meal  clotted  together,   foimdon  the  lides 

'  and  tops  ot  hills.  It  is  lliaved  oiF  from  the  rocks  al- 
ter rain,  puritieJ  from  the  ilony  matiers  intermixed 
among  it  by  walhing  with  water,  then  dried  in  the 
fun,  ground  in  mills,  and  again  walhed  and  dried  ;  it 
is  then  put  into  a  veliel  with  urine,  and  fet  by  for  a 
month:  a  little  of  this  tincture  added  to  boiling  wa- 
termakesthe  dyeing  colour.  In  the  fame  Tranfactions 
for  the  year  i  7J4,  there  is  an  account  of  another  mofs 
which,  prepared  with  urine,  gives  a  beautLtul  and 
durable  red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and  filk.  This  is 
the  lichen  foliaceousumbilicatus  fubtuslacunenfis,Liun. 
iior.  Suec.  It  grows  upon  rocks,  and  is  readily  dif- 
tinguilhable  from  others  of  that  clafs,  by  looking  as  if 
burnt  or  parched,  conliiling  of  leaves  as  thin  as  pa- 
per, convex  all  over  on  the  upper  lide,  with  corre- 
fponding  cavities  underneath,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
liones  by  a  little  root  under  the  leaves,  and  coming 
afunder,  when  dry,  as  foon  as  touched.  It  is  gather- 
ed after  rain,  as  it  thenhohls  beft  together,  and  parts 
eafiell  from  .he  ftone.  In  France,  a  cruftaceous  mofs, 
growing  upon  rocks  in  Auvergne,  is  prepared  with 
lime  and  urine,  and  employed  by  the  dyers  as  a  fuc- 
ccdaneum  for  the  Canary  archil,  to  which  it  is  faid  to 
be  very  little  inferior.  Mr  Hellot  relates,  that  he 
has  met  with  feveral  other  raoUes,  which,  on  being 
jirepared  in  the  fame  manner,  acquire  the  fame  co- 
lour. The  raofl  expeditious  way,  he  fays,  of  trying 
whether  a  mofs  will  yield  an  archil  or  not,  is  to  nioill- 
cn  a  little  of  it  with  an  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  fpi- 
rit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  Itrong  lime-water,  and  add 
a  fraall  proportion  of  crude  fal  ammoniac.  The  glafs 
is  then  to  be  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and 
fet  by  for  three  or  four  days.  If  the  mofs  is  of  the 
proper  kind,  the  little  liquor  which  runs  from  it  upon 
inclining  the  veliel,  will  appear  of  a  deep  crimfon 
colour  ;  and  this  afterwards  cvaporatmg,  the  plant 
ilfelf  acquires  the  fame  colour.  Dr  Lewis  informs  us 
that  he  has  tried  a  good  number  of  the  common 
moffes,  many  both  of  the  crullaceous  and  foliaceous 
kind,  and  not  a  few  of  the  fungi  ;  as  alfo  the  herbs  cha- 
momile and  milfoil,  which  yield  a  blue  elFentialoil;  and 
thyme,  whofe  oil  becomes  blue  by  digeflion  with  vola- 
tile fpirits  ;  bit  never  met  with  any  that  yielded  a  co- 
lour like  archil.  Moll  of  them  gave  a  yellow  or 
reddiih  brown  tinflure.  A  few  gave  a  deep  red  co- 
lour to  the  liquor  :  but,  when  diluted,  it  lliowed  a  yel- 
lowilh  cafl;,  and  when  applied  on  cloth  it  gave  only  a 
yellowiih  red. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  fh  til  only  add,  that  though, 
in  general,  the  blue  colours  of  llowers  are  exceeding- 

■  ly  perifhable,  there  feen  to  be  at  leall  two  exceptions 
to  this  rule;  for  the  blue  flowers  of  iris,  or  flower- 
de-luce,  and  thole  of  columbine,  when  treated  with 
fjlation  of  tin,  yielded  a  colour  tolerably  permanent. 
Indeed,  when  experiments  are  made  with  a  view  to 
extract  the  colour  from  any  part  of  a  vegetalile,  it 
will  always  be  proper  to  try  whether  it  can  bear  a 
mixture  with  this  folution.  If  the  colour  is  nor  de- 
Itroyed  by  it,  there  is  a  very  great  probability  that  the 
folution  will,  by  proper  management,  preferve,  and 
give  a  durability  to  it,  which  could  fcarce  be  obtained 
by  any  other  method.  It  muft,  however,  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  there  are  feveral  fubftances  ufed  in  colour- 
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making,  which  folution  of  tin  cannot  bcir  to  be  mixed      Colour, 
with.     Thefe  are  principally  fugar  of  lead  and  cream     making 
of  tartar,  as  well  as  all  the  calcareous  earths  and  alka- 
line falls.     With   alum  it  may  be  mixed   very  fafejy,  ______ 

and  is  in   many  cafes  the  better  for  it.     Tlie   roots  of       41 
plants,  however,  fecm  to  promifemore  durability  of  co-  Colours 
lour  than  the  upper  parts.     We    have  feen  a  blue  co-  from  root*, 
lour  of  conliderable  durability  and  brighinefs  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  common  radilhes   by  exprelling  the  , 
juice,  combining  it  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  brigh- 
tening it  with  a  little  alum.     The  root  of  the  red  beet 
is  alfo  faid  to  yield  a  durable  colour  of  a  beautiful  red, 
inclining  to  fcarlet ;  bu:  this  we  cannot  affirm  from  our 
own  experience. 

With  regard  to  liquid  colours  for  maps,  Sec.  wc  Colour* 
apprehend  there  can  be  very  little  difiiculty  of  pre-  for  mapij. 
paring  all  the  poilible  varieties  of  them,  if  what  we 
have  above  laid  down  is  attended  to.  The  only  co- 
lour with  which  there  can  be  any  difliculty  is  t/r/e ; 
but  the  common  folutions  of  indigo  in  alkalies  or  acids 
may  be  made  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  though,  on  ac- 
count of  their  flrongly  faline  quality,  they  are  not 
very  proper.  A  very  curious  method  of  procuring 
a  beautiful  tranfparent  blue  colour  is  by  extratting  the 
colouring  matter  from  Pruihan  blue,  by  means  of  a 
caultic  alkali.  This  when  laid  upon  paper  appears  of 
a  dirty  brown  colour  ;  but  if  v.'aflied  over  \\ith  a  weak 
folution  of  green  vitriol,  is  inftantly  changed  to  a  molL 
beautiful  blue.  Thisfeems  to  atford  a  method  of  pro- 
curing blue  tranfparent  colours  of  greater  beauty  than 
they  are  ufually  met  with. — See  ipecimens  ot  tranf- 
parent colours  prepared  according  to  the  above  rules, 
on  the  C/?«?Y  fubjoined  to  History. 

COLOURING,  among  painters,  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying and  conducting  the  colour  of  a  piflure  ;  or  the 
mixtures  of  light  and  Ihadows,  formed  by  the  various 
colours  employed  in  painting.     See  Painting. 

CoLciVRi.KG  of  C/a/s.     See  Glass. 

CoLovRisG  of  Porcelain.     See  Porcelain. 

COLT,  in  zoology,  a  general  name  for  the  young 
of  the  horfe-kind  :  the  male  being  likcwife,  for  diflinc- 
tion's  fake,  called  a  horfe-colt  ;   the  female,  3.fiily. 

After  the  colts  have  been  foaled,  you  may  fufFer  Spo,tfmat,\ 
them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about  Michaelmas,  Biaimuiy. 
fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes  in  ; 
then  they  mnfl be  weaned  ;  though  fomeperfonsare  for 
having  them  weaned  after  Martinmas,  or  the  middle  of 
November.  Theanthor  of  the  Conip/ete  Horfcmauis  of 
opinion,  that  the  reafon  why  mofl  tbals  advance  fo  flow- 
ly,  and  are  not  capable  of  fervice  till  they  are  fix  or 
feven  years  old,  is  becaufe  they  have  not  fucked  louf- 
cnough  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  fucked  the  whole  winter 
over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five  years  old 
as  they  are  now  at  right. 

They  ought  now  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe, 
with  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oa:s, 
which  mufl  be  fweet  and  good  ;  with  a  little  whcaten 
bran  mixed  with  the  oats  to  caufe  them  to  drhik,  and 
to  keep  their  bodies  open.  But,  lince  there  arc  fome 
who  allege  that  oats  make  foals  become  blind,  or 
their  teeth  crooked  ;  the  fame  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  oats  will  wear  their  teeth,  and  make  them  the 
fooner  to  change,  and  alfo  to  raze  ;  therefore  he 
judges  it  to  be  the  beft  way  to  break  them  in  a  mill, 
becaufe  that  by  endeavouring  w  iili  their  jaws  to  bniifc 
X  2  and 
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CoU.      and  chew  ihcm,  they  ftrctch  and  fvvell  their  eye  and 

— -' 'ncthcr-jaw  veins,  which  fo  attradt  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours that  they  fall  down  upon  the  eyes,  and  frequent- 
ly occafion  the  Id's  of  them  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  tlic  heat- 
ing quality  of  the  oats,  but  the  diihculty  in  chewing, 
that  IS  the  caufe  of  their  blindnefs. 

Further,  colts  thus  fed  with  grain  do  not  grow 
thickilh  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader  and  better 
knit  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  bran, 
and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better.  But  above  all, 
they  nuift  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold,  which  arc  hurt- 
ful to  them,  nothing  being  more  tender  than  they  are. 
For  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spanilh  flallion,  and  let  hira 
cover  two  mares,  which  tor  age,  beauty,  and  comeli- 
iiefs  may  admit  of  no  difference  between  ihem  ;  and 
if  they  produce  both  horfe-colts,  or  both  tillies,  which 
is  one  and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  rtin  abroad,  and  the 
other  be  houfed  every  winter,  kept  warm,  and  ordinari- 
ly attended  :  and  that  eolt  thai  Jias  been  kept  abroad 
jhall  have  large  tlelhy  Ihouldcrs,  tiabby  and  gouty  legs, 
weak  paflerns,  and  ill  hoofs  ;  andlhall  be  a  dull  heavy 
jade,  in  comparifon  to  the  other  which  is  houfed,  and 
orderly  kept  ;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehead, 
be  fine  fhaped,  and  have  good  legs  and  hoofs,  and  be 
of  good  (Irength  and  fpirit  :  by  which  you  may  know, 
that  to  have  thefinell  flallion,  and  the  beautifuUeli 
mare,  is  nothing  if  they  are  fpoiled  in  the  breeding 
up.  It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  fonie  foals,  under 
lix  months  old,  though  their damsyicld  plenty  of  milk., 
yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding  from 
certain  pellicles  or  fl<ins  that  breed  in  their  llomachs, 
which  obllrud  their  breathing,  and  at  laft  de4lroy 
them  entirely.  To  remedy  this  malady,  take  the  bag 
wherein  the  colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give  him  as 
much  of  it  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  wiih  three  fin- 
gers: but  if  you  have  not  preierved  the  bag,  procure 
the  lungs  of  a  young  fox,  and  ufe  it  inltead  of  the 
aforefaid  powder. 

It  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an  hour  or 
two  in  fome  court-yard,  &c.  when  it  is  fair  weather, 
provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  fee 
that  they  take  no  harm.  When  the  winter  is  fpent, 
turn  them  in  fome  dry  fweet  ground,  where  the  grafs  is 
jliort  and  fweet,  and  where  there  is  good  water, 
that  they  may  drink  at  pleafure  :  for  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  a  colt  Ihould  fill  his  belly  immediately,  like 
a  horfe  that  labours  hard.  The  next  winter  you  may 
take  them  into  the  houfe,  and  ufe  them  jull  as  you  do 
your  other  horfes  ;  but  let  not  your  horfe-colts  and 
iillies  be  kept  together  after  the  firft  year.  This  me- 
thod may  be  obferved  every  fummer  and  winter  till 
you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  after  they  have 
been  three  years  old  ;  and  it  will  be  a  very  eafy  thing, 
if  you  obferve  the  aforfaid  method  of  honfnig  them  : 
for  ordering  them  the  fecond  year  as  yon  do  your 
other  horfes,  they  will  be  fo  tame  and  gentle,  that 
you  need  not  fear  their  leaping,  plunging,  kicking, 
or  the  like  ;  for  they  will  take  the  faddle  quietly.  As 
for  all  thofe  ridiculous  methods  of  beating  and  cowing 
them,  they  are  in  efFecft  fpoiling  them,  whatever  they 
(■all  it,  in  ploughed  fields,  or  deep  ways,  orilielike; 
inif  cad  of  which,  let  the  rider  flrive  to  win  them  by 
gentle  nfage,  never  correfting  them  but  when  it  is 
ftecelTary,  and  then  with  judgement  and  moderation. 
You  will  not  need  a  caveflbn  of  cord,  which  is  a  head 
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ftrain,  nor  a  pad  of  llraw  ;  but  only  a  comatou  faddle, 
and  a  common  cavtllbn  on  his  nofe,  fuch  as  other  ' 
horfes  are  ridden  with  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  well  lined 
with  double  leather  ;  and  if  you  pleafe  you  may  put  on 
Ills  mouth  a  watering  bit,  but  without  reins,  only  the 
head-ilall,  and  this  but  for  a  few  days;  and  ihtii  put 
on  fuch  a  bit  as  lie  ihould  be  always  ridden-vviih  :  and 
be  lure  not  to  ufe  i'purs  for  lome  time  after  backing. 
Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings  muit  be  kept  abroad  to- 
gether, fo  thofe  of  tw  o  years  old  together  ;  the  like  for 
thofe  of  three  yearlings  :  which  ordering  ismoll  agree- 
able to  them. 

in  oi-der  make  him  endure  the  faddle  the  better, 
the  way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him  will  be  by  clap- 
ping the  faddle  with  your  hand  as  it  flands  upon  his 
back,  by  Ifriking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,  dangling 
the  llirrups  by  his  fides,  rid)biiig  them  againft  his  tides, 
and  making  luuch  of  them,  and  bringing  him  to  be  la- 
miiiar  with  all  things  about  him;  as  llraining  the 
crupper,  fallening  andlofuig  the  girths,  and  taking 
up  and  letting  out  the  llirrups.  Then  as  to  the  mo- 
tion of  him,  when  he  will  trot  with  the  faddle  obe- 
diently, you  may  wajii  a  trench  of  a  full  month,  and 
put  the  fame  in  his,  mouth,  throwing  the  reins  over 
the  forepart  of  the  faddle,  fo  that  he  may  have  a  full 
feeling  of  it;  then  put  on  a  martingale,  buckled  at 
Inch  a  length  that  he  may  but  juft  feel  it  when  he 
jerks  up  his  head  ;  then  take  abroad  piece  of  leather, 
and  put  it  about  his  neck,  and  make  the  ends  of  it 
fall  by  plaitingof  it,  or  fome  other  way,  at  tlie  withers, 
and  the  middle  part  before  his  weafand,  about  two 
handfuls  below  the  (hropple,  betwixt  the  leather  and 
his  neck  ;  let  the  luai  tingaie  pafs  fo,  that  ^vhen  at  any 
time  he  offers  to  duck,  or  throw  down  his  head,  the 
cavclfon  being  placed  upon  the  tender  grille  of  his  nofe, 
may  correft  and  punith  him  ;  which  will  make  him 
bring  his  head  to,  and  form  him  to  an  abfohue  rein  : 
trot  him  abroad,  and  if  you  find  the  reins  or  martingale 
grow  (lack,  flrajten  them,  for  when  there  is  tio,  feeling 
there  is  no  virtue. 

CuLT-Evil,  among  farriers.  See  Farriery, 
\  xxviii.  4. 

CoLT-Taiiiing,  is  the  breaking  of  a  colt  fo  as  to  en- 
dure a  rider.  Colts  are  moll  eafily  broke  at  three 
or  four  years  of  age;  but  he  wiio  will  have  patience 
to  fee  his  horfe  at  full  five,  will  have  him  much  more 
free  of  difeafcs  and  infirmities  than  if  he  was  broke 
fooner. 

Preparatory  to  their  breaking  for  the  faddle,  they 
(liould  be  iifed  to  familiar  afliojis,  as  rubbing,  clawing, 
haltering,  leading  to  water,  taking  up  tlieir  feet, 
knocking  their  hoofs,  &c.  In  order  to  bridle  and 
faddle  a  colt,  when  he  ismade  a  little  gentle,  take  a 
fweet  watering  trench,  walbed  and  anointed  with 
honey  and  fait,  which  put  into  his  mafli,  and  fo  place 
it  that  it  may  hang  about  his  tuili ;  then  offer  him  the 
faddle,  but  take  care  not  to  fright  him  witli  it.  Suf- 
fer him  to  fmell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it,  and  then 
to  feel  it  :  after  that,  fix  it  and  gird  it  fail  ;  and  make 
that  motion  the  molt  familiar  to  him  to  which  he  fecms 
mofl  avcrfe.  Being  thus  faddled  and  bridled,  lead 
him  out  to  water  and  bring  him  in  again  :  when  he 
has  flood  reined  upon  the  trench  an  hour  or  more, 
take  ofl' the  bridle  and  and  faddle,  and  let  him  go  tohis 
meat  till  the  evening,  and  then  lead  him  out  as  be- 
fore 
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Coltie, 

Coluber. 


fore  ;  and  wlien  you  carry  him  in  again  to  fct  him  up, 
takeoff  his  laddie  gently,  clothing  him  for  all  the  night. 
~^  COLTIK,  a  term  ulcd  by  timber-merchants,  lor  a 
dcfe6t  or  blemidi  in  fome  of  the  annular  circles  of  a 
tree,  whereby  its  value  is  much  diminilhed. 

COLUBER,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpents  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  amphibia.  The  charailers 
ai'e  thcfe  :  they  have  a  number  of  fcura  or  hard  crulls 
on  tlie  belly  ;  and  fcutellae  or  fcales  on  the  tail.  Lm- 
najus  enumerates  no  lefs  than  97  fpccies  under  this 
name,  dillinguilhed  folely  by  the  number  of  fcuta  and 
fcutella:.     The  mofl  remarkable  are  the  following. 

1.  The  Vipera,  or  common  viper  of  the  Ihops,  has 
1 18  fcuta,  and  only  22  kutellx.  The  body  is  very 
fiiort,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  with  brownilh  fpots  ;  and 
the  head  is  gibbous,  and  covered  with  fmall  fcales.  It 
is  a  r.aclve  of  Egypt,  and  other  warm  countries.  It 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  poifonoiis  nature  ; 
infomuch  that  vipers  ;  v/lien  numerous,  have  often  been 
thought  the  minillcrs  of  divine  vengeance,  like  the 
plague,  famine,  and  other  national  calamities.  A  no- 
tion alfo  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  few  or 
none  of  the  parts  of  a  viper  were  free  from  poifon  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  made  no  experiments  or  dif- 
coveries  concerning  the  nature  of  thcfe  creatures. 
It  is  now,  however,  proved,  by  undoubted  experi- 
ments, that  the  poifon  of  vipers,    as  well  as  of  all 

-  other  ferpents  whofe  bite  is  hurttul,  lies  in  a  bag  at 
the  bottom  of  their  two  greater  teeth  or  fangs.  Thcfe 
teeth  are  perforated  ;  and  when  the  creature  bites, 
the  comprelhon  of  the  bag  forces  out  a  little  drop 
of  the  poifon  into  the  wound,  where  it  produces 
its  mifchievous  cfFefts.  The  purpofe  anfwered  by 
this  poifonous  liquor  to  the  creatures  themfelves,  is 
probably  the  deltruftion  of  their  prey  ;  for  as  fer- 
pents frequently  feed  upon  animals  of  very  confider- 
able  magnitude  and  llrength,   they   would  often  un- 

-  doubtedly  make  their  efcape,  did  not  the  poifonous 
juice  inliilled  into  the  wounds  made  by  the  ferpenl's 
teeth  almoft  inllantly  deprive  them  of  life,  or  at  leafl 
of  all  power  to  ftruggle  with  their  enemy.  For  an 
account  of  the  fymptoms  produced  by  the  bites  of  vi- 
pers and  other  venomous  ferpents  in  the  human  body, 
together  with  th.e  belt  methods  of  cure,  fee  the  In- 
</;;.■<:  fubjoined  to  Medicine.  After  the  viper  is  de- 
prived of  thofc  bags  which  contain  its  poifon,  it  is  en- 
tirely harmlefs  :  nay  the  flefli  of  it  is  highly  nutritive, 
and  juflly  elleemed  a  great  reftorative.  It  hath  been 
much  recommended  in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and  other 
obllinate  chronical  diforders  ;  but,  to  anfwer  any  good 
purpofe,  it  mull  undoubtedly  be  ufed  for  a  conliderable 
lime  as  food.  The  dried  Helh  which  is  brought  to 
England,  is  juflly  eifeemed  by  Dr  Lewis  to  be  total- 
ly inlignificant.  A  volatile  fait  was  formerly  drawn 
from  vipers,  and  fold  at  a  great  price,  as  a  fovereign 
remedy  againft  the  bites  of  vipers  and  other  poifon- 
ous animals  ;  but  it  is  now  found  not  to  be  materially 
different  from  the  volatile  alkaline  falts  procured  by 
diflilling  other  animal  fubftances. 

2.  The  berus,  or  common  Britifli  viper,  is  found  in 
many  countries  of  Europe.     They  fwarm  in  the  He- 


brides, or  wellern  Britidi  illes,  and  abound  in  many    Coluber. 

parts  of  Britain;  particularly  in  the  dry,  Itony,   and  ' v 

chalky  coLUuies.  According  to  Mr  Pennant  and  other 
naturalills,  they  are  viviparous,  but  proceed  from  an 
nucrnal  egg.  The  eggs  are,  as  it  were,  chained  to- 
gether; and  each  about  the  lizc  of  the  egg  of  a  black- 
bird. This  viper  feldom  grows  longer  than  two  feet ; 
though  Mr  Pennant  tells  us  he  once  law  a  female 
(which  is  nearly  a  third  larger  than  the  male)  ahuoli: 
three  tcct  long.  The  ground  colour  of  the  nude  is  of 
a  dirty  yellow,  that  of  the  female  deeper.  Its  back  is 
marked  the  whole  length  with  a  ferits  of  rhomboidal 
black  fpots,  touching  each  other  at  the  points  ;  the 
fides  with  triangular  ones  ;  the  belly  entirely  black.  It 
hath  146  Icuta,  and  59  fcutellse.  There  is  a  variety 
wholly  black  ;  but  the  rhomboid  marks  are  very  con- 
fpicuous  even  in  this,  being  of  a  deeper  and  more  glof- 
fy  hue  than  the  reft.  The  head  of  the  viper,  fays  Mr 
Pennant,  is  inflated,  which  dillinguilhes  it  Irom  the  com- 
mon fnake.  Mr  Catefby  alhires  us,  that  the  dilicrtnce 
between  the  vipers  and  fnakes  or  other  ferpents  is,,  that 
the  former  have  long  hollow  fangs,  or  tulks,  with  an 
opening  near  the  point ;  the  neck  is  fmall,  the  head 
broad,  the  cheeks  extending  wide,  fcales  rough,  the 
body  for  the  mofi:  part  flat  and  thick  ;  they  Tre  How 
of  motion;  fwell  the  head  and  neck  when  irritated,  and 
have  a  terrible  and  ugly  afpeet.  Another  material 
dilference,  however,  conlids  in  the  prodiidtion  of  their 
young:  ihe  viper  hatches  its  eggs  within  itfelf,  and 
then  difcharges  the  young  ;  whereas  the  fnake  depo- 
lits  its  eggs,  which  are  therefore  externally  hatched. 
The  tongue  is  forked,  the  teeth  fmall ;  the  four  canine 
teeth  are  placed  two  on  each  fide  the  upper  jaw:  thefc 
inllruinenis  of  poifon  are  long,  crooked,  and  move- 
able;  capable,  like  thofc  of  the  former  fpecies,  of  be- 
ing raifed  or  deprefl'ed  at  the  pleafure  ot  the  animal, 
and  they  inltil  their  poifon  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
vipers  are  faid  not  to  arrive  at  their  full  growth  till  they 
are  fix  or  feven  years  old  ;  but  they  are  capable  of  en- 
gendering at  two  or  three.  They  copulate  in  May, 
and  go  about  three  months  with  their  young.  Mr 
White  informs  us  %,  that  a  viper  which  he  opened  had  t  Hilt,  of 
in  it  15  young  ones  of  the  lize  of  earth-worms,  about  Silbum:, 
7  inches  long.  This  little  fry  illued  into  the  world  P-  ^i°- 
with  the  true  viper-fpirit  about  them.  They  twilled 
and  wriggled  about  with  great  alertnefs;  and  when 
touched,  they  erefted  themfelves,  and  gaped  very  wide, 
fliowing  immediate  tokens  of  menace  and  defiance,  tho' 
no  fangs  could  be  perceived  even  with  the  help  of  glaf- 
fcs:  which  the  author  remarks  as  an  inflance  among 
others  of  that  wonderful  inftincl  which  imprelles  young 
animals  with  a  notion  of  the  lituation  and  ufc  of  their 
natural  weapons  even  before  thefe  weapons  are  formed. 
Mr  Pennant  tells  us,  that  he  has  been  allured  of  a  fac'l 
mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  *,  who  was  far  from  »  yulga,- 
being  a  credulous  writer  (a),  that  the  young  of  the  Error,, 
viper,  when  terrified,  will  run  down  the  throat  of  the  P-  "-I- 
parent,  and  feek  for  fliclier  in  its  belly,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  young  of  the  opollum  retire  into  the 
ventral  pouch  of  the  old  one.  From  this  fome  have 
imagined  that  the  viper  is  fo  unnatural  as  to  devour 

its 


(a)  The  viper  catchers,  however,  infill,  that  no  fuch  thing  ever  happens.   See  Whhc's.  Nat.  Hin.ofSelbornt, 
p.  51. 
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its  own  yoisng  :  but  the  alTertion  defen'es  no  credit ; 
it  being  well  known  that  the  food  of  thcie  lerpciits  is 
ffogs,  toads,  lizards,  mice,  and,  according  to  Dr 
Mead,  even  an  animal  fo  large  as  a  mole,  which  they  are 
able  to  fwallow  entire,  their  throat  and  neck  being  ca- 
pable of  great  dillention.  It  is  alfo  faid,  from  good 
authority,  that  vipers  prey  on  young  birds  ;  but  whe- 
ther on  inch  as  nellle  on  the  ground,  or  whether  they 
climb  up  trees  for  them,  as  the  Indian  ferpents  do,  is 
quite  uncertain  ;  the  hit,  however,  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing recent ;   for  Horace  tells  us, 

Ut  ajjidi'iis  iwplumibus  puUis  avis 
Sirpentiumallapfis  t'miet.  EroD.  I. 

Thus  for  its  young  the  anxious  bird 
The  gliding  lerpent  fears. 
The  viper  is  capable  of  fupporting  very  long  ab- 
flinence;  it  being  known,  that  fome  have  been  kept 
in  a  box  fix  months  without  food,  and  yet  did  not  a- 
bate  of  their  vivacity.  They  feed  only  a  fmall  part 
of  the  year,  but  never  during  their  confinement ;  for 
if  mice,  their  favourite  diet,  fhould  at  that  time  be 
thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will  kill,  yet  they 
never  will  eat  them.  The  violence  of  their  poiibn 
decreafes  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  confine- 
ment, as  does  alfo  the  virtue  of  their  flefli  whatever 
it  is.  The  animals,  when  at  liberty,  remain  torpid 
throughout  the  winter  ;  but,  when  confined,  have  ne- 
ver been  obferved  to  take  their  annual  repofe.  The 
method  of  catching  them  is  by  putting  a  cleft  flick  on 
or  near  their  head  ;  after  which  they  are  fiezed  by 
the  tail,  and  inftantly  put  into  a  bag.  The  viper- 
catchers  are  very  frequently  bit  by  them  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  their  buhnefs,  yet  wc  very  rarely  hear  of  their 
bite  being  fatal.  Salad  oil,  if  applied  in  time,  is  laid 
to  be  a  certain  remedy.  The  flelh  of  the  Britilh  vi- 
per has  been  celebrated  as  a  reftorative,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  countries.  Mr  Keyller  relates,  that  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  ufed  to  feed  his  wife,  who  was  a  moll 
bcautiftil  woman,  with  capons  fattened  with  the  tleih 
of  vipers. 

3.  The  punftatus  of  Linnsens,  by  Mr  Catefby  cal- 
led the  •water-viper,  is  a  native  of  Carolina.  Accord- 
ing to  Linnceus  it  is  alh-coloured,  variegated  with 
yellow  fpots.  Mr  Catelby  informs  us,  that  the  head 
and  back  of  this  ferpent  are  brown  :  the  belly  marked 
tranlverfely  with  yellow,  and  alfo  the  fides  of  the 
neck.  The  neck  is  fmall,  the  head  large,  and  the 
mouth  armed  with  the  deftrtidtive  fangs  of  the  viper 
or  rattle-fuakt,  next  to  which  it  is  reckoned  the  lar- 
gefl  ferpent  in  this  country.  Contrary  to  what  is  ob- 
ferved in  mofl:  other  vipers,  thefe  are  very  nimble  and 
aftive,  and  very  dexterous  in  catching  filll.  In  fum- 
mer,  great  numbers  are  feen  lying  on  the  branches  of 
trees  hanging  over  rivers  ;  from  which,  on  tiie  ap- 
proach of  a  boat,  they  drop  into  the  water,  and  of- 
ten into  the  boat  on  the  mens  heads.  They  lie  in 
wait  in  this  manner  to  furprife  either  birds  or  fifli  :  af- 
ter the  latter  they  plunge  with  furprifing  fwiftncfs, 
and  catch  fome  of  a  large  lize,  which  they  bring  a- 
Hiore  and  fwallow  whole.  The  tail  of  this  animal  is 
fmall  towards  the  end,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt  horny 
point  about  half  an  inch  long.  This  harralcfs  little 
horn  hath  been  the  occafion  of  many  terrible  reports ; 
as,  that  by  a  jerk  of  its  tail,  the  animal  is  capable 
of  inftantly  deftroying  both  men  and  bcalls ;  that  a 


tree  flruck  with  this  terrible  horn,  in  a  fliort  time    Coluber. 

grows  black,  withers,    and  dies,    &c.    but  all   thcle  *— — v 

Mr  Catelby  allures  ns  have  not  the  leafl  foundation  in 
fad. 

4.  The  cherfea  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  where  it  is 
called  ajpihg.  It  is  a  fmall  reddilh  ferpent,  whole 
bite  is  faid  to  be  mortal.  Concerning  this  fpecies  Mr 
Pennant  afks,  "  Is  it  poliible  that  this  could  be  the 
fpecies  which  has  hitherto  efcaped  the  notice  of  our 
naturalifts  .'  I  the  rather  fufpert  it,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  is  a  fmall  fnake  that  lurks  in  the 
low  grounds  of  Galloway,  which  bites  and  often  proves 
fatal  to  the  inhabitants." 

J.  The  prefler  of  Linnasus,  or  black  viper  of  Mr 
Catefby,  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  is 
Iliort  and  thick,  ilow  of  motion,  ipreads  its  head  fur- 
prilingly  when  irritated,  very  flat  and  thick,  threat- 
ning  with  a  horrid  hils.  They»are  very  poifonoas  ; 
their  bite  being  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlefnake. 
They  frequent  the  liigher  lands,  and  are  of  a  rufly 
black  bolour. 

6.  The  coluber  luridns  of  Forfter,  called  by  Mr  Ca- 
telby the  bro'jjH  viper ,-  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries 
with  the  preceding.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  large 
in  proportion  ;  very  Ilow  in  its  motion,  even  w  hen 
threatened  with  danger :  notwithltanding  which,  it 
defends  itfelf  very  fiercely  when  attacked,  and  its  bite 
is  as  venomous  as  any.  They  prey  upon  efts,  lizards, 
and  other  animals  of  that  kind. 

Belides  thefe  fpecies  of  which  we  have  a  particular 
delcription,  the  following  are  alfo  reckoned  ainong  the 
poifouous  ferpents,  viz.  7.  The  atropos,  with  I3i  fcuta 
and  12  fcutellx.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  the  body 
white,  and  the  eyes  brown,  with  a  white  iris.  8.  The 
leberis,  with  1 10  fcuta  and  50  fcnttUse,  is  a  native  of 
Canada,  and  has  many  black  linear  rings.  9.  Th€ 
ammodites,  with  142  fcuta  and  52  fcutellae,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Kaft.  It  is  abont  fix  inches  long,  and  has 
a  flelhy  protuberance  on  its  nofe.  10.  The  afpis, 
with  146  fcuta  and  46  fcutella;,  is  a  native  of  France; 
and  is  of  a  reddilh  colour,  with  duiky  fpots  on  the 
back.  II.  The  lebetinus,  with  155  fcuta  and  46  fcn- 
tellx,  is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  is  of  a  cloudy  colour, 
with  red  Ipots  on  the  belly.  12.  The  fcvcnis,  with 
170  fcuta  and  42  fcutells,  is  likewife  a  native  of  Alia, 
and  is  afh-coloured  with  white  belts.  1 3.  The  (lollatus, 
with  145  fcuta  and  76  fcutellse,  is  a  native  of  Alia, 
and  is  of  a  grcyilh  colour,  with  two  white  fillets.  14. 
The  lattcns,  with  20;?  fcuta  and  52  fcutellae,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Indies.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  black  fpots. 
15.  The  naja,  with  195  fcuta  and  60  fcutells,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Eall;  Indies,  and  is  reckoned  the  mofl  poi- 
fonous  of  all  ferpents.  The  root  of  the  lignum  colu- 
brinum  (ophiorrbiza)  is  faid  to  have  been  pointed  out 
to  the  Indians  as  an  antidote  againll  the  bite  of  this 
ferpent  by  the  viverra  ichneumon,  a  creature  which 
fights  with  this  ferpent,  and  cures  itfelf  by  eating  of 
this  plant  when  wounded.  The  Indians,  when  bit, 
inftantly  chew  it,  fwallow  the  juice,  and  apply  the 
maiticated  root  to  the  puncture.  It  is  killed  by  the 
ichneumon.  16.  The  atrox,  with  169  fcuta  and  69 
fcutella;,  is  a  native  of  Afia.  It  is  of  a  hoary  colour, 
and  the  head  is  comprefTcd  and  covered  with  fmall 
fcales.  17.  The  niveus,  with  209  fcuta  and  62  fcu- 
tells,  is  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is  white,  and  with- 
out 
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Colub«r.  out  any  fpots.  18.  Tliecorallinus,  with  193  fcuta  and 
'^—^■r—'  82  fcutella;,  is  a  native  of  Alia.  It  is  greyilli,  with 
three  brown  lillcts.  19.  The  liipfas,  with  152  fcuta 
and  I3sfcutc]la3,  is  a  native  of  America.  It  is  of  a 
bluilh  colour,  with  the  margins  of  the  fcales  white. 
20.  The  mycferizans,  with  192  fcuta  and  168  fcuttl- 
Ise,  is  a  native  of  America.  It  is  ot  a  bhiilh-green  co- 
lour, hath  a  ilretchtd  out  triangular  fuout.  Inhabits 
uxes,  and  lives  on  infers. 

The  above  20  fpecies  are  all  the  ferpents  of  the 
genus  of  coluber  that  are  reckoned  poiloHous.  Of  the 
reJl  we  iliall  only  mention  the  following,  which  are  the 
mofl  remarkable. 

21.  The  erythrogafter  of  Forfber,  called  by  Mr  Ca- 
teiby  the  coppcr-bclUcd fiiiike,  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
and  grows  ibmetimesnear  to  the  fize  of  a  rattlefnake. 
It  is  of  a  br-own  colour  in  all  parts  of  his  body,  except 
the  belly,  which  is  of  a  red  copper  colour.  They  fre- 
quent water,  and  probably  prey  on  filli ;  but  they  will 
alfo  devour  birds  and  fuch  other  animals  as  they  are 
able  to  overcome.  They  are  bold  andaiftive,  frequent- 
ly entering  poultry-houfes,  devouring  the  fowls  and 
fucking  their  eggs. 

22.  The  conflriflor,  or  black  fnake,  is  a  native  of 
feveral  parts  of  America.  They  are  very  long,  fome- 
limes  mcafiiring  fix  feet,  and  are  all  over  of  fiiining 
black.  This  fpeciesis  notonlyperfeftly  harmlcfs,  but 
extremely  iifeful  in  clearing  the  houfe  of  rats,  which  it 
purfues  with  wonderful  agility  to  the  very  roofs,  and 
all  parts  of  barns  and  outhoufes,  for  which  good  fer- 
vices  it  is  cheridied  by  the  generality  of  Americans. 
It  is  alfo  faid,  that  it  will  dellroy  the  rattlefnake,  by 
twifting  round  it,  and  whipping  it  to  death.  In 
the  time  of  copulation  it  is  extremely  bold  and  fierce, 
and  will  attack  irankind  ;  but  its  bite  has  no  more  ef- 
feft  than  a  fcratch  with  a  pin.  It  is  fo  fwift  that 
there  is  no  efcaping  its  purfuit.  Many  ridiculous 
frights  have  happened  from  this  innocent  reptile.  As 
every  one  in  America  is  full  of  the  dread  of  the  rat- 
tlefnake, they  are  apt  to  fly  at  the  fight  of  any  of  the 
fsrpent  kind.  This  purfues,  foon  overtakes,  and  by 
twilling  round  the  legs  of  the  fugitive,  foon  brings 
him  to  the  ground:  but  he  happily  receives  no  hurt, 
but  what  may  refult  from  this  fright:  all  the  mif- 
chief  this  fpecies  does  is  to  the  lioufcvvives,  for  it  will 
fkim  their  milk-pans  of  the  cream,  and  rob  their  hen- 
roofls  of  all  the  eggs. 

23.  The  annulatus,  or  little  brown  bead-faake,  is 
always  fmall,  and  is  feldom  found  above  ground,  but 
commonly  dug  up,  and  found  twifting  about  the  roots 
cf  Ihrubs  and  plants.  All  the  back  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  have  tranfverfe  Ipots  of  brown  and  white  fo 
difpofcd  as  to  have  fome  refcmblance  to  a  firing  of 
Englilli  beads  ;  whence  probably  it  takes  it  name.  It  is 
quite  harmlefs,  and  is  a  naiiveof  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

24.  The  flagellum,  or  coach-whip,  fnake,  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  very  long,  (lender,  and  aftive.  It  runs 
fwiftly,  and  is  quite  inoftenlive  ;  but  the  Indians  imagine 
it  is  able  to  cut  a  man  in  two  with  a  jerk  of  its  tail. 

2J.  The  fulvius,  or  corn  fnake,  is  beautifully  mark- 
ed with  red  and  white,  refembling  a  fpecies  of  Indian 
corn,  whence  its  name.  It  is  harmlcfs  as  to  its  bite, 
but  frequently  robs  hen-roofts. 

26.  The  xllivus,  or  green  fnake,  is  all  over  of  a 
green  coLotir.     It  inhabits  Carolina ;  where  it  lives 


among  the  branches  of  trees  on  flics  and  other  infects.    Columb- 
It  is  of  a  fmall  lize,  and  ealily  becomes  tame  and  fa-       K'". 
miliar,  iniomuch  th.at  fome  people  will  carry  them  in  ^"'""'ba: 
their  bofom.  "^ 

27.  The  fafciatus,  or  wampum  fnake,  derives  its 
name  from  its  refcmblance  to  the  Indian  wampum.  It 
fometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  live  feet  ;  and  like 
other  large  fnakes,  is  very  voracious,  but  its  bite  is 
not  venomous.  The  back  is  of  a  dark  blue,  the  belly 
finely  clouded  with  fpots  of  a  brighter  blue;  the  head 
is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  rcll  of  the  body.  See 
further  the  article  Serpent. 

COLUMB-KILL.     See  Jona. 

COLUMBA,  the  Pigeon,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  palferes.  The  characters 
ot  this  genus  are  as  follow  :  tJie  bill  is  llrait,  and  dc- 
fceuds  towards  the  point,  the  noftrils  are  oblong,  and 
half  covered  with  a  foft  tumid  membrane  ;  and  the 
tongue  is  entire,  /.  s.  not  cloven.  There  are  about 
70  fpecies,  all  natives  of  different  countries.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  moll  remarkable. 

I.  The  oenas,  or  domeflic  pigeon,  and  all  its  beau- 
tiful varieties,  derive  tlieir  origin  from  one  fpecies, 
the  ftock-dove  ;  the  Englifli  name  implying  its  being 
the  (lock  or  ftem  from  whence  the  otiier  domeftic 
birds  fpring.  Thefe  birds,  as  Varro  obferves,  take 
their  Latin  name,  colnviba,  from  their  voice  or  coo- 
ing: and,  had  he  known  it,  he  might  have  added 
the  Britilh  alfo :  for  k'iommen,  kylobiuan,  kuhn,  and  kolin, 
lignify  the  fame  bird.  They  w  ere,  and  ftill  arc,  to 
be  found  in  moll  parts  of  Britain,  in  a  flate  of  na- 
ture ;  but  probably  the  Romans  firll  taught  the  Britons 
how  to  conftrucT;  pigeon-houfes,  and  make  the  birds 
domeftic.  The  charadlers  of  the  domeflic  pigeon  are 
the  following.  It  is  of  a  deep  bluilh  alh  colour  ;  tlie 
breaft  dallied  with  a  fine  changeable  green  and  purple  : 
'the  tides  of  the  neck  with  ftiining  copper  colour;  its 
W'ings  marked  with  two  black  bars,  one  on  the  coverts 
of  the  wings,  the  other  on  the  quill-fcathers  ;  the  black, 
white,  and  the  tail  barred  near  the  end  with  black. 
They  weigh  14  ounces.  In  the  wild  ftate  it  breeds 
in  holes  of  rocks  and  hollows  of  trees  ;  for  which  rta- 
fon  fome  people  ftyle  it  columba  cuvernalis,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  ring-dove,  which  makes  its  ncft  on  the 
boughs  of  trees.  Nature  always  preferves  fome  a- 
grecment  in  the  manners,  characters,  and  colours  of 
birds  reclaimed  from  their  wild  ftate.  This  fpecies 
of  pigeon  foon  takes  to  build  in  artificial  cavities,  and 
from  the  temptation  of  a  ready  provifion  becomes 
eafily  domefticatcd.  Multitudes  of  thefe  wild  birds 
are  obferved  to  migrate  into  the  fouth  of  England: 
and  while  the  beech-woods  were  fulFered  to  cover 
large  tracls  of  ground,  they  nfed  to  haunt  ihtm  in  my- 
riads, reaching  in  firings  a  mile  in  length,  as  thty 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  feed.  They  vifit  Britain 
the  latefl  of  any  bird  of  paii'age,  not  appearing  till 
November,  and  retiring  in  the  fpring.  Mr  Pennant 
imagines,  that  the  fummer  haunts  of  thefe  creatures 
are  in  Sweden,  as  Mr  Eckmark  makes  their  retreat 
thence  coincide  with  their  arrival  in  Britain.  Num- 
bers of  them,  however,  breed  on  cliffs  at  the  coall  of 
M^ales,  and  of  the  Hebrides.  The  varieties  produ- 
ced from  the  domeftic  are  very  numerous  and  ex- 
tremely elegant ;  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  names  ex- 
preffivc  of  their  fcvcral  propcities,  as  tumhUri,  cur- 
riers. 
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ricrs,j.icubhics,  croppers,  poiutirs,  rants,  ff/rtits,,  ov^h, 
'  irins,  &c.  The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  is  the  car- 
rier, of  which  an  account  is  already  given  under  the 
article  Carrieu  Pigeon.  The  nature  of  pigeons  is  to 
be  gregarious  ;  to  lay  only  two  eggs,  and  to  breed  ma- 
ny limcs  in  the  year.  So  quick  is  their  increafe,  that 
the  author  of  the  "  Oeconomy  of  N«i.ture"  obferves, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  14,760  pigeons  may 
come  from  a  fingle  pair.  They  bill  during  their  court- 
fiiip  :  the  male  and  female  fit,  and  alfo  feed  their  young, 
by  turns  :  they  cafl  provifion  out  of  their  craw  into 
the  young  one's  mouth;  and  drink,  not  by  Tipping, 
like  other  birds,  but  by  continual  draughts  like  qua- 
drupeds, and  have  mournful  or  plaintive  notes. 

2.  Thepalumbus,  or  ring-dove,  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia.  It  is  the  largeil  pigeon  we  have,  and 
might  be  diftinguiflied  from  all  others  by  its  fize  alone. 
Its  weight  is  about  20  ounces  ,  its  length  18,  the 
breadth  30,  inches.  The  head,  back,  and  covers  of 
the  wings,  are  of  a  bluifh  afli  colour  :  the  lower  fide 
ofthe  neck  and  breaft  are  of  a  purpiilh  red,  dallied 
with  a(h  colour:  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  fe- 
micircular  line  of  white  :  above  and  beneath  that,  the 
feathers  are  glolfy,  and  of  changeable  colours  as  oppo- 
fed  to  the  light.  This  fpecies  forms  its  nell  of  a  few 
dry  flicks  in  the  boughs  of  trees.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  domelticate  them  by  hatching  their  eggs  un- 
der the  common  pigeon  in  dove-houfes  ;  but  as  fbon 
as  they  could  fly,  they  always  took  to  their  proper 
haunts.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  they  aflemble  in 
great  flocks,  and  leave  oft  cooing,  which  they  begin 
injMarch  when  they  pair. 

3.  The  turtur,  or  turtle-dove,  is  a  native  of  India. 
The  lengih  is  12  inches  and  a  half;  its  breadth  21  ; 
the  weight  four  ounces.  The  irides  are  of  a  fine  yel- 
low, and  the  eye-lids  encompafled  with  a  beautiful  crim- 
fon  circle.  The  chin  and  forehead  are  whitifh  ;  the 
top  of  the  head  a(li-coloured,  mixed  with  olive.  On 
each  fide  of  the  neck  is  a  fpot  of  black  feathers  pret- 
tily tipt  with  white  :  the  back  afli-coloured,  bordered 
with  olive  brown  :  the  fcapulars  and  coverts  of  a  red- 
diflt  brown  fpotted  with  black  :  the  breaft  of  a  light 
purplidired,  havingthe  verge  of  each  feather  yellow  : 
the  belly  white.  The  tail  is  three  inches  and  a  half 
long  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  a  dulky  brown  : 
the  others  black,  with  white  tips  ;  the  end  and  exte- 
rior fide  of  the  outmoft  feathers  wholly  wliite.  In  the 
breediiig  feafon  thefe  birds  are  found  in  Buckingham- 
Ihire,  Gloucefterlhire,  Shropfliire,  and  the  weft  of 
England.  They  are  very  fliy  and  retired,  breeding  in 
thick  woods,  generally  of  oak  ;  in  autumn  they  mi- 
grate into  other  countries. 

4.  Tlie  pafTcrina,  or  grounj-dovc  of  Carolina,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  lark.  The  bill  is  yellow,  and 
black  at  the  end  :  the  iris  red  ;  the  breaft  and  whole 
front  of  a  changeable  purple,  with  dark  purple  fpots ; 
the  large  quill-feathers  are  of  a  ruddy  purple  :  the  legs 
and  feetof  adirty  yellow  ;  but  the  whole  bird  has  fiich 
a  compofition  of  colours  in  it,  that  a  very  particular 
defcription  is  impoffible.  They  fly  many  of  them  to- 
gether, and  make  Ihort  flights  from  place  to  place,  ge- 
nerally lighting  on  the  ground. 

5.  The  migratoria,  or  pigeon  of  palfage,  is  about 
the  fize  of  an  Englifli  wood-pigeon  ;  the  bill  black  ; 
iris  red  ;  the  head   of  a  duiky  blue  ;   the  breaft  and 
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belly  of  a  faint  red;   above  the  flioulder  of  tlic  wing  Columbi, 

there  is  a  patch  of  feathers  fliining  like  gold  ;  the  wing  ' ^ 

is  coloured  like  the  head,  having  fomc  few  fpots  of 
black  (except  that  the  larger  feathers  of  it  are  dark 
brown),  with  fome  white  on  the  exterior  vanes  ;  the 
tail  is  very  long,  and  covered  with  a  black  feather, 
mtdcr  which  the  reft  are  white  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are 
red.  They  come  in  prodigious  numbers  from  the 
north,  to  winter  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  In  thcf« 
countries  they  rooft  upon  one  another's  backs  in  fuch 
quantities  that  they  often  break  down  the  limbs  of  oaks 
which  fupport  them,  and  leave  their  dung  fome  inches 
thick  below  the  trees.  In  Virginia  Mr  Catelby  has 
feenthem  fly  in  fuch  continual  trains  for  three  days 
fucceflively,  that  they  were  not  loft  fight  of  for  the 
leaft  interval  of  time,  but  fomcwhere  in  the  air  they 
were  feen  continuing  their  flight  fouthward.  They 
breed  in  rocks  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  lakes  far  north 
of  St  Lawrence.  They  fly  to  the  fouih  only  in  hard 
winters,  and  are  never  known  to  return. 

6.  The  coronata,  or  great  crowned  pigeon,  a  very 
large  fpecies,  the  fize  of  a  turkey.  The  bill  is  black, 
and  two  inches  long;  the  irides  are  red;  the  head 
neck,  breaft,  belly,  fides,  thighs,  and  under  tail  co- 
verts, cinereous  blue ;  the  head  is  crefted  ;  the  back, 
rump,  fcapulars,  and  upper  tail  covers,  are  of  a  deep 
afli-culour,  with  a  mixture  of  purpiilh  chefnut  on  the 
upper  part  ofthe  back  and  fcapulars  ;  the  wing-coverts 
are  alh-coloured  within,  and  purpiilh  chefnut  on  the 
outfide  and  tip  ;  quills  deep  blackifh  alli-colour  ;  tail 
the  fame,  but  of  a  light  afli-colour  at  the  tip  ;  the  legs 
are  blackilh.  This  (pecics  inhabits  the  Mollucca  illes 
and  New  Guinea,  and  has  been  brought  to  England 
alive.  Buffbn  mentions  five  having  been  at  once  alive 
in  France.  In  fize  it  far  exceeds  any  of  the  pigeon 
tribe  ;  but  its  form  and  manners  tell  us  that  it  can  be- 
long to  no  other.  Indeed  Brillon  has  placed  it  with 
the  pheafants  ;  and  the p/anches  cnluiuhices  have  copied 
that  name  ;  but  whoever  has  obferved  it  cannot  doubc 
in  the  leaft  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  note  is  cooing  and 
plaintive,  like  that  of  other  pigeons,  only  more  loud 
in  proportion.  The  mournful  notes  of  thefe  birds 
alarmed  the  crew  of  Bougainville  much,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  them,  thinking  they  were  the  cries 
of  the  human  fpecies.  In  France  they  were  never  ob- 
ferved to  lay  eggs,  nor  in  Holland,  though  they  were 
kept  for  fome  time  ;  but  Scopoli  alTures  us,  that  the 
male  approaches  the  female  with  the  head  bent  into 
the  breaft,  making  a  noife  more  like  lowing  than  coo- 
ing ;  and  that  they  not  only  madeanefton  trees,  in 
the  mcaagery  wliere  they  were  kept,  but  laid  eggs. 
The  ncft  was  conipofcd  of  hay  and  ftalks.  The  fe- 
male never  fat,  but  flood  upon  the  eggs  ;  and  he  fup- 
pofed  it  was  from  this  caufe  alone  that  there  was  no 
produce.  They  are  faid  to  be  kept  by  fome,  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  in  their  court-yards,  as  dcmeftic  poultry. 
The  Dutch  at  the  Molluccas  call  them  cri.-wii-vogel. 
M.  Sonnerat,  as  wellasDairipier,  found  thefe  in  plenty 
at  New  Guinea  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
originally  tranfported  from  that  place  into  Banda,  from 
whence  the  Dutch  chiefly  now  procure  them. 

Among  the  great  number  of  other  fpecies  of  colum- 
b.t,  there  are  fome  very  fmall,  not  larger  than  a  wood- 
lark.  The  Malacca  pigeon  defcribed  by  Sonnerat  is 
little  bigger  than   the  houfc-fparrow.     It  is  a  nioft 
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bciuiuful  fpecies,  and  the  flelh  laid  to  be  extremely  de- 
'  iicatc.  It  lias  been  tranl'ported  into  the  ille  of  France, 
r/here  it  has  nniltiplied  exceedingly. 

Pigeons,  belides  being  efleeiiitd  as  a  delicacy  for  the 
table,  are  of  vaUie  on  other  accounts.  Their  dmig  is 
thono'ht  to  be  lb  good  amendment  for  fome  kinds  of 
land,  that  it  has  been  fetched  16  miles,  and  a  load  of 
coals  has  been  given  for  a  load  of  it  :  it  is  alio  iifcd 
for  tanning  the  upper-leathers  of  Ihoes,  as  well  as  ap- 
plied as  a  cataplaim  to  this  day.  Indeed  formerly  falt- 
petre  was  collected  from  it.  The  greatell  ufc  of  pi- 
geons is  at  Ifpahan  in  Perlia,  ■svhere  there  are  record- 
ed to  be  above  3000  pigeon- houfes,  and  thcfc  kept  by 
the  Turks  alone,  as  Chriftians  are  not  allowed  to  keep 
any.  Dr  Pococke  mentions  the  frequency  of  pigeon- 
Iioufes  in  Egypt :  adding,  that  the  pigcon-houie  is 
reckoned  a  great  par:  of  the  cllate  of  the  huiband- 
man  ;  and  the  common  proverb  in  thofe  parts  is,  that 
a  man  who  has  a  pigeon-houfc  need  not  be  carctul 
about  the  difpofal  of  his  daughter.  Tavernier  fays 
that  their  dung  is  ufed  to  fnioke  melons.  Tlic  ufual 
way  taken  to  entice  pigeons  to  remain  where  they  are 
intended,  is  to  place  what  is  called  ^fttlt-cat  near  ihem  ; 
this  is  compofed  of  loam,  old  rnbbi!h,  and  fait,  and 
will  fo  efFecfually  anfwer  the  pnrpofe  as  to  decoy  them 
frosi  other  places,  and  is  therefore  held  illegal. 

CoLUMBA  (St),  in  alluilon  to  whofe  name  the  if- 
land  of  Jona  (one  of  the  Hebrides)  received  its  name  ; 
Jo7ia  being  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying 
a  dove.  This  holy  man,  inlfigated  by  his  zeal,  left 
his  native  country,  Ireland,  in  the  year  565,  with  the 
pious  defign  of  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  Pilots.  It 
appears  that  he  left  his  native  ioil  with  warm  refent- 
iiient,  vowing  never  to  make  a  fettlement  within  fight 
of  that  hated  illand.  He  made  his  iiril  trial  at  Oran- 
iay  ;  and  finding  that  place  too  near  to  Ireland,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wiih  at  Hy ,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
Jona  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  repeated  here  the 
experiment  on  feveral  hills,  erc^liling  on  each  a  heap 
of  llones  ;  and  that  which  he  lail  alcended  is  to  this 
day  called  Carnan-chiil-rih-Eiriun,  or  "  The  emi- 
nence of  the  back  turned  to  Ireland." 

Columba  was  foon  diitinguilhed  by  the  fanclity  of 
his  manners  :  a  miracle  that  he  wrought  fo  operated 
on  the  Piftifh  king  Bradeus,  that  he  immediately  made 
a  prefent  of  the  little  ifle  to  the  faint.  It  feems  that 
his  majefty  had  refufed  Columba  an  audience  ;  and 
even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  order  the  palace-gates  to  be 
Ihut  againll  him  :  but  the  faint,  by  the  power  of  his 
word,  inilantly  caufed  them  to  fly  open.  As  foon  as 
he  was  in  poireffion  of  Jona,  he  founded  a  cell  of  monks, 
borrowing  his  inflitutions  from  a  certain  oriental  mo- 
naftic  order.  It  is  faid  that  the  firfl  religious  were 
canons  regular,  of  whom  the  founder  was  the  firfl 
abbot  ;  and  that  his  monks,  till  the  year  716,  differed 
from  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome,  both  in  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Eafter  and  in  the  clerical  tonfiire.  Columba 
led  here  an  exemplary  life,  and  was  highly  rcfpefted 
for  the  fanflity  of  his  manners  for  a  coniiderable  num- 
ber of  years.  He  is  the  firft  on  record  who  had  the 
ii.tiv\vj  oipcond piiht,  for  he  told  the  vidory  of  Aidan 
over  the  Pifts  and  Saxons  on  the  very  inftant  it  I'.ap- 
pened.  He  had  the  honour  of  burying  in  his  illand, 
Convallius  and  Kinnatil,  two  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
of  crowning  a  third.     -At  length,  v/orn  our  with  age, 
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he  died  in  Jona  in  the  arms  of  his  difciplcs  ;  was  in-  Colcmba- 
terred  there,  but  (as  the  Irjih  pretend)  in  after  times       nus 
tranllated  to  Down  >  w  liere,  according  to  the  epitaph,         U 
iiis  remains  were  depofited  with  thole  of  St  Bridget  F"*""'*^"' 
and  St  Patrick.  "       " 

Hi  trcs  in  Dum  tumulo  tumiil:intur  in  uno ; 
Brighia^   Patthius^  atcue  CclumLa  pius. 

But  this  IS  totally  denied  by  the  Scots  ;  who  affirm, 
that  the  contrary  is  fnown  in  a  life  of  the  faint,  tx- 
trafted  out  of  the  pope's  library,  and  tranllated  out 
of  the  Latin  into  Erfe,  by  Father  Cail  0  horcm  ;  which 
decides  in  favour  of  Jona  iixe  momentoits  difpute. 

COLUMBANUS,  a  faint  ar.d  a  pott,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  brought  up  to  a  religious  life  among  the 
difciples  of  St  Columba.  He  mad«  uncommon  pro- 
grefs  in  learning  ;  and  very  early  in  life  dillinguilhcd 
liimfclf  for  poetical  abilities,  by  the  compofuion  of  a 
book  of  pfahns,  and  a  number  of  moral  poems,  intend- 
ed alio  to  be  fet  to  muiic.  Jonas,  a  writer  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  hillory,  mentions,  that  Columbanus  belonged 
originally  to  a  monaftcry  of  the  name  of  Bcnuhor. 
The  fame  monallery  is  mentioned  by  St  Bernard  i-n  his 
life  of  his  friend  St  Malachi;  and  he  relates  that  it  fcnt 
out  a  great  number  of  monks,  who  fpread  over  Eu- 
rope. Columbanus  paffed  from  Britain  into  France, 
and  founded  the  monallery  of  Luxeville  near  Befan9on. 
He  had  been  kindly  received  and  patronifed  by  king 
Childebert  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  expelled  out  of 
France  by  the  wicked  queen  Brunichild.  He  retired 
to  Lombardy  in  Italy,  and  was  well  received  by  king 
Argulplius.  In  Lombardy  he  again  founded  the  mo- 
nailery  of  Bobio.  The  Regula  Ca^/iobiaiis  and  Peiii- 
tcnUalis,  which  he  eflabliflied  in  that  nionaftery,  have 
been  publifted  in  the  Codex  Reg:ilarH7ii  compiled  by  the 
learned  Holftenius.  He  was  cotemporary  wiih  Sr 
Benedid.  It  was  in  the  year  5S9  he  went  into 
France. 

COLUMBARIA  (anc.  geog.),  an  illand  like  a 
rock  on  the  well  of  Sicily,  oppoiite  to  Drcpanum  ; 
faid  by  Zonaras  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Canlia- 
ginians  by  Numerius  Fabius  the  conful.  Now  Colniii- 
bara,  with  a  very  ftrong  and  almoll  impregnable  cita- 
del (Cluverius). 

COLUMBINE,  in  botany.     See  AQ^tritFciA. 

COLUMBO-RooT,  an  article  lately  introduced  in- 
to the  materia  mcdica,  the  natural  hiftory  of  which  is 
not  yet  well  known.  According  to  Dr  Percival's  ac- 
count it  grew  originally  on  the  continent  of  America  ; 
from  whence  it  was  tranfplanted  to  Columbo,  a  town 
in  Ceylon,  which  gives  name  to  it,  and  fnpplics  all 
India  with  it.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  have 
for  a  long  time  ufed  it  in  difordcrs  of  the  flon:ach  and 
bowels.  They  carry  it  about  with  them,  anil  take  it 
lliced  or  fcraped  in  Madeira  wine.  Tliis  root  comes 
to  us  ill  circular  pieces,  which  arc  from  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  di\  ided  in- 
to/??//?^, wljich  meafure  from  two  inches  to  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  The  fides  are  covered  with  a  thick 
corrugated  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  line  on  its  external 
furface,  but  internally  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The 
furfaces  of  the  tranfverfe  feftions  appear  very  unequal, 
highefl  at  the  edges,  and  forming  a  concavity  towards 
the  centre.  On  fcparating  this  furface,  the  root  is 
obferved  to  confifl  of  three  lamina,  viz.  the  conical, 
which,  in  the  larger  roots,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
Y  '  thick  ; 
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Columbo.  tliick  ;  the  ligneous,  about  half  an  inch  ;  and  the  me- 
iluUary,  which  forms  the  centre,  and  is  near  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  laft  is  much  fofter  than  the  other 
parts,  and,  when  chewed,  feems  mucilaginous  ;  a  num- 
ber of  fmall  fibres  run  longitudinally  through  it,  and 
appear  on  the  furfacc.  The  cortical  and  ligneous  parts 
are  divided  by  a  black  circular  line.  All  the  thicker 
pieces  have  fmall  holes  drilled  through  them,  for  the 
convenience  of  drying.  Columbo-root  has  an  aroma- 
tic fuiell ;  but  is  difagreeably  bitter,  and  llightly  pun- 
gent to  the  tafte,  fouiewhat  refembling  muJlard-feed, 
when  it  has  lofl,  by  long  keeping,  part  ol  its  eUential 
oil.  Yet,  though  ungrateful  to  the  taile,  when  recei- 
ved into  tlie  Itomach,  it  appears  to  be  corroborant, 
antifeptic,  fedative,  and  powerfully  antiemetic.  In 
the  cholera  morbus  it  alleviates  the  violent  tormina, 
checks  the  purging  and  vomiting,  correfts  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  bile,  quiets  the  inordiuatc  motions  of 
the  bowels,  and  fpcedily  recruits  the  exhauifedllrength 
of  the  patient.  It  was  adminiilercd  to  a  great  number 
of  patients,  fometiuies  upwards  of  20  in  a  day,  afHift- 
ed  with  the  cholera  morbus,  by  Mr  Johnfon  of  Che- 
ller,  in  1756.  He  generally  found  that  it  foon  Hopped 
the  vomiting,  which  was  the  moft  fatal  fymptom,  and 
that  the  iiurging  and  remaining  complaints  quickly 
yielded  to  the  fame  remedy.  The  dofe  he  gave  was 
from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  powder, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fymptoins.  Though  this  medi- 
cine po'ielles  little  or  no  aftringency,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  of  great  fervice  in  diarrhceas,  and  even  in 
the  dyfentery.  In  the  firfl  llage  of  thefe  diforders, 
where  aftringents  would  be  hurtful,  Columbo-root 
may  be  prefcribed  with  fafety  ;  as,  by  its  antifpaf- 
modic  powers,  the  irregular  aftions  of  the  primse  vias 
are  correfted.  But  as  a  cordial,  tonic,  and  antifeptic 
remedy,  it  anfwers  better  when  given  towards  their 
decline.  Its  efEcacy  has  alfo  been  obferved  in  the 
vomitings  which  attend  the  bilious  cholic;  and  infuch 
cafes,  where  an  emetic  is  thought  necefTary,  after  ad- 
minillering  a  fmall  dofe  of  ipecacuan,  the  ftomach  may 
be  walked  with  an  infulion  of  Columbo-roor.  This 
will  tend  to  prevent  thofe  violent  and  convuHive  reach- 
ings  which  in  irritable  habits  abounding  with  bile  are 
fometimes  excited  by  the  mildeft  emetic.  In  bilious 
fevers,  15  or  20  grains  of  this  root,  with  an  equal  or 
double  quantity  of  vitriolated  tartar,  given  every  four, 
five,  or  fix  hours,  produce  very  beneficial  efFeds. 
From  its  elScacy  in  thefe  bilious  difeafes  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  probable  that  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  yellow 
fever  cf  the  Wefl;  Indies,  which  is  always  attended 
with  great  ficknefs,  violent  reachings,  and  a  copious 
difcharge  of  bile.  The  vomiting  recur.";  at  fiiort  in- 
tervals, often  becomes  almofi  inceifant,  and  an  incre- 
dible quantity  of  bile  is  fometimes  evacuated  in  a  few 
hours.  Children  during  dentition  are  often  fubjeft  to 
fevere  vomitings  and  diarrhoeas.  In  thefe  cafes  the 
Columbo-root  is  an  ufeful  remedy,  and  hath  often  pro- 
cured almoft  inftant  relief,  when  other  efficacious  reme- 
dies have  been  tried  in  vain.  This  root  is  alfo  extreme- 
ly beneficial  in  a  languid  Hate  of  the  flomaeh,  attend- 
ed with  want  of  appetite,  indigeftion,  naufea,  and  fla- 
tulence. It  may  be  given  either  in  fubfiance,  with 
fome  grateful  aromatic,  or  infufed  in  Madeira  wine. 
Habitual  vomiting,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  wcaknefs 
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or  irritability  of  the  floraach,  from  an  irregular  gout,  Columbe, 
acidities,  acrimonious   bile,   or  an  increafed  and  de-  Columbus. 

praved  fecrction  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  is  greatly  re-  ' '■'~~' 

licved  by  the  ufe  of  Columbo-root,  in  conjundtion  with 
aromatics,  chalybeates,  or  the  teflaccous  powders.  In 
the  naufea  and  vomiting  occafioned  by  pregnancy,  an 
infufion  of  Columbo-root  fucceeds  better  than  any 
other  medicine  that  hath  been  tried. 

From  Dr  Percival's  experiments  on  this  root,  it  ap- 
pears, that  rcdliried  fpivit  of  wine  extra(Sts  its  virtues 
in  the  greatcll  perfection.  The  watery  infulion  is 
more  perilhable  than  that  of  other  bitters.  In  24 
hours  a  copious  precipitation  takes  place  ;  and  in  two 
days  it  becomes  ropy,  and  even  mully.  The  addition 
of  orange-peel  renders  the  infufion  of  Columbo-root 
lefs  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  An  ounce  of  the  powder- 
ed root,  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy,  and  14  ounces  of  water,  macerated  12 
hours  without  heat,  and  then  filtered  through  paper, 
afford  a  fufficicntly  firong  and  tolerably  pleafant  in- 
fufion. The  extraft  made  firfl  by  fpirit  and  then 
with  water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pihilar 
confillence,  is  found  to  be  equal  if  not  fuperior  in  ef- 
ficacy to  the  powder.  As  an  antifeptic,  Columbo-root 
is  inferior  to  the  bark  ;  but  as  a  correftor  of  putrid 
gall,  it  is  much  fuperior  to  the  bark  ;  whence  alfo  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  be  of  fervice  in  the  Well 
India  yellow  fever.  It  alfo  rellrains  alimentary  fer- 
mentation, without  impairing  digeftiou  ;  in  which  pro- 
perty it  refcmbles  muftard.  Hence  its  great  fervice 
in  preventing  acidities.  It  hath  alfo  a  remarkable 
power  of  neutralizing  acids  already  formed.  It  doth 
not  appear  to  have  the  leafl;  heating  quality  ;  and 
therefore  may  be  ufed  with  propriety  and  advantage  in 
the  phthifis  pulmonalis  and  in  heclical  cafes,  to  corredl 
acrimony  and  flrengthen  digeflion.  It  occafions  no 
difturbance,  and  agrees  very  v.ell  with  a  milk  diet,  as 
it  abates  tiatulence,  and  is  indifpofed  to  acidity. 

Columbo,  a  maritime  town  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon 
in  the  Eafl  Indies,  feated  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  its 
coaH,  and  fubjed;  to  the  Dutch.  E.  Long.  68.  10. 
N.  Lat.  7.  5. 

COLUMBUS,  or  Congregation  oj  St  Colvmbvs,  a 
fociety  of  regular  canons,  who  formerly  bad  ico  ab- 
beys or  monafleries  in  the  Britifli  ifles. 

Columbus,  (Chrillopher)  a  Genoefe,  the  celebra- 
ted navigator,  and  firll  difcoverer  of  the  illands  of 
America,  was  a  fubjeft  of  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth,  however,. 
are  known  with  certainty  ;  only  he  was  defcended  of 
an  honourable  family,  who,  by  various  misfortunes, 
had  been  reduced  to  indigence.  His  parents  were 
fea-faring  people  ;  and  Columbus  having  difcovered,  in 
his  early  youth,  a  capacity  and  inclination  for  that 
w-ay  of  life,  was  encouraged  by  them  to  follow  the 
fame  profefTion.  He  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  14: 
his  firfl  voyages  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean frequented  by  the  Genoefe  ;  after  which  he 
took  a  voyage  to  Iceland  ;  and  proceeding  (lill  further 
north,  advanced  leveral  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  After  this,  Columbus  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  a  famous  fea-captain  of  his  own  name  and  tamily. 
This  man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expence  ;  and  by  cruifing,  fometimes  againfl 
the  Mahometans  and  fometimes  againft  the  Venetians, 
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Oolumbus.  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  liad  acquired  botli 
* ■^ '  wealtli  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  conti- 
nued for  fcveral  years,  no  lefs  dillinguilhtd  lor  his 
courage  than  his  experience  as  a  iailor.  At  length,  in 
an  obllinate  engagement  off  the  coaft  of  Portugal, 
with  fome  Venetian  caravals  returning  riclily  laden 
from  the  Low  Countries,  the  velFelon  board  which  he 
ferved  took  tire,  together  with  one  of  the  enemies  ihips 
to  which  it  was  fall  grappled.  Columbus  tlirew  him- 
felf  into  the  fea  ;  laid  holJ  of  a  floating  oar  ;  and  by  the 
fupportof  it,  and  his  dexterity  infwiuiming,  he  leach- 
ed the  Ihore,  though  above  two  leagues  dillant. 

After  this  difader,  Columbus  repaired  to  Lillion, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Pere- 
flrello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry 
in  his  early  navigations,  and  who  had  dilcovered  and 
planted  the  illandsof  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Having 
got  pofli;irion  of  the  journals  ;uid  charts  of  this  experi- 
enced navigator,  Columbus  was  feized  with  an  irreililible 
defire  of  viliting  unknown  countries.  In  order  to  in- 
dulge it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued 
during  feveral  years  to  trade  with  that  illand,  the  Ca- 
naries, Azores,  the  fettlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  the 
other  places  which  the  Portuguefe  had  difcovercd  on 
the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  in  fuch  a  number  of 
voyages,  Columbus  now  became  one  of  the  mofl  fkil- 
ful  navigators  in  Europe.  At  this  time,  the  great  ob- 
jeft  of  difcovery  was  a  pallage  by  fea  to  the  Eail 
Indies.  This  was  attempted,  and  at  laft  accomplillied 
by  the  Portuguefe,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  palTage, 
however,  fuppofingit  to  be  really  accomplilhed,  which 
as  yet  it  was  not,  fct  Columbus  on  conlidering  whe- 
ther a  Ihorter  and  more  direft  paflage  to  thcfe  regions 
might  not  be  found  out  ;  and,  after  long  conlidcraiion, 
he  became  thoroughly  convinced,  that,  by  failing 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dire>!:tly  towards  the  weft, 
new  countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the 
vaft  continent  of  India,  mufl  infallibly  be  difcoyered. 
His  reafons  for  this  were,  in  the  firll  place,  a  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
then  known,  form  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  globe.  It 
was  fuitable  to  our  ideas,  concerning  the  wifdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Author  of  nature,  to  believe,  that 
the  vafl  fpace,  flill  unexplored,  was  not  entirely  co- 
vered by  a  wade  and  barren  ocean,  but  occupied  by 
countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared 
likewife  extremely  probable,  that  the  continent  on 
this  fide  the  globe  was  balanced  by  a  proportional 
quantity  of  land  in  the  other  hemifphere.  Thefe 
conjeftures  were  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  mo- 
dern navigators.  A  Portuguefe  pilot  having  llretch- 
cd  farther  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at  that  time, 
took  up  a  piece  of  timber,  artificially  carved,  floating 
upon  the  fea  ;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a 
wcfl:erly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  fome 
unknown  land  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Columbus's 
brother-in-law  had  found  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira 
ifles  a  piece  of  timber  falhioned  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  brought  by  the  fame  wind ;  and  had  feen  alfo 
canes  of  an  enormous  (ize  floating  upon  the  waves, 
which  refembled  thofe  defcribed  by  Ptolemy,  as  pro- 
duflions  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  Indies.     After  a  courfe 


of  wcllerly  winds,  trees  torn   up  by  tlie  roots  u'eie  Cohimlii*. 

often  driven  upon  the  coall  of  the  Azores ;    and  at  '"— ~ ' 

one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  fingular 
features,  which  refembled  neither  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  nor  Africa,  were  call  afliore  there.  The  moll 
cogent  reafon,  however,  was  a  miftakcn  notion  of 
the  ancient  geographers  concerning  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent of  the  continent  of  India.  Though  hardly  any  of 
them  had  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Ganges,  fome 
Greek  writers  had  ventured  to  defcribe  tlie  provinces 
beyond  that  river,  which  they  reprcfentcd  as  regions 
of  an  immenfe  extent.  Ctelias  afiirmed  iliat  India 
was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  Alia.  Onclicritus,  whom 
Pliny  the  naturalill  follows,  contended  that  it  was  equal 
to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchusaf- 
fcrted  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  from 
one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other  in  a  llraight  line.  The 
journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  into  Afia  in  the 
15th  century,  and  who  had  proceeded  towards  the  eafl 
far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever 
advanced,  feemed  alfo  fo  much  to  confirm  thefe  ac- 
counts, that  Colombus  was  perfuaded,  that  the  dillance 
from  the  mofl  wellerly  part  of  Europe  to  the  mofl 
eafterly  part  of  Afia  was  not  very  confiderable  ;  and 
that  the  lliortefl,  as  well  as  mofl;  direft  courfe  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  call,  was  to  be  found  by  failing 
due  well. 

In  1474,  Columbus  communicated  his  ideas  on  this 
fubjeft  to  one  Paul  a  phyfician  in  Florence,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  cofmography.  He 
approved  of  the  plan,  fuggefted  feveral  faOts  in  con- 
firmation of  it,  and  warmly  encouraged  Columbus 
to  perfcvere  in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  which 
mufl  redound  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country 
and  the  benefit  of  Europe.  Columbus,  fully  fatisficd 
of  the  truth  of  his  fyllem,  was  impatient  to  fet  out  on 
a  voyage  of  difcovery.  The  firfl;  ftep  towards  this 
was  to  fecure  the  patronage  of  Ibine  of  the  confider- 
able powers  of  Europe  capable  of  undertaking  inch  an 
enterprife.  He  applied  firfl  to  the  republic  of  Cieiioa  ; 
but  his  countrymen,  ft  rangers  to  his  abilities,  incon- 
fiderately  rejeded  his  propofal  as  the  dream  ol  a  chi- 
merical projcc'^tor,  and  thus  loll  for  ever  the  opportu- 
nity of  reflioring  their  commonw  ealth  to  its  aiicjcnc 
luftre.  His  next  application  was  to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, where  King  John  II.  liftcned  to  him  in  the  mofl 
gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confidcratioii  of 
his  plan  to  Diego  Ortiz,  billiop  of  .Ceuta,  and  two 
Jewilli  phylicians,  eminent  cofmographers.  wliom  he 
was  accultomed  to  confult  in  mailers  of  this  kind. 
Unhappily  thefe  were  the  perfons  who  had  been  the 
chief  diredors  of  the  Portuguefe  navigations,  and  had 
advifed  to  fcarch  for  a  paflage  to  India  by  fleering  a 
courfe  directly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus  had 
recommended  as  (horter  and  more  certain.  They 
could  not  therefore  approve  of  his  propofal,  without 
fubinilting  to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning 
their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  fuperio- 
rity.  The  refult  of  their  conferences  was,  that  they 
advifed  the  king  to  fit  out  a  vclFel  privately,  in  order  to  ' 

attempt  the  propofed  difcovery,  by  following  exactly 
the  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed  to  point  our.  yolin, 
forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fentiinentsof  a  monarch, 
meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.  But  the  pilot 
chofen  to  execute  Columbus's  plan  had  neitlicr  the  ge- 
Y  2  nius 
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Columbus,  niiis  nor  fortitude  of  its  author.    Contrary  windsarofe  ; 

" " '  no  fign  of  approaching  land   appeared  ;  his  courage 

failed  ;  and  lie  returned  to  Lilboa,  execrating  the  pro- 
jedi  as  equilly  extravagant  and  dangerous. 

On  difcovering  this  dilhonourable  tranfaftion,  Co- 
lumbus immediately  quitted  Portugal,  and  applied  to 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  but  Icll  he  Ihould  be  here  again  dif- 
appoiated,  he  feut  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  Eng- 
land, to  whom  he  h.id  fully  communicated  his  ideas, 
in  order  that  he  might  ncgociaie  at  the  fame  time 
with  Henry  VI 1,  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moll 
fagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  of  Europe.  Bar- 
tholomew was  very  unfortunate  in  his  voyage :  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  llripped  him  of 
every  thing,  and  detained  him  a  priioner  for  feveral 
years.  At  laft  he  made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in 
London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  inuigence,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  himfelf,  during  a  conliderable  time, 
in  dra\\'ing  and  ftlling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  upas 
much  money  as  would  piirchafe  him  a  decent  drels  in 
which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  The 
propofals  were  received  by  Henry  with  more  approba- 
tion than  by  any  monarch  to  whom  they  Iiad  hitherto 
been  prefented. 

Columbus  himfelf  made  his  propofals  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  not  without  many  doubts  of  iuccefs,  which 
foon  appeared  to  be  well  founded.  True  fcicnce  had 
as  yet  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  ilie  kingdom  of  Spain, 
that  mod  of  ihofe  to  wlioni  the  confideraiion  of  his 
plan  was  referred  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  firft 
principles  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes.  Some, 
from  miftaken  notions  concerning  the  dimeniions  of 
the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to  thofe  remote 
regions  of  the  Eall  which  Columbus  cxpcded  to  dif- 
cover,  could  not  be  performed  in  kfs  than  three 
years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would  find 
the  occeau  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  feme  ancient  philofophers  ;  or  that  if  he  lliould  per- 
iill  in  fleering  weftwards  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  niuft  infallibly  pre- 
vent his  return,  and  he  muff  periOi  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  two  oppofite  liemifphcrcs,  which 
nature  had  tor  ever  disjoined.  Even  \\iLhout  deign- 
ing to  enter  into  any  p.irticnlar  dilcafiion,  ibme  re- 
jefted  the  fcheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit  of  a 
maxim  made  ule  of  by  the  ignorant  in  all  ages,  "  That 
it  is  prefumptuons  in  any  perfon  to  fuppofe  that  he 
alone  poirell'es  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the  rell  of 
mankind  united."  By  continual  difappointments 
and  delays,  he  was  at  lall  wearied  out,  and  rcfolved 
to  repair  to  the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  there.  He 
had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpofe,  and 
taken  meafures  for  the  difpofal  of  his  children  during 
his  abfence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  prior  of  the  mo- 
naflery  of  Rabida  near  Palos,  in  which  they  and  been 
educated,  earneftly  folicited  him  to  defer  his  journey 
for  a  Ihort  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  conliderable 
learning,  and  fome  credit  with  Queen  Ifabelia.  To 
her  therefore  he  applied  ;  and  the  confequence  of  his 
application  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back 
to  court,  accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fmall 
fura  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, ftill  regarded  the  project  as  chimerical  ;  and  had 
tke  addrefs  to  employ,  in  this   new  negociation  vrith 


him,  fome  of  the   perfons    who  had   formerly  pro-  Columliut. 

nounced  his  fcheme   to  be  imprafticable.     To    their  ~— v ■ 

aftonirtiment,  Columbus  appeared  before  them  with, 
the  fame  confident  hopes  of  fucccfs  as  formerly,  and 
inlilled  on  the  fame  high  recompencc.  He  propofed 
that  a  fmall  fleet  diould  be  fitted  out,  undei  his  com- 
mand, to  attempt  the  difcovery  :  and  demanded  to 
be  appointed  perpetual  and  hereditary  admiral  and 
viceroy  of  all  the  fcas  and  lands  which  he  fliould  difco- 
ver  ;  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  ariling  from 
them  fettled  iirevocably  upon  him  and  his  defcemicnts 
for  ever.  At  the  fame  time  he  ottered  to  advance 
the  eighth  part  of  the  fum  necellary  for  accompiilliing 
his  dcfign,  on  condition  that  he  Ihould  be  intitied  to  a 
proportional  fliare  in  the  adventure.  If  the  cnterprifc 
Ihould  totally  mifcarry,  he  made  no  flipulation  for  any 
reward  or  emolument  whatever.  Thefe  demands 
were  thought  unreafbnable  ;  Ifabelia  broke  off  the 
treaty  fhe  had  begun,  and  Columbus  was  once  more 
difappointed.  He  now  refblved  finally  to  leave  Spain  ; 
and  had  adually  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  his  jour- 
ney, when  he  Vi'as  overtaken  by  a  melfcnger  froni 
ifabelia,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Quintanilla  and  Santangcl,  two  of  Colum- 
bus's patrons,  again  to  favour  his  undertakings.  The 
negociation  now  vrent  forward  with  all  manner  of  fa- 
cility and  difpatch  ;  and  a  treaty  with  Columbus  was 
ligned  on  the  i  yth  of  April  1492.  'I  he  chief  articlci 
of  it  were,  that  Columbus  fliould  be  conftituted  high 
admiral  in  all  the  feas,  illands,  and  continents  he  iliould 
difcover,  with  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  that 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caflile  within  the  li- 
mits of  his  jurifdiction.  He  was  alfo  appointed  vice- 
roy in  all  thofe  countries  to  be  difcovered  ;  and  a 
tenth  of  the  products  accruing  from  their  productions 
and  commerce  \\as  granted  to  him  for  ever.  All  con- 
troverfies  or  law-fuits  with  refpci.^:  to  mercantile  tranf- 
aflions  were  10  be  determined  by  the  fole  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  He 
v.as  alio  permitted  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  the 
expence  of  the  expedition,  and  of  carrying  on  com- 
merce with  the  new  countries  ;  and  was  intitied,  in 
return,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit.  Rut,  though 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  was  joined  with  Ifabelia  in  this 
tranfaClion,  his  diflrufl  of  Columbus  was  ftill  fo  violent, 
that  he  refuted  to  take  any  part  in  the  cnterprife  as 
king  of  Arragon  :  and  as  the  whole  expence  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Caflile, 
Ifabelia  referved  for  her  fubje<5ts  of  that  kingdom  an 
excliifive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
from  its  fuccefs. 

At  laft  our  adventurer  fet  fail  with  three  fmall  fhips, 
the  whole  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed  L.4000, 
During  his  voyage  he  met  with  many  difnculties  from 
the  mutinous  and  timid  difpolltion  of  his  men.  He 
was  the  firfl  who  obferved  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pafs,  which  threw  the  failors  into  the  utmolt  terror. 
For  this  phenomenon  Columbus  was  obliged  to  invent 
a  reafon,  which,  though  it  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf,  yet 
ferved  to  difpel  their  fears,  or  filence  tlicir  murmurs. 
At  laft,  however,  the  failors  lofl  all  patience;  and 
the  admiral  was  obliged  to  promife  folemnly,  that  in 
cafe  land  was  not  difcovered  in  three  days  he  ihould 
return  to  Europe.  That  very  night,  however,  the 
iiland  of  San  Salvador  was  difcovered,  which  quickly 
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Columbus,  put  an  end  to  all  their  fears.     The  failors  were  then 

' " '  as  extr:iva;^'ant  in  die  praile   of  Columbusas  they  li.iJ 

before  been  iiifultat  in  reviling  and  threatening  him. 
Tliey  threw  themfelves  at  his  feet,  implored  his  par- 
don, and  pronaiinced  him  to  be  a  perfon  infpircd  by 
heaven  with  more  than  human  fagacity  and  tortitiide, 
in  order  to  acconiplilh  a  defign  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas 
and  conception  of  all  former  ages.  Having  vifited  fc- 
veral  of  the  Well  India  illands,  and  fettled  a  colony  in 
*  See  Hlf-  Hifpaniola*,  he  again  fct  fail  for  Spain  ;  and  after  ef- 
fatiiola.  caping  great  dangers  from  violent  tempells,  arrived  at 
iheport  of  Pales  on  the  15th  of  March  149?. 

As  loon  as  Columbus's  Ihip  was  difcovered  ap- 
proaching, all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly 
to  the  Ihore,  where  they  received  the  admiral  with 
royal  honoui's.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona, 
and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint 
the  king  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no 
lefs  delig'r.ted  than  allonilhed  with  this  nnexpeded 
event.  They  gave  orders  for  conducing  him  into 
the  city  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  They  received 
him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  feated  on  a  throne 
under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached, 
they  flood  up  ;  and,  raiung  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs 
their  hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his  feat  upon  a 
chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circumlfantial 
acconnt  of  his  voyage.  When  he  had  finilhed  his  ora- 
tion, which  he  delivered  with  much  modelfy  and  lini- 
plicity,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered 
lip  folemn  thanks  to  God  for  the  difcovery .  Every  pof- 
fible  mark  of  honour  that  could  be  fuggefted  by  gra- 
titude or  admiration  was  conferred  on  Columbus  ;  the 
former  capitulation  was  confirmed,  his  family  was  en- 
nobled, and  a  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped,  to 
enable  him  to  tro  in  queftof  thofe  more  opulent  coun- 
tries which  he  ftill  confidently  expected  to  find. 

Notwitiill.inding  all  this  refpeft,  hovyfevcr,  Cohim- 
biswas  no  loiiger  regarded  than  he  was  fucccfsful. 
The  colonifts  he  carried  over  with  him  were  to  the 
lalf  degree  unreafonable  and  unmanageable  ;  fo  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ufe  fome  feverities  with  them  ;  and 
comp' .lints  were  made  to  the  court  of  Spain  againfi; 
him  for  cruelty.  On  this,  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a 
knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Columbus  ;  with  orders,  in  cafe  he  found 
the  charge  of  maladminiftration  proved,  to  fuperfcde 
him,  and  alfume  the  office  of  governor  of  Kifpaniola. 
The  confequencc  of  this  was,  that  Columbus  was  fent 
to  Spain  in  chains.  From  thefe,  hosvever,  he  was 
freed  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity granted  him  of  vindicating  his  innocence.  He 
was,  however,  deprived  of  all  power  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  his  great  fervices,  and  tlic  folemnity  of  the 
agreement  between  him  and  Ferdinand,  Columbus  never 
could  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any  part  of  that  treaty. 
At  lad,  difgufled  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch 
■whom  he  had  ferved  with  fuch  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  and 
exhaufled  with  fatigues,  he  ended  his  life  on  the  29th 
of  May  1506. 

Columbus  (Bartholomew),  brother  to  Chriflopher, 
famous  for  hismarine  charts  and  fpheres,  which  he  pre- 
fcnted  to  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  died  in  t;i4- 

Columbus  (Don  Ferdinand),  fon  of  Chrilloplier, 
and  writer  of  his  life.     He  entered  into  the  ecclefiafli- 
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cal  (late  ;  and  founded  a  library  ;  v.hich  he  bequeathed  Cohimella 
to  the  church  of  Seville,  10  this  day  called   the  Colum-         II 
bin: library.     He  died  in  1  560.  Colur.-.K. 

COLUiMHLLA  (Lucius  Junius  Moderattis),  a  Ro-  '       " 
man  philofopher,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz,  and  lived  un- 
der the  emperor  Claudius  about  the  year  43.  He  wrote 
a  book  on  agnc-dture  iniiiled  Dc  A'f  Ri/jlic.T,  and  ano- 
ther De  Arbonl-js. 

COLUMEY,  a  town  of  Red  Rullia  in  Poland,  feat- 
ed on  the  river  Pruth,  towards  ihc  coi.lines  ol  Mol- 
davia, about  I'is  miles  from  Haliez,  and  63  fouth  of 
Leopol.  This  town  has  been  very  ill  treated  by  the 
Coilacks,  infomuch  that  it  is  now  inconlidcrable,  ih<>' 
there  are  fcveral  mines  of  fait  in  its  dillricl.  E.  Long. 
i6.  25.  N.  Lat  48.  45. 

COLUMN,  in  archiiefture,  a  round  pillar  made 
to  fupport  and  adorn  a  building,  and  compoftd  of  a 
bale,     a    fliaft,    and   capital.     See  ArvCHiTECi  l  re, 

"  ^rj- 
Co  L  U  M  NS,  dcnoiiiiimieJ (rum  their  rfc. — Aftronomi- 
cal  column  is  a  kind  of  obl'ervatory,  in  form  of  a  very ' 
high  tower  built  hollow,  and  with  a  fpiral  afceut  to  an 
armillary  fphcre  placed  a-top  for  obfcrvingthe  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  is  that  of  the  Doric 
order  ercclcd  at  the  Hotel  de  Soidbns  at  Paris  by  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicisfor  the  obfcrvations  of  Orontius  Fi- 
neus,  a  celebrated  allronoriier  of  that  time. 

Chroiiu'ogical Coix.MK,  that  which  bears  fome  luflo- 
rical  infcription  digcfted  according  to  the  order  of  time  ; 
as  by  luihxs,  olympiads,  falli,  epochas,  annals,  &c. 
At  Athens,  there  were  columns  of  this  kind,  v,hereon 
were  iuf.ribed  the  \\hole  hillory  of  Greece  digelled 
into  olympiads. 

t'tii.'eralCoi.uMK,  that  uhich  bears  an  urn,  wherein 
are  fuppofcd  tobeincloftd  the  aflies  of  fome  deccafed 
hero  ;  and  whole  fliaft  is  fonietimcs  overfpread  with 
tears  and  flames,  which  are  fymbols  of  grief  and  of 
immortality. 

Gnoinonic  Colvmx,  a  cylinder  whereon  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  reprefcnted  by  a  fliadow  of  a  flile.  Sec 
Dial. 

Hip oricr.l CoLVMK ,  is  thatwhofe  fliaft  is  adorned  with 
a  balfo-relievo,  running  in  a  fpiral  line  its  whole  length, 
and  containing  the  hiilory  of  fome  great  perfonagc  : 
fuch  are  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at  Rome. 

Hollow  CoLUMK,  that  which  lias  a  fpiral  llair-cafc 
withinfide  for  the  convenience  of  afcendiug  to  the  top  ; 
as  the  Trajan  column,  the  Itair-cafe  whereof  coiififis  of 
185  fteps,  and  is  illuminatedby  45  little  windows,  each 
of  which  is  divided  by  tambours  of  white  marble.  The 
monument,  or  fire-column,  at  London,  has  alfo  a 
flair-cafe;  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  top.  Thefe 
kinds  of  columns  are  alfo  called  coiumna  coclidc^,  or 
cochlidcte. 

Judicative  Column,  that  v^'hich  ferves  to  fliow  the 
tides,  &c.  along  the  fca-coafls.  Of  this  kind  there  is 
one  at  Grand  Cairo  of  marble,  whereon  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile  are  exprelled:  by  this  they  form 
a  judgement  of  the  fucceeding  feafon  ;  when  the  water, 
for  inflance,  afcends  to  23  feet,  it  is  a  fign  of  great 
fertility  in  Egypt.     See  Nilo.meter. 

JiiftruBive  CowMK,  that  raifed,  according  to  Jofe- 
phu3,  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  by  the  fons  of  Adam,  whereon 
were  engraved  the    principles  of   arts  and  fciences. 
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CiiUimn.    Baiulclot  tells  us,  that  the  fon  of  Pififtraliis  raifed   aao- 

'  ther  of  this  kind  of  llone,  containing   the   rales  and 

precepts  of  agriculture. 

Itinerary  Coi.viMX,  a  column  wiih  feveral  faces,  pla- 
ced in  the  crofs  ways  in  large  roads;  lerviug  to  ihow 
the  different  routs  by  infcripiions  thereon. 

Lafniry  CoLvni.s,s.l  Rome,  according  to  Feftus,  was 
a  column  erected  in  the  herb-market,  now  the  place 
Montaiinra,  which  had  acavity  in  its  pedeftal,  wherein 
young  children  abandoned  by  their  parents,  out  of  po- 
verty or  inhLimanity,  were  expofed,  to  be  brought  up 
at  the  public  expence. 

Li-gal  Column.  Among  the  Lacedemonians  there 
were  columns  raifed  in  public  places,  whereon  v\ere 
engraven  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  llate. 

Lmiilrophous  or  Boundary  Culumk,  that  which  iliows 
the  limits  of  a  kingdom  orcouuti-y  conquered.  Such 
was  thai  which  Pliny  lays  Alexander  the  Great  erefted 
at  the  extremities  of  the  Indies. 

Tvlanicbiary  ColuMK ,iroml\\c  Launmann/'i.e,  "  fpoils 
of  the  enemy  ;"  a  column  adorned  with  trophies  built 
inimitationof  trees,  whereon  the  fpoils  of  enemies  were 
anciently  hung.     See  Trophy. 

Meiiiorial  Column,  that  raifed  on  occafion  of  any 
remarkable  event  ;  as  the  monument  of  London,  built 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that  city 
in  1666.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow,  with 
a  winding  flair-cafe  ;  and  terminated  a-top  with  wa- 
ving flames.  There  is  alfo  another  of  the  kind,  in 
form  of  an  obelifk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  memory  of  ihe  famous  palfage  of  that 
river  by  the  great  Gullavus  Adolphus  and  his  army. 

I\L'uiaii  Column,  any  Column  which  fupports  a  bal- 
cony or  meniana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  column, 
Suetonius  and  Afcanius  refer  to  one  Menias  ;  who  ha- 
ving fold  his  houfc  to  Cato  and  Flaccus,  confuls,  to  be 
converted  in  a  public  edirice,  referved  to  himfelf  the 
right  of  raifmg  a  column  withoutllde,  to  bear  a  balcony, 
Y.hence  he  might  fee  the  fliews. 

Miiliary  Column,  was  a  column  of  marble  raifed 
by  order  of  Auguftus  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  fo- 
rum ;  from  whence,  as  a  centre,  the  diflances  of  the 
feveral  cities,  &c.  of  the  empire  were  reckoned,  by 
other  miiliary  columns  difpofed  at  equal  diflances  on 
all  the  grand  roads.  This  column  was  of  white  mar- 
ble, the  fame  with  that  which  is  now  feen  on  the  bal- 
luflrade  of  tlie  perron  of  the  capital  at  Rome.  Its 
proportion  is  maflive,  being  a  fliort  cylinder,  the  fym- 
bol  of  the  globe  of  the  earth.  It  was  called  viilliarimn 
aureum,  as  having  been  gilt,  atleall  the  ball,  by  order 
of  Angulhis.  It  was  reflored  by  the  emperors  Vefpa- 
fian  and  Adrian,  as  appears  by  the  infcripiions. 

Military  Column,  among  the  Romans,  a  column 
whereon  was  engraven  a  lift  oftheforces  in  the  Roman 
army,  ranged  by  legions,  in  their  proper  order  ;  with 
defign  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  number  of  fol- 
diers,  and  of  the  order  prcferved  in  any  military  ex- 
pedition. They  had  another  kind  of  military  column, 
which  they  called  fo//';/.'«i7  bi'llica,  Handing  before  the 
temple  of  Janus ;  at  the  foot  whereof  the  conful  decla- 
red war,  by  throwing  a  javelin  towards  the  enemies 
countries. 

Sepulchral  Column,  anciently  was  a  column  ercfted 
on  a  tomb  or  fcpulchre,  with  aitinfcriptiouon  its  bafc. 


Thofe  over  the    tombs  of  perfons  of  diflinflion  were    Column 
very  large  ;  ihofc  for  the  common  people  Inuill ;  ihtfe         11 
lalt  are  called //i-Ar  and  cippi.  Coluri. 

Statuary  Column,  that  which  fupports  a  ftatue.  Such  ^ 

was  that  erc<iled  by  Pope  Paul  V.  on  a  pcdcllal  before 
the  church  ot  St  Maria  at  Rome  ;  to  fupport  a  lUitue 
of  the  Virgin,  which  is  of  gilt  brafs.  This  column 
was  dug  up  in  the  temple  of  peace  ;  its  (haft  is  a  lingle 
bluck  of  white  marble  49V  feet  high,  and  five  feet  eight 
inches  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  term  jlatuary  column  may  likewife  be  applied 
to  Caryatides,  perfians,  termini,  and  other  human  fi- 
gures, which  do  the  oflice  of  columns  ;  and  which  Vi- 
truvius  calls  /f/o7//o«i.j  and  atlaina.  See  Architec- 
ture, n°  54. 

Trinvipkal Column,  a  column  ereftcd  among  the  an- 
cients in  Iiouuur  of  an  hero  ;  ihe  joints  of  the  flones, 
or  courfes  whereof,  were  covered  with  as  many  crowns 
as  he  had  made  dillerent  military  expeditions.  Each 
crown  had  its  particular  name,  as  vallaris,  which  was 
befetwith  fpikes,  hi  memory  of  having  forced  a  pali- 
fade.  Dibivdlis,  adorned  with  liitle  turrets  or  battle- 
ments, /or  having  moimtcd  an  aflault.  Navalis,  of 
prows  and  beaks  of  veliels  ;  for  having  overcome  at 
fea.  Obpdiunales,  or  gra?niiiaLs,  ofgrals;  for  having 
raifed  a  fiege.  Ovaas,  of  myrtle  ;  which  exprefl'ed 
art  ovation,  or  little  triumph  ;  a.nA  triumphalis ,  of  lau- 
rel, for  a  grand  triuHiph.     See  Crown. 

COLUMNARIUW,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  heavy 
tribute,  demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a  houfe.  It  was 
iirft  laid  on  by  Julius  Caefar,  in  order  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  extravagant  expences  laid  out  on  fumptuous  build- 
ings. 

COLUMNEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonattc.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  5 
the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched  and  entire  ;  gibbous 
above  the  bafe  ;  the  antherae  convex  ;  the  capfule  bi- 
locular.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  ot  Marti- 
nico,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  defcription. 

COLUMNIFERI,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants 
hit]iejrag)uc'/ita  p/icthoifi  naturalis  o{'Lim]xus,  in  which 
are  the  following  genera,  viz.  bixa,  corchorus,  helio- 
carpus,  kiggelaria,  microcos,  muntingia,  thea,  tilca, 
turnera,  triumfetta,  ayenia,  grevia,  helideres,  klein- 
hovia,  aJanfonia,  alcaea,  althaea,  bombax,  camellia, 
gofypium,  hermannia,  hibifcus,  lavatera,  malope,  mal- 
va,  melochia,  napaea,  pentapetes,  iida,  flewartia,  theo- 
broma,  nrcna,  waltharia. 

COLURES,  in  aftronomy  and  geography,  two  great 
circles  fuppofed  to  interfecl  each  other  at  right  angles 
in  the  poles  of  tlie  world,  and  to  pafs  through  the  fol- 
llitialand  equinodialppints  of  the  ecliptic.  See  Geo- 
graphy. 

COLURI,  a  little  ifland  in  the  gulf  of  Engia,  in 
the  Archipelago,  formerly  called  &/(///V.'i.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  of  the  fame  nime,  and  feated  on  the  fouth 
fide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the 
finelt  in  the  world.  The  famous  Grecian  hero,  Ajax, 
who  makes  fuch  a  figiire  in  Homer's  Iliad,  was  king 
of  this  illand.  It  is  now,  however,  but  a  poor  place  ; 
its  commodities  conlift  of  wheat,  barley,  tar,  rofni, 
pit-coal,  fpongcs,  and  pot-afhes,  which  tliey  carry  to 
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Cnlutea    Athens.     It  is  fevcn  miles  foutli  from  Athens,  aiid  is 
II         feparated  from  the  continent  by  a  llrait  about  a  mile 
Colymbus.  over. 

'•^~~'  COLUTEA,  BASTARD-SENA,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  3 2d  order,  Piii>ilio>uice,v.  The  calyx  is  ij^iiiii- 
quefid ;  the  legumen  intlated,  opening  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  bale.  There  are  three  fpecics,  all  of  them 
deciduous  flowering  llirubs,  adorned  with  many-lobed 
leaves,  and  butterriy-lhaped  flowers,  of  a  deep  yellow 
or  red  colour.  They  are  propagated  both  by  feeds 
and  layers,  and  are  hardy  enough,  though  they  fome- 
times  require  a  little  Ihelter  when  the  weather  is  very 
cold. 

COLYBA,  or  Colybus;  a  lerni  in  the  Greek  li- 
turgy, lignifying  an  oiicring  of  corn  and  boiled  pulfe, 
made  in  honour  of  the  faints,  and  fur  the  fake  of  the 
dead. 

Balfanion,  P.  Goar,  Leo,  Allatius,  and  others,  have 
written  on  the  fubjeft  of  colybcv  :  thefubftance  of  what 
they  have  faid  is  as  follows :  The  Greeks  boil  a  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  and  lay  it  in  little  heaps  on  a  plate  ; 
adding  beaten  peas,  nuts  cut  fmall,  and  grape-Hones, 
which  they  divide  into  feveral  compartments,  fepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  leaves  of  parlley.  A  little 
heap  of  wheat,  thus  feafoned,  they  call  xoxi/Ca.  They 
have  a  particular  formula  fur  the  bcnediftion  of  the 
colyb.t :  wherein,  praying  that  the  children  of  Babylon 
may  be  fed  with  pulfe,  and  that  they  may  be  in  better 
condition  than  other  people,  they  defire  God  to  blefs 
thofe  fruits,  and  thofe  who  eat  them,  becaufe  offered 
to  his  glory,  to  the  honour  of  fuch  a  faint,  and  in  me- 
mory of  the  faithful  deceafed.  Balfanion  refers  the 
inflitution  of  this  ceremony  to  St  Athanafuis ;  but 
the  Greek  Synaxary  to  the  time  of  Julian  the  apo- 
flate. 

COLYMBUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  anferes.  The  bill  has  no  teeth,  is  fubu- 
lated,  flraight,  and  lliarp-pointed  ;  the  teeth  are  in  the 
throat ;  the  noflrils  are  linear,  and  at  the  bafe  of  the 
bill ;  and  the  legs  are  unfit  for  walking.  This  genus 
includes  the  divers,  guillemots,  and  grebes  ;  of  which 
the  following  are  the  molt  remarkable  fpecies. 

I.  The  gry  lie,  or  black  guillemot,  is  inlength  14  inch- 
es, in  breadth  22  ;  the  bill  is  an  inch  and  an  half  long, 
flra'ght.llender,  and  black  ;  the  infide  of  the  mouth  red; 
on  each  wing  is  a  large  bed  of  white,  which  in  young 
birds  is  fpotted  ;  the  tips  of  the  lell'cr  quill-feathers,  and 
the  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  white  :  except  thofe,  the 
whole  plumage  is  black.  In  winter  it  is  faid  to  change 
to  white  ;  and  a  variety  fpotted  with  black  and  white 
is  not  uncommon  in  Scotland.  The  tail  coniills  of  12 
feathers ;  the  legs  are  red.  Thefe  birds  are  found 
on  the  Bafs  Ille  in  Scotland  ;  in  the  ifland  of  St  Kilda; 
and,  as  Mr  Ray  imagines,  in  the  Farm  Klands  off  the 
coafl  of  Northumberland.  It  has  alfobeen  feen  on  the 
rocks  of  Llandidno,  in  Caernarvonlhire,  in  Wales. 
Except  in  breeding-tiine  it  keeps  always  at  fea  ;  and 
is  very  difficult  to  be  fliot,  diving  at  the  fladi  of  the 
pan.  The  Welfii  call  this  bird  ccjca,:  longu-r,  or  "  the 
failor's  hatred,"  from  a  notion  that  its  appearance 
forebodes  aftorm.  It  vifits  St  Kilda's  in  march  ;  makes 
its  nclt  far  under  ground  ;  and  lays  a  grey  egg,  or,  as 
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Steller  fays,  whitilh  and  fpotted  with  rull,  and  fpcck-  Colymbuf. 
led  witli  alh-colour.  >— — v • 

2.  Ihe  troile,  or foulilh guillemot, weighs  240unccs: 
itslengthisivinchcs,  the  breadth  27',  ;  the  billisthrte 
inches  long,  black,  flraight,  and  (harp-puinted  ;  ncarthe 
end  of  the  lower  mandible  is  a  fmall  procefs  ;  the  infide 
of  the  mouth  yellow  ;  the  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  bill  are  Ihort  and  loft  like  velvet ;  from  the  eye  to 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  a  fmall  divifion  of  the 
feathers.  The  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  arc 
of  a  deep  moufc-colour;  the  tips  of  the  Idler  quill- 
feathers  white  ;  the  whole  under  part  of  the  body  is 
of  a  pure  white  ;  the  fides  under  the  wings  marked 
with  dufl-;y  lines.  Immediately  above  the  thighs  arc 
fomc  long  feathers  that  curl  over  them.  The  legs  are 
dulky.  They  are  found  in  amazing  numbers  on  the 
high  cliffs  of  feveral  of  the  Britilh  coalls,  and  appear 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  auk.  They  are  very  fimple 
birds :  for  notwithftanding  they  are  fhot  at,  and  fee 
their  companions  killed  by  them,  they  will  not  quit 
the  rock.  Like  the  auk  they  lay  only  one  egg,  which 
is  very  large  ;  fome  are  of  a  line  pale  blue  ;  others 
white,  fpotted,  or  molf  elegantly  ffrcaked  with  lines 
crolTing  each  other  in  all  directions.  They  continue 
about  the  Orkneys  the  whole  winter.  The  chief 
places  they  are  knovvn  to  breed  in  are  the  uninhabited 
ille  of  Priellholm,  near  the  ille  of  Anglefy  ;  on  a  rock 
called  Godrci'c,  not  far  from  St  Ives  in  Cornwall  ;  the 
Farm  iiles  near  the  coaftof  Northumberland  ;  and  the 
cliffs  about  Scarborough  in  Yorkliiire.  Tliey  are  alfo 
found  in  molt  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  to 
Spitfbergen,  the  coaft  of  Lapmark,  and  along  the 
white  and  icy  fea  quite  to  Kamptfchatka.  Is  frequent, 
ly  met  with  on  the  coafls  of  Italy  in  the  winter.  It 
is  alfo  known  in  Newfoundland,  and  in  a  few  parts  of 
the  continent  of  North  America,  but  has  not  hitherto 
been  talked  of  as  common.  The  lafl  Britilfi  voyagers 
met  with  it  on  the  coafl  north  of  Nootka  Sound.  It  is 
known  by  feveral  names  ;  by  the  Welch,  guilkni ;  at 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  ^/-/.'/A'/v/o/  or  fea-hen  ;  in 
Yorkfliire,  z^fcout ;  by  the  Cornilh,  kiddnh  ;  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts,  ■vjillock  ;  and  in  Kamtfchatka,  aru  or  kara. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  laft  kill  them  in  numbers  for 
the  fake  of  their  flclh,  though  it  is  certainly  very 
tough  and  ill  tafled  ;  but  more  cfpecially  for  their 
fkins,  of  which,  as  of  other  fowls,  they  make  gar- 
ments :  the  eggs  are  alfo  accounted  a  great  deli- 
cacy. 

3.  The  feptentrionalis,  or  red-throated  diver,  is 
more  elegantly  fliaped  than  the  others.  It  weighs 
three  pounds.  The  length  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is 
two  feet ;  to  the  toes  two  feet  four  inches  :  the  breadth 
three  feet  five  inches.  The  head  is  fmall  and  taper, 
the  bill  flraight ;  the  head  and  chin  are  of  a  fine  uni- 
form grey ;  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  marked  with 
diifky  and  white  lines  )iointing  downwards;  the  throat 
is  of  a  dull  red  ;  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body, 
tail,  and  wings,  of  a  deep  grey,  almofl  dufky  ;  but  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  and  the  back  are  marked  with  a 
few  white  fpots  ;  the  under  fide  of  the  body  is  white  ; 
the  legs  dufky.  This  fpecies  breeds  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  It  is 
found  alfo  in  Ruffia,  Siberia,  and  Kamtfchatka  ;  but 
does  not  hauiit  the  inland  lakes.  It  is  common  in  Ice- 
land 
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Colj-mbus.  land  and  Greenland,  where  it  Ijrecds  in  June,  and  lays 
'  "  '  two  alh-coloured  eggs,  marked  with  a  few  black  Ipu^s ; 
k  makes  its  ucll  in  the  grals  on  the  lliores,  compolcd 
of  mofs  and  grafs,  and  placed  contiguous  to  the  water. 
It  fwims  an;l  dives  well,  and  tiics  admirably,  and  while 
flying  is  ve:y  nnify.  It  feeds  on  I'mall  tilh,  crabs,  and 
fea  infecls.  In  the  fummer,  it  inhabits  the  rivers  of 
lludfon's  bay,  appearing  as  fuon  as  the  rivers  arc 
open.  Here  it  lays  in  June,  and  lines  the  ne(t  with  a 
little  down  from  its  own  breafl ;  the  young  riy  before 
the  end  of  Augufl,  and  they  all  depart  in  Sepien;ber. 
They  arc  called  by  the  natives  a'J'-^c-vioqiia.  They 
prey  much  on  the  tilh  entangled  in  the  nets  ;  but  arc 
often  thereby  caught  themfclves. 

4.  The  arclicus,  or  black  throated  diver,  is  l^imewhat 
larger  than  tlielafi::  the  bill  is  black,  and  alfo  the  front; 
the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck  cinereous ;  the  fides 
of  the  neck  marked  with  black  and  white  lines  pointing 
downwards  ;  the  fore-part  of  a  glolly  variable  black, 
purple,  and  green.  The  back,  fcapulars,  and  coverrs  of 
the  wings,  are  black,  marked,  the  two  hrft  with  fquare, 
the  laft  with  round  fpots  of  while  ;  the  quill-feathers 
dalky;  the  breall  and  belly  white  ;  the  tail  fliort  and 
black;  legs  partly  dufky,  and  partly  reddiih.  This 
fpecies  is  now  and  then  found  in  England,  but  is  not 
cominon.  It  is  fufficienily  plenty  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Frequent  in  the  inland  lakes  of  Siberia,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  arftic  regions;  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the 
Ferroe  Illcs  ;  and  in  America  at  Hudlon's  bay.  It  is 
fijppofed  to  cry  and  be  very  reftlefs  before  rain,  making 
a  great  noife  :  hence  the  Norwegians  tliink  it  impious 
to  deftroy  this  fpecies  ;  but  the  Swedes,  lefs  fuperlli- 
lious,  drefs  their  fkins,  which,  like  all  of  this  gen, is, 
are  exceedingly  tough,  and  ufe  them  for  gun-cafes  and 
facings  for  winter  caps. 

5.  The  glacialis,  or  northern  diver,  is  three  feet  five 
inches  in  length  ;  the  breadth  four  feet  eight ;  the  bill  to 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  four  inches  long,  black  and 
flrongly  made.  The  head  and  neck  are  of  adeep  black  ; 
the  hind  part  of  the  latter  is  marked  with  a  large  femilu- 
nar  white  band;  immediatelyiinderthe  throat  is  another; 
both  marked  with  black  oblong  ftrokes  pointing  down  : 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  deep  black  ;  glolftd 
with  a  rich  purple  ;  tlie  whole  under  fide  of  the  body 
is  white  ;  the  fides  of  the  breafl  marked  with  black 
lines  ;  the  back,  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  fcapulars, 
are  black  marked  with  white  fpots  ;  thofe  on  the  fca- 
pulars are  very  large,  and  of  a  fquare  iliape  ;  two  at 
the  end  of  each  feather.  The  tail  is  very  fliort,  and 
almoft  concealed  by  the  coverts,  which  are  duflviy, 
fpotted  with  white  ;  the  legs  arc  black.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  feveral  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  hut  is  not 
\-tYj  frequent  on  the  Britifli  fliores ;  nor  ever  fcen  fouth- 
ward  except  in  very  fevere  winters.  It  is  fcldom  met 
with  on  land,  being  for  the  mo.ft  part  on  the  open  fea, 
where  it  is  continually  diviuj;  for  fi!h,  which  it  does 
with  great  agility,  and  flics  high  and  well.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  where  it  breeds,  and  at 
that  time  frequents  the  frcfli  waters.  It  is  fufSciently 
plentiful  in  Norway,  and  all  along  the  arftic  coafls,  as 
far  as  the  river  Ob,  in  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The 
Barabinzians,  a  nation  lituated  between  that  river  and 
thelrtifch,  tan  the  breaftsof  this  and  other  water-fowl; 
whofe  Ikins  they  prepare  in  fuch'  a  nunncr  as  to  pre- 


fcrve  the  down  upon  them  ;  and  fewir.g  a  number  of  Cclyn-.Vui. 

them  together,  their  hufbands  fell  them,  to  make  pel-  ' ^ 

lices,  caps,  &c.  Garments  made  of  ihefe  are  very 
warm,  never  imbibing  the  leail  moiflurc  ;  snd  are  more 
lafling  than  could  be  imagined.  It  is  alfo  met  wi-th 
among  the  lakes  of  Kudfou's  bay.  The  natives  of 
Greenland  ufe  the  IViins  for  clothing;  and  the  I.1- 
dians  about  Kudfon's  bay  adorn  their  heads  with  cir- 
clets of  their  feathers.  At  the  lafl  place  it  is  inowu 
1-y  the  name  of  athii:t!c-7iioqua.  As  they  are  feldorn 
feen  on  the  fea-coails,  but  chiefly  among  the  lakes, 
they  are  called  by  the  Indians  inlr.nd  kens. 

6.  The  imnur,  or  embcr-goofc,  is  fuperior  in  fizc 
to  a  common  goofe.  The  head  is  d-ufty  ;  the  back, 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  clouded  with  lighter 
and  darker  fhades  of  the  fame.  The  primaries  ;-.nd 
tail  arc  blak  ;  the  under  fide  of  the  neck  fpotted  witk 
duiky  ;  the  breafl  and  belly  filvcry  :  the  legs  black- 
They  inhabit  the  fcas  about  the  Orkr.ey  ilianJs  ;  biic 
in  fevtre  winters  vilit  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. They  are  found  alfo  in  Iceland,  and  moll  parts 
of  northern  Europe;  likcwifc  in  Kamtfchatka  ;  but 
not  in  any  parts  of  Siberia  or  Rullia.  It  likewife  in- 
habits Switzerland,  particularly  on  the  lake  Conflance, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  o(  f,tujt:r.  It  is  faid 
to  dive  wonderfully  well,  and  to  rile  at  an  amazing 
dillance  from  the  place  where  it  plunged.  The  female 
makes  its  nefl  among  the  reeds  and  flags,  and  places 
it  in  the  water;  fo  that  it  is  continually  wet,  as  in 
fbnic  of  the  grebe  genus.  It  is  difficult  to  be  taken, 
either  on  land  or  fwimming  on  the  water  ;  but  is  not 
unfrcquently  caught  under  the  water  by  a  hook  baited 
with  a  imall  filh,  its  ufual  food. 

7.  The  Chincfe  diver,  dcfcribed  by  Mr  Latham  ; 
the  (ize  uncertain,  but  in  the  drawing  the  lengih  was 
14  inclies.  The  bill  duflcy  :  iridcs  afli-colour  :  the 
upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
dufky  greenifli  brown  ;  the  middle  of  the  feathers  much 
darker  :  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  the  fame,  but  con- 
fiderably  paler  :  chin  pale  rufous  :  breafl  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  pale  rufous  white,  marked  with  dufls.y 
rufous  fpots  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  plain  brown,  the 
lafl:  fliort:  legs  afli-colour.  Suppofed  to  inhabit  Chi- 
na, as  Mr  Latham  faw  it  among  other  well  painted 
drawings  at  Sir  Joftph  Banks's  ;  it  \vas  in  the  attitude 
of  fifliing,  with  a  brafs  ring  round  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  in  the  manner  of  the  figure,  Plate  CXXVI. 
From  the  various  and  uncertain  accounts  of  authors, 
we  are  not  clear  what  birds  the  Chinefe  ufe  for  catch- 
ing fiih  ;  the  cuflom,  however,  of  doing  it  is  manifefl, 
from  the  relations  of  many  travellers.  The  bird  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  has  a  ring  faflened  round  the  middle 
of  the  neck,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fwallowing  ;  be- 
fides  this  it  has  a  flender  long  firing  faflened  to  it ; 
and,  thus  accoutred,  is  taken  by  its  mailer  into  his 
filTiing  boat,  from  the  edge  of  which  it  is  taught  to 
plunge  after  the  fifli  as  they  pafs  by  ;  and  as  the  ring 
prevents  their  palling  further  downwards,  they  are 
taken  from  the  month  of  the  bird  as  faft  as  they  arc 
caught.  In  this  manner  fometimes  a  great  many  are 
procured  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours.  When  tlie 
keeper  of  the  bird  has  taken  fufhcient  forhinifclf,  the 
ring  is  taken  off,  and  the  poor  flave  fufFered  to  fatisfy 
its  own  hunger.  We  do  not  here  give  this  bird  as  the 
one  niofl  commonly  ufed  for  the  above  purpofe  ;  but 
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Columbus,  have  ihoii^ht  right  to  figure  it,   as  a  ff  ecics,  if  not 

* '  new,  at  Icafl  as  not  generally  known  ;  and  probably, 

from  the  circumllancc  of  its  (iiuation  in  the  painting, 
may  prove  one  of  the  birds  ufed  on  this  occafion. 

8.  The  llcllatus,  or  fpeckled  diver,  afpecieslcfs  than 
the  former,  weighs  two  pounds  and  a  half:  and  is  27 
inches  in  length  and  three  feet  nine  in  breadth.  The 
bill  is  three  inches  long,  bending  a  triHe  upwards  ;  and 
is  of  a  pale  horn  colour,  the  top  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble dulky  :  the  head  is  duiky,  dotted  with  grey  ;  hind 
part  of  the  neck  plain  dulky  ;  tlic  lides  under  the  eye, 
the  chin,  and  throat,  white;  forepartof  the  neck  very 
pale  alh-colour  ;  back  dufky,  marked  with  oval  fpots 
of  white;  fides  of  the  bread  and  body  the  fame  but 
fmaller ;  the  Ipots  on  the  rump  and  tail  minii:e  ;  breaft 
and  under  parts  white;  quills  dufky;  legs  brown; 
webs  and  daws  pale.  This  bird  is  pretty  irequent  in 
England  ;  futhcienily  fo  on  the  river  Thames,  where 
it  is  called  by  the  lilhermeny^/vrf  loon,  being  often  feen 
in  valf  numbers  among  the  Ihoals  of  that  filh,  diving 
after  them,  and  frequently  approaching  very  near  the 
boats  while  filhing.  It  is  common  about  the  Baltic 
and  the  White  Sea,  but  not  obferved  in  other  parts  of 
RulTia,  yet  is  a  native  of  Kamtfchatka.  It  lays  two 
eggs  in  the  grafs,  on  the  borders  of  lakes  not  far  from 
the  fea  ;  they  are  exactly  oval,  the  lize  of  thofe  of  a 
goofe,  dulky,  marked  with  a  few  black  fpots.  Thefe 
are  alfo  frequent  about  the  fi(h  ponds  in  France,  ex- 
cept they  are  frozen,  when  they  betake  thenifelves  to 
the  rivers.  This  and  the  two  lall  viiit  New  York  in 
winter,   but  return  very  far  north  to  breed. 

9. The  cryllatus,crellcddiver,orcargoofe, weighs  two 
pounds  and  an  half.  Its  length  is  21  inches  the  breadth 
30  ;  the  bill  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  red  at  ihe 
bafe,  and  black  at  the  point;  between  the  bill  and  the 
eyes  is  a  ftripe  of  black  naked  (kin  ;  the  irides  are  of 
a  fine  pale  reJ  ;  the  tongue  is  a  third  part  lliorter  than 
the  bill,  (lender,  hard  at  the  end,  and  alittle  divided; 
en  the  head  is  a  large  dufky  crell,  feparated  in  the 
middle.  The  cheeks  and  throat  are  furrounded  with 
a  long  pendent  ruff,  of  a  bright  tawney  colour,  edged 
with  black  ;  the  chin  is  white  ;  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  is  a  black  line,  and  above  that  a  white  one  ;  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  of  a  footy  hue  ; 
the  rump,  for  it  wants  a  tail,  is  covered  with  long  foft 
down.  The  covert- feathers  on  the  fecond  and  third 
joints  of  the  wing,  and  tlie  under  coverts,  are  white; 
all  the  other  wing-feathers,  except  the  fecondaries, 
arc  dulky,  thofe  being  white  ;  the  bread  and  belly 
are  of  a  mod  beautiful  lilvery  white,  gloffy  as  fattin  .• 
the  outfide  ofthe  legs  and  the  bottom  ofthe  feet  are 
dufliy  ;  the  infide  of  the  legs  and  the  toes  of  a  pale 
green.  Thefe  birds  frequent  the  meres  of  Shrop- 
Ihireand  Chelhire,  where  they  breed  ;  and  the  great 
fen  of  Lincolnfliire,  where  they  are  called  gaunt. 
Their  Ikins  are  made  into  tippets,  and  fold  at  as  high 
a  price  as  thofe  which  come  from  Geneva.  This  fpe- 
cies  lays  four  eggs  of  a  white  colour,  and  the  fame 
fize  with  thofe  of  a  pigeon.  The  ned  is  formed  of 
the  roots  of  bugbane,  ftalks  of  water-lily,  pond-weed 
snd  water-violet,  floating  independent  among  the  reeds 
and  dags  ;  the  water  penetrates  it,  and  the  bird  fits 
and  hatches  the  eggs  in  that  wet  condition  ;  the  ned 
is  fometimcs  blown  from  among  the  flags  into  the 
middle  of  the  water:  in  thefe  circumdances  the  fable 
Vol.  V. 


ofthe  halcyon's  ned  may,  in  fonic  mcafurc,  be  vindl-  C'olymlus, 
cated.     It  is  a  careful  nurfc  of  its  young;  being  ob-      <-om. 
ferved  to  feed  chem  mod  alliduoally,    commoidy    with  *"     ^'       ' 
fmall  eels  ;  and  when  the  infant  brood  are  lircd,  the 
parent  will  carry  them  cither  on  its  back  or  under  its 
wings.     It  preys  on  hlh,  and  is  almod  perpetually  di- 
ving  ;   it  docs  not  Ihow  much  more  than  the  head  a- 
bove  water  ;  and  is  very  difiicult  to  be  fliot,  as  it  darts 
down  on  the  lead  appearance  of  danger.     It  is  never 
feen  on  land  ;   and,  though   didurbcd    ever  fo  often, 
will  not  fly  farther  than  the  end  of  the  lake.     It    fkin 
is  out  of  feaibn  about  February,  loling  then  its  bright 
colour  ;  and  in  the  breeding  time  its  bi-ead  is  almod 
bare.     The  flelh  is  exccllively  rank. 

10.  The  urinator,  or  tippet-grebe,  thought  by  Mr 
Latham  not  to  be  a  dilt'erent  fpecics  from  the  former, 
being  unly  fouiewhat  lefs,  and  wanting  the  cred  and 
rutt'.  The  fides  ofthe  neck  are  llriped  downwards  from 
the  head  wuh  narrow  lines  of  blackand  white  :  in  other 
refpeijfs  the  colours  and  marks  agree  with  that  bird. 
This  fpecics  has  been  (hot  onRodernMere  in  Chefhirc. 
It  is  rather  fcarce  in  England,  but  is  common  in  the 
winter  time  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  They  appear 
there  in  flocks  of  10  or  12  ;  and  are  killed  for  the 
fake  of  their  beautiful  Ikins.  The  under  fide  of  them 
being  drelfed  with  the  feathers  on,  are  made  intC) 
mutis  and  tippets  :  each  bird  fells  for  about  14  Ihillings. 

1 1 .  The  auritus, eared  grebe,or  dob-chick,  is  in  length 
one  foot  to  the  rump  ;  the  extent  is  22  inches  ;  the  bill 
black,  flender  and  llightly  recurvated;  the  irides 
crimfon  ;  the  liead  and  neck  arc  black  ;  the  throat 
fpotted  witit  white  ;  the  whole  upper  llde  of  a  blackilh 
brown,  except  the  x'lA-^z  of  the  wing  about  the  firft 
joint,  and  the  fecondary  feathers,  which  are  white  ; 
the  bread,  belly,  and  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  are 
wliite  ;  the  fubaxillary  feathers,  and  fome  on  the  fide 
ofthe  rump,  ferruginous.  Behind  the  eyes,  on  each 
fide,  is  a  tuft  of  long,  loofe,  rud  coloured  feathers 
hanging  backwards;  the  legs  are  of  a  dulky  green. 
They  inhabit  the  fens  near  Spalding,  England,  where 
they  breed.  No  external  difference  is  to  be  obferved 
between  the  nir.le  and  the  female  of  this  fpecics.  They 
make  their  ned  not  unlike  that  of  the  former;  and 
by  four  or  five  fmall  eggs. 

12.  The  horned  grebe,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  teal  ; 
weight  one  pound;  length,  one  foot  ;  breadth,  16 
inches.  Bill  one  inch,  dufky  ;  head  very  full  of  fea- 
thers, and  of  a  glolly  deep  green,  nearly  black:  thro' 
each  eye  is  a  dreak  of  yellow  feathers,  elongated  into 
a  tuft  as  it  palfes  to  the  hind  head :  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  and  ba>jk  is  a  duflcy  brown  ;  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  and  bread,  dark  orange  red  :  the  leffer  wing 
coverts,  cinerous  ;  the  greater  end  quills,  black  ;  mid- 
dle ones,  white  :  belly,  a  gloffy  white  ;  legs,  cinerous, 
blue  before,  pale  behind. — It  inhabits  Hudfon's  bay  ; 
and  fivd  appears  in  May,  about  the  frelh  waters.  It 
lays  from  two  to  four  white  eggs  in  June,  among  the 
aquatic  plants  ;  and  is  faid  to  cover  them  when  abroad. 
It  retires  fouth  in  autumn  ;  appears  then  at  New  York, 
daying  till  fpring,  when  it  returns  to  the  north.  For 
its  vad  quicknefs  in  diving,  it  is  called  the  water-witch. 
At  Hudfon's  bay,  it  is  known  by  the  name  oi  feekeep. 
See  Plate  CXLIII. 

COM,  a  town  of  Afia  in  the  empire  of  Perfia,  and 

province  of  Iracagemi.     It  is  a  large  populous  place, 

Z  but 
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Coma     but  has  fiiffered  greatly  by  the  civil  wars.     E.  Long. 
1         49-  I  •  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

COMA,  or  CoMA-viciL,  a  preternatural  propeu- 
fity  to  flecp,  when,  ncvcnlu-lefs,  the  patient  does  not 
Ikcp,  or  if'hc  does,  awakes  immediately  without  any 
relief.     Sec  MEDlciNE-7«rt'f.v. 

Coma  Bcreiikcs,  Berenice's  hair,  in  aflrononiy,  a 
inodcrn  conllellatiou  of  the  northern  heniifphere,  com- 
poled  of  unformed  flars  between  the  Lion's  tail  and 
Bootes.  This  coullcllation  is  faid  to  have  been  form- 
ed by  Conon,  an  aflrononicr,  in  order  to  confok  the 
queen  of  Ptolemy  Evcrgetes  for  the  lofs  of  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  which  was  llolen  out  of  the  temple  of  Venus, 
where  llie  had  dedicated  it  on  account  of  a  vidory  ob- 
tained by  her  hufband.  The  flars  of  this  conllella- 
tion,  in  Tycho's  Catalogue,  are  fourteen  ;  in  Hevclius's 
twenty-one;  and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue, forty -three. 

CoiiiA  SomitoUntum,  is  whenthe  patient  continues  in 
a  profound  llecp;  and,  when  awakened,  immediately 
relapfes,  without  being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

COMARUM,  MARSH-CINQ.UEKOIL  :  A  genus  of 
the  polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  35th  order,  Sciiiicofv.  The  calyx  is  decemfid  ; 
the  petals  five,  lefs  than  the  calyx  ;  the  receptacle 
of  the  feeds  ovate,  fpongy,  and  perfilling.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain.  It  rifes  about 
two  feet  higli,  and  bears  fruit  fomewhat  like  that 
of  thelfrawberry.  It  grows  naturally  in  bogs,  fo  is 
not  eaiily  preferved  in  gardens.  The  root  dyes  a 
dirty  red.  The  Iridi  rub  their  milking  pails  with  it, 
and  it  makes  tlie  milk  appear  thicker  and  richer. 
Goats  eat  the  herb  ;  cows  and  ihccp  are  not  fond  of 
it  ;   horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

COMB,  an  inftrument  to  clean,  untangle,  and  drefs 
flax,  wool,  hair,  &c. 

Combs  for  wool  are  prohibited  10  be  imported  into 
England. 

CoMBis  alfo  the  crelt,  or  red  flefliy  tuft,  growing 
upon  a  cock's  head. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  engage- 
ment, or  a  difference  decided  by  arms.     See  Battle. 

Combat,  in  ancient  law,  was  a  formal  trial  of  fome 
doubtful  caufe  or  quarrel  by  the  fwords  or  baflons  of  two 
champions.  This  form  of  proceeding  was  very  frequent, 
not  only  in  ci-iminalbut  in  civil  caufes  ;  being  built  on  a 
fuppofition  that  God  would  never  grant  the  vicfory  but 
to  him  who  had  the  beft  right.  The  lafl:  trial  of  this 
kind  in  England  was  between  Donald  lord  Ray  appel- 
lant, and  David  Ramlay,  efq  ;  defendant,  when,  after 
m.any  formalities,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  King's 
pleafure.     Seethe  article  Battle. 

COMBER,  or  Cumber  (Thomas^,  an  eminent  di- 
vine born  at  WeilraminKeni,  in  1645,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  ;  created  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and,  after 
fevcral  preferments  in  the  church,  was  made  dean  of 
Durham.  He  was  chaplain  to  Anne  princcfs  of  Den- 
mark, and  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  He 
was  author  of  feveral  works,  viz.  i.  A  fcholaftical 
hiftory  of  the  primitive  and  general  ufe  of  Liturgies. 
2.  A  Companion  to  the  Alter.  3.  A  brief  difcourfe 
upon  the  offices  of  baptifm,  catechifm,  and  confirma- 
tion.    He  died  in  1699,  aged  jj. 

COMBINATION,  properly  denotes  an  affemblage 
rtf  feveral  things,  two  by  two. 

Combination,  in  mathematics,  is  the  variation  or 
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alteration  of  any  numbers  of  quantities,  letters,  or  the 
likcinallthe  dilfercnt manners  poflible.  SeeCw  anges. 

Apkorifvis.  1.  In  all  combinations,  if  from  an  arith- 
metic decreafuig  feries,  whofe  firfl  terra  is  the  number 
out  of  which  the  combinations  are  to  be  formed,  and 
wliofe  common  diit'erence  is  i,  there  be  taken  as 
many  terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be  combined, 
and  thefe  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  other;  and  if 
from  the  fcrics  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  there  may  be  taken 
the  fame  number  of  terms,  and  they  be  multiplied  in- 
to each  other  ;  and  the  firll  product  be  divided  by  the 
fecond  ;  the  quotient  will  be  thenumberof  the  combina- 
tions required.  Therefore,  if  you  would  know  how 
many  ways  four  quantities  can  be  combined  in  feven, 
multiply  the  firll  four  terms  of  the  fcrics,  7,  6,  j,  4, 
&c.  together,  and  divide  the  produft,  which  will  be 
840,  by  the  produft,  of  the  firfl;  four  terms  of  the  fe- 
rics,  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  which  is  24,  and  the  quotient 
3J  will  be  the  combinations  of  4  in  7.  11.  In  all 
permutations,  if  the  feries  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  be  con- 
tinued to  as  many  terms  as  their  are  quantities  to  be 
changed,  and  thofe  terms  be  multiplied  into  each  o- 
ther  ;  the  produft  will  be  the  number  of  permutations 
fought.  Thus,  if  you  would  know  how  many  permu- 
tations can  be  formed  with  five  quantities,  multiply 
the  terms  i,  2,  5,  4,  ;,  together,  and  the  produdt  120 
will  be  the  number  of  all  the  permutations. 

Probkvis.  I.  To  find  the  number  of  changes  that 
may  be  rung  on  12  bells.  It  appears  by  the  fecond 
aphorifm,  that  nothing  more  is  necellary  here  than 
to  multiply  the  numbers  from  i  to  12  continually  into 
each  other,  in  the  following  manner,  and  the  lallpru- 
duft  will  be  the  number  fought. 

1 
2 

2 

_3 

6 

_4 

24 

_5 

120 

6 

720 

7 

5040 
8 

40320 
9 


362880 
10 

3628800 
II 

39pi6b'oo 
12 

479,001,600 
II.  Siippofe  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  be  wrote 
fo  fmall  that  no  one  of  them  fhall  take  up  more  fpace 
than  the  hundredth  part  of  a  fquare  inch:  to  find  how 
many  fquare  yards  it  would  require  to  write  all  the 
permutations  of  the  24  letters  in  that  fize.  By  fol- 
lowing the  fame  method  as  in  the  lafl  problem,  the 
number  of  permutations  of  the  24  letters  will  be  found 

ti) 
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Combina-  to   be    62,044,840,173,323,943,9^6,000.      Now  the 
tion.       inches  in  a  fqiiaix  yard  being  1 296,  that  number  nuil- 

■"  tiplied  by  100  gives  129,600,  which  is  tlie  number  of, 

letters  each  fquare  yard  will  contain  ;  therefore  if  we 
divide  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000  by  129600 
the  quotient,  which  is  478,741,050,720,092,160,  will 
be  the  number  of  yards  required,  to  contain  the 
abovementioned  number  of  permutations.  Bat  as 
all  the  24  letters  are  contained  in  every  permuta- 
tion, it  will  require  a  fpace  24  times  as  large  ;  that  is, 
11,439,785,2x7,282,211,840.  Now  the  number  of 
fquare  yards  contained  on  the  furface  of  the  whole 
earth  is  but  617,197,433,008,000,  therefore  it  would 
require  a  furiace  18620  tunes  as  large  as  that  of  the 
earth  to  write  all  the  permutations  of  the  24  letters  in 
the  fize  abovementioned. 

III.  To  lind  how  many  ditierent  ways  the  eldell 
hand  at  piquet  may  take  in  his  live  cards.  The  eldelt 
hand  having  12  cards  dealt  him,  there  remain  20 
cards,  any  live  of  which  may  be  in  thofe  he  takes  in  ; 
confeqaently  we  are  here  to  find  how  many  ways  five 
cards  may  be  taken  out  of  20.  Therefore,  by  apho- 
rifm  I.  if  we  multiply  20,  19,  iS,  17,  16,  into  eacli 
other,  which  will  make  1860480,  and  that  number  be 
divided  by  i,  2,  3,  4,  S>  multiplied  into  each  other, 
which  make  120,  the  quotient,  which  is  15504,  will 
be  the  number  of  ways  five  cards  may  be  taken  out  of 
20.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  15503  to  i,  that 
tjie  eldell  hand  does  not  take  any  five  certain  cards. 

IV.  To  find  the  number  of  deals  a  perfon  may  play 
at  the  game  of  whilt,  without  ever  holding  the  fame 
cards  twice.  The  number  of  cards  played  with  at 
whift  being  52,  and  the  number  dealt  to  each  perfon 
being  13,  it  follows,  that  by  taking  the  fame  me- 
thod as  in  the  lall  experiment,  that  is,  by  multiplying 
52  by  51,  50,  See.  fo  on  to  4f,  which  will  make 
3,954,242,643,911,239,680,000,  and  then  dividing 
that  ilim  by  i,  2,  3,  &c.  to  13,  which  will  make 
6,227,020,800,  the  quotient,  which  is  63  5,01;,  559, 600 
will  be  the  number  of  different  ways  13  cards  may  be 
taken  out  of  52,  and  confcquently  the  number  fought. 
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The  conftruaion  of  this  table  is  very  limple.     The  Con.bina- 
hue  A  a  conlilts  of  the  rirll;   12  numbers.     The  line       tio.i. 

A  i  conlills  every  where  of  units  ;  and  fecond  term  3    ' ^ ' 

of  the  line  B  c,  is  compofed  of  the  two  terms  i  and  2 
in  the  preceding  rank  :  the  third  term  6,  in  that  line, 
is  formed  of  the  two  terms  3  and  3  in  tlie  preceding 
rank  :  and  fo  of  the  reft ;  every  term,  after  the  firJl, 
being  compofed  of  the  two  next  terms  in  the  prece- 
ding rank  :  and  by  tlic  fame  method  it  may  be  conti- 
nued to  any  number  of  ranks.  To  find  by  this  table 
how  often  any  number  of  things  can  be  combined  in 
another  number,  under  13,  as  fuppofe  5  cards  out  of 
8  ;  in  the  eighth  rank  look  for  the  fifth  term,  which  is 
56,  and  that  is  the  number  required. 

Though  we  have  lliown  in  the  foregoing  problems 
the  manner  of  finding  the  combination  of  all  numbers 
whatc^■er,  yet  as  this  table  anfwers  the  fame  purpolc, 
forfmall  numbers,  by  infpeftion  only,  it  will  be  found 
ufeful  on  many  occafions  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

V.  To  find  how  many  different  founds  may  be  pro- 
duced by  ftriking  on  a  harpfichord  two  or  more  of 
the  feven  natural  notes  at  the  fame  time.  i.  The 
combinations  of  two  in  feven,  by  the  foregoing  tri- 
angle are  -  .  .  ji 

2.  The  combinations  of  3  in  7,  are  .  35 

3.  The  combinations  of  4  in  7,  are  -  -j; 

4.  The  combinations  of  5,  are  -  21 

5.  The  combinations  of  6,  are  -  7 

6.  The  feven  notes  all  together  once  -  i 
Therefore  the  number  of  all  the  founds  will  be       120 

VI.  Take  four  fquare  pieces  of  palleboard,  of  the 
fame  dimenfion,  and  divide  them  diagonally,  that  is 
by  drawing  a  line  from  twooppoJite  angles,  as  in  the 
figures,  into  8  triangles  ;  paint  7  of  thefe  triangles 
with  the  primitive  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green 
blue,  indigo,  violet,  and  let  the  eighth  be  white.  To 
find  how  many  chequers  or  regular  four-fided  figures, 
different  either  in  form  or  colour,  may  be  made  out 
ot  thufe  eight  triangles.  Firfl,  by  combining  two  of 
thefe  triangles,  there  may  be  formed  either  the  trian- 
gular fquare  A,  or  the  inclined  fquare  B,  called  a  rhu>/d\ 
Secondly,  by  combining  four  of  the  triangles,  the  large 
fquare  C  may  be  formed ;  or  the  long  fquare  D,  cal- 
led a  parallelogram. 


Now  the  firll  two  fquares,  confiding  of  two  parts 
out  of  8,  they  may  each  of  them,  by  the  eighth  rank 
of  the  triangle  be  taken  28  different  ways,  which 
makes  56.  And  the  laft  two  fquares,  coniifting  of 
four  parts,  may  each  be  taken  by  the  fame  rank  of  the 
triangle  70  times,  which  makes 
To  which  add  the  foregoing  number 
And  the  number  of  the  different  fquares  that 

may  be  formed  of  the  8  triangles,  will  be 
Z  3 
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Comblna-  VII.  A  man  has  12  different  forts  of  flowers,  and  a 
tion.      large  number  of  each  fort.     He  is  deiirous  of  fctting 

'  ^  '  them  in  beds  or  flouriflies  in  his  parterre  :  Six  flowers 
in  fonie,  7  in  others,  and  8  in  others  ;  fo  as  to  have 
the  greaielt  variety  poffible  ;  the  flowers  in  no  two 
beds  to  be  the  fame.  To  find  how  many  beds  he 
niufl  have.  i.  The  combinations  of  6  in  12  by  the 
laft  rank  of  the  triangle,  are  924 

2.  The  combinations  of  7  in  12,  are  792 

3.  The  combinations  of  S  in  12,  are  49 f 
Therefore  the  number  of  beds  mufl  be                   2211 

VIII.  To  find  the  number  of  chances  that  may  be 
thrown  on  two  dice.  As  each  die  has  6  faces,  and  as 
every  face  of  one  die  may  be  combined  with  all  the 
faces  of  ihe  other,  it  follows,  that  6  multiplied  by  6, 
that  is  36,  will  be  the  number  of  all  the  chances  ;  as 
is  alfo  evident  from  the  following  table  : 

Numb,  of         Numb,  of 
chances.  points. 


Points. 

2 

f.r 

? 

2.1 

1.2 

4 

2.2 

5-1 

t-3] 

5 

4.1 

1.4 

3.22.3 

6 

M 

1.54.2 

2-4 

7 

6.1 

1.6 

S-2'2.5 

4-3 

8 

4.4 

6.2 

2.65.3 

3-5 

9 

6.3 

?.6 

5-44-S 

10 

S-S 

6.4 

4.6 

II 

6.5 

?.6 

12 

6.6 

I 

[    2 

2 

6 

*t 

12 

4 

20 

5 

30 

6 

42 

5 

40 

4 

36 

3 

30 

2 

22 

1 

12 

36 

252 

It  is  a  matter  of  indiflcrence  what  numbers  are  made  Combina- 
iife  of  in  forming  thefe  tables.     We  fliall  here  confine      tioa. 
ourfelves  to  fuch  as  are  applicable  to  the  fubfequent  *~~-v— ' 
experiments.     Any  one  may  conftrudt  them  in  fuch 
manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  purpofcs  he  intends  they 
Ihall  anfwcr. 

To  make  them,  for  example,  correfpond  to  the 
nine  digits  and  a  cipher,  there  mufl;  be  ten  cards,  and 
at  the  top  of  nine  of  them  muft  be  written  one  of  the 
digits,  and  on  the  tenth  a  cipher.  Thefe  cards  mull 
be  placed  upon  each  other  in  the  regular  order,  the 
number  i  being  on  the  firfl,  and  the  cipher  at  bottom. 
You  then  lake  the  cards  in  your  left  hand,  as  is  com- 
monly done  iu  fliufiling,  and  taking  off  the  two  top 
cards,  i  and  2,  you  place  the  two  following,  3  and  4, 
upon  them  ;  and  under  thofe  four  cards  the  three  fol- 
lowing, 5,  6,  and  7  :  at  the  top  you  put  the  cards  8  and 
9,  and  at  the  bottom  the  card  marked  o  ;  conflantly 
placing  in  fucceflion  2  at  top  and  3  at  bottom  :  And 
they  will  then  be  in  the  following  order  : 

8. 9. . 3. 4. . 1. 2. ..5. 6. 7. .0 
If  you  fliuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  in  the  fame  manner, 
they  will  then  fland  in  this  order  : 

6.7..3.4..8.9..I.2.5..0 
Thus,  at  every  new  Ihuflle,  they  will  have  a  diffe- 
rent order,  as  is  cxpreffed  in  the  following  lines  : 
I  Ihuflle  8.9.3.4.1.2.5.6.7.0 

.4.8.9.1.2.5.0 

.4.6.7.S.9.1  o 

.4.2.5.6.7.8.0 

.4.9.1.2.5.6.0 

.4.7.8.9.1.2.0 


It  appears  by  this  table,  i.  That  the  number  of 
chances  for  each  point  continually  increafes  to  the 
point  of  feven,  and  then  continually  decreafes  till  12  : 
therefore  if  two  points  arc  propofed  to  be  thrown, 
the  equality,  or  the  advantage  of  one  over  the  other, 
is  clearly  vifible  (  a  ) .  2.  The  whole  number  of  chances 
on  the  dice  being  252,  if  that  number  be  divided  by 
36,  the  number  of  different  throws  on  the  dice,  the 
quotient  is  7 :  it  follows  therefore,  th.at  at  every  throw 
there  is  an  equal  chmce  of  bringing  feven  points. 
3.  As  there  are  36  chances  on  the  dice,  and  only  6 
of  them  doublets,  it  is  5  to  i,  at  any  one  throw,  a- 
gainll  throwing  a  doublet. 

By  tlie  fame  method  the  number  of  chances  upon 
any  number  of  dice  may  be  found  :  for  if  36  be  mul- 
tiplied by  6,  that  produi^,  which  is  216,  will  be  the 
chances  on  3  dice;  and  if  that  number  be  multiplied 
by  6,  the  produft  will  be  the  chances  on  4  dice,  &c. 

CoMBiXATfoxs  of  thi  Cords.  The  following  expe- 
riments, founded  on  the  doctrine  of  combinations, 
may  pollibly  amufe  a  number  of  our  readers.  The 
tables  given  are  the  balls  of  many  experiments,  as  well 
on  numbers,  letters, and  other  fubjefls,  as  on  the  cards; 
but  the  cffed  produced  by  them  with  the  laft  is  the 
mod  fuvprifmg,  as  that  which  Ihould  fecm  to  prevent 
any  collii!ion,  that  is  the  fliiiffling  of  the  cards,  is  on 
the  comrary  the  caufe  from  whence  it  proceeds. 


6.7.3. 
2.5.3. 
9.1.3. 

7.8.3. 
5.6.3. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.0 

It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  this  number,  that 
the  cards  return  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  firfl 
placed,  after  a  number  of  fliuflles,  which  added  to  the 
number  of  columns  that  never  change  the  order,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  cards.  Thus  the  number  of 
flmttles  is  7,  and  the  number  of  columns  in  which  the 
cards  marked  3,  4,  &c.  never  change  their  places  is  3, 
which  are  equal  to  10,  the  number  of  the  cards.  This 
property  is  not  common  to  all  numbers  ;  the  cards 
fometimes  returning  to  the  firll  order  in  a  lefs  number, 
and  fometimes  in  a  greater  mimber  of  fhuflles  than  that 
of  the  cards. 

TABLES  of  COMBINATIONS, 

Conftrufted  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

I.      For  ten  numbers. 

After  ift  deal.  After  the  2d.  After  the  3d. 


Order  before  dealing. 
I 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
o 


8 

9 
3 
4 

I 
2 
5 
6 

7 


6 
7 
3 

4 

8 

9 
I 

2 
5 
o 


2 
5 
3 
4 
6 

7 
8. 

9 
I 

o 

Thefe 


(.4)  It  is  eafy  from  hence  to  determine  whether  a  bett  propofed  at  hazard,  or  any  other  game  with  the  dice, 
be  advantageous  or  not ;  if  the  dice  be  true  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rarely  the  cafe  for  any  long  time  toge- 
ther, as  it  is  fo  eafy  for  riofe  that  are  polfcifed  of  a  dexterity  of  hand  to  change  the  true  dice  for  falfe.) 


COM 
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COM 


Convbina- 

tigas. 


Tkefe  tables,  and  the  following  examples  at  piquet, 
except  die  jdtb,  appear  lo  have  been  compoftd  by 
M.  Guyot. 

II.     For  twenty -four  mnnbers. 
Order  before  dealiinj.  After  Illdeal.  After  the  jd.  After  the  3d. 


IV.      For  thirty-two  v.uihben.  Cotnltliw- 

Order  before  dealing.  Aftar  ift  deal.  After  the  2d.  After  the  3d.        •'<""•»'• 


i. 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 
21 

22 
23 
24 


23 
24 
18 

19 

13 
14 
8 

9 
3 
4 
I 

2 

S 

6 

7 

10 
ir 
12 

IS 
16 

17 
20 

21 

22 


21 
22 
13 
15 
5 

6 

9 

3 
18 

19 

23 

24 

13 

14 

8 

4 
I 

2 

7 
10 
II 
16 

17 
20 


17 

20 

2 

7 

13 

14 

3 

18 
12 
IS 
21 
22 

s 

6 

9 
19 

23 

24 
8 

4 

I 

10 

II 

16 


III.     For  twenty-feven  numbers. 
Order  before  dealing.  After  iftdeal.  After  the  2d.  After  the  3d. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
S 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
1$ 
16 
17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 
24 

2S 
26 

27 


23 

24 
18 

19 
13 
14 

8 

9 

3 
4 

I 
2 

J 

6 

7 
10 
II 
12 

IS 
16 

17 
20 
21 

22 

2S 
26 

27 


21 
22 
12 
IS 

s 

6 

9 

3 
18 

19 
23 
24 
13 
14 
8 

4 
I 

2 
7 

10 
II 
16 
17 
20 

2S 
26 

27 


17 

20 

2 

7 
13 
14 

3 

18 
12 
16 
21 
22 

S 

6 

9 
19 
23 
24 

8 

4 

I 

10 

II 

16 

2S 
26 

27 


I 
2 

3 
4 
S 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 

17 
18 

»9 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

2S 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


28 

29 
2? 
24 

i3 

19 
13 

14 

8 
9 

3 
4 
I 

2 

S 
6 

7 
10 
II 

12 

IS 

16 
17 

20 
21 
22 
2S 
26 

27 
30 

31 

32 


26 
27 
17 
20 
10 
II 
I 
2 
14 

8 

23 

24 

2? 

29 
IS 

19 

13 

9 
3 

4 
$ 
6 

7 
12 

IS 

16 

21 
22 

2S 

30 

31 

?2 


22 

2S 

7 

12 

9 

? 
28 

29 
2 

14 

17 
20 
26 

27 
10 
II 
I 
8 
23 

24 
i3 

19 
13 

4 
$ 
6 

IS 
16 
21 

30 
31 


I.  "  Several  letters  that  contain  no  meaning,  being 
*'  written  upon  cards,  to  make  them,  after  they  have 
"  been  twice  Ihtiffled,  give  an  anfvver  to  a  queftion 
"  that  lliall  be  propofed  ;  as,  for  example,  IVhat  is 
"  love  ?"  Let  24  letters  be  written  on  as  many  cards 
which,  after  they  have  been  twice  Ihuffled,  fliall  give 
the  following  anfwer  : 

A  dream  of  joy  thalfoon  is  o'er. 

Firft,  write  one  of  the  letters  in  that  line  on  each 
of  the  cards  (b).     Then  write  the  anfwer  on  a  paper, 
and  affign  one  of  the  24  firft  numbers  to  each  card, 
in  the  following  order  : 
A  D  R  E  AM  OFJOYTHATSO   ON 

I  2  3  4  5  6  78  9101112  13141516  171819 

I    S    O'  E  R. 

2021  22  23  24. 

Next,  write  on  another  paper  a  line  of  numbers, 
from  I  to  24,  and  looking  in  the  table  for  24  combi- 
nations, you  will  fee  that  the  firlt  number  after  the  fc- 
cond  lluiffleis2l  ;  therefore  the  card  that  has  the  firft 
letter  of  the  anfwer,  which  is  A,  niuft  be  placed 
againft  that  number,  in  th.e  line  of  numbers  yon  have 
jull  made  (c).  Inlike  manner  thenumber  22  being  the 
fecond  of  the  fame  column,  indicates    that  the    card 

which 


(b)  Thefe  letters  flionld  be  written  in  capitals  on  one  of  the  corners  of  each  card,  that  the  words   maybe 
cafily  legible  when  the  cards  are  fpread  open. 

(c)  For  the  fame  reafon,  if  you  would  have  the  anfwer  after  one  fliuffle,  the  cards  muft  be  placed   accor<lin« 
10  the  firft  coltimn  of  the  table  ;  or  if  after  three  Ihaflies,  according  to  the  third  column. 


COM 
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wLich  anfwers  to  ihc  fccond  letter  D  of  tlie  anCwer, 
mud  be  placed  agaiiilt  that  number  ;  and  lb  of  the  reft. 
The  cards  will  tlicn  Hand  in  the  following  order  : 
I  23456  7891011  1213141516171819 
OOF  SAIVIMTO  1  S  R  H  A  E  O'  K  J  O 
20  21  22  23  24 
R    A    D    Y    T 

From  whence  it  follows,  tliat  after  thcfe  cards  have 
been  twice  Ihniiled,  they  mult  infallibly  ftand  in  the 
ordcrof  the  letters  in  the  anfwer. 

Obferve  i.  You  fhould  have  icvcral  qiitflions,  with 
their  anfwers,  confillingof  24  letters,  written  on  cards ; 
thefe  cards  fliould  be  put  in  cafes,  and  numbered,  that 
you  may  know  to  which  qneilion  each  anfwers  belongs. 
You  then  prefent  the  qucllions;  and  when  any  one  of 
ihcm  is  chofen,  yon  pull  out  the  cafe  that  contains  the 
anfwer,  and  fnowing  that  the  letters  written  on  them 
make  no  fenic,  you  tlien  fliuflle  them,  and  the  anfwer 
becomes  obvious. 

2.  To  make  this  experiment  the  more  extraordi- 
nary you  may  have  three  cards,  on  each  of  which  an 
anfwer  is  written  ;  one  of  which  cards  mufl  be  a  little 
wider;  and  another  a  little  longer,  than  the  others. 
You  give  thefe  three  cards  to  any  one,  and  wiien  he 
lias  privately  chol'en  one  of  them,  he  gives  you  the  o- 
ther  tVv'o,  which  you  put  in  your  pocket  without  look- 
ing at  them,  having  difcovered  by  feeling  which  he 
has  chofen.  You  then  pull  out  the  cafe  that  contains  the 
cards  that  anfwer  this  quellion  and  perform  as  before. 

3.  You  may  alio  contrive  to  hive  a  long  card  at 
the  bottom,  after  the  fecond  Ihuffle.  The  cards  may 
be  then  cut  fcveral  times,  till  you  perceive  by  the 
touch  that  the  long  card  is  at  bottom,  and  then  give 
the  anfwer  ;  for  the  repeated  cuttings,  however  often, 
will  make  no  alteration  in  the  orderof  the  cards. 

The  fecond  of  thefe  oblervations  is  applicable  to 
fome  of  the  fubfcqnent  experimenis,  and  the  third  may 
be  praclifcd  in  almoft  all  experiments  with  the  cards. 
You  fliould  take  care  to  put  up  the  cards  as  loon  as 
the  anfwer  has  beenlliown;  fo  that  if  any  one  fliould 
delire  the  experiment  to  be  repealed,  you  may  offer 
another  queflion,  and  pull  out  thofe  cards  that  contain 
the  anfwer. 

Though  this  experiment  cannot  fail  of  exciting  at 
all  limes  pleafure  and  furprifi-,  yet  it  niuft  be  owned 
that  a  great  part  of  the  applaufe  it  receives  arifes  from 
the  addrefs  with  which  it  is  performed. 

II.  "  The  24letiersof  the  alphabet  being  written 

"  upon  fomany  cards,  to   fliuflle  them,  and  pronounce 

"  the  letters  fliall  then  be  in  their  natural  order;  but 

"  that  not  fucceeding,  to  (liuffleihema  fecond  time, 

"  and  then  fliow  tlu'ni  in  proper  order."     Write  the 

24  letters  on  the  cards  in  the  following  order  : 

123456789  10  II  12 

RSHCEFTPGUXC 

13   14  15   16   17   18   19  20  21    22  23  24 

NODYZ     I     K&ABLM 

The  cards  being  difpofed  in  this  manner,  fliow  tliem 
epon  the  tabic,  that  it  may  appear  they  arc  promif- 
cuoully  marked.  Then  fliuflle  and  lay  them  again  on 
the  table,  pronouncing  that  they  will  be  then  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Appear  to  be  furprifej  that  you  have 
failed;  take  them  up  again  and  give  them  a  fecond 
fliuflle,  and  then  counting  them  down  on  the  table  they 
willdl  belli  their  natural  order. 


III.  "  Several   letters  being  written  promifcuoufiy  Combina- 
"  upon  32   cards,  after  they  have  been  once  lluilHed,  tioi.s. 

"  to   find    in  a  part  of  them    a  quellion  ;  and    then  '       ^ 
"  lliuflling  the  remainder  a  fecond  time,  to  fliow  the 
"  anfwer.     fuppofe  the  quellion  to  be,   What  is  each 
"  Briton's  boaji  ?  and  the  anfwer.  His  liberty  ;  which 
"  taken  together  contain  32  letters." 

Alter  you  have   written  thofe  letters  on   32   cards, 
write  on  a  paper  the  words,  his  liberty,  and  annex  to 
the  letters  the  firH  ten  numbers  thus  : 
HI  S  LI  BERTY 
123456789  10 
Then  have  recourfc  to  the   table  of  combinations 
for  ten    numbers,  and  apply  the  refpeftive  numbers  to 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  experiment  I.  taking 
the  firil  column,  as  thefe  are  to  be  fliiiilled  only  once, 
according  to  that  order. 

123  456789  10 
IBS  LERTHI  Y 
This  is  the  order  in  which  thefe  cards  muft  Hand 
after  the  whole  number  32  has  been  once  fliufllcd,  fo 
that  after  a  fecond  fliuflle  they  may  fland  in  their  pro. 
per  order.  Next  difpofe  the  whole  number  of  letters 
according  to  the  firll  column  for  32  letters  :  the  laft 
ten  are  to  be  here  placed  in  the  order  above  ;  as  fol- 
lows : 

WHATISEACH    BRITON'S 
I    234567S910  IT12131415  1617 
B    O    A    ST? 
18   19  20  21  22 
I     B     SLERTHIY 
23  24.  25  26  27  28  29  30  31   52 
Therefore,  by  ihe  firft    column  of  the  table,  tlicy 
will  next  flandthus  : 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15  16 
I  T  B  R  O  N  S  C  H  B  O   A   E    A    S    T   long  card. 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23  2425  26  27  28  22  30  31  32 
I     ISBSLIBERTWHHIY 
You  mufl  obferve,  that  the  card  here  placed  the 
i6th  in  order,  being  the  laft  of  the  queflion,  is  a  long 
card  ;   that  you  may  cut  them,  or  have  them  cut,  after 
the  iirfl  fliuflle,  at  that  part,  and  by  that  means  fepa- 
rate  them  from  the  other  ten  cards  that  contain  the 
anlwer. 

Your  cards  being  thus  difpofed,  you  fhow  that  they 
make  no  meaning;  then  fliuflle  them  once,  and  cat- 
ting them  at  the  long  card,  you  give  the  firft  part  to 
anyone,  who  reads  the  queftion,  but  can  find  no  an- 
fwer in  the  others,  which  you  open  before  him  ;  you 
then  fhuffle  them  a  fecond  time,  and  fliow  the  anfwer 
as  above. 

IV.  "  To  write  52  letters  on  fo  many  cards,  then 
"  fliuflle  and  deal  them  by  twos  to  two  perfons,  in 
<'  fuch  manner,  that  the  cards  of  one  fhall  contain  a 
"  queftion,  and  thofe  of  the  other  an  anfwer.  Sup- 
<■'  pofe  the  queftion  to  be,  Is  nothing  certain  ?  and  the 
"  anfwer.  Yes,  difeippointment." 

Over  the  letters  of  this  queftion  and  anfwer,  write 
the  following  numbers,  which  correfpond  to  the  order 
in  which  the  cards  arc  to  be  by  two  and  two. 
IS    NOT    RING     CERTAIN? 

31  32  27    28    23     24    19   20  15     16  II  12     7      834 

'Ves    disapointment. 

293025262122171815149   10  5    6    I    2 
Then  have  recourfc  to  the  firft  column  of  the  table 

for 
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C  O  U  R  A  G 

32  27  22  17  12   7 
RICHES 
29241914  9  4 


Combina-  for  32  members,  and  difpole  thel'c  32  cards  in  the  Ibl- 
tion.       lowing  order,  by  that  column. 

" ^— '         I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II    12  13  14  15  16 

OIERGCANTP     I    N    T    A     1     S 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 

TlMKHSDINNOYNl'E    I    S 

The  cards  beino;  tlui<>  dilpofed,  fliufHe  them  once, 

and  deal  them  two  and  two  ;   when  one  of  the  parties 

will  ncccliiirily  have  the  queilion,  and  the  other  the 

anfwer. 

Inftead  of  letters  yon  may  write  words  upon  the  32 
cards,  16  of  which'  may  contain  a  qnellion,  and  the 
remainder  the  anlwer ;  or  what  other  matter  you 
pleafe.  If  there  be  found  difficulty  in  accommodating 
the  words  to  the  number  of  cards,  there  may  be  two 
er  more  letters  or  fyllables  written  upon  one  card. 

V.  "  The  five  beatitudes."  The  five  blelfings  we 
will  fuppofe  to  be,  l.  Science,  2.  Courage,  3.  Health, 
4.  Riches,  and  j.  Virtue.  Thefe  are  to  be  found 
upon  cards  that  you  deal,  one  by  one,  to  be  five  per- 
Ibns.  Firll  write  the  letters  ot  thefe  words  fuccef- 
lively,  in  the  order  they  ftand,  and  then  add  the  num- 
bers here  annexed  to  them. 

SCIENCE 
31  2621 16  II  6   I 
HEALTH 
2823  1813  8    3 
VIRTUE 
302520 15  10   5 
Then  range  them  in  order  agreeable  to  the  firll  co- 
lumn of  the  table  for  32  numbers,  as  in  the  laft  expe- 
riment.    Thns, 

I   2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  II  12  13   14  15  16 

LHNATEREUACRGT    I     U 

1 7  18  192021  2223  2425  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 

EECI     ICHSOHREEVSC 

Next,  take  a  pack  of  cards,  and  write  on  the  four 

firfl  the  word  Science  ;  on  the  four  next  the  word 

Courage  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  Iliow  that  the 
cards  on  which  the  letters  are  written  convey  no  mean- 
ing. Then  take  the  pack  on  which  the  words  are 
written,  and  fpreading  open  the  firll  four  cards,  with 
their  backs  upwards,  you  defire  the  firll  perfon  to 
choofe  one.  Then  clofe  ihofe  cards,  and  fpread  the 
next  four  to  the  fecond  perfon  ;  and  fo  to  all  the  five; 
telling  them  to  hold  uptheircards  left  you  fliuuld  have 
a  confederate  in  the  room. 

You  then  ihuffle  the  cards,  and  deal  them  one  by 
one,  in  the  common  order,  beginning  with  the  perfon 
who  chofe  the  firft  card,  and  each  one  will  find  in  his 
hand  the  fame  word  as  is  written  on  his  card.  You  will 
obferve,  that  after  the  fixth  round  of  dealing,  there 
will  be  two  cards  left,  which  you  give  to  the  firft  and 
fecond  perfons,  as  their  words  contain  a  letter  more 
than  the  others. 

VI.  "  The  cards  of  the  game  of  piquet  being  mixed 
together,  after  Ihuffling  them,  to  bring,  by  cutting 
them,  all  the  cards  of  each  fuit  together."  The  order 
in  which  the  cards  muft  be  placed  to  produce  the  effcft 
defired  being  eftablilhed  on  the  fame  principle  as  that 
explained  in  the  experiment  II.  except  that  the  Ihuf- 


lliiig  is  here  to  be  repeated  tlirte  limes,  wc  think  it  Coml.Jna- 
wiU  be  lufHcient  to  give  the  order  in  which  they  arc  to      ti""- 

be  placed  before  the  fiill  Ihuflie.  ' " ' 

Order  of  tlie  Cards. 

'  f^"       1  clubs  1 7  King  clubs 

2  Knave  |  "^'""^  iS  Ten    }  , 

Eitiht    /    ,.        ,  ,  19  Nine  j  ''""^ 

nonds  '  ,,         -*,  , 

20  Seven  clubs 


K'lt    ;    ,. 
,.  "        S-  diamor 

4  Seven   3 

wide  card 

5  Ten  clubs 

6  Eight    }    ,.     , 

-  c  }•  Ipudes 

7  Seven   J     -^ 

wide  card 

8  Ten      -| 

9  Nine 

10  (Jiiecn 

11  Knave   J 

1 2  Oiieen  clubs 

13  Eight 

14  Seven 
wide  card 

15  Ten 

16  Nine 


diamonds 


hearts 


21  Ace  diamonds 

22  Knave  fpadcs 

23  Qi'"^'^''  hearts 

24  Knave  hearts 
2J  Ace  Ipades 

26  King  diamonds 

27  Nine  clubs 

28  Ace 
29 
30  Eight  clubs 


Ace     7 

King  5 


hearts 


i  fpades 


You  then  IhufHe  the  cards, 


and  cutting  at  the  wide 
card,  which  will  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  the  eight 
cards  that  are  cut,  which  will  be  the  fuit  of  hearts,  down 
on  the  table.  Then  Ihuffling  the  remaining  cards  a  fe- 
cond lime,  yon  cut  at  the  fecond  wide  card,  which 
will  be  the  feven  of  fpades,  and  lay,  in  like  manner, 
the  eight  fpades  down  on  the  table.  You  Hiuffle  the 
canls  a  third  time,  and  offering  them  to  any  one  to 
cut,  he  will  naturally  cut  them  at  the  wide  card  (d), 
which  is  the  ftven  of  diamonds,  and  confequently 
divide  the  remaining  cards  into  two  equal  parts,  one 
of  which  Mill  be  diamonds  and  the  other  clubs. 

VII.  "  The  cards  at  piquet  being  all  mixed  togetlier, 
to  divide  the  pack  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  name 
the  number  of  points  contained  in  each  part."  You 
are  firft  to  agree  that  each  king,  queen,  and  knave  lliall 
count  as  ufual,  10,  the  ace  i,  and  the  other  cards  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  points.  Then  difpofe 
the  cards,  by  the  table  for  32  numbers,  in  the  following 
order,  and  obferve  that  the  laft  card  of  the  firft  divilioii 
muft  be  a  wide  card. 

Order  of  the  cards  before  fliuffling. 

1  Seven  hearts  1  7  Nine  diamonds 


clubs 


2  Nine  clubs 

3  Eight  hearts 

4  Eight    p 

5  Knave  >  fpades 

6  Ten      3 

7  Qiieen 

8  Ace 

9  Ace  hearts 
wide  card 

10  Nine  hearts 

11  Queen  fpades 

12  Knave  clubs 

13  Ten  diamonds 


18  Ace  fpades 

19  Ten  clubs 

20  Knave  p 

21  Eight    >  diamonds 

22  King     J) 

23  Seven  fpades 

24  Seven    ■)    ,. 

25  Qiieen  ;  '^" 


diamonds 


26  Knave  hearts 

27  King  clubs 
2S  Nine   ^  ^^ 
29  King 


pades 


(d)  You  muft  take  particular  notice  whether  they  be  cut  at  the  wide  card,  and  if  they  are  not,  you  muft 
have  them  cur,  or  cut  ihem  again  yourfelf. 
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COM 


ComMna-  14  Ten      ")  50  Ace  diamonds 

^  tioi).       15  King      V  hearts  31  Seven  7  ^^^^^^ 

"       ^i6f)iieen  j  32  Eight  3 

You  then  Oiuffle  them  carefully,  according  to  the 
method  before  defcribed,  and  they  will  lland  in  the 
following  order. 


Cards. 


Numbers.     Cards. 


Numbers. 


1  Nine    ^ 

2  King     V  fpades 

3  Seven   S 

4  Seven  diamonds 

5  Ace  fpades 

carried  up 


9 

10 

7 
7 
I 

34 


brought  up  34 

6  Ten  clubs  10 

7  Ten  diamonds  10 
S  Ten  hearts  10 
9  Ace  clubs  I 

10  Acehearts(widecard)  r 

total  66 


11  Eight  hearts 

12  Eight  fpades 

13  Seven  hearts 

14  Nine  clubs 

'{  !)."^^''  I  fpad 
16   Ten      3    ^ 

I  7  Qiieen  clubs 

18  Nine  hearts 

19  Oiieen  fpades 

20  Knave  clubs 

21  King  hearts 
carried  up 


diamonds 


Brought  up  loi 
10 

9 

10 
8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

I 

7 

8 


8     22  Queen  hearts 

8  23  Nine     7 
7     24  Knave 

9  25  Eight 
10     26  King 
10     27  Qiieen 
10     28  Knave  hearts 

9     29  King  clubs 
10      30  Ace  diamonds 
10     3,  Seven  7  ^,,,^^ 
10     32  Eight   3 
loi  total  194 

When  the  cards  are  by  fluiffling  difpofed  in  this  or- 
der, you  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  and  pronounce 
that  the  cards  you  have  cut  off  contain  66  points,  and 
confequently  the  remaining  part  194. 

VIII.  "The  inconceivableRepique(E)."  When  you 
would  perform  this  experiment  with  the  cards  ufed  in 
the  lall,  you  mufl  oblerve  not  to  diforder  the  firfl  10 
cards  in  laying  them  down  ou  the  table.  Putting 
thofe  cards  together,  in  their  proper  order,  therefore, 
you  fhuifle  them  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  offering  them  to  any  one  to  cut,  obferviug  carefully 
if  he  cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  which  will  be  the  ace 
of  hearts,  and  will  then  be  at  top ;  if  not,  you  muft 
make  him,  under  fome  pretence  or  other,  cut  them 
till  it  is  ;  and  the  cards  will  then  be  ranged  in  fuch or- 
der that  you  will  repique  the  perfun  againft  whom  you 
play,  though  you  let  him  choofe  (even  after  he  has 
cut)  in  what  fuit  you  Ihall  make  the  repique. 

Order  of  the  cards  after  they  have  been  fliutHed  and 
cut. 


1  Eight  hearts 

2  Eight     ~) 

3  Knave 

4  Ten 

5  Qjieen 

6  Knave 

7  King 

8  Qiieen 

9  Eight 

10  King 

1 1  Qiieen 

12  Ace 


diamonds 


fpades 

clubs 
hearts 

diamonds 


17  Nine      7 

18  Knave  3 

19  Nine  hearts 

20  Qiieen  fpades 

21  Seven  hearts 

22  Nine  clubs 

23  Ten  hearts 

24  Ace  clubs 

2 J  Seven  fpades 

26  Seven  diamonds 

27  Nine  fpades 


clubs 


1 3  Seven  7 

1 4  Eight  5 
1  5  Knave  hearts 
16  King  clubs 


>  fpadc 


28  King 

29  Ace 

30  Ten  clubs 

3 1  Ten  diamonds 

32  Ace  hearts  (wide  card) 
The  cards  being  thus  dilpofed,  you  aik  your  adver- 

fary  in  v\  hat  fuit  you  Ihall  repique  him  ?  If  he  fay  in 
clubs  or  diamonds,  you  mufl  deal  the  cards  by  threes, 
and  the  hands  will  be  a    follows  : 


Younger 
Clubs,    ace 

king 

. queen 

knave 

nine 

Diamonds,  ace 

king 

queen 

knave 

nine 

Spades,  ten 

Hearts,  ten 

Rentree  of  the  younger. 

Ten  clubs 
Ten  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


Elder 
Hearts,  king 

queen 

knave 

nine 

eight 

feven 

Spades  queen 

knave 

eight 

Diamonds,  eight 
Clubs,  tight 

feven 

Rentree,  or  take  in  of 

the  elder. 
Seven  fpades 
Seven  diamonds 
Nine   ~) 
King   >  fpades 
Ace     3 

If  he  againfl  whom  you  play,  who  is  fuppofed  to  he 
elder  hand,  has  r.amcd  clubs  for  the  repique,  and  has 
taken  in  five  cards,  you  mull  then  lay  cut  the  queen, 
knave,  and  nine  ot  diamonds,  and  you  will  have,  with 
the  three  cards  you  take  in,  a  fixiem  major  of  clubs, 
and  quatorze  tens.  If  he  leave  one  or  two  cards,  you 
muftdifcard  all  the  diamonds. 

If  he  require  to  be  repiqucd  in  diamonds,  then  dif- 
card  the  queen,  knave,  and  nine  of  clubs:  or  all  the 
clubs,  if  he  leave  two  cards  ;  and  you  will  then  have  a 
hand  of  the  fame  flrength  as  before. 

Note,  If  the  adverfary  flionld  difcard  five  of  his 
hearts,  you  will  not  repique  him,  as  he  will  then  have 
a  feptiem  in  fpades:  or  if  he  only  take  one  card  :  but 
neither  of  thefe  any  one  can  do,  who  has  the  leaft 
knowledge  of  the  game.  If  the  perfon  againfl;  whom 
you  play  fhould  be  repiqued  in  hearts  or  fpades,  you 
mufl;  deal  the  cards  by  twos,  and  the  game  will  llanj 
thus  : 


diamonds 


Elder  hand. 
King 
Knave  ( 
Nine 
Eight 
Queen  "] 
Knave    j 
Nine      }>  clubs 
Eight    I 
Seven   J 

e  S       >  hearts 
Seven   y 

Eight  fpades 

Rentree. 


Younger  hand 
Ace 
King 
Ace 
Qiteen 


clubs 
diamonds 


fpades 


Qiieen 
Knave 
Ten 
King    =] 
Qiiecn   I 
Knave   i  hearts 
Ten       I 
Nine     J 

Rentree. 


Seven- 


(e)  This  manoeuvre  of  piquet  was  invented  by  the  countcfs  of  L (a  French  lady),  and  communicated 

by  her  to  M.  Guyot. 
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ComMna-  Seven  fpack'S 

ti""-      Seven  diamonds 
^       "         Nine 


6 


Ten  clubs 
Ten  diamonds 
Ace  licans 


King  >-fpades 
Ace    2) 

If  he  require  to  be  rcpiqued  in  hearts,  you  keep  the 
quint  to  a  king  in  hearts,  and  the  ten  of  fpades,  and 
lay  out  which  of  the  relt  you  pleafe  :  then,  even  if  he 
Ihould  leave  two  cards,  yon  will  have  a  fixiem  major 
in  hearts,  and  quatorze  tens,  which  will  make  a  re- 
pique. 

Ijut  if  he  demand  to  be  repiqued  in  fpades  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  deal  you  muft  dcxteroully  pafs  the  three 
cards  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  flock  (that  is,  the 
ten  of  clubs,  ten  of  diamonds,  and  ace  of  hearts)  to 
the  top  (K),and  hy  that  means  you  referve  the  nine, 
king,  and  ace  of  fpades  for  yourfelf :  fo  that  by  keep- 
ing the  quint  in  hearts,  though  you  Ihould  be  obliged 
to  lay  out  four  cards,  you  will  have  a  fixiem  to  a  king 
in  fpades,  with  v.'hich  and  the  quint  in  hearts  you 
mult  make  a  rcpique. 

Obferve  here  likewife,  that  if  the  adverfary  lay 
out  only  three  cards,  you  will  not  make  the  repique  : 
but  that  he  will  never  do,  unlefs  he  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  game,  or  has  fome  knowledge  of  your  inten- 
tion . 

This  lad  ftroke  of  piquet  has  gained  great  applaufe, 
when  thofe  that  have  publicly  performed  it  have 
known  how  to  perform  it  dexterouiiy.  Many  perfons 
who  underlland  the  nature  of  combining  the  cards, 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  paffing  the  three  cards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  llock,  and  have  then  been  forced  to 
confcfs  their  ignorance  of  tlie  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed. 

IX.  "  The  Mctamorphofcd  Cards."  Provide  52 
cards  that  are  diiferenily  coloured  ;  on  which  feveral 
different  words  are  written,  and  different  objefts  pain- 
ted. Tliefc  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  and  two,  to 
four  perfons,  and  at  three  different  times,  flmfHing 
them  each  time.  After  the  iirfl;  deal,  every  one's  cards 
are  to  be  of  the  fame  colour  ;  after  the  fecond  deal, 
they  are  all  to  have  objedls  that  are  fimilar;  and  after 
the  third,  words  that  convey  afentiment. 


ing  order. 

Words. 

I  find 

In  you 

Charming 

Flowers 

To  hear 

Beauty 

My 

Notes 

In 

Shepherdefs 

Lover 

Your 

Of 

an  inconflant 

Ima2;e 


Difpofe 

of  the  cardi 

5  in  the  follow 

Cards. 

Colours. 

ObjcLls. 

I 

Yellow 

Bird 

2 

Yellow 

Bird 

3 

Green 

Flower 

4 

Green 

Flower 

S 

White 

Bird 

6 

White 

Orange 

7 

Red 

Butterily 

8 

Red 

Flower 

9 

Red 

Flower 

10 

Red 

Butterfly 

II 

Green 

Butterfly 

12 

Green 

Butterfly 

13 

White 

Flower 

14 

White 

^'lower 

15 

Yellow 

Orange 

16 

i.  Ciiu\v' 

17 

White 

18 

Yellow 

J  9 

Yellow 

20 

White 

21 

Red 

22 

Red 

23 

Green 

24 

Green 

2J 

Green 

26 

Green 

27 

Yellow 

2S 

Red 

29 

Red 

30 

Yellow 

?f 

White 

32 

White 

C  O  M 


Vol.  V, 


Flower  Encuauii.ig 

Orange  Ardour 

Butterfly         My 
Butterfly        Phyllis 
Bird  Birds 

Orange  ^ing 

Orjnge  Dear 

Oraugc  and  fwectnefi 

Orange  Tlie 

Bird  Of 

Bird  Prefent 

Flower  As 

Bird  Changes 

Bird  Bofom 

Orange  Mc 

Butterfly  I'our 

Butterily         ]  long 
The  cards  thus  coloured,  figured,  and  tranfcribcd, 
are  to  be  put  in  a  cale,  in  the  order  they  here  Hand. 

When  you  would  perform  this  experiment  you  lake 
the  cards  out  of  the  cafe,  and  ihow,  v\  ithout  changing 
the  order  in  which  they  were  put,  that  the  colours, 
objects,  and  words  arc  all  placed  promifcuoully.  You 
then  fliuffle  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  and 
deal  them,  two  and  two,  to  four  perfons,  obferving 
that  ihcy  do  not  take  up  their  cards  till  all  are  dcaltj 
nor  mix  them  together  :  and  the  eight  cards  dealt  to 
each  perfon  will  be  found  all  of  one  colour.  You  then 
take  eacli  perfon's  cards,  and  put  thofe  of  the  fecond 
perfon  under  thofe  of  the  firfl,  and  thofe  of  the  fourth 
perfon  under  thofe  of  the  third.  After  which  yon 
ihufHe  them  a  fecond  time,  and  having  dealt  them  in 
the  fame  manner,  on  the  firft  perfon's  cards  will  be 
painted  all  the  birds  ;  on  the  fecond  perfon's  cards, 
all  the  butterflies  ;  on  thofe  of  the  third,  the  oranges; 
and  on  thofe  of  the  fourth,  the  flowers.  You  take 
the  cards  a  fecond  time,  and  obferving  the  fame  pre- 
cautions, Ihufne  and  deal  them  as  before,  and  then 
the  firfl  perfon,  who  had  the  lafl  time  the  birds  in  his 
hand,  v;ill  have  the  words  tliat  compofe  this  fentcnce: 

S!r:g,  dear  birds  ;  I  long  to  hear  your  eiKhat:tiiig  notes. 

The  fecond  perfon,  who  the  lafl  deal  liad  the  but- 
terflies, will  now  have  thefe  words  : 

Of  an  inconfiant  lover  jo!/r  changes  prtfetd  nie  the  imave. 

The  third,  who  had  the  oranges,  will  have  this  fen- 
tcnce: 
As  in  7ny  Phyllis,  I  find  inyoti  beauty  and  fujeeinefs. 

The  fourth,  who  had  the  flowers,  will  have  thefe 

words : 
Charming  f.o-wers,  adorn  the  bofom  oj  my  fiepkerdef. 

It  feems  quite  unnecefl"ary  to  give  any  further  de- 
tail, as  they  who  underfland  the  foregoing  experiments 
will  eafily  perform  this. 

Among  the  different  purpofes  to  which  the  doflrine 
of  combinations  may  be  applied,  thofe  of  writing  in 
cipher,  and  deciphering,  hold  a  principal  place.  See 
the  article  Cipher. 

COMBINATIOM,  in  chemiftry,  fignifies  the  union 
A  a  of 


(f)  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  explained  in  the  article  Legerdemain. 
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COM 


Combu- 
ftion. 


Combuft  of  two  bodies  of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new 
compound  body  refults.  For  example,  when  an  acid 
is  united  witii  an  alkali,  we  lay  that  a  combination  be- 
twixt thefe  two  laline  llibllances  takes  place  ;  becaufe 
from  this  union  a  neutral  fait  refults,  which  is  compo- 
fed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

COMBUST,  in  altronomy.  When  a  planet  is  in 
conjunftion  with  the  fun,  or  not  dillaut  from  it  above 
half  its  di(k ;  it  is  faid  to  be  combull,  or  in  com- 
buftion. 

According  to  Argol,  a  planet  is  combuft,  or  in 
combuilion,  when  not  above  eight  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes  diftant  from  the  fun,  either  before  or  after 
him. 

COMBUSTIOpECUNiiE,  the  ancient  way  of  trying 
mixed  and  corrupt  money,  in  Britain,  by  melting  it 
down,  upon  payments  into  tJie  Exchequer.  In  the 
rime  of  king  Henry  II.  a  conftitution  was  made,  called 
the  trial  by  combujiion ;  the  practice  of  which  differed 
little  or  nothing  from  the  prefent  method  of  allaying  fil- 
ver.  But  whether  this  examination  of  money  by  com- 
buftion  was  to  reduce  an  equationof  money  only  of  Ster- 
ling, viz.  a  due  proportion  of  alloy  with  copper,  or  to 
reduce  it  to  pure  fine  (liver,  does  not  appear.  On  ma- 
king ihc  conftitution  of  trial  it  was  coiifidered,  that 
though  the  money  did  anfwer  7iu-,nero  et  fondere,  it 
might  be  deficient  in  value  ;  becaufe  mixed  with  cop- 
per or  brafs,  &c. 

COMBUSTION,  a  term  denoting  the  operation  of 
fire  upon  any  inflammable  fubftance,  by  which  it 
fmokes,  flames,  and  is  reduced  to  allies. 

There  is  not  a  phenomenon  in  nature  by  which 
the  attention  of  philofophers  has  been  more  engaged, 
nor  which  has  puzzled  them  more  to  account  for,  than 
this  very  common  operation.  To  explain  it,  theories 
have  been  invented  the  moft  oppofne  and  contradicto- 
ry to  one  another  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and,  till  very 
lately,  the  ftate  of  fcicnce  did  not  afford  data  futRcient 
J  to  explain  it  in  a  rational  manner. 
Theories  of  ^y  former  chcmifts  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  parts 
ancient  of  the  combullible  body  itfclf  were  converted  into 
fire.  Accordingly  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  propoles  it  as 
a  query,  whether  grofs  bodies  and  light  are  not  con- 
vertible into  one  another  ?  and  many  chemifts  of  a 
more  modern  date  have  determined  this  queftion  in  the 
affirmative,  by  maintaining  that  the  light  of  the  fun  is 
or  contains  phlogifton.  The  interference  of  the  air, 
however,  in  moft  cafes  of  combuftion  known  to  us, 
proved  a  difficulty  in  this  theory  almoft,  if  not  to- 
tally, unfurmountable  ;  for  if  the  fire  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  combuftible  body,  what  occafion  is  there  for 
any  third  fubftance  diftinft  both  from  the  fire  and 
that  body  to  produce  combuftion  ?  This  naturally 
excited  a  conjedure,  that  the  fire  by  which  the  com- 
buftible body  is  confumed,  proceeds  in  reality  from 
the  air,  and  not  from  the  body  itfelf.  And  hence  we 
fee  that  Mr  Hutchinfon's  fyftera  of  fire  and  air  being 
convertible  into  one  another,  might  have  palFed  as  a 
rational  human  theory,  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  force 
it  upon  mankind  as  a  divine  revelation.  The  modern 
difcoveries  in  aerology,  however,  have  entirely  dif- 
proved  this  hypothefis  with  regard  to  our  atmofphere 
confidercd  as  a  whole,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  point 
out  the  true  method,  as  far  as  our  faculties  feem  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  it;  by  which  this  myfterious 


clicmifts. 


True  prin- 
ciple on 
which  com' 
bullion 
may  be  ei- 
plained. 


operation  is  performed.  It  is  now  almoft  univcrfally 
known,  that  the  air  wc  breathe  is  compofcd  of  two 
kinds  of  claltic  fluids,  only  one  of  which  ( called  dephlo- 
gijiicatcd,  pur;,  empyreal,  or  vital^xx')  contributes  to  the 
fupport  of  flame,  as  well  as  of  animal  life ;  and  this 
part  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  Icaft  in  quantity  of  the 
atmofphere  wc  breathe.  It  is  computed  from  good 
obfervations,  that,  among  the  various  component  parts 
of  our  atmofphere,  there  is  about  one-fourth,  ^'^  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Scheele,  or  one-fifth  according  to  Mr 
Cavendilh,  contained  in  it ;  and  to  this  fmall  part  alone 
is  owing  the  combuftion  of  inflammable  bodies. 

Since  the  eftablilliment  of  this  important  fafl,  fe- 
veral  theories  of  combuftion  have  been  formed.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Lavoificr,  dephlogifticated  air  is  a  com- 
pound of  two  fubftances  intimately  combined  ;  one  is 
called  by  him  the  oxygenous  prhieiple,  and  the  other 
fpecific  ele??!er.tary  fire.  During  the  combuftion  of  ful- 
phur,  phofphorus,  inflammable  air,  or  any  other  fub- 
ftance of  that  kind,  the  oxygenous  principle  of  the 
dephlogifticated  air,  according  to  him,  combines  with 
thefe  bodies,  to  which  it  has  a  ftrong  attraftion,  and 
forms  new  compounds  of  falts  and  other  bodies  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  elementary  fire  contained  in 
thefe  is  fet  loofe,  and  becomes  fenlible,  producing  heat 
and  flame,  according  to  circumftances.  Thus  the  fire 
produced  in  combulUon  docs  not  proceed  from  the 
burned  body,  but  from  the  decompofuion  of  the  de- 
phlogifticated air,  in  which  it  is  contained  in  a  latent 
and  infenfible  ftaic  ;  while  its  oxygenous  principle 
combines  with  the  fulphur,  phofphorus,  or  inflam- 
mable air,  and  forms  vitriolic  and  phofphoric  acids,  or 
pure  water.  In  like  manner  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  this 
theory,  i.  That  metals  are  fubftances  abfolutely  fimplc. 

2.  That  metallic  calces  are  true  compounds  formed  by 
the  oxygenous  part  of  pure  air  with  the  metallic  par- 
ticles ;  and,  3.  That  pure  water  is  a  fimilar  compound 
of  the  fame  principle  with  inflammable  air. 

According  to  Fourcroy,  combuftible  bodies  are 
thofe  which  have  a  ftrong  attraction  to  combine  or 
unite  with  pure  or  dephlogifticated  air;  and  com- 
buftion is  nothing  elfe  but  the  aft  of  that  combina- 
tion. This  alTertion  is  founded  on  the  following  fafts  ; 
I.  That  no  fubftance  can  be  burnt  without  air ;  2.  That 
the  purer  this  air  is,  the  more  rapid  is  the  combuftion  ; 

3.  That  in  combuftion,  an  abforption  or  wafte  of  air 
always  takes  place ;  and,  4.  That  the  refiduum  con- 
tains often  a  very  fenlible  quantity  of  that  pure  air 
which  it  abforbed,  and  which  may  fometimcs  be  ex- 
trafted  from  it. 

In  Mr  Schcele's  new  theoiy  of  heat,  fire,  light,  and 
phlogifton,  he  confiders  heat  and  light  themfclves  as 
compound  fubftances.  The  former,  according  to  him, 
conlifts  of  phlogifton  and  empyreal  air.  The  calces  of 
gold,  reducible  by  heat  alone,  in  a  retort,  fhow  that 
phlogifton  is  contained  in  heat ;  becaufe  it  combines 
with  the  calces  to  revive  them,  and  the  dephlogifti- 
cated  air  is  found  in  the  receiver.  The  precipitate 
perfe  of  mercury,  if  revived  in  this  manner,  affords, 
according  to  our  author,  another  inftance  of  the  truth 
of  his  doftrine  :  "  If  phlogifton  alone  (fays  he)  could 
pafs  through  the  retort,  there  would  not  be  found  the 
empyreal  air  in  the  receiver,  and  the  ignoble  metals 
might  be  revived  in  the  fame  manner." 

Light,    according  to  Mr  Scheele,   is  a  compound 
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Conitu-  containing  pWogifton  and  heat,  from  which  both  may 
ftion.  feparate  themfclves  in  proper  circuraftances.  A  folu- 
^^—^'—^  tion  of  filver  in  nitrous  acid  mixed  with  chalk,  and 
cxpofed  to  the  fiinlhine,  is  revived  into  a  metallic  form 
by  the  phlogillon  of  light.  Nitrous  acid  alio  in  a 
glafs  velfel,  receives  phlogiflon  from  light,  and  becomes 
of  an  orange  colour  :  but  if  the  glafs  be  painted  black, 
the  acid  receives  the  heat,  not  the  phlogiflon.  Even 
the  various  coloured  rays  of  light,  according  to  our 
author,  contain  unequal  (hares  of  phlogiflon  ;  lince  the 
violet  rays  part  more  ealily  with  tlicir  phlogiflon  to 
revive  metals  than  any  other.  When  light  is  not  flop- 
ped in  its  palTage,  no  heat  is  perceived  ;  but  if  flopped 
in  its  courfe,  the  oppofmg  body  receives  heat,  and 
fometimes  phlogiflon.  Light  feems  therefore  to  be 
the  matter  of  heat,  loaded  with  a  fuperabundant  quan- 
tity of  phlogiflon.  That  which  comes  out  from  a  fur- 
nace, produces  heat  on  the  furrounding  bodies,  vvhich 
afcends  with  the  rarefied  air  ;  proceeds  forward  in 
flraight  lines ;  and  maybe  retietled  from  polilhed  fur- 
faces,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  a  concave  glafs  mir- 
ror retains  the  heat,  whilflit  reliefs  the  light ;  for  al- 
though its  focus  is  bright,  yet  it  is  not  warm.  A 
pane  of  glafs  alfo  put  before  a  burning  mirror,  re- 
tains the  heat,  and  allows  the  light  to  pafs  through 
it. 

Fire  is  the  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more  or  lefs  lu- 
minous flate  of  bodies,  by  which  they  are  refolved  into 
their  conflituent  parts,  and  entirely  deftroyed.  It  re- 
quires, that  they  be  previoully  heated  in  a  contaft  with 
air:  for  to  every  combuflible  body  a  certain  quantity 
of  heat  mull  be  communicated,  in  order  to  fet  it  in  the 
fiery  commotion. 

Combullion  is  the  aflion  of  heat  penetrating  the 
pores  of  bodies,  and  dellroying  their  cohefion  :  in  this 
cafe  the  body  parts  with  its  phlogiftoa,  provided  there 
be  a  fubllance  preleni  which  has  a  llrong  atiracJlion 
for  the  inflammable  principle.  If  the  heating  be  per- 
formed in  open  air,  the  empyreal  part,  on  account  of 
its  llronger  attraction,  nniies  with  the  inflammable 
principle,  which  is  thus  fet  at  liberty  ;  from  which 
union  the  heat  is  compounded  ;  and  fcarcely  is  this 
heat  generated,  when  the  combuflible  body  is  flill 
more  expanded  by  it  than  in  the  beginning,  and  its 
phlogillon  more  laid  open.  The  more  the  heat  is  in- 
creafed,  the  more  minute  are  the  particles  into  which 
the  comballible  body  is  dilfolved.  The  empyreal  air 
meets  more  farfaces  ;  confequently  comes  in  contaft 
with  more  phlogiflon  ;  and,  according  to  its  nature, 
forms  an  union  with  a  greater  quantity  of  it,  which 
produces  a  radiant  heat.  At  this  moment  the  conflitu- 
ent parts  of  the  combuflible  body  are  fo  much  difunited 
by  the  flill  increafing  heat,  that  the  empyreal  air,  con- 
tinuing to  pour  in  upon  it  in  flreams,  attracls  the 
phlogiflon  in  fldl  greater  quantities  ;  and  hence  the 
moll  claflic  fubllance,  light,  is  compofed  ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  combuflible  matter,  Ihows 
g  various  colours. 
nr  Craw-  The  lafl  theory  we  fliall  here  take  notice  of  is  that 
ford's  theo-  of  Dr  Crawford — He  has  by  a  great  number  of  ex- 
Df-  periments  endeavoured  to  Ihow,  that  bodies  which  con- 

tain a  large  portion  of  phlogiflon,  poiTefs  but  a  fmall 
Jhare  of  fpeciflc  licat  or  fire  :  on  the  contrary,  that 
thofe  with  a  great  fhare  of  this  lad,  contain  but  little 
phlogiflon  ;  ind  laflly,  thofe  which  are  deprived  of 
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phlogiflon,  increafe  their  capacity  for  f^-ecilic  fire. 
Thus,  when  regulus  of  antimony  isdcprived  of  its  phlo- 
gillon, by  calcination,  which  is  tlien  called  dit^pkijrctic  "  ' 
anthuntiy,  it  nearly  triples  its  fpccitic  fire.  The  fame 
change  takes  place  in  crocus  niait'n  ■i.wA'wVnan.  This  faft 
is  generally  true,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
flance  :  and  even  the  aeriform  ones  are  in  the  fame 
cafe,  for  phlogiflicated  air  has  very  little  fpccific  fire, 
common  air  has  more  of  it,  and  dcphlogilticated  air 
fliows  a  mofl  prodigious  quantity.  From  tliel'c  fafts 
it  is  clear,  that  phlogiflon  and  fire  are  diflincl,  and 
incompatible  fubllances;  fo  that  when  one  enters  in- 
to the  compolition  of  any  body,  the  other  of  courfe  is 
expelled  from  it.  Thus  m.etals  are  calcined  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  double  attraftion,  by  which  the  metal 
imparts  its  phlogiflon  to  the  air,  while  the  air  commu- 
nicates its  fire  to  the  metallic  calces  ;  which  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  air  that  is  found  in  metallic  calces, 
whofe  increafed  weight  by  calcination  correfponds  to 
the  air  that  is  expelled  from  them  by  their  rednftion  to 
a  metallic  flate. 

All  combuflible  bodies  are  abfolutely  in  the  fame 
cafe.  By  thefe  are  meant  fuch  bodies  as  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  phlogiflon  in  their  compolition,  but 
loofely  adherent  to  them.  Dephlogillicated  air,  which 
is  greatly  loaded  with  fpecific  fire,  has  at  the  fame 
time  a  flrong  attraflion  for  phlogiflon  ;  and,  in  the  aft 
of  combuflion,  communicates  its  fire  to  the  combn- 
Aible  body,  whilfl  the  air  becomes  phlogillicated  or 
loaded  with  phlogiflon.  Thus  we  find,  that  fulphur 
contaminates  the  air,  when  burned,  by  the  phlogiflon 
it  throws  into  it,  and  the  produced  vitriolic  acid,  if 
any,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  fame. 

In  fome  cafes  the  mofl  intenfe  heat  or  fenfible  fire  is 
produced  in  the  combuflion  ;  but  in  ethers  it  is  very 
moderate.  This  variation  generally  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  vapours  produced  during 
the  combuflion  :  when  thefe  are  very  inconfiderable, 
and  the  refiduum  cannot  abforb  the  fire  which  is  emit- 
ted by  the  air,  the  remainder  is  precipitated,  or  dil- 
fufed  all  around,  and  produces  a  very  fenfible  heat.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  vapours  are  capable  of  abforbing 
it,  very  little  heat  is  produced.  We  know,  by  the 
mofl  certain  experiments,  that,  for  inflance,  the  vapour 
of  water  abforbs  about  800  degrees  of  heat  beyond 
that  of  its  boiling  flate  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  quantity  of  watery  vapours  produ- 
ced by  combuflion,  very  little  fenfible  fire  mull  be  felt. 
So  when  fpirits  of  wine  are  fired,  the  heat  then  produ- 
ced by  the  combuflion  is  very  inconfiderable,  the  great- 
er part  being  abforbed  by  the  watery  vapours  tliat  are 
then  produced  :  but  when  the  phofphorus  of  Kunkel 
is  fet  on  fire,  the  heat  is  very  flrong  ;  there  being  bnt 
a  fmall  quantity  of  acid  to  carry  offthe  fpccific  fire  that 
is  fet  loofe.  7 

Thefe  are  the  principal  theories  of  combuflion  that  M.  Magel- 
have  appeared.     M.  Magellan,  from  whofe  notes  on  '=■"'«  "• 
Cronfledt's  Mineralogy  the  above  account  is  taken,  ">»'''"• 
objcfts  to  M.  Lavoilier's  opinion,  that  the  oxygenous 
principle  cannot  be  fliown  to  our  fenfes,  nor  is  it  better 
demondraied  than  the  phlogtftoii  fuppofed  by  the  great 
Stahl  and   his  followers.      M.  Kourcroy's  fyflem  he 
fuppofes   to  be  lefs   objeftionable  :  but  to  Schcele  he 
objefts  from  Mr  Kirwan,  i.  That  in  no  inflance  it  ap- 
pears  that  phlogiflon  penetrates  glafs,   much  lefs  a 
A  a  2  compound 
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compouiiJ  of  pure  air  and  phlogillou  ;  and,  2Jly,  That 
if  Mr  Scheelc's  notions  were  true,  then  other  metallic 
calces,  or  at  kail  black  manganeic,  would  be  reduced 
by  heat  alone  :  for  this  calx  dephlogifticates  nitrous 
acid,  and  has  a  flronger  affinity  with  phlogifton 
than  it  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  deconipofe  t!ic  heat 
with  as  great  facility  as  the  nitrous  acid,  or  even  with 
greater  on  account  of  its  greater  attraction.  The 
former  objeftion  M.  Magellan  does  not  hippofe  to  be 
altogether  concUifive,  as  there  are  many  combinations 
(he  fays)  of  two  or  more  fubftances  that  pafs  through 
bodies,  each  of  which  would  be  Hopped  before  they 
were  combined  ;  and  what  Mr  Schecle  has  laid  on 
light  feems  to  prove  that  glafs  is  not  always  quite  im- 
pervious to  phlogifton  ;  but  the  latter  he  deems  altoge- 
ther unanfwerablc. 

Having  thus  rcje(51:ed  three  of  thefe  theories,  he  ac- 
quiefces  in  that  of  Dr  Crawford,  which,  he  tells  us, 
♦'  is  the  moft  fatisfaftory  concerning  the  nature  and 
procefs  of  combuflible  bodies  and  of  their  combuftion, 
fo  far  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  knowledge  has  opened 
the  field  of  our  views  into  the  operations  of  nature." 
Before  fuch  a  full  allent,  Jiowever,  is  given  to  any 
theory,  it  is  altogether  necclfary  that  it  Ihould  be  cou- 
fiflent  with  every  known  faft,  as  far  as  that  fad  can 
be  invefligated  by  us  in  our  prefent  Ihue  of  knowledge  ; 
and  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  theories  either 
of  Fourcroy,  Scheele,  or  Crawford,  will  appear  from 
the  following  confiderations. 

I.  With  regard  to  that  of  Fourcroy,  it  is  evidently 
■  deficient  in  one  of  the  elfenlial  requifues  to  produce 
combuftion,  evcnTfri;  itfelf ;  for  if  combuition  depends 
only  on  the  attraClion  between  combuflible  bodies  and 
pure  air,  then  it  ought  to  lake  place  on  all  occafions 
wherever  pure  air  and  combuflible  bodies  are  prefented 
to  each  other.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  though 
we  put  a  piece  of  unliglited  charcoal  into  a  jar  full  of 
dephlogilticated  air,  no  combuftion  will  cnfue.  To 
produce  this  it  is  necelTary  that  the  charcoal  be  already, 
in  part  at  leaft,  in  a  (late  of  combuftion,  or  that  fire 
be  applied  to  it  from  without.  This  theory  there- 
fore, indead  of  explaining  the  matter,  gives  not  the 
fmalleft  infight  into  it ;  iince  we  are  perpetually  left  to 
feek  for  the  caufe  of  the  fire  which  produced  that  in 
queftion  :  for  the  combination  of  a  combuflible  body 
with  air  is  the  effc^  of  combuftion,  not  the  caufe. 

II.  Mr  Scheele's  theory  is  fo  exceedingly  contrary  to 
the  common  notions  of  mankind,  that  it  can  fcarce 
ever  be  fcrioully  believed.  The  pure  light  of  the  fun 
can  never  be  fuppofed  by  any  mortal  to  confifl  princi- 
pally of  a  fubltance  as  grofs  as  the  foot  of  our  chim- 
neys, without  a  degreeof  evidence  of  which  thefubjeft 
is  quite  incapable. 

III.  Under  the  article  Chemistry,  Dr  Crawford's 
theory  of  heat  is  fully  confidered,  and  found  to  be  in- 
fufficient.  It  is  there  Ihown  that  the  degree  o(  fpe- 
cific  heat  contained  in  bodies  cannot  be  meafured  by 


any  method  yet  known  to  us  ;  that  the  phrafe,  quanti- 
ty oj  h:at,  ib  frequently  made  ufe  of  by  Dr  Crawford 
and  others,  is  vague,  inaccurate,  and  improper  ;  as  ex-  '" 
prelfingouly  the  degree  of  fenfibleheat  extricated, pro- 
tliiced,  g.  -iiiyat^'d,  or  which  becomes  perceptible  in  cer- 
tain circumfhincco  by  us,  without  regard  to  the  real 
quantity  contained  in  the  body  itfelf,  either  originally, 
or  after  it  has  parted  with  that  in  queflion.  Thus  all 
experiments  founded  on  the  quantities  of  fpeciric  heat 
contained  in  dift'ercnt  bodies  mufl  be  fallacious  and  in- 
conclufive.  Not  to  infill,  however,  on  thefe  general  ar- 
guments, it  is  contrary  to  fad,  that  "  bodies  which 
contain  a  large  portion  of  phlogifton  cor.iain  but 
a  fmall  fltare  of  fpeciiic  heat,"  and  vice  vcrfa,  as  the 
Doctor  aiferts  ;  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
confiderations. 

1.  The  only  methods  by  which  we  can  raeafure  the 
quantity  of  any  material  fubltance  is  either  by  its  bulk 
or  weight. 

2.  W'liatever  occupies  fpace,  and  refifts  the  touch, 
we  have  a  right  to  call  a  material  fubflance,  whe- 
ther we  can  lee  it  and  weigh  it  or  not.  Thus  air, 
which  is  inviliblc,  and  not  very  ealily  ponderable, 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  fubjlancs  and  not  a 
quality. 

^.  In  cafes  ^\  here  we  cannot  conveniently  meafure 
the  weight  of  any  fubflance,  its  quantity  mult  always 
be  judged  of  by  its  bulk.  Thus  the  quantity  of  air 
contained  in  a  bladder,  or  in  a  bellows,  is  always 
judged  of  by  the  degree  of  expanfion  of  either. 

4.  Heat,  which  is  ftill  more  fubtile  than  air,  is  mea- 
fured in  this  way,  as  Dr  Crawford  himfelf  acknow- 
ledges ;  for  the  expaulions  of  mercury  are  in  an  arith- 
metical progrefhon  exprefhve  of  the  real  degrees  of 
heat. 

5.  Applying  this  rule  to  bodies  in  general,  we  mufl 
conclude,  that  the  expanfions  of  all  bodies  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  heat  which  they  con- 
tain. Thus,  if  a  body  is  expanded  by  heat  to  double 
its  bulk,  and  in  this  ftate  remains  even  wlien  tlie  heat- 
ing caufe  is  withdrawn,  we  may  then  fay  with  juflice, 
that  this  body  contains  double  the  quantity  of  latent 
or  fpecitic  heat  that  it  did  before,  and  fo  on  (a). 

6-  As  the  vapour  of  water  is  found  to  abforb  a  vafl 
quantity  of  heat,  and  likewife  to  become  prodigioully 
expanded  in  comparifon  with  the  water  from  whence 
it  is  produced,  we  may  juflly  conclude,  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  abforbed,  or  of fpecific  heat  contained 
in  the  fleam,  is  to  the  fpecific  heat  contained  in  the 
water  as  the  bulk  of  the  fleam  is  to  that  of  the  water. 
.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  determine  how  much  fleam 
exceeds  in  bulk  the  water  from  which  it  is  derived  : 
but  from  fome  experiments,  Dr  Black  concludes, 
that  it  is  augmented  in  bulk  between  1600  and  1700 
times  ;  and  from  the  great  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by 
fleam  during  its  condenfation,  which  in  fome  cafes  ex- 
ceeds 1000  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  we  have  rcafon  10 

believe 
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(a)  This  is  not  contradidory  to  the  obfervation  that  the  expanfions  of  all  bodies  are  not  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  with  which  they  are  heated,  nor  equal  at  different  times.  It  is  the  degree  of  heat  abforbed 
and  entanoled  among  the  particles  of  the  body  which  expands  it,  not  that  which  flows  out  from  it,  and  afFeds 
our  fenfes  or  the  thermometer.  Thus,  though  a  body  is  heated  to  100  degrees,  it  may  abforb  only  10  ;  and, 
after  it  has  done  fo,  it  may  require  300  or  400  degrees  more  to  caufe  it  abforb  other  ten. 
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believe  that  thcqiiaiiLity  of  itscxpjnlion  isproponion- 
ablc  to  that  of  tue  heat  abforbed. 

7.  As  we  thus  are  afcertaineJ,  by  the  great  expan- 
fion  of  aqueous  vapour,  that  it  has  abforbed  a  va(l 
quantity  o^  licat,  it  will  evidently  follow,  that  from 
the  expanfion  of  other  fubllances  We  ought  alio  to 
know. the  qiiantity  of  heat  ablbrbed  by  them.  To 
apply  this  then  to  the  prefent  cafe.  Li  Dr  Prieltley's 
experiments  on  the  converliou  of  charcoal  into  inriam- 
mable  air,  he  found,  that  one  ;^rain  of  charcoal,  dil- 
ptrlcJ  by  the  heat  of  the  I'un  in  Viic-oj,  gi\i  lix 
ounce  meafures  of  intiammable  air.  In  another  ex- 
periment, he  found  that  2',  grains  of  charcoal  gave 
I  5  \  oance  meal'ures  of  the  lame  kind  of  air.  But  from 
a  corapatation  of  the  weight  of  the  air  fo  produced, 
it  appears,  that" at  Icail  an  equal  quaniity  of  water 
with  that  of  the  charcoal  goes  to  the  conipolition  of 
the  aerial  fluid.  Inmcafuringthis  cxpannon,  therefore, 
we  may  allow  one-half  for  that  of  the  water  requilite 
to  form  the  inflammable  air;  r.nd  hence  the  grain  of 
charcoal,  properly  fpeaking,  ablbrbs  only  thicc  ounce 
ineaf  ires  of  tire.  That  this  expanlion  was  the  eftcct  of 
lire  is  very  evident ;  for  there  was  nothing  elfc  prclent 
but  lire,  or  the  concentrated  light  of  the  fun:  the  ex- 
periment being  performed  by  means  of  a  burning  glafs 
ii:  vacuo.  It  cannot  be  a  faft  then,  as  Dr  Crawford 
allerts,  that  a  phlogiftic  body  contains  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  fpecitic  heat  ;  for  here  lb  fmall  a  quantity 
as  one  grain  of  charcoal  was  made  to  contain  as  much 
fpeciiic  hre  as  is  equivalent  in  bulk  to  three  ounce 
meafurcs.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  qiiantity  of 
I'pecilic  lire  contained  in  bodies  is  not  determined  by 
their  being  combullible  or  not,  or  by  their  containing 
phlogiilon  or  not :  much  Icfs  can  we  believe  that  heat 
andphlogilton  are  fo  incompatible  with  one  another, 
that  where  "  one  enters  into  ihe  conipofition  of  any 
body  the  other  is  of  courfe  expelled  from  it  ;"  fince 
here  we  find  the  purefl  hre  we  know  united  in  vaft 
quantity  with  the  pureft  phlogiilon  we  know,  and 
both  together  conflituting  one  of  the  nioft  inflammable 
fubftances  in  nature,  viz.  inflammable  air. 

8.  In  like  manner  muft  the  lall;  part  of  the  Dodfor's 
theory  be  erroneous,  viz.  that  "  in  the  aft  of  coin- 
bufl:ion  the  dephlogifticated  air  communicates  its  fire 
to  the  combuftible  body."  In  the  inftance  jnft  now 
adduced,  the  combullible  fublfancc,  inflammable  air, 
contains  already  as  much  Are  as  it  can  hold  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule  in  thefe  cafes,  if  it  v.'as  to 
abforb  more  fire,  it  ought  to  become  flill  more  expand- 
ed. But  inftcad  of  this,  when  dcphlogifticated  and  in- 
flammable air  mixed  together  in  due  proportion,  are  fet 
on  fire,  they  flirink  in  a  manner  into  nothing;  lb  that 
it  is  plain,  infteadof  one  communicating  its  tire  to  the 
other,  both  of  them  throw  out  almofl  all  the  fire  they 
contain  ;  fo  that  they  are  no  longer  air,  but  wafer,  or 
fome  other  fubflance  about  which  philofophers  are  not 
yet  agreed. 

9.  Dr  Crawford's  theory  of  eombullion  is  liable  to 
the  veryfaineobjeiTtion  v.'ith  that  of  Fourcroy,  viz.  that 
it  fets  afide  the  necelFity  of  any  external  caiife  to  fet  on 
fire  the  combuflible  bodies.  If  dephlogillicated  air  at- 
trafts  the  phlogiilon  of  the  combullible  bodv,  and  the 
phlogiflon  in  the  latter  attracts  the  ftre  of  the  dephlo- 
gifticated  air,  the  confequence  of  which  iscombuflion  ; 
then,  wherever  dephlogifticatcd  and  inflammable  air  are 
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niixeil,  eombullion  ought  immediately  to  enfue.  But 
this  is  not  the  cal'c.  /I  candle,  a  fpark  of  elcdricity, 
or,  in  a  word,  fome  body  ciiicaJy  in  a  jlate  ofcowbt/flioii, 
mult  be  applied  before  we  can  produce  the  cffcil  in 
quellion.  Wc  mull  therefore  feck  for  the  caufe  of 
eombullion  in  the  burning  body  applied,  which  will  be 
found  equally  inexplicable  ;  and  thus  we  cannot  proceed 
a  lingle  Hep  in  real  knowledge,  though  allilled  by  all 
that  Dr  Crawford  lias  advanced. 

10.  The  theory  of  M.  l^avoifier,  notwiiliftand-  M.  Lavol- 
ing  M.  Magellan's  criticifm,  leems  to  come  much  f'^^r's'^co- 
nearerthe  truth  than  that  of  Dr  Crawford.  With  re-  7,P"'^'r" 
gardtothe  exillence  of  what  Lavoilier  calls  the  oxy- ^  °  ' 
genous  principle.  It  js  certainly  ellablilhcd  on  as  fiire 
grounds  its  that  of  any  invilible  liibllance  can  be.  M.  Ma- 
gellan complains,  w  ithout  rcafon,  that  it  "  cannot  be 

Ihown  to  our  fenfes."  It  has  not  yet  indeed  been 
nude  vifibk  pcrje;  but  it  is  found  to  increafe  the 
weight  of  bodies  veiy  fenfibly.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
may  not  be  an  oxygenous  or  acidifying  principle  ;  per- 
haps it  may  be  water,  or  fome  other  fubllance  ;  but 
flill  it  vi  fowething  which,  by  being  combined  withcle-. 
mentary  fire,  is  expanded  into  a  vail  bulk,  and  which, 
by  being  deprived  of  this  fire,  Ihrinksinto  its  former 
dimenlions.  Thus  it  manifells  itfelf  to  be  a  real  fub- 
llance ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  aterrcftrial  gravitating  fub- 
flance; and  which,  even  when  lightened  by  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  fo  as  to  conflitute  the  folid  part  of  fixed  air, 
has  been  Ihown  nearly  to  equal  the  denfity  af  gold.  Iir 
this  rcfped;,  therefore,  M.  Lavoifier's  theory  is  fault- 
lefs,  as  well  as  in  that  which  affirms  that  in  the  aft  of 
eombullion  the  dephlogillicated  air  parts  with  its  fire  ; 
but  it  is  imperfcft  in  this  refpccT;,  that  he  does  not  con- 
lider  the  quantity  of  fire  contained  in  the  inflammable 
b"dy,  which  is  throvrn  out  at  the  fame  time,  nor  the 
occalion  there  is  for  Ibme  body  in  a  flate  of  aftual  in- 
flammation to  begin  the  combuflion.  That  the  com- 
binations mentioned  by  him  do  aftually  take  place  is 
not  denied  ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  coiifequeiices  of 
the  eombullion,  not  caufes  of  it,  as  they  are  generally 
fuppofed.  To  underlland  this  fubjeft  fully,  therefore, 
it  will  llill  be  neceiiary  to  confider  farther,  j  j 

11.  Under  the  article  Ch  emistry,  already  quoted.  Another 
it  is  fliown  that  heat  and  cold  are  not  ellentially  diflinft  theory, 
from  one  another,  but  that  heat  conlifts  in  the  motion 

of  a  certain  fubtle  and  invifible  fluid  from  a  centre  to- 
wards a  circumference,  and  that  cold  conlifts  in  the 
aftion  of  the  fame  fluid  from  a  circumference  to  a  cen- 
tre. In  other  words,  when  elementary  fire  afts  from 
any  body  outwards,  we  fay  that  body  is  hot,  becaufe  it 
heats  other  bodies  ;  but  when  it  flows  from  others  into 
any  particular  'oody,  we  call  the  latter  cold,  as  depri- 
ving the  neighbouring  bodies  of  part  of  their  relative 
quantity  of  heat.  We  may  farther  illuflrate  this  by 
the  example  of  electricity,  where  the  fluid  rulliing  out 
from  any  body  produces  a  kind  of  eleftricity  called 
J'ojitive  ;  but,  when  entering  into  it,  produces  another, 
oppofite  in  many  refpefts  to  the  former,  called  ):cga- 
tive  eleftricity.  In  like  manner  all  bodies  in  the  aftof 
throwing  out  elementary  fire  are  hot,  and  in  the  aft 
ofabforbing  it  cold.  Vapours  of  all  kinds,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  naturally  cold  :  and  experience  /hows  that 
they  really  are  fo  ;  for,  by  means  of  evaporation,  very 
intenfe  degrees  of  cold  may  be  produced.  See  Cold 
and  Evaporation. 

12.  Jr. 
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Combu-  12.  In  mofl.  terreftrial  bodies  the  heat  eafily  flows 
ftion.      out  from  one   to   another,  and   therefore  they  are  in  a 

*  "  '  manner  indifferent  as  to  the  flate  of  being  either  hot  o\- 
cold  :  but  in  vaponrs,  the  heat,  having  once  flowed  in- 
te  them,  continues  to  have  a  tendency  to  do  fo  without 
regnrd  to  the  external  temperature  of  bodies.  Hence 
thefe  fluids  are  naturally  cold  to  the  touch  ;  and  thofc 
\vho  have  been  immerfed  in  clouds  on  the  lops  of  high 
mountains  or  otherwife  have  uniformly  related  that 
they  found  the  vapour  exccflivcly  cold  ;  and  thus  our 
atmofphcre,  unlcfs  fnpplied  by  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  fun-beams,  not  only  becomes  extremely 
cold  itfdt,  but  likcwile  cools  to  an  extreme  degree 
the  furface  of  the  earth  and  every  thing  upon  it. 

13.  In  all  cafes  therefore,  where  a  quantity  of  va- 
pour, whether  inflammable  or  not,  is  coUefted  into  one 
place,  there  is  a  conftant  influx,  or  at  leafl;  a  conftant 
preiliire  inwards  of  the  elementary  Are  exilling  invili- 
bly  all  around  ;  which  prellurc  mufl;  continue  until  by 
fome  means  or  other  the  flow  or  prellure  of  etherial 
fluid  bercverfcd,  and  inft;ead  of  tending  from  without 
inwards,  is  made  to  tend  from  within  outwards. 

14.  One  method  of  reverflng  this  influx  is  by  exter- 
nal prcfl"ure,  or  by  any  other  means  bringing  the  par- 
ticles of  vapour  nearer  to  one  another.  On  this  lub- 
iecl,  a  treatife  has  been  written  by  Dr  Webfl:er  of 
"Edinburgh,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  cfl;ablilh  the 
doctrine,  that  condenfation  is  in  all  cafes  the  caufe  of 
heat.  That  it  really  is  the  immediate  caufe,  in  a  great 
many  cafes,  is  very  certain  ;  but  it  is  equally  evident 
that  even  in  thefe  cafes,  the  caufe  q{ condenfation  mufl 
be  the  ultimate  caufe  of  heat.  Thus,  if  a  quantity  of 
air  be  violently  comprelfed  in  an  air-gun,  it  is  found 
to  become  hot  ;  but  though  the  compreflion  be  the 
immediate  caufe,  the  force  by  which  the  compreflion  is 
occafioncd  mufl  be  the  ultim:ite  caufe  of  the  heat. 
The  immediate  agent,  however,  by  which  the  heat  is 
produced,  is  neither  the  comprefling  caufe  nor  the 
condenfation,  but  the  efllux  of  elementary  fire  from  the 
air,  by  bringing  the  particles  of  the  latter  nearer  to  each 
other.  In  like  manner,  when  iron  is  hammered  until  it 
becomes  hot,  the  metal  may  probably  be  fuppofed  to  be 
condenfed,  and  the  elementary  fire  to  befqueezed  out 
of  it  as  water  from  a  fponge  :  but  it  is  neither  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hammer,  nor  the  approximation  of  the  par- 
ticles to  each  other,  that  is  the  caufe  of  heat  ;  but  the 
flux  of  elementary  fire  dircftcd  from  the  iron  every 
where  from  within  outwards. 

15.  Thus  we  may  now  at  once  explain  the  afliion  of 
combuflion  ;  to  do  which,  we  fltall  take  the  example 
of  a  mixture  of  inflammable  and  dephlogifticated  air 
already  mentioned.  When  thefe  arc  mixed  together, 
there  is  a  conftant  prefliire  of  the  elementary  fluid  in- 
wards from  all  quarters  into  the  aerial  vapours,  by 
which  their  claflicity  and  form  as  airs  are  preferved, 
and  this  prelTure  will  continue  as  long  as  we  let  them 
remiin  undifturbed.  But  when  a  burning  body  is 
brought  into  contaft  with  them,  the  influx  of  the  ele- 
mentary fire  is  not  only  prevented  but  reverfcd  in  that 
part  which  comes  in  contact  with  tlie  burning  body. 
Thus  the  whole  conftitution  of  both  inflammable  and 
dephlogifticated  airs  is  dellroyed  in  a  moment  ;  forthe 
fubtle  fluid,  feeling  (if  we  may  ufe  the  exprefllon)  that 
the  prefl"ure  isleflcned  in  one  place,  inflanily  direfts  its 
whol e force  thither  :  and  the  preffure  in\\ards  being 


thus  reverfed  in  this  part  inflantly  becomes  fo  in  eveiy    Combu- 
other,  and  the  whole  fluid  contained  in  botli  is  difchar-      ftion. 
ged  with  abriglu  flafli  and  loud  explofion.  * 

16.  In  a  limilar  manner  may  we  explain  the  com- 
bufl;ion  of  folid  bodies.  JNone  of  thefe  can  be  ignited 
without  the  afllflance  of  external  fire.  This  in  the 
firfl  place  rarefies  fome  part  of  them  into  vapour ; 
which  by  means  of  dephlogifticated  air  is  decompofed 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned  ;  \\hile,  by  means  of 
the  heat  thrown  out,afrelh  quantity  of  vapour  is  raifcd, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fire  is  augmented,  and  would 
continue  to  be  fo  in  irfinitmu,  as  long  as  fuel  could  be  fup- 
plied.  When  no  more  inflammable  vapour  can  be  rai- 
fcd, the  combuflion  ceafes  of  courfe  ;  and  the  remain- 
der becomes  charcoal,  allies,  flag,  &c.  according  to  its 
difterentnature,  or  the  combinations  it  is  capable  of  af- 
fuming  with  the   terreflrial  or  gravitating  pait  of  the 

pure  air  by  which  the  fire  was  fupplied.  j, 

17.  It  may  now  be  alkcd.  If  the  caufe  of  combu- objcfliona 
ftion  be  merely  the  reverfmg  of  the  influx  of  elemcn-  anfwercd. 
tary  fire,  why  cannot  inflammable  vapours  be  fired  in 

vacuo,  by  means  of  heat  applied  to  fome  part  of  them 
externally?  Thus,  as  inflammable  air  has  a  conftant 
influx  of  elementary  fire  into  it,  why  may  not  this  in- 
flux be  reverfed,  and  a  flame  produced,  not  fo  violent 
indeed  as  with  dephlogifticated  air,  but  fiifticient  to 
authorife  us  to  fay  that  fuch  a  body  was  aftually  in 
the  flate  of  combuflion  ?  But  this,  we,know,  cannot 
be  the  cafe  unlefs  fome  pare  air  be  admited  ;  for  a 
flream  of  inflammable  air,  if  nothing  elfe  be  admit- 
ted, will  as  efi^eftually  put  out  a  fire  as  a  ftream  of  wa- 
ter. Here,  however,  we  may  reply,  that  this  wotild 
fuppofe  inflammable  air  to  be  deftroycd  by  the  very 
power  by  wliich  it  was  produced.  It  fcems  to  be  the 
nature  of  all  vapours  to  abforb  heat  without  any  li- 
mitation, as  is  evident  by  the  increafe  of  ehfticity  in 
them  by  an  increafe  of  heat.  Elementary  fire  is  one 
of  the  component  parts  of  vapour,  and  no  fubflancecan 
be  decompofed  merely  by  the  aclion  of  one  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  Something  heterogeneous  muft  there- 
fore be  added,  on  which  one  or  both  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  may  aft  ;  and  then  the  vapour  will  be  de- 
compofed /;/  vacuo  as  well  as  in  the  open  air,  though 
with  lels  obvious  circumftances.  Thus  charcoal  once 
difperfcd  by  heat  into  inflammable  air  cannot  be  de- 
compofed merely  by  heat,  becaufe  its  tendency  is  always 
to  abforb  this  element:  But  if  into  a  jar  full  of  in- 
flammable air  we  introduce  a  quantity  of  calx  of  lead, 
and  then  heat  it,  the  prefliire  of  the  fluid  is  interrupt- 
ed in  that  part  where  the  calx  is,  and  prefently  be- 
comes reverfed  by  means  of  the  additional  heat  there, 
which,  at  the  fame  time  that  iifurniflies  no  more  char- 
coal, affords  a  fubftance  with  which  the  charcoal  in 
the  inflammable  air  may  unite.  The  air  is  therefore 
decompofed,  thoui;h  too  flowly  to  produce  aftual 
flame.  For  combuflion,  therefore,  it  is  neceflary  that 
the  following  circumftances  fliould  concur:  i.The 
mixture  of  two  vapours  containing  a  great  quantity  of 
fpecific  fire  each.  2.  That  the  terreftrial  bafes  of 
thefe  vapours  lliould  be  capable  of  aiding  upon  one 
another  ;  but  no  third  fubftance  capable  of  immedi- 
ately abforbing  the  fire  Ihould  be  prefent.  q.  The 
prcfence  of  actual  fire  in  fome  part,  to  leffen  the  pref- 
liire of  the  elementary  fluid,  fet  it  in  motion,  and  rcr 
verfe  it.  This  is  the  cafe  when  inflammable  and  de- 
phlogifticated 
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Combu-  phlogifticated  airs  are  mixed  together.  Botli  tliofe 
ftiou  contain  fpecitic  fire  in  great  quantity.  TJie  balis  of 
U  .  the  0)ie,  Jinown  to  he  cliarcoal,  is  capable  of  being 
Comeuius.  mijted  by  nieans  of  heat  to  the  balis  of  dcphlogilU- 
cated  air,  and  of  forming  with  it  in  feme  cafes  fixed 
air,  in  others  water,  or  fome  other  fiibllance,  according 
to  their  various  proportions;  and  after  this  nnion  is 
formed,  there  is  no  third  fubllance  by  which  tiie  ele- 
mentary tire  may  be  ablbrbed.  The  inriamed  body  by 
which  they  are  fct  on  rire  firfl  leirens  the  inward  prei- 
fure  of  the  elementary  rire  on  one  part,  by  which  the 
bafes  are  allowed  to  approach  nearer  each  other,  and 
to  form  a  chemical  nnion  according  to  the  general  ob- 
fervation  :  But  this  union  cannot  be  efTeded  without 
the  cmiiTian  of  part  of  the  elementary  rire,  which  be- 
ing contained  in  tlie  mixture  in  great  quantity,  pro- 
duces a  bright  Hame.  This  lelfeas  the  preirurc  Hill 
more  ;  a  new  chemical  union  and  a  new  tlanie  are  pro- 
duced; and  fo  on  as  long  as  any  of  the  materials  re- 
main. 

When  all  thcfc  circumftances  concur,  it  is  not  a 
property  peculiar  to  dcphlogillicated  air  to  fupport 
flame,  though  it  feems  to  be  lo  to  preferve  animal  life. 
It  is  well  known  that  pyrophorus  will  burn  in  com- 
mon nitrous  .tir,  and  a  candle  will  burn  with  an  en- 
larged riame  in  that  kind  called  dt'lJi/ogiJlicatid  nitrous 
air.  But  where  any  of  the  concurrent  cJrcumllances 
abovenientioued  is  vvanting,  nocombuflion  will  be  pro- 
duced. Thus,  though  the  fleam  of  water  contains  a 
vart;  quantity  of  fpecitic  fire,  and  though  it  is  decom- 
pofed  by  paffing  over  red-hot  iron,  yet  no  combuftion 
is  produced  ;  becaufe,  in  the  very  moment  of  extrica- 
tion, the  elementary  fire  finds  a  quantity  of  phlogillion 
either  in  the  iron,  the  water  itfelf,  or  both,  with  vvhich 
it  combines,  and  forms  inflammable  air,  but  without 
any  flame. 

With  regard  to  the  fubflances  which  have  tlie  pro- 
perty of  taking  fire  fpontaneoully,  as  Phosphorus 
and  Pyrophorus,  fee  thcfe  articles. 

COMEDY,  a  fort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives 
a  view  of  common  and  private  life,  recommends  vir- 
tue, and  corrects  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  by 
means  of  ridicule.     See  the  article  Poetry. 

This  lall  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Ro- 
mans, who  neverthelefs  made  a  new  fubdivifion  of  it 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous periods  of  the  commonwealth.  Among  the  anci- 
ent comedies  were  reckoned  thofe  of  Livius  Androni- 
cus ;  among  the  middle  thofe  of  Pacuvius  ;  and  among 
t1ie  new  ones,  thofe  of  Terence.  They  likewife  di- 
ftinguilhed  comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
perlbns  reprefented,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  into 
togatx,  prtEtcxtatse,  trabeatiB,  and  terbernarise,  which 
laft  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  us, 
comedy  is  diftinguilhed  from  farce,  as  the  former  re- 
prefents  nature  as  Ihe  is  ;  the  other  diflorts  and  over- 
charges her.  They  both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with 
difTcrent  views  :  the  one  to  make  nature  known,  the 
other  to  make  her  ridiculous. 

COMENIUS  (John  Amos),  a  grammarian,  and 
Proteflant  divine,  born  in  Moravia  in  1J92.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  defign  to  introduce  a  new  method 
of  teaching  languages  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  publilh- 
ed  forae  effays  in  1616,  and  had  prepared  fome  others, 
when  the  Spaniards  pillaged  his  library,  after  having 


taken  the  city  of  Fulnec,  where  he  was  miuifler  and 
mailer  of  the  fchool.  Comenius  fied  to  Lefna;  a  city 
of  Poland,  and  taught  Latin  there.  The  book  he  pu- 
bliliied  in  1631,  under  the  title  of  Jai:!ia  Liiiguaruiit 
reJl-niUi,  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation,  infonmch 
that  he  v^as  offered  a  commiliion  for  regulating  all  ihc 
fchools  in  Poland.  The  parliament  of  England  dell- 
red  his  affillance  to  regulate  the  fchools  in  that  king- 
dom. He  arrived  at  London  in  1641  ;  and  would 
have  been  received  by  a  committee  to  hear  his  plan 
had  not  the  parliament  been  taken  up  with  other  mat- 
ters. He  therefore  went  to  Sweden,  being  invited 
by  a  generous  patron,  who  fettled  a  flipend  upon  him 
that  delivered  him  from  the  fatigues  of  teaching ;  and 
now  he  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  difcovering  ge- 
neral methods  for  thofe  who  inftruded  youth.  In 
1657  he  publilhed  the  dilferent  parts  of  his  new  me- 
thod of  teaching.  He  was  not  only  taken  up  with  the 
reformation  of  fchools  ;  but  he  alfo  filled  his  brain  with 
prophecies,  the  fall  of  Antichrill,  Millennium,  &c.  Ac 
lafl  Comenius  took  it  into  his  head  to  addrcfs  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  to  fend  him  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Drabicius ;  infinuating  that  it  was  to  this 
monarch  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the  world.  He 
became  fenlible  at  lall  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours, 
and  died  in  1671. 

COMET,  an  opaque,  fpherical,  and  folid  body  like 
a  planet,  performing  revolutions  about  the  fun  in  ellip- 
tical orbits,  which  have  the  fun  in  one  of  their  foci. 

There  is  a  popular  divifion  of  comeis  into  tailed, 
bearded,  and  hairy  comets  :  though  this  divifion  rather 
relates  to  the  diftt;rent  circumftances  of  the  fame  co- 
met, than  to  the  phenomena  of  feveral.  Thus_whea 
the  light  is  wellward  of  the  fun,  and  fets  after  it,  the 
comet  is  faid  to  be  tailed,  becaufe  the  train  follows  it 
in  the  manner  of  a  tail  :  when  the  comet  is  eaflward 
of  the  fim,  and  moves  from  ir,  the  comet  is  faid  to  be 
bearded,  becaufe  the  light  marches  before  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  beard.  Lallly,  when  the  comet  and  the 
fun  are  diametrically  oppofite  (the  earth  between 
them),  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet, 
except  a  little  that  appears  round  it  in  the  form  of  a 
border  of  hair:  and  from  this  laft  appearance  the  word 
comet  is  derived;  as  !i.^fiYiTAz  conieta,  comes  from  xo^», 
coma,  hair.  But  there  has  been  comets  whofe  dilk 
was  as  clear,  as  round,  and  as  well  defined,  as  that  of 
Jupiter,  without  either  tail,  beard,  or  coma.  See  A- 
ST  Ro  N  o  v,\- Index. 

COMETARIUM,  a  curious  machine,  exhibiting 
an  idea  of  the  revolution  of  a  comet  about  the  fun. 
See  AsTRONOMY-/A'rt'fA;. 

COMETEAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of 
Saltz,  with  a  handfome  town-houfe.  It  was  taken  by 
Aorm  in  1421,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  put  to  the  fword.  It  is  feated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  in  E.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

COMETES,  in  botany:  A  geims  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  involucrum  is  tetraphyllous  and  tritiorous  ;  the 
calyx  tetraphyllous  ;  the  capfulc  tricoccous. 
COMKREY.  See  Symphytum. 
COMINES  (Philip  de),  an  excellent  hiflorian, 
born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in  1446.  He  lived 
in  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  about  eight  years ;  but  being  fcduced 
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te  the  court  of  France  by  Louis  XI.  lie  was  highly 
promoted  by  him,  and  executed  leveral  iuccelbJi:!  ne- 
gociitions.  After  this  king's  death  he  experienced 
many  troubles  on  account  of  being  a  foreigner,  by  the 
envy  of  other  courtiers,  and  lay  long  in  prifon  before 
he  was  difcharged  ;  he  died  in  1509.  Comincs  was 
a  mm  of  more  natural  abilities  than  learning  ;  he 
fpoke  feveral  living,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  dead 
languages  ;  he  has  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of 
his  own  times,  that  are  admired  by  all  true  judges  of 
hiflory.  Catherine  de  Medicis  ufed  to  fay,  that  Co- 
mines  made  as  many  heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had 
in  religion. 

Co  MINES,  a  town  of  French  Flanders  on  the  lines 
which  the  French  have  made  to  defend  their  country 
againft  the  Aullrian  Netherlands.  It  is  fituaied  on 
the  river  Lis,  in  E.  Long.  3.  i.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

COMITATUS,  inlaw,  a  county.  Ingulphus  tells 
us,  that  England  was  firfl  divided  into  counties  by 
king  Alfred  ;  and  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and 
thefe  again  into  tythings  ;  and  Fortefcue  writes,  that 
regiiuKi  Aiigl'tiX  per  cowitattis,  ut  rsgiiuiii  Fraiicia  pi'r 
batlivntiis  dijlinguititr.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  ter- 
ritory or  jurifdiftion  of  a  particular  place;  as  in  I\Iat. 
Paris,  anno  12^4.     See  County. 

COMITIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  general  af- 
femblies  of  the  people,  lawfully  called  by  fome  nia- 
gillrate  for  the  enjoinmeut  or  prohibition  of  any  thing 
by  their  votes. 

The  proper  comitia  were  of  three  forts  ;  atrtnta, 
cJiituriata,  and  fr/lir/ta ;  with  reference  to  the  three 
grand  diviuons  of  the  city  and  people  into  ci'.ri^,  cfi:- 
tiiriic,  and  tribes  :  For,  by  comilia  calaia,  which  we 
fometimes  meet  with  in  authors,  in  elder  times  were 
meant  all  the  comitia  in  general ;  the  word  calaia 
from  jia?.ia,or  ca!a,  beiiig  their  com.mon  epithet ;  ihougli 
it  was  at  laft  rellrained  to  two  forts  of  alfcmblies,  thofe 
for  the  creation  of  priefls,  and  thofe  for  the  regulation 
of  Lifl  wills  and  teflauients. 

The  coj//!tia  ariata  owt  their  origin  to  the  divifion 
which  Romulus  made  of  the  people  into  30  curia:  ; 
ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe.  They  anfwered 
in  molt  refpefts  to  the  piriilies  in  our  cities,  being  not 
c.'ily  feparated  by  proper  bounds  and  limits,  but  di- 
flinguiflied  too  by  their  dilfcrent  places  fet  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  fervice,  which  was  performed 
by  particular  pricfls  (one  to  every  curia),  with  the 
name  of  curio/ies. 

Before  the  inflituiion  of  the  comitia  ccniuriata,  all 
the  grand  concerns  of  the  flate  were  tranfafted  in  tlie 
alTembly  of  the  curias  ;  as  the  eledtion  of  kings  and 
other  chief  officers,  the  making  and  abrogating  of 
laws,  and  the  judging  of  capital  caufes.  After  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  kings,  when  the  commons  had  obtained 
the  privilege  to  have  tribunes  and  Kdiles,  they  elefted 
them  for  fome  time  at  thefe  aiTemblies  ;  but  that  ce- 
remony being  at  length  transferred  to  the  comitia  tri- 
buta,  the  curiae  were  never  convened  to  give  their 
votes,  except  now  and  then  npon  account  of  making 
fome  particular  law  relating  to  adoptions,  wills,  and 
teftaments,  or  the  creation  of  officers  for  an  expedi- 
dition  ;  or  for  elcfting  fome  of  the  priefls,  as  the  fa?/ii- 
iies,  and  the  c.'/r/o  maxinms ,  or  fuperintendant  of  the 
ciirioncs,  who  were  themfelves  chofen  by  every  parti- 
cular curia. 


The  power  of  railing  thefe  afi'eniblies   belonged  at    Comitia. 
firlt  only  to  the  kings  ;   but  upon   the  eftablillimcnt  of  ''^      ^' 
the  democracy,  the  fame  privilege  was  allowed  to  moft 
of  the  chief   magillrates,  and  fometimes  to  the  pon- 
tifices. 

The  pcrfons  who  had  the  liberty  of  voting  here 
were  fuch  Roman  citizens  as  belonged  to  the  curise  ; 
or  fuch  as  actually  lived  in  the  city,  and  conformed 
to  the  culloms  and  rites  of  their  proper  curise  ;  all 
thofe  being  excluded  who  dwelt  without  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  retaining  the  ceremonies  of  their  own 
country,  though  they  had  been  honored  with  the  jus 
civ'itatis,  or  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome.  The 
place  where  the  curix  met  was  the  ccmitiujn,  a  part  of 
the  forum  :  No  fet  time  was  appointed  for  the  hold- 
ing thefe,  or  any  other  of  the  comitia,  but  only  as 
bullnefs  required. 

The  people  being  met  together,  and  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  good  omens  from  the  augurs  (which  was 
necefi'ary  in  all  the  aileniblies),  the  rogatio,  or  bufinefs 
to  be  propofed  to  them,  was  publicly  read.  After 
this  (if  none  of  the  magiftrates  interpofed),  upon 
the  order  of  him  that  prefided  in  the  comitia,  the 
people  divided  into  their  proper  curias,  and  confulted 
of  the  matter ;  and  then  the  curias  being  called  out, 
as  it  happened  by  lot,  gave  their  votes  man  by  man, 
in  ancient  times  viz-a  voce,  and  afterwards  by  tablets  ; 
the  moft  votes  in  every  curia,  going  for  the  voice  of  the 
whole  curia,  and  the  moft  curias  for  the  general  con- 
fent  of  the  people. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  comitia  curiata  were  fo 
much  out  of  fadiion,  that  they  were  formed  only  by 
yo  liclors  rcprefenting  the  30  curias  ;  whence,  in  his 
iecond  oration  againil  KuUus,  he  calls  them  cornitia 
adiwibrata. 

The  cojiut'ia  centurhta  were  inftituted  by  Servius 
Tidlius :  who,  obliging  every  one  to  give  a  true  ac- 
count of  what  he  was  worth,  according  to  thofe  ac- 
counts, divided  tlie  people  into  fix  ranks  or  clafles, 
which  he  fubdivided  into  103  centuries.  The  firfl 
claffis,  containing  the  equites  and  richeft  citizens, 
conlifted  of  98  centuries.  The  fccond  taking  in  the 
tradefmen  and  mechanics,  confifted  of  22  centuries. 
The  third,  20.  The  fourth,  22.  The  fifth,  30. 
The  fixlh,  filled  up  with  the  poorer  fort,  but  one 
century:  and  this,  though  it  had  the  fame  name  with 
the  relb,  yet  was  fcldom  regarded,  or  allowed  any 
power  in  public  matters.  Keiice  it  is  a  common  thing 
with  the  Roman  authors,  when  they  fpeak  of  the  clalfcs, 
to  reckon  no  more  than  five,  the  fixth  not  being 
worth  their  notice.  This  lall  claffis  or  order  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  or  orders  ;  the  froUtarii  and  the 
capite  ccuji.  The  former,  as  their  name  implies,  were 
defigned  purely  to  flock  the  republic  with  men,  fince 
they  could  fupply  it  with  fo  little  money  ;  and  the 
latter,  who  paid  the  lowcft  tax  of  all,  were  rather 
counted  and  marflialled  by  their  heads  than  by  their 
eftates. 

Perions  of  the  firft  rank,  by  reafon  of  their  pre-emi- 
nence, had  the  name  oi  clafftci ;  whence  came  the  name 
of  claffici  aiithores  for  the  moft  approved  writers.  All 
others,  of  what  claffis  foever,  were  faid  to  be  infra 
clajfevi.  The  affembly  of  the  people  by  centuries  was 
held  for  the  electing  of  confuls,  cenfors,  and  prstors; 
as  alfo  for  the  judging  of  perfons  accufed  of  what  they 
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Coraiiia,    calleJ  criincn  pjrdueUioiiis,  or  actions  by  which  the  pji  ly 

" */ ■  had  Ihowed  himi'elt'an  enemy  to  the  itacc,  and  lor  tjie 

conlirmacion  of  all  fach  laws  as  were  propolcd  by  the 
chier  magilhMtes,  who  had  the  privilege  ol  calling  thefe 
aliemblies. 

Thcplace  appointed  for  their  meeting  was  the  cam- 
pus mariidi  ;  becani'e  iu  the  primitive  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth, when  they  were  under  continual  appre- 
henfions  of  enemies,  the  people,  to  prevent  any  iud- 
den  allluilt,  went  armed,  in  martial  order,  to  hold  thefe 
aliemblies;  and  we  re  for  that  reafon  forbidden  by  the  laws 
fo  meet  in  the  city,  becaufe  an  army  was  upun  no  ac- 
count to  be  marlhalled  within  the  walls:  yet,  in  latter 
ages,  it  was  thought  fufficient  to  place  a  body  of  fol- 
diers  as  a  guard  in  the  janicuhini,  where  an  imperial 
flandard  viras  erected,  the  taking  down  of  which  deno- 
ted the  conclulion  of  the  comitia. 

Though  the  time  of  holding  thefe  comitia  for  other 
matters  was  undctQrmined  ;  yet  the  magiltrates,  after 
the  year  of  the  city  6oi,  when  they  began  to  enter  on 
their  place,  on  the  kalends  of  January,  were  conllantly 
(/f//g-«t'iy  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
Auguft. 

All  the  time  between  their  election  and  confirmation 
they  continued  as  private  perfons,  that  inquifition 
might  be  made  into  the  election,  and  the  other  candi- 
dates might  have  time  to  enter  objections,  if  they  met 
with  any  fufpicion  of  foul  dealing.  Yet,  at  the  election 
of  the  cenfors,  this  cultom  did  not  hold  ;  but  as  foon 
as  they  were  elcdted,  they  were  immediately  invelted 
with  the  honi)ur. 

By  the  inflitution  of  thefe  comitia,  Servius  Tullius 
fecretly  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  power  from  the 
commons  :  for  the  centuries  of  the  firft  and  richeit 
clafs  being  called  out  firlt,  who  were  three  more  in 
number  than  all  the  reft  put  together,  if  they  all  agreed, 
as  generally  they  did,  the  bufmefs  was  already  deci- 
ded, and  the  other  dalles  were  needlefs  and  infignifi- 
cant.  However,  the  three  lail  fcarce  ever  came  to 
vote. 

The  commons,  in  the  tinte  of  the  free  ftate,  to  re- 
medy this  difadvantage,  obtained,  that  before  they 
proceeded  to  voting  any  matter  at  thefe  comitia,  that 
century  Ihould  give  their  fuffrages  firft  upon  whom  it 
fell  by  lot,  with  the  name  oi  ceiituria  prerogatha  ;  the 
reft  being  to  follow  according  to  the  order  of  their 
claifes.  After  the  conftitution  of  the  gj  tribes  into 
which  the  dalles  and  their  centuries  were  divided  in 
the  firft  place,  the  tribes  caft  lots  which  fliould  be 
prerogative  tribe  ;  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  tribes 
for  the  honour  of  being  a  prerogative  century.  All 
the  other  tribes  and  centuries  had  the  appellation  of 
jure  vocatcf,  becaufe  they  were  called  out  according  to 
their  proper  places. 

The  prerogative  century  being  chofcn  by  lot,  the 
chief  magiftrate,  fitting  in  a  tent  in  the  middle  of  the 
campus  martius,  ordered  that  century  to  come  out  and 
give  their  voices,  upon  which  they  prefently  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  multitude,  and  came  into  an  inclo- 
fed  apartment,  which  they  termeijepta,  or  ovi/ia,  paf- 
fmg  over  thepor/tes  or  narrow  boards  laid  there  for  the 
occafion  ;  on  which  account,  de  poiite  dejici  fignifies  to 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  perfons  thus  dealt 
with  are  called  depontaui. 

At  the  hither  end  of  the  pontes  flood  the  diribitores 
Vol.  V. 


(a  fort  of  under  officers  fo  called  from  their  marilial-    Comitia- 

ling  the  people),  and  delivered  to  every  man,  in  the  " ^ ' 

election  of  magiftrates,  as  many  tables  as  there  ap- 
peared candidates,  one  of  whole  names  was  written 
upon  every  tablet.  A  proper  number  of  great  chelts 
were  fet  ready  in  the  f<.pta,  and  every  body  threv;  in 
wliich  tablet  he  pleafcd. 

By  the  chefls  were  placed  fome  of  the  public  fer- 
vants,  who  taking  out  the  tablets  of  every  century, 
for  every  tablet,  made  a  prick  or  a  point  in  another 
tablet  which  they  kept  by  them.  Thus,  the  bulinefs 
being  decided  by  the  nioit  points,  gave  occafion  to  the 
Qvti'.e  tiilit liitiduin,   and  the  like. 

The  fame  method  was  obferved  in  the  judiciary  pro- 
eel's  at  thefe  comitia,  and  in  the  confirmation  of  laws  ; 
except  that,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  only  two  tablets  W'crc 
oiicred  toevery  perfon  ;  on  one  of  which  was  written 
U.  R.  and  on  the  other  A,  in  capital  letters  :  the  two 
lirft  Itanding  for  uti  rogas,  "  be  it  as  yon  defire,"  rela- 
ting to  the  magiltrate  who  propofed  the  queftion ;  and 
the  laft  for  fl;.'//y,v6,  or  "  I  forbid  it." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  in  the  eleftion  of 
magiftrates,  and  in  theratification  of  laws,  the  votes 
of  that  century,  whole  tablets  were  equally  divided, 
lignified  nothing  ;  yet  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  if  the 
tablets  pro  and  con  were  the  fame  in  number,  the  per- 
fon was  actually  acquitted. 

The  divifion  of  people  into /W^f^  was  an  invention 
of  Romulus,  after  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  inta 
Rome  ;  and  though  he  coiiftitutcd  at  that  time  only 
three,  yet  as  the  ftate  increafed  in  power,  and  the 
city  in  number  of  inhabitants,  they  rofe  by  degrees  to 
35.  For  a  long  time  after  this  inftitution,  a  tribe  lig- 
nified no  more  than  inch  a  fpace  of  ground  with  its  in- 
habitants. But  at  lail  the  matter  was  quite  altered, 
and  tribe  was  no  longer/';?;^  iirbit,  hwipars  civitatis ;  not 
a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  a  company  of  citizens  living 
where  they  plcafed.  This  change  was  chiefly  occa- 
fioned  by  the  original  difference  between  the  tribes  iu 
point  of  honour.  For  Romulus  having  committed  all 
fordid  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  care  of  ftrangcrs, 
flaves,  and  libertines  ;  and  referved  the  more  honell 
labour  of  agriculture  to  the  freemen  and  citizens,  who 
by  this  active  courfe  of  life  might  be  prepared  for 
martial  fervice;  the  tribus  ?7'y?/c-^  were  for  this  rea- 
fon efteemed  more  honourable  than  the  tribus  urbanae. 
And  now  all  perfons  being  defirous  of  getting  into  the 
more  cr.ditable  divifion  ;  and  their  being  feveral  ways 
of  accomplifhing  their  wilhes,  as  by  adoption,  by  the 
power  of  cenfors,  or  the  like  ;  that  ruftic  tribe  which 
had  the  moft  worthy  names  in  its  roll,  had  the  prefe- 
rence to  all  others,  though  of  the  fame  general  de- 
nomination. Hence  all  of  the  fame  great  family, 
bringing  themfelves  by  degrees  into  the  fame  tribe, 
gave  the  name  of  their  family  to  the  tribe  they  ho- 
noured ;  whereas  at  fi. .  '";  generality  of  the  tribes 
did  not  borrow  their  names  from  perfons  but  from 
places. 

The  firft  alfembly  of  the  tribes  we  meet  with  is 
about  the  year  of  Rome  263,  convened  by  Sp.  Sici- 
nius,  tribune  of  the  commons,  upon  account  of  tlie  trial 
of  Coriolanus.  Soon  alter,  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons were  ordered  to  be  eleited  here  ;  and  at  laft 
all  the  inferior  magiftrates,  and  the  collegiate  priefts. 
The  fame  comitia  fcrvcd  for  the  enacting  of  laws  rc- 
B  b  la  ting 
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Comitialis  kting  towar   and  peace,  and   all  others  propofed  by 
il  the  tribunes  aud  plebeian oflicers,  though  they  had  not 

Comma,  properly  the  name  of  A-^t-j,  bat  pL-l>//cita.  They  were 
'  "  '  generally  convened  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  ; 
but  the  fame  previlege  was  allowed  to  all  the  chief 
magiftraies.  They  were  confined  lo  no  place  ;  and 
therefore  fometiracs  we  find  them  held  in  the  comitium  ; 
f.imetinies  in  the  campus  martius,  and  now  and  then 
in  the  capitol.  The  proceedings  were  in  moil  refptcts 
anfwerable  to  thofe  already  dcfci'ibed  in  the  account 
of  the  other  comitia,  and  therefore  need  not  be  inlilt- 
ed  on.  Only  we  may  farther  obferve  of  liie  comitia 
in  general,  that  when  any  candidate  was  found  to  have 
moll  tablets  for  a  magillracy,  lie  was  declared  te  be 
d:Jig?ied  or  eleded  by  the  prtfident  of  the  allembly  ; 
and  this  they  termed  rcnunc'uiri  tuiifiil,  prator,  or  the 
like  ;  and  tha  the  lall  fort  of  the  comitia  only  could 
be  held  without  the  confent  and  approbation  of  tire 
fenate,  which  was  nccellary  to  the  convening  of  the 
other  two. 

COMiriALlS  MORBUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  EpiLETsy,  by  reafon  the  comitia  of  ancient  Rome 
were  diifolved  if  any  pcrfon  in  the  allismbly  happened 
to  be  taken  with  this  diltcmper. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  large  hall  in 
the  forum,  where  the  Comitia  were  ordinarily  held. 
COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or  charac- 
ter marked  thus  (,),  fcrving  to  denote  a  Ihort  flop, 
and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  period.  Different  au- 
thors define  and  ufe  it  differently.  According  to  F. 
Bnffier,  the  comma  ferves  to  diflinguiih  the  members 
of  a  period,  in  each  of  which  is  a  verb  and  the  nomi- 
native cafe  of  the  verb  :  thus,  "  That  fo  many  people 
are  pleafed  with  trilles,  is  owing  to  a  weakncfs  of 
mind,  which  makes  them  love  things  cafy  to  be  com- 
prehended." BeliJes  this,  the  commais  ufed  to  diiliu- 
guilh  in  the  fame  member  of  a  period,  feveral  noiins- 
fubflantive,  or  nouns-adjedive,  or  verbs  not  united  by 
a  conjunclion  :  thus,  "  Virtue,  wit,  knowledge,  are 
the  chief  advantages  of  a  man:"  or,  "  A  man  never 
becomes  learned  without  ftudying  conftantly,  methodi- 
cally, with  a  guft,  application,  &c."  It  thofe  words 
are  united  in  the  fame  phrafe  with  a  coniuncT:ion,  the 
comma  is  omitted  :  thus,  "  the  imagination  and  the 
judgment  do  not  always  agree." 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  trafl  De  ratione  inter- 
pungend't,  printed  with  Volhus's  Element.  Rhetor. 
Lond.  1724,  lays  down  the  ufe  of  a  comma  to  be,  to 
dillinguiih  the  fimple  membcrsof  a  period,  or  lentence  ; 
i.  e.  fuch  as  only  confiil  of  one  fubjeft,  and  one  defi- 
nite verb.  But  this  rnledoes  not  go  throughout  ;  the 
fame  author  inflancing  many  particular  cafes  not  yet 
included  herein,  where  yet  the  comma  is  advilaljle. 
See  Punctuation. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  comma  ought  not  to  come 
between  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  or  an  adjeftive  and 
fubflantive,  when  thcfe  are  not  otherwife  disjoined: 
thus,  in  the  fentence,  Cod  ruUth  vj'ith  tnfinitt  ■wif-iom,  a 
comma  between  Cod  znAnilcth,  or  between ;';{/?;;/?  i?  and 
wifdo?!!,  would  be  abfurd.  But  to  this  exceptions  may 
occur  ;  as  when  not  a  fingle  word,  but  a  fentence, 
happens  to  be  the  nominative  :  thus,  in  the  example 
firil  alwve  given,  where  the  fentence  thatfo  many  people 
nr:  fleajed  ivith  trips,  forms  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  is,  a  comma  at  trijles  is  proper,  both  for  the  fake 


of  perfpicuity,  and  coinciding  with  a  flight  natural   Comnian- 
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Comma,  in  mufic.     See  Interval. 

C0MMANL:)INUS  (Frederic),  born  at  Urbino  in  '^"""\^"" 
Italy,  and  defcended  from  a  very  noble  family,  in  the  ,  "" 
l6th  century.  To  avail  fkill  in  the  mathematics,  he 
had  added  a  great  knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
by  which  lie  was  well  qualified  to  tranilate  the  Greek 
mathemaiitians  into  Latin  :  accordingly  he  tran dated 
and  publiihedfcvcral,  which  no  writer  till  then  had  at- 
tempted ;  as  Archimedes,  Apollonius,   Ituclid,  &c. 

COMMANDRY,  a  kind  of  benefice  or  fixed  reve- 
nue belonging  to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on 
ancient  knights  who  had  done  confiderable  fcrviccs  to 
the  order. 

There  are  llrid  or  regular  commandrics,  obtained  in 
order,  and  by  merit;  there  are  others  of  grace  and 
favour,  conferred  at  the  pleafure  of  the  grand  mailer  ; 
there  are  alio  commandrics  for  the  religious,  in  the  or- 
ders of  St  Bernaid  and  St  Anthony.  The  kings  of 
France  have  converted  feveral  of  thehofpitals  for  lepers 
into  commandrics  of  the  order  of  St  Lazarus. 

The  commandrics  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds  ; 
fur  as  the  order  conliils  of  knights,  chaplain?,  and  bro- 
thers-fervitors,  there  are  pecidiar  commandrics  or  re- 
venues attached  to  each.  The  knight  to  whom  one 
of  thefe  benefices  or  commandrics  is  given  is  called 
commander  :  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the 
praepoUtus  fet  over  the  monks  in  places  at  a  dillance 
from  the  monallcry,  whole  adminillration  was  called 
obedieiitia;  becaufe  depending  entirely  upon  the  abbot 
who  gave  him  his  commiillon.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
iimple  commanders  of  Malta,  who  are  rather  fanners 
of  the  order  than  beneficiaries  ;  paying  a  certain  tribute 
or  rent,  called  refpoiijia,  to  the  common  trcafure  ef  the 
order. 

COMMELINA,  in  boiany  ;  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  of  ranking  under 
the  6th  order,  Enfiitj'.  The  corolla  is  hexapeta- 
lous ;  there  are  three  neclaria,  of  a  cruciform  figure, 
and  inferted  into  their  proper  filaments.  There  are 
ten  ipecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates. 
Thty  are  herbaceous  plants,  riling  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  and  adorned  with  blue  or  yellow  flowers. 
Their  culture  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  com- 
mon exotics. 

COMMEMORATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  re- 
membrance of  any  pcrfon  or  thing,  or  the  doing  any 
thing  to  the  honour  of  a  perfon's  memory,  or  in  re- 
membrance of  any  pail  event.  Thus  the  euchariil  is  a 
commemoration  of  the  fuficrings  of  Jefus  Chriil. 

COMMENDAM,  in  the  ecclefiallical  law,  the  truil 
or  adminiflration  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice,  given 
either  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by  way  of  depoiitum  for 
fix  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  &c.  or  to  an  ecclelia- 
ftic  or  beneficed  perfon,  to  perform  the  paftoral  duties 
thereof,  till  once  the  benefice  is  provided  with  a  regu- 
lar incumbent. 

Anciently  the  adminiflration  of  vacant  bilhoprics 
belonged  to  the  ncarefl  neighbouring  bifliop  ;  which  is 
flill  praflifed  between  the  ar(  hbiihopric  of  Lyons  and 
the  biiliopric  of  Autun  ;  on  this  account  they  were 
called  commendatory  bijhops. 

This  cuilom  appears  to  be  very  ancient.     S.  Atha- 
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■  nafms  lays  of  himrdt',  according  to  Nicephorus,  that 
there  had  been  given  him  ///  cjiuawwiam,  i.  c.  in  admi- 

■  uiilratiou,  another  churcli  belides  that  of  Alexandria 
_,  whereof  he  was  llated  bilhop. 

The  care  of  chnrclies,  it  fecras,  which  had  no  ]ia- 
flor,  was  committed  toabifliup,  till  they  were  provi- 
ded of  an  ordinary  :  the  regilter  of  Pope  Gregory  I. 
is  full  of  thcfe  coinmillions,  or  commendams,  granted 
during  the  abfencc  or  ficknefs  of  a  bilhop,  or  the  va- 
cancy of  the  Ice. 

Some  fiy,  that  Pope  Leo  IV.  lirll  let  the  modern 
commendams  on  foot,  in  favour  of  eccleiiafiics  who  had 
been  expelled  their  benefices  by  the  Saracens  ;  to 
whom  the  adminillration  of  the  vacant  churches  was 
committed  for  a  time,  in  expectation  of  their  being  re- 
ftored  :  thou^^h  S.  Gregory  is  laid  to  have  ufed  the 
fiime,  while  the  Lombards  defolated  Italy. 

In  a  little  time  the  praifice  of  commendams  was  ex- 
ceedingly abufed ;  and  the  revenues  of  monaAerics 
given  to  laymen  for  their  fubliftencc.  The  bilhops  alfo 
procured  feveral  benefices,  or  even  biflioprics,  in  nvi- 
mfiidam,  which  fervcd  as  a  pretext  for  holding  them  all 
without  diredly  violating  the  canons.  Part  of  the 
abufe  has  been  retrenched  ;  but  the  ufe  of  commendams 
is  ftill  retained  as  an  expedient  to  take  off  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  perfon  by  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 

When  a  parlbn  is  made  bilhop,  his  parfonage  be- 
comes vacant ;  but  if  the  king  give  him  power,  he  may 
ftill  hold  it  in  commeniam. 

COMMENDATUS,  one  who  lives  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  a  great  man.  Crjimn^ndati  hoviiues,  were 
perfons  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  themfelves 
under  the  proteiStion  of  any  fuperior  lord  :  for  ancient 
homage  was  either  predial ;  due  tor  fame  tennre  ;  or 
perfonal,  which  wafi  by  compulfion,  as  a  lign  of  necef- 
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fary  fubjediou  ;  or  voluntary,  with  a  dcfire  of  protec-  Commciv 
lion  ;  and  thofe  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put  them-  furablc 
fehes  under  the  protcftion  of  any  man  ol  power,  were 
fumetimcs  called  howiii^s  ejus  cc!/:t>u-)idati,  as  often  oc- 
curs in  Doomfday.  Coiiwieudati  dirnidii  w  ere  thole  who 
depended  on  two  feveral  lords,  and  paid  one-half  of 
their  homage  to  each;  zwA  fub-ajinmcndati  were  like 
under-tenants  under  the  command  of  perfons  that  were 
themfelves  under  the  command  of  fome  fuperior  lord  : 
alfo  there  were  dnuidiifnb-ainyiicndati,  w  ho  bore  a  double 
relation  to  fuch  depending  lords.  This  phrafe  feems 
to  be  ftill  in  nfc  in  the  ufual  compliment  "  Commend  me 
to  Inch  a  friend,"  &c.  v.hich  is  to  let  him  know,  "  I 
am  his  humble  fer\ant." 

COMMENSURABLE,  among  geometricians,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  quantities  as  are  meafured  by 
one  and  the  fame  common  meafure. 

Co  ji;.v£A'ju/tvBLi-A7/rait-;/, whether  integers  or  frac- 
tions, are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured  or  divided  by  fome 
other  number  without  any  remainder  :  fuch  are  12  and 
iS,  as  being  meafured  by  6  and  3. 

CoMMExwRABhsiii  Voutcf,  is  laid  of  right  lines,  wlicn 
their  fquares  aie  meafured  by  one  and  the  fame  fpacc 
or  fupcrficies. 

CuMMESiUR.iBLE  Surd',  ihofc  that  being  reduced  to 
their  leaft  terms,  become  true  figurative  quantities  of 
their  kind ;  and  arc  therefore  as  a  rational  quantity  to 
a  rational  one. 

COMMENTARY,  or  Comment,  in  matters  of  li- 
terature, an  illuftration  of  the  difficult  or  ohfcure  paf- 
fages  of  an  author. 

Com  m  en  tary,  or  C(i!hj/i-;nt<iries,'\i'ke\\'lie  denotes  a 
kind  of  hiftory,  or  memoirs  of  certain  tranfadions, 
wherein  the  autlior  had  a  confiderable  hand  :  fnch  are 
the  Commentaries  of  Caefar. 


COMMERCE 


Is  an  operation  by  which  the  wealth,  or  work,  either 
of  individuals  or  of  focieties,  may  be  exchanged 
by  a  fet  of  men  called  merchants,  for  an  equivalent,  pro- 
per for  fupplying  every  want,  without  any  interruption 
to  induftry,  or  any  check  upon  confnmption. 

Chap.  I.     History  i>/"Commerce. 

\  I.     General  Hiflory. 

It  is  a  point  as  yet  undecided  by  the  learned,  to 
what  nation  the  invention  and  firft  ufe  of  commerce 
belonged ;  fome  attribute  it  to  one  people,  fome  to 
another,  for  reafons  that  are  too  long  to  be  difculFed 
here.  But  it  feems  moft  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  were  thofe  that  firft  made  long  voyages. 
It  muft  be  allowed,  that  no  country  was  fo  happily 
feated  for  this  purpofe  as  that  which  they  inhabited, 
being  a  peninfala  walhed  on  three  fides  by  three  fa- 
mous feas,  the  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Perlian.  It  is 
alio  certain  that  it  was  very  early  inhabited;  and  the 
firft  notice  we  have  of  any  confiderable  trade  refers 
it  to  the  Ilhmaelites,  who  were  fettled  in  the  hither 
part  of  Arabia  :  To  them  Jofeph  was  fold  by  his 
brethren,  when  they  v/erc  going  down  with  their  ca- 


mels to  Egypt  with  fpicery,  balm,  and  myrrh.  It 
may  feem  ftrangc  to  infer  from  hence,  that  commerce 
was  already  praftifed  by  this  nation,  fmce  mention  is 
liere  made  of  camels,  or  a  caravan,  which  certainly 
implies  an  inland  trade ;  and  it  muft  be  likewife  al- 
lowed, that  balm  and  myrrh  were  the  commodities  of 
their  country.  But  w-hence  had  they  the  fpicery  ?  Or 
how  came  Arabia  to  be  fo  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
fpices  ?  Or  whence  proceeded  that  miftake  of  many 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  that  fpices  actually  grew 
there?  Moft  certainly,  becaufe  thefc  people  dealt  in 
them;  and  that  they  dealt  in  them  the  firft  of  any 
nation  that  we  know  of,  appears  from  this  very  in- 
ftance.  Strabo  and  many  other  good  authors  aifure 
us,  that  in  fucceeding  times  they  were  very  great 
trader.: ;  they  tell  us  particularly  wliat  ports  they  had-; 
what  prodigious  magazines  they  kept  of  the  richeft 
kinds  of  goods,  what  wonderful  wealth  they  obtained  ; 
in  what  prodigious  magnificence  they  lived,  and  into 
whtt  cxcefles  they  fell  in  refpetil  to  their  expenccs  for 
carving,  building,  and  ftatues.  All  this  ihows  that 
iheyAvere  very  great  traders:  and  it  alfo  lliows,  that 
they  traded  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  for  from  thence  only 
they  could  have  their  fpieces,  their  rich  gums,  ihcir 
fweel-fcented  woods,  and  their  ivory,  all  which  it  is 
B  b.  2  exprefsly 
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cxprefsly  faid  that  they  had  in  tlie  greatefl  abundance. 
This  therefore  proves  that  they  had  an  extenlivc  and 
flourilhing  commerce;  and  that  tliey  :->d  it  earlier 
than  any  "other  nation,  fecms  evident  from  their  deal- 
ing at  that  time  in  fpices.  Befides,  there  is  much  lefs 
ditHculty  in  fuppofing  that  they  tirfi;  difcovered  the 
route  to  the  Indies,  than  if  we  afcribe  that  difcovcry 
to  any  other  nation  :  for  in  the  firlt  place  they  lay 
neareft,  and  in  the  next  they  lay  moll  conveniently ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  thirdly,  that  as  the  fituatiun 
of  their  country  naturally  inclined  them  to  navigation, 
fo  by  the  help  of  the  monfoons  they  might  make  regu- 
lar voyages  to  and  from  the  Indies  with  great  facility  ; 
nor  is  at  all  unlikely  that  this  difcovery  might  he  at 
lirll  owing  to  chance,  and  to  fome  of  their  velfels  be- 
ing blown  by  a  flrong  gale  to  the  oppolite  coalt,  from 
whence  ihey  might  take  the  courage  to  return,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  regularity  of  the  winds  at  certain  feafons. 
All  thefe  reafons  taken  together  fcem  to  favour  this 
opinion,  that  commerce  flourilhed  firft  among  them  ; 
and  as  to  its  confeqaences  in  making  them  rich  and  hap- 
py, there  is  no  difpute  about  them. 

We  find  in  the  records  of  antiquity  no  nation  cele- 
brated more  early  for  carrying  all  arts  to  perfection 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is  certain  alio, 
that  no  art  was  there  cultivated  more  early,  with 
more  aflidnity,  or  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  trade. 
It  appears  from  the  foregoing  inftance,  that  the  richell 
commodities  were  carried  there  by  land  ;  and  it  is  no 
lefs  certain,  that  the  mod  valuable  manufat.T;ures  were 
invented  and  brought  to  perfcftion  there  many  ages 
before  they  were  thought  of  in  other  countries  :  for, 
as  the  learned  Dr  Warburton  very  jnftly  obferves,  at 
the  time  that  Jofeph  came  into  Egypt,  the  people 
were  not  only  poliefled  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
life,  but  were  remarkable  alfo  for  their  magnificence, 
iheir  politenefs,  and  even  for  their  luxury  ;  which  ar- 
gues, that  traffic  had  been  of  long  flanding  amongft 
them.  To  fay  the  truth,  the  great  advantages  deri- 
ved from  their  country's  lying  along  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  many  benefits  that  accrued  to  them  from  the  Nile, 
■which  they  very  emphatically  called  The  River,  or  The 
River  oj  Egypt,  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  make 
all  the  ufes  that  can  be  imagined,  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  carrying  their  inland  trade  not  only  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  any  country  at  that  time,  but 
even  higher  than  it  has  been  carried  any  where,  Chi- 
na only  excepted ;  and  fomc  people  have  thought  it 
no  trivial  argument  to  prove  the  defcent  of  the  Chi- 
iiefe  from  the  Egyptians,  that  they  have  exactly  the 
fame  fort  of  genius,  and  with  wonderful  induflry  and 
care  have  drawn  fo  many  cuts  and  canals,  that  their 
country  is  in  almoft  every  part  of  it  navigable.  It 
was  by  fuch  methods,  by  a  wife  and  well-regulated 
trovernment,  and  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  induflry 
amongfl  the  people,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  be- 
came fo  numerous,  fo  rich,  fo  powerful  ;  and  that 
llieir  country,  for  large  cities,  magnificent  ftruftures, 
and  perpetual  abundance,  became  the  glory  and  won- 
der of  the  old  world. 

The  Phoenicians,  though  they  poflfeflcd  only  a  nar- 
row flip  of  the  coaft  of  Afia,  and  were  furrounded  by 
nations  fo  powerful  and  fo  warlike  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extend  themfelvcs  on  that  fide,  became 
famous,  by  ereding  the  firfl  naval  power  that  makes 


anyfigure  in  hiflory,  and  for  the  railing  of  which  they 
took  the  mod  prudent  and  effetlual  meafurcs.  In  or- 
der to  this,  they  not  only  availed  themfelves  of  all  the 
creeks,  harbours,  and  ports,  which  nature  had  bellow- 
ed very  liberally  on  their  narrow  territory,  but  im- 
proved them  in  inch  a  manner,  that  they  were  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  their  flrength  than  confiderable  for 
their  conveniency ;  and  fo  attentive  they  were  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  increaie  of  their 
power,  that  they  were  not  more  admired  for  the  vaft 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  commerce,  than 
they  were  formidable  by  their  fieets  and  armies. 
They  were  likewife  celebrated  by  antiquity  as  the  in- 
ventors of  arithmetic  and  allronomy ;  and  in  the  lait 
mentioned  fcience  they  mull  have  been  very  confider- 
able proficients,  lince  they  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take long  voyages  at  a  time  when  110  other  nation 
(the  Arabians  and  Egyptians  excepted)  durfl  venture 
farther  than  their  own  coafts.  By  thefe  arts  Tyre 
and  Sidon  became  the  moll  famous  marts  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  were  reforted  to  by  all  their  neighbours, 
and  even  by  people  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  as  the 
great  florehoufes  of  the  world.  We  learn  from  the 
Scriptures  how  advantageous  their  friendlhip  and  al- 
liance became  to  the  two  great  kings  of  Ifracl,  David 
and  Solomon  ;  and  we  fee,  by  the  application  of  the 
latter  for  architetls  and  artills  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre, 
to  what  a  prodigious  height  they  had  carried  inanu- 
faftures  of  every  kind. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Solomon  made  ufe  of  their 
alfillance  in  equipping  his  fleets  at  Elath  and  Ezionge- 
ber  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  put  him  upon 
acquiring  thofe  ports,  and  gave  him  the  firfl  hints  of 
tlie  amazing  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from 
the  poirelfion  of  them,  and  from  the  commerce  he 
might  from  thence  be  able  to  carry  on.  Thefe  ports 
were  mofl  comniodioully  iituated  on  the  Arabian 
gulph  ;  and  from  thence  his  veilels,  manned  chiefly  by 
Phoenicians,  failed  to  Ophir  and  Tharfis,  where-ever 
thofe  places  were.  Some  writers  will  needs  have 
them  to  be  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  is  certainly  a 
wild  and  extravagant  fuppofition  ;  others  believe  that 
we  are  to  look  for  Ophir  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  Tharfis  in  Spain ;  but  the  moll  probable  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  both  feated  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
By  this  adventurous  navigation  he  brought  into  his 
country  curiofities  not  only  nnfeen,  but  unheard  of  be- 
fore, and  riches  in  fuch  abundance,  that,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture finely  exprelles  it,  "  He  made  filver  in  Jerufalem 
as  Hones,  and  cedar-trees  as  fycamores  that  grow  in  the 
plains."  The  metaphor  is  very  bold  and  emphatical ; 
but  when  we  confider  that  it  is  recorded  in  this  Hi- 
ftory,  that  the  return  of  one  voyage  only  to  Ophir 
produced  450  talents  of  gold,  which  makes  51,328 
pounds  of  our  Troy  weight,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the 
immenfe  profit  that  accrued  from  this  commerce.  It 
is  alio  obfervable  that  the  queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba, 
which  lies  in  that  part  of  Arabia  before  mentioned, 
furprifed  at  the  reports  that  were  fpread  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  prince,  made  a  journey  to  his  court 
on  purpofe  to  fatisfy  herfelf,  whether  fame  had  not 
exaggerated  the  fafl  ;  and  from  the  prefents  flie  made 
him  of  120  talents  of  gold,  of  fpices  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  precious  ftones,  we  may  difcern  the  true 
rcafon  of  her  curiofity,  which  proceeded  from  an  opi- 
nion. 
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nion  that  no  coiintiy  could  be  fo  rich  as  her  own. 
And  there  is  another  circumllance  very  remarkable, 
and  which  feems  ftrongly  to  fortify  what  \vc  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  beginning  of  this  (ettion  ;  it  is  added, 
"  neither  were  there  any  fiich  fpices  as  the  queen  of 
Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon  ;"  which  feems  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  Arabians  had  penetrated  farther  into 
the  Indies  than  even  the  tieets  of  this  famous  prince, 
and  brought  from  thence  other  fpices  (perhaps  nut- 
megs and  cloves)  than  had  ever  been  feen  before.  It 
was  by  his  wifdom,  and  by  his  Heady  amplication  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  all  of  which  mutually  fupport  each 
other,  as  they  are  all  driven  on  by  the  wheel  of  com- 
merce, which  fupplies  every  want,  and  converts  every 
fuperriuity  into  merchandifc,  that  this  monarch  raifed 
hisfubjects  to  a  condition  much  fiperior  to  that  of 
any  of  their  neighbours,  and  rendered  the  land  of  If- 
rael,  while  he  governed  it,  the  glory  and  wonder  of 
the  Eafl.  He  made  great  aequifions  without  makiug 
wars  ;  and  his  fuccelibr,  by  making  wars,  lolt  thofe 
acquifitions.  It  was  his  policy  to  keep  all  his  people 
employed  ;  and,  by  employing  them,  he  provided  e- 
qually  for  the  extenlion  of  their  happinefs,  and  his 
own  power  :  bat  the  following  kings  purfued  other 
meafures,  and  other  confequences  attended  them. 
The  trade  of  Judea  funk  almoll  as  fuddenly  as  jtrofc, 
and  in  proceis  of  time  they  loll  thofe  ports  on  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  whicli  their  Indian  commerce  depend- 
ed. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  univerfe  became  then,  as 
it  were,  the  patrimony  of  the  Phcenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.  The  latter  monopolized  that  of  the  In- 
dies, and,  together  with  her  corn  and  manufafl:ures, 
brought  fuch  a  prodigious  balance  of  wealth  continu- 
ally into  the  country,  as  enabled  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  Egypt  to  compafs  all  thofe  memorable  works  that 
in  fpite  of  time  and  barbarous  conquerors  remain  the 
monuments  of  their  wifdom  and  power,  and  are  like 
to  remain  fo  as  long  as  the  world  fubfills.  The  Phoe- 
nicians drew  from  Egypt  a  great  part  of  thofe  rich 
commodities  and  valuable  manufaftures  which  they 
exported  into  all  the  countries  between  their  own 
and  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  they  drew  likewife  a 
vail  refort  to  their  own  cities,  even  from  countries  at 
a  great  diftance  ;  and  we  need  only  look  into  the 
prophets  Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel  in  order  to  be  convinced 
that  thefe  governments,  founded  on  trade,  were  infi- 
nitely more  glorious  and  more  flable  than  thofe  that 
were  erected  by  force.  All  this  we  find  likewife  con- 
firmed by  profane  hiflories  ;  and  by  comparing  thefe, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  induflry  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  fmall  country  triumphed  overall  obflaclcs,  procu- 
red the  greatefl:  plenty  in  a  barren  foil,  and  immenfe 
riches,  where,  without  induflry,  there  mud  have  been 
the  greatefl  indigence.  It  is  true,  that  old  Tyre  was 
deflroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  not  till  Ihe  had 
fiouriflied  for  ages  ;  and  even  then  file  fell  with  dig- 
nity, and  after  a  reiiflance  that  ruined  the  army  of 
tha  Great  Conqueror  of  Afia.  Out  of  the  aflies  of 
this  proud  city  the  great  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  pro- 
duced a  Phoenix,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  beauty  to 
its  parent.  New  Tyre  was  fituated  on  an  illand  ;  and 
though  her  bounds  were  very  narrow,  yet  flie  became 
quickly  the  miflrcfs  of  the  fea,  and  held  that  fupreme 
dominion  till  fubdued  by  Alexander  the  Greatj  whom 
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no  power  could  rclifl:.  Tlic  flruggle  flic  made,  how- 
ever, though  unfucctfsiul,  was  great,  and  very  much 
to  the  honour  of  her  inhabiiauis  :  it  mufl  be  owned, 
that  the  Greek  litro  found  it  more  difiicult  to  mailer 
this  lingle  place,  than  to  overcome  the  whole  power  of 
Pcrfia. 

The  views  of  the  Macedonian  prince  were  beyond 
comparifon  more  txtenfive  than  iiis  conquefls ;  and 
whoever  confidtrs  /Alexander's  plan  of  power^  and 
enters  into  it  thoroughly,  will  think  him  more  a  poli- 
tician than  he  was  a  conqueror.  He  framed  in  his 
own  mind  an  idea  of  univerfal  mouarchy,  which  it 
was  indeed  impoliible  to  accomplilh  ;  but  the  very  no- 
tion of  it  does  liim  far  greater  honour  than  all  his  \  ic- 
tories.  He  thought  of  placing  his  capital  in  Arr.bia  ; 
and  of  difpofiug  things  in  fuch  a  maimer,  as  t(>  have 
commanded  the  molt  remote  parts  of  the  Indies,  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  maintained  a  connexion  with 
the  mofl  dillant  countries  in  Europe.  He  was  for 
making  ufe  of  force  to  acquire,  but  he  very  well 
knew,  that  commerce  only  could  preferve  an  empire, 
that  was  to  have  no  other  limits  than  thofe  which  na- 
ture had  alhgned  the  world.  He  defired  to  be  ma- 
iler of  all ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  was  willing  to  be 
a  wile  and  gracious  mailer,  and  to  place  his  haj>pinefs 
in  that  of  his  people,  or  rather  in  making  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  but  one  people.  A  vaft,  an  extra- 
vagant, an  impracflicable  fcheme  it  was,  of  which  he 
lived  not  long  enough  to  draw  the  outlines  ;  but  the 
fample  he  left  in  his  new  city  of  Alexandria  fufEcienily 
f hows  how  jufl  and  how  corred  his  noti(ms  were,  and 
how  true  a  judgement  he  had  formed  of  what  might 
be  effefted  by  thofe  metliods  upon  which  he  depended. 
That  city,  which  he  might  be  laid  to  defign  with  his 
own  hand,  and  which  was  built,  as  it  were,  under  his 
eye,  became  in  fucceeding  times  all  that  he  expefted, 
the  glory  of  Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  commerce  for 
feveral  ages. 

While  Tyre  was  in  the  heightof  her  glory,  and  had 
no  rival  in  the  empire  of  the  fea,  llie  founded  her 
noble  colony  of  Carthage  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The 
lituation  of  the  city  was  every  where  admirable  ;  whe- 
ther confulered  in  the  light  of  a  capital,  of  a  flrong 
fortrefs,  or  of  a  commodious  port.  It  was  equally 
diflant  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  had  a  very  fine  country  behind  it,  and  was  not  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  power  capable  of  reflraining 
its  commerce  or  its  growth.  It  is  almofl  inexpreffible 
how  foon  its  inhabitants  became  not  only  numerous 
and  wealthy,  but  potent  and  formidable.  By  degrees 
they  extended  themfelves  on  all  fides,  conquered  the 
befl  part  of  Spain,  and  erccled  there  a  new  Carthage  ; 
the  illands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  or  at  leafl  the 
befl  part  of  them,  fubinitted  likewife  to  their  yoke. 
Their  conquells,  however,  were  inconfiderable  in  ex- 
tent, when  compared  with  their  navigation.  On  one 
fide  they  flretched  as  far  wcflward  as  Britain  ;  and 
the  Scilly  illands,  which  are  now  fo  inconfiderable, 
were  to  them  an  Indies,  the  route  to  which  they  ufed 
the  utmofi  induflry  to  conceal.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  difcovered  a  great  part  of  the  coafl  of  Africa, 
the  Canary  illands  ;  and  fome  there  are  who  believe 
they  firfl  found  the  way  to  America.  While  they 
confined  themfelves  to  trade,  and  the  arts  which  be- 
longed thereto^  their  power  was  continually  increa- 
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iing  ;  bat  when  indiilli-y  gave  way  to  luxury,  and  a 
fpiritof  ambition  banilhcd  tlieir  old  maxims  of  fruga- 
lity and  labour,  their  acquifitions  remained  at  a  fland. 
The  Romans  began  to  grow  jealous  of  their  naval 
power,  which  it  coft  them  two  obilinate  wars  of  40 
years  coiuiauance  to  humble.  W  lien  flie  was  at  length 
dellroycd,  her  very  ruins  were  majellic  ;  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  fatal  Punic  war,  this  city  con- 
tained 700,000  inhabitants  alone,  and  had  500  cities 
ill  Africa  under  her  dominion.  Such  was  the  empire 
of  Carthage,  raifed  entirely  by  commerce  ;  and  10 
wliich,  if  Ihe  had  been  content  to  have  applied  her- 
felfwith  the  fame  fteadinefs  in  her  highcft  prolperity 
as  in  her  early  beginnings,  there  is  no  doubt  Ihe  had 
pv€ferved  her  freedom  much  longer  than  Ihe  did  ;  tor 
as  thrift,  and  diligence,  and  good  faith,  arc  the  pillars 
of  a  commercial  ilate  ;  fo  when  thefe  are  once  Ihaken, 
it  is  not  only  natural  that  Ihc  Ihould  decline,  but  una- 
voidable alfo. 

The  Ptolemies,  who  were  the  fuccclfors  of  Alex- 
ander in  Egypt,  entered  deeply  intothat  hero's  fcheme, 
and  reaped  the  benetit  of  his  wife  elUblilhment.  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  by  encouraging  trade,  made  his 
fubjefts  immenltly  rich,  and  himfelf  inexprellibly 
powerful.  We  are  told  by  an  ancient  author,  that  he 
had  120  gallics  of  war  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  up- 
wards of  40:0  other  veilels,  fmall  and  great.  This 
would  appear  incredible,  if  other  wonders  were  not 
related  of  him,  which  feem  to  explain  and  confirm 
thefe.  He  raifed  a  new  city  on  the  coall  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  he  was  at  an  immenfe  expence  in  opening  har- 
bours, conftrufting  quays,  in  railing  inns  at  proper 
diftances  on  the  road,  and  in  cutting  a  canal  from  lea 
to  fea.  A  prince  who  comprehended  the  importance 
of  commerce  to  a  degree  that  induced  him  to  dare 
fuch  expences  as  thefe,  might  have  what  treafures, 
what  armies,  what  fleets  he  pleafed.  In  his  time, 
Alexandria  appeared  in  pomp  and  fplendor.  She 
owed  her  birth  to  Alexander  ;  but  it  was  Ptolemy, 
who  caught  a  double  portion  of  his  mailer's  fpirit, 
which  raifed  her  to  that  magnificence  that  ages  could 
not  deface.  We  may  guefs  at  what  (lie  was  in  her 
glory,  by  what  we  are  told  was  the  produce  of  her 
cuftom?,  which  fell  litrle  Ihort  of  two  millions  Ster- 
ling annually  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  fuppofe  that 
Ptolemy,  who  underllood  trade  fo  well,  would  cramp 
it  by  high  duties,  or  extravagant  impolitions.  When 
the  revenue  of  tlie  prince  from  a  fingle  port  was  fo 
great,  what  mufl  have  been  the  riches  of  his  fub- 
jefts! 

But  what  lliows  us  Alexandria  in  the  higheft  point 
of  light,  is  the  credit  flie  maintained  after  Egypt  funk 
from  an  empire  into  a  province.  The  Romans  them- 
felves  were  llruck  with  the  majefly  of  her  appearance  ; 
and  though  till  then  they  had  little  regarded  traffic, 
yet  they  were  not  long  before  they  comprehended 
the  advantages  of  fuch  a  port,  and  fuch  a  mart  as 
Alexandria  ;  they  confirmed  her  privileges,  they  pro- 
tefted  her  inhabitants,  they  took  every  meafure  poUi- 
ble  to  preferve  her  commerce  ;  and  this  with  fo  good 
an  efFect,  that  Ihe  adually  prcfcrved  it  longer  than 
Rome  herfelf  could  preferve  her  power.  She  follow- 
ed, indeed,  the  fortune  of  the  empire  ;  and  became  at 
la(l  dependent  upon  Conltantinopje,  when  its  founder 
removed  thither  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  and  bis 


fuccellbr  found  means  to  transfer  alfo  a  part  of  the 
trade  of  Alexandria  to  the  fame  place.  Yet  this  city 
continued  Itili  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  though  flie 
funk  under  the  barbarous  power  of  the  Arabs,  yet 
they  grew  polilhed  by  degrees  ;  by  degrees  Ihe  reco- 
vered fomewhat  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence  ;  and 
though  Ihe  never  role  to  any  thing  like  her  former 
hilfre,  yet  Ihe  remained  the  centre  of  what  little  trade 
there  was  in  the  world  ;  which  is  more  than  can  be 
faid  of  ahnoll  any  place  that  has  fallen  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan power. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  over-run  by  barbari- 
ans, and  arts  andfciences  funk  with  that  power  which 
had  cultivated  and  protecfed  them,  commerce  alfo  vi- 
fibly  declined  ;  or,  to  fpeak  with  greater  propriety, 
was  overwhelmed  and  loll.  When  that  irruption  of 
various  nations  had  driven  the  Roman  policy  out  of 
the  great  eft  part  of  JEurope,  fome  ilraggling  people, 
either  forced  by  neccllity,  or  led  by  inclination,  took 
fliclter  in  a  few  Uraggling  illands  that  lay  near  the 
coall  of  Italy,  and  which  would  never  have  been 
thought  worth  inhabiting  in  a  time  of  peace.  This 
was  in  the  61  h  century  ;  and  at  their  firA  fixing  there 
they  had  certainly  nothing  more  in  view  than  living  in 
a  tolerable  Hate  of  freedom,  and  acquiring  a  fubfillencc 
as  well  as  they  could.  Thefe  illands  being  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  and  thofe  chan- 
nels fo  incumbered  by  lliallows  that  it  was  impoliible 
for  ftrangers  to  navigate  them,  thefe  refugees  found 
themftlves  tolerably  fafe  ;  and  uniting  amongfl  iheni- 
fclves  for  the  fake  of  improving  their  condition,  and 
augmenting  their  fccurity,  they  became  in  the  8th 
century  a  well-fettled  government,  and  allumedthe 
form  of  a  republic. 

Simple  and  mean  as  this  relation  may  appear,  yet  it 
is  a  plain  and  true  account  of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
cflablilhment  of  the  famous  and  potent  republic  of  Ve- 
nice. Her  beginnings  were  indeed  weak  and  How  ; 
but  when  the  foundation  was  once  well  laid,  her 
growth  was  quick,  and  the  increafe  of  her  power  a- 
mazing.  She  extended  her  commerce  on  all  fides  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the 
Mohammedan  monarchies,  flie  drew  to  herfelf  the 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  might,  in  fome  fenfe, 
be  laid  to  make  Egypt  a  province,  and  the  Saracens 
her  fubjefts.  By  this  means  her  traffic  fwelled  beyond 
conception  ;  (lie  became  the  common  mart  of  all  na- 
tions ;  her  naval  power  arrived  at  a  prodigious  height : 
and,  making  ufe  of  every  favourable  coujunfture,  flie 
ftretched  her  conqueft  not  only  over  the  adjacent  Ter- 
ra Kirma  of  Italy,  but  through  the  illands  of  the  Arclii- 
pelago,  fo  as  to  be  at  once  miflrefs  of  the  fea,  of 
many  fair  and  fruitful  countries,  and  of  part  of  the 
great  city  of  Conllantinople  iifelf.  But  ambition,  and, 
the  defire  of  lording  it  over  her  neighbours,  brought 
upon  her  thofe  evils  which  firlf  produced  a  decay  of 
trade,  and  then  a  declenlion  of  power.  General  hi- 
ftories  indeed  afcribe  this  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
when  all  the  great  powers  in  Europe  combined  againft 
this  republic  ;  and  in  truth,  from  that  period  the 
finking  of  her  power  is  truly  dated;  but  the  Venetian 
writers  very  juftly  obfcrve,  that  though  this  elteft 
followed  the  league,  yet  there  was  another  more  la- 
tent, but  at  the  fame  time  a  more  cffeftual  caufe, 
which  was,  the  falling  off  of  their  commerce  ;  and 
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they  have  ever  lincc  been  more  indebted  to  their 
wirJom  thati  their  power  ;  to  the  prudent  concealing 
of  their  own  weaknds,  and  taking  advantage  ot  the 
errors  of  their  enemies,  than  to  any  other  canfe,  for 
their  keeping  up  tliat  part  which  they  Hill  bear,  and 
which  had  been  loll  long  ago  by  any  other  nation  but 
themfelvcs. 

At  the  fame  time  that  Venice  rofe,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  fea,  aiiother  republic  was  erefted  on  the  coall 
of  Italy.  There  could  not  well  be  a  worfe  fuuation 
than  the  narrow,  marlhy,  unprofitable,  and  unwhole- 
fome  iilands  in  the  Adriatic,  except  the  rocky,  barren, 
and  inhofpitable  Ihorcs  of  Lignria  ;  and  yet  as  com- 
merce railed  Venice  the  Rich  on  the  one,  fo  flie  erect- 
ed Genoa  the  Proud  on  the  other.  In  fpiie  of  ambi- 
tious and  warlike  neighbours,  in  fpite  of  a  confined 
and  unproducing  country,  and,  which  were  ilill  great- 
er impediments,  in  fpite  of  perpetual  faciions  and 
fuccellive  revolutions,  the  trade  of  Genoa  made  her 
rich  and  great.  Her  merchants  traded  to  all  countries, 
and  throve  by  carrying  the  commodities  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Her  fleets  became  formidable  ;  and,  be- 
fides  the  adjacent  i:land  of  Corfica,  Ihe  made  larger 
and  important  couqaelts.  She  fixed  a  colony  at  Catfa, 
and  was  for  fome  time  in  poireliioa  of  the  coafts  on 
both  fides  of  the  Black  Sea.  That  emulation  which 
is  natural  to  neighuouring  nations,  and  that  jealoufy 
which  rifcs  from  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  millrefs,  com- 
merce, begat  coiuiiuial  wars  between  thefe  rival  re- 
publics ;  which,  after  many  obflinate  and  bloody  bat- 
tles, were  at  lall  terminated  in  favour  of  Venice, 
by  that  famous  victory  of  Chiozza  gained  by  her  doge 
Andrew  Contarini,  from  which  time  Genoa  never 
pretended  to  be  millrefs  of  the  fea.  Thefe  quarrels 
vi-ere  fatal  to  both  ;  but  what  proved  more  immedi- 
ately dellrui5live  to  the  Genoefe,  was  their  avarice, 
which  induced  them  to  abandon  the  fair  profits  of 
trade  for  the  fake  of  that  vile  method  of  acquiring 
wealth  by  ufury. 

But  we  mull  now  look  to  another  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  middle  age  of  the  German  empire,  that  is, 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  there  was 
formed  a  confederacy  of  many  maritime  cities,  or  at 
leall  of  cities  itot  far  from  the  fea.  This  confederacy 
folely  regarded  commerce,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  promote  and  extend,  by  intercfting  therein  a  great 
number  of  perfons,  and  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
their  different  views  and  ditferent  lights.  Though  the 
cities  of  Germany  held  the  principal  rank  in  the  Teu- 
tonic Ilanfe,  they  did  not  however  forbear  alTociating 
many  other  cities,  as  well  in  France  as  in  iingland  and 
in  the  low  countries  ;  the  whole,  however,  without 
hurting  the  authority,  witiiout  prejudice  to  the  rights, 
of  the  fovereign  on  whom  they  depended.  This  confe- 
deracy had  its  laws,  its  ordinances,  and  its  judgments, 
which  were  obferved  with  the  fime  refpecl  as  the  ma- 
ritime code  of  the  Rhodians,  who  paffing  for  the  ab- 
lefl  feainen  in  all  antiquity,  their  conflitiitions  were 
obferved  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Teutonic 
Hanfe  grew  in  a  fhort  time  to  fo  high  a  rank  in  power 
and  autliority  by  the  immenfe  riches  it  acquired,  that 
princes  thcmfelves  rendered  it  a  fincere  homage  from 
principles  of  efleera  and  admiration.  Thofe  of  the 
north  principally  had  frequent  occafion  for  their  cre- 
dit, and  borrowed  of  them  conlidcrable  fums.     The 


grand  maders  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  at 
that  time  fovereigns  of  Livonia,  declared  themfelvcs 
confervators  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hanfe  : 
all  fiiccceded,  not  oiilj  to,  but  beyond  iluir  wilhcs; 
and  Germany,  charmed  with  their  progiefs,  looked 
on  them  with  the  fame  eyes  as  a  curious  gardener 
does  on  certain  rare  plants,  though  i;ot  ol  his  own 
railing  and  culture.  I'he  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land granted  alio  various  privileges  to  the  Teutonic 
confederacy  ;  they  exempted  their  velicls  in  cafe  of 
ihipwreck  from  all  demands  whatfoevcr  fnun  the  ad- 
miralty, or  from  private  pcrlons  ;  they  forbade  any 
dilturbanee  to  their  navigation  at  all  times,  and  even 
when  France  was  at  war  with  the  emjeror,  or  ilic 
princes  of  the  north.  In  fine,  during  the  courfc  of 
thofe  unhappy  wars  which  were  llyled  Cr'jifnJds,  the 
Hanfe  was  lignally  confulted,  and  gave  always  puif- 
laiit  fuccours  in  money  and  in  Ib.ips  to  the  Chrillians 
opprelfed  by  infidels.  It  is  allonilhing,  that  cities  at  (o 
great  a  dillaiice  from  each  other,  fubje.;!  to  diftcrcnt 
kings,  fometimes  in  open  war,  but  always  jealous  of 
their  rights,  ihould  be  able  to  conlcderate  and  live  10- 
gether  in  fo  Uriel  an  union.  But  when  this  union  lu.d 
rendered  them  very  rich  and  puwcrlul,  it  cannot  let  jn 
at  all  llrange,  that  on  the  one  hand  they  grew  arro- 
gant and  overbearing,  took  upon  them  not  only  10 
treat  with  fovereigns  on  the  loot  of  equality,  but  e- 
ven  to  make  war  with  them,  and  more  than  once  with 
fuccefs.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  flill  lefs 
flrange,  that  fuch  behaviour  as  this  awakened  vaiious 
princes  to  a  more  particidar  view  of  the  dangers  that 
fuch  a  league  might  produce,  and  the  advantages  that 
would  naturally  flow  to  their  refpetlive  Hates,  by  re- 
covering their  trade  thus  made  over,  at  leall  in  fome 
part  to  others,  eniirely  to  themfelvcs  ;  and  thefe,  in 
few  words,  were  the  caufcs  of  the  gradual  declenlion 
of  the  Hanfiatic  alliance  :  which,  however,  is  not  to- 
tally dilfolved  at  this  day  ;  the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Bremen,  maintaining  fiifficicnt  marks  of  that 
fplendor  and  dignity  v^ith  which  this  confederacy  was 
once  adorned. 

We  mull  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Portugal  and  Spain, 
where  in  the  fpace  of  about  50  years  there  happen- 
ed a  train  of  events  which  gradually  led  on  to  fuch  dif- 
coveries  as  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  gave  to  the  know  ledge  of  later 
ages  what  for  fome  ihouftind  years  had  been  kept  fe- 
cret  from  all  mankind,  we  mean  a  perfed:  and  diltindl 
notion  of  that  terraqueous  globe  which  they  inhabit. 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  fmall,  but  well  cultiva- 
ted, very  populous,  and  bleli'ed  with  a  variety  of  gocd 
ports;  all  which,  however,  had  flood  them  in  little 
llead,  if  they  had  not  had  a  fuccefiion  of  wife  princes, 
who,  inflead  of  involving  themfelvcs  in  war  with 
their  neighbours  to  gratify  their  ambition,  endeavour- 
ed to  extend  the  happinefs  and  wealth  of  their  fubjtds, 
and  by  fo  doing  their  own  power,  in  the  fofter  and 
more  fueccfsful  method  of  proteding  arts  and  fciences, 
encouraging  induflry,  and  favouring  trade.  This,  with 
the  convenient  fituation  of  their  country,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ijth  century,  prompted  fome  lively  fpirits 
to  attempt  difcoverics  ;  and  thefe,  counteranced  by  an 
heroic  young  prince,  puflied  on  their  endeavours  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  [hat  ftep  by  flep  the  coall  of  Africa  was 
furveyed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which 
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ihfy  gave  that  name.     The  point  they  had   iii  view 
was  a  new  route  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  Vafqueze 
de  Gania  hajipily  dilcovered  ;  and  in  a  Ihort  fpace  of 
lime    Portugal,    from   one  of   the  leall  coaliderable, 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  richell  powers  in  Europe,  gain- 
ed prodigious  dominions  in  AJia  and  Airi^a,  and  rai- 
fed  a  naval  power  fupcrior  to  any  thing  that  had  been 
fcen  fo/many  ages  before. 
See  Cohm-       But  while  this  was  doing,  Chi-iflopher  Columbus,  a 
ii/j  {Chrif-  Genoefe  of  great  capacity,  though  of  almoil  unknown 
>''l'l>'T-)       original,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  fea  from  his  youth, 
and  who  had    carefully  ftudied   what  others  made  a 
trade,    formed   in    his  mind  the  amazing   projeft  of 
counterafting  experience,   and  failing  to  the  Indies  by 
a  weft  courfe.     He  ottered  this  project  to  the  Portu- 
guefe,  by  whom  it   was  coniidered  and  rejefted  as  a 
chimera.     He  propofed   it  afterwards  to  other  ftates, 
but  with  no  better  fortune  j   and  at  laft  owed  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  New  World  to  the  high  fpirit  of  a  he- 
roine,  the  famous  Ifabclla  queen  of  Caltile,  who  al- 
moft  at  lier  own  expence,  and  with  very  little  coun- 
tenance from  her  hulband,  who  yet  was  ftyled  Ferdi- 
dhiand  the  Wife,  furnidied  the  adventurous  Columbus 
with  that  poor  fquadron,  with  which  at  once,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  difficulties  that  the  envy  of  his  officers,  and 
tlie  obftlnacy  of  his  mutinous  crew,  threw  in  his  way, 
he  perfedled  his  defign,  and  laid  open  a  new  Indies, 
though  in  reality  he  aimed  at  the  difcovery  of  the  old. 
Neitlier  was  this  noble  effort  of  his  matchlefs  under- 
ftanding  defeated  ;    for  after  his  deceafe,   Ferdinand 
Magellan,    a  Portuguefe,    propofed    to    the    emperor 
Charles  V.  the  difcovery  of  a  pailage  to  the  fpice  illands 
by  the  South  Seas,  which  was  what  Columbus  aimed 
at  ;  and  though  Magellan  lived  not  to  return,  yet  in 
one  voyage  the  difcovery  v/as  perfefted.     It  is  uncon- 
ceivable almoft   liow   many  and  how  great   benefits 
accrued  to  Europe  from  thefe  difcoveries ;  of  which, 
however,  it  is  certain,   that  the  Portuguefe  made  a 
very  indifferent,  and  the  Spaniards  much  worfe,  ufe  ; 
the  former  making  Haves  of,  and   the  latter  rooting 
out,  the  natives.     This,  as  it  was  a  moft  ungrateful 
return  to  divine  Providence  for  fo  high  a  bleffing  ;   fo 
it  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen  it  would  prove,  as 
experience  has  Ihown  it  did  prove,  highly  prejudicial 
to  their  own  interefts,  by  depopulating  very  tine  coun- 
tries, which  have  been  thereby  turned  into  deferts  : 
and  though  on  their  firft  difcovery  infinite  treafurcs 
were  returned  from  them,  which  were  coined  in  the 
mints   of  Spain  ;   yet  by  an  obftinate  purfuit  of  tliis 
falfe  policy,  the  Spanifli  illands  in  the  Weft  Indies  are 
now  brought  fo  low  as  to  be   fcarce  worth  keeping. 
The  confequences  that  naturally  followed  on  the  dif- 
covery of  a  paflage  by  the   Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
of  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe   in  the  weftern  hemi- 
fphere,  were,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  the  caufe 
of  an  entire  change  in  the  ftate  of  Europe,  and  produ- 
ced, not  only  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  in  moft  other 
nations,  a  delire  of  vifuing  thcfe  remote  parts,  of  e- 
ftablilhing  colonies,  of  fetting  manufactures  on  foot, 
of  exporting  and  importing  commodities,  and  of  rai- 
fmg,  fettling,  and  proteding  new  manufactures.     By 
this  means,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  perceive,  not  only 
particular  nations  brought  about  fignal  advantages  to 
thcmfelves,  but  Europe  in  general  received  a  lafting 


and  invaluable  benefit  :  for  its  potentates  made  them- 
lelves  fori'.iidable,  and  even  terrible,  in  thole  dillant 
parts  of  the  earth,  where  their  fame  had  hardly 
reached  before,  it  is  however  true,  that  this  has  not 
been  carried  on  as  high  as  it  might  have  been  ;  for 
though  there  was  room  enough  tor  every  nation  to 
have  had  its  lliare,  and  though  it  might  be  demonftra- 
ted  that  the  good  of  the  whole  would  have  contribu- 
ted fufficiently  to  the  profit  of  every  ftate,  the  iubjeds 
of  which  had  engaged  in  this  trafnc ;  yet,  inftead  of 
profecuting  fo  natural  and  fo  equitable  a  meafure, 
they  have  taken  a  quite  contrary  courfe  ;  and  by  de- 
crying, attacking,  and  deftroying  each  other,  have 
very  much  lelTened  that  prodigious  reverence  which 
the  Afiaiics,  Africans,  and  Americans,  at  firft  had  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  naval  power  of  the  Portuguefe  received  an  in- 
curable wound  by  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards :  and  though  human  policy  would  have  fug- 
gefted,  that  this  alone  muft  have  raifed  the  latter  to 
the  monopoly  of  commerce,  and  the  nniverfal  domi- 
nion of  the  lea  ;  yet  the  very  purfuit  of  a  defign  fo 
vifibly  detrimental  to  the  intereft  of  mankind,  proved 
very  quickly  their  ruin  alfo.  For  the  Spaniards,  from 
the  natural  haughtinefs  of  their  temper,  milled  by  the 
boundlefs  ambition  of  their  princes,  and  endeavouring 
to  become  the  lords  of  Europe,  forced  other  nations  in 
their  own  defence  to  make  a  much  quicker  progrefs 
in  navigation  than  otherwife  they  could  have  done. 
For  the  Euglilh  and  Dutch,  who  till  this  time  feemed 
blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  fttuation,  had  their 
eyes  opened  by  the  injuries  they  received  ;  and  by 
degrees  the  palllon  of  revenge  inlpired  them  with  de- 
figns  that  polhbly  public  fpirit  had  never  excited.  In 
fliort,  the  pains  taken  by  Spain  to  keep  all  the  riches 
that  flowed  from  thefe  difcoveries  to  herfelf,  and  the 
dangerous,  deteftable,  and  deftruftive  purpofes  to 
which  file  applied  the  immenfe  wealth  that  flowed  in 
upon  her  from  them,  produced  effeifts  direftly  oppolite 
to  thofe  which  Ihe  propofed,  and  made  her  enemies  rich, 
great,  powerful,  and  happy,  in  proportion  as  her  com- 
merce dwindled  away,  and  as  her  naval  power  funk  and 
crumbled  to  pieces,  merely  by  an  improper  difplay,  an 
ill-managed  exertion,  and  a  wrong  application  of  it. 

It  was  from  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  whom  her  oppreffion  had  made  poor,  and 
her  feverities  driven  mad,  became  firft  free,  then  po- 
tent, and  by  degrees  rich.  Their  diftrelfes  taught 
them  the  neceffity  of  eftablifliing  a  moderate  and  equal 
government  ;  the  mildnefs  of  that  government,  and 
the  bleffings  which  it  procured  to  its  fubjefts,  raifed 
their  number,  and  elevated  their  hopes.  The  confe- 
quences became  quickly  vifible,  and  in  a  fliort  fpace  of 
time  amazing  both  to  friends  and  enemies  ;  every  fiih- 
ing  village  improved  into  a  trading-town  ;  their  little 
towns  grew  np  into  large  and  magnificient  cities  ; 
their  inland  boroughs  were  filled  with  manufaftnrcs  ; 
and  in  lefs  than  lialf  a  century  the  diftrelfed  States  of 
Holland  became  high  and  mighty  ;  nay,  in  fpite  of 
the  danger  and  expences  which  attended  a  war  made 
all  that  time  agaiuft  a  fuperior  force,  thefe  people, 
furrounded  W'iih  enemies,  loaded  with  taxes,  expofed 
to  perfonal  fervice,  and  to  a  thoufand  other  difad- 
vantages,  grew  up  to  fuch  a  ftreugth  as  not  only  made 
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the  Spaiiiar.ls  dcfiuir  of  rcJiicinj;  them  aay  more  un- 
der their  dominion,  but  iiulincd  them  to  wilh,  and  at 
laft  forced  them  to  feek  their  friendlhip. 

This,  at  leall  as  far  as  cither  ancient  or  moiit  rn  hi- 
flories  inform  us,  was  the  iinickcll  aiui  r:n)i!'j,ell  of  all 
the  prodticliaas  of  commerce  that  the  world  has  ever 
feen.  For  it  is  out  of  difpute,  that  the  rcpnblic  of  the 
United  Provinces  owes  her  tri.edom,  lier  power,  and 
her  wealth,  to  induftry  and  trade  entirely.  The 
greatell  part  of  the  country  is  far  from  being  fer- 
tile ;  and  what  is  fo,  produces  not  enough  to  luihce 
the  tenth  part  of  its  inhabitants  for  the  tenth  part  of 
the  year  :  the  climate  is  rather  tolerable  than  whole- 
fome ,  and  its  havens  are  rather  advantageous  from 
the  difhculty  of  entering  them,  than  from  their  com- 
modioufnefs  in  any  other  refpcet.  Native  commo- 
dities they  have  few  or  none  ;  timber  and  maritime 
ilores  are  entirely  wanting ;  their  country  cannot 
boaft  fo  much  as  of  a  coal-miue  ;  and  yet  thefe  pro- 
vinces, upon  which  nature  has  bcflowed  fo  little,  in 
confequence  of  an  extenlive  trade,  are  enriched  with 
all  things.  Their  Itorehoufes  are  full  of  corn,  even 
when  the  harvcft  in  corn-countries  fails  ;  there  is  no 
commodity,  how  bulky  foevcr,  or  however  fcarce  and 
hard  to  come  at,  which  may  not  be  had  from  their 
magazines.  The  Ihipping  of  Holland  is  prodigious; 
and  to  fee  the  quantities  of  naval  flores  with  which 
their  yards  and  ports  abound,  aftoniflies  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  vigour  of  that  caufe  which  pro- 
duces this  abundance.  But  above  all  the  populonf- 
nefs  of  this  country  is  the  greatefl  miracle.  That  men 
Ihould  refort  to  a  Canaan,  and  dciire  to  live  in  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is  nothing  ftrange  ;  but 
that  they  flionld  make  it  their  choice  to  force  nature, 
to  raife  palaces,  lay  out  gardens,  dig  canals,  plant 
woods,  and  ranfack  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth  for 
fruits  and  flowers,  to  produce  an  artificial  paradilc  in  a 
dead  plain,  or  upon  an  ingvaieliil  heath  in  the  midft  of 
fogs  and  Handing  lakes,  would,  in  fo  critical  an  age  as 
this,  pafs  for  a  fable,  if  the  country  did  not  lie  fo  near 
us,  as  to  put  the  truth  of  it  out  of  queflion. 

5    2.      Britijh   Hijlory. 

We  may  eafily  conceive,  that  foreign  commerce 
by  the  natives  of  England,  mufl  have  been  a  work 
of  time  ;  for  men  think  firll  of  necelfaries,  then  of 
conveniences,  and  laft  of  luperfluitics.  Thofe  who 
came  originally  from  the  continent  might  have  better 
notions  of  things;  but  as  it  mufl:  be  prefumed  that 
either  fear  or  indigence  drove  them  hither,  fo  it  is 
eafy  to  apprehend,  that  fucceeding  generations  mufl 
for  fome  time  fink  much  below  their  anccftors,  in  their 
notions  of  the  commodities  of  life  ;  and,  deriving  their 
manners  from  their  circuniflances,  became  quite  ano- 
ther fort  of  people.  But  thofe  on  the  oppoiite  conti- 
nent, knowing  that  Britain  was  inhabited,  and  ha- 
ving the  ufe,  though  in  ever  fo  imperfeft  a  dc2;rce, 
of  veifels,  and  of  foreign  trafiic,  came  over  hither, 
and  bartered  their  goods  for  the  raw  commodities  of 
the  Britons,  till  by  degrees  perhaps  they  taught  the 
latter  to  make  fome  improvement  in  thofe  flight  lea- 
ther and  wicker  boats,  which  they  ufed  for  paifing 
their  own  rivers  and  creeping  along  their  coafts,  till 
at  laft  they  ventured  thcmfelves  over  to  Gaul,  and  en- 
tered upon  fome  kind  of  correfpondence  with  their 
lu-ighbonrs.  All  this  is  fo  deducible  from  the  laws  of 
Vol.  V. 


nature,  that  we  might  have  divined  thiif  much  by  the 
light  of  reafon,  il  we  liad  not  the  comuicntarics  of 
Cxiar  to  guide  us,  and  to  llrengihen  by  the  authority 
o('  hiftory  the  fairls  that  might  h.ive  been  found  out  by 
the  force  of  rational  conjecture. 

Things  were  precilely  in  this  filiation  when  the 
Romans  invaded  Biitaiii;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
its  inhal-iitants  falling  under  the  power  of  that  empire, 
and  under  its  power  at  a  lirnc  when  with  I'clptcl  to 
arts  and  fciences  it  was  in  a  mofl  flounfliing  conciiion, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  them  ;  and  though  from 
their  love  of  civil  liberty,  which,  when  under  the  di- 
rethon  of  reafon,  is  the  mofl  natural  and  laudable  of 
all  pallions,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous,  and  in 
fome  fenfe  a  noble  and  glorious  reiiftancc ;  yet  by 
degrees  they  caught  the  manners  and  cuftoins  of  their 
conquerors,  and  grew  content  to  be  happy  rather  than 
free.  With  learning  and  politenefs  the  Romans  in- 
troduced foreign  commerce  ;  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  policy,  as  they  made  high  roads  through 
the  illand,  ellablilhed  colonies  in  proper  places,  and 
fixed  flanding  camps,  which  were  a  kind  of  for- 
treUcs,  where  they  thought  proper  ;  fo  they  were  no 
kfs  careful  with  regard  to  ruaris  or  emporiums  for 
the  convtniency  of  traders,  and  of  which  what  they 
found  is  uncertain  :  but  that  they  left  many,  is  with- 
out queflion  ;  and  amongft  the  reft  London,  which  is 
not  more  famous  lor  her  prcfent  extenfive  trade,  than 
venerable  for  her  unrecorded  antiquity. 

When  the  Romans  unwillingly  left  Britain,  and  the 
Britons  as  unwillingly  made  way  for  tlie  Saxons,  a 
new  deluge  of  barbarity  overflowed  the  illand:  al- 
moft  all  the  improvements  of  the  civilized  conquerors 
were  defaced  ;  and,  upon  the  eftablilhnient  as  it  were 
of  a  new  people,  things  were  all  to  begin  again. 
This  neceli'arily  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time;  and 
before  they  were  in  any  tolerable  poflure,  the  Saxons 
found  themfelves  diflrellcd  by  frelh  fwarms  of  barba- 
rians. Yet  there  ftill  remains  fome  evidences  of  their 
having  been  acquainted  with,  inclined  to,  and,  if  their 
circumllances  would  have  permitted,  nioft  certainly 
would  have  entered  upon,  and  carried  foreign  com- 
merce to  a  great  height.  We  have  authcniic  tcfti- 
monies,  that  Alfred  the  Great  formed  projefts  of  vaft 
difcoveries  to  the  North,  as  he  actually  lent  perfons 
of  great  prudence  and  abilities  into  the  Kafl  ;  and  the 
curiofities  w  hich  they  brought  home  w  ere  for  many  ages 
preferved  in  the  treafury  of  the  church  of  Salilbury. 

As  for  the  Danes,  they  were  not  long  maflcrs  in 
Britain  :  but  as  they  became  fo  by  a  maritime  force, 
and  as  their  countrymen  had  eflabliflied  thcmfelves  not 
only  on  the  oppofite  fhore  of  France,  but  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  ;  fo  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  they 
held  fome  corref]iondence  with  them  from  thence  ;  and 
that,  if  their  dominion  had  lafted  longer,  this  might 
have  been  belter  regulated,  and  produilive  cf  many 
advantages.  But  they  had  ibon  to  do  with  their  bre- 
thren in  another  way  :  for  the  Norman«,  men  of  the 
fame  race,  but  better  eftablillicd  in  another  country, 
dilpollelfed  them  there  ;  and  partly  under  the  colour  of 
right,  jiartly  by  force,  creeled  that  monarchy,  which 
not  without  various  alterations  and  changes,  fublifls 
even  to  our  times,  and  to  the  fuiMlflcncc  of  which,  w  iili 
the  help  of  thofe  changes  and  altertions,  the  Englifli 
nation  owe  that  happy  eonflitution  under  \\  hich  they 
live ;  that  univerfal  improvement  which  adorns  the 
C  c  face 
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face  of  die  country;  that  domclUc  trade  ^hichnoii- 
riflics  lb  numerous  a  people,  by  plentifully  rewarding 
their  indultry;  and  that  extcnlive  commerce  whicu  is 
at  once  the  fource  of  their  wealth  and  the  fupport  ot 
their  liberty. 

It  cannot  be  expt'ftcd,  that,  in  a  work  like  this,  we 
fliould  attempt  to  trace  the  progrcfs  of  trade  through 
every  reign,  ihow  how  it  was  encouraged  and  pro- 
tecfcd,  or  difcouiucnanced  and  checked  ;  what  occa- 
fions  were  luckily  feizcil,  or  what  opportunities  un- 
fortunately lolf.  It  may  be  fufficient  for  us,  after 
what  has  been  already  faid,  to  obferve,  that  the  opi- 
nion commonly  entertained,  of  the  Englilh  having  lit- 
tle or  no  trade  before  tlie  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is 
very  far  from  being  well  founded. 

In  fad,  the  reign  of  that  princefs  was  great   and 
glorious,  in  whatever  light  we  coniider  it;  but  it  was 
molt  fo  in  this,  that,    under  Providence,  it    became 
great  and  glorious  by  the  wifdom  and  pnulcnce  of  the 
queen  and  her  minillers.     The  Englilh  n  itiou  never 
was  in  fo  defperate  a  condition  as   at  her  accellion. 
The  crown  was  in  debt,  the  treafnry  empty,  the  na- 
tion involved  in  a  foreign  war  direftly  againfl  her 
own  interefts,  her  coalts  naked;  in  a  word,  without 
credit  abroad,  and  without  concord   at  home,  no  fet- 
tled religion,  the  great  men  fplit  into  ta^iions,  and 
the    common    people    dilfra^ted    and  dejected.       Sad 
circnmftances    thefe  !    and  yet  from  hence  arofe  the 
grandeur    of   that    reign,    and    the   eltablilhrnent  of 
commerce.     The  queen  found  herfelf  obliged  to  adt 
with  great  caution,    to  derive    aililtance  from  every 
quarter,  -to  employ  it  faithfully,    and  to  promote  to 
the  utmoll  of  her  power  the  welfare  of  her  fubjetts, 
whom  nothing  but  the  public-fpiritednefs  of  her  go- 
vernment could  enable  to  grow  rich  enough  to  lupport 
the  neceffary  expences   of    the  crown.     It  was  this 
gave  a  popular  turn  to  her  councils.     She  encouraged 
her  fubjeds  to  arm  againlt  the   Spaniards,  that  they 
might    be    accuflomed    to  the  fea,    and  acquire  that 
knowledge  in  navigation,  wiih  which,  till  then,  they 
had  been  unacquainted.       She  palTed  many  laws  for 
the  public  good,  ereded  feveral  companies,  and  faw 
that  thofe  companies  purfued  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  erected  ;  in  Ihort,  Ihe  did  every  thing  that  could 
be  expefted,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  reign,  to 
excite  and  encourage  induftry  at  home,  and  to  enable 
her  people  to  make  a  proper  figure  abroad.     In  a  word, 
(he  furnilhed  them  with  Itock  and  credit,  put  them  upon 
improving  their  commodities  and  manufaclures, brought 
the  art  of  Ihip-building  amongft  them,  filled  their  ports 
with  able   fearaen,  fhowed   a  juft   rcfpedt  to    Englilh 
merchants,  reduced  Ireland  fo  as  to  render  it  bene- 
ficial to  Britain,  and  approved  their  fending  colonies 
into  America  ;  and   thus  the  feeds  of  Britilh  wealth 
were  fown  in  her  time,  though  the  harveft  was  reap- 
ed in  the  days  of    her    fuccelfors.     See  the  articles 
CoALERY  Colony,  Fisheries,  Manufactures, 
Shipping,  and  Trade. 

Chap.  II.     Principles  o/"  Commerce. 

5    I.     Origin  oj  trade. 

The  moll  fimple  of  all  trade  is  that  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  bartering  the  neceifary  articles  of  fubfift- 
tnce.    If  we  fuppofe  the  earth  free  to  the  firll  pof- 


fclfor,  this  ptrf.  n  who  cultivates  it  will  firA  draw 
from  it  his  tood,  anu  ihcfurpius  will  be  the  object  of 
barter;  he  will  give  this  in  txchaugc  to  any  one  \\  ho 
will  lupply  hii  other  wants.  This  naturally  iiippofts 
both  a  lurphis  quantity  of  food  produced  by  labour, 
and  alfo  free  hands  ;  for  he  wlio  makes  a  trade  of 
agriculture  cannot  fupply  himfelf  with  all  other 
nc'ccifaries,  as  well  as  food  ;  and  he  who  makes  a 
trade  of  fiipplying  the  farmers  with  fuch  neceflaries, 
in  exchange  lor  his  fiirplus  of  food,  cannot  be  employ- 
ed in  projucing  that  food.  The  more  the  necclliiics 
of  man  increale,  the  more  free  hands  are  required  to 
fupply  them  :  and  the  more  free  hands  are  required, 
the  more  furplus  food  niuft  be  produced  by  additional 
labour,  to  fupply  thtir  demand. 

This  is  the  lealt  complex  kind  of  trade,  and  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  greater  or  lefs  extent,  in  dilfcrent 
countries,  according  to  the  ditterent  degrees  of  the 
wants  to  be  fiipplicd.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
money,  r.or  any  thing  equivalent  to  it,  the  wants  of 
mankind  will  be  confined  to  few  objeds  ;  to  wit,  the 
removing  the  inconveniences  of  hungir,  thirlt,  cold, 
heat,  danger,  and  the  like.  A  free  man,  who,  by  his 
iudullry,  can  procure  all  the  comforts  of  a  fimplc  life, 
will  enjoy  his  rclt,  and  work  no  more  :  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  increafe  of  work  will  ceafe,  fo  foon  as  the 
demand  for  the  purpofes  mentioned  comes  to  be  fatis- 
fied.  There  is  a  plain  reafon  for  this.  When  the 
free  hands  have  procured,  by  their  labour,  where- 
withal to  fupply  their  wants,  their  ambition  is  fatis- 
fied  :  fo  foon  as  the  hulbandmen  have  produced  the 
ueceflary  furphis  for  relieving  theirs,  they  work  no 
more.  Here  then  is  a  natural  flop  put  to  induftry, 
confequently  to  bartering. 

The  next  thing  to  be  examined  is,  how  bartering 
grows  into  trade,  properly  fo  called,  and  underflood, 
according  to  the  definition  given  of  it  above  ;  how 
trade  conies  to  be  extended  among  men  ;  and  how  ma- 
nufacT;ures,  more  ornamental  than  ufeful,  come  to  be 
eftablilhed  ;  and  how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour, 
in  order  to  acquire  what  is  not  abfoluiely  necelfary 
for  them. 

This  in  a  free  fociety,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
troduftion  of  money,  and  a  talte  for  fuperflnitics  in 
thofe  who  polTefs  it. 

In  ancient  times,  money  was  not  wanting  ;  but  the 
talte  for  fuperfiuities  not  being  in  proportion  to  it, 
the  fpecie  was  locked  up.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Eu- 
rope four  hundred  years  ago.  A  new  talle  for  fuper- 
fluity  has  drawn,  perhaps,  more  money  into  circula- 
tion, from  our  own  treafares,  than  from  the  mines  of 
the  new  world.  The  poor  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  riches  of  our  forefathers,  is  founded  upon  the 
modern  way  of  ellimiuiug  wealth,  by  the  quantity  of 
coin  in  circulation,  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fpecie  now  in  our  hands  mult  have 
come  frem  Mexico  and  Peru. 

It  is  more,  therefore,  through  the  talte  of  fuper- 
fluity,  than  in  confeqitence  of  the  quantity  of  coin, 
that  trade  comes  to  be  eftabliflicd  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  confequence  of  trade  that  we  fee  induftry  carry 
things  in  our  days  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  refinement  and 
delicacy.  Let  us  illuflrate  this,  by  comparing  toge- 
ther the  different  operations  of  barter,  fate,  and  com- 
merce. 

When 
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When  reciprocal  wants  are  lupplied  by  barter, 
there  is  not  the  Imalltll  occalion  for  money:  this  is 
the  moll  iimplc  of  all  combiiiaiions. 

When  wants  are  multipliei!,  bartering  becomes  more 
difficult  :  upon  this  money  is  introduced.  This  is  the 
common  price  of  all  things  :  it  is  a  proper  equivalent 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  want,  perfectly  calculated 
to  fupply  the  occalions  of  thofe  who,  by  indiillry,  can 
relieve  them.  This  operation  of  buying  and  felling  is 
a  little  more  complex  than  the  former  ;  but  Hill  we 
have  here  no  idea  of  trade,  becaufe  we  have  not  in- 
troduced the  merchant  by  whofe  induflry  it  is  car- 
ried on. 

Let  this  tliird  perfon  be  brought  into  play,  and  the 
whole  operation  becomes  clear.  What  before  we 
called  wants,  is  here  rcprefented  by  the  conlumer; 
what  we  called  .v.-i/.v/Z^j,  by  the  manufacturer ;  what 
we  called  money,  by  the  merchant.  The  merchant 
here  reprefents  the  money,  by  fubflituting  credit  in 
its  place  ;  and  as  the  money  was  invented  to  facili- 
tate bartar,  fo  the  merchant,  with  his  credit,  is  a  new 
refinement  upon  the  ufe  of  money.  This  renders  it 
flill  more  efFedual  in  jicrforniing  the  operations  of 
buying  and  felling.  This  operation  is  trade:  it  re- 
lieves both  parties  of  the  whole  trouble  of  tranfpor- 
tation,  and  adjulting  wants  to  wants,  or  wants  to 
money ;  the  merchant  reprefents  by  turns  both  the 
confumer,  the  manufadurer,  and  the  money.  To 
the  confumer  he  appears  as  the  whole  body  of  manu- 
faftiirers  ;  to  the  manufacturers  as  the  whole  body  of 
confamers  ;  and  to  theone  and  the  other  clafs  his  credit 
lupplies  the  ufe  of  money.  This  is  fuflicient  at  pre- 
fent  for  an  illuflration.  We  now  return  to  the  fimple 
operations  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  two  contrac- 
ting parties,  the  buyer  and  the  feller,  in  order  to  ihow 
how  men  come  to  fubmit  to  labour  in  order  to  acquire 
fuperfluities. 

So  foon  as  money  is  introduced  into  a  country,  it 
becomes  an  univerfal  objedt  of  want  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants. 

The  confequence  is,  that  the  free  hands  of  the  flate, 
who  before  ilopt  working,  becaufe  all  their  wants 
were  provided  for,  having  this  new  object  of  ambi- 
tion before  their  eyes,  endeavour,  by  refinements 
npon  their  labour,  to  remove  the  fmallcr  inconve- 
niences which  refult  from  a  fimplicity  of  manners. 
People,  who  formerly  knew  but  one  fort  of  clothing 
for  all  feafons,  willingly  part  with  a  little  money  to 
procure  for  ihemfclves  different  forts  of  apparel  pro- 
perly adapted  to  fummer  and  winter,  which  the  inge- 
jiuity  of  manufafturers,  and  their  defire  of  getting 
money,  may  have  fuggefted  to  their  invention. 

Indeed  thefe  refinements  feem  more  generally  ow- 
ing to  the  induftry  and  invention  of  the  manufaftu- 
rers  (who  by  their  ingenuity  daily  contrive  means  of 
fofteningor  relieving  inconveniences,  which  mankind 
fcldom  perceive  to  be  fuch,  till  the  way  of  removing 
them  is  contrived),  than  to  the  tafte  of  luxury  in  the 
rich,  who,  to  indulge  their  cafe,  engage  the  poor  to 
become  induflrious. 

Let  any  man  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature 
upon  himfelf,  by  entering  into  the  firA  ihop.  He  will 
no  where  fo  quickly  difcover  his  wants  as  there.  Every 
thing  he  feesapppears  either  ncceffiiry,  or  at  leafl  high- 
ly convenient  j  and  he  begins  to  wonder  how  he  could 
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have  been  fo  long  without  that  whidi  ilie  ingenuity  of 
tlic  workman  alone  had  invented,  in  order  that  from 
the  novelty  it  might  excite  his  dcfirc  ;  for  perhaps 
when  it  is  bought,  he  will  never  once  think  of  it  more, 
nor  ever  apply  it  to  the  ufe  for  which  it  at  lirlt  ap- 
peared fo  nccell'ary. 

Here  then  is  a  reafon  v.hy  mankind  labour  though 
not  in  want.  They  become  defirous  of  pollrffing  the 
very  inilruments  of  luxury,  which  their  avarice  ur 
ambition  prompted  them  to  invent  for  the  ufe  of 
others. 

What  has  been  faid  reprefents  trade  in  its  infancy, 
or  rather  the  materials  with  which  that  great  fabric 
is  built. 

We  have  formed  an  idea  of  tlie  wants  of  mankind 
multiplied  even  to  luxury,  and  abundantly  fapplied  by 
the  employment  of  all  the  free  hands  fct  apart  for  that 
purpofe.  But  if  wefuppofe  the  workman  himfelf  dif- 
polirigofhis  work,  and  purcjiafmg  with  it  food  from 
the  farmer,  cloaths  from  the  clothier  ;  and,  in  general 
feeking  for  the  fupply  of  every  want  from  the  hands 
of  the  perfon  directly  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
lieving it;  this  will  not  convey  an  idea  of  trade  ac- 
cording to  our  definition. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  an  abbreviation  of  this 
long  procefs  :  a  fcheme  invented  and  fet  on  foot  by 
merchants,  from  apiinciplcof  gain,  fupportcdand  ex- 
tended among  men,  from  a  principle  of  general  utilit}' 
to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor,  to  every  fociety, 
great  or  fmall. 

Inllead  of  a  pin-maker  exchanging  his  pins  with  50 
different  perfons,  for  whofe  labour  he  has  occafion,  he 
fells  all  to  the  merchant  for  money  or  for  credit ;  and 
as  occafion  offers,  he  purchafcs  all  he  wants,  either 
direftly  from  thofe  who  fupply  them,  or  from  other 
merchants  who  deal  with  nianufadurers  in  the  fame 
way  hismerchant  dealt  with  him. 

Another  advantage  of  trade  is,  that  induftrious  peo- 
ple in  one  part  of  the  country,  may  fupply  cuflomers 
in  another,  though  diflant.  They  may  cllablilh  tliem- 
fclves  in  the  moll  commodious  places  for  their  refpec- 
tive  bullnefs,  and  help  one  another  reciprocally,  with- 
out making  the  diftaut  parts  of  the  country  fufFcr  for 
want  of  their  labour.  They  are  likewife  expofed 
to  no  avocation  from  their  work,  by  feeking  for  cuf- 
tomers. 

Tradeproduces  many  excellent  advantages  ;  it  marks 
out  to  the  manufacturers  when  their  branch  is  under  or 
overllocked  with  hands.  If  it  is  underflocked,  they 
will  find  more  demand  than  they  can  anfwer :  if  it  is 
overllocked,  the  fale  will  be  How. 

Intelligent  men,  in  every  profeifion,  will  eafily  dif- 
cover when  thefe  appearances  are  accidental,  and  when 
they  proceed  from  the  real  principles  of  trade. 

Ports,  and  correfpondence  by  letters,  are  a  confe- 
qucnce  of  trade  ;  by  the  means  of  whicli  merchants  are 
regularly  informed  of  every  augmentation  or  dimi- 
nution of  induflry  in  every  branch,  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  From  this  knowledge  they  regulate  the 
prices  they  offer;  and  as  they  are  many,  they  fervc  as 
acheck  upon  one  another,  from  the  principles  of  com- 
petition. 

From  the  current  prices,  the  mamtfufturers  arc  as 

well  informed,  as  if   they  kept   the  correfpondence 

themfelves :  the  Itatefman  feels  perfectly  where  hands 
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are  wanting,  and  young  people  dcflincJ  to  induftry, 
obey,  in  a  manner,  the  call  ot  the  public,  and  I'all  na- 
turally in  to  fupply  the  demand. 

Two  great  alliltances  to  mercl-.ants,  cfpecially  in  the 
infancy  of  trade,  are  pnblic  markets  for  collecting  the 
work  of  fmall  dealers,  and  large  undertakings  in  the 
maniifafturing  way  by  private  hands.  By  thefe  means 
the  merchants  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  ijiiaiuity 
of  work  in  the  market,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  nia- 
niifafturers  learn,  by  ihe  fale  of  the  goods,  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  them.  Thefe  two  things  being 
juflly  known,  the  price  of  goods  is  eafily  fixed. 

Public  falcs  f'.rve  to  correcT:  the  fmall  inconveni- 
ences which  proceed  from  the  operations  of  trade.  A 
iet  of  manufachirers  got  all  together  into  one  town, 
and  entirely  taken  up  with  their  indiillry,  are  thereby 
as  well  informed  of  the  rate  of  the  market  as  it  every 
one  of  them  carried  thither  his  work;  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  merchant,  who  readily  takes  it  off  their 
hands,  he  has  not  the  Icall  advantage  over  them  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Itate  of  demand.  Tliis  man 
both  bitys  and  fells  in  what  \i  ciWcA  wholt-fdU ;  and 
from  him  retailers  pnrchafe,  who  diflribute  the  goods 
to  every  confnmcr  throughout  the  country.  Thefe 
lafl bay  from  wholefale  merchants inevcry  branch,  that 
proportion  of  every  fort  of  merchandize,  wliich  is 
itiitable  to  the  demand  of  their  borough,  city,  or  pro- 
vince. 

Thus  all  inconveniences  are  prevented,  at  fome  ad- 
ditional cofl  to  the  confnmcr,  who  muft  naturally  re- 
imburfe  the  whole  expence.  The  diftance  of  the 
iiianufafturer,  the  obfcurity  of  his  dwelling,  the  ca- 
price in  felling  his  work,  are  ipiite  removed  ;  the  re- 
tailer has  all  in  his  fliop,  and  the  public  buys  at  a  cur- 
rent price. 

\   2.  Hoiv  th:  prices  oj  Gooa'i  are  Jdtenn'iued by  Trade. 

In  the  price  of  goods,  two  things  muft  be  conflder- 
ed  as  really  exiifing,  and  quite  different  from  one  an- 
other; to  wit,  the  real  value  of  the  commodity,  and 
the  profit  upon  alienation. 

I.  The  firft  thing  to  be  known  of  any  manufacture, 
when  it  comes  to  be  fold,  is,  how  much  of  it  a  perfon 
can  perform  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  which  may  require  more  or 
lefs  time  to  bring  it  to  perfeftion.  In  making  fuch 
eflimates,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  what,  upon  an 
average,  a  workman  of  the  country  in  general  may 
perform,  without  fuppofiug  him  the  befl  or  the  worlt 
in  his  profeffion,  or  having  any  peculiar  advantage  or 
difadvantage  as  to  the  place  where  he  works. 

Hence  the  reafon  why  fome  people  thrive  by  their 
induflry,  and  others  not  ;  why  Ibme  manufactures 
flourilh  in  one  place  and  not  in  another 

II.  The  fecond  thing  to  be  known  is,  the  value  of 
the  workman's  fubfiftence,  and  necellary  expence,  both 
for  fupplying  his  perfonal  wants,  and  providing  the 
inftruments  belonging  to  his  profellion,  which  niufl  be 
taken  upon  an  average  as  above  ;  except  when  the 
nature  of  the  work  requires  the  prefence  of  the  work- 
man in  the  place  of  confumption  ;  for  although  fome 
trades  and  almoft  every  maimfafture,  may  be  carried 
on  in  places  at  a  diftance,  and  therefore  may  fall  under 
one  general  regulation  as  to  prices  ;  yet  others  there 


are,  which,  by  their  nature,  require  the  prefence  of 
the  workman  in  the  place  of  confumption  ;  and  in 
that  cafe  the  prices  mult  be  regulated  by  circumftances 
relative  to  every  particular  place. 

111.  The  third  and  Ult  thing  to  be  known,  is  the 
value  of  the  materials,,  that  is,  thefirll  matter  employ- 
ed by  the  \\orkman  ;  and  if  the  objeel:  of  his  induftry 
be  the  manufacture  of  another,  the  fame  procefs  of  in- 
quiry muft  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  firlt  as 
with  regard  lo  the  fecond  :  and  thus  the  molt  complex 
manutatlures  may  Le  at  lait  reduced  to  the  grcatelt 
hmplicily. 

Thefe  three  articles  being  known,  the  price  of  ma- 
nufactuie  is  dciermiued.  It  cannot  be  lower  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  three,  that  is,  than  the  real  value  ; 
whatever  it  is  higher,  is  the  nianufafturer's  profit. 
This  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  demand,  and  there- 
foi-e  will  tiuetu.ite  according  to  circumftances. 

Hence  appears  the  necellisy  of  a  griat  demand,  in 
order  to  promote  flourilhing  manufaftures. 

Bv  the  extenfivc  dealings  of  merchants,  and  their 
conltant  application  to  the  ftudy  of  the  balance  of 
work  and  tJemand,  all  the  above  circumftances  are 
known  to  them,  and  are  made  known  to  the  induftri- 
ous,  who  regulate  their  living  and  expence  according 
to  their  certain  profit. 

Employ  a  workman  in  a  country  where  there  is 
little  trade  cr  induftry,  he  proportions  his  price  al- 
ways to  the  urgency  of  your  want,  or  your  capacity 
to  pay  ;  butfeldum  to  his  own  labour.  Employ  an- 
other in  a  country  of  trade,  he  will  not  impofe  upon 
you,  unlefs  perhaps  you  be  aftranger,  which  fuppofes 
your  being  ignorant  of  the  value;  but  employ  the 
fame  workman  in  a  work  not  ufual  in  the  country, 
confcquently  not  demanded,  confequently  not  regu- 
lated as  to  the  value,  he  will  proportion  his  price  as  in 
the  firlt  fuppofition. 

V.'^e  may  therefore  conclude,  from  what  has  been 
faid  shat  in  a  country  where  trade  has  been  eftablilli- 
ed,  maaut'adures  nuifl  ilourifli,  from  the  ready  fale,  the 
regulated  price  of  work,  and  the  certain  profit  refult- 
ing  from  induftry.  Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  a  lituation. 

5  3.  Hoia  foreign  Trade  of  ens  to  an  ii'.dnflrious  People, 
and  the  Coi:feqnit:ces  oj  it  io  the  Merchaj.ts  vjho  fet  it 
on  joot. 

The  firft  confequerice  of  the  fuuation  defcribed  in 
the  prf  ceding  fecT;ion  is,  that  wants  are  eafily  fupplied 
for  the  adequate  value  of  the  thing  wanted. 

The  next  confequcnce  is,  the  opening  of  foreign 
trade,  under  its  two  denominations  of  palhve  and 
active.  Strangers  and  people  of  diftant  countries, 
finding  the  ditEculty  of  having  their  wants  fupplied  at 
home,  and  the  eafe  of  having  them  fupplied  from  this 
country,  immediately  have  rccourfe  to  it.  This  ispaf- 
iive  trade.  The  aflive  is  when  merchants,  who  have 
executed  this  plan  at  home  with  fuccefs,  begin  to  tran- 
fport  the  labour  of  their  countrymen  into  other  re- 
gions, which  either  produce,  or  are  capable  of  produ- 
cing fuch  articles  of  confumption,  proper  to  be  manu- 
fadured,  as  are  moft  demanded  at  home  ;  and  con- 
fequently will  meet  with  the  readicft  fale,  and  fetch 
the  largcft  profits. 

Here 
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Here  then  is  the  opening  of  foreign  trade,  under  its 
two  denoniinalions  oi  active  and  pallivc. 

What  tlien  arc  the  cunfeqiiencts  of  this  new  com- 
merce to  our  merchants,  who  have  left  their  homes  in 
quclf  of  gain  abroad  ? 

Thefirlt  is,  that,  arriving  in. my  new  country,  they 
find  thenifelvcs  in  the  fame  litiiation,  with  regard  to 
the  inhabitants,  as  the  workman  in  the  country  of  no 
trade,  with  rcirard  to  thofe  who  employ  him  ;  that 
is,  they  proportion  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the 
eagerncfs  of  acquiring,  or  the  capacity  of  paying,  in 
the  inhabitants,  but  never  to  their  real  value. 

The  iirfl  profits  then,  upon  this  trade,'  muflbe  very 
conliderable  ;  and  the  demand  from  fuch  a  coimtry 
%vill  be  /jjg/?  or  /ow,  great  or  fviali,  according  to  the 
fpirit,  not  the  real  wants  of  the  people  :  for  thefe  in 
all  countries  niuit  iiril  be  fupplied  by  the  inhabitants 
themfelves,  before  they  ccafe  to  labour. 

If  the  people  of  this  not-trading  country  be  abun- 
dantly furuilhcd  with  commodities  ufefal  to  the  traders, 
they  will  ealily  part  w  ith  them,  at  firll,  for  ihe  iiillru 
ments  of  luxury  and  cafe  ;  but  the  great  profit  ot  the 
traders  will  inlVnfibly  increafe  the  demand  forthcpro- 
duftions  of  their  new  corrtfpondcnts  ;  this  will  have 
the  efFect  of  producing  a  compciition  between  them- 
felves, and  thereby  throwing  the  demand  on  tlieirfide. 
This  is  perpeaially  a  difadvantage  in  traflic  :  the  niofl 
uiipohlhed  nations  in  the  world  quickly  perceive  the 
effecfs  of  it  ;  and  arc  taught  to  profit  by  the  difcovery, 
in  fpite  of  the  addrefs  of  thofe  who  are  the  nioft  expert 
in  commerce. 

The  traders  will  therefore  be  very  fond  of  falling 
upon  every  method  and  contrivance  to  infpire  this 
people  with  a  tafte  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  A- 
bundancc  of  fine  prefents,  confilting  of  every  inllru- 
ment  of  luxury  and  fuperfiuity,  the  befl  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  will  be  given  to  the  prince  and 
leading  men  among  them.  Workmen  will  even  be 
employed  at  home,  to  ftudy  the  tafle  of  the  flrangcrs, 
and  to  captivate  their  delires  by  every  polfible  means. 
The  more  eager  they  are  of  prefents,  the  more  lavifli 
the  traders  will  be  in  beftowing  and  diverfifying  them. 
It  is  an  animal  put  up  to  fatten  ;  the  more  he  eats,  the 
fooner  he  is  tit  for  (laughter.  When  their  tafte  for 
fuperfluity  is  fully  formed,  when  the  relifli  for  their 
former  fimplicity  is  fophifficated,  poifoned,  and  obli- 
terated, then  they  are  furely  in  the  fetters  of  the 
traders,  and  the  deeper  they  go,  the  lefs  poffibility 
there  is  of  their  getting  oat.  The  prefents  then  will 
die  away,  having  ferved  their  purpofe  :  and  if  after- 
wards they  are  found  to  be  continued,  it  will  probably 
be  to  fupport  the  competition  againft  other  nations, 
who  will  incline  to  fhare  of  the  profits. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  not-trading  nation  does  not 
abound  with  commodities  ufeful  to  the  traders,  thefe 
will  make  little  account  of  trading  with  them,  whatever 
their  turn  may  be;  but,  if  we  fuppofe  this  country  in- 
habited by  a  laborious  people,  who,  having  taken  a 
tafle  for  refinement  from  the  traders,  apply  themfelves 
to  agriculture,  in  order  to  produce  articles  of  fiib- 
fiflence,  they  will  folicit  the  merchants  to  give  ihein 
part  of  their  manufactures  in  exchange  for  thofe  ;  and 
this  trade  will  undoubtedly  have  the  efteJt  of  multiplying 
numbers  in  the  trading  nation.     But  if  food  cannot  be 


furnilhed,  nor  any  other  branch  of  prodnftion  found 
out  to  fupport  the  corrcfpondence,  the  tafte  for  refine- 
ment will  luou  die  away,  and  trade  will  flop  in  this 
quarter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  furs  in  thofe  countries  ad- 
jacent 10  Hudlbn's  Bay,  and  in  Canada,  the  Europeans 
never  would  have  thought  of  fupplying  inltrumenls  of 
luxury  to  thofe  nations  ;  and  if  the  inhabiiauls  of  thofe 
regions  had  not  taken  a  tafte  for  the  inflruments  of 
luxury  furnilhed  to  them  by  the  Europeans,  they  ne- 
ver would  have  become  fo  indefaiigalsle  nor  fo  dex- 
terous hunters.  At  the  fame  tinle  we  are  not  to  fuppofe, 
that  ever  thefe  Americans  would  have  gone  to  Europe 
in  quefl  of  their  manufaftures.  It  is,  therefore,  owino- 
to  merchants,  that  thefe  nations  are  become  in  any 
degree  fond  of  rcfincmeni  ;  and  this  tafle,  in  all  proba- 
bility, \\\\\  not  exceed  foon  the  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  country.  From  thefe  beginnings  of 
foreign  trade  it  is  caly  to  trace  its  inereafe. 

One  flcp  towards  this,  is  the  eflablilhiiig  correfpon- 
denees  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  thefe  are  more  or  lefs 
neceli'ary  in  proportion  as  the  country  where  they  are 
eftabliflied  is  more  or  lefspolilhed  or  acquainted  with 
trade.  '1  hey  fiipply  the  want  of  polls,  and  point  out 
to  the  merchants  what  proportion  the  produdions  of 
the  country  bear  to  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  for 
manufadures.  This  communicates  an  idea  of  com- 
merce to  the  not-trading  nation,  and  they  infenfibly 
begin  to  fix  a  determined  value  upon  their  own  pro- 
dudions,  which  perhaps  bore  no  determined  value  at 
all  before. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  the  progrefs  of  this  refinement 
in  the  favages,  in  order  to  Ihow  how  it  has  the  efftet  of 
throwing  the  demand  upon  the  traders,  and  of  creating 
a  competi'.ion  among  them,  forthe  produdions  of  the 
new  country. 

Experience  fliov/s,  that,  in  a  new  difcovered  coun- 
try, merchants  conflantly  find  fbme  article  or  other  of 
its  productions,  which  turn  out  to  a  great  account  in 
commerce  ;  and  we  fee  that  the  longer  inch  a  trade 
fubfifls,  and  the  more  the  inhabitants  take  a  tafle  for 
Eurojiean  manufatlures,  ihe  more  their  own  produc- 
tions rife  in  their  value,  and  the  lefs  profit  is  made  by 
trading  witli  them,  even  in  cafes  where  the  trade  is  car- 
ried on  by  companies  ;  which  is  a  very  wife  inflitutioii 
for  one  reafon,  that  it  cuts  oft'  a  competition  between 
the  merchants. 

This  is  the  befl  means  of  keeping  prices  low  in  fa- 
vour of  the  nation  ;  however  it  may  work  a  contrary 
efftcSl  with  refpedl  to  individuals  who  muft  buy  from 
thefe  monopolies. 

When  companies  are  not  eftablillied,  and  when  trade 
is  open,  the  merchants,  by  their  eagernefs  to  profit  by 
the  new  trade,  betray  the  fecrets  of  u  ;  they  enter  into 
competition  for  the  purchafe  of  the  foreign  produce  ; 
and  this  raifes  prices,  and  favours  the  commerce  of  the 
molt  ignorant  favages. 

\  4.     Confcqiiences  of  the  Intr'juiiBhn  of  a  paffive  ft,- 
rtiqn  Trade  among  a  People  "who  live  in  Simplicity  and 
Jdlcnefs. 
W^E  now  fuppofe  the  arrival  of  traders,  all  in   one 

interefl,  with  inflruments  of  luxury  and  refinement,  at. 

a  port  in  a  country  of  great  fimplicity  of  manners, 

abundantlv 
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abundantly  provided  by  nature  with  great  advantages  for 
commerce,  and  peopled  by  a  nation  capable  of  adopt- 
ing a  talle  for  fupcrtluities. 

The  firll;  thing  the  merchants  do  is,  to  expofe  their 
goods,  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  many  things, 
cither  agreeable  or  iifeful  to  mankind  in  general,  fuch 
as  wines,  Ipirits,  inltruments  of  agriculture,  arms  and 
ammunition  for  hunting,  nets  for  iilhing,  manufactures 
for  clothing,  and  the  like.  The  advantages  of  theie 
are  prefcntly  perceived,  and  fuch  commodities  are  ea- 
gerly fought  after. 

The  natives,  on  their  fide,  produce  what  they  mofl 
efleem,  generally  fomething  iuperfluous  or  ornamen- 
tal. The  traders,  after  examining  all  circumftances, 
determine  the  objeft  of  their  demand,  giving  the  leaft 
quantity  poffible  in  return  for  this  fuperiiuity,  in  order 
to  imprels  the  inhabitants  with  a  high  notion  of  the 
value  of  their  own  commodities  ;  but  as  this  parfimony 
may  do  more  hurt  than  good  to  their  interefl,  they  are 
very  generous  in  making  prcfents;  from  the  principles 
mentioned  above. 

When  the  exchange  is  completed,  and  the  traders 
depart,  regret  is  commonly  mutual  ;  the  one  and  the 
other  are  forry  that  the  fupcrfiuitics  of  the  country  fall 
fliort.  A  return  is  promifed  by  the  traders,  and  alfu- 
rances  are  given  by  the  natives  of  a  better  provifion 
another  time. 

What  are  the  firll  confequences  of  this  revolution  ? 

It  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  fupply  an  equivalent 
for  this  new  want,  more  hands  mult  be  fet  to  work 
than  formerly.  And  it  is  evident  alfo,  that  this  aug- 
mentation of  induflry  will  not  ellentially  increafe  num- 
bers :  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  produce  of  the  induflry  is 
in  this  cafe,  intended  to  be  exported.  But,  if  we 
can  find  out  any  additional  confumption  at  home,  even 
implied  by  this  new  trade,  it  will  have  the  effeft  of  aug- 
menting numbers.    An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

Let  us  fuppofe  the  fuperfluity  of  this  country  to  be 
the  fkins  of  wild  beads,  not  proper  for  food  ;  the  ma- 
nufadure  fought  for,  brandy.  The  brandy  is  fold  for 
furs.  He  who  has  furs,  or  he  who  can  fpare  time  to 
hunt  for  them,  will  drink  brandy  in  proportion :  but 
there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  this  fimple  opera- 
tion, that  one  man  more  in  the  country  muft  neccffa- 
rily  be  fed,  or  that  any  augmentation  of  agriculture 
mufl  of  confequence  enfue  from  this  new  traflic. 

But  let  us  throw  in  a  circuniflance  w^hich  may  imply 
an  additional  confumption  at  home,  and  then  examine 
the  confequences. 

A  poor  creature  who  has  no  equivalent  to  off^er  for 
food,  who  is  miferable,  and  ready  to  perilh  for  want 
of  fubfillence,  goes  a  hunting,  and  kills  a  wolf;  he 
comes  to  a  farmer  with  the  fkin,  and  fays,  You  are 
well  fed,  but  you  have  no  brandy ;  if  you  will  give 
anealoaf,  I  will  give  you  this  Ikin,  which  the  flran- 
gers  are  fo  fond  of,  and  they  will  give  you  brandy. 
But,  fays  the  farmer,  I  have  no  more  bread  than  what 
is  fufficient  for  my  own  family.  As  for  that,  replies 
the  other,  I  will  come  and  dig  in  your  ground,  and 
you  and  I  will  fettle  our  account  as  to  the  fmall  quanti- 
ty I  defire  of  you.  The  bargain  is  made  ;  the  poor 
fellow  gets  his  loaf,  and  lives  at  leafl ;  perhaps  he 
marries,  and  the  fanner  gets  a  dram.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  this  dram,  that  is,  this  new  want,  which  was 
purchafed  by  the  iuduftry  of  this  poor  fellow,  by  what 
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argument  could  he  have  induced  the  farmer  to  pare 
with  a  loaf? 

Here  the  fcntiment  of  charity  is  excluded.  This 
alone  is  the  principle  of  tnultiplicacion;  but  as  true  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  could  the  poor  lellow  have  got 
bread  by  begging,  he  would  not  probably  have  gone  a 
hunting. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  the  very  dawning  of 
trade,  in  the  moll  unpolilhed  countries,  implies  a  nuil- 
tiplication.  This  is  enough  to  point  out  the  firll  flep, 
and  to  conned  the  fubjed;  of  our  prefent  inquiries  with 
what  has  already  been  difcuiled  in  relation  to  other  cir- 
cumftances. 

So  foon  as  all  the  furs  are  difpofed  of,  and  a  tafle  for 
fuperfluity  is  introduced,  both  the  traders  and  the  na- 
tives will  becquallyintcrelledin  the  advancement  of  in- 
duflry in  this  country.  Many  new  objeds  of  profit 
for  the  firll  will  be  difcovcred,  which  the  proper  employ- 
ment for  the  inhabitants,  in  reaping  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  their  foil  and  climate,  will  make  cft'cdual. 
The  traders  will  therefore  endeavour  to  fet  onfootma- 
ny  branches  of  indudry  among  the  favages,  and  the 
allurements  of  brandy,  arms,  and  clothing,  will  animate 
thefc  in  the  purfiiit  of  them. 

When  once  this  revolution  is  brought  about ;  when 
thofe  who  formerly  lived  in  fimplicity  become  induflri- 
ous ;  manners  put  on  a  new  face. 

That  is  to  fay,  we  now  find  two  trading  nations 
inflcad  of  one,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  as 
hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  merchants  all  in  one 
in-tercfl,  the  compound  demand,  that  is,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  buyers,  has  been,  and  mufl  flill  continue  on 
the  fide  of  the  natives.  This  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
their  interefl ;  but  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  fufiicient  to 
check  their  induflry,  nor  to  reflrain  their  confumption 
of  the  manufadures,  let  us  here  examine  a  little  more 
particularly  the  confequences  of  the  principle  of  de- 
mand in  fuch  a  fituation  ;  for  although  we  allow,  that 
it  can  never  change  fides,  yet  it  may  admit  of  different 
modifications,  and  produce  different  cffeds,  aswefhall 
prefently  perceive. 

The  merchants  we  fuppofe  all  in  one  interefl,  confe- 
quently  there  can  be  no  competition  among  them  ;  con- 
fequently  no  check  can  be  put  upon  their  raifing  their 
prices,  as  long  as  the  prices  they  demand  are  complied 
with.  So  foon  as  they  are  raifed  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  abilities  of  the  natives,  or  of  their  inclination  to 
buy,  the  merchants  have  the  choice  of  three  things, 
which  are  all  perfedly  in  their  option  ;  and  the  pre- 
ference to  be  given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  depends 
entirely  upon  themfelves,  and  upon  the  circumflanccs 
we  are  going  to  point  out. 

Firft,  they  may  fupport  their  ^/!)-/?i  demand  ;  that  is 
not  lower  their  price  ;  which  will  preferve  a  high 
eflimation  of  the  manufadures  in  the  opinions  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  render  the  profits  upon  their  trade 
the  greatell  poffible.  This  part  they  may  poffibly 
take,  if  they  perceive  the  natives  doubling  their  dili- 
gence, in  order  to  become  able,  in  time,  to  purchafc 
confiderable  cargoes  at  a  high  value  ;  from  which  fup- 
pofition  is  implied  a  flrong  difpofition  in  the  people  to 
become  luxurious,  iince  nothing  but  want  of  ability 
prevents  them  from  complying  with  the  highefl  de- 
mand:  but  flill  another  circumflance  mufl  concur,  to 
engage  the  merchants  not  to  lower  their  price.     The 
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great  proportion  of  the  goods  tliey  feck  for  in  re- 
turn, mult  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  This  will 
be  the  cafe  if  llavery  be  ellablilhed  ;  for  then  there 
mull  be  many  pour  and  few  rich  :  and  they  are  com- 
monly the  rich  couMmcrs  who  proportion  the  price 
they  offer,  rather  to  their  defires,  than  to  the  value  of 
the  thing. 

The  fecond  thing  which  may  be  done  is,  to  open  the 
door  to  3.  great  demand  ;  that  is  to  lower  their  prices. 
This  will  llnic  the  value  of  the  manufaLiures  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  prohts  lefs  in  pro- 
portion, although  indeed,  upon  the  voyage,  the  pro- 
fits may  be  greater. 

This  part  they  will  take,  if  ihcy  perceive  the  in- 
habitants do  not  incline  to  confume  great  quantities  of 
the  merchandize  at  a  high  value,  either  for  want  of 
abilities  or  inclination ;  and  alio,  if  the  profits  upon 
the  trade  depend  upon  a  large  confumption,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  merchandize  of  alow  value,  and  luited  chiefly  to 
the  occafions  of  the  lower  fort.  Such  motives  of  ex- 
pediency will  be  f.ifficient  to  make  them  neglect  a  high 
demand,  and  prefer  a  great  one  ;  and  the  more,  when 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  confumption  of  low-priced 
goods  in  the  beginning  may  beget  a  talle  for  others  of 
a  higher  value,  and  thus  extend  in  general  the  talle  of 
fuperfluity. 

A  third  part  to  be  taken,  is  the  leaft  politic,  and 
perhaps  the  moll  familiar.  It  is  to  profit  by  the  com- 
petition between  the  buyers,  and  encourage  the  ri- 
ling of  demand  as  long  as  poifible  ;  when  this  comes 
to  a  Itop,  to  make  a  kind  of  auftion,  by  firil  bringing 
down  the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  high  ell  bidders, 
and  fo  to  defcend  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  de- 
mand finks.  Thus  we  may  fay  with  propriety,  that 
demand  commonly  becomes  great,  in  proportion  as 
prices  fink.  By  this  operation,  the  traders  will  profit 
as  much  as  poffible,  and  fell  off  as  much  of  their  goods 
as  the  profits  will  permit. 

But  this  plan,  in  a  new  difcovered  country,  is  not  po- 
litic, as  it  both  difcovers  a  covetoufuefs  and  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  merchants,  and  alfo  rhrows  open  the  fecrets 
of  their  trade  to  ihofc  who  ought  to  be  kept  ignorant 
of  them. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe,  that  the  large  profits  of  the 
merchants  fhall  he  difcovered  by  others,  who  arrive  at 
the  fame  ports  in  a  feparate  intereft,  and  who  enter  into 
no  combination  which  might  prevent  the  natural  efteds 
of  competition. 

Let  the  flatcs  of  demand  among  the  natives  be  fup- 
pofed  the  fame  as  formerly,  both  as  to  height  and  great- 
nefs,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  the  different 
principlt-s,  which  might  have  induced  the  merchants 
to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  plans  we  have  been  de- 
fcribing  ;  we  mud,  however,  flill  fuppofe,  that  they 
have  been  careful  to  preferve  confidcrable  profits  upon 
every  branch. 

If  vve  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  to  have  increafed  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  tafle  for  fuperfluity,  fince  the 
laft  voyage,  demand  will  be  found  rather  on  the  ri- 
ling hand.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  merchants  in  com- 
petition with  the  former,  both  will  offer  to  fale  :  but 
if  both  Hand  to  the  lame  prices,  it  is  very  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  former  dealers  will  obtain  a  prefer- 
ence ;  as,  cieterh  paribus,  it  is  always  an  advantage  to 
know  and  to  be  known.    The  laft  comers,  therefore. 


have  no  otjicr  way  left  to  connccrbaLmce  this  advan- 
tage, but  to  lower  their  pi  ices. 

This  is  a  new  phenomenon  :  here  the  fall  of  prices 
is  not  voluntary  as  formerly  ;  nor  confciued  to  Ironi 
fxi>ediency  ;  not  owing  to  a  failure  of  dtma  ,d,  but 
to  the  influence  of  a  new  principle  of  commerce,  to 
wit,  a  double  competition,  which  we  Ihall  now  exa- 
mine. 

5   5-     *-?/  double  Co!)ipetition. 

When  competition  is  much  flronger  on  one  fide 
of  the  contratt  than  on  the  other,  it  is  callrd  fivipls. 
This  is  the  fpecies  of  competition  which  is  implied  in 
the  term  high  demand,  or  when  it  is  faid  that  demand 
raifes  prices. 

Double  co7!/petitioH  is,  when,  in  a  certain  degree,  it 
takes  place  on  both  fides  of  the  contraft  at  once,  or 
vibrates  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is 
what  reflrains  prices  to  the  adequate  value  of  mer- 
chandize. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  diftinguifli  clearly  betw^een 
the  principles  of  demand  3siA  thofe  of  cot/ipctitio?! :  here 
then  follows  the  principal  differences  between  the  two, 
relatively  to  the  etfecis  they  produce  feverally  in  the 
mercantile  contrad  of  buying  and  felling,  which  we 
here  exprefs  fliortly  by  the  word  cdiitraCt . 

Simple  demand  is  what  brings  the  quantity  of  a 
commodity  to  market.  Many  demand,  who  do  not: 
buy  ;  many  offer,  wlio  do  not  fell.  This  demand  is 
called  ^;-Cii/  oy Jmall ;  it  is  faid  to  increafe,  to  augment, 
to  fwell  ;  and  is  exprcfled  by  thcfe  and  other  fynoni- 
mous  terms,  which  mark  an  augmentation  or  diminu- 
tion of  quantity.  In  this  fpecies,  two  people  never  de- 
mand the  fame  thing,  but  a  part  of  the  fame  thing,  or 
things  quite  alike. 

Compound  demand  Yi  the  principle  which  raifesprices, 
and  can  never  make  them  fink;  becaufc  in  Ihis  cafe 
more  than  one  demands  the  very  fame  thing.  It  is 
folely  applicable  to  the  buyers,  in  relation  to  the  price 
tliey  offer.  This  demand  is  called  high  or  loiu,  and  is 
faid  to  rife,  to  fall,  to  mount,  to  fink,  and  is  exprefTed 
by  thefe  and  other  fynonimous  terms. 

Simple  coj/ipetition,  when  between  buyers,  is  the  fame 
as  compound  ox  high  demand ;  but  differs  from  it  in  fo 
fiir,  as  this  may  equally  take  place  among  fellers,  which 
compound  demand  cannot ;  and  then  it  works  a  con- 
trary effect :  it  makes  prices  fink,  and  is  fynonimous 
with  low  demand  :  it  is  this  competition  which  over- 
turns the  balance  of  work  and  demand. 

Double  competition  is  what  is  underflood  to  take 
place  in  almoft  every  operation  of  trade  ;  it  is  this 
which  prevents  their  exceflive  rife  of  prices  ;  it  is  this 
which  prevents  their  excelfive  fall.  While  double 
competition  prevails,  the  balance  is  perfeft,  trade  and 
induftry  flourifli. 

The  capital  diflindion,  therefore,  between  the  terms 
demand  znA  cotnpetition  is,  that  demand  is  con  flan  tly  re- 
lative to  the  buyers  ;  and  when  money  is  not  the  price, 
as  in  barter,  then  it  is  relative  to  that  fide  upon  which 
the  greatefl  competition  is  found. 

We  therefore  fay,  with  regard  to  prices,  demand  is 
high  ox  low.  With  xegaxAto  the  quantity  of  merchan- 
dize, demand  is  great  ox f mall.  With  regard  to  compe- 
tition, it  is  always  czWe^great  ox  fmall,jh-ong  or  weak. 

Competition  is,  with  equal  propriety,  applicable  to 
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both  parties  in  the  comraJl.  A  coinpct'ttion  among 
buyers  is  a  proper  exprclfion  ;  a  coiiipetttion  amonj;  id- 
lers, who  have  the  merchandize,  is  fully  as  eafily  uu- 
derilooj,  though  it  be  nut  quite  fo  ftrikinij,,  lor  reafons 
which  an  example  will  make  plain. 

You  come  to  a  fair,  where  you  lind  a  great  variety 
of  every  kind  of  merchandize,  in  the  pullellion  of  dif- 
ferent niercluints.  Thefe,  by  offering  their  goods  to 
fale,  conllitntc  a  tacit  competition  ;  every  one  of  them 
wilhes  to  fell  in  preference  lo  another,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  with  the  belt  advantage  to  himfelf. 

The  buyer  begins,  by  cheapening  at  every  fliop. 
The  tirfl  price  afked  marks  the  covetoufnefs  of  the 
feller  ;  the  firfl  price  offered,  the  avarice  of  the  buyer. 
Kron\  this  operation  competition  begins  to  work  its 
effects  on  both  fides,  and  fo  becomes  double.  The 
principles  which  influence  this  operiiion  are  now  to 
be  deduced. 

li  is  impolfible  to  fuppofc  the  fame  degree  of  eager- 
nef^,  either  to  buy  or  fell,  among  fevcral  merchants  ; 
becaufe  the  degree  of  eagernefs  is  exatlly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  views  of  profit  ;  and  as  thefe  mufl  necefla- 
rily  be  influenced  and  regulated  by  different  circum- 
Itances,  the  buyer,  who  has  the  belt  profpcft  of  felling 
again  with  profit,  obliges  him,  whofe  profpecl  is  not 
fo  good,  to  content  himfelf  with  lefs  ;  and  that  feller, 
wlio  has  bought  to  the  beft  advantage,  obliges  him, 
who  has  paid  dearer  for  the  merchandize,  to  mode- 
rate his  defire  of  gain. 

It  is  from  thefe  principles,  that  competition  among 
buyers  and  fellers  mull  take  place.  This  is  what  con- 
fines the  fluctuation  of  prices  within  limits  which  are 
compatible  with  the  rcafonable  proftts  of  both  buyers 
and  fellers  ;  for  we  mufl  conflantly  fuppofe  the  whole 
operation  of  buying  and  felling  to  be  peribrnicd  by 
merchants  ;  the  buyer  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  give  fo 
high  a  price  as  that  which  he  cxpefts  to  receive 
when  he  diflributes  to  the  confumers,  nor  can  the 
feller  be  fuppsled  to  accept  of  a  lower  than  that  which 
he  paid  to  the  manufailturer.  This  competition  is 
properly  called  double,  becatife  of  the  difficulty  to  de- 
termine upon  which  fide  it  flands  ;  the  fame  merchant 
may  have  it  in  his  favour  upon  certain  articles,  and 
againft  him  upon  others  ;  it  is  conflantly  in  vibration, 
and  the  arrival  of  every  poll  may  lefs  or  more  pull  down 
the  heavy  fcale. 

In  every  tranfa<5lion  between  merchants,  the  profit 
rcfulting  from  the  fale  mufl  be  exaflly  diftinguiflied 
from  tiie  value  of  the  merchandize.  The  firfl  may 
vary,  the  lafl  never  can.  It  is  this  profit  alone  which 
can  be  influenced  by  competition  ;  and  it  is  for  that 
rcafon  we  find  fuch  uniformity  every  where  in  the  pri- 
ces of  goods  of  the  fame  quality. 

The  competition  between  fellers  does  not  appear 
fo  flriking  as  that  between  buyers  ;  becaufe  he  Vv'ho 
offers  to  fale,  appears  only  paffive  in  the  flrfl  opern- 
tion ;  whereas  the  buyers  prefent  themfelves  one  af- 
ter another;  they  make  a  demand  when  tlie  mer- 
chandize is  refufed  to  one  at  a  certain  price  ;  a  fecond 
either  offers  more,  or  does  not  offer  all :  but  fo  foon 
as  another  feller  finds  his  account  in  accepting  the  price 
the  firfl  had  refufed,  then  the  firfl  enters  into  compe- 
tition, providing  his  profits  will  admit  his  lowering  the 
iirlt  price ;  and  thus  competition  takes  place  among  the 


fellers,  until  the  profits  upon  their  trade  prevent  prices 
from  falling  lower. 

In  all  markets  this  competition  is  varying,  though 
infenfibly,  on  many  occafions  ;  but  in  others  the  vi- 
brations are  very  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
flrongefl  on  the  fide  of  the  buyers;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  grows,  the  compdition  between  the  fellers  di- 
minilhes.  When  the  competition  between  the  former 
has  raifed  prices  to  a  certain  ftandard,  it  comes  to  a 
flop;  then  the  competition  changes  fides,  and  takes 
place  among  the  fellers,  eager  to  profit  of  the  highefl 
price.  This  makes  prices  fall ;  and  according  as  they 
fall,  the  competition  among  the  buyers  diminillies. 
They  ftill  wait  for  the  lowefl  period.  At  lafl  it  comes  ; 
and  then  perhaps  fome  new  circuniftance,  by  giving 
the  balance  a  kick,  difappoints  thiir  hopes.  If  there- 
fore it  ever  happens,  that  there  is  but  one  interefl  up- 
on one  fide  of  the  contract,  as  in  the  example  in  the 
former  feftion,  where  we  fuppofed  the  fellers  united, 
you  perceive,  that  the  rife  of  the  price,  occalioned  by 
the  competition  of  the  buyers,  and  even  its  coming  to 
a  flop,  could  not  poifibly  have  the  effedt  of  producing 
any  competition  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  therefore,  if 
priccs~~come  afterwards  to  fink,  the  fall  mufl  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  prudential  confidcrations  of  adaptinw 
the  price  to  the  faculties  of  thofe  who,  from  the  height 
of  it,  had  withdrawn  their  demand. 

From  thefe  principles  of  competition,  the  foreflalling 
of  markets  is  made  a  crime,  becaufe  it  diminifhts  the 
competition  which  ought  to  take  place  between  dif- 
ferent people,  who  liave  the  fame  merchandize  to  of- 
fer to  fale.  The  foreflaller  buys  all  up,  with  an  in- 
tention to  fell  with  more  profit,  as  he  lias  by  that  means 
taken  other  competitors  out  of  the  way,  and  appears 
w  ith  a  fingie  interefl  on  one  fide  of  the  contract,  in 
the  face  of  many  competitors  on  the  other.  This  pcr- 
for.  is  punilhed  hy  the  ftate,  becaufe  he  has  prevented 
the  price  of  the  merchandize  from  becoming  juflly 
proportioned  to  the  real  value  ;  he  has  robbed  the  pub- 
lic and  enriched  himlitlf ;  and  in  the  punifhment  he 
makes  reflitution.  Here  occur  two  queftions  to  be  re- 
folved,  for  the  fake  of  ill  nitration. 

Can  competition  among  buyers  poffibly  take  place, 
when  the  provilion  madeisinore  thanfufficient  tofupply 
the  quantiry  demanded  ?  On  the  other  hand,  can  compe- 
tition take  place  among  the  fellers,  when  the  quantity 
demanded  exceeds  the  total  provifion  made  for  it  ? 

We  tliink  it  may  in  both  cafes  ;  becaufe  in  the  one 
and  the  other,  there  is  a  competition  implied  on  one 
fide  of  the  contract,  and  the  very  nature  of  this  com- 
petition implies  a  poflibility  of  its  coming  on  the  other, 
provided  fcparate  interefls  be  found  upon  both  fides. 
But  to  be  more  particular  : 

I.  Experience  fliows,  that  however  juflly  the  pro- 
portion between  the  demand  and  the  fupply  n-.ay  be 
determined  in  fact,  it  is  ftill  next  to  impolfible  to  dif- 
cover  it  exactly,  and  therefore  the  buyers  can  only  re- 
gulate the  prices  they  offer,  by  what  they  may  reafon- 
ably  expedt  to  fell  for  again.  The  feilers,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  can  only  regulate  the  prices  ihey  expeifl, 
by  what  the  merchandize  has  cofl  theni  when  brought 
to  market.  We  have  already  fliown,  how,  under 
fuch  circumflances,  the  feveral  interefls  of  individuals 
atFcCi  each  other,  and  make  the  balance  vibrate. 
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2.  The  proportion  between  the  ("miply  aiut  the  ile- 
mumi  is  ftltlom  other  than  rdat'rjc  among  incrcliaiiis, 
who  are  fnppofed  to  buy  and  (ell,  not  from  nectlluy, 
bnt  from  a  view  to  profit.  What  we  mean  by  nla- 
thc  is,  thai  their  demand  is  great  or  fniall  according 
10  prices;  there  may  be  a  great  demand  for  grain  at 
35s.  per  quarter,  and  no  demand  for  it  at  all  at  403. ; 
that  is,  among  merchants. 

It  is  cllential  to  attend  to  the  fmallefl  circiiniftance 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  circiimllance  we  mean, 
is  the  liifTerencc  we  find  in  the  effccl  of  competition, 
when  it  takes  place  purely  among  merchants  on  both 
fides  of  the  contrail,  and  when  it  happens,  that  either 
the  confiiiners  mingle  themfelves  with  the  tnerchant- 
btiyers,  or  the  matnifaftiirers,  that  is,  the  fiirnilhtrs, 
mingle  themfelves  with  the  merchant-fellers.  This 
combination  we  fliall  ilUiftrate  by  t!ie  foUiiion  of  ano- 
ther qiieltion,  and  then  concltide  with  a  few  retiec- 
tions  upon  the  whole. 

Can  there  be  no  cafe  formed,  where  the  competi- 
tion upon  one  I'ldc  may  fubfill:,  without  a  poliibility  of 
its  taking  place  on  the  other,  although  there  iliould  be 
feparate  interefli  upon  both  I 

The  cafe  is  hardly  fuppofable  aniotig  merchants,  who 
buy  and  fell  with  a  view  to  profit ;  but  it  is  abfolutely 
fuppofable,  and  that  is  all,  when  the  direct  coninmers 
are  the  buyers;  when  the  circumltancts  of  one  of  the 
parties  is  perfectly  known;  and  when  the  competition 
is  fo  llrong  upon  one  fide,  as  to  prevent  a  poffibility  of 
its  becoming  double,  before  the  whole  provifion  is 
fold  oif,  or  the  demand  fatisfied.  Let  us  have  re- 
ceurfe  to  examples. 

Grain  arriving  in  a  fmall  quantity,  at  a  port  where 
the  inhabitants  are  llarving,  produces  fo  great  a  com- 
petition among  the  confumers,  who  are  the  buyers, 
that  their  necefliiy  becomes  evident  ;  all  the  grain  is 
generally  bought  up  before  price'  can  rife  fo  high  as 
to  come  to  a  flop;  btcaufe  nothing  but  the  want  ot  mo- 
ney, that  is,  an  impoinbiliiy  of  complying  with  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  merchants,  can  rcilrain  them  : 
but  if  you  fuppofe,  even  liere,  that  prices  come  natu- 
rally to  a  (top ;  or  that,  after  fome  time,  they  fall 
lower,  from  prudential  confiderations  ;  then  there  is 
a  poffibility  of  a  competition  taking  place  among  the 
fellers,  from  the  principles  above  deduced.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  flop  is  not  natural,  but  occ  '.fioned  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  magiflrate,  from  humanity,  or  the 
like,  there  will  be  no  competition,  becaufe  then  the 
principles  of  commerce  are  fnfpended  ;  the  fellers  are 
reflrained  on  one  fide,  and  they  rellrain  the  buyers  on 
the  other.  Or  rather  indeed,  it  is  the  magiflrate,  or 
compafljon,  who  in  a  manner  fixes  the  price,  and  per- 
forms the  office  of  both  buyer  and  feller. 

Abetter  example  Hill  may  be  found,  in  a  competi- 
tion among  fellers  ;  where  it  may  be  fo  flrong  as  to 
render  a  commodity  in  a  manner  of  no  value  at  all,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  an  uncommon  and  unexpefted  draught 
of  fifli,  in  a  place  of  fmall  confuruption,  when  no  pre- 
parations have  been  made  for  falling  them.  There 
can  be  then  no  competition  among  the  buyers;  be- 
caufe the  market  cannot  lafl,  and  tliey  find  themfelves 
entirely  niafters,  to  give  what  price  they  pleaft,  be- 
ing fure  the  fellers  mufl  accept  of  it,  or  loft  their  mer- 
chandize. In  the  firll  example,  humanity  commonly 
(lops  the  aftivity  of  the  principle  of  competition;  in 
Vol.  V. 


the  other,  it  is  flopped  by  a  certain  digrcc  of  fair  deal- 
ing,  which  forbiils  the  accepting  of  a  merchandize  lor 
nothing. 

In  proportion  therefore  as  the  rifing  of  prices  can 
(lop  demand,  or  the  finking  of  prices  can  increafe  it, 
in  the  fame  proportion  will  competition  prevetit  either 
the  rife  or  tlie  tail  Irom  being  carried  beyond  a  certain 
length  :  and  if  fuch  a  cale  can  be  put,  wiierc  the  rifinp" 
of  prices  cannot  (lop  demand,  nor  the  lowering  of 
prices  augment  it,  in  fuch  cafes  double  competition  has 
noeffcft;  becaufe  thtfc  circumdances  unite  the  inoft 
feparate  interelts  of  buyers  and  fellers  in  the  mer- 
cantile contrafl;  and  when  upon  one  fide  there  is 
no  feparate  intered,  there  can  then  be  no  competi- 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  wc  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  various  degrees  of  competition.  A  book  not 
worth  a  ffiilling,  a  filh  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  arc 
often  fold  for  conliderable  fu;ns.  The  buyers  here  are 
not  merchants.  When,  an  ambafTai'or  leaves  a  court  in 
a  hurry,  things  are  fold  lor  lefs  than  half  of  their 
value:  he  is  no  merchant,  and  his  fituaiion  is  known. 
When,  at  a  public  market,  there  arc  found  confumers, 
who  make  their  provifion  ;  or  manufailhirtrs,  who  dif- 
pole  of  their  goods  for  prcfetit  fubfillt  nee;  ibe  mer- 
chants, who  are  refpeSivcly  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  contraft  to  thcfe,  profit  of  their  compeiiiion  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  refpeClively  upon  the  fame  fide  with 
them,  (land  by  with  patience  until  they  have  fiiiiflicd 
their  bufincfs.  Then  matters  come  to  be  carried  on 
between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  then  profits  may 
rif'e  and  fall,  in  the  proportion  of  quantity  to  demand  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  if  the  provifion  is  lefs  than  the  demand, 
the  competition  among  the  dcmandtrs,  or  the  rife  of 
the  price,  will  be  in  the  compound  praportion  of  the 
falling  (liort  of  the  commodity,  and  of  the  profpcft  of 
felling  again  with  profit.  It  is  this  combination  which 
regulates  the  competition,  and  keeps  it  within  bounds. 
It  can  affeet  but  the  profis  upon  the  tranfaftion  :  ihc 
intrinfic  value  of  the  commodity  ftands  immoveable: 
nothing  is  ever  fold  below  the  real  value  ;  nothing  is 
ever  bought  for  more  than  it  may  probalily  bring. 
We  mean  in  general.  Whereas,  fo  foon  as  confi^mers 
and  needy  manufafturers  mingle  in  the  operation,  all 
proportion  is  lofl.  The  competition  betwcn  them  is 
too  firong  for  the  merchants;  the  balance  vibrates  by 
jerks.  In  fuch  markets  merchants  fcldoin  appear  ^  the 
jirincipal  objects  there,  are  the  fruits  and  produ(5lions 
of  the  earth,  and  articles  of  the  firll  ncceflity  for  life, 
not  manufactures  flritftly  fo  called.  A  poor  fellow 
often  fells  to  purchafc  bread  to  cat;  not  10  pay  what 
he  did  eat  while  he  was  employed  in  the  work  he  dif- 
pofes  of.  The  confumer  often  meafures  the  value  of 
what  he  is  about  to  purchafe,  by  the  weight  of  his 
purfe,  and  his  defire  toconfume. 

5   6.  Of  ■what  is  called  Expetue,  Profit,  and  Lofs. 

The  term  expence,  when  fimply  exprcil"ed,  without 
any  particular  relation,  is  always  underflood  to  be  re- 
lative to  money.  This  kind  is  diflinguiflicd  under  the 
three  heads  of /'r/ffl/c,  public,  and  national. 

I.  Private  expence  is  what  a  private  ptrfbn,  or  pri- 
vate fociety,  lays  out,  either  to  provide  articles  of  con- 
fumption,  or  fotnething  more  permanent,  which  may 
be  conducive  to  their  cafe,  convenience,  or  advantage, 
D  d  Thtis 
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Thus  we  fay,  a  large  ciomsjlic  ixpmce,  relative  to  one 
who  fpcntls  a  great  income.  We  fay,  a  merchant  has 
been  at  gnat  ev-pntce  for  magazines,  for  living,  for 
clerks,  Sec.  but  never  that  he  has  been  at  any  in  buy- 
ing goods.  In  the  fame  way  a  manufatturer  may  ex- 
pend for  building,  machines,  horfes,  and  carriages,  but 
never  for  tlie  matter  he  manufactures.  When  a  thing 
is  bought  in  order  to  be  fold  again,  the  fum  employ- 
ed is  called  money  advanced;  when  it  is  bought  not 
to  be  fold,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  expended. 

2.  Public  expence  is  the  employment  of  that  money 
which  has  been  contributed  by  individuals  for  the  cur- 
rent fervice  of  the  date.  The  contribution,  or  ga- 
thering together,  rcprefcnts  the  effecls  of  many  i.r- 
uc\es  iif  private  expeticc  ;  the  laying  it  out  when  col- 
IcSed,  \i  public  expence. 

3.  National  expence  is  what  is  expended  out  of  the 
country;  this  is  what  diminilhes  national  wealth.  The 
principal  diltinflion  to  be  here  attended  to  is  between 
public  expence,  or  the  laying  out  of  public  money,  and 
national  expence,  which  is  the  alienating  the  nation's 
wealth  in  favour  of  ftrangers.  Thus  the  greateft  pub- 
lic expence  imaginable  may  be  no  national  expence; 
bccaufe  the  money  may  remain  at  home.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  fmalleft  public  or  even  private  expence, 
may  be  a  national  expence ;  becaufe  the  money  may 
go  abroad. 

Profit  and  lofs  is  divided  into  pofitive,  relative,  and 
compound.  Poftive  Profit  implies  no  lefs  to  any  body  ; 
it  refulis  from  an  augmentation  of  labour,  indullry,  or 
ingenuity,  and  has  the  effciSt  of  fwelling  or  augment- 
ing the  public  good. 

Pofitive  lofs  implies  no  profit  to  any  body ;  it  is  what 
refults  from  the  celTation  of  the  former,  or  of  the  ef- 
fects refulting  from  it,  and  may  be  faid  to  diminilh 
the  public  good. 

Relative  profit  is  what  implies  a  lofs  to  foinebody  ; 
it  marks  a  vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth  between 
parties,  but  implies  no  addition  to  the  general  ftock. 

Relative  lofs  is  what,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a  pro- 
fit to  fomebody  ;  it  alio  marks  a  vibration  of  the  ba- 
lance, but  takes  nothing  (rom  the  general  flock. 

The  compound  is  ealily  underftood  ;  it  is  that  fpecics 
of  protit  and  lofs  which  is  partly  relative  and  partly 
pofitive. 

\  7.  The  general  confequences  refulting  to  a  trading 
Nation,  upon  the  opening  of  an  atiive  foreign  com- 
Tiierce. 

A  NATION  which  remains  paffive  in  her  commerce 
is  at  the  mercy  of  thofc  who  are  aiJlive,  and  mull  be 
greatly  favoured  indeed  by  natural  advantages,  or  by 
a  conllant  flux  of  gold  and  filvcr  from  her  mines,  to 
be  able  to  fupport  a  correfpondence  not  entirely  hurtful 
to  the  augmentation  of  her  wealth. 

When  we  look  upon  the  wide  field  which  here  opens 
10  our  view,  we  are  perplexed  with  too  great  a  variety 
of  obje(5ls.  In  one  part  we  fee  a  decent  and  comely 
beginning  of  indiiftry  ;  wealth  flowing  gently  in  to  rc- 
tompence  ingenuity;  numbers  both  augmenting,  and 
every  one  becoming  daily  more  ufeful  to  another;  agri- 
culture proportionally  extending  iifelf ;  no  violent  re- 
volutions; no  exorbitant  profits  ;  no  infolence  among 
the  rich  ;  no  exceffive  mifery  among  the  poor;  multi- 
tudes employed  in  producing;  a  great  economy  upon 


confumption;  and  all  the  inflruments  of  luxury,  daily 
produced  by  the  hands  of  the  diligent  going  out  of 
the  country  for  the  fervice  of  Itrangers  ;  not  remaining 
at  home  for  the  gratification  of  fenfuality.  At  laft 
the  augmentations  come  infenfibly  to  a  flop.  Then 
thefe  rivers  of  wealth,  which  were  in  brifk  circulation 
through  the  whole  world,  and  which  returned  to  this 
trading  nation  as  blood  returns  to  the  heart,  only  to 
be  thrown  out  again  by  new  pulfations,  begin  to  be 
obflrui.1ed  in  their  courfe;  and  flowing  abroad  more 
llowly  than  before,  come  to  form  (lagnations  at  home, 
Thefe,  impatient  of  rellraint,  foon  burfl  out  into  do- 
mellic  circulation.  Upon  this  cities  fwell  in  magni- 
ficence of  buildings  ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorn- 
ed with  palaces,  and  becomes  covered  with  groves  ; 
luxury  fliines  triuiBphant  in  every  part;  inequality  be- 
comes more  llriking  to  the  eye  ;  and  want  and  mifery 
appear  more  deformed,  from  the  contrail:  even  for- 
time  grows  more  whiuilical  in  her  inconftancy  ;  the 
beggar  of  the  other  day  now  rides  in  his  coach  ;  and 
he  who  was  born  in  a  bed  of  Hate,  is  fecn  to  die  in  a 
gaol  or  in  an  alms-houfe.  Such  are  the  etfccis  of 
great  domellic  circulation. 

The  llatefman  looks  about  with  amazement ;  he 
who  was  wont  to  confider  himfelf  as  the  firlt  man  in 
the  fociety  in  every  refpeft,  perceives  himfelf,  per- 
haps, eclipfed  by  the  lullre  of  private  wealth,  which 
avoids  his  grafp  when  he  attempts  to  feize  it.  This 
makes  his  government  more  complex  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  carried  on  ;  he  mud  now  avail  himfelf  of 
art  and  addrcfs,  as  well  as  of  power  and  force.  By 
the  help  of  cajoling  and  intrigues,  he  gets  a  little  into 
debt;  this  lays  a  foundation  for  public  credit,  which, 
growing  by  degrees,  and  in  its  progrefs  aliuming  many 
new  forms,  becomes,  from  the  mofl  tender  begin- 
nings, a  moil  formidable  monller,  ftriking  terror  into 
thoie  who  cheriflicd  it  in  its  infancy.  Upon  this,  as 
upon  a  triumphant  war-horfe,  the  flatefman  gets  a- 
ftride;  he  then  appears  formidable  anew;  his  head 
turns  giddy;  he  is  choaked  with  the  dufl  he  has  raif- 
ed  ;  and  at  the  moment  he  is  ready  to  fall,  to  his  uticr 
aflonilliment  and  furprifc,  he  finds  a  llrong  monied 
intcrcll,  of  his  own  creating,  which,  inllead  of 
{"wallowing  him  up  as  he  apprehended,  flies  to  his  fup- 
port. Through  this  he  gets  the  better  of  ^11  oppofi- 
lion,  he  eftablilhes  taxes,  multiplies  them,  mortgages 
his  fund  of  fubfillcnce;  either  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
and  rifcs  again  from  liis  afhes  ;  or,  if  he  be  lefs  auda- 
cious, he  Hands  trembling  and  tottering  for  a  while  on 
the  brink  of  the  political  precipice.  From  one  or  the 
other  of  th«fe  perilous  fituations,  he  begins  to  difcovcr 
an  endlefs  path,  which,  after  a  mulitude  of  windings. 
Hill  returns  into  itfelf,  and  continues  an  ci]uai  courle 
through  this  vafl  labyrinth. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  leave  off  rhapfody,  and  re- 
turn to  reafoning  and  cool  enquiry,  concerning  the 
more  immediate  and  more  general  cflfcifls  and  revolu. 
lions  produced  by  the  opening  of  a  foreign  trade  in  a 
nation  of  induflry. 

The  firfland  mofl  fenfiblc  alteration  will  be  an  in- 
creafe  of  demand  for  manufailurers,  bccaufe  by  fup- 
plying  the  wants  of  flrangers,  the  number  ofconfu- 
mcrs  will  now  be  confiderably  augmented.  What  a- 
gain  will  follow  upon  this,  muft  depend  upon  circum- 
llanccs. 

If 
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If  this  revolution  in  the  fUte  of  demand  fliould 
prove  too  violent,  the  conftqiience  of  it  will  be  to 
raile  demand  ;  if  it  (hould  prove  gradual ,  it  will  in- 
creafe  it.  This  difliniflion  is  well  undcrftood,  and  the 
confequence  appears  juft  :  for,  if  the  fiipply  do  not 
incrcafe  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  a  competition 
Will  enfuc  among  tlie  demanders  ;  which  is  the  com- 
mon effeA  of  fuch  fiidden  revolutions.  If,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  a  gentle  increafe  of  demand  (hoi\ld  be  ac- 
companied with  a  proportional  fupply,  the  whole  in- 
diillrious  fociety  will  grow  in  vigour,  and  in  whole- 
fome  ftature,  without  being  fenfible  of  any  great  advan- 
tage or  inconveniency  ;  the  change  of  their  circum- 
llanccs  will  even  be  imperceptible. 

The  immediate  cfFeds  of  the  violent  revolution 
will,  in  this  example,  be  flattering  to  Come  and  difa- 
greeable  to  others.  Wealth  will  be  found  daily  to 
augment,  from  the  rifing  of  prices,  in  many  branches 
of  induilry.  This  will  encourage  the  induftrious  claf- 
fcs,  and  the  idle  confumcrs  at  home  will  complain. 
Vv'e  have  already  dwelt  abundantly  long  upon  the  ef- 
fc(5t  refuliing  from  this  to  the  lower  clalfes  of  the 
people,  in  providing  them  with  a  certain  means  of 
lubhllence.  Let  us  now  examine  in  what  rcfpcift 
even  the  higher  clafles  will  be  made  likewife  to  feci 
the  good  efleds  of  this  general  cliange,  although  at 
firft  they  may  futfer  a  temporary  inconveniency  from 
it. 

Farmers,  as  has  been  obferved,  will  have  a  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  fervanis,  who,  inftead  of  labouring 
the  ground,  will  chufe  to  turn  themfelves  to  manufac- 
tures. This  we  have  confidtred  in  the  light  of  pur- 
ging the  lands  of  fuperfluous  mouths ;  but  every  con- 
fequence in  tiiis  great  chain  of  politics  draws  other 
confequences  after  it,  and  as  they  follow  one  another, 
things  put  on  different  faces,  which  affeft  claffes  dif- 
ferently. The  purging  of  the  land  is  but  one  of  the 
firft  ;  here  follows  another. 

The  defertion  of  the  lands  employed  in  a  trifling 
agriculture  will  at  firft,  no  doubt  embarrafs  the  far- 
mers;  but  in  a  little  time  every  thing  becomes  balan- 
ced in  a  trading  nation,  becaufe  here  every  induftrious 
man  muft  advance  in  prolperity,  in  fpite  of  all  general 
combinations  of  circumftances. 

In  the  cafe  before  us,  the  relative  profits  upon  farm- 
ing muft  foon  become  greater  than  formerly,  becaufe 
of  this  additional  expence  which  muft  afledl  the  whole 
clafs  of  farmers ;  confequently,  this  additional  expence, 
inftead  of  turning  out  to  be  a  lofs  to  either  landlord  or 
farmer,  will,  after  fonic  little  time,  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both  ;  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  ground, 
being  indifpenfably  necelFary  to  every  body,  muff  in 
every  article  incrcafe  in  its  value.  Thus  in  a  (hort 
time  accounts  will  be  nearly  balanced  on  all  hands  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  fame  proportion  of  wealth  will, 
cirteris  paribus,  continue  the  fame  among  the  induf- 
trious. We  fay  among  the  induftrious;  for  thofe 
who  arc  either  idle,  or  even  negligent,  will  be  great 
lofers. 

A  proprietor  of  land,  inattentive  to  the  caufes  of  his 
farmer's  additional  expence,  may  very  imprudently 
fiiffer  his  rents  to  fall,  inftead  of  afTifting  him  on  a  pro- 
per occafion,  in  order  to  make  them  afterwards  rife 
the  higher. 

Thofe  who  live  upon  a  Jettrmined  income  in  mo- 


ney, and  who  are  nowife  employed  in  trafTic,  nor  in 
any  fcheme  of  induftry,  will,  by  the  augmentation 
of  prices,  be  found  in  worfe  circumftances  than  be- 
fore. 

In  a  trading  nation  every  man  muft  turn  his  talents 
to  account,  or  he  will  undoubtedly  be  left  behind  in 
this  univerfal  emulation,  in  which  tiie  moft  induftrious, 
the  moft  ingenious,  and  the  moft  frugal,  will  conftauily 
carry  ofTthe  prize. 

This  confideration  ought  to  be  a  fpur  to  every 
body.  The  richeft  men  in  a  trading  nation  have  iia 
fecurity  againft  poverty  ;  we  mean  proportional  po- 
verty ;  for  though  they  diminiili  nothing  of  their  in- 
come, yet,  by  not  increaftng  it  in  proportion  to  others, 
they  lofe  their  rank  in  wealth,  and  from  the  firft  clafs 
in  which  they  ftood  they  will  Hide  infenlibly  down  to  n 
lower. 

There  is  one  confequence  of  an  additional  benefi- 
cial trade,  which  raifes  demand  and  incrcafcs  v.eahli  ; 
but  if  we  fuppofe  no  proportional  augmenia;ion  of 
fupply,  it  will  prove  at  btft  but  an  airy  dream  which 
lafts  for  a  moment;  and  when  the  gilded  fcene  is 
palftd  away,  nnmbcrlefs  arc  the  inconveniences  which 
are  fcen  to  follow. 

We  iTiall  now  point  out  the  natural  confctpifnces  of 
this  augmentation  of  wealth  drawn  from  loreiun  na- 
tions, when  the  ftatefman  remains  inaiteiiiivc  to  in- 
creafe the  fujiply  both  of  food  and  manufaftures,  in 
proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  mouths,  and  of  tlie 
demand  for  the  produce  of  induftry. 

In  fuch  a  fimation  profits  will  daily  fwcll,  and  every 
fcheme  for  reducing  them  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, will  be  looked  upon  as  a  hurtful  asd  unpo- 
pular meafure :  be  itfo;  but  let  us  examine  the  con- 
fequences.      I 

We  have  faid,  that  the  rife  of  demand  for  manu- 
faftures  naturally  increafes  the  value  of  work :  now 
wc  muft  add,  that  under  fuch  circumftances,  the  aug- 
mentation of  riches  in  a  country,  either  not  capable 
of  improvement  as  to  the  foil,  or  where  precautions 
have  not  been  taken  for  faeilitaiing  a  multiplica- 
tion of  inhabitants,  by  the  importation  of  fubfift- 
ence,  will  be  produtSive  of  the  moft  calamitous  confe- 
quences. 

On  one  fide,  this  wealth  will  cfTeiflually  ditniniflr 
the  mafs  of  the  food  before  produced  ;  and  on  the 
other,  will  increafe  the  number  of  ufclefs  confumcrs. 
The  firft  of  thefe  circumftances  will  raife  the  demand 
for  food  ;  and  the  fecond  will  diminifli  the  number 
of  ufeful  free  hands,  and  confequently  raifc  the  price 
of  manufaiSures :  here  are  fliortly  the  outlines  of  this 
progrefs. 

The  more  rich  and  luxurious  a  people  are,  the  more 
delicate  they  become  in  their  manner  of  living;  if 
they  fed  on  bread  formerly,  they  will  now  feed  on 
meat  ;  if  they  fed  on  meat,  they  will  now  feed  on 
fowl.  The  fame  ground  which  feeds  a  hundred  with 
bread,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  animal  food, 
will  not  maintain  an  equal  number  of  delicate  livers. 
Food  muft  then  become  more  fcarce  ;  demand  for  it 
rifts  ;  the  rich  are  always  the  ftrongeft  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  they  confume  the  food,  and  the  poor  are  forced 
to  ftarve.  Here  the  wide  door  to  modern  diftrefs 
opens ;  to  wit,  a  hurtful  competition  for  fubliftence. 
Farther,  when  a  people  become  rich,  they  think  lefs 
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of  economy;  a  number  of  ufelefs  fervants  are  hired, 
to  become  an  additional  dead  weight  on  confumption  ; 
and  when  their  ftarving  countrymen  cannot  fupply  the 
extravagance  of  the  rich  fo  cheaply  as  other  nations, 
they  either  import  inllrumcnts  of  foreign  hixury,  or 
feek  to  enjoy  thcin  out  of  their  own  country,  and 
thereby  make  rellitution  of  their  gains. 

Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  if,  before  things 
come  to  this  pafs,  additional  i'libliftencc  be  not  provi- 
ded by  one  methoil  or  other,  the  nnmber  of  inhabi- 
tants mtift  diminilh  ;  although  riches  may  daily  in- 
creafe  by  a  balance  of  additional  matter,  fnppofcd  to 
be  broiiglit  into  the  country  in  confequence  of  the  hi- 
therto beneficial  foreign  trade  ?  This  is  not  all.  We 
fay  farther,  that  the  beneficial  tr^de  will  lalt  for  a 
time  only.  For  the  infallible  confeqner.cc  of  the  rife 
of  prices  at  home  will  be,  that  thofc  nations  which  at 
fird  confumcd  your  manufadures,  perceiving  the  gra- 
dtial  increafe  of  their  price,  will  begin  to  work  for 
themfelvcs;  or  finding  out  your  rivals  who  can  luji- 
ply  them  cheaper,  will  open  their  doors  to  them. 
Thefc  again,  perceiving  the  great  advantages  gained 
by  your  traders,  will  begin  to  fupply  the  market  ;  and 
fince  every  thing  mull  be  cheaper  in  countries  where 
we  do  not  fuppofc  the  concurrence  of  all  the  circum- 
flances  mentioned  above,  thefe  nations  will  fupplant 
you,  and  be  enriched  in  their  turn. 

Here  comes  a  new  revolution.  Trade  is  come  to 
a  (lop  :  what  then  becomes  of  all  the  liands  which 
were  formerly  employed  in  fupplying  the  foreign  de- 
mands? 

Were  revolutions  fo  Hidden  as  we  are  obliged  to 
reprefent  them,  all  would  go  to  wreck  ;  in  proportion 
as  they  happen  by  quicker  or  llower  degrees,  the  in- 
conveniences are  greater  or  fmaller. 

Prices,  we  have  faid,  are  made  to  rife  by  compe- 
tition. If  the  compi  lition  of  the  ftrangers  was  what 
raifed  them,  the  diftrels  upim  the  maiuifadurers  will 
he  in  proportion  to  the  fuddenncfs  of  their  dcierting 
the  market.  If  the  competition  was  divided  between 
the  ifrangers  and  the  home-confumers,  the  inconve- 
niences which  cnfue  will  be  lefs  ;  becaufe  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  ftrangers  will  be  in  fome  meafure  made  up 
by  an  increafe  of  home  confumpiion  which  will  follow 
npon  the  fall  of  prices.  And  if,  in  the  third  cafe,  the 
natives  have  been  fo  imprudent,  as  not  only  to  fup- 
port  a  competition  with  the  ftrangers,  and  thereby 
difguft  them  from  coming  any  more  to  market,  but 
even  to  continue  the  competition  between  ihemlelves, 
the  whole  lofs  fuftained  by  the  revoluiion  will  be  na- 
tional. AVealth  will  ceafe  to  augment  ;  bur  the  in- 
conveniences, in  place  of  being  felt  by  the  manufac- 
turers, will  only  afFeft  the  ftaie  ;  thofe  wilt  continue 
in  affluence,  extolling  the  gencrofity  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  defpifing  the  poverty  of  the  ftrangers  who 
had  enriched  them. 

Domeftic  luxury  will  here  prove  an  expedient  for 
preferving  from  ruin  the  induftrious  part  of  a  people, 
who  in  fuhfifting  themfelves  had  enriched  their  coun- 
try. No  change  will  follow  in  their  condition  ;  ihey 
will  go  on  with  a  painful  alliduity  to  labour  :  and  if 
the  confequences  of  it  become  now  hurtful  to  one  part 
of  the  ftate,  they  muft  at  leaft  he  allowed  to  be  cf- 
fentially  neceifary  for  the  fupport  of  the  otlier. 

But   that  luxury  is  no  iieceflary  concomiiant  of  fo- 


reign trade,  in  a  nation  where  the  true  principles  of 
it  are  undcrltood,  will  appear  very  pUin,  Irom  a  con- 
trail we  are  now  going  to  point  out,  in  the  example  of 
a  modern  ftate,  renowned  for  its  commerce  and  fru- 
gality.    The  country  is  Holland. 

A  fet  of  induftrious  and  frugal  people  were  aflem- 
bled  in  a  country  by  nature  fubjeft  to  many  inconve- 
niences, the  removing  ot  which  neccflarily  employed 
abundance  of  hands.  Their  fituaiion  upon  the  conti- 
nent, the  power  of  their  former  mafters,  and  the  am- 
bition ot  their  neighbours,  obliged  them  to  keep  great 
bodies  ot  troops.  Tlicfe  two  articles  added  to  the 
numbers  of  the  community,  without  either  enriching 
the  Hate  by  their  labour  exported,  or  producing  food 
for  themfelves  or  countrymen. 

The  fchcme  of  a  commonwealth  was  calculated  to 
draw  together  the  induftrious  ;  but  it  has  been  fiill 
more  ufctul  in  fublilling  them  ;  the  republican  form 
of  government  being  there  greatly  fubdiviiied,  veils 
aiuhority  fulRcient  in  every  part  of  it,  to  make  fuitable 
provilion  lor  their  own  fublillence;  and  the  tie  which 
unites  them,  regards  only  matters  of  public  concern. 
Had  the  whole  been  governed  by  one  fovereign,  or  by 
one  council,  this  important  matter  never  could  have 
been  effcftuated. 

It  would  be  inipoffible  for  the  moft  able  minifter 
that  ever  lived,  to  provide  nourilhmcnt  for  a  country 
fo  extended  as  France,  or  even  as  England,  fuppo- 
ling  thefe  as  fully  peopled  as  Holland  is ;  even  although 
it  Ihould  be  admitted  that  a  futiicient  quantity  of  food 
might  be  found  in  other  countries  for  their  fublillence. 
The  entcrprife  would  be  too  great,  abufes  would  mul- 
tiply ;  the  confequence  wouU1  be,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  die  for  want.  But  in  Holland  the  cafe  is  dif- 
ferent:  every  little  town  takes  care  of  its  own  inha- 
bitants ;  and  this  care  being  the  objed  of  application 
and  profit  to  fo  many  perfons,  is  accomplithcd  with 
fuccels. 

When  once  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  a  coun- 
try, that  food  muft  of  necciriiy  be  got  from  abroad  in 
order  to  feed  the  inhabitants  at  home,  the  corn-trade 
becomes  conliderable,  and  at  the  fame  time  certain,  re- 
gular, and  permanent.  This  was  the  cafe  in  Holland: 
as  the  inhabitants  were  induftrious,  the  ncctflary  con- 
fequence has  been,  a  very  extraordinary  multiplica- 
tion ;  and  at  the  fame  lime  iuch  an  abundance  of  grain', 
that,  inllead  of  being  in  want  thcmlclvcs,  they  often 
fupply  their  neighbours.  There  are  many  examples 
of  England's  being  li.pplied  with  grain  from  thence  ; 
and,  which  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  from  the  re- 
exportation of  the  very  produce  of  its  own  fruitiul 
foil. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  only  way  to  fup- 
.  port  induftry,  is  to  provide  a  fupply  of  ful-fiftence, 
conftantly  proportional  to  the  demnd  that  may  be 
made  for  it.  This  is  a  precaution  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceifary for  preventing  hurtful  competition.  This  is 
the  particular  care  of  the  Dutch  :  lo  long  as  it  can  be 
eflertual,  tiieir  ftate  can  fear  no  decline;  but  when- 
ever they  come  to  be  diftrtifcd  in  the  markets,  upon 
which  they  depend  for  iiibliftence,  they  will  (ink  into 
ruin.  It  is  by  mere  dint  of  frugality,  cheap  and  par- 
fiuionious  living,  that  the  navigation  of  this  induftri- 
ous people  is  fupported  Cotiilant  employment,  and 
aa   accntnulation  of   almoft  imperceptible  gains,   fill 
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their  coffirs  with  wealth,  in  fpite  of  the  large  outgo- 
ings to  which  their  own  proper  noiirilhment  yearly 
forces  them.  The  large  profits  upon  indullry  in  other 
countries  which  arc  no  proof  of  generolity,  bn'  a  fa- 
tal effeft  of  a  fcanty  fublK^ence,  is  far  from  dazzling 
their  eyes.  They  feldom  are  found  in  the  li(t  of 
competitors  at  any  foreign  port;  if  they  have  their 
cargo  to  difpofe  of,  they  wait  with  pleafure  in  their 
own  velTels,  confuming  their  own  provifions,  and  at 
lad  accept  of  what  others  have  left.  It  may  be  laid, 
that  many  other  circuinflances  concur  in  favour  ot  the 
Dutch,  hefides  the  article  of  fubliftence.  Without  dif- 
piiting  th's  matter,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  If  a  com- 
putation be  made  of  the  hands  employed  in  providing 
lubliftence,  and  of  ihufe  who  are  feverally  taken  up 
in  fupplying  every  other  want,  their  numbers  will  be 
found  nearly  to  bilance  one  anoiher  in  the  molt  luxu- 
rious countries.  Froin  this  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  article  of  food,  anionL^  the  lower  clalics,  mult  bear 
a  very  high  proportion  to  all  t])e  other  articles  of  their 


confiimpiion ;  and  therefore  a  dimuniiion  upon  the 
price  of  fubfirtence,  nuifl  be  of  infinite  confequence  to 
manufaaurers  who  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  From  this 
confideration,  let  us  judge  of  the  confequence  of  fuch 
augmentations  upon  the  price  of  grain  as  are  familiar 
tons;  30  or  ifi  per  cent,  feems  nothing.  Now  this 
augmentation  operates  upon  two-thirds,  at  leart,  of  the 
whole  expence  of  a  labouring  man  :  let  any  one  who 
lives  in  tolerable  afHuence  make  the  application  of  this 
to  hiinfelf,  and  examine  how  he  would  manage  his 
affairs,  if,  by  accidents  of  rainsor  winds,  his  expences 
were  10  rife  30  per  cent,  without  a  poinbility  of  re- 
ftraining  them  ;  for  this  is  unfortunately  the  cafe  with 
all  the  lower  clalFes.  Fromc  whence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  the  keeping  food  cheap,  and  ftill  more  the 
preftrving  it  at  all  times  at  an  equal  flandard,  is  the 
fount.-iin  ot  the  wealth  of  Holland  ;  and  that  any  hurt- 
ful competition  in  this  article  nHifi;  beget  a  diforder 
wliich  will  affect  the  whole  of  the  maiuifaaurers  of  a 
Itate. 
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Commercy      COMMERCY,  a  handfcme   town  of  France  in  the 
II  .       duchy  of  Bar,   with    the  title  of  a  principality,  and  a 

Commma-  lyun-niticeut  cattle.     It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mcnfe,  in 
J        E.  Long.  5.  24.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

COMMER.SONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  monophyllous,  five-parted, 
coroUiferous  perianthium,  with  fliarp  ovatcd  fegments; 
the  corolla  has  five  linear  petals  ;  the  Itamina  are  five 
very  Ihort  filaments  at  the  bafcs  of  the  petals  ;  the 
pericarpium  a  globular,  hard,  quinquelocular  nut,  with 
two  ovatcd  feeds  in  each  divilion. 

COMMINATION,  an  othce  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  appointed  to  be  read  on  Alh- 
Wcdnefday,  or  the  firit  day  of  Lent.  It  is  fubflitu- 
ted  in  the  room  of  that  godiy  difcipline  in  the  priinitive 
church,  by  which  (as  the  introduction  to  the  office 
cxprelTcs  it),  "  fuch  perfons,  as  llooJ  convidted  of  no- 
torious fins,  were  put  to  open  peuancc,  and  punilhcd 
in  this  world,  that  their  fouls  might  be  faved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  oihtrs,  admouiflied  by 
their  example,  might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend." 
This  difcipi'ne,  in  after  ages,  degenerated,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  into  a  formal  contcffion  of  fins  upon 
Alh-Wednel'iiy,  and  the  empty  ceremony  ot  fprink- 
ling  allies  upon  the  heads  of  the  people.  Our  re- 
fori'iers  wifely  rrjeOlcdthis  ceremony,  as  mere  Ihailow 
and  ;ho\v  ;  anJ  f.ibltiiuted  tliis office  in  its  room,  which 
is,  A  denunciation  oj  Cod^i  anger  and  judgmerJ  againjt 
jinners;  that  the  people,  being  apprized  of  God's 
wrath  and  indignation  againft  fin,  may  not,  through 
want  of  difcipline  in  the  church,  be  encouraged  to 
follow  and  purfue  them,  but  rather  be  moved  to 
fupply  that  difcipline  to  thcmfcljes,  and  fo  to  a- 
void  being  judged  and  condemned  at  the  tribunal  of 
God. 

COMMIiMATORY,  an  appellation  given  to  what- 
ever threatens  punifliment,  or  fomc  penalty.  Thus 
in  France,  when  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  return  un- 
der pain  of  deaih,  it  is  deemed  a  comviinatory  penal- 
ty ;  fince,  if  he  do  return,  it  is  not  lirictly  executed  ; 
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but  a  fecond  injumftion  is  laid  on  him. 


which   is  more  ("ommin- 


than  comminatory,  and,  from  the  day  of  the  date 
thercol,  imports  death  without  remedy. 

COMMINGES,  a  province  of  France,  45  miles  in 
length;  and  15  in  breadth;  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Gafcony,  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  on  the  ea(t  by 
Coullcrans,  and  on  the  weft  by  Bigorra.  Its  princi- 
pal trade  confilts  in  cattle,  mules,  and  corn.  St  Ber- 
trand  is  the  capital  town. 

COMMINUTION,  denotes  the  breaking, or  rather 
grinding,   a  body  to  very  fuiall  particles. 

COMMIRE  (John),  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  born 
at  Ambuifc  in  1625,  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the 
Jcfuits,  and  taugh;  polite  literature  and  divinity.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1702.  We  have  a  volume  of  his 
Latin  poems,  and  a  collection  of  his  pofthnmous 
works.  His  odes  and  fables  are  more  particularly  ad- 
mired. 

COMMISSARY,  in  the  ecclefiafiical  law,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  bifiiop,  who  exercifes  fpiritnal  jurifdiftion  in 
places  of  a  dioccft  fo  far  from  the  Epifcopal  fee,  that 
the  cliancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bifliop's 
principil  confifiory  court,  without  giving  them  too 
much  inconveniency. 

Co.VMissARr-Coiirt,  in  Scotland,  a  court  orignal- 
ly  conflitutcd  by  the  bilhops  for  executing  in  their 
name  an  ufurpcd  )urifdii5lion  ;  and  was  anciently  cal- 
led the  biJ}?op's  court,  curia  Chrijiianitatis,  or  coiijlflo- 
rial  court.  This  court  was  modelled  by  queen  Mary  at 
the  R-eformation,  and  it  continues  till  this  day. 

Commissary,  in  a  military  fenfc,  is  of  different 
forts. 

Commissary -General  of  the  Muften,  an  officer  ap- 
pointed  to  muller  the  army,  as  often  as  the  general 
thinks  proper,  in  order  to  know  the  flrength  of  each 
regiment  and  company,  to  receive  and  infpcft  the 
mn'dcr-rolls,  and  to  keep  an  exaft  flatc  of  the  llrength 
of  the  army. 

CoMMissAHv  of  Horfes,  an  officer  in  the  artillery, 
appointed  to  have  the  infpeflion  of  the  artillery-horfes, 
to  fee   them   muttered,  and  to  fend  fuch  orders  as  he 
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receives  from  ihe  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery, 
by  fome  of  ihe  conduflors  of  liorles,  of  wliich  he  has 
a  certain  number  for  iiis  alFulanis. 

CoMiMissAur  of  Provifons,  an  of?iccr  who  has  the 
charge  of  furnifliing  the  army  with  provifioiis. 

Commissary  of  Stores ,  an  officer  in  iheuriillery,  who 
has  the  charge  of  all  the  ftorcs,  fur  which  he  is  ac- 
countable to  the  otlice  of  ordnance. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the  warrant  or 
letters  patent,  which  all  perfons  excrcifing  jurifdi^tion 
have  to  empower  them  to  hear  or  determine  any  caiile 
or  fuit,  as  the  comniiirion  of  the  judge,  ire. 

CoMMJSSiox  of  Bai:kruptcy,  is  the  com miffion  that 
ilTiies  from  the  chancellor,  on  a  perfon's  becom- 
ing a  bankrupt  within  any  of  the  llatutes,  dircded  to 
certain  commilfiontrs  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  to  feciue  tlie  bankrupt's  lands  and  effei^ts  for  the 
faiisfaftion  of  his  creditors.     Sec   the  article  Bank- 

RDTT. 

The  proceedings  on  a  commiffion  of  bankrupt  may 
be  divided,  i.  Into  thofe  wliich  affect  the  bank- 
rupt himfelf.  2.  Into  thofe  which  affcft  his  proper- 
ty- 

r  I.  As  to  thole  of  the  former  kind,  there  mufl  in 
the  firfl  place  be  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by 
one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  L.  ico,  or  by  two  to 
the  amount  of  L.  150,  or  by  three  or  more  to  the 
amount  of  L.  200  ;  upon  which  he  grants  a  commif- 
fion to  fuch  difcrect  perfons  as  to  iiini  fliall  fccm  good, 
who  are  then  ftyied  commiffioners  of  bankrupt.  The 
petitioners,  to  prevent  malicious  applications,  mufl  be 
bound  in  a  fecurity  of  L.  200,  to  make  the  party  a- 
mends,  in  cafe  they  do  not  prove  him  a  bankrupt.  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  ihey  receive  any  nxuiey  or  ef- 
fedls  from  the  bankrupt,  as  a  recompenfe  for  filing 
out  the  commiffion,  fo  as  to  receive  more  than  their 
rateable  dividends  of  the  bankrupt's  ellate,  they  forfeit 
not  only  what  they  lliall  have  fo  received,  but  their 
whole  debt.  When  the  commiffion  is  awarded  and  if- 
f  led,  the  commiffioners  are  to  meet  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  commiffion,  and  to  be  allowed  a  fum  not  exceed- 
ing 20s.  per  dk-m  each,  at  every  fitting.  And  no  com- 
miffion of  bankruptcy  fhall  abate  or  be  void  on  any  de- 
riifc  of  the  crown. 

When  the  commiffioners  have  received  their  com- 
miffion, they  are  firft  to  receive  proof  of  the  pcrfun's 
being  a  trader,  and  having  committed  fome  aft  of 
bankruptcy  ;  and  then  to  declare  him  bankrupt,  if  pro- 
ved fo;  and  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the  gazette,  and 
at  the  fame  time  10  appoint  three  meetings.  At  one 
of  thefc  meetings  an  eledion  muft  be  made  of  af- 
ftgnees,  or  perfons  to  whom  the  bankrupt's  cftate  fhall 
be  affigned,  and  in  whom  it  fliall  be  veiled  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  creditors;  which  affignccs  are  chofcn  by 
the  major  part,  in  valae,  of  the  creditors  who  ihali 
then  have  proved  their  debts;  but  may  be  originally 
appointed  by  the  commiffioners,  and  afterwards  ap- 
proved or  rejeded  by  the  creditors  :  but  no  creditor 
fliall  be  admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  affignees, 
whofe  debt,  on  the  balance  of  accounts,  does  not 
amount  to  L.  10.  And  at  the  third  meeting  at  far- 
ihcft,  which  mufl  be  on  the  42d  day  after  the  adver- 
tifcmcnt  in  the  gazette,  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  al- 
fo  perfonally  ferved  upon  him,  or  left  at  his   ufual 


place  of  abode,  mull  furrender  himfelf  perfonally  to   Comniif- 
thc  commiffioners,  and  mull  thenceforth  in  all  refpeifls      Non- 
conform to  the  dircftions  of  the  llatutes  of  bankrupt-  ^— v— ' 
cy  ;  or,  ill   default   thereof,  fliall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  and   fliall  fuffer  death,  and 
his  goods  and  ellatc  fhall  be  dividcd.among  his  credi- 
tors. 

Ill  cafe  the  bankrupt  abfconds,  or  is  likely  to  run 
away  between  the  time  of  the  commiliion  illbed  and 
the  laft  day  of  furrender,  he  may,  by  warrant  from 
any  judge  or  juflice  of  the  peace,  be  apprehended  and 
committed  to  the  county  gaol,  in  order  to  be  forth- 
coming to  the  commiffioners,  who  are  alio  empower- 
ed iramediately  to  grant  a  warrant  for  feiziiig  his 
goods  and  papers. 

When  the  bankrupt  appears,  il;e  commiffioners  are 
to  examine  him  touching  all  maittrs  relaiing  to  his 
trade  and  cffeifls.  They  may  alfo  fiimmon  before  ihem, 
and  examine,  the  bankrupt's  wife,  and  any  other  pcr- 
fon  whaifotver,  as  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  bank- 
rupt's afiairs:  And  in  cjfe  any  of  them  fiiall  refufe  to 
anfwer,  or  Ihall  not  anfwrr  fully,  to  any  lawful  qucf- 
tiou,  or  fiiall  refufe  to  fubfcribc  fuch  their  examina- 
tion, the  commiffioners  may  commit  them  to  prifoa 
without  bail,  till  they  make  and  fign  a  full  anfwrr  ; 
tlie  commiffioners  fpecifying  in  their  warrant  of  com- 
mitment the  queftion  fo  refufed  to  be  anfwered.  And 
any  gaoler,  permitting  fuch  pcrfon  to  efcape  or  go  ouc 
of  prifon,  fliall  forfeit  L.  joo  to  the  creditors. 

The  bankrupt  upon  this  examination,  is  bound,  up- 
on pain  of  deaih,  to  make  a  full  difcovery  of  all  his 
eAatc  and  efTcfts  as  well  in  cxpedtancy  as  pofleffion, 
and  how  he  has  difpofcd  of  the  fame;  together  with 
all  books  and  writings  relating  thereto  ;  and  is  to  de- 
liver up  all  in  his  power  to  the  commiffioners  (ex- 
cept the  necelTary  apparel  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
his  children)  ;  or,  in  cafe  he  conceals  or  embezzles 
any  ef}"e«5ls  10  the  amount  of  L.  20,  or  with-holds  any 
book  or  writings,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  credi- 
tors, he  Ihall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

After  the  time  allowed  the  bankrupt  for  fuch  difco- 
very is  expired,  any  other  pcrfon  voluntarily  difco- 
vering  any  part  of  his  eflate  before  unknown  to  the 
affignees,  fhall  be  entitled  to  fivt  per  ce>:t.  out  of  the 
effeds  fo  difcovered,  and  fuch  farther  reward  as  the 
affignees  and  commiffioners  lliill  think  proper.  And 
any  truflee  wilfully  concealing  the  eflate  of  any  bank- 
rupt, after  the  expiration  of  42  days,  fhall  forfeit 
L.  100,  and  double  the  value  of  the  eflate  concealed, 
to  the  creditors. 

Hitherto  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  creditors ; 
and  the  law  feems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  fevere  againft 
the  bankrupt;  but,  in  cafe  he  proves  honefl,  it  makes 
him  fwU  amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  feveriiy.  For, 
if  the  bankrupt  hath  made  an  ingenuous  difcovery, 
hath  conformed  to  the  direiflions  of  the  law,  and  hath 
acScd  in  all  points  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  bis  creditors  j 
and  if  they,  or  tour  pans  in  five  of  them  in  number 
and  value  (but  none  of  them  creditors  for  lefs  than 
L.  20),  will  lign  a  certificate  to  that  purport;  the 
commiffioners  are  then  to  authenticate  fuch  certificate 
under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  to  tranfmit  it  to  the 
lord  chancellor  :  and  he,  or  two  judges  whom  he  fhall 
appoint,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt  rhat  fuch  cer- 
tificate 
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Commir-  tificate  was  obtaineil  without  fraud,  may  allow  the 
C""^  fame  ;  or  difallow  it,  upon  caufe  Ihown  by  any  of  the 
"  creditors  of  the  bankrupt. 

If  no  caiife  be  (liown  to  the  contrary,  the  certifi- 
cate is  allowed  of  courfe  ;  and  then  the  bankrupt  is 
intitled  to  a  decent  and  reafonable  allowance  out  of 
his  effefts,  for  his  future  fupport  and  maintenance, 
and  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  honell  induftry.  This  al- 
lowance is  alfo  in  proportion  to  his  former  good  be- 
haviour, in  the  early  difcovery  of  the  decline  of  his 
affairs,  and  thereby  giving  his  creditors  a  larger  di- 
vidend. For  if  his  eSetts  will  not  pay  one  half  of  his 
debts,  or  los.  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  commiffioners  and  alfignees,  to  have  a  compe- 
tent fum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  fcr  cott. ;  but 
if  they  pay  los.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
S per  cent.;  if  I2s.  and  6d.  then  l\  per  cent.;  and  if 
ijs.  in  the  pound,  then  the  bankrupt  ihall  be  allow- 
ed iQ  per  ceJ!t. ;  provided  that  fuch  allowance  do  not 
in  the  firft  cafe  exceed  L.  200,  in  the  Iccond  L.  250, 
and  in  the  third  L.  300. 

Beddes  this  allowance,  he  has  alfo  an  indemnity 
granted  him,  of  being  free  and  difcharged  for  ever 
from  all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a 
bankrupt;  even  though  judgment  (hall  have  been  ob- 
tained againft  him,  and  he  lies  in  prifon  upon  execution 
for  fuch  debts ;  and,  for  that  among  other  purpofes, 
all  proceedings  on  commiflion  of  bankrupt,  are,  on  pe- 
tition, to  be  entered  on  record,  as  a  perpetual  bar 
againlt  anions  to  be  commenced  upon  this  account  : 
though,  in  general,  the  produflion  of  the  certificate 
properly  allowed  (hall  be  fufiicient  evidence  of  all  pre- 
vious proceedings.  Thus  the  bankrupt  becomes  a 
clear  man  again  ;  and,  by  the  alEllance  of  his  allow- 
ance and  his  own  induftry,  may  become  a  nit  ful  mem- 
ber of  the  commonwealth  :  v>?hich  is  the  rather  to  be 
(xpefled,  as  he  canno:  be  intitled  to  thcfe  benefits, 
but  by  the  teftimony  of  his  creditors  ihemfelvts  of 
his  houeil  and  ingenuous  difpofition  ;  and  unlefs  his 
failures  have  been  owing  to  misfortunes,  rather  than 
to  mifconduft  and  extravagance. 

2.  As  to  the  proceedings  which  affcft  the  bankrupt's 
property. 

By  virtue  of  the  flatutes  before  mentioned,  all  the 
perfonal  eftaie  and  effeils  of  ihe  bankrupt  are  con- 
(idercd  as  verted,  by  tlie  aft  of  bankruptcy,  in  the 
future  afTignees  of  his  commiffioners,  whether  they  be 
goods  in  adlual  polFclIion,  or  debts,  contrafts,  and  o- 
ther  chofts  in  artion  ;  and  the  commilfioners  by  their 
warrant  may  caufe  any  houfe  or  tenement  of  the 
bankrupt  to  be  broken  open,  in  order  to  enter  upon 
and  fcize  the  fame.  And  when  the  alfignecs  are  cho- 
fen  or  approved  by  the  creditors,  the  cominiilioners 
are  to  affign  every  thing  over  to  thtm  ;  and  the 
property  of  every  part  of  the  eflaie  is  thereby  as 
fully  veiled  in  them  as  it  was  in  the  bankrupt  him- 
felf,  and  they  liave  the  fame  remedies  to  recover  it. 

The  property  veiled  in  the  allignees  is  the  whole 
that  the  bankrupt  had  in  himfelf,  at  the  lime  he  com- 
mitted the  firll  ad  of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  been 
veftcd  in  him  fince,  before  his  debts  are  fatisticd  or 
agreed  for.  Therefore  it  is  nfually  faid,  that  once  a 
bankrupt,  an.l  always  a  bankrupt:  by  which  is  meant, 
that  a  plain  dired  aft  of  bankruiucy  once  committed, 
cannot  be  purged,  or  explained  away,  by  any  fubfe- 


quent  conduct,  as  a  dubious  equivocal  art  may  be  ;  but  CommiA 
tliat,  it  a  commiirion  is  afterwards  awarded,  the  com-  Con- 
iniilion  and  the  property  of  the  .Tffignees  lliall  have  a  re-  '  ^— ' 
lation,  or  reference,  back  to  the  (irll  and  original  adlof 
bankruptcy.  In  fo  much  that  all  tranfaflions  of  the 
bankrupt  are  from  that  time  abibhitely  null  and  void, 
cither  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  his  property  or 
the  receipt  of  his  debts  from  fuch  as  arc  privy  to  his 
bankruptcy ;  for  they  are  no  longer  his  property,  or 
his  debts,  but  thofe  of  the  future  affignees.  And  if  an 
execution  be  fued  out,  but  not  ferved  and  executed 
on  the  bankrupt's  etiTefts  till  after  the  adt  of  bank- 
ruptcy, it  is  void,  as  againft  the  allignees.  But  the 
king  is  not  bound  by  this  fiftitious  relation,  nor  is 
within  the  flatutes  of  bankrupts;  for  if,  after  the  aft 
ol  bankruptcy  committed,  and  before  the  allignment 
of  his  effect:;,  and  extent  ilfues  for  the  debt  of  the 
crown,  the  goods  arc  bound  thereby.  In  France  this 
doftnae  of  rcldtion  is  carried  to  a  very  great  length; 
for  there,  every  aft  of  a  merchant,  for  10  days  prece- 
dent to  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  is  prelbmed  to  be  frau- 
dulent, and  is  therefore  void.  But  in  England  the  law 
Hands  upon  a  more  reafonable  fooling  :  for  as  thefe 
afts  of  bankruptcy  may  fometimes  be  I'ecrct  to  all  but 
a  tew,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  trade  to  carry 
this  notion  to  its  utmoll  length,  it  is  provided  by  flat. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  that  no  money  paid  by  a  bankrupt 
10  a  bona  fide,  or  real  creditor,  in  a  courfe  of  trade, 
even  after  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  done,  fliall  be  liable 
to  be  refunded.  Nor  by  flat,  i  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  ihall  any 
debtor  of  a  bankrupt  that  pays  him  his  debt  without 
knowing  of  his  bankruptcy,  be  liable  to  account  for  it 
again.  The  intention  of  this  relative  power  beint^ 
only  to  reach  fraudulent  tranfaftions,  and  not  to  dif» 
trefs  the  fair  trader. 

The  affignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  re- 
covering this  property  fb  verted  in  them,  by  their  own 
authority  ;  but  cannot  commence  a  fuit  in  equity,  nor 
compound  any  debts  owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer 
any  matters  to  arbitration,  without  the  confent  of  the 
creditors,  or  the  major  part  of  them  in  value,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  purfuancc  of  notice  in  the  ga- 
zette. 

When  they  have  got  in  all  the  effefts  they  can  rea- 
fonably  hope  for,  and  reduced  them  to  ready  money, 
the  affignees  mull,  within  12  months  after  the  com- 
miffton  iffiied,  give  21  days  notice  to  the  creditors  of 
a  meeting  for  a  dividend  or  dillribution  ;  at  which 
time  they  muft  produce  their  accounts,  and  verify 
them  upon  oath,  if  required.  And  then  the  commif- 
fioners fhall  dircft  a  dividend  lobe  made,  at  fo  much 
in  the  pound,  to  all  creditors  who  have  before  proved 
or  ihall  then  prove,  their  debts.  This  dividend  muft 
be  made  equally,  and  in  a  rateable  proportion,  to  all 
the  creditors,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  debts  ; 
no  regard  being  had  to  the  quality  of  them.  Mort- 
gages, indeed,  for  which  the  creditor  has  a  real  fecu- 
riiy  in  his  own  hands,  are  entirely  fafe  ;  for  the  com- 
tniffion  of  bankrupt  reaches  only  the  equity  of  re- 
demption. So  are  alfo  perfonal  debts,  where  the  cre- 
ditor has  a  chattel  in  his  hands,  or  a  pledge  or  pawn, 
for  the  payment,  or  has  taken  the  debtors  lands  or 
goods  in  execution.  And,  upon  the  equity  of  the 
flat.  8  An.  c.  14  (which  direfts,  that  upon  all  execu- 
tions of  goods  bein^  on  any  premiffes  demifed  to  a  te* 
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C'ommif-  nant  one  year's  rent  and  no  more  Ihall,  if  due,  be 
Con.  paid  to  tlie  landlord)  it  hath  alfo  been  held,  that  under 
Commif-  J  coininillion  ot  bankrupt,  which  is  in  the  iiaiiire  of  a 
.  ''°''''''-  ihiuie  exccmioii,  the  landlord  Ihall  be  allowed  his  ar- 
rears of  rent  10  the  fame  amount,  in  preference  to  o- 
ther  creditors,  even  though  he  hath  neglected  to  dif- 
trcin  while  the  goods  remained  on  the  prcmilFes  ; 
which  he  is  otherwife  intitied  to  do  for  his  entire 
rent,  be  the  quantum  what  it  may..  But  otherwife 
judgments  and  recognizances  (both  which  are  debts 
of  record,  and  therefore  at  other  times  have  a  pri- 
ority), and  alfo  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or  fpe- 
ciai  inllrument  (whicli  are  called  debts  by  fpeciahy, 
and  are  ufjally  the  next  in  order),  ihefe  are  all  put  on 
a  level  with  debts  by  mere  I'lmple  contrafl,  and  all 
paid  pari  p^Jj"-  Nay,  fo  far  is  this  matter  carried, 
that,  by  the  expreis  provil'ion  of  the  ftatutes,  debts 
not  due  at  the  time  of  the  dividend  made,  as  bonds 
or  notes  of  hand,  payable  at  a  future  day,  dial]  be 
paid  equally  with  the  relt,  allowing  a  difcount  or 
drawback  in  proportion.  And  infurances  and  oWi- 
gations  upon  bottomry  or  refpondcntia,  bona  fide, 
made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
commilFion  is  awarded,  fliall  be  looked  upon  in  the 
fame  light  as  debts  coiitrai5led  before  any  b<St  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Within  ]8  months  after  the  coinmifTion  ilTued,  a 
fecond  and  final  dividend  fliall  be  made,  unlefs  all  the 
eif'tfts  were  exhaufled  by  the  lirlt.  And  if  any  fur- 
plus  remains  after  paying  the  creditor  his  full  debt,  it 
Ihall  be  reflored  to  the  bankrupt.  This  is  a  cafe 
which  fometimes  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  invo- 
luntarily, or  at  lealt  unwarily,  commit  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy, by  abfconding  and  the  like,  while  their  efTefts 
are  more  than  fuflicient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And 
if  any  fupicious  or  malevolent  creditor  will  take  the 
advantage  of  fuch  ails,  and  fue  out  a  commiflion,  the 
bankrupt  has  no  remedy,  but  mufl  quietly  iubmit  to 
the  efFcfts  of  his  own  imprudence  :  except  that,  upon 
fatisfai^iion  made  to  all  the  creditors,  the  conimiliion 
maybe  fuperfeded.  This  cafe  may  alfo  happen  when 
a  knave  is  defirous  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and 
is  compelled,  by  a  commiffion,  to  do  them  that  juffice 
which  otherwife  lie  wanted  to  evade.  And  there- 
fore, thoujh  the  ufual  rule  is,  that  all  intereff  on  debts 
carrying  intereft  Ihall  ccafe  from  the  time  of  iifuing 
the  commiffion,  yet  in  cafe  of  a  furplus  left  after  pay- 
ment of  every  debt,  fuch  intereft  ihall  ay;ain  revive, 
and  be  chargeable  on  the  bankrupt  or  his  reprefen- 
tatives. 

C'jM.niissio.^  of  Lioiacy,  ifTues  out  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  whether  a  perfon  reprefented  to  be  a  luna- 
tic, be  fo  or  not.     See  Lunacy. 

Commission  of 'Te'nids,  a  court  in  Edinburgh,  which 
came  in  place  of  a  committee  of  the  Sconifli  parli- 
ament, for  ereiling  new  pari  flies  and  valuing  teinds 
for  the  fupport  of  the  clergy.  It  is  vefled  in  the  Lords 
offeffion.     See  Law,  n°  clix.   11. 

CoMMisioN  Officer  J.     See  Officers. 

CcMMiasioN,  in  commerce.     See  Factorage. 

COMMISSIONER,  a  perfon  authorifed  by  com- 
miffion, letters  patent,  or  other  lawful  warrant  to 
examine  any  matters,  or  execute  any  lawful  commif- 
fion. 


Commissioner  in  the  General  Ajfev/lily  of  the  church    Commif- 


of  Scotland.     See  Assembly  (General). 

Commissioners  of  the  Cujioms.  See  Custom  s. 

Commissioners  f  Excije.     See  Excise. 

CoMMissioxLRs  of  the  Navy.     See  Navy. 

Lords  CoMMissiohKRs  of  the  Treafury.  See  Trea- 
sury and  KxcHEouER. 

COMMISSLRE,  a  term  ufed  by  feme  authors,  for 
the  fmall  meaiufts  or  interllices  of  bodies;  or  ihe 
lilile  clefts beiwetn  ihepaniclts;  cfpecialiy  when  lliofe 
particles  arc  broadilii  and  flat,  and  lie  coniiguous  to 
one  another,  like  thin  plates  or  lamellae.  The  word 
literally  figniiies  a  joining,  or  conn<fting  of  one  thing 
to  another. 

Commissure,  in  architeiflure,  &c.  denotes  the 
joint  of  two  flone.";,  or  the  application  of  the  furface  of 
the  one  to  that  of  the  other.     See  Masonry. 

Among  anaiomifts,  commiilureis  fometimesalfoufed 
for  a  future  of  the  cranium  or  Ikull. 

COMMITMENT,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  fending 
to  prifon  a  perfon  who  has  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 
This  takes  place  where  the  offence  is  not  bailable,  or 
the  party  cannot  find  bail  ;  mull  he  by  proper  war- 
rant, containing  the  caufe  of  the  commiinicnt  ;  and 
continues  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  coiirfc  of  law 
(fee  Trial)  ;  imprifoumcm  being  intended  only  for 
fafe  cullody,  and  not  tor  puniflimeni  (See  Arrest- 
ment and  Bail).  In  this  dubious  interval  between 
the  commitment  and  trial,  a  prifoner  ought  to  be  ufed 
with  the  utmoft  humanity  ;  and  neither  be  loaded 
with  needlefs  fetters  or  fubje>Sed  to  other  hardfhips 
than  fuch  as  are  abfoluiely  rrquillte  for  the  purpofe  of 
confinement  only:  though  what  are  fo  requili;e  mull 
too  often  be  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  gaolers  ;  who 
are  frequently  a  niercilcfs  race  of  men,  and,  by  being 
converlant  in  fcenes  of  mifery,  fieeled  againfl  any  ten- 
der fenfation. 

COMMITTEE,  one  or  more  perfons  10  whom  the 
conlideraiion  or  ordering  of  a  matter  is  referred,  either 
by  fomc  court,  or  by  the  confent  of  parties  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

Committee  oj  rarHa7neiit,  a  certain  number  of 
members  appointed  by  the  houfe  for  the  examination 
of  a  bill,  making  a  report  of  an  inquiry,  proccfs  of  the 
houf(,  &c.  See  Parliament. 

Sometimes  the  whole  houfe  is  refolved  into  a  com- 
mitiee  ;  on  which  occalion  each  perfon  has  a  right  to 
fpeak  and  reply  as  much  and  as  often  as  hepleafes  ;  an 
expedient  they  ufually  have  recourfe  to  in  exiraordina- 
ry  cafes,  and  where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  can- 
valFed.  When  the  houfe  is  not  in  a  commitiee,  each 
gives  his  opinion  regularly,  and  is  only  allowed  to 
Ipeak  once,  unlefs  to  explain  himfelf. 

The  (landing  committees,  appointed  by  every  new 
parliament,  are  thofe  of  privileges  and  eleijlions,  of 
religion,  of  grievances,  of  courts  of  juflice,  and  of 
trade,  though  only  the  former  aft. 

COMMIXTION,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of  ac- 
quiring property,  by  mixing  or  blending  together  dif- 
ferent fubflances  belonging  to  different  proprietors. 
See  Law,  Part  III.  N°  clxii.  8. 

COMMODATE,  Cojimodatum,  in  the  civil ju- 
rifprudcnce,  the  loan  or  free  conccffion  of  any  thing 
moveable  or  immoveable,  for  a  certain  time,  on  con- 
dition 
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umniodl-  ditioii  of  rcfloring  again  the  fame  indivitiual  afier  a 
anus  certain  term.  I'lie  commodate  is  a  kind  of  loan  ; 
II  there  is  this  difference,  however,  between  a  loan  and 

.'ommon.^  a  commodate,  that  the  latter  is  gratis,  and  does  not 
transfer  the  property :  the  thing  mull  be  returned  in 
ellence,  and  without  impairment ;  lo  that  things  which 
coiifume  by  ufe  or  time  cannot  be  objects  of  a  com- 
modate, but  of  a  loan  ;  in  regard  they  may  be  return- 
ed in  kind,  though  not  in  identity.  Sec  Law,  Part  III. 
N"  clxxiii.  8. 

COMMODIANUS  (Gazceus),  a  Chrillian  author 
in  the  4th  century,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Latin  verle, 
intitlcd  InJtruiftions  ;  the  moral  of  which  is  excellent, 
but  the  verfe  extremely  heavy,  M.  Davics  publilhed 
a  fine  edition  of  it  in  1711,  at  the  end  of  Minncius 
Felix. 

COjMMODITY,  in  a  general  fcnfc,  denotes  all 
forts  of  wares  and  merchandizes  whatlbevcr  iJiat  a  per- 
fon  deals  or  trades  in. 

Stdplc  Commodities,  fuch  wares  and  merchandizes 
as  are  commonly  and  readily  fold  in  a  market  or  ex- 
ported abroad  ;  being  for  the  moil  part  the  proper 
produce  or  manufadure  of  the  country. 

COMMODORE,  a  general  odicer  in  the  Briiilli 
marine,  inverted  with  the  command  of  a  detachment 
of  (hips  of  war  dellined  on  any  particular  cnterprife, 
during  which  time  he  bears  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army,  and  is  diflinguilhed  from  the  in- 
ferior lliips  of  his  fquadron  by  a  broad  red  pendant 
tapering  towards  the  outer  end,  and  fometimes  fork- 
ed. The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Spanilh,  comen- 
diuicii-. 

Commodore  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  fonie  feleftfliip 
in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  leads  the  van  in  time 
of  war,  and  carries  a  light  in  his  top  ro  conducf  the  reft, 
and  keep  them  together.  He  is  always  the  oldefl  cap- 
tain in  the  fleet  he  commands. 

COMMODUS  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus),  fon  of 
M.  Antoninus,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  Roman 
empire.  He  was  naturally  cruel  and  fond  of  indul- 
ging his  licentious  propenfities.  He  wilhed  to  be  cal- 
led Herctilus  ;  and,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his 
flioulders  with  a  lion's  fkin,  and  armed  his  hand  with 
a  knotted  club.  He  publicly  fought  with  the  gladi- 
ators, and  boafted  of  his  dexterity  in  killing  the  wild 
beafls  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  ho- 
nours from  the  fenate,  and  they  were  granted.  He 
was  wont  to  put  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity  of  gold 
dud  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bare-headed  in 
the  funfhine,  his  head  glittered  as  if  furrounded  with 
fun-beams.  Martia,  one  of  his  concubines,  whofe 
death  he  had  prepared,  poifoned  him  ;  but  as  the  poi- 
fon  did  not  quickly  operate,  he  was  ftrangled  by  a 
wreftler.  He  died  in  the  31ft  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  1 3th  of  his  reigu.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  he 
never  trailed  himfelf  to  a  barber ;  but  alvfays  burnt 
his  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfuis. 
A.  D.  192. 

COMMON,  Communis,  fomething  that  belongs  to 
all  alike  :  is  owned  or  allowed  by  all ;  and  not  confined 
to  this  more  than  that.  In  which  fenfe,  cowwo;;  flands 
Vol.  V. 


oppofed  to  proi'cr,  peculiar,  &c.     TIuis,  the  eartli  is  Comnior 

laid  to  be  our  avniion  mother ;  in  the  flrll  or  golden  " "^ — 

age  all  things  were  in  con.mun,  as  well  as  the  fun  and 
elements  :  the  name  animal  is  co;/.»;;o;;  to  man  and  bcaft; 
that  of  fubftance  to  body  and  fpirit. 

Coi>\h\o'H,Crjiii!iitii!ia,  (i.e.  qiicd ad ownes pertiriet), 
in  law  lignifies  that  foil,  liicule  whereof  is  common  to 
a  patticular  town  or  lordlhip;  or  it  is  a  profit  that  a  man 
hath  in  the  land  of  another  pcrfon,  ufually  in  common 
with  others  ;  or  a  right  which  a  pcrlbn  hath  to  put  his 
cattle  to  pafture  into  ground  that  is  not  his  own. 
And  there  is  not  only  common  of  pafture,  but  alfo 
comm.on  of  pifcary,  common  of  eftovers,  common  of 
turbary,  &c.  And  in  all  cafes  of  common,  the  law 
doth  much  refped;  the  cuftora  of  the  place  ;  for  there 
the  rule  is,  co/ifuctndo  loci  cjf  obferviiiida.  See  Com- 
mon t  v . 

CoMMos  Council.     See  Council. 

Common  Law,  that  body  of  law  received  as  rules 
in  Great  Britain,  before  any  ftatute  was  enaded 
in  parliament  to  alter  the  fan.e.  See  Law,  Part  11. 
n°  36. 

Commus-fl4cf.  Book,  is  a  regifter  of  what  things 
occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  courfe  of  a  man's 
thinking  or  lludy,  fo  difpoftd  as  that  among  a  num- 
ber of  lubjeds  any  one  may  be  eaffly  found.  The  ad- 
vantages of  niaking  a  common-place  book  are  many  : 
it  not  only  makes  a  man  read  with  accuracy  and  at- 
tention, but  induces  him  infenfibly  to  think  for  him- 
felf, provided  he  confiders  it  not  fo  much  as  a  regifter 
of  i'entiments  that  ftrike  him  in  the  courfe  of  reading, 
but  as  a  regifter  of  his  own  tlioughis  upon  vaiiousfub- 
jcds.  Many  valuable  thoughts  occur  even  to  men  of 
no  extraordinary  genius.  'I'hcfe,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  common-place  book,  are  generally  loft 
both  to  himfelf  and  others.  There  are  various  me- 
thods of  arranging  common-place  books;  that  of  Mr 
Locke  is  as  good  as  any  that  have  hitherto  been  con- 
trived. 

The  firll  page  of  the  book  yon  intend  to  take  down 
their  common-place  in,  is  to  ferve  as  a  kind  of  index 
to  the  whole,  and  to  contain  references  to  every  place 
or  matter  therein  :  in  the  commodious  contrivance  of 
which  index,  fo  as  it  may  admit  of  a  fufficicnt  copia  or 
variety  of  materials,  without  any  confulion,  all  the  fe- 
cret  of  the  method  confifts. 

In  order  to  this,  the  firft  page,  as  already  mention- 
ed, or,  for  more  room,  the  two  firft  pages  that  front 
each  other,  are  to  be  divided,  by  parallel  lines,  into 
2  J  equal  parts  ;  whereof  every  fifth  line  is  to  bediftin- 
guilhed  by  its  colour  or  other  circumftance.  Thefe 
lines  are  to  be  cut  perpendicidarly  by  others,  drawn 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  in  the  feveral  fpaces  thereof, 
the  feveral  letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  capital  andmi- 
niifcle,  are  to  be  duly  wrote. 

The  form  of  the  lines  and  divifions,  both  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  let- 
ters therein,  will  be  conceived  from  the  following  fpe- 
cimen;  wherein,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  here  lliown  in  the 
firft  four,  J,  B,  C,  and  D. 

E  c  J 
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The  index  of  the  common- place  book  thus  formed, 
matters  are  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing 
therein. 

In  order  to  this,  confider  to  what  head  the  thing 
you  would  enter  is  moll:  naturally  referred  ;  and  un- 
der which  one  would  be  led  to  look  for  fucli  a  thing  : 
in  thisliead,  or  word,  regard  is  had  to  the  initial  let- 
ter, and  the  firft  vowel  that  follows  it ;  which  are  the 
charaderillic  letters  whertou  all  the  nfe  of  the  index 
depends. 

Suppofe  (i.  gr.)  I  would  enter  down  a  palFage  that 
refers  to  the  head  kcanty .  B,  I  confider,  is  the  initial 
letter,  and  i  the  tirft  vowel  :  then,  looking  upon  the 
index  for  the  partition  B,  and  therein  the  line  c 
(which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whole  tirll  letter  is  />, 
and  firll  vowel  e  ;  as  b:auty,  beneficence,  bread,  breed- 
ing, blemijhes),  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down 
to  direa  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words  of 
this  charatteriftic  have  heen  entered,  I  turn  forward 
to  the  firrt  blank  page  I  find  (which,  in  a  frelh  book, 
as  this  is  fappoled  to  be,  will  be  page  ad),  and  here 
write  what  I  have  occalion  for  on  the  head  beauty  ,- 
beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting  all 
tlie  other  fubfervient  lines,  that  the  head  may  Hand 
out  and  Ihowitfclf :  this  done,  I  enter  the  pa ^e  where 
it  is  wrote,  viz.  2,  in  the  index  in  the  fpace  B  e ;  from 
which  time,  the  clafs  /'  e  becomes  wholly  in  policliiun 
of  the  2d  and  51!  pages,  which  are  conligned  to  letters 
of  tills  cluiratleriftic. 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  number  already  entered 
in  the  fpace  B  e,  I  mult  have  turned  to  the  page,  and 
]iave  wrote  my  matter  in  what  room  was  left  therein  : 
fo,  if  after  entering  the  pallage  on  beauty,  I  Ihould 
have  occafion  for  benevole>:ce,  or  the  like,  finding  the 
number  2  already  pollelied  of  the  fpace  of  this  cha- 
rafteriftic,  I  begin  the  pallage  on  benevoltnce  in  the 
remainder  of  the  page,  which  not  containing  the  whole, 
I  carry  it  on  to  page  qd,  which  is  alfo  for  b  e  ;  and  add 
the  number  ^  in  the  index. 

Common  Picas,  inEngland,  is  one  of  the  king's  courts 
now  held  conftintly  inWeflminfter-hall,  but  in  former 
times  was  moveable. 

All  civil  caufes,  as  well  real  as  perfonal,  are,  or 
were  formerly,  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the 
flrift  law  of  tlie  land.  In  perfonal  and  mixed  actions 
it  has  a  concurrent  jurifdiftion  with  the  king's  bench, 
but  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  The 
adious  belonging  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  come 
thither  by  original,  as  arrefls  and  outlav/ries  ;  or  by 
privilege,  or  attachment  for  or  againfl  privileged  per- 
fons;  or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  by/ f'/zr, 
recordari,  accedas  ad  curiam,  writ  of  falfe  judgment,  &c. 


The  chief  judge  of  this  court  is  called  lord  chief  jufiice 
oj  the  comihon  pleai,  who  is  allilled  by  three  other  judg- 
es. The  other  oflicers  of  the  court  ar^  the  ciijios  bre- 
viiim,  who  is  the  chief  clerk  ;  three  prothonotaries, 
and  ilicir  Iccondaries  ;  the  clerk  of  the  warrants,  clerk 
of  the  elfoins,  14  tilazers,  4  cxigentors,  a  clerk  of  the 
juries,  the  chirographer,  the  clerk  of  the  king's  lil- 
vcr,  clerk  of  the  treafury,  clerk  of  the  leal,  clerk  of 
the  outlawries,  clerk  ot  the  inrolment  of  fines  and  re- 
coveries, and  clerk  of  the  errors. 

CoMMON-l  rayer\%\\v:  liturgy  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land :  (See  Liturgy.)  Clergymen  are  10  ule  the  pub- 
lic form  of  prayers  pi'tfci  ibed  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer :  and  reluling  to  do  fo,  or  uling  any  other  pub- 
lic prayers,  are  piniilhable  by  Hat.  i  £liz.  c.  ii. 

Common,  in  grammar,  dcnoies  the  gender  of  nouns 
which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  I'txes:  thus,  pa- 
rchi,  "  a  parent,"  is  of  the  common  gender. 

Common,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  an  angle,  line, 
or  the  like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures. 

Common  Divifor,  a  quantity  or  number  which  ex- 
actly divides  two  or  more  other  quantities  or  numbers, 
without  leaving  any  remainder. 

COMMONALTY,  the  lower  of  the  two  divifions 
of  the  civil  itate.     See  Civil  Stale. 

The  commonalty,  in  Britain,  like  the  nobility,  are 
divided  into  levcral  degrees  :  and  as  the  lords,  though 
different  in  rank,  yet  all  of  them  are  peers  in  refptdt 
of  their  nobility  ;  fo  the  commoners,  though  fome  aie 
greatly  fiiperior  to  others,  yet  all  are  in  law  common- 
alty, in  refpeft  of  their  want  of  nobility. 

1.  The  tirlh  name  of  dignity  next  beneath  a  peer 
was  anciently   that  of  vida?//ei,  vice-doinini,  or  valva- 

fors  ;  who  are  mentioned  by  ancient  lawyers  as  vi- 
ri  viagnte  dignitatis ;  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  fpeaks  high- 
ly of  them.  Yet  they  are  now  quite  out  of  ufc  ;  and 
our  legal  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  upon  even  their 
original  or  ancient  office. 

2.  Now,  therefore,  the  firR  perfonal  dignity  after  the 
nobility  is  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  George,  or  of 
the  garter,  firlt  inltituted  by  Edw.  IIL  A.  D.  i;?44. 

3.  Next  (but  not  till  after  certain  official  dignities, 
as  privy-counfellors,  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
and  duchy  of  Lancafter,  the  chief  jufiice  of  the  king's 
bench,  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  and  the  other  Engliih 
judges),  follows  a  knight  banneret ;  who  indeed,  by 
ftatutes  5  Richard  II.  flat.  2.  c.  4.  and  14  Richard  II. 
c.  1 1,  is  ranked  next  after  barons  ;  and  his  precedence 
before  the  younger  fons  of  vifcouiits  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  order  of  King  James  I.  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign.  But  in  order  to  intitle  him  to  this  rank,  he 
mnll  have  been  created  by  the  king  in  perfon,  in  the 

field. 
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Common-  field,  under  the  royal  banners,  in  lime  of  ojKii  war; 
alty.      elle  he  ranks  after. 

Commoner  ^_  Baronets  ;  who  are  the  next  in  order ;  which  title 
is  a  dignity  of  inheritance,  created  by  letters  patent, 
and  ufually  defcendiblc  to  the  iirue-malc.  bee  Baro- 
nets. 

5.  'ticKi  foWaw  bihhts  of  the  Bath.     See  Bath. 

6.  The  laft  of  thele  inferior  nobility  are  knights  ba- 
chelors ;  the  moll  ancient,  though  the  lowell,  order  of 
knighthood  in  Britain.     See  Bachelor. 

7.  The  above,  with  thofc  enumerated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Nobility,  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  arc  all  the 
names  of  dignity  in  Britain  ;  efquires  iwAgenttemen  be- 
ing only  names  of  ■worjhip.  But  before  thefc  lail  the 
heralds  rank  all  colonels,  ferjcauts  at  law,  and  doctors 
in  the  three  learned  profellions. 

8.  Efquires  iXiiS.  geutUiucii  hx^  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  who  obferves,  that  every  ef- 
quire  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to 
be  one  qui  anna  gerit,  "  who  bears  coat-armmir  ;"  tlie 
grant  of  which  adds  gentility  to  a  man's  family  :  in 
like  manner  as  civil  nobility  among  the  Romans  was 
founded  in  they'aj  imaginiun,  or  having  the  image  of 
one  anceftor  at  leafl  who  had  borne  fomc  curule  of- 
fice. It  is  indeed  a  matrcr  fomewhat  unfcitlcd  what 
conftitutes  the  diftinftion,  or  who  is  a  real  clquire  ; 
for  it  is  not  an  cllate,  however  large,  that  confers  this 
rank  upon  its  owner.  Camedan^  who  was  hiraielf  a 
herald,  diftinguifhes  them  the  molt  accurately  ;  and  he 
reckons  up  four  forts  of  them  :  ifl.  The  eldell  Ions  of 
knights,  and  their  eldcftfons,  in  perpetual  fuccelhon. 
adly.  The  eldeit  fons  of  younger  luns  of  peers,  and 
their  eldell  fons,  in  like  perpetual  fuccellion  :  both, 
which  fpecies  of  efquires  Sir  Henry  Spelman  intitles 
arnugcri  natalitii.  ?dly,  Efquires  created  by  the  king's 
letters  patent,  or  other  inveftiture  ;  and  their  eldell 
fons.  4thly,  Efquires  by  virtue  of  tlieir  office  ;  as 
jullices  of  the  peace  and  others  who  bear  any  office 
of  trull  under  the  crown.  To  thcfe  may  be  added 
the  efquires  of  the  knights  of  the  bath,  each  of  whom 
conftitutes  three  at  his  inftallation  ;  and  all  foreign, 
nay,  Irifh  peers  ;  for  not  only  thefe,  but  the  eldell  fons 
of  peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently  titular 
lords,  are  only  efquires  in  the  law,  and  mull  be  fo 
named  in  all  legal  proceedings. 

9.  As  ior  genttemfu,  fays  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  they 
be  made  good  cheap  in  this  kingdom  :  for  whofoever 
fludieth  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  lludieth  in  the  u- 
niverfities,  who  profcfFeth  literal  fciences,  and  (to  be 
fliort)  who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labour, 
and  will  bear  the  part,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a 
gentleman,  he  Ihall  be  called  niafter,  and  Ihall  be  taken 
for  a  gentleman. 

TO.  A  yeoman  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of  40s.  by 
the  year  ;  who  is  thereby  qualified  to  ferve  on  juries, 
vote  for  knights  of  the  Ihire,  and  do  any  other  a<5i 
where  the  law  requires  one  that  \s  probus  et  legalis 
homo. 

II.  The  reft  of  the  comonalty  are //Y/i/i/^/if;/,  arti- 
ficers ,3.\\Alabourers  ;  who(as  v.-ell  as  all  others)  muft,  in 
purfuance  of  the  ftatue  1  Henry  V.  c.  j.  be  flyled  by 
the  name  and  addition  of  their  eftate,  degree,  ormyfte- 
ry,  in  all  aftions  and  other  legal  proceedings. 

COMMONER,  or  Gentleman-commoner,  in 
jhe  univerlitics,  a  ftudent  entered  in  a  certain  rank. 
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COMMONS,  or  House  of  CoMnoNs,  a  dcnomi- Commons 
nation  given  to  the  Briiillt  lov\cr  houfc  ol  parlaimtm.  commonty. 
See  Parliament.  '       ^^~~' 

Tlie   commo;is   conlift  of  all   Inch  men  of  any  pro- 
perty in    the  kingdom   as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfc 
of  lords,  every  one  of  whom  has    a  voice  in  parlia- 
ment,   either    perfonally   or   by  his    rcprcfentativcs. 
In  a  free  Hate,  every  man,  who  is  fujipofed  a  free  a- 
gent,    ought   to  be  in  Ibme  mcafure  his  own  gover- 
nor;  and  therefore  a  branch  at  leail    of  thelcgilla- 
tive  power  Ihould   relide   in  ihe   whole    body    of   the 
people.      And  this  power,  when  the  territories  of  the 
lUte  arefniall,  and  its  citizens  ealily  known,  Hiouldbe 
exercifed  by  the  people  in   their  aggregate   or  collec- 
tive capacity,  as  was  wifely  ordained  in  the  petty  re. 
publics  of  Greece,  and  the  hril  rudiments  of  tlie  Ro- 
man Hate.     But  this  will  be  highly  inconvenient  when 
the  public   territory    is  extended    to   any  conlidcrablc 
degree,  and  the  number  of  citizens  is  increafed.     Thus 
when,  after  the  focial  war,  all  the  burghers  of  Italy 
were  admitted  free   citizens  of  Rome,  and   each  had  a 
vote   in    the   public  alfeniblies,  it  became  impollible  to 
diftinguilh  thefpurious  from  the  real  voter,  and   from 
that  time  all  eleclions  and  popular  deliberations  grew 
tumultuous  and  dili>rdcrly  ;   which  paved  the  way  for 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Poinpcy  and   Csefar,  to  trample  on 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and   at  laft  to  dillblve 
tlie  coiiimonwealtli.  Info  large  a  ftate  as  Britain,  there- 
fore,  it  is  very  wifely  contrived,  that  the  people  fnould 
do  that  by   their  rcprcfentativcs   which    it   is  imprac- 
ticable to  perform  in  perfon  ;   reprefeiitatives    chofen 
by  a  number  of  minute  and  feparale  dillricls,  Vi-hcre- 
in  all   the   votes  are  or  may    be    ealily  diltinguiffied. 
The  counties  are  therefore  reprcfented  by   knights, 
elected  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  ;   the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs are  reprcfented  by  citizens  and  burgelfes,  cho- 
fon  by  the  mercantile  or  fiippofed   trading  intcrell  of 
the  nation  ;   much  inthefame  manner  as  the  burghers 
in  the    diet  of  Sweden  are   chofen   by  the   corporate 
towns,    Stockholm   fending  four,    as    London    does, 
other   cities    two,  and  fome  only   one.     The    num- 
ber of  Englilh  reprefentives  is   513,  of  Scots  45;  in 
all   558;   and    every   member,   though  chofen  by   one 
l)articidar  diftrift,  when  elecT;ed  and  returned,  fervcs 
for  the  whole    realm:  for  the  end  of  his  coming  thi- 
ther is  not  particular  but   general;  not  barely   to  ad- 
vantage his  conllituents,  but  the  commonwealth  ;  to 
advife  his    majefty,  as  appears  from  the  writ  of  fum- 
mons,   "  de    communi  conlilio   fuper   negotiis  quibuf- 
damarduis  et  urgentibus,  regem,  ilatuni,''et  defenfio- 
nem  regni  Anglise    et    ecclelias  Angiicanse    concer- 
nentibus."     And  therefore  he  is  not  bound,  like  a  de- 
puty in  the  United  Provinces,  to  confult  with,  or  take 
the  advice  of,     his   conftituent  npon    any   particular 
point,  unkfs  he  himfelf  thinks  it  proper  or  prudent  fo 
to  do. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  hotife  of  com- 
mons relate  principally  to  the  railing  of  taxes,  and  the 
elections  of  members  to  ferve  in  parliament.  See 
Taxes  and  Elections 

Dolors  CoMmoNS.  See  College  ofCivUians. 

Proffor  of  the  Commons.  See  Proctor. 

COMMONTY,  in  Scots  law,    fometimes  fignifies 
lands   belonging    to  two    or   more  common  proprie- 
tors ;  fometimes  aheath  orinuir  though  it  Ihould  be- 
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long  in  property  to  one,  it"  there  I>is  been  a  promifcn- 
ous  polleliioa  upon  it  by  paflurage  :  and  the  aol  [69J, 
mentions  commonties  belonging  in  property  to  the 
king  and  to  royal  boroughs.  See  Law,  Part  HI. 
Noclxxv.    16. 

COMMOiNWEALTH.  See  Republic. 
COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting 
h.iU" a  cantred,  or  hnndrtd  ;  containing  50  villages. 
See  Hundred.  Wales  was  anciently  divided  into 
three  provinces  ;  each  ot  thcfe  iubdivided  into  can- 
treds,  and  every  cantred  into  two  commotes  or  hun- 
dreds. Silvefler  Girald,  however,  tells  us  in  his  iti- 
nerary, that  a  commote  is  bin  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 
COMMUNES,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  clafs  in 
Linnceus's  mdhodus  Calyana,  confiding  of  two  plants, 
which,  like  teazel  and  dandelion,  have  a  calyx  or  tlow- 
er-cup  common  to  many  (lowers  or  florets.  Theie 
arc  the  aggregate  or  compound  flowers  of  other  fy- 
llems. 

COMMUNIBUS  Locis,  aLatin  term,  in  frequent 
ufe  among  philofophical,  &c.  writers  ;  implying  fome 
medium,  or  mean  relation,  between  feveral  places. 
Dr  Keil  fuppofes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
deep,  communibiis  iocis,  q.  d.  at  a  medium,  or  taking 
one  place  with  another. 

CoiMMUN/Bus  /hinh,  has  the  fame  import  with  re- 
gard to  years,  that  commiiiiib:is  loch  has  with  regard 
to  places.  Mr  Derham  obferves  that  the  depth  of 
rain,  com-iuniubus  auiiis,  or  one  year  with  another, 
were  it  to  llagnate  on  the  earth,  would  amount  in 
Townly  in  Lancaihire,  to  42',  inches;  at  Upminftcr 
in  ElTex,  toi9J;  at  Zurich,  32'j  ;  at  Pifa.  431  ;  and 
at  Paris  to  19  inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  theology,  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving the  facrament  of  the  eucharii't.  Thofe  of  the 
reformed,  and  of  the  Greek  church,  communicate  under 
both  kinds  ;  thofe  of  the  Romiili,  under  only  one.  The 
oriental  communicants  receive  the  fpecies  of  wine  by  a 
fpoon,  and  anciently  they  fucked  it  through  a  pipe, 
as  has  been  obferved  by  Beat.  Rheanus  on  Tertullian. 
COMMUNICATION,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  the  adl 
of  imparting  fomething  to  another. 

Communication  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  connection  of 
one  thing  with  another,  or  the  pailage  from  one  place 
to  another:  thus  a  gallery  is  a  communication  be- 
tween two  apartments. 

Communication  of  motion,  the  act  whereby  a 
body  at  reft  is  put  into  motion  by  a  moving  body  ;  or, 
it  is  the  acceleration  of  motion  in  a  body  already  mo- 
ving. 

Lhies  of  CoMMVSicATiox,  in  military  matters, 
trenches  made  to  continue  and  preferve  a  fafe  corre- 
fpondence  between  two  forts  or  polls  ;  or  at  a  ficge, 
bet%vcen  two  approaches,  that  they  may  relieve  one 
another. 

Ca?tal of  CoMmvNiCATio\K     See  Canal. 
COMMUNION,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  being 
united    in  doctrine  and  difcipline;  in  which  fenfe  of 
the  word ,  different  churches  are  faid  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  each  other. 

In  the  primitive  Chriflian  church,  every  bifhop  was 
obliged,  after  bis  ordination,  to  fend  circular  letters 
to  foreign  churches,  to  fignify  that  he  was  in  commu- 
nion with  them.  The  three  grand  communions  into 
which  the  Chriilian  church  is  at  prcfent  divided,  is 
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that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and  Commu- 
the  Proicflant  church  ;   but   originally  all   Chriflians      nior. 
were  in  communion  with  each  other,  having  one  com-  *"^ — 
inon  faith  and  difcipline. 

Communion  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  act  of  communi- 
cating the  lacrament  of  the  eucharifl,  or  the  Lord's 
fupper. 

The  fourth  council  of  Lateran  decrees,  that  every 
believer  Ihall  receive  the  communion,  at  lealt,  at  Eaflcr  ; 
which  feems  to  import  a  tacit  defire,  that  they  Ihould 
doitoftener;  as,  in  etlcct,  they  did  it  much  oftener 
in  the  primitive  days.  Gratian,  and  the  mailer  of  the 
fentences,  prefcribe  it  as  a  rule  for  the  laiiy,  to  com- 
munitatc  three  times  a-ycar,  at  Eafter,  VV  hiifuutide, 
and  Chriltmas.  But  in  the  13th  century,  the  practice 
was  got  on  foot,  never  to  approach  the  euchariit  ex- 
cept at  Kaller  ;  and  the  council  thought  fit  to  enjoin 
it  then  by  a  law,  left  their  coldnefs  and  rcmillncls 
fliould  go  farther  Hill.  And  the  council  of  Trent  re- 
newed the  fame  injundtioii,  and  recommended  fre- 
quent communion  without  enforcing  it  by  an  exprcfs 
decree. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  communion  was  ftiil  re- 
ceived by  the  laity  in  both  kinds  ;  or,  rather,  the  fpe- 
cies of  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned  by 
the  Romanifls  thcmfelvcs.  (Ada  SS.  Ceneditt.  Sa;c. 
III.)  M.  de  Marca  obferves,  that  they  received  it  at 
firlt  in  their  hands.  Hill,  dc  Bcarn.  and  believes  the 
communion  under  one  kind  alone  to  have  had  its  rift  in 
the  Weft  under  pope  Urban  II.  in  1096,  at  the  time 
of  the  conqutftof  the  Holy  Land.  Audit  was  more 
folemnly  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Conflance  in  1414. 
The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Clermont 
enjoins  the  communion  to  be  received  under  both 
kinds,  dillindly  ;  adding,  however,  two  excepticms  ; 
the  one  of  necellity,  the  other  of  caution,  uifi  per  inxcf- 
fitatcvi  ir  cautelain  ;  the  firfl  in  favour  of  the  fick,  the 
fecond  of  the  ablltmious,  or  thofe  who  had  an  aver- 
fion  for  wine. 

It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical  punilliment,  for 
clerks  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be  reduced  to  lay  cornmu- 
7uon,  i.  e.  only  to  receive  it  as  the  laity  did,  viz.  under 
one  kind. 

They  had  another  punilliment  of  the  fame  nature, 
though  under  a  different  name,  called  fordgii  covivm- 
ii'ioii ;  to  which  the  canons  frequently  condemned  their 
bilhops  and  other  clerks.  This  punilhment  was  not 
any  excommunication,  or  depofition  ;  but  a  kind  of 
fufpenllon  from  the  fundion  of  the  order,  and  a  de- 
gradation from  the  rank  they  held  in  the  church. 
It  had  its  name  becanfe  the  communion  was  only 
granted  to  the  criminal  on  the  foot  of  a  foreign  clerk, 
i.  e.  being  reduced  to  the  loweft  of  his  order,  he  look 
place  after  all  thofe  of  his  rank,  as  all  clerks,  &c.  did 
in  the  churches  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The 
fecond  council  of  Agda  orders  every  clerk  that  abfcnts 
himfclf  from  the  church  to  be  reduced  to  foreign 
communion. 

CoMAiUKioN  Service,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England,  the  office  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  ho- 
ly facrament,  extraded  from  feveral  ancient  liturgies, 
as  thofe  of  St  Baiil,  St  Ambrofe,  &c. 

By  the  laft  rubric,  part  of  this  fervice  is  appointed 
to  be  read  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  after  the  morn- 
ing prayer,  even  though  there  be  no  communicants. 

COM- 
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Commu-      COMMUNITY,    denotes  a  fociety  of  men  living 
nity      in  tlie  liime  place,  under  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  re- 
ft   .     gnlations,  and  the  fame  culloms. 
Companion      COMMUTATION,  in  law,  the  change  of  a  pe- 
nalty or  punilhnicnt  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs  ;  as  when 
death  is  conuniited  for  baniihintnt.  Sec. 

COMNENA  (Ann),  daughter  of  Alcxiis  Comnenus 
emperor  ot  the  Kalt ;  memorable  for  her  great  learn- 
ing and  virtue,  and  for  her  Hilloryof  the  life  and  ac- 
tions of  her  father,  which  is  hi^jhly  edeemed.  She 
flourilhed  about  the  year  1 1 1  7.  The  hiftory,  which 
is  in  I J  books,  was  tirll  publilhcd  very  impcrlectly  by 
Hefchclius  in  1610  ;  and  afterwards  printed  in  the 
collccfiun  of  the  Byzantine  hiltorians,  with  a  ditiiife 
and  incorrecT:  Latin  veriionby  the  Jcfuit  Polfiuuis,  but 
with  excellent  notes  by  the  learned   DuKrcfne. 

COMO,  a  fi;rong  anil  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  tiie  Comafco,  with  a  biiliop's 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Impcrialifls  in  1706,  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  lame  name  in  E.  Long.  8.  57. 
N.  Lat.  4J.  45. 

CoMo,  the  lake  fo  called,  is  the  largefl  in  Italy.  It 
is  lituated  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  the  Comafco,  on 
the  confines  of  Swillerland  and  the  Grifons.  It  is  88 
miles  in  circumference,  yet  is  not  above  6  miles  over 
in  any  part. 

CO  MORA  i  Hands,  lie  between  the  north  end  of  the 
illand  of  Madagafcar  and  the  coall  of  Zangucbar, 
from  10  to  I  5  degrees  iouth  latitude.  Authors  differ 
greatly  with  regard  to  their  number,  fome  fpcakiiig 
of  tiiree,  others  of  five,  and  (bme  of  eigiit  of  thcfe 
illands.  They  all  abound  in  horned  cattle,  Iheep,  hogs, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  common  in  warm  countries. 
They  are  faid  alfo  to  produce  a  kind  of  rice  which 
turns  of  a  violet  colour  when  boiled.  The  moll  re- 
markable of  them,  and  which  the  Europeans  are  befl 
acquainted  with,  is  the  illand  of  Johanna.  See  tliat 
article. 

COMORIN,or  Cape  Comorin,  themoflfontherly 
promontory  of  the  Hither  India,  lying  north-wefl:  of 
the  illand  of  Ceylon. 

COMORRA,  a  handfome  and  large  tovpn  of  Lower 
Hungary,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  fo  well  fortified,  that  the  Turks  could 
never  take  it.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Hungarians  or  R^alFians,  who  are  very  rich,  and 
are  of  the  Greek  religion.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Danube,  in  the  illand  of  Sihut.  E.  Long.  18.  2J. 
N.  Lat.  47.  50. 

COMOS/i;,  in  botany,  from  Como.  An  order  of 
plants  in  the  former  editions  of  Linnsus's  fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  confifling  of  the  fpiked  willow 
or  fpiraea  frutex,  dropwort,  and  greater  meadow- 
fweet.  Thefe,  though  formerly  dillind  genera,  are 
by  Linnseus  collected  into  one,  under  the  name  oi  fj'i- 
ruca.  The  flowers  growing  in  a  head,  refemble  a  bulh, 
or  tuft  of  hair,  which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  epithet 

COMPACT,  in  philofophy,  is  faid  of  bodies  which 
are  of  a  clofe,  denfe,  and  heavy  texture,  with  few  pores, 
and  thofe  very  fmall. 

Compact,  in  a  legal  fenfc,  iignifies  an  agreement, 
or  contraft  lljpulated  between  feveral  parties. 

COMPANION,  one  with  whom  a  man  frequently 
CQUverlcs. 


As  the  human  mind  cannot  always  he  on  the  Companr- 
flretch,  nor  the  hands  always  employed  in  labour,  re-  ""• 
creation  becomes  both  agreeable  and  nccclfary.  Of  ■"~~^'~~ 
all  recreations,  that  of  the  company  of  a  few  cliofcn 
companions  mnfl  be  allowed  to  be  the  nioft  manly  and 
molt  improving  :  but  as  in  thofe  hours  of  recreation  we 
are  molt  in  danger  of  being  milled,  being  generally  at 
luch  feafons  more  off  our  guard  than  uiual,  the  great- 
eft  care  Ihould  be  taken  in  making  choice  of  which  to 
alfociate  with  ;  for  according  to  our  choice  of  iliem, 
both  our  character  and  difpolition  will  receive  a  tinc- 
ture, as  waters  paliing  through  minerals  partake  of 
their  talle  and  efhcacy.  This  is  a  truth  fo  iinivcrfally 
received,  that  it  is  become  a  proverb  both  in  the  natu- 
ral and  moral  world.  That  a  man  is  known  by  his 
company.  As  by  cheniiftry  we  learn,  that  dilcordant 
mixtures  produce  nothing  but  broil  and  fermentation 
till  one  of  them  gets  the  afcendency  of  the  relt ;  fo 
from  fcripturc  we  learn,  that  two  cannot  walk  toge- 
ther except  they  be  agreed.  From  which  we  may  fee, 
how  impotiible  it  is  for  any  one  to  be  thenghta  perfon  of 
real  goodnefsand  integrity,  whillihe  choofcth  for  his 
companions  the  abandoned  and  licentious. 

By  herding  with  fuch,  he  will  not  only  lofe  his 
chara<5ter,  but  his  virtue;  for  whatever  fallacious  di- 
ftinction  he  may  be  pleafcd  to  make  between  the  men 
and  their  vices,  in  the  end  the  iirft  generally  qualifies 
thelafl  ;  and  by  ceafingto  hite  them  he  will  loon  Icaru 
both  to  love  and  pradife  them.  In  Ihort,  the  fociety 
of  1'enfual  men  is  peculiarly  enfnaring.  The  malignity 
of  their  contagion  doth  not  appear  all  at  once.  Their 
frolics  firfl  appear  harmlefs ;  then,  when  partaken  of, 
they  leave  a  longing  relilh  behind  them  ;  and  one  ap- 
pointment makes  way  for  another,  one  expcnce  leads 
on  to  a  fecond  ;  and  fo  time  and  fortune  are  wafted 
away  to  very  bad  purpofe.  Then  one  appetite  craves, 
and  another  mufl  be  gratified,  till  all  become  too  im- 
portunate to  be  denied;  which  verifies  what  the  wifefl 
of  men  long  iince  faid,  "  That  the  beginning  of  fin  is 
like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters,  which  when  it  once 
maketh  an  entrance,  carrieth  all  before  it  with  rulliing 
impetuolity."  Some  pangs  of  remorfe  may  be  felt  by 
the  infatuated  creature  on  his  firft  degeneracy,  and 
iome  faint  refolutions  againit  being  feduced  any  more  ; 
which  will  no  fooner  be  difcovered  by  thofe  leaders  to 
deftruction,  but  all  arts  will  be  ufed  to  allure  him 
back  to  bear  them  company  in  the  broad  beaten  path 
to  ruin.  Of  all  which  methods,  none  is  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  raillery;  for  this  is  generally  excrcifed 
with  all  its  force,  and  too  often  proves  fatal.  An- 
other method  ufed  to  millead  the  young  novice  noc 
yet  hackneyed  in  vice,  and  no  lefs  dangerous  than  the 
other,  is  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil.  Luft  and  fen- 
fu  ility  muft  pafs  for  love  and  gallantry  ;  revenge  and 
malice,  for  heroifm.  But  fleadincfsfhould  befliown,  by 
holding  fuch  pefls  of  fociety  inderifion,  and  looking  on 
them  with  contempt  ;  by  appearing  unmoved  by  their 
ill  founded  banters,  and  unltung  by  their  impious 
jells. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  order  to  cfcape  the  danger 
which  attends  the  keeping  of  evil  company,  let  thofe 
you  allbciate  with  be  perfons  as  carefally  educated 
and  as  honellly  difpofed  as  yourfelf  ;  of  a  good  moral 
characler,  not  given  to  any  known  vice  ;  whofe  lives 
are  temperate^  and  whofe  cxpences  are  moderate  :  with 
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Company,  fuch  company  as  thcff,  you  will  neither  get  difcredit, 
'  ^  ■  nor  degenerate  into  cxcefs.  You  will  be  a  mutual 
check  to  each  other  ;  and  your  reputation  will  be  fo 
eftablilhed,  that  it  will  be  the  ambition  of  others  to  be 
admitted  members  of  your  fociety.  Select  thofc  for 
your  companions  who  are  men  of  good  lenie  and  un- 
derllanding  ;  and,  if  poliible,  who  excel  in  fome  art, 
fcience,  or  accomplilhmcnt  ;  that  fo,  in  the  eouife  of 
your  acquaintance,  your  very  hours  of  amufcment  may 
contribute  to  your  improvement ;  and  for  the  moll 
part  fuch  are  open  and  communicative,  and  take  as 
•  much  pleafure  in  being  heard  as  you  to  be  informed. 
By  purfuing  fuch  a  conduft,  you  will  be  an  ornament 
and  ufeful  member  of  fociety. 

COMPANY,  a  coUeftive  term,  underflood  of  feve- 
ral  perfons  alfembled  together  in  the  fame  place,  or 
with  the  fame  defign.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  cajupagine,  and  that  of  cowpariio,  or  coiupaiiia, 
which,  Chifflct  obfervcs,  are  fonnd  in  the  Salic  law, 
tit.  66.  and  are  properly  military  words,  underiloodof 
foldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  are 
comrades  or  mefs-mates,  i.  e.  lodge  together,  eat  toge- 
ther, &c.  of  the  Latin  c//;// "  \\\l\\," axiii piiiiu  "  bread." 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  fome  Greek  authors  under 
the  weftern  empire,  the  word  -kki/.ttxiix  occurs  in  the 
fenfe  of  fociety. 

Company,  in  a  familiaror  fafliionable  fenfc,  is  ufed 
for  an  alfemblage  of  perfons  met  for  ihe  purpofe  of  con- 
verfation,  paftime,  or  fcftivity. 

The  love  of  company  and  of  focial  pleafures  is  na- 
tural, and  attended  with  fome  of  the  fweetell  fatisfac- 
tions  of  human  life  ;  but,  like  every  other  love,  when 
it  proceeds  beyond  the  limits  of  moderation,  it 
ceafes  to  produce  its  natural  eiFeft,  and  terminates 
in  difguftful  fatiety.  The  foundation-flone  and  the 
pillar  on  which  we  build  the  fabric  of  our  felicity, 
mild  be  laid  in  our  own  hearts.  Amufement,  mirth, 
agreeable  variety,  and  even  improvement,  may  befome- 
limes  fought  in  the  gaiety  of  mixed  company,  and  in 
the  ufual  diverfions  of  the  world ;  but  if  we  found 
our  general  happinefs  on  thcfe,  we  lliall  do  little 
more  than  raife  caflles  in  the  air,  or  build  houfes  on 
the  fand. 

To  derive  the  proper  pleafure  and  improvement  from 
company,  it  ought  to  be  feleft,  and  to  confift  of  per- 
fons of  charafter,  rcfpecfable  both  for  their  morals  and 
their  undcrftandings.  Mixed  and  undillinguilhed  fo- 
ciety tends  only  to  dilhpate  our  idcMS,  and  induce  a 
laxity  of  principles  and  practice.  The  pleafure  it  af- 
fords is  of  a  coarfe,  mixed,  noify,  and  rude  kind.  In- 
deed, it  commonly  ends  in  wearinefs  and  difgufl,  as 
even  they  are  ready  to  confefs,  who  yet  conrtantly 
purfue  it,  as  if  their  chief  good  confided  in  living  in  a 
crowd. 

Among  thofe,  indeed,  who  are  exempted  by  theircir- 
cumftances  from  profeffional  and  ofiicial  employments, 
and  w  ho  profelfedly  devote  themfelves  to  a  life  of  plea- 
fure, little  elfe  feems  toconftitute  the  idea  of  it,  but  an 
nncealing  fucceffion  of  company,  public  or  private.  The 
drefs,  and  other  circumftances  preparatory  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  pleafure,  fcarcely  leave  a  moment  for  re- 
flexion. Day  after  day  is  fpent  in  the  fame  toilfome 
round,  till  a  habit  is  formed,  which  renders  diffipation 
neceifary  to  exiflence.  One  week  without  it  would  pro- 
bably iuJuce  a  lownefs  offpirits,  which  might  termi- 


nate in  defpair  and  fuicidc.  When  the  mind  has  no  Company, 
anchor,  it  will  fuftcr  a  kind  of  fliipwreck  ;  it  will  link  '  ^ 
in  whirpools,  and  be  dallied  on  rocks.  What,  indeed, 
is  life  or  its  enjoyments  without  fettled  principles,  laud- 
able purpofes,  mental  exertions,  and  internal  comfort .' 
It  is  merely  a  vapour,  or,  to  drop  the  language  of  figuie 
on  fo  ferious  a  fubjciit,  it  is  a  Hate  worfe  than  non-entity, 
lince  it  poli'elles  arelUefs  power  of  action,  produftive  of 
nothing  but  mifery. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  to  all  who  wifli  to 
enjoy  their  exillence  (and  who  entertains  not  that 
wilhf),  tliat  they  fliould  acquire  a  power  not  only  of 
bearing,  but  of  taking  a  plealurein,  temporary  folitude. 
Every  one  mull,  indeed,  fometimes  be  alone.  Let  him 
not  repine  when  he  is  alone,  but  learn  to  fct  a  value  on 
the  golden  moments.  It  is  then  that  he  is  enabled  to 
fludy  himlelf  and  the  world  around  him.  It  is  then 
that  he  lias  an  opportunity  of  feeing  things  as  they  are, 
and  of  removing  the  deceitful  veil,  which  ahnoll  every 
thing  allumes  in  the  bufy  fcene  of  worldly  employ- 
ments. The  foul  is  enabled  to  retire  into  herfelf,  and 
to  exert  thofe  energies  which  are  always  attended  with 
fiiblime  pleafure.  She  is  enabled  to  fee  the  dependent, 
frail,  and  wretched  llatc  ot  man  as  the  child  ot  nature  ; 
and  incited  by  her  difcovery,  to  implore  grace  and  pro- 
teiftion  from  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe.  They,  in- 
deed, who  riy  from  folitude,  can  fcldoni  be  religious; 
for  religion  requires  meditation.  Tbcy  may  be  faid 
to  "  live  without  God  in  the  world  ;"  not,  it  is  true, 
from  atheillical  principles,  but  from  a  carelelfnefs  of 
difpolition  ;  a  truly  deplorable  date,  the  confcioufncfs 
of  which  could  not  fail  to  cloud  the  gaiety  of  thofe  hal- 
cyon beings  who  fport  in  the  funfliine  of  unremitted 
pleafure. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  man  is  made  for  action, 
and  that  his  duties  and  pleafures  are  often  moll  nume- 
rous and  mod  important  amidd  the  bufy  hum  of  men. 
Many  vices,  and  many  corrupt  difpofitions,  have  been 
fodered  in  a  folitary  life.  Monkery  is  not  favourable 
to  human  nature  or  human  happinefs  ;  but  neither  is 
unlimited  dillipation. 

In  Ihort,  let  there  be  a  fweet  interchange  of  retire- 
ment and  allbciation,  of  repofe  and  activity.  A  few 
hours  fpeni  every  day  by  the  votaries  of  pleafure  in 
ferious  meditation,  would  render  their  pleafure  pure, 
and  more  unmixed  with  mifery.  It  would  give  them 
knowledge,  fo  that  they  would  fee  how  far  they  might 
advance  in  their  purfuit  without  danger  ;  and  refolu- 
tion,  fo  that  they  might  retreat  when  danger  approach- 
ed. It  would  teach  them  how  to  live,  a  knowledge 
which  indeed  they  think  they  poffefs  already  ;  and  it 
would  alfo  teach  them,  what  they  are  often  too  little 
folicitous  to  learn,  how  to  die. 

Company,  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  is  a  fociety  of 
merchants,  mechanics,  or  other  traders,  joined  together 
in  one  common  intered. 

When  there  are  only  tw'o  or  three  joined  in  this 
manner,  it  is  called  a  partnerfliip  ;  the  term  covipaiiy 
being  rcflrained  to  focieties  confiding  of  a  confiderable 
number  of  members,  aflbciated  together  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  prince. 

The  mechanics  of  all  corporations,  or  towns  incor- 
porated, are  thus  erefted  into  companies,  which  have 
charters  of  privileges  and  large  immunities. 

Company   feems  mere  particularly  appropriated  to 
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Company,  thofe  grand  ailbciations  fet  on  foot  lor  the  commerce 
' ^         of  the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  veiled  by  char- 
ter with  peculiar  privileges. 

When  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  flock, 
but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  perlon,  properly  qua- 
lified, upon  paying  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to  lub- 
mit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  each  mem- 
ber trading  upo;i  his  own  Ilo:k  and  at  his  own  rilk, 
they  arecalled  Ri-guliitcdCowpanies.  When  they  trade 
upon  a  juint  liock,  each  member  Iharing  in  the  com- 
mon profit,  or  lois  in  proportion  to  his  fliare  in  this 
lluck,  they  are  called  JohJ-ftock  Covipaii'us.  Such  com- 
panies, whether  regulated  or  joint-llock,  fomctimcs 
have  aiid  fometimcs  have  not,  exchifive  privileges. 

However  injurious  companies  with  joint-llock,  and 
incorporated  with  excluUve  privileges,  may  at  this  time 
be  reckoned  to  nations  in  general,  it  is  yet  certain 
that  they  were  the  general  parent  of  all  foreign 
commerce  ;  private  traders  being  difcouraged  from  ha- 
zardijig  tlieir  fortunes  iu  foreign  countries,  until  the 
method  of  traflic  had  been  firlt  fettled  by  joint-llock 
compauies.  But  fnice  the  trade  of  kingdoms  and 
the  number  of  traders  have  iucrcaled,  and  the  methods 
ofalfarance  of  iliippiugand  merchandize,  and  the  navi- 
gation to  all  parts  of  the  known  world  have  become  fa- 
miliar, thefe  companies,  in  the  opinions  of  moll 
men,  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  monopo- 
lies ;  their  privileges  have  therefore  been  leilencd  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  favour  a  free  and  general 
trade  :  aad  experience  has  lliown,  that  the  trade  of 
nations  has  advanced  in  proportion  as  monopolies 
have  been  difcouraged.  In  ihort,  as  all  reflriftions  of 
trade  are  found  to  be  hurtful,  nothing  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  no  company  whatlbcver,  whether 
they  trade  in  joint  Hock  or  only  under  regulation, 
can  be  iox  the  public  good,  excejit  it  may  Ijc  eafy  for 
all  or  many  of  the  fubjei5ls  to  be  admitted  into  all 
or  any  of  the  faid  companies,  at  any  time,  and  for 
a  very  inconhderable  fine. 

I.  Regulated  Companies  referable,  in  every  rcf- 
peOit,the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ;  and 
are  a  fort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  iame  kind. 
As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercife  an  incorpo- 
rated trade,  without  firll  obtaining  his  freedom  in 
the  corporation  ;  fo  in  mofi:  cafes  no  fubjecl  of  the 
ftatc  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade 
for  which  a  regulated  company  is  eftabliflied,  without 
firll  becoming  a  member  of  that  company.  The  mo- 
nopoly is  more  or  lefs  llrift  according  as  the  terms  of 
admillion  are  more  or  lefs  difficult  ;  and  according  as 
the  direftors  of  the  company  have  more  or  lefs  autho- 
rity, or  have  it  more  or  lefs  in  their  power  to  manage 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  to  themfelves  and  their  particular  friends.  In 
the  mod  ancient  regulated  companies  the  privileges  of 
apprenticefliip  were  the  fame  as  in  other  corporations  ; 
and  intitled  the  perfon  who  had  ferved  his  time  to  a 
member  of  the  company,  to  become  himfelf  a  mem- 
ber, either  without  paying  any  fine,  or  upon  paying 
a  much  fmaller  one  than  what  was  exai5led  of  other 
people.  The  ufual  corporation  fpirit,  wherever  the 
law  does  not  reflrain  it,  prevails  in  all  regulated  com- 
panies. When  they  have  been  allowed  to  aiSt  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  iu  or- 
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der  to  confine  the  competition  to  as  fraall   a  number  Company. 

ot  perfons  as  polRble,  euileavourcd  10  fubjetl   the  trade  ' ' 

to  many  burthenfome  regulations.  When  the  law  has 
reflrained  them  from  doing  this,  they  have  become 
altogether  ufelefs  and  iniigniiicant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce, 
which  at  prefent  fubfilt  in  Great  Britain,  arc.  The 
Hamburgh  Company,  The  Ruifian  Company,  the'  Kail- 
land  Company,  The  Turkey  Company,  and  the  Afri- 
can Company. 

I.  The  Hamburgh  Co7i:pany  is  the  oldffl  tradiu"  efla- 
bliiliment  in  the  kingdom  ;  though  not  always  luiown 
by  that  name,  nor  rellrained    to  thofe  narrow  bomuls 
under   which  it  is   now  confined.     It   was   firll  called 
the  GoJHpany  of  m-rchanti  traJhig  to  CaUds,   Hc/iaud, 
Zealand,  BralKiiit,  and Fiandcrs  :  then  it  acquired  the 
gericral  title  oi  Mfrchaiit-adiimitnrcrs  of  England  ;   as 
being  con)poftd  of  all  the  Englilh  merchants  who  tra- 
ded to  the  Low  Countries,  the   Baltic,  and    the  Ger- 
man occean.    Lailly,  it    was  called   the  Company   of 
Mirchant-advi'uturcri  of  EngUvid  trading  to  Hainburph. 
This  company  was  firll  incorporated   by   Edward  I. 
in  i2(;6;   and  ellablilhed  again,   by  charter,  in   1406, 
under  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV.     It  was  afterwards 
confirmed,  and  augmented  with  divers  privileges  by 
many  of  liis  fucceffors.     Before  the   charter  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  all  the  Englilli  merchants   who   tiafficked   out 
of  the  realm,  were  left   to  their  own   difcretion,  and 
managed,  their  alfairs  with    foreigners     as  might  be 
niofl  for  their  refpeflivc   interells,    without  any  re- 
gard to  the  general  commerce  to  the  naiion.     Henry, 
obferving  this  diforder,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it,  by 
uniting  all  the   merchants  in    his  dominions   into  one 
body;   wherein,   without  loling  the   liberty  of  trading 
each  for  himfelf,  they  might  be  governed  by  a  com- 
pany  ftill  fubiifting;   and   be    fubjecT:  to    regulations, 
which  Ihould  fccure  the  general  interefl  of  the  nation- 
al commerce,   without  prejudice  to  the  interefl  of  par- 
ticulars.    ^\'ilh  this  view,   he   granted   all  the  mer- 
chants of  his  Rates,  particularly  thofe  of   Calais,  then 
in  his  hands,  a  power  of  allijciaiing   themfelves  into 
a  body  politic,  with  direflors  and  governors,  both  in 
England  and  abroad  ;  to  hold  adeniblies,   both  for  the 
direeTiion  of  bulincfs  and   the   deciding  of  conirover- 
fiesamong  merchants;  make  laws;  puniih  delinquents;  " 
and  impofe  moderate  duties   and    taxes   on   merchan- 
dizes, and  merchants,  to  be  employed  in  the  fervice 
of  the  corporation.     Thofe  few  articles  of  the  char- 
ter of  Henry  IV  were  afterwards   much   augmented 
by  Henry  VII.  who  firfl  gave   them  the  title  of  Mer- 
chant-advei:i:!rers  to  Calais,  Holland,  &c.  gave  them  a 
power  of  proclaiming  and  continuing  free  fairs  at  Ca- 
lais; and  ordered,    that  to  be   reputed  a  member  of 
the   fociety,  each  perfon  pay  twenty  marks  flerling; 
and  that  the  feveral  members  fliould  attend  the  general 
meetings,  or  courts,  appointed  by  the  direftors,  whe- 
ther at  London,  Calais,  or  clfevvhere. 

A  petition  being  made  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  IJ64, 
for  an  explanation  of  certain  articles  in  the  charier  of 
Henry  VII.  and  a  confirmation  of. the  refl  granted  by 
other  kings  ;  that  princcfs,  by  a  charter  of  the  fame 
year  declares,  that  to  end  all  difputes,  they  Ihall  be 
incorporated  anew,  under  the  title  of  the  Compajiy  of 
Merchant-alvsntures  of  England;  that  all  who  were 
members  of  the  former  company  fliould,  if  they  de- 
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Company,  firedit,  admitted  members  of  this  ;   tliat  tliey    fliould 

' >' '  have  a  common  leal;  that  they  llioiild  admit  into  their 

fociety  what  other  perloiis,  and  on  what  terms,  ihey 
pleafcd,  and  expel  them  again  on  mifbehaviour  :  that 
the  city  of  HainLiurgli  and  neighbouring  cities  fhonld 
be  reputed  within  their  grant,  together  with  thofe  of 
the  Low  Coiintiies,  &c.  in  that  of  the  former  com- 
pany :  that  no  member  Ihould  marry  otit  of  the  king- 
dom, nor  piirchal'e  lands,  &c.  in  any  city  beyond  fea; 
and  that  thofe  who  do,  Ihall  be  ipfo  jacU),  excluded 
forever.  Twenty-two  years  after  this  firfl  charter, 
queen  Elizabeth  granted  them  a  fccond  ;  confirming 
the  former,  and  further  granting  tlicm  a  privilege  of 
exclulion  ;  with  a  power  of  ercding  in  each  city 
within  tlieir  grant  a  Handing  council. 

The  revolutions  which  happened  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries towards  the  end  of  the  lixteenth  century,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land, having  hindered  the  company  from  continuing 
their  commerce  witli  their  ancient  freedom  ;  it  was 
obliged  to  turn  it  almoll  wholly  to  the  lide  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  cities  on  the  German  ocean :  from 
which  change,  fome  people  took  occcafion  to  change 
its  name  to  that  of  the  Hamburgh  Co?i/pai!y  ;  though 
the  ancient  titleof  McrchiVit-c!dvciJitrcrs\si{\\\re.VAm- 
cd  in  all  their  writings. 

About  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  the  line  for 
adraillion  was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  conduit  0/ the  company  was  faid  to 
be  extremely  opprelllve.  In  1643,  in  1645,  and  in 
1661.  the  clothiers  and  free  traders  of  the  weft  of 
England  coinplained  of  them  to  parliament,  as  of  mo- 
nopoliits  who  confined  the  trade  and  opprelfed  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country.  Though  thofe  complaints 
produced  no  aft  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  in- 
timidated the  company  fo  far  as  to  oblige  them  to 
reform  their  conduft.  The  terms  of  aJmillion  are 
now  faid  to  be  quite  cafy  ;  and  the  directors  either 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  fubjeft  the  trade  to  any 
burdenfome  rellraint  or  regulations,  or  at  leafl  have 
not  of  late  excrcifed  that  power. 

2.  77'i'  Riijfia  Company  was  firlt  projefted  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VL  executed  in 
the  firlland  fecond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary  ;  but  had 
not  its  perfciftion  till  its  charter  was  confirmed  by  aft 
of  parliament,  under  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566.  It 
had  its  rife  from  certain  adventurers,  who  were  fent 
in  three  velfelson  the  difcovery  of  new  countries  ;  and 
to  find  out  a  north-ealt  paffage  to  China  :  thefe,  fall- 
ing into  the  White  Sea,  and  making  up  to  the  port 
of  Archangel,  were  exceedingly  well  received  by  the 
Mnfcovites  ;  and  at  their  return,  folicited  letters  pa- 
tent to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  commerce  of  Ruilia, 
for  which  they  had  formed  an  allociation. 

By  their  charter,  the  alfociation  was  declared  a  bo- 
dy politic,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Merc  h- 
ai:t-ad-jentureri  of  England, j  or  the  difcovery  of  lands. ter- 
ritories,  iflaiids,  ire.  unhiionjii,  or  unfrequented.  Their 
privileges  Vvfere,  to  have  a  governor,  four  confuls,  and 
twenty-four  affiftants,  for  their  commerce  :  for  their 
policy,  to  make  laws,  inflict  penalties,  (end  out  fliips 
to  make  difcoveries,  take  polfeffion  of  them  in  the 
kings  name,  fet  up  the  banner  royal  of  England, 
plant  them ;  and  laftly,  the  cxclufive  privilege  of  tra- 


ding to  Archangel,  and  other  ports  of  Mufcovy,  not  Conpany. 
yet  frequented  by  the  Lnglifli.  "—— v • 

This  charter,  not  being  lufficiently  guarded,  was 
confirmed  by  pailiament  in  the  eighth  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  wherein  it  was  enabled,  that  in  regard  the 
former  name  w  as  too  long,  thty  fliould  be  called  Com- 
pany of  Engiijh  I\lci  chants  Jor  dijcovering  new  trades; 
under  which  name,  they  Ihould  be  capable  of  acqui- 
ring and  holding  all  kind  of  lands,  manors,  rents,  &c. 
not  exceeding  a  hundred  marks />(?>■  ann.  and  not  held 
of  her  majelly  ;  that  no  part  of  the  continent,  illand, 
harbour,  &c.  not  known  or  frequented  before  the  firlt 
enterprize  of  tlie  merchants  of  their  ccuipany,  fuuated 
to  the  north,  or  north-welt,  or  north-tall  ot  Londun, 
nor  any  part  of  the  continent,  illands,  &c.  under  the 
obedience  of  the  emperor  of  RulIia,  or  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  Pcrlla,  or  the 
Cafpian  fea,  fliould  be  vilited  by  any  fubjccts  of  Eng- 
land, to exercife  any  commerce,  without  the  conlent 
of  the  faid  company,  on  pain  of  confifcation.  The 
faid  company  Ihall  nie  no  fliips  in  her  new  commerce 
but  thofe  of  the  nation ;  nor  tranfport  any  clotjis, 
ferges,  or  other  woollen  ftuits,  till  they  have  been 
dyed  and  preflcd.  That  in  cafe  the  company  difcon- 
tinue  of  itfelf  to  unload  commodities  in  the  road  of  the 
abbey  of  S.  Nicolas,  in  Ruilia,  or  fome  other  port,  on 
the  north  coaftsof  Rnflia,  for  llie  fpace  of  three  years, 
the  other  fubj efts  of  England  Ihall  be  allowed  to  traf- 
fic to  Narva,  while  the  laid  company  difcontimies 
its  commerce  into  Ruflia,  only  nfing   Englifli   vedcls. 

This  company  fnbiifled  with  reputation  almolta 
whole  century,  till  ihr  time  of  the  civil  wars.  It  is 
faid,  the  czar  then  reigning,  hearing  of  the  murder 
of  king  Charles  I.  ordered  all  the  Englilh  in  his  Itaies 
to  be  expelled  :  which  the  Dutch  taking  the  advan- 
tage of,  fettled  in  their  room.  After  the  Reftoration, 
the  remains  of  the  company  re-eflablilhed  partof  tluir 
commerce  at  Archangel,  but  never  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs  as  before  ;  the  Ruffians  being  now  well  actuflom- 
ed  to  the  Dutch  merchants  and  merchandize. 

This  company  fubfills  (till,  nnder  the  direction  of 
a  governor,  four  confuls,  and  afliflants.  By  the  loth 
and  nth  of  William  III.  c.  6.  the  fine  for  admillion 
was  reduced  to  5I. 

3.  The  Ea/lland  Company  was  incorporated  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1579.  By 
the  firlt  article  the  company  iserefted  into  a  body  po- 
litic, under  the  title  of  ihe  Co^npany  of  Merchants  of  the 
EaJ} ;  to  conliltof  EngliJhmen,  all  real  merchants,  who 
haveexercii'cd  the  bufmefs  thereot,  and  trafficked  thro' 
the  Sound,  before  the  year  1568,  into  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Poland,  Livonia,  Pruffia,  Pomeraiiia,  &c.  as  alfo 
Revel,  Coninglberg,  Dantzick,  Copenhagen,  &c.  ex- 
cepting Narva,  Mufcovy,  and  its  dependencies.  Molt 
of  the  following  articles  grant  them  the  nfual  prero- 
gatives of  fuch  companies  ;  as  a  feal,  governor,  courts, 
laws,  &c. 

The  privileges  peculiar  to  this  company  are,  that 
none  fliall  be  admitted  a  member  who  is  already  a 
member  of  any  other  company  ;  nor  any  retail-dealer 
at  all.  That  no  m.erchant  qualified  be  admitted  with- 
out paying  fix  pounds  thirteen  fliillings  and  fix-pence. 
That  a  member  of  another  company,  defiring  to  re- 
nounce the  privileges  thereof,  and  to  be  received  into 

that 
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Company    that  of  the  Elft,   flia'il  be  admitted  fjr^/.'.i  ;   provided  lie 

' '^ 'procures  the  lame  i'avour  lor  a  mcrchaui  of  the  EalL 

willing  to  till  his  place.  That  the  nierchaiu  adven- 
turers who  never  dealt  in  the  Eili,  in  the  places  ex- 
prelied  in  the  charter,  may  be  received  as  members  of 
the  company  on  paying  forty  marks  ;  that,  notwith- 
fta'iding  this  union  of  the  Adventurers  of  England 
with  the  company  of  the  Eall,  each  (liall  retain  its 
rights  and  privileges.  That  they  lliall  export  no 
cloihs  but  what  are  dyed  and  prelfed,  except  a  hun- 
dred pieces /'ifr  anntDii,  which  are  allowed  them  ^ra/zV. 
This  charter,  was  continned  by  Charles  II.  in  1629, 
with  this  addition,  that  no  perfon,  of  what  quality 
foevcr,  living  in  London,  fliould  be  admitted amembtr, 
unlcfs  he  were  free  of  the  city.  This  company  was 
complained  of  as  a  monopoly,  and  iirft  curtailed  by 
legal  authority  in  1672  ;  and  lince  the  declaration  uf 
rights  in  1689,  exift  only  in  name  ;  but  l^lill  continue 
to  elei;t  their  annual  ojilcers,  who  are  a  governor,  a 
deputy,  and  twenty-four  alllllants. 

4.  The  Tin-key  orLevant  Co///paiiy,  had  its  rife  under 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  1 581.  James  I.  continued  its 
charter  in  160J,  adding  new  privileges.  During  the 
civil  wars,  there  happened  fome  innovations  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  company  ;  many  perfons  having  been 
admitted  members,  not  qualified  by  the  charters  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James,  or  that  did  not  con- 
form to  the  regulations  prefcribed.  Charles  II.  upon 
his  reftoration,  endeavoured  to  fet  it  upon  its  ancient 
bafis  ;  to  which  end,  he  gave  them  a  charter,  con- 
taining not  only  a  confirmation  of  their  old  one,  but 
alfo  feveral  new  articles  of  reformation.  By  this,  the 
company  is  erefted  into  a  body  politic,  capable  of 
making  laws,  &c.  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  tradh:g  to  the  feas  of  the  Levant. 
The  number  of  members  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordi- 
narily about  three  hundred.  The  principle  qualifi- 
cation required  is,  that  the  candidate  be  a  freeman  of 
London,  and  a  wholefale  merchant,  either  by  family  or 
by  ferving  an  apprenticefliip  of  feven  years.  Thofe 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age  pay  25I  fterlingat  their 
admiffion ;  thofe  above,  twice  as  much.  This  fine 
was  reduced  by  aft  of  parliament,  in  1753,  to  20  1. 
and  the  privilege  of  admiffion  extended  to  every  Bri- 
tilh  fubjeft.  Each  makes  oath  at  his  entrance  not  10 
fend  any  merchandizes  to  the  Levant  but  on  his  ovv'n 
account ;  and  not  to  confign  them  to  any  but  the 
company's  agents  or  faftors.  This  reflriftion  is  like- 
wife  enlarged  by  the  abovementioned  Itatute. 

The  company  has  a  court  or  board  at  London,  which 
is  compofed  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  fif- 
teen direftors  or  aififlants  :  who  are  all  aftually  to  live 
in  Loudon  or  the  fuburbs.  They  have  alfo  a  deputy- 
governor  in  every  city  and  port,  where  there  are  any 
members  of  the  company.  The  alfembly  at  London 
fends  out  the  veflels,  regulates  the  tariff  for  the  price 
at  which  the  European  merchandizes  fent  to  the  Le- 
vant are  to  be  fold,  and  for  the  quality  of  thofe  return- 
ed. It  raifes  taxes  on  merchandizes,  to  defray  impo- 
fitions,  and  the  common  expences  of  the  company  ; 
prefents  the  ambalfador  which  the  king  is  to  keep  at 
the  Porte,  elefts  two  confuls  for  Smyrna  and  Con- 
ftantinople,  &c. 

One  of  the  beft  regulations  of  the  company  is,  not 
to  leave  the  confuls,  or  even  ambalfador,  to  fix  the  im- 
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pofition  on  vefiels  for  defraying  the  common  expences  Company. 

(a  tiling  fatal  to  the  companies  of  mod  other  nations)  ;  "^ ' 

but  to  allow  a  pcnfion  to  the  amballador  and  confuls, 
and  even  to  the  chief  officers,  as  fecretary,  chaplain, 
interpreters,  and  janizaries,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
pretence  for  their  railing  any  fiim  at  all  on  the  mer- 
chants or  merchandizes. 

In  extraordinary  cafes,  the  confiils,  and  even  the 
amballailor,  have  recourfe  to  two  deputies  of  the  com- 
pany, reliding  in  the  Levant  ;  or,  if  the  afiair  be  \ery 
important,  they  ali'enible  the  whole  body.  Here  arc 
regulated  the  ]u-elcnts  to  be  given,  the  voyages  to  be 
made,  and  evLvy  thiag  to  be  deliberated  ;  and  on  the 
refblutions  here  taken,  the  deputies  appoint  the  trea- 
furer  to  furnilh  the  moneys,  &e.  required. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  tiiis  company  employs 
from  20  to  25  vell'els,  carrying  from  25  to  :?o  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  mcrchandifes  exported  thither  are, 
cloths  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  pewter,  lead,  pepper, 
cochineal,  and  a  great  deal  of  lilver,  which  they  take 
up  at  Cadiz  :  the  returns  are  in  raw  lilk,  galls,  camleis, 
wools,  cottons,  Morocco  leather,  alhes  for  making 
glafs  and  foap,  and  feveral  gums  and  medicinal  drugs. 
The  commerce  to  Smyrna,  Conflantinople,  and  Scan- 
deroon,  is  not  edecmed  much  lefs  conlidcrable  than 
that  of  the  Eafl  India  company  ;  but  is,  dotibtlels, 
more  advantageous  to  Britain  ;  becaufc  it  takes  off" 
much  more  of  the  Britifh  manufaflures  than  the  otlier, 
which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  money.  The  places  re- 
ferved  for  tlie  commerce  of  this  company  are,  all  the 
ftates  of  Venice,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice  ;  the  flate  of 
Ragufa  ;  all  the  Hates  of  the  grand  feignor,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  ;  excepting 
Carihagcna,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Marfcilles, 
Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  Palermo, 
Mellina,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Coriica  ;and 
other  places  on  the  coafls  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

5.  The  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  .Africa,  clla- 
blilhed  in  1750.  Contrary  to  the  former  praftice  with 
regard  to  regulated  companies,  who  wtvc  reckoned 
unfit  for  fuch  fort  of  fervice,  this  company  was  fub- 
jefted  to  the  obligation  of  maintaining  forts  and  garri- 
fbns.  It  was  exprefsly  charged  at  firlt  with  the  main- 
tenance of  all  the  Britifh  forts  and  garrifons  that  lie 
between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
afterwards  with  that  of  thofe  only  which  lie  between 
Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  aft 
which  cflabliflies  this  company  (the  2?d  of  George  II. 
c.  31.)  feems  to  have  had  twodiflinft  objefts  in  view  ; 
firft,  to  rcftrain  efFeftually  the  oppreffivc  and  monopo- 
lizing fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the  direftorsof  a  reffu- 
lated  company;  and,  fecondly,  to  force  them  as  much 
as  poflible  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  natural  to 
them,  towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garri- 
fons. 

YoT  the  firfl  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  admiffion 
is  limited  to  forty  Ihillings.  The  company  is  pro- 
hibited from  trading  in  their  corporate  capacity,  or 
upon  a  joint  flock  ;  from  borrowing  money  \qion  com- 
mon feal,  or  from  laying  any  reflraints  upon  the  trade 
which  may  be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places,  and  by 
all  perfons  being  Britifli  fubjefts,  and  paying  the  fine. 
The  government  is  in  a  committee  of  nine  perfons  who 
meet  at  London,  but  who  are  chofen  annually  by  the 
F  f  freemen 
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Company,  freemen  of  die  company  at  London,  BriAol,  and  Li- 

' " ■  vcrpool ;  three  from  each  place.     No  committee-man 

can  be  continued  in  office  for  more  than  three  years 
together.  Any  committee-man  might  be  removed  by 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations ;  now  by  a  com- 
mittee of  council,  after  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
The  committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great 
Britain.  But  as  they  are  charged  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  forts  and  garriibns,  they  may  for  that  purpofe 
export  from  Great  Britain  to  Africa  goods  and  Itores 
of  diiferent  kinds.  Out  of  the  money  which  they 
fliall  receive  from  the  company,  they  are  allowed  a  dim 
not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  falaries  of 
their  clerks  and  agents  at  London,  Briflol,  and  Liver- 
pool ;  the  houfe-rent  of  their  ofEce  at  London  ;  and 
all  other  expences  of  management,  commiUion,  and 
agency,  in  England.  What  remains  of  this  fum,  after 
defraying  thoie  different  expences,  they  may  divide 
among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for  their  trouble, 
in  what  manner  they  think  proper.  "  By  this  conlli- 
tution,  it  might  have  been  expected  (Dr  Smith  ob- 
ferves),  that  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  would  have  been 
cfFecbially  rcflrained,  and  the  liril  of  thefe  purpofes 
fufllciently  anfwered.  It  would  feem,  however,  that 
it  had  not.  Though  by  the  4th  of  George  IIL  c.  20. 
the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been 
verted  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa, 
yet  in  the  year  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  III. 
c.  44.),  not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
whole  coad  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbary, 
ro  Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurifdit'tion  of 
that  company,  was  veiled  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade 
to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  majelly's  fubjefts.  The 
company  liad  been  fufpetled  of  reltrainiug  the  trade, 
and  of  ellablifliing  fome  fort  of  improper  monopoly. 
It  is  not,  however,  very  eafy  to  conceive  how,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  2;d  George  II.  they  could  do 
fo.  From  the  printed  debates  of  the  honfe  of  com- 
mons (not  always  the  moll  autlientic  records  of  truth), 
it  appears,  however,  that  they  have  been  accufed  of 
this.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and  factors,  in  their 
different  forts  and  (ettlements,  being  all  dependent 
upon  them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have 
given  peculiar  attention  to  the  confignments  and  com- 
miffions  of  the  former,  which  would  eftablilh  a  real 
monopoly." 

For  the  fecond  purpofe  mentioned,  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fum  has  been  al- 
lotted to  them  by  parliament,  generally  about  i5,oool. 
For  the  proper  application  of  this  fum,  the  committee 
is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  curfitor  baron  of 
exchequer  ;  which  account  is  afterwards  10  be  laid 
before  parliament.  "  But  parliament  (continues  our 
author),  which  gives  fo  little  attention  10  the  applica- 
tion of  millions,  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of 
1  :;,oool.  a  year  ;  and  the  curfitor  baron  ot  rxchequcr, 
from  his  proelfion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be 
profoundly  fliilled  in  the  proper  expence  of  forts  and 
garrifons.  The  captains  of  his  majefty's  navy,  indeed, 
or  any  other  conimillioned  officers,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  admiralty,  may  enquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  forts  and  garrifons,  and  report  their  obfervations 
to  that  board.     But  that  board  feems  to  have  no  di- 


rciit  jurifdiction  over  the  committee,  nor  any  anthori-  Company, 

ty  to  correct  thofe  whole  condutt  it  may  thus  enquire  ' *- 

into;  and  the  captains  of  his  majelly's  navy,  belides, 
are  not  fuppofed  to  be  always  deeply  learned  in  the 
fcience  ot  fortification.  Removal  from  an  office,  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  tor  the  term  of  ihite  years,  and  of 
which  the  lawful  emoluii:ents,  even  during  that  term, 
are  fo  very  Imall,  feems  to  be  the  utmoll  punilhnicnt 
to  which  any  committee-man  is  liable  ;  tor  any  fault, 
except  direct  malvcrfation,  or  embezzlement  cither  of 
the  public  money  or  of  that  of  the  eonipan.y,  and  the 
fear  of  that  punilhment,  can  never  be  a  motive  ot  fuffi- 
cient  weight  to  force  a  continual  and  careful  attention 
to  a  buliuefs  to  which  he  has  no  other  interelt  to  at- 
tend, rhe  couimittec  are  accufed  of  having  lent  out 
bricks  and  ttones  from  i.ngland  for  the  reparation  of 
Cape  Coaft  Cattle  on  the  coalt  of  Guinea,  a  bnlincfs 
for  which  parliament  bad  feveral  times  granted  an  ex- 
traordinary ium  oi  money.  Ihefe  bricks  and  ttones 
too,  which  had  thus  been  feut  upon  fo  long  a  voyage, 
were  faid  to  have  been  ot  fo  bad  a  quality,  that  it  was 
neceliary  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation  the  walls 
which  had  been  repaired  with  them.  The  forts  and 
garrifons  which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are  not  only 
maintained  at  the  expeiict  of  the  ilate,  but  arc  under 
the  immediate  government  of  the  executive  power ;  and 
why  thofe  which  lie  fouth  of  that  Cape,  and  which  too 
are,  in  part  at  leall,  maintained  at  the  cxpence  of  the 
tlate,  tliould  be  uuder  a  ditterent  government,  it  feems 
not  very  eafy  even  to  imagine  a  good  reafon." 

The  above  company  fucceeded  that  called  The  Roy- 
al .']jricaii  Co7t!paiiy ,  which  traded  upon  a  joint  flock 
with  an  exelutive  privilege.  Though  England  began 
to  trade  to  Af;ica  as  early  as  the  year  \<i'{b,  and  feve- 
ral voyages  were  made  to  Ciuinea  in  1588,  and  fome 
following  years,  tor  the  importation  of  gold  and  ele- 
phants teeth,  noihing  like  a  company  was  formed  till 
the  year  1 588,  when  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent 
of  exclufive  privilege  to  certain  pcrions  lor  ten  vtars. 
In  1618,  king  James  I.  ellabliflied  a  company  by  char- 
ter, which  was  loon  iliili)lvcd.  Another  company  was 
erefted  by  charter  of  Charles  I.  in  163 1,  which  met 
with  little  fuccefs  ;  but  the  demand  for  negroes  in  the 
Englilh  American  plantations  incrtafing,  a  third  com- 
pany was  eflablillied  by  a  charter  granted  1662,  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  fecuring  to  him  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  country,  coalls,  illands,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England,  or  not  polillled  by  any  01  her 
Chiiftian  prince  ;  from  Cape  hlaaco  in  20°  N.  Lat.  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  54°  34'  S.  Lat.  The  char- 
ter was  foon  after  returned  into  the  king's  hands  hy  the 
duke,  and  revoked,  by  confent  of  the  parties  alTiicia- 
ted  with  him  in  the  enterprizc  ;  in  C'ufequence  of 
which,  the  fourth  and  latl  exelutive  company  was  cfta- 
blillicd  and  incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  1672, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  .4fnaii!  Coviaiiy.  A  ca- 
pital was  foon  raifed  of  iif,oool.  and  this  new  com- 
pany improved  their  trade,  and  increafcd  their  forts  ; 
but  after  the  Revolution  in  1689,  this  trade  was  laid 
open.  In  169S,  all  private  traders  to  Africa  were 
obliged  by  flat.  9  and  10  Will,  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  in 
order  to  alhft  the  company  in  maintaining  their  forts 
and  faftories.  But  notwithtiauding  this  heavy  tax, 
the  company  were  flill  unable  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition ;  their  flock  and  credit  gradually  declined. 

In 
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Company.  1111712,  their  debts  had  become  fo  great,  thataparti- 

' « '  CLilar  act  ot  parliameiu  was  thoa^hc  ncceilary,  both  lor 

their  fecurity  and  lor  that  ol  their  creditors.  It  was 
enacted,  that  the  rel'olutiou  ol  two-thirds  of  thefe  cre- 
ditors in  nuinber  and  valtie,  Ihould  bind  the  relt,  both 
with  regard  to  the  time  which  ihoald  be  allowed  to 
the  company  for  the  payment  of  their  debt^,  and 
with  regard  to  any  other  agreement  which  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  with  them  concerning  thole 
debts.  In  1730,  their  affairs  were  in  lb  great  dilor- 
der,  that  they  were  altogether  ir.capableot  maintain- 
in  o-  their  forts  and  garnlons  ;  the  Ible  pnrpofe  and  pre- 
text of  their  inftitution.  From  that  year  till  their 
final  didblution,  the  parliament  judged  it  necelfary  to 
allow  the  annual  fum  of  ten  thonfand  pounds  for  that 
pnrpofe.  In  1732,  after  having  been  for  many  years 
lofers  by  the  trade  of  carrying  negroes  to  the  Well 
Indies,  they  at  lalt  refolved  to  give  it  up  altogether; 
to  fell  to  the  private  traders  to  America  the  negroes 
which  they  purchafed  upon  the  coall  :  and  to  employ 
tlicir  fcrvants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa 
for  gold  dull,  elephants  teeth,  dyeing  drugs,  S:c.  IJut 
their  fuecefs  in  this  more  confined  trade  was  not  great- 
er than  in  their  former  exteniive  one.  Their  affairs 
continued  to  go  gradually  to  dccliiie,  till  at  laft  being 
in  every  refpei5t  a  bankr apt  comp.tny,  they  were  dif- 
folvcd  by  aft  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and  gar- 
rifons  vefted  in  the  prefent  Regulated  Company  of  IMer- 
chuiiti  trading  to  Ajrha. 

II.  Joint-Stock  Companies,  efi;ablinied either  by 
royal  charter  or  by  acl  of  parliament,  differ  in  feveral 
refpects,  not  only  from  regulated  companies,  but  from 
private  copartneries,  i.  In  a  private  copartnery,  no 
partner,  without  the  confent  of  the  company,  can 
transfer  his  lliare  to  another  perfon,  or  introdtice  a 
new  member  into  the  company.  Each  member,  how- 
ever, may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the 
copartnery,  and  demand  payment  from  them  of  liis 
Ihare  of  the  common  flock.  In  a  joint-ftock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  dc-tiiand  payment  of 
his  ihare  from  the  company  ;  but  each  member  can, 
without  their  confent,  transfer  his  fliare  to  another 
perfon,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The 
value  of  a  (liare  in  a  joint-ifock  is  always  the  price 
which  it  will  bring  in  the  market;  and  this  maybe 
either  greater  or  lefs,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  fnm 
which  its  owner  flands  credited  for  m  the  (lock  of  the 
company.  2.  !n  a  private  copartnery,  each  partner  is 
bound  for  the  debts  contraded  by  the  company  to  the 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint-flock  com- 
pany, on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound  only  to 
the  extent  of  his  fliare. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-flock  company  is  always  ma- 
naged by  a  court  of  direftors.  This  court  indeed  is 
frequently  fiibjeft,  in  many  refpefts,  to  the  controul 
of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  But  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  proprietors  feldom  pretend  to  underfland 
any  thing  of  the  bnllnefs  of  the  company  ;  and  when 
tlie  fpirit  of  faction  happens  not  to  prevail  among 
them,  give  themfelves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive 
contentedly  fnch  half  yearly  or  yearly  dividend  as  the 
direftors  think  proper  to  make  to  them.  This  total 
exemption  from  trouble  and  from  rifk,  beyond  a  limi- 
ted fum,  encourages  many  people  to  become  adven- 
turers in  joint-ftock  companies,  who  would  upon  no 


account  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any  private  copsrt-  Comp:iny. 

nery.     Such  companies,  therefore,  coninionly  th-aw  to  *" — •^ 

thtmfclvcs  much  greater  flocks  than  any  private  co- 
partnery can  boafl  of.  The  trading  flock  ol'  the 
bouth  Sea  company,  at  one  tiu'.e,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
1  he  directors  of  fuch  companies,  however,  being  the 
managers  ratlier  of  other  peoples  money  than  of  their 
own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  they  Ihould  watch 
over  it  with  thtfame  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the 
partneis  in  a  private  copartnery  irequently  watch  over 
their  own.  Like  the  ftevvards  of  a  rich  man,  theyaie 
apt  to  conlider  attention  to  fmall  matters  as  not  for 
their  mailer's  honour,  and  very  ealily  give  themfelves 
a  dilpenlaiion  from  having  it.  INegligence  and  pro- 
fulion,  therefore,  mufl  always  prevail,  more  or  lefs,  in 
the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  fuch  a  company.  It 
is  upon  this  account  that  joint-itock  companies  lor  fo- 
reign trade  have  feldom  been  able  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition againll  private  sdvcnturtrs.  They  have,  ac- 
cordingly, very  feldom  fucceeded  without  an  cxclufive 
privilege;  and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with 
one.  Without  an  cxclufive  privilege  they  have  com- 
monly mil'nianaged  the  trade.  With  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege ihcy  have  both  mifmanaged  and  confined  it. 

I'he  principal  joint-flock  companies  prcfently  fub- 
fifling  in  Great  Britain  are,  the  i^ozilh  tea  and  the  Eafi 
/;/<3'/^rt  companies  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  though  of 
very  inferior  magnitude,   the  Biidfon's  Bay  company. 

I.  The  Sonth-Sea  Company.  During  the  long  war 
with  France  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  payment 
of  thefailorsofthe  royal  navy  being  neglcftcd,  they  re- 
ceived tickets  inftead  of  money,  and  were  frequently  ob- 
liged, by  their  necefhiies,  to  lell  thefe  tickets  to  avarici- 
ous men  at  a  difcount  of  40  and  f;'nietimes  ^o per  cent. 
By  this  and  other  means,  the  debts  of  the  nation  un- 
provided for  by  parliament,  and  which  amounted  to 
9,471,5211.  fell  ihto  the  hands  of  thefe  ufurers.  On 
which  Mr  Harley,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  propofed  a 
fcheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  thefe  debts  and  de- 
ficienccs  i>  per  cent. per  anntim,  and  to  incorporate  them 
for  the  pnrpofe  of  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South 
Sea;  and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated  under 
the  title  of"  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merch- 
ants of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  South  Seas,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  and  for  encouraging  the  Fifli- 
ery,"  &c. 

Though  this  company  feem  formed  for  the  fake  of 
commerce,  the  miniftry  never  thought  ferioudy,  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  war,  about  making  any  fettle- 
ment  on  the  eoafl  of  South  America,  which  was  what 
flattered  the  expe(^lations  of  ihe  people  ;  nor  was  it 
ever  carried  into  execution  by  this  company. 

Some  other  fums  were  lent  to  the  government  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  at  6  per  cent.  In  the  third 
of  George  I.  the  interefl  of  the  whole  was  reduced  to 
5  per  cent,  and  the  company  advanced  iwo  millions 
more  to  the  government  at  the  fame  interefl.  By  the 
flatute  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  it  was  declared,  that 
they  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  the  redeemable  na- 
tional debts  ;  in  confideration  of  which,  the  company 
were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  aceonling 
to  the  fums  they  fliould  difcharge  :  and  for  enabling 
them  to  raife  fucli  fums  for  purchafing  annuities,  ex- 
F  f  2  changing 
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Company,  cli.inging  for  reaJy  money  new  exchequer  bills,  car- 

■ ^ '  ryiugon  their  trade,  &c.  ihey  might,   by  fuch  means 

as  chcy  IhoulJ  dunk  proper,  rail'c  inch  fums  of  money 
as  in  a  general  court  of  the  company  ihould  be  judged 
ncceliary.  The  company  were  alio  empowered  to 
raile  money  on  the  couiraifts,  bonds,  or  obligations 
under  their  common  feal,  on  the  credit  of  their  capi- 
tal llock.  Bjt  if  the  Uib-governor,  deputy-governor, 
or  other  members  of  the  company,  would  purehafe 
lands  or  revenues  of  the  crown  upon  account  of  the 
corporation,  or  lend  money  by  loan  or  aniieipatiun  on 
any  branch  of  the  revenue,  other  than  Inch  part  ojily 
on  which  a  credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament, 
fuch  fnb-governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company, 
lliould  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the  money  fo  lent. 

The  fatal  South  Sea  fcherae,  tranfafted  in  the  year 
I720,  was  executed  upon  the  lall  mentioned  Itauile. 
The  company  had  at  tirll  fet  out  with  good  fuccefi, 
and  the  value  of  their  llock,  for  the  lirll  live  years,  had 
rifen  failer  than  that  of  any  otlier  company  ;  and  his 
majefly,  after  purchaling  io,oool.  flock,  had  conde- 
fcended  to  be  their  governor.  Things  were  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above  llatute, 
the  South  Sea  babble  was  projeacd.  The  pretence 
was,  to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  purehafing  annuities,  &c.  paid  to  the  o- 
ther  companies  :  and  propufals  were  printed  and  dillribn- 
ted,  fliowing  the  advantages  of  this  dcfign.  The  fum 
necelfary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the  profits 
that  were  to  arifc  from  it,  were  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  Pnares,  or  fubfcripiions,  to  be  piuxhafed 
by  perfons  difpofcd  to  adventure  therein.  And  ihe 
better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  dircftors  enga- 
ged to  make  very  large  dividends;  and  adually  de- 
clared, that  every  lool.  original ilock  would  yield  50I. 
per  annum  :  which  occafioned  fo  great  a  rife  of  their 
flock,  that  a  (hare  of  tool,  was  lold  for  upwards  of 
800  1.  This  was  in  the  month  of  jnly;  but  before 
the  end  of  September  it  fell  to  i  jol.  by  which  multi- 
tudes were  ruined,  and  fuch  a  fcene  of  difircis  occa- 
fioned, as  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  But  the  con- 
fequences  of  this  infamous  fchemc  aretoo  wellknown  ; 
iii.'fl  of  the  directors  were  fevcrely  fined,  to  the  lots 
of  nearly  all  their  property  ;  fome  of  them  had  no 
hand  in  the  deception,  nor  gained  a  farthing  by  it ; 
but  it  was  agreed,  they  ought  to  have  oppofed  and 
prevented  it. 

The  S^^lth  Sea  company  never  had  any  forts  or 
garrifons  to  maintain,  and  tlierefore  were  entirely  ex- 
empted from  one  great  expence,  to  which  other  joint- 
flock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are  iubjeft.  But 
they  had  an  immenfe  capital  divided  among  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  proprietors.  It  was  naturally  to  be 
expeiSed,  therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  pro- 
fnfrn,  ftiould  prevail  inthewhole  management  of  their 
affairs. 

Their  flock-jobbing  fpeculations  were  fncceeded  by 
mercantile  proj  efts,  which,  Dr  Smith  obferves,  were 
not  much  better  condadlcd.  The  firfl  trade  which 
thev  engaged  in,  was  that  of  fupplying  the  Spanilh 
Weft  Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  confequencc 
of  what  was  called  the  Alfiento  contraft  granted  them 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had  the  excluilve  pri- 
vilege. But  as  it  was  not  expecled  that  much  profit 
could  be  made  by  this  trade,  both  the  Portuguefe  and 


French  companies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame  Company. 

terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they  ' •^ ' 

were  allowed,  as  compeufation,  to  fend  annually  a 
Ihip  of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  direftly  to  the  Spa- 
nilli  Well  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which  this  an- 
nual ihip  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  faid  to  have 
gained  confiderably  by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  Caro- 
line in  1 73 1 ,  and  to  have  been  lofers,  more  or  lefs,  by 
almoll  all  the  rell.  Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by 
their  factors  and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  opprei- 
lioii  oi  the  Spauilh  government;  but  was,  perhaps, 
principally  o«  ing  to  the  profulion  and  depredations 
of  thule  very  factors  and  agents;  fome  of  whom  are 
faid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in  one  year. 
In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  dilpofe  of  the  trade  and  tunnage 
of  their  annual  fliip,  on  account  of  the  little  profit 
which  they  made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equiva- 
lent as  they  could  obtain  from  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  tills  company  had  undertaken  the  whale- 
filhery.  Of  this  indeed  they  had  no  monopoly  ;  but 
fo  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  Britilh  I'ubjects 
appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Ol  the  eight  voyages 
which  their  Ihips  made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gain- 
ers by  one,  and  lofers  by  all  the  rcfl.  After  their 
eighth  and  lalt  voyage,  when  they  had  fold  their  iliips, 
flores,  and  utenlils,  they  found  that  their  whole  lols, 
upon  this  branch,  capital  and  iuttrefl  inciudcil,  a- 
mounted  to  upwards  of  L.  257,000. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament  to 
be  allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe  capital  ol  more 
than  L.  53,800,000,  the  whole  of  wliich  had  been 
lent  to  government,  into  two  equal  parts:  The  one 
half,  or  upwards  of  L.  16,900,000,  to  be  put  upon  the 
fame  fixjting  with  other  government  annuities,  and 
not  to  be  fubjett  to  the  debts  contracted,  or  lolles  in- 
curred, by  tl'.e  directors  of  the  company,  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  mercantile  projects;  the  other  half 
to  remain,  as  before,  a  trading  ftoek,  and  to  be  fub- 
jcd  to  thole  debts  and  lolles.  The  petition  was  too 
reafonable  not  to  be  granted.  In  1733,  '^^y  a.?ain 
petitioned  the  parliament,  that  three-fourths  of  their 
trading  Itock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  flock,  and 
only  one-fourth  remain  as  trading  flock,  or  expofed 
to  the  hazards  ariling  from  the  bad  management  of 
their  directors.  Both  their  annuity  and  trading  itncks 
had,  by  this  time,  been  reduced  more  tlian  L.  2,000,000 
each,  by  feveral  dilli:rent  payments  from  government ; 
fo  that  this  fourth  amounted  only  to  L.  3,662,784, 
8s.  6  d.  In  174S,  all  the  demands  of  the  company 
upon  the  king  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  Af- 
licnto  eontraft,  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given  up  for  what  was  fuppofed  an  equivalent.  An 
end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the  Spanilh  Weft  In- 
dies, the  remainder  of  their  trading  ftock  was  turned 
into  an  annuity  ftock,  and  the  company  ceafed  in  e- 
every  rcfpeft  to  be  a  trading  company. 

This  company  is  under  the  direL'tionofagovernor,fub. 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  2 1  directors ;  but  no  per- 
ifon  is  qualified  to  be  governor,  his  majefty  excepted,  un- 
lefs  fuch  governor  has  in  his  own  name  and  right,  L.  5000 
in  the  trading  ftock;  the  fub-governor  istohaveL.  4000 
the  deputy-governor  L.  3000,  anda  direftor  L.  2000, 
in  the  fame  flock.  In  every  general  court,  every 
member  having  in  his  own  name  and  right  L.  500  in 
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Gouipaiiy.  iraJing  flock,  lias  one  voie  ;  if  L.  2000  two  votes;  if 

L.  3000  tliree  votes  ;  and  if  L.  5000  four  votes. 

2.  TIjl-  Eafi  J/ii/ia  Co7upaiiy.  TJie  lirll,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  Old  Kail  India  Company,  was  cftablilhed  by 
a  cliarter  from  queen  Klizabetli  iu  1600  ;  but  for 
fonic  time  the  partners  fcem  to  have  traded  with  fe- 
parale  Itocks,  though  only  in  the  Ihips  belonging  to 
the  whole  company,  in  161 2,  they  joined  their  Itocks 
into  one  common  capital  ;  and  though  their  charter 
was  not  as  yet  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  it  was 
looked  upon  in  that  early  period  to  be  Uitlicicntly  va- 
lid, and  nn  body  ventured  to  interfere  \v  ith  their 
trade.  At  this  time  their  capital  amounted  to  about 
L.  740,000,  and  the  ihares  were  as  low  as  L  50  ;  their 
trade  was  in  general  fuccefsful,  notwiihllanding  ibme 
heavy  lolfes,  chietly  fullained  through  the  malice  of  the 
Dutch  Ea(l  India  company.  In  proccfs  of  time, 
however,  it  came  to  be  undcrllood  that  a  royal  char- 
ter could  not  by  itfelf  convey  an  cxclulive  privilege  to 
traders,  and  the  company  was  reduced  todilirelsby 
reafon  of  the  multitude  of  interlopers  who  carried  otf 
the  molt  of  their  trade.  This  continued  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  whole  of 
that  of  James  II.  and  part  of  William  III.  when  iu 
1698  a  propof.il  was  made  to  parliament  for  advancing 
the  lum  of  L.  2,000,000  to  government,  on  condition 
of  erecting  thefubfcribersintoa  new  company  with  ex- 
clulive  privileges.  The  old  company  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  api^earance  of  fnch  a  formidable  rival,  by 
oiieriug  govenment  L.  700,000,  nearly  the  amount  of 
their  capital,  at  that  time  ;  but  fuch  were  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Itate  at  that  time,  that  the  larger  fum,  tho' 
at  eight /ifr  cent,  intcrell,  was  preferred  to  the  fmaller 
at  one  half  the  expencc. 

Thus  were  two  Eaft  India  Companies  ercfted  in 
the  fame  kingdom,  which  could  not  but  be  str'j  pre- 
judicial to  each  other.  Tlirougii  the  negligence  of 
thofe  who  prepared  the  aft  of  parliament  alio,  the  new 
company  were  not  obliged  to  unite  in  a  joint-ilock. 
The  eonfequence  of  this  was,  ihata  few  private  traders, 
wliofe  fubfcriptions  fcarce  exceeded  L  7200,  iniifted  on 
aright  of  trading  feparately  at  their  own  rilk.  Thus  a 
kind  of  third  company  was  eflabliflied  ;  and  by  their 
rniitua!  contentions  with  one  anotlier,  all  the  three  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Upon  a  fubfequent  occa- 
fion,  in  1750,  a  propofal  was  made  to  parliament  for 
puttuig  the  trade  under  the  management  of  a  regula- 
ted company,  and  thus  laying  it  in  fome  meafure  open. 
This,  however  was  oppofed  by  the  company,  who  re- 
prefcnted  in  flrong  terms  the  mifchiefs  likely  to  arife 
Sm-tei  from  fucli  a  protceeding.  <<  In  India  (they  laid),  it 
Wraith  of  railed  the  price  of  goods  fo  high,  that  they  were  not 
Nations,  worth  the  buying  ;  and  in  England,  by  overllocking 
the  market,  it  funk  the  price  to  fnch  a  degree,  that 
no  profit  could  be  male  of  them  "  Here  Dr  Smith 
remarks,  that  by  a  more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great 
advantage  and  conveniency  of  the  public,  it  mull  have 
reduced  very  much  the  price  of  India  goods  in  the 
Englilli  market,  cannot  well  be  doubled ;  but  that  it 
flionld  have  raifed  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian 
market  feems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the  rxtraor- 
ddnary  demand  which  that  competition  could  occafion, 
mufl  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immenfe 
ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The  increafe  of  demand, 
idds  he,  though  in  the  beginniiig  it  may  fometimes 
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raife  the  price  of  goods,   never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  Comrany, 

long  run.     It  encourages  production,  and   thereby  in- »' ' 

creates  the  competition  oi  the  producers,  who,  in  or- 
der to  underfell  one  another,  have  recourfe  to  new  di- 
vilions  of  labour  and  new  improvements  of  art,  which 
inigli  never  otherwile  have  been  thought  of.  The 
milerable  elfeiits  of  which  the  company  complained, 
were  i".  cheapnei's  of  confumption  and  the  encoura"-e- 
meat  given  to  produclion,  prccifcly  the  two  cHefts 
which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  political  economy  to  promote. 
The  competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this 
doleful  account,  liad  not  been  alloweii  to  continue 
long.  In  1702  the  two  companies  were,  in  fome 
meafure,  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  which 
the  queen  was  the  thn-d  party  ;  and  in  1708,  they 
were,  by  ad:  of  parliament  perfectly  confolidated  into 
one  company  by  their  prticnt  name  of  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Into  this  act  it  was  thought  worthy  to  infert  a  claufe, 
allowing  the  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  traffic 
till  Michaelmas  171 1,  but  at  the  fame  time  empower- 
ing the  directors,  upon  three  years  notice,  to  ledeem 
their  capital  of  L.  7200,  and  thereby  convert  the 
whole  capital  of  the  .company  into  a  joint-ilock.  By 
the  fame  act,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  eonfe- 
quence of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented 
from  L.2,ooo,oco  to  L.  3,200,000.  In  174^,  ano- 
ther million  was  advanced  to  government,  ilut  this 
being  raifed,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but 
by  felling  annuities  and  contrafting  bond-debts,  it  did 
not  augment  the  ilock  upon  which  tlie  prcjprieiors 
could  claim  a  dividend.  Thus,  however,  their  trading 
flock  was  augmented  ;  it  being  equally  liable  with  the 
other  L.  3,200,000,  to  the  loilcs  fullained,  and  debts 
contraCfed,  by  the  company  in  the  profccution  of 
their  mercantile  projects.  From  170S,  or  at  Icafl 
from  1 71 1,  this  company  being  freed  from  all  com- 
petitors, and  fully  ellablilhed  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Englilh  commerce  to  the  Eafl  Indies,  carried  on  a 
fuccefsful  trade  ;  and  from  their  profits  made  annnaUy  . 
a  moderate  dividend  to  their  proprietors.  Unhappily, 
however,  in  a  Ihort  time  an  inclination  for  war  and 
conquefts  began  to  take  place  among  their  fervaiits  ; 
which,  thougli  it  put  them  in  polfeifion  of  extenfive 
territories  and  valt  nominal  revenues,  yet  embarrafied 
their  affairs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  have  not  to 
this  day  been  able  to  recover  themfelves.  The  parti- 
culars of  thefe  wars  are  given  under  the  articles  Bri- 
tain, andlNDosTAN.  Here  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  they  originated  during  the  war  in  1741 
through  the  ambition  of  M.  Dupleix  the  French  go- 
vernor of  Pondicherry,  who  involved  the  company  in 
the  politics  and  difputcs  of  the  Indian  princes.  Af- 
ter carrying  on  hoAilities  for  fome  time  with  various 
fuccefs,  they  at  laft  loll  Madras,  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  it  was  rellored 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  During  the  war 
of  i75Jj  they  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich  and  ex- 
tenfive territory,  amounting,  as  was  then  faid,  to  near 
L.  ?,ooo,O0O  /"f r  an?iiiK. 

For  feveral  years  they  remained  in  quiet  pofTcflion 
of  the  revenue  arifing  from  this  territory,  though  it 
certainly  never  anfwered  the  cxpeiflatioiis  that  had 
ben  formed  concerning  it.  But  in  1767  the  Britifh 
miniftry  laid  claim  to  the  territorial  pofTeiTions  of  the 
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Company,  company,  and  ihc  revenue  ariilng  from  them,  as  ot 
■ ■^ '  right  belonging  10  tlie  crown  ;  and  the  company,  ra- 
ther than  yield  up  their  territories  in  this  niauaer, 
agreed  to  pay  government  a  yearly  him  of  L.  400,000. 
They  had  before  thii  gradually  augmented  their  divi- 
dcna  tiom  about  fix  to  ten  per  cciit.  :  that  is,  on  their 
capital  of  L.  3200,000,  they  had  railed  it  from 
L.  192,000  to  L. 320,000  a-ycar.  About  \.  \^  time 
alfo  they  were  attempting  to  raife  it  Hill  further,  viz. 
from  10  to  12  i  /?;■  cent.  ;  but  from  this  thty  were  pre- 
vented by  two  fuccelTive  afts  of  parliament,  the  dtlign 
of  which  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  more  fpeedy 
payment  of  their  debts,  at  this  time  ellimated  at  more 
than  lix  or  feven  millions  Sterling.  In  1769  they  re- 
newed iheir  agreement  with  government  for  live  years 
more,  flipulating,  tliat  during  the  courfe  of  that  pe- 
riod they  ihoald  be  allowed  gradually  to  augment  their 
dividend  to  12'- per  cent. ;  never  increafuig  it,  however, 
more  than  one  per  cent,  annually.  Thus  their  annual 
payments  could  only  be  augmented  by  L.  608,000  be- 
yond wJiat  they  had  been  before  their  late  territorial 
acquilitions.  By  accounts  from  India  in  the  year 
1768,  this  revenue,  clear  of  all  dedui:lions  and  military 
charges,  was  flated  at  L.  2,048,747.  At  the  fame 
lime  they  were  laid  to  poliefs  another  revenue,  arhing 
partly  from  lauds,  but  chieily  from  the  culloms  ella- 
blilhed  at  their  different  fettlements,  amounting  to 
about  L. 439, 000.  The  profits  of  their  trade,  too, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman  bciore  the 
houfe  of  commons  amounted  to  at  leaft  L.  400,000 
per  aimu??i  ;  tiieir  accountant  made  it  L. 500,000  ;  and 
the  lowelt  account  Hated  it  at  leaft  equal  to  the  high- 
eft  dividend  paid  to  their  proprietors.  Kotwithftand- 
ing  this  apparent  wealth,  however,  the  affairs  of  the 
company  from  this  time  fell  into  diforder  ;  infomucli 
that  in  1773  their  debts  were  augmented  by  an  arrear 
to  the  trealury  in  the  payment  of  the  L.  400,000  lli- 
pulated  ;  by  another  to  the  cuftomhoufe  for  duties  un- 
paid ;  by  a  large  fum  borrowed  from  the  bank  ;  and 
by  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  L.  1,200,000.  Thus  they  were  not  on- 
ly obliged  to  reduce  their  dividend  all  at  once  to  lix 
per  cent,  but  to  apply  to  government  for  alliftance.  A 
particular  account  of  this  tranfaclion  is  given  under  the 
article  Britain.  Here'it  may  be  mentioned  in  general, 
that  the  event  proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  com- 
pany, as  they  were  now  fubjeded  to  an  interference 
of  government  altogether  unknown  before.  Several 
important  alterations  were  made  in  their  conftitiition 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fettlements  of  Madras 
Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  w^hich  had  hitherto  been  entirely 
independant  of  one  another,  were  fubjefted  to  a  gover- 
nor-general, affifted  by  a  council  of  four  allelfors.  The 
nomination  of  the  firft  governor  and  council,  who  were 
to  refide  at  Calcutta,  was  alfumed  by  parliament ;  the 
power  of  the  court  of  Calcutta,  which  had  gradually 
extended  its  jurifdiflion  over  the  reft,  was  now  redu- 
ced and  confined  to  the  trial  of  mercantile  caufes,  the 
purpofe  for  which  ii  was  originally  inftituted.  In- 
Jlead  of  it  a  new  fupreme  court  of  judicature  was  efta- 
blilhed,  coniiftingofa  chief  juftice  and  three  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  Befides  thefe  altera- 
tions, the  ftock  necelfary  to  intillc  any  proprietor  to 
vote  at  the  general  courts  was  raifed  from  L.  500  to 
L.  1000.     To  vote  on  this  qualification,  too,  it  was 


ncceli'ary  that  he  (liould   have  poffelTed  it,  if  acquired   Ccinpany. 

by  his  own  purchale  and   not  by  inheritance,  for  at  ' ^' ' 

kaft  one  year,  initead  of  iix  months,  the  term  requi- 
liie  formerly.  TJie  court  of  24  dircftors  had  before 
been  cliofen  annually  ;  but  it  was  now  enacted,  that 
each  director  Ihrnild  for  the  future  be  cholen  ior  tour 
years;  fix  of  them,  however,  to  go  out  of  olfice  by 
rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  rc- 
chofcn  at  the  election  of  the  lix  new  diredors  for  the 
eniuing  ytar.  It  was  expciited  that,  in  confcquence 
of  thcfe  alterations,  the  courts  both  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  directors  would  be  likely  to  act  with  more 
dignity  and  fteadinefs  than  formerly.  But  this  was 
far  from  being  the  cafe.  The  company  and  its  fer- 
vants  Ihow  ed  the  ntmoft  indifference  about  the  happi- 
nefs  or mil'ery  of  the  people  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  fubjeded  to  their  jurifdiiSion.  This  indifference, 
too,  was  more  likely  to  be  increafcd  than  diminifiied 
byfomeof  the  new  regulations.  The  houfe  of  com- 
mons, for  inllance,  had  refolved,  that  when  the 
L.  1,600,000  lent  to  the  company  by  government  ihould 
be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts  reduced  to  L.  1,500x00, 
they  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  per 
cent,  upon  their  capital;  and  that  whatever  remained 
ol'tlieir  revenues  and  neti  profits  at  home  (liould  be 
divided  into  four  parts  ;  three  of  them  to  be  paid  into 
the  exchequer  for  the  ule  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth 
to  be  rcfcrved  as  a  fund,  either  toi-  the  further  rednc- 
tien  of  their  bond-debts,  or  for  the  difcharge  of  other 
contingent  exigencies  which  tlie  company  might  la- 
bour under.  But  it  could  fcarce  be  expected  that,  if 
the  company  were  bad  ftewards  and  bad  fovereigns 
when  the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits  be- 
longed to  ihemfclves,  they  would  be  better  when  three 
fourths  of  thefe  belonged  to  other  people.  The  regu- 
lations of  1773,  therefore,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  of  the  company.  Among  other  inftitutions, 
it  had  been  at  this  time  enafled,  that  the  prelidency 
of  Bengal  lliould  have  a  fuperiority  over  the  other  pre- 
iidencies  in  the  country  ;  the  falary  of  the  chief  juftice 
was  fixed  at  'L.^iOQOper  anmnn,  and  thofe  of  the  other 
judges  at  L.  6000  each.  In  confcquence  of  this  atl. 
Sir  Elijali  Impey,  who  was  created  a  baronet  on  the 
occafion,  fct  fail,  with  three  other  judges,  for  India 
in  the  year  1 774.  The  powers  with  which  they  were 
inverted  were  very  extraordinary.  They  had  the  title 
of  His  Majrfiy's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  In- 
dia. Civil  law,  common  law,  ecclefiaftical,  criminal, 
and  admiralty  juriididion,  belonged  of  right  to  them. 
They  were  empowered  to  try  Europeans  on  perfonal 
aftions,  and  to  alFefs  damages,  without  a  jury.  Every 
native,  either  directly  or  indireiftly  in  the  fervice  of  the 
company,  or  in  their  territories,  was  made  fubjeft  to 
their  jyrifdi(5tion,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Euro- 
peans from  eluding  juftice  under  the  pretence  of  em- 
ploying natives  in  the  conimiffion  of  their  crimes  ;  fo 
that  in  fad  they  were  abfolute  lords  and  fovereigns  of 
the  whole  country. 

Such  exceflive  and  unlimited  powers  conferred  on 
any  fmall  number  of  men,  could  not  but  be  extremely 
difagreeable  to  the  Europeans,  who  had  been  accuftora- 
ed  to  enjoy  a  liberty  almoft  equally  unbounded  before  ; 
nor  was  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  judges,  thus  fud- 
denly  raifed  from  the  rank  of  fubjefts  to  the  height  of 
defpotifm,  would  always  ufe  their  power  in  an  unexcep- 
tionable 
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' •' prelcrvt  the  commerce  and  I'cvcimesotLJiecouipauy  li-oin 

depredation,  by  fjbjediug  its  fervants  to  the  coiuroul 
of  the  court  ;  to  relieve  tlic  fiibjeit  from  oppiLifion  by 
facihtatiiig  the  means  of  redrels  ;  and  to  lix  a  regular 
courl'e  of  jiUlice  for  the  fccurity  of  liberty  and  proper- 
ty, liiltead  of  conlidcring  the  circumiLanccs  or  the 
country,  however,  or  the  manners  aud  culloms  of  the 
natives,  the  judges  now  precipitately  introduced  the 
Britilh  laws  in  their  ftiU  extent,  without  the  kail  mo- 
dification to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  Ahatics, 
who  had  been  accnllomed  to  others  of  a  (pite  diffe- 
rent nature  ;  nor  did  ihcy  even  pay  the  lealt  regard  to 
the  religious  inftitutions  or  habus  to  which  the  IndLms 
are  fo  obflinately  attached,  that  they  would  looner 
part  witli  life  itfelf  than  break  through  an  article  of 
them. 

Befidcs  this  it  svasfaid,  that,  on  the  firfl  arrival  of  the 
judges,  they  endeavoured  io  extend  their  authority  be- 
yond even  what  the  Britilh  legiilature  had  allowed  them. 
Hence  they  were  trcquenily  at  variance  with  the  council; 
and  complaints  of  their  conduct  were  repeatedly  lent  to 
England  by  the  fcrvants  of  the  company.  T hcfe  pro- 
duced a  letter  i  i  i  777  from  the  directors  to  LoiJ  V\  ey- 
mouth,  fecretary  ofllate  for  the  fonthern  department. 
In  this  they  Itated,  that  the  fupreme  court  of  India 
had  extended  its  jurifdiiltion  to  tliofc  whom  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king  or  par- 
liament to  fuojeft  to  its  authority.  It  had  alio  taken 
coo;nizance  of  matters  which,  they  apprehended,  be- 
longed properly  to  other  courts.  That  the  judges  con- 
fidered  the  criminal  law  of  Jingland  as  in  torce,  and 
binding  on  the  natives  of  Bengal,  though  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  die  laws  and  culloms  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  governed,  and  that  the jurifdichion  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  fupreme  court  was  incompatible  with 
the  powers  given  by  parliament  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral and  council,  obllruc'ted  the  adminillration  of  go- 
verment,  and  tended  to  alienate  the  n.inds  of  the  na- 
tives ;  all  which  they  feared  would  pixvent  the  eftablilh- 
nient  of  the  government  of  India  upon  any  fettled  or 
permanent  foundation. 

This  letter  not  having  produced  any  effect,  the  dif- 
contents  of  India,  both  in  the  Europeans  and  natives, 
continued  and  increafed.  The  decilions  of  the  judges 
were  fuch  as  by  no  means  did  them  honour.  A  num- 
ber of  adventurers  had  alfo  emigrated  along  with  them, 
in  hopes  of  enriching  themlclves  under  the  new  con- 
ftitution.  Some  of  thefe  were  of  the  lowelf  fort  of 
people,  who  had  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impoffible 
for  them  to  remain  in  England  on  account  of  their 
vices  or  extravagance.  Many  fuch  perfons  had  en- 
rolled rhemfclves  anion  r  the  donieflics  of  the  judges, 
or  had  become  their  inTnediate  dependents  ;  and 
fome  of  thefe  were  permitted  to  allume  the  charac- 
ters of  attorneys,  court-officers,  under  llieriffs,  and 
bailiffs.  It  may  ea<ily  be  fuppnfed,  that  people  of 
fuch  cliarafters  would  find  it  for  their  intcrell  to  pro- 
motf  flits  in  the  luprcme  court:  and  in  this  fome  of 
th'-  1  employed  themfel  ,'es  with  great  fuccefs.  The 
confequence  of  all  thi-  was,  ihat  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember 1780,  a  petition  was  prefented  againfl  the  fu- 
preme court  by  a  great  number  of  Britifh  inhabitants 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.  In 
this,  complaint  was  made  of  the  indifcriminate  man- 
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ncr  in  which  the  Judges  of  the  f.prtme  court  attempt- 
ed to  exercifc  the  i.nglilh  laws  in  that  couuiry,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  refufed  the  uncioubttd  right  of 
evtry  isritilh  fubject,  viz,  that  01  trial  by  jury.  Ihcy 
intreated  the  houfe  "  to  reflet;  on  th.  innumerable 
hardihips  which  mufl  enfut,  and  the  univtrlal  conlu- 
fiou  which  mull  be  occalioncd,  by  giving  to  the  volu- 
minous laws  of  England  a  boundlcis  re;ro!pecUve  pow- 
er in  the  inidfl  of  Alia,  and  by  an  application  of  thofe 
laws  made  for  the  frcefl  and  molt  enlightened  people 
on  earth,  the  principle  of  vhofe  conllitution  was  lound- 
cd  on  virtue  and  liberty,  to  tranfatlions  with  the  na- 
tives of  India,  who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  lived 
under  a  defpotic  government  founded  on  fear  and  re- 
ilniint.  What  muit  be  the  terrors  of  inoividuals  to 
find  their  titles  to  properly,  and  their  iraniactioiis  with 
the  natives  previous  to  the  ellabliihment  of  this  court 
of  judicature,  tried  by  the  flandard  of  the  En^j-lifh 
law,  and  by  men  educated  under  its  forms,  and  una- 
voidably imbibing  its  prejudices,  when  no  fuch  laws 
could  be  known  to  or  practifed  by  natives  or  Euro- 
peans then  reliding  in  the  country,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  perfons  of  legal  knowledo-e  in 
the  country  to  advife  or  aiiiil  them  ?  No  tyranny  could 
be  more  fatal  in  its  confequences,  than  tliat  a  court, 
invelled  with  all  the  authority  of  one  of  the  tirll  courts 
in  England,  Ihould  alfo  pohefs  undehned  powers  and 
jurifdiction,  of  which  its  judges  were  the  fole  interpre- 
ters, and  at  fuch  an  immenfe  dillance  from  the  mother 
country.  This  was  in  truth  the  lituation  of  the  Bri- 
tilh fubjecls  in  India  at  that  time;  for  thejudoesof 
the  fupreme  court  could  at  plcafure  determine  on  the 
denomination  of  a  civil  jury,  the  degree  of  guilt  in- 
curred by  any  offence,  the  llatute  by  which  it  fhould 
be  tried,  what  penalties  lliould  be  inHicted,  as  well  as 
who  were  and  who  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurifdic- 
tion of  the  court. 

"  Befulesthcir  other  powersalfo,  the  judges  of  the  fu- 
preme court  were  allowed  to  fit  as  a  court  ol  chancery, 
and  in  that  capacity  to  revife,  correct,  refcind,  or  con- 
firm the  decilions  palfed  by  themfelves  as  a  court  of 
law  ;  and,  by  another  part  of  their  conflituiion;  they 
were  allowed  to  flop  execution  in  criminal  cafes  until 
his  Majefly's  pleafure  was  known.  The  petitioners 
conceived,  that  there  mufl  be  fome  fundamental  error 
in  that  inftitution,  which  required  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  temper,  integrity,  and  ability,  to  carry 
its  purpofes  into  execution  ;  and  they  did  not  heliiate 
to  declare,  that  to  adminiller  the  powers  appertainino- 
to  the  inftitution  of  the  fupreme  court,  without  com- 
mitting dagrant  acts  of  injullice,  and  doing  great  de- 
triment to  the  public,  required  more  equity,  modera- 
tion, difceninient,  and  enlightened  abilities,  than  they 
could  hope  to  hnd  in  any  fet  of  men."  They  con- 
cluded with  earneflly  ibliciting  parliament,  that  a  trial 
by  jury  might  be  granted  to  the  Britilh  fubjciSs  in 
Bengal,  in  all  cafes  where  it  was  eflablilhed  by  law  in 
England;  ihat  the  retrofpedt.ve  powers  of  the  fu- 
preme court  might  be  limited  to  the  time  of  its  ella- 
bliihment in  Bengal ;  that  it  Ihould  be  defined  beyond 
the  power  of  difcretional  dillinc^ion,  who  the  perfons 
were  that  properly  came  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the 
court,  and  who  did  not  ;  that  it  fliould  be  exprefsly 
declared  what  flatutes  fliould,  and  what  Ihould  not,  be 
in  force  in  Bengal  i  that  diilind;  and  feparate  judges 
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Company,  for  the  law  and  equity  lides  of  the  court  fliould  be  ap- 

' '  pointed  ;   and  that  a  power  of  delaying  executions  in 

criminal  cafes  until  his  Majelly's  pleafure  was  known, 
Ihould  be  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council. 

This  petition  was  foon  followed  by  another  ligned 
by  Warren  Mailings,  Efq ;  governor-general,  Pliilip 
Francis  and  Edward  Wheeler,  Kfqs ;  couaiellors  for  the 
government  and  preiidency  of  Fort-VVilliam  in  Jien- 
gal;  in  which  they  reprefented,  "  that  though  the  ju- 
rifdiction  of  the  fuprenic  court  of  judicature  at  Cal- 
cutta, as  well  as  the  powers  granted  to  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  were  clearly  limited  by  parlia- 
ment and  the  king's  letters  patent,  yet  the  chief 
julliee  and  judges  of  that  court  had  exercifed  authori- 
ty over  perlons  not  legally  within  their  jurii'diction, 
and  had  illegally  and  improperly  adviied  and  admitted 
faits  againll  the  governor-general  and  council  ;  that 
they  Iiad  attempted  to  execute  their  writs  upon  natives 
of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  who  were  not 
within  their  jurifdiclion  :  the  governor  and  council 
therefore  had  found  thcmfelves  under  a  neceflity  of 
oppofing  them,  and  of  atl'ording  protection  to  the 
country  and  people,  who  were  placed  uniler  their  own 
immediate  infpeition,  and  freeing  them  from  the  terrors 
of  a  new  and  ufurped  dominion.  They  had  even  been 
obliged  to  make  ufe  of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  re- 
fill the  proceedings  of  the  judges  and  their  officers  : 
And  they  declared,  that  no  other  condiift  could  have 
faved  thofe  provinces  and  the  interells  of  the  company, 
or  of  the  Britilh  nation  itfelf,  from  the  ruin  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  They  alfo  declared  themfelves 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  extend,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thcfe  provinces,  the  jurifdiclion  of  the 
fupreme  court  of  judicature,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Englifli  law,  which  were  flill  more  intolerable  than 
the  law  itfelf,  would  be  fuch  a  conilraint  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  thofe  provinces,  by  the  difference  of 
fuch  laws  and  forms  from  their  laws,  that  they  might 
at  lall  inilame  them,  notwithllanding  their  known 
mildncfs  and  patience,  into  an  open  rebellion."  The 
petition  was  concluded,  by  foliciting  an  indemnity 
from  the  legal  confcquences  of  the  relillance  they  had 
been  obliged  to  make  to  that  court. 

While  the  Britilh  were  thus  expreifing  their  dif- 
pleafnre  againfl  the  condua  of  theft  judges,  the  na- 
tives were  thrown  into  the  ntmoll  conflernation  and 
defpair  by  the  ai5ls  of  oppreffion  and  violence  com- 
mitted by  them.  A  profecution  for  forgery  had  been 
commenced  againll  Nundcomar,  a  bramin  of  the 
firll  rank  in  Bengal.  The  crime  was  not  capital  by 
the  laws  of  Indoflan,  and  had  been  committed  many 
years  before ;  yet  with  the  utmoll  cruelty  and  in- 
juflice  was  this  man  condemned  and  extctited  on  the 
Britilli  ftatute,  by  which  forgery  is  made  capital ;  afla- 
tute  which,  at  the  commhiion  of  the  crime,  he  had 
never  heard  of,  nor  could  ever  dream  that  he  would  be 
fubjeded  to  its  power.  What  rendered  this  execution 
the  more  remarkable  was,  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
charge  of  forgery  was  brought  againll  him,  Nund- 
comar had  been  employed  in  exhibiting  an  accufation 
againfl  Mr  Hallings.  This,  together  with  the  hur- 
ry in  wliich  the  court  were  to  liave  him  put  to  death 
(for  the  court  refufed  to  allow  him  a  refpite  till  his 
Majedy's  pleafure  was  known),  made  the  natives  con- 
clude,  that  he  was  executed,  not  on  account  of  the 
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forgery,  but  for  having  ventured  to  prefer  an  accufa-  Company, 
tion  againll  an   Englilh  governor.     In  other  refpecls  *""■>/—" 
they  were  territied  tofuch  a  degree,  that  many  of  them 
ran  into  the  river  on  feeing  a  bramin   put   to  death 
with  fuch  circiimflances  of  ignominy. 

The  alarm  excited  by  the  execiuion  of  Nundcomar 
was  kept  up  by  frelli  decilions  of  the  fujircme  court. 
Among  tliofe  the  Patna  caufe,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  was  one  of  the  moll  remarkable.  An  adven- 
turer, named  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn,  had  come  from  Ca- 
bul  in  Periia  to  Bengal,  where  he  entered  himftlfin 
the  fervice  of  the  company,  and  was  preferred  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  horfe.  Having  gained  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  obtained  from  the  Mogul  a  grant 
of  lands  called  an  {JltHrngkaw  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
he  retired  from  the  ami}'",  and  fettled  in  Patna. 
About  this  time,  when  advanced  in  years,  he  married 
a  woman  of  low  rank,  named  Nadav  a  Begin//,  by  whom 
he  had  no  children.  His  brother,  Allum  Beg,  came 
likewife  to  Patna;  and  on  his  leaving  the  phice  fome 
time  after,  committed  the  care  of  one  of  his  fons, 
named  Bchader  Beg,  to  his  brother  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1776,  a  difpnte  enfued 
concerning  the  inheritance  betwixt  the  widow  and 
Behader  Beg.  The  widow  having  taken  polfeflion 
of  the  whole  property  of  Shahaz,  the  nephew,  as 
adopted  fon  and  heir,  gave  in  a  petition  to  the  provincial 
council  at  Patna,  on  the  2d  ot  January  1777,  letting 
forth  his  claim.  In  this  petition  he  Itated,  that  tlie 
widow  was  removinir  and  lecreting  the  efieclsofthe 
deceafed  ;  and  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  orders 
fliould  be  given  to  prevent  their  removal ;  to  recover 
fuch  as  had  already  been  carried  away  ;  and  that  the 
cadi  or  Indian  judge  Ihould  be  directed  to  afcertaiii 
his  right.  As  the  parties  were  Mahometants,  the 
council  of  courfe  referred  the  caufe  to  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties,  the  proper  officers  for  determining  it  ac- 
cording to  the  eltablilhed  laws  of  the  country.  Thefe 
having  inquired  into  the  matter,  reported,  that  the 
title-deeds,  on  which  the  widow  pretended  to  found 
her  right,  appeared  to  be  forged  ;  and  that,  even  if 
they  had  appeared  in  the  life-time  of  Shahaz,  they 
were  flill  informal,  on  account  of  a  point  of  the  Ma- 
hometan law,  which  requires,  that  to  make  deeds  of 
gift  valid,  poirelFion  Ihould  be  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  executing  or  delivering  them  over  ;  but  that,  as  no 
poireffion  of  this  kind  had  been  given,  the  ellate  ought 
to  be  divided  according  to  the  Mahometan  law  ;  viz. 
one-fourth  to  the  wife,  and  three-fourths  10  the  ne- 
phew, as  the  reprcfentative  of  his  father  Allum  Beg, 
who  was  coniidered  as  the  more  immediate  heir  of  the 
deceafed.  This  decilion  was  conhrmed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Patna,  with  the  following  exception  in  favour  of 
the  widow,  that  the  lieir  at  law  fliould  pay  her  one- 
fourth  of  the  rents  of  the  ultumghaw,  or  royal  grant, 
for  her  fupport  during  life.  The  m  idow,  however, 
refufed  to  fabmit  to  the  decifion,  or  to  deliver  up  die 
eftt;fts  of  her  huiband ;  in  confequence  of  which  com- 
pulfatory  methods  were  nfed  ;  when,  by  the  advice  of 
fome  Englilhlawyers,  an  aClion  of  trcfpafs  was  brought, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  againfl  the  cadi  and 
two  mufties  for  their  proceedings  againfl  her,  laying 
the  damages  at  about  66,000  1.  Sterling.  Thisprocefs 
being  brought  before  the  fnpreme  court,  was  by  them 
conducted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  mufl  entail  everlafliiig 
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Company,  infamy  oil  the  aftors.     They  began  with  obliging  llic 

' '  cadi  and  iniu'ties  to  find  biiii  m  no   Itl's  ih^u  40,000 

pounds  for  their  appearance,  which  was  immeoiatcly 
given  by  the  council  at  Patna.  The  fupremc  court 
then  haviiijr  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and 
decided  the  matter  in  the  moll  rigorous  manner,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  forms  of  Knglilh  law,  aifcilcd  the 
cadi  and  mufties  in  damages  no  Icfs  than  jcoool. 
Sterling.  Their  houfes  and  etFetts  were  feized  by  the 
Iheriff's  officers,  and  publicly  put  up  to  fale  ;  the  cadi, 
who  was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in 
oiiice  for  many  years  v\ith  great  applaufe,  died  on  his 
way  to  the  common  gaol  at  Calcutta,  to  which  the 
nephew  and  two  muflies  were  conveyed,  being  a  dil- 
tauce  of  no  lefs  than  400  miles  from  their  former  re- 
lidence  at  Patna.  A  fait,  however,  was  commenced 
a;;ainfl:  the  widow,  on  account  of  having  forged  the 
title-deeds  by  which  llie  claimed  her  hulband's  efLate  ; 
but  it  was  fiipprelled  on  account  of  lome  infor- 
mality. 

Another  decifion,  by  which  the  fupreme  court  like- 
wife  incurred  much  cenfure,  was  that  againll  Jagger- 
naut,  the  principal  public  ufiiccr  of  a  Mahometan  court 
a:  Dacca.  The  aCiion  was  brought  at  the  inftigation 
of  an  Englifli  attorney,  in  behalf  of  one  Khyne,  a  fer- 
vant  or  meffenger,  who  had  been  fined  and  imprifoned 
for  a  mifdemeanor,  in  which  Jaggernaut  had  concur- 
red in  virtue  of  his  office  as  judge  of  the  Nizamut 
(the  name  of  the  Mahometan  court  jufl  mentioJied). 
The  iheriit-officers  attempted  to  arrell  the  judge  as 
he  fat  on  the  tribunal ;  which  conld  not  fail  to  produce 
much  dilUirbance.  Jaggernaut,  with  his  officers,  de- 
nied the  authority  of  ihc  liiprcme  court  over  the  Niza- 
mut, and  refufed  to  '.omply  with  the  writ.  The  Eng- 
lilh  iherifl-officers  proceeded  to  force  ;  and  a  violent 
fcuftic  enfiiiug.  faggernuit's  father  was  wounded  in 
the  head  w'th  a  fword  by  one  of  the  under-  ffierifF's  at- 
tendants, while  his  brother-in-law  was  very  dange- 
roufly  woun-lfd  with  a  pift.il  bullet  by  the  nnder-lheriff 
himfelf.  The  iuinii'diate  confequence  of  this  was  an 
abfolute  refufal  of  the  judge  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
criminal  matiers  ;  an;l  this  was  intimated  in  a  letter 
trom  the  council  at  Dacca  to  the  Euglilh  governor 
and  council  of  India  ;  wherein  they  declared  that  all 
criminal  juftice  v,as  at  a  fland. 

The  fipreme  court,  havintj;  proceeded  in  this  arbi- 
trary and  oppreTive  manner  for  fome  time,  at  length 
attempted  to  extend  their  jurifdi^'Hon  over  the  heredi- 
tary Zemindars  of  Bengal.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of  tri- 
butary lords,  or  great  landholders,  who  are  anfwerable 
to  the  company  for  the  revenues  or  rents  of  the  di- 
ftriCls  ;  .ind  excepring  the  circumflances  of  remitting 
their  revenues  to  the  company,  have  not  the  leafl  con- 
nexion with  the  Eniiililh  in  any  refpecf.  At  the  time 
we  fpeak  of,  however,  a  writ,  upon  an  adion  of  debt, 
,  was  iifued  out  to  arreff  oneof  thtfe  Zemindars  in  his 
pala'-e.  Timely  notice,  however,  was  given,  by  one 
of  the  company's  collectors,  of  this  attempt  to  the 
__governor  and  council,  and  applic  .;on  made  to  protect 
a  man  of  fnch  quality  from  the  disgrace  of  an  arreft. 
They  being  unanimon'ly  of  opinion  that  the  Ze\nin- 
dar  was  not  within  the  jurifdie-fion  of  the  court  of 
Cilcuttaj  defircd  him  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  writ. 
The  court,  however,  deteruiineJ  to  enforce  their  pro- 
cefs  by  a  writ  of  fcqueflration  j  upon  which  the  na- 
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lives,  who  are  fupcrflitioully  attached  to  their  Zemin-  Coinpnny. 

durs,  role  in  his  defence,  and  inlulled  the  Ihenfl's  (rf-  ' ^' ' 

ficcrs.  The  latter  having  obtained  a  reinforcement, 
tlie  Zemindar's  palace  was  entered  by  86  men  armed 
with  bludgeons,  cutlafles,  and  mufket.s  ;  the  apartment 
of  his  women,  always  held  inviol  ,bly  facrcd  by  the 
Asiatics  ;  was  broken  open  ;  his  tcii'ple  profaned  ;  and 
the  image,  which  was  the  object  of  his  worfliip,  put  in- 
to a  baiket,  and  carried  off  with  fome  conimon  lum- 
ber. This  roufed  the  attention  of  the  governor  and 
council  ;  who,  fiotn  a  full  ronviftion  of  the  ruinous 
tendency  of  thefe  proceedings,  detcrtnined  at  lalt  to 
oppofed  force  by  force.  They  accordingly  fent  a  par- 
ty of  military  to  apprehend  the  Iherifi's  people,  and 
they  were  all  condiicted  prifoners  to  Calcutta.  Tlic 
judges  ordered  attachments  againit  the  cfticer  who 
commanded  the  troops,  and  againit  two  oilier  fervants 
oi  the  company  ;  while  the  governor  and  council  en- 
deavoured to  jullify  tlieir  proceedings,  by  writing  to 
England  as  already  mentioned. 

Kefides  all  this,  the  natives  themfelves  teftified  their 
difapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  fupreme  court  in 
very  llrong  terms.  A  petition  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jefly  was  fent  by  the  natives  of  Patna;  in  which  arc 
the  followiu'v  remarkable paiiages  :  "  When  the  ordi- 
nances of  this  court  of  jutlicature  were  illued,  as  they 
w-ere  all  contrary  to  the  ci.floms,  modes,  ufages,  and 
inllitutions  of  this  country,  they  occahoned  terror  in 
ns  ;  and  day  by  day,  as  the  powers  of  this  court  have 
become  more  ellablilhed,  our  ruin,  uneafmefs,  dilho- 
nour,  and  difcredit,  have  accumulated  ;  till  at  lall  we 
are  reduced  to  fuch  a  lituaiion,  that  we  coniider  death 
to  us  as  infinitely  preferable  to  the  dread  we  entertain 
of  the  court  :  for  from  this  court  no  credit  or  charac- 
ter is  left  to  us,  and  we  arc  now  driven  to  the  lalt  ex- 
tremity. Several  who  polFeircd  means  and  ability, 
deeming  flight  as  their  only  fecurity,  have  baniflied 
themfelves  from  the  country  ;  but  bound  as  we  arc  by 
poverty  and  inability,  and  fettered  by  the  dearefl  ties 
of  confanguinity,  we  do  not  all  of  us  polfcfs  the  means 
of  flight,  nor  have  we  power  to  abide  the  opprelTion  of 
this  court." — "  If,  which  God  forbid  !  it  Ihonld  fo 
happen,  that  this  our  petition  Ihould  not  be  accepted, 
and  ftiould  he  rejected  at  the  chanjber  of  audience, 
thofe  amongfl  us  who  have  power  and  ability,  difcard- 
ing  all  affection  for  our  families,  will  lly  to  any  quar- 
ter we  can  ;  whilft  the  remainder,  who  have  no  means 
or  ability,  giving  themfelves  up  with  pious  refignatioii 
to  their  fate,  will  fit  down  in  expeftaticju  of  death." 

Thefe  repeated  complaints  could  not  but  be  taken 
notice  of  in  parliament.  Oil  the  rzth  of  February 
lySi,  General  Smith  made  a  motion  in  tlie  houfe  of 
commons,  that  the  petition  fr(>m  tlie  Briiilh  inhabi- 
tants of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  Ihould  be  taken 
into  confideration  by  a  feleft  committee,  ccnfilUng  of 
ijperfons,  chofeti  by  bailor.  In  the  iutroduftion  to 
his  motion,  he  dated  briefly  the  bad  condud:  of  the 
fupreme  court  in  the  panJ.-Mlars  alr^-ady  rdated  ;  and 
concluded,  that  the  affairs  of  Bengal  r''qnired  the  im- 
mediate atten  ion  and  confideration  of -a:  liament.  TJie 
matter  was  accordingly  debated;  when,  after  virions 
propofals,  a  motion  was  at  lengrh  T'-ade  by  General 
Smith,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  explain  and 
amend  fo  much  of  an  act  p.ifled  in  the  t  ^th  y  ar  of  his 
prefctit  majelfy,  for  the  better  regulaiion  of  the  y-\^ 
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Compniiy.    India  company,  as  related  to  the  aJniiniflrauou  ol  jii- 

" " '  Itice  in  Bengal  ;   and  alio  to  indemnity  the  governor 

and  council  ot  Bengal  Ibr  having  reliilcd  by  force  of 
arms  the  execution  of  an  order  of  the  liiprcnie  court 
of  judicature  in  that  kingdom."  Leave  wab  according- 
ly given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  The  houfe  having  refol- 
veditfelf  intoa  committee,  Lord  North  obfcrved,  "  that 
it  had  been  much  his  wilh  that  an  agreement  for  the 
renewal  of  the  company's  cliarter  had  been  made  in  an 
amicable  manner ;  and  that  voluntary  propotitions 
ilioald  have  come  from  thcmfelves,  oticring  terms  for 
the  benefit  of  the  exclufive  trade  and  the  territorial  ac- 
quiliiions.  No  Inch  terms,  however,  had  bten  pro- 
pofed,  nor  any  agreement  made.  A  negociation  had 
indeed  taken  place  between  him  and  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chairman  ;  but  the  propoliiions  made  by  them 
were  neither  fuch  as  the  public  might  expedt,  nor  had 
the  company  any  right  to  them.  With  regard  to  the 
territorial  polfeilions,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  th.it 
they  of  right  belonged  to  the  public;  though  how  far 
it  mi  ^ht  be  proper  to  allow  the  revenue  of  them  to  re- 
main in  the  poireffion  of  the  company  was  quite  ano- 
ther n?atter.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be  proper  to 
allow  it  to  remain  in  their  hands  as  long  as  they  pof- 
feil'cd  an  exclulive  trade,  but  he  never  would  coaient 
to  forego  tTie  claim  of  the  public.  He  made  a  mo- 
tion, therefore,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  three-fourths  of  the  furplus  of  the  net  pro- 
fits of  the  Eall  India  company,  ever  lince  the  compa- 
ny's bond-debt  was  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000,  and  the 
company 'sdividendshavebeeneight/'frtv //?./>£■?■«;/«//;//, 
belong  to  the  public  ;  and  that  L. 600, 000  in  lieu  there- 
of, and  in  dilcharge  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  be  paid  into  his  majelty's  exchequer  by  inftal- 
ments,  in  fuch  manner,  and  at  fuch  limes,  as  fliall  be 
agreed  on."  This  propofal  was  vehemently  oppofcd  by 
The  minority.  Mr  Burke  called  it  the  daring  effort  of 
a  minifter  determined  on  rapine  and  plunder,  without 
regard  to  truth,  honour,  or  jufbice.  Mr  Hulfey  re- 
probated the  idea  of  taking  L.  600,000  from  the  com- 
pany in  their  circnmlfances  at  that  time.  He  produ- 
ced a  paper  full  of  arithmetical  calculations,  which  he 
read  to  the  houfe;  ailerting  that  they  contained  an  cx- 
aft  ftate  of  the  amount  of  the  company's  exports  and 
imports,  the  expences  of  tin  ir  trade  at  home,  and  the 
balance  of  profit  of  each  year,  for  many  years  pall,  di- 
Itinguilhing  the  territorial  from  the  commercial  income 
and  expences.  From  thcfe  he  lliowed,  that  the  com- 
mercial and  territorial  revenues  of  the  company  had, 
upon  an  average  for  16  years,  conlfituted  a  fum  equi- 
valent to  a  proportion  of  16  /cr  cent.;  that  9  per  cent. 
of  this  had  arifen  fiom  the  commercial  profits  accruing 
to  the  company  ;  and  therefore,  that  there  had  not 
been  8  per  cent,  divided  upon  that  part  of  the  profits  to 
which  the  public  had  any  claim  or  pretenfion.  The 
acceffion  of  territorial  pofTefTions,  he  obfcrved,  had 
brought  along  with  it  additional  expences  ;  and  the 
public  had  already  received  a  very  large  fhare  of  the 
company's  profits.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  company  (hould  always  make  it  a  rule  to  give 
as  ample  and  full  relief  to  the  public  burdens  as  their 
fituation  would  allow  ;  and  if  they  did  this,  he  faw  no 
reafon  why  the  minifler  flionld  cxped:  any  more.  Mr 
Dempfter  reminded  the  houfe  of  the  confequences  of 
violating  the  American  charters ;  and  added,  that  to 


tear  from  the  company  by  force  what  was  not  ftipula-  Comrany. 

ted  in  any  act  of  parliament,  would  be  a  breach  of  "■ 

public  faith  difgraceftil  to  the  nation,  and  fuch  as 
would  damp  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  and  adventure 
w  hich  had  been  produftive  of  fuch  happy  cfiefts. — 
Notv\  ithilandiug  tliele  remonftrances,  how  ever,  the  bill 
was  at  fall  palled  into  a  law  ;  only  with  this  mitigation, 
that  tlie  company  Hiould  pay  only  L. 400,000,  inftcad 
of  L.6oo,coo  demanded  originally  by  the  minifler. — 
Another  lill  was  alfo  palled  the  lame  year,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  niotian  made  by  General  Smith.  This 
act  declared,  that  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
Bengal  were  not  fubjecf  to  the  jiirifiiiftion  ot  the  fu- 
prcme  court,  and  indemnified  the  former  for  the  re- 
lillance  they  had  made  to  the  orders  of  that  court.  It 
enacted  alfo,  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  fubjett  to  the 
juiifdiclion  of  that  court  on  account  of  his  being  a 
landholder  or  farmer  of  laud  in  the  provinces  of  Ecu- 
gal,  Bahar,  or  Orixa  ;  that  no  judicial  officers  in  the 
country  courts  fliould  be  liable  to  atlions  in  the  lu- 
prenie  court  for  their  dec'ilons  ;  and  the  two  muftics, 
V  iih  Behader  Beg,  who  were  then  in  prifon,  in  cou- 
fcquence  of  the  decifion  of  that  court  in  the  Patna 
caufe,  were  ordered  to  be  fet  at  liberty. 

The  debates  on  this  fubjed  weie  attended  w  ith  tlie 
moft  violent  charges  againf!  the  minifler,  and  allertions 
the  moil  humiliating  and  dilgraceful  to  the  Britifli  na- 
tion. Mr  Townlhend  affirmed,  that  it  was  from  the 
minifler's  fcreening  the  delinquents  who  came  from  In- 
dia that  all  the  evils  in  that  quarter  had  originated  ; 
and  if  matters  were  fufFered  to  go  on  in  that  country 
as  they  had  done  for  fome  time  pall,  the  conduft  of 
the  Britilh  in  the  Eafl  Indies  mufl  be  viewed  in  alight 
flill  more  deteflable  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  A- 
merica.  It  was  reported,  that  the  nabob  of  Arcot  had 
feveral  members  in  the  houfe  of  commons  !  If  it  were 
true,  that  by  fending  over  a  fum  of  money  to  Eng- 
land he  could  feat  eight  or  ten  members  in  that  houfe, 
then  Mr  TownHiend  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  they 
were  the  mofl  abje(!:l  and  contemptible  beings  in  the 
world. — The  bill  for  regulating  the  powers  ot  the  fu- 
preme  court,  alfo,  though  fo  evidently  founded  in  rea- 
fon and  jullicc,  did  not  pafs  without  oppofition,  par- 
ticularly from  Mr  Dunning  ;  who  was  thought  on  this 
occalion  to  have  allowed  his  regard  for  his  friend  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  juflice,  to  bias  him  too 
much. 

The  regulations  jufl  mentioned  did  not  yet  put  an 
end  to  the  troubles  of  the  Eafl  India  company,  nor 
allay  the  ferment  which  had  been  fo  effeflually  excited. 
Their  affairs  were  Hill  a  fuhjeft  of  parliamentary  dif- 
cuflion  ;  and  in  the  month  of  April  i  782,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
fortakingintocoiilideration  the  feveral  reports  concern- 
ing affairs,  which  had  been  made  by  the  fecret  commit- 
tee appointed  to  inquire  into  them  during  the  lafl  and 
prefent  feflion  of  parliament.  In  his  fpeech  on  this  oc- 
calion, he  remarked,  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clive 
had  been  againft  keeping  too  exttnfive  a  territory  in 
that  country.  Inflead  of  this,  he  had  reftored  Sujah 
Dovvlah  to  the  poirelhon  of  iiis  country  ;  contidering 
the  Britifli  territories  in  Hindoflan,  with  thofe  on  the 
coafls  of  Coromandel  and  Bombay,  as  fufficient  for  all 
the  purpofes  by  which  this  country  could  be  benefited; 
but  inflead  of  adhering  to  the  maxims  of  found  policy 
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Company,  laid  dawn  by  his  Lordlliip,  they  had  liecoine  fo  ambi- 
' V— -'  tioLis  ot"  extending  their  territories,  that  they  h.iJ  in- 
volved ihemfcivc:>  in  a  war  with  almoil  all  India.  He 
then  conlideredthe  finances  of  the  company.  The  re- 
venue of  Bombay ,  belaid,  felUharcofthe  neccifary  civil 
and  military  ellabliihnient  by  L.  200,000  a-year,  which 
was  annually  drawn  from  Bengal.  With  regard  to  that 
of  Madras,  it  appeared,  on  an  average  of  12  years, 
from  1767  to  1779,  that  there  had  been  ci^ht  years 
of  war  and  only  four  of  peace;  and  that,  darnig  the 
whole  time  of  wjr,  the  reventie  had  not  been  able  to 
iiipport  the  civil  and  military  eltablidimcnts  ;  though, 
iu  time  of  peace,  it  was  able  to  do  nearly  one-half 
more.  Bengal,  however,  was  the  niolllucraiive  of  all 
the  Eaft  India  fettlements;  but  fu:h  had  been  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  Mahratta  war,  that  the  governor-general 
had  been  obliged  to  contract  a  very  large  debt,  info- 
much  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  inveltments  for 
England  Ihould  be  wholly  or  partially  lufpcnded.  Mr 
Kaltings,  he  faid,  had  in  niany  inllauces  proved  him- 
felf  a  very  n\eritorious  fervant :  but  he  wilhed  that 
every  one  of  their  fervants  would  confider  himfelt  as 
bonnd  iu  the  firlt  place  to  prove  a  faithful  lleward  to 
the  company  ;  not  to  fancy  that  he  was  an  Alexander 
or  Aurcngzebe,  and  prefer  frantic  military  exploits  to 
the  improvement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his 
country. — General  Smith  obferved,  that  by  the  evi- 
dence produced  to  the  co\nmittee,  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  a  variety  of  great  abufes  in  India.  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  his  majelly's  chief  juitice  in  that  conn- 
try,  had  fu  far  derogated  from  the  charader  of  a  j  udge, 
as  to  accept  of  a  place  from  the  company  ;  by  which 
means  he  was  brought  under  their  controul,  and  con- 
fequently  allowed  himfclf  to  be  deprived  of  that  inde- 
pendence which  he  ought  to  pollcfs  as  a  judge.  Ju- 
Aice  had  been  fo  partially  adminiflered,  that  fevcral 
worthy  and  refpcftable  perfons  had  been  imprifincd, 
fome  had  been  ruined,  and  others  died  in  jail,  from 
all  which  confiderations  he  moved,  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  ought  to  be  taken  into  confideration 
by  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  Some  hints 
were  thrown  out  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  the  territorial 
poirelhons  in  the  Kail  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
company  entirely,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  the 
crown  ;  but  this  was  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox,  as  furnilh- 
ing  minitlers  with  fuch  ample  means  of  corruption  and 
undue  influence,  as  might  overthrow  the  conftitution 
entirely.  For  this  reafon,  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  leave  the  appointment  of  its  own  fer- 
vants to  the  company;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  over  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pu- 
nidi  and  remove  thofe  who  fhould  be  found  delin- 
quent. 

The  houfe  having  refolved  itfelf  into  a  committee, 
am  'tion  was  madeby  General  Smith,  "That  Warren 
Hailings,  Kfq;  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and  Sir 
Elijah  [mpcy,  the  chief  juflice,  appear  to  have  been 
concerned,  the  one  in  giving,  the  orher  in  receiving, 
an  oiHcc  not  a;recablc  to  the  late  ad  for  regulating 
the  company's  a;iairs;  which  unjullifiable  tranfaftion 
was  attended  with  circnmilanees  of  evil  tendency  and 
example."  Refolutions  werealfo  palfed  for  afcertain- 
ing  more  dWlinclly  the  powers  of  the  governor-general 
and  council  of  Bengal ;  and  votes  of  cenfiire  againll 
Laurence  Sullivan,  £f(j ;  chairman  of  the  Ealt  India 


company,  fur  having  ncglctlcd  to  tranfiait  to  India  an  Company. 
act  lor  explaining  and  amending  the  act  for  regulating  " — ^ 
theattairs  of  the  company,  and  for  the  relief  of  certain 
perfons  impriloned  at  Calcutta.  Among  the  number 
of  this  gentleman's  tranfgreliions,  alfo,  was  his  inipo- 
fmg  an  oath  of  fecrecy  on  Mr  Wilkes,  one  of  the 
company's  clerks;  and  cfpctially  his  rcltrainiug  him 
from  giving  information  to  a  felect  committee  of  the 
houfe  of  commons. 

Mr  Dundas  having  made  fevcral  motions  tend- 
ing to  criminate  Sir  '1  liomas  Rumbold,  formerly 
governor  of  Bengal,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  and 
pailed  into  a  law,  tor  reftraining  him  and  Peter  I'er- 
ring,  Efq;  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
fpace  of  one  year,  for  dilcovtring  their  ellates,  &c. 
An  addrcfs  was  alfo  preftntcd  to  the  king,  rcqucfting 
him  to  rccal  Sir  Elijah  Impcy  from  India,  in  order  to 
anl'wer  for  high  crimes  and  mifdemeaiiors.  A  num- 
ber of  other  refolutions  were  now  pali'td  by  the  houfe, 
in  confeqncnce  of  motions  by  Mr  Unndas,  and  which 
were  founded  on  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee. Among  thefe  it  was  refolded,  '<  That  the 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Dircitors  of  the  Eail:  India 
Company,  which  have  conveyed  to  their  fervants 
abroad  a  prohibitory  condemnation  of  all  fchenies  of 
conquert  and  enlaigenient  of  dominion,  by  prelcribing 
certain  rules  and  boundaries  for  the  operation  of  their 
military  force,  were  founded  no  lefs  in  wifdom  and  po- 
licy than  in  juftice  and  moderation.  That  every 
tranfgrelTion  of  thefe  orders,  without  evident  neceflity, 
by  any  of  tlie  feveral  governments  in  India,  has  been 
highly  reprchenfible,  and  tended  in  a  great  degree  to 
weaken  the  force  and  influence,  and  to  diminifli  the 
inihience  of  the  company  in  thofe  parts.  That  every 
interference  of  the  company  as  a  party  in  the  domclfic 
or  national  quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  and  all 
new  engagements  with  them  in  off  enlive  alliance,  have 
been  wifely  and  pvovideniially  forbidden  by  the  com- 
pany in  their  commands  to  their  adminiflrations  in  In- 
dia. That  every  unnecelfary  deviation  from  thefe 
rules  Ihould  be  feverely  reproved  and  punilhed.  That 
the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  charadter  for  modera- 
tion, good  faith,  and  fcrupulous  regard  to  treaty, 
ought  to  have  been  the  limple  grounds  on  which  the 
Britiih  government  Ihould  have  endeavoured  to  efla- 
blilh  an  extenhve  influence,  fupcrior  to  that  of  other 
Europeans;  and  that  the  danger  and  difcredit  arifing 
from  the  forfeiture  of  this  pre-eminence,  could  not  be 
compenfated  by  the  temporary  fucccfs  of  any  plan  of 
violence  and  injuftice.  I'hat  lliould  any  relaxation  take 
place,  without  fufficient  caufe,  in  thofe  principles  of 
good  governin.iiton  the  part  of  the  directors  ihemfclves, 
it  would  bring  upon  them,  in  a  heavier  degree,  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  legidative  power  of  their  country. 
That  the  conduct  of  the  con.ipany,  and  their  fervants 
in  India,  in  various  inlfancss  fpecified,  was  contrary 
to  policy  and  good  faith;  the  company's  fervants,  in 
their  prefidency  of  Bombay,  had  been  guilty  of  notori- 
ous inflances  of  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  their  em- 
ployers, particularly  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Ra- 
gobah,  or  Ragonaut  Row  :  that  they  had  undertaken, 
without  any  adequate  military  force,  or  certainty  of  a 
fuflicient  revenue,  and  without  proper  commnnicatioit 
with  the  fuperior  government  upon  which  they  were 
to  depend  for  fandion  and  f.ipport,  to  reinflaie  the 
G  g  2  ulurper 
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Company,  ufiirper  above  mentioned,  and  tlieixby  to  involve  thcm- 
" ' '  lelvesin  av.'ir  with  the  riihag  niiiiiitersoltheMahrat- 
ta  ftate,  while  Ragobah  himiclf  was  not  in  the  mean 
time  able  to  give  die  company  any  fecure  pollcllioii  of 
the  grants  he  had  made  to  them  tor  the  purcliafc  ot" 
theii.-  allllbince.  That  it  was  the  opinion  ot  the  houle, 
that  all  the  difarters  in  which  the  hritilh  empire  in  the 
Eill  was  involved,  had  proceeded  from  the  unjdlfiti- 
abk  manner  in  which  the  Mahrattas  had  been  treated, 
and  the  condud  of  the  Madras  prclidcncy  in  other  re- 
fpecls  fpecified.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  houle, 
that  it  mud  be  reckoned  amo)ig  the  additional  mil- 
chiefs  arifr.ig  chiefly  from  the  improvident  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  that  the  military  force  of  tlie  Carnatic 
had  been  weakened  by  reinforcements  fent  to  the  Ma- 
labar coaft  ;  that  the  Bengal  goverraent  had  been  un- 
der a  nccellity  of  ftipporting,  ojt  their  conlines,  the  ar- 
my of  a  power  conlcdcratcd  againit  them(A)  ;  that 
they  had  been  under  the  necelhty  of  filing  for  the  me- 
diation of  the  fan\e  power  ;  had  fubmitted  to  a  refu- 
fal,  and  purchafed  at  lalt  an  ancertain,  becaufe  appa- 
rently an  unaiuhorifed,  treaty,  on  moll  extravagant  and 
dilho'nourablc  co.tditioiis,  with  Chimnagee  the  rajah 
of  Berar's  fon  :  and,  finally,  that  being  burdened  with 
the  expences  of  a  variety  of  diltant  expeditions,  while 
there  allies  were  in  dilfrefs,  and  their  tributaries  under 
opprellion,  there  was  alio  an  alarming  deficiency  in  the 
refources  of  revenue  and  commerce,  by  the  accunuila- 
tion  of  their  debt,  and  the  reduftion  of  their  infeft- 
mcnt.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  that  an 
attempt  made  by  the  government-general,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January  178 1,  to  form  an  engagement  of 
alliance,  ottenfivc  and  defenfwe,  with  the  Dutch  £all 
India  company,  in  the  manner  Hated  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  council,  was  unwarranted,  impolitic,  ex- 
travagant, and  uujull. 

Thefefevere  cenfures  extended  even  to  the  direflors 
themfelves,  whole  conduilou  fouie  occahons  was  de- 
clared to  be  tndefenfible,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fer- 
vants  and  agents.  It  was  alfo  refolved,  "  That  War- 
ren Mailings,  Efq  ;  governor-general  of  Bengal,  and 
William  Hornfby,  Efq;  prefulent  of  the  council  of 
Bombay,  having,  in  fundry  inftances,  acled  in  a  man- 
ner repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation, 
and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
enormous  expences  on  the  India  company,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  directors  to  purine  all  legal  and  effectual 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  faid  governor-general 
and  prefident  from  their  offices,  and  to  recal  them  to 
Britain." 

The  commons  having  thus  ferioully  entered  into  a 
confideration  of  Eaft  India  atfairs,  foon  found  flill 
more  abundant  reafon  for  cenfure.  It  was  difcover- 
ed,  that  corruption,  fraud,  and  injuftice,  had  pervaded 
every  department.  It  had  become  an  objert  with  the 
fervants  of  the  company  to  oppn-fs  the  natives  by  every 
pollible  method.  They  monopolized  every  article  of 
trade,  and  feemed  to  have  no  other  principle  of  com- 
merce but  lawlefs  violence  :  the  Court  of  Diredors 
fent  out  inflruclions  ;  but  for  the  moll  part  without 
any  effect.     Though  the  delegated  adminiftratioii  of 


India  ought  to  have  prcferved  thcllridlefl  obedience  to  Company. 

that  of  biitaiii  ;  yet,  being  at  fo  great  a  diibnce  Irom   ^" — •» 

the  feat  ol   fupreme  authority,  ami  ocing  pollelltd  of 
endlei's  means  ot  abufe,  it  had  become  co.rupt  in  an 
extreme  degree.     Inliead  ot  being  lubfcrvient  to  go- 
vernment at  home,  the  adminiilrdtion  of  India  aliec- 
ted  independence.     The  maxiuiS  ot  INtr  Hahingi  were 
arbitrary  ;    and  he  fecmcd  to  have  no    inclination  to 
obey.     He  treated   with  fovtrcign  conten.pt  the   au- 
thority of  tiie  Court  of  LirecLors  ;  and  the  contulion 
produced  by  the  difputes  between  them  were  loiter- 
ed by  the  body  ot  iiidia  propi  ietors,  who  were  dif- 
pol'ed   to  a.&  as    a   check  upon  the  directors.       1  he 
neceility  of  new  regulations  in  the  governn.cnt  of  In- 
dia  was  univcrfally    admitted;    and   a   bill   for   this 
purpofe   was   accordingly    brought    in    by    ^Jr    Dun- 
das.     His  propufitions  were,  that  tJie  govcrr:or  and 
council  of  Bengal  fliould   have  a   conirouling  pow  er 
and   jurilditdon    over    the    inferior    prelidcncies    of 
India;   and  he  was. of  opinion,  that  the  governor-ge- 
neral Ihould  bein\eiled\\iih  a  power  to  acieven  agaiiift 
the    will   and   opinion  of  the   council,  wiienevtr    he 
Ihould  imagine  that,  by  fo  doing    he  could  contribute 
to  the  public  good  ;   thongii,  in  thtfe  caiVi,  he  alone 
fliuuld  be  rcfponhble  for  the  event.     "With  regard  to 
the  interior  governors,  though  he  dionot  think  it  pro- 
per that  thty  Ihould  be   authorifed   to  act  contraiy  to 
the  advice  of  the  council,  he  was  of  opinion,   that  they 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  negativing  every  propofition, 
until  application  was  n-,adc  to  the  governor-genual  and 
council  of  Bengal.     With  regard  to  the  Zeniinilaries, 
and  other  tenures  of  land,  he  obferved ,  that  \\  hen  Kin- 
doltan  had  been  conquered  by  the  IVioguls,  a  tribute 
was  impoled    upon    the  Zemindars;   and   while    they 
continued  to  pay   this  tribute,  they   accounted   thtm- 
felves  to   be  the  real  proprietors  and  maflers   of  the 
lands  they  pollellcd.  The  people  called  K^ots,  to  whom 
thefe  Zeniindaries  v\  ere  let  out,  confidertd  ihemlclves 
likewifc  as  fecure  in  their  poiitllions,  while  they  per- 
formed the  artic  es  ot  thtir  reipeciivc  contraeit.     Of 
late,   however,   thtfe  rights  haa   been  infringed  ;  and 
the  Mogul  came   to  conlidcr  himfelf  as   the  alfolute 
mailer   of  all  the  foil  of  Indoflan  :  which   maxim  he 
was  inclined  to  deflroy,  and  crtft  upon  it  anothej-,  that 
might    fecure    the    land  holders    in  their    piepeny. 
He  propoled  to  fecure  the  nabob  of  Arrot  and  rajah 
of  Tanjore   in  their  territories,  by  making  an   ;;ct  of 
parliament  in   fa\'our  of  the   latter;   but  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  debts  of  thefe  princes  ought  not  u,  be 
too  nicely  inquired  into,  as  the  grtaltfl  part  of  them 
originated  in  corruption.     He  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
however,  that  Governor  Haftings  ought  to  be  recall- 
ed ;  and  that  fleps  ought  to  be  taken  so  prevent   the 
court  of  proprietors  from  preluniing  to  act  in  conira- 
di£tion  to  parliament.     Lord  Cornwallis  appeared   to 
be    the   moll   proper  fuccellbr  to  Mr  Hailing?.     Fis 
perfonal  honour,  and  thatof  his  ancef  ors,  weie  pled- 
ge s  for  his  good  behaviour;  and  being  independent  in 
his  fortune,  he  could  have  no  view  of  rcpairii  g  his 
eflate  out  of  the  fpnils  of  India;   and  from  his  protif- 
fion,  he  could  add  to  the  charafter  of  governor  thai  of 
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Company,  commander  in  chief;  he  woliKI  not,  however,  iuiill  on 

' ^ his  n:unc  being  tilled  up  in  the  bill,  as  that  woiilJ  relt 

more  properly  wiih  govcniuicnt. 

Mr  Haltiiigs  was  deteiuied  by  Governor  Juhnllone, 
who  cndc.ivoureJ  to  ridicule  the  avgiimeiits  and  pro- 
pol'als  ot'  Mr  Dimdas.  He  obierved,  to  the  ho- 
nour ot  r'lic  termer,  that  he  bad  been  able  to  conclude 
a  peace  witu  the  Malirattas  ;  and  while  he  enlarged  on 
his  talents  for  ncgocialion,  he  admired  the  rcfourcts 
with  wliich  he  had  fapplicd  the  expences  of  the  war. 
It  ought  to  be  conlidertd,  that  Mr  Mailings  was  in  a 
filaaiion  the  moll  ditiiciilt,  and  that  no  man  could  have 
fuilained  it  widi  more  fortitude  and  ability.  ITis  ene- 
mies had  dealt  in  infiniiation  and  invei:tive  ;  bnc  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came,  ihey  would  find  that  their  charges 
would  be  refuted  with  equal  cafe.  He  was  defended  alfo 
by  Mr  Oempllcr,  who  advifed  the  houfe  feriouily  to 
think  before  tlicy  palled  a  vote  for  tiic  removal  of  Mr 
Hattings.  His  exertions  had  been  extraordinary  ;  and  it 
wdald  then  be  as  ridiculous  to  fuperfede  him,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  recal  General  Elliot,  when  ihe 
Spanilh  batteries  were  playing  againfl  Gibr.dtar.  He 
was  not,  however,  an  advocaie  ;or  all  the  nieafures  of 
Mr  Mailings  ;  his  errors  might  be  numerous  :  but  no 
cenfnre  of  him  Ihoiild  be  elUbliihed  before  they  were 
pointed  out  and  expMined. 

Mr  Dundas  iiaving  now  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  his  bill,  another  was  moved  for  by  Sir  Henry  h'let- 
cher,  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dif- 
charge  and  indemnify  the  united  company  of  mer- 
chants trading  to  the  Eall  Indies,  from  all  damages, 
interell,  and  lodes,  in  refpcct  to  their  not  jnaking  re- 
gular payment  of  certain  fums  due  to  the  public,  and 
to  allow  farther  time  for  fuch  payment;  to  enable  the 
company  alfo  10  borrow  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and 
to  make  a  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of  four  per  cent. 
at  miJfum;ner  17"?;."  He  endeavoured  to  fhow, 
that  the  p  iblic  had  derived  very  conlidcrable  advan- 
tages from  the  company  ;  that  their  dividend  had  been 
L.  8,  4s.  annually  luring  the  time  of  peace,  and 
L.  7,  15s.  p:r  cent,  during  war;  they  were  by  no 
means  in  a  flate  o\  infolveucy,  as  fome  meinbers  had 
endeavoured  to  prove,  their  prefeut  applicaion  pro- 
ceeding only  from  a  temporary  embarratlracnt.  A 
new  difpute  took  place  concerning  Mr  Mailings,  who 
was  warmly  att  icked  by  Mr  Burke,  and  defended  by 
Governor  Johnlloiie.  The  former  e  larged  on  the 
bloodlhed,  ravages,  and  rapacity,  which  had  taken 
place  in  India.  The  ejlablilhcd  fyflem  of  the  fervants 
of  the  company,  he  laid  Wis  rapiite  and  robbery.  The 
Mahratta  war  was  occafioned  by  their  refufal  to  be 
robbed;  the  famine  at  \fadras  was  occalioned  by  the 
mifconducl  of  the  Knglilh  gover  iment  in  India  ;  and 
he  f:t  forth  in  llrong  colours  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indian  princfs  and  prinrelles  hid  been  plundered.  He 
inflauced,  that  Mr  Hailing^  had  raifed  L.  Soo.ooo  in 
Bengal  by  private  loan;  an  '  ufed  it  as  an  argufuenr, 
thai  the  company  had  ceafed  10  exill,  and  that  their 
co'iimerce  was  nothing  more  than  an  inflrument  for 
procuring  immenfe  fortunes  to  individuals,  totally  defli- 
tute  of  confcience  or  principle. 

>*.ll  this  was  excufed  by  Governor  Johnflone.  He 
regarded  'he  fum  of  L.  Roo,ooo  as  merely  tririing, 
when  the  nnmljcrol  '■ivil  and  miinary  fervants  0.1  the 
Bengal  government  was  confideied.     The  famine  at 


Madras  w.is  owing  to  the  modes  of  war  which  prevail-  Company; 

ed  in  the  Ead  ;    as  the   enemy  liierc  marked  their  ' « ' 

courfe  by  dciblation.  He  conchuied  with  ccnfuriug 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Mailings  had  been  fpokenof ; 
and  iniillcd  that  his  high  rcpaiaiioii  ought  to  jiave 
guarded  him  from  ilicli  ini'ults.  Mr  Burke  replied  by 
an  intimation  of  his  dclign  to  impeach  Air  Haltings  on 
his  return  ;  whom  he  called  the  greatefl  dcliuqiient 
that  had  ever  violated  in  India  the  rights  of  humanity 
and  juliice. 

it  was  obierved  by  Lord  John  Cavcndiili,  that  tlic 
territorial  acqulitions  of  tlie  company  were  a  fruitful 
fonrce  of  grievance  ;  and  it  wouLi  have  been  more  for 
their  advantage  to  have  confined  ihemfelves  to  their 
original  character  of  merchants.  Houever,  as  the 
territorial  acquilitions  had  been  obtained,  it  was  pro- 
per to  take  means  for  their  prefervation  ;  as  otherwife 
they  would  not  revert  to  the  natives,  but  fall  into  the 
hand  of  their  natural  enemies  the  French. 

In  the  houfe  of  peers  the  caufc  of  the  company  was 
ably  defended  by  Earl  Fitzwilliara.  He  maintained, 
that  their  lituation  was  dcfperate,  and  bankruptcy  ine- 
vitable, unlefs  relief  was  inlbanily  afforded.  A  repcu't 
of  their  being  in  an  infolvent  ilate  had  gone  abroad  ; 
and  nothing  was  better  calculated  to  prefcrvc  and  fnp- 
port  their  credit  than  a  large  dividend  fandtioned  by 
^&  of  parliament.  The  expenditure  on  their  fettle- 
ments  had  far  exceeded  their  revenue  ;  of  confcquence 
then- fervaras  had  drawn  bills,  which  they  were  uuaiile 
to  anfwer  without  a  temporary  fupply.  Thus  tlie 
exilience  of  the  company  might  be  laid  to  depend  on 
the  bill;  and  he  hoped  no  objections  could  be  raifed 
llrong enough  to  delbuy  it. 

0\\  the  i8th  of  November  1785,  Mr  Fox  propofed 
his  celebrated  Kafl  India  bill,  which  for  lome  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  large  in  a  very 
conlidcrable  degree.  By  this  it  was  intended  to  take 
from  the  India  proprietors  and  directors  the  entire  ad- 
minillration  of  their  territorial  and  commercial  aiiairs. 
It  took  from  them  alio  their  houfe  in  Leadenhall- 
Itreet,  together  wiih  11  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
veiling  the  entire  management,  the  appointment  ot  all 
officers  and  fervants,  ihc  n^nts  of  peace  and  war,  and 
the  difpofal  of  the  w  hole  reveiuie,  in  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain comniidtoneis.  Thefe  were,  in  the  firll  inflance, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  whole  legillature,  bni  after- 
ward? by  the  crown ;  and  were  to  hold  their  offices  by 
the  fame  tenure  as  the  judges  in  England,  vi7.  during 
their  good  behaviour;  and  could  be  rr moved  onl)  by 
an  addrefs  from  one  of  the  houfes  of  parli.tnient.  1  hey 
were  required  to  come  to  a  decilion  upon  every  que- 
flion  within  a  limited  time,  or  affign  a  fpecihc  rea- 
fon  for  their  delay.  They  were  never  to  vote  by  bal- 
lot ;  and,  almoll  in  every  cafe,  were  to  enter  the  rea- 
fon  of  their  vote  on  their  journals.  They  were  alfo  to 
fubmit,  oiice  every  fix  months,  an-exadt  flate  of  their 
accounts  to  the  conn  of  proprietors;  and  at  ihc  be- 
ginning of  every  (effion,  a  Ilate  of  their  accounts  and 
eltablilhments  to  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Their 
numb'-r  was  limited  io  fevcn  but  they  were  [o  be  af- 
iiiled  by  a  board  of  nine  perfons,  each  of  them  pollcf- 
fed  of  L.  2000  company's  ilock  ;  who,  as  well  as  the 
commiflioiiers,  were  t"  be  appointed  in  she  firft  in- 
ilance  by  parliamenr,  and  ever  afterwards  by  the  court 
of  proprietors.     They  were  alfo  to  be  removeable  at 
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Company,  the  pleafurc  of  any  five  commiffioners,  and  were  diC- 
■       '^       '  qualified  from  fitting  in  the  hoiife  of  commons.     The 
whole  fyflem  of  governmciu  thus  propofed,  was  to  con- 
tinue for  the  fpacc  of  three  or  five  years. 

This  was  accompanied  with  another  bill,  the  pro- 
fell't  d  dcfi;!;ii  oC  which  was  to  prechide  all  arbitrary  and 
di.fpotic  proceedings  from  the  adminillratiou  of  the 
company's  territorial  polltlfions.  By  this  the  powers 
of  the  govcrnor-jrencral  and  fuprcine  council  were  af- 
certaincd  more  cxaftiy  than  had  hitherto  been  done  ; 
it  deprived  the  governor-general  of  all  power  of  aft- 
ing  independent  of  his  council;  profcribed  the  dele- 
gation of  any  trnfl ;  and  declared  every  Britith  power 
in  the  Eall  incompetent  to  the  acquifition  or  exchange 
of  any  territory  in  behalf  of  the  company,  to  the 
acceding  to  any  treaty  of  partition,  the  hiring  out  of 
the  company's  troops,  the  appointing  to  office  any 
perfon  removed  for  miflemeanour,  or  to  the  hiring 
out  any  property  to  a  civil  fcrvant  of  the  company. 
By  this  alfo  monopolies  were  entirely  abolilhed  ;  and 
illegal  prefents  recoverable  by  any  perfon  for  his  fole 
benefit.  The  principal  pan  of  the  bill,  however,  re- 
lated to  the  Zemindars,  or  native  landholders,  who 
were  now  to  be  fccurcd  by  every  poffible  means  in  the 
polfeilion  of  their  refpeftive  inheritances,  and  defend- 
ed in  all  cafes  from  opprelfion.  Lallly,  a  mode  was 
prefented  for  terminating  the  difpuies  between  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjotir,  difquali- 
fying  every  perfon  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  company  from 
fitting  in  the  Houfc  of  Commons  during  his  continu- 
ance in  their  fervice,  and  for  a  certain  fpecified  time 
after  his  demiifion. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  this  bill,  Mr 
Fox  fet  forth  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  tiie  mod 
defperate  fitiiation.  They  had  afked  leave,  he  laid, 
the  year  before,  to  borrow  L.  ,'00,000  upon  bonds  ; 
had  petitioned  for  L.  300,000  in  exchequer  bills  ;  and 
for  the  fufpenlion  of  a  demand  of  L.  700,000  due  to 
government  for  cufloms.  He  took  notice  alfo,  that 
according  to  an  ail  of  parliament  ilill  in  force,  tlie 
directors  could  not,  by  their  own  authority,  accept 
bills  to  tlie  amount  of  more  than  L.  300,000;  under 
which  circumllances  it  would  no  doubt  furprife  the 
houfe  to  be  informed,  that  bills  were  now  coming  o- 
ver  for  accceptuncc  to  the  amount  of  L.  2,000,000. 
It  wasevidently,  therefore, and  indifpenfablynecelfary, 
that  government  fliould  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company  to  fave  them  from  certain  bankruptcy.  Ke 
flated  their  adual  debt  at  no  lefs  than  L.  11,200,000, 
while  their  ftock  in  hand  did  not  exceed  L.  3,200,000. 
There  was  therefore  a  deficiency  of  L.  8,000,000  j  a 
mod  alarming  fum  when  compared  with  the  compa- 
ny's capital.  Unlefs  fpeedily  aififted,  therefore,  tliey 
mud  inevitably  be  ruined  ;  and  the  ruin  of  a  company 
of  merchants  fo  extenfive  in  their  concerns,  and  of 
fucli  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  could  not 
but  give  a  very  fevcre  blow  to  the  national  credit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rcquilite  alFidancc  was  a  matter 
of  very  extenfive  confideration.  It  would  be  abfolutely 
necelfary  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  bills  to  the 
^  abovementioned  amoimt  ;   and  to  do  this  without   re- 

gulating their  affairs,  and  reforming  theabufes  of  their 
government,  would  only  be  to  throw  away  the  public 
money. 

Tte  condud:  of  the  company's  fervants,  and  of  the 


company  itfelf,  was  now  arraigned  by  Mr  Fox    n  the  Company. 

moll  fevcre  terms  ;  and  their  mifconducts  were  point-  " 

ed  out  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  With   regard  to  Mr  Haflings The  chairman 

of  the  committee  had  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  recal 
that  gentleman  ;  to  which  motion  the  houfe  had  a- 
grecd.  In  obedience  to  this  refolution,  the  diretlor.s 
had  agreed  that  Mr  HalUngs  Ihould  be  recalled:  but 
fuppofing  this  to  be  a  matter  rather  beyond  their  ju- 
rildiiilion,  they  had  fubmitted  their  determination  to 
a  court  of  proprietors,  who  rclcinded  the  refolution  of 
the  dir-ftors ;  and  after  this  the  whole  afftir  came  to 
be  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  the  intaii 
time  every  thing  was  anarchy  and  conlulion  in  the 
Ead,  owing  to  this  unfettled  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  governor;  as  the  "-hole  continent  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  refolution  of  the  houfe  for  recal- 
ing  him,  while  that  of  the  proprietors  for  contiiuiing 
him  in  his  office  was  kept  a  ftcrct.  The  proprietors 
had  alfo  been  guilty  of  another  contradiction  in  this 
refpetl:,  as  they  had  voted  their  thanks  to  Mr  Hafl- 
ings for  his  conduct  in  India.  Hcuce  Mr  Fox  was 
led  to  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  company's  con- 
nexions with  their  fervants  abroad,  as  well  as  on  the 
charafler  of  the  company  themfelves.  Among  the 
former,  he  faid,  there  were  a  few,  who,  being  pro- 
prietors themfelves,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  trade 
of  the  company,  and  increafe  its  revenues.  The  views 
of  the  reft  were  otherwife  direded  ;  and  from  the  dif- 
ference  in  fpeculation  between  the  two  parties,  the 
former  were  inclined  to  fupport  that  governor  who 
enabled  them  to  make  large  dividends;  and  who,  for 
that  reafon,  after  having  peculated  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, was  obliged  to  do  the  fame  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proprietors.  The  latter,  therefore,  could  not  bet- 
ter gratify  their  willies,  than  by  fupporting  a  governor 
who  had  in  his  power  fo  many  opportunities  of  pro- 
viding for  his  friends. 

2.  The  next  charge  was  againfl  the  fervants  of  the 
company,  whom  he  accufed  of  a  regular  and  fyitcma- 
tic  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  proprietors.— 
The  fuprcme  council  of  Bengal,  he  faid,  had  refolvcd, 
in  oppofition  to  Mr  Haflings,  to  fend  two  gentlemen, 
Mr  Fowkc  and  Mr  Briftuw,  the  one  to  refide  with 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  the  other  at  Benares.  Mr  Haft- 
ings,  however,  refufcd  to  fend  them:  the  diredors 
tranfmitied  the  moil  pofitive  orders  to  carry  the  vote 
of  the  fupreme  council  into  execution  ;  but  dill  Mr 
Hadings  difobeyed  ;  alleging  in  his  defence,  that  he 
could  not  employ  perfons  in  whom  he  had  no  confi- 
dence. Afterwards,  however,  Mr  Hadings  fccmed 
to  contradiil  hinifclf  in  a  very  curious  manner.  He 
granted  Mr  Fowkc  a  conrracl,  with  a  coniinillion  of 
15  pi'r  cent.;  which,  he  obfervcd,  was  a  great  fum, 
and  might  operate  as  a  temptation  to  prolong  the  war, 
"  Put  (added  he)  the  entire  confidence  I  have  in  the 
integrity  and  honour  of  Mr  Fowke,  amounts  to  a  full 
and  perfect  fecurity  on  that  bead." 

To  this  Mr  Fox  added  fome  other  inftances  of  a 
fimilsr  kind  ;  but  though  he  fupporitd  thefe  and  the 
proiefted  bill  with  all  the  argument  and  eloquence  for 
which  he  is  fo  remarkable,  he  found  it  itiipoiTiblc  to 
make  his  fchemc  agreeable  to  the  msjoriiy  of  the 
houfe.     The  ftrongcll  opponent  was  Mr  'Williaro  Pitt, 

who 
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Company,  whoinfiilcj  chiefly  on  the  two  following  topics.     i.Its 

' "^ '  infringement,  or  rather  annihilation  of  ihe  company's 

charter;  and,  2.  The  new  and  unconftitiitional  in- 
,  fluence  it  tended  to  crcaie. — He  owned  inde  d,  tliat 
India  Hood  in  need  of  a  reform,  bnt  not  fiich  a  one 
as  broke  through  every  prin-iple  of  jullice  and  rcafon. 
The  charter  of  the  company  was  a  fair  pnrchafe  from 
the  public,  and  an  equal  compact  for  reciprocal  advan- 
tages between  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  at  large  ; 
bat  if  it  was  infringed  in  tnc  manner  propofed  by  the 
bill,  what  fecuriiy  could  other  trading  companies  have 
that  they  Ihould  not  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.' 
nay,  what  fecurity  could  there  be  tor  Magua  Charta 
itfelf?  The  bill,  he  laid,  amounted  to  a  coatifcation 
of  property.  It  had  been  fuggellcd  indeed,  that  it 
was  not  a  bill  of  disfranchifement,  becaufe  he  did  not 
take  from  the  proprietors  their  right  to  an  exclulive 
trade:  but  this  was  not  the  only  franchife  of  the  pro- 
prietors. A  freehold  might  have  a  franchife  annexed 
to  it,  the  latter  of  which  might  be  taken  away,  and 
yet  the  pioperty  of  the  form.-r  remain  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  freeholders  would  have 
great  caufe  to  complain.  'I'he  caff  was  exaiHly  pa- 
rallel with  the  India  Hock.  Perfons  poilell'ed  of  this 
to  a  certain  amount,  were  intitled  to  a  vote  upon  every 
important  t]ucltion  of  the  company's  aftairs  :  and  on 
this  account  the  purchafe  money  was  more  confide- 
rable.  But,  by  the  bill  in  quellion,  this  privilege  was 
to  be  taken  away  :  which  plainly  amounted  to  a  dif- 
franchifement. 

The  great  objedion  to  this  bill,  however,  feemed  to 
be  a  fufpicion  that  it  was  a  fcheme  of  Mr  Fox  to  gra- 
tify Ids  own  perfonal  ambition  as  a  minifter,  he  being 
at  this  time  fecreiary  of  (tare.  On  tliis  account  he 
was  defcrted  even  by  the  patriotic  members,  who,  up- 
on former  occalioiis,  had  fo  ftrenuouily  fupported  his 
caufe. — Mr  Dundas  accufed  him  of  attempting  to 
create  a  fourth  cftate  in  the  kingdom,  the  power  and 
influence  of  which  might  overturn  the  crown  and  fub- 
vert  the  conltitution  of  Britain.  A  petition  was  pre- 
fentcd  from  the  proprieiors,  and  another  from  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company,  reprefenting  the  bill  as  fub- 
verlive  of  their  charter,  and  confil'cating  their  pro- 
perty, without  either  charge  of  delinquency,  trial,  or 
convi6tion.  They  pra}ed,  therefore,  that  the  afts  of 
delinquency  prefumed  againll  them  might  be  Hated  in 
wrinng,  and  a  reafonahlc  time  allowed  them  to  deliver 
in  their  anfwer  ;  and  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
counfel  againit  the  bill.  About  the  fame  time  the 
diredors  gave  in  a  Hate  of  the  company's  affairs,  dif- 
fering in  the  moil  extraordinary  manner  from  that 
given  by  Mr  Fox.  In  this  they  reprefented  the  creditor 
fide  of  the  account  as  amounting  to  L.  14,511,(7;?, 
and  ihey  brought  theinfelves  in  debtors  to  tlie  amount 
of  L.  10,542,695  :  fo  that  of  con  icqucnce  there  was 
a  balance  in  their  favour  of  L. 5, 968,431.  This  was 
vehemently  contefled  by  the  fecretary,  who  faid  he 
could  bring  objedlions  to  the  Hatement  of  the  direc- 
tors to  the  amount  of  more  than  L.  12,000,000  Ster- 
ling. He  then  entered  into  a  particular  difcuifion  of 
the  articles  (fated  in  the  director's  account,  and  made 
good  his  alTertion.  Objections  to  his  method  of  cal- 
cnlation,  however,  were  madeon  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany; fo  that  nothing  could  certainly  appear  to  the 
public  but  that  the  company  were  at  that  time  much 


diftrelfed,  and  would  fail  entiiely  unkTs   powerfully  Company, 
fupported  by  govcrnmtnt.  " -^ ' 

Mr  Fox  now  proceeded  to  a  particular  refutation 
of  the  argunients  brought  agaiull  die  bill ;  in  which 
indeed  he  dii'playcd  an  altonilhing  force  of  argument 
and  acutenels  of  rcaloning.  'I'hc  objection  drawn 
from  the  validity  of  the  company's  charter,  he  fet  a- 
fuie,  by  Ihowing  that  the  company  had  abufcd  their 
power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  ncceliary  to  take  it 
from  them.  This  he  faid  always  had  been  tlie  cafe, 
and  mull  be  the  cafe,  in  a  free  nation;  and  he  brought 
the  example  of  James  II.  who,  on  account  of  rhe  a- 
bufe  of  his  power,  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  na- 
tion at  large.  The  cafe  was  the  lame  with  the  com- 
pany, i  hey  had  made  a  bad  ufe  of  their  power,  and 
theretore  the  nation  at  large  ought  to  deprive  them 
ot  it.  It  had  been  objected  by  the  country  gentle- 
men, that  the  bill  augmented  the  influence  of  the  crown 
too  much  ;  and  by  iMr  Dundas,  ihat  it  reduced  it  to 
nothing.  Both  tlicfe  objections,  he  laid,  were  overturn- 
ed by  the  circuniltance  of  making  the  commilEoners 
hold  their  ollice  only  during  good  behaviour.  Thus, 
when  confcious  that  they  were  liable  to  punilhment  if 
guilty,  but  fccure  in  cafe  they  faithfully  dilcharged 
their  trull,  they  would  be  liable  to  no  feduCtion,  but 
would  execute  their  functions  with  glory  to  them- 
felves,  and  for  the  common  good  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind.  He  then  drev/  a  comparifon  betwixt 
his  own  bill  and  that  of  Mr  Dundas  already  men- 
tioned. The  bill  of  the  latter,  he  laid,  had  created 
a  defpotic  authority  in  one  man  over  fome  millions  of 
his  fellow-creatures  ;  not  indeed  in  England,  where  the 
remedy  againit  opprellion  was  always  at  hand  :  but  in 
the  Kail  Indies,  where  violence,  fraud,  and  mifchief 
every  where  picvaikd.  Thus  the  bill  propofed  by  Mr 
Dundas  afforded  the  niofl  extenllve  latitude  for  mal- 
verfation,  while  his  own  guarded  againil  it  with  every 
polhble  care  ;  as  was  inllanced  in  its  conliding  in  no 
integrity  ;  trulling  in  no  character  ;  and  annexing  re- 
fpoufibility  not  only  to  every  aCtion,  but  even  to  the 
i/iddioii  of  the  powers  it  created. 

After  having  expatiated  for  a  confiderable  time,  the 
fecretary  was  feconded  by  Mr  Burke,  whofe  force  of 
oratory  was  chiefly  directed,  as  indeed  it  ufually  has 
been  when  fpcaking  of  India  affairs,  on  the  monf- 
trous  abufe  of  the  company's  power  in  that  quarter. 
He  affirmed  that  there  was  not  in  India  a  fingle  prince^ 
Itate,  or  potentate,  with  whom  the  company  had 
coiHi:  into  coutaCl .  whom  they  had  not  fold  ;  that  there 
was  not  a  (ingle  treaty  they  had  ever  made  which  they 
had  not  brol%en  ;  and  that  there  was  not  a  prince 
or  flate  that  had  ever  put  any  confidence  in  the  com- 
pany who  had  not  been  ruined.  With  regard  to  the 
tirfl  article  Mr  Burke  inflaiiced  the  (ale  ol  the  Great 
Mogul  himfelf  ;  or  the  Rohillas  ;  the  nabob  of  Bengal ; 
the  puly.rars  of  the  Mahratta  empire  ;  Ragobah  the 
pretender  to  that  empire  ;  and  the  Subah  of  Decan. 
— The  fecond  article  was  proved  by  a  review  of  the 
tranlaCtions  from  the  beginning  to  'he  end  of  the  Mah- 
ratta war.  With  regard  to  the  third,  viz.  the  ruin 
of  fuch  princes  as  put  any  confidence  in  the  company 
or  their  fervants,  he  deiired  them  to  look  into  the 
hiflory  and  (itnation  of  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  the 
year  1  779,  tliis  country  had  been  vifited  by  a  famine  ; 
a  calamity  which  had  been  known  to  relax  the  feve- 
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Company    rity  cvcii  of  the   molt  rigorous  govermiieiit ;  jxt  in 

' -^ '  iliis  litiuuiou  the  prcfiJcnt  of  Bengal   had  put    an   ab- 

IbUuc  negative  upon  the  rcprefentation  of  the  prince  ; 
U'Uling,  That  perhaps  exptJients  might  be  found  lor 
aftbrrling  liiui  a  gradual  relief;  but  their  eii'ccl:  mull 
be  diftanc.  Ihis  dillant  relief,  however,  never  arri- 
ved, and  the  country  was  ruined. 

Our  limits  cannot  allow  a  particular  detail  of  the 
charges  againil  the  company  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
defences  on  the  other.  In  general,  it  nuill  ajipear, 
that  fuch  fevere  and  heavy  charges  could  not  be  ad- 
vanced without  fome  foundation,  though  perhaps  they 
may  have  been  confiderably  exaggerated  by  the  ora- 
tors who  brought  ihem.  The  picture  drawn  by  Mr 
Burke  on  this  occalion  indeed  was  Ihocking.  "  1  he 
Arabs,  fartavs,  and  Perfians,  had  conquered  Indoftan 
wilh  vaft  eftiUiou  of  blood  ;  while  tlie  conqiicll  of  the 
Engiifli  had  been  acquired  by  artifice  and  fraud,  ra- 
ther than  by  open  force.  The  Aliatic  conquerors, 
however,  hid  foon  abated  of  their  ferocity  ;  and  the 
fliort  life  of  man  had  been  fuflicient  to  repair  the  waile 
they  had  occafioned.  But  with  the  Eiiglilh  the  cafe 
had  been  entirely  different.  Their  conquelts  were 
flill  in  the  fame  ftaie  they  had  been  20  years  ago. 
They  had  no  more  fociely  with  the  people  than  if 
they  llill  relided  in  England  ;  but,  with  ihe  view  of 
making  fortunes,  rolled  in  one  after  another,  wave  af- 
ter wave  ;  fo  that  there  was  nothing  before  the  eyes 
of  the  natives  but  an  endlefs  profpett  of  new  flights  of 
birds  of  prey  and  palfage,  with  appetites  continually 
renewing  for  a  tood  that  was  continually  wafting.  E- 
very  rupee  gained  by  an  Englilhman  in  India  was  for 
ever  loll  to  that  country.  With  us  there  were  no  re- 
tributory  fuperftitions,  by  which  a  foundation  of  cha- 
rity compenfated,  for  ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the  in- 
juftice  and  rapine  of  a  day.  With  us  no  pride  erec- 
ted Ilately  monuments,  which  repaired  the  mifchiefs 
pride  had  occafioned,  and  adorned  a  country  out  of 
its  own  fpoils.  England  had  erefted  no  churches,  no 
hofpitals,  no  palaces,  no  fehools  (the  triding  founda- 
tion at  Calcutta  excepted);  England  had  built  no 
bridges,  made  no  high  roads,  cut  no  navigations,  dug 
no  rel'crvoirs.  Every  other  conqueror  of  every  other 
defcription  had  left  fome  monument  either  of  ilate 
or  beneficence  behind  him  ;  but  were  we  to  be  driven 
out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell 
that  it  had  been  poffelfed,  during  the  inglorious  pe- 
riod of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better  than  the 
ouran  outaug  or  the  tiger  !" 

All  this  eloquence,  however,  was  at  prefent  entire- 
ly inetFeclual,  and  the  bill  M'as  finally  rejected :  much 
confulion  and  altercation  enfued,  which  terminated  in 
a  change  of  minillry  and  diiiblution  of  parliament.  On 
the  26th  of  May  1784,  a  petition  from  the  company 
was  prefcntcd  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  praying  for 
fuch  relief  as  the  nature  of  their  affairs  might  feem  to 
demand.  This  was  followed  on  the  24th  of  June  by 
a  bill  for  allowing  the  company  to  divide  Unir  per  cc/it. 
for  the  half  year  concluding  with  midfnranier  17S4. 
This  havin<r  paucd,  after  fome  debate,  a  new  bill  was 
propofed  by  Mr  Pitt  for  relieving  the  company  in  the 
mean  time,  and  re2;ulating  their  afi'airs  in  time  to 
come.  A  bill  to  this  piitpol'e  had  deen  brought  in 
during  the  laft  feffion  of  ihe  former  parliament  by 
the  fame  gentleman,  which  he  wifited  to  bring  to  a 
coraparifon  with  that  of  Mr  Fox,  of  which  an    ac- 


count has  already  been  given.     In  tliis  bill  he  began   Company. 

with  laying  it  down  as  a  principle,   that  "  the  civil  * < ' 

and  military  government  ot  India,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  imperial  dominion  of  our  territories  in  the  Eall, 
ought  10  be  placed  under  other  controul  than  that  of 
the  merchants  in  Leaden-hall  ftreet ;  and  this  controul 
could  be  no  other  than  the  executive  branch  of  the 
conltitution.  The  commerce  of  die  company,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  left  as  tree  from  rellriitions  as  pof- 
fible;  and,  laftly,  capricious  ctfefts  from  the  govern- 
ment of  India  upon  the  conltitmion  of  Britain,  were 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  A  controul  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  legiflalure  over  the  government  of  India 
had  indeed  been  eftablilhed  by  the  regulation  bill 
of  1775;  but  the  former  interference  of  minillers 
had  not  been  beneficial,  becaufe  it  had  not  been 
aftive  and  vigilant.  He  now  propofed,  thcrciore, 
that  a  board  Ihould  be  inlliiuted  cxprefsly  for  the 
purpofe.  This  board  was  to  be  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  to  confill  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the 
home  department,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  privy  council.  To  this 
board  the  difpatches  of  the  company  were  to  be  fub- 
mitied,  and  %vere  not  to  be  ient  to  India  until  they 
were  counterligned  by  than.  To  prevent  queflions 
concerning  the  commercial  and  political  concerns  of' 
the  ccmipany,  it  was  propokd,  that  the  difpatches  up- 
on the  former  fubjeet  Ihould  be  fubmitted  to  the  board  ; 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  any  diflcrcnee.  an  appeal  Ihould 
be  made  to  the  king  in  council.  Though  he  (Mr  Pitt) 
had  not  thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  propofal  of 
the  company  to  yield  the  appointment  of  lioreign 
councils  to  the  crown,  he  was  neverthelefs  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  commander  in  chief  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  He  propofed  alio  thai  this 
commander  (liould  have  a  vote  in  council  next  to  the 
prefident  ;  that  the  king  fhould  be  empowered  to  be- 
llow the  reverlion  of  his  oliice  ;  that  the  king  might 
recal  the  governor- general,  the  prelidents,  and  any 
members  of  their  councils.  He  yielded  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  officers,  wilh  the  llngle  exceptions  he  had 
Hated,  to  the  court  of  diretT;or?,  (ubjec%  however,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  king  ;  and  that,  in  cafe  of  a 
negative,  the  directors  fliould  proceed  to  a  fccond 
choice,  and  fo  or.  He  deprived  the  court  of  proprie- 
tors of  their  privilege  of  rcfcinding  or  altering  the 
proceedings  of  their  conn  of  diirtlors  ;  a>-d  with  rc- 
fpecl  to  the  foreign  government,  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
their  authority  ihould  comprife  in  it  a  conliderable  dif- 
cretion,  accompanied  with  the  rcftraint  of  refponl'i- 
bility.  He  piopofed,  that  there  fliould  be  a  revilion 
of  the  ellablilhments  in  Inilia  with  a  view  to  retrench- 
ments ;  that  appointments  ihould  take  place  by  gra- 
dation ;  and  that  a  new  and  fummary  tribunal  (lionld 
be  erefted  for  the  trial  of  offences  comrfiitted  in  that 
country.  With  regard  to  the  7.emindarics,  though  he 
could  not  help  paying  a  compliment  to  Mr  Fox,  on 
his  intention  of  reftoring  them  to  their  proper  own- 
ers, he  yet  thought  that  a  general  and  indifcrimi- 
nate  reftitution  was  as  bad  as  an  indifcriminate  con- 
fifcation.  He  therefore  prfpofed,  that  an  inquiry 
fliould  be  inftitulcd  for  the  purpofe  of  reftoring  inch 
as  had  been  irregularly  and  nnjuftly  deprived,  and  that 
they  fliould  in  time  to  come  be  fccured  againft  vio- 
lence. 
In  the  bill  of  1 784  few  alterations  were  made ;  and 
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p«mpany.  thcfc  uniformly  tciuled  10  enlarge  che  powers  of  the 

' « board  of  controiil.  They  were  pcrmictej,  in   cafes  of 

emergency,  to  concert  original  meafiires,  as  well  as  to 
rcvifc,  correct,  and  alter  thole  of  the  dirccitors.  hi 
matters  relative  to  peace  or  war,  where  iecrccy  was  a 
principal  ohjeff,  they  were  allowed  to  fend  tlieirorders 
directly  to  India,  wilhout  any  comminiicalion  with  the 
diredurs  ;  to  the  commander  in  chief,  wiiliout  any 
communication  with  the  prelidencies  :  and  the  number 
of  performs  conltituting  the  ditferent  councils  of  Bengal, 
P'ort  St  George,  and  Bombay,  was  determined. —  I'he 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal  were  to  have 
an  abfolutc  power  to  originate  orders  to  the  inferior 
prelidencies,  in  facli  cafes  as  did  noc  interfere  with  the 
dire^;tions  already  received  from  Britain  ;  adding  a 
power  of  fufpcniion  in  cafe  of  difobedience.  The  lu- 
prcme  council  were  lorbidden,  nnlcfs  any  of  the  Indian 
princes  fliould  have  firlt  commenced  or  mcJiiaicd  hof- 
tilites,  to  enter  upon  war,  or  form  an  offeulivc  treaty, 
without  orders  from  home.  The  inferior  councils  were 
forbidden  in  all  cafes  to  form  alliances  ;  and  in  cafes  of 
urgency,  were  commanded  to  infert  a  provifional  claufc, 
rendering  the  permanency  of  the  alliance  dependent  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  governor-general. 

Various  fahitary  regulations  were  propofed  concern- 
ing the  behaviour  of  the  company's  fervants,  againft 
whom  fo  great  complaints  had  been  made.  Inquiry 
was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  different  prefidencics 
into  the  expulfions  that  might  have  been  made  of  any 
of  the  hereditary  farmers,  and  of  the  oppi-clhve  rents 
and  contributions  that  might  have  been  extorted  from 
them  ;  and  meafures  were  directed  to  be  taken  ibr  their 
relief  and  future  tranquillity.  A  fimilar  examination 
was  ordercil  into  the  different  eflablifliments  in  the 
Indian  fettlements  :  a  report  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
annually  before  parliament.  The  company  were  pro- 
hibited from  fending  out  a  greaternumber  of  cadets  or 
writers  than  what  were  abfobuely  necclfary ;  and  it  was 
likewife  provided,  that  the  age  of  fuch  as  were  fent 
out,  Ihould  not  be  lefs  than  1  J,  nor  more  than  22  years. 
It  was  likewife  provided,  that  promotions  ihould  be 
made  in  the  or  lerof  feniority,  uulefs  in  extraordinary 
cafes  ;  for  which  ilie  prelidencies  Ihould  make  tliem- 
felves  fpecifically  refponiible.  Crimes  committed  by 
Englilh  fubjedfs  in  any  part  of  India,  were  made  anten- 
able  to  every  Britiih  court  of  jullice,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  if  they  had  been  committed  in  Britain.  Pre- 
fents,unlefs  fuch  as  were  abfolutely  ceremonial,  or  given 
to  a  counfellor  at  law,  a  phyfician,  a  furgeon,  or  a 
chaplain,  wereabfolitely  prohibited,  under  the  penalty 
of  conti (cation  of  the  prefent,  and  an  additional  fine  at 
the  difcretiou  of  the  court.  Dif.ibedience  of  orders, 
unlcfs  abfolutely  neceifary,  and  pecuniary  tranfliftions 
prejudicial  to  the  interelts  of  the  company,  were  de- 
clared to  be  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  The  com- 
pany were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  favour  of  any  per- 
■  fon  legally  convitted  of  any  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to 
employ  him  in  their  fervicc  for  ever.  The  governors 
of  the  different  prefidencics  were  permitted  to  im- 
prifon  any  perfon  liifpefted  of  illicit  correfpondence, 
and  were  ordered  to  fend  them  to  England  with  all 
convenient  fpeed.  Every  perfon  ferving,  or  who  (hould 
hereafter  ferve,  in  India,  was  alfo required,  on  his  return 
to  England,  to  give  an  exaft  account,  upon  oath,  to 
the  court  of  exchequer,  of  his  property,  within  two 
Vol.  V. 


months  after  his  arrival ;  oi;t  coj.y  of  which  was  to  be  CompsnTv 

kept  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  other  at   the  ^^ 

India-houfe.  The  board  of  coniroiil,  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, or  any  three  of  the  proprietors  whole  Hock 
lliould  amount  together  to  loool.  were  allowed  to 
move  the  court  of  exchequer  to  examine  the  validity 
of  the  account.  In  cafe  ofaii  apparently  well  founded 
accufation,  the  court  of  exchequer  were  allowed  to  ex- 
aroiiic  the  party  upon  oath,  and  even  to  imprifon  him 
initil  the  interrogatories  propofed  to  him  Ihould  be  an- 
Iwered.  The  whole  property  of  a  perfon  who  Ihould 
neglect  to  give  in  fuch  an  account  within  the  time  li- 
mited, or  who  Ihould  have  been  guilty  of  a  mifrepre- 
I'entation  in  that  accouut  to  the  amount  of  2000  1.  ller- 
iing,  was  ordered  to  be  confifcated  ;  icn  per  cent,  to  be 
paid  to  the  accufcr,  and  the  remainder  w  be  equally 
divided  between  the  public  and  the  company.  Every 
perfon  who  had  once  been  employed  in  India,  btit  had 
afterwards  relided  in  Europe  for  five  years,  unlefs 
inch  refidence  had  been  exprefsly  on  account  ol  his 
health,  was  declared  incapable  of  every  being  fciitout  to 
India  again. 

As  a  farther  curb  on  the  company's  fervants,  the 
attorney-general  or  court  of  directors  was  authorifed 
to  file  an  information  in  the  court  of  King's  bench  a- 
gainfl  any  perfon  for  crimes  committed  in  India.  That 
court  was  empowered  alfo  to  imprifon  or  admit  the 
accufed  to  bail  immediately.  It  was  then  ordered, 
that  within  30  days  a  certain  number  of  peers  ihould 
be  chofen  by  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  by  that  houfe,  to  conftirute 
a  court  for  the  trial  of  the  accufed.  The  court  was 
finally  to  conlilt  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the 
crown,  four  peers,  and  lix  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  ;  and  the  accufed  had  a  right  to  a  peremp- 
tory challenge.  From  this  court  there  was  no  appeal ; 
and  it  was  empowered  to  adjudge  the  party  incapable 
of  ever  ferving  the  company  ;  to  piinilli  by  fine  or  im- 
prifonment;  and  in  order  to  proportion  the  fine  to 
the  property  of  the  convitt,  the  court  of  exchequer 
might,  at  the  requifition  of  the  attorney-general,  orof 
the  company,  examine  him  upon  oath  concerning  the 
fum  he  was  worth.  A  refufal  to  anfwer  was  to  be 
puniflied  with  confifcation  of  property,  and  imprifon- 
ment  during  pleafure. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents  in  In- 
dia, Mr  Pitt  obfervcd,  that  at  that  time  we  had  it  not 
in  our  power  to  punilh  them.  Either  a  new  prorcfs 
mufl  therefore  be  inflituted,  or  offences,  equally  Ihock- 
ing  to  humanity,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
religion  and  jullice,  mufl  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked. Every  perfon  therefore  who  went  hereafter, 
would  know  the  predicament  in  which  he  Itood  -,  and 
would  underfland,  that  by  fo  doing  he  agreed  to  give 
up  forae  of  the  moH  valuable  privileges  of  an  Englilh- 
nnui  :  yet  in  this  he  would  do  no  more  than  a  very 
numerous  and  honourable  body  of  men,  the  military, 
did  daily,  without  the  leall  hefitation,  or  the  fmallefl 
impeachment  of  their  character. 

This  bill,  fo  tremendous  in  its  appearance  to  the 
company's  fervants,  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  the 
minority.  Mr  Francis  obferved,  that  it  went  i;pon 
two  principles,  v:z.  the  abufe  of  power  abroad,  and 
the  want  of  it  at  home.  To  remedy  ihefe,  Mr  Pitt 
had  propofed  to  atigmcnt  the  power  abroad,  and  to 
11  h  diminifh 
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Company.  dimiuiHi  that  at  home.     He  condemned  the  unlimited 

" V ■  power  of  the  commiilioners,  and  even   pretended  to 

iiippole  that  there  nuilt  have  been  fume  miltake  in  the 
ilructure  of  the  clanle ;  it  being  impoliuiie  to  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  let  alide  the  directors  at  home 
and  the  government  abroad,  in  order  to  throw  the 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  a  military  commander. 
Though  he  approved  ot  the  claufc  by  which  Ichenies 
of  com] licit  and  extenlion  of  territory  were  condemned, 
he  remarked,  that  it  was  cllentially  defective  in  oilier 
refpects  ;  as  alluding  to  facts  and  oitisnccs  which  were 
not  defcribedj  and  10  criminals  whom,  fo  far  from  pu- 
liilhing,  it  did  not  venture  to  defcribe.  With  relpect 
to  the  attair  of  prefents,  he  confclled  that  his  opinion 
was  rather  lingular.  He  was  for  an  unlimiicd  pro- 
hibiiion  to  men  in  high  llaiions  ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
tranfattions  of  bullnels,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
were  ufeful,  without  giving  room  for  any  jail  apprc- 
heniions.  The  government  of  India,  as  it  was  now 
confliluced,  was  a  government  of  favour,  and  not  of 
juftice;  and  nothing  would  be  done  for  the  natives 
unlefs  the  perfons  who  forwarded  their  affairs  were 
gratified.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  exception 
in  favour  of  prefents  of  ceremony  was  founded  upon 
ideas  which  he  knew  to  be  fallacious,  and  was  even 
calculated  to  render  the  prohibition  iifelf  ufelcfs  and 
inefFcdual.  For  the  purpofe  of  receiving  prelents  of 
ceremony,  all  occalions  would  be  fuflicicntly  folemn. 
He  warmly  cenfured  alio  the  power  of  imprifonment 
given  to  the  refpeMive  prelidencics,  and  he  condemned 
the  inftitution  of  the  new  court  of  judicature  as  unne- 
ceffary,  arbitrary,  and  dangerous. 

By  Mr  Fox  the  bill  was  io  highly  difapproved  of, 
that  he  objected  to  the  houfe  going  into  a  committee 
upon  it.  He  endeavoured  to  lliow,  that  inftead  of 
diminifhing,  it  was  calculated  to  increafe  the  calamities 
of  the  Ead  ;  and  inllead  of  reforming,  to  prepetuate 
the  abufes  fo  much  complained  of.  The  board  of 
controul,  he  faid,  provided  for  a  weak  government  at 
home  by  a  divifion  of  power;  and  if  there  were  a  re- 
ceipt or  a  nortrum  for  making  a  weak  govei-nment,  it 
was  by  giving  the  power  of  contrivingmeafures  to  one, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  perfons  who  were  to  execute 
iTiem  to  another.  The  negative  given  to  the  com- 
iniffioners  operated  as  a  complete  annihilation  of  the 
company,  and  the  chartered  rights  fo  much  vaunted  of. 
The  bill  was  a  fchcme  of  dark  and  dcluiive  art,  and 
took  away  the  rights  of  the  company  by  llow  and  gra- 
dual fap.  The  firft  flep  was  originally  to  contrive 
ineafures  without  the  knovi'ledge  of  the  company  ;  and 
the  next,  to  convey  order,  fccretly  to  India,  at  the 
very  time  perhnps  that  the  commiihoners  were  openly 
giving  countenance  to  orders  of  a  quite  different  ten- 
dency fent  from  the  directors.  With  regard  to  the 
new  tribunal,  he  conliJercd  it  as  in  truth  a  fcrecn  for 
delinquents;  lince  no  man  was  to  be  tried  but  on  the 
accufatiou  of  the  company  or  of  the  attorney-general; 
in  which  cafe  he  had  only  to  conciliate  government  in 
order  to  remain  in  perfect  fecurily. 

The  oppofition  of  Mr  Fox's  party  againfl  this  bill 
proved  as  fruitlefs  as  their  efforts  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  other.  The  houfe  divided  on  the  fpeaker's 
leaving  the  chair;  when  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  215.  Still  however,  all  parts  of  the  bill 
were  jvarmly  debated.     In  the  coiu'fe  of  converfation 


upon  this  fubjecl,  Mr  Dempfler  exprcffed  awifh  that  Ccimrany. 

the  king  could  i^e  requelted  to  fend  over  one  of  his  ' ^' 

foiis  to  become  fovereign  of  that  country.  They  might 
then  enter  into  a  federal  union,  and  enjoy  all  the  bene- 
fits that  could  be  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eall  by  Europeans,  viz.  thole  of  commerce.  The 
claulcs  relative  to  the  native  princes  and  hercdiiary 
farmers  were  all  withdrawn  at  the  motion  of  Mr  \J\x\\- 
das  ;  and  under  the  head  of  prelents,  the  exception  in 
favour  of  thofe  of  ceremony  M'as  withdraw  n.  1  hat 
clauie,  which  infilled  on  all  perfons  returning  from 
India  to  give  an  account  of  tlie  value  of  their  eflates 
upon  oath,  was  fevercly  cenfured  by  Mr  llempffer 
and  Mr  Jiden ;  and  after  fome  debate  was  entire- 
ly withdrawn,  as  was  alio  the  idea  of  making  the  per- 
fon  take  the  oath  when  required  by  the  board  of  con- 
troul. Mr  Pitt  then  propofcd,  that  perfons  who  had 
palled  five  years  in  India,  and  accumulated  no  more 
than  L.  5000  for  that  time,  or  double  that  fum  for  the 
next  five  years,  fliould  be  exempted  from  all  profecu- 
tion  on  the  fcore  of  their  fortunes.  But  on  a  fng- 
geftion  by  Mr  Atki  .fbn,  that,  in  cafe  of  fickr.efs,  it 
might  not  be  pratticable  for  a  perfon  arriving  from 
India  to  give  in  an  account  upon  oath  in  the  fpace  of 
two  months  ;  on  which  fuggeftion,  apower  was  grant- 
ed to  the  court  of  exchequer  lor  extending  the  term 
from  time  to  time  as  they  Ihould  think  proper.  It 
had  been  the  original  idea  of  the  chancellor,  that  tliis 
jurifdiction  lliould  take  place  in  twelve  months  ;  and 
it  had  been  objected,  that  thus  perfons  would  be  de- 
prived ol  the  trial  by  jury,  without  time  being  granted 
them  to  choofe  wheiher  they  would  fabmit  to  the  con- 
dition. Mr  Pitt  now  moved,  that  no  account  upon 
oath  Ihould  be  required  of  any  perfon  who  fhould  ar- 
rive  from  India  bctore  the  firfl  ot  January  1 7S9.  This 
amendment  was  likcwife  cenfured  by  oppofition,  as 
holding  out  an  indemnity  to  peculators,  and  a  warning 
for  thein  to  return  within  the  afligned  period,  it 
was  remarked  by  Mr  Sheridan,  that  by  the  bill  before 
the  houfe,  a  perfon  who  took  the  oath  woufd  be  liable 
all  his  lifetime  to  a  profecution  for  perjury.  He  could 
therefore  make  no  fcttlcmcnt  of  his  fortune ;  he  couldnot 
fell  or  mortgage  his  eftate,  as  nobody  would  have  any 
thing  to  do  wiih  a  property  which  was  flill  liable  to 
contefl  and  forfeiture.  Tliis  reprefcntation  produced 
aiioiher  amendment,  limiting  the  commencement  of  a 
profecution  to  the  period  of  three  years.  The  claufc 
prohibiting  the  return  of  any  peilbn  to  India  under 
certain  conditions,  was  alfo  mitigated  by  two  amend- 
ments from  the  chancellor;  one  of  them  exempting 
the  ofKcers  of  the  king  from  its  operation  ;  and  the 
other  permitting  the  refloration  of  any  perfon  with 
the  confent  of  the  direftors,  and  three-fourths  of  the. 
court  of  proprietors. 

With  ihefp  amendments  the  bill  finally  pafli;d  the 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  28ih  of  July.  On  being 
carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  it  met  with  a  very  vi- 
gorous oppofition ;  the  principal  fpeakers  againfl  it 
being  Lord  Stormont  and  the  Earl  of  Carlifle.  The 
former  anim^-dvcrted  upon  the  principle  of  feniority 
ellablilhed  by  it ;  which  he  faid  was  piriicularly  ill- 
fuited  to  the  critical  poflure  of  their  affairs  at  pre- 
fent  in  India ;  and  he  aifcrted,  that  had  fuch  a 
claufe  been  in  effeJt  at  the  time  that  Lord  Clive  firfl 
entered  into  the  company's  fcryice,  there  wotdd  not 
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Company.  havC    been    an    inch   of   the  territorial    poiitllioiis  at 

' ■^ '  preient    belonging     to    Britain.        It     would     namp 

the  ardour  ot  emulation,  eheck  the  riling  Ipirit  ot 
the  youth  now  in  Alia,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
moll  extraordinary  talents  were  ncccll'ary  to  rail'e  tlieui 
from  their  inaufpicious  and  mined  condition.  He  ob- 
jected alio  to  the  power  of  rccal  in  the  board  of  con- 
troul  ;  which,  he  faid,  was  by  no  means  a  fnllicicnt 
check  upon  the  company's  fervanrs  in  India.  The 
dillance  of  time  and  plate,  he  laid,  were  fo  great, 
that  a  recal  from  India  could  not  have  the  lead  ef- 
fect. But  thcfe  rcmonllrances  had  very  little  weight 
with  the  hoafe  ;  the  bill  being  finally  palled  on  the 
9th  of  Augull. 

Some  yearsafter  this,  however,  a  declaratory  law  was 
found  necelfary,  in  confcqu-nice  of  a  coniroverfy  which 
had  arifen  between  the  board  of  coniroul  and  the  com- 
pany. It  had  been  refolved,  in  the  month  of  October 
1787,  when  his  Majefty  had  rcafon  to  be  alarmed, 
and  to  look  with  more  than  common  anxiety  to  the 
fafety  and  prefcrvaiion  of  every  par:  of  the  Britifli 
dominions,  to  fend  out  four  addiiional  regin;ents  for 
the  better  protcttion  of  their  Indian  pollcinons  ;  nor 
was  the  delign  taken  up  as  a  temporary,  but  with  a 
view  to  a  permanent  citablilhment  of  his  Majcity's 
troops  in  India.  At  that  time,  no  unwillingnefs  to 
receive  the  regiments  on  board  the  company's  (hips, 
and  provide  for  their  fupport  in  India,  had  been  inti- 
mated by  the  court  of  directors  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  meafure  had  been  confidered  as  a  wife  one, 
and  the  fuggeftion  of  it  had  given  univerfal  fatisfac- 
tion.  Since,  hoaever,  the  threatening  ftorm  had  been 
difpcrfed,  far  different  fentiments  prevailed.  Some  of 
the  directors,  at  lealt,  were  of  opinion,  that  unlefs 
they  made  a  rtquifuion  to  government  for  further  mi- 
litary alliftance,  they  had  it  in  their  option  to  bear,  or 
to  rcfafe  to  bear,  the  expence  of  any  additional  regi- 
ments of  his  Majefly's  army  which  might  be  fent  to 
India  ;  and  this  opinion  fcemed  to  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure, grounded  on  the  act  of  r7'?i,  by  which  tlie  Eall 
India  company  were  bound  to  pay  for  fuch  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  troops  as  h;id,  by  their  reqnifition,  been  R-iit  to 
India.  This  idea  had  been  much  agitated  without  doors, 
and  the  directors  had  thought  proper  to  confult  ditfcr- 
cnt  counfel  of  eminence  on  the  fubjeft. 

In  this  bufinefs  two  queftions  naturally  arofe — Firfl:, 
Whether  the  king  had  a  right  to  fend  his  troops  to 
any  part  of  his  dominions  ?  and,  fecondly.  If  he  fent 
them  to  India,  who  ought  to  defray  the  expence  ! 
That  his  Majefty  had  an  undoubted  right,  by  his  royal 
prerogative,  to  direft  the  diftribution  of  his  army,  no 
one  could,  with  any  colour  of  reafon,  difpute.  The  on- 
ly point,  therefore,  which  offered  iifelf  for  difcuffiou 
was,  whether,  if  his  Majefty,  by  virtue  of  his  preroga- 
•  live,  thought  proper  to  fend  four  additional  regiments 
to  India,  the  expence  offending  them,  and  their  fup- 
port, ought  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  revenues  of 
India,  which  they  protected  ?  It  was  certainly  the 
opinion  of  minifters,  that  by  the  art  of  1784,  the  autho- 
rity and  power  of  the  court  of  direflors,  touching  the 
military  and  political  concerns  of  India,  and  alfo  the 
collection,  niana^iiement,  and  application  of  the  revenues 
of  the  territorial  poirelFions,  was  transferred  to  the 
baard  of  controul,  which  might  direct  the  appropria- 
tion of  thefe  revenues  in  the  manner  that  to  them 


ihoiild   appear  to  be  moft  for   the  public  advantage  ;  C'timpnrn'. 

but  as  doubts  had  been  entertained  by  others,  and  the  * •' ' 

opinions  of  counfel,  conhnniiig  thole  doubts,  had  htcii 
taken,  all  of  which  had  gone  abroad  into  the  world, 
it  was  coufidtred  as  a  nccellary  meafure  to  call  upon 
the  different  branches  ot  the  kgillature  to  remove  ihofc 
doubts  in  the  moll  cfl(.ctual  way  by  a  bill.  It  was 
certainly  very  evident,  that,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
the  tour  regiments  might,  on  board  the  company's 
lliips,  be  fent  out  to  India  at  a  very  inconliderahle  ex- 
pence  ;  whereas,  if  tranfports  had  been  (pecially  pro- 
vided for  that  purpofe,  the  expence  mull  have  been 
enormous.  To  obliL:,e  the  company,  therefore,  to  pay 
the  expence  out  of  their  Indian  revenues,  as  had  al- 
ready been  intimated  to  them  by  the  commillioncrs  of 
controul,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved,  on 
the  5th  of  February  17S8,  "  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  any  doubts  rcfperting  the 
power  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  affairs  of  India." 

In  explanation  of  this  bill,  and  in  anfwer  to  the  re- 
marks ot  oppofition,  INJr  Pitt  dcfired  to  remind  the 
houfe  that  he  had  provoked  the  difctiffion  of  the  bll, 
and  had  earneltly  folici'ed  them  to  bring  it  to  the  teft 
of  the  moll  fevere  and  fcrupulous  inveltigation.  He 
found  that  it  would  be  difputed,  whether  by  the  aft 
of  1784  the  board  of  controul  had  any  right  of  fu- 
perintendence  over  the  revenue  f  Would  it  be  contend- 
ed that  parliament  meant  to  leave  the  finances  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  who  had  been  declared  unfit 
to  be  truilcd  with  them?  Was  it  likely,  that,  when 
they  provided  for  the  better  management  of  the  poli- 
tical and  military  concerns,  tlicy  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  circumllance  upon  v\hich  thefe  concerns  in- 
feparably  depended  .'  The  board  of  controul  had  al- 
ready proceeded  to  reduce  the  enormous  ellablilliments 
in  India;  their  right  of  interference  in  that  refpeft 
had  never  been  queliioned  ;  and  what  indeed  would  be 
the  coiifequence  of  denying  this  right  ?  The  court  of 
direOtors,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  as  the  expi- 
ration of  their  charter  drew  near,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  their  monopoly  would  be  renewed,  would 
certainly  make  it  their  firll  object  to  fwell  the  amount 
of  their  iuiports,  and  would  neglect  the  care  of  the 
territorial  and  political  Hate  of  India.  The  duty  of 
adminillration  was  to  look,  firft,  to  the  profperiry  and 
happinefs  of  the  natives  ;  fecondly,  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  territorial  polTeifions;  thirdly,  to  the  difcharge  of 
the  debts  due  to  the  perfons  who  had  advanced  their 
money,  and  enabled  the  company  to  ftruggle  W'ith  their 
late  difficulties;  and,  in  the  lalt  place,  to  the  com- 
mercial benefit  of  the  proprietors.  Was  it  probable 
that  the  court  of  directors  Wdiild  act  upon  that  fcale  ? 
Could  it  have  been  intended  to  confide  in  their  difcre- 
tion?  It  had  been  faid,  that  the  powers  attributed  to 
the  board  of  controul  were  the  fame  in  fubflance  as 
had  before  been  given  to  the  fecretaries  of  Hate  and 
the  lords  of  the  treafury.  But  tjic  faft  was  other- 
wife.  The  court  of  direflors  had  been  obliged  to 
commnnicaie  their  difpatches  previous  to  their  going 
to  India  :  but  there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  fecrc- 
taiy  of  Date  to  give  any  directions  concerning  them. 
The  refponfibility  had  ordinarily  relied,  under  the  for- 
mer government,  with  the  court  of  direftors  ;  under 
the  prefent  it  was  wholly  vefted  with  the  board  of 
controul. 

H  h  2  An 
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Company.      All  objection  had  been  llated,  that  the  declaratory 

^^ 'bill  conveyed  to  the  king  the  power  of  maiiitaiuing 

an  army  without  the  conleat  ot"  parliament.  iNo  pro- 
polkion  (Mr  Pitt  obierved)  could  be  more  adveric  10 
his  intentions  than  that  whicli  was  thns  imputed  to 
him.  But  in  reality  the  troops  in  qaeilion  had  already 
been  recognized  by  parli.uncnt  when  they  voted  the 
elliniate  for  railing  them  ;  and  the  number  ot  king's 
regiments  fcrving  in  India  would  always  be  to  be 
alccrtained  by  the  company  belonging  to  each,  which 
remained  in  England  for  the  puipole  of  recruiting, 
and  the  expence  of  which  would  be  to  be  provided  for 
by  parliament. 

Mr  Pitt  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  the  obje6h 
of  the  ztt  of  17S4  to  alihme  the  power  of  fuperin- 
tendence  and  controul,  without  ali'uming  the  power  of 
patronage.  In  the  prefcnt  bill  he  declared,  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  which  his  underltandinj  had  fug- 
gelled  for  the  diminution  of  patronage.  Tne  regi- 
ments in  quellion  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  and  of  courfe 
it  could  not  be  fuppoled  that  the  fovercign  could  en- 
tirely depart  froui  his  pierogaiive  of  naming  his  own 
officers.  But  the  king  had  acted  w  ith  the  moll  gra- 
cious attention  to  the  company,  and  to  the  merits  of 
the  ofEcers  who  had  grown  grey  in  their  fcrvice  ;  ha- 
ving relinquilheJ  nearly  half  the  patronage  of  the  re- 
giments, and  leaving  the  difpofal  of  thcfe  commiffiuns 
to  the  court  of  direclors.  The  company  indeed  al- 
leged that  ihey  had  600  officers  unemployed  ;  but  the 
king  could  not  forget  that  he  had  2S00  officers  upon 
half-pay,  not  perhaps  more  meritorious,  but  certainly 
not  lets  fo,  than  thofe  in  the  company's  fervice,  and 
many  of  whom  had  actually  ferved  wiih  dillinrtion  in 
India.  Such  had  been  the  forbearance  he  had  thought 
it  proper  to  exercife  upon  the  fubjcCt  of  patronage. 
But  if,  by  the  ol-jcclion  that  had  been  llarted,  it  was 
intended  to  refer  to  the  great  political  patrenage,  this 
he  did  not  deny  that  he  had  at  all  times  intended  to 
alfume.  Men  who  were  refponfible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the 
appointment  of  thofe  whom  they  were  to  entrull  with 
'  the  execution  of  their  orders.     But  it  would  be  ad- 

mitted that  the  patronage  left  to  the  compiny  was 
very  conliderablc,  when  the  great  extent  of  their  mi- 
litary eflabliiliment  was  properly  recollected.  Mr  Pitt 
added,  that  the  objections  that  were  Itarted  on  this 
head  would  poffibly  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
confolidation  of  the  two  armies  in  India  ;  an  object 
on  many  accounts  defirable,  and  which  in  fome  way 
or  other  mull  be  attempted.  If  it  (hould  be  thought 
advifable  to  make  the  whole  army  royal,  then  undoubt- 
edly the  patronage  of  the  crown  would  be  greatly  in- 
creafed.  Ke  believed,  however,  that  the  nieafure  was 
necelfary  ;  and  there  was  fcarccly  any  thin;',  to  which 
he  would  not  alfent,  to  remove  the  apprehcnlions  of 
the  nation  refpeJling  the  undue  ufe  of  this  patronage. 
For  the  bill  now  before  the  houfe,  Mr  Pitt  profeiled 
himfelf  ready  to  propofe  claufes  that  fliould  annihilate 
every  fufpicion  of  danger. 

The  fpeech  of  Mr  Pitt  produced  a  favourable  efFeft 
upon  the  country  gentlemen  ;  and  the  claufes  which  he 
had  alluded  to  being  moved,  were  received  without  any 
debate.  Thefe  provided,  That  no  king's  troops,  be- 
yond the  number  which  was  now  propofed,  fliouId  be 
lent  to  India  under  the  authority  of  any  cxilling  law  : 


That  no  increafe  of  falary  Ihould  be  given  to  any  of  Company. 

the  fervants  of  the  company,  without  the  difpaiches  ' » ' 

for  that  purpofe  being  laid  before  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament thirty  d;iys  previous  to  their  being  lent ;  and 
that  no  gratuity  Uiould  be  given,  the  propofal  for 
which  did  not  originate  with  the  court  of  diredorsr 
A  lourtli  cUufe  was  added  to  thefe  by  the  miiiillcr, 
which  had  not  prccifely  the  fame  object:  it  dirctt- 
ed,  that  an  account  of  the  revenues  and  diiburfe- 
menis  of  the  company  fliould  be  laid  beiore  parlia- 
ment at  a  certain  aliigncd  period  in  the  courfe  ot  every 
year. 

The  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  lords  on 
the  14th  of  March,  read  a  tirll  time  on  the  following" 
day,  which  was  Saturday,  and  propofed  for  a  fecond 
reading  on  the  enluing  Monday.  This  precipitation 
was  made  the  fubject  of  a  petition,  offered  by  certain 
proprietors,  and  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  the  l>uke 
of  Norfolk,  in  which  they  requefted  a  delay  ot  three 
days,  till  a  general  meeting  could  be  held  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Eait  India  company.  To  this  fugge- 
Ition  it  was  objedted  by  Lord  Thurlow  and  Lord 
Hawkefbury,  that  the  Ihips  of  the  Eall  India  com- 
pany were  now  detained  in  port  at  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds /ii?r  (^/c«/.  B/ 
Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Loughborough  it  was  re- 
plied, that  no  expence,  however  great,  ought  to  weigh 
in  the  confuieration  of  the  prcfent  quellion.  The  bill 
decided  upon  a  matter  ot  private  right,  and  parlia- 
ment could  not  julUy  refufe  to  hear  the  petitioners. 
The  houfe  divided  upon  the  queftion,  contents  32, 
not  conrents  75.  A  motion  of  Lord  Porcheilcr  was 
rejeded  by  a  limilar  majority,  for  referring  a  queftion 
to  the  twelve  judges  refpecting  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  ad  of  1784. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  faid,  that  he  was  peculiar- 
ly circumllanced  on  the  prelent  occaiion,  liiice  he  had 
never  been  pleafed  with  any  of  the  bills  for  the  go- 
vernment of  India  that  had  yet  been  brought  into 
parliament.  He  had  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
concerns  of  the  Eait  were  trufled  in  the  beft  hands 
when  they  were  veiled  in  the  company  itfelf.  V.c  had 
oppofed  the  bill  of  17S3,  becaufe  it  flagrantly  violated 
the  charter  of  the  company,  and  placed  an  ininienle 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  commiffion,  that  was  not  re- 
iponlible,  fo  far  as  he  cound  find,  either  to  the  king 
or  the  parliament.  He  had  oppofed  the  ae^l  of  17S4, 
becaufe  it  gave  to  the  crown  an  enormous  addition  of 
power.  But  he  could  not  admit  that  that  at't  was  in 
any  degree  fo  violent  and  defpotical  as  the  bill  which 
preceded  it.  The  declaratory  meafure  now  under  conr 
lideration  muft  neceliariiy  have  his  complete  approba- 
tion. It  conlilled  of  two  dillind  parts:  its  expoli- 
tion  of  the  ad  of  1784,  and  certain  enading  claufes 
coiuaining  checks  and  reflraints  upon  the  extenflve 
paironage  that  the  government  of  the  Eaft  naturally 
gave.  To  the  former  part  he  muil  inevitably  agree. 
That  the  ad  of  i7''4  gave  to  the  board  of  controul 
complete  authority,  had  always  been  his  opinion.  For 
that  reafon  he  had  oppof  d  it:  but,  entertaining  that 
opinion,  he  mull  juftify  the  prefent  bill,  which  in  his 
mind  W"as  a  true  declaration  of  the  fad.  He  could 
not  but  equally  approve  of  the  reflraints  that  w-erc 
propofed  upon  the  exercife  of  patronage.  Patronage 
was  infgparable  from  power.     But  when  he  faw  the 
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.Company.  inJuflry  witb  which  it  was  limited,  aiul  minifters  were 
''■^"^'~~' tied  down  from  the  abufe  <j(  it;  when  he  law  that 
it  was  not  to  be  tiled  otherwile  than  for  the  good  of 
the  fcrvice,  he  could  not  view  the  prcfeut  mciliire 
with  the  lame  jcaloiify  with  which  he  was  accnilomed 
to  regard  propolitlons  for  extending  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

The  bill,  however,  nudcrwent  a  fcvere  dilculfion  in 
this  as  it  had  done  in  the  other  houlc  ;  but  at  length 
palled. 

In  May  following  a  petition  was  prefcnted  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  by  the  company,  Hating  certain 
pecuniary  embarrailinents  which  they  apprehended  to 
take  place  on  the  lirlt  of  March  i  790,  owiug  to  the 
arrears  of  the  war,  to  the  government  claim  of 
L.  500,000,  to  the  debt  incurred  in  China,  and  to 
the  advances  neceflary  to  be  made  for  the  purpofcs  of 
the  China  trade.  In  compliance  with  their  peti- 
tion, Mr  Pitt  moved  on  the  following  day  that  they 
fliould  be  empowered  to  borrow  a  funi  not  exceeding 
L.  1,200,000.  He  at  the  fame  time  ob.crved,  that 
in  all  probability  the  company  in  1791  would  have  up- 
wards of  L.  3,000,000  Sterling  more  than  fufficient  to 
dilcharge  their  debts.  The  mealure  was  carried  thro' 
bothhojics  without  oppoiition. 

3.  Hicdfon's  Bay  Coiii[>aii\.  The  vafl  countries  which 
fnrro.nid  Hudlou's  Bay  abound  with  animals  whole 
furs  and  ikins  are  excellent,  being-far  fuperior  in  quality 
to  thofe  found  in  lefs  northerly  regions.  In  1670, 
a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  which  does  not 
confill  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfons,  for  the  exclulive 
trade  to  this  bay;  and  they  have  afted  under  it  ever 
fiuce  with  great  benefit  to  tlienifelves.  The  company 
employ  four  Ihips  aud  130  feamen.  They  have  feve- 
ral  forts,  viz.  Prince  of  Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river, 
Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  lland  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoaed  by  1S6  men. 
The  French,  in  May  1782,  took  and  deftroyed  thefe 
forts,  and  the  fcttlemcnis,  &c.  valued  at  500,000  1. 
They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of  16,000  1. 
and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,3401. 
which  yield  to  the  revcnae  ^374  1.  This  includes  the 
filhery  in  HaJfm's  B  y.  This  commerce,  fmall  as  it 
is,  affin-ds  iaimeiife  prohts  to  ihe  company,  and  even 
fonie  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general  ;  for  the 
comimdities  they  exchange  with  the  Indians  for  their 
Ikiu:)  and  furs,  are  all  manufactured  in  Britain  ;  and  as 
the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice,  fuch 
thi  igs  are  lent  of  ■\  hicli  they  have  the  greateft  plenty, 
and  which,  in  the  raercan;ile  phrafc,  are  drugs  with 
them.  Though  the  workmanlhip  too  happens  to  be  in 
many  rtfpects  f)  deficient  that  no  civilized  people 
would  take  it  olf  their  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among 
the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  (Idns  and  furs 
brought  from  Hudfou's  Bay,  enter  largely  into  the  Bri- 
lilh  manufactures,  and  afibrd  materials  for  trading  with 
many  nations  of  Europe  to  great  ailvantage.  Thefe 
circumftances  tend  to  prove  incontellably  the  immenfe 
benefit  that  would  redound  to  Great  Britain,  by  throw- 
ing open  the  trade  to  Hndfon's  Bay,  fince  even  in  its 
prcfent  reftraincd  ftate  it  is  fo  advantageous.  This 
company,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their  trade  fo  ad- 
vantageous now  as  it  was  before  the  Englifli  got  poifef- 
fion  of  Canada.  The  only  attempt  made  to  trade  with  La- 


brador has  been  direi^cd  towards  tlic  filhery,  the  annual  Comjiany. 
produce  of  wlrich  exceeds  49,000  1.  " ■^ ' 

The  above  arc  the  principal  trading  companies  pre- 
feiitly  fubliiling  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  to  the  number 
might  have  been  added  one  of  vail  importance,  the 
Scotch  Dar'un  Canipd/iy,  had  it  not  been  lor  the  crooked 
and  pufillanimous  policy  of  the  Englilh  miniftry  at  the 
time.     For  an  account  of  which,  lee  the  article  Da- 

RIEN. 

Creeiilaii'l CuniPASr.     See  Greenland. 
Banking  Companies.     See  Bank. 

Of  eflablilhments  limilar  to  the  abovcin  other  couii. 
tries,  the  following,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  and  French, 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  molt  important. 

1.  Dutch  Companies,  r.  Their  Kafl  India  com- 
pany had  its  rife  in  the  midlt  of  the  ifruggle  which 
that  people  had  for  their  liberty  :  for  the  Spaniards 
having  forbidden  all  commerce  with  them,  and  Ihiit  up 
all  their  pons,  necclEty  infpired  fonie  Zealandcrs  to  feek 
a  new  north-eall  pali'age  to  China. 

This  cnterprife  proving  uiifuccefsful  to  three  fcve- 
ral  armaments  in  1594,  1595,  and  1596,  a  fccond  com- 
pany was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  ComfiUiy  of 
remote  Farti :  which,  in  1595,  took  the  ordinary  route 
of  the  Portuguefe  to  the  Indies,  and  returned  in  two 
years  aud  a  half's  time  with  little  gain  but  good 
hopes. 

This  company,  and  a  new  one  jnft  eflablilhed  at 
Amllerdam,  being  united,  equipped  other  fieets ;  and 
thefe  occalloned  other  companits  at  .'\nillerdam,  Rot- 
terdam, in  Zealand,  &c.  inforauch  that  the  ftatts  foon 
began  to  apprehend  they  might  be  prejudicial  to  each 
other.  Under  this  concern,  they  called  all  the  direc- 
tors of  the  feveral  companies  together,  who  all  coiifcnt- 
ed  to  an  union,  the  treaty  whereof  was  confirmed  by 
the  States  in  1602  ;  a  very  remarkable  epocha,  as  being 
that  of  the  mofl  folid  and  celebrated  cllablifltment  of 
commerce  that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

Its  firft  capital  was  fix  millions  fix  hundred  thoufand 
guilders.  It  h,  d  lixty  dircdlors,  divided  into  feveral 
chambers  ;  twenty  in  that  of  Amllerdam,  twelve  in 
that  of  Zealand,  fourteen  in  that  of  Delft  and  Rot- 
terdam, and  a  like  number  in  thofe  at  Sluys  and  Horn. 
As  each  grant  expires,  the  company  is  obliged  to  pro- 
cure a  new  one,  which  it  has  already  done  five  times 
fince  the  firft,  paying  a  coufiderable  fum  each  time. 
The  laft  application  was  in  1773,  when  the  company, 
after  Hating  that  its  trade  had  declined,  fulicited  the 
flates-general  to  grant  a  diminution  of  the  fum  for- 
merly paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  Upon  this 
reprefcutation,  their  high  mightinelles,  in  order  to 
have  time  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  prolonged  the 
charter  for  three  years,  upon  the  old  eftablilhment ; 
and  finding  upon  examination,  that  the  company  had 
really  fuftained  great  loli'cs,  and  its  trade  confidcrably 
declined,  they  ai5ted  with  the  fpirit  of  a  wife  commer- 
cial commonwealth,  by  complying  with  the  company's 
rcqueft.  They  therefore,  in  1776,  granted  them  a 
new  charter  for  30  years,  on  the  fame  terms  as  the 
former,  on  the  immediate  payment  of  2,000,000  of 
florins,  inllcad  of  3,000,000  which  they  paid  before; 
and  the  fura  of  360,000  liorins  yearly;  which  annual 
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payment  they  were  allowed  to  make  either  in  money 
or  mcrchaiulize.  In  confequencc  of  this  indulgence, 
the  ftock  of  the  company  role  in  a  Ihort  time  no  lefs 
than  19  per  cent. 

Their  factor  ies,  rcfidences,  &c.  in  the  Ea!l  Indies, 
are  very  numerous  ;  reaching  from  the  Perfian  gi'iph 
to  the  coaft  of  China:  the  principal  is  that  of  Batavia, 
the  centre  of  their  commerce  :  here  rcfides  their  gene- 
ral, with  the  ftate  and  fplcndorof  a  fovereiga  prince  ; 
miking  war  and  peace  with  the  eallern  kings  and  em- 
perors at  pleafure. 

The  other  more  confiderable  faftories  are,  Taiouam 
on  the  coart  of  China,  Nangifac  in  Japan,  Malacca, 
Surat,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Siam,  Moluccas,  &c.  leveral 
on  the  coalt  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Ifpahan,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c.  in  all,  they  number  40  factories  and 
2J  fortrelfes.  They  have  the  whole  trade  of  the 
fpicery  in  their  own  hands. 

2.  TheirWV/?  7/,'.-/,'^'(r67///:?/y  waseftablifhedin  1621, 
with  an  excluUve  privilege  to  trade  24  years  along  the 
coads  of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  America  from  the  fouth 
point  of  Newfoundland,  through  the  Itraits  of  Ma- 
gellan, that  of  Le  Maire,  or  others,  to  the  llraits  of 
Anian,  both  in  the  North  and  South  Sea.  The  di- 
redors  are  divided  into  five  chambers  (as  in  the  Eafl 
India  company),  out  of  which  19  are  chokii  for  the 
general  direftion  of  affairs.  In  1647,  the  company 
renewed  its  grant  for  25  years ;  but  it  was  fcarce  able 
to  hold  out  the  term,  on  account  of  its  great  lolles  and 
cxpences  in  taking  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  Fer- 
nambuc,  and  the  greateil  part  of  Brazil,  from  the  Por- 
tegnefe.  The  weaknefs  of  this  company,  which  liad 
fcveral  times  in  vain  attempted  to  be  joined  to  that  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  occafioned  its  dilFolution  at  the  ex- 
piration of  its  grant. 

In  1674,  a  new  company,  compofed  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  and  their  creditors,  was  fettled  in  the 
fame  rights  and  eftablilhment  with  the  former;  and 
ftill  fublifts,  though  confiderably  decayed.  Their  firft 
capital  was  alwut  fix  millions  of  florins.  Its  principal 
eflabliniments  are,  one  at  Cape  Vcrd,  another  on  the 
Gold  Coull  of  Africa,  at  Tobago,  CuralTao,  &c.  in 
America. 

II.  French  Companies,  i  Thtxr  Eaft  Irniia  Cojii- 
pany  was  cftabliflied  in  1664  with  an  exclufiv^e  privi- 
lege to  trade  for  50  years  in  all  the  feas  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  and  South  Sea.  No  adventurer  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  icoo  livrcs  in  ftock  ;  and  foreigners 
who  have  20,000  livres  in  flock  to  be  reputed  regui- 
coles. 

The  patent  grants  them  the  iiland  of  Madagafcar; 
and  the  king  to  be  at  one  fifth  of  the  cxptnce  of  the 
three  firfl  armaments,  without  intereft  :  the  principal 
to  be  refunded  in  ten  years;  or,  if  the  company  find 
it  lofes  on  the  whole,  the  lofs  to  fall  on  the  king's 
fide. 

The  capital  fund  of  the  company,  whirh  was  moftly 
furnifiicd  by  the  king,  was  feven  or  eight  millions  of 
livres,  but  was  to  have  been  fifteen  millions. 

In  cffecL,  though  no  means  were  wanting  to  fupport 
the  company,  yet  it  flill  drooped  and  ftill  llrugulcd  ; 
till  having  fiiblifled  ten  years  without  any  change  in 
its  form,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  difcharac  its  en- 
gagements, there  were  new  regulations  concerted,  but 


to  little  purpofc.     At  length,  things  not  being  difpo-  Company. 

fed  lor  a  new  Eall  India  company,  nor  much  good  to  ^ — ** ' 

be  expected  from  the  old  one,  in  1708  the  minilfry 
allowed  the  directors  to  treat  with  the  rich  traders  of 
St  Malo,  and  refign  to  them  their  privilege  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  In  the  hands  of  thefe  laft,  the  com- 
pany began  to  fiourilh.     See ///(//«  Company,  below. 

Its  chief  factory  is  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  coall  of 
Coromandel.  This  is  the  refidencc  of  the  director-ge- 
neral; the  other  factories  are  inconfuieiable.  The  mer- 
chandizes which  the  company  brings  into  France  are, 
filks,  cottons,  fpices,  cottee,  rice,  faltpctre  ;  leveral 
kinds  of  gums  and  drugs,  wood,  wax,  printed  cali- 
coes, muilins,  &c. 

2.  Their  IVcft  India  Compa>:y  was  eltablilhed  in 
1664.  Their  charter  gave  them  the  property  and 
feigiiiory  of  Canada,  Acadia,  the  Antilles  iflands,  lllc 
of  Cayenne,  and  the  Terra  Firma  of  America,  from  the 
river  of  the  Amazons  to  that  ot  Oroonoko;  \\ith  an 
exclufive  privilege  for  the  commerce  of  thofe  places,  as 
alfo  of  Senegal  and  the  coalts  of  Guinea,  for  40  years, 
only  paying  halt  the  duties.  The  ftock  of  the  com- 
pany was  fo  confiderable,  that  in  lefs  than  fix  months 
45  vellels  were  equipped  ;  wherewith  they  took  poflef- 
lioii  of  all  the  places  in  their  grant,  and  fettled  a  com- 
merce :  yet  this  only  fubfiilcd  nine  years.  In  674, 
the  grant  was  revoked,  and  the  countries  above  re- 
united to  the  king's  dominions  as  before  ;  the  king 
reimburfing  the  actions  of  the  adventurers.  This  re- 
vocation was  owing  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  com- 
pany, occafioned  by  its  loli'es  in  the  \\arswith  Eng- 
land, which  had  necelfitattd  it  to  borrow  above  a  mil- 
lion, and  even  to  alienate  its  exclufive  pri\ilege  for 
tlie  coalt  i  of  Guinea  :  and  partly  to  its  having  in  good 
nicafure  anfwered  its  end  ;  which  was  to  reco\er  the 
commerce  of  the  Well  indies  from  the  Dutch,  who 
had  torn  it  from  them  :  for  the  French  merchants,  be- 
ing now  accullomcd  to  traffic  to  the  Antilles,  by  per- 
million  of  the  company,  were  fo  attached  to  it,  that 
it  was  not  doubted  they  would  fupport  the  commerce 
after  the  dilfolution  ot  the  company. 

3.  Thc'r  MijpJI^ppi  Co7iipa7iy  was  firll  ellablilhed  in 
1684  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Salle  ;  who  ha- 
ving projected  it  in  1660,  and  being  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  fort  of  Frontignac  at  the  mouth  ot  that  ri- 
ver, travelled  over  the  country  in  the  year  1685,  and 
returned  to  F'rance  to  Iblicit  the  eftabliflirrent.  This 
obtained,  he  fet  fail  for  his  new  colony  with  four  vcf- 
fels  loaden  with  inhabitanis,  &c.  but  entering  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  he  did  not,  it  feenis,  know  the  ri- 
ver that  had  coll  him  fo  much  fatigue,  but  fettled  on 
another  river  unknown,  where  his  colony  perilhed  by 
degrees;  fo  that  in  i68j  there  were  not  100  perfons 
remaining.  Making  feveral  expeditions  to  find  the 
MilCinppi,  he  was  killed  in  one  of  them  by  a  party 
who  mutinied  againll  him  ;  whereupon  the  colony  was 
difperfed  and  loll.  M.  Hiberville  afterwards  fucceed- 
ed  better.  He  found  the  Miffilfippi,  built  a  fort,  and 
fettled  a  French  colony  there  ;  but  he  being  poifoned, 
it  is  faid,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniard?,  who  fear- 
ed fiich  a  neighbour,  in  1712  M.  Crozat  had  the 
\\  hole  property  of  trading  to  the  F'rench  territories  call- 
ed Louifana  granted  him  for  15  years. 

4.  C(,iJipa7iy  of  the  Weft.  In  1 71  •^,  the  Sieur  Crozat 
furrendered  his  grant;  and  in  the  fame  year  a  new 
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Company,  company  was  ereded  under  the  m\e  of  Co;,:'J'^uy  of  the 

* " '  U'i;jt:  to  which,  beliJes  every  thing  granted  to  the 

former  company,  was  added  the  commerce  of  beaver, 
enjoyed  by  the  Canada  company  from  the  year  1706, 
bat  expiring  in  1717.  In  thii  eftabliJhnieiu,  an  equal 
view  was  had  to  the  finances  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation,  and  accordingly,  part  of  the  conditions  of  its 
ellablidiment  regarded  tlie  iettlingof  a  colony,  a  trade, 
&c.  the  other  the  vending  part  ot  the  bills,  called  biils 
ofjiate,  wnich  could  no  longer  fubfUl  on  their  prclciit 
looting.  The  former  are  no  more  than  are  ulual  in 
fuch  cllabliihnients  :  for  the  latter,  the  attious  are 
fixed  at  500  livres,  each  payable  in  bills  of  Hate ;  the 
acfions  to  be  eifeenied  as  merchandize,  and  in  that 
quality  to  be  bought,  fold,  and  trafficked.  The  bills  of 
Itatc,  which  make  the  fund  of  the  actions,  to  be  con- 
verted into  yearly  revenue.  To  put  the  tiniihinghand 
to  the  company,  in  1 71 7  its  fund  was  fixed  at  an  hun- 
dred millions  of  livres  i  which  being  filled,  the  cafli  was 
flint  up. 

5.  India  Comliaiiy.  The  juni'^ion  of  the  former  com- 
pany with  that  ot  Canada  was  immediately  followed 
by  its  union  with  that  of  Senegal,  both  in  the  year 
171S,  by  an  arret  of  council ;  wliich  at  the  fame  time 
granted  the  new  company  the  commcrceot  beavers,  and 
made  itielf  miitrcfs  of  the  negro  or  Guinea  trade  to  the 
French  colonies  in  America. 

Nothing  was  now-  wanting  to  its  perfection  but  an 
union  with  the  Ealt  India  company,  and  with  thofe 
of  China  and  St  Domingo  ;  which  was  effected,  with 
the  two  rirll  in  1 719,  and  with  the  third  in  1720. 
This  union  of  the  Eafl  India  and  China  company  with 
the  company  of  the  Weft,  occafioned  an  alteration  of 
the  name  ;  and  it  was  henceforth  called  the  luJiaCom- 
far.y. 

The  reafons  of  the  union  were,  the  inability  of  the 
two  former  to  carry  on  their  commerce  ;  the  imraenfe 
debts  they  had  contracted  in  the  Indies,  efpecially  the 
Ea/1  company,  complaints  whereof  had  been  fent  to 
court  by  the  Indians,  which  dilcreditcd  the  company 
fo  that  they  durll  not  appear  any  longer  at  Sural; 
the  little  care  they  took  to  difeharge  their  en- 
gagements ;  and  their  having  transferred  their  privi- 
lege to  the  private  traders  of  St  Malo,  in  conlidera- 
tion  of  a  tenth  in  the  profits  of  the  returns  of  their 
fliips. 

The  ancient  actions  of  the  company  of  the  Weft, 
which  were  not  at  par  when  this  engraftment  was  pro- 
jefted,  before  it  was  completed,  were  lifen  to  500 /c-r 
cent.;  which  unexpefled  fuccefs  gave  occafion  to  con- 
clude the  new  actions  of  the  united  companies  would 
not  bear  lefs  credit.  •  The  con^-ourfe  of  fubfcribers  was 
fo  great,  that  in  a  month's  time  there  were  above  fifty 
millions  fubfcribed  for  :  the  firft:  twenty-five  million 
aftions  which  were  granted  to  the  India  company,  be- 
yond the  hundred  millions  of  flock  allowed  the  com- 
pany of  the  Weft,  being  filled  as  foon  as  the  books 
were  opened  ;  to  fatisiy  the  earnetoefs  of  the  fubfcri- 
bers, the  itock  was  increafcd  by  feveral  arrets  to  three 
I'.undred  millions.  Credit  Ilill  increafnig,  the  new  ac- 
tions rofe  to  1200  per  ce?.t.  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
company  of  the  Weft  to  \^oo per  cent.  ;  an  exorbitant 
price,  to  which  no  other  company  ever  rofe.  Its  con- 
dition was  now  fo  flourilliing,  that  in  1 719  it  offered 
the  king  to  take  a  leafe  of  all  his  farms  for  nine  years, 


at  the  raieofthrcc  millions  five  hundred  ihoufand  livres   Company. 

per  annum  more  than  haa  been  given  bclore  ;  and  alio  " ^ ' 

10  lend  his  majelly  twelve  hunoicd  millions  of  livres  10 
pay  the  debts  ot  the  itatc.  1  hef'c  oilers  were  accep- 
ted ;  and  the  king,  in  confideration  hereof,  granted 
them  all  the  privileges  of  the  feveral  grants  of  the  com- 
panies uniied  to  that  company  to  the  year  1770  ;  on 
condition,  however,  of  dilchaiging  all  the  debts  of  the 
old  Eafl  India  company,  without  any  deduction  at  all. 
The  loan  of  twelve  hundred  millions  not  being  iulfi- 
cient  for  the  occafions  of  the  hate,  was  augmented 
three  mouths  afterwards,  with  three  hundred  millions 
more  ;  which,  with  the  former  loan,  and  another  of 
one  hundred  millions  before,  made  fixtcen  hundred  mil- 
lions, for  which  the  king  was  to  pay  intcrcil  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  February  1720,  did  the 
company  the  honour  to  prelide  in  their  ailiimbly,  where 
he  made  feveral  propoials  to  them  on  the  part  of  the 
king  :  the  pi'incipal  ot  thefe  was,  that  they  Ihould  take 
on  them  the  charge  and  adminillration  of  the  royal 
bank.  This  was  accepted  of ;  and  Mr  Law,  compt)-ol- 
ler-general  of  the  finances,  was  named  by  the  king 
infpettor-general  of  the  India  company  and  bank 
united. 

This  union,  which,  it  was  propofed,  fliould  have 
been  a  mutual  help  to  botli  thofe  famous  ellabliihments, 
proved  the  fatal  point  from  whence  the  fall  of  both 
commenced  :  from  this  time,  both  the  bank  bills  and 
the  actions  of  the  company  began  to  fall.  In  efiei^t, 
the  firfl  perilhed  ablolutely  ;  and  the  other  had  been 
drawn  al-ong  with  it  but  for  the  prudent  precautious 
taken  for  its  fupport. 

The  firft  precaution  was  the  revoking  the  oflicc  of 
infpecfor-general,  and  the  obliging  J\lr  Law  to  quit 
the  kingdom  :  the  ancient  directors  were  difcarded, 
and  new  ones  fubltiiutcd  ;  and,  to  find  the  boitom  of 
the  company's  afiaij-s,  it  was  ordered  they  ihould  give 
an  account  of  what  they  had  received  and  dilburfed 
both  on  the  account  of  the  company  and  of  the  bank, 
which  they  had  had  the  managcmentof  ncarayear.  A- 
nother  precaution  to  come  at  thcftate  of  the  company 
was  by  endeavouring  to  dirdngnilli  the  lawful  aclion- 
aries  from  the  MiliilJippi  extortioners;  whofi:  immenfe 
riches,  as  well  as  their  criminal  addrefs  in  realizing 
their  actions  either  into  Ipecie  or  merchandize,  were 
become  fo  fatal  to  the  Itate  ;  in  order,  if  polhble,  to 
fecure  the  honeft  adventurers  in  their  ftock.  To  this 
end,  an  inquifition  was  made  into  their  books,  &c.  by 
perlbiis  appointed  by  the  king  ;  and  the  new  direcT:ors, 
or,  asthey  werecalled,  regijfeiirs,  began  ferioully  tolook 
about  for  their  commerce  abroad.  Their  affairs,  how- 
ever, declined,  and  at  lenth  funk  into  a  ruined  and 
bankrupt  fiate  about  the  year  1 769.  The  king  imme- 
diately fufpended  their  exclufive  privileges,  and  laid  the 
trade  10  the  eaft  open  to  all  his  fiibjtcSs  ;  configning, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  affairs  of  the  company  to  the 
care  of  the  minilfry  toadjufl  and  fettle.  But  the  va- 
rious fchemes  which  were  then  formed  for  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  old  company  and  the  ellablilhment  of  a  new 
one,  were  accompanied  with  fuch  uufunnountable  dif- 
ficulties, as  to  prove  whtdly  ineffectual.  Kor  was  the 
laying  open  of  the  trade  attended  immediately  with  tlie 
fuccefs  that  was  expefled  ;  the  merchants  being  very 
flow  in  engaging  in  it^  though  the  king,  by   way  of 
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Company,  cncourageiiient,  lent  them  ibme  of  his  own  fliips  to 

' ^ ■  convey  their  commodities  to  the  fjall  ;   and  the  garri- 

fon  and  civil  ellablilhmeuts  continued  to  be  fiipportcd 
in  their  exilling  I'orm  by  the  croan.  The  nieaiure, 
however,  proved  in  time  fuccef'sful  ;  fo  that  tor  a 
courfe  of  years  previous  to  1785,  the  annual  importa- 
tion from  India  was  conlidcrably  greater  than  durin'^ 
any  former  period.  But  whether  it  were  that  they  re- 
garded this  profperity  as  precarious  ;  or  that  they 
aimed  at  a  more  cxtenlivc  fiiccefs  ;  or  that  tliey  wifli- 
cd,  in  imitation  of  JJritain,  for  territorial  acqr.ifitions 
in  that  climate,  and  believed  an  incorporated  fociety 
the  bell  inllrument  of  obtaining  them  ;  the  French 
court  was  induced  to  lijlen  to  prapofals  for  ellablilhing 
a  new  Eaft  India  company.  Their  privilege  was  for 
feven  years,  with  the  fpecial  piovifo,  that  years  of  war 
which  might  occur  in  the  interim  Ihonld  be  exchided 
from  the  computation. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  aft  of  the  14th  April  1785, 
by  which  the  fcheme  was  adopted,  it  was  alleged,"  that 
the  commodities  of  Europe  not  having  of  late  years 
been  regulated  by  any  common  flandard,  or  propor- 
tioned to  the  demands  of  India,  had  on  the  one  hand 
fold  at  a  low  price  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  compe- 
tition of  tlie  fubjecls  of  France  had  raifed  the  price  ot 
the  objects  of  importation  :  that,  upon  their  return 
home,  a  want  of  fyftem  and  allcrtment  had  been  uni- 
verfally  complained  of,  the  market  being  glutted  with 
one  fpecies  of  goods,  and  totally  dcllitute  ot  another  : 
that  thefe  defefts  mull;  necellarily  continue  as  long  as 
the  trade  remained  in  private  hands  ;  and  that,  on  their 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  the  capital  required,  the 
eflablifliment  of  a  new  company  was  abfohuely  necef- 
fary." 

Thefe  reafonings  did  not  appear  altogether  fatisfac- 
tory  to  the  pcrfons  principally  intereded.  France  has 
been  fo  far  enlightened  by  the  difcuilions  of  ihe  excel- 
lent writers  ihc  has  produced  upon  queflions  of  poli- 
tics and  commerce,  as  not  to  be  prepared  to  behold 
the  introdnftion  of  monopolies  with  a  very  favourable 
eye.  By  many  perfons  it  was  remarked,  that  the  ar- 
guments of  the  preamble  did  not  apply  more  to  the 
trade  of  India  than  any  other  trade  ;  and  that,  if 
they  were  admitted  in  their  entire  force,  ihey  were 
calcitlated  to  give  a  finilliing  blow  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce.  The  capital  of  the  new  company,  which 
amounted  to  L.8;o,ooo,  v/as  ridiculed  as  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
privileges  with  which  it  was  indulged  were  treated  as 
enormous.  The  monopoly  of  Eall  India  goods  im- 
ported into  France  from  any  part  of  Europe,  was 
granted  to  them  for  two  years,  as  well  as  the  mono- 
poly of  Eafl  India  goods  imported  from  the  place  of 
their  growth.  It  was  faid,  that  during  that  period 
they  woLild  fit  out  no  adventures  for  India  ;  that  they 
hoped  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  this  injurious  indul- 
gence ;  and  that,  of  confequence,  their  incorporation 
was  in  reality  a  confpiracy  to  prevent  all  future  com- 
munication between  France  and  the  fources  of  com- 
merce in  Afia.  A  provifion  in  the  aft,  direfting  that 
the  prices  of  Eafl  India  goods  in  the  iOands  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon  flioi  Id  be  regulated  by  a  tariff  to  be 
fixed  by  the  court  of  Verfeilles,  excited  flill  louder  ex- 
clamations. In  this  inftance,  it  was  faid,  the  firfl 
principles  of  commerce  were  trampled  upon  in  a  man- 


ner the  mofl  wanton  and  abfurd.     InlleaJ  of  fufFcring  Company. 

it  to  find  its  own  level  by  the  mutual  tollilion  of  the  ' ■^ ' 

wants  of  one  party  and  the  labour  of  another,  it  was 
arbitrarily  to  be  falhioncd  by  a  power  whofe  extreme 
dillnnce  mull  ncccliarily  rcnaer  its  decilions  ill-timed 
and  inapplicable.  The  very  mode  in  which  the  mono- 
poly was  introduced  was  a  fubjcft  of  complaint.  It 
was  determined  by  a  refolution  of  the  king  in  council ; 
a  proceeding  totally  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  fubjeft,  and  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  clandcf- 
tine  and  furreptitious.  In  all  former  inflances  fuch 
nieaiurcs  alfumcd  the  form  of  edifts,  and  were  regiller- 
ed  in  the  parliaments.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  thefe 
courts  to  verify  them  ;  that  is,  to  inquire  into  the  fafts 
which  had  led  to  their  adoption.  '1  he  injured  parties 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before  the  privilege 
alhimed  the  form  of  a  hw  ;  not  privately  by  the  niini- 
fters  of  the  fovercign,  but  publicly  by  the  mofl  conii- 
der.ible  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
nation. 

The  aft  of  council  eftablifhing  a  new  Eafl  India 
company,  was  followed  on  the  tenth  of  July  by  ano- 
ther declaration,  intended  Hill  farther  to  promote  their 
interefl  ;  by  which  it  was  exprcfsly  forbidden  to  im- 
port cotlons,  printed  linens,  and  mullins,  except  thro' 
tlie  medium  of  the  company.  The  arret  proceeds  up- 
on tlie  iiime  principles  of  monopoly  as  in  the  former 
inflance.  It  fcts  out  indeed  with  a  declaration,  "  that 
nothing  can  appear  more  defirablc  to  the  king,  or  bet- 
ter accord  with  (he  fentiiiicnts  of  his  heart,  than  a  ge- 
neral liberty,  that  freeing  at  once  the  circulation  of 
commodities  from  every  fpecies  of  reflraint,  fhould 
fcem  to  make  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  but  one 
nation  with  refpeft  to  comm.erce."  But  it  adds,  "  that 
the  period  of  this  liberty  is  not  yet  arrived  :  that  it 
mufl  either  be,  with  refpeft  to  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, unlimited  and  reciprocal,  or  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted  :  that  the  revocation  of  their  former  indul- 
gence refpcfting  cotions  and  linens  was  become  neccf- 
fary  on  account  of  the  opportunities  it  created  for  con- 
traband trade  ;  and  becaufe  the  competition  of  the  Eafl 
India  company  and  private  traders  would  occafion  a 
furplns  in  the  market,  and  the  admiffion  of  foreign 
manufaftures  would  increafe  and  annihilate  the  national 
in.hiflry." 

The  providons  that  were  made  for  carrying  this  law 
into  efFeft  were  coniidered  as  unjufl  and  fevere.  The 
merchants  podcliing  any  of  the  prohibited  commodi- 
ties were  allowed  twelve  months  to  difpofe  of  them  ; 
but  upon  the  exprefs  condition,  that  the  commodities 
were  to  bear  a  flamp,  importing  that  they  were  ven- 
dible only  to  a  cenain  period,  a  circumflance  that  mufl 
necellarily  depreciate  their  value.  It  v/as  alfo  enafted, 
that  the  houfe  of  any  trader  might  be  entered  by  day 
or  by  night,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  direftors,  to 
fearch  for  prohibited  goods,  which  were  to  be  confif- 
cated  to  the  nfe  of  the  company.  Thefe  kinds  of  vi- 
fits  of  the  officers  of  revenue,  hitherto  unauthorifed  in 
France,  were  reprcfcntedas  peculiarly  obnoxious,  when 
they  were  made  for  the  fole  benefit  of  a  privilege  mo- 
nopoly. 

Company,  in  military  affairs,  a  fmall  body  of  foot, 
commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under  him  a  lieute- 
nant and  enlJgn. 

The 
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Company.       The  nninber  of  centiiiels  01  pi-ivnte  foldicrs  ia  a  coiii- 

' ' pany  is  from  JO  to  100  ;  and  a  baltnliun  orrct>;imciitcoa- 

lids  of  9,  ic,  or  II,  fiicli  companies  :  one  of  which  is 
always  grenadiers,  and  poftcil  on  ilie  ri^ht  ;  next  them 
flands  the  colonel's  company,  and  on  the  left  the  litjhc 
infantry  company.  Companies  nut  incorporated  into  re- 
giments are  callcil  irn-g:ilars,  or  i>iihl>e/i:l<:i,tco7/iJ>a?:iis. 
Artillery  CoMPixv.  See  AllTl  i.L  EiiY. 
CoMPAX-ii-f  fi'l>i,  a  rieetofmcrchantmen,  whomake 


acharter  party   among  ihcmftlvcs  ;   the  principal  con-   Company. 

ditions  w  licrcof  nlually  arc,   that  certain  vclicls  Ihall  be  '~~^' ' 

acknowledged  admiral,  vice-admiral, and  rear  admiral ; 
that  Inch  and  fuch  iij;nals  (hall  be  obfervcd  ;  that  ihofc 
whicli  bear  no  guns  Ihall  pay  li)  mneh  fcr  cent,  of  their 
cargo;  and  in  cafe  they  be  attacked,  that  what  ila- 
mages  are  fnllaincd  lliall  be  rtimbinfi  d  by  the  company 
in  general.  In  the  Wediicrranean,  fuch  couipanicsarc 
called  conftrvis. 


COMPARATIVE    Anatomy, 


Is  that  branch  of  anatomy  which  conlulersthe  fecon- 
dary  objecTis,  or  the  bodies  of  otlier  aniiuals  ;  fer- 
ving  for  the  more  accurate  JilUnctions  oi  fcvcral  parts, 
and  fnpplying  the  defett  of  hnman  fiibjcs^s. 

It  is  otherwifc  called  the  aiiiitoniy  of  beajis,  and  fome- 
timts  zo<ito7?ty;  and  ftandsin  contrailillindiontohuman 
anatomy,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  which  confiders  the 
hnman  body  the  primary  objcd  of  anatomy.  See 
Anatomy. 

Introduction. 
I 

Thcufesof  The  principal  advantages  of  comparative  anatomy 
Compara-  are  the  follow  iug :  Firft,  it  furnilhes  us  witha  fnlHcient 
tive  Ana-  knowledge  of  the  ditferent  parts  of  animals,  10  pre- 
"""/•  vent  our   being  impofed  npon  by  thofe  authors   W'ho 

have  delineated  and  defcribed  feveral  parts  from  brutes 
as  belonging  to  the  human  body.  Secondly,  it  helps 
us  to  uuderfland  feveral  pallhges  in  the  ancient  writers 
in  medicine,  who  have  taken  many  of  their  dcfcrip- 
tions  from  brutes  and  reafoned  from  them.  The  third 
and  great  ufe  we  reap  from  this  fcience,  is  the  light  it 
carts  on  feveral  fun6li(ms  in  the  hunian  economy, 
about  which  there  have  been  fo  many  difpntes  among 
J  anatomifts. 
How  the  In  this  view  it  is  altogether  needlefsto  infill  on  thofe 
adinn  of  parts  whofe  ufe  is  ufually  underllood  when  once  their 
niufdes  IS  flruftnre  is  unravelled  :  Thus,  for  inflance,  if  we  be 
rcd^'^'"'"  acquainted  with  the  ailion  of  the  mufcles  in  general, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  the  ufe  of  any  par- 
ticular nuifcle  whofe  origin  and  infertion  is  known. 
ifv/e  at  the  fame  time  conlider  the  various  connec- 
tions of  the  bones  to  which  it  is  fixed,  and  the  differ- 
ent degree  of  mobility  they  have  with  refpeft  to 
each  other.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  we  know  the  ufe 
of  the  nerves  in  general,  we  can  cafily  alFign  the  ufe 
of  thofe  nerves  which  are  diftriburcd  to  any  particular 
part.  There  is  then  no  occafion  for  a  complete  oftco- 
logy,  myology,  &c.  of  the  feveral  animals  we  Ihall  treat 
of,  nor  need  we  trouble  ourfelvcs  about  the  flructure  of 
any  of  the  parts,  unlefs  when  it  ferves  to  ilkil'lrate  fome 
of  the  fore-mentioned  purpofes. 

That  the  rirll  ufe  we  propofed  from  examining  the 
flru^ure  of  the  pans  in  brutes  is  real  and  of  confe- 
quence,  is  evident  from  looking  into  the  works  of 
fome  of  the  earliefl  and  greatefl:  mailers  of  anatomy, 
who  f.)r  want  01  human  fabjedls  have  often  borrowed 
their  Je  oriptions  fro-n  other  animals.  The  great  Ve- 
falius,  alihough  he  jullly  reproves  Galen  for  this  fault, 
is  guilty  or  the  fime  himfclf,  as  is  plain  from  his  deli- 
neations of  the  kidneys,  uterus,  the  uiafilesof  the  eye, 
Vol.  V. 


and  fome  other  parts.  Nor  is  antiquity  only  to  be 
cliarged  wiih  this,  lince  in  Willis's  Jliuitwiia  Cerciri 
(the  plates  of  which  were  rcvifed  by  that  accurate  ana- 
lomiii  Dr  Lower)  there  are  feveral  of  the  pidurts  ta- 
ken trom  different  brutes,  efpccially  the  dog,  btfides 
thofe  he  owns  to  be  fuch.  \\  c  fliall  give  feveral  ex- 
amples of  the  fecond  ufe  in  the  feqiiel  of  the  work.  ^ 

The  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  vegetable,  con-  The  varif- 
tains  the  moll  fnrprifing  variety,  and  the  defcent  in  ty  and  uni- 
each  is  fo  gradual,  that  the  little  tranfitionsand  devia-  fom'")' op- 
tions are  alniotl  imperceptible.     The  bat  and  flying- '^"'     " 
fquirrel,  though  quadrupeds,  have  wings  to  buoy  them- 
felvesup  in  the  air.     Some  birds  inhabit  the  waters; 
and   there   are   fillies  that   have   wings,  and   are   not 
llrangers  to  ihe  airy  regions  :   the  amphibious  animals 
blend  the  terreftrial  and  aquatic  together. 

As  there  is  then  fuch  a  vail  variety,  it  is  not  only 
necdlefs,  but  impoffible,  to  confuler  all  of  them  particu- 
larly. Wt  fliall  take  only  fome  of  the  moll  remark- 
able genera;  and  hope,  from  vvhat  will  be  faid  of 
them,  any  of  the  intermediate  degrees  may  be  under- 
ftood.  4 

In  treating  of  quadrupeds,  we  fliall  divide  them  intoDivlCon  of 
the  carnivorous,  /.  e.  thofe  that  feed  indiflcrcntly  on  animals  in- 
animal  and  vegetable  fubllances,  and  granivorous  :  as  '"  quadru- 
an  inllance  of  thefe  lall  v,'e  Ihall  take  the  ruminant  ^m'''"  gj[j 
kind.     The  fowls  we  Ihall  alfo  divide  into  thofe  that  3',,^  ■nfj.fls.' 
feed  on    grain,    and  thofe  that  feed  on  Jlefli.     The 
diftinftion  we  Ihall  make  in  treating  of  lilhes,  fhall  be 
of  thofe  that  have  lungs,  and  thofe   that  have  them 
not.     The  firll  indeed   are  with  difficulty  procured, 
and  at  the  fame  time  differ  very  little  from  quadrupeds. 
The  flru^lure  of  inft(51s  and  worms  is  fo  very  minute, 
that  little  aflillance  for  the  ends  propoftd  by  the  pre- 
fent  fubjecl  has  been  cxpeftcd  from  their  anatomical 
invefligation.    As  they  conllitute,  however,  one  of  the 
great  clalTes  into  which  animals  arc  divided,  and  as  every 
advance  in  knowledge,  with  refpcJbto  thcftruflure  of 
any  one  animal,  mull  either  direftly  or  indireflly  call 
fome  light  on  the  flruiTure  of  fome  part  of  every  other, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  add  a  few  particulars  con- 
cerning them. 

In  inquiring  into  the  flru(5lure  of  different  animals, 
we  ought  to  be  previouOy  acquainted  with  the  form 
of  their  body,  manner  of  life,  kind  of  food;  or,  ia 
lliort,  with  their  natural  hillory  ;  which  will  lead  us 
to  account  for  the  rcafon  of  their  difierent  flructure, 
and  hence  explain  the  a<?Hons  of  the  human  body. 
Of  all  thofe  particulars  a  detail  will  be  found  under  the 
tiilesof  the  different  fubjeiJls  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
I  i  Chap. 
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Of  qua- 
drupeds. 

5 
Whether 
man  is  na» 
mrally  a 
biped  or  a 
(Quadruped. 


6 

Cuticula, 
cutis,  pan- 
niculus  car- 
■ofus. 


7 
Whence 
the  notion 
of  the  pan- 
niculuscar- 
nufus,  &c. 


8 

Why  nioft 
quadruped: 
want  cja- 
Ticics. 
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Chat.   I.     .inato;;iy  of  Quadr-.ipi'ds. 

Sect.   I.     Cmcrul  Obfirvatlons. 

A  QjL'ESTioN  has  been  ftamcd  by  Ibme  fanciful  phi- 
lolbphers,  "  Whether  man  is  naturally  a  bi^cd  or  a 
quttJrufcd i"  and  much  ingenuiry  has  l)cen  employed 
to  eltablilh  the  latter  opinion.  But  it  is  prtiumed 
that  few  of  their  readers  have  been  made  converts  to 
fach  an  opinion,  and  tliat  not  many  of  ours  will  require 
much  argument  to  perfuade  them  of  their  ereft  delli- 
nation.  Jt  may  therefore  iulHce  to  obfcrve,  that  this 
ereft  pofition  is  beft  adapted  to  the  conformation  of 
the  human  head,  and  the  ponderous  quantity  of  hu- 
man brains  : — that  the  articulation  of  the  oi  occ'ipitis 
with  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck,  is  differently  con- 
ftrueied  from  that  of  quadrupeds,  %\ith  the  obvious 
defign  that  lAan  Ihoald  be  able  to  move  his  head  in 
every  direftion  with  the  grcatell  facility  : — that  the 
human  fpccies  (and  alfo  monkies)  are  deltitute  of  that 
flrong  ligament  or  tendinous  aponeuroiis,  vulgarly 
called/'/7.vifi?.v,  which  quadrupeds  pollefs  (as  a  kind  of 
ftay-tjpe),  to  prevent  the  head  from  finking  to  the 
earth;  to  which,  from  its  natural  pofition,  it  muft  be 
very  prone  : — and  that  our  eyes  and  ears  arc,  fortunate- 
ly, not  placed  asthoft  of  the  quadrupeds.  The  axis  cf 
the  human  eye  is  nearly  prcpendicular  with  a  vertical 
fecT;ion  of  the  head;  whereas,  in  the  brute  creation 
(the  larger  ape  excepted),  the  pofition  of  the  eyes 
forms  an  acute  angle  : — nature  has  alfo  furnilhed  other 
animals  with  ^.f-fpcnforiuvi  oatli,  a  mufcle  which  the 
«;■£!?  attitude  renders  needlefs,  though  highly  necelfary 
in  the/Towt-;  eonfequently,  whoever  tries  the  experi- 
ment will  find  that,  in  the  inclined  diredion,  both  his 
eyes  and  his  ears  are  in  the  moll  unfavourable  lituatiun 
poffible  for  quick  hearing  or  extenfive  vifion.  In  fine, 
the  Hiape,  breadth,  ftrength  of  the  vertebras  of  the 
back  and  loins,  are  all  coincident  with  the  ered  atti- 
tude of  the  trunk. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  covering  of  hair,  wool,  &c, 
to  defend  them  fronuhe  injuries  of  the  weather,  which 
varies  in  thickncfs  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year 
and  difference  of  the  climate  :  thus  in  Rulfia  and  the 
northern  countries,  the  furs  are  very  thick  and  warm, 
•while  the  little  Spaiiilh  lap-dogs,  and  Barbary  cows, 
have  little  or  no  hair  at  all. 

The  cutis  and  cuticula  in  quadrupeds  are  difpofed 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human,  only  more  elaf- 
tic  ;  immediately  under  this,  there  is  a  very  thin  cu- 
taneous mufcular  fubflance  called  paiuiiculus  cuniufus, 
which  is  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  the  porcine  kind 
excepted  ;  this  principally  covers  the  trunk,  ferving 
to  flirivel  the  fkin,  in  order  to  drive  ofFinfefts,  their 
tails  and  heads  not  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe, 
while  their  extremities  are  employed  in  their  fupport 
and  progreihon. 

It  has  probably  been  from  obferving  fome  mufcles 
of  the  human  body,  fuch  as  the  platyfina  myoides,  cre- 
mafter,  and  frontales,  and  the  collapfed  tunica  cellulofa 
of  emaciated  fubjeds,  to  refemble  this  thin  mufcle,  that 
fome  of  the  older  anatomifts  reckoned  fuch  a  pannicu- 
lus  among  the  common  teguments  of  the  human  body. 
This  Carolus  Stephanas  has  well  obferved. 

Moft  part  of  quadrupeds  want  clavicles,  whereby 
ibeir  anterior  extremities  fall  upon  their  chell,  fo  as 
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to  make  their  thorax  proportionally  narrower  than  the    of  Quj. 
human.     This  fniall   i^itance  of  their  anterior  extre-    drupcds. 

mities  is  very  neceii'aryror  their  uniform  progrefiion  :  ■y—' 

apes  indeed  and  fquirrtls  have  clavicles  to  allow  them 
a  more  full  ufe  ot  their  extremities  in  climbing;  but 
when  they  walk  on  all-fours,  they  move  but  indif- 
ferently. 

Sect.   II.  OftheOrang  Outang. 

While  fome  philofophers,  as  above  noticed,  have 
endeavoured  to  le\  el  man   to  the  rank  of  quadrupeds, 
others   have  attempted  to  elevate  certain  of  the  brute 
creation  to  the   fame  clafs  with  their   reputed  lords. 
The  orai:g  oiiiang  is  ranged  by  Linnxus  as  congenerous 
with  man,   (SecHoMo)  ;   and  fome  thcorills have  even 
coniidcred  him  as  the  original  (lock  of  the  human  race^ 
pretending  that  he  has  been  the  man  of'thi:  -Koods  iav 
miny  zgt^hcioxt gardens  were  ever  thought  of.     His 
claims  to  humanity  are  founded  on  his  being  able  to 
walk  upright  occafionally,  being  furniiiicd  with  acom- 
petent  Ihare  of  mufcles  requifite  for  the  purpofe.     The 
form  of  his  heart,  lungs,  breaft,  brains,  intellines,  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  men ;  the  c^cum  has  alio  its  appendix 
v^nmfoniih :  he  can  lit  upright  with  great  cafe;  fliows 
more  defign  in  his  plans  than  his  allociates  in  the  fo- 
rells;  and  can  handle  a  ilick  on  occafion  with  tolerable 
dexterity.     Kis  difqualificaiions  are    (he   following : 
The  polition  of  the  foramen  viagiunii  cccipk'is,   which  is 
farther  backward   than  in  the  human  Ipicics,  and  the 
fockets  of  his  lower  jaw,  made  to  receive  the  denies  iii- 
cifores  of  the   upper,  indicate   his  rtlationOiip   to  the 
7uonkcy  breed.     He  has  alio  thirteen  ribs  on  each  fide  ; 
his  arms,  feet,  and  toes,  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  human  fpecies,  &c.  and  although  his  foot  does 
not  fo  clofely  refemble  a  hand  as  that  of  the  ape,  yet 
\ht  poltex  pedis,  or  the  great  toe,  is  placed  at  a  greater 
diftanee  from   the  other  toes,  which  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance and  ufes  of  a  thiivib.     Tliefe  differences  indi- 
cate, that,  although  the  oc^;.'^  can  occafionally  ad  the 
biped,  yet  he  is  much  better  qualified  to  walk  on  his 
forefeet,  and  to  climb  trees,  than  the  generality  of 
the    modern   race  of  men.     But   an  objedion   to   his 
claims,  itill  weightier  than  any  of  thediffeiencesftated 
above,  arifcs  from  his  want  oi fpeeeh.     For  there  is  no 
nation  of  men,    however  favage,  that  is  dcftitute  of 
fpeech ;   though    individuals,    fecluded   from    fociety, 
may  in  time  lofe  the  faculty.     No  inftances  are  known 
in  which  a  company  of  ten  or  twelve  men  have  been 
without   a  language  ;  but   upwards   of  thirty   of  the 
orang  fpecies   have  been   found  in    a  herd,  without 
fhosving   the  fmalleft   traces  of  this  faculty.     It  has 
been  fuggefled  by  Roulfeau,  that  they  may  have  lofl 
the    power    from   their  negled  of  uilng   it;   but    it 
is  very  lingular  that  they  alone  fliould  lofe  this  power, 
and  not  that  race  of  men  to  whom  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  fo  nearly  related.     This  point,  however,  has  been 
completely   decided    by   the    difcoveries    of  profeilbr 
Camper  ;   who  in  a  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  f  has  demonltrated,  by  an  anatomical  dilledion  of  j.  y^]  ^^■^^ 
the  organ  of  the  voice,   that  articulation  is  rendered  part  i. 
impoffible  in  thefe  animals  in  confequence  of  the  ftruc-  art.  14. 
ture  of  that  organ.     From  the  nature  and  fituation  of 
thofe  parts  in  the  orang  (as  well  as  in  the  ape  and  in 
the  monkey)  he  has  proved,  that  no  modulation  of  the 
voice  refembling  human    fpeech  cati  he  produced  in 
thefe  creatures;  becaufe  the  air,  palling  through  the 
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Of  Qua-  riiiiaghtti.Us,  is  ir.imediately  loll  in  two  vcntri..ks  or 
drupeds.  hollow  bags  in  the  neck  (which  avc  Ibmetiines  united 
'  "  into  one),  witii  which  all  thcfc  animals  arc  I'nrnilhed, 
and  which  have  a  .comm;iiiication  w'iih  the  nmuth 
thron^l:  the  faid  I'niin  or  Hit  ;  fo  that  the  air  nuUl  _rc- 
tiirn  from  thence,  without  any  force  or  melody,  with- 
in the  throat  and  maath  of  thcfe  creatures. 

Sect.  III.     Thi  Ar.aKjiny  of  a  Bog. 

We  may  firfl  obferve  of  this  animal,  asindeedof  mofl 
qiutdruptds,  that  its  legs  arc  much  ihortcr  in  propor- 
lion  to  its  trunii  than  in  man,  the  length  of  wliofe  Heps 
depends  entirely  upon  the  length  of  his  inferior  extremi- 
ties ;  however,  to  balance  this,  the  trunk  ot  the  animal  is 
proportionally  longer  and  fmallcr,  his  fpinc  more  flex- 
ible, by  which  he  is  able  at  each  flep  to  bring  hispo- 
flerior  extremities  nearer  to  his  anterior.  His  com- 
mon teguments  are  much  a-kin  to  thofe  of  other  qua- 
drupeds, only  tlicy  allow  little  or  no  paflage  for 
fweat ;  but  when  he  is  over  heated,  the  fnperfluous 
matter  finds  an  exit  by  the  f.ilivary  glands,  for  he 
lolls  out  his  tongue  and  Havers  plentifully.  Wc  arc 
not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  bccaufc  a  dog  does  not 
fwe.it,  he  his  no  inienfiblc  perfpiration.  That  a  dog 
perfpircs  is  evident,  becaufe  one  of  thcfe  animals  can 
trace  a  lother  by  the  fcent  of  his  footfleps  ;  which 
could  not  happen  if  a  large  quantity  of  perfpirable 
„  matter  was  not  conftantly  going  off. 

Abdomen,       The  pyramid  mufcles  are  wanting,  to  fapply  which 
mufculL-     the  reiJlus  is  iiifcrted  flelhy  into  the  03  pubis. 
pyram.  The  omentum  reaches  down  to  the  os  pubis,  which 

'°  confidering  the  pofliire  of  the  animal  we  will  find  to 
be  a  wife  provilion,  fuice  its  ufe  is  to  feparate  an  oily 
liquor  for  lubricating  the  guts  and  facilitating  their 
periflaltic  motion  ;  fo  inour  ercd  poflure  the  natural 
gravity  of  the  oil  will  determine  it  downw"ard,  but  in 
the  horizontal  pofition  of  thefc  creatures,  if  all  the  in- 
teflines  were  not  covered,  there  would  be  no  favour- 
able derivation  of  the  tiuid  to  the  guts  lying  in  thepo- 
flerior  part  of  the  abdomen,  w  hich  is  the  higheft  ;  and 
betides,  had  the  omentum  reached  much  farther  down 
in  us,  it  would  not  only  have  fi^pplied  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  we 
would  have  been  in  continual  danger  of  herniae  ;  and 
even  at  prefcnt  the  omentum  frequently  paffes  down 
with  fome  of  the  otlicr  vifcera,  and  forms  part  of 
thefe  tumors.  To  ihcfe,  however,  the  dog  is  not 
fubje(5l,  as  his  vifcera  does  not  prefs  fo  much  on  the  rings 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  and  befides  are  prevented 
from  pafling  through  by  a  pendulous  flap  of  fat,  mem- 
tioned  n°  ^j.  The  inferior  and  anterior  lamella  of 
the  omentum  is  fixed  to  the  fpleen,  fundus  of  the  flo- 
mach,  pylorus,  liver,  &c.  in  the  fame  way  as  the  hu- 
man ;  but  the  fuperior  having  no  colon  to  pafs  over, 
goes  dire^^fly  to  to  the  back-bone.  This  ferves  to  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  the  fmall  omentum  in  the  hu- 
man body  ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  large  omentum, 
having  loil  us  fat,  paffing  over  the  llomach  and  colon, 
where  it  realllnnes  its  pinguedo,  fo  proceeds,  and  is 
firmly  attached  to  the  liver,  fpine,  Sec,  The  flrias  of 
fat  arc  pretty  regularly  difpofed  through  it,  accompa- 
nying i.he  diflribntion  of  the  blood-veilels  to  guard 
ihem  from  the  prellurc  of  the  fuperincumbent  vifcera. 
This^rininial's  llomach,  though  pretty  much  refem- 
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bling  the  human  in  ita  fliapc,  is  fomcwhat  differently  Of  Qu»- 
iituatcd.  It  lies  more  longitudinal,  as  indeed  all  the  drupeds. 
oiher  vifcera  do,  to  accommodate  themfelvcs  to  the  ''  J'J  ' 
Ihapeof  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained  ;  that  vcntricu- 
is,  its  inferior  orifice  is  nmch  farther  down  with  rcfj  cct  lus. 
to  the  fuperior  than  the  human  :  by  this  means  the 
grofs  food  has  -in  eafier  palTiigc  into  the  duoder.um. 
Again,  the  fundus  of  the  hun.au  flomach,  when  dif- 
teudcd,  Hands  almolt  diredly  forwards,  which  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  little  omentum  t}ing  it  fo  clofc  down 
to  the  back -bone,  S:c.  at  its  two  oritices  ;  but  it  not 
being  fixed  in  that  luanner  in  the  dog,  the  fundus  re- 
mains always  pollerior  ;  this  alio  anfwcrs  very  well  the 
fliape  of  the  different  cavities,  the  dilhnce  betwixt  the 
cardia  and  fundus  being  greater  than  that  betwixt  the 
two  fides.  It  feems  to  be  much  larger  in  pioportiou 
to  the  bulk  of  the  animal  than  the  human,  that  it 
might  contain  a  greater  tiuantity  of  food  at  once  ; 
which  was  very  neceilary,  fmce  this  animal  cannot  at 
any  time  get  its  luflenance  as  men  do.  The  turbillion 
is  not  fo  large,  nor  is  there  any  coarclion  forming  the 
antrum  IVilijj  i,  as  in  the  flonuch  of  man.  It  is  confi- 
derably  thicker  and  more  mulcular  than  ours,  lor 
breaking  the  cohcfion  of  their  food,  which  they  fwal- 
low  without  fufficient  chewing  .  Hence  it  is  evident 
the  force  of  the  flomach  is  not  fo  great  as  fonic  would 
have  it,  nor  its  contraftion  fo  violent  :  otherwife  that 
of  dogs  would  be  undoubtedly  wounded  by  the  flurp 
bones,  &c.  they  always  take  dov.n  ;  for  tlic  contrac- 
tion here  is  flill  greater  than  in  the  human  llomach, 
which  is  much  thinner.  The  rugse  of  the  tunica  vil- 
lofa  are  neither  fo  large,  nor  fituaied  tranfvcrfely,  as 
in  the  human,  but  go  from  one  orifice  to  the  other  : 
the  reafon  of  which  difference  is,  perhaps,  that  they 
might  be  in  lefs  danger  of  being  hurt  by  the  hard  fub- 
flances  this  creaiurc  frequently  feeds  upon  ;  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  there  is  not  the  like  coarction  at  their 
pylorus.         ...  II 

The  inteflinesof  this  animal  are  proportionally  much  Inteftines. 
fltorter  than  ours  ;  for  the  food  which  thefe  creatures 
mollly  ufe,  foon  dilfolves,  and  then  putrifies  ;  on 
which  account  there  was  no  occalion  for  a  long  traft  of 
inteflines,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  fliould  be  quick- 
ly thrown  out  of  the  body.  The  fame  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved  of  all  the  carnivorous  animals.  The  mufcular  coat 
of  the  inteflines  is  alfo  thicker  and  flronger  than  the 
human,  to  protrude  the  contents  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. 

The  valvule  conniventes  are  lefs  numerous,  and  in 
a  longitudinal  direflion  ;  and  the  whole  traft  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  covered  with  a  fliine,  which  lubri- 
cates the  inteflines,  faves  them  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  excrementitious  part,  and  facilitates  its  paflage.  ij 

The  duodenwn  differs  confiderably  in  its  fituation  Duode- 
from  the  human.  For  in  man  it  firfl  mounts  from  the  ""m- 
pylorus  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right-fide  ; 
then  pafles  down  by  the  gall-bladder  ;  and,  marching 
over  the  riglit  kidney  and  fuperior  part  of  the  pfoas 
mufcles,  makes  a  curvature  upwards;  and  palfes  over 
the  back-bone  and  vena  cava  inferior,  to  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  where  it  gets  through  the  omentum,  mc- 
fcntery,andmefoeolon,  to  commence  ihcjc-ji/iiuvj,  being 
firmly  tied  down  all  the  way,  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
dudfs  entering  at  its  moil  depending  part  :  Whereas, 
in  the  dog,  the  duodenum  is  fixed  ai  the  pylorus  to  the 
I  i  2  concay* 
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concave  furface  of  the  livtr,  and  hangs  lol'c  and  pen- 
duluuswith  ihe  mci'cntery  backwards  iuLo  the  cavity 
■  of  the  abdomen  ;  then  turning  up  again,  ishxedtothe 
back-bone,  where  it  ends  in  the  jejunum  ;  the  bilcand 
pancreatic  juice  are  poured  into  it  at  the  inoR  depend- 
ing part.  Therefore  the  fame  intention  leems  to  have 
been  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  this  part  in  Ijoth 
viz.  the  giving  the  chyle,  after  the  liquors  of  the  liver 
and  pancreas  are  potired  into  it,  a  diladvautageous 
courfe,  tliat  foit  mightbe  the  more  intimately  blended 
with  the  humours  before  it3  entry  into  the  jejunum, 
where  the  latteals  arc  very  numerous:  And  thus,  by 
reafon  of  their  diticrent  pofture,  the  fame  defign  (tho' 
by  a  very  different  order  of  the  parts)  is  brought  about 
in  both. 

The  other  fmall  guts  are  much  the  fame  with  ours, 
only  lliorter.  'Jhe  great  guts  are  alfo  Ihorter  and  lefs 
capacious  than  in  the  human  body  ;  and  we  take  it  lor 
a  general  rule,  that  all  aniuKiL  that  live  on  vegetable 
food,  have  not  only  their  fmall  guts  confiderably  long- 
er, but  alfo  their  great  guts  more  capacious  than  fuch 
creatures  as  feed  ou  other  animals.  Hence  man,  from 
this  form  of  his  intelUnes,  and  that  of  the  teeth,  feems 
to  have  been  originally  defigncd  for  feeding  on  vege- 
tables cliiefly  ;  and  Hill  the  nioft  of  his  food,  and  all 
his  drink,  is  of  that  clafs. 

The  reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  that  as 
animal  food  is  not  only  much  more  cafily  reduced  in- 
to chyle,  but  alfo  more  prone  to  putrefaction,  too  long 
a  remora  of  the  juices  might  occafion  the  worll  confe- 
quences.  So  it  was  neceffary  that  the  receptacles 
fliould  not  be  too  capacious  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  be- 
ing (liortand  narrow,  might  conduce  to  the  feafonable 
ilifchargc  of  their  contents.  Whereas  vegetable  food 
being  more  difficulty  dillblved  and  converted  into  an 
animal  nature,  there  was  a  neceffity  for  fuch  crcatui-es 
as  fed  on  it  to  be  provided  with  along  intcllinal  canal, 
that  this  food  in  its  palfage  might  be  conliderably  re- 
tarded, and  have  time  to  change  its  indoles  into  one 
more  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Befides  w  liich  there  is 
another  advantage  which  accurcs  to  man  in  particular, 
from  having  his  great  guts  very  capacious  :  for  as  he 
is  a  rational  being,  and  mollly  employed  in  the  func- 
tions of  focial  life,  it  would  have  been  very  inconve- 
nient as  well  as  unbecoming  for  him  to  be  too  fre- 
quently employed  in  fuch  ignoble  exercifes  ;  fo  that, 
having  this  large  refervoir  for  his  Ikces  alvince,  he 
can  retain  them  for  a  confiderable  time  without  any 
trouble. 

The  appendix  venmfonnisy\^\j  enough  defervcs  the 
name  of  an  hitepnnm  aecnm  in  this  fubjecT:,  though  in 
the  human  body  it  does  not  ;  and  it  has  probably  been 
from  the  largenefs  of  this  part  in  this  and  fome  other 
animals,  that  the  oldcft  anatomifts  came  to  reckon  this 
fmall  appendicle  in  man  as  one  of  the  great  guts.  On 
its  internal  furface  we  obferve  a  great  number  of  mu- 
cous glands.  As  all  ihefe  throw  out  llime,  their  prin- 
cipal office  would  feem  to  be  the  procuring  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  that  matter  for  the  purpofes  abovemen- 
tioned.  Still,  ho\'  ever,  there  feems  to  be  fome  un- 
known ufe  for  this  organ  in  other  animals ;  for  the  ap- 
pendicula  vcrmiformis  in  them  is  either  of  a  grra:  fize 
or  of  great  length.  In  a  rat,  it  is  rather  larger  than 
the  ftomach  ;  in  others,  as  fwine,  and  fome  of  the  ani- 
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mals  which  live  on  vegetables,  it  has  long  convolutions.    Of  Qua- 
fo  that  the  food  nnilb  be  lodged  in  it  for  a  long  time,     drnpcds. 
Thus,  probably,  fume  change  takes  place  in  the  food,  ~    "       ' 
which  requires  a  conliderable  time  to  eftcttuate,  and, 
thougji  unknown  to  us,  may  aui'wer  very   ufclul   pur- 
pofes to  the  animal.  ly 

"ih-i.  coiuii  has  no  longitudiiial  ligaments  ;  and  confe-  Colon, 
qucntiy  this  gut  is  not  purled  up  into  different  fags 
or  cells  as  the  human:  nor  does  this  intcftine  make 
any  circular  turn  round  the  abdomen  ;  but  paffes  di- 
rectly acrofs  it  to  the  top  of  the  OS  facrum,  where  it 
gets  the  name  oirciium.  i% 

At  the  extremity  of  the  iuteP.hium  rcBujn,  or  verge  Reiaum. 
of  the  anus,  there  are  found  two  bags  or  pouches, 
which  contain  a  molt  abominable  fetid  mucus  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  for  which  we  know  no  ufe,  unlcfs  it  fei  vcs 
to  lubricaie  the  Itrained  extremity  of  the  rectum,  and 
defend  it  agaiull  the  alpeiity  of  the  fasces,  or  to  fcpa- 
rate  ibmc  liquor  that  might  oiherwife  prove  hurtlul  to 
their  bodies.  There  is  nothina;  analopous  to  thoic 
facs  in  the  human  lubjcdt,  unlets  we  reckon  the  muci- 
laginous glands  that  are  found  mofl  frequent  and  lar- 
gell  about  the  lower  part  oi  the  re<5tuui.  19 

The  7>iifint:'ry  is  conliderably  longer  than  in  the  hn-  Mcfcntery. 
man  body  ;  that,  in  his  horizontal  fuuation,  the  j.ue- 
flines  may  reft  fecurely  on  the  ioft  cufliion  of  the  ab- 
dominal mufcles.  The  fat  is  here  difpofed  in  the  fame 
way,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  in  the  omentum. 
The  interflices  betwixt  the  fat  arc  filled  with  a  fine 
membrane.  Inllead  of  a  great  number  ofglandulas 
va^rse  to  be  found  in  the  human  mefentery,  we  find 
the  glands  few  in  mmiber,  and  thofe  are  clofely  con- 
necHed  together ;  or  there  is  only  one  large  gland  to 
be  obferved  in  the  middle  of  the  mefentery  of  a  dog, 
which,  from  its  imagined  refemblance  to  the  pancreas  ao 
and  the  name  of  its  difcoverers,  is  called  pancreas  y^fei-  Pancrea» 
I'ti;  but  tjic  refemblance,  if  there  is  any,  depends ''^"^'^"" 
chiefly  on  the  connection,  the  llructnre  being  entire- 
ly different.  The  leafoii  why  this  in  n'.an  is  as  it  were 
fubdivided  into  many  fmaller  ones,  may  poffibly  be, 
that  as  the  guts  of  a  human  body  are  proportionally 
mucli  longer  than  thofe  of  this  creature,  it  would  iiave 
been  inconvenient  to  have  gathered  all  the  U'Mea print 
generis  \\\xo  one  place;  whereas,  by  rollefting  a  few 
of  thcfe  veiTels  into  a  neighbouring  gland,  the  fame 
effect  is  procured  much  more  ealily.  ^\  hether  the 
food  in  this  animal  needs  lefs  preparation  in  its  paf- 
fage  through  thcfe  glands,  isamaturvery  much  tui- 
known  to  us;  though  it  is  certani  that  fome  changes 
really  do  take  place.  21 

1  he  pancreas  in  man  lies  acrofs  the  abdomen,  tied  Pancreas, 
down  by  the  pcritonarum  ;  but  the  capacity  of  this 
creature's  abdomen  not  allowing  of  that  lituation,  it  is 
difpofed  more  longitudinally,  being  tied  to  the  liuode- 
num,  which  it  accompar.ies  for  fome  way.  Its  duift 
enters  the  duodenum  about  an  inch  and  a  halt  below 
the  duftiis  communis.  j^ 

They/^/ct'?/ of  this  animsl  differsfrom  oursvey  much.  Spleen, 
both  in  figure  and  fituation.  It  is  much  m.ore  oblong 
and  thin,  and  lies  more  according  to  the  length  of  the 
abd(<men,  lil-c  the  pancreas.  Though  rhe  fpleen  of 
this  creature  is  not  t.rmly  tied  to  the  diaphragm  (w  hich 
was  necellary  in  our  creft  polture  to  hinder  it  freni 
falling  downwards),  yet  by   the  animal's  prone  pofl- 

lion. 
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of  Qua-   tion,  its  poflerior  pares  being  rather  higlicr  than  the 
drupeds.    anterior^    il    comes    to  lie  alw;iys  contiguous  to  tliis 

*^      "         nuifcle,  and  is  as  cfFeibially  rLibjctled  to  an  alternate 
23        prediii-e  from  its  adion  as  tlie  liuman  fpleen  is. 
Liver.  Tlie  human  liver  has  no  tilFures  or  divilions,  unlcfs 

you  plcafc  to  reelcon  that  fmall  one  betwixt  the  two 
pyLe,  wliere  the  large  vcflels  enter  :  Whereas  in  a  dog, 
and  all  other  creatures  that  have  a  large  lie.-iion  in  their 
fpiae,  as  lions,  leopards,  cats,  occ.  the  liver  and  lungs 
are  divided  into  a  great  many  lobes  by  deep  fcchions, 
reaching  the  large  blood  vellels,  which  in  great  motions 
of  the  back-hone  may  calily  lliuffle  over  one  another  ; 
and  fo  are  in  much  Icfs  danger  ol"  being  torn  or  brui- 
fcd,  th.iu  if  they  were  formed  of  one  entire  piece,  as 
we  really  fee  it  is  in  horles,  cows,  and  i'uch  creatnres 
as  have  their  back-bone  lliff  and  irnir.ovcable.  There 
is  here  no  llgavrnitnm  latum  connecLing  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  which  in  our  lituation  was  necellary  to 
keep  the  vifcus  in  its  place  :  ^V'hereas  in  this  creature, 
it  naturally  gravitates  forwards,  and  by  the  horizon- 
tal pofition  of  the  animal  is  in  no  danger  of  preffing 
againll  the  vena  cava  ;  the  preventing  of  which  is  one 
life  generally  alhgned  to  this  ligament  in  man.  Had 
the  liver  of  the  dog  been  thus  conneftcd  to  the  dia. 
phragm,  the  refpiration  mull  necellarily  have  fufFer- 
cd  ;  for,  as  we  jQiall  fee  afterwards,  this  mufcle  is 
here  moveable  at  the  centre  as  well  as  at  the  fides  : 
But  in  man  the  livtr  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  moft- 
ly  at  its  tendinous  part  ;  that  is,  where  the  pericar- 
dium is  fixed  to  it  on  the  other  lide  ;  fo  that  it  is  in 
no  danger  of  impeding  the  refpiration,  being  fufpend- 
ed  by  the  mediallinuni  and  hones  of  the  thorax.  In 
confequcncc  of  this  vifcus  being  divided  into  fo  many 
lobes,  it  follows,  that  the  hepatic  ducts  cannot  paf- 
fibly  join  into  one  common  trunk  till  they  are  quite 
out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  liver  ;  becaufe  a  branch 
comes  out  from  every  lobe  of  the  liver ;  all  of  which, 
by  their  union,  form  the  hepatic  dnii  :  whence  we 
are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  hepato-cyftic  ducts,  men- 
tioned by  former  authors,  do  not  exift.  The  gall- 
bladder itfelf  is  wanting  in  fever.1l  animals,  fuch  as  the 
deer,  the  horfe,  the  ais,  &c.  ;  but  in  place  of  it,  in 
fuch  animals,  the  hepatic  diifl;,  at  its  beginning,  is 
widened  into  a  rcfervoir  of  conliderable  fize,  which 
may  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  in  them  that  the  gall- 
bladder does  in  others. 

We  come  next,  after  having  examined  the  chylo- 
poictic  vifcera,  to  difconrfe  of  thofe  organs  that  ferve 
for  the  fecretion  and  excretion  of  urine.     And  firff  of 

Kidneys.  ^''^  kidneys:  Which  in  this  animal  are  fituated  much 
in  the  fame  \v\j  as  in  the  human  fubjed: ;  but  iiave  no 
fat  on  their  inferior  furface,  where  they  face  the  abdo- 
men, and  are  of  a  more  globular  form  than  the  hu- 
man. The  reafon  of  tlicfe  differences  will  eafily  ap- 
pear, if  you  compare  their  fitualion  and  polture  in  this 
animal  with  thofe  in  a  man  who  walks  ereft.  They 
are  placed  in  this  fubjecb  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
body,  fo  are  not  fubjeiSt  to  the  prelfure  of  the  vifcera, 
which  feems  to  be  the  principal  caufe  of  the  fatnefs  of 
thofe  organs  in  us,  and  perhaps  may  likewife  be  the 
caufe  of  our  being  more  fubjeft  to  the  ftone  tlian  o- 
ther  animals.  Hence  there  is  no  need  of  any  cellular 
fubftance  to  ward  off  this  prelTure  where  there  would 
neceiFarily  be  fat  collected  ;  but  the  fuperior  part  of 
»hcir  kidneys  is  pretty  well  covered  with  fat,  Icil  they 
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ihould  fuffcr  any  conipreliion  from  the  action  of  the    Of  Qu.t- 
ribs  and  fpinc. 

In  the  internal  ftrufturc  there  is  ftlll  a  more  conl.- 
derable  difference:  For  the /a////^  do  not  here  fend  Panills 
out  lingle  the  {nycnXtubuli  uriii/jhri ;  but  being  all  u- 
nited,  they  hang  down  in  form  of  a  loufe  pendulous 
flap  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  and  lorm  a  kimi  of 
ieptuni  medium  ;  fo  that  a  dog  has  a  pelvis  formed 
within  the  .""ubltance  of  the  kidney.  The  only  thing 
that  is  properly  analogous  to  a  pelvis  in  man  is  that 
fac  or  dilatation  of  the  ureters  formed  at  tlie  union  of 
the  dtichis  iirintf^rt.  The  external  part  of  the  kidney 
of  a  dog  Ibmcwhat  refembles  one  of  the  lobes  of  the 
kidney  of  a  human  fcEtus:  but  in  a  human  adult  the 
appearance  is  very  different  ;  becaufe,  in  man,  from 
the  continual  prellure  of  the  furrounding  vifcera,  the 
lobes,  which  in  the  foetus  are  quite  diilinft  and  fepa- 
ratcd,  concrete,  but  the  original  cortical  fubltancc  is 
llill  preferved  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  kidney.  The 
reafon  of  thefe  particularities  may  probably  be,  that 
the  liquors  of  this  animal,  as  of  all  thofe  of  the  car- 
nivorous kind,  being  miicli  more  acrid  than  thofe  that 
live  on  vegetable  food,  its  urine  mult  incline  much  to 
an  alkalefcency,  as  indeed  the  fmcll  and  tafte  of  that 
liquor  in  dogs,  cats,  leopards,  &c.  evidently  lliow,  be- 
ing fetid  and  pungent,  and  therefore  not  convenient 
to  be  long  retained  in  the  body,  r'or  this  end  it  was 
proper  that  the  fecerning  organs  fliould  have  as  lit- 
tle impediment  as  podible  by  preifure,  &c.  in  the  per- 
forming their  functions  ;  and  for  that  dcfign,  the  me- 
chanifm  of  their  kidntys  feems  10  be  excellently  a- 
dapttd  :  We  have  moll  elegant  pictures  in  Euftachius 
of  the  kidneys  of  brutes,  dilincated  as  fuch,  wiili  a 
view  to  Ihow  Vcfalius's  error  in  painting  and  defcri- 
bing  them  for  the  human. 

I'he  ^/.7,V(///Af  or  aippiLc  atrahilar'ue  are  thicker  and  Capfulx  a 
rounder  than  ilie  human,  for  ihe  fame  reafon  as  the  tiabiliiri;c. 
kidneys.  „ 

The  ureters  are  more  inufcular  than  the  human,  be-    Ureters, 
caufe  of  the  unfavourable  palfage  the  urine  has  through 
them  ;   they  enter  the  bladder  near  its  fundus.  ^ 

The  bladder  of  urine  differs  conilderably  from  the  Vefica  uri 
human  ;  and  firfl  in  its  form,  which  is  pretty  much  naiia. 
pyramidal  or  pyriforra.  This  lliape  of  the  dog's  blad- 
der is  likewife  common  to  all  quadrupeds,  except  the 
ape  a;id  thofe  of  an  ereit  pofiure.  In  man  it  is  by  no 
means  pyriform,  but  has  a  large  fic  at  its  poflerior  and 
inferior  part :  this  form  depends  entirely  on  the  urine 
gravitating  in  our  ercdl  polture  to  its  bottom,  which 
it  will  endeavour  to  protrude  ;  but  as  it  cannot  yield 
before,  being  contiguous  to  the  os  pubis,  it  will  na- 
turally flretch  out  where  there  is  the  leafl  refiflance, 
that  is,  at  the  po/lerior  and  lateral  parts  ;  and  were  it 
not  for  this  fac,  we  could  not  fo  readily  come  at  the 
bladder  to  extract;  the  Hone  either  by  the  lefler  or  la- 
teral operation  of  lithotomy.  Mofl  anatomifts  have 
delineated  iliis  wrong:  fo  much,  that  I  know  of  none 
who  have  juJtly  painted  it,  excepting  Mr  Cowper  in 
his  Myotomia,  and  Mr  Butty.  It  lias  certainly  been 
from  obferving  it  in  brutes  and  young  children,  that 
they  have  teen  led  into  this  miftake.  Tlie  fame  caufe, 
viz.  the  gravity  of  the  urine,  makes  the  bladder  of 
a  different  form  in  brutes  :  In  their  horizontal  pofi- 
tion the  cervix,  from  which  the  urethra  is  continued,  ' 
is  higher  than  its  fundus  ;   the  urine  miifl  therefore 
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cHflciid  anJ  dilate  the  moft  depending  part  by  its 
\veij;ht. 

As  to  its  coiiiunio:!,  it  is  faftened  to  the  abdoiiiiiial 
niul:Ies  by  a  procel's  ofihe  pcritoneutii,  and  that  num- 
braue  is  extended  quite  over  it  ;  \\  liercas  iii  us  its  fii- 
pcrior  and  pofteiior  parts  are  only  covered  Jiy  it :  hence 
in  man  ali>.ie  the  high  operation  of  litlioioniy  can  be 
performed  withoat  hazard  ol' opening  the  cavity  of  the 
alid.v.iieii.  Had  the  peritoneum  been  I'prcaJ  over  the 
bladder  in  its  whole  extent,  the  weight  of  the  vilcera 
i  I  our  erce^  pollnre  would  have  fo  bore  upon  it,  that 
they  would  not  have  allowed  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  urine  to  be  collected  there  ;  but  we  mull  hav'c  been 
ohli^rcd  to  difeharge  its  contents  too  frequently  to  be 
confillent  with  the  fnnilions  of  a  focial  life  :  Whereas 
by  means  of  the  peritoneum,  the  urine  is  now  culleft- 
cd  in  falKcient  quantity,  tlie  vifcera  not  gravitating 
this  way. 

It  may  be  taken  for  a  general  rule,  that  thofc  crea- 
tures that  feed  upon  animal-food  have  their  bladder 
more  mufcular  and  confiderably  ftrongcr,  and  lefs  ca- 
pacious, than  thufe  that  live  on  vegetables,  fuch  as 
liorfes,  cows,  fwine,  &c.  whofe  bladder  ol  urine  is  per^ 
feflly  membranous,  and  very  large.  T  his  is  wifely 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  food  :  For  in  theft  fait, 
as  all  their  juices  are  more  acrid,  fo  in  a  particular 
m.anner  their  urine  becomes  exalted  ;  which,  as  its  fe- 
mora might  be  of  very  ill  confequence,  mufl  necelfaii- 
ly  be  quickly  expelled.  This  is  chiefly  effected  by  its 
fcimulating  this  v ileus  more  ftrongly  to  contrart,  and 
fo  to  difeharge  its  contents,  though  the  irritatian  does 
not  altogether  depend  upon  the  ftretching,  bat  likewifc 
arifes  from  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  That  a  lliraulus 
is  one  of  the  principal  caafes  of  the  excretion  of  urine, 
we  learn  from  the  common  faline  diuretic  medicines 
that  are  given,  which  are  diffolvcd  into  the  ferum  of 
the  blood,  and  carried  down  by  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder:  The  fame  appears  likewife  from  the  appli- 
cation of  canthai'ides  ;  or  without  any  of  thefe,  when 
the  parts  are  made  more  fenlible,  as  in  an  excoriation 
of  the  bladder,  there  is  a  frequent  defire  to  make  wa- 
ter. Accordingly  we  find  thefc  animals  evacuate  their 
urine  much  more  frequently  than  man,  or  any  other 
creature  that  lives  on  vegetable  food.  And  if  thefe 
creatures,  whofe  fluids  have  already  a  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaetion,  are  expofed  to  heat  or  hunger,  the  liquids 
muft  for  a  confiderable  time  undergo  the  aftions  of 
the  containing  velTels,  and  frequently  perform  the 
coiirfc  of  the  circulation,  without  any  new  fupplies 
of  food  ;  by  which  the  fluids  becoming  more  and  more 
acrid,  the  creature  is  apt  to  fall  into  fevcrifh  and  pu- 
trid difcafes  :  And  in  fact,  we  find  that  fatal  and  me- 
Jancholy  dillemper  the  rabies  canhia,  vulpina,  ire.  fre- 
quent in  thefe  animals  ;  whereas  thofe  that  feed  on  ve- 
getable food  feldom  or  never  contraft  thofe  difeafcs 
but  by  infeftion. 

That  the  caufes  commonly  affigned  for  the  rabies 
canina  are  infufRcient  to  produce  it  in  dogs  and  other 
animals  of  that  kind,  is  denied  in  a  difiertation  on  this 
difca-fe  by  Dr  Heyfliam.  That  heat  is  infufficitrnt,  he 
proves  from  the  difcafe  being  totally  unknown  in  South 
America,  where  the  heat  is  much  greater  than  in  this 
country.  Putrid  aliment  he  alfo  fays  is  taken  in  great 
quantity  by  dogs  without  any  inconvenience  ;  and  as 
it  feems  in  this  rtate  to  be  mofl  agreeable  to  them, 


chnp.  r, 

the  rabies  canina  cannot  with  any  probability  be  afcri-    Of  Qj-n'- 
bed  to  it.     As  to  want  of  water,  he  obfcrves  that  ilie    drupcds. 
difeafc  often  originates  among  dogs  that  are  cknti-         "'~~^ 
fully  fcipplii'd  with  that  element,  while  others  long  de- 
prived of  it  have  rtniaincd  perfccl:ly  free.     In  lliurt, 
Dr  Heylham  totally  denies,  not  only   the  tfiicacv  of 
the  caufes  conmionly  alligned  for  the  rabies  canina, 
but  the  nature  of  the  dillemper  itfelf ;  and  conjcdlures 
that  the  caufc  of  it  is  not  a  f!/tn-Jlcv:cy  but  an  aaditj  of 
the  fluids.  ,. 

"£\\tiY  fpcrmittic  VLffch  are  within  the  peritoneum,  Vafa  fpcr- 
^vhich  is  fprcad  over  them,  and  from  w  hich  they  have  matica. 
a  membra!ie  like  a  mcfentery,   fo  hang  looft  and  pen- 
dulous in  the  abdomen  :  w  hercas,  in  us,  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  cellular  part  of  the  peritoneum,  Which  is         ., 
tenfely  flretched  over  them.     At  their  paliiigc  out  of  whence 
the  lower  belly,  there  appears  a  plain  perforation,  or  the  fall'e 
holes;  hence  the  adidt  quadruped,  in  this  refpcft,  re- no''""  of 
fembles  the  human  foetus.     And  from  obferving  this  !i"'i'=i  "^ 
in  quadrupeds,  has  arifen  the  falfe  notion  of  htrnia  or  ■'"l''''^'-'' 
rupture  among  authors.     This  opening,  which  leads 
down  to  the  tellicle,  is  of  no  difadvaniage  to  them, 
but  evidently  would  have  been  to  us;   for  from   the 
weight  of  oar  vifcera,  and  our    continually  gravita- 
ting upon  thefe  holes,  we  mnfl  have  perpetually  labour- 
ed under  enterocelcs.     This  they  are  in  no  hazard  of, 
fince  in  them  this  palfage  is  at  the  highefl  part  of  their 
belly,  and,  in  their  horizontal  pofture,  the  vifcera  can- 
not bear  upon  it  •   And,  to  prevent  even  the  fmallefl 
hazard,  there  is  a  loofe  pendulous  fen,i!ii:iar  flap  of  fat ; 
which  ferves  two  ufes,  as  it  both  hinders  the  inteflines 
from  getting  into  the  paffage,  and  alfo  the  courfe  of 
the  fluids  from  being  flopped  in  the  vefl'els,  which  is 
fecured  in  us  by  the  cellular  fubflancc  and  tenfe  peri- 
toneum :  And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  oblerve,  that 
this  procefs  remains  alnioll  unaltered,  even  after  the 
animal  has  been  almofl  exhaulled  of  fat. 

There  is  next  a  palTage  quite  down  into  the  cavity 
where  the  tcflicles  lie.  Had  the  fame  flrucT;ure  ob- 
tained in  man,  by  the  conftant  drilling  down  of  the  li- 
quor which  is  fecerned  for  the  lubricating  of  the  guts, 
wc  fliould  always  have  laboured  under  an  hydrocele  ; 
but  their  pollnre  fccures  them  from  any  hazard  of  this 
kind:  indeed  the  very  fat  lap-dogs,  who,  confcquent* 
])•  have  an  overgrown  omentum,  are  fometimes  trou- 
bled with  an  cpiplocele.  ,j 

T\\tfcroti/m  is  Hiorter  and  not  fo  pendulous  as  the  Scrotum, 
human  in  all  the  dog  kind  that  want  the  vepcu/.ffcmi- 
iiales,  that  the  feed  at  each  copulation  might  the  foon- 
er  be  brouglit  from  the  telles,  thus  in  fome  meafure         ,. 
fupplying  the  pla.ce  of  the  rn'/?a;/<f /T-ra/z/a/?/ ;  for  the  The  vefi- 
courfe  of  the  feed  through  the  tv/yT?  d^ferentia  \i  thus  cuIe  femi- 
fliortcned,  by  placing  the  feccrning  velFels  nearer  the  nales,  how 
excretory   organs.      Perhaps   its   palfage  is  likewife '"PP'""" 
quickened  by  the  mufcular  power  of  the  vafa  deferen- 
tia,  which  is  ftronger  in  this  creature  than  in  man. 
The  want  of  vcficuta;  femhiales  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
plains the  reafon  why  this  creature  is  fo  tedious  in  co- 
pulation.    But  why  thefc  bodies  are  abfent  in  the  dog 
kind  more  than  in  other  animals,  is  a  circumflance  we 
know  nothing  of.  %% 

The  flrudiurc  of  the  teflicUs  is  much  the  fame  with     Tcftet. 
the  human  ;  as  are  likewife  the  corpus  pyravihiale,  va- 
r'lcofum,  ox piiDiptniforync,  and  tlie  epididymis  or  excre- 
tory vefTcl  of  the  teflicle.     The  vafa  defsrentia  enter 
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tlie  abdomen  where  the  blood- veilels  come  out ;  and, 
pailing  along  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  arc  inlcrt- 
cd  a  little  btlow  the  biilbdus  part  ot"  the  urethra. 

The  praepuiium  has  two  mulcks  hxed  to  it :  one 
that  ariles  from  the  fphiiider  aui,  and  is  infertcd  all 
along  ihe  pi:/:ij ;  and  this  is  called  retralhr  pru-putii  : 
But  the  other,  whole  office  is  dircdly  contrary  to  this, 
is  cutaneous;  and  feems  to  take  its  origin  from  the 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  or  rather  to  be  a  produC-fion 
of  their  tunica  carnol'a.  The  corpora  cavcrnofa  rife 
inuch  in  the  fame  way  as  the  human  :  but  thefe  foon 
terminate  ;  and  the  rell  is  fupplied  by  a  triangular  bone, 
in  the  inferior  part  of  which  there  is  a  groove  excava- 
ted for  lodging  the  urethra.  There  are  upon  the  penis 
two  protuberant  bulbous  flefliy  lubllances,  refcmbling 
the  glans  penis  in  man,  at  the  back  of  which  are  two 
veins,  which  by  the  crsOorcs  pcnh  and  other  parts  are 
couipreifed  in  the  time  of  coition  ;  and  the  circulation 
being  llopped,  the  blood  diltends  the  large  cavernous 
bodies.  After  the  penis  is  thus  fwelled,  the  vagina 
by  its  contraction  and  fwclling  of  its  corpus  caverno- 
fum,  which  is  confiJerably  greater  than  in  other  ani- 
mals, grips  it  clofely  ;  and  fo  the  male  is  kept  in  ac- 
tion Ibme  time  contrary  to  his  will,  till  time  be  given 
for  bringing  a  quantity  of  feed  fufficienr  to  impregnate 
the  female  :  and  thus,  by  that  orgafmus  veneris  of  the 
female  organs,  the  want  of  the  vejiaiLv  fcminaiei  are  in 
fome  meafure  tupplied.  But  as  it  would  be  a  very 
uneafy  pollure  for  the  dog  to  fiipport  himfelf  folely  up- 
on his  hinder  feet,  and  for  the  bitch  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  dog  for  fo  long  a  time  ;  therefore,  as  foon 
as  the  bulbous  bodies  are  fufficiently  lilled,  he  gets  off 
and  turns  avcrfe  to  her.  Had,  then,  the  penis  been  pli- 
able as  in  other  animals,  the  urethra  mult  of  neceility 
have  been  comprelled  by  this  twilling,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  courfe  of  the  feed  intercepted  ;  but  this  is  wife- 
ly provided  againfi;  by  the  ureclira's  being  formed  in. 
the  hollow  of  the  bone.  After  the  emillion  of  the 
feed,  the  parts  turn  flaccid,  the  circulation  is  reflorcd, 
and  the  bulbous  parts  can  be  eafily  cxtraifled. 

The.  projlata  feems  here  divided  into  two,  which  are 
proportionably  larger  than  the  human,  and  afford  a 
greater  quantity  of  that  liquid. 

The  uterus  of  multiparous  animals  is  little  elfe  but  a 
continuation  of  their  vagina,  only  leparated  from  it  by 
a  fmall  ring  or  valve.  From  the  uterus  two  long  canals 
mount  upon  the  loins,  in  which  the  foetus  are  lodged : 
thefe  are  divided  into  different  facs,  which  are  Urongly 
conllricled  betwixt  each  foetus  ;  yet  thefe  coarftions  give 
way  in  the  time  of  birth.  From  thefe  go  out  the  Tubx 
Falloptaiis,  fo  that  the  ovaria  come  to  lodge  pretty 
near  the  kidneys. 

We  ought  next  to  examine  the  flrufture  of  the  tho-. 
rax  and  its  contents.  But  firfl  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
remark  of  the  diaphragm  in  its  natural  fituation,  that 
it  is  in  general  more  loofe  and  free  than  the  human; 
which  is  owing  to  its  connection  with  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  in  a  different  manner  from  ours.  The  human 
diaphragvi  is  connedled  to  the  pericardium ;  whicli 
again,  by  the  intervention  of  the  mediaftinum,  is  tied 
to  the  flernum,  fpine,  Sic.  but  here  there  is  fome  di- 
ftance  between  the  diaphragm  and  pericardium.  M''e 
obfcrvc  further,  that  its  middle  part  is  much  more 
moveable,  and  the  tendinous  parts  not  fo  large.  And 
indeed  it  was  necelfary  tJteir  diaphragm  Hiould  be  fome- 
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what  loofe,  they  making  more  ufc  of  it  in  difficult  re- 
fpiration  than  man.  This  we  mayobfervc  by  the  llrong 
heaving  of  the  flanks  of  an  horfe  or  dog  when  out  of 
breath  ;  which  correfponds  tothe  rilingot  the  ribs  in  us. 

The  difpohtion  and  litualion  of  ihc  /j/a/u>u.e  vary  as 
they  bear  one  or  more  young.  Tl-.ofc  of  ihe  uniparous 
kind  have  them  placed  between  the  polfcrior  extremi- 
ties, which  in  them  is  the  highcfl  part  of  their  bodies, 
whereby  their  young  get  at  them  without  the  inconve- 
nienceuf  kneeling:  Ncvenhclefs,  when  the  creatures  are 
ot  no  great  lize,  and  their  breafls  large,  as  in  Ihcep,  the 
young  ones  are  obliged  to  take  I  his  polture.  In  multi- 
pai'ous  animals,  they  mult  have  a  great  number  of  nip- 
ples, that  their  feveral  young  ones  may  have  room  at 
the  fame  time,  and  thefe  diipofed  over  both  thora.x 
and  abdomen  ;  and  thecreaturesgenerally  lie  down  when 
the  young  are  to  be  fuckled,  that  they  may  give  them 
the  molt  favourable  lituation.  From  this  it  docs  not 
appear  to  be  from  any  particular  fitnefs  of  the  velfeli 
at  certain  places  for  giving  a  proper  nouriihmcnt  to 
the  child,  I  hat  the  breafls  are  fo  placed  in  women  as 
we. find  them,  but  really  from  that  lituation  being  the 
moft  convenient  both  for  mother  and  infant. 

The  Jhruuzu  is  very  narrow,  and  conlifls  of  a  great 
number  of  fmall  bones,  moveable  every  way;  which 
always  happens  in  creatures  that  have  a  great  mobility 
in  their  fpine.  The  rib.s  are  flraighter,  and  by  no 
means  fo  convex  as  the  human;  whereby  in  refpira- 
tion  the  motion  forward  will  very  little  enlarge  their 
thorax,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  greater  mobility 
of  their  diaphragm  :  lb  our  thorax  is  principally  enlar- 
ged according  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  theirs 
according  to  its  length.  The  want  of  clavicles,  and 
the  coufcquent  falling  in  of  the  anterior  extremities 
upon  the  chcfl,  may  contribute  foraewhat  to  the  ftraight- 
nefs  of  the  ribs. 

The  7uediajli!iuin  in  this  creature  is  pretty  broad. 
The  pericardium  is  not  here  contiguous  to  the  dia- 
phragm, but  there  is  an  inch  of  dillancc  betwixt  them, 
in  wliich  place  the  fmall  lobe  of  the  lungs  lodges;  and 
by  this  means  the  liver,  &c.  of  this  animal,  though 
continually  prclhng  upon  the  diaphragm,  yet  cannot 
diflurb  the  heart's  moiion. 

The  heart  is  fituatcd  with  its  point  almofl  dircdly 
downwards,  according  to  the  creature's  pollure,  and 
is  but  very  little  inclined  to  the  left  fide.  Its  point  is 
much  fliarpcr,  and  its  Ihape  more  conoidal,  than  the 
human.  Here  the  names  of  right  and  left  ventricles 
arc  proper  enough,  though  not  fo  in  the  human ;  which 
ought  rather  to  be  called  anterior  and  pojlerior,  otftipe- 
rior  and  i/iferior.  The  animal  has  the  vena  cava  of  a 
confidcrabie  length  within  the  thorax,  having  near  the 
whole  length  of  the  heart  to  run  ovei  ere  it  gets  at  the 
fiiius  Lowerianus  dexter.  In  men,  as  foon  as  it  pierces 
the  diaphragm,  fofoon  it  enters  the  pericardium,  which 
is  firmly  attached  10  it,  and  immediately  gets  into  tlie 
finiis  Lowerianus ;  which  finus,  in  the  human  fubjcft, 
by  the  oblique  fituation  of  the  heart  is  almoft  conti- 
guous to  the  diaphragm  :  and  by  this  we  difcover,  that 
feveral  authors  have  taken  their  delineations  of  the  hu- 
man heart  from  brutes  ;  which  is  eafily  detcfted  by 
the  fhape  and  fituation  of  the  heart,  and  long  vena  ca- 
va, within  the  thorax.  This  was  one  of  the  faults  of 
the  curious  wax-work  that  were  fliown  at  London  and 
Paris,  which  were  plainly  taken  from  a  cow. 
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TIlis  litiLuion  of  ilic  heart  of  the  creature  agrees  befl 
with  the  Ihape  of  its  thorax,  which  is  lower  than  the 
abiloiiien. 

The  e,ncr3  of  the  large  blooj-veflcls  from  the  heart 
is  fonicuhat  different  from  tlic  human  :  Fur  here  the 
improperly  right  fubclavian  comes  off  iirft: :  and  as  a  large  trunk 
lo  called.  ,.(mj  (3,,,^  ^y.jy  upwards  before  it  gives  off  ilic  left  ca- 
rotid, and  fplits  into  rhe  carotid  and  fubclavian  of  the 
right  fide,  then  the  left  lubclavian  is  fent  ott".  So  tliat 
ncitherhcre,  properly  fpeaking,  is  there  a.a  aorta  afccii- 
d.'ns,  more  than  in  the  human  ;  but  this  name  has  pro- 
bably been  imporcd  upon  it  from  obfcrving  tliis  in  a 
cow,  where  indeed  there  is  an  afcending  and  dtfcend- 
ing  aorta. 

From  this  fpecialty  of  the  diib'ibation  of  the  veiTels 
of  the  right  lide,  which  happens,  though  nor.  in  fo  great 
a  degree,  in  the  human  fubjeit,  we  may  perhaps  in 
iome  meafure  account  for  the  general  greaici'  llrtngth, 
52        rcadinefs,  or  facility  of  motion,  which  isobfervable  in 
Amcchani-  the  right  arm.     Upon  meafuring  the  iides  of  the  vef- 
cal  account  ((.\^^  jijg  furface  of  the  united  trunk  of  the  right  fub- 
o  t  le  lu-     clavian  and  carotid  is  Icfs  than  that  of  the  left  fubcla- 
Itroiigth  of  ^'''"  ^^^^  carotid,  as  they  are  feparated.     If  fo,  the  re- 
the  right     liftance  to  the  blood  mull  be  lefs  in  that  common  tnink 
arm,  leg,     than  in  the  left  fubclavian  and  carotid  :    But  if  the  re- 
&c.  fiftance  be  fmaller,  the  abfolute  force  with  which  the 

blood  is  fent  from  the  heart  being  equal,  there  mull 
necefTarily  be  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
tliem  in  a  given  time;  and  as  tlie  firength  of  the 
mufcles  is,  Citter'n  paribm,  as  the  quantity  of  blood  fent 
into  them  in  a  given  time,  thofe  of  the  right  arm  will 
be  llronger  than  thofe  of  the  left.  Now  cliildren,  be- 
ing confcious  of  this  fuperior  ftrength,  ufc  the  right 
upon  all  occalions  ;  and  thus  from  ul'e  comes  that  great 
difference  which  is  fo  oblervable.  That  this  is  a  fulfi- 
cient  caufe,  feems  evident  from  fafl ;  for  what  a  dif- 
ference is  there  betwixt  the  right  and  the  left  arm  of  one 
who  has  played  much  at  tennis  ?  View  but  the  arms  of 
a  blackfmith  and  legs  of  a  footman,  and  you  will  foon 
be  convinced  of  this  effe£t  ariling  from  nfing  tliem. 
But  if  by  any  accident  the  right  arm  is  kept  from  ac- 
tion for  fome  time,  the  other  from  being  ufed  gets 
the  better;  and  thofe  people  are  left-handed  :  For  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the  fmall  odds  in  the  origi- 
nal formation  of  the  vcfTcls  fliould  be  fulhcient  to  relifl 
tlie  efFeft  of  ufe  and  habit  (inftances  of  the  contrary 
occur  every  day)  ;  it  is  enough  for  our  prefeiit  argu- 
ment, that  where  no  means  are  ufed  to  oppofe  it,  the 
odds  are  fufficient  to  determine  the  choice  in  favour  of 
the  right.  Now,  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  begin  with 
the  leg  correfponding  to  the  hand  we  have  nioft 
power  of,  this  is  what  gives  alfo  a  fuperiority  to  the 
right  leg. 

This  difference  is  not  peculiar  to  man,  but  is  flill 
more  obfervable  in  thofe  creatures  in  whom  ilie  fame 
mechanifm  does  obtain  in  a  greater  degree.  Do  but 
obferve  a  dog  at  a  trot,  how  he  bears  forward  with  his 
right  fide  ;  or  look  at  him  when  a-fcraping  up  any 
thing,  and  you  will  prefently  fee  that  he  ufcs  his  right 
much  oftener  than  he  does  his  left  foot.  Something 
analogous  to  this  may  be  obferved  in  horfes.  It  has 
been  the  opinion  of  fome  anatomifts,  that  left-handed 
people,  as  well  as  thofe  diftinguinied  by  the  name 
of  ambidexter  (who  ufe  both  hands  alike),  have 
the  two  carotid  and  fnbclaviaa  arteries  coming  off  in 
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four  dillinft  trunks  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta:  but    of  Qi.a- 
no  appearance  of  this  ki]id  has  ever  been  obferved  in    drupcds. 
fucli  bodies  as  have  been  cxamiutd  for  this  purpofc  j  ''     ^'~~ 
though  indeed  thcfe  have  been  but  few,  and  moie  ex- 
perience might  throw  greater  light  on  the  fubjeit. 

The  thj-niKS  of  this  creature  is  proportionably  much 
larger  than  ours :  whereas  the  glandula  ihyroidca  is 
much  lefs,  and  is  divided  into  two  diliindt  parts,  or  Glardula 
there  are  two  feparate  glands  ;  which  is  mt  the  cafe  in  'hyroide*. 
man.  The  realon  of  this  difference  is  unknown,  as  is 
likewife  the  ufe  of  the  gland  iifclf.  It  is  generally  re- 
marked, that  thefc  two  glands  do  thus  always  fupply 
the  pLice  of  each  ether;  that  is,  in  fuch  anin-.als  as 
have  a  large  thymus,  the  glandula  thyroidea  is  fmaller, 
and  vice  vcrfa.  lience  we  arc  naturally  led  to  afcribe 
the  fame  ufe  to  boih,  viz.  the  feparation  of  a  thin  lymph 
lor  diluting  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  dud  before'  it  be 
poured  into  the  blood;  then  if  we  confidcr  the  dificr- 
ent  formation  of  ihe  thorax  in  both,  we  Ihall  readily 
account  for  the  variety  in  the  bulk  of  thefc  two  glands. 
Refpiration  being  chie.iy  performed  in  man  b)  the  wi- 
dening of  the  chtll,  the  lungs  at  every  infpiraiion  mufl 
prels  upon  the  thymus,  and  confiqucntly  diminifli  it: 
but  the  diaphragm  yielding  more  in  the  dog's  infpira- 
tion,  this  gland  is  not  fo  much  prelfed  by  the  lungs, 
and  fo  will  be  larger  ;  and  hence  the  glandula  thyroidea 
will  be  proportionably  lefs.  Again,  from  the  poflurc 
of  this  creature,  we  fliall  fee  that  it  was  much  more 
convenient  for  a  dog  to  have  the  moll  part  of  the  di- 
I'.uing  lymph  fupplied  by  the  thymus,  luice  the  neck 
being  frequently  in  a  defcending  poflure,  the  lymph 
of  the  thyroid  gland  would  have  a  very  difadvantage- 
ous  courie  to  get  to  the  thoracic  du<5l:  whereas  in  the 
human  body,  the  thymus  is  really  below  the  laflcal  ca- 
nal, where  it  makes  its  curvature  betore  it  opens  into 
the  fubclavian  ;  and  confequcntly  there  is  a  neceilily 
of  a  conliderable  Ihare  of  the  diluting  liquor  being  fur- 
niflied  by  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  iiiuated  much 
higher;  fo  that  its  lymph  has  the  advantage  of  a  per- 
pendicular defcent. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  thoracic  duB  in  a  dog  DuiSus 
has  no  curvature  before  it  enters  the  fubclavian  vein,  thoracicus. 
tlie  horizontal  pofitionof  this  animal  allowing  a  favour- 
able enough  courfc  to  the  chyle,  fo  as  not  to  need  that 
turn  to  force  its  palfage  into  the  blood.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  obferved,  that  fuch  animals  as  walk  horizon- 
tally have  the  valves  of  ihc  thoracic  duel  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  others.  The  horfe  has  only  a  fingle  pair  j 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  ape  refembles  man  in  ha- 
ving feveral  valves.  Thus  the  lymph  is  not  only  for- 
warded in  its  palfage,  but  the  weight  of  the  column  is 
diminiflied.  The  lungs  of  this  creature  are  divided  in- 
to more  numcroos  lobes,  and  deeper,  than  they  arc  in 
man,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  liver.  Ihe  left  lidc 
of  the  thorax  in  this  animal  bears  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  right  than  in  man  ;  the  one  being  nearly  as  tiiree 
to  two,  the  other  as  four  to  three.  In  quadrupeds,  as 
well  as  in  man,  the  lun;.;s  are  clofely  applied  to  the  con- 
taining parts;  although  this  has  been  denied  by  fome,  jg 

We  look  on  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  quadrupeds,  Neck. 
as  havingoccafion  to  gather  their  food  from  ihc  ground, 
are  provided  with  longer  necks  'han  man:  bn  as  a 
long  neck  not  only  gives  the  advaniasre  of  too  long  a 
lever  to  the  weight  of  the  head,  but  alfb,  w  hen  the  ani- 
raal  is  gathering  his  food,  makes  the  brain  in  danger 
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of  being  oppreil'cd  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood, 
by  the  licjtior  in  ihcle  arteries  having  the  advantage  of 
'  a  defcent,  while  that  in  the  veins  innlt  remount  a  c«n- 
fiderable  way  contrary  to  its  own  gravity  ;  it  was 
therefore  neccifary  that  a  part  of  the  lengtii  of  the  neck 
fhould  be  fupplied  by  the  length  of  the  jaws.  Thus  we 
fee  horfes,  cows,  &c.  who  have  no  occafion  for  open- 
ing their  inojths  very  wide,  yet  have  long  jaws.  Bull- 
dogi,  indeed,  and  fuch  animals  as  have  occalion  for 
very  flrong  jaws,  mult  of  necelFuy  have  thein  Ihort  ; 
bccaufe  the  longer  they  are,  the  relillance  to  be  over- 
come acts  with  a  longer  lever.  Another  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  is  fuch  animals  as  are  farnilhed  winli 
fomcthino-  analogous  to  hands  to  convey  their  food  to 
their  months,  as  cats,  apes,  &c.  The  teeth  of  this 
creature  plainly  lliow  it  to  be  of  the  carnivorous  kind  ; 
for  there  are  none  of  them  made  for  grinding  its 
food,  but  only  lor  tearing  and  dividing  it.  It  lias  lix 
remarkable  iharp  teeth  before,  and  two  very  long  tufks 
behind;  both  of  which  the  ruminating  animals  want. 
Thcfe  are  evidently  calculated  for  laying  very  tinn 
hold  of fubllances,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces;  and 
the  vail  (trength  of  the  mufclesinfrrted  into  the  lower 
jaw,  alfilfs  greatly  in  thisaftion;  while  the  molares 
have  fliarp  cutting  edges,  calculated  for  cutting  flelh, 
and  breaking  the  hardefl  bones.  Even  its  polterior 
teeth  are  not  formed  with  rough  broad  furfaces  as  ours 
are  ;  but  are  made  confiderably  Iharpsr,  and  prefs  over 
one  another  when  the  mouth  is  Ihut,  that  lb  they  may 
take  the  hrmer  hold  of  whatever  comes  betwixt  them. 

The  tongue,  in  confcquence  of  the  length  of  the 
jaws,  is  much  longer  than  ours  ;  and  as  this  creature 
feeds  with  Ills  head  in  a  depending  pollure,  the  bolus 
would  always  be  in  danger  of  falling  out  of  the  mouth. 
Were  it  not  for  feveral  prominences  or  papillae  placed 
mollly  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  crooked  back- 
wards in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  allow  any  thing  to  pafs 
calily  down  to  the  jaws,  but  to  hinder  its  return.  By 
the  papillse  alfo  the  furface  of  the  tongue  is  increafcd, 
and  a  llronger  imprellion  is  made  on  the  fenfation  of 
talle.  In  Ibme  animals  who  feed  on  living  creatures, 
thefe  tenter-hooks  are  ftill  more  confpicuous  ;  as  in  fe- 
veral large  filhes,  where  they  are  almoft  as  large  as 
their  teeth  in  the  forepart  of  their  mouth,  and  near  as 
firm  and  flrong. 

When  we  open  the  mouth,  we  fee  the  amygdalx 
very  prominent  in  the  poflerior  part  of  it  ;  fo  that  it 
would  appear  at  firlt  view,  that  thefe  were  inconve- 
niently placed,  as  being  continually  cxpofed  to  injuries 
from  the  hard  fubllances  this  creature  fwallows  :  but 
upon  a  more  narrow  fcrutiny,  we  find  this  provided 
for  by  two  membranous  capfula;,  into  which  the  aniyg- 
dalas,  when  prelfed,  can  efcape,  and  remove  themfelves 
from  fuch  injuries. 

The  veluiu psndulum palati  is  in  this  creature  confi- 
derably longer  than  in  man,  to  prevent  the  food  from 
getting  into  his  nofe  ;  which  would  happen  more  fre- 
quently iu  this  animal  than  in  man,  becaufe  of  its  fitua- 
tion  while  feeding. 

In  this  fubjeft,  as  well  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  there 
is  no  uvula  ;  but  then  the  r'pig/ottis,  when  prciied  down, 
covers  the  whole  rinia  entirely,  and  naturally  continues 
fo  :  there  is  therefore  a  ligament,  or  rather  mufcle, 
that  comes  from  the  os  hyoides  and  root  of  ihe  tongue, 
that  is  i  iferted  into  that  part  of  the  epiglottis  where  it 
Vol.  V. 


is  articulated  with  tlic  cricoid  cartilage,  wliivh  ferves  to 
raile  it  from  the  rinia,  though  not  lo  llrongiy  but  liui 
it  may    with  a  fniall  lorce  be  clapped  doun  again. 

Jt  may  be  alktd,  hov^cvtr,  \\  by  tiit  uvula  is  want- 
ing here,  and  not  in  man  .'  This  leems  to  be,  that 
quadrupeds,  v,ho  fwallow  their  luod  in  ;.n  Jiorri?.im- 
tal  iitualion,  have  no  occalion  (or  an  uvila,  though 
it  is  ntcellaiy  in  man  on  account  ot  h'u  erect  iuua- 
tion. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  behind  ihe  cricoid 
cartilage,  there  is  a  pretty  large  gland  to  Ijc  found 
which  feives  iu)t  only  tm- the  lipaiation  ot  a  nu'cous 
liquor  to  lubricate  the  bolus  as  it  panes  this  way,  but 
alfo  fupplies  the  place  ot  a  valve,  to  hinder  the  iood 
from  regurgitating  into  the  mouth,  which  it  would  be 
apt  to  do  by  realoa  of  the  defcending  lunation  or  the 
creature's  head.  In  man,  the  mufcic  oi  the  epiglottis 
is  wanting,  its  place  being  lupplicd  by  the  tii:lLic,i)  of 
the  cartilage. 

The  (ffophagus  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  fame  waj 
as  the  liuman.  Autliors  indeed  gtiit:all>  ^'I'ti',  thai 
quadrupeds  have  their  gullet  con. puled  oi  a  double  aav 
ot  fpiral  tibres  deculiatingonc  another  ;  but  this  i.< pe- 
culiar to  ruminating  animals,  who  have  occalion  lor 
fuch  a  decullation  ofhbres.  The  action  of  thcfe  you 
may   eafily  obfcrve  in  a  cow  chew  iiig  her  cud. 

The  nofc  is  generally  longer  than  in  nun,  and  its  ex- 
ternal palfage  nuich  narrower.  The  internal  (Irudure 
is  alfo  better  adapted  for  an  acute  fmelling,  having  a 
larger  convoluted  furface  on  which  the  mc;i:biahajcl:i-'i- 
deriana  is  fpread ;  and  this  is  to  be  obferved  in  n;ofl 
quadrupeds,  who  have  the  olla  fpongiofa  commtmly 
large,  and  thcfe  two  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
exctlFively  fine  thin  lamellat;.  Thefenlibility  I'ccms  to 
be  increafcd  in  proportion  to  the  furface  ;  and  this  will 
alfo  be  found  to  take  place  in  all  the  other  fcnfts.  The 
elephant,  which  has  a  head  pretty  large  in  proportion 
to  its  body,  has  the  greatefl  part  of  it  taken  up  with 
the  cavity  of  the  nofe  and  frontal  iinufes  ;  which  lafl 
extend  almoft  over  their  whole  head,  and  leave  but  a 
fmall  cavity  for  their  brains.  A  very  nice  fenfc  of 
fmelling  was  not  fo  abfolutely  neccifary  for  man,  who  has 
judgement  and  experience  to  direcl  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  food  ;  whereas  brutes,  who  have  only  their  fcnfes, 
mufl  of  neceffity  have  thefe  acute,  fume  having  one 
fenfe  in  greater  perfcflion  than  others,  according  to 
their  different  way  of  life.  We  not  only  conclude  a 
priori  from  the  large  expanded membrana  fchcideriana, 
that  their  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  very  acute,  but  we  find 
it  fo  by  cows  and  horfes  diftinguifhiiig  fo  readily  be- 
twixt noxious  and  wholefonie  herbs,  which  they  do 
principally  by  this  fenfe. 

The  external  car  in  different  quadrupeds  is  differ- 
ently framed,  but  always  calculated  to  the  creature's 
manner  of  life.  In  fliape  it  commonly  rcfenibles  the 
oblique  feiftion  of  a  cone  from  near  the  apex  to  the 
bails.  H.ires,  and  fuch  othtr  animals  as  are  daily  ex- 
pofed  to  infulrsfrom  hearts  of  prey,  have  lar^e  ears  di- 
rected backwards,  their  eyes  warning  thtm  of  any  dan. 
ger  before;  rapacious  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  hnve 
their  ears  placed  ilireftly  forwards,  a?  we  f<e  in  the 
lion,  eat,  &c.  The  llow  hounds,  and  other  auiinals 
that  are  defigned  to  hear  mod  diftinclly  the  founds 
coming  from  below,  have  their  ear^  liausjing  down- 
wards ;  or  their  ears  are  flexible,  bttaufe  tiiey  nu.ve 
K  k  their 
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ibcir  liei'Jfoi-  the  moll  part  v,  iili  greater  ditiicult^  than 
man.  Man,  a^aiu,  wiu  inuil  equally  hc.ir  rouuds co- 
ming from  allqiuncrs,  butelptcially  iuch  as  arc  lent 
from  about  his  own  height,  has  his  external  car  placed 
in  a  vertical  manner,  fomcwhat  turned  forward.  In 
fiiorc,  wherever  we  fee  a  fpeciahy  in  the  make  of  this 
organ  in  a;iy  creature,  we  ihall,  with  very  little  reriec- 
tion,  difcv)vcr  this  form  10  be  more  convenient  for  that 
c.-catare  than  another.  The  animal  alio  has  the  power 
of  directing  the  co;ic  of  the  car  to  the  fonorotis  body 
without  mjviag  the  head.  There  are  fomc  differences 
lubcobierveJ  in  the  llrnilnrc  of  the  internal  ear  in 
ditferent  aninmls  ;  but  we  know  fo  very  little  of  the 
ufe  of  the  particular  parts  of  that  oigan  in  the  human 
f-ibjeil,  that  it  is  altogether impollible  to  allign  rcalons 
for  thefe  variations  in  other  creatures. 

All  qj.iJrupcds  have  at  the  internal  canthus  of  the 
eye  a  llrong  firm  membrane  with  a  cartilaginous  edge, 
W'hich  may  be  msde  to  cover  fome  part  of  their  eye  ; 
and  this  is  greater  orlefs  in  different  animals  as  their 
eyes  are  more  or  lefs  cxpofed  to  dangers  in  fcarching 
after  their  food.  This  jue7:ibraua  uiBitans,  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  very  large  in  this  animal.  Cows  and 
horfeshave  it  fo  large  as  to  cover  ono  half  of  the  eye 
like  a  curtain,  and  at  the  fame  lime  is  tranfparent 
enough  to  allow  abundance  of  the  rays  of  light  to 
pafs  through  it.  Fiihcs  have  a  cuticle  always  over 
their  eyes,  as  they  are  ever  in  danger  in  that  incon- 
ftant  element.  In  this  then  we  may  alfoobferve  a  fort 
of  gradation. 

All  quadrupeds  have  a  feventh  mufcle  belonging 
to  the  eye,  called  fufpenfor'nu.  It  furrounds  almoll; 
the  whole  optic  nerv«,  and  is  fixed  into  the  fclerotic 
coat  as  the  others  are.  Its  ufe  is  to  fuftain  the 
vveiTht  of  the  gbbe  of  the  eye,  and  prevent  the  optic 
nerve  from  being  too  much  ftretched,  without  obli- 
ging the  four  Ifraight  mufcles  to  be  in  a  continual  con- 
traftion,  which  would  be  inconvenient  :  at  the  fame 
time  this  mufcle  may  be  brought  to  alfifl;  any  of  the 
other  four,  by  caufing  one  particular  portion  of  it  to 
aifh  at  a  time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  figure  of  the 
pupil,  which  is  different  in  different  animals,  but  always 
cxailly  accommodated  to  the  creature's  way  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  different  fpecies  of  objciJls  that  are  view- 
ed. Man  has  it  circular,  for  obvious  reafons  :  an  ox 
has  it  oval,  with  the  longeft  diameter  placed  tra-nfvcrfe- 
ly,  to  take  in  a  larger  view  of  his  food  :  cats,  again, 
have  theirs  likevvife  oval,  but  the  longeft  diameter 
placed  perpendicularly  ;  they  can  either  exclude  a 
bright  light  altogether,  or  admit  only  as  much  as  is 
neceflary.  The  pupil  of  different  animals  varies  in 
widenefs,  according  as  the  internal  organs  of  vifion 
are  more  or  lefs  acute  :  Thus  cats  and  owls,  who  feek 
their  prey  in  the  night,  or  in  dark  places  (and  confe- 
quently  niuft  have  their  eyes  fo  formed  as  that  a  few 
rays  of  light  may  make  a  lively  impreffion  on  the  re- 
tina), have  their  pupils  in  the  day-time  contrafted  in- 
to a  very  narrow  fpace,  as  a  great  number  of  rays 
would  opprefs  their  nice  organs  ;  v.'hile  in  the  night, 
or  where  the  light  is  faint,  they  open  the  pupil,  and 
very  fully  admit  the  rays.  In  the  fame  way,  when  the 
retina  is  enflamed,  a  great  number  of  rays  of  light 
would  occafion  a  painful  fenfation  ;  therefore  the  pupil 
is  contrafted  :  011  the  contrary,  in  dying  people,  or  iu 
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a  beginning  amauroiis,  it  is  generally  dilated,  as  tlic  Of  Qua- 
cyes  on  fiicli  occalioi;S  arc  very  difficultly  affetttd,  and  ^drupeda. 
as  it  were  inlcnllblc.  j 

The  pofferior  part  of  the  choroid  ccat,  whith  is  Tapetum. 
calkd  iapc-tii!/:,  is  of  different  coloarsin  different  crea- 
tures. For  oxen,  feeding  mollly  on  grafs,  have  this 
membrane  of  a  green  colour,  that  it  may  reffecl  upon 
the  retina  all  ihe  rays  of  light  which  come  from  objeiis 
of  that  colour,  while  other  rays  are  abfcrbed:  1  hus  the 
animal  fees  its  food  better  than  it  docs  other  objctls. 
Cats  and  owls  have  tluir  tapetum  of  a  whiiifli  coleur  ; 
and  for  the  fame  rcalor.s  have  the  pupil  very  dilatable, 
and  their  organs  ol  vifion  acute  :  And  we  ihall  find, 
th.it  all  animals  U  c  more  or  kls  diffiniiily  in  the  dark, 
according  as  their  tapetum  approaches  nearer  to  a 
white  or  black  colour.  Thus  dogs,  who  have  it  of  a 
grcyilh  colour,  diffinguilff  objeds  ijettcr  in  the  night 
than  man,  whole  tapetum  is  dark  brown  ;  and  who,  it  is 
believed,  feesworff  in  the  dark  of  any  creature  :  it  being 
originally- defigned  that  he  Ihould  reff  from  all  kinds 
of  employment  in  the  night-time.  The  difference 
then  ot  the  colour  of  the  tapetum,  as  indeed  the  fabric 
of  any  other  part  in  difieient  cieatures,  always  de- 
pends on  fome  particular  advantage  accruing  to  ilie 
animal  in  its  pc.:idiar  manner  of  life  iiom  this  ffngu- 
lariiy.  ■  7a 

Vv  e  Ihall  now  proceed  to  the  brain,  which  we  re-  Cerebrum, 
mark  in  the  firll  place  is  proponionary  much  In'.aller 
in  all  quadrupeds  than  the  human  ;  but,  as  in  man,  it 
is  divided  into  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  thefe  tuo 
parts  bear  nearly  the  lame  proportion  to  one  another 
as  in  us.  There  was  no  fnch  occafion  for  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  brain  in  ihofe  animals  as  in  man  ;  feeing  in 
them  all  its  energy  is  employed  in  their  progreflion, 
while  man  has  a  great  waffe  of  fpirits  in  the  excreife  of 
his  rcafon  and  intcllctiftial  faculties.  And  belldcs  all 
this,  a  great  bulky  brain  would  be  inconvenient  to 
thefe  creatures,  in  fo  far  as  it  would  addconfiderably 
to  the  weight  of  the  head  ,  which  having  the  advantage, 
of  a  long  lever  to  act  with,  would  require  a  mucli- 
greater  force  to  fiipport  it  than  now  it  does  ;  for  the. 
heads  of  the  greatelt  part  of  quadrupeds  are  not  near 
fo  heavy  as  they  woidd  at  fight  feem  to  be,  from  the 
fiiirtsfioiitalcs  being  produced  a  great  way  upwards  to 
"enlarge  the  organs  of  fmclling. 

The  pits  in  the  anterior  partof  their  flculls  are  much 
more  confpicuous  than  inthe  human  cranium  :  which- 
may  be  occalioned  by  the  depending  pofture  of  thefe 
creatures  heads  while  they  gather  iheirfood  ;  the  brain 
at  this  time  gravitating  nnieh  on  the  bones  while  they 
are  asyet  foft,  will  gradually  make  imprefllons  upon 
them  at  thefe  places  where  it  rifes  into  eminences. 
This  is  prevented  in  man  moftly  by  his  ereeT;  po- 
fture. IX 
Thefa/x  is  not  near  fo  large  in  quadrupeds  a:  in  Falx. 
man,  as  they  have  little  occafion  to  lie  on  either  fide, 
and  the  two  hemifphcres  of  the  brain  are  in  a  great 
meafure  hindered  from  juftling  againft  one  another  in 
violent  motions,  by  the  brain's  infimiating  itfclf  into 
the  abovementioned  pits. 

The  fecond  procefs  of  the  cfura  ?>iater,  or  tintoriiitn 
cerebello  fupcr-cxpaiiftim,  is  confidcrably  thicker  and 
ftronger  in  moft  quadrupeds  than  in  man:  efpecially 
in  fuch  of  them  as  are  very  fwiftof  foot,  as  hares  and 
rabbits^  and  that  moft  when  they  are  old.     This  mem-. 
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branc  h  ^^tnznV.y  oiUHnl,  or  we  fiiul  ihc  pljec  of  it 
I'lp.iUed  by  a.  1);)ik;,  that  it  may  the  more  cmft.ially 
keep  olF  the  riiptrincunibcai  hraiii  from  the  eertbi.!- 
Inn  in  their  rapiJ  motio:ii,  which  otiierwifc  woiiLI 
be  of'  bad  confeqiieiice. 

The  olfactory  nerves  arc  very  larjjc,  and  juflly  cic- 
ferve  the  name  of proulj'iis  mamilUirss.  They  arc  lu;l- 
low,  and  conlill  of  a  mcdulUiry  awA  cineritious  lub- 
ftaiicc,  and  at  tiril  liglit  appear  to  be  the  anterior  ven- 
rricUs  of  the  brain  prodaced  ;  but  in  man  they  are 
fniili,  and  without  any  difcernible  cavity.  Tlie  rcafon 
of  this  is  pretty  evident,  if  we  confidcr  iiovv  this  aui- 
iiiil's  head  is  lituated  ;  for  tlie  lymph  continually  gra- 
vitatinp-  upon  the  inferior  part  of  the  ventricles,  inay 
thus  elongate  and  produce  ihcni ;  b.it  from  this  very 
iufcrioi"  part  the  olfactory  nerves  rife,  and  arc  fei,t  im- 
mediately throan-h  the  os  cthmoides  into  the  nofc. 
Hence  the  ancicnis,  thinkinj^  they  were  continued  hoi- 
low  into  the  iioie,  believed  they  were  tlic  enumclorics 
of  the  brain  :  in  the  brain  of  Iheep,  wliich  l>y  its  firm 
texiure  is  tlic  bell  fubje6l  of  any  for  fearcliing  into 
the  flriii5turc  of  this  part,  we  evidently  fee,  that  the 
name  of  the  jigino'id  cuvitf  was  very  properly  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  ; 
which  arc  really  of  a  greater  extent  than  they  are 
ordinarily  painted  by  the  anatomills,  reaching  far- 
tlier  backwards,  and  forwards  again  uMdcr  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain.  The  cortical  and  medullary  parts, 
as  well  as  the  corpus  callofnm,  are  fimilar  to  thofe 
parts  in  man. 

The  nates  and  tij\:s  dcferve  this  name  much  belter 
Iiere  tJian  in  the  human  body,  with  refpeft  to  each 
other.  They  are  larger  in  the  quadruped  ;  asd  hence 
we  perceive  that  there  is  no  great  reafon  for  afciibing 
the  different  operations  to  any  particular  fize  or  ihape 
of  thcfe  parts.  They  are  here  alio  of  ditfcrcnt  colours  ; 
the  j:at;s  being  of  the  colour  of  the  cortical,  and  the 
tejl^s  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  ;  where- 
as in  mail  they  are  both  of  one  colour.  The  reafoil 
of  thcfe  dittercnccs,  and  others  of  the  like  nature  to  be 
met  with,  we  (hall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  for  we 
have  hitherto  fuch  an  imperfeft  knowledge  of  the 
brain  itfelf,  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  va- 
rious ufes  of  its  different  parts.  We  may  in  general 
conclude,  that  the  varying  in  one  animal  from  what  it 
is  in  another,  is  fitted  to  the  creature's  particular  way 
of  living. 

The  rctt  vurahilc  Calen't,  fituated  on  each  fide  of  the 
■fiila  turcica,  about  which  there  has  been  fo  nuicli  dif- 
piite,  is  very  remarkable  in  inoll;  quadrupeds.  This 
plexus  of  velfels  is  notliing  elfe  than  a  continuation  of 
the  internal  carotid  arteries,  which,  entering  the  fkull, 
divide  into  a  vafl  number  of  minute  branches  running 
along  the  lidc  of  the  fella  turcica  ;  and,  uniting  after- 
wards, are  fpent  on  the  brain  in  the  common  way. 
Galen  feems  with  juflice  to  fuppofe,  that  this  plexus 
of  vefTcIs  ferves  for  checking  the  impetuofity  of  the 
blood  deftined  for  the  brain. 

The  flrufture  of  the  brain  differing  but  very  little  in 
all  quadrupeds,  it  will  be  ncedlefs  to  examine  it  in  any 
other. 

Sect.  IV.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Cow. 

The  next  fpecies  of  quadrupeds  we  propofed  to 
coufider  was  the  rjrainant  kind,  of  which  we  have  an 


cxj!!iplc  in  a  cow  ;  a:id  accordiuj^ly  Tiuil  take  the  foe- 
tus ot  the  aiiimal  /'//  ,vrt;!),  tli.it  we  iv.:.y  li;it  reniai  k 
fomc  ti.iiigs  iJiat  arc  peculiar  to  it  in  that  flate,  aiui  af- 
tei  wards  proceed  to  txa:iii,ie  its  vii'ceia  as  a  riiniiiiai.t 
aiiimal.  b'irlt,  then,  as  a  f'tcius. — However,  before  \\c 
begin  our  enquiry,  it  may  be  worth  our  obfcrvaiion, 
that  from  the  ovarium  fomething  elicntially  ntccilary 
for  tlie  produtfii)n  of  the  foetus  is  derived,  as  well  as  in 
the  liuman  fpecies. 

The  fbriu  of  a  cow's  uterus  differs  fvom  the  human, 
in  having  two  pretty  large  cornua,  1  his  is  common 
to  it  with  other  brutes  ;  for  a  bitch  h.as  two  long  cor- 
nua uteri :  But  thcfe  again  diiitr  (as  being  nniltiparous 
and  uniparous)  in  this,  that  in  the  bitches  corntia  the 
loetus  are  contained  ;  whereas  here  there  is  only  part 
of  the  fccundincs,  being  molUy  the  allantois  with  the 
included  liquor.  The  mufcular  fibres  of  the  uterus  aic 
more  ealily  difcovcrcd  ;  its  internal  furfacc  has  a  gre;:t 
number  of  fpongy,  oblong,  protuberant,  glandular  bo- 
dies fixed  to  it.  Thefe  are  conipofed  of  veliils  of  the 
uterus  tenrdnating  here.  In  an  impregnated  utertis, 
we  can  eaf.ly  prefs  out  of  them  a  chylous  mucilaginoiij 
liquor;  they  are  compofed  of  a  great  many  procclles 
or  digitidi,  and  deep  caverns,  anfwering  to  as  many 
caverns  and  procelles  of  the  placenta.  Their  refem- 
blance  has  occafioned  the  name  of  papilU  to  be  given 
them  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Hippocrates  was  induced 
to  believe  that  the  foetus  fucked  ///  utcro.  The  papilltc 
are  found  in  all  the  different  (lages  of  life,  in  the  va- 
rious flages  of  pregnancy,  and  likewife  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  ftate.  It  is  not  ealy  to  determine  whellicr 
the  uterus  grows  thicker  or  thinner  in  the  time  of  gef'- 
tation.  The  membranes,  it  is  plain  (by  the  flrctch- 
ing  of  the  parts),  niufl  be  made  thini.er;  but  then 
it  is  as  evident,  that  the  vcil'tls  are  at  that  tiriie  enlar- 
ged, upon  which  principally  the  ihicknefs  of  any  part 
depends  ;  fo  there  feems  to  be  as  much  gained  the  one 
way  as  loft  the  other. 

The  OS  uteri  is  entirely  fiiut  up  by  a  glutinous  muci- 
laginous fnbftaiice,  that  is  common  to  the  females  of 
all  creatures  when  with  young  ;  by  this  tlie  cxttrnal 
air  is  excluded,  which  would  foou  make  (he  liquors 
corrupt :  it  alfo  prevents  the  infiammation  of  tlie  n;em- 
branes,  and  the  hazard  of  abortion.  By  this  means 
alfo  the  lips  of  the  womb  arc  kept  from  growing  to- 
gether, which  otherwife  they  would  certainly  at  this 
time  do.  There  are  mucous  glands  placed  here  to 
fcctrn  this  glutten,  which  on  the  breaking  of  the  mem- 
branes with  the  contained  waters  make  a  (apo  that  lu- 
bricates and  waflics  the  parts,  and  ir.akes  them  eafily 
yield.  The  fiifl  of  the  proper  iiivolucra  of  the  foetus 
is  the  chorion. 

The  chorion  is  a  pretty  flrong  firm  membrane,  on 
whofe  external  furface  are  difperfcd  a  great  many  red 
flefhy  bodies  of  the  fame  luimbtr,  fize,  and  ftrudu;f, 
with  the  papilla*,  with  M'hich  they  are  mutually  indent- 
ed. They  have  been  called  ccty/edones,  from  KcTi,>>,, 
"  cavity."  This  is  greatly  difputed  by  fomc  as  a 
nanie  very  improper;  but  we  think  without  reafon,  fincc 
the  furface  that  is  connctled  to  the  papilla;  is  concave, 
though  when  feparated  it  appears  rather  convex.  To 
fhnn  all  difpute,  they  may  be  called  properly  enough 
placentul.c,  iince  they  fcrve  the  finiie  ufe  as  the  placen- 
ta in  women.  The  feparation  of  thefe  from  the  pa- 
pillae without  any  laceration,  and  our  not  heitig  able 
K  k  2  10 
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to  injci5t  coloured  liquors  tVom  tlic  vellcls  of  the  glaiuls 
of  tlic  uterus  into  tlie  placciitulx,  fccm  to  prove  be- 
yond a  reply,  that  there  can  be  here  no  anadomofes 
betwixt  the  vellcls  ;  on  their  coats  run  a  great  nmnbcr 
of  velfclsliiat  are  fent  to  the  feveral  placentulx,  on  the 
external  iide  next  to  the  uterus  ;  whereas  in  creatures 
that  have  but  one  placenta,  as  in  the  human  fubjeft, 
cats,  dogs,  &c.  the  adiiclion  is  fouiewhat  tinner  :  The 
placentx  arc  likewil'c  joined  to  the  papillce  in  the  cor- 
niia  uteri.  We  iliall  next  give  the  hifi;ory  of  the  a/- 
lantoh . 

This  is  a  fine  tranfparcnt  membrane  contiguous  to 
the  former.  It  is  not  a  general  iavolucruni  of  the  foe- 
tus in  the  mother,  for  it  covers  only  a  fmall  part  of  the 
amiiios.  It  is  mollly  lodged  in  the  cornua  uteri.  In 
marcs,  bitches,  and  cats,  it  furrounds  the  amnias,  be- 
ing every  where  iuterpofeJ  betwixt  it  aud  the  chorion. 
In  llisep  and  goats  it  is  the  fame  as  in  this  animal ;  and 
in  fwine  aud  rabbits  it  covers  iliU  lefs  of  the  amnios. 
This  fac  is  probably  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
lirachus,  whicli  is  connected  at  its  other  end  to  the 
fundus  of  tlie  bladder,  through  which  it  receives  i  s 
contents;  and  a  great  quantity  of  urine  is  commonly 
found  in  it.  The  membrane  is  d')ubled  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  canal,  to  hinder  the  return  of  the  urine 
back  into  the  bladder.  Its  veffels  arc  fo  excelTivcly 
line  and  few,  that  we  cannot  force  an  injefted  liquor 
farther  than  the  beginning  of  this  coat.  This  mem- 
bra le  is  fo  far  analogous  10  the  cuticula,  as  not  to  be 
liable  to  corruptio.;,  or  eafily  irritated  by  acrid  liquors. 
The  exi(len:e  of  this  membrane  in  women  his  been 
very  warmly  difputed  on  both  fides.  Thofe  who  are 
aj-ainfi:  its  exiftence  deny  they  could  ever  tiud  it ;  and, 
allowing  it  were  fo,  allege,  that  fince  the  urichus  is 
impervious,  as  appears  by  our  not  being  able  to  throw 
liquors  from  the  bladder  into  it,  or  v'lce  verfa,  it  can- 
not ferve  the  ufe  that  is  agreed  by  all  it  does  I'erve  in 
beads;  and  therefore  in  the  human  body  there  is  no 
fnch  thing.  But  if  we  confidcr,  on  the  other  hand, 
firft,  that  there  feems  to  be  the  fame  ncceffity  for  fuch 
a  refervoir  in  man  as  in  other  animals  :  fccondly,  that 
we  aiftually  find  urine  contained  in  the  bladder  of  the 
human  foetus  :  thirdly,  that  urine  I'as  been  evacuated 
at  the  naval  when  the  urethra  was  flopped,  which  urine 
without  this  conduit  would  have  fallen  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  :  fonrth.ly,  that  lnid\^  ives  have  pre- 
tended to  remark  two  different  forts  of  waters  come 
away  at  the  time  of  birth:  and,  laltly,  that  Dr  Littre 
and  Dr  Kale  have  given  in  this  membrane  of  an  hu- 
man fiibje<S,  with  all  the  other  fecundines  curioully 
prepared,  the  one  to  the  royal  academy  at  Paris,  the 
other  to  the  royal  foriety  at  London  ;  by  whicli  fo- 
cict'es  their  refpcdive  accounts  are  attcfted  ;  not  to 
jlieniion  Verheyen,  Heifter,  Keill,  &c.  who  af&nn 
their  having  feen  it ;  and  Mr  Albinus,  that  famous 
anato;nill,  profellbr  at  l.cyden,  is  faid  to  have  fliown 
to  his  college  every  year  a  preparation  of  it  :  On  all 
thrfe  accou.ns  it  feems  moll  probable,  that  there  is 
fucli  a  meniliranein  the  hanian  body. 

The  tliird  proper  iniegumcnt  of  the  foetus  is  therf?//- 
jih'S.  It  is  thinner  and  linner  than  the  chorion  ;  it  has 
numerous  riraifi  far  ions  of  ihe  umbilical  veffels  fpread 
upon  it,  the  lateral  lu-anches  of  which  feparate  a  liquor 
into  its  cavity.     This  is  the  proper  liquor  of  the  am- 
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nios  :   which  at  lirll  is  in  a  fmall  quantity,   afterwards    Of  Qua- 
incrcafcs  for  fome  mouths,  then  again  decreafcs  ;  and    drupcds. 

in  a  cow  near  her  time,  the  quantity  of  this  liquor  is  '""^^ ' 

not  above  a  pound.  This  membrane  does  not  enter 
the  cornua  uteri  in  this  creature,  being  confined  to  the 
body  of  the  uterus  ;  whereas  the  allantois  occupies 
chiefly  its  cornua.  Kut  for  what  further  relates  to 
the  flrucliaire  of  the  involucra,  with  the  nature  of  the 
liquors  contained  in  them,  we  mull  refer  to  the  fecond 
volume  of  Medical  iLdiiys,  from  page  121,  where  yon 
have  the  ium  of  all  we  know  of  this  matter. 

There  are  here  two  ven.i'  luiibilkaiis,  and  but  one  in 
the  human  fubjeft  ;  beraufe  the  extreme  branches  co- 
ming from  the  feveral  placcntnlas  could  not  unite  fo 
loon  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  come  all  from 
one  cake  as  in  tlie  human. 

There  is  a  fmall  round  Hclhy  body  that  fwinis  in  the 
urine  of  this  creature,  mares,  &c.  which  is  the  hippq- 
viinu-i  of  the  ancients.  Several  idle  opinions  and  whims 
have  been  entertained  as  to  its  ufe  ;  but  that  fetnis  to 
be  Hill  unknown,  or  how  it  is  generated  tr  nourilhcd, 
for  it  has  no  coiineclion  with  the  fa'tus  or  placentulse. 

Having  thus  confulered  the  feveral  involucrj  of  this 
animal  in  a  fcetus  flatc,  let  us  next  obferve  the  fpccia- 
lities  in  its  internal  /Iruclure  peculiar  to  a  foetus.  gfi 

The  uml)ilical  vein  joins  the  vena  portarnm  in  the  Vena  um- 
(jijffiilci  Ciijfonia.-ui,  without  fending  off  any  branches  bdicalis. 
as  it  does  in  the  human  fubjeft.     This  vein  foon  after 
birth  turns  to  a  ligament  ;  yet  there  are  fome  inilan- 
ces  where  it  has  remained  pervious  for  feveral  years 
after  birth,  and  occafioned  a  hemorrhage.     We  may        %y 
next   obferve    the    duft  called  canalis  -jeiiofus,  going  Canalis  vc- 
ftraight  from  the  capfula  Clilj'oniana  to  'the  vena  cava  ,-  nofus. 
this  turns  alfo  afterwards  to  a  ligament.     The  umbili- 
cal arteries  rife  at  acute  angles  from  the  internal  iliacs, 
whatever  fome  may  fay  to  the  contrary  ;   thcfe  alfo  be- 
come impervious. 

The  pulmonary  artery  coming  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  divides  into  two  ;   the  largcft,  called 
cJimlis  artcriofus,  opens  into  the  dcfccnding  aorta  ;  the 
other  divides  into  two,  to  ferve  the  lungs  on  each  fide.         88 
The  faratnen  ovale  is  placed  in  the  partition  betwixt  Foramen 
the   right  and  left  auricles.     At  the  edge  of  the  hole  ovale, 
is  fixed  a  membrane,  which  when  much  flretched  will 
cover  it  all  over  ;  but  more  cafdy  yields  to  a  force  that 
afts  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left,  than  from  the 
left  to  the  right.     After  what  has  been  faid,  we  may 
eafily  unde rftand  how  the  circulation  is  performed  in  a        go 
foetus.     The  blood,  being  brought  from  the  placenta  The  circii- 
of  the  mother,  is  thrown  into  the  capfula  Cl.lfoiiiana,  lation.how 
where  it  is  intimately  blended  with  the  blood  in  the  P^''f<"'''"'<i 
vena  portarum  :  then  part  of  this  blood  goes  direftly '"  " 
into  \\\cvena  cava  by  the  duEins  venofus  ;  the  refl  paifes 
through  the  liver.     Firfl,  then,  the  whole  is  fent  from 
the  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle,  from  whence  part 
of  it  is  fent  by  i\\_t  fr^raviej!  ovale  into  the  left  auricle  ; 
the  rell  paffes  into  the  right  ventricle,  then  into  the 
pulmonary  ariery  ;   then  the  greatcA  fliare  it  receives 
is  fent  immediately  into  the  defccnding  aorta  by  the 
canalis  arteriofu.',  and  tJie  remainder  circulates  through 
the  lungs,  and  is  fent  back  by  the  pulinonary  veins 
into  the  left  auricle  ;  which,  with   the  blood  brought 
there  by  the  foramen  ovale,  is  fent  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle, from  whence  it  is  driven  by  the  aorta  through 
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the  body.  The  great  dcli^rii  ot"  this  mcch.inirm  is, 
that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  might  not  p;i('s  through 
the  coUapfed  lungs  of  the  t'oeius ;  but  that  part  ot  it 
might  pal's  through  theforamo/  ovale  And  ca/ui/h  arli'- 
riojus,  without  circidatiiig  at  all  through  the  lungs. 

This  was  the  opinion  that  aniverlally  prevailed  till 
the  end  of  thelall  century,  when  it  was  violently  op- 
poled  by  Monlicur  Mery,  who  is  very  lingular  in  Icve- 
ral  of  his  opinions.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  fora- 
men ovale  tranfmits  Wood  from  the  riglit  to  the  left 
auricle,  but  on  the  contrary  from  the  left  to  the  right ; 
and  that  for  no  other  reafon  but  bccaufe  he  obferved 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  a  foetus  larger  than  the  aorta. 
Mr  Winflow  endeavours  to  recoutilc  thcfc  two  opi- 
nions, by  faying  the  blood  m<iy  pal's  either  way,  and 
that  it  is  here  as  it  were  blended  :  his  realon  is,  tiiat  on 
putting  the  heart  in  water,  the  foramen  ovale  tranfmits 
it  any  way.  Mr  Rohauli,  proielfor  of' anatomy  at  Tu- 
rin, and  formerly  one  of  Mery 's  fcholars,  itrongly  de- 
fends his  mailer,  and  criticifes  Mr  Window.  What 
he  principally  builds  on,  is  the  appearance  this  fora- 
men has  in  fome  dried  preparations  :  this  Mr  Winflow 
willnotallowasa  proof.  Afterall,  the  common  opinion 
feeras  moll  probable  ;  and  tliat  for  the  following  rea- 
fons:  Firll,  the  pulmonary  artery  beiug  larger  fignihcs 
nothing,  fmce  its  coats  are  not  only  thinner  and  will  he 
more  ealily  dilleudcd,  but  alfo  the  refiilauce  to  the 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  collapled  lungs 
is  greater  than  the  refiilauce  to  the  blood  in  the  aorta. 
Secondly,  if  we  ihould  allow  any  ot  thcfe  two  uncom- 
mon opinions,  we  fliould  have  the  right  ventricle  vaft- 
ly  more  capacious  than  the  left  :  for  if  wc  fuppofe  the 
foraj/icH  o-jdli  to  be  capable  of  tranfniitting  one-third  of 
the  whole  mafs  of  blood  in  any  given  time,  and  the 
canatis  arteriofits  as  much  in  the  fame  time,  tlieu  you 
will  liud,  that,  according  to  Mr  Mery's  opinion,  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  being  driven  liom  the  right  ven- 
tricle into  the  pulmonary  artery,  one-third  pafles  by  the 
caiialis  art:nofus  into  the  defcending  aorta,  two-thirds 
paihug  through  the  lungs  and  returning  into  the  left 
auricle  ;  one-half  of  which  portion,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole  mafs,  palfes  by  ihtjoniiucn  ovale  into  the  right 
auricle;  and  the  other,  or  the  lafl;  third,  will  be  fent 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  expelled  into  the 
aorta;  which  third,  with  that  from  the  pulmonary  i.r- 
tcry  hy  l\\tcanalis  ai-ti:riofus,  circulating  through  the 
body,  are  returned  iiuotlic  right  auricle,  where  meet- 
ing with  the  other  tliird  from  the  juramen  ovale,  with 
it  they  are  fent  into  the  right  ventricle  to  undergo  the 
fltmecourfe.  Thus  the  whole  mafs  is  expelled  by  the 
right  ventricle,  and  only  oue-lhird  by  the  left.  If  this 
was  the  cafe,  why  is  not  the  right  ventricle  three  times 
as  large  and  flroug  as  the  Icfi  ? 

Then  if,  according  to  Mr  Window's  fyflcra,  the/o- 
ramcii  ovr.U  tranfmits  equal  quantities  from  both  aariclcs, 
this  comes  to  the  fame  as  if  tliere  was  no  foramen  ovale 
at  all  :  that  is  to  fay,  the  whole  mafs  going  from  the 
right  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle  and  pulmonary 
artery,  one-third  of  the  whole  mafs  paJfes  into  the  aor- 
ta through  the  canalis  a<-teriofus ;  ilie  other  two-thirds 
palhng  through  the  lungs,  return  to  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle.  Thus  the  riglit  veutricle  expels  the  whole 
mafs  ;   the  left,  only  two-thirds. 

But  if,  accortling  to  the  couimon  opinion,  we  fuppofe 
^t foramen  ovale  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  right  to 


tlie  left  auricle,  tlicn  one-third  pallcs  this  way  into  the    of  Qua- 
left  ventricle  :  lilt' other  two-thirds  arcfcnt  by  the  right    drnpcdt. 

ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery  :  from  whence  one-  "^ — ■^ ' 

third  palfes  by  the  canalis  arleriojiis  into  the  aorta  de- 
fcendens ,-  the  other  third  circulates  through  the  lungs, 
and  is  returned  into  the  lel't  ventricle  ;  where  meeting 
with  that  from  l\\eJ'ora/.:'e/:  ovale,  it  is  therewith  ex- 
pelled into  the  aorta,  and  with  the  one-third  tranfinit- 
ted  by  thei.v///«//j  fl/Vc-Wo//// rciunis  into  the  right  auricle 
to  run  the  fame  race  as  before.  'J  hiis  we  conclude, 
that  two-thirds  are  expelled  by  each  ventricle,  and  the 
whole  circulates  through  the  body  ;  and  hence  chcy 
come  to  be  of  pretty  equal  diiuenllons.  In  all  this  calcu- 
lation no  regard  has  been  had  to  the  blood  difthargcd 
from  the  umbilical  vcli'els  ;  but  the  greater  quantity  ic- 
turned  by  the  veins,  than  fent  out  by  the  arteries.  Hill 
argues  for  the  common  opinion. 

The  kidneys  in  the  foetus  are  compofcd  of  different  The  kid- 
lobes,  which  fervetogive  us  an  idea  of  the  kidneys  ntys. 
being  a  congeries  of  dittercnt  glands  :   thefe  lobes  be- 
ing kept  contiguous  by    the   external  membrane,    are 
prcll'ed  by  the  other  vifccra,  till  at  length  they  unite.        oj 

We  now  come  to  conlider  the  creature  as  a  rumi-  Thchiilnry 
naiit  animal.     There  are  no  denies  incifores  in  the  np-  of  it  as  a 
per  jaw  ;   but  the  gums  are  pretty  hard,  and  the  tongue  ruminant 
rough.     This  roughnefs  is  occaliuncd  by  the  long  Iharp  ^'""'»'- 
pointed  papillx  with  which  the  whole  fubllance  of  it 
is   covered.     Thefe  papillx  are    turned   towards    the 
throat ;  fo  that  by  their  means  the  food,  havinn-  once 
got  into  the  mouth,  is  not    ealily    pulled   hack.     The 
animals  therefore  fupply  the  dcfecJt  of  teeth  by  wrap- 
ping their  tongue  round  a  tuft  of  grafs  ;   and  fo,  pref- 
iing  it  againll   the  upper  jaw,  keep  it  flretched,  and 
cut  it  with  the  teeih  of  the  under  jaw  ;   then,  without 
chewing,  through  it  down  into  the  oefophagns,  which  in 
thefe  creatures  couliils  of  a  double  row  ot  fpiral  fibres 
decufl'ating  one  another.    All  animals  which  ruminate 
mufl  have  more  ventricles  then  one  ;   fome  have  two,  93 

fome  three  ;   our  prefent  fubjefl;  has  no  lefs  than  four,  'tlias  four 
The  food  is  carried  direflly  down  into  the  firfl,  which  ^o'ua'hs. 
lies  upon  the  left  fide,  and  is  tlie  largell   of  all  ;  it    is  94 

called  T-K-tnf,  ventriciiliis,  and  koixh,  by  way  of  eminence.  Their 
It  is  what  is  called  by  the  general  name  of  paunch  by  '''"■"^.'  ^.""l 
the  vulgar.  There  are  no  rugae  upon  its  internal  fur-  """'P'"-""' 
face;  but  inftead  of  thefe  there  are  avail  number  of 
fmall  blunt  pointed  proceile s,  by  which  the  whole  has 
a  general  roughnefs,  and  the  fiirface  is  extended  to  fe- 
veral  times  the  fize  of  the  paunch  itfelf.  The  food, 
by  the  force  of  its  mufcular  coat,  and  the  liquors  pour- 
ed in  here,  is  fufficiently  macerated  ;  after  \s  hich  it  is 
forced  np  hence  by  the  oefophagus  into  the  mouth, 
and  there  it  is  made  very  fmall  by  mailication  ;  this 
is  what  is  properly  c^Wcdchnvingtke  cu-l,  or  rumination  ; 
for  which  purpofe  the  dentes  molares  are  exceedingly 
well  fitted  :  for  inflead  of  being  covered  with  a  thin 
crud,  the  enamel  on  them  confifls  of  perpendicular 
plates,  between  which  the  bone  is  bare,  and  conflantlv 
wearing  faller  than  the  enamel,  fo  that  the  tooth  re'- 
mrnns  good  to  extreme  old  age  ;  and  by  means  of 
thefe  teeth,  the  rumination  is  carried  on  for  a  long  time 
without  any  danger  of  fpoiling  them.  After  ru- 
mination, ihe  food  is  fent  down  by  the  gullet  into 
the  fccoiid  Itomach  ;  for  the  oefophagus  opens  indif- 
ferently into  both.  It  ends  cxai^tly  where  the  two 
floraachs  jneet ;  and  there  is  a  fiuooth  gutter  with  ri- 

fing 
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of  Qiia-    fuig  cJgcs  wliitli  Ic.ids  into  the  ftcoiul  ftomach,  from 
.(irupcds.   thence  to  the  thiid,  and  alio  to  ihc  iourtli :  however, 

' " '  the  creature  has  a  power  to  dircft  it  into  which  it  will. 

Some  tell  lis,  that  the  drink  goes  into  the  iVcond  ;  but 
that  might  tafily  be  determined  by  niakinj;  ilicni  drink 
beibre  Ihi'-ighter.  The  fccond  ilomach,  which  is  the 
anterior  and  finallcr,  is  called  xsxfi9«>.oc,  retiaiium,  ho- 
.tievoiiib,  the  bonnet,  or  king's  hoo:l.  Jt  contilis  ol  a 
great  number  of  cells  on  its  internal  liuiace,  ola  regu- 
lar pentagonal  figure,  like  to  a  honeycomb.  Here  the 
food  is  farther  n-aceratcd;  from  which  it  is  protruded 
into  the  third,  c;.llcd  ^yjir^t  or  omafani,  vulgn  the  mtiny 
plies,  becaufe  the  internal  furfacc  rifcs  up  into  a  great 
many  placte  orlolJs,  a.\iAJ!mt:n;rf!tptrjlratui//,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  this  llomach.  Soineofthelc  pli- 
cae arc  farther  produced  into  the  ftomach,  than  others; 
/.  e .  firft  two  long  ones  on  each  fide,  and  within  thcfe 
two  Ihorter  in  the  middle,  &c.  There  are  numberlefs 
glandular  grains  like  millet-feeds  di'perfcd  on  itsplicK, 
from  which  fome  authors  call  this  ftomach  the  niiiitt. 
From  this  it  palfcs  into  the  fourth,  whole  names  are 
KVi/ffov,  abcMcijfum,  caille,  or  thert'iy,  \\hi;h  is  the  name 
it  commonly  has  becaufe  of  its  colour.  This  much 
refembles  the  human  ftomach,  or  that  of  a  dog;  only 
the  inner  folds  or  plicie  are  longer  and  loolfcr  :  and  it 
may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  in  all  animals  there  is  only 
one  digcllive  ftomach,  and  that  has  the  fame  coagula- 
ting power  in  the  foetus  as  the  fourth  ftomach  in  this 
animal;  whence  this  might  not  improperly  be  called 
the  only  true  ftomach.  C'rt.'//^  lignilies  curjii-d;  and 
hence  the  French  have  given  that  as  a  name  to  this 
fourth  ftomach,  becaufe  any  milk  that  is  taken  down 
by  young  calves  is  there  curdled.  It  is  this  fourth 
Itomach,  with  the  milk  curdled  in  it,  that  is  common- 
ly taken  for  making  runnet ;  but  after  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice  enter,  this  coagtilation  is  not  to  be 
■found,  which  Ihews  the  nfe  of  thefe  liquors.  There 
are  other  creatures  which  ufe  the  fame  too;!,  that  I'.ave 
not  fuch  a  mechanifm  in  their  digeftive  organs.  Hor- 
fes,  alTes,  &c.  have  but  one  ftomach,  where  grafs  is 
macerated,  and  a  liquor  for  their  nouridiment  exira>^- 
ed,  and  the  remainder  fent  out  by  the  amis  very  little 
altered.  From  this  different  ftrucfure  of  the  ftomach 
in  thefe  creatures,  a  ruminant  animal  will  be  fcrved 
with  one-third  lefs  food  than  another  of  equal  bulk  : 
crafiers  are  fulRciently  acquainted  with  this.  The 
reafon  is,  that  ruminating  animals  liave  many  and 
ftrong  digeftive  organs  ;  all  their  food  is  fully  prepa- 
red, and  almoft  wholly  converted  into  chyle  :  But  a 
horfe's  ftomach  is  not  fitted  for  this  ;  fo  that  he  re- 
quires a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  extraft  the 
fame  nourilkmcnt. 
Inteftina.  The  guts  of  thefe  creatures  are  of  a   confidcrable 

length  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  ;  and 
this  confirms  what  we  faid  formerly  on  the  fuhjeft  of 
the  inteftines  of  a  dog,  vizk  that  the  length  and  capa- 
city of  the  guts  were  different  in  different  animals,  ac- 
n6  cording  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 
Duode-  The  duodenum  is  formed  here  much  the  fame  way  as 

Bum  in  a  doT,  and  the  general  intention  kept  in  view  with 

regard  to  the  mixture  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  lymph. 
The  great  guts  here  hardly  deferve  that  name,  their 
diameter  differing  very  little  from  that  of  the  fniall 
encs  ;  but  to  compcnfate  this  they  are  much  longer  pro- 
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portionally  than  a  dog's  arc,  being  convoluted  as  the    Of  Qjiai 
fmall  guts  arc.     The  caecum  is  v-cry  Lrgc  and  long.    drupc('-(. 

The  digeilion  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  fome  other  ani-  -*^-^^ ' 

rnals,  is  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  kijui  of  action 
called  ru;iih.\ition ;  the  intention  of  which  f'ccms  to  be, 
that  the  food  may  be  fullicicntly  commiiuutd,  and 
thus  more  fully  acted  ujon  by  the  Ihmiacli  :  for  it  is 
not  obferved  that  a  calf  ruminates  as  long  as  it  is  fed 
only  upon  milk,  though  the  action  takes  pla-.e  as  foon 
as  it  begins  to  eat  folid  food.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  as  long  as  a  calf  feeds  only  upon  milk,  the  food 
defeends  immediately  into  the  fourth  fiomach  (which, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  ftcms  only  cspable  oi" 
pcrl'orming  the  operation  of  digcftion)  without  ftop- 
iiig  in  any  of  the  firft  three.  The  rumination  decs 
not  take  place  till  after  the  animal  has  eaten  a  pretty 
large  quantity  :  after  w  hich  flie  lies  down,  if  ihe  can 
do  it  conveniently,  and  begins  to  chew  ;  though  the 
operation  will  take  place  in  a  ftanding  pofture,  if  fl:e 
cannot  lie  down.  In  this  adion  a  bull  is  obferved  to 
rife  from  the  ftomach  with  great  velocity,  almoft  as  if 
ftot  from  a  mufket.  'J  his  ball  the  aniiTial  chews  very 
accurately,  and  then  fwallows  it  again,  and  fb  on  al- 
crnately,  till  all  the  food  flie  has  eaten  has  undergone 
this  operation.  This  is  caiily  explained  from  the 
ftrni!:hire  of  the  crfophagus,  which  has  one  fet  of  fibres 
calculated  for  bringing  up  the  grafs,  and  another  for 
taking  it  down. 

By  means  of  rumination,  the  cow"  extradls  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  nourilliment  from  her  food  than 
thofe  animals  which  do  not  ruminate;  and  hence  llie 
is  contented  with  n.uch  worfe  fare,  and  fmaller  quan- 
tities of  it,  than  a  horfc  ;  hence  alfo  the  dung  of 
cows,  being  much  more  exhaufted  of  its  fine  parts 
than  horfe-dung,  proves  much  inferior  to  it  as  a 
inanure. 

Th-cfflt'cu  differs  not  much  either  in  figure  or  lltua- 
tion  from  that  of  a  dog;  but  it  is  a  little  more  firm- 
ly fixed  to  the  diaphragm,  there  not  being  here  fo 
much  danger  of  this  vifcus's  being  hurt  in  the  flexions 
of  the  fpine. 

The  Ihcr  is  not  fplit  into  fo  many  lobes  in  this 
creature  as  either  in  a  man  or  dog  ;  which  depends 
on  the  linall  motion  this  creature  enjoys  in  its  fpine, 
which  made  fuch  a  divilion  ncedlefs.  This  alfo  con- 
firms what  we  formerly  advanced  en  this  head. 

Their  vcjica  urinaria  is  of  a  pyramidal  (liape.  It  is 
very  large,  and  more  membranaceous :  tor  the  urine 
of  thefe  creatures  not  being  fo  acrid  as  that  of  carni- 
vorous animals,  there  was  no  fuch  occafion  for  expel- 
ling it  fo  fcon.  jo„ 

The  male  is  pro\  ided  \\  iih  a  loofe  pendulor,sytv!;/.v?,",  Scrotum, 
and  confcquently  with  vcfculx fcnunalcs.    The  female  Veficulx 
organs  differ  from  thofe  of  a  bitch,  moftly  as  to  the  ^"^'"'"^'"' 
form  of  the  cornua  uteri,  which  are  here  contorted 
in  form  of  a  fnail.  In  this,  and  all  uniparous  animals, 
they  contain    only  part    of    the  fecundines ;    but    in 
bitches,    and    other    multiparous    animals,    they  run 
ftraight   up  in  the  abdomen,  and  contain  the  foetus 
thcmfclves. 

The  fltuation  of  the  heart  is  pretty  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  a  dog,  only  its  point  is  rather  Iliarper  : 
Inns,  the  heart  beating  continually  againft  the  ribs, 
and  both  ventricles  going  equally  far  down  to  the  con- 
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Of  Fowls.    Ilitution  of  the  apex,  it  is  very  obtult :   but  here  tlie 

■ -^ — ^  apex  is  made  up  only  ot   tiie  Icu  vtiuritlc,  lb  is  mure 

acute. 

Tiie  aorta 'ml\i\s  creature  is  juftly  divided  into  <z- 
fceiidiijg anAdefceitdiiig,  though  tliisdiviiion is  ill  Ibund- 
■  ed  either  in  a  dog  or  man;  and  it  has  certainly  been 
from  this  fubject  that  the  older  anatomilts  took  their 
dcfcriptions  when  they  made  thisdivuion;  for  here 
the  aorta  divides  into  two,  the  alcending  and  dcl'ceiul- 


Chap.  II.     Of  Fowls, 

The  next  clafs  of  animals  we  come  to  confider  are 
of  the  feathered  kind;  whicii  are  divided  into  the 
grari'worous  and cani'rjorous.  But  before  we  go  on  to 
onfiderthe  fpecialties  in  the  vifcera  of  each  kind,  we 
niuil  obferve  what  buth  fpccics  agree  in. 

Sect.  I.     Of  Fo-wh  in gi7'.::ral. 

Fowls  have  a  particular  covering  of  feathers  diffe- 
rent from  all  other  creatures,  but  exaC-tly  well  fuiied 
to  their  manner  of  life  ;  for  it  not  only  protefts  tliem 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  fervcs  them  in 
their  progrelfion  through  that  thin  aerial  element  they 
are  for  the  mofb  part  employed  in;  and  as  fomc  fowls 
live  much  in  the  water,  their  feathers  being  continual- 
ly befuieared  with  an  oily  liquor,  keeps  the  water  from 
foaking  into  their  ikins,  and  fo  prevents  the  bad  ef- 
fects whicli  it  would  mfallibly  othcrwife  produce. 

Fowls  have  the  ftrongell  mufcles  of  their  whele  bo- 
dy inferted  into  their  wings  ;  whence  by  the  way  we 
may  obferve,  that  it  is  altogether  impollible  for  man 
to  buoy  himfclf  up  into  the  air  like  birds,  even  though 
he  had  proper  maclrnes  in  place  of  \vings,  nnlefs  he 
were  likewife  provided  with  mufcles  flrong  enough  for 
moving  them,  which  he  has  not.  In  the  next  place, 
their  wings  are  not  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  bo- 
dies, but  a  good  deal  further  forwards ;  whence  it 
would  at  firft  view  appear,  that  their  heads  would  be 
erec^,  and  their  pofterior  parts  molf  depending  when 
raifed  in  the  air:  but  by  llrctching  out  their  heads 
W'hich  aJl  upon  the  lever  of  a  long  neck,  they  alter 
their  centre  of  gravity  pretty  much;  and  alfo  by  fil- 
lin.j;  the  facs  or  bladders  in  the  inlide  of  their  abdomen 
with  air,  and  expanding  their  tail,  ihey  cou'.e  to  make 
the  poflerior  part  of  their  bodies  coniiderably  higher; 
a-.id  thus  they  tiy  with  their  bodies  nearly  in  an  hori- 
zontal fituation.  Hence  we  lind,  that  if  their  necks 
are  kept  from  being  ftretched  out,  or  if  yon  cut  a- 
way  their  tails,  they  become  incapable  of  flying  any 
confidcrable  way. 

The  largenefs  of  the  wings  in  different  fowls  varies 
according  to  the  occalionsof  the  creature.  Thus  birds 
of  prey,  who  mull  lly  a  conliderable  way  to  provide 
their  food,  have  large  flrong  wings  ;  whereas  domcllic 
birds,  who  find  their  nourilhment  almofl  every  where, 
have  very  fliort  and  but  fmall  wings.  Their  tail  is  of 
ufc  in  aififling  to  raiC:  them  in  the  air;  though  the 
chief  purpofe  of  it  is  to  ferve  as  a  rudder  in  guiding 
their  flight,  whilll  ihey  ufe  their  wings  as  we  do  oars 
in  putting  forward  a  boat.  The  bell  account  of  this 
manner  of  progrefFion  of  fowls  is  given  by  Alfonfus 
Borcllus,inhistreatifeZ)i?  Motti  Anhnaliuju ;  and  in  the 
Re/'igii.us  rhilofol!hcr\\t  have  Eorclli'sdocSlrineflripped 
J>retty  much  of  its  mathematical  foiun.     The  poflerior 
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extremities  are  lituated  fo  far  back,  as  to  make  ns  at  of  Fowls. 

iirll. think  they  would  be  in  continual  hazard  of  falling  "^ ^ — •" 

down  forwards  w  hen  they  walk  :  but  this  is  prcveiucd 
l)y  their  holding  up  their  heads  and  ntck,  fo  as  to 
make  the  centre  ot  gravity  fall  upon  the  feet;  and 
when  they  have  occahon  for  climbing  up  a  flccp  place, 
thcyllretch  out  their  heads  and  necks  turward,  cfpc- 
cially  if  they  are  Ihort-legged,  the  better  topreferve 
properly  the  balance  of  the  body.  Thus  we  may  ob- 
ferve a  giiofc  entering  a  barn-door,  where  generally 
there  is  an  afcending  flep,  to  llretch  out  its  neck, 
which  before  was  railed,  and  incline  its  body  forwards. 
This  is  laughed  at  by  the  commoii  people,  \\hoaferibe 
it  to  a  piece  of  folly  in  the  goofe,  as  if  afraid  of 
knocking  its  head  againll  the  top  of  the  door.  , 

Cariiivorousaninialsare  provided  with  flrong  crook-  ^\  ncculiar 
ed  chws  for  the  catching  ihcir  prey:  water-fowls  ufe  mcchanilm 
them  for  fwimming  ;  and,  principally  for  this  purpofe,  in  the  toct 
have  a  flrong  firm  membrane  iuterpofcd  betwixt  the  o^ '^"■*'*'''- 
toes.  There  is  a  beautiful  niechanilra  to  be  obfervid 
in  the  toes  of  fowls,  which  is  of  confidcrable  ufe  to 
them.  For  their  toes  arc  naturally  drawn  together, 
or  bended,  w  hen  the  foot  is  bended  :  this  is  o\\  ing  to 
the  fliortnefs  of  ihe  tendons  of  the  toes,  which  pals 
over  them,  which  is  analogous  to  our  heel ;  and  that 
the  toes  are  fet  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  as  our 
fingers  are:  Hence,  when  the  foot  is  bended,  the  ten- 
dons nuifl  confequently  be  much  flrctched  ;  and,  fiiice 
they  are  inferted  into  the  toes,  mud  of  neceflity  bend 
them  when  the  loot  is  bended;  and  when  the  foot  is 
extended,  the  flexors  of  the  toes  are  again  relaxed, 
and  they  therefore  expanded.  This  is  alfo  of  great 
ufc  to  dilFerent  kinds  of  fowls:  thus  the  hawk  de- 
fcending  with  his  legs  and  feet  extended,  fpreads  his 
talons  over  his  prey  ;  and  the  weight  of  his  body  bend- 
ing his  feet,  the  toes  are  contraded,  and  the  prey  is 
feized  by  the  talons.  This  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  to  wa- 
ter-fowls :  for  had  there  been  no  fuch  contrivance  as 
tliis,  they  mufl  have  loft  as  much  time  when  they  pull- 
ed their  legs  in  as.  they  had  gained  by  the  former 
flroke;  but,  as  the  parts  are  now  framed,  whenever 
the  creature  draws  in  its  foot,  the  toes  aic  at  the  fame 
time  bended  and  eontrafled  into  kfs  fpace,  fo  that  the 
rcfiflance  made  againft  the  water  is  not  near  fo  great 
as  before :  on  the  contrary,  when  ihey  flretch  their 
foot,  their  toes  are  extended,  the  membrane  betw'ixt 
them  expanded,  and  confequently  a  greater  reiiftance 
made  to  the  water.  Again,  fuch  fowls  as  live  moflly. 
in  the  air,  or  have  occalion  to  fufiain  thcmfelves  on 
branches  of  trees  in  windy  weather,  and  even  in  the 
night-time  when  alleep,  while  all  their  mufcles  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  relaxation;  fuch  havc^ 
no  more  to  do  but  lean  down  the  weight  of  their  bo. 
dies,  and  their  toes  continue  bended  without  any 
mufcles  being  in  adlion  ;  and  whenever  they  would 
dll'entangle  themfelves,  ihey  raife  up  their  bodies,  by 
which  their  feet,  and  confequently  their  toes,  are  ex- 
tended. ,2^  . 

The  roflrum,  bill,  or  beak  of  fowls,  is  compofed  of  The  varie- 
two  mandibute  ;   and,  as  in  quadrupeds,  tlic  upper  one  ty  in  the 
has  no  motion  but  what  it  poflcfrcs  in  comniou  with '^"^^''^  "^ 
the  head.     But  parrots  are  an  exception   to  this  rule;   "J?^,' 
for  they  can  move  the  upper  mandible  at  pleafurc  :  "  '^*' 
this  is  exceeding  convenient,  as  it  enables  them  to  lay 
hold  of  wha  ever  comes  in  their  way.     Carnivorous 
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fowls  have  their  beaks  long,  Iharp,  and  crooked;  the 
domellic  fowls,  fcichas  the  hcu-kind,  &c.  have  ftrong 
fliort  btaks,  commodioiilly  fitted  to  dig  up  and  break 
their  food;  the  water-iowls,  again,  havelong  or  very 
broad  fcoop-like  beaks,  which  is  moll  convenient  for 
them.  The  Ikrnnm  of  fowls  is  nnicli  larger  propor- 
tionally than  the  human,  and  has  a  ridge  riling  in  its 
middle  for  the  more  commodious  origin  of  the  mufcles 
that  move  the  wings.  It  is  alfo  lefs  moveable  than 
ours  ;  for  had  it  been  very  moveable,  a  great  deal  of 
the  force  employed  for  moving  the  wings  would  at 
every  contraftion  of  the  mufcles  have  been  loft,  or 
elfe  ibme  other  mufcles  muft  have  conic  in  play  to  keep 
firm  the  flcrnum;  but  this  additional  weight  would 
have  been  inconvenient  for  their  progrciTion. 

What  other  things  are  moft  remarkable  in  the  ilrnc- 
ture  ofthefcveral  vifcera,  we  Ihall  confider  inthat 
common  domeftic  animal  the  cock  or  hen,  and  after- 
wards obfcrve  the  difference  of  their  vifcera  chylopoie- 
tica  from  a  carnivorous  fowl. 

Sect.  II.  Anatomy  ofthcDoviejiicCock. 

TnouGii  this  kind  of  birds  live  upon  food  lome- 
what  fimilar  to  that  of  man,  yet  as  they  have  no  teeth 
to  feparate  or  break  down  this  food,  we  would  expccT; 
to  lind  fomething  to  compenfate  for  the  want  of  teeth, 
fomething  remarkable  in  the  organs  of  digcllion :  we 
lliall  therefore  begin  with  thefe  parts. 

The  ccfophdgus  of  this  creature  runs  down  its  neck, 
fomewhat  inclined  to  the  right  fide  ;  and  terminates  in 
a  pretty  large  membranous  fac,  which  is  the  ingluvics 
or  crop,  where  the  food  is  macerated  and  dillblved  by 
a  liquor  fcparated  by  the  glands,  which  are  eafily  ob- 
ferved  every  where  on  the  internal  furface  of  this  bag. 
The  etFeitof  this  maceration  may  be  very  well  obfer- 
vcd  in  piseons,  who  are  fomctimes  in  danger  of  being 
futFocated  by  the  peafe,  &c.  they  feed  upon,  fwclling 
tofuch  an  immenfe  bulk  in  their  ingluvies,  that  they 
can  neither  get  upwards  nor  downwards.  If  it  be  a 
favourite  fowl,  it  might  be  preferved  by  opening  t)ic 
fac,   taking  out  the  peafe,  and  fewing  up  the  wound. 

The  foo'd  getting  out  of  this  fac  goes  down  by  the 
remaininf  part  of  the  oefophagus  into  the  ventruulus 
fuccenturtatiis,  or  infnndibulum  Fcyeri,  which  is  acon- 
'tinuation  of  the  gullet  with  more  numerous  glands, 
which  feparate  a  liquor  to  dilute  the  food  llill_  more, 
which  at  length  gets  into  the  true  ftomach  or  gizzard, 
vcJitrkiilns  callofus,  which  confifls  of  two  very  flrong 
mufcles  covered  externally  with  a  tendinous  aponeuro- 
fis,  and  lined  on  the  infide  by  a  very  thick  firm  mem- 
brane, which  we  evidently  difcover  to  be  a  produftion 
of  the  cnticula.  This  might  have  been  proved  in  fome 
meafure  a  priori,  from  taking  notice,  that  this  mem- 
brane, which  in  chicks  is  only  a  thin  flight  pellicle,  by 
degrees  turns  thicker  and llronger  the  more  attrition  it 
fufFcrs  :  but  there  is  no  other  animal  fubflance,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  which  grows  more  hard  and  thick  by  be- 
ino-  fubjecled  to  attrition,  excepting  the  cuticula — 
Hence  may  be  drawn  fome  kind  of  proof  of  what 
has  been  affirmed  concerning  the  tunica  vellofa  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  in  the  human  body,  viz.  that  it 
was  in  part  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis;  nay,  all 
the  hollow  parts  of  the  body,  even  arteries,  veins,  &c. 
feem  to  be  lined  with  a  produftion  of  this  membrane, 
or  one  analgous  to  it.     The  ufe  of  the  internal  coat 
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of  the  llomach  of  fowls  is  to  defend  the  more  tender  Of  Fowls, 
parts  of  that  vifcus-  from   the  hard  grains  and  little  *"    " 
Itones   thofc   creatures   take   down.     The  ufe   of  the 
gizzard  is  to  compenfate  lor  the  wantof  teeth  ;  and  it 
is  well  fitted  for   tnis  purpofe  from   the  great  ftrength 
it  poiielfcs. 

The  digeftion  of  tlicfe  animals  is  performed  merely 
by  attrition,  as  is  evinced  by  many  experiments;   and 
it  is  further  allilled  by  the  hard  bodies  they  Iwallow. 
We  fee  them  daily  take  down  coiiliderable  numbers  of 
the  moft  folid  rugged  little  flints  they  find  ;   and  thefc 
can  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe  tlian  to  help  the  tritura- 
tion of  their  aliments,     /^fier  thcle  pebbles,  by   be- 
coming   imooth,   are   unfit   for   this    otiice,   they   are' 
thrown  up  by  the  mouth.      Hence  fouls  that  are  long 
confined,   though  ever  fo  well  fed,  turn  lean  for  want 
of  thcfe  ftones   to  help  their    digeftion.     This    was 
put  beyond  all  difpute  by  Mr  Tauvry,   who  gave  a  fpc- 
cics  of  metal    to  an  oltrich,  convex  on   one  fide  and 
concave  on  the  other,  but  carved  on  both  ;  and  open- 
ing the  creature's  body  fome  tim.e  after,  it  was  found, 
that  the  carving  on  the  convex  fide  was  all  obliterated, 
v.hile  the  engraved  character  remained  the  fame  as  be- 
fore on  the  concave  fide,  which  was  not  fubjefted  to 
the  ftomach's  prellure;  which  could  not  have  happen- 
ed  had  di^ietlion  been  perlbrmed  by  a  mcnftruum,  or 
any  other  way   whatfoever;  but  may  be  ealily  Iblved 
by  allowing  a  limple  mechanical  prellure  to  take  place. 
We  are,  however,   by  no  means  to  conclude  from  this,     • 
as  fome  have  too  raflily  done,  that  in  the  huinan  body 
digeftion  is  performed  by  fimple  attrition,  otherwile 
we  may,  with  equal  ftrength  of  reafon,  by  as   good 
arguments  drawn  from  what  isobfcrvedinfillies,  prove 
tl'.at  the  aliments  are  dillblved  in  our  ftomachs  by  the 
aftion  of  a  mcnftruum.     But  this   method  of  reafon- 
ing  is  very  faulty  ;  nor  can  it  ever  bring  us  to  the  true 
folution   of  any  philofophical  or  medical  problem.     It 
is  very  plain,  fince  the  ftruc^ure  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  ftomach  are  fo  very  different  from  that  of  this 
creature,  that  it  is  foolifli  and  unreafonable  to  imagine 
both  of  them   capable  of  producing  the   fame   efiefts. 
At  cacli  endof  the  llomach,  there  are  as  it  were  two 
particular  facs   of  a  diflercnt   texture  from    the  refl 
of   the    ftomach,    not   conftfting    of  ftrong  niufcular 
fibres;    they  feem   to    be  receptacles    for  the  ftones 
(efpecially  at  the  end  which  is  fariheft  from   tlie  ori- 
fice), while  the  digefted  aliment  is  protruded  into  the 
inteftines. 

Spallanzani,  however,  has  lately  found,  that  pebbles 
are  not  at  all  necellary  to  the  trituration  of  the  food 
'  of  thcfe  animals.  At  the  fame  time,  he  docs  not  de- 
ny, that  when  put  in  motion  by  the  gaftric  mufcles, 
they  are  capable  of  producing  fome  efieft  on  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  ftomach  ;  but  is  inclined  10  believe,  that 
they  are  not  fought  for  and  lirletted  by  dcfign,  as  ma- 
ny fuppofe,  but  bccaufe  they  frequently  happen  to  be 
mixed  with  the  food.  m 

The  ditodeuuvi  begins  pretty  near  the  fame  place  at  Duodc- 
which  the  oefophagus  enters;  yet  notwithftanding  the  num. 
vicinity  of  thefe  two  tubes,  the  aliments  are  in  nodsn- 
ger  of  getting  out  before  they  are  perfeftly  digefted, 
by  reafon  of  a  protuberance,  ox  fcptrnn  7iiediii7n,  betwixt 
the  orifices:  and  in  tho'c  creatures  who  have  fuch  a 
ftrong  mufcuhir  ftomach,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  indif- 
ference whether  the  entry  of  the  oefophagus  or  pylorus 

be 
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Of  Fowls,  be  hi^liefl,  proviilei!  that  ihc  entry  t'roni  the  ocfopha- 

' >'— '  giis  docs  not  allow  the  food  lo  regurgitate,  iiucc   the 

torce  of  the  ftomach  can  ealily  protrude  it  towards  the 
duodenum.  Tins  gut  is  nioltly  in  the  riglil  lide,  and 
haigs  pendulous  in  their  abdomen,  having  us  two  ex- 
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producing  the  lame  cff'cclson  the  ftvcral  rontained  vif-   Of  Towls. 

ecra,  as  ilitle  multks  would  have  done,   without  ilic  ' " 

in.onvcniency  ol  their  additional  weight  ;  and  condu-  -j.  ^t^ 
cing  as  much  to  the  exelulion  of  the  egg  and  feces.        pi,r!,j;m' 
_  Dr   Hunter  hath  lately  made  fome  curious  dileove-  how  tup- 
ries  relative  to  thele  internal  receptacles  of  air  in  the  I'litJ. 
bodies  of  birds.      Some  of  them    arc    lodocd  in  the 
llelliy  pai  ts,  and  fome  in  the  hollow  bones  f  but  all  of 
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tremiiies  iixed  to  the  liver.  The  i/ttch/s  cholcJ'.thus 
eaters  near  its  termination,  where  it  mounts  up  again 
to  be  fixed  to  the  liver;  and  left,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  intellines,  the  bile  lliould  pals  over  without  be- 
ing intimately  blended  with  the  chyle,  that  dudt  enters 
do\vnwards,  contrary  to  the  courfe  of  the  food,  and 
contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in  any  of  the  animals  we 
have  yet  mentioned.  But  Hill  the  general  intention  is 
kept  in  view,  in  allo\A'ing  thefe  juices  the  fairell  chance 
of  being  intimately  blended  with  the  food. 

The  fiiall gnts  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofc 
of  carnivorous  birds,  for  the  general  caufe  already  af- 
llgned.  At  the  end  of  the  ilium  they  have  two  large 
intcjlina  acca,  one  on  each  fide,  four  or  live  inches 
long,  coming  otF  from  the  lide  of  the  reiitum,  and  a- 
f.ending;  and  we  find  them  containing  part  of  the 
food  :  Thefe  ferve  as  refervoirs  to  the  feces  ;  which, 
after  fome  remora,  there  regurgitate  into  what  foon 
becomes  the  reiffum;  which,  together  with  the  excre- 
tories  of  urine  and  organs  of  generation,  empties  itfelf 
into  the  common  cloaca.  The  fmall  intellines  arc 
connected  by  a  long  loofe  mefentery,  v. hich  has  little 
or  no  fat  accompanying  the  blood-velfels,  there  being 
no  hazai-d  of  the  blood's  being  (lopped. 

The  pancreas  in  the  creature  lies  betwixt  the  two 
folds  of  the  duodenum,  and  fends  two  or  three  duds 
into  this  gut  pretty  near  the  biliary. 

Th.tfl>lceii  is  here  of  a  round  globular  figure,  litua- 
ted  between  the  liver  and  ftomach;  and  betwixt  thefe 
and  the  back-bone  it  enjoys  the  fame  properties  as  in 
other  animals,  viz.  large  blood-vellels,  &c.  All  its 
blood  is  fent  into  the  v^ua  portanii/i,  and  has  a  perpe- 
tual conquallation.  It  has  no  excretory,  as  far  as  we 
know.  I'hcir  liver  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobes  by 
a  pellucid  mem.brane,  running  according  to  the  length 
of  their  body  :  and  hence  we  may  ohlVrve,  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  that  bowel  to  lie  on  the  right  fide  ;  which 
is  fill!  more  confirmed  by  wh.it  we  obferve  in  lilhes, 
where  the  greatefl  pjrt  of  it  lies  in  the  left  fide. 

The  ihape  of  t\\e\v  gall-bladder  is  not  much  different 
from  that  of  quadrupeds  ;  but  is  thought  to  be  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  lize  of  the  animal,  and  is  farther 
removed  from  the  liver. 

The  principal  difference  to  be  remarked  in  their 
h'cirt,  is  tlie  want  of  the  vMvul.f  tr'iaifpidcs,  and  their 
place  being  fiipplied  by  one  flelhy  flap. 

The  lungs  are  not  loofe  within  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax, but  fixed  to  the  bone  all  the  way  ;  neither  are 
they  divided  into  lobes,  as  in  thofe  animals  that  have 
a  large  motion  in  their  fpine.  They  are  two  red  fpon- 
gy  bodies,  covered  with  a  membrane  that  is  pervious, 
and  which  communicates  with  the  large  veficles  or  air- 
bags  that  are  difperfed  over  their  whole  abdomen; 
wliich  velicles,  according  to  Dr  Monro,  ferve  two  very 
confiderable  ufes.  The  one  is  to  render  their  bodies 
fpecirtcally  light,  when  they  have  a  mind  to  afcend  and 
bnoy  themfelvcs  up  when  flying,  by  diftending  their 
lungs  with  air,  and  alfo  flraiten  their  trachea  arteria, 
and  fo  return  the  air.  Secondly,  they  fupply  the  place 
of  a  mufctilar  diaphragm  and  ftrong  abdominal  ranfcles; 
Vol.  V. 


them  communicate  willi  the  lungs.  He  informs  us, 
th^t  the  air-cells  whieii  are  found  in  tlic  foft  parts  have 
no  coaimunication  with  the  cellular  membrane  which 
is  common  to  birds  as  well  as  other  animals.  Some  of 
them  communicate  immediately  with  each  other;  but 
all  of  them  by  the  intervention  of  the  lungs  as  a  com- 
mon centre.  Some  of  them  are  placed  in  cavities,  as 
the  abdomen  ;  others  in  the  interftices  of  parts,  as 
about  the  breaif.  The  bones  which  receive  air  are  of 
two  kinds  ;  fome  of  them  divided  into  innumerable 
cells  ;  others  hollowed  out  into  one  large  canal.  They 
may  be  dillinguilhed  from  fuch  as  do  not  receive  air, 
by  having  Icfs  fpecific  gravity  ;  by  being  lefs  vafcular; 
by  containting  little  oil;  by  having  no  marrow  nor 
blood  in  their  cells  ;  by  having  lefs  hardnefs  and  firm- 
nefs  than  others;  and  by  the  palfage  for  the  air  being 
perceivable. 

The  mechanifm  by  which  the  limgs  are  fitted  for 
conveying  air  to  ihtfe  cavities  is,  their  being  attached 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  conncded  alfo  to  the  ribs  and 
fides  of  the  vertebrce.  The  diaphragm  is  perforated 
in  feveral  places  by  pretty  large  holes,  allowing  a  {rec 
palTage  of  air  into  the  abdomen.  To  each  of  thefe 
holes  is  attached  a  diltind  membranous  bag,  thin  and 
tranfparent.  The  lungs  open  at  their  anterior  part  in- 
to membranous  cells,  which  lie  upon  the  fides  of  the 
pericardium,  and  communicate  with  the  cells  of  the 
llernum.  The  fuperior  parts  of  the  lungs  open  into 
cells  of  a  loofe  net-work,  through  which  tlie  trachea 
and  oefophagus  pals.  When  thefe  cells  are  difteiidcd 
with  air,  it  indicates  pafiion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
turky-cock,  pouting-pigeon,  &.c. 

Thefe  cells  communicate  with  others  in  the  axilla, 
and  under  the  large  pectoral  mufcle  ;  and  thofc  w  ith 
the  cavity  of  the  os  humeri,  by  means  of  fmall  open- 
ings in  the  hollow  furface  near  the  head  of  that  bone. 
LalUy,  The  pofterior  edges  of  the  lungs  have  open- 
ings into  the  cells  of  the  vertebras,  ribs,  os  facrum, 
and  other  bones  of  the  pelvis,  from  which  the  air  finds 
a  palTage  to  the  cavity  of  the  thigh-bone. 

Concerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  cavities  the  doctor  con- 
jeftures,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the 
lungs  ;  and  that,  like  the  bags  continued  through  the 
bellies  of  amphibious  animals,  they  ferve  as  a  kind  of 
refervoirs  of  air.  They  affift  birds  during  their  flight, 
which  muft  be  apt  to  render  frequent  refpiration  dilK- 
cult.  He  farther  infinuatcs,  that  tliis  conftruCtion  of 
the  organs  of  refpiration  may  affift  birds  in  fingino- : 
which  he  thinks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  fong  between  the  breatliings  of  a  canary- 
bird.  On  tying  the  trachea  of  a  cock,  the  animal 
breathed  through  a  cannla  introduced  into  his  bellv ; 
another  through  the  os  humeri,  when  cut  acrofs  ;  and 
a  h  iwk  through  the  os  femoris.  In  all  thefe  cafes  the 
animals  foon  died.  In  the  firll,  the  doctor  afcribes 
the  death  to  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  ;  but  in 
the  lafl,  he  owns  it  was  owing  to  difficult  breathing. 
L 1  What 
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Of  Fowls.    ^^Ml;lt  took  place,  hov.ever,  was  fiifRcient  lolhow  that 
'       "       ■  the  animals  really  did  breathe  through  the  bone. 

When  we  examine  the  iipptr  end  of  the  tracln'a,  we 
obfervc  a  rima glottidis  with  iniifcular  fides,  v\hich  may 
ad  in  preventing  the  food  or  drink  from  pilling  into 
the  lungs  ;  for  there  is  no  epiglottis  as  in  man  and  qua- 
114       drnpeds. 
Trachea  The  trac!)ea arteria,  near  \\here  it  divides,  is  very 

arteria.  much  contracted  ;  and  their  voice  is  principally  owing 
to  this  coarctation.  If  yon  liften  attentively  to  a  cock 
crowing,  you  will  be  fenfible  that  the  noife  does  not 
proceed  from  the  throat,  but  deeper;  nay,  this  very 
pipe,  when  taken  out  of  the  body,  and  cut  oft  a  little 
after  its  divifion,  and  blown  into,  will  make  a  fqueak- 
ing  noife,  fomething  like  the  voice  of  thtfe  creatures. 
On  each  (ide,  a  little  higher  than  this  contraction, 
there  is  a  mufclc  ariiing  from  their  llernum,  which 
dilates  the  trachea.  The  cartilages,  of  which  the  pipe 
is  conip:)fed  in  this  animal,  go  quite  round  it ;  where- 
as in  men  and  quadrupeds  they  are  difcontinued  for 
about  one-fourth  on  the  back-part,  and  the  interme- 
diate fpace  is  filled  up  by  a  membrane.  Neither  is  the 
trachea  fo  firmly  attached  to  their  vcrtebrse  as  in  the 
other  creatures  we  have  examined.  This  flructure  we 
ihall  find  of  great  fervicc  to  them,  if  we  confider,  that 
had  the  fame  Itrncture  obtained  in  them  as  in  us,  their 
breath  would  have  been  in  hazard  of  being  ilopped  at 
every  flexion  or  twifting  of  their  neck,  which  they  are 
frequently  obliged  to.  This  we  may  be  fenfible  of  by 
bending  our  necks  confiderably  on  one  fide,  upon 
which  we  fliall  find  a  great  ilraitnefs  and  dilficuhy  of 
breathing;  whereas  their  trachea  is  better  fitted  for 
following  the  flections  of  the  neck  by  its  loofe  connec- 
tion to  the  vertebrse. 

In  place  of  a  7mifj'lar  diaphragm,  this  creature  has 
nothing   but  a   thin  incrabrane  connected  to  the  pe- 
ricardium,   which    feparates    the    thorax    and    abdo- 
men.    But  befidcs  this,  the  wliole  abdomen  and  tho- 
rax are  divided  by  a  longitudinal  membrane  or  me- 
diaflinnvi  connected  to  the  lungs,  pericardium,  liver, 
ftomach,  and  to  the  fit  lying  over  their  itomach  and 
guts,  which  is  analogous  to  an  omiutum,  and  fupplies 
125       its  place. 
Lymphatic       The  iy7iiphatic  f)'fle?!2  in  birds  confifts,  as  in  man,  of 
fyllem.        lacteal  and  lymphatic  velfels,  with  the  thoracic  duct. 
The  ladeals   indeed,  in  the  ftriaclt  fenfe,  are  the 
lymphatics  of  the  intelHncs  ;  and,  like  the  other  lym- 
phatics, carry  only  a  tranfparent  lymph  ;  and  in/lead 
of  one  thoracic  duft,   there  are  two,   which  go  to  the 
jugular  veins.     In  thefe  circumftauces,   it  would  feeni 
that  birds  diff^er  from  the  human  fubjed,  fo  far  at  leail 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  dilfeftion  oi'3.gooj}.  the  com- 
nioii  fnbjcct  of  this  inquiry,  and  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing dcfcripfion  is  taken. 

The  lacteals  run  from  the  inteflines  upon  the  mefen- 
tcric  velfels  :  thofe  of  the  duodenum  pafs  by  the  fide 
of  the  pancreas;  afterward  they  get  upon  the  Cicliac 
ariery,  of  which  the  fuperior  mefenteric  is  a  branch. 
Here  ihey  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver, 
and  then  they  form  a  plexus  w  liich  furrounds  the  cae- 
liac  artery.  Here  alfo  they  receive  a  lymphatic  from 
the  gizzard,  and  fjon  after  another  from  the  IrMxr 
part  of  the  oefophagus.  At  the  root  of  the  cseliac 
artery  ihey  are  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the 
glandnlse  reiiales,  and  near  the  fame  part  by  the  lac- 


teals tVom  the  other  fmall  inteflines,  which  veffels  ac- 
coinpiny  the  lower  mefenteric  artery  ;  but,  before 
tlicy  join  thofe  from  the  duodenum,  receive  from  the 
rectum  :i  lymphatic,  which  runs  from  the  blood-veliels 
of  that  gut.  Into  tliis  lymphatic  fonie  lii.all  velfels 
from  the  kidneys  feein  to  enter  at  the  root  of  the  ce- 
liac artery.  The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities 
probably  join  thofe  from  the  inteflines.  At  the  root 
of  the  cjeiiac  artery  and  contiguous  part  of  the  aorta,  a 
net-work  is  formed  by  the  vcflels  above  deftriLed. 
Krom  ihis  net  work  arifc  two  thoracic  ducts,  of  which 
one  lies  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine,  and  runs  obliquely 
over  the  lungs  to  the  jugular  vein,  into  the  iiifide  of 
which  it  terminates,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  angle  form- 
ed by  the  vein  and  this  fubclavian  one.  The  thoracic 
duct  of  the  left  fideisjoined  l^y  alarge  lymphatic,  which 
runs  upon  the  oefophagus.  The  thoracic  ducts  an  joined 
by  the  lynipliaiics  of  the  neck,  and  probably  by  thofe 
of  the  wings  ivliere  they  open  into  thejugular  veins.  The 
lympltaiics  of  the  neck  generally  confift  of  two  large 
branches,  mi  each  fide  of  the  neck,  accompanying  the 
blood-vetftls;  and  thtfe  two  branches  join  near  the  low- 
er part  of  the  neck  and  form  a  trunk  which  rtins  clofe 
to  thejugular  vein,  and  opens  into  a  lymphatic  gland  ; 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  this  glai.'d  a  lymphatic  comes 
ont,  which  ends  in  the  jugular  vein. 

On  the  left  fide,  the  whole  of  this  lymphatic  joins 
the  thoracic  du6t  of  the  fame  fide  :  but,  on  thi  right 
one,  part  of  it  goes  into  the  infide  of  thejugular  vtin 
a  little  above  the  angle;  whillt  another  joins  the  tho- 
racic duft,  and  with  that  duct  forms  a  common  truiil  , 
which  opens  into  the  infide  of  the  jugular  vein,  a  liiile 
below  the  angle  which  that  vein  makes  with  the  fub- 
clavian. Thisfyflem  in  birds  ditrers  moll  from  that  of 
quadrupeds,  in  the  chyle  being  tranfparent  and  colour- 
Itls,  and  in  there  being  no  vifible  lymphatic  glands, 
neither  in  the  courfc  of  the  lacteals,  or  in  that  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  abdomen,  nor  near  the  thoracic  ducits. 

The  ki'hnyi  lie  in  the  hollow  f.xcavated  in  the  fide 
of  the  back-bone,  from  which  tfiere  is  feiit  outa  bluifli- 
coloured  canal  running  along  by  the  fide  of  the  v^s  de- 
fcr:-t;s,  and  terminating  direcly  in  the  common  cloa- 
ca. This  is  the  iiv.ter  which  opens  by  a  peculiar  a- 
pcrture  of  its  own,  and  not  at  the  penis.  Fowls  ha- 
ving no  vef.ca  uriiiiir'ia,  it  was  thought  by  fome  they 
never  palfed  any  urine,  but  that  it  went  to  the  nou- 
rilhment  of  the  feathers:  but  this  is  ialfe  ;  for  that 
whitifh  fubflance  that  you  fee  their  greenilh  f^ces  co- 
vered with,  and  which  tnrnsafterwards  chalky,  is  their 
nrine.  Let  us  next  confider  the  organs  of  generation 
of  both  fexes,  and  firfl  thofe  of  ihe  male. 

The  tfjlicics  are  fituated  o  e  on  each  fide  of  the 
back-bone;  and  are  proportionally  very  large  to  the 
creature's  bulk.  From  thefe  run  out  the  -Vifd  femiin- 
feya ;  at  firll  flraight;  but  afterwards  recede  farther 
from  the  body  of  ihc  telticle,  they  acquire  an  nndu- 
lat  d  or  convoluted  form,  as  the  epididyn.is  in  man. 
Thefe  convolutions  partly  fupply  the  want  of  -jeficulie 
fiPihiaUs,  their  coiiio.i  being  at  the  fame  time  very 
fiiort :  Thefe  terminate  in  the  penis,  of  which  the  cock 
has  two,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  common  cloaca, 
pointing  directly  outwards.  Thty  open  at  a  difiance 
from  each  oth':r,  and  are  very  fniall  and  fliort ;  whence 
they  have  efcipcd  the  notice  of  anainmills,  who  have 
often  denied  their  exillence.     In  birds  there  is  no  pro- 
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ilate  gland.  This  is  what  is  chiedy  remarkable  iiuhc 
organs  oj  die  male.  ■ 

Tae  r.iciin.is  vitelloriim,  being  analogous  to  the  ova- 
ria  ill  the  himua  fuojcct,  arc  alta.hcd  by  a  proper 
membraue  to  the  back-bone.  This  is  very  tiuc  aaJ 
thin,  an  I  coiumucd  down  to  the  uterus.  Its  oritice  is 
averlV  with  rcipcil  to  the  ovaria ;  yet  notwiihltaiid- 
ing,  ijy  the;  i'urcc  of  the  o.-gapiuu  viiareiis,  it  tarns 
ro.mJ  and  grafps  the  v'ttsittn,  which  i.i  its  paUage 
through  this  duct,  called  ihciiiJniitJiliniiim,  receives  a 
thick  gelatiuo  js  liquor,  lecreted  by  ccriain  gUnds. 
This,  with  what  it  receives  in  the  uicnis,  compotes  the 
white  of  the  egg.  By  this  tube  then  it  is  carried  into 
the  uterjs.  The  fliell  is  lined  with  a  membrane  ;  and 
in  the  large  end  there  is  a  bag  full  of  air,  Irom  which 
there  is  no  outlet. 

The.  utunis  is  a  large  bag,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
iiifmi  iihuUiJU,  full  of  wrinkles  on  its  infide  ;  here  the 
egg  is  completed,  receiving  its  Ijfl  iiivolucrum,  and  is 
at  liill  pnlhed  out  at  an  opening  on  the  tide  of  the  com- 
mon cloaca.  From  the  tcftcs  in  the  male  being  fo 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  creature, 
there  mull  necelfarily  be  a  great  quantity  of  femen  fe- 
cerned;  hence  the  animal  is  falacious,  and  becomes 
cipablc  of  impregnatii:g  many  tcmales.  The  want  of 
the  zH'jiciiLe  fc?iaiuili:s  is  in  fonie  nieafure  fupplicd  by  the 
coiivohitions  of  the  vafa  dcjcnnt'ia,  and  by  the  fmall 
diilance  betwixt  the  fcceniing  and  excretory  organs. 
The  iwo pe/us  contribute  alfo  very  much  to  their  Ihort 
coition  ;  at  which  time  the  opening  of  the  uterus  into 
the  cloaca  is  very  much  dilated,  that  the  etrcCt  of  the 
femen  on  the  vitelli  may  be  the  greater. 

A  hen  will  of  herfelf  indeed  lay  eggs  ;  but  thefe 
are  not  i.tipregnated,  and  yet  appear  entirely  com- 
plete, eX'Cpt  that  the  fmall  black  fpot,  which  comis 
afterwards  10  be  the  rudiments  of  tlie  chick,  is  not 
here  to  be  obferved. 

After  having  obferved  the  contents  of  the  abdomen 
and  thorax,  we  next  proceed  to  examine  the  parts  a- 
bout  the  neck  and  head. 

Thefe  creatures,  as  was  obferved  of  fowls  in  gene- 
ral, have  no  teeth.  Some,  indeed,  have  an  appear- 
ance of  teeth;  but  tlffc  are  only  fmall  procelics  or 
ferrx  riling  out  from  the  mand'ble,  without  any  loc- 
ket, &c.  which  would  have  been  needlei's,  as  they 
f.vallow  their  food  entire.  But  lhe'\r  to >i^u  is  made 
pretty  firm,  left  it  Ihould  be  hurt  by  the  (harp  points 
of  the  grain  they  feed  on.  It  is  of  a  triangular  fi- 
gure, and  pointed  before;  and  as  by  their  depending 
pofture  their  mea:  is  in  hazard  of  falling  out  of  their 
months,  to  prevent  this  there  ire  feveral  fmall  point- 
ed papills  ftanding  out  upon  their  tongue  and  pa- 
late, with  their  points  inclined  backwards,  allowing 
an  eafy  palFage  to  the  food,  but  hindering  it  to  re- 
turn. 

We  have  here  no  velr/mpalat'ni'nn,  u-ouia,  or  epiglot- 
tis;  and  in  place  of  two  large  h  des  opening  into  the 
nofe,  there  is  only  a  long  narrow  rima  fupplied  with 
pretty  ftrong  mufcles,  and  fuch  another  f  ipplies.  the 
place  of  a  glottis.  The  creature  has  a  power  of  Ihut- 
tinff  both  at  pleafnre  ;  and  the  nature  of  their  food 
fecms  not  only  to  exempt  them  fro'u  the  hazard  of  its 
getting  into  the  nofe  or  trachea,  but  ii^  fliarp  points 
would  hurt  an  uvula,  or  epiglottis,  if  they  l;ad  any. 
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Hence    we   fee    with    what   diHiculty  they    fwallow   OfTowls. 

dou^h  or  other  fort  of  food   that  can  be  eafily  n.o.dded  ' "' ' 

into  any  form.  \V  hen  we  examine  the  upper  end  of 
the  trachea,  we  obl'ervea  rima  gloitidis  with  nuilciilar 
lides,  which  may  act  in  preventing  the  food  or  driiik 
from  palling  into  the  lungs,  for  there  is  no  epiglottis 
as  in  man  and  quadrupeds. 

Their  tvv.'«;//;«  is  more  cellular  and  cavernous  tliail  Criinium. 
ours.  ^^  this  means  their  heads  are  light,  yet  llrong 
enough  to  relilt  external  injuries;  for  the  enlarging 
the  diameter  of  bones  contributes  to  their  ftrcngth. 
Viy  this  cavernous  cranium  the  organ  of  fmelling  is 
fiippofed  to  be  confiderably  enlarged;  and  further, 
fiuging  birds,  as  is  ol^fcrved  hy  Mr  Ray  and  Mr  Dcr- 
ham,  have  this  cavernous  flructure  of  the  brain  ftill 
more  oblervable  :  and  we  are  told  that  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  conimunicaies  with  the  cells:  but  this 
feems  rather  founded  on  theory  than  matter  of  fact. 
Their  brain  is  covered  with  the  common  membranes, 
but  its  external  furlace  is  not  formed  into  fo  many 
gyraeor  convolutions  as  ours.  Its  anterior  part  is  quite 
folid,  of  a  ciiieritious  colour,  and  fo  far  has  a  relem- 
blance  of  the  corpora  fsriata  as  10  give  rife  to  the  c'- 
faclory  nerves.  The  whole  of  it  appears  to  us  as  im- 
perfect, and  we  can  fcarce  determine  v.  hether  there  be 
any  thing  analogous  to  a  third  or  fourth  ventricle  :  \\v\- 
iher  iht  corpus  caitofi!»i,jor>iix,  nates,  or  tcjles,  ire.  can 
be  obferved  here  ;  which  parts  therefore  cannot  be 
imagined  as  abfolutely  neceliiiry  for  the  functions  of 
life,  fiiice  we  find  thefe  creatures  perform  them  ftif- 
ficitrntly  well.  We  may  perhaps  think  ilufe  ferve  a 
particular  ufe  in  man,  who  is  a  rational  creatuie;  but 
then  quadrupeds  enjoy  them  in  common  with  men. 
Tlufe  protuberances,  &c.  feem  rather  to  depend  on 
the  different  difpofition  of  the  feveral  par's,  being  va- 
rioully  connected  and  meeting  in  different  diredlions 
in  dirfcrent  places,  than  their  being  abfolutely  neccf- 
fary  for  any  particular  life  ;  and  the  ufcs  that  have 
been  aiFigned  to  different  parts  of  the  brain  by  authors, 
feem  to  have  no  foundation  but  in  the  author's  fancy.  j,. 

Their  organ  o\  fii,eUing  is  very  large,  and  \\  ell  pro-  The  organ 
vided  vviih  nerves,  hence  they  have  this  fenfation  very  of  imell- 
acute.     Ravens  and  other  birds  ot  prey  give  a   fure  '"S- 
proof  of  this,  by  their  being  able  to  find  out  their  prey, 
though  concealed  from  their  light  and  at  a  couiider- 
able  diltance. 

Tho  e  birds  that  grope  for  their  food  in  the  waters, 
m.ud,  &c.  have  large  nerves,  which  run  quite  to  the 
end  of  their  bills,  by  which  they  find  out  and  diftin- 
guilh  their  food. 

i  he  anterior  part  of  their  (;)■<'■'  (inflead  of  having  the 
fclerotic  coat  continued,  fo  as  to  make  near  a  fphcre  as 
in  us)  turns  all  uf  a  fudden  flat;  fo  that  here  the 
fi-lerotic  makes  but  half  a  fphcre;  and  the  cornea  rifes 
up  afterwards,  being  a  pnr  ion  of  a  very  fmall  and  di- 
flinft  fphcre  lb  that  in  thefe  creatures^fhere  is  a  much 
gi  eater  difference  bciwn'xt  the  f'-lcrotic  and  cormia  than 
in  us.  Hence  their  eyes  do  not  jut  out  of  their  heads, 
asin  man  and  quadrupeds  As  inoft  of  thefe  creatures 
are  continually  employed  in  hedges  and  thi'-kets,  tliere- 
fore,  that  their  eyes  might  be  feciired  ironi  thefe  inju- 
ries, as  well  as  from  too  much  li^ht  when  flyinii  in  the 
face  of  the  fun,  there  is  a  very  elegant  mechanifm  in 
their  eyes.  A  membrane  rifes  from  the  internal  can- 
L  1  2  thus. 
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Of  Fowls,  thus,  which  acplcafure,  like  a  curtain,  can  be  made  to 

' ^^—^  cover  the  whole  eye  ;   and  this  by  means  of  a   proper 

niiifcle  that  rifes  trora  the  Iclerotic  coat,  and  paliiug 
round  the  optic  nerves,  runs  through  the  iniifculus  ocnli 
attoU-m  (by  which  however  tJic  optic  nerves  are  not 
comprelVcd)  and  palpebru,  to  be  iiil'trted  into  the  edge 
of  this  membrane.  Whenever  this  mulcle  cealcs  to 
acl,  the  membrane  by  its  own  elauicity  again  difcovers 
the  eye.  This  coveriiigis  neither  pellucid  nor  opaque, 
both  which  would  have  been  equally  inconvenient  :  but 
being  fomewhat  tranl'par<  nt,  allows  as  many  rays  to  en- 
ter as  to  make  any  objcd:  jult  vilible,  and  it  is  lufficient 
to  direiit  them  in  their  progreihon.  By  means  of  this 
membrane  it  is  that  the  eagle  is  fiiid  to  look  at  the  fun. 
(^ladrupeds  alio,  as  we  mentioned  before,  haveafmall 
7i:ti>i'iiraua  n'lQituns, 

Befides,  all  fowls  have  another  particularity,  the  life 

of  which    is  not  fo  well    underllood  ;   and   that  is,  a 

defcnption  -j.^^y   j^jj^,,.   ^lack   triano;ular  purfe,  riling  from  the 

nnil  nips.  f  *  ^^,       .  .       J^  ,  r       ^ 

bottom  of  their  eyejuft  at  the  entry  ot  the  optic 
nerve,  and  llrctched  out  into  their  vitreous  humour, 
and  one  would  imagine  it  gave  fome  threads  to  the 
cryftalline.  To  this  the  French  (who  probably  were 
the  tin!  who  took  notice  of  it  in  their  dilfeAions  be- 
fore the  Royal  Academy )  gave  the  name  aibuurfc  i:oh\-. 
This  may  poliibly  ferve  to  fuiibcate  lome  of  the  rays 
of  li-rht,  that  they  may  fee  objeiits  more  diftinclly  with- 
out hurting  their  eyes.  It  has  a  connection  with  the 
vitreous,  and  feems  to  be  joined  alio  to  the  cryilalline, 
humours.  Ifwefuppofe  it  to  have  a  power  of  con- 
tradion  (which  may  be  as  well  allowed  as  that  of  the 
iris).  It  may  fo  alter  the  poliiion  of  the  vitreous  and 
cryilalline  humours,  that  the  rays  from  any  body  may 
not  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  cryftalline  ;  and  this 
feems  to  benecellary  iu  them,  lincc  they  cannot  change 
the  figure  of  the  anterior  part  of  their  eye  fo  much  as 
we  can  do  :  and  as  this  animal  is  expofcd  often  to  too 
great  a  number  of  rays  of  light,  fo  they  have  no 
tapetum,  but  have  the  bottom  of  their  eye  wholly  black 
on  the  retina  ;  and  in  confequcnce  of  this,  fowls  fee 
very  ill  in  the  dark. 

They  have  no  external  ear  ;  but  in  place  thereof  a 
tuft  of  very  fine  feathers  covering  the  -.ucatus  aud'ito- 
r'r.a,  which  e.ifily  allows  the  rays  of  found  to  pafs  tliem, 
and  likewife  prevents  duft  or  any  iufecl  from  getting 
in.  An  external  ear  would  have  been  inconvenient  in 
their  paffing  through  thickets,  aiul  in  dying,  &c.  A 
liquor  is  fcparated  in  the  external  part  of  the  ear,  or 
■meatus  aiidltonus,  to  lubricate  the  paflage,  and  further 
prevent  the  entrance  of  any  infecfs,  &c.  The  vu7n- 
iranatytni-ani  n  coYwcx.  externally;  and  no  mulcles 
are  fixed  to  the  b-mes  of  their  ear,  which  are  ratiicrof 
a  cartilaginous  confiftence  :  any  tremulous  motions 
imprelfed  on  the  air  are  com— unicatcd  in  thefe  crea- 
tures merely  Ixy  the  fpring  and  elallicity  of  thefe  bones; 
fo,  probably,  the  membrane  is  not  fo  ilretchcd  as  in  the 
human  ear  by  mufcles.  The  femicircular  canals  are 
very  dlflinit,  and  eafily  prepared. 

Sect.  III.      Anatomy  of  a  Cani'vororis  Birr!. 

We  come  next  to  the  birds  of  prey,  and  for  an  ex- 
ample (hall  take  a  flannel  or  fmall  hawk.  The  princi- 
pal ditference  to  beobferved  in  them,  is  in  their  chy- 
lopoietic  vifcera,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from 
their  different  way  of  life. 
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Immediately  under  their  cLtvicles,  you  will  obferve  Of  Aqueous 
the  a'fophagus  expanded  into  their  ingliivies,  which  is   AniiruUs. 
proporiioiijlly  Icfs  than  in  the  granivorous  kind,  lince  "     j^. 
their  food  dots  not  (well  fo  mucii  by  maceration  ;  and  ingluvits. 
for  the   fame  reafon,  there  is  a  lefs  quantity  of  a  men- 
flruum  to  be  found  here.  j^g 

They  \viv<:ii.\ki3.vf)drici/iusfi/ccei:tiiriiit:,s,  pkiuiful-  Veiitricu- 
ly  rcliored  with  glands,  iituated  immediately  above  their  lus  fucceii- 
ilomach,  which  we  fee  here  is  thin  and  luufculo-mcm-  '""^'"s. 
branous,  othcrwilc  than  in  the  granivorous  kind  :    and 
this  difference,  which  is  almoft  the  only  one  we  fhall 
find  betwixt  the  two  different  fpecics  of  fowls,  is  eafi- 
ly accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  their  fooJ,  which 
requires  lefs   attrition,   being  ealicr  of  digeflion   than 
that  of  the  other  kind  ;  neverthelefs,  it  feems  requifite 
it  Ihould  be  ftronger  than  the    human,   to  compenlate 
the  want  of  abdominal  mufcles,  which  are  here  very 
thin.  135 

The  fame  mechanifm  obtains  in  this  crciture's  rV/t.- luteftiiia. 
cicnirfii  that  wc  have  hitherto  obfervtd.  As  being  3 
carnivorous  animal,  its  guis  are  proportioiially  Ihortcr 
than  thole  of  the  granivorouskind  ;  for  the  rcalon  firll 
given,  viz.  its  food  being  more  liable  to  corrupt,  there- 
fore not  proper  to  be  long  detained  in  the  houy  ;  and 
for  that  rcafoii  it  has  no  intefUna  caca,  of  which  the 
other  Ipecies  of  fowls  have  a  pair.  The  differeucc  in 
their  wings,  beaks,  and  cUws,  are  obvious;  and  have 
been  already  in  fome  meafure  obferved. 

Chat.  III.  The  Anatomy  of  Aqueous  Anhnah. 
Sect.  1.     Oj  the  Amphibious  Tribe. 

Aq^ueous  animals  are  generally  divided  into  fnch  i4» 
ashavelungs,  and  fuch  as  want  them.  The  firll  fpe- 
cies  differ  fo  inconlideraMy  from  an  ox  or  any  other 
quadruped,  that  a  few-  obl'crvaiions  may  be  futHcient  to 
give  an  idea  of  their  internal  ftrneT;nre  ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  Ihall  firll  examine  that  fpecies  of  them  which 
mofl  refembles  man  in  the  internal  ftrudlure,  the  tor- 
toife.  j^j 

\.  Tortoife.     The  covering  of  this   animal  is  com- Their  fhell 
pofed  of  a  Ihell  fo  remaikably  hard  and  firm  in  its  tex-  or  cove- 
ture,    that    a  loaded  waggon  m.-iy  go  over   it   without  ling,  &c. 
hurting    the  ihell  or  the   animal    within   it.     In  the 
young  animal,  this  (hell  grows  harder  in   proportion 
as  its  contents  expand  ;  and  this  creature  never  changes 
its  n-jtll  as    fome  otlurs  do  ,   hence   it  was   neceflary 
for  it  to  be  made  up  of  different  pieces;  and  ihclV  arc 
more  or  lef^,  difiinci;  in  diifercnt  animals.     Their  ftet 
are  fmall  and  weak;  auj  they  are  ex;'eedingly  How  in 
motion. 

It  has  neither  tongue  nor  teeth;  to  make  up  for 
which,  iheir  lips  are  fo  hard  as  to  be  able  to  break  al- 
moft tlie  hardfil  bodies. 

The  aliment.try  canal  very  much  refembles  that  of 
the  former  clafs. 

The  p'incipal  difference  is  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  heart  has  two  diflintl  auricles,  without 
any  communication;  and  under  thefe,  there  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  ventricles  fimilar  in  Ihape  to  thofc  of 
the  fonncr  clafs  ;  but  they  may  be  conlidercd  as  one 
cavity;  for  the  ventricle  fends  out  not  only  ihe  pul- 
monary artery,  but  likewife  the  aorta  :  for  there  is  a 
pall'age  in  tjie  feptum,  by  which  the  ventricles  com- 
municate £reely,  and  the  blood  pafles  from  the  left 

into 
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Of  Aqueous  into  the   right  one.     From  the  aorta  the  blood  re- 
Animals,  turns  into  the  right  auricle,  while  that  from  the  piihiio- 
'  nary  artery   returns  to   the  left  auricle,  Iroin    which 
it  is  fent  to  the   left  ventricle,  Sec.  fo  that  only  a  part 
of  the    blood   is  fent    to    the   lungs,    the    relt  gonig 
immediately  into  the  aorta  ;  hence   the   aninnil  is  not 
under  the  nccelhty  of  breathing  lb  often   as  oiherwife 
it  wouKi  be. 
rli)  d-  .-r        from  the  bafe  of  the   right  ventricle  goes  out   the 
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puhiionary  artery  and  aorta.  The  piilraonaiy  ar- 
tery is  fpent  upon  the  lungs.  The  aorta:  may  be 
laid  to  be  three  in  number  :  for  the  aorta  iiniltra  af- 
cends  through  the  pericardium  in  company  with  the 
pulmonary  artery  ;  and  afterwards  turns  down,  and 
lends  off  a  conliderable  branch,  which  fpliis  into 
two;  one  of  which  joins  the  right  aorta,  while  the 
other  is  diflributed  upon  the  liver,  flomach,  intc- 
ilines,  &c.  What  remains  of  this  aorta  runs  to  the 
kidneys  or  polferior  cxtrcmiiies  of  that  fide.  An  aor- 
ta defcendcns,  &C. afierpiercingthepcricardium,  runs 
down  and  comraunicaics  willi  the  branch  already  men- 
tioned, is  dillributed  upjn  the  right  kidney  and  infe- 
rior extremity,  and  alio  upon  the  LiladJer  and  parts  of 
generation.  An  aorta  afccndens,  after  getting  out  of 
[he  pericardium,  fupplies  the  jbre-legs,  neck,  and 
head.  The  blood  in  the  fuperior  part  of  tlie  body  re- 
turns to  the  right  auricle  by  twojugular  veins,  which 
unite  after  perforating  the  pericardium.  From  the 
inferior  part,  it  returns  to  the  fame  auricle  by  two 
large  veins  ,  one  on  the  right  fide  receives  the  blood 
in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  ;  the  otlier  on  the  left  lide 
receives  the  blood  in  the  left  lobe,  and  alio  a  trunk 
which  correfponds  with  the  inferior  vena  cavainother 
animals.  The  pulmonary  velfels  run  in  the  left  auricle 
in  th.e  common  way. 

The  abforbent  iyfi:em  in  the  turtle,  like  that 
in  the  former  clafs,  conllfts  of  lacieals  and  lym- 
phatics, with  their  common  trunks  the  thoracic  duels  ; 
but  differs  trom  it  in  having  no  obvious  lymphatic 
glands  on  any  part  of  its  body,  nor  plexus  formed  at 
the  termination  in  the  red  veins. 

The  iiifteau  accoinpa-iy  the  biood-vclTels  upon  the 
jnefentery,  and  form  frequent  net  works  acrofs  thefe 
veifels  :  near  the  ro'it  of  the  roefencery  a  plexus  is 
foiined,  which  communicates  with  the  lymphatics 
coming  from  the  kidneys  and  parts  near  the  anus.  At 
the  root  of  the  mefentery  on  rhe  left  lide  of  the  fpine, 
the  lymphatics  of  the  fpleen  join  the  lacleals  ;  and  im- 
mediately above  this  a  pkxiis  is  formed,  which  lies 
upon  the  right  aorta.  From  this  plexus  a  large  branch 
arifcs,  which  palTes  behind  the  right  aorta  to  the  left 
fide,  and  gets  before  the  left  aorta,  where  it  allilts  in 
forming  a  very  large  receptarulnm,  which  lies  upon 
that  artery. 

From  this  recepiaculnm  arife  the  thoracic  dufls. 
Fto":  its  right  (ide  goes  o^.e  trunk,  which  is  joined  by 
that  large  branch  that  came  from  the  plexus  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  right  aorta,  and  then  palff  s  over  the  fpine. 
This  trunk  is  the  thoracic  duel  of  the  right  fide  ;  lor 
having  got  to  the  right  fide  of  the  fpine,  it  runs  up- 
wards, on  the  infide  of  the  right  aorta,  towards  the 
right  fubclavian  vein:  and  when  it  has  advanced  a 
little  above  the  lungs,  it  divides  into  branches,  which 
near  the  fame  place  ..re  j"'''ed  by  a  large  branch,  that 
comes  up  on  the  outfidc  of  the  aorta.     From  this  part, 
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upwards,   ihofe  veifels   divide  and  fi.bdividf,  and  art  Of  ■\qucout 
aUerwards joined  l-,y  ihr  lymph-nicsot  the  neck,  which    An.malt. 

likevvii'e  foi  m  branches  before  they  join  iliofc  from  be-  * ^ ' 

low.  vSo  that  between  the  thoracic  duel  and  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  fame  fide  of  the  neck,  a  very  intricate 
net-work  is  formed  ;  from  which  a  branch  goes  into 
the  angle  between  the  jiigidar  vein,  and  the  lower  part 
or  trunk  of  the  fubclavian.  Tjiis  branch  lies  therclorc 
on  the  iiilide  of  the  jugular  vein,  whilll  another  gets  to 
the  outlide  of  it,  and  feems  to  terminate  in  it,  a  little 
above  the  angle,  between   that   vein   and   the    fubcla- 

^'^"-  144 

Into  the  above  mentioned  rcceptacnlum  tlie  lyni-I-ynipha- 
phaticsof  the  liomach  and  duodenum  likcwifc  enter. t'<^s. 
Thofcof  the  duodenum  run  by  the  fide  of  the  pan- 
creas, and  probably  receive  its  lymphatics  and  a  part 
of  thofe  ot  the  liver.  The  lymphatics  of  the  fioniach 
and  duodenum  have  very  numerous  anaflomofcs,  and 
form  a  beautiful  net-work  on  the  artery  which  they 
accompany.  From  this  receptaculuin  likcwifc  (belides 
the  trunk  already  mentioned,  which  goes  to  the  right 
fide)  arife  two  other  trunks  pretty  equal  in  fize  ;  one 
of  which  runs  upon  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  upon 
the  right  fide  of  the  left  aorta,  till  they  come  vatliin 
twoor  three inchesof  the  left  fubckviaii  vein  ;  where 
they  join  behind  the  aorta,  and  form  a  luimber  of 
brandies  which  are  afterwards  joined  by  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  left  fide  of  the  neck  ;  fo  that  here  a  plexus 
is  formed  as  upon  the  right  fide.  From  this  plexus  a 
branch  illues,  which  opens  into  the  angle  betw  ecu  the 
jugular  and  fubclavian  vein.  145 

2.  Serpent  and Crrjcod'ue.   The  circulation  in  thefe  isCirculation 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  turtle  ;  but  we  find  only  one  ven- '"  f'^rpcnts, 
tricle.     The  blood  goes  from  tlie  right  auricle  to  the *^'^' 
ventricle  which  fends  out  the  pulmonaryaricry  and  aor- 
ta ;  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary  artery  returns  to  the 
left  auricle,   that  from  the  aorta  going  to  tltc  right  au- 
ricle, and  both  the  auricles  opening  into  ihe  ventricle. 
;;.   Frog  and  Lizard.     Thefe  difttr  from  the  former 
animals,  in  having  only  one   auricle  and  a  ventricle  : 
and  bcfidcs,   the  ventricle   fends    out  a  fingle   artery, 
which  afterwards  fplits  into  two  parts  ;  one  to  fupply 
the  lungs,  the  other  runs  to  all  the  rcfl  of  the   body  : 
from  the  lungs  and  from  the  other  pjris,  the  blood  re- 
turns into  the  auricle. 


Sect.  II.  Anatomy  of  Fi/Jn 
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Ok  thefe  we  may  firfl  obferve,  that  they  have  a  very  Cutic.-:ri, 
fl.rong  thick  cuticle,  covered  with  a  great  number  ol  '''"^'"■■'^  "» 
fcaleslaid  one  on  another  like  the  tiles  of  houfes.'*"^ ''""""■ 
This  among  other  arguments  is  fuppofed  to  prove  the 
human  epidermis  to  be  of  a  fquamou'  flrueiure  :  but 
thefcales  refcmble  the  hairs,  wool,  fe.uhcrs,&c.  of  the 
creatures  that  live  in  air  ;  and  below  thel'e  we  obferve 
their  proper  cuticula  and   cutii. 

The  generality  of  fiflies,  particularly   thofe  fhaped 
like  the  cod,   haddock,  &c.  have  a   line   running  on        j 
each  fide.     Thefe  lines  open  externally  by  a  number  g^^j^,'',,,; 
of  dudts,  which  throw  out  a  mucous  or  llimy  fuL  fiance  how  per- 
that  keeps  them  foft  and   clammy,  and  feems  to    fcrve  formed, 
the  fame  purpofe  with  the  mucous  glands  or  duds  which  ^Jeveral 
are  pkT-ed  v  ithin  many  of  our  internal  orj^ans.  ufesof 

In  the  next  place,  ihefe  creatures  have  neither  ante- ^^^"^^3;] 
rior  nor  port erior  extremities,  as  quadrupeds  and  fowls  ;  arr-'bag'C 
for  their  progrelEon  is  pei-formcd  in  a  difTcrcnt    way  &c, 

from 
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01  Aqueous  from  either  of  thofe  fpccies  ol  animals  ;  for  thii  piu- 
i\nimals.  p^jfe  tliey  arc  provijed  willimaciiincb,  properly  coiuill- 
^  iiig  of  a  great  number  or  elaltic  btauis,  coiuitcied  to 
oac  another  by  firm  membraiieb,  ami  withaiail  ot  the 
lameicxttire  ;  tncir  fpine  is  very  inovcaulc  towards  the 
poiherior  part,  and  the  Itroiigci  niulclcsof  tiitjr  b-jdits 
are  iiii'cned  there.  Tlitir  tails  are  io  framed  as  co 
coiiiraL:t  to  a  narrow  fpacc  when  drawn  toji^etiier  to  ei- 
ther tide,  and  to  expand  again  when  drawn  to  a  llraight 
line  with  their  bodies,  fo,  by  the  allutancc  of  this 
broadtail,  and  the  tins  on  tiieir  lides,  they  make  their 
progreliiun  much  in  the  func  way  as  a  boat  with  oars 
on  its  lides  and  rudder  at  its  Hern.  The  perpendicu- 
lar tins  fituated  on  the  fjpenor  part  of  their  body  kiep 
them  w  ^i/«////'Wo,  hindering  the  beliy  trom  turning 
uppermoll :  which  it  would  readily  do,  becaiiie  of  the 
air  bag  in  the  abdomen  reiuierir.g  their  belly  fpecihcal- 
ly  lighter  than  their  back  ;  but  by  the  reliltauce  thefe 
fins  meet  with  when  inclined  to  cither  tide,  they  are 
kept  with  their  backs  always  nppcrmoil. 

The  belt  account  of  this  mattei-,  we  have  in  the  trea- 
tlfc  before  mentioned,  viz.  Bonluus  d^-  hictu  Jnuiuiunm 
cap.   25. 

It  maybe  next  obferved,  that  thefe  creatures  have 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  n^ck,  feeing  thty  feck 
their  food  in  an  horizontal  W'ay,  and  can  move  tlieir 
bodies  either  upwards  or  downwards,  as  they  have 
occalion,  by  the  contraftion  or  dilatation  of  ihe  air- 
bag  ;  a  long  neck,  js  it  wo  ild  hinder  their  progrcfS-m, 
would  be  very  dilauvaulugeuus  in  the  element  t.iey 
live  in. 

The  abJomen  is  covered  on  the  inferior  part  with  a 
black- coloured  thin  membrane  refembling  our  perito- 
nenni.  It  is  divided  from  the  thorax  by  a  thin  mem- 
branous partition,  which  has  no  mufcular  appearance  ; 
fo  that  we  have  now  leen  two  dirt'erent  forts  of  animals 
that  have  no  mufcular  diaphragm. 

Thefe  creatures  are  not  provided  with  /t?..'//' proper 
for  breaking  their  aliment  into  finall  morfcls,  as  the 
food  they  tife  is  generally  fmall  filhes,  or  other  animals 
that  need  no  trituration  in  the  mouth,  but  fpontaneonf- 
ly  and  gradually  dillolve  into  a  liquid  ch^le.  Their 
teeth  fcrve  to  grafp  their  prey,  and  hinder  the  creatures 
they  have  once  catchedfroni  efcaping  again.  Kor  the 
fame  purpofe,  the  internal  cartilaginous  bafis  of  the 
bronchi,  and  the  two  round  bodies  lituated  in  the  po- 
flerior  part  of  the  jaws,  have  a  great  number  of  tenter- 
hooks lixed  into  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  thai  any 
thing  can  ealily  getdown,  but  is  hindered  from  getting 
back.  The  water  that  is  necellk'ily  taken  in  along 
with  the'r  food  in  too  great  quantities  to  be  received 
into  their  jaws  in  deglutition,  pafles  betwixt  the  inter- 
flices  of  lite  bronchi  and  the  llap  that  covers  them. 
The  comprelFion  of  the  water  on  the  bronchi  is  of  con- 
liderable  ufe  to  the  creature,  as  we  fhall  explain  by 
and  by. 

The  vfaphagus  in  thefe  creatures  is  very  fltort,  and 
fV^"'^r'^''  '"'^^rcely  diftinguilhed  from  their  llomach,  feeing  'heir 
menftr/ni^  '"""'^  ''^^  aImo(l  equally  in  both.  The  (lomach  is  of  an 
oblong  figure.  There  are  commonly  found  fmall  liflies 
in  the  flomach  of  large  ones  flill  retaining  their  na- 
tural form  ;  but  when  touched,  they  mtlt  dow  n  into  a 
jelly.  From  this,  and  the  great  quantity  of  liquors 
poured  into  iheir  ftomichs,  we  may  conclude,  th.;' di- 
gefliou  is  folcly  brought  about  in  them  by  the  dillolving 
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power  of  a  mciutruum,  and  that  uo  trituration  happens  Ci    quious 
here.  .^Din.aU. 

'1  he^g'.v^jin  thefe  animals  are  very  fliort,  niak'ngoiily " 

three  turns;   the  laft  of  which  ends  in  the  eon.niun  j,  j^'j^'", 

cloaca  for  the  feces,  urine,  and  Itmen,  lituaitu  aLout 

the  ndddle  or  the  interior  part  01  tlieir  bodies.  151 

'I'o  w  hat  we  call  fai.crcas,  iome  give  the  name  of  Pancreas. 
iiit.Jiinnlu  caca :  it  coiUills  of  a  very  great  number  of 
fmall  threads,  like  lo  many  little  wuni.s,  which  all  ter- 
minate at  hit  in  tv.o  larger  canals  that  open  into  the 
firll  gut,  and  pour  into  it  a  vilcous  lujuoi  much  about 
the  place  whei  e  the  biliary  duets  enter.  That  kind  of 
pancreas  lormed  of  intellinula  c^ecais  peculiar  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  ot  lilhcs  ;  for  the  cartilaginous,  broad,  and 
tlat  kind,  as  the  ikate,  folc,  doundcr,  hue.  have  a  pan- 
creas relembling  that  01  the  loimer  elafs  of  aidn.als. 
Their  inteltints  are  connetted  to  the  back-bone  by  a 
membrane  analogous  to  a  mcfcntciy.  1^2 

Their  t'lvtr  is\cry  large,  ol  a  v\hitifli  colour,  and  lies  l.ivcr,gall- 
ainiolt  in  the  left  lide  wholly,  and  contains  a  great  deal  lila<3der, 
of  fat  or  oil.  ^^"^  ''•<^''" 

1  he  gail-biadder  is  fitu.ited  a  conliderable  way  from  ^^^' 
their  li\er;  and  ftnds  out  a  canal,  the  cyllic  du6l, 
w  inch  joins  with  tlie  hep  tic  duiSl  jult  at  the  entry  into 
tlie  gut.  Some  hbres  being  obfeived  llretched  from 
the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder,  but  Mithoiii  any  apparent 
cavity,  the  bile  was  luppofed  not  to  be  carried  into  the 
gall-bladder  in  the  ulual  v\ay,  but  that  it  m.ult  either 
be  fecerntd  on  the  lides  ot  the  lac,  or  regurgitate  into 
it  from  the  canalis  choledochus  It  is  certain,  how  ever, 
that  hcpato-eyliie  diifts  exilt  in  iilh  as  well  as  in  fowls. 
This,  lor  example,  is  very  obvious  in  the  fain  on,  where 
large  and  dill irft  due'ts  run  fioin  the  biliary  dtiils  of 
the  liver,  and  open  into  the  gall  bladder.  j,. 

The  fpUeii  is  placed  near  the  back-bone,  and  at  a  SpUtn,  in 
place  where  it  is  (ubjcdtcd  to  an  alternate  preilurt  fn  m  u'e  drawn 
the  conllrietion  and  dilatation  of  the  air  bag,  whith  is  f""i  '"'^- 
litnaied  in  the  neighbourhood.     Since,  in  all  the  dif-  ^^i'" 
ferent  animals  we  have  uilleeted,  we  find  the  fplcer-  at- 
tached to  fomewhat  that  may  give  it  a  conquallaticn  ; 
as  in  the  human  fubject  and  quadruped,',,  it  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  diaphragm  ;   in  fov\ls.  it  i.s  placed  leiwixt 
the  back-lone,   the   liver,  and  ilomach  ;   in  tiflies,  it 
lies  on  the  faccus  aerius  :  and  fincc  we  f"nd  it  fo  well 
ferved  with   blood-veflcls,  and   all  its  bUod  returning 
into  the  liver  ;  we  mud  not  conclude  the  fpkm  10  be 
an  ihiiiilc  po)u'!is,  only  to  ferve  as  a  balance  10  the  ani- 
mal pro  crquilihrto,  but  particularly  deligi.ed  for  prepa- 
ring the  blood  of  the  liver.  j^^, 

The  (uily  organs  if  general  ion  in  this  animal  arc  two  Organs  of 
b:igs  lituated  in  the  abdomen  iniiting  near  the  pudi  x.  generation. 
Thefe  in  ihe  male  are  filled  with  a  whitidi  firm  fub- 
flance  called  the  OT/VV,  and  in  the  female  with  an  infi- 
nite number  of  little  ova  cluftered  together,  of  a  red- 
diih  yellow  colour,  called  the  roe.  Eoth  thefe  at 
fpawning-time  we  find  very  much  diflended  ;  whereas 
at  another  time  the  male  organs  ran  fcarce  be  difim- 
guiflied  from  the  leniale  ;  nor  is  there  any  proper  iii- 
ftrument  in  the  male  for  throwing  the  ii;:ed  inti  the  or- 
gans of  the  female,  as  in  other  creatures.  Me  fhall  not 
take  upon  us  to  determine  the  way  w  hereby  the  fcnalc 
fperm  is  impregnated:  but  we  find  that  ihe  fpawn  of 
frogs  ronlills  in  the  fmall  fpccks  wrapped  up  in  a  whi- 
tilli  glutinous  liquor ;  ihele  fpecksare  the  rudin.tnts 
of  the  young  frogs,  which  are  iiouriflicd  in  that  liiji  or 
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ciU  they  are  able  to  go  in  fcarch  ot  their  food.  In  tlic 
fame  way,  the  ova  of  iilhcsare  thrown  out  and  dcjinii- 
ted  in  the  fand,  the  male  being  for  the  moil  part  jcaJy 
to  impre;;nate  them,  and  they  are  incubated  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun.  It  is  curious  enough  to  remark  uiih 
what  care  they  feck  for  a  proper  place  to  dtpohLC  tlieir 
ova,  by  fwimming  to  the  ihallow,  wlierethey  can  better 
enjoy  tlie  fun's  rays,  and  Ihnn  the  large  jaws  of  other 
lilhcs.  The  river-rilhes,  again,  fpawn  in  fomc  creek 
free  from  the  hazard  of  the  iraptluous  llrcam.  But 
whether  this  mixture  be  brought  about  in  fillies  by  a 
fimple  application  of  the  genitals  to  each  other,  or  if 
both  or  them  throw  out  their  liquors  at  the  fame  time 
in  one  place,  and  thus  bring  about  the  defued  mixture, 
it  is  not  eaiy  to  determine.  Spallanzani  has  found, 
that  the  eggs  of  frogs,  toads,  and  water  mewts,  are 
not  fecundated  in  the  body  of  the  female  ;  that  the 
male  emits  his  femen  upon  the  fpawn  while  it  is  flowing 
from  the  female  ;  and  that  the  foetus  pre-exifts  in  the 
body  of  the  female  :  but  whether  impregnation  takes 
place  in  the  fame  manner  in  fillies,  he  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine,  though  he  fecnis  to  think  it  pro- 
baiile.  Thefc  creatures  are  lb  Ihy,  that  that  we  cannot 
ealily  get  to  obferve  their  way  of  copulation,  and  are 
confequenily  but  little  acquaiiiied  with  their  natural 
hidory.  Frogs,  it  is  very  evident,  do  not  copulate  ; 
at  leall  no  farther  than  to  allow  both  fexes  an  oppor- 
tunity ot  throwing  their  fperm.  Early  in  the  fpring 
the  male  is  found  for  fcveral  days  in  clofe  contact  upon 
the  back  of  the  female,  with  his  fore  legs  round  her 
body  i.i  fuch  a  manner  that  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
fep irate  them,  but  there  is  no  communicaiion.  At 
this  rime  the  female  lays  her  fpawn  in  lonie  place  that 
is  moll  fecu'v,  while  die  male  emiis  his  fpcrm  upon 
the  female  Ipavvn. 

iitt:-  rain.ig  up  the  black  peritoneum  in  fifties,  there 
comes  in  view  Oil  oblong  white  membr.uions  bag,  in 
which  there  is  noihing  contained  but  a  quantity  of 
elaflic  air.  This  is  thef:'jbiim!i/g-biciddi:r  :  it  lies  clofe 
to  the  back-bone  ;  and  has  a  pretty  ftrong  mufcular 
coat,  whereby  it  can  contrail  itfelf.  By  contracting 
this  bag,  and  condenliug  the  air  within  it,  they  can 
make  their  bodies  fpecirically  heavier  than  water,  and 
fo  readily  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  where  as  the  mufcular 
fibres  cealiug  to  aft,  the  sir  is  again  dilated,  and  they 
become  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  and  fo  fwim 
above.  According  to  the  difterent  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion and  dilatariou  of  ihis  bladder,  they  can  keep  high- 
eror  lower  in  ihc  water  at  pbafure.  Pence  flounders, 
foles,  raia  or  Ikaie,  and  furh  other  filhes  as  want  this 
fac,  are  foaid  always  grovelling  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Water  :  it  is  owing  to  this  that  dead  filhes)  unlcfs  this 
membrane  has  been  previoully  broke)  are  found  fwim- 
ming a-top,  the  mufcular  fires  then  cealing  to  aft, 
and  that  with  their  bellies  upptrmoft  ;  for  the  liack- 
bone  cannot  yiel  I,  and  the  dillended  fic  is  protruded 
into  the  abdnmen,  and  the  back  is  confequently  hca- 
vieft  at  its  upper  part,  according  to  their  poibire. 
There  is  ht  re  placed  a  glandular  fubftance,  containing 
a  good  quantity  of  red  lih'od;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that 'he  air  com  lined  in  the  fwimminjr  bladder  is  de- 
rived from  this  fuliflance.  From  the  anterior  pirt  of 
the  bag  go  out  t.vo  ^i-oc.-^M  or  app^n'ices,  whi'^h.  ac- 
cording to  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  academy,  ter- 


minate in  their  fauces  :  In  a  variety  of  other  filhes  we 
hud  corainunicaiion  with  Ibmc  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  parti. ularly  the  ocfophagus  and  floniach.  The 
lalmon  has  an  openijig  from  the  fore  end  of  the  air-bai"- 
into  the  oefopliagus,  which  is  fiirrounded  bv  a  kind  of 
mufcular  librcs.  The  herring  has  a  funnel -like  palfagc 
leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  fiomacli  into  the  air- 
bag  ;  bntitisnot  determined  whether  the  air  enters 
the  air-bag  by  this  opening,  or  comes  out  by  it;  the 
latter,  howc\  cr,  feems  to  be  the  more  probable  opi- 
nion, as  the  glandular  body  is  found  in  all  filhes, 
whereas  there  are  feveral  without  the  pafl'age  of  com- 
munication. 

At  the  fuperior  part  of  this  bag,  there  are  other  red- 
coloured  bodies  of  a  glandular  nature,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  kidneys.  From  them  the  urehrj  go 
down  to  their  infertion  in  the  vef.canriiiaria,  which  lies 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  urethra  is 
there  produced,  which  terminates  in  the  podcx. 

Thefe  lall-mentioned  parts  have  not  hitherto  been 
obferved  in  fome  fpecies  of  fillies  ;  whence  authors  too 
haftily  denied  them  in  all.  Thefe  creatures  have  a 
membranot/i  diafikragm,  whichforms  a  fac  in  which  the 
heart  is  contained.  It  is  very  tenfe,  and  almoft  per- 
pendicular to  the  vertebrse. 

'X\\c  heart  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  its  bafe 
downwards,  and  its  apex  nppernioft ;  which  fituation 
it  has  becaufe  ot  the  branchiae.  It  has  but  one  auncic 
and  one  'jcuti-icle,  becaufe  they  want  lungs  ;'  and  one 
great  artery.  The  fize  of  the  auricle  and  that  of  the 
ventricle  are  much  the  fame;  the  artery  fends  out 
mimberlefs  branches  to  the  branchiae  or  ivills.  And 
what  is  rather  curious,  this  artery,  inflead  of  fupport- 
ing  all  parts  as  in  the  frog,  is  diitributed  entirely  up- 
on the  gills  ;  every  branch  termiiiaiing  there,  and  be- 
coming fo  extremely  fmall  as  at  lafl  to  cfcape  the  na- 
ked eye. 

The  brauchite  lie  in  two  large  flits  at  eacli  fide  of 
their  heads,  and  feem  to  be  all  they  have  that  bears 
any  analogy  to  lungs.  Their  form  is  femicircular ; 
they  have  a  vail  number  of  ri  d  fibrillse  ilandingout  on 
each  lide  of  them  like  a  fringe,  and  very  much  refcmble 
the  vane  of  a  feather.  Thfft  brauchice  are  perpetually 
liiUjcfted  to  an  alternate  motion  and  prclfure  from  the 
water;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  \\e  have  not 
found  any  red  blood  but  in  places  fubjefted  to  this  al- 
ternate prciTure.  This  observation  will  help  us  in  ex- 
plaining the  action  of  the  lungs  upon  the  blood.  Over 
thefe  gills  there  is  a  large  flap,  allowing  a  conimunica- 
tinu  externally  ;  by  which  the  water  they  areub'iged  to 
take  into  their  mouths  with  their  food  rinds  an  exit 
without  palling  into  their  floma'h  :  it  isowing  to  thefe 
flaps  coming  fo  far  down  that  the  heart  is  laid  com- 
nio:  ly  to  be  fituatcd  in  their  heads.  'I  lie  blood  is  col- 
lefted  agaiu  from  the  gills  by  a  vafl  number  of  fmall 
veins,  fomcwhat  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  our  pulmo- 
nary vein  ;  but  inflead  of  going  back  to  the  heart  a 
fecond  time,  tliey  immediately  unite,  and  form  ai^  aor- 
tn  dtfcende  s,  without  the  interventioi.  of  an  auricle 
and  ventricle.  Kence  a  young  ar.uomift  may  be 
pu7,7led  to  find  out  the  power  by  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  from  the  gills  to  the  differ -nt  parts  01  the 
body  ;  but  llie  difficulty  will  be  conliderably  Irfl'i-ned 
when  we  conhder  the  manner  in  which  the  blor.d  is 
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Of  Aqueous  carried  through  the  liver  from  the  intellines  in  Diau 
Auiniais.  and  qiuJriipeds.  The  aorta  in  tilhes  tei;ds  otf  branch- 
*  "  '  es  which  i'upply  all  the  parts  of  the  body  excepting  the 
gills.  From  tne  extremity  of  thofe  branches  t:R-  blood 
returns  to  the  neart  fomcwhat  in  the  lame  manner  as  in 
the  former  clals  of  animals  ;  only  there  are  two  inte- 
rior venae  cavce,  whereas  the  former  has  but  one. 

Abfovk^nt  Syjiiin  in  F:jh,s.  We  (hall  take  the  had- 
dock as  a  general  example  :  for  the  other  hlhcs,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  fame  Ihape,  will  be  found  in  genc- 
i6i  ral  to  a^ree  with  it. 
Lymphatic  On  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  a  haddock,  immedi- 
veftls.  atcly  below  the  outer  Ikin,  a  lymphatic  velfcl  runs  up- 
wards from  the  anus,  and  receives  branches  from  the 
parictes  of  the  belly,  and  from  the  fin  below  the  anus  : 
near  the  head  this  lymphatic  paffcs  between  the  two 
peroral  fins  ;  and  having  got  above  them,  it  receives 
their  lymphatics.  It  then  goes  under  tlie  fymphylis  of 
the  two  bones  which  form  the  thorax,  where  it  opens 
into  a  net-work  of  very  large  lymphatics,  which  lie 
clofe  to  the  pericardium,  and  almoll  entirely  furrounds 
the  heart.  This  net-work,  belides  that  part  of  it  be- 
hind the  heart,  has  a  large  lymphatic  on  each  fide, 
which  receives  lymphatics  from  the  kidney,  runs  upon 
tlie  bones  of  the  thorax  backwards  ;  and  when  it  has  got 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  it  fends  oft"  a  large 
branch  from  its  infidc  to  join  the  thoracic  duft.  After 
detaching  this  branch,  it  is  joined  by  the  lymphatics 
of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  foon  after  by  a  lymphatic 
which  runs  upon  the  fide  of  the  fifn.  It  is  formed  of 
branches,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  penniform  appear- 
ance. 

Befides  thefe  branches,  there  is  another  fet  deeper 
which  accompanies  the  ribs.  After  the  large  lympha- 
tic has  been  joined  by  the  abovementioned  vell'els,  it 
receives  lymphatics  from  the  gills,  orbit,  nofe,  and 
mouth.  A  little  below  the  orbit,  another  net-work 
appears,  conlillinginpart  of  the  velfels  above  defcribed, 
and  of  the  thoracic  diift.  This  net-work  is  very  com- 
plete, fome  of  its  veffcls  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  nnifcles 
of  the  gills  ;  and  from  its  internal  part  a  trunk  is  fcnt 
i^j  out  which  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein. 
The  lac-  The  lacT:eals  run  on  each  fide  of  the  mefentcric  ar- 

teals.  teries,  anaftomofing  frequently  acrofs  ihoi'e  velfels.  The 

receptacuUun  into  which  they  enter  is  very  large,  in 
proportion  to  them  ;  and  conhifs  at  its  lower  part  of 
two  branches,  of  which  one  lies  between  the  duode- 
tiuni  and  llomach,  and  runs  a  little  way  upon  the  pan- 
creas, receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
.liofe  of  the  lower  part  of  the  flomach,  and  the  laifleals 
from  the  greateil  part  of  the  fmall  intellines.  The 
other  branch  of  the  receptaculnm  receives  the  lym- 
phatics from  the  reft  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  re- 
ceptaculum  formed  by  thefe  two  branches  lies  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  llomach,  and  is  join- 
ed by  fome  lymphatics  in  that  part,  and  alfo  by  fome 
from  the  found  and  gall-bladder,  which  in  this  fidi  ad- 
heres to  the  reccptaculum.  This  thoracic  duft  takes 
its  rife  from  the  reccptaculum,  and  lies  on  the  right 
iide  of  the  oefophagus,  receivino;  lymphatics  from  that 
part;  and  running  up  about  half  an  inch,  it  divides 
into  two  dufts,  one  of  which  palfes  over  the  oefo- 
phagus to  the  left  fide,  and  the  other  goes  flraight 
upon  the  right  fide,  palfes  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
i.idncy,  from  wliich  it  receives  fome  fmall  branches. 
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and   foou  afterwards   is  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  OfAqufouj 
large  lymphatic  that   lies  above  the  bone  of  the  tho-    AninaU. 
r;  X,  as   formerly  mentioned  :  near  this  part   it  like-  '       '^       ' 
wile  fends  off  a  braucii  to  join  the  duct  of  the  oppolite 
fide  ;  and  then,  a  little  higher,  is  joined  by  thole  large 
lymphatics  troni  the  upper  part  ot  the  gills,  and  from 
the  fauces. 

The  thoracic  duct,  after  being  joined  by  thefe  vef- 
fcls,  communicates  with  the  utt-work  near  the  orbit, 
where  its  lymph  is  mixed  with  that  ot  the  lymphatics 
from  the  polterior  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the  fuj'e-  ' 
riorfins,  belly,  &c.  and  then  from  this  net-work,  a  vef- 
fel  goes  into  the  jugular  vein  jull  below  the  orbit.  This 
lafl  velfel,  which  may  be  called  the  termination  of  the 
whole  fyflem,  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  net- 
work from  which  it  rifes  ;  and  indeed  the  lyniphatics 
of  the  part  are  fo  large,  as  to  exceed  by  far  the  iize  of 
the  fanguiferous  vcilels. 

The  thoracic  duct  from  the  left  fide,  having  palTed 
under  the  oefophagus  from  the  right,  runs  on  the  in- 
lide  of  the  vena  cava  of  the  left  fide,  receives  a  branch 
from  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide,  and  joins  the  large 
lymphatics  which  lie  on  the  left  fide  of  the  pericar- 
dium, and  a  part  of  thofe  which  lie  behind  the  licart  ; 
and  afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lyniphatics 
from  the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  fide  of  the  f  ih,  a  net- 
work, from  which  a  velfel  pallits  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  this  fide.  In  a  word,  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  fide 
agree  exadlly  with  tliofe  of  the  right  fide  above  defcri- 
bed. Another  part  of  the  fyflem  is  deeper  featcd,  ly- 
ing between  the  roots  of  the  fpinal  piocefles  of  the 
back-bone.  This  part  conllfls  of  a  large  trunk  that 
begins  from  the  lower  part  of  the  fifh,  and  as  it  afcends 
receives  branches  from  the  dorfal  fins  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  body.  It  goes  up  near  the  head,  and  fends 
a  branch  to  each  thoracic  duCt  near  its  origin.  jg. 

The  l/rdi/i  in  fiihcs  is  formed  pretty  much  in  tlie  Cerebrum, 
fame  way  as  that  of  fowls  ;  only  we  may  obfcrve,  that 
the   pofierior  lobes  bear  a  greater  pioporiion  to  the 
anterior.  ,g^ 

Their  organ  o\  fipieHiiig  is  large;  and  they  have  a  Organ  of 
power  of  contracting  and  dilating  the  entry  into  their  fmcU. 
nofe  as  they  have  occalion.  It  feems  to  be  moffly  by 
their  acute  fmell  that  they  difcover  their  food  :  for 
their  tongue  feems  not  to  have  been  defigned  for  a 
very  nice  fcnfation,  being  of  a  pretty  firm  cartilagi- 
nous fubflance  ;  and  common  experience  evinces,  that 
their  fight  is  not  of  lb  mucli  ufe  to  them  as  their  fmell 
^in  fearching  for  their  nouritliment.  If  you  throw  a 
frefii  worm  into  the  water,  a  fifh  fhall  diftinguifli  it  at 
a  confiderable  diflance  ;  and  that  this  is  not  done  by 
the  eye,  is  plain  from  obfcrving,  that  after  the  fame 
worm  has  been  a  confiderable  time  in  the  water  and 
loft  its  fmell,  no  filhes  will  come  near  it  :  but  if  you 
take  out  the  bait,  and  m.=.ke  feveral  little  incifions  into 
it,  fo  as  to  let  out  more  of  the  odoriferous  effluvia,  it 
Ihall  have  the  fame  cffe<5t  as  formerly.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain, had  the  creatures  difcovered  this  bait  with  their 
eyes,  they  would  have  come  equally  to  it  in  both  ca- 
fes. In  confequence  of  their  fmell  being  the  principal 
means  they  have  of  difcovering  their  food,  we  may  fre- 
quently obferve  their  allow  ing  thcmfelves  to  be  carried 
down  with  the  llrcam,  that  they  may  afcend  again 
leifurely  againft  the  current  of  the  water  ;  thus  the  o- 
doriferous  particles  fwimming  in  that  medium,  being 
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applied  mare  forcibly  10  their  rmellnig organs,  produce 
a  Itroiiger  feiilanon. 

The  optic  riirv:-i  in  ihefe  animals  are  not  confounded 
withoiie  another  in  theirmi<ldle  (irogrcls  betwixt  lii'ir 
origin  and  the  orbit,  b;it  the  one  paifcs  over  the  oiher 
withont  any  communication  ;  fo  that  the  nerve  that 
comes  from  the  left  fide  of  the  brain  goes  diUindly  to 
the  right  eye,  and  vici:  verfa. 

Indeed  it  would  fecmnot  to  be  nectll'iry  for  the 
optic  nerves  of  tiiius  to  have  the  fame  kind  of  connec- 
tion with  each  oiher  as  thofe  of  man  have:  for  their 
eyes  are  not  placed  in  the  fore-part,  but  in  the  fides  of 
their  head  ;  and  of  confcquence  they  cannot  fo  con- 
veniently look  at  any  object  with  both  eyes  at  the  fame 
time. 

The  lens  cryj]allina  is  here  a  complete  fphere,  and 
more  dcnfc  than  in  tcrreflrial  animals,  that  the  rays  of 
light  coming  fromwMier  might  bel'ufficiently  retracted. 
As  fillies  are  continually  expofed  to  injuries  in  the 
uncertain  element  they  live  in,  and  as  they  arc  in 
perpetual  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  larger 
ones,  it  was  necellary  that  their  eyes  Ihould  never 
be  fliut  ;  and  as  the  cornea  is  fufficiently  wallicd  by 
the  element  they  live  in,  they  are  not  provided 
with  palpebrae  ;  but  then,  as  in  the  current  itfelf  the 
eye  moil  be  expoftd  to  feveral  injuries,  there  was  a  ne- 
celTity  it  fliould  be  fufficiently  defended  ;  which  in  cf- 
fedl  it  isby  a  firm  pellucid  membrance,  thatfeeins  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  cuiicuia,  being  Itretched  over 
here.  The  epidermis  is  very  proper  for  this  purpofe, 
as  being  infenfihle  and  deftitute  of  vcflcls,  and  confe- 
quently  not  liable  to  obflnidlions,  or,  by  that  means,  of 
becoming  opaque.  In  the  eye  of  the  flcate  tribe,  there 
is  a  digited  curtain  which  hangs  over  the  pupil,  and 
may  (hut  out  the  light  when  the  animal  rells,  and  it 
is  fimilar  to  the  tunica  adnata  of  oilier  animals. 

Although  it  was  formerly  much  doubted  whether 
fillies  polIelFed  a  fenfe  of  hearing,  yet  there  can  be 
little  duubt  of  it  now  ;  fince  it  is  found  that  they 
have  a  complete  organ  of  hearing  as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals, and  likewife  as  the  water  in  which  they  live  is 
proved  to  be  a  good  medium.  Fillies,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Ikate  kind,  have  a  bag  at  fomc  dillance 
behind  the  eyes,  which  contains  a  fluid  and  a  foft  cre- 
taceous fubftance,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  veftibule 
and  cochlea.  There  is  a  nerve  diftributed  upon  it, 
fimilar  to  ihc  portio  mollis  in  man.  They  have  three 
femicircnlar  canals,  which  are  filled  with  a  fluid,  and 
communicate  with  the  bag  :  they  have  likewife,  as  the 
prefent  profeiTor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh  has  lately 
difcovcred,  a  meatus  externus,  which  leads  to  tlie  in- 
ternal ear.  The  cod  fiffi,  and  others  of  the  fame 
fliape  have  an  organ  of  hearing  fomewhat  fimilar  10 
the  former  ;  but  inftead  of  a  foft  fubftance  contained 
itl  the  bag,  there  is  a  hard  cretaceous  (lone.  In  this 
kind  of  filh  no  meatus  externus  has  been  yet  obfcr- 
ved  :  And  Dr.  Monro  is  inclined  to  think  that  they 
really  have  not  one,  from  tlie  conllderation  that  the 
common  cana!  or  veftibule,  where  the  three  femicircu- 
lar  canals  communicate,  is  fcparated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  by  a  thin  membrance  only  ;  that  this  ca- 
vity, in  the  greater  number  of  hlhcs,  contains  a  watery 
liquor  in  confiderable  quantity  ;  and  that,  by  the 
thinncfs  of  the  cranium,  the  tremor  excited  by  a  fo- 
•rorous  body  may  readily  and  eafily  be  traufmittcd 
Vol.  V. 


through  the  cranium  to  the  water  witliin  it,  and  fo  to  Of  Iiiftat. 
the  ear.  ■' 

Chap.  IV.  The  Anatomy  of  hifsBs. 

As  infefls  and  worms  are  fo  exceedingly  nuinc- 
rous,  it  would  be  eiidicfs  to  examine  all  llie  different 
kinds,  nor  would  it  ftrve  any  ufekil  purpofe  to  the 
anatomill.  We  (hall  therefore  be  content  with  making 
a  few  general  obfcrvations,  and  thcfc  chiefly  on  the 
(Irufturc  of  their  body;  leaving  the  variety  of  their 
colour,  (liape,  &c.  to  the  namralids.  Infefls  differ 
from  the  former  clalfes,  by  their  bodies  being  covered 
with  a  hard  crull  or  icrale,  by  their  jiaving  tcelers  or 
anteniuE  ariling  from  their  head,  and  many  of  them 
breathing  tlie  air  through  lateral  pores.  As  to  the 
fliape  of  their  bodies,  ihougli  it  fonuwhat  differs  from 
that  of  birds,  being  in  general  not  (o  (harp  before  to 
cut  and  make  way  through  the  air,  yet  it  is  well  adap- 
ted to  their  manner  of  life.  The  bsfc  of  their  bodies 
is  not  formed  of  bone,  as  in  many  other  anin'als,  but 
the  hard  external  covering  ft rves  them  for  (kin  and 
bone  at  the  fame  time.  Their  feelers,  bcfide  the  nfe 
of  cleaning  their  eyes,  are  a  guard  to  them  in  their 
walk  or  flight.  Their  legs  and  wings  are  well  fitted 
for  their  intended  fervice  ;  but  the  latter  vary  fo  mncli 
in  different  infctas,  that  from  them  naturaliftshavegiven 
names  to  the  feveral  orders  of  the  clafs.  As,  firfl,  the 

Coleoptera,  or  beetle  tribe,  wiiich  have  a  cniftaceous 
elytra  or  lliell,  that  fhuts  together,  and  forms  a  longi- 
tudinal future  down  their  back. 

H^miptera — as  in  cimex,  cockroach,  bug,&c.  which 
have  the  upper  wings  half  crullaccous  and  half  mem- 
branaceous ;  not  divided  by  a  longitudinal  future,  but 
incumbent  on  each  other. 

Lepidoptera — as  the  butterfly,  have  four  wings,  co- 
vered with  fine  fcales  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Niuroptera — as  the  dragon-fly,  fpring-fly,  &c.  have 
four  membranaceous  tranfparent  naked  wings,  gene- 
rally reticulated. 

Hymenoptera — as  wafps,  bees,  &c.  have  four  mem- 
branaceous wings,  and  a  tail  furnitlied  with  a  fling. 

Dipttra — as  the  common  houfc-fly,  have  only  two 
wings. 

Aptera — as  the  lobfter,  crab,  fcorpion,  fpider,  &c. 
have  no  wings. 

The  flruifture  of  the  eye  in  many  infedls  is  a  mofl 
curions  piece  of  mechanifm.  The  outer  part  is  re- 
markably hard,  to  guard  againfl  injuries  ;  and  has 
commonly  a  reticular  appearance,  or  the  whole  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  allcinblage  of  fmaller  eyes  ;  but 
whether  they  fee  objciJls  multiplied  before  them,  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

Linngeus,  and  feveral  others  following  him,  deny 
the  exillence  of  a  brain  in  ihefe  creatures.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  at  leafl  a  number  of  the  larger  kinds,  as 
the  lobfter,  crab,  &c.  have  a  foft  fubftance  fimilar  to 
the  brain,  from  which  the  optic  and  other  ncrvts  take 
their  rife  ;  befidcs,  when  this  fubftance  is  irritated,  tlir. 
animal  is  thrown  into  convnlfions:  hence  we  would 
conclude,  that  infedls  have  a  brain  as  well  as  the  for 
mer  clailes,  although  this  is  fmaller  in  proportion  to 
their  bodies. 

Their  ear  has  been  lately  difcovcred  to  be  placed 

at  the  root  of  their  antennae  or  feelers,  and  can  6e 
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as.  difiinaiy  fcen  in  fome  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  lob- 
— ■  ftfr. 

They  have  a  flomach,  and  other  or ^^ans  of  digeftion  ; 
a,id  it  if  curious,  that  in  fome,  as  the  lobfter,  the  teeth 
are  found  in  tlie  (loinach. 

They  have  a  heart  and  b'.ood-vclTels,  and  circulation 
is  carried  on  in  them  fomewhat  as  in  the  former  clals  ; 
but  the  blood  is  without  red  globules  ;  or,  as  natu- 
ralifts  fpcak,  is  colourlefs.  In  the  lobfter,  and  others 
of  the  Urger  kind,  when  a  piece  of  the  fliell  is  bro- 
ken, the  pulfaiion  of  the  heart  is  feen  diHinftly,  and 
that  fometimes  for  fcveral  hours  after  it  has  been  laid 
bare. 

Lungs.  The  exiflence  of  thefe  by  fome  has  been 
denied.  But  Lite  experiments  and  obfervations  (how, 
that  no  fpecies  want  them,  or  at  lead  fomething  fimi- 
lartothem;  and  in  many  infcfts,  they  are  larger  in 
proportion  than  in  other  animals  :  in  moll  of  them 
ihey  lie  on  or  near  the  furface  of  their  body  ;  and  fend 
out  lateral  pores  or  trachecc,  by  which,  if  the  animal 
is  bifmeared  with  oil,  it  is  inftantly  fuffijcated. 

Generation.  The  fame  difference  in  fex  exifts  in  in- 
fers as  in  other  animals,  and  they  even  appear  more 
difpofed  to  increafe  their  fpecies  ;  many  of  them,  when 
become  perfeft,  feeming  to  be  created  for  no  other 
purpofe  but  to  propogate  their  like.  Thus  the  filk- 
worin,  when  it  arrives  at  its  perfeft  or  moih-ffate,  is 
incapable  of  eating,  and  can  hardly  fly  ;  it  endeavours 
only  to  propagate  its  fpecies:  after  which  the  male 
immediately  dies,  and  fo  does  the  female  as  foon  as  flie 
has  depofited  her  eggs. 

Bcfides  thofe  of  the  male  and  female,  a  third  fex 
exifts  in  fome  infcfts,  which  we  call  7ie!itsr.  As.  thefe 
have  not  the  diftinguilliing  parts  of  either  fex,  they 
may  be  confidered  as  eunuchs  or  infertile.  We  know 
of  no  inftance  of  this  kind  in  any  other  clafs  of  ani- 
mals i  and  it  is  only  found  among  thofe  infers 
which  form  themfelves  into  focieties,  as  bees,  wafps, 
and  ants :  and  here  thefe  eunuchs  are  real  flaves,  as 
on  them  lies  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  economy.  No 
hermaphrodites  have  as  yet  been  difcovered  among  in- 
fers, f  •  r  n 
Many  have  imagined  that  the  generality  of  infefls 
were  merely  the  produaion  of  putrefaflion,^  becaufe 
they  have  been  obferved  to  arife  from  putrefied  fub- 
flances  :  but  a  contrary  opinion  is  now  more  generally 
adopted  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  if  putrid  bo- 
dies be  (hut  up  in  a  clofe  velTel,  no  infects  are  ever  ge- 
nerated unlefs  their  ova  have  been  originally  depofited 
there.  They  are  oviparous  animals,  and  lay  their  eggs 
in  places  moft  convenient  for  the  nouridiment  of  their 
young;-  fome  in  water,  others  in  flefli  ;  fome  in  friiit 
and  leaves  :  while  others  make  nefls  in  the  earth  or  in 
wood,  and  fometimes  even  in  the  hardell  flone.     The 


eggs  of  all  infefts  firft  become  (larva)  caterpillar  oi  Of  Worm« 
maggot;  from  which  they  arc  changed  into  (pupa)  v— ■ 
chvyfalis  or  aurelia,  fo  named  from  their  being  inclo- 
fed  in  a  c.'.fe  ;  and  thefe  dying,  or  feeming  to  d'e,  the 
(imago)  fly,  or  butterfly  or  pcrfedl  fiatc,  (ucctcds ;  and 
during  each  of  thefe  changes  their  appearance  differs 
wonderfully. 

Chap  V.  Of  Worms. 

With  refpecfl  to  this  clafs  of  animals,  they  have 
charaiSlers  correfponding  with  ihofc  of  the  former- 
tribe,  but  are  diflinguiflK d  from  ihcm  in  having  no  an- 
tennae, and  in  being  furnillicd  with  lentacula. 

Many  of  them,  particularly  thofe  without  fhclls,  are 
remarkably  tcniciousof  life,  fometimes  capable  of  be- 
ing new  formed  from  a  pan  which  may  have  been  fe- 
parated.  By  much  the  greater  number  of  thtm  arc  dc- 
fliiute  of  head,  cars,  nofe,  eyes,  and  feet. 

Some  of  thofe  in  the  firll  crder,  as  the  common 
round  worms,  have  a  vafcular  and  nervous  f)  flcm,  with 
the  parts  of  generation,  which  can  be  diftinflly  feen. 
Some,  as  the  cuttle  filh,  form  a  kind  of  conneftioH 
between  fiflies  and  worms,  in  polTciling  gills  but 
wanting  fins,  &c.  while  others,  as  thofe  of  the  loweft 
order,  or  zoophyia,  join  the  properties  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  together. 

The  clafs  is  divided  by  Linnseus,  &c.  into  the  fol-- 
lowing  orders,  viz. 

Jntejtina — as  the  earth  worm,  leech,  &c.  which  are 
the  moft  fimple  animals,  being  perfedlly  nkked,  and 
witliout  limbs  of  any  kind. 

Molhifca — as   the  naked  fnail,  fca-flar,  cuttle  filh  ; 
which  are  likewife   fimple  animals  without  any  fliell,, 
but  they  are  brachiated  or  furniflied   with  a  kind  of 
limbs. 

7't//(7i:i?a— as  the  fnail,  oyflcr,  &c.  which  have  the 
fam.e  charaflers  as  the  former  order,  but  are  covered 
with  a  fliell,  and  include  the  greater  part  of  what  we 
commonly  aW  Jhell-jijl!. 

Lithophytm — as  corals,  madrepors,  &c.  vvliich  arc 
compound  animals  fixed  upon  a  calcareous  bafe,  con- 
flrucled  by  the  creatures  themfelves. 

Zocphyta — as  the  fponge,  polypus,  &c.  Thefe  are 
likewife  compound  animals,  furnilhcd  with  a  kind  of 
flowers,  and  having  a  vegetating  root  and  flem. 

Some  of  thefe  creatures  inhabit  the  earth,  others 
live  on  the  refl  of  the  animal  or  on  the  vegetable  king-- 
dom,  and  many  are  found  in  the  liardefl  Ilones;  while 
an  innumerable  tribe  of  them  live  in  the  waters.  In 
general,  they  are  faid  to  be  of  the  hermaphrodite  and 
oviparous  kind  ;  while  the  loweft  clafs,  as  the  polypi,, 
in  a  great  nieafure  refemblc  the  vegetable  kingdom  ia, 
their  manner  of  growth. 


COM 

Comparative  Degree,  among  grammarians,  that  be- 
tween the  pofitive  and  fupcrlative  degrees,  exprefl!ing 
any  particular  quality  above  or  beneath  the  level  of 
another. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  confidera- 
lion  of  the  relation  between  two  perfcyis  or  things. 


COM 

when  oppofcd  and  fet  againft  each  other,  by  which  we- 
judgc  of  their  agreement  or  difference. 

Comparison  of  Ideas,  an  &&.  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  refpec^  of 
extent,  degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumftan- 
ces.    Sec  Idea. 
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Gompari-  Brutes  Teem  not  to  have  iliis  faculty  in  any  great 
fi>n.  degree:  they  have,  jirohably,  ftveral  ideas  dilUndt 
*"  ''  'enough  ;  but  cannot  compare  iheni  farther  than  as  to 
fomc  fenlible  circumftaiices  annexed  to  the  objects 
themfclvcs;  the  power  of  comparing  general  ideas, 
which  weobferve  in  men,  we  may  probably  coiijefture 
they  have  not  at  all. 

Comparison,  in  grammar,  the  infledlion  of  the 
comparative  degree.     See  Grammar. 

Comparison,  in  rhetoric,  is  a  figure  whereby  two 
things  are  confidcred  with  regard  to  Ionic  third,  which 
is  common  to  them  both. 

Inrtrudion  is  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  end  of 
comparifon.  It  may  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in  put- 
ting a  fubjeft  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea 
is  formed  of  a  man's  courage  by  likening  it  to  that  of 
a  lion  ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  imagination  by 
comparing  it  to  a  river  overflowing  its  bank,  and  in- 
volving all  in  its  impetuous  conrfe.  The  fame  effcft 
is  produced  by  contrail :  a  man  in  profperity  becomes 
more  fenfible  of  his  happinefs,  by  comparing  his  con- 
dition with  that  of  a  perfon  in  want  of  bread.  Thus 
comparifon  is  fubfcrvicnt  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  philo- 
fophy. 

Comparifons  ferve  two  purpofes  :  when  addreffcd  to 
the  underftanding,  their  purpofe  is  to  inftrud  ;  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpofe  is  to  pleafe.  Various  means 
contribute  to  the  latter :  ift,  the  fuggcfling  fomc  un- 
ufnal  refemblance  or  contraft*  ;  2d,  tiie  fetting  an  ob- 
je6t  in  the  ftrongefl  light ;  3d,  the  affociating  an  ob- 
jc(5t  with  others  that  are  agreeible  ;  4ih,  the  elevating 
an  object ;  and  5th,  the  depreffing  it.  And  that  com- 
«/i</  nijjtnu-  parifons  may  give  pleafure  by  tliefe  various  means,  will 
^''k"^''  be  made  evident  by  examples  which  ihall  be  given,  after 
preinifing  fomc  general  obfervations. 

Objeds  of  different  fenfes  cannot  be  compared  to- 
gether ;  for  fuch  objet^s  are  totally  feparatcd  from 
each  other,  and  have  no  circnmflance  in  common  to 
admit  either  refemblance  or  contraft.  Objeds  of  hear- 
ing may  be  compared  together,  as  alfo  of  tafte,  of 
fmell,  and  of  touch  :  but  the  chief  fund  of  comparifon 
are  objeftsof  fight;  becaufe,  in  writing  or  fpeaking, 
things  can  only  be  compared  in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of 
fight  arc  more  dillinft  and  lively  than  ihofc  of  any 
other  fcnfe. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  begins  to 
think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  language  cannot 
long  lie  concealed  ;  and  when  difcovercd,  they   arc 

fenerally,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  carried  beyond  all 
ounJs  of  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  earlieft  poems 
()i  every  nation,  we  find  metaphors  and  fimilcs  found- 
ed on  the  flightefl  and  moll  diftant  refemblances, 
which,  lofing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  v/ear 
gradually  out  of  repute;  and  now,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  talle,  no  metaphor  nor  finiile  is  admitted  into 
■  any  polite  compolition  but  of  the  raofl;  flriking  kind. 
To  illuftrate  tliis  obfcrvation,  a  fpecimen  (hall  be  given 
afterward  of  fuch  metaphors  as  we  have  been  defcri- 
ting:  with  refpedl  to  fwniles  take  the  follov.'ing  fpe- 
cimen  : 

"  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love  :  thy  hair  is  as 
"  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead  : 
"  thy  teeth  arc  like  a  flock  of  fheep  from  the  wafli- 
■"  ing,  every  one  bearing  twins  ;  thy  lips  arc  like 
*' a  thread  of  fcar'it :  thy  neck  like  the  tower  of 


"  David  built   for  an   armoury,  whereon   Jiang    a  Compafi- 
"  thoufand  Ihields  of  mighty  men:   thy   two  brcalls       fi^n. 

"like  tuo  young  rots   that  are  twins,  which  feed  ' ^' ' 

"among   tlic  lilies  :   thy  eyes  like  the  fiflipools   in 

"  Hcfbon,   by   the  gate   of  Bath-rabbin:   liiy   nofc 

"  like   the  lower   Lebanon,   looking   toward   Da- 

"  mafcus."  iw.^  of  S'Jo!r:c/:. 

"  Thou  art  like  fnow  on  tlie  heath  ;   thy  hair  like 

"  the   milt  of  Cromla,  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks 

"and   Ihincs  to  the  beam  of  the  weft  :   thy  brealU 

"  are  like  two  fmooth  rocks  fcen  from  Branno  of 

"  the  dreams  :  thy  arms  like  two  white  pillars  in 

"  the  hall  of  the  mighty  Fingal."  Fhigii/, 

It  has  no  good    effect  10  compare   things  byway    of 

fimile  that  are  of  the  fame  kind  ;  nor  10  contrail  things 

of  different  kinds.     The  reafon  is  given  in  the  article 

above  cited  on  the  margin,  and  fliall  be  here  illullra- 

ted  by  examples.     The  firfl  is  a  comparifon  built  upon 

a  refemblance   fo  obvious  as   to  make  little  ornoim- 

prtllion.     Speaking  of  the  fallen  angels  fearching  for 

mines  of  gold  : 

A  numerous  brigade  haflen'd  :  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  fpade  an  pick-ax  arm'd, 
P'orerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  call  a  rampart.  MUtou. 

The  next  is  of  things  conirafted  that  are  of  dilferent 
kinds. 

Queen.     What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  fliape   anJ 

mind 
Transform'd  and  weak  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke  depos'd 
Thine  intelleft.'  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart .' 
The  lion,  dying,  thrufleih  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  the  cartli,  if  nothing  elfc  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd  :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil  like. 
Take  thy  correftion  mildly,  kifs  the  rod. 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility  ? 

Richard  II.  an.  5,/c.  r. 
This  comparifon  has  fcarcc  any  force  ;  a  man  and 
a  lion  are  of  different  fpecies,  and  therefore  are  pro- 
per fubjefts  for  a  fimile;  but  there  is  no  fuch  refem- 
blance between  them  in  general,  as  to  produce  any 
flrong  cfFc(5l  by  contrafling  particular  attributes  or  cir- 
cumflances. 

A  third  general  obfcrvation  is.  That  abftraft  terms 
can  never  be  the  fubjefl  of  comparifon,  olhcrwife 
than  by  being  perfonilled.  Slinkefpear  compares  ad- 
verfiiy  to  a  toad,  and  flander  to  the  bite  of  acrocodile ; 
but  in  filch  comparifons  ihcfc  abflra<5l  terms  nuUl  be 
imagined  fenfible  beings.  , 

Tohavea  juft  notion  of  comparifons,  they  nnifl  be 
dillinguifiied  into  two  kinds ;  one  common  and  fami- 
liar, as  where  a  man  is  compared  to  a  lion  in  courage, 
or  to  a  horfc  in  fpeed  ;  the  other  more  dillant  and  re- 
fined, where  two  things  ihat  have  in  themfclvcs  no 
refembhincc  or  ojipolition,  arc  compared  with  refpeft 
to  their  efTefls.  There  is  no  refemblance  between  a 
flower-plot  and  a  cheerful  fong  ;  and  yet  they  may  be 
compared  uith  refpcft  to  their  efFefls,  the  emotions 
they  produce  in  the  mind  being  extremely  fimilar. 
There  is  as  little  refemblance  between  fraternal  con- 
cord and  precious  ointment ;  and  yet  obftrvc  how  fuc- 
cefsfully  they  are  compared  with  refpcifl  to  thcimpref- 
fions  they  make. 

"  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleafant   it   is   for 

"  brethren  to  dwell   together  in  unity.    It  is  like 

M  jn  3  "  ihe 
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"  ilie  precious  oiiiimtnt  r.pon  ihc  head,  that  r.m 
"  down  upon  A.iron's  beard,  and  dcfceiidt-d  to  the 
"  fkirts  of  his  gavincnt."  Ffabn  153. 

For  iliullraiing  this  fort  of  comparifon,  we  Ihall  add 
fome  more  examples : 

"  Delightful  is  thy  prefince,  O  F'iiigal !  it  is  like 
"  tlie  fun  on  Cromla,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his 
"  abfence  for  a  fcafon,  and  fees  him  between  the 
*'  clouds. 

"  Did  not  Oflian  hear  a  voice?  or  is  it  the  found 
"  ofdays  that  are  no  more  ?  Often,  like  the  cvcning- 
"  fun,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my 
"  foul. 

"  His  countenance  is  fettled  from  war;  and  is 
"  calm  as  the  evening-beam,  that  from  the  cloud 
"  of  the  wefl  looks  on  Cona's  filent  vale."     FUigal. 

"We  now  proceed  to  illuftrate,   by  particular   inllan- 
ces,  the  difFcrcnt  means   by  which  comparifons,  whe- 
ther of  the  one  fort  or  the  other,  can  atford  pleafurc  ; 
and,  in  the  order  above  ellablillicd,  we  Ihdll  begin  with 
fuch    inllances  as  are  agreeable,  by   fuggefting  fome 
unufual  refcmbbnce  orcontrafl. 
S'.vett  are  the  ufes  of  Adverfity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  her  head. 

As  you  tike  it,  aB  l.fc.  I. 
Sec  how  the  Morning  opes  iier  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewcl  of  the  glorious  fun  ; 
How  well  reftmbles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love. 

Sicond  Part  Henry  VI.  a{l.  l.fc.  I. 
TIius  they  their  doubtful  coufultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  naatchlefs  chief: 
As  when  from  luountain  tops,  the  dniky  clouds 
Afcending,  while  the  North-wind  flecps,  o'crfpread 
Heav'us  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls  o'er   the    darken'd    landfcape,    fnow,    and 

Ihower ; 
If  cliancc  the  radiant  fun  with  farewel  fweet 
Extends  his  cv'niiig-beam,  the  fields  revive. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attefl  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Paradip  Lofl,  book  2. 
None  of  the  foregoing  fimiles  tend  to  ilhiltratc  the 
principal  fubjeff :  and  tlicrefore  the  chief  pleafure  they 
afford  mud  arife  from  fuggefting  refcmblances  that 
are  not  obvious:  for  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  fubjcft 
hitroduced  to  form  the  fiuiile  affords  a  feparate  plea- 
fure, which  is  felt  in  the  fimiles  mentioned,  particular- 
ly in  that  cited  from  Milton. 

The  next  effeA  of  a  coinparifon  in  the  order  men- 
tioned, is  to  place  an  objefl:  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view  ; 
which  effefl  is  remarkable  in  the  following  fimiles. 
As  when  two  fr^les  are  charg'd  with    doubtful  loads, 
From  fide  to  fide  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(While  fome  hborious  matron,  jud  and  poor, 
With  nice  exaftnefs  weighs  her  woolly  llore). 
Till  p'lis'd  aloft,  the  rcfling  beam  fufpends 
Each  equal  weight ;   nor  this  nor  that  defcends  ; 
So  (lood  the  war,  till  Heftor's  matchlefs  might. 
With  fates  prevailing,  tin-n'd  the  fc.'le  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwitid  up  the  walls  he  flies. 
And  fires  his  hoft  with  loud  repeated  cries. 

Hind,  6.  xii.  521. 


C  O  M 

-She  never  told  her  love; 


But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  ih'  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damafk  cheek  :   fliepiii'd  in  thought  ; 

And  uiih  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 

She  fat  like  patience  on  a  monument. 

Smiling  at  grief.  T-weljth  Night,  aCi.  2.f(..  6. 

"  There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  with 
"  the  Ibrrowtul.  But  tliey  are  wafted  with  niourn- 
"  ing,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are 
"  few.  They  fall  away  like  the  flower  on  which 
"  the  fun  looks  in  his  ilreugth,  after  the  mildew 
"  has  palfed  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the 
"  drops  of  night."  Fiiigal, 

Out,  out,  brief  candle! 

Lite's  but  a  walkitig  Ihadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  ftruts  and  trets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more 

Macheath,  ad  S-fc  S- 
O  thou  goddcfs. 

Thou  divine  nature!  how  thyfelf  thou  bluzon'ft 
In  thcfe  two  princely  boys  I  they  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  vvai!ging  his  fweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  rough 
(Their  royal  blood  inchaf'd)  as  therud'fl:  wind. 
Thai  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine. 
And  make  him  Itoop  to  th*  vale. 

Cy7iihetiiie,  aCi  i,.  fc.  4 

"  Why  did  not  I  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the 
"  flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen, 
"  and  ftrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blafl." 

Fingal. 
As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obfcure  notion  of 
great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion  of  the 
objei5l  he  deicribcs  with  regurd  to  number,  does  well 
to  compare  it  10  what  is  fainiliar  and  commonly  known. 
Thus  Homer  compares  the  Grecian  army  in  point  of 
number  to  a  fwarm  of  bees  :  in  another  p^fliige  he 
compares  it  to  that  profufion  of  leaves  and  flowers 
which  appear  in  the  fpring,  or  of  infcfls  in  a  fummer's 
evening :  And  Milton, 

As  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  fon  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Wav'd  round  the  coall,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locufts,  warping  on  the  eafltrn  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken'd  all  the  land  of  Nile; 
So  numljerlcfs  were  thofe  bad  angels  feen, 
Hov'ringon  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  furrounding  fires. 

I'aradife  Loji,  book   I, 

Such  comptrifons  have,  by  fome  writers,  been  con- 
demned for  the  lownefs  of  the  images  introduced  : 
but  furely  without  realon;  for,  with  regard  to  num- 
bers, they  put  the  principal  luhjett  in  a  ftrong light. 

The  foregoing  comparifons  operate  by  refemblance,; 
others  h.tve  the  fame  effec^l  by  contrafl. 

Tork.     I  am  thelall  of  noble  Edward's  fons, 

Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Walts,  wasfirft  j 

In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce  ; 

In  pe-icc,  was  never  gtntle  lamb  more  mild  ; 

Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gmtleman. 

His  face  thou  h.ift,  for  even  fo  look'd  he, 

Accomplidi'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 

Bui 
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Bat  when  he  frown'd  it  was  againft  the  French, 
And  not  agaiiilt  his  Iricmls.      His  noble  h^nd 
Dill  win  what  he  did  I'pcnd  ;  and  fpciii  not  ihitc 
Which  his  triumphant  laihtr's  h.ind  had  won. 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindreds  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  cncmits  of  ins  kin. 
Oil  Rich.ird,  York  is  too  tar  gone  with  grief. 
Or  ellc  he  never  vvoidd  compare  between. 

kij-ard  II.  a£l  i.fc.  3. 

■Mihon  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embelliihing  theprin- 
cipil  fiilijcel,  by  alfociating  it  with  others  (hat  are 
agreeable;  which  is  tlie  third  end  of  a  companfnn. 
Si. lilies  of  this  kind  have,  belule,  a  fcparatc  ctfeC'l  : 
they  divcrlify  the  narration  by  new  images  that  arc 
not  (triiSlly  ncctiriry  to  the  comparifon  :  they  are 
iliori  epif):les,  which,  without  drawing  us  from  ihc 
principal  lubjett,  afford  gre4t  delight  by  their  beauty 
and  variety. 

He  fcarcc  had  ceas'd,  when  ihe  fupcrior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  liie  ihore  ;  his  pond'roiislhield. 
Ethereal  icniptr,   mafl'y,  Urge,  and  round. 
Behind  him  call  :   the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  Ihonlders  like  the  moon,  whole  orb 
Through  optic  glafs  the  I'ufcan  artill  views 
At  cv'ning  from  the  top  of  t'cfole. 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  dclcry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  ipoity  globe. 


book, 


-Thus  far  thefe  beyond 


Compare  of  mortal  prowcfs,  yet  ohferv'd 

Their  dread  commander.     He,  abiwc  the  red, 

In  Ihape  and  llanire  proudly  eminent. 

Stood  like  a  tow'r  ;  liis  form  had  not  yet  lofl 

All  her  original  briglitnefs,  nor  appcar'd 

Lefs  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excefs 

Of  glory  obfcur'd:   as  when  the  fun  new-rifeu 

Looks  ihrouih  the  horizontal  niiify  air 

Shorn  of  his  beams;  or,  from  bt-hind  themooa 

In  dim  eclipfe,  difallrous  twilight  Oi'ds 

On  \\i\i  the  lulions,  and  with  (ear  of  chnnge 

Perplexes  monarchs.  M'ntoii,  book  i. 

As  when  a  vuliiirc  on  Imaus  bred, 

Whofe  fnowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 

Diflodging  from  a  region  fcarce  of  prry 

To  gorge  the  flelh  of  lambs,  or  yearling  kids, 

On  hills  .vhere  fljcks  are  fed,  flies  toward  thefpring 

of  Gan.;csor  Hydafpes,  Indian  Ifreams, 

Bat  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,   wlicre  Chinefes  drive 

Witii  fails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  fea  of  land,  th    fiend 

Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

Alii 1 0)1,  book  3. 

Next  of  comparifons  that  aggrandifc  or  elevate. 
Thefe  cfTed  us  more  ihan  any  oihtr  lort  :  the  rcafon 
of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  following  inftan- 
ces: 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  valley  t:lls. 
And  runs  on  crackling  Ihrubs  between  the  hills, 
Then  o'er  th    (lubblt  up  the  mountain  flies. 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blazes  10  the  (kies. 
This  way  and  tha',  the  fpreadiug  torrent  roarsj 
So  fwccps  the  hero  through  the  vvallcd  Ihorts. 


Around  him  wide,  immcnfe  dcllruflion  pours, 
And  earth  is  dclug'd  with  the  fanguinc  Ihowr's. 

///Vj.-/.  XX.  569. 
Methiiiks,  king  Richard  and  myfell   Ihould  meet 
With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  lire  and  water,  when  iheir  thund'ring  fliock. 
At  meeting,  tears  liie  cloudy  checks  of  heaven. 

Richard  II.  a{J  3.  fc.  5. 
"  Asrnfheth  a  foamy  llreiin  from  ilic  dark  Ihady 
"  fieep  ot  Croinli,  when  ihundtr  is  roiling  above, 
"  and  dark  brown  night  reds  on  tile  hill  ;  fo  fierce, 
"  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible,  rulli  forward  the  fons  of  Erin. 
"  The  chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean  followed  by  all 
"  its  billows,  pours  valour  forth  as  a  flreatn,  rolling. 
"  its  might  along  the  fliore."  Fiiigal,book  i. 

"  As  roll  a  thoufaml  waves  to  a  rock,  fo  Swa- 
"  ran's  holt  came  on  ;  a«  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand 
"  waves,  fo  Inisfail  met  Swaran."  Ibid. 

The  lall  article  meiiiioned,  is  thai  of  lelT'cniiig  or 
di  prilling  a  hated  or  difagrteable  objciil  ;  which  is 
efieClually  done  by  rcfcmbling  it  10  any  thing  low  or 
dcfpicablc. 

Thus  Mihon,  in  his  dcfcription  of  the  rout  of  the  re- 
bel-angels,  happily  txprcllcs  their  tenor  and  difniay 
in  the  following  liiiiile  : 

\&  a  h  erd 

Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng'd 
Drove  them  before  him  thundcr-ftnick,  purfu'd 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  bounds 
And  cryllal  wall  of  heav'n,  which  op'ning  wide, 
Roll'd  inward,  and  a  fpacious  gap  dil'clos'd 
Into  ihc  vvalleful  deep;    the  monltrous  fight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  lar  worfe 
Urg'd  ihem  behind  ;  headlong  ihtmlclvcsthcy  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heav'n. 

Miltou,  book  6. 

By  this  time  the  different  purpofes  of  comparifon, 
and  the  various  imprelhons  it  makes  on  the  mind,  are 
fiifhciently  illuflratcd  by  proper  examples.  This  was 
an  eafy  work.  It  is  more  dilhcult  10  lay  down  rules 
about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  comparifons  ; 
in  what  circnmlfances  ihey  may  be  iniroduccd,  and  in 
what  circuniltances  they  are  out  of  place.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  coniparilbii  is  not  proper  upon  every  oc- 
calion  :  a  man  in  his  cool  and  fcdaie  moments,  is  not 
difpofed  to  poetical  flights,  nor  to  facrifice  truth  and 
reality  to  the  delulive  operaiions  of  the  imagination  : 
far  lefs  is  he  fo  dil'pofed,  ulien  opprtlled  wiih  care, 
or  iniercltcd  in  fome  important  tranfadion  that  occu- 
pies him  totally.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obferv.iblc, 
that  a  man,  when  elevated  or  animated  by  any  paf- 
fion,  is  difpofed  to  elevate  or  animate  all  his  fuijccts  : 
he  avoids  familiar  names,  exilts  cbjeiSs  by  circumlo- 
cution and  metaphor,  and  gives  even  life  and  voluntary 
aiflion  10  inanimase  beings.  In  this  warmih  of  mind, 
the  higheft  poetical  flights  are  indulged,  and  the 
boldelf  iimilcs  and  metaphors  relilhed.  But  without 
foaring  fo  high,  the  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to 
relilh  chade  and  moderate  ornament  ;  fucli  as  com- 
piril'ons  that  let  ihc  principal  objett  in  a  Ifrong  point 
of  view,  or  that  embcllilh  and  divcil'ity  the  narration. 
In  general,  when  by  any  animaiing  pafTion,  whether 
plcafant  or  painful,  an  impuil't  is  given  to  to  the  imagi- 
nation ; 
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Compari-  n.uion ;  we  are  iu  that  condition  dirt)of!:cl  to  every 
f""-  fort  of  tigiirative  expreffion,  and  in  particular  tocom- 
'  '"  '  parifons.  This  in  a  great  meafure  is  evident  from 
the  comparifoiis  already  mentioned  ;  and  lUall  be  fur- 
tlier  ilhiltr.ued  by  odicr  inllanccs.  Love,  for  example, 
in  its  infancy,  roiiling  the  imagination,  prompts  the 
heart  to  difplay  itl'elf  in  tigiiraiive  language,  and  in 
iimiles: 

Troi/:/s.  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love. 
What  Crcflid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India,  there  Ihe  lies  a  pearl : 
Between  o-ir  Uiiun,  and  where  (he  refides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood; 
Oiirfelf  the  merchant,  and  this  failing  Pandar 
0;ir  doabifiil  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Troilus  and  Cr^fida,  aSl  l.fc.  I. 
Again : 
'Come,   genile   night  ;    come,  loving  black-brow'd 

night! 
Give  ms  my  Romeo;  and  when  he  Ihall  die, 
Take  him,  and  cut  iiim  out  in  liiile  liars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  hcav'n  fo  tin;. 
That  all  the  world  (liall  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worlh'p  to  the  garilh  fun. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  aEl  3.  fc.  4. 
But  it  will  be  a  better   illullration  of  theprefenc 
head,  to  give  examples  where  comparifons  are  impro- 
perly introduced.     Similes  are  not  the  language  of  a 
man  in   his  ordinary  Rate  of  mind,  difpatching  his 
daily  and  ufual  work  :  for  that  reafon,   the  following 
fpcech  of  a  gardner  to  his  fervant  is  extremely  impro- 
per : 
Go  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots. 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  fire 
Stoop  with  oppreffion  of  their  prodigal  weight; 
Give  (ome  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  ami,  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  two-fall  growing  fprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 
All  muft  be  even  in  our  government. 

Richard  U.  a^  ^.  fc.  7. 
The  fertility  of  Shakefpearc's  vein  betrays  him  fre- 
quently into  this  error. 

Rooted   grief,  deep   anguifh,    terror,  reniorfe,  de- 
fpair,  and  all  the  fevere  difpiriting  paflions,  are  decla- 
red enemies,  perhaps  not  to  figurative  language  in  ge- 
neral, but   undoubtedly  to  the  pomp  and  folcmnity  of 
comparifon.     Upon  this  account,  the  fimile  pronoun- 
ced by  young  Rutland,  under  terror  of  death  from  an 
inveterate  enemy,  and  praying  mercy,  is  unnatural: 
So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  ; 
And  h  he  walks  infulting  o'er  his  prey. 
And  fo  becomes  to  rend  his  limbs  afunder. 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,   kill  me  with  thy  fword 
And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  ihreat'ning  look. 

third  part,  Henry  VI.  a^  l.fc.  J. 
A  man  fpent  and  difpirited  after  lofiiig  a  battle,  is 
not  dilpofcd   to  heighten  or  illufirate  his  dilcourfc  by 
fimiles. 

Tork.  With  this  we  charged  again  ;  butoutlalas. 
We  bodg'd  again  ;   as  1  have  fcen  a  fwan 
With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  againft  the  tide, 
And  fpend  her  ftrength   with  over-matching  waves. 
Ah  !  hark,  the  fatal  followers  dopurfuci 


And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fly  their  fury. 

The  fands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life; 

Here  mulf  1  ftay,  and  here  my  life  muft  end. 

Third  part,  Hairy  W.  a&  l.fc.   6. 
Similes  thus   unfcafonably  introduced  are  finely  ri- 
diculed in  the  Reiiearfiil. 

"  Bayes.     Now  here  flie  muft  make  a  fimile. 
"  Smith.     Where's  the  iiecciruy  of  that  Mr.  iiayes? 
"   Bayes.     Becaufe   ihe's  furprifed  ;   that's  a  gene- 
"  ral  rule  ;  you  miift  ever  make  a  fimile  when  you 
"  are  furprifed  :   'tis  a  new  way  of  writing." 
A  comparifon  is  not  always  faultlcfs,   tven  where  it 
is  properly  introduced.     A  comparifon,  like  other  hu- 
man productions,  may  fall  lliort   of  its  end  ;   of  wliich 
dcfeiSt  inftanccs  are  not  rare  even  among  good  wi iters: 
and  to  complete  the  prtfent  fubjcft,  it   will  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  fome  obfcrvations  upon  fuch   faulty   com- 
parifons.    Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous   thantoin- 
ftitutc  a  coniparii'on  too  faint :  a   diftant   refcmblance 
or  contrail  fatigues  the  mind  with  its  obfcuriiy,  infltad 
t)f  amufing  it  ;  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one  end  of 
a  comparifon.     The  following  fimiles  feem   to  labour 
under  this  dcfeft, 

A'.  Rich.     Give  me  the   crown. — Here,  coufin, 
feize  the  crown. 
Here,  on  this  fide,  my  hand  ;  oil  that  fide,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  dov/n,  unfeen,  and  full  of  water  ; 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  \\hilft  you  mount  up  on   high. 
Richard  W.  aH.  4.  Jc.  3, 
K.  John.     Oh  !  coufin,  thou  art  come  to  let  mine 
eye; 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burnt ; 
And  all  the  flironds  wherewith  my  life  lliould  fail, 
/ire  turned  to  one  thread,  or  little  hair  : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  ftay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

King  John,  afi  S-f-  lO, 
Tork.     My  uncles  both  are  flain  in  refcuing  me  : 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  Ihips  before  the  wind. 
Or  lambs  purfu'd  by  hunger-ftarved  wolves. 

Third  part,  Henry  VL  aB  i.  fc.  6. 

The  latter  of  the  two  fimiles  is  good:  the  former, 

becaufe  of  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblancc,  produces 

no  good  efFcft,  and  crouds  the  narration  with  the  ufe- 

lefs  image. 

In  an  epic  poem,  or  in  any  elevated  fiibjedl,  a  wri- 
ter ought  to  avoid  railing  a  fimile  upon  a  low  image, 
which  never  fails  to  bring  down  the  principal  fiibjcfl:. 
in  general,  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  grand  objejt  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  relembled  to  one  that  is  diminutive,  how- 
ever delicate  the  rcftmblance  may  be  :  for  it  is  the 
peculiar  character  of  a  grand  objecf  to  fix  the  atterj- 
tion,  and  fwell  the  mind  ;  in  which  fiate,  it  is  difa- 
greeable  to  contract  the  mind  to  a  minute  objei5l,  how- 
ever elegant.  Tiie  refcmbling  an  cbj;fl:io  one  that 
is  greater,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  cfftfl,  by  rai- 
ling or  fwelling  the  mind  ;  for  one  palTes  with  faiisfac- 
tion  from  a  fmall  to  a  great  objeft;  but  cannot  be 
drawn  down,  without  reluctance,  from  great  to  fmall. 
Hence  the  following  fimiles  are  faulty. 

Meanwhile 
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Comparl-      Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Pairoclus'  care, 
fo"'  Invade  the  Trojans  and  commence  the  war. 

>^^-^      y\s  wafps,  provok'd  by  children  in  their  play, 

Potir  from  their  nianlions  by  the  broad  high-way. 

In  fwarms  the  gailtlcfs  traveller  engage, 

Whet  all  their  ilings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  ; 

All  rife  in  arms,   and  with  a  general  cry 

Afftrt  their  waxen  domes  and  b;i7.ing  progeny  : 

Thus  from  the  tents  the  fervent  legion  fwarms, 

So  loud  their  clamours,  and  fo  keen  their  arms. 

I/iad,  xvi.  312. 
So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet  (foul  all  o'er) 
Repuls'd  in  vain,  and  thirlly  ftill  of  gore  ; 
(Bold  fon  of  air  and  Iieat)  on  angry  wings 
Uniam'd,  nntir'd,  he  turns,  attacks,  and  flings.. 
Fir'd  with  like  ardour,  fierce  Airides  flew, 
And  fent  his  foul  with  ev'ry  lance  he  threw. 
'  J/iad,  xvii.  642. 

An  error  oppofite  to  the  former,  is  the  introducing 
a- refembling  imaije,  fo  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  principal  fubjedl.  Their  re- 
markable difparity,  being  the  mofl  ilriking  circum- 
flance,  feizcs  the  mind,  and  never  tails  todeprefs  the 
principal  fubjeft  by  contrafl,  inflead  of  raifing  it  by 
refemblance  :  and  if  the  difparity  be  exceeding  great, 
tie  fimile  takes  on  an  air  of  burlefque  ;  nothing  being 
more  ridiculous  than  to  force  an  objeft  out  of  its  pro- 
per rank  in  nature,  by  equalling  it  with  one  greatly 
fiiperior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  coraparifon. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  releas'd  the  fpring. 

OdjjPy,  xxi.  51. 
Such  a  fimile  upon  the  fimpleft  of  all  ai'tions,  that  of 
opening  a  lock,   is  pure  burlefque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  compa- 
rifons  from  any  image  that  is  naufeous,  ugly,  or  re- 
markably difagreeable  ;  for  however  flrong  the  re- 
femblance may  be,  more  will  be  loft  than  gained  by 
fuch  comparifon.  Therefore  we  cannot  help  con- 
demning, though  with  fome  reludlancy,  the  following 
fimile,   or  rather  metaphor. 

O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  appLuife 
Did'fl  thou  beat  heav'n  with  blcffing  Bolingbroke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'ft  have  him  be  ? 
And  now  being  trimm'd  up  in  thine  own  defires, 
Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  art  fo  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'ft  thyfelf  to  cafthim  up. 
And  fo,  thou  common  dog,  didfl  thou  difgorge 
Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  Royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  would'ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howl'rt  to  find  it. 

SecondPart  Henry  IV.  aCl  i.fc.  6. 
The  flrongeft  objedlion  that  can  lie  againlJ  a  com- 
parifon is,  that  it  confifts  in  words  only,  not  in  fenfe. 
Such    falfe  coin,  or  baftard-wit,  does  extremely  well 
in  burlefque  ;    but  is  far  below   the  dignity  of    the 
epic,  or  of  any  ferious  compofition. 
The  noble  fiftcr  of  Poplicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome;   chafte  as  the  icicle 
That's  curdl'd  by  ilie  froft  from  pureft  fnow,. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

Corio/a/ius,  a{l  ^.fc.    "i.. 

There  is  evidently  no  refemblance  between  an  icicle 

and.a  woman,  chaile  or  unchafte:  but  chaflity  is  cold 
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in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  and  an  icicle  is  cold  in  a  pro-  CompatU 
per  fenfe;  and   this    verbal  refemblance,  in  the  hurry       f"n. 
and  glow  of  conipoling,  has  been   thought   a  fuHicicnt  ''"^"'P^rti- 
foundation  of  the  limile.     Such   phantom    liniilts  are  .    ''""• 
mere   witiicifms,    which   ouglu   to   have   no    quarter, 
except  where  purpofcly  introduced   to   provoke  laugh- 
ter.    Lucian,  in  his  dillertation  upon  hiftory,  talking 
of  a  certain  author,  makes  the  following  comparifon, 
which  is  verbal  merely. 

"  This  author's  defcriptions  are  fo  cold,  that  ihcy 
"  furpafs  the  Cafpian  fnow,  and  all  the  ice  of  the 
"north." 

But  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls 

This  word  rebellion  had  froze  them  up 
As  filh  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  part  Her.ry  IV.  aB  I.fc.  3. 
Pope  has  fevcrat  fimiles  of  the  fame  ilamp. 
And  hence  one  mafler  palhon  in  the  bread. 
Like  Aaron's  fcrpent,  fwallows  up  the  rcfl. 

Epijl.  2.  /.  151.. 
And  again,  talking  of  this  fame  ruling  or  mafler  paf- 
fion  ; 

Nature  its  mother,  Habit  is  its  nurfe  ; 

Wit,  fpirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worfe  ; 

Reafon  itfelf  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow'r; 

As  heav'n's  blefs'd  beam  turns  vinegar  more  four. 

Uid.  I.  I45'. 
Where  the  fubjedl  is  burlefque  or  ludicrous,  fuch 
fimiles  are  far  from   being   improper.      Horace  fays 
pleafantly, 

[h/anquam  tu  levlor  cortice.  Lib.  3.  od.  9. 

And  Shakefpeare, 

In  breaking  oaths  he's  flronger  than  Hercules. 
And    this  leads   to  obferve,  that  befides   the  fore- 
going comparifons,   which  are   all   ferious,  there  is  a 
fpecies,  the  end  and   purpofe  of    which   is    10   excite 
gaiety  and  mirth.     Take  the  following  examples. 
FalllafFfpeaking  to  his  page  : 

"  I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  fow  that 
"  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one." 

Second  fart  Henry  IV.  aCl  i.fc.  10. 
"  I  think  he  is  not   a  pick-purfe,  nor  a  horfe- 
"  flealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  hiui 
"  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten 
"nut."  Js  you  like  it,  ail  l.fcT\o,. 

This  fword  a  dagger  had  his  page. 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age  ; 
And  therefore  vi-aited  on  him  fo. 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights-errant  do. 

Hiidibras,  canto  1. 

"  Books,  like  men,  their  authors,  have  but  one 

"  way  of  coming  into  the   world  ;  but   there    are 

"  ten  thoufand  to  go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more." 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

"The  mofl   accomplidied  way  of  ufing  books  at 

"  prefent  is,  to  ferve  them  as   fome  do  lords,  learn 

"  their  titles,  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance." 

Uid. 
"  He  does  not  confider,   that  finccry  in  love  is 
"  as  much  out  of  falhion  as  fwcet   fnuff";  no  body 
"  takes  it  now."  Carelefs  Hujland. 

COMPARTITION,  in  architefture,  denotes  the 
nfeful  and  graceful  difpofition  of  the  whole  ground- 
plot  of  an  edifice,  into  rooms  ofoflicc,  and  of  recep- 
tion or  entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT,. 
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Compait-        COMPARTMENT,  in  general,  is  adefign  compo- 
luent,      fed  of  levcral  liilTei-ciit  figures,  diipoled  witii  fymnic- 
Compafs.   [ry^  to  adorn  a  parterre,  a  ceiling,  Sec. 
"       "       '      A  compart'.uciit  of  tiles  or  bricks,  is  an  arrangement 
of  lliem,  of  aiiTcrent   colours,   and  varnillicd,  for  the 
decoration  of  a  luilding.     Coinpartnienis  in  garden- 
ing, are  an  aircnililage  of  beds,  plots,  borders,  walks, 
Stc.   difpofed   in  ihe  moil   advaniagcous   manner  that 
the  ground  will  admit  of.     Conipartaicuts  in  iicraldry, 
are  otherwife  called  partitions. 

COMPASS,  or  Ataritisr's  Stecritig  Compass,  is  an 
inftriimcnt  ufed  at  lea  by  pilots  to  dirett  and  afcertain 
the  courfe  of  their  (hips.  It  confifls  of  a  circular  brafs 
box,  which  contains  a  paper  card  with  the  32  points 
of  the  comp.ifs,  fixed  on  a  magnetic  neeiile  that  always 
turns  to  the  north,  excepting  a  fmall  declination  va- 
riable at  different  places.     See  Variation. 

The  needle  with  the  card  turns  on  an  upright  pin 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  In  the  centre  of  the 
needle  is  fixed  a  brals  conical  fockct  or  cap,  whereby 
the  card  hanging  on  the  pin  turns  freely  round  the 
centre. 

The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  glafs,  that  the 
card's  motion  may  not  be  dillurbed  by  the  wind.  The 
whole  is  enclofed  in  another  box  of  wood,  where  it  is 
fufpended  by  brafs  hoops  or  gimbals,  to  preferve  the 
card  horizontal.  The  coitipafs-box  is  to  be  fo  placed 
in  the  lliip,  that  the  middle  fertion  of  the  box,  parallel 
to  its  fides,  may  be  parallel  to  the  middle  i'ei^lian  of 
the  (liip  along  its  keel. 

The  compafs  being  of  the  utmoff  confequence  to 
navigation,  it  is  reafonable  to  expeft  that  the  greatcd 
attention  Ihould  be  ufed  in  its  conllrudion,  and  every 
attempt  to  improve  it  carefully  examined,  and,  if  pro- 
per, adopted.  But  fo  carclefs  are  the  generality  of 
commanders  of  this  mofl  ufcful  iiidrusieni,  that  ahroft 
all  the  compalFcs  ufed  on  board  merchaut-fliips  have 
iheir  needles  formed  of  two  pieces  of  lleel-wire,  each 
of  which  is  bent  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  form  an  ob- 
tnfe  angle  ;  and  their  ends,  being  applied  together, 
make  an  acute  one:  fo  that  the  whole  reprefenis  the 
form  of  a  lozenge;  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  of 
the  card,  is  placed  the  brafs  cap.  Now,  if  we  exa- 
mine a  number  of  thefc  cajrcfs,  we  fliall  rarely,  if  ever, 
find  them  all  in  the  fame  dircftion,  but  they  will  all 
vary  more  or  lefs,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  true 
direflion,  but  from  one  another. 

Thefe  irregularities  are  owing  to  the  ftrucltire  of 
the  needle;  for  the  wires  of  which  it  is  conipoled  are 
only  hardened  at  the  ends;  now,  if  thefc  ends  are  not 
equally  hard,  or  if  one  end  be  hardened  up  higher 
than  the  other,  when  they  come  to  be  put  together, 
in  fixing  them  to  the  card,  that  end  which  is  hardeft 
will  deftroy  much  of  the  virtue  of  the  other  ;  by  which 
means  the  hardeff  end  will  have  the  inoft  power  in 
direfting  the  card,  and  confequcntly  make  it  vary  to- 
ward its  own  diredion  :  and,  as  the  wires  are  dil'po- 
fed  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  thefe  cards  can  have  but 
little  force,  fo  that  they  will  often,  when  drawn  afide, 
fland  at  the  dillance  of  fevcral  degrees  on  either  jfide 
the  point  from  whence  they  nre  drawn  :  lor  all  1  lag- 
netical  bodies  receive  an  aildiiional  llrcngih  by  being 
placed  in  the  diredion  of  the  earth's  magneiifni,  and 
ad  proporiionably  lefs  vigoroufly  when  turned  out  of 
it;  wherefore,  when  ihefc  kind  of  needles  are  drawn 


afide  from  ihclr  true  point,  two  of  the  parallel  fides  Corapafs. 
of  the  lozenge  will  confpirc,  more  dirtttly  than  be.  ^— v— 
fore,  with  the  earth's  mjgneiifm ;  and  the  other  tvio 
will  be  lefs  in  that  dirci-'tion  :  by  which  means  the 
two  lides  will  very  much  impede  its  return  ;  and 
the  two  latter  will  have  that  impediment  to  over- 
come, as  well  as  the  friction,  by  their  own  force 
alone. 

To  remove  thefe  inconveniences,  fo.^le  needles  arc 
made  of  one  piece  or  (led  of  a  fpring  temper,  and 
broad    towards   the  ends,    but   tapering  towards   the  » 

middle,  where  a  hole  is  made  to  receive  the  cap.  At 
the  ends  they  terminate  in  an  angle,  greater  or  lefs 
according  to  the  ikill  or  fancy  ot  the  workman.  Thefc 
needles,  though  infinitely  prcfciable  to  ilic  other,  are, 
ho-.vever,  far  from  being  perfed  ;  for  every  needle 
of  this  form  hath  fix  poles  inftead  of  two,  one  at  eicli 
end,  two  where  it  becomes  tapering,  and  two  at  the 
hole  in  the  middle  ;  this  is  owing  10  their  lh>ipc  ;  for 
the  middle  pan  being  very  llendcr,  it  has  not  fub- 
flance  enough  to  conduiit  the  maj^netic  flream  quite 
through,  fiom  one  end  to  iheoihcr:  all  thefc  poles 
appear  very  diftindly,  when  examined  with  a  glafs. 
that  is  fpriiiklcd  over  with  ii.agnciic  fand.  This  cir- 
cumflance,  however,  does  noi  iiinder  the  needle  from 
pointing  true  ;  but  as  it  has  lets  force  to  move  the  card, 
than  when  the  magnetic  itream  moves  in  large  curves, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  certainly  an  iniper- 
fcdion. 

Thefe  ir.ccrvcniences  induced  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Knight  to  contrive  a  new  fea-conip-fs,  which  came  in- 
to uie  on  buurd  all  the  fnips  of  war.  The  needle  in 
this  inffreiiient  is  quite  ftraight,  and  fquare  at  the 
ends;  aiui  coiif<  qucnily  has  only  two  poles,  though 
&bout  the  hole  in  the  middle  the  curves  are  a  little 
confufed.  Needles  of  this  conftruiiMon,  after  vibra- 
ting a  lotig  time,  will  always  point  exadly  in  the 
fame  diredion;  and  it  drawn  ever  fo  little  on  one 
fide,  will  return  to  it  again,  without  any  fcnfible  dif- 
ference. We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular 
parallelopiped  is  the  bell  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as 
the  fimplelt,  the  holes  for  the  caps  being  as  fmall  as 
pullible. 

And  as  the  weight  .Tiould  be  removed  to  the  great- 
ell  dillance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a  circle  of 
brafs,  of  the  fame  diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  ad- 
ded, which  will  fcrve  alio  to  fupport  the  card,  which 
may  then  be  made  of  thiw  paper,  without  any  thing 
to  iliflcn  it.  This  ring  being  fixed  below  the  card, 
and  the  needle  above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  pla- 
ced low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  put  under 
the  needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the  needle  becomes 
iinnecefrary. 

The  above  obfervaiions  will  be  eafily  nnderfiood 
from  viewing  the  levtral  parts  of  the  inftninient  as 
reprefentcd  on  Plate  CXLIV.  where  fig.  6.  is  the  card, 
with  the  needle  KL,  .ind  its  cap  M,  fixed  upon  it, 
being  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  real  card.  \"\g.  8. 
is  aperfpedive  view  of  the  back  fide  of  thecard,  v\here 
AB  rtprefents  the  turning  down  of  the  brafs  edge,  C 
the  under  p.iri  of  the  cap,  D  and  E  two  Hiding  weights 
to  balance  the  card,  and  F,  G,  two  fcrews  ihii  lix 
the  brafs  edge,  &c.  to  the  needle.  Fig.  7-  is  the  pe- 
dcflal  that  liipports  the  card,  containing  a  fcrewing 
needle,  fixed  in  two  fmall  grooves  10  receive  it,  by 

means 
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Conipats.  means  of  the  collet  C,  in  the  nianiurof  a  poit-crayon 

' •J——'  D,  tile  fletn,  is   filed  inio  an  odagon,  that  it   may  be 

the  more  calily  unfcrewcd.     For  its  fiinlicr  illullration 
and  application  to  life,  Ice  Navigation. 

The  invention  of  the  compafs  is  uiualiy  afcribed  to 
Flavio  da  Melfi,  or  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  about 
tlie  year  1302  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  territory  of 
Priacipato,  which  makes  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
fiies,  where  he  was  born,  has  a  compafs  for  its  arms. 
Others  fay  that  Marcus  Paulus,  a  Venetian,  tnaking 
a  journey  to  China,  brought  back  the  invention  uiih 
Iiiin  in  1260.     What  confirms  this  conjediire  is,  that 


tcmpefluons   fta.     Improved  fia-tompafrcs  hrvc  lately  Compiifs; 

been  con(lrii(.1cd   by   Mr   M'Culloch  of  London,  (and  ~ ■- ' 

for  which  he  has  obtained  a  patent),  that  are  reported 
to  be  the  bell  of  any  yet  ufcd.  Tiic  particulars  are 
as  follow. 

Fig.  I.  is  a  feflion  of  ihe  fleering  compafs.  Aaaaa, 
The  common  vvoodcn-bcx,  with  iis  lid.  bb,  Tlit  brafs 
conipafs-box.  cc.  The  glafs  cover  to  ditto.  dd,'Y\\e, 
hollow  conical  bottom,  jr.  The  prop  u}  on  which  the 
compafs  isfuppontd  inflead  of  gimbals  ;  ihciphcrical 
top  which  is  finely  polilhed,  and  iht  aptx  of  the  hol- 
low cone  is   fitted  in  a    peculiar  manner  to  receive  it. 


Plat 
CXLV. 


at  finl  they  iifed  the  compal's  in  the  fame   manner  as    ff,   A  quantity  of  lead  run  round  ilie  boiiom  and  cone 
the  Chinefe  llill  do;  i.e.  they  let  it  float  on  a  little     of  the   compals-box,  to  balance  and  keep  it   flcadily 


piece  of  cork,  inllead  of  fufpending  it  on  a  pivot.  It 
s  added,  that  their  emperor  Cliiningus,  a  celebrated 
alfroioger,  had  a  knowledge  of  it  1120  years  before 
Chrift.  The  Chinefe  only  divide  their  compafs  into  24 
points.  Fauchette  relates  lome  verfes  of  Guoyot  de 
Provence,  who  lived  in  France  about  the  year  1200, 
v/hich  fcem  to  make  mention  of  the  compafs  under  the 
name  of  marinetti,  or  mari/iet-'s  jlone ;  which  Ihow  it 
to  have  been  ufcd  in  France  near  100  years  before  ei- 
ther the  Melfite  or  Venetian.  The  French  even  lay 
claim  to  the  inveation,  from  ihc  fa/r  de  lyi  wherewith 
all  nations  Ihall  dillinguiih  the  north  point  of  the  card. 
With  as  much  reafonDr.  Wallis  afcribes  it  tothcEng- 
liflt,  from  iis  name  co?iipafs,  by  which  name  niofl  na- 
tions call  it,  and  which  he  obferves  is  ufed  in  many 
parts  of  England  tofignify  a  circle. 

Though  the  mariner's  compafs  has  been  long  in  ufe, 
the  beft  conlfrueT;ion  of  it  was  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences, till  the  late  improvement  which  it  has 
received  from  the  invention  and  experiments  of  Dr. 
Gowin  Knight,  and  the  farther  emendation  of  Mr. 
Sracaton,  as  has  been  defcribed  under  the  article  Azi- 
muth (Vol.11.) 

The  compafs  hath  fometimes  been  obferved  to  be 
difturbed  by  the  cledricity  of  its  glafs  cover  :  and 
this  from  fo  flight  an  application  of  the  finger  as  was 
barely  neceflary   to   wipe  off  a  little  dufl.     The  fame 


horizontal,  gg.  The  card  and  the  magnetic  needle', 
bent  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  of  the  conical 
pivot  on  which  it  moves  and  is  fupponed,  may  be 
brought  very  near  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as 
to  the  centre  of  motion,  hh,  Two  guards,  wiiich  by 
means  of  two  pins  /V,  affixed  to  the  com])afs-box,  prevents 
it  from  turning  round  and  deceiving  the  fleerfman. 

Fig.  2.  a  perfpedlive  view  of  the  fleering  compafs, 
with  the  lid  oft"  and  the  front  laid  open.  /■/•,  The 
guards,  b,  The  compafs-box.  c,  The  prop,  &c.  as 
in  fig.  I. 

Fig.  3.  a  view  of  the  azimuth  compafs.  b,  The 
compafs-box.  h,  One  of  the  guards,  e,  The  prop, 
as  in  fig.  l.  and  2,  with  this  dificrencc,  that  in  the  azi- 
muth compafs,  inflead  of  being  fcrewed  to  the  bottoni 
of  the  wood-box.  Hands  in  a  brafs  locket,  and  may  be 
turned  round  at  plealurc.  i.  A  brafs  bar,  upon  which 
the  fight  vanes  are  fixed.  2.  A  dark  glafs,  which 
moves  up  or  down  on  3.  the  fight  vane.  4.  A  mag- 
nifying glaff,  which  is  alio  moveable  on  the  other  vane. 
5.  The  nonius  or  vernier.  6.  A  llidc  for  moving  tlie 
vernier  fo  as  to  flop  the  card  in  taking  the  azimuth. 
7.  A  double  convex  glafs,  by  which  the  divifions  on 
the  vernier  may  be  read  with  accuracy. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  feftion  reprefenting  another  application 
of  the  magnetic  needle  and  card,  conflructcd  by 
Mr  M'Culloch.     yfa^^.  The  common  wood-box.     bb. 


glafs,  rubbed  a  little  more  with    the  finger,  a  bit  of  The  brafs  compals-box.     cc,  The  brafs  fupport  for  the 

mullin,  or  paper,  would  aiiraft  either  end  of  the  needle,  circle  and  penduluiu.  d.  The  pendulum,  e.  The  agate. 

fo  as  to  hold  it  to  the  glafs  tor  feveral  minutes,  far  out  fj\  The  magnetic  needle  and  card,     gg.  The  bralscir- 

of  the   due  direftion,  according  to  that  part  of  the  '         . .    ~.       .  ^                  ..      _     .              ^. 
glafs  vi'hich  was  mofl  excited.  And  when  tlie  needle,  af- 
ter adhering  to  the  glafs,  has  dropped  loofe,  and  made 


■vibrations,  thofe  would  not  be  bifeded  as  ufual  by 
that  point  where  the  needle  Ihould  relt,  but  would  ei- 
ther be  made  all  on  one  fide,  or  be  very  unequally  di- 


cle.  hh.  The  glafs  cover  and  brafs  ring.  /,  The  lead 
weight.  N.  B.  All  the  centres  of  motion  are  in  the 
fame  plane. 

"  In  one  particular  this  patent  compafs  is  confidered 
as  an  improvement  on  the  common  compalfes,  in  as  far 
as  the  needle  is   both   longer  and  broader  ;   hence  its 


vided,  by  means  of  fome  remains  of  elcflrical  virtue  in     magnclifm  mufl  be  flronger,  and  of  courfe  the  line  of 
that  part  of  the  glafs  which  had  attracted  the  needle,     its  magnetic  direftion  correfpondent  with  the  card.   In 


until  at  length,  after  ij  minutes  or  more,  all  the  elec- 
tricity being  difcharged,  the  magnetical  power  took 
place.  The  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to  moi- 
Hen  the  furface  of  the  glafs  ;  a  wet  finger  will  do  it  im- 
mediately and  efFeftually.  The  mariner's  compafs  with 
a  chart  is  much  Icfs  dangeroully  moved  than  the  com- 
mon compafs  with  a  bare  needle  :   and  the  deeper,  or 


another  particular,  in  order  to  prevent  the  motions  of 
the  vefFel  from  affcfling  the  needle,  which  is  the  mofl 
defirable  objecT:,  the  patent  compals-box,  inflead  of 
fwinging  in  gimbals  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is 
fupportcd  in  its  very  centre  upon  a  prop  ;  and  what- 
ever motion  the  otlicr  parts  of  the  box  may  have,  this 
centre  being  in  the  vertex  of  the  hollow  cone,  may  be 


farther  diftant,  the  needle  hangs  below  the  glafs,  the     confidered  as  relatively  at  rcfl  ;  and  therefore  gives 


lefs  difturbance  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

Notwithflandiug  the  various  contrivances  that  have 

been  made  to  prevent  the  card  from  being  much    af- 

fefted  by  the  motions  of  the  fliip,  they   have  always 

been  found   too  delicate  to  encounter  the  fltocks  of  a 

Vol.  V. 


liiile  or  no  difluibance  to  the  needle.  Again,  the  pi- 
vot or  centre  upon  which  the  needle  turns,  is  fo  con- 
trived as  to  (land  always  perpendicular  over  the  centre 
of  the  compafs-box,  or  apex  of  the  hollow  cone,  as 
upon  a  fi;icd  point  j  and  is  therefore  flill  lefs  aUcded 
Nn  by 
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Compars.  by  tlie  motions  of  the  veflcl.     Thus  the  ccnirfs  of 

' ^^ '  mrition,  gi-jvity,  and  of  ma^nctifm,  are  brought  alnioll 

all  to  the" fame  point  ;  the  advaniages  of  which  will  be 
readily  perceived  by  any  pcrfon  acquainted  witli  me- 
chanical principles.  Experience  therefore  will  afcct-- 
tain  the  utility  of  this  improvement."  M'Culloch'j 
Account. 

Of  Dr  Knight's  Aziviuth  Compafs,  as  improved  by 
Mr  Smeaton,  a  defcription  was  given  under  the  article 
Azimuth,  and  a  figure  in  Plate  LXXVIl.  The 
life  of  the  azimuth  compafs  is  for  finding  the  lun's 
magnetical  azimuth,  or  amplitude  ;  and  thence  the  va- 
riation of  the  compafs.  If  the  obfervation  be  lor  an 
amplitude  at  fun-rifing,  or  for  an  azimuth  before  noon, 
apply  the  centre  of  the  index  on  the  weft  point  of  the 
card,  within  the  box;  fo  that  the  four  lines  on  the 
edge  of  the  card,  and  thofe  on  the  infide  of  the  box, 
may  meet.  If  the  obfervation  be  for  the  fun's  am- 
plitude fetting,  or  an  azimuth  in  the  afternoon,  turn 
the  centre  of  the  index  right  againft  the  caft  point  of 
the  card,  and  make  the  lines  within  the  box  concur 
with  thofe  on  the  card  :  the  inltrumcnt  thus  fitted 
for  obfervation,  turn  the  index  be  towards  the  fun,  till 
the  fliadow  of  the  thread  ae  fall  direJlly  on  the  llit  of 
the  fight,  and  on  the  line  that  is  along  the  middle  of 
the  index  :  then  will  the  inner  edge  of  the  index  cut 
the  degree  and  minute  of  the  fun's  magnetical  azimuth 
from  the  north  or  fuuth.  But  note,  that  if,  when  the 
rompafs  is  thus  placed,  the  azimuth  is  Ids  than  4J0 
from  the  fouth,  and  the  index  turned  towards  the  fun, 
it  will  pafs  off  the  divifions  of  the  liuih:  the  inftrument 
therefore  in  this  cafe  muft  be  turned  jull  a  quarter  of 
the  compafs,  /.  e.  the  centre  of  the  index  muft  be 
placed  on  the  nonh  or  fouth  point  of  the  card,  accord- 
ing as  the  fun  is  from  you  ;  and  then  the  edge  will 
cut  the  degree  of  the  magnetic  aziiiuuh,  or  tiic  lun's 
azimuth  from  the  north,  as  before. 

The  fun's  magnetical  amplitude  thus  found,  the  va- 
riation of  the  needle  is  thus  determined.  Being  out 
at  fea  the  15th  of  May  1717,  in  45°  north  latitude, 
the  tables  give  ine  the  fun's  latitude  19°  nonh,  and 
his  eaft  amplitude  27°  25'  north  :  by  the  azimuth  com- 
pafs, I  find  the  fun's  magnetical  amplitude  at  his  ri- 
fing  and  fetting;  and  find  he  rifts,  r,. gr.  between  the 
62J  and  6;d  degree,  reckoning  from  the  north  towards 
the  eaft  point  of  the  compafs,  /.  e,  between  the  27[h 
and  28th  degree,  reckoning  from  the  eaft.  The  mag- 
netical amplitude,  therefore,  being  here  equal  to  the 
true  one,  the  needle  has  no  variation  ;  but  if  the  fun 
at  his  rifing  fliould  have  appeared  between  the  52d  and 
igd  degree  from  the  north  towards  the  eaft  ;  his  mag- 
netical amplitude  would  then  have  been  bttwetn  37 
and  38  degrees,  /.  e.  about  10  degrees  greater  than 
the  true  amplitude  ;  therefore,  the  needle  would  vary 
about  10  degrees  north-caftcrly.  If  the  magnetical 
eaft  amplitude  found  by  the  inftrumriit  Ihouid  be  kfs 
than  the  true  amplitude,  their  difference  would  ll)o\v 
the  variation  of  the  needle  railerly.  If  the  true  eaft 
amplitude  be  fouthward,  as  alfo  the  magnetical  ampli- 
tude, and  this  laft  be  the  greater  ;  the  variation  of  the 
needle  will  be  north  weft  ;   and  vice  vfrfa. 

What  has  been  faid  of  north-eaft  amplitudes  holds 
alfo  of  fouth-wcft  ;  and  what  of  fouth-eaft  ampUiudcs 
holds  of  north-weft  amplitudes.  Laftly,  if  ampli- 
tudes be  fouad  of  different  denominotions,  v.  gr.  if 


the  true  amplitude  be  fix  degrees  north,  and  the  mag-   Compaft. 
netical   aippliiude  five  degrees  fouth  ;  the   variation,  *—>/—' 
which   in  this  cafe  is  nonh-weft,   will  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  magnetical  and  true  amplitudes :  underftand 
the  fame  for  weft  amplitudes. 

The  variation  may  likevvifc  be  found  from  the  azi- 
muth :  but  in  that  cafe,  the  fun's  declination,  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  his  altitude,  muft  be  given,  that  bis 
true  azimuih  may  be  found. 

This  inllrumcnt  is  alfo  ufeful  in  fettling  the  fliip's 
wake,  in  order  to  find  the  lee-way  ;  and  alfo  to  find 
the  bearings  of  head-lands,  and  uther  objccls. 

Compass  is  alfo  an  inftrument  of  conliderable  ufe  in 
furvcying  land,  dialing,  &c. 

Its  ftrufture,  in  the  main,  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  mariner's  compafs  ;  conlilf  ing,  like  that,  of  a  box 
and  needle  :  the  principal  difference  coi^fifls  in  this, 
that  inftcad  of  the  needle's  being  fitted  into  the  card, 
and  playing  with  it  on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alime  ; 
the  card  being  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a 
circle  divided  in  360  degrees  on  the  limb.  Sec  fig.  5.  Plate 
This  inftrument  is  of  obvious  ufe  to  travellers,  to  di-  CXLIV. 
reft  [hem  in  their  road  ;  and  to  miners,  to  fliow  them 
what  way  to  di^,  with  other  confiderable  ufcs. 

I.  To  take  the  declination  of  a  wait  by  the  Compafs. 
Apply  that  fide  of  the  compals  whereon  the  nonh  is 
marked  along  the  fide  of  the  wall ;  the  number  ct  de- 
grees over  which  the  north  end  of  the  needle  fixes 
■.vill  be  the  declination  of  the  wall,  and  or  that  fide  ; 
'J. gr.  if  the  north  point  ot  the  necole  tends  towards 
the  north,  that  wall  may  be  fhone  on  by  the  fim  at 
noon;  if  it  fix  ever  fifty  degrees,  counting  from  ths 
north  towards  the  eaft,  the  declination  is  lo  many  de- 
grees from  north  towards  eaft. 

But  lince  the  needle  itielf  declines  from  the  north 
towards  the  wift,  with  us,  13°;  it  muft  be  noted, 
that  to  retrieve  the  irregularity,  13°  arc  always  to  be 
added  to  the  degrees  Ihown  by  the  needle,  when  the 
declination  of  the  wall  is  towards  the  eaft  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  declination  is  towards  the  weft,  the  de- 
clination of  the  needle  is  to  be  fubtraftcd. 

2.  To  take  an  angle  -with  the  Co?i.'pafs.  Suppofe  the 
angle  required  be  DAE,  fig.  a.  apply  that  fide  of  the 
compafs  whereon  the  north  is  marked  to  one  of  the 
lines  AD  ;  when  the  needle  refts,  obfcrve  the  degrees 
at  which  its  north  point  Hands,  which  fuppofe  80:  fo 
many  degrees  docs  the  line  decline  irom  tin  meridian. 
In  the  fame  manner  take  ihe  declination  vi  the  line 
AE,  which  fuppofe  215°  ;  fubtratt  So°  from  215, 
the  remainder  is  135  ;  which  fubiratled  from  i£o, 
tlicrc  will  remain  45"  ;  the  quantity  of  the  angle  re- 
quired. But  if  the  ciifftrence  bcfvctn  the  declination 
ot  the  two  lines  cxceeo  iSo^ ;  in  that  caie,  i8o°£r.uft  be 
fubirafled  from  the  difitrtnce:  tlie  remainder  then  is 
the  angle  required. 

In  mtafiiring  angles  by  the  compafs,  there  needs 
not  any  regard  be  bad  to  the  variation  ;  that  being  fup- 
pofcd  the  fame  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles. 

3.  To  take  a  plot  of  a  field  by  the  Compafs.  Suppofe 
the  fitld  A,  B,  Cj  D,  E,  fig.  10.  for  the  greater 
accuracy  let  there  be  two  fights  fitted  to  the  meridian 
line  of  tlie  compafs,  place  it  horizontal,  and  through 
the  fights  look  along  the  fide  AB,  or  a  line  parallel  to 
it ;  applying  the  eye  to  the  fight  at  the  fouih  point 
of  the  compafs.    Draw  a  rough  fkctch  of  the  field  by 
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jCompafs,  the  e/e,  and  on  tlie  coiTefpomiing  line  enter  down  tlie 
Comjialfos  deiTvec  to  which  the  needle  pDlnis,  which  fuppofc  90, 
'       ^^       '  nieafiirc   the  length  of  the  lule,  and  enter  that  too, 
which  fappofc  ten  chains. 

In  this  manner  proceed  with  all  the  refl  of  the  fides 
and  angles  of  thetitld  ;  the  fides,  which  fuppufe  70, 
65,  7Cj  44,  JO  fathom  ;  and  the  angles,  which  fiip- 
pofe  50,  100,  130,  240,  300,  degrees.  To  protract 
the  field,  fet  down  the  feveral  angles  obfcrvtd,  one 
sfter  another,  and  fiibtracl  the  lefllr  from  the  next 
greater:  thus  will  you  have  the  quantity  of  the  feveral 
angles,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  thai  include  them. 
For  the  reft,  fee  Geometry. 

Note,  All  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken  together, 
muft  make  twice  as  many  right  angles;  abating  two 
if  no  miftake  has  been  committed. 

Azimuth  Compass.     See  Azimuth. 

Compass  Dials,  are  fmooth  horizontal  dials,  fitted  in 
brafs  or  filvcr  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  Ihow  the  hour 
of  the  day,  by  the  direflion  of  a  needle  that  indicates 
how  to  place  ihem  right,  by  turning  the  dial  about  till 
the  cock  or  flyle  ftand  directly  over  the  needle  ;  but 
thcfe  can  never  be  very  cxaift,  becaufe  of  the  variation 
of  tlie  needle  itfclf.     Sec  Compass  and  Dialing. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  of  Compasses,  a  mathe- 
matical inftruraent  for  dcfcribing  circles,  meafuring 
figures,  6-c. 

The  common  compaffes  confifl  of  two  fliarp-pointcd 
branches  or  legs  of  iron,  lleel,  brafs,  or  other  metal, 
joined  together  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  whereon  they 
move  as  on  a  centre.  Thofe  compaffes  are  of  the 
bsfl  fort  in  which  the  pin  or  axle  on  which  the  joint 
turns,  and  alfo  half  the  joint  itfclf,  is  made  of  flee),  as 
the  oppofite  metals  wear  more  equable.  The  perfec- 
tion of  them  may  be  known  by  the  eafy  and  uniform 
opening  and  (hutting  of  their  legs;  one  of  which  is 
fometimes  made  to  take  in  and  out,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  two  other  points  to  defcribe  with  ink,  black- 
lead,  or  other  materials. 

There  are  now  ufed  compaflcs  of  variotis  kinds  and 
contrivances,  accommodated  to  the  various  nfcs  they 
are  intended  for;  as. 

Compasses  of  three  Legs,  or  Triangular  Compaffes, 
are,  fetting  afule  the  cxccfs  of  a  leg,  of  the  fame  ftrnc- 
ture  with  the  common  ones  :  their  ufc  being  to  take 
three  points  at  once,  and  fo  to  form  triangles  ;  to 
lay  down  three  pofitions  of  a  map,  to  be  copied  at 
once,   i^c. 

Bmm  Compasses  confift  of  a  long  branch,  or  beam, 
made  of  brafs  or  wood,  carryint;  two  brafs  corfors, 
the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  Hiding  along  the 
beam,  with  a  fcrew  to  faften  it  on  occafion.  To  the 
curfors  may  be  fcrewed  points  of  any  kind,  whether 
fteel  for  pencils,  or  the  like.  It  is  ul'i:d  to  draw  large 
circles,  to  take  great  extents,  ire.  To  ihe  fixed  curfor 
is  fometimes  applied  an  adjulVmt;  or  micrometer 
fcrew,  by  which  an  extent  is  obtained  to  extreme 
nicety.  Mr  Jones  of  Holborn  has  made  beam  com- 
palfes  to  ailjull  to  the  -/^-_dth  of  an  inch. 

Ctiliber  Compasses.     See  Caliber. 

Clockinaki^r's  Compasses  are  joined  like  the  com- 

■  mon  compnllcs,  with  a  quadrant,  orbnw,  like  the  fpring 

compalfcs;  only  of  ditferent  life,  ferving  here  to  ketp 

the  inflramcnt  firm  at  any  opening.     They  are  made 

very  ftrong,  with  the  points  of  their  legs  of  well  tem- 


pered iteel,  as  being  ufed  10  draw  lines  on  paftt-bcard  Compaflcs 
or  copper.  *- — v— ' 

Cjliiuiriciil  and  Spherical  Compasses,  confift  of  four 
branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  iwoofwhicli  arc  circular, 
and  two  flat,  a  lijtle  bent  on  the  ends:  lluirufe  is  10 
take  tile  diameter,  ihickncfs,  or  caiihcr  of  round  or 
cylindric  bodies  ;  fuch  as  cannons,  pipes,  6-c. 

Elliptic  Compasses.      Tlieir  ufc  is  to  draw  cllipfes,      rl»te 
or  ovals  of  any   kind  :  they   confift  of  a  beam  A  B   CXLIV. 
about  a  (001  long,  bearing   three  curfors;   to  one  offij;.  9. 
which   may   be  Icrcwcd  points  of  any  kind  :  to  the 
bottom  of  the  other  two  are  riviied  two  fiiding  dove- 
tails, adjufted  in  grooves  made  in  the  crofs  branches  of 
the  beam.     The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every  way, 
by  turning  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and 
forwards  along  the  crofs;  fo  that   when  the   beam  has 
gone  half  way  about,  one  of  thcfe  will  have  moved  the 
whole  length  of  one  of  the  branches ;  and  when  the  beam 
has  got  quite  round,  the  fame  dove-tail    has  got   back 
the  who'x  length  of  the  branch.   Undcrfland  the  fame 
of  the  other  dove-tail. 

Note,  the  diftance  between  the  two  Aiding  dove-tails 
is  the  diftance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  cllipfis  ;  fu 
thatby  chaiij^ing  that  diftance,  the  cllipfis  will  he  round- 
er or  ficndercr.  Under  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the 
crofs  are  placed  four  flecl  points  to  keep  it  faft. 

The  ufe  of  this  compafs  is  ealy  :  by  turning  round 
the  long  branch,  the  ink,  pencil,  or  oihcr  point,  will 
draw  the  cllipfis  required.  Its  figure  fliows  both  its 
ufe  and  conftruCilion. 

German  Compasses  have  their  legs  a  little  bent  out- 
wards, towards  the  top  ;  lb  that  when  fhut,  ihcpoints 
only,  meet. 

hair  Compasses  are  fo  contrived  within  fide  by  a 
fmall  adjufting  (crew  to  one  of  the  legs,  as  to  take  an 
extent  to  a  hair's  breadth. 

Lapidary's  Compasses  are  a  piece  of  wood,  inform 
of  the  Ihaft  of  a  plane,  cleft  at  top,  as  far  as  half  its 
length  ;  with  this  they  meafure  the  angles,  ire.  of 
jewels  and  precious  ftoncs,  as  they  cut  them.  There 
is  in  the  cleft  a  little  brafs  rule,  faftened  there  at  one 
end  by  a  pin  ;  but  fo  that  it  may  be  moved  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  brafs  level :  with  this  kind  of  a  fquare  they  take 
the  angles  of  the  floncs,  laying  thtm  on  (he  fliift  as 
ihcy  cut  them. 

Proportional  Compass  ES&re  thofe  whofe  joint  lies  be- 
tween the  points  terminating  each  leg:  they  are 
cither  fimple  or  compound.  In  the  former  fort  the 
centre  is  fixed,  fo  that  one  pair  of  thefe  fcrvcs  only  for 
one  proportion. 

Compound  proportional  CoMP  A  sjEscoTi(i{ioft\vo]'>3rts      Plate 
or  iidts  of  brafs,   which  lie  upon   each  other  lb  nicely    CXLV. 
as  to  appear  but  one  when  they  are  (liut.     Thcfe  fides    fig.  6. 
eafily  open,  and  move  about  a  centre,   which  is   itfclf 
moveable  in  a   hollow  canal  cut   through   the   grcaicft 
part  of  their  Icngih.     To  this  centre  on   each   fide  is 
affixed  a  lliding  piece  A  of  a   fmall  length,  with  a  fine 
line  drawn  on  it  ferving  as  an  index,  to  be  fet  againfl 
other  lines  or   divifions  placed  upon  the  cdmpaH'cs  on 
both  fides.     Thcfe  lines  arc,  i.  A  line  of  lines.     2.  A 
line  of  fiipcrficies,  ?reas,  or  planes.  3.  A  liue  of  folids. 
4.  A  line  of  circles,   or  rather  of  polygons   to  be   in- 
fcribed  in   circles.     Thcfe    lines   arc  all  equally    di- 
vided ;  the  three  firfl  from  i  to  20,  the  lall  from  6  to 
20.     Tlieir  ufcs  are  as  follow  : 
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Compafs.      By  the  line  of  lines  yoii  divide  a  given  line  into  any 

" '  nii^iilier  of  equal  p.n-ts;   for  by   placing  the   index   A 

againll  1,  and  fcrewing  it  fail,  if  you  open  the  com- 
paffes,  then  the  dillance  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  eipal.  If  you  place  the  index  againll  2,  and 
open  the  compaffes,  the  dillance  between  the  points  of 
the  loncrcr  legs  B  B,  will  be  twice  the  dillance  be- 
tween the  (liorter  ones  C  C  ;  and  thusa  line  isbifecited, 
or  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  If  the  index  be  placed 
againll  3,  and  the  conipaffes  opened,  the  diftances  be- 
tween the  points  will  be  as  3  to  i,  and  fo  a  line  is  di- 
vided into  three  equal  parts;  and  fo  you  proceed  for 
any  other  number  of  parts  under  10. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  of  planes  anfwer  to  the 
fquares  of  thofe  in  the  line  of  lines;  for  becaufe  fuper- 
ficies  or  planes  ate  to  each  other  as  the  fquares  of  their 
like  fides  ;  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  againft 
2  in  the  line  of  planes,  then  the  diflance  between  the 
fmall  points  will  be  the  fide  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is 
one  ;  but  the  diflance  of  the  larger  points  will  be  the 
like  fide  of  a  plane  whofe  area  is  two  ;  or  twice  as 
large.  If  the  index  be  placed  at  3,  and  the  compafles 
opened,  the  diftances  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  the  like  fide  of  planes  whofe  area  are  as  i  to  3; 
and  fo  of  others. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  or  folids  anfwer  to  the 
cubes  of  thofe  in  the  line  of  lines;  becaufe  all  folids 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  fides  or  diame- 
ters :  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  to  number  2,3,4, 
&c.  in  the  line  of  folids,  the  diftance  between  the  lelTcr 
and  larger  points  will  be  the  like  fides  of  folids,  which 
are  to  each  other  as  1  to  2,  i  to  3,  i  to  4,  &c.  For 
eximple  :  If  the  index  be  placed  at  10,  and  the  com- 
paiFcs  be  opened  fo  that  the  fmall  points  may  take  the 
diameter  of  a  bullet  whofe  weight  is  one  ounce,  the 
diftance  between  the  large  points  will  be  the  diameter 
nf  a  bullet  or  globe  of  10  ounces,  or  which  is  10  times 
as  large. 

Laftly,  The  numbers  in  the  line  or  circles  are  (he 
fides  of  polygons  to  be  infcribed  in  a  given  circle,  or 
by  which  a  circle  may  be  divided  into  the  equal  pans, 
from  6  to  20.  Thus,  if  the  index  be  placed  at  6, 
the  points  of  the  compaffes  at  either  end,  when  opeiied 
to  the  radius  of  a  given  circle,  will  contain  the  fide 
of  a  hexagon,  or  divide  the  circle  into  fix  equal 
parts.  If  the  index  be  placed  againft  7,  and  the  com- 
paffes  opened  fo  that  the  larger  points  may  take  in  the 
radius  of  the  circle,  then  the  fliorter  points  will  divide 
the  circle  into  feven  equal  parts  for  infcribing  a  hep- 
tagon. Again,  placing  the  index  to  8,  and  opening 
the  compalTes,  the  largcrpoints  will  contain  the  radius, 
and  the  leller  points  divide  the  circle  into  eight  equal 
parts  for  infcribing  an  octagon  or  fqnare.  And  thus 
you  may  proceed  for  others. 

Proportional  Compasses  "with  the  feBor  lines.  The 
ftruc^ure  of  thefe  is  fo  like  that  of  the  common  propor- 
tional compalTes,  only  a  little  nicer,  that  it  needs  no 
particular  defcription.  The  lines  on  the  firft  face  are 
the  line  of  lines,  marked  lines ;  it  is  divided  into  100 
equal  parts,  every  tenth  numbered  :  and  the  line  of 
chords,  which  goes  to  60°,  is  marked  chords.  On  the 
other  face  arc  a  line  of  fines  to  90°,  and  a  line  of 
tangents  to  45°.     On  one  fide  are  the  tangents  from 


45°  to  71°  34' ;  ou  the  other,  fecants  from  0° 
70°  30'- 


to 


For  the  ufe  of  thefe  compaffcs  :   i.  To  divide  a  line  Compafs. 
into  any  number  of  equal  pans  lefs  than   100  :    divide  *~— >^— ^ 
TOO  by  the  number  of  pans  required  ;  flip  the  curfor  till 
the  line  on  the  (lidiug  dove-tail  be  againft  the  quotient 
on  the  line  of  lines  :   then  the  whole  line  being  taken 
between  the  points  of  the  compafles  molt  remote  from 
the  centre,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  fliow  the  di- 
vifion  required.     2.  A  right  line  given,  fuppofcd  to  be 
divided   into  100  parts,   to  take  any  number  of  thofe 
parts;   flip  the  line  on  the  Aiding  dove-tail  to  the  num- 
ber of  pans  required  ;   the  whole  line  being  taken  be- 
tween the  points  fanheft  from  the  centre,  the  aperture 
of  the  other  two  will  include  the  number  of  divifions 
required.     3.  The   radius    being   given,    to  find   the 
chord  of  any  arch  under  60°  ;  flip  the  line  on  the  Aid- 
ing dovetail   to  the   degrees   required  on   the  line  of 
chords :  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  far- 
theft  from   the  centre   of  the  curfor  ;   the  aperture  of 
the  oiher  line  will  be  the  chord   required,  provided  the 
number  of  degrees  be  greater  than  29  :  if  it  be  lefs, 
the  aperture  taken  from  the  radius  will  leave  the  chord 
required.     4.  If  the  chord  of  an  arch  under  60°  be 
given,  and  the  radius   required  ;   flip  the   line  on   the 
dove-tail  to  the   degrees  given  on  the  line  of  chords  ; 
the  given  chord   being  taken   betw-een  the  two  points 
next  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will  be  the 
radius  required.     J.  The  radius  being  given,   to  find 
the  fine  of   any   number  of   degrees;   flip    the  line  on 
the  dove-tail  to   the  degree  on  the  line  of  fines  whofe 
fine  is   required:   the  radius  taken  between  the  points 
furtheft  from  the  curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  other  will 
give  the  fine  of  the  angle  required.     But  if  the   fine 
fought  be  lefs  than  30°,  the  difference  of  the  apertures 
of  the  oppofite  points  will  be  the  fine  required.   6.  The 
radius  beinggiven,  to  find  the  tangent  of  any  number 
of  degrees  under  71  :   if  the  tangent  required  be  under 
26°  30',  then  flip  the  line    on  the  dove-tail  to  the  de- 
gree propofcd  on  the   tangent  line  ;   the  radius  taken 
between  the  points  fartheft  from  the  curfor,  the   aper- 
ture of  the  others  will  be  the   tangent  of  the   degrees 
required  :  if  the  tangent  required   be  above   26°  30', 
but  under  45°,  the  line  on  the  curfor  muft  be  flipped 
to  the  degrees  given  on  the  tangent  line :   then  the  ra- 
dius being  taken  between  the  points  funheft  from   the 
curfor,  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent. 
If  the  tangent  required  be  greater  than  45",  but   lefs 
than  56°  20',  flip  the  notch  on  the  tangent  fide  of  the 
turned  cheek  to  the  degree  o  in  the  tangent  line  on 
the  fide  of  the  compafs  ;  the  radius  taken  between  the 
points  fartheft  from  the  curfor;  the  difference  between 
the  aperture  of  ihe  other  and  thefe,  added  together, 
will  be  the  tangent  required.     Thus,  for  the  tangents 
of  other  degrees  under  71.     After   the  like  manner 
may  the  fecant  of  any  number  of  degrees  under  71  be 
found. 

Mr  Heath,  a  mathematical  inftrnment-maker  in 
London,  conflrufted  a  parr  of  proportions!  compafTes, 
in  1746,  with  a  curious  and  ufcful  contrivance  for  pre- 
venting the  fliortcr  legs  from  changing  their  pofition, 
when  thefe  compaffcs  were  ufcd.  It  confiftcd  of  a 
fmall  beam  foldered  toa  fcrew,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  leg  of  the  compalfes,  nearly  of  the  length  of  the 
groove  ;  in  this  beam  a  flit  was  made,  which  admitted 
of  a  fliding-nut,  the  other  end  of  which  fell  into  a  hole 
ill  the  bottom  of  the  fcrcw,  belonging  to  the  great  nut 
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Compafs    of  iTie  compaflTes.     The  fcrew-pln  of  the  beam  paflad 

II         through  an  adjiifter,  by  mcansot  which  the  mark  ou  the 

Compe-     jiiiigc  might   [,e  broiiglit  exactly  to  any  divilion.     But 

.  '''"J"-    ,  tiie  proporiional  compallts  have  been  nuich  out  of  life 

fince  the  invention  of  the  feiSor. 

Spring  Compasses,  or  dividers  ;  thofe  with  an 
arched  liead,  which  by  its  fpring  opens  [he  legs  ;  the 
opening  being  direL^led  by  a  circular  fcrcw  faltcned  to 
one  of  the  legs,  and  let  through  the  other,  worked 
with  a  nut.  Thefe  conipafTcs  are  made  of  hardened 
fteel. 

Trifefling  Compasses  confifi;  of  two  central  rnles, 
and  an  arch  of  a  circle  of  120  degrees,  immoveable, 
with  its  radius;  which  is  fattened  with  one  of  the 
ceniral  rules  like  the  two  legs  of  afeclor,  that  tiie  cen- 
tral rule  may  be  carried  through  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  of  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  fliould 
be  as  thin  as  polfible;  and  the  rule  fattened  to  the  ra- 
dius niould  be  hammered  cold,  to  attain  the  greater 
elafticity  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  central  rule  Ihould 
be  triple  that  of  the  radius  :  there  niuft  alfo  be  a  groove 
in  this  rule,  with  a  dove-tail  fattened  on  it  for  its  mo- 
tion, and  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  rule.  The  nie  of 
this  inttrument  is  to  facilitate  the  irifedtion  of  angles 
geometrically  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
M.  Tarragen  for  that  purpofe. 

Turn-up  Compasses.  The  body  of  this  inftrument 
is  like  the  common  compaflis:  but  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  legs,  without-fide,  are  added  two  other 
points  befides  the  ufual  ones;  the  one  whereof  carries 
a  drawing  pen  point,  and  the  other  a  port-crayon, 
both  adjuited  fo  as  to  turn  round,  and  be  in  the  way  of 
life,  or  out  of  it,  as  occafion  requires.  Thefe  com- 
pallcs  have  been  contrived  to  fave  the  trouble  of  chan- 
ging the  points. 

COMPASSION,  or  CommisSeration,  in  ethicp,  a 
mixed  paffion,  compounded  of  love  and  I'orrow,  and 
excited  by  tiie  light  or  recital  of  dittrefs.  Hobbs 
makes  this  »  merely  fclfini  palFion,  and  defines  it,  as 
being  fear  for  ourfelves  ;  Hulchefon  refolvcs  it  into 
inftinJl ;  b'Jt  Dr  Butler  much  more  properly  conhders 
cotjipafllon  as  an  original,  dittinft,  particular  afFcetion 
in  human  nature. 

COMPATIBLE,  fomething  that  may  fuit  or  con- 
Jitt  with  another.     SeelNCOMTATiBLE. 

COMPEIGNE,  a  handfome  town  of  the  ide  of 
France,  in  the  county  of  Senlis,  with  a  palace,  or 
cattle,  where  the  king  often  rciides.  The  maid  of  Or- 
leans was  taken  prifoner  here  in  1430.  It  is  feated 
on  tlie  river  Oife,  near  a  large  forctt.  E.  long.  3.  12. 
N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes 
much  the  fame  as  epitome  or  abridgement.  See 
Abridgement. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  aftion 
whereby  any  thing  is  admitted  as  an  equivalent  to 
another. 

Co . MP  EN  s  AT  to  N,  in  Uw.  Where  the  lampperfon  is 
debior  and  creditor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations, 
if  they  are  for  equal  fums,  are  extinguiflicd  by  com- 
penfation  ;  if  for  unequal,  the  lellcr  obligation  is  cx- 
tinguiihed,  and  the  greater  diminilhcd,  as  tar  as  the 
concourfe  of  debt  and  credit  goes. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Comtetency,  in  a  general 
fcnfe,  fuch  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  futiicient. 


Competence,  in  law,  the  right  or  aiithoriiy  of  a    Conipe- 
judge,  whereby  he  takes  cognizance  of  any  thing.  trncc. 

COMPETENTES,  an  order  of  cntcliuiuens,  111  the  B 

primitive  Chrittian   church,  being  the  immcdiitc  can-  .*"""'P 
didaies  for  baptifm.     See  Catechumen. 

COMPETITION,  in  a  general  fcnfc,  is  the  fame 
Willi  rivallhip,  or  when  two  or  more  perfons  contend 
for  the  fame  thing. 

CoMrETiTioN,  in  Scots  law.  In  cfcheats,  feeLAW, 
Part  HI.  N°  clxvi.  17,  ire  In  confirmaions  by  the 
fuperior,  in  refignations,  and  in  perlbnal  rights  of 
lands,  ibid,  clxviii.  5 — 9.  In  inhibitions,  in  adjudica- 
tions, amongft  affignces,  arrcttcrs,  and  poinders, /^/(Z. 
clxxi.  6.  clxxii.  3.  clxxvii.  2.  clxxviii.  8,  9,  10.  A- 
mongrt  creditors  of  a  defunfl,  clxxxi.  19. 

COMPITALIA,  or  CoMPiTALiTA,  feafls  held  a- 
mong  the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  lares.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  covipiium,  a  crofs-way  ;  by  rea- 
fon  the  fcaft  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  fevcral  roads. 
The  capitalia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building  of 
Rome.  Dionyfius  Halicarnalfeus,  and  Pliny,  indeed, 
fay,  they  were  inftituted  by  Servius  Tullus;  but  this 
only  fignilies  that  they  were  then  introduced  into 
Rome.  The  feail  being  moveable,  the  day  whereon 
it  was  to  be  obferved  was  proclaimed  every  ytar.  It 
was  ordinarily  held  on  the  4th  of  the  nones  of  Fe- 
bruary, /.  e.  on  the  fccond  of  that  month.  Macrobius 
obfcrves,  that  they  were  held  not  only  in  honour 
of  i.h.e  lares,  but  alio  of  7nania,  madnefs.  The  priefls 
who  officiated  at  them  were  (laves  and  libcrii,  and 
the  facriiice  a  fow.  They  were  re-ettablilhed,  after 
a  long  neglcft,  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occalion 
of  an  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  that  they  Jhoiild  Jacrifice 
heads  for  heads  ;  i.  e.  that  for  the  health  and  profpe- 
rity  of  each  family,  children  were  to  be  facrificed  : 
but  Brutus,  after  expelling  the  kings,  in  lieu  of  thofe 
barbarous  victims  fubttituied  the  heads  of  garlic  and 
poppy  ;  thus  fatisfying  the  oracle  which  had  enjoined 
capita,  heads.  During  the  celebration  of  iliis  feaft, 
each  family  placed  at  the  door  of  their  houfe  the 
ttatne  of  the  goddefs  Mania ;  they  alfo  hung  up  at 
their  doors  figures  of  wool,  reprefcnting  men  and 
women  ;  accompanying  them  with  fupplications  that 
the  lares  and  mania  would  be  contented  with  ihofe  fi- 
gures, and  fpare  the  people  of  the  houfe. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  geometry,  is  what  remains  of 
the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  or  90°,  after  any  certain  arch 
has  been  taken  away  from  it.  Thus,  if  the  arch  ta- 
ken away  be  40°,  its  complement  is  50 ;  becaufe 
50X40=90.  The  fine  of  the  complement  of  an 
arch  is  called  the  co-fine,  and  that  of  the  tangent  the 
co-tangent,  &c. 

COMPLETUSflos,  in  botany.  A  flower  is  faid 
to  be  complete,  which  is  provided  with  both  the  co- 
vers, viz.  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  and  the  petals.  The 
lerui  was  invented  by  Vaillant,  and  is  fynonymons  to 
caljcttlatns  fios  in  Linnxus.  Bcrkenhout  erroneoutty 
confounds  it  with  ihc  an ffns  and  caLycuiattis  calyx  of  the 
fame  autlior. 

COMPLEX,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  a  term  {y- 
nonymous  with  compound  ;  though  in  fh'ictnefs  of 
fpeech  there  is  fonic  difference. 

Complex  is  properly  applied  where  a  thing  contains 
divers  others,  or  conlitts  of  divers  pans  not  really  di- 
ftind  from  each  other,  but  only  imaginarily,  or  in 
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Complex,  onr  concepiions.     In   this  fciife  the  foul  may  be  faid 
Complex-  to  be   complex,  in   rcfpc^'!:   10   the  underftanding  and 
'""■     _  will,  which  are  two  things  that  our  rtafon  alone  dilliii- 
gni flics  in  it. 

CoiiiPLEK  Ttrtn  or  Idea,  is  a  term  compounded  of  fe- 
veral  limple  or  incompkx  ones.  Thus  in  the  propoli- 
lion,  A  ]hJ]  Cod  cannot  have  crimes  unpun'ifl^ed ;  theiiib- 
jei'l  of  this  propofiiion,  viz.  a  jnft  God,  is  a  complex 
term,  or  flaiids  tor  a  complex  idea  conipofcd  ol  two 
fimplc  or  in  complex  ones,  viz.  Cod  andjuft. 

COMPLEXION,  among  phyficians,  the  tempera- 
ment,  habitude,  and  natural  difpofiiion,  of  the  body  ; 
but  more  ofien  the  colour  of  i!ie  face  and  ikin. 

Few  qoeftions  in  pliilofophy  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  naturalills  mure  than  the  diveilities  among 
tlie  human  fpecies,  among  which  that  of  colour  is  the 
moll  remarkable.  The  great  difttrcnces  in  this  refpcft 
have  civen  occafion  to  feveral  authors  to  allcrt,  that 
the  whole  human  race  have  not  fprung  from  one  origi- 
nal ;  but  that  as  many  ditFercnt  fpecies  of  men  Vv'erc  at 
firft  created,  as  there  are  now  difterent  colours  to  be 
found  among  them.  Under  thearticle  America,  n^Si 

100.  we  have  Ihown   that   all  the  arguments  which 

can  be  brought  for  fpecific  diiferences  among  man- 
kind, wlieiher  drawn  from  a  difference  of  colour,  fla- 
ture,  or  difpolition,  muif  necellarily  be  inconclufive. 
It  remains,  however,  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  variations  of  colour  that 
are  to  be  found  among  different  nations.  On  this  fub- 
jed  Di  Hunter  hath  publiflied  a  thefis,  in  which  he 
confiders'  the  matter  more  accurately  than  hath  com- 
monly been  done,  and  determines  abfolutely  againllany 
fpecitic  difi'erence  among  mankind.  He  in:roduces  his 
fubjecSt  by  obferving,  that  when  the  queftion  has  been 
aoitated,  whether  all  the  human  race  conftitute  only 
one  fpecies  or  nor,  much  confufion  has  arifen  from  the 
fenfe  in  which  the  xerm/pc'chs  has  been  adopted.  He 
therefore  thinks  it  neceffary  to  fet  out  with  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term.  He  includes  under  the  fame  fpecies 
all  thofe  animals  which  produce  iffue  capable  of  pro- 
pagating others  rcfembling  the  original  ftock  from 
whence  they  fprung.  This  definition  he  illullratcs  by 
having  recourfe  to  the  human  fpecies  as  an  example. 
And  in  this  fenfe  of  the  terra  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
/'  them  are  to  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  fame 
fpecies.  And  as,  in  the  cafe  of  plants,  one  fpecies 
coin'prehends  federal  varieties  depending  upon  climate, 
f;>il,  culture,  and  fimilar  accidents  ;  fo  he  confiders  the 
diverfiiics  of  the  human  race  to  be  merely  varieties 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  produced  by  natural  caufts.  Of 
the  different  colours  obfcrvable  among  mankind,  he 
gives  the  following  view  : 

Black.     Africans  under  tlie line. 

liihabiiants  of  New  Guinea. 
Inhabitsn:s  of  New  Holland. 
Swarthy.     The  IMoors  in  the   northern  pans  of 
Africa. 
The  Hottentots  in  the  fouthcrn  parts 
of  it. 
Copper-coloured.     The  Eaft  Indians. 
Red-coloured.     The  Americans. 
Brown-coloured.     Tarturs. 
Pcrfiaus. 
Arabs. 


Brown.coloI'rep.     Africans  on  the  coaft  of  tlic  Complcx- 
IVlcditerranean.  *""• 

Chinefe.  '       " 

Brownish.     The  inhabitants  of  the  fouther  parts 
of   Europe  ;  as 
Sicilians, 
Abyffinians, 
Spaniards, 

Turks,  and   likewife  the  Samoiedct 
and  Laplanders. 
White.     Moll  of  the  European  nations  ;  as 
Swedes, 
Danes, 
Englifli, 
Germans, 
Poles,   &c. 
Kabardinfl-ci, 
Georgians, 

Inhabitants  of  the  illands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

I.H  attempting  to  invefligaie  the  caufcs  of  thefe  dif- 
ferences, our  author  obfervcs,  that  there  can  be  no 
difpute  of  the  feat  of  colour  being  placed  in  the  fkin  ; 
that  it  is  not  even  extended  over  the  whole  of  this, 
but  confined  to  that  part  named  the  cuticle,  confifiing 
of  the  epidermis  and  reticulum  ;  and  that  it  chiefly 
occupies  the  latter  of  ihtfe.  The  cuticle  is  much 
thicker  and  harder  in  black  people  than  in  white  ones  ;  ^ 
the  reticulum  in  ihe  latter  being  a  thin  mucus,  in  the  V"' 
former  a  thick  membrane.  He  concludes  that  this 
feat  of  colour  in  whiles  is  tranfparcnt,  and  eitker  to- 
tally deprived  of  vcll'cls,  or  only  furniflud  with  very 
few  ;  as  the  yellow  colour  appearing  in  jaundice  va- 
niflies  on  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  being  removed  ; 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  flains  in  the  cuticle  from 
gunpowder,  or  fimilar  caufes.  He  next  points  out  , 
three  caufes  dellroying  the  pellucidiiy  of  the  cuticle,  ' 
giving  it  a  brown  colour,  and  rendering  it  tiiickcr. 
Thefe  are,  acccfs  of  air,  nadinefs,  and  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  The  influence  of  each  of  thefe  he  proves  by 
many  examples;  and  from  thefe  he  is  inclined  to  cun- 
fider  the  lafl  as  by  much  the  mod  powerful.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  admitted  that  thefe  caufts  have  this  eficci, 
he  thinks  that  all  the  divcrfity  of  colour  which  is  10 
be  obferved  among  mankind,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  He  remarks,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  incline  more  or  Icfs  to  a  black  colour.  "When 
we  obferve  the  differences  which  occur  amongll  them, 
we  mufl  at  the  fame  time  remember,  that  a  black  co- 
lour is  not  referred  to  heat  alone,  but  10  the  other 
caufes  alfo  :  and  when  we  attend  10  the  divcrfity  of 
temperature  that  occurs  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  tlie 
exifience  of  a  white  nation  there  would  by  no  means 
deftroy  the  argument.  He  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
the  cxiflcnce  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  confiderable 
varieties  from  white,  in  (he  northern  and  coldcfl  parts 
of  Europe,  may  very  eafily  be  explained.  This  he 
accounts  for  from  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  which  they  are  cither  expolcd  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  air,  or  to  conllant  naflincfs  from  fnioky 
houfes. 

Having  thus  attempted   to  account,    from    natural 
caufes,  for  the  varieties  which  occur  among  mankind 
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Oomp!ex-  with  refpecl  to  colour,  our  aiitlior  obfe rves,  that,  to  all 
ion.  this  realbiiing,  an  objciflion  will  naturally  be  niadfj 
'  ^~'~' from  con  lit!  c  ring  that  infants  bring  thefe  marks  into 
the  world  along  with  ihcm,  before  they  can  be  expo- 
fed  to  any  fiich  caufes.  Dr  Hunter  imagines,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  readily  be  explained  upon  the 
fuppofuion  that  m^ny  peculiarities  acquired  by  parents 
are  traiifmitted  to  their  pollcrity  ;  and  of  .this,  he 
thinks,  no  one  can  entertain  the  Icafl  doubt  who  at- 
tends to  hereditary  difeafes.  Tims,  gout,  fcrophula, 
mania,  and  many  other  aifrftions,  although  at  firft  in- 
duced by  particular  accidents,  will  continue  to  aficdt 
families  for  many  generations.  In  ihe  fame  manner, 
a  pjrent  expofed  to  caufrs  dcRroying  the  natural 
whitencfsof  his  complexion,  will  beget  fwarihy  chil- 
dren; and  the  lame  caufes  continuing  to  operate  upon 
the  fon,  the  blacknefs  will  be  increafcd.  Thus  all  the 
diftercat  fliades  may  have  been  at  firft  induced,  and  af- 
terwards continued. 

Tiie  objcaiiin  here  obviated,  however,  might  have 
been  Ihortly  anfwered  by  denying  the  faft;  for  it  is 
now  generally  known,  that  the  children  of  the  black- 
eit  negroes  are  abfolutely  bora  luhite,  as  will  be  alisr- 
wards  n'niced. 

This  fubjtft  of  coinplcxion  has  been  very  well  illuf- 
j,-  trated  by  Mr  Clarkfon,  in  a  dilfertation  introduced  in 
his  Eflay  on  the  ccmmcrce  and  Ihvcry  of  the  human 
fpecies.  The  lirfi;  point  that  occurs  to  be  alccrtained, 
is,  '  What  part  of  the  fkin  is  the  feat  of  colour  r'  The 
old  anatomills  ufually  divided  the  (kin  into  two  parts 
orlarainse  ;  the  exterior  or  thinnell,  called  by  the  Greeks 
epiderntis,  by  the  Romans  cutiaila,  and  hence  by  us 
cuticle ;  and  the  interior,  called  by  the  \ax\\M:r  der7!ia, 
and  by  the  latter  cuUs,  or  true  fl:in.  Hence  they  mull 
necelfarily  have  fuppoftd,  that,  as  the  true  fkin  was 
in  every  refpeft  the  fame  in  all  human  fubjcfts,  how- 
ever, various  their  tx:ernal  hue,  fo  the  feat  of  colour 
muft  have  exilledin  the  cuticle  or  upper  furface. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  phyfician  of  the  laft 
century,  was  the  firlf  perfon  who  difcovered  that  the 
flcin  was  divided  into  three  laminse  or  parts  ;  the  cu- 
ticle, the  true  (kin,  and  a  certain  coagul.:ted  fubliance 
fituated  between  both,  which  he  diitir.guiilied  by  the 
title  of  rite  macofum  :  which  coagulated  fubftance  ad- 
hered fo  (irmly  to  the  cuticle,  as,  in  all  former  anaio- 
mical  preparations,  to  have  come  off  with  it;  and, 
from  this  circumflance,  to  have  led  the  ancient  ana- 
lomifls  to  believe,  that  there  were  but  two  laminae,  or 
divifible  portions  in  the  human  (kin.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  74 — 76. 

This  difcovery  was  fufficient  to  afcertain  the  point 
in  queftion  :  for  it  appeared  afterwards  that  the  cu- 
ticle, when  divided  according  to  this  difcovery  from 
the  other  lamina,  was  femitranfparcnt ;  that  the  cu- 
ticle of  the  blackcft  negro  was  of  the  fame  tranfpa- 
rency  and  colour  as  that  of  the  purefl  white;  and 
hence  the  true  (kins  of  both  bting  invariably  the  fame, 
that  the  reie  mucofui.i  was  the  feat  of  colour. 

This  has  been  farther  confirmed  by  all  fubfcquent 
anatomical  experiments  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that, 
whatever  is  the  colour  of  this  intermediate  coagulated 
fubliance,  nearly  the  fame  is  the  apparent  colour  of 
the  upper  furface  of  the  fkin.  Neither  can  it  be  o- 
tberwife;  for  the  cuiicle,  from  its  tranfparcncy,  muft 
necefTarily   traafmit  ihe  colour  of   the  fubliance  be- 


neath it,  in  the  fame  manner,  though  not  in  the  fame 
degree,  as  the  cornea  tranfinits  ihc  coloi'.r  of  the  iris 
of  the  eve.  This  iranfpareiicy  is  a  matter  of  ocular 
demonllraiion  in  white  people.  It  is  conl'pici:ous  in 
every  blulh  ;  for  no  one  can  imagine  th.".t  the  cuticle 
becomes  red  as  otien  as  tiiis  happens  :  nor  is  ii  Itfs  dif- 
coverablc  in  the  veins,  wIiIlIi  arc  fo  taly  10  be  dif- 
cerned  ;  fur  no  one  can  fuppole  (hat  the  blue  llrcaks, 
which  he  conllantly  fees  in  the  lairel!  complexions,  arc 
painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  furiacc  ol  the  upper  fiiin. 
From  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other  obfcrvations,  no 
maxim  is  more  true  in  pliyliology,  than  that  on  the 
rcte  mucofum  dcpcni;s  the  colour  uf  the  human  bo- 
dy ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  rcte  mucofum  being 
of  a  ditfercnt  colour  in  diiiercnt  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  and  appearing  through  the  cuticle  or  upper 
furface  of  the  (kin,  gives  them  that  various  appearance 
which  llriiies  us  fo  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  hu- 
man race.  \ 

As  this  can  be  incontrovenibly  afccnaintd,  it  is  c- 
vidcnt,  that  whatever  caufes  co-cpcrate  in  producing 
this  dilFerciit  appearance,  ihey  produce  it  by  aiiling 
upon  the  rete  mucofum  ;  which,  Irom  the  almoft  in- 
credible manner  in  which  the  cuticle  is  perforated,  is 
as  accefljble  as  the  cuticle  iifelf.  Thefe  caufes  are  pro- 
bably thofe  various  qualities  of  things,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  influence  of  the  iun,  contribute  to  form 
what  we  call  clhnate.  For  when  any  ptrfon  confidtrs, 
that  the  mucous  lubflance  before  mentioned  is  found  to 
vary  in  its  colour,  as  the  climates  vary  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  poles,  his  mind  mufl  be  inflantly  (truck  with 
the  hypotheiis,  and  he  miill  adopt  it,  without  any  he- 
fltation,  as  the  genuine  caufc  of  the  phenomenon. 

This  fail,  of  the  variation  of  the  mucous  jubilance, 
according  to  the  fiiuaiion  of  the  place,  has  been  clear- 
ly afccrtained  in  the  nr.merous  anatomical  experiments 
that  have  been  made;  in  which  (ubjti^ts  of  all  nations 
have  come  under  confidcration.  The  natives  ol  matiy 
of  the  kingdoms  and  illes  of  Alia  are  found  10  have 
their  rete  mucofum  black;  thofe  oi  /Africa,  lilu.»ied 
near  the  line,  of  the  fame  colour ;  tliofeof  the  mari- 
time parts  of  the  fame  continent,  of  a  du(ky  brown, 
nearly  approaching  to  it  ;  and  the  colour  becomes 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  as  the  dilfance  from 
the  equator  is  cither  greater  or  kfs.  The  Europeans 
are  the  faired  inliabiiants  of  the  world.  Thofe  fitua- 
ted in  the  molt  iouthern  regions  of  Europe,  have  in 
their  rete  mucofum  a  tinge  ot  the  dark  hue  of  their 
African  neighbours  :  hence  the  epidemic  complexion, 
prevalent  among  them,  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the 
pickled  Spanilli  olive;  while  in  this  country,  and  thofe 
(ituaied  nearer  the  north  pole,  it  appears  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  abfolutely,  white. 

Thefe  are  fads  which  anatomy  has  efiablifhed  ;  and 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  fuch,  that  we  cannot  di- 
vert ourfelvcs  of  the  idea,  that  climate  has  a  confidc- 
rable  (hare  in  producing  a  diflercnce  of  colour. 

The  only  objeflion  of  any  confequence  that  has  ever 
been  made  10  the  hypotheiis  of  climate,  is  this,  that 
people  under  the  fame  parallels  are  not  cxaftly  of  the 
fame  colour.  But  this  is  no  objection  in  faft ;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  thofe  countries  which  are  at  an 
eq'ial  diflancc  from  the  equator,  fliould  have  their 
climates  the  fame.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  contrary 
CO  experience  than  thii.  Climate  depends  upon  a  va- 
riety 
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Com-      ricty  of  accidents.     High  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
plexion.    hooii  of  a  place  ni;ike  it  cooler,  by  chilling  the  air  that 

' is  carried  over  thtni  by  the  winds.     Large  fpreading 

fiicciileiit  plants,  if  among  the  prodiic'tious  of  the  ioil, 
have   the  fame  etfeft  ;  thc-y  attord  agreeable  cooling 
Ihades,  and  a  moid  atniofphere  from   their  continual 
exhalations,   by   which   the  ardour  of  the  fun  is  confi- 
derably   abated.     While  the  foil,  on   the  other  hand, 
if  of  a  fandy  natnre,  retains  the  heat  in  an  uncommon 
de<free,  and    makes  the   fiimmers  conlidcrably  hotter 
than  thofc  which  are  found  to  txi(l   in   the  fame  lati- 
tude where  the  foil  is  different.     To  this  proximity  of 
what  may  be  termed  burning  funds,  and  to  the  fnlphn- 
reous  and  metallic  particles  which  are  continually  ex- 
haling from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is   afcribed  the 
ditTerent  degree  of  blacknefs  by  which  fome  African 
rations  are  dillinguilhable  from   each   other,   though 
under  the  fame  parrallels.     To  thefe  obfervjtions  we 
may  add,  that  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  pa- 
rallel are  not  exadly  of  the  lame  hue,  yet  they  differ 
only  by  fliades  of  the  fame  colour  ;  or,  to  fpeak  with 
more  precifiou,   that  there  are  no  two  people,  in  fuch 
a  lunation,  one  of  whom  is  white  and  the  other  black. 

To  fum  up  the  whole Suppofe  we  were  to  take  a 

common  globe;  to  begin  at  the  equator;  to  paint  e- 
very  country  along  the  meridian  Hue  in  fucceffion  from 
thence  ta  the  poles  ;  and  to  paint  thtm  with  the  fame 
colour  which  prevails  in  the  refpeiSlive  inhabitants  of 
each,  we  Ihould  fee  the  black,  with  which  we  had 
been  obliged  to  begin,  infenfibly  changing  to  an  olive, 
and  the  olive,  through  as  many  intermediate  colours, 
to  a  white  :  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fliould 
complete  any  one  of  the  parallels  according  to  the 
fame  plan,  we  Ihould  fee  a  difference  perhaps  in  the 
appearance  of  fome  of  the  countries  through  which  it 
ran,  though  the  difference  would  conlill  wholly  in 
fnades  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  brought  againfl; 
the  hypothefis,  is  fo  far  from  being  an  objeflion,  that 
it  may  be  conlidcred  as  one  of  the  tirfl  arguments  in  its 
favour  :  for  if  climate  has  really  an  influence  on  the 
mucous  fubftance  of  the  body,  it  is  evident,  that  we 
muft  not  only  expeft  to  lee  a  gradation  of  colour  in 
the  inhabitants  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  al- 
fo  different  lliades  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  fame  parallel. 

To  this  argument  may  be  added  one  that  is  uncon- 
trovertible, which  is,  that  when  the  black  inhabitants 
of  Africa  are  tranfplanied  to  colder,  or  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Europe  to  hotter  climates,  their  children, 
born  there,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  themfelves ; 
that  is,  lighter  in  the  iirfl,  and  darker  in  the  fccond 
inftance 


ligent  Africans  who  have  been  parents  themfelves  in 
America,  and  who  have  declared,  that  the  difference 
is  fo  palpable  in  the  northern  pvovinces,  that  not  only 
they  themfelves  have  coiiflantly  oblej ved  it,  but  that 
they  have  heard  it  obfirved  by  others. 

Neither  is  this  variation  in  the  children  from  the 
colour  of  their  parents  improbable.  The  children  of 
the  blackell  Africans  arc  born  white.  In  this  Hate  ' 
they  continue'Toi-  about  a  month,  when  they  change 
to  a  pale  yellow.  In  procefs  of  time  they  become 
brown.  Their  Ikin  Hill  continues  to  increafc  in  dark- 
nefs  with  their  age,  till  it  becomes  of  a  dirty  fallow 
black;  and  at  length,  after  a  certain  period  of  years, 
glofly  and  fliining.  Now,  if  climate  has  any  influence 
on  the  mucous  fubflance  of  the  body,  liiis  variation  in 
the  children  from  the  colour  of  thiir  parents  is  an  e- 
vent  which  mufl  be  rtafonably  txpeflcd  :  for  being 
born  while,  and  not  having  equally  powcrhilcaufes  toaCt 
upon  them  in  colder,  as  their  parents  had  in  the  hotter 
climates  Vthich  ihey  left,  it  muil  iiecellarily  follow, 
that  the  fameeffefl  cannot  poflibly  be  produced. 

Hence  alio,  if  the  hypothtlis  be  admitted,  maybe 
deduced  tlie  realon  why  even  thole  children  who  have 
been  brought  from  ihtir  country  at  an  early  age  Into 
colder  regions,  have  been  obfirved  to  be  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  thofe  who  have  remained  at  home  till  ihey 
arrived  at  a  ffate  of  manhood.  For  having  undergone 
fome  of  the  changes  which  we  mentioned  to  have  at- 
tended their  countrymen  from  infancy  to  a  certain 
age,  and  having  been  taken  away  before  the  rcfl  could 
be  completed,  thefe  farther  changes,  which  would 
liave  taken  place  had  they  remained  at  lionie  feem 
either  to  have  been  checked  in  their  progrcfs,  or 
weakened  in  their  degree,  by  a  colder  climate. 

We  come  now  to  the  fecond  and  oppofite  cafe  ;  for 
a  proof  of  which  we  ihall  appeal  to  the  words  of  Dr 
Mitchell  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfat^ions,  n°  476. 
fDJ!7"4.  "  The  Spaniards  who  have  inhabited  Ameri- 
ca under  the  torrid  zone  for  any  time  are  become  as 
dark  coloured  as  our  native  Indians  of  Virginia,  of 
which  I  myfelf  have  been  a  wilnefs;  and  were  they 
not  to  intermarry  with  the  Europeans,  but  lead  the 
fame  rude  and  barbarous  lives  with  the  Indians,  it  is 
very  probable,  that,  in  a  fucceffion  of  many  genera- 
tions, they  would  become  as  dark  in  complexion." 

To  this  inlfance  we  (liall  add  one,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  a  late  writer,  who,  dtfcribing  the  African 
coafb  and  the  European  fettleniems  there,  has  the  fol- 
lowing palFage.  "  There  are  feveral  other  fmall  Por- 
tuguefe  fettlements,  and  one  of  fome  note  at  Mitom- 
ba,  a  river  in  Sierra  Leon.  The  people  here  called 
Port!tguefe,a.tt:  principally  perfons  bred  from  a  mixture 
of  the  firll  Portuguefc  difcovertrs  with  the  natives,  and 


•/' 


As  a  proof  of  the  firll,  we  fliall  give  the  words  of     now  become,  in  their  complexion  and  woolly  quality,/<^f\,i 


the  Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  admired  publication.  "The 
children,"  fays  he,  "  which  they  (the  Africans)  pro- 
create in  America,  are  not  fo  black  as  their  parents 
were.  After  each  generation  the  difference  becomes 
more  palpable.  It  is  poffible,  that  after  a  numerous 
fucceffion  of  generations,  the  men  come  from  Africa 
would  not  be  dillinguiftied  from  thofc  of  the  country 
into  which   they  may  have  been  tranfplanted." 

This  circumliance  we  have  had  the  pleafure  of  hear- 
ing confirmed  by  a  variety  of  perfons  who  have  been 
witnelTcs  of  the  fad;  but  particularly  by  many  iutel- 


of  their  hair,  perfeft  negroes,  retaining,  however,  a 
fmaitering  of  the  Portuguefc  language." 

Thefe  fafts  with  refpeft  to  the  colonifls  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  ot  the  highcll  im;  ortance  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  and  deferve  a  lerious  attention.  For  when  wc 
know  to  a  certainty  from  whom  they  arc  defcended  ; 
when  we  know  that  they  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
tranfplantation,  of  the  fame  colour  as  thofe  from  whom 
they  feverally  fprung  ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  they  have  changed  it  for 
the  native  colour  of  the  place  which  ihcy  now  inhabit ; 

the 
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Com-  the  cviJence  in  fiipport  of  ihefe  fai?ls  is  .is  great  as  if  a 
plexion.  perfon,  on  the  removal  of  two  or  tiirce  tauiilns  ijito 
■"'"""'  aiioiher  climate,  liad  determined  to  alccrtain  the  cir- 
Ciimllance;  as  if  lie  had  gone  with  tlicin  and  watched 
their  children  ;  as  if  he  h  iH  comnKinicated  his  oblcrva- 
tions  at  his  death  to  a  fucceflbr;  as  if  his  fiicceliiir  had 
profcciitdd  the  plan:  and  thus  an  iinintt  rniptcd  chain 
of  cviilencc  had  been  kept  up  from  their  Hrlt  removal  to 
any  determined  period  0/  fuccecding  time. 

But  though  thcfe  farts  fcem  lufEcicnt  of  ihemfclves 
to  confirm  onr  opinion,  they  arc  not  the  only  farts 
which  can  be  adduced  in  its  fiipport.  It  can  be  Ihown, 
that  the  members  of  thevery  fame  family,  when  divid- 
ed froni  each  other,  and  removed  into  different  conn- 
j,  tries,  have  not  only  changed  their  family  complexion, 

but  that  they  have  changed  it  to  as  many  ditierent  co- 
lours as  they  have  gone  into  different  regions  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  have,  perhaps,  amorettriking  in- 
ftanceof  this  than  in  the  Jews.  Thefc  people  arefcat- 
tercd  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  They  have 
preferved  themfclves  diffinrt  from  the  reflof  the  world 
by  their  religion;  and  as  they  never  intermarry  with 
any  but  thofe  of  their  own  feet,  fo  they  have  no  mix- 
ture of  blood  in  their  veins  that  they  fhould  differ  from 
each  other:  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
the  Engliili  Jew  is  white,  the  Portugucfe  fwanhy,  the 
Armenian  olive,  and  the  Arabian  copper  ;  in  fliort 
that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  different  fpccies  of 
Jews  as  there  are  countries  in  which  they  refidc. 

To  thefc  farts  we  fhail  add  the  following  obferva- 
tion,  that  if  we  can  give  credit  to  the  ancient  hiftori- 
ans  in  general,  a  change  from  the  darkeft  black  to  the 
purefl  white  mud  have  artually  been  accomplifhcd.  One 
inftance,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  fufKcieiif.  Herodo- 
tus relates,  that  the  Colchi  were  black,  and  thiu  they 
had  crifped  hair.  Thefe  people  were  a  detachment  of 
the  ^Ethiopian  army  under  Sefoflris,  who  followed  him 
in  his  expedition,  and  fettled  in  that  part  of  the  world 
where  Colchis  is  ufually  reprefented  to  have  been  fitua- 
ted.  Had  not  the  fame  author  informed  us  of  this 
circumflance,  we  fliould  have  thought  it  (Irange  that 
a  people  of  this  defcription  fhould  have  been  found  in 
fuch  a  latitude.  Now  as  they  were  undoubtedly  fettled 
there,  and  as  they  were  neither  fo  totally  deftroycd, 
nor  made  any  fuch  rapid  conquefts,  as  that  hiftory 
fhould  notice  the  event,  there  is  great  reafon  to  pre- 
fume  that  their  defcendants  continued  in  the  fame,  or 
fettled  in  the  adjacent,  country  ;  from  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  they  mud  have  changed  their  complexion 
to  that  which  is  obfervcd  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  par- 
ticular region  at  the  prefent  day  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  black  inhabitants  of  Colchis  mud  have  been 
changed  into  the  fair  Circaihans.  Suppofe,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  hiftorian,  they  had  made  fuch 
confiderable  conqueds  as  to  have  fettled  themftlves  at 
the  diftance  of  1000  miles  in  any  one  dirertion  from 
Colchis,  dill  tliey  mullhavcchanged  their  colour  :  For 
had  they  gone  in  an  eadern  or  wcflern  dirertion,  they 
mud  have  been  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  Circafliuns ; 
if  to  the  north,  whiter  j  if  to  the  fouth,  of  a  copper. 
There  are  no  people  within  that  diftance  of  Colchis  v.'ho 
are  black. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  obfervations 
on  the  fubjeft,  we  may  coticlude,  that  as  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot  be  otherwife  than 
Vol.  V. 


the  children  of  tiie  fame  parents,  and  as  the  difference     Com- 
of  thcirappearance  mud  have  of  courfc  proceeded  from     r'cxion. 
incidental    caufcs,    the  caules   are   a  coiiibinaiiim    ot         ^ 
thofe   qualities  which   we  call  c//w«/if ;   iliat  the  black- 
nefsof  the  Africans  is  fo  far  engrafted  in  their  confti- 
lution,  in   a  courfc  of  many   generations,  that    their 
children  wholly  inherit  it   if  bronglii   up   in  the  fame 
fpoi ;  but   that  it  is  not  fo  wholly  interwoven  in  their 
nature,  that  it  cannot  be  removed  if  they  are  born  and 
fettled  in  another. 

The  fame  principles  with  the  above  we  find  adopted 
and  further  illultrated  by  Profcfi'or  Zimmerman  of 
Brunfwick,  in  his  celebrated  wotkThe  Ceographical  V 
Hijlory  of  Man,  &c.  He  there  proves  in  the  mod  fa- 
listae'tory  manner,  That  the  complexion  of  the  human 
fpccies  is  uniformly  correfpondc  nt  with  the  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  10  which  ihey  are  habiiually  expofed.  In 
maintaining  this  pofiiiim,  he  makes  a  'n.x^  proper  di- 
ftiiirtion  v\iih  regard  to  climate.  By  cluhatei  we  arc 
to  undcrdand,  not  limply  or  folely  thofe  difiinguilhed 
by  the  geographical  divifions  of  the  globe,  to  the  tx- 
clufion  of  wnat  he  terms/>4)y/tv'/ climate,  or  that  which 
depends  on  the  changes  produced  in  any  given  lati- 
tude by  fuch  adventitious  circumflaiicts  as  the  lower 
or  more  elevated  iliuaiions  of  a  country,  its  being  en- 
compafTcd  by  water  or  large  trarts  of  land,  overfpread 
or  furrounded  with  forcds,  placed  in  an  extenfiveplain, 
or  environed  by  lofty  mountains.  Peculiarities  of  the 
like  kind,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  frequently  pre- 
vent the  fhyfcal  climate  from  correfpondiiig  entirely 
with  ihtgeograpkicdl,  as  aconniry  influenced  by  them 
is  often  much  warmer  or  colder  than  other  regions  pla- 
ced under  the  fame  degree  of  latitude.  The  influence 
of  thefe  fecondary  or  modifying  circumdances  has  been 
already  adverted  to,  and  need  not  be  further  enlarged 
upon:  we  fliall  lure  only  obfervc,  that  the  erroneous 
reafoning  of  Lord  Karnes  on  this  fubjert  fcems  to  have 
been  owing  to  his  inattention  to  the  difference  above 
mentioned.  At  Senegal,  and  in  the  adjacent  lands, 
the  thermometer  is  often  at  112  or  11 7  degrees  in  the 
fliade;  and  here  we  find  the  inhabitants  jet  bldck,  with 
woolly  hair.  The  heat  is  equally  great  in  Congo  and 
Loango,  and  thefe  countries  are  inhabited  by  negroes 
only;  whereas  in  Morocco,  to  the  north  of  thtfc  re- 
gions, and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  fouth, 
the  heat  is  not  fo  intcnfc,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  fo 
deep  a  hue.  Lord  Karnes  alks,  Wherefore  are  not  the 
Abytfinians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zaara  of  as  dark  a 
complexion  as  the  Moors  on  the  coad  of  Guinea  ? 
M.  Zimmerman  anfwers,  that  "  thefe  countries  are 
much  cooler.  The  defert  is  not  only  farther  from  the 
equator,  but  the  winds  blowing  over  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, which  like  the  Alps  are  covered  with  fnow,  and 
the  wcfterly  wind  coming  from  tlie  fea,  iniift  confuler- 
ably  miti!2;3te  the  heat.  Nor  is  AbylGnia  fo  warm  as 
citlier  Monomctopa  or  Guinea.  The  north-eaft  winds 
from  the  fide  of  Perlia  and  Arabia  are  cooled  by  their 
paffage  over  the  Red  Sea:  the  northern  winds  from 
Egypt  lofc  much  of  their  beat  on  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  is  extended  between  the  counries:  the 
winds  from  iliefo'iih  and  the  wed  are  fea-winds.  Thus 
the  only  quarter  from  which  they  can  derive  txceffive 
heat  is  from  the  wed,  as  the  air  on  this  fide  n-uff  pafs 
over  trarts  of  heated  lands."  For  a  fimilar  reafon  it  is 
thai  negroes  are  not  foimd  eiilier  in  Ada  orSoutliA- 
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merica  unJer  ihe  equator.  The  fmiations  of  tliefe 
countries,  our  atitbor  obferves,  expofe  them  to  lea- 
breezes  and  cooling  winJs  from  the  continent.  He 
confirms  this  hypothefis  by  obferving,  that  the  moun- 
•  tiineers  of  warm  climates,  as  in  Barbary  and  Ceylon, 
are  much  fairer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys: 
that  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  who  conquered  the 
north-eaft  part  of  Africa  in  1700,  from  being  brown, 
are  become  like  the  negroes  near  the  equator:  that 
the  Ponugucfe,  who  fettled  at  Senegal  in  1400,  be- 
came blacks;  and  Tudela  the  Jew  alfens,  that  bis 
countrymen  in  Abylfinia  acquired  the  dark  complexion 
of  the  original  natives. 

Upon  the  whole  :  Colour  and  figure  may  be  ftyled 
habits  of  the  body.  Like  other  habits,  they  are  cre- 
ated, not  by  great  and  fuddcn  imprellions,  but  by  con- 
tinual and  almoft  impcrcepsible  touches.  Of  habits 
both  of  mind  and  body,  nations  are  fufcepiible  as  well 
as  individuals.  They  are  tranfmitted  to  offspring,  and 
augmented  by  inheritance.  Long  in  growing  to  ma- 
turity, national  features,  like  national  manners,  become 
fixed  only  after  a  fuccelfion  of  ages.  They  become, 
however,  fixed  at  lad;  and  ifwe  canafcertain  any  ef- 
feft  pro.iuced  by  a  given  fkatc  of  weather  or  of  cli- 
mate, it  requires  only  repetition  during  a  fufficient 
length  of  time  to  augment  and  imprefs  it  with  a  per- 
manent character.  The  fanguine  countenance  will, 
for  this  reafon,  be  perpetual  in  the  highelf  latitudes  of 
the  temperate  zone;  an<l  we  lliall  for  ever  find  the 
fwarthy,  the  olive,  the  tawny,  and  the  black,  as  we 
defcend  to  the  fouth. 

The  uniformity  of  the  effect  in  the  fame  climate, 
and  on  men  in  a  fimilar  flatc  of  fociety,  proves  the 
power  and  certainty  ofthecaufe.  If  the  advocates  of 
different  human  fpccies  fuppofe  that  the  beneficent 
Deity  hath  created  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  becaufe  thcfe  colours  are  beft  adapted 
to  their  refpe^^ive  zones;  it  fureiy  places  his  benevo- 
lence in  a  more  advantageous  light  to  fay,  he  has  given 
to  human  nature  the  power  of  accommodating  itfelfto 
every  zone.  This  pliancy  of  nature  is  favourable  to 
the  unions  of  the  molt  diflant  nations,  and  facilitates 
the  acquifition  and  the  extenlion  of  fcicHce,  which 
would  otherwife  be  confined  to  few  objects  and  to  a 
very  limited  range.  It  opens  the  way  particularly  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit;  a  fub- 
je(5t  fo  important  and  interelfing  to  man.  It  is  veri- 
fied by  experience.  Mankind  arc  for  ever  changing 
their  habitations  by  conquefts  or  by  commerce  ;  and 
we  find  them  in  all  climates,  not  only  able  to  endure 
the  change,  but  fo  airaiiilated  by  time,  that  we  cannot 
fay  with  certainty  whofe  ancellor  was  the  native  of  the 
/  clime,  and  whofe  the  intruding  foreigner. 
"  All  the  foregoing  obfcrvations  have  been  well  reca- 
pitulated, illuRrated  by  new  h&s,  and  enforced  by 
additional  reafoning  founded  on  experience,  by  the 
Reverend  Dr  S.  S.  Smith,  profeflbr  of  moral  philofo- 
phy  in  the  college  of  New  Jerfey,  in  his  F^faj  on  the 
Caufss  of  the  Variety  of Coviplexionaiid  Figure  tr.  the  Hu- 
man  Species ;  to  which  the  reader  who  willies  for  fur- 
ther fatistatlion  on  the  fubjeft  is  referred. 

COMPLEXUS;  and  Ccmplexus  Minor,  or  Tra- 
helo-?iiafloidaus  :  two  mufclcs  in  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  tnmk.     See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 
COMPLICATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  bknd- 
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ing,  or  rather  interweaving,  of  feveral  different  things  Compline 
together :  thus,  a  pcrfon  afflidcd  with  feveral  diforders 
at   the    fame  time,  is  faid  to  labour  under  a  complica- 
tion of  difordcrs.  v_ 

COMPLINE,  the  lafl  divifion  of  the  Romifli  bre- 
viary. It  was  inftituted  to  implore  God's  proteflion 
during  the  night,  as  the  priii.e  is  for  the  day.  It  is 
recited  after  fun-fet;  and  is  fo  called,  becaule  it  com- 
pletes the  office  (or  the  24  hours. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  Bible.  See  Bibi  e  (CrvekJ. 
COMPONE,  orCowroNED,  or  Cobony,  in  heral- 
dry.    A  bordure  conipone  is  that  formed  or  compofcd 
of  a  row  of  angular  parts,  or  chequers  of  two  colours. 

COMPONED,  or  Composed,  is  alfo  ufed  in  ge- 
neral for  a  bordure,  a  pale,  or  a  fefs,  compofed  of  two 
different  colours  or  metals  difpofed  alternately,  fepa- 
raied  and  divided  by  fillets,  excepting  at  the  corners; 
where  the  junctures  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  goat's 
foot. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  com- 
pounded, or  made  up  of  feveral  others  united  together  : 
thus, 

Composite  Nuvibers,  are  fuch  as  can  be  meafured 
exaftly  by  a  number  exceeding  unity;  as  6  by  2  or 
3,  or  ID  by  5,  &c.  fo  that  4  is  the  lowell;  compofite 
number.  Compofite  numbers  between  themfelves, 
are  thofe  which  have  fome  common  meafure  bcfides 
unity  ;   as  12  and  I  J,  as  being  both  meafured  by  %. 

Composite  Order,  in  architedure,  the  laft  of  the 
five  orders  of  columns;  fo  called  becaufe  its  capital  is 
compofed  out  of  thofe  of  the  other  columns,  borrow- 
ing a  quarter-round  from  the  Tufcan  and  Doric,  a  row 
of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes  from  the 
Ionic.  Its  coniiche  has  fimple  modillions  or  dentils. 
It  is  alfo  called  tlie  Roman  or  Italic  order,  as  having 
been  invented  by  the  Romans.  By  moll  authors  it  is 
ranked  after  the  Corinthian,  either  as  being  the  next 
richeft,  or  the  lafl  invented.  See  Architecture, 
n°  4S. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  uniting 
or  putting  together  feveral  things,  fo  as  to  ^form  one 
whole,  called  a  coiiipotoid. 

Composition  of  Ideas,  an  aft  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  unites  feveral  fimple  ideas  into  one  conception  or 
complex  idea. 

When  we  arc  provided  with  a  fufficient  flock  of 
fimple  ideas,  and  have  by  habit  and  ufe  rendered  them 
familiar  to  our  minds,  they  become  the  component  parts 
of  other  ideas  flill  more  complicated,  and  form  what 
we  may  call  a  fccond  order  of  compound  notions.  This 
procefs  may  be  continued  to  any  degree  of  compofition 
we  pleafe,  mounting  from  one  flage  to  another,  and 
enlarging  the  number  of  combinations. 

Com  POSITION,  in  grammar  the  joining  of  two  words 
together;  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word,  to 
augment,  diminifli,  or  change  its  lignificalion. 

Composition  in  logic,  a  method  of  reafoning, 
whereby  we  proceed  from  fome  general  felf-evident 
truth  to  other  particular  r.nd  fingular  ones. 

In  difpofing  and  putting  together  our  thoughts,  there 
arc  two  ways  of  proceeding  equally  within  our  choice: 
for  we  may  fo  fuppofe  the  truths,  rela.ing  to  any  part 
of  knowledge,  as  they  prefcnied  themfelves  to  the 
mind  in  the  manner  of  inveftigation  ;  carrying  on  the 
feries  of  proofs  in  a  revcife  order,  till  they  at  lafl  ter- 
minate 
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Ci>mpofi-  minate  in  firft  principles  :  or  beginning  with  thefe  prin- 
tion.  ciplcs,  wc  may  take  the  contrary  way  ;  and  Iroin  thtin 
'  ^''"'^  deduce,  by  a  direct  train  ot  rual'oning,  all  the  (cveral 
propolitions  we  want  to  cflablilli. 

This  diverliiy  in  the  manner  of  arranging  our 
thonglils  iives  rife  to  the  twofold  divifion  of  method 
eftablillied  among  logicians;  the  one  called  analytic 
method,  or  the  method  of  refolution,  inai"nnich  as  it 
traces  things  back  to  their  fource,  and  relblvcs  know- 
ledge into  its  (irll  and  original  principles.  This  me- 
thod (lands  in  contradiftindion  to  the  method  of  ctnn- 
pofition  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  called,  the  fynthetic 
method  :  for  here  we  proceed  by  gathering  together 
the  fcveral  fcattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combi- 
ning them  into  one  fyftem,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that 
the  underltanding  is  enabled  diftinftly  to  follow  truth 
through  all  the  ditfercnt  ftages  of  gradation. 

Composition,  in  mufic,  is  the  art  of  inventing  and 
writing  airs;  of  accompanying  them  with  a  fiiitable 
harmony  ;  in  (hort,  ot  forming  a  complete  piece  ot  mu- 
fic in  all  its  parts. 

The  knowledge  of  melody,  harmony,  and  its  rules, 
is  the  foundation  of  compolition.  Without  doubt, 
it  is  neceirary  to  know  in  what  manner  chords  fliould 
be  filled,  how  to  prepare  and  refolve  dillbnances, 
how  to  find  the  fundamental  bafs,  and  how  to  put  in 
practice  all  the  other  minijtise  of  elementary  know- 
ledge ;  bat  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  alone, 
one  is  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  underflaiid  the 
art,  and  operate  in  the  pradicc  of  compolition,  than 
to  form  himfclf  for  eloquence  upon  all  the  rhetorical 
precepts  exhibited  in  grammar.  We  need  not  fay,  that 
belides  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  underftand  the  genius 
and  compafs  of  voices  and  inClrumcnts  ;  to  judge  what 
airs  may  be  of  cafy,  and  what  of  difHcult  execution; 
to  obfervc  what  will,  and  what  will  not,  be  produc- 
tive of  any  efFeft;  to  feel  the  charaiSter  of  difTerent 
movements,  as  well  as  that  of  different  modulations, 
tliat  both  may  be  always  fuitably  applied  ;  to  know 
the  different  rules  eflablilhed  by  convention,  by  tafte, 
by  caprice,  or  by  pedantry,  as  fugues,  imitations,  or 
in  pieces  where  the  fubje£t  is  confined  to  uniform 
laws  in  its  harmony,  melody,  rhithmus,  Sec.  All  thefe 
acquilitions  are  flill  no  more  than  preparatives  for 
conipofition :  but  the  compoftr  mufl  find  in  his  oivn 
genius  the  fonrces  of  beautiful  melody,  of  fiiblime  har- 
mony, the  pidturefque,  and  the  expreflive  in  mnfic  ; 
he  mufl,  in  (hort,  be  capable  of  perceiving,  and  of 
forming,  the  order  of  the  whole  piece  ;  to  follow  the 
relations  and  aptitudes  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  in 
every  kind;  to  inflame  his  foul  with  the  fpirit  and  en- 
thuliafm  of  the  poet,  rather  than  childilhly  amufe  liini- 
felf  with  punning  in  harmony,  or  adapting  the  mulic 
to  eich  particular  word.  It  is  with  reafon  that  our 
mulicians  have  given  the  name  of  "words  to  the  poems 
which  they  fet  to  mulic.  It  appears  evident  from 
their  manner  of  expreffing  them,  that,  in  their  appre- 
henlion,  they  feemed  words,  and  words  alone.  One 
would  be  tempted  to  imagine,  particularly  during  fome 
of  thefe  lafl  years,  that  the  rules  for  the  formation 
and  fucceffion  of  chords  have  raufed  all  the  relt  to  be 
ncgleded  or  forgot;  and  that  harmony  has  made  no 
acquilitions  but  at  the  expence  of  what  is  general  and 
clTcntial  in  the  raulical  art.  All  our  artills  know  how 
10  lill  a  chord  with  its  conftituent  founds,  or  a  piece  of 


harmony  with  its  conftitnent  parts;  but  not  a  foul 
amonglt  them  feels  a  ray  of  compolition.  As  to  what 
remains,  though  the  fundamental  rules  of  counter- 
pointy  or  mulic  in  parts,  continue  Hill  the  fame,  they 
arc  more  or  lefs  rigorous  and  inflexible  in  proportion 
as  the  parts  increafc  in  number  ;  for  according  as  the 
parts  are  multiplied,  the  dilHculty  of  compolition  is 
heightened,  and  the  rules  are  lels  fcvere. — Compoli- 
tions  in  two  parts  are  called  daettoi  when  the  two  per- 
formers fing  equally  ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  fubjei.^ 
is  no  further  extended,  but  divided  between  them  :  but 
if  the  fubjett  is  in  one  part  alone,  and  the  fubordinate 
harmony  no  more  than  an  accompanyment,  the  firll  part 
is  ihen  either  called  a  recitative  or  afolo ;  and  the  other 
an  accojnpanyinent,  or  cojitinncd  hafs,  if  it  is  a  bafs.  It 
is  the  fame  cafe  with  the  trio,  with  compofilions  in 
three,  in  four,  or  in  five  parts. 

The  name  of  coviptfithii  is  likewife  given  to  fuch 
pieces  of  mufic  thcmfelvts  as  are  formed  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  art.  For  this  reafon  the  duetts,  trios, 
qiiartettos,  which  have  jull  been  mentioned,  are  called 
compofitions. 

Compofitions  are  cither  formed  for  the  voice  alone, 
or  for  inftruinents,  or  for  voices  and  inflrumcnts  join- 
ed. Full  chorufcs  and  longs  are  the  only  compoliiions 
principally  intended  for  the  voice,  though  fometimcs 
inllruments  are  joined  with  it  to  fupport  it.  Compo- 
filions for  inftruments  are  intended  to  be  executed  by 
a  band  in  the  orcheftra,  and  then  they  arc  called 
fyiiiphoiiies,  concertos;  or  for  fome  particular  fpccies 
of  inllruments,  and  then  they  arc  called  pieces  or  fo- 
natas. 

Such  compofitions  as  are  deflined  both  for  voices 
and  infirnments,  have  been  generally  divided  into 
two  capital  fpecies,  viz.  the  facred  and  the  Jecular, 
The  compofitions  deflined  for  the  church,  whether 
pfalms,  hymns,  anthems,  or  refponfives,  are  in  gene- 
ral dillinguifhed  by  the  name  of  church-mnfic,  and 
charafterized  by  their  intention  to  be  fung  with  words. 
Secular  mufic  in  general  may  likewife  be  divided  into 
two  kinds ;  theatrical  and  chamber  mufic.  Of  the  firfl 
kind  is  that  ufcd  in  the  operas;  the  fubdivilionsof  the 
fecond  are  cndlefs.  Solos,  concertos,  cantatas,  foiigs, 
and  airs,  alnioll  of  every  kind,  v.hich  are  not  adapted 
to  the  church  or  the  ftage,  may  be  included  in  the  idea 
of  cha7iiber-viufic. 

In  general,  it  is  thought,  that  facred  mufic  requires 
deeper  fcieiice,  and  a  more  accurate  obfervation  of 
rides  ;  the  fecular  fpecies  gives  more  indulgence  to  ge- 
nius, and  fublifls  in  greater  variety. 

But  we  mufl  here  obfcrve,  that  the  ecclefiafiical 
mufic  now  ufed,  or  rather  profaned  and  murdered, 
amongft  us,  though  regular  in  its  harnic-ny,  is  fimple 
in  its  conipofition,  and  demands  not  that  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art,  either  to  form  or  comprehend 
it,  whicli  Rouffeau,  whom  till  now  we  have  followed 
in  this  article,  feems  to  imagine.  His  alleriion  caa 
only  be  applicable  to  the  church-mnfic  of  Italy.  That 
which  is  now  eflablilhed  amongfl  us  fecnis  not  10  be 
indigenous,  but  transferred  with  tlie  Calviniftical  li- 
turgy from  Geneva;  and  as  it  is  intended  for  popular 
ufe,  it  can  by  no  means  be  cfteemed  an  high  exertion 
of  the  mnfical  art :  yet,  however  fimple,  it  is  pleallng  ; 
and,  when  properly  performed,  might  elevate  the  foul 
to  a  degree  of  devotion,  and  even  of  rapture,  which 
O  0  2  a( 
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at  prefent  we  are  fo  far  from  feeling,  that  we  rather 
feem  to  lleep  or  to  howl,  than  to  ling  the  praife  of 
God.  Perhaps  the  clergy  may  find  more  advantage  in 
cultivating  their  farms;  but  they  would  fiircly  feel  a 
higher  and  diviner  pleafure  in  cuiliv  iting  the  tades  and 
Voices  of  their  people.  Tne  one,  however,  is  not  in- 
compatible witli  the  other.  An  hour  of  relaxation  in 
a  winter  evening  might  ferve  far  the  acconipliflimcnt 
of  tliis  pious  purpiife  ;  and  one  fliould  imagine,  ihat, 
independent  of  r.-ligious  confiJerations,  the  fpirit  of 
tlie  order  might  dietiie  fuch  a  meafiux  as  calculated  to 
produce  popular  enienainment  and  gain  popular  af- 
fedion. 

In  compnfition,  the  auihor  cither  confines  himfelf, 
as  a  fubjeft,  to  the  mere  mechanical  modulations  and 
arrangements  of  found  ;  and,  as  his  end,  to  the  pleafure 
of  the  ear  alone  ;  or  olherwifc  he  foars  a  nobler  height ; 
he  afpircs  to  imitative  mulic  ;  he  endeavours  to  ren- 
tier the  hearts  and  fouls  of  his  auditors  duftile  by  his 
art,  and  tlius  to  produce  the  nobleft  emotions  and 
mod  falutary  cfTeds.  In  the  firll  view,  ir  is  only 
neccOary  that  he  IhouUI  look  for  beautiful  founds  and 
agreeable  chords;  but  in  the  I'econd,  he  ought  to  coii- 
lider  mulic  in  its  conformity  with  the  accents  of  the 
human  voice,  and  in  the  exprellive  powers  of  notes 
Inrmonically  combined  10  lignif'y  or  paint  fuch  objects 
as  are  liifceptible  of  imitation.  In  Roullcau's  article 
0[>ira,  fome  ideas  may  be  found  by  which  the  art  may 
be  ennobled  and  elevated,  by  forming  mulic  into  a 
language  more  powerful  and  p.itiietic  than  eloquence 
itfclf.     SeeOrERA. 

CowrosiTioN,  in  literature,  the  art  of  forming 
and  arranging  lentiments,  and  cloathing  tliem  with 
language  jiiitablc  to  ihe  nature  of  the  fubjeC-t  or  dif- 
courfe.  See  the  articles  Language,  Oratory,  Po- 
etry, Dialogue,  Epistle,  and  History. 

Composition,  in  chemiflry,  is  the  union  and  com- 
bination of  feveral  fubtiances  of  different  natures,  from 
which  a  compound  body  refults.  From  this  union  of 
bodies  of  different  natures,  a  body  is  formed,  of  a  mix- 
ed nature,  wliich  Becker  and  Stahl  have  called  a  wix- 
ture,  and  which  maybe  called  a  combination,  q\  chemical 
C07np'jfiti(in,  to  avoid  the  equivocal  fenfe  of  the  word 
mixture.  By  this  laft,  we  undcrrtand  only  a  mere  ap- 
pofition  of  parts;  and  which  would  therefore  give  a 
very  falfe  idea  of  chemical  compofition,  iii  which  a 
mutual  adhelion  takes  place  between  the  combined 
fubflances. 

Composition,  in  painting,  includes  the  invention 
as  well  as  difpolition  of  the  figures,  the  choice  of  at- 
titudes,  &c. 

Compofition,  therefore,  confirts  of  two  parts;  one 
of  which  finds  out,  by  means  of  hiftory,  proper  ob- 
jefts  for  a  pit'lure;  and  the  other  difpofcs  them  to  ad- 
vantage.    See  Painting. 

Composition,  in  pharmacy,  the  art  or  aifl  of  inix- 
Ing  divers  ingredients  together  into  a  medicine  fo  as 
they  may  aflift  each  other's  virtues,  fupply  each  other's 
defcds,  or  correft  any  ill  qualities  thereof.  See  Phar- 
macy. 

Composition,  in  commerce,  a  contraft  between 
an  infolvent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  whereby  the 
latter  accept  of  a  part  of  the  debt  in  co.nipolition  for 
the  whole,  and  give  a  general  acquittance  accord- 
ingly. 


Composition,  in  printing,  commonly  termed  com- 
pcfmg,  the  arranging  of  fcvcral  types  or  letters  in  the 
compoling-ftick,  in  order  to  forma  line;  and  of  fe- 
veral lines  ranged  in  order,  in  the  galley,  to  make  a 
page  ;  and  of  Itveral  p^igcs  to  make  a  form.  See 
Printing. 

COMPOSITiE,  in  botany.  The  name  of  a  clafs 
in  Hermannus  and  Royen  ;  as  likewife  of  an  order  ia 
Linnseus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  conliiling 
in  general  of  the  plants  which  have  the  characters 
enumerated  in  the  following  article.  A  particular 
dtfcription  of  this  ordtr  is  given  under  the  article 
Syngenesia,  which  includes  all  the  compounrl 
liowers. 

COMPOSITUS  FLOS,  in  botany,  an  aggregate 
flower  coinpofed  of  many  flofculi  fejfitei,  on  a  common 
entire  rtcept^scuhim,  with  a  common  pcrianthium,  and 
whofe  anthcras  being  five  in  number  unite  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder;  the  flofculi  are  nionopetalons,  and  under 
each  of  them  is  a  monofptrmous  gtrnien.  Compound 
flowers  are  either //^///a//,  tubuloji,  or  radiati. 

COMPOST,  in  agricidiure,  denotes  a  certain  kind 
of  mixture  deligned  to  alii  ft  the  foil  in  the  way  of  ve- 
getation, inftead  of  dung.  The  rcquifitcs  for  a  corn- 
poll  are,  i.  That  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  the 
quantity  of  dung  required  for  an  equal  extent  of  foil. 
9.  It  ought  to  be  lefs  bulky  ;  and,  3.  It  ought  to  pro- 
duce equal  effcfts. 

Under  the  article  Agriculture,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  ihow,  that  the  true  vegetable  food  confifls 
in  reality  of  the  putrid  cfiiuvia  proceeding  from  de- 
cayed animal  and  vegetable  iubftanccs.  If  this  theory 
is  admitted,  the  hope  of  making  comports  as  a  fucce- 
daneum  for  dung  is  but  very  fniall,  nnlefs  they  are 
readc  of  putrefied  animal  and  vegetable  fubflances:  in 
which  cafe,  unlefs  in  very  fingular  circimiftauces,  they 
will  prove  much  dearer  than  dung  itfelf.  Several  at- 
tempts, iiowever,  have  been  made  by  thofe  who  had 
other  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  true  vege- 
table food.  An  oil-compofl  is  rccomnitnded  in  the 
Georgical  ElFays,  upon  a  fuppolition  that  the  food  of 
vegetables  is  of  an  oily  nature.  It  is  made  as  follows: 
"  Take  of  North  American  potafli  12  lb.  Break  the  fai: 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  convenient  velTel 
with  four  gallons  of  water.  Let  the  mixture  Hand  48 
hours;  then  add  coarfe  train  oil  14  gallons.  In  a  few 
days  (he  fait  will  be  dilFulved,  and  the  mixture,  upon 
flirring,  will  become  nearly  uniform.  Take  14  bufiitls 
of  fand,  or  20  of  dry  mold;  upon  thefe  pour  the  above 
liquid  ingredients.  Turn  this  compofition  frequently 
over,  and  in  fix  months  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  When 
the  liquid  ingredients  are  put  to  one  or  two  hoglheadsof 
water,  a  liquid  compoll  will  be  formed,  which  mull  lie 
ufed  with  a  water  cart." 

This  compofl,  however,  the  inventor  himfelf  owns 
to  be  inferior  to  rotten  dung,  as  indeed  may  very  na- 
turally be  fuppofed  :  yet  in  fome  cafes  it  feems  ca- 
pable  of  doing  fervice,  as  will  appear  from  fome  of 
the  following  experiments  which  wc  cxtradt  from  the 
elFays  abovementioned. 

Exp.  I.  By  the  author  of  the  elDys.,  "  I  took  four 
pots,  n"  r,  2,  3,  4.  N°  I.  contained  I2!b.  of  barren 
fand,  with  i  oz.  of  the  fand  oil  comport.  N"  3.  con- 
tained I2lb.  of  fand  without  any  mixture.  N"  3.  had 
lalb.  of  fand  with  half  an  ounce  of  flaked  lime.  N"  4. 
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Compoft.  had  I2lb.  of  fjnJ  with  40Z.  of  the  fand  oil  coinpofl. 
'  ■■J—'  In  the  raoiith  of  March,  I  piu  fix  grains  of  wheat  in- 
to each  pot,  and  during!;  the  fummer,  I  occafionally 
watered  the  plants  with  filtrated  water.  All  the  time 
ihc  plants  were  confi.i;.ning  the  farina,  I  conlJ  obfcrve 
very  little  ditTerencc  in  their  appearance.  Bat  after 
one  month's  growth,  I  remarked  that  n°  i.  was  the 
bell ;  n"  2.  the  next  ;  n"^  ?.  the  next ;  and  vP  4.  much 
the  worll."  The  fame  difi'crences  were  obferved  in 
Augiift,  when  n"  i.  the  bell,  had  five  fmill  ears,  which 
containeil  a  few  pior  grains  of  wheat. 

E\p.  li.  By  the  fame.  "  In  the  month  of  June,  I 
fclefted  four  lands  of  equal  goodacfs  in  a  held  in- 
tended for  turnips.  The  foil  was  a  light  fand,  with  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  aniongd  it.  It 
was  ploughed  out  of  fward  in  Nove.iiber,  and  had  not 
borne  a  crop  for  many  years.  I  thall  diflingnilh  my 
experimental  lands  by  n^  i,  2,  3,  4.  N°  I.  was  nia- 
nnred  with  roitendang  ;  n"  2.  with  oil-compofl ;  n°3. 
with  lime;  n'^  4.  was  left  without  any  dreillng.  On 
the  20th  of  June  they  were  all  fown  with  inrnip-feed 
broad-cafl,  and  during  the  courfe  of  the  fcafon  were 
twice  hoej.  In  November  I  viewed  the  field,  and  made 
the  foUowingreniarks.  M°  I.  the  bed;  n°2.  thenext; 
n°  3.  the  worll;  n°  4.  better  than  n°  3."  Here  the 
oil-compoft  appears  in  a  favonrable  light;  but  other 
trials,  made  with  equal  accuracy,  feem  rather  to  prove, 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  turnips,  barley,  or  quick 
growing  vegetables.  It  requires  being  meliorated  by 
the  atmofphere,  and  therefore  is  better  adapted  for 
winter  crops. 

Exp.  III.  by  the  fime.  "  In  the  month  of  May, 
I  planted  12  alleys  that  lay  between  niy  afparagus  beds 
with  cauliflower  plants.  Each  alley  took  up  about  30 
plants.  One  of  the  alleys  I  fet  apart  for  ?.n  experi- 
ment with  the  oil-compoll,  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  already  given.  About  an  handful  of  the 
Comport  was  put  to  the  root  of  each  cauliflower  plant. 
In  all  other  refpecls  the  alley  was  managed  like  the 
reft.  The  plants  in  general  flowered  very  well;  but 
thofe  to  which  I  applied  the  comport  fprnng  up  hafti- 
ly  with  funll  ftalks,  and  produced  very  poor  flowers. 
I  imputed  this  unfavourable  appearance  to  the  frefli- 
nefsofihe  comport,  which  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
In  the  September  following  this  unfuccefsful  expe- 
riment, I  planted  the  fame  alleys  with  early  cab- 
bages. The  necellity  of  meliorating  the  comport  was 
in  this  trial  fully  confirmed.  For  the  cabbages  that 
grew  upon  the  alley,  which  in  May  had  received  the 
comport,  were  larger  and  in  all  refpecls  finer  than  the 
ethers." 

Exp.  IV.  by  James  Stovin,  Efq ;  of  Doncarter. 
"  In  the  year  1769,  I  made  the  following  trial  with 
the  oil  comport,  prepared  as  above  diredled.  One  acre 
fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  oil-comport  at 
l8s.  produced  five  quarters  five  bufliels.  An  acre 
adjoining,  fown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  12 
loads  of  rotten  dimg  at  3I.  produced  four  quarters 
three  buihels  and  two  pecks.  The  comport-barley 
was  bolder  and  better  corn  than  the  other.  In  the 
year  1770,  the  dung'-d  acre  produced  of  rye,  three 
quarters.  The  comport  acre  of  ditto,  two  quarters 
fix  bufhels.  In  the  year  1771,  the  fame  lands  were 
fown  with  oats,  and  the  produce  was  greatly  in  fa- 
Tour  of  the  dunged  acre.     Thefe  experimental  lands 
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were  in  a  common  field  that  had  been  long  under  the    Compoft. 

plough."  ' ^— 

Exp.  V.     by  Richard   Townly,   Efq.    of  Bclfield. 
"  In  the  fpring   1770,  I  prepared  a  piece  of  ground 
for  onions.     It   was  laid  out   into  fix  beds  of  the  fame 
lize,  and  which  were  all  fownat  the  fame  time.     Over 
two  of  them,   the  oil  compoft  was  fcattcred   in  a  very 
moderate  quantity.     Over  other  two,  pigeon's  dung  ; 
and  over  the  remaining  two,  fome  of  my  wecd-coi/ipojl 
(formed  of  putrefied  vegetables),   which  I  ellecni  one 
of  the  bert  manures,  for  mort   vegetables,  that  can  be 
made.     The  onions  came  up  very  well  in  all  the  beds ; 
but,  in  about  fix  weeks,  thofe  that  were  fed  with  the 
oil-compoft,  plainly  difcovered  the  advantage  they  had 
over  the   reft,  by  their  luxuriancy  and   colour,  and  at 
the  end    of  the  fummer  prrfet'led  the   finertcroplhad 
ever  feen,  being  greatly  fiiperior  to  the  others  both  in 
quantity  and  fize.     The  fame  fpring  I  made  an  expe- 
riment tipou  four  rows  of  cabbages,  fet  at  the  dirtance 
of  four  feet  every  way.     Two  were  manured  with  oil- 
comport,  and  two  with  my  own.     All  the  plants  were 
unluckily  damaged,  juft  before  they  began  to  form,  by 
fome  turkics  g-tting  into  the   field   and    plucking   off 
the  greatert  part  of  the  leaves.     However,  ihey  fo  far 
recovered,  in   the  September   following,  from    22    to 
2Slb.  a-piece.     The  rowsjiroved  fo  equal  in  goodnefs, 
that  I  could  not  determine  which  had   ilie  advantage. 
The  fame  year,  one  part  of  a  field  of  wheat  expofcd  to 
the  nor;h-eart  winds,  wliich,  that  fpring,  continued  to 
blow  for  a  month  cr  five   weeks,  appeared  very    poor 
and  languid  at  the  time  of  tillering.     Over  it  I  order- 
ed fome  of  the  oil-comport  to  be  fown  with  the  hand  ; 
v.'hicli    not  only    recovered,  but  alfo  puflied  forwards 
the  wheat  plants  in   that  part   of   the  field,  fo  as   to 
make  them  little  inferior,  if  any,  to  the  reft.  The  fame 
fpring,  I  made  a  comparative  experiment,  upon   four 
contiguous    lands   of  oats,    between   the   oil-compolt 
and  my  own  weed-compoft.     The  latter  had  nianifeft- 
iy  the    advantage,  though  the   other  produced   a  very 
large  and  fine  crop.     I  alfo  tried  the   oil-compoft  up- 
on  carrots,    and    it    anfwercd    exceedingly   well.      I 
did  the   fame  this  year   (i77i)  both  upon  them  and 
my  onions,  and   have   the  fineft  crops  of  thefe  vege- 
tables I  ever  faw  any  where  upon  the  fame  conipafs 
of  ground." 

Exp.  VI.     by  Mr  J.  Broadbent  of  Berwick,  in  El- 
met  near  Leeds. "  On   the  firft  of  Odlobcr  1771, 

I  fowed  two  acres  of  a  light  channelly  foil  with  wheat, 
and  harrowed  in  the  comport  with  the  grain.  Being 
at  a  confiderable  dirtance  from  a  large  town,  we  find 
it  very  difficult  and  txpcnfive  to  procure  rotten  dung 
in  fuflicient  quantity  for  our  tillage  lands,  for  which 
rcafon  we  have  rccourfe  to  land-drefTings  both  for  our 
winter  and  fpring-corn.  Rapc-durt  and  foot  are  prin- 
cipally ufed  ;  but  the  prcfent  price  of  both  thefe  ar- 
ticles is  a  heavy  tsx  upon  the  farmer.  To  obviate  that 
inconvenience,  I  rcfolvcd  to  make  trial  of  the  oil- 
compoft;  and  from  what  I  have  obferved  in  this  one 
experiment,  I  am  encouraged  to  mike  a  more  cxtcn- 
fiveufeofit  the  next  year.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  foot,  I  am  fatisfied, 
that  the  above  two  acres  produced  as  good  a  crop  of 
wheat  as  if  ihey  had  been  dreflcd  with  that  excellent 
manure."     * 

On  the  fuppofition  that  vegetables  are  fiipportrd  hy 
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Compoft.  matters  of  a  faline  nature,  comports  formed  ct  diffe- 
"'""^^  '  rent  forts  of  falts  have  been  contrived,  but  with  lefs 
fiiccefs  than  the  one  above  treated  of.  A  famous  com- 
pofition  of  this  kind  was  lately  iold  by  patent,  under 
the  name  of  Biiron  Van  Haak's  crj/Mpoft.  The  follow- 
ing experiment  is  mentioned  in  theGenrgical  Effays, 
as  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  virtues  of  it 
compared  with  the  oil-compoli  and  foot  mixed  with 
allies. — "  In  the  beginning  of  April  177;,  an  acre  of 
land  was  fown  with  forward  oats.  I  pitched  upon  one 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  which  I  efleemed  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  reft,  and  upon  this  I  fcattered  Ba- 
ron Van  Haak's  compoft,  in  the  quantity  direded  in 
his  inftruflions.  On  one  fide  1  manured  a  land  with 
the  oil-comport,  but  rather  with  a  lefs  quantity  than 
direfted  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  I  manured  two  lands 
with  dry  co,d-.ilhes  fifted  fine,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  foot.  The  lands  upon  which  this  experiment  was 
made,  were  much  worn  out  with  a  long  fucccffion  of 
crops.  The  lands  vihich  had  the  benefit  of  the  allies 
and  foot,  produced  an  exceeding  fine  crop ;  the  oil- 
compoft  produced  a  tolerable  good  one;  but  tliat 
which  had  only  the  affiftance  of  the  baron's  com- 
poft, produced  a  very  poor  one.  It  could  not  have 
been  worie  had  it  been  left  dellitute  of  every  affift- 
ance." 

Comports,  made  with  putrefied  animal  fnbftances, 
will  no  doubt  anfwcr  much  better,  in  moft  cafes,  than 
any  other  kind  of  manure,  but  they  are  difficult  to  be 
procured.  The  following  isrecommended  by  Dr Hun- 
ter of  York. — "  Take  a  fnfficient  quantity  of  faw- 
duft,  incorporate  it  with  the  blood  and  offal  of  a 
flaughter-houfe,  putting  a  layer  of  one  and  a  layer  of 
the  other  till  the  whole  becomes  a  moift  and  fetid  com- 
pofition.  Two  loads  of  this  comport,  mixed  with 
three  loads  of  earth,  will  be  fufficient  for  an  acre  of 
wheat  or  fpring-corn.  Being  a  kind  of  top-dreffing, 
it  ffiould  be  put  on  at  the  time  of  fowing,  and  har- 
rowed in  with  the  grain.  The  prefent  year  I  have  a 
field  of  wheat  manured  in  this  manner,  and  have  the 
picafure  to  fay,  that  it  is  extremely  clean,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  turning  out  an  excellent  crop.  As 
this  kind  of  compoft  lies  in  a  fmall  compafs,  it  feems 
well  adapted  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  farmers  as  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  manures  from  a  diftance.  It  is  befides 
extremely  rich,  and  will  probably  continue  in  the  land 
much  longer  than  fold-yard  or  ftable-dung.  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  capable  of  reftoring  worn  out  land  to 
its  original  frelhnefs;  and  I  am  induced  to  be  of  that 
opinion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  above  crop,  which 
is  now  growing  upon  land  much  impoveriffied  by  bad 
management." 

Another  compoft,  prepared  from  whales  flefli,  is 
recommended  by  Mr  Charles  Chaloner. — "  1  have  a 
particular  pleafure  (fays  he)  in  defcribing  and  ma- 
king public  the  bell  method  of  forming  a  compoft 
from  whales  flelh,  as  recommended  to  me  by  Dr  Hun- 
ter. Having  marked  out  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  intended  dung  hill,  make  the  firft  layer  of  earth 
about  a  foot  in  thickutfs.  Moor-earth,  or  fiich  as  is 
taken  from  ant-hills,  is  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  O- 
ver  the  earth  lay  one  layer  of  long  litter,  from  the 
fold-yard  or  ftable,  about  12  inches  in  thicknefs, 
then  a  layer  of  whale-fleffi,  and  over  that  another  layer 
of  dung.    Repeat  the  operations  till  the  heap  be  rai- 


fed  about  fix  feet,  then  give  it  a  thick  covering  of 
earth,  and  coat  the  heap  with  fods.  In  this  manner 
each  layer  of  ftcffi  will  be  placed  between  two  layers  of 
dung.  In  about  a  nioiuh  turn  the  whole  in  the  ufual 
manner,  which  will  occafion  a  rtrong  degree  of  heat 
and  fermentation.  When  turned,  coat  with  earth  as 
before,  with  a  view  to  confine  the  putrid  fteam  which 
would  otherwife  efcape.  In  a  month  or  two  the  heap 
will  be  found  to  be  confiderably  fallen,  wheu  it  (lioidd 
have  a  fecond  turning  as  before.  The  operation  of 
turning  niuft  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  till  the 
whole  becomes  an  uniformly  putrid  mafs.  The  whale- 
fleffi  is  of  different  dcgiees  of  firninefs,  fome  of  it  be- 
ing almoft  liquid ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  firninefs, 
the  heap  will  become  iboner  or  later  fit  for  ufc.  In 
general,  the  compoft  ffiould  not  be  ufcd  till  12  months 
old  ;  but  that  depends  upon  circinuftances.  Guard  the 
heap  from  dogs,  pigs,  badgers,  and  vermin,  as  thefc 
animals  are  remarkably  fond  of  whale-fitffi.  This  ani- 
mal compoft  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied  to 
all  purpofes  where  good  rotten  dung  is  required.  I 
have  ufed  it  with  great  fuccefs  for  cabbages,  and  find 
it  an  excellent  drcliing  for  meadow-ground.  Accord- 
ing to  the  beft  computation,  one  hogffiead  of  whale 
rcfufc  will  make  eight  loads  ot  dung,  which,  when  we 
confidcr  the  great  facility  with  which  this  bafis  of  our 
dung-hill  may  be  carried,  is  a  momentous  concern  to 
fuch  farmers  as  lie  remote  from  a  large  town."  Sec 
Manure. 

Compost,  in  gardening,  is  a  mixture  of  feveral 
earths,  earthy  fubltances  and  dungs,  either  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  foil  of  a  garden,  or  for 
that  of  fome  particular  plants.  Almoft  every  plant  de- 
lights in  fome  peculiar  mixture  of  foils  or  compoft, 
in  which  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  others.  The 
moft  remarkable  and  generally  ufefnl  of  ihefe,  are 
taken  notice  of  under  the  defcription  of  the  feveral 
botanical  articles,  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet. 

COMPOSTELLA,  a  celebrated  town  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  Galicia,  with  an  archbiffiop's  fee,  and 
an  univerfity.  The  public  fquares,  and  the  churches, 
particularly  the  Metropolitan  church,  are  very  magni- 
ficent. It  has  a  great  number  ot  monafteries,  for 
both  fcxcs,  and  about  2000  houfes.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  body  of  St  James  was  buried  here  which 
draws  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  from  moft  pans  of 
Chriftendom.  They  walk  in  proccflion  to  the  church, 
and  vifit  his  wooden  image,  which  ftands  on  the  great 
altar,  and  is  illuminated  with  40  or  50  wax-candles. 
They  kifs  it  three  times  with  a  ytry  rcfpeftful  devo- 
tion, and  then  p.it  their  hats  on  its  head.  In  the 
church  there  are  30  filver  lamps,  always  lighted,  and 
fix  chandeliers  of  filver,  five  feet  high.  The  poorpil- 
grinisare  received  into  an  hofpital,  built  for  that  pur- 
pofe, which  ftands  near  the  church  ;  and  round  it  are 
galleries  of  free  ftone,  fupported  by  large  pillars.  The 
archbiffiop  is  one  of  the  richefl  prelates  in  Spain,  ha- 
ving 70,000  crowns  a-year.  F'rom  this  town  the  mi- 
litary order  of  St  Jago,  or  St  James,  had  its  original. 
It  is  feated  in  a  pcninfula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Tam- 
bra  and  Ulla,  in  a  pleafant  plain.  W.  Long.  7.  17. 
N.  Lat.  42.  54. 

A'itu  CoMPosTELLA,  a  towH  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  province  of  Xalifco,  built  in  1531. 
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Compond  It  is  feated  near  the  South  Sea 

II  N.  Lat.  21.  o. 
Copipref-  COMPOUND,  in  a  gcner.il  fcnfc,  an  appellation 
.  '°"  given  to  whatever  is  conipofcJ  or  made  up  ot  diffe- 
rent things;  thus  we  fiy,  a  compound  word,  com- 
pound found,  compound  lafte,  &c. — Cow/>o!/iid  differs 
from  cawplex,  and  Hands  oppofed  lo  fuiiph.  See  Com- 
plex and  SiMTLE. 

Compound  Flo%u:r.     See  Compositvs  Flos. 

CoMPOVXD  Iiitsrcft,  called  alfo  interefl  upon  intcrefl, 
is  that  which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  principjl, 
but  upon  the  intcrell  itfelf  forborn  ;  which  liereby  be- 
comes a  fort  of  fecondary  principal.     See  Interest. 

Compound  Motion,  that  nioiion  which  is  ctfceled  by 
feveral  confpiring  powers.  Powers  are  faid  to  confpirc 
if  the  direction  of  the  one  be  not  quite  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  other;  as  when  the  radius  of  a  circle  is 
conceived  to  revolve  about  a  centre,  and  at  the  fame 
lime  a  point  to  moveftraight  along  it. 

Compound  Numbers,  thole  which  may  be  divided 
by  fome  other  number  belides  unity,  without  leaving 
any  remainder;  fuch  are  18,  20,  &c.  the  firft  being 
meafured  by  the  numbers  2,  6,  or  9 ;  and  the  fecond 
by  the  numbers  2,  4,  5,  10. 

Compound  Qitautiths.     See  Algebra. 

Compound  Ratio,  is  that  which  the  prodmJt  of  the 
antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  produft 
of  their  confequents.  Thus,  6  (o  72  is  in  a  ratio  com- 
pounded of  2  to  6,  and  of  3  to  12. 

Compound  (fubflantive),  the  refult  or  effect  of  1 
compofition  of  different  things  ;  or  a  mafs  formed  by 
the  union  of  many  ingredients. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  EngliOi  church-hiftory, 
denotes  a  fcheme  propofed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman 
in  1667-8,  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  conformity  in 
behalf  of  proteflant  dillenters,  and  admitting  them 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  A  bill  for  this 
purpofe  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chief-Baron  Hale,  but 
difallowed.  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  Tillotfon 
and  Stillingfleet  in  1674,  and  the  terms  were  fettled 
to  the  fatisfa(SHon  of  the  non-conformifls ;  but  the  bi- 
/hops  refufed  their  affent.  This  fcheine  was  likewife 
revived  again  immediately  after  the  Revolution  ;  the 
king  and  queen  exprelFed  their  defire  of  an  union  : 
however  the  defign  failed  after  two  attempts;  and  the 
av5t  of  toleration  was  obtained. 

Comprehension,  in  metaphyfics,  is  that  aft  of 
the  mind  whereby  it  apprehends  or  knows  any  objeift 
that  is  prefented  to  it,  on  all  the  fides  whereon  it  is 
capable  of  being  apprehended  or  known.  To  com- 
prehend a  thing  is  defined  by  the  fchoolmen,  rem  ali- 
quaju  totajH  et  iotaliter  cognofcere. 

Comprehension,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope  or  figure 
whereby  the  name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part ;  or 
that  of  a  part  for  a  whole ;  or  a  definite  number  of 
any  thing  for  an  indefinite. 

COMPRESS,  in  furgery,  a  bolller  of  foft  linen 
cloth,  folded  in  feveral  doubles,  frequently  applied  to 
cover  a  plafler,  in  order  not  only  to  prefcrve  the  part 
from  the  external  air,  but  alfo  the  better  to  retain  the 
drefhngs  or  medicines. 

COMPRESSION,  the  aft  of  preffing  or  fqueezing 
fome  matter  together,  fo  as  to  let  its  parts  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  make  it  poCTefs  lefs  fpace.  Compref- 
fiori  properly  differs  from  condeiifaiion,  in  that  the  lat- 


ter is  performed  by  the  aftion  of  cold,   the  former  by   Coini.ro. 
fome  extcrual  violence.  mife. 

COMPROMISE,  a  treaty  or  contr.ift,  whereby  two    ,    « 
contending  parties  ellablifli  one   or  more  arbitrators  to   '■"'"P""'" 
judge  of  and  terminate  their  diffjrcnce  in  an  amicable  ^  K°J""-  .^ 
manner. 

COMPTON  (Henry),  bitliop  of  London,  was  the 
youngefl:  fon  of  Spencer  Earl  of  Northampton,  and 
born  in  16^2.  Alter  the  refloration  of  Cliarles  II.  he 
became  cornet  of  a  regiment  of  horfe:  but  foon  after 
quilting  the  army  for  the  church,  he  was  made  bilhop 
of  Oxford  in  1674;  and  about  a  year  after  tranllattd 
to  the  fee  of  London.  He  was  cntrufled  with  the 
education  of  the  two  princelfes  Mary  aud  Anne,  whom 
he  alfo  afterwards  married  to  the  princes  of  Orange 
and  Denmark  :  and  their  firmnefs  in  the  Proteflant 
religion  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  tutor, 
to  wliom,  when  popery  began  to  prevail  at  court,  it 
was  imputed  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  He  was  fuf- 
pended  from  his  ecclcfiaffical  funftion  by  James  II. 
but  was  reflored  by  him  again  on  the  prince  ot  Orange's 
invafion.  He  and  the  bilhop  of  Briilol  made  the  ma- 
jority for  filling  the  vacant  throne  with  a  king  :  he 
performed  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation;  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commillioners  for  raifing  the  litur- 
gy ;  and  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  dilfen- 
ters  to  the  church.  His  fpirit  of  moderation  made 
him  unpopular  with  the  clergy,  and  in  all  probability 
checked  his  further  promotion.  He  died  in  171 3; 
but,  living  in  bufy  times,  did  not  leave  many  writings 
behind  him. 

Comptroller.  See  Controller. 

COMPULSOR,  an  ofKcer  under  the  Roman  cin- 
perors,  difpatched  from  court  into  the  provinces,  to 
coiTipcl  the  payment  of  taxes,  &c.  not  paid  within  the 
time  prefcribed.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  verb 
compelkre,  "  to  oblige,  conflrain."  Thefc  were  char- 
ged with  fo  many  exaftions,  under  colour  of  their  of- 
fice, that  Honorius  cafhicred  them  by  a  law  in  412. 

The  laws  of  the  Vifigoths  mention  military  coni- 
pulfors;  which  were  oJScers  among  the  Goths,  whofe 
bufinels  was  to  oblige  the  tardy  foldicrs  to  go  into  the 
fight,  or  to  run  to  an  attack,  &c. 

Caffian  mentions  a  kind  of  monaflic  compulfors, 
whofe  bulinefs  was  to  declare  the  hours  of  canonical 
office,  and  to  take  care  the  monks  went  to  church  at 
thofe  hours. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  theology,  an  inward  grief 
in  the  mind  for  having  offended  God.  The  woi'd  comes 
from  compiuigin,  oi pinigere,  "  to  prick." — The  Ro- 
manitls  own  their  confefTion  infigniticant  unlefs  attend- 
ed with  couipunftion  or  pricking  of  heart. 

Among  fpiritualifts,  compunftion  bears  a  more  fX- 
tenfive  fignification ;  and  implies  not  only  a  grief  for 
having  offended  God,  but  alfo  a  pious  fcnfation  of 
grief,  forrow,  and  difpleafure,  on  other  motives. 
Thus,  the  mifcries  of  life,  the  danger  of  being  lofl 
in  the  world,  the  blindnefs  of  the  wicked,  &c.  are  to 
pious  people  motives  of  compunftion. 

COMPURGATOR,  one  that  by  oath,  juflifics  an- 
other perfon's  innocence.  Compurgators  were  intro- 
duced as  evidences  in  the  jurifprudence  of  the  middle 
ages.  Their  number  varied  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  fubjeft  in  difpute,  or  the  nature  of  the 
crime  with  which  a  perfon  was  charged. 
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COMPUTATION,  in  a  general  fenle,  tlie  nvjiiiifr 
of  eltimatiiig  time,  weights,  niearnrc,  moneys,  or  quaii- 
tiiies  of  any  kind. — Tlie  word  is  foiiitiimes  alfo  ulcd 
among  matliematicians  in  the  like  fenl'c  as  calcul.mon. 

COMUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Orubii,  of 
an  ancient  lh\ining,  and  formerly  powerful,  d.iringlo 
difpntc  with  the  Romans:  Cotiienjls,  the  people  ;  Co- 
vietifi!  Ager,  the  epithet.  It  became  afterwards  no  in- 
confidcrable  niunicipiiim,  to  which  Julius  Casfar  added 
5000  new  colonifls  (Sirabo)  ;  whence  it  was  general- 
ly called  Nuvncoirimn, ixiA  ihe^eoY^e Ihvoconicnfes.  But 
in  time  it  recovered  its  ancient  name,  Co>niiin ;  Pliny 
the  Younger,  a  native  of  that  place,  calling  it  by  no 
other  name.  Now  Ci37/;c,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  at 
the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  £.  Long. 
9.  ;?5.  N.  Lar.  46. 

COMUS,  in  mythology,  the  god  of  jollity  or  fcfti- 
vity.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  he  was  the  Cha- 
mos  of  the  Moa'oitcs  ;  Beel-Phegor,  Baal-Pcor,  Pria- 
pus,  and  Bacchus.  He  is  rcprcfented  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  man,  wi:h  an  inflamed  red  coun- 
tenance, his  head  inclined,  and  crowned  v;ith  Howers ; 
his  air  drowfy  ;  leaning  on  a  hnntfinan's  fpear  in  his 
left  hand,  and  holdin;:;  an  inverted  torch  in  his  right. 
His  flatue  was  placed  at  the  chamber  doors  of  new 
married  perfons;   his  psdcftal  crowned  wiih  flowers. 

CON,  or  CoND.     See  Cond. 

CONANT  (Dr  John,)  a  learned  Englifh  divine, 
born  in  1608.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Exeter  College 
Oxford  ;  was,  by  the  parliament,  conftituted  one  of 
the  alTembly  of  divines,  though  he  feldom,  if  ever,  fat 
with  them;  and  in  16? 7  was  admitted  vice-chancellor 
of  the  univerfity.  On  the  rcftoraiion  he  was  one  of 
the  commiflioners,  and  allilted  at  the  conferences  in 
the  Savoy  ;  but  was  deprived  by  the  aft  of  uniformi- 
ty :  after  eight  years  he  was  confirmed,  and  was  made 
arch-deacon  of  Norwich,  and  prcbemiary  of  Worccf- 
ter.  In  1686  he  loll  his  fight;  and  died  in  1693; 
leaving  a  number  of  admired  fermons,  afterwards  pu- 
blilhcd  in  fix  volumes. 

CONARION,  or  CofJOiDES,  a  name  for  the  pineal 
gland.     See  Anatomy,  n*  132. 

CONATUS,  a  term  frequently  ufed  in  philofophy 
and  mathematics,  defined  by  fome  to  be  a  quantity  of 
motion,  not  capable  of  being  exprcfled  by  any  time 
or  length;  as  the  conatus  rcccdeiidi  ab  axe  viott/i,  is 
the  endeavour  which  a  body,  moved  circularly,  makes 
to  recede,  or  fly  off'  from  the  centre  or  axis  of  its  mo- 
tion. 

CONCA  (Sebafiian),  called  Cavalier,  a  celebrated 
hiftory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Gaeia  in 
1679,  and  placed  as  a  difciple  with  Franceico  SoHire- 
na,  an  incomparable  mafter.  Under  his  direi^ion 
Conca  exerted  his  utmoll  induflry  to  obtain  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ;  nor  did  he  permit  any  kind  of  amufement  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  his  ftudies.  Soliniena 
foon  perceived  in  his  difciple  fuch  talents,  and  fiich  a 
difpofition,  as  would  qulify  him  to  make  a  very  great 
progrefs;  and  on  that  account  he  concrived  fo  flrong 
an  alfeflion  for  him,  that  he  not  only  afforded  him  ilie 
bell  inftrudions,  but  often  employed  him  to  fketch  af- 
ter his  oWn  deligns;  took  liini  along  with  him  to 
Monte  CalFino,  where  he  was  to  paint  a  chapel  in  fref- 
eo;  and  there  made  Conca  acquainted  with  everything 


relative  to  that  manner  of  painting.     At  his  return  to     Cone 

Naples  with  Jiolimtna,   he  was,  if  pc-flible,  Hill  more  ^ 

alliduous  to  improve  himfclf  to  the  uimolf ;  and  en- 
tered on  a  pri'jcfl.  ihal  might  at  once  advance  his  in- 
come, and  add  to  his  ixprrinefs  in  his  profclTion.  That 
project  was,  to  paint  portraits  in  a  finall  fize  and  at  a 
low  rate;  by  which  fcheme  all  ranks  of  perfons  crowd- 
ed to  him  j  and  bcfide  thepecuniary  advantages  refult- 
ing  from  it,  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  freedom  of 
hand  in  penciling  and  colouring;  a  good  habit  ol  imi- 
tating nature  with  an  elegant  choice;  and  likewife 
great  diverhiy  of  airs  of  heads,  which  were  of  extra- 
ordinary ufe  10  him  in  his  future  bcautifid  compofitions. 
As  he  had  a  great  dcfirc  to  fee  Rome,  he  obtained 
permifTion  from  Soliniena  to  indulge  his  inclination ; 
and  although  he  was  near  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
vifittd  that  city;  yet  he  fpcnt  eight  years  in  conflant 
itudy  after  the  antiques,  after  Buonaroii,  Raphael, 
and  tlie  Caracci,  and  ptrfec'ted  himfclf  in  every  part 
of  his  proftfF.on.  The  fame  of  his  works  foon  fprcad 
throiighc'.it  Rome,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Oiiobuoni,  who  was  a  princely  encourager 
otartifls;  and  Conca  having  fliown  an  tkgant  proof 
of  his  abilities  in  a  compofition  repreltnting  Hrrod 
inquiring  of  the  v.'ife  nicn  the  place  of  the  birth  of 
the  Mclfiah,  the  figuresbcing  as  large  as  life,  the  Car- 
dinal thought  it  fo  excellent  a  performance  that  he 
rewarded  him  in  a  munificent  manner,  entertained  him 
in  his  own  palace,  and  introduced  him  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment XL  who  appointed  Conca  to  paint  the  piflure  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  church  of  S.  John  Laie- 
ran  ;  v;hich  he  executed  with  univerfal  applaufe.  On 
that  occafion  the  pope  was  defirons  to  give  him  fomc 
particular  mark  of  his  elleem  ;  and  therefore,  in  a  ge-  - 
neral  afTcmbly  of  the  academicians  of  St  Luke,  he 
conferred  on  iiim  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  the 
cardinal  prefented  him  with  a  rich  diamond  crofs, 
which  Conca,  out  of  refpeft  to  his  patron,  always 
wore  at  his  bofom.  From  that  time  he  was  incellant- 
!y  employed,  and  his  works  were  folicited  by  moil  of 
the  princes  cf  Europe.  The  churches  and  chapels  of 
every  part  of  Italy  are  enriched  with  fome  of  his  com- 
pofitions ;  of  whicii  he  painted  an  incredible  number, 
as  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  never  difcon- 
tinued  his  labours.  He  was  earnellly  invited  by  Phi- 
lip V.  of  Spain  to  vifit  his  court,  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  Rome.  He  painted  two  admi- 
rable piftures  for  the  king  of  Poland,  with  figures  as 
large  as  life;  in  one  was  rcprefented  Alexander  pre- 
feniing  Buceplialus  to  Philip,  after  he  had  managed 
him  ;  a  grand  compofition,  with  a  multitude  of  fi- 
gures, correiilly  dcfigned,  and  charmingly  grouped 
and  difpofcd  ;  the  whole  being  adorned  with  moll  ele- 
gant architefture,  in  true  and  beautiful  perfpeftivc. 
The  other  vi'as  the  marriage  of  Alexander  with  Roxa- 
na,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  which  was  in  every  rc- 
fpeft  equal  to  the  former.  He  was  at  lafl  fo  flrong- 
ly  preffcd  to  go  to  Naples,  that  he  undertook  the 
journey;  and  was  received  in  that  kingdom  with  all 
the  refpeft  and  honour  due  to  his  mtrit;  and  there  he 
finiHied  feveral  noble  dcfigns,  as  alfo  at  Gaeia  his  na- 
tive city.  Wliile  he  continued  at  Naples,  hereceived 
in  the  royal  prcfence  a  fnuff-box  of  very  great  value, 
prefented  to  him  in  the  king's  name  by  the  marquis  of 
Tanucci,  at  that  time  prime  miniflerj  and  in  the  year 
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CoTicalc  1 7  J7,  tlic  king  Was  plcafcd  to  ennoble  him  and  all  liis 
II  dclctuJunis.  A:  that  time  he  was  yS,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently (uid  lint  he  died  in  1761  aged  82,  which  is 
very  pi-obahle,  tho-.igh  not  politivcly  certain.  He  un- 
dirll'-x'd  perrpcclivc  and  archiiciflurc  thoroiiglily,  and 
added  to  it  a  line  undcrlhanding  of  tlis  chiaro-fcuro. 
ITis  Hylc  of  compolition  is  grand  and  elegant ;  his  dc- 
lign  very  correci  :  his  dii'polition  ingenious  ;  his  atti- 
tudes and  cxprellion  full  of  truth,  nature,  and  variety  ; 
and  his  colouring  is  excellent.  The  hillory  of  Diana 
and  Aftxon,  by  Conca,  is  in  the  polfdlion  of  the  carl 
ef  Pembroke  at  Wilton. 

CONCALK  BAY,  is  on  the  coafl;  of  France  in  Brit- 
tany, where  the  Englifli  forces  landed  in  June  175", 
in  order  to  go  to  St  iMalocs ;  which  they  did,  and 
burnt  all  the  Ihips  in  that  harl)onr,  which  were  above 
100,  of  all  forts.  Concale  is  the  town  which  gives 
name  to  the  bay,  and  is  fimous  for  oyfters.  It  is  iS 
miles  eaft  of  St  Malocs,  and  197  weft  of  Paris.  W. 
Long.   I.  47.  N.  Lat.  48.  41. 

CONCAKNEAU,  a  town  ofFrance,  in  Brctagnc, 
with  a  harbour  and  a  callle.     E.  Long.  ;.  45.  N.  Lat. 

47-  55- 

CONCATENATIOiN,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  iufpeak- 
ing  of  tiie  mutual  dependence  of  fccond  caufes  upon 
each   other. 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  ufed  in  fpeakingof  the 
inner  furface  of  hollow  bodies,  but  more  efpeciallycf 
fplierical  ones. 

Co\XA,'E  C!(i[res,  fueh  as  are  ground  hollow,  and 
are  ulually  of  a  fphcrical  figure,  though  they  may  be 
of  any  other,  as  parabolical,  &c.  All  objects  feen 
through  concave  glaffes  appear  ereft  and  diminilhcd. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
bringing  things  nearer  a  centre.  Hence  the  particles  of 
filt,  in  fea-water,  are  faid  to  be  concentrated  ;  that 
is,  brought  nearer  each  other,  by  evaporating  the  wa- 
tery part. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  mathematics,  fomething  that 
has  the  fame  common  centre  with  another  :  it  Hands 
in  oppofition  to  cxccrtric. 

CONCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  fmiple  apprehcnfion 
cr  prcception  which  v.-e  have  of  any  thing,  without 
proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it.  Some 
writers,  as  Lord  Karnes,  diflinguifn  between  concep- 
tion and  perception  ;  making  the  latter  to  denote  the 
coufcioufnefs  of  an  objed  when  prefent,  or  to  include 
the  reality  of  its  objeft  ;  whereas  conception  expreilcs 
the  forming  an  idea  of  an  obj eft  whether  preient  or 
abfent,  or  without  any  conviction  of  its  reality. 

CoNCETTioN,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  firfl.  for- 
mation of  the  embryo,  or  foetus,  in  the  womb. 

Conception  is  no  other  than  uich  a  concourfe  and 
commixture  of  the  prolific  feed  of  the  male  with  that 
of  the  female,  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  as  imme- 
diately produces  an  embryo. 

The  fymptoms  of  conception  or  pregnancy  are, 
when,  in  a  few  days  after  the  conjugal  ad,  a  fiuall 
pain  is  perceived  about  the  navel,  aiid  is  attended  with 
fonie  gentle  commotions  in  the  bottom  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  within  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four, 
months,  the  mcufes  ccafc  to  flov/,  or  prove  in  Icfs 
quantity  than  ufual.  Upon  the  firft  failure  of  this 
kind,  the  woman  begins  to  count  the  fcries  of  lirr 
weeks,  v/ithout  taking  any  notice  of  the  time  before 
Vol.  V. 
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clapfcd  ;  after  tliis,  or  between  the  fccond  or  third 
months,  but  generally  about  the  third,  the  motions  of 
the  embryo  become  perceivable  to  tlie  mother  ;  who 
hereupon  becomes  troubled  with  a  iiaufea,  vomiting, 
lojtiiiug,  longing,  &c.  About  this  time  the  brcafts 
iiegin  to  fwcll,  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  contain  a 
little  milk  ;  the  nipples  alfo  become  larger,  firmer,  and 
darker  coloured,  a  livid  circle  appearinground  them: 
the  eyes  Item  funk  and  hollow.  Duriiig-  the  two  firfl; 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  grows  iliinncr  and 
flcnderer;  the  abdomen  being  alfo  deprefl'cd  ;  thouph 
it  afterwards  dilknds,  and  grows  gradually  larger. "" 

The  manner  wherein  conception  is  cffcded  is  thus 
laid  down  by  the  modern  writers  :  In  the  fupcrficies  of 
the  ovaries  of  women,  there  are  found  little  pellucid 
fpherules,  confiftingof  two  concentric  membranes  fill- 
ed with  a  lymphatic  humour,  and  coiincilcd  to  the 
furface  of  the  ovaria,  undcrneatli  the  tegument,  by  a 
thick  calyx,,  contiguous  to  the  extremities  of  the  mi- 
luite  ramifications  of  the  Fallopian  tuiies. 

Thcfe  fpherules,  by  the  ufe  of  venery,  grow,  fwcll, 
raife  and  dilate  the  membrane  of  the  ovary  into  the 
form  of  papilte  ;  till,  the  head  propending  from  the 
llalk,  it  is  at  length  feparated  from  it  ;  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  hollow  cicatrix  in  the  broken  membrane  of 
the  ovary  ;  which,  however,  foou  grows  up  again. 

Now,  in  thefc  fpherules,  while  ftill  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  ftctufes  have  been  frequently  found  ;  whence  it; 
appears,  that  thefe  are  a  kind  of  ova,  or  eggs,  deriving 
their  firudure  from  the  veffels  of  the  ovary,  and  their 
liquor  from  the  humours  prepared  therein. 

Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Fallopian  tubes  be- 
ing fwelled  and  ilitfencd  by  the  ad  of  venery,  with 
their  mufcular  fimbriae,  like  fingers,  may  einbrace  the 
ovaries,  comprefs  them,  and  by  that  compreflion  ex- 
pand their  own  months  :  and  thus  the  eggs,  now  ma- 
ture, and  detached  as  before,  may  be  forced  into  their 
cavities,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  ;  where  they  may  cither  be  cheriflicd  and  re- 
tained, as  when  they  meet  with  the  male  feed  ;  or,  if 
they  want  that,  again  expelled. 

Hence  the  phenomena  of  falfc  conceptions,  abor- 
tions,'  fcnufes  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  tlie 
Fallopian  tubes,  &c.  For  in  coition,  the  male  feed, 
abounding  uith  iiving  animalcules,  agitated  with  a 
great  force,  abrillc  heat,  and  probably  v/Iih  a  great 
quantity  ofanimal  fpirits,  is  violently  impelled  through 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  which  on  this  oceallon  is 
opener,  and  tlirough  tlic  valves  of  the  neck  of  the  ute- 
rus, which  on  this  occafion  are  laxer  than  ordinary, 
into  tlie  uterus  Itfelf ;  which  now,  in  like  manner,  be- 
comes more  ailive,  turged,  hot,  inflamed,  and  moifi- 
ened  with  the  flux  of  its  lymph  and  fpirits,  by  means 
of  the  titillation  excited  in  the  nervous  papillse  by  the 
attrition  againll  the  rugx  of  the  vagina. 

The  fenun  thiis  difpofed  in  the  uterus,  is  retained, 
heated,  and  agitated,  by  the  convulfive  confiridiun  of 
the  uterus  itftlf  ;  till  meeting  witli  the  ova,  thefineft 
and  ilioll  animated  part  enters  through  the  dilated 
pores  of  the  mcmbranula  of  the  ovum,  now  become 
glandalous  ;  is  there  retained,  nonriflied,  dilated;  grows 
to  its  umbilicus  or  navel  ;  Aiilcs  the  other  lefs  lively 
animalcules  ;  and  thus  is  conception  effedcd. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  conception  ir.ay   liappen  in 

any  part  where  the  feraen  meets  with  an  ovum;  thus 
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hcthcr  it  be  carried   through  the  Fallopian  tube  to     Spain,  and  in  the  Audience  of  Guatimala.   It  is  feated    Concert 

near  the  fea-coafl,  100  miles  weft  ol  Porlo-bello,  and  ) 

a  fmall  river  that  runs  into  the  Ita.    \V  .  Lonj;.  83.  j.  Conclama- 


the  ovary,  and  there  call  upon  the  ovum  ;  or  whether     near  the  fea-coafl,  100  miles  weft  ol'  Porto-bello,  and  ) 


it  meet  with  it  in  fome  rcccis  ot  the  tube  itl'clt  ;  or, 
laftly,  whether  it  join  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it 
may  Itill  have  the  lame  etfcd,  as  it  appears  from  oblcr- 
vation  aaually  to  have  done.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
conception  is  then  moft  perteft  when  the  two,  viz.  the 
femen  and  ovum,  are  carried  at  the  lame  time  into  the 
uterus,   and  there   mixed,  &c. 

Other  anatomills  choofe  to  fuppofe  the  male  feed 
taken  up,  before  it  arrives  in  the  uterus,  by  the  veins 
which  open  into  the  vagina,  &c.  and  thus  mixed  with 
the  blood  ;  by  which,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is 
carried,  duly  prepared,  into  the  ovary,  to  impregnate 
the  eggs. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  feveral  writers,  that  women 
may  pollibly  conceive  in  their  llccp,  and  be  v^ith  child 
without  any  knowledge  01  the  occahon  of  it.  As  ri- 
diculous and  abfurd  as  this  dodlrine  may  appear  to  the 
generality  of  the  world,  no  Icfs  an  author  than  Gcn- 
fili  has  thought  it  worthy  a  particular  diliertation. 

Co.\cKPT/oN  Immaculate  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  a 
fcaft  cflablilhed  in  honour  of  the  holy  virgin,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  her  ha\  ing  been  conceived  and 
born  immaculate,  i.  e.  without  original  fin,  held  in 
theRomifli  church  on  the  Sth  of  December.  The 
immaculate  conception  is  the  grcit  head  of  controver- 
fy  between  the  Scotifts  and  Thomills  ;  the  former 
maintaining,  and  the  latter  impugning  it.  In  the  three 
Spanilh  military  orders,  of  St  James  of  the  fword,  Cala 


N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  in  mufic,  a  nundier 
or  company  of  mulicians,  playing  or  fingiug  thclame 
piece  of  mufic  or  fong  at  the  iamc  time. 

CONCERT  ATO  intimates  the  piece  if  mufic  to  be 
couipofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  thai  all  the  parts  may 
have  their  recilativos,  be  it  for  tuo,  three,  four,  or 
more  voices  or  inllruments. 

CONCERTO  G  ROSSI,  the  grand  chorus  of  a  con- 
cert, or  thole  places  where  all  the  feveral  parts  per- 
form or  play  together. 

CONCESSION,  in  general,  fignifies  either  the  aft 
of  granting  or  yielding  any  thing,  or  the  thing  iifelf 
which  is  fo  granted  or  yielded. 

Concession,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  fonie- 
thing  is  freely  allowed,   that  yet  might  bear    dilpute, 
to  obtain  fomething  that  one  would  have   granted   to 
him,  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  as 
in  the  following  concelfion  of  Dido,  in  \'irgil  : 
"  The  nuptials  he  difclaims,   I  urge  no  more  ; 
"    Let  him  purlue  the  promib'd  Eatian  inure. 
"  A  fhurt  delay  15  all  1  alk  him  now  ; 
"  Apaufe  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wo." 

CONCKA,  in  zoology,  a  fynonimc  of  the  Myti- 
LUS  SoLEN,  and  other  ihell-filli. 

CONCEiES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  with  a  Bcne- 
didine  abbey,  which  carries  on  a  eonfidciable   trade. 


and  Alcantara,  the  knights  take  a  vuw  at  their     Ii  is  feated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  territory 


trava, 

admilfion  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception.  This 
rcfolution  was  lirll  taken  in  1652.  Peter  d'Alva  has 
publiihed  48  huge  volumes  in  folio  on  the  myft cries  of 
the  conception. 

Conception,  ancpifcopal  town  of  Chili  in  South 
America.  It  is  fituaced  in  W.  Long.  79.  12.  S.  Lat. 
36.  43  ;  and  is  the  oldeft  European  fcttlement  in  Chili, 
.and  the  fecond  in  point  of  dignity.  On  their  lirlt 
fcttlement  here,  the  Spaniards  were  repeatedly  driven 

off  by  the  Indians,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  flielis,  as  limpets,  cochleL«,nar.tili,  conchas, lepaijes,&c. 
np  their  refidcnce  atStJago.  Since  that  time  both  CONCIA  1  OR,  in  the  glafs  art,  ib,  lor  ihc  cryllal- 
the  cities  of  Conception  and  St  Jago  have  been  fre-  glafs,  what  the  founder  is  at  the  grcen-glals  houfes. 
quently  deflroyed  by  earthquakes.  In  the  year  1730  He  is  the  pcrfon  that  weighs  and  proportions  the  fait 
both  of  them  were  laid  in  ruins  by  a  dreadful  Ihoek,  on  alhes  and  fand,  and  works  them  m  ith  3  ftrong  til  e 
the  firft  concuflions  of  which  were  attended  with  an  uii-     till  they  run  into  lumps  and  bei  unit  white  ;  and  it  the 


ofOuche,  45  miles  north-well  of  faris.  E.  Long, 
o.   51.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

CONCHITES  MAR.MOR,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  fpecies  of  marble  dug  near  iMegaia,  and 
remarkable  for  containing  a  great  number  01  fta-lkells, 
and  other  marine  bodies  immcUtd  in  it. 

CONCHOiD,  in  geometry,  the  name  of  a  curve, 
given  to  it  by  its  inventor  Nicomedts.  bee  Fi  uxions. 

CONCHYLIA,  a  general    name    for   all    pcirihcd 


ufual  fwelling  ofthefea,  that  overturned  the  few  honfes 
which  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  pretty  much  frequented  ;  on 
which  account  the  city  is  regarded  as  a  place  ot  con- 
fequence.  The  king  allows  annually  3^0,00  pieces 
of  eight  for  the  fupport  ofa  garrifou  of  qjoo  men;  a 
corps  that  is  feldoni  complete.  None  of  the  fortifica- 
tions are  confiderable  ;  but  thofe  tov>ards  the  land  are 
wretched.  TheSpaniards  now  live  in  tolerable  fecu- 
rity  with  refpeft  to  the  Indians,  and  have  no  notion 
of  any  attack  from  the  land  fide.  It  is  faid  indeed, 
that  not  only  this  but  all  the  fettlemenis  in  Chili  and 
Peru  would  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  a  foreign 
enemy  ;  the  fortifications  being  in  ruins,  and  the  gar- 
rifons  fcarce  half  the  number  required  by  the  king: 
owing  to  the  avarice,  ignorance,  and  Cupiue  negligence 


metal  be  too  hard,  and  confcquently  brittle,  he  adds 
fait  or  allies,  and  if  too  fuft,  laud  ;  Itill  n-ixir.g  them 
to  a  fit  temper,  which  is  only  kno,.n  by  the  woiking. 

CONCINNOUS  In  1  ERVALS,in  mufic,  are  fuch  as 
are  fit  for  mufic,  next  m,  and  in  condiinaiion  with 
concords  ;  being  neither  very  agreeable  nor  difagree- 
ablc  in  ihemfelves  ;  but  having  a  g^od  cttedl,  as  by 
their  oppoUtioii  they  heighten  the  more  clftniial  prin- 
ciples of  pleafure  :  or  as,  by  their  mixtuie  a^  d  eoinbi- 
nation  with  them,  they  produce  a  variety  necellary 
to  our  being  better  pleafed. 

Co.\c/x.\bUS  Sjjlcm,  in  mufic.  A  fyftem  is  faid 
to  be  concinnous,  or  divided  concinnoully,  when  its 
parts,  confidtredas  fimpleiniervals,  are  loncinnons; 
and  are  befides  placed  in  fuch  an  order  between  the 
extremes,   as  that  the   fuccellion  oi  founds,  from  one 


of  the  governors,  who   ftudy   nothing   but   to    enrich     extreme  to  the  other,  may  have  an  agreeable  elfeft. 
tliemfefvcs.  CONCLAMATIO,    in  antiquity,    a    (I'out  raifed 

Conception,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New-     by  thofe  prefent  at  burning  the  dead,  before  they  fet 

fire 
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fire  to  tlie  funeral  pile.  Sec  Shout.  The  word  was 
alio  applied  to  the  lignal  given  ro  the  Roman  Ibldk-rs 
to  decamp,  whence  the  cxprclHon  conclaniarc  vofa ;  and 
coiiclaiihiii  ann.t,  was  a  iiinial  for  battle.  It  was  like- 
Vfife  nfed  for  a  prafticc  ol  calling  to  a  pcrfon  deccaled 
three  times  by  his  name  ;  and  wJien  uo  reply  was  re- 
tnrned,  they  thus  exprelled  his  deceafe,  coiiclaviatum  eft. 
Whence  the  I'lme  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
cellation  of  the  Roman  empire. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  tlic  cardinals  of 
the  Romilli  church  meet,  and  are  fliut  up,  in  order  to 
the  election  of  a  pope. 

The  conclave  is  a  range  of  fmall  cells,  lofeetfquare, 
made  of  wainfcot  :  thcfe  are  numbered,  and  drawn 
for  by  lot.  They  Hand  in  a  line  along  the  galleries 
and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  fmall  fpace  between 
each.  Every  cell  has  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  over  it. 
The  conclave  is  not  fixed  to  any  one  delermuiate  place, 
for  the  conftitutions  of  the  church  allow  the  cardinals 
to  make  choice  of  fucli  a  place  for  the  conclave  as  they 
think  mofl  convenient ;  yet  it  is  generally  held  in  the 
Vatican. 

The  conclave  is  very  ftrictly  guarded  by  troops  : 
neither  the  cardinals,  nor  any  perfon  (hut  up  in  the 
conclave,  are  fpoke  to,  but  at  the  hours  allowed  of, 
and  then  in  Italian  or  Latin  ;  even  the  provifions  for 
the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letters  be  convey- 
ed by  that  means  from  the  miniflers  of  foreign  powers, 
or  other  perfons  who  may  have  an  interelf  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pontiff. 

Conclave  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aflTembly,  or  meet- 
ing, of  the  cardinals  fliut  up  for  the  eledion  of  a  pope. 

CONCLUSION,  in  logic,  the  confcquencc  or  judge- 
ment drawn  from  what  was  aflerted  in  the  prcmifes  ; 
or  the  previous  judgments  in  reafoning,  gained  from 
combining  the  extreme  ideas  between  thcnifelves. 

CONCOCTION,  in  medicine,  the  change  which 
the  food  undergoes  in  the  ftomach,  ire.  to  become 
chyle.     Sec  Chyle. 

CONCOMITANT,  fomething  that  accompanies  or 
goes  along  with  another. 

CONCORD,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  conftruflion 
called /J'V/i7.v,  in  which  the  words  of  a  lenience  agree  ; 
that  is,  in  which  nouns  are  put  in  the  fame  gender, 
number,  and  cafe  ;  and  verbs  in  the  fame  number  and 
perfon  with  nouns  and  pronouns.     See  Grammar. 

Concord,  in  raufic,  the  relation  of  two  founds  that 
are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  applied  in 
fucceffion  or  confonance. 

Form  ofCoscoRD,  in  ecclefiaflical  hiflory,  a  fland- 
ard-book  among  the  Lutherans,  compofcd  at  Torgaw, 
in  1576,  and  thence  called  the  Book  of  Torgaw,  and 
reviewed  at  Berg  by  fix  Lutheran  doifbors  of  Germany, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  James  Andreas.  This 
book  contains  in  two  parts,  a  fyilem  of  dodrine,  the 
fubfcription  of  which  was  a  condition  of  communion, 
an  j  a  formal  and  very  fevere  condemnation  of  all  who 
difFercd  from  the  compilers  of  it,  particularly  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  majelly  and  omniprefenre  of  Chrilf 's  body, 
and  the  real  manducation  of  bis  flelh  and  blood  in  the 
cucharift.  It  was  firft  impofed  on  the  Saxons  by  Au- 
guftus,  and  occafioned  great  oppofition  and  diflurbancc. 
The  difpute  about  it  was  revived  in  Switzerland  in  1718, 
•when  the  magiflrates  of  Bern  publiftied  an  order  for 


adopting  it  as  the  rale  of  faith  ;  the  conftqucncc  of  ConcorJ- 
which  was  a  contell,  tliat  reduced  its  credit  and  autho-      ance. 
rity.  II 

CONCORDANCE,  a  die^ionary  or  index  to  the  t'oncordat. 
Bible,  wherein  all  the  leading  words,  ufed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  infpircd  writings,  are  ranged  alphabetically  ; 
and  the  various  places  where  they  occur  referred  10  ; 
to  ailill  in  finding  out  palFages,  and  comparing  the  fe- 
veral  lignifications  of  the  fame  \\ord. 

Cardinal  Hugo  dc  St  Charo,  is  faid  to  have  employ- 
ed 500  monks  at  the  fame  time  in  compiling  a  Latin 
concordance  :  belides  which,  we  have  levcral  other 
concordances  in  the  fame  language  ;  one,  in  particu- 
lar, called  the  concordance  of  Kngland,  compiled  by  J. 
Darlington,  of  the  order  of  Predicants  ;  another  more 
accurate  one,  by  the  Jefuit  de  Zaniora. 

R.  Mordecai  Nathan  lias  furnillicd  us  with  a  He- 
brew concordance,  firfl  printed  at  Venice  in  153:;, 
containing  all  the  Hebrew  roots  branched  into  their 
various  fignifications,  and  under  each  iignificaiion  all 
the  places  in  (cripture  wherein  it  occurs  :  but  the  belt 
and  nioft  ufeful  Hebrew  concordance  is  that  of  Bux- 
torf,  printed  at  Balil  in  i6j2. 

Dr  Taylor  publilhcd,  in  17^4,  a  Hebrew  concord- 
ance in  two  volumes  folio,  adapted  to  the  Englifli 
Bible,  and  difpofed  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf. 

The  Greek  concordances  are  only  for  the  New 
Teilament :  indeed  we  have  one  of  Conr.  Kirch er's  on 
the  Old  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  concordantial  diilTiionary 
than  a  concordance  ;  containing  all  the  Hebrew  words 
in  an  alphabetical  order;  and  underneath  all  the  in- 
terpretations or  fenfes  the  LXX.  give  them  ;  and  in 
each  interpretation,  all  the  places  where  they  occur  in 
that  verfion. 

In  1718,  Trommius  publiflied  his  Greek  concord- 
ance for  the  Septuagint  at  Aniflerdam,  in  two  volumes 
folio;  and  Schmidius  improving  on  a  fimilar  work  of 
H.  Stephen,  has  given  an  excellent  Greek  concordance 
for  the  New  Teilament,  the  befl  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Leipfic,  an.  i  71  7. 

Calafius,  an  Italian  Cordelier,  has  given  ns  concord- 
ances of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  two  co- 
lumns :  the  firfl,  which  is  Hebrew,  is  that  of  R.  Mor- 
decai Nathan,  word  for  word,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  the  books  and  chapters  :  in  the  other  column 
is  a  Latin  interpretation  of  each  pad'age  offciipturc 
quoted  by  R.  Mordecai  ;  this  interpretation  is  Cala- 
fius's  own  ;  but  in  the  margin  he  adds  that  of  the 
LXX.  and  the  vulgate,  when  ditfercnt  from  his.  The 
work  is  in  4  vols  folio,  printed  at  Rome  in  1621. 

We  have  feveral  very  copious  concordances  in 
Englifh,  as  Newmann's,  &c.  but  the  lafl  and  bell 
cfleemed,  is  that  in  410.  by  Alex.  Cruden. 

CONCORDANT  verses,  foch  as  have  feveral 
words  in  common  ;  but  which,  by  the  addition  of 
other  words,  convey  an  oppofitc,  at  leaft  a  different 
meaning.     Such  are  thofe, 

J-,    f  c~ni!S  1    ■     ,/       S  veiiatur  1  .     f  fervai. 

I  tupus  J        ■'  (  nutntur  \  ^  I'ullat. 

CONCORDAT,  in  tlie  Canon  law,  denotes  a  cove- 
nant or  agreement  concerning  fome  beneficiary  r.:atter, 
as  a  refignation,  permutation,  promotion,  or  the  like. 

The  council  of  Trent,  fcfT.  vi.  de  rejorm.  cap.   4. 

fpeaking  of  concordats  made  without  the  authority 
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Coucnr-    and  approbation  of  the  pope,  calls  them  concord'ias  qua 
•iat        tantuiu  fudi  abligant  atifrorcs,  nonfticccljlrss.     And  the 
congregation  ol'  cardinals,  who  have  explained  this  de- 
cree, declares  alio  thjt  a  concordat  cannot  be  valid  fo 
as  to  bind  rucccllbrs,  unlefs  confirmed  by  the  pope. 

Concordat  is  alio  ufed,  abfolutely,  among  the 
French,  for  an  agreement  concluded  at  Uologna  in 
1 516,  betwixt  pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
for  regulating  the  manner  of  nominating  to  benefices. 
The  concordat  ferves  in  lieu  of  the  Pragmatic  fanc- 
tion,  which  has  been  abrogated  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the 
pragmatic  fandion  fofteued  and  reformed.  The  con- 
cordat between  the  pope  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
rcfembles  the  former. 

There  is  alfo  a  German  concordat,  made  between 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.  and  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, in  1448,  relating  to  beneficiary  matters,  confirmed 
by  pope  Nicholas  V. 

CONCORDIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mirandola  ;  fcated  on  the  river  Sechia,  5  miles  welt 
of  Mirandola,  and  15  miles  fouth-eall  of  Mantua; 
fubjed;  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  E.  Long.  11.  22. 
N.  Lat.  44.  52. 

CoN'CORDu  (anc.  geog),  a  town  of  the  Veneti,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Romatinus  Major 
and  Minor,  31  miles  to  the  well  of  Aquileia,  (Pliny, 
Ptolemy,  Antonine)  ;  a  colony  furnamed  Ju/ia.  Its 
ruins  Itill  go  by  the  name  oi  Concordia. — Another  Con- 
cordia (Ptolemy),  of  Lufitania,  to  the  north-well  of 
Trajan's  bridge,  on  the  Tagus. — A  third  of  the  Ne- 
metes  in  Belgica,  on  the  well  Ude  of  tlie  Rhine  ;  a 
Roman  fortrefs,  fituated  betw'een  Brocomagus  and  No- 
viomagus.  Now  Drufenhcim,  in  Alface.  E.  Long.  8°, 
Lat.  48''  40'. 

Concordia,  a  Pagan  divinity  of  the  Romans.  She 
had  a  temple  on  the  declivity  of  the  capitol ;  another 
in  the  portico  of  Livia  ;  and  a  third  o;i  Mount  Pala- 
tine, built  of  brafs  by  Cn.  Flavius,  on  account  of  a 
vow  made  for  reconciling  the  fenate  and  people.  She 
was  pictured  with  a  cup  in  her  right  hand  ;  in  her 
left  was  fometimcs  a  fceptre,  and  fometimes  a  cornu- 
€Opta.  Her  fymbols  were  two  hands  joined,  as  is  fcea 
ill  a  coin  of  Aurelius  Venus,  and  another  of  Nero ;  alfo 
two  fcrpents  twilling  about  a  caducens.  She  was  ad- 
drelfed  to  promote  the  peace  and  union  of  families  and 
citizens. 

CONCOU,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  Guinea  to  an  herb,  which  is  in  great  efteem  among 
ihem  for  killing  that  troublefome  fort  of  worm  called 
the  Guhiea-'wor!/!,  that  breeds  in  their  flelh.  They 
bruifc  the  leives,  and  mixing  them  with  oil,  apply 
them  in  form  of  a  cataplafm. 

CONCPvETK,  in  the  fchool-philofophy,  an  alTem- 
blage  or  compound. 

Concrete,  in  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry, 
figuifies  a  body  made  up  of  different  principles,  or  any 
mixed  body  :  thus,  foap  is  a  faftitious  concrete,  mix- 
ed too-ether  by  art  ;  and  antimony  is  a  natural  con- 
crete, or  a  mixed  body  compounded  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

CONCRETION,  the  uniting  feveral  fmall  particles 
of  a  natural  body  into  fenfiblc  malfes  or  concretes, 
whereby  it  becomes  fo  and  fo  figured  and  determined, 
and  is  endued  with  fuch  and  fuch  properties. 

Concretion  is  alfo  the  ad  whereby  foft  bodies  are 
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rendered  hard  ;  or  an  infcnfible  motion  of  the  panicles 
of  a  fluid  or  foft  body,  whereby  they  come  to  a  con- 
illlence.  It  is  indilFerently  ufed  for  induration,  conden- 
fation,  congelation,  and  coagulation. 

CONCUBINAGE  fometimes  exprefles  a  criminal 
or  prohibited  coiiimerce  between  the  two  ftxes  ;  in 
which fenfe  it  comprehends  adultery,  inccfl,  and  fimple 
fornication. 

In  its  more  reflraincd  fenfe,  concubinage  is  ufed  for 
a  man's  and  a  woman's  cohabiting  together  in  the  way 
of  marriage,  without  having  palled  the  ceremony 
thereof. 

Concubinage  was  anciently  tolerated  :  the  Roman 
law  calls  it  an  allowed  cullom,  /iritu  cciifiictudo.  When 
this  expreflion  occurs  in  the  conflitutions  of  the 
Chrillian  emperors,  it  fignifies  what  we  now  call  a 
marriags  i/i  confcicjice. 

The  concu'binage  tolerated  among  the  Piomans  in 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  heathen  emperors, 
was  that  between  perfons  not  capable  of  contrading 
marriage  together  :  nor  did  they  even  refufe  to  let  in- 
heritances dcfcend  to  children  which  fprung  from  fuch 
a  tolerated  cohabitance.  Concubinage  between  fuch 
perfons  they  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even 
allowed  it  feveral  privileges  ;  but  then  this  concubinage 
was  confined  to  a  lingle  perfon,  and  was  of  perpetual- 
obligation  as  much  as  marriage  itfelt.  Hottoman  ob' 
ferves,  that  the  Roman  laws  had  allowed  of  concubi- 
nage long  before  Julius  Cxfar  made  that  law  whereby 
every  one  was  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he- 
pleafed.  The  emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tells  us,, 
allowed  every  man  two. 

Concubinage  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  marriage  performed 
with  lefs  folemnity  than  the  formal  marriage  ;  or  3 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  and  to 
whom  the  hulband  does  not  convey  his  rank  or  qua- 
lity. Cujas  obferves,  that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  2 
man  to  efpoufe,  under  the  title  of  concubine,  certain 
perfons,  fuch  as  were  efleemed  unequal  to  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  fome  qualities  requifite  to  fuilain 
the  full  honour  of  marriage.  He  adds,  that  though 
concubinage  was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dignity 
and  civil  efFeds  ;  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title, 
very  different  from  that  of  miftrefs  among  us.  The 
commerce  was  ellecmed  fo  lawful,  that  the  conctibine 
might  be  accufed  of  adultery  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  flill  in  ufe  in  fome 
countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
a  half-7iiarriage,  niorgengabic  jiiarriage ,oy i:iarriageiiuth 
the  left-hand ;  alluding  to  the  manner  of  its  being  con- 
tracted, viz.  by  the  man's  giving  the  woman  his  left 
hand  inflead  of  the  right.  This  is  a  real  marriage, 
though  without  fole.nnity  :  the  parties  are  both  boimd 
for  ever  ;  though  the  woman  be  thus  excluded'from  the 
common  rights  of  a  wife  for  want  of  quality  or  for- 
tune. 

The  children  of  concubines  were  not  repined  either- 
legitimate  or  baftards,  but  natural  children,  and  were- 
capable  only  of  donations.  They  were  deemed  to 
retain  the  low  rank  of  the  mother  ;  and  were  on  this 
ground  unqualified  for  inheriting  the  effeds  of  the 
father. 

Concubinage,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  ufed  as  an  excep- 
tion agaiuft  her  that  fueth  for  dower,  alleging  there- 
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Concubine  by,  that  flic  was  not  a  wife  lawfully  married  to  the  par- 
vhofc  lands  the  feeks  to  be  endowed,  but  his 
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ty,  m  w 
concubine. 

CONCUBINE,  a  woman  whom  a  perfon  takes  to 
coll  loite  with  him,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  cha- 
racter, of  a  wife,  without  being  authorized  thereto  by 
a  legal  marriage. 

Concubine  is  alfo  ufedfora  real,  legitimate,  and 
only  wife,  dillinguilhed  by  no  other  circumllance  but 
a  difparity  of  birth  or  condition  between  her  and  the 
hufband.  Du  Cange  obferves,  tiiat  one  may  gather 
from  feveral  pallages  in  the  epilUes  of  the  popes,  that 
they  anciently  allowed  of  fuch  concubines.  The  fe- 
vente?,nth  canon  of  the  iirft  council  of  Toledo  declares, 
that  he  who,  with  a  faithful  wife,  keeps  a  concubine 
is  excommunicated;  but  that  if  the  concubine  ferved 
him  as  a  wife,  fo  that  he  had  only  one  woman,  under  the 
title  of  concubine,  he  fliould  not  be  rejected  Irom  com- 
munion :  which  fliowsthit  there  were  legitimate  wives 
under  the  title  of  concubines. 

In  effea,  the  Roman  laws  did  not  allow  a  man  to 
efpoufe  whom  he  pleafed ;  there  was  required  a  kind 
of  parity,  or  proportion,  between  the  conditions  of  the 
contrafting  parties  :  but  a  woman  of  inferior  condi- 
tion, who  could  not  be  cfpoufed  as  a  wife,  might  be 
kept  as  a  concubine  ;  and  the  laws  allowed  of  it,  pro- 
vided the  man  had  no  other  wife. 

It  is  certain  the  patriarchs  had  a  great  number  of 
wives,  and  that  thefe  did  not  all  hold  the  fame-rank; 
fome  being  fabaltcrn  to  the  principle  wife  ;  which 
were  what  we  call  cotiatbines  or  half  wives.  The  Ro- 
mans prohibited  a  plurality  of  concubines,  and  only 
had  regard  to  the  children  ilfuing  from  a  llngle  concu- 
bine, becaufe  flie  might  become  a  legitimate  wife. 
Solomon  had  700  wives  and  300  concubines :  the 
emperor  of  China  has  fumetimes  two  or  three  thoufand 
concubines  in  his  palace.  O.  Curtius  obferves,  that 
Darius  was  followed  in  his  army  by  365  concubines, 
all  in  the  equipage  of  queens. 

COiNCUPISCENCE,  according  to  divines,  an  Ir- 
regular  appetite,  or  lull  after  carnal  things,  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  m.an  ever  lince  the  fall. 

COND,  Con,  or  Conn,  in  fea  language,  fignifies 
to  guide  or  conduft  a  Ihip  in  her  right  coiirfe.  He 
that  cons  her,  flands  aloft  with  a  compafs  before  him, 
and  gives  the  word  of  direction  to  the  man  at  the  helm 
how  he  is  to  fleer.  If  the  Ihip  go  before  the  wind, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  betwixt  the  flieets,  the  word  is  either 
llarboard,  or  port  the  liclm :  according  as  the  conder 
would  haverhe  helm  put  to  the  right  or  left  fide  of  the 
fliip,  upon  which  the  ihip  always  goes  the  contrary 
way..  If  he  fays,  helm  a  mid-lhip,  he  would  have  the 
fliip  to  go  right  before  the  wind,  or  dircftly  between 
her  two  flieets.  If  the  ihip  fail  by  a  wind,  or  on  a 
quarter  wind,  the  word  is,  aloof,  keep  your  lufF,  fall 
not  off,  veer  no  more,  keep  her  to,  touch  the  wind, 
have  a  care  of  the  lee-latch  :  all  which  exprclfions  are 
of  the  fiime  import,  and  imply  that  the  fleerfman 
fliould  keep  the  Ihip  near  the  wind.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  would  have  her  fail  more  large,  or  more  before 
the  wind,  the  word  is  cafe  the  helm,  no  near,  bear 
up.  If  he  cries  fteady,  it  means,  keep  her  from  go- 
ing in  and  our,  or  making  yaws  (as  they  call  it),  how- 
foever  flie  fails,  whether  large  or  before  a  wind  :  and 


when  he  would  have  her  go  jull  as  ihe  does,  lie  cries,    CoHcJite, 
keep  her  thus,  thus,  &c.  ConJc. 

CON  DATE  {anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  Armorica  in  "  "  ' 
Gaul  :  called  Civitas  Rhcdonin]!,  in  thcNotitia  ;  iiltx- 
vinxis  Redoiiac  ;  Redonica  Rcgio,  thediflrict.  Kcncc 
the  modern  name  Renins,  in  Uriltauy.  W.Long,  i.  4j. 
Lat.  48.  5.  Another  Condate  of  Britain  (Antonine)  ; 
now  thought  to  be  Congleton,  in  Yorklhirc  ;  others 
fay  in  Lancalhire. 

CONDE  (Lewis  de  Bourbon  prince  of),  was  born 
at  Paris  Sept.  7.  1621.  He  was  flyledDuked'Enguicn, 
till  he  fucccedcd  to  the  title  of  Prince  of  Conde  by  his 
father's  death  in  1646.  As  he  was  of  a  tender  and 
delicate  conllitution,  the  prince  fent  him  to  the  calUe 
of  Montrod  in  Berry,  that  he  might  breathe  a  more 
pure  and  falutary  air.  Here  he  was  educated  in  his 
infancy  by  fomc  experienced  and  prudent  citizens 
wives.  When  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  the  prince 
took  upon  himftlt  the  talk  of  governor,  and  appointed 
for  his  aililtant  M.  de  la  Boullieres,  a  private  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  good  nature, 
and  who  made  it  a  rule  to  obferve  inviolably  the  or- 
ders that  were  given  him.  Two  Jefuits  diilinguiihed 
for  their  genius  and  knowledge  were  alfo  given  him 
for  preceptors.  He  formed  him  a  houfehold  of  15  or 
20  officers,  all  men  of  the  greatefl  virtue  and  difcrc- 
tion. 

With  thefe  attendants  the  duke  d'Enguien  went  to 
fettle  at  Bourges,  where  he  frequented  the  college  of 
Jefuits.  Here,  belides  the  ordinary  fludies,  he  was 
taught  ancient  and  modern  hillory,  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, declamation ;  alfo  riding  and  dancing,  in 
which  laft  he  foon  excelled.  He  made  fuch  a  furpri- 
fing  progrefs,  that  before  the  age  of  13  he  defended 
in  public  fome  queftions  in  philofophy  with  incredible 
applaufe.  At  his  return  from  Montrond,  he  had  for 
his  tutor  M.  de  Mcrille  ;  a  man  deeply  verfed  in  the 
knowledge  of  common  law,  of  ancient  and  modern 
laws,  of  the  holy  fcripturcs,  and  of  the  mathematics. 
Under  his  diredion  the  duke  went  through  that  new 
courfe  with  prodigious  fiicccfs.  He  acquired  a  criti- 
cal tifie  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  he  retained  all 
his  life  ;  he  never  fiifFercd  a  day  to  pafs  without  de- 
dicating two  or  three  hours  at  leafl  to  reading  ;  his 
thirfi;  for  knowledge  was  univerfal,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  fearcli  every  thing  to  the  bottom.  His 
chief  inclination,  however,  lay  towards  the  military 
art ;  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  obtained  permiflion  to 
make  his  firfl  campaign  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Meilleraye.  This  campaign 
was  unfortunate  ;  and  the  duke  d'Enguien  was  only  a 
witnefs  of  the  marlhal's  imprudence  and  difgrace.  Nc- 
verthelcfs,  in  this  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  renown  which  made  himat'ierwards  confidered  as 
the  greateft  general  of  his  age. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  duke  waited  upon  car- 
dinal Piichelieu  at  Rucl.  That  minifler  was  fo  pleafed 
with  his  convcrfation,  that  he  foon  after  made  pro- 
pofals  of  an  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  by 
marrying  the  duke  d'Enguien  to  Claire  Clemence 
de  Maille  Breza,  the  cardinal's  niece.  The  duke 
confented  to  this  match  out  of  obedience  to  his  fa- 
ther ;  but  the  force  he  put  upon  himfclfby  yield- 
ing to  it  was  ib  great,  tliat  he  fell  dairgcroufly  ill.     It 
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Conde.    was  long  before  he  got   the  better  of  liis  diflcmper  : 

— ■^ '  but  at  length  he  not  only  recovered,  but  became  fo 

flrong  as  afterwards  to  bear  the  grcatcft  fatigues  with 
eafc. 

The  duke  made  two  more  campaigns  as  a  volun- 
teer ;  the  one  under  the  marlhal  dc  la  Meilleraye,  the 
other  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIII.  which  conquered 
RoulfiUon.  In  1643,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  obtained 
from  the  king,  at  the  perfuafion  of  cardinal  Mazarine, 
the  command  of  the  army  deilined  to  cover  Cham- 
paigne  and  Picardy  ;  which  command  was  confirmed 
to  him  after  the  king's  death  by  the  tjueen  regent, 
Anne  of  Auftria,  to  whofe  interelf  he  was  flrongly 
devoted.  In  this  ftjtion,  though  he  never  had  been 
prefent  at  any  battle,  he  foon  gave  fuch  a  fpccimen  of 
his  abilities  as  crowned  him  with  glory.  The  Spa- 
niards, who  threatened  France  with  an  invafion,  were 
defeated  by  him  at  Rocroi  ;  and  this  fignal  viiSory 
made  Jiim  from  that  time  confidered  as  the  guardian 
genius  ot  his  country.  He  next  formed  the  projed 
of  befieging  Theonvillc,  and  propofcJ  it  to  the  coun- 
cil of  regency.  They  confented  with  fear  and  dif- 
trufl  ;  but  the  duke  carried  it  into  execution  with 
fuch  (kill,  aftivity,  and  courage,  that  he  became  julfly 
the  fubjeft  of  general  admiration.  In  two  months 
time  Theonville  furrendered.  At  length,  having  co- 
vered Alface  and  Lorrain  from  the  enterpnzcs  of  the 
Imperialifts,  the  duke  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Champaigne,  and  of  the 
city  of  Stenai. 

The  three  following  years  were  little  more  than  a 
feries  of  military  operations.  The  three  battles  of 
Fribourg,  in  which  the  duke  d'Enguien  triumphed 
over  Velt  Marflial  count  de  Mercy,  the  greatelt  ge- 
neral in  all  Germany  :  the  taking  of  Philiplbourg,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  places,  which  rendered  him 
mafler  of  the  palatinate,  and  of  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  Rhine  ;  the  viclory  of  Nortlingue,  by  which  he 
revenged  the  vifcount  du  Turenne's  defeat  at  Mari- 
endal  ;  the  fiege  and  conquefl  of  Dimkirk  ;  the  good 
and  badfuccefs  of  his  arms  in  Catalonia,  where,  thougli 
he  was  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Lorida,  he  kept 
the  Spaniards  in  awe,  and  cut  to  peices  their  rear 
guard  ;  thefe  are  the  principal  events  which  diftin- 
guilh  the  campaigns  of  1644,  1645,  and  1646. 

The  viftories  of  the  duke  d'Enguien,  his  great  re- 
putation and  eftecHi  with  the  people,  began  now  to 
give  umbrage  to  Mazarin.  The  cardinal's  dillike  to 
him  appeared  on  the  death  of  the  duke  dc  Breze,  ad- 
miral of  France.  The  prince  of  Conde  earneflly  de- 
manded for  his  fon  the  duke  de  Breze's  places.  But 
Mazarin,  afraid  of  intreafing  the  v.ealih  and  power 
of  a  prince  whom  his  vi(!:tories  and  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  the  army  had  already  ren- 
dered too  formidable  to  him,  evaded  his  rcquefl,  by 
perfuading  the  queen  to  take  the  admiralty  to  herfelf. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  minilier's  dillike  to  the 
young  prince  of  Conde  became  ilill  more  apparent. 
By  the  minifter's  perfuafion  he  had  accepted  of  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Catalonia  ;  but,  on  his  arri- 
val at  Barcelona,  he  found  neither  troops,  money,  ar- 
tillery, provifions,  nor  ammunition.  Enraged  at  this 
deception,  he  vented  his  refcntment  in  bitter  com- 
plaints and  fevere  threats  :  but  by  the  refourccs  that 


he  found  in  this  dilemma,  the  prince  added  new  luflre 
to  his  glory.  ' 

The  campaign  of  1648  was  as  glorious  to  Conde  as 
thofe  which  preceded  it  iiad  been.  To  difconcert  at 
once  the  projects  of  the  arch-dukc  Leopold,  the  prince 
refolved  to  attack  him  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and  noiwithllanding  the  confiderable  dif- 
ficulties which  he  had  to  furmount,  he  befieged  the 
important  city  of  Ypres,  and  took  it  in  fight  of  all  the 
enemies  forces. 

Notwithltanding  this  fucccfs,  Conde  faw  himfdf  at 
the  point  of  experiencing  the  greatell  revcrfe  of  for- 
tune. His  army  was  a  prey  to  fcarcity,  to  naked- 
nefs,  contagious  diilempers,  and  defcrtion.  For  eight 
months  it  received  nofiqiply  froiuthe  miniller,  but  half 
a  muller.  Every  thing  was  fupplied  by  the  prince 
himfelf;  he  lavilhed  his  money,  and  borrowed  more 
to  fupply  his  troops,  \^'hen  it  was  reprtfcntcd  to 
him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  ruining  himfelf  by  fuch 
an  cnourmous  expence,  he  replied,  that  "  fince  he  every 
day  ventured  his  life  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he 
could  vei-y  well  facrifice  his  fortune  10  it.  Let  but  the 
government  exift  (added  he),  and  I  Ihall  want  lor  nu 
thing." 

The  French  army  having  been  reinforced  by  4000 
of  the  troops  of  Weimar,  Conde  attacked  the  Spa- 
niards advantageoully  encamped  near  Lens,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them,  which  difabled  them 
from  aitempting  any  thing  more,  and  even  from  fup- 
porting  thcmlelves.  Afterwards  he  befieged  Funics, 
the  garrifon  of  which,  500  men,  furrendered  them- 
felves  prifoners  of  war.  But  the  prince  was  wound- 
ed there  in  the  trenches  by  a  mulket  fliot  above  the 
right  hip  ;  and  the  contufion  was  fo  great,  that  he 
was  forced  to  fubmit  to  feveral  incihons. 

The  French  court,  animated  with  the  victory  at 
Lens,  thouoht  this  a  proper  time  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  faflions  which  for  fome  time  had  violently 
agitated  the  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  imprifoneJ 
Broulfel  and  Blancmenil,  two  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  country  party.  This  vigorous  proceeding,  how- 
ever, occafioned  a  general  revolt.  Two  hundred  thou- 
fand  men  took  arms  in  Paris,  barricaded  the  llreets, 
inverted  the  palais-royal,  and  demanded  the  prifoners. 
It  was  necellary  to  releafe  them;  but  from  that  time 
the  regal  authority  was  annihilated  ;  the  queen  was 
expofed  10  a  thoufand  infults,  and  Mazarin  dared  no 
longer  venture  out  of  the  palais-royal.  In  this  em- 
barraifment  the  queen  recalled  the  prince  of  Conde, 
as  the  only  one  from  whom  fhe  could  hope  for  fup- 
port.  He  retired  10  Ruel,  whether  the  retjent  had 
gone  with  the  young  king  and  Mazarin.  Anne  of 
Auflria  propefed  to  him  the  reducing  of  Paris  by  force 
of  arms  :  but  he  calmed  therefentments  of  that  prin- 
ccfs;  and  inftead  of  being  accellary  10  her  vengeance 
he  direftcd  all  his  views  to  pacify  the  kingdom,  and 
at  length  brought  about  an  accommodation  between 
the  parties,  who  defiled  it  v\ith  equal  ardour.  But 
new  incidents  foon  rekindled  the  combufi;ion.  The 
treachery  of  Mazarin,  and  the  artifices  of  the  leaders 
of  the  country  party,  occafioned  new  cabals  and  frefli 
troubles.  ConHc  was  careffed  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  ;  but  at  lafi,  enraged  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
malcontents,  who  every  day  formed  new  prctenfions, 
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Conde.  he  taok  part  openly  with  the  court,  though  he  thoii^iu 
~~^  ■  it  iiugrjtet'ul,  dJiJ  protected  the  minillcr,  though  he 
did  not  elleem  him. 

The  royal  t'amily,  the  dakc  of  Orleans,  Conde,  and 
Malaria,  IclL  Paris  privately  in  the  night  lictAxcn  the 
5th  and  6A\  oi  January  1649,  and  went  to  St  Ger- 
maius.  The  parliament  lent  deputies  to  learn  from 
the  queen  hcrfclt  the  reafons  ot  her  departure,  and 
to  beg  her  to  name  the  citizens  w  horn  Ihe  fufpeited, 
that  they  might  be  tried.  Mazarin  had  the  impru- 
dence to  difmifs  them  without  any  anfwer.  Exaipe- 
rated  at  this,  the  people  again  took  up  arms  in  order 
to  dctend  themfclvcs  againft  the  enierprizcs  of  the 
cojrt,  who  had  determined  to  block  up  and  to  ftarve 
the  capital,  in  order  to  lupprefs  the  party  of  m.ilcou- 
tents.  With  7  or  8000  men,  the  broken  rc.ics  of  the 
lalf  campaign,  the  prince  of  Conde  lormed  a  defign  of 
redaciiig  above  500,000  intrenched  behind  walls.  He 
had  neither  money  nor  magazines  ;  he  faw  himfelf  in 
the  depih  of  a  moft  fevere  winter  ;  neverthelefs  he 
tr'umplicd  over  Paris,  and  this  great  fuccefs  completed 
his  glory.  It  did  him  fo  much  the  more  honour, 
as  during  the  liege  he  conftantly  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  nulcontenis  ;  he  prevailed  on  the  army  that 
marched  to  tiieii  allillance  under  Tureune,  to  aban- 
don that  general  ,  he  Hopped  the  progrcfs  of  the  duke 
de  Longucville,  who  had  cauled  an  infurrci^tion  in 
Normandy  ;  and  got  the  Hart  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  advancing  to  give  him  battle. 

Condi  de  Rctz,  co-adjutor  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
cardinal,  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  revolters,  and 
directed  all  their  motions.  He  had  taken  Catiline 
for  his  model  ;  and  was  equally  intrepid  and  capable 
of  the  greateft  a.-lio  is  of  an  exalted  genius,  but  go- 
verned by  his  ambirion.  He  dillingmlhed  his  hatred 
to  Mazirin  by  arming  the  malcontents  :  and  he  him- 
felf raifed  at  his  own  expcnce  a  regiment  which  he 
called  the  regiment  of  Coi-iiith  :  as  foon  as  this  corps 
took  the  lield  during  the  blockade  of  Paris,  it  was  de- 
feated and  difperfed.  This  check  was  called  the  firjl 
to  the  CorinthiaKS.  The  peace  was  figncd  at  St  Gcr- 
maius  ;  but  neither  party  carried  its  point,  and  fcarcc 
anyone  but  Conde  a'-quired  glory  by  this  war.  Afier 
the  concl.ilinn  or'  the  treaty,  the  prince  repaired  to  the 
capital,  and  traverfed  all  the  (Ireets  in  his  coach  alone. 
All  perfons  of  any  confequcnce  paid  their  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  the  pirliament  feut  a  foU-mn  depu- 
tation  to  thank  him  for  the  peace  to  whicii  he  had  fo 
powerfully  contributed.  The  people,  however,  made 
loud  complaints  on  account  of  the  king's  abfence  (for 
the  court  was  not  yet  returned  to  Paris),  and  the 
malcontents  gave  reafon  to  apprehend  a  new  infiirrec- 
tion.  Conde  encouraged  the  king  and  qneen  to  re- 
turn ;  and  at  length  brought  them  to  Paris,  amidrt  the 
acclamations  and  blellings  of  the  public. 

The  important  fervicc  which  Conde  had  jiift  done 
the  court  intiiled  him  to  the  acknowledgements  of  the 
queen,  and  efpecially  of  Mazarin  ;  hut  the  dark  foul 
of  that  cardinal  only  remembered  it  to  pi.inifh  a  too 
fortunate  and  two  powerful  protector.  He  privately 
fwore  the  prince's  dell rud ion  ;  at  leaft  that  he  Ihonld 
give  the  whole  kingdom  a  pntern  of  fubmillion  and 
dependence  on  his  will.  However,  not  to  excite  the 
public  indignation,  he  ftill  kept  tip  appearances  with 
the  prince,  while  he  fecrctly  fpread  about  him  difgulb. 


fufpicions,  fnarcs  of  every  kind,  and  the  moft  heinous 
calumnies.  The  ungrateful  minillcr  deceived  the 
prince  by  making  him  the  moll  ilatteriug  propof.ils  ; 
and  with  the  molt  alluring  protuifts  which  he  always 
fotnid  means  10  avoid  fufilli.ig.  'J'he  cnrai'cd  prince 
defpifcd  the  minillcr,  and  treated  him  widi  dildain. 
After  this  they  were  reconciled  again  only  10  be  again 
at  variance.  Kach  of  them  in  their  turn  courted  the 
country  party,  in  order  to  make  it  fubfervitnt  10  their 
defigns.  At  laft  Mazarin  thouglu  of  an  expedient, 
which  hut  too  elicetiially  anivvcred  his  purpolt,  of  ma- 
king an  irreconcileable  quarrel  between  that  party 
and  the  prince.  There  was  among  the  malcontents 
one  marquis  de  la  Boulaie,  a  man  of  an  inlamous  cha- 
raftcr,  w  ho  had  obtained  the  coiilidence  of  the  party 
by  falle  appearances  of  hatred  to  the  cardinal,  but  w  ho 
fecretly  kept  up  a  corrcfpondence  with  him.  It  is 
pretended  that  he  made  him  an  oiler  of  privately  kill- 
ing Conde.  Mazarin  was  charmed  with  the  prupofal  ; 
yet  he  only  required  Boulaie  to  exhibit  all  tlie  proofs 
of  an  alialunation,  and  to  act  in  fuch  a  manner  tliat 
every  thing  might  concur  to  render  the  country  party 
fufpcfted  of  that  crime.  He  was  punctually  obeyed  ; 
the  coach  was  flopped ;  fomc  piftols  were  lired  at  it  ; 
by  which  two  of  the  footmen  were  dangcronily  wound- 
ed ;  and,  after  that  ihameful  exploit,  la  Boulaie  took 
refuge  in  the  hotel  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was 
the  hero  of  the  party,  in  order  no  doubt  to  counte- 
nance the  prince's  fulpicion  of  the  malcontents.  Lucki- 
ly Conde  was  not  in  his  coach  when  it  was  flopped  ; 
the  cardinal  had  Ipread  the  report  of  his  intended  af- 
fainnation  ;  and  in  concert  with  the  queen  and  the 
prince  he  had  prevailed  to  have  the  coach  fcnt  away 
empty,  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  attempt.  Mazarin 
counterfeited  a  zeal  for  the  prince's  life  ;  he  furioully 
declaimed  againft;  the  malcontents,  who,  he  pretended, 
had  made  an  attempt  on  a  life  fo  precious  to  the  ftate  ; 
and  he  indamed  Conde's  refentment  againft  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  and  the  coadjutor,  whom  he  fiip;iofed  to 
be  the  authors  of  this  heinous  outrage.  The  prince 
was  fo  ftrongly  prejudiced,  that  he  refuted  to  hear 
them  when  they  appeared  before  him  to  juitify  thcin- 
felves.  He  demanded  juftice  againft  them  of  the  king  ; 
he  formally  accufed  them  before  the  parliament,  and 
remained  indexible  in  fpite  of  the  pains  which  the 
leaders  of  the  party  took  to  demonftrate  to  him  that 
he  had  been  iiMpoied  upon.  However,  the  affair  was 
brought  before  the  parliament ;  the  accufed  defended 
themfelves,  and  the  coadjutor,  who  had  difcovercd 
the  cardinal's  fecret,  unmalked  him  fo  well,  that  the 
prince  agreed  to  a  private  negociation  witli  the  mal- 
contents ;  he  required  nothing  more  than  the  coad- 
jutor's leaving  Paris,  but  with  the  rank  of  amballhdor 
to  Rome  or  Vienna.  That  prelate  would  have  con- 
fented  to  It,  to  fatisfy  Conde,  if  Mazarin,  fonie  days 
after,  had  not  given  him  the  choice  of  any  recom- 
pence,  in  order  to  engage  his  concurrence  in  the 
prince's  deftruftion.  Affairs  were  now  in  fucli  a  dan- 
gerous (ituation,  that  the  cardinal  faw  clearly  it  was 
necelfary  to  haften  to  the  winding  up  of  the  plot. 
Malter  of  the  queen's  mind,  which  he  guided  as  he 
pleafed  ;  and  fure  of  liaving  inflamed  againft  C  onde 
all  the  refentment  of  the  nulcontents  ;  he  fought  and 
obtained,  by  means  of  the  duchef;.  Chevrcufc,  the  fup- 
port  of  that  powerfid  faction,  which  connected  itfclf 
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Conine,     tlic  more  rciilily  wit'i  him,  in  hopes  that  the  prince's 

-' '  fall  wo'.iUl  foon  enable  it  10  cnifii  without  dil'.icuhy  the 

c.i!\!inal  himfelf.  The  coadjutor  had  private  confe- 
rences with  the  queen  ana  the  r.iiniller.  C'ouJc  had 
iiotiee  of  it  ;  and  in  order  to  difcovcr  if  it  were  true, 
he  endeavoured  to  furprife  it  from  Mazarin's  own 
month.  "  Cardinal  (faid  he,  one  dny),  it  is  publicly- 
reported  that  you  have  nightly  meciiugs  with  the  co- 
aJjutor,  difguifed  like  a  trooper."  He  accompanied 
this  fpeeeh  with  a  quick  and  penetrating  look  :  but 
the  cardi.ial,  who  was  a  perfect  maftcr  of  diirinwlation, 
anfwered  him  in  fuch  a  free,  artlefs  like  manner,  that 
he  entirely  removed  Coude's  apprehenfions ;  and  he 
flighted  the  information  he  had  received,  of  the  plot 
forming  againflhim. 

INIazarin  wanted  nothing  but  the  fapport  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  ;  and  at  la(t  found  means,  t->y  the  duchcfs  of 
Chevreufe,  to  inflame  the  jealoufy  of  that  fickle  and 
inconflant  prince,  and  to  engage  him  to  confent  to  the 
iniprifonment  ofCondc.  Having  thus  united  all  par- 
lies, and  f-aring  no  other  obilacle,  this  ungrateful  and 
periidious  n-rinidcr  made  preparations  for  privately  ar- 
refling  the  prince  ;  the  order  for  it  was  figned  January 
iSth  163O.  Conde  having  that  day  repaired  as  ufual 
to  the  palais-rnyal,  to  afTift  at  council  with  the  prince 
of  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  queen  gave 
orders  to  arrefl  them  all  three,  and  convey  them  w  iih- 
out  any  noife  to  the  caflle  ef  Vincennes.  She  was  in- 
flantly  obeyed,  and  the  princes  were  itriftly  guarded 
to  that  prifon. 

In  this  unexpecled  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  fortitude 
and  greatnefs  of  Conde's  mind  appeared  only  the  more 
remarkable.  Confined  with  the  other  two  princes  in 
the  lower  of  Vincennes,  where  neither  fupper,  furni- 
ture, nor  beds,  were  provided,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  tw^o  new  laid  eggs,  and  threw  himfelf  in  his 
cloaths,  on  a  trufs  of  itraw,  where  he  flept  12  hours 
without  waking.  He  flill  retained  his  cheerfulncfs, 
and  dedicated  the  greatefl  part  of  his  time  to  reading, 
the  reft  to  converfation,  playing  at  battle-door  and 
fliuttle-cock,  to  bodily  cxereifes,  and  the  cultivation  of 
flowers. 

Mazarin  iriiunphcd  at  the  difgrace  of  the  princes, 
profcribed  all  thofe  who  were  attached  to  Conde,  and 
behaved  in  the  mofl  infolent  and  arbitrary  manner. 
The  prince's  friends,  however,  notwithftanding  their 
being  flriclly  watched,  found  means  to  keep  up  a  punc- 
tual correfpondence  with  him.  They  made  various  at- 
tempts to  releafe  him  :  they  raifed  troops  ;  in  particu- 
lar, the  dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Rochefocaulr,  and  the 
vifcount  de  Turenne.  The  prineefs  of  Conde  engaged 
the  province  of  Guienne  to  declare  in  his  favour  ;  ihe 
made  war,  in  order  to  force  the  court  to  releafe  him  ; 
at  length  the  partizans  of  the  prince  figned  a  treaty 
V/ith  the  Spaniards,  to  labour  in  concert  for  his  en- 
largement. But  all  thefe  efforts  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  inefTeclual,  if  other  more  powerful  refources  had 
not  been  employed. 

In  that  gallant  and  warlike  age,  every  thing  was 
managed  by  the  piffions  and  intrigues  of  five  or  fix 
Vv'omen,  v^ho  pDlfelTed  the  conf:dencc  of  the  leaders  of 
the  flate,  and  of  the  various  parties.  The  prineefs  of 
Mantua,  wife  to  one  of  the  fous  of  the  eleclor  Pala- 
tine, king  of  Bohemia,  principally  direfbed  the  coun- 
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reconcile  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  coadjutor,  an^  the  Condc 
inslcontcnts,  wnh.  the  friends  of  the  prince,  and  united  Condem- 
their  eilorts  agaiiifl  the  cardinal.  The  parliament,  on  ration, 
the  other  fide,  loudly  demanded  the  releafe  of  the  pri-  "  ^  ' 
foners.  All  the  orders  of  the  flate  united  in  foliciting 
it,  infomuch  that  the  queen  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to 
give  her  confent.  At  this  news,  Mazarin  was  fo  con- 
founded, tliat  he  fled  in  the  difguife  of  a  trooper,  and 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Fiichlieu,  where  a  body  of  horfc 
waited  for  him.  The  parliament,  informed  by  the 
queen  of  his  flight,  thundered  foi  ih  an  arret,  by  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  his  family 
and  foreign  fervants,  in  the  fp.ice  of  15  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  cxpofcd  to  a  criminal  profccu- 
tion.  'J  he  queen  dcfired  to  follow  him  with  the  king; 
but  the  nobles  and  burghers  invcfled  the  palais-royal, 
and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  projcft,  which 
would  have  kindled  a  civil  war.  Mazarin,  therefore, 
perceiving  that  it  was  impnfhblc  for  the  queen  to  join 
him,  determined  to  go  himfelf  to  refhore  the  princes 
to  their  liberty,  and  to  get  the  flan  of  the  deputies 
who  were  coming  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  On  liis 
arrival  at  Havre,  he  informed  the  princes  that  they 
were  free  ;  he  entreated  Conde's  friendfliip  ;  and  was 
fo  aiijcet  as  to  profirate  himfelf  at  the  ien  of  hint 
whom  he  had  fo  bafely  opprelTed.  Conde  gave  him 
a  poiite  reception,  and  fpoke  to  him  in  a  free  and 
cheerful  tone  ;  but  tired  v.'ith  the  mean  fubniiffions 
which  the  cardinal  laviflrcd  upon  him,  he  left  him 
without  making  any  promife,  and  fct  out  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  which  he  entered  as  it  were  in  tri- 
umph, amidfl  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men, 
and  the  demonftrations  of  a  mofl  finccre  and  general 

joy- 
After  this  a  civil  war  enfued,  in  -which  the  prince 
of  Conde  fided  with  the  malcontents.  Being  prelFed 
by  th^  king's  army,  he  retired  into  the  fuburbs  of 
St  Anthony,  where  he  behaved  with  the  utmofl  bra- 
very ;  when  the  citizens  opened  their  gates  and  re- 
ceived him  in  ;  and  a  peace  enfued  foon  after.  His 
hatred  of  the  cardinal,  however,  made  him  quit  Pa- 
ris, and  take  refuge  among  the  Spaniards,  who  made 
him  generalifhmo  of  their  forces  ;  and  he  took  Ro- 
croi.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  reflored  him  to 
his  country  ;  and  he  again  fignalized  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  king's  armies.  Being  afflifted  with  the 
gout,  he  refufed  the  command  of  the  army  in  1676, 
and  retired  to  Chartilley,  where  he  was  as  much  e- 
flecmed  for  the  -virtues  of  peace,  as  he  had  been  be- 
fore for  his  military  ones.  He  tlied  in  1686,  at  Fon-. 
tainbleau. 

Conde,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Haiiihault,  with  the  title  of  a  prin- 
cipality, and  a  caflle.  It  is  one  of  the  ftrongefl 
towns  in  this  country,  and  feaied  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Haifne  and  Scheld.  E.  Long.  3.  29. 
N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

Conde,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy,  and  in 
the  BefTin,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade ; 
feated  on  the  river  Ncrcau.  W.  Long.  c.  5  7.  N.  Lat. 
48.  50. 

CONDEMNATION,  the  acfl  of  giving  judgmcnr, 
paffino;  or  pronouncing  fentence  againft  a  pcrfon  f  ib- 
jefted  therrbv  to  fome  penalty  or  punilliment,  either 
in  rcfpcLT;  of  life,  reputation,  or  fortune. 

CON- 
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CONDENSATION,  the  aL^  whereby  a  boiiy  is 
rendered  more  deiUe,  compact,  and  heavy.  The  word 
is-Gommonly  applied  to  the  converlion  ol  vapour  into 
,  water,  by  dillillation,  or  naturally  in  the  clouds.  The 
way  in  which  vapour  commonly  cundenics,  is  by  tlic 
application  of  lome  cold  iubllancc.  On  iouchi;ig  it, 
the  vapour  parts  with  its  heat  which  it  had  before  ab- 
forbed  ;  and  on  doing  fo,  it  immediately  lofes  the  pro- 
per charaifterillics  of  vapour,  and  becomes  water.  But 
though  this  is  the  moll  common  and  ufual  way  in 
which  we  obferve  vapour  to  be  condcnfed,  nature 
certainly  proceeds  after  another  metliod  :  llnce  we 
often  obferve  the  vapours  moft  plentifully  condenfed 
when  the  weather  is  really  warmer  than  at  other 
times.     See  the  articles  Cloud,  Evaporation,  he. 

CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  engine,  or  fyringe, 
whereby  an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  may  be  crowd- 
ed into  a  given  I'pace;  lo  that  fometimes  ten  atnio- 
fpheres,  or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  fame  fpace,  without  the  engine,  maybe 
thrown  in  by  means  of  it,  and  its  egrefs  prevented  by 
valves  properly  difpofed.   See  Plate  CXLVI. 

It  confifts  of  a  brafs  cylinder,  wherein  is  a  moveable 
pillon  ;  which  being  drawn  out,  the  air  ruflies  into  the 
cylinder  through  a  hole  provided  on  purpofe  ;  and 
when  the  piflon  is  again  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the 
air  is  driven  into  the  receiver  through  an  orifice,  fur- 
niihed  with  a  valve  to  hinder  its  getting  out. 

The  receiver  or  velfcl  containing  the  condenfedair, 
fliould  be  made  very  flrong,  to  bear  the  force  of  the 
air's  fpring  thus  increafed  ;  for  which  reafon  they  are 
generally  made  of  brafs  :  its  orifice  is  fitted  with  a  fe- 
male fcrevv  to  receive  the  male  fcrew  at  the  end  of  the 
condenfer. 

If  glafsbe  ufed  for  a  condenfer,  it  will  not  faffer  fo 
great  a  degree  of  condenfation  ;  but  the  experiment 
will  be  more  entertaining,  fince  the  fubjeft  may  be 
viewed  in  the  condenfed  air. 

CONDITION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  claufe  of  obliga- 
tion flipulated  as  an  article  of  a  treaty  or  a  contract  ; 
or  in  a  donation  of  a  teitament,  legacy,  ire.  in  which 
laft  cafe  a  donee  does  not  lofe  his  donative  if  it  be 
charged  with  any  didioneflor  impolFible    conditions. 

CONDITIONAL,  fomething  not  abfolute,  but 
fubjeft  to  conditions. 

CoxDiTio>iAL  Conjun[l'ions,  in  grammar,  are'  thofe 
which  ferve  to  make  propofitions  conditional  ,■  as  ij,  un- 
lefs,  provided,  ire. 

Conditional  Propofitions,  in  logic,  fuch  as  confift 
of  two  parts  connefted  together  by  a  conditional  par- 
ticle. 

CoMDrrioxAL  Sy/h^i/w,  a  fyllogifra  where  the  major 
is  a  conditional  propofition.     Thus, 

If  there  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worfliippcd. 

But  there  is  a  God  ; 

Therefore  he  ought  to  be  worfliipped. 

CONDIVICNUM,  (anc.  gcog.),  the  capital  of  the 
Namnetes,  inArmorica.  Now  Nants  in  Brittany,  on 
the  Loire,  from  its  name  Cwitas  Namiietum.  W.Long. 
I.  %o.  Lat.  47.  i; 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  Gafcony  in  France,  capital 
of  the  Condomois,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  but  a 
poor  place,  and  the  trade  is  very  fmall.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  GelilFe,   in  E.  Long.  o.  22.  N.  Lat.  44. 

CONDOR,orCoN  TOR, in  ornithology. SeeVuLTUR. 
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CONDORMIENTES,  in  church-hiflory,  religious   Condor 

fcCtaties,  %\ho  take  their  name  from  lying  ail  togtiher,     niientcj 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.     1  hey  arofc  in   the 
13th  century,  near  Cologne  ;   where  they  are    faid  to 
have  worfliipped  an   im.ige  of  Lucifer,  and  to  have 
received  anivvers  and  oracles  from  him. 

CONDRIEU,  a  town  of  Lyonnois  in  France,  re- 
markable for  its  excellent  wines.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  hill  near  the  river  Rhone,  E.  Lono-.  4.  33. 
N.  Lat.  4J.  28. 

CONDRUSII,  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Belgica, 
originally  Germans,  dwelling  about  thcMaefe.  Their 
country  is  now  called  Condrotz,  in  the  bifliopric  of 
Liege,   between  Luxemburg  and  the  Maefe. 

CONDUCTOR,  infurgery,  an  inflrumcnt  which 
fcrves  to  conduct  the  knife  in  the  operaiion  of  cutting 
for  the  flone,  and  in  laying  up  finufcs  and  fiflulas. 

Conductors,  in  eleftrical  experiments,  are  thofe 
bodies  that  receive  and  communicate  eleftricity  ;  and 
thofe  that  repel  it  are  called //o//-c(/7^(/ki?7o;.;.  See  Elec- 
tricity. 

CONDUIT,  a  canal  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,   or  other  fluid. 

There  are  feveral  fubterraneous  conduits  through 
which  the  waters  pafs  that  form  fprings.  Artificial 
conduits  for  water  are  made  of  lead,  flonc,  cafl-iron, 
potter's  earth,  timber,  ire. 

CONDYLOID  andCoRONOiD  proceffes.     See  A- 

KATOMY,    n"   26. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  medicine,  a  tubercle,  or  cal- 
lous eminence,  which  arifes  in  the  folds  of  the  anus,  or 
rather  a  fwelling  or  hardening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that 
part. 

CONDYLUS,  a  name  given  by  anatomifls  to  a 
knot  in  any  of  the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphyfis  of 
a  bone. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  figure,  having  a  circle 
for  its  bafe,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a  point  or  ver- 
tex.    See  Conic   Sections. 

Melting  Cone,  in  chemiflry,  is  a  hollow  cone  form- 
ed of  copper  or  brafs,  with  a  handle,  and  with  a  flat 
bottom  adjoining  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  upon  which 
it  is  intended  to  reft.  Its  ufe  is  to  receive  a  mafs  of 
one  or  more  metals  melted  together,  and  cafl  into  it. 
This  mafs,  when  cold,  maybe  eaiily  (hook  outof  the 
velTel,  from  its  figure.  Alfo,  if  a  melted  mafs  con- 
fifling  of  two  or  more  metals,  or  other  fubftances  not 
combined  together,  be  poured  into  this  veflel,  the  co- 
nical figure  facilitates  the  feparation  of  thefe  fubftances 
according  to  their  refpeftive  denfities.  The  cone 
ought  to  be  well  heated  before  the  melted  mafs  is 
thrown  into  it  ;  ihit  it  may  not  contain  any  moifiurc, 
which  would  occafion a  dangerous  explofion.  Itought 
alfo  to  be  greafed  internally  w  ith  tallow,  to  prevent 
the  adhefion  of  the   fluid  matter. 

Cone  of  R.tys,  in  optics,  includes  all  the  feveral 
rays  which  fall  from  any  radiant  point  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  a  glafs. 

Cone,  in  botany.  See  Conus. 

CONESSI,  a  fort  of  bark  of  a  tree,  which  grows 
on  the  Coromandel  coaft  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  It  is  re- 
commended in  a  letter  to  Dr  Monro,  in  the  Medical 
Effays,  as  a  fpccific  in  diarrhoeas.  It  is  to  be  finely 
pulverized,  and  made  into  an  elcftuary  with  fyrup  of 
oranges.     The  bark  (Iwuld  be  frefh,   and  the  clciitua- 
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17  luw  inaJe  every  day,  or  fecond  day,  otherwifc  it 
Ijies  icsaiiilcre  but  graieful  bitterncfs  on  the  palate, 
^  _.  and  its  proper  ettocts  on  the  intcllincs. 
Coniciiion.  coNFARREATlON,  a  ceremony  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  ufcd  in  the  marriage  of  pcrfons  whofe 
children  were  diltiued  for  tlie  honour  of  tlie  }iriclf-hood. 

Confarrcation  was  the  moll  facred  of  the  three 
modes  of  contradiug  marriage  among  that  people  ; 
and  coafifted,  acccording  to  Servius,  in  this,  that  the 
pOHtij;x  ;i:as:i!ius  3.fxi.fiaiiicn  </m/// joined  and  contra'led 
the  man  and  woman,  by  making  them  eat  of  the  fame 
cake  of  falted  bread  :  whence  the  term,  jar  lignifying 
viealox  fioiir. 

Ulpian  lays,  it  confided  in  the  offering  tip  of  fome 
pure  wheaten  bread  ;  rehearfmg,  withal,  a  certain  for- 
mula, in  prcfencc  of  ten  wituelles.  Dionyfius  Hali- 
carnalfeus  adds,  tliat  the  hiilLandand  wife  did  eat  of 
iiie  fame  wheaten  bread,  and  threw  pan  on  the  victims. 

CONFECTION,  in  pharmacy,  fignilies,  in  general, 
any  thing  prepared  with  fugar:  in  particular  it  im- 
ports fouiething  prcferved,  cfpecially  dry  fubftanccs. 
It  alfo  fignities  a  liijuid  or  foft  elecf  uary,  of  which 
there  are  various  forts  directed  in  difpenfatories.  See 
Pharmacy. 

CONFECTOR,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
fort  of  gladiator,  hired  to  tight  in  the  amphitheatre 
againft  beatts  :   thence  alfo  denominated  beftiarius. 

The  co/jfeclons  were  thus  called  a  cotijiciendis  bijliis, 
from  their  difpatching  and  killing  beafts. 

The  Greeks  called  them;ra:afo>.e<,  q.  d.  daring,  rajk, 
defperati  ;  whence  the  Latins  borrowed  the  appella- 
tions paraloliini  and  parabolarli.  The  Chrillaus  were 
fonietimes  condemned  to  this  fort  of  combat. 

CONFECTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fruits,  flow- 
ers, herbs,  roots,  &c.  when  boiled  or  prepared  with 
fucar  or  honey,  to  difpofe  them  to  keep,  and  render 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  law,  is  when  two  or  more 
perfous  combine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to 
commit  any  unlawful  aft.  Confederacy  is  punilhable, 
though  nothing  be  put  in  execution  ;  but  then  it  mufl 
have  thefe  four  incidents  :  l.  That  it  be  declared  by 
fome  matter  of  profecution,  as  by  making  of  bonds  or 
promifes  to  one  another  ;  1.  That  it  be  malicious,  as 
for  unjufl  revenge  ;  3.  That  it  be  falfe,  /.  c.  againlt 
the  innocent  ;  and,  lailly,  That  it  be  out  of  court, 
voluntary. 

CONFERVA,  in  botany :  A  genus  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants  :  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  57ih  order,  ^/^j-.  The  tu- 
Ijercles  are  of  ditFerent  fizes,  on  capillary,  very  long 
fibres.  There  are  21  fpecies,  moflofthcm  growing 
on  ftoncs  in  (low  ftreams,  on  the  fides  of  citterns,  or 
in  ponds. 

CONFESSION,  in  a  civil  fenfe,  a  declaration  or 
acknowledgement  of  fome  truth,  though  againfl  the 
interett  of  the  party  who  makes  it ;  whether  it  be  in 
a  court  of  juftice  or  out  of  it.  It  is  a  maxim,  that 
in  civil  matters,  the  confelllon  is  never  to  be  divided, 
but  always  taken  entire.  A  criminal  is  never  con- 
demned on  his  fimple  confellion,  without  other  colla- 
teral proofs  :  nor  is  a  voluntary  extrajudical  confef- 
fion  admitted  as  any  proof.  A  perfon  is  not  admit- 
ted to  accufe  himfelf,  according  to  that  rule  in  law, 
Non  aiidiiur pir'irivokits.     See  Arraicvment. 
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Confession,  among  divines,  the  verbal  acknow- Confeffion 
ledgemcnt  which  a  Chriliianmakes  of  his  tins.  I 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  cullom,  on  the  annual  ^'°°'?'""'*" 
feaft  of  expiation,  for  the  high-pricil  to  make  conftf-  .  "°""  . 
fion  of  fi!is  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  v.  hole  people  : 
belidcs  this  general  confellion,  the  Jews  were  enjoin- 
ed, it  their  fms  were  a  breach  of  the  tirfl  table  of  the 
law,  to  make  confellion  of  them  to  God  ;  but  viola- 
tions of  the  fecond  table  were  to  be  acknowledged  to 
their  brethren.  The  confellion  of  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians  were  all  voluntary,  and  not  impofed  on  them  by 
any  laws  of  the  church;  yet  private  confellion  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged. 

The  Romiih  church  requires  confellion  not  only  as 
a  duty,  but  has  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  facra- 
ment  :  this  confellion  is  made  to  the  priefl,  and  is 
private  and  auricular  ;  and  the  prieft  is  not  to  reveal 
them  under  pain  of  the  highctt  puiiitliment. 

CoXFESi/ox  of  Faith,  a  lift  of  the  feveral  articles  of 
belief  in  any  church. 

CONFESSIONAL,  or  Confessioxarv,  a  place 
in  churches  under  the  great  altar,  where  the  bodies  of 
deceafed  faints,  martyrs,  and  confelibrs,  weredepolited. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Romanifts  for  a  dclk 
in  the  church  where  the  coiifeifor  takes  the  confellioiis 
of  the  penitents. 

CONFESSOR,  a  Chriflian  who  has  made  a  folemn 
and  refolute  profeffioii  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured 
torments  in  its  defence.  A  mere  faint  is  called  a  confef- 
for,  to  diltinguilh  him  from  the  roll  of  dignified  faints  : 
fuch  as apoftles,  martyrs,  &c  .In  ecclcfiatlical  hiltory,  we 
frequently  find  the  word  confelibrs  ufed  for  martyrs  : 
in  after-times,  it  was  confined  to  thofe  who,  after  ha- 
ving been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  permitted 
to  live  and  die  in  peace.  And  at  laft  it  was  alfo^ufed 
for  thofe  who,  after  having  lived  a  good  life,  died 
under  an  opinion  of  fandity.  According  to  St  Cy- 
prian, he  who  prefented  himfelf  to  torture,  or  even  to 
niartyrdom,  without  being  called  to  it,  was  not  called 
a  coiif^jfor  but  a  projijfor  :  and  if  any  out  of  a  want  of 
courage  abandoned  his  country,  and  became  a  volun- 
tary exile  for  the  fake  of  the  faith,  he  was  called  ex- 
tsrris. 

CoNFESSoB  is  alfo  a  prieft,  in  the  Rcmilh  church, 
who  has  a  power  to  hear  linners  in  the  facrament  of 
penance,  and  to  give  ihemabfolution.  The  church 
calls  him  in  Latin  conjeffarius,  to  diftinguilTi  him  from 
confelfor,  W'hich  is  a  name  confecrated  to  faints.  The 
confeflbrs  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  have  been  conftantly  Jefuits  :  before  him 
the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  (liared  the  office  be- 
tween them.  The  confeflbrs  of  the  houfe  of  Aullria 
have  alfo,  ordinarily,  been  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  ; 
but  the  latter  emperors  have  all  taken  Jefuits. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  outward  figure  which 
bounds  bodies,  and  gives  them  their  external  appear- 
ance :  being  that  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  confti- 
tutes  the  fpecific  difference  between  bodies. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  ait  of 
ratifying  or  rendering  a  title,  claim,  report,  or  the 
liks-isare  lure  and  indifputable. 

CoNFiR^MATioN,  in  law,  a  coHvcyance  of  aneftate, 
or  right  in  efe,  from  one  man  to  another,  whereby  a 
voidable  eftate  is  made  fure  and  unavoidable,  or  a  par- 
ticular eftate  is  incrcafed,  or  a  poffeffion  made  perfeft. 

Co.s- 
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Confirmation,  in  theology,  theceremony  oflay- 
ingoii  of  hands,  for  the  coiivcy;iH.cc  of  the  Holy  Gholt. 

The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all  ancient 
,  writers,  cirried  as  high  as  the  apollles,  and  founded 
upon  their  example  and  praftice.  In  the  primitive 
church,  ic  ufcd  to  be  given  to  Chriflians  inimcdiaicly 
after  baptifni,  if  the  biihop  happened  to  be  prefcnt  at 
the  folemnity.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout 
the  Eaft,  it  llill  accompanies  baptifni :  but  the  lloma- 
nifls  make  it  a  dillini^t  independent  facrament.  Seven 
years  is  the  flated  time  for  confirmation  :  however, 
they  are  foraetimes  confirmed  before,  and  fometimes 
after,  that  age.  The  perfon  to  be  contirnicd  has  a 
god-father  and  god-mother  appointed  him,  as  in  bap- 
lifui.  The  order  of  coufirmation  in  the  church  uf 
England,  does  not  determine  the  prccife  age  of  the 
perfons  to  be  confirmed. 

CONFISCATION,  in  law,  the  adjudication  of 
goods  or  efFefts  to  the  public  treafiiry  ;  as  the  bodies 
and  efFec'ts  of  criminals,   traitors,   &c. 

CONFLAGRATION,  the  general  burning  of  a 
city,  or  other  confidcrable  place. 

This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  that  grand  pe- 
riod or  catallrophe  of  our  world,  when  the  face  of  na- 
ture is  to  be  changed  by  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  by 
Water.  The  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Platonills,  Epi- 
cureans,  and  Stoics,  appear  to  have  had  a  notion  of 
the  conflagration  :  though  whence  they  lliould  derive 
it,  nnlefs  from  the  facrcd  books,  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phoenicians,  who 
themfelves  had  it  from  the  Jews.  Seneca  fays  cx- 
prefsly,  Tej?ipus  advsnerit  quo  fidera  fiderihiii  incurreut, 
if  omni  flagrante  materia  iiiio  igne,  qii'icqtiid  nunc  ex 
depofito  lucet,  ardebit.  This  general  dilfolution  the 
Stoifs  call  «x7ri/pM(r(5,  ecpyrofis.  Mention  of  the  con- 
flagration is  alfo  made  in  the  books  of  the  Sybils,  So- 
phocles, Hyfiafpes,  Ovid,  Lucan,  ixc.  Dr  Burnet, 
after  F.  Tachard  and  others,  relates  that  the  Siamefe 
believe  that  the  earth  will  at  la(l  be  parched  up  with 
teat ;  the  mountains  melted  down  ;  the  earth's  whole 
furface  reduced  to  a  level,  and  tjien  confumed  with 
fire.  And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold  that 
the  world  fliall  be  dcflroyed  by  fire  ;  but  alfo  that  a 
new  earth  Ihall  be  made  out  of  the  cinders  of  the  old. 

Various  are  the  fentiments  of  authors  on  the  fubject 
of  the  conflagration  ;  the  caufe  whence  it  is  to  arife, 
and  the  efFefts  it  is  to  produce.  Divines  ordinarily 
account  for  it  metaphyfically ;  and  will  have  it  take 
its  rife  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven.  Phi- 
lofophers  contend  for  its  being  produced  from  natural 
caufes  ;  and  will  have  it  elFefted  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics.  Some  think  an  eruption  of  the  central 
fire  fafficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  add,  that  this  may 
be  occafioned  feveral  ways,  viz.  either  by  having  its 
intenfiou  increafed  ;  which  again,  may  be  cfFedted 
either  by  being  driven  intolefs  fpace  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  fuperficial  cold,  or  by  an  increafe  of  the 
inflammabiliiy  of  the  fuel  whereon  it  is  fed  ;  or  by 
having  the  refillance  of  the  imprifoning  earth  weak- 
ened ;  which  may  happen,  either  from  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  matter,  by  the  confumption  of  its  central 
parts,  or  by  weakening  the  cohefion  of  the  conllitu- 
cnt  parts  of  the  mafs  by  the  excefs  of  the  deleft  of 
moifture.  Others  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  conflagra- 
tion ia  the  atmofphere ;  and  fnppofe,  that  fome  of  the 


meteors  there  cngcndned  in  unufual  quantities,  and  Confluent 
exploded  with  unufual  vehemence,  from  the  concur-  1 

rence  of  various  circumlfanccs,  may  cffcft  it,  with-  Confuciui. 

out  feeking  any  further.     The  allrologers  account  for  ' ^ ' 

it  from  a  conjunction  of  all  the  planets  in  the  lign 
Cancer  ;  as  the  deluge,  fay  they,  was  occafioned  by 
their  conjuniihion  in  Capricorn.  Laltly,  others  have 
recourfe  to  a  llill  more  cffcdual  and  flaming  machine, 
and  conclude  the  world  is  to  undergo  its  conflagration 
from  the  near  approach  of  a  comet  in  its  return  from 
the  fun. 

CONFLUENT,  among  phy(;cians,  S:c.  an  appel- 
lation given  to  that  kind  of  Small-tox  wherein  tlie 
pnltules  run  into  each  other. 

CONFLUENTES  (anc.  geog.),a  place  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhine  and  iVIofcUe,  fuppofcd  to  be  one 
of  the  50  forts  erefttd  by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Gallia  Bclgica:  Now  CoWf/z/z,  a  town  of  Triers.  E. 
Long.  7.  I  J.  Lar.  50.  50. 

CONFORMATION,  the  particular  confifleiice  and 
texture  of  the  parts  of  any  body,  and  their  difpofitioa 
to  compofe  a  whole. 

CoNioRMATioN,  in  medicine,  that  make  and  con- 
flruftion  of  the  human  body  which  is  peculiar  to  (.ytvy 
individual.  Hence,  a  mala  conjormatio  figiiifics  fome 
fault  in  the  firfl  rudiments  ;  whereby  a  perfon  comes 
into  the  world  crooked,  or  with  fome  of  the  vifcera  or 
cavities  unduly  framed  or  proportioned.  Many  are 
fubject  to  incurable  aflhinas,  from  a  too  fmall  capacity 
of  the  thorax,  and  the  like  vitious  sonformations. 

CONFORMITY,  in  the  fchools,  is  the  congruency, 
or  relation  of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther ;  as  between  the  meafure  and  the  thing  meafured, 
the  object  and  the  underflanding,  the  thing  and  the 
divifion  thereof,  &c. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  ac^  of  bringing  two 
perfons  in  prefence  of  each  other,  to  difcovcr  the  truth 
of  fome  faOt  which  they  relate  differently. 

The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  criminal  matters  ;  where 
the  witnelfes  are  confronted  with  the  accufed,  the 
accufed  with  one  another,  or  the  witnefl'cs  with  one 
another. 

CONFUCIUS,  a  Chinefe  philofopher,  who  lived 
about  500  years  before  our  Saviour's  birth,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lu,  now  called  the  province  of  Xai:tin:g. 
His  wit  and  judgment  got  him  a  reputation  from  his 
very  youth  :  and  being  a  mandarin,  and  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  his  profound 
knowledge  of  morals  and  politics  made  him  be  greatly 
admired.  Notwithflanding  his  care,  his  prince's  court 
was  much  difordered  ;  and  Confucius  finding  the  king 
would  not  lillen  to  his  advice,  quitted  the  court,  and 
taught  moral  philofophy  with  fuch  applaufe  that  he 
foon  had  above  qooo  fcholars,  whereof  72  furpaffed 
the  reft  in  learning  and  virtue,  for  whom  the  Chinefe 
have  ftill  a  particular  veneration.  He  divided  his 
doftrine  into  four  parts,  and  his  fcholars  into  four 
clafVes  :  the  firft  order  was  of  thofe  who  fl;udied  to  ac- 
quire virtue;  the  2d,  thofe  who  learned  the  art  of 
rcafoning  well ;  the  ;;d  ftudied  the  government  of  the 
flate  and  the  duty  of  magiflrates  :  the  4th  were 
wholly  taken  up  in  noble  difcourfes  of  all  that  concern- 
ed morals.  In  fpite  of  all  his  pains  to  ellablifli  pure 
morality  and  religion,  he  was  neverthelefs  the  inno- 
cent caufe  of  their  corrupiion.  It  is  faid,  that  when 
ilq  2  he 
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Confufion.  he  was  complimeiued  upon  the  excellency  of  his  phi- 
.'^—^f—'  lofophy,  he  replied,  tliat  he  tell  grcaily  Ihort  of  the 
perfect  degree  of  virtue  ;  but  that  in  the  wefl  the 
molt  holy  was  to  be  found.  This  made  a  ftrong  ira- 
prellion  on  the  learned  ;  and  in  the  66ch  year  after 
Chrift's  birth,  the  emperor  Mon-li  fcnt  ambalfadors 
toward  the  wefl  to  feek  this  holy  man.  They  Hop- 
ped at  an  illand  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  found  a  famous 
idol  named  Fohi,  reprefenting  a  philofopher  that  lived 
500  years  before  Confucius.  They  carried  this  idol 
back  with  them,  with  inflruftions  concerning  the 
worfliip  rendered  to  it ;  and  fo  introduced  a  fuperlti- 
tion  that  aboliflied  in  feveral  places  the  maxims  of 
Confucius.  His  tomb  is  in  the  academy  where  lie 
taught,  near  the  town  Xio-fu,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Xu.  This  philofopher  has  been  in  great  venera- 
tion in  China  above  2000  years  ;  and  is  flill  fo  efleemed, 
that  each  town  has  a  palace  confecrated  to  his  memory. 
There  was  one  of  his  defcendants  who  was  very  conli- 
derable  in  the  kingdom  in  1646,  whom  Xanchi  king 
of  Tartary,  who  then  conquered  China,  received  with 
a  great  deal  of  honour.  All  thofe  of  his  family  are 
mandarins  by  birth  ;  and  have  a  privilege  common  with 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  not  to  pay  any  tribute. 

CONFUSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  oppofed  to 
order,  in  a  perturbation  whereof  confuJion  confills  ; 
£.gr.  when  things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede,  or 
poltcrior  do  not  follow,  &c. 

In  a  logical  fenfe,  confufion  is  oppofed  to  diflinftnefs 
or  perfpicuity  ;  and  may  happen  either  in  words,  as 
when  mifcontrived  or  mifapplied  ;  or  in  ideas,  as  when 
the  idea  of  any  thing  prefents  fomething  along  with  it, 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  that  thing.  See 
Idea  and  Notion. 

In  a  phyllcal  fenfe,  confufion  is  a  fort  of  union  or 
mixture  by  mere  contiguity.  Such  is  that  between 
fluids  of  contrary  nature,  as  oil  and  vinegar,  &c. 

CoNKUSio>f,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of  fufpend- 
ing  and  extinguifliing  obligations.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
N°  clxxvi.  8. 

Confusion  of  Tongues,  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  is 
a  memorable  event,  which  happened  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  firfl  year  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
and  the  four  hundred  and  firll  year  by  the  Samaritan, 
after  the  flood,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel ;  and  which 
was  providentially  brought  about  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  difperfion  of  mankind  and  the  population  of  the 
earth.  Until  this  period  there  had  been  one  common 
language,  which  formed  a  bond  of  union  that  prevent- 
ed the  feparation  of  mankind  into  diflincl  nations  ;  and 
fome  have  fuppofed,  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  erec- 
ted as  a  kind  of  fortrefs,  by  which  the  people  intended 
to  defend  themfelves  againll  that  feparation  vvhicli  Noah 
had  projcdcd. 

There  has  been  a  confiderable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  confufion,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  effetled.  Some  learned  men,  prepoirelfcd 
with  the  notion  that  all  the  different  idioms  now  in  the 
world  did  at  firfl  arife  from  one  original  language  to 
which  they  may  be  reduced,  and  that  the  variety 
among  them  is  no  more  than  mufl  naturally  have  hap- 
pened in  a  long  eourfe  of  time  by  the  mere  feparation 
of  the  builders  of  Babel,  have  maintained,  that  there 
were  no  new  languages  formed  at  the  confufion  ;  but: 
that  this  event  was  accompliflicd  by  creating  a  mifun- 
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derflanding  and  variance  among  the  builders  without  Confufion. 

any  immediate  influence  on  their  language.     But  this  ' "^ ' 

opinion,  advanced  by  Le  Clerc,  &c.  feems  to  be  di- 
reclly  contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word 
ni3if,  fi'^'f!'",  "  lip/'  nfed  by  the  facred  hifloriau. 
Others  have  imagined,  that  this  was  brought  about  by 
a  temporary  confufion  of  their  fpeech,  or  rather  of  their 
apprelienlions,  cauiing  them,  whilll  they  continued  to- 
gether and  fpoke  the  fame  language,  to  underfland  the 
words  differently.  Scaliger  is  of  this  opinion.  Others, 
again,  account  for  this  event  by  the  privation  of  all 
language,  and  by  fuppoflng  that  mankind  were  under 
a  ncceflity  of  allbciatiug  together,  and  of  impofing  new 
names  on  things  by  common  confent.  Another  opi- 
nion afcribcs  the  confufion  to  fuch  an  iiidiflinft  remem- 
brance of  the  original  language  which  they  fpoke  be- 
fore, as  made  them  fpeak  it  very  differently  ;  fo  that 
by  the  various  infle(^tions,  terminations,  and  pronun- 
ciations of  divers  dialefls,  they  could  no  more  under- 
fland one  another,  than  they  who  underfland  Latin 
can  underfland  thofe  who  Ipeak  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanilh,  though  all  ihefc  languages  arife  out  of  it. 
This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Caufabon,  and  by  Bifhop 
Patrick  in  his  Commentary  ht  loc.  and  is  certainly  much 
more  probable  than  either  of  the  former.  And  Mr 
Shuckford  maintains,  that  the  confufion  arofe  from 
fmall  beginnings,  by  the  invention  of  new  words  in  ei- 
ther of  the  three  families  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet, 
which  might  contribute  to  feparate  them  from  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  that  in  each  family  new  differences  of  fpeech 
might  gradually  arife,  fo  that  each  of  thcfe  families 
went  on  to  divide  and  fubdivide  among  themfelves. 
Others  again,  as  Mr  Jof.  Mede  and  Dr  Wotton,  &c. 
not  fatistied  with  either  of  the  foregoing  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  diverfliy  of  languages  among  man- 
kind, have  recourfe  to  an  extraordinary  interpofition 
of  divine  power,  by  which  new  languages  were  framed 
and  communicated  to  different  families  by  a  fuperna- 
tural  infulion  or  infpiration  ;  which  languages  have  been 
the  roots  and  originals  from  which  the  feveral  diakiSls 
that  are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be  fpoken,  as  long  as 
this  earth  fhall  laft,  have  arifen,  and  to  which  they 
may  with  eafe  be  reduced.  As  to  the  number  of  lan- 
guages thus  introduced,  many  opinions  have  been 
adopted.  If  there  were  no  more  than  there  were  na- 
tions or  heads  of  nations,  then  the  number  would  be 
feven  for  Japhet,  four  for  Ham,  and  five  for  Shem  ; 
but  if  there  were  as  many  as  there  were  families,  which 
is  the  more  probable  opinion,  their  number  cannot  be 
certainly  alhgned.  However,  the  Hebrews  fancy  they 
were  70,  becaufe  the  defcendents  from  the  Ions  of 
Noah,  enumerated  Gencfis  X.  were  JLifl  fo  many.  Al- 
lowing, then,  the  languages  of  the  chief  families  to 
have  been  fundamentally  different  from  each  other,  the 
fub-languages  and  dialeds  within  eacli  branch  would 
probably  have  had  a  niut;:al  afRnity,  greater  or  Icfs  as 
they  fettled  nearer  or  farther  from  each  other.  Bu: 
whichfoever  of  thefe  hypothefes  is  adopted,  the  primary 
object  of  the  confufion  at  Babel  was  the  feparation  and 
difperfion  of  mankind. 

Dr  Bryant,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Analyfis  of 
Ancient  Mythology,  has  advanced  a  Angular  hypothe- 
fis,  both  with  rtfpeft  to  the  confufion  of  tongues  and 
the  difperfion.  He  fuppofes  that  the  confufion  of  lan- 
guage was  local  and  partial,  and  limited  to  Babel  only. 
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By  yixn  '73,  Gen.  xi.  i.  aud  8,  which  our  trauilators 
render  the  -wholi  earth,  he  underlUnds every  rc.j^ton ;  and 
by  the  fame  words  in  ver.  9.  the  whole  region  or  pro- 
vince. This  confi.uion  was  occalioned,  as  lie  I'lippolcs, 
'  by  a  labial  failure;  fo  tha:  ihe  people  could  not  arti- 
culate. Thus  their  fptech  was  confounded,  but  not 
altered;  for,  as  foon  as  ihey  feparated,  they  recovered 
their  true  tenor  of  pronunciation,  and  the  language  of 
the  earth  continued  for  fome  ages  nearly  the  lame. 
The  interviews  betv.-een  the  Hebrews  and  other  na- 
tions, recorded  in  Scripture,  were  conducted  without 
an  interpreter ;  and  he  farther  obfervcs,  that  the  vari- 
ous languages  which  fubfiil  at  this  day  retain  fufficient 
relation  to  Ihow,  that  they  were  once  dialedls  from  the 
fame  matrix,  and  that  their  variety  was  the  effect  of 
time.     See  Dispersion. 

CONFUTATION,  in  rhetoric,  &c.  a  part  of  an 
oration,  wherein  the  orator  feconds  his  own  arguments 
and  llrengthens  his  caufe,  by  refelling  and  dellroy- 
ing  the  oppofue  arguments  of  the  antagonill.  This  is 
done  by  denying  what  is  apparently  falle,  by  deteding 
fome  flaw  in  the  reafoning  of  the  adverfe  parly,  by 
granting  their  argument,  aud  ihowing  its  invalidity,  or 
retorting  it  upon  the  adverfary. 

CONGE,  iu  the  French  law,  a  licence,  or  permif- 
fion,  granted  by  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior,  which  gives 
him  a  difpenfation  from  fome  duty  to  which  he  was 
before  obliged.  A  woman  cannot  obligate  herfelf 
without  the  caiige  or  licence  of  her  hufband ;  a  monk 
cannot  go  out  of  his  convent,  without  the  conge  of  his 
fuperiors. 

Conge'  d'EUre,  in  ccclefiaflical  policy,  the  king's 
penniiFion  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a 
vacancy,  to  choofe  a  bilhop  ;  or  to  an  abbey,  or  priory, 
of  his  own  foundation,  to  choofe  their  abbot  or  prior. 

The  king  of  England,  as  fovereign  patron  of  all 
archbjihoprics,  bilhoprics,  and  other  ecclefialfical  be- 
nefices, had  of  ancient  time  free  appointment  of  all 
ccclefiaflical  dignities,  whenfoever  they  chanced  to  be 
void;  in  veiling  them  firfl  per  bacculuvi  ir  aiiiiuhnu, 
and  afterwards  by  his  letters-patent ;  and  in  courfe  of 
time  he  made  the  elecT:ion  over  to  others,  under  cer- 
tain forms  and  limitations,  as  that  they  fhoiild  at  eve- 
ry vacation,  before  they  choofe,  demand  the  king's 
conge  d'elire,  and  after  the  election  crave  his  royal  af- 
fent,  ire. 

Conge',  in  architecture,  a  mould  in  form  of  a 
quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  ferves  to  feparate 
two  members  from  one  another;  fuch  as  that  which 
joins  the  fhaft  of  the  column  to  the  cindure,  called  al- 
fo  apophyge. 

Conges  are  alfo rings  or  ferrels formerly  ufed  in  the 
extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep  them  from  fplit- 
ting,  afterwards  imitated  in  flone-work. 

CONGELATION,  fignifies  the  paffing  of  any 
body  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  flate  :  fo  that  the  term  is 
thus  applicable  to  metals  when  they  refume  their  folid 
form  after  being  heated,  to  water  when  it  freezes, 
to  wax,  fpermaceti,  &c.  when  they  become  folid  after 
having  been  rendered  fluid  by  heat ;  and  in  general  to 
all  procelfes,  where  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  fluid  is 
converted  into  folid  :  but  it  differs  from  cryllalliza- 
tion  ;  becaufe  in  the  latter  procefs,  though  the  fait 
palTes  from  a  fluid   to  a  folid  flate,   a  confulerablc 


q  luuiity  of  liquid  is  always  left,  fo  that  the  term  con- 
gelation is  never  applied  in  this  cafe. 

The  procefs  of  congelation  in  all  cafes  depends  upon, 
or  at  lealt  is  accompanied  with,  the  einillion  of  heat,  as 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  made  not  only  in  wa- 
ter, but  on  fpermaceti,  wax,  S:c.  for  in  allot  ihcfe,  tho' 
the  thermometer  immerfcd  in  them  while  fluid  conti- 
nued to  dclcend  gradually  till  a  certain  period,  yet  it 
was  as  conitantly  oblerved  to  remain  llaiiunary,  or  even 
to  afcend  while  the  congelation  went  oi'.  The  princi- 
ple on  which  the  phenomenon  depends  is  thus  afccrtain- 
ed;  but  why  this  heat  Ihould  be  emitted,  is  a  qucUioii 
which  has  not  yet  been  thorouglily  invefligated.  Some 
conjccfures  relative  to  this  are  indeed  mentioned  in 
the  article  Chemistry,  when  treating  of  elementary 
fire,  though  experiments  are  ftill  to  be  wiihed  for  on 
the  fiibjcct. 

It  is  not  known  whether  all  kinds  of  fluids  are  na- 
turally capable  of  congelation  or  not ;  thougli  we  are 
certain  that  there  are  very  great  differences  among 
them  in  this  refped:.  The  mofl  difEcuIt  of  all  thofc  of 
which  the  congelation  has  been  aftually  afcertaincd  is 
quicklilver.  This  was  long  thought  capable  of  refifl- 
ing  any  degree  of  cold  whatever;  and  it  is  only  within 
a  few  years  that  its  congelation  by  artificial  means  was 
known,  and  ftill  more  lately  that  fome  climates  were 
found  to  be  fb  fevere  as  to  congeal  this  fluid  by  the  cold 
of  the  atmofphere. 

The  congclationofquickfilver  was  firfl  afcertaincdby 
M.  Jofcph  Adam  Braun  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  Pe- 
teriburg.  He  had  been  employed  in  making  theniiome- 
trical  experiments,  not  with  a  view  to  make  the  difcovery 
he  aittually  did,  but  to  fee  how  many  degrees  of  cold  he 
could  produce.  An  excellent  opportunity  for  this  oc- 
curred on  the  14th  of  December  i  759,  when  the  mer- 
cury ftood  naturally  at  — 34,  which  is  now  known  to 
be  only  five  or  lix  degrees  above  its  point  of  conoela- 
tion.  Mr  Braun  having  determined  to  avail  himfelf 
of  this  great  degree  of  natural  cold,  prepared  a  free- 
zing mixiurc  of  aquafortis  and  pounded  ice,  by  means 
of  which  his  thermometer  was  reduced  to  — 69.  Part 
of  the  quickfilver  had  now  really  congealed  ;  yet  fo  far 
was  M.  Braun  from  entertaining  any  fufpicion  of  the 
truth,  that  he  had  almofl  defilfed  from  further  at- 
tempts, being  fatisfied  with  having  fo  far  exceeded  all 
the  philofophers  who  went  before  him.  Animated, 
however,  by  the  hopes  of  producing  a  flill  greater  de- 
gree of  cold,  he  renewed  the  experiment ;  but  liavin'i' 
expended  all  his  pounded  ice,  he  was  obliged  to  fub- 
Ititute  fnow  in  its  place.  With  this  frefli  mixture  the 
mercury  funk  to  — 100,  240,  and  352°.  He  then 
fuppofed  that  the  thermometer  was  broken;  but  on 
taking  it  out  to  obfervc  whether  it  was  fo  or  not,  he 
found  the  quickfilver  fixed,  and  continuing  fo  for  12 
minutes.  On  repeating  the  fame  experiment  with  an- 
other thermometer  which  had  been  graduated  no  lower 
than  — 220,  all  the  mercury  funk  into  the  ball,  and 
became  folid  as  before,  not  beginning  to  reafcend  till 
after  a  flill  longer  interval  of  time.  Hence  the  profef- 
for  concluded  that  the  quickfilver  was  really  frozen, 
and  prepared  for  making  a  decifive  experiment.  This 
was  accomplifiied  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  and 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  broken  as  foon  as  the 
metal  was  congealed.  The  mercury  was  now  convert- 
ed 
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eJ  into  a  folij  and  lliiaing  metallic  mafs,  wliicli  extend- 
ed under  tlie  llrokesuf  a  pefilc,  in  hardutfa  rather  in- 
ferior to  lead,  and  yielding  a  dull  found  like  that  me- 
tal. Profelibr  ytpiuus  made  iimilar  experiments  at 
the  fame  tiinc,  employing  both  thermometers  and 
tubes  of  a  largt-r  bore;  in  which  lalt  he  remarked,  that 
the  quicklilvcr  fell  fenfibly  on  being  frozen,  allhming 
a  concave  furface,  and  likewife  that  the  congealed 
pieces  funk  in  fluid  mercury. 

The    fad   being  thus   eltablillied,    and   fluidy   no 
longer   to  be  conlidercd   as  an    ellential   property   of 
quickfilver,  Mr  Braun  communicated  an  acccunt  of 
his  experiments  to  the  Peterlburg  Academy,  on  the 
6lh  of  September  1 760 ;   of  \\  hich  a  large  extrad  was 
inferted   in    the  Philofophical   Tranfattions,   vol.  lii. 
p.  156.     Five  years  afterwards  he  publilhed  another 
treatife  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  under  the  title  of  Supple- 
ments to  his  former  dill'ertation.     In  thcfe  he  declared, 
that,  fince  his  former  publication,  he  had  never  futter- 
ed  any  winter  to  elapfe  without  repeating  the  experi- 
ment of  congealing  quickfilver,   and  never  failed  of 
fnccefs  when    the    natnral    cold  was    of   a    fnfficient 
llrength  for  the  piirpofe.     This  degree  of  natural  cold 
he  fappofes  to  be  — 10  of  Fahrenheit,   though  fome 
commencement  of  the  congelation  might  be  percei- 
ved  when    the   temperature  ot  the   air  was  as  high 
as -1-2.     The  refiilis  of  all  his  experiments  were,  that 
with  the  abovementioned  frigorilic  mixtures,  and  once 
with  reftified  fpirits  and  fnow,  when  the  natural  cold 
was  at  — 23°,  he  congealed  the  quickfdver,  and  dif- 
covered  that  it  is  a  real  metal  which  melts  with  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  heat.     Not  perceiving,  however,  the 
neceilary  confequence  of  its  great  contraftiou  in  free- 
zing, he,  in  this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  con- 
founded   its   point  of  congelation   with    that   of   its 
greated  contraction  in  freezing,  and  thns  marke'd  the 
former  a  great  deal  too  low  ;  though  the  point  of  con- 
gelation was  very  uncertain  according  to  him,  various 
difficulties  having  occurred  to  his  attempts  of  finding 
r         the  greatefl  point  of  contraction  while  freezing. 
OfMrBlu-      The  experiments  of  M.  Braun  were  not  repeated 
aicnbach.    by  any  perfon  till  the  year  1774,  when  Mr  John  Fre- 
deric Blumenbacli,   then  a  ftudent  of  phyfic  at  Got- 
tingen,  performed  them  to  more  advantage  than  it  ap- 
pears M.  Braun  had  ever  done.     He  was  encouraged 
to  make  the  attempt  by  the  excelFive  cold  of  the  win- 
ter that  year.     "  I  put  (fays  he),  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing of  January  nth,  three  drachms  of  qnickfilver  into 
a  imall  fugar-g1afs,  and  covered  it  with  a  mixture  of 
fnow  and  Egyptian  fal-ammoniac.     This  mixture  was 
put  loofe  into  the  glafs,  fo  that  the  quickfdver  lay  per- 
fectly  free,  being   only  covered  with  it    as   by  pie- 
ces   of    ice  :    the   whole,    together   with    the    glafs, 
weighed  fomevvhat  above  an  ounce.     It  was  hung  out 
at  a  window  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  expofe  it  freely  to 
the  northweft;   and  two  drachms  more  offal-ammo- 
niac mixed  wiih  the  fnow  on  which   it   flood.     The 
fnow  and  fal-ammoniac,  in  the  open  air  foon  froze 
into  a  mafs  like  ice:  no  fenfible  change,  however,  ap- 
peared in  the  quickfilver  that  evening  :  but  at  one  in 
the  morning  it  was  found  frozen  foHd.     It  had  divided 
into  two  large  and  four  fmaller  pieces:  one   of  the 
former  was  hemifpherical,  the  other  cylindrical,  each 
feemingly  rather  above  a  drachm  in  weight :   the  four 
fmall  bits  might  amount  to  half  a  fcruple.    They  were 
all  with  their  flat  fide  frozen  hard  to  the  glafs,  and  no 


where  immediately  touched  by  the  mixture  ;  their  co- 
lour was  .-.  dull  pale  white  with  a  bluilh  call,  like  zinc, 
very  diit'erent  from  the  natural  appearance  of  quickfil- 
ver. Next  morning  about  feven  o'clock  I  found  that 
the  larger  hemifphere  began  to  melt,  perhaps  bccaufc 
it  was  moll  expofed  to  the  air,  and  not  fo  near  as  the 
others  to  the  fal  ammoniac  mixture  which  lay  be- 
neath. In  this  ilate  it  refembled  an  amalgam,  finking 
to  that  fide  on  which  the  glafs  was  inclined  ;  but  with- 
out quitting  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  to  which  it  was 
yet  firmly  congealed  :  the  five  other  pieces  had  not 
yet  undergone  any  alteration,  but  remained  frozen  hard. 
Toward  eight  o'clock  the  cylindrical  piece  began  to 
foften  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  otlicr  four  foon 
followed.  About  eight  they  fell  from  the  furface  of 
the  glafs,  and  divided  into  many  fluid  ihining  globules, 
which  were  foon  lofl  in  the  interftices  of  the  frozen 
mixture,  and  reunited  in  part  at  the  bottom,  being  now 
exadly  like  common  quickfilver."  At  the  time  this 
experiment  was  made,  the  thermometer  flood  at  — lo*" 
in  the  open  air.  g 

The  circumflances  attending  this  experiment  are  flill  Remarks 
unaccountable ;  for,  in  the  firll  place,  the  natural  cold  on  this  ei- 
was  fcarcely  fiifficient,  along  with  that  of  the  artificial  P^"'''"^"'" 
mixture,  which  produces  32°  more,  to  have  congealed 
the  quickfdver ;   which  yet  appears  to  have  been  very 
effedlually  done  by  the   length  of  time  it  continued 
folid.     2.   It  is  not  eafy   to  account  for  the  length  of 
time  required  for  congealing  the  quickfilver  in  this  ex- 
periment, fince  other  frigorific  mixtures  begin  toad: 
almoft  immediately  ;  and,  3.  There  was  not  at  lafb 
even  the  appearance  of  adion,  which  confifls  in  a  fo- 
lution  of  the  fnow,  and  not  in  its  freezing  into  a  mafs. 
"  The  whole  experiment  (faysDr  Blagden  *)  remains  *  pm, 
involved  in  fuch  obfcurity,  that  fome  perfons  havefup-  Tranf. 
pofed  the  quickfilver  itfelf  was  not  frozen,  but  only  vol-  iii. 
covered  over  with   ice  ;  to  which  opinion,  however, 
there  are  great  objeiftions.     It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Gottingen,  though  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  as 
London,  and  eujoyinga  temperate  climate  in  general, 
becomes  fubjeft  at  times  to  a  great  feverity  of  cold. 
This  of  nth  of  January  1774  is  one  inllance  ;  I  find  o- 
therstherewhere  the  thermometer  funk  to — 12°, — 16°, 
or  — 190  ;  and  at  Cattlenburg,  a  fmall  town  about  two 
German  miles  diflant,  to — 30°.  By  watching  fuch  ex- 
traordinary occafions,  experiments  on  the  freezing  of 
quickfilver  might  eafily  be  performed  in  many  places, 
where  the  poffibility  of  them  is  at  prefent  little  fuf- 
pecled.     The  cold  obferved  at  Glafgow  in  1780  would 
have  been  fally  fufficicnt  for  that  purpofe." 

In  confequence  of  the  publication  of  Mr   Braun's 
Experiments,  the  Royal  Society  defired  their  late  fe- 
cretary  Dr  Maty  to  make  the  neceifary  application  to 
the  Hudfon's-bay  company,  in  order   to  repeat  the         y 
experiment  in  that  country.     Mr  Hutchins,  who  was  Experi- 
then  at  London,  and  going  out  with  a  commiffion  as  ments  of 
governor  of  Albany  Fort,  ofi^ered  to  undertake  the  ex-  -^f  ^"'' 
periments,  and  executed  them  very  completely,  freezing  p-'u*'    L 
quickfilver   twice  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fe-   '        ' 
bruary  I77f.     The  account  of  his  fnccefs  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  the  commencement  of  the 
feverefl  winter  that  had  been  known  for  many  years  in 
Europe  ;  and  at  this  time  the  experiment  was  repeated 
by  two  gentlemen  of  different   countries.     One  was 
Dr  Lambert  Bicker,  fecretary  to  the  Batavian  fociety 
at  Rotterdam;  who  on  the  aSthi  of  January  1776,  at 
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ci^lit  ill  tlie  morning,  maJc  an  experiment  to  try  how 
low  he  could  bring  the  thermometer  by  artificial  col  J, 
tlie  temperature  ot  the  atmolphere  being  then  +  2°. 
He  could  not,  however,  bring  it  lower  than — 94",  at 
which  point  it  flood  immoveable  :  and  on  breaking 
the  thermometer,  part  of  the  qiiicl^iilver  was  found  to 
have  loil  its  riuidity,  and  was  thickened  to  the  con- 
lillence  of  an  amalgam.  It  fell  out  of  the  lube  in 
little  bits,  which  bore  to  be  flattened  by  prellure,  with- 
out running  into  globules  like  the  inner  fluid  part. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  next  day,  when  the 
thermometer  flood  at  +8°,  but  the  mercury  would  not 
then  defcend  below — So*^ ;  and  as  the  thermometer 
was  not  broken,  it  could  not  be  known  whether  the 
mercury  had  congealed  or  not.  All  that  could  be  in- 
ferred from  thefc  experiments  therefore  was,  that  the 
congealing  point  of  mercury  was  not  below — 94°  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  other  who  attempt- 
ed the  congelation  of  this  Hnid  was  the  late  Dr  An- 
thony Fothergill  ;  but  it  could  not  be  determined 
whether  he  fucceeded  or  not.  An  account  of  his 
experiment  is  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  Vol.  Ixvi. 

No  other  attempts  were  made  to  congeal  quicklll  ver 
until  the  year  17S1,  when  Mr  Hutchins  refuraed  the 
fubject  with  great  fuccefs,  infomuch  that  from  his  ex- 
periment the  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  now  almoll 
as  well  fettled  as  that  of  water.  Preceding  philofo- 
phers,  indeed,  had  not  been  altogether  inattentive  to 
this  fubject.  Profeiror  Braun  himfelf  had  taken  great 
pains  to  invefligate  it  :  but  for  want  of  paying  the  re- 
quifite  attention  to  the  difference  betwixt  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  fluid  inercury  by  cold  and  that  of  the 
congealing  metal  by  freezing,  he  could  determine  no- 
thing certain  concerning  it.  Others  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  nothing  certain  could  be  determi- 
ned by  merely  freezing  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
filled  with  that  fluid.  Mr  Cavendilh  and  Dr  Black 
firlt  fuggefted  the  proper  method  of  obviating  the  dif- 
ficulties on  this  fubjeft.  Dr  Black,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Hutchins,  dated  Oflober  5.  1779,  gave  the  following 
direclions  for  making  the  experiment  with  accuracy  : 
"  Provide  a  few  wide  and  fliort  tubes  of  thin  glafs, 
fealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other  ;  the  widcnefs 
of  thefe  tubes  may  be  from  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  and  the  length  of  them  about  three  inches. 
Put  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  depth  of  mercury 
into  one  of  thefe  tubes,  and  plunging  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  into  the  mercury,  fet  the  tube  with  the 
mercury  and  the  thermometer  in  it  into  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, which  fhould  be  made  for  this  purpofe  in  a  com- 
mon tumbler  or  water-glafs  :  and,  TV.  B.  in  making  a 
freezing  mixture  with  fnow  and  fpirit  of  nitre,  the 
quantity  of  the  acid  (Irould  never  be  fo  great  as  to 
diflblve  the  whole  of  the  fnow,  but  only  enough  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  confidence  of  panada.  When  the 
mercury  in  the  wide  tube  is  thus  fet  in  the  free- 
zing mixture,  it  mult  be  flirred  gently  and  frequent- 
ly with  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer;  and  if  the 
cold  be  fufRciently  flrong,  it  will  congeal  by  becoming 
thick  and  ^ro^,{;' like  an  amalgam.  As  foon  as  this  is 
obferved,  the  thermometer  ffiould  be  examined  with- 
out lifting  it  out  of  the  congealing  mercury  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  every  experiment  thus  made 
with  the  fame  mercury,  the  inftrument  will  alvi'ays 
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point  to  the  fame  degree,  provided  it  has  been  made 
and  graduated  with  accuracy." 

The  apparatus  recommended  by  Mr  Cavcndilli,  and 
which  Mr  Hutchins  inaile  ui'c  of,  coiil'.ficd  ola  fmall 
mercurial  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  uhicli  rtaclitd 
about  11  inches  below  the  fcale,  and  was  i..clofcd  in 
a  glafs  cylinder  fwelled  at  the  bottom  into  a  ball,  which 
when  uicd  was  filled  with  quicklilver,  fo  that  the  bulb 
ot  tlie  thermometer  was  entirely  covered  with  it.  If 
this  cylinder  be  inimtrfcd  in  a  freezing  mixture  till 
greatpartofthe  quickfilvcr  in  it  is  frozen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  degree  Ihown  at  that  time  by  the  inclo- 
fed  thermometer  is  the  precife  point  at  \\  hicli  mercury 
freezes  ;  for  as  in  this  cafe  tlie  ball  of  the  thermome- 
ter mull  be  furroundcd  for  fome  time  with  quicklilver, 
part  of  which  is  aftually  fruzrn,  it  fcems  impoflible 
that  the  thermometer  ihonld  be  feniibly  above  that 
point  ;  and  while  any  of  the  quicklilver  in  the  cylin- 
der remains  fluid,  it  is  impoliible  that  it  Ihould  link 
fenfibly  below  it.  The  diameter  of  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  was  rather  Icfs  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
that  of  the  fwelled  part  of  the  cylinder  two-thirds: 
and  as  it  was  eafy  to  keep  the  thermometer  conftantly 
in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  the  ihicknefs  of  quick- 
lilver betwixt  it  and  the  glafs  could  never  be  much  lefs 
than  the  fjxth  part  of  an  inch.  The  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer was  purpofely  made  as  fmall  as  it  convenient- 
ly could,  in  order  to  leave  a  fulficicnt  fpace  between 
it  and  the  cylinder,  without  making  the  fwelled  part 
larger  than  necelfary,  which  would  have  caiifed  more 
difficulty  in  freezing  the  inercury  in  it. 

The  lirfl  experiment  with  this  apparatus  was  made 
on  the  15th  of  December  1781  ;  the  tliermometer  had 
flood  the  evening  before  at  — 18°.  A  bottle  of  fpiri- 
tus  nitri  fortus  was  put  on  the  houfe-top,  in  order  to 
cool  it  to  the  fame  temperature.  The  thermome- 
ters made  ufe  of  had  been  hung  up  in  tht  open  air  for 
three  weeks  to  compare  their  fcales.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  experiment  they  were  about  25°  below 
o. — in  making  it,  the  thermometer  of  the  appa- 
ratus was  fufpended  in  the  bulb  of  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  fome  red  worfled  wound  about  the  upper 
part  of  its  ftem,  to  a  fafficiciu  thicknefs  to  fill  the  up- 
per part  of  its  orifice  ;  and  a  fpace  of  near  ha!f  an 
inch  was  left  empty  bet\s  een  the  quicklilver  and 
worfled. 

The  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
top  of  the  fort,  with  only  a  few  deer  Ikins  fewed  to- 
gether for  a  ihelter  ;  the  fnow  lay  18  inches  deep  on 
the  works,  aud  th.e  apparatus  was  fluck  into  the  fnow 
in  order  to  bring  it  the  fooner  to  the  temperature  of 
tlie  air.  The  inftruments  were  afterwards  placed  in 
three  frelh  freezing  mixtures,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
by  their  means  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
but  without  effeft  ;  nor  was  any  greater  cold  produ- 
ced by  adding  more  fpirit  of  nitre.  The  inercury, 
however  was  very  completely  frozen,  that  in  the  ther- 
mometer defcending  to  448".  On  jiliniging  the  mer- 
cury into  the  freezingmixture,  isdeiccndedin  Icfs  than 
one  minute  to  /]0°  below  o. 

The  fccond  experiment  \^'as  made  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  and  the  fame  quantity  of  quicklilver  employed 
that  had  been  ufed  in  the  former.  As  too  fniall  a 
quantity  of  the  freezing  mixture,  however,  had  been 
originally  made,  it  was  necelfary  to  add  more  during 
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Con^eU-  the  operation  of  congcalatioii ;  by  which  means  the 
tiiin.      fpirit  of  nitre,  i'l  poui  ing  it  upon  the  fnow,  ibmetimcs 
'  touched  the  Ijulb  of  the  tlicrmonictcr,  and    iiiUautly 

raifcd  it  much  higher  ;  nor  did  the  mercury  ever  de- 
fccnJ  b;:lo\v  206",  which  was  nut  half  fo  tar  as  it  had 
done  the  day  before,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
atmofphcre  liad  been  this  day  at  —  43°  bclorc  the 
commencement  of  the  operation.  That  in  tiie  appa- 
ratus, however  funlv  to  — 95^.  The  apparatus  was 
taken  out  of  the  mixture  fur  half  a  minute,  in  order 
to  examine  whether  the  mercury  was  perfectly  con- 
gealed or  not,  and  during  that  time  it  fliowed  no  fign  of 
liquefaetion. 

The  third  experiment  was  made  the  fame  day,  and 
viih  the  trecziug  mixture  ufed  in  the  lalt.  By  it 
the  point  of  congelation  was  determined  to  be  not  be- 
low 40°. 

The  fo'.irth  experiment  was  made  January  7th 
1782;  and  in  it  hcobfcrved,  the  the  mercury  in  the 
apparatus  thermometer,  after  ftanding  at  42  and  41^ 
fur  a  conhderable  time  fell  to  77,  not  gradually,  but 
at  once  as  a  weight  falls. 

In  the  fifth  experiment  the  weather  was  exceflively 
fevere,  fo  that  it  ought  to  have  frozen  the  metal  in  the 
open  air  ;  but  this  did  not  then  happen. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  iixth  experiment,  the 
quickhlver  in  the  open  air  flood  at  44  below  o;  and 
Mr  Hutchins  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  this  opportunity 
to  obferve  how  far  it  was  pofllble  to  make  it  defcend 
by  means  of  cold,  obfcrving  the  degrees  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  fpirit  thermometer  made  by  Nairne  and 
Brount,  with  which  he  had  been  furniflied  by  the 
royal  fociety  in  1774.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not 
fucceed  ;  for  the  mercury  never  fell  below  438,  nor 
the  ftandard  48.  It  flood  at  27^,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment.  The  reafon  of  this  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  that  the  atmofphcre  was  too  cold  for 
making  this  kind  of  experiments,  by  reafon  of  its 
freezing  the  thread  of  quickfilver  in  the  flem  of  the 
thermometer,  fo  that  it  became  incapable  of  contrac- 
tion along  with  that  in  the  bulb.  In  other  experi- 
ments, though  the  metal  in  the  bulb  became  folid,  yet 
that  in  the  Item  always  remained  fluid  ;  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  fubfide  to  a  great  degree  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  bulk  in  the  folid  mercury.  jThat  this  was  real- 
ly the  cafe,  appeared  from  the  quickfilver  falling  at 
once  from  —  86  to  —  434,  when  the  cold  of  the  freez- 
ing mixture  diminilhed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air 
becoming  about  the  fame  time  fomewhat  milder,  melt- 
ed the  congealed  part  in  the  ficm,  which  thus  had  li- 
berty to  defcend  10  that  point. 

In  this  experiment,  alfo,  the  mixtures  were  made  in 
double  quantity  to  thofe  of  the  former :  thefe  being 
only  in  common  tumblers,  but  the  mixtures  for  this 
experiment  in  pint  bafons.  It  was  obfcrved  that  they 
liquefied  fafler  than  in  other  experiments.  He  had 
iifually  made  them  of  the  conliilence  of  pap  ;  but 
though  he  added  fnow  at  different  times,  it  had  very 
little  efTea  in  augmenting  the  cold,  but  rather  dc- 
creafcd  it.  The  congealed  pieces  of  metal  fell  to  the 
bottom  as  might  naturally  have  been  expefted  from 
its  vTczt  contraction  in  becoming  folid. 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Hutchins  concluded,  that 
the  nearer  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphcre  ap- 
proached to  the  congealing  point  of  mercury  (fo  that 


a  great  degree  of  cold  might  be  communicated  to  the  Congcli- 
bull)  of  a  thermometer,  and  yet  the  quickfilver  in  the      ''""• 
tube  remain  riuid),  he  might  make  the  experiment  of         * 
afccnaining   the  greaiell    contraction  of  mercury   to 
more  advantage,  \\ith  this  view,  he  made  another  ex- 
periment, when  the  temperature  of  fome  of  his  ther. 
momcters  Hood  as  low  as — 37";  and  after  an  hour's 
aittndance  he  perceived   the    mercury    had   fallen  to        i» 
I  "67;   but    the  thermometer  unluckily    was   broken.  The  tlicr- 
and  iis  bulb  throw  n  av.  ay  with  the  mixture.     Profef- J*'"" '^"" 
forBraunhad  likewife  oblerved,  that  his  thermometers   ^''"'"    ^ 
were  always  broken  when  the  nicrcury  dcfceuded  be- ^id. 
low  600. 

The  eighth  experiment  was  made  with  a  view  to 
try  whether  quickfilver  would  congeal  w  hen  in  con- 
tact with  the  tree;- ing  mixture.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
did  not  ufe  the  apparatus  provided  for  otlicr  experi- 
ments, but  tilled  a  gallipot  n:ade  of  flint  flone  (as  be- 
ing thinner  than  the  coniir.on  fort),  containing  about 
an  ounce,  half  full  of  quickfilver,  into  which  he  in- 
ferted  a  mercurial  thermometer,  employing  another 
as  an  index.  Thus  he  hoped  to  determine  exaftly 
when  the  quickfilver  was  congealed,  as  he  had  free 
accefs  to  it  at  all  times,  which  was  not  ihe  cafe  when 
it  was  inclofed  in  the  cylindrical  glafs,  the  worfted 
wound  round  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  to  exclude 
the  air  being  equally  etfeclual  in  excluding  any  in- 
flriiment  from  being  introduced  to  touch  the  quickfil- 
ver. He  then  made  a  kind  of  fkewer,  with  a  flat 
blunt  point,  of  dried  cedar  wood,  on  account  of  its 
lightnefs,  which  he  found  would  remain  in  the  gela- 
tinous freezing  mixture  at  any  depth  he  chofe  ;  but, 
when  infcrted  into  the  quickfilver,  the  great  difference 
beiwixt  the  fpecific  gravity  of  it  and  that  ponderous 
fluid,  made  it  always  rebound  upward  ;  and  by  the 
degree  of  refiftance,  he  could  always  know  whether 
it  proceeded  from  fluid  or  folid  metal.  At  this  time, 
however,  the  experiment  did  not  fucceed;  but,  at 
another  trial,  having  employed  aboutlths  ofa pound  of 
metal,  and  let  it  remain  a  conliderable  time  immerfed 
in  the  fame  mixture  which  had  jufl  now  been  fuppofed 
to  fail,  he  found  that  part  of  it  was  congealed  ,  and, 
on  pouring  off  the  fluid  part,  no  Icfs  than  two-thirds 
remained  fixed  at  the  bottom.  j. 

The  lafl  experiment  which  has  been  publiflied  con-  MrCaven- 
cerning  the  congelation  of  quickfilver    by  means  of  difh's  ex- 
fnow  is  that  of  Mr  Cavendilh,  ar.d  of  which  he  gives ?"'">""'• 
an  account  in  the  Phil.  Tranfaft.  Vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  325. 
Here,  fpeaking  of  the  cold  of  freezing  mixtures,  he 
fays,  "  There  is  the  utmofl  reafon  to  think  that  Mr 


Hutchins  would  have  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
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by  ufing  a  weaker  nitrous  acid  than  he  did.     I  found  Heatfome- 
(fays  he)  by  adding  fnow  gradually  to  fome  of  this  tiu'cs  pro- 
acid,  that  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  produced  ^uced  by 
heat  inftead  of  cold  ;  and  it  was  not  until  fo  much  was  ^'^^"'? 
added  as  to  increafe  the  heat  from  28  to  51°,    that  (""j^  <,£ 
the  addition  of  more  fnow  began  to  produce  cold;   the  nitre, 
quantity  of  fnow  required  for  this  purpole  being  pret- 
ty cxaftly  one  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  fpirit  of 
nitre,  and  the  heat  of  the  fnow,  and  air  of  the  room, 
as  well  as  of  the  acid,  being  28°,     The  reafon  of  this 
is,  that  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  produced  by  mixing  wa- 
terwith  fpirit  of  nitre ;  and  the  flronger  the  fpirit  is, 
the   greater  is  the  heat  produced.     Now  it  appears 
from  this  experiment,    that  before  the  acid  was  di- 
luted. 
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lucec!,  the  heat  proiluccd  by  its  union  wiih  die  wa- 
ter formed  from  tlic  nulling  faow,  was  grtaier  than 
"~~*''~~~  die  cold  produced  by  the  fjiuc ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til it  was  diluted  by  i!ie  addition  of  one  quarter  of 
its  weijjlu  of  that  fiibllancc,  that  the  cold,  gcncrdttd 
by  the  latter  caufe,  began  to  exceed  the  heat  jicncratcd 
by  the  former.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evi- 
dent, tliat  a  freezing  mixture  made  witli  undihittj 
»cid  will  not  begin  to  genera;e  cold  until  fo  much 
fnow  is  diilblved  as  to  incrcafe  its  heat  from  ;S  to  51°  ; 
lb  that  no  greater  colj  will  be  produced  than  would 
lie  obtained  by  mixing  the  diluted  acid  heated  to  51* 
■with  fnow  of  the  heat  of  2S".  This  method  of  ad- 
ding fuow  gradually  is  much  the  bell  way  I  kr.ow  of 
iimiing  what  llrength  it  ouglit  to  be  of,  in  order  10 
produce  the  greatell  etfecl  polliblc.  By  means  of  this 
acid  diluted  iu  the  abovementioned  prop<.)rtion,  I  fto/e 
quickfilver  in  the  thermometer  called  G  (a)  by  Mr 
Hutehins,  on  the  26th  of  February  17S2.  I  did  not 
indeed  break  the  thermometer  to  examine  the  Hate  of 
the  ipiicklilver  therein;  for,  as  it  funk  to — no,  it 
certainly  mull  have  been  in  part  frozen  ;  but  immedi- 
ately took  it  out,  and  put  the  fpirit  thermometer  in 
its  room,  in  order  to  rind  the  cold  of  tlie  mixture.  It 
funk  only  to  — 30°  ;  but  by  making  allowance  of  the 
fpirit  in  the  tube  being  not  fo  cold  as  that  in  the 
ball,  it  appears,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
cauie,  it  would  have  funk  to  — 3j°  (b)  ;  which  is  6" 
below  the  point  of  freezing,  and  is  within  one  degree 
of  as  great  a  cold  as  that  produced  by  Mr  Hutehins. 

"  In  this  experiment  the  thermometer  G  .'unk  very 
rapidly;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  without  flop- 
ping at  any  intermediate  point  till  it  came  to  the  above- 
mentioned  degree  of — 110°,  where  it  fluck.  The 
materials  ufed  in  making  the  mixture  were  prtvioully 
cooled,  by  means  of  fait  and  fnow,  to  near  nothing; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  between  20°  and  2$°  ; 
the  quantity  of  acid  ufed  was  4^  oz. ;  and  the  glafs  in 
which  the  mixture  was  made,  was  furroundcd  with  wool, 
and  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  to  prevent  its  loiiugits  cold 
fo  fail  as  it  would  otherwife  have  done.  Some  weeks 
before  this  I  made  a  freezing  mixture  with  fome  fpirit 
of  nitre  much  ilronger  than  that  ufed  in  the  foregoing 
experiment,  though  not  quite  fo  flrong  as  the  undi- 
luted acid,  in  which  the  cold  was  lefs  intenfe  by  4^,0. 
It  is  true  tlie  temper  of  the  air  was  much  lefs  coiil, 
namely  5J",  but  the  fpirit  of  nitre  was  at  leaflas  cold, 
and  the  fnow  not  much  lefs  fo. 
Of  th  cold  *'  '^^^  '^"''^  produced  by  mixing  oil  of  vitriol,  pro- 
produced  pc'Jy  diluted  with  fnow,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  produ- 
byoUofTi-ced  by  fpirit  of  nitre,  though  it  does  not  differ  from 
triol  aud  it  by  fo  much  as  8°  ;  for  a  freezing  mixture,  prepared 
with  diluted  oil  of  vitriol,  whofe  i'pecific  gravity,  at 
60°  of  heat,  was  1,5642,  funk  in  the  thermometer  G  to 
—  57°,  the  experiment  being  tried  ar  the  fame  time,  and 
with  the  fame  precautions,  as  the  foregoing.  It  was 
previouily  found,  by  adding  fnow  gradually  to  fome 
of  this  acid,  as  was  done  by  the  nitrous  acid,  that  it 
was  a  little,  but  not  much  Ilronger,  than  it  ought  to 
be,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatcft  effed." 
Vol.  V. 
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The  experiment  made  by  Mr  Walker,  i.i  v>hicli  he  Conpta- 
congealed  quickl':lvcr  by  nitans  of  fpirit  of  nitre  and      ''>"• 
Glajber's  fait,  without  any  Inow,  concludis  thchilto-  ^       "" 
ry  of  the  aMilicial  tougeh.tion  of  mercury.     See  the 
article  Colp.     It  now  remains  that  we  fjy  for.uihing 
of  the  co.ngclatiou  of  it  by  tlic  natural  told  of  tlic  ai- 
mofphcre.  j^j 

Ur  Blagdcn,  from  whofe  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Corg.ls- 
Tranfuiflions,  vol.  Ixxiii.  this  aceoiMit  is  taken,  obfcrves,  tion  of 
that  it  was  not  till  near  the  year  1730  that  liicrnio- l"''^'^'''"'' 
meters  were  made  with  any  digree  of  accuracy  ;  and  in  't  "»'>"»' 
four  or  five  years  after  this,  the  iirll  oblervations  wcic 
made  whicli  pro\  0  the  freezing  of  quickfilver.  On 
the  acccffion  of  the  Kmprtfs  Anne  Ivanouna  to  the 
throne  of  RuCia,  three  pioUliors  of  the  Imperial 
academy  were  chofcn  to  explore  and  defcribe  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  her  Aliatic  dominions,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  communication  bctwi.xi  Al\a  and  America, 
Thefc  were  Dr  John  George  Gniclin,  in  liie  depart- 
ment of  natural  hiftory  and  chcmillry;  M.  Gerard 
Frederic  Muller,  as  general  hilioriographcr;  and  M. 
Louis  del' J  lie  de  la  Croyerc,  for  the  department  of 
ailrononiv;  draughtfmen  and  other  proper  alliflants 
being  appointed  to  attend  them.  They  departed  from 
Pcterlburgh  in  1733;  and  inch  asfurvived  did  not  rt- 
turn  till  tenyears  after.  The  thermometrical  olfcrva- 
tions  were  communicated  by  Profelfor  Gmclin,  who 
firfl  publillied  them  in  his  Flora  Sibirica,  and  after- 
wards more  fully  in  the  Journal  of  his  Travels.  An  ab- 
llracl  of  tliem  was  likewife  iufcrted  in  ilic  Peierlburg 
Commentaries  for  the  years  1756  and  1765,  taken, 
after  the  profelFor's  death,  from  hisorigiiial  difpatchc* 
in  polfellion  of  the  imperial  academy. 

In  the  winter  of  1734  and  173--,  Mr  Gmclin  being 
at  Ycnefcilkiii  58;"  N.  l.at.  and  92"  E.  Long,  front 
Greenwich,  iirll  obfervcd  fuch  a  dcfcent  of  the  mercu- 
ry, as  we  know  nuiil  have  been  attended  with  conge-  ly 
laiion.  "  Here  (fays  he)  we  iirll  experienced  the  Exceflive 
truth  of  what  various  travellers  li.ive  related  witli  re-  cold  of  si- 
fpeft  to  the  extreme  cold  of  Siberia ;  lor,  about  the''""* 
middle  of  December,  fuch  fevere  weather  fci  in,  as  we 
were  i'urc  had  never  been  known  in  our  time  at  I'e- 
terfburg.  The  air  feemed  as  if  it  were  irozcn,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  log,  which  did  not  fuflcr  the 
fmoke  to  al'ccnd  as  it  illiied  from  the  chiiv^nies.  Birds 
fell  downout  of  the  air  as  dead  ;  and  froze  immediaielv, 
unlefs  they  were  brought  intoa  warm  room,  ^\'he)!cvcr 
the  door  was  opened,  a  fog  luddcnly  formed  round  it. 
During  the  day,  ihort  as  it  was,  parhelia  and  haloes 
round  the  fun  were  frequently  feen;  and  in  the  night 
mock  moons,  and  h.iloes  about  the  moon.  Finally, 
our  thcrmomcier,  not  fubjeft  to  the  fame  deception 
as  the  fenfes,  left  us  n»  doubt  of  tlie  cxcefilvc  cold; 
for  the  qiiicklilver  in  it  was  reduced,  on  the  jih  of 
January  O.  S.  to — 120"  of  Fahrenheit's  feale,  low- 
er than  it  had  ever  hitherto  been  obfervcd  in  na- 
ture." 

The  next  in/lance  of  congelation  happened  at  Ya- 

kutik,  in  N.  L.-.t.  62.  and  e!  Long,   i  ;o.     TJic  wta- 

ther  here  was  nnufually  mild  for  the  climate,  yet  the 
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(  a)  This  was  a  fmall  mercurial  thermometer,  made  by  Nairne  and  Blount,  on  an  ivory  fcalc,  divided  at 
every  iive  degrees,  and  reaching  from  21  j"  above  10250°  below  the  cypher. 

(b)  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  a  fpirit  thermometer,  whofe  — 29"  =  40°  of  Falircnhcit's  mercuriaL 
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ihcnnoiueier  fell  lo  — 72^;  aiiJ  one  perfoii  informed 
tlic  profellbr  by  a  note,  that  the  mercury  in  Ills  baro- 
meter was  frozen.  He  Iiallcncd  immediately  to  his 
hoLife  to  behold  i'uch  a  fiirprifing  phenomcuon ;  but 
though  he  was  witncfsio  the  fact,  theprtjudice  heen- 
tertained  againll  the  pollibility  of  the  congelation, 
would  not  allow  him  to  believe  it.  "  Not  Iccliiig, 
(fays  he),  by  the  way,  the  fame  effeds  ol  cold  as  I 
had  experienced  at  other  times  in  lefs  dillances,  I  be- 
gan, before  my  arrival,  to  entertain  fnfpicions  about 
the  congeluion  of  his  quicklilver.  In  fai^t,  I  faw  that 
it  did  not  continue  in  one  coUimn,  but  was  divided  in 
di:f'erent  places  as  into  little  cylinders,  which  appear- 
ed frozen  ;  and,  in  fome  of  ihcfc  divifions  between  the 
qiickfilver,  I  perceived  like  the  appearance  of  frozen 
moiftiire.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  the  mer- 
cury might  have  been  cleaned  w  iiJt  viiiegarand  fait,  and 
not  futiicicntly  dried.  The  perlbn  acknowledged  it  had 
been  purified  in  that  manner.  The  fime  quicklilver, 
taken  out  of  the  barometer,  and  well  dried,  would  not 
freeze  again,  though  expofed  to  a  much  greater  degrte 
of  cold,  as  fliown  by  the  thermometer." 

Another  fct  of  obfcrvations,  in  the  couifc  of  which 
the  mercury  frequently  congealed,  were  made  by  Pro- 
felTor  Gmciin  at  Kirenga  fort,  in  57i  N.  Lat.  108. 
E.  Long.  ;  his  thermonieter,  at  diiTcrent  times,  {landing 
at  — loS",  — 86",  — ICO",  — I  !■}'',  and  many  other  in- 
termediate degrees.  This  happened  in  the  winter  of 
17,57  and  1758.  On  the  27ih  of  November,  after  the 
thermometer  had  been  Handing  for  two  days  at — 46", 
he  found  it  funk  at  noon  10  to8°.  Suf|iefting  fome 
miilake,  after  he  had  noted  down  the  obfervaiion,  he 
inftmtly  ran  back,  and  found  it  at  102°;  but  afcend- 
ing  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  in  the  i'pacc  of  half  an 
hour  it  had  rifen  to  — 19°.  This  phenomenon,  which 
appeared  fo  furprifing,  undoubieuly  depended  on  the 
expmllon  of  the  mercury  frozen  in  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  and  which  now  melting,  forced  up- 
wards the  fmall  thread  in  the  flem. 

A  fimilar  appearance  was  obferved  at  the  fame  fort 
a  few  days  after;  and  on  the  29th  of  December,  O  S. 
he  found  the  mercury,  which  had  been  Handing  at 
— 40"  in  tlie  morning,  funk  to  — too"  at  four  in  the 
afiernoon.  At  this  time,  he  fays,  he  '•  faw  fome  air 
in  the  thermometer  feparaling  the  quickfilver  for  tlie 
fpace  of  about  fix  degrees."  He  had  taken  notice  of 
a  fimilar  appearance  the  preceding  evening,  excepting 
that  the  air,  as  he  fuppofed  it  to  be,  was  not  then  col- 
lefled  into  one  place,  but  lay  fcattered  in  fevcral. 

Thefe  appearances  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a 
congelation  of  the  mercury,  though  the  prejudice  en- 
tertained againfl  the  poffibility  of  this  phenomenon 
would  not  allow  the  profelfor  even  to  inquire  into  it  at 
all.  Several  other  obfervatious  v.'ere  made;  fome  of 
which  were  loll,  and  the  refl  contain  no  farther  in- 
formation. 

The  fccond  in  fiance  where  a  natural  congelation  of 
mercury  has  certainly  been  obferved,  is  recorded  in  the 
tranfa(5lions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm.  The  weather,  in  January  i  760,  was  re- 
markably cold  in  Lapland  ;  fo  that,  on  the  5th  ofthat 
month,  the  thermometers  fell  to — 76°, — 128°,  or 
lower  ;  on  the  aid  and  following  days  they  fell  to 
—  58°,  — 79°,  — 92°,  and  below  — 2;S°  entirely  into 
the  ball.     This  was  obferved  at  Tornea,  Sombio,  Ja- 


kafierf,  and  Uifioki,  four  places  in  Laplai^d,  fiiuated  Congela- 
between  the  65th  and  7Sth  degrees  of  1\.  Lat.  and  the  t'on. 
2 1 II  and  38th  of  L.  Long.  The  perfon  who  obfcr-  '  *  ' 
ved  them  was  M.  Andrew  Kellant,  who  makes  the 
following  remarks,  of  ilicmfelvcs  fufficicnt  to  (liow 
that  the  quickfilver  was  frozen.  "  During  the  ci  Id 
weather  at  Sombio  (fays  he),  as  it  was  clear  fun-fliine, 
though  Icarcely  the  whole  body  of  the  fun  appeared 
above  the  low  woods  that  covered  our  horizon,  1  took 
a  thermometer  which  was  hanging  before  in  the  fliade, 
and  expofed  it  to  the  rifing  I'un  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  to  fee  whether,  when  that  luiranary  was  fo 
low,  it  would  have  any  eftcch  upon  the  irlirument. 
But  to  my  great  furprife,  upon  looking  at  it  about 
noon,  I  found  that  the  mercury  had  entii'ely  fubfided 
into  the  ball,  though  it  was  Handing  as  liigh  as — 610 
at  1 1  o'clock,  and  the  fcale  reached  ilown  to  2;8°  below 
o."  On  bringing  the  inllrunient  near  a  fire,  itprcfently 
rofe  to  its  ufual  height  ;  and  the  reafon  of  its  fubliding 
before  was  its  being  fomcw  hat  warmed  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun  ;  \\  hich ,  feeble  as  they  were,  had  yet  fufiicient 
power  to  melt  the  fni.ill  thread  of  congealed  mercury 
in  tlie  ftem  of  the  ihennonietcr,  and  allow"  it  tofubfide 
along  with  the  reft.  Mr  Heliant,  however,  fo  Utile 
nnderftood  the  reafon  of  this  phenomenon,  that  he  fre- 
quently attempted  to  repeat  it  by  bringing  tlie  ther- 
mometer n<ar  afire,  when  the  cold  was  only  a  few  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  but  could  ne- 
ver fucceed  imtil  it  fell  to  — 58°,  or  lower,  that  is, 
until  the  cold  was  fufficiently  intcnfe  to  congeal  the 
metal.  Thconlv  feeming  difficulty  in  his  wholeacconnt, 
is,  that  when  the  mercury  had  fubfided  entirely  into 
the  ball  of  the  thtrniometer,  a  vacuum  or  empty  fpot 
appeared,  Vihich  run  round  the  cavity  like  an  air 
bubble,  on  turning  the  inllrument :  but  this  proceed- 
ed from  a  partial  liquefaction  of  the  mcrcui-y,  which 
muft  necelTiirily  melt  firfl;  on  the  outfide,  and  thus  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  juH  mentioned.  jg 

The  moil  remarkable  congelation  of  mercury,  which  Remark- 
has  ever  yet  been  ol>fei"ved,  was  that  related  by  DraWeexperi- 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  Emprefs  "'"^"^^  "'^ 
ofSuffia,  with  fome  other  gentlemen,  on  an  expedition  1  alias, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Dr  Gmelin.  He  did  net,  however, 
fpend  the  winters  in  which  he  was  in  Siberia  in  the 
coldefl  parts  of  the  country;  that  is  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern  part.  Twice  indeed  he  refided  at 
Krafnoyarflc,  in  IN.  Lat.  56^°,  E.  Long.  9:5°;  where, 
in  the  year  1  772,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obfcrving 
the  phenomenon  we  fpeak  of.  "  The  winter  (fays 
he)  fet  in  early  this  year,  and  was  felt  with  uncommon 
feverity  in  December.  On  the  6lh  and  7th  of  that 
month  happened  the  greateft  cold  I  have  ever  experien- 
ced in  Siberia;  the  air  was  calm  at  the  time,  and 
feemingly  thickened  ;  fo  that,  though  the  fky  was  in 
other  refpects  clear,  the  fun  appeared  as  through  a 
fog.  1  had  only  one  fmall  thermometer  left,  in  which 
the  fcale  went  no  lower  than — 7°;  and  on  the  6lh  in 
the  morning,  I  remarked  that  the  quickfilver  in  it 
funk  into  the  ball,  excepi  fome  fmall  columns  which 
fluck  fafi  in  the  tube. — "NV  hen  the  bail  of  the  thcnno- 
meter,  as  it  hung  in  the  open  air,  was  warmed  by 
being  touched  with  the  finger,  the  quickfilver  rofe; 
and  it  could  plainly  be  fcen,  that  the  folid  columns 
fluck  and  refiftcd  a  good  while,  and  were  at  length 
puflied  upward  with  a  fort  of  violence.     In  the  mean- 
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time  I  placed  upon  the  gallery,  on  the  north  liuc  ol 
my  hoiilc,  a'lioat  a  quarter  of  a  pouiul  of  clean  anj  cry 
quickfilver  iaan  open  bowl.  ^Vi!hia  an  hour  1  iouiiti 
the  ed^cs  an.i  lurfaC'T  of  it  frozen  lV>lid,  and  (omc  mi- 
nutes afterwards  the  whole  was  condcnfed  by  thenatni'al 
cold  into  aloft  mafs  very  mueii  like  tin.  While  the 
inner  part  was  flill  fluid,  the  frozen  furfacc  exhibittd 
a  great  variety  of  branched  wrinkles  ;  but  in  gcncraJ  it 
remained  pretty  fmootli  in  freezing,  as  did  alio  a  lar- 
ger quantity  which  I  afterwards  expofcd  to  the  cold. 
The  congealed  iiiercary  was  more  ticxible  than  lead  ; 
bnt  on  being  bent  (liort,  it  was  foand  more  brittle  than 
tin  ;  and  when  hammered  out  thin,  itftemed  fomewhat 
grannlated.  If  the  hammer  liad  not  been  perfectly 
cooled,  tliequickfilvcr  melted  away  under  it  iji  drops  ; 
and  the  fame  thing  happeni:d  when  the  metal  was 
touched  with  the  finger,  by  which  alfo  the  finger  was 
immediately  benumbed.  In  our  warm  room  it  thawed 
on  its  furfdce  gradually,  by  drops,  like  wax  on  the 
fire,  and  did  not  melt  all  at  once.  \V  hen  the  fro- 
zen mafs  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  cold,  the  frag- 
ments adhered  to  each  other  and  to  the  bowl  on  which 
they  lay.  Although  the  froft  fcemed  to  abate  a  little 
towards  night,  yet  the  congealed  quickfilver  remained 
unaltered,  and  the  experiment  with  the  thermometer 
could  fiill  be  repeated.  On  the  7th  of  Dtccmber,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  fame  obfervations 
all  day  ;  but  fome  hours  after  funfet,  a  northwefl  wind 
fprung  up,  which  rsifed  the  thermometer  to  — /jS", 
when  the  mafs  of  quickfilver  began  to  melt. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  M.  Von  Eherlein, 
ofVytegra,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  Lat.  61°.  E  Long.  56. 
froze  quickfilver  by  natural  cold  ;  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account.  "  On  the  4th  of  January 
17S0,  the  cold  having  cncreafed  to — ;4<'  that  evening 
at  Vytcgra,  1  cxpofed  to  the  open  air  three  ounces  of 
very  pure  quicklilver  in  a  china  tea-cup,  covered  with 
paper,  pierced  full  of  holes.  Next  day,  at  eisjht  in 
the  morning,  I  found  it  folid,  a:id  looking  like  a  piece 
of  call  lead,  with  a  confiderablc  dcprclhon  in  the  middle. 
On  attempting  to  loofen  it  in  the  cup,  my  knife  raifed 
fliavings  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  lead,  which  remained 
flicking  up  ;  and  at  lengtli  the  metal  feparated  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  in  one  mafs.  I  then  took  it  in  my 
hand  to  try  if  it  would  bend:  it  was  flill  like  glue, 
and  broke  into  tv»'o  pieces  ;  but  my  fingers  immediate- 
ly lofl  all  feeling,  and  could  fcarccly  be  reftored  in  an 
hour  and  an  half  by  rubbing  with  fnow.  At  eight 
o'clock  a  thermometer,  made  by  Mr  Lexmann  of  the 
Academy,  Hood  at — 57°  ;  by  half  after  nine  it  was 
rifen  to — 40°  ;  and  then  the  two  pieces  of  mercury 
which  lay  in  the  cup  had  loll  fo  much  of  their  hard- 
nefs,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  broken,  or  cut  into 
fliavings,  but  refembled  a  thick  amalgam,  which 
though  it  became  fluid  when  prelfed  by  the  fingers, 
immediately  afterwards  rcfumcd  the  confiflcnce  of  pap. 
With  tile  thermometer  at— 59°,  the  quirklllver  be- 
came fluid.  The  cold  was  never  lefs  ou  the  5th  than 
---28°,  and  by  nine  in  the  evening  in  had  increafed 
again  to  -  -33°. 

Aninftancc  of  the  natural  cons^tlation  ofqnickfilvcr 
alfo  occured  in  Jemtland,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Sweden,  on  the  ifl  of  January  i7?2:  and,  lafily,  on 
the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  Mi-Uutchins  obfcrved 
the  fame  effed  of  the  cold  at  Kudfon's  bay.    "  The 


labjeit  of  this  curi-jjo  phcnonunon    (fays  he),    was    Ccngcla- 
q'lii-kfii vcr   put  into  a  comniini    two-ounce  vial,  and      '"'''• 
corked.     The  vial  was  about  a  tliird  part  full,  and  had  '      "^      ' 
conilantly  been  llar.ding  by   the    ihcrmomcler    for   a  txpcri- 
month  pall.     At  eight  o'clock  this  morning    I   ob-  mcr.t  of 
fervedit  was  frozen  rather  more   than  a  quarter  of  an  ^-J' Hut- 
inch  thick  round  the  tides  and  bottom   of  the  ^ial,  the  «f''"»' 
middle  part  continuing  fluid.     As  thi.s  was  a   certain 
method  of  finding  the  point   of  congelation,   I    intro- 
duced a  mercurial   and  a  fpirit  thermometer    into  the 
fluid  part,  after  breaking  oil    the  top  of  the  vial,  and 
they  role  diredly  aiui  l)ccame  flatior.ary  ;   the  former 
40°  or  40i",  tiie  latter  at29j,  both  below  the  cypher. 
Having  taken    thcfe  out,    I  put   in  two  otliers,  G  a 
mercurial  one  formerly  dcfcribtd,  and  a  fpirit  thermo- 
meter;  the  former  of  which  bei-ame   Itationtry  at  40'' 
and  the  latter  at  30°.    I  then  decanted  the  fluid  quick- 
filver, to  exajnine  the   internal  furface  of  the   frozen 
metal,  which  proved  very  uneven,   with    many    radii 
going  acrofs  ;   fome   of  which   refembled    pin-heads. 
Urgent  bufincfs  called  me  away  an  hour.     On  my  re- 
turn  I  found  a  fraall  portion  only  had  liquefied  in  my 
abfence.     I  then  broke  the  vial  entirely,  and  with    a 
hammer  repeatedly  ftruck  the  quickfilver.     It  beat  one 
flu,  yielded  a  dcadilh  found,  and  became  fluid   in  lefs 
than  a  minute  afterwards.— It  may  be  worth  remark- 
ing, that  the  quickfilver  in  one  of  the  thernioinctcrs, 
which  had  funk  to  very  near  500,  and  was   then   at 
444,  very  readily  run  up  and  down  the  tube  by  eleva- 
ting either  end  of  the  inllrumcnt." 

Thefe  are  all  ihe  well  authenticated  accounts  of  tlie 
congelation  of  mercury  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  at- 
mofphcre.  Some  others  have  been  publillird  ;  but  being 
cither  lefs  important,  or  not  fo  well  authenticated,  we 
forbear  to  mention  them.  A  very  conliderabic  con- 
firmation is  obtained  from  the  above  hiftory,  of  the 
theory  of  congelation  delivered  by  Dr  Black,  and 
which  is  fully  explained  under  the  article  Ch  emistrv. 
On  Mr  Hutchiu's  experiments,  and  on  congelation 
in  general,  Mr  Cavendilh  makes  many  valuable  re- 
marks ;   the  fubltancc  of  which  is  as  follows.  ^j 

"  If  a  vellel  of  water,  with  a  thermometer  in  it,  be  MrCaven- 
expofed  to  the  cold,  the  thermometer  will  fink  Itveral  difh's  rc- 
degrces  below  the  freezing  point,  efpecially  iftlie  wa-  "  ='■1"'  on 
ter  be  covered  up  fo  as  to  be  defended  from  the  wind,  '^.'^"g"-"'*- 
and  care  taken    not   to  agitate  it  ;   and    then  on  drop-  "°"' 
ping  in  a  bit  of  ice,  or  on  mere   agitation,  fpiculse   of 
ice  Ihoot  fuddenly  through  the   water,  and    the  inclo- 
fed  thermometer  rifes  quickly  to  the  freezing  point, 
wliere  it  remains  flationary."     In  a  note  he  fays,  that 
though  in  conformity  to  the  common  opinion  he  has 
allowed  that  "  mere  agitation  may  fct  the  water    a 
freezing    yet  fome  experiments  lately  made    by    Dr 
Blagden  fecm  to    fliow,  that  it  has  not  much,  if  any, 
efTei:!  of  that   kind,  othcrwife  than   by    bringing   ihc 
water  in   conta5l  v.  iih  fome   fulllance  C'.ldcr  than,   it- 
fclf.     Though  in  general  alfo  the   ice  llioots  rapidly, 
and  the  inclofed  ihennometer    rifes   very  quick;   yet 
he  once  obferved  it  to  rife  very  flowly,   taking  up  not 
lefs  than    half  a  minute,    before   it  afcendcd    to  the 
freezin><  point ;  but  in  this  experiment  the  water  was 
cooled  not  more  than  one  or  two  degrees  below   free- 
zing ;   and  it  lliould  feeni,  that  the  more  the  Marer  is 
cooled  below  the   freezing  point,  the  more  rapidly  the 
ice  flioots  and  the  enclofed  thermometer  rifes." 
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Mr  Caveiiilifli  then  oblerves,  "  that  from  the  fore- 
going exjierimeiits  we  learn  that  water  is  capable  of  bc- 
in;r  toi.lcd  coiilidcrably  below  the  freezing  point,  with- 
out <iny  congtlaajii  taking  pT'tce  ;  and  that,  as  foon 
rs  by  any  means  a  I'mall  part  of  it  is  made  to  freeze, 
tlie  ice  fprcads  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  tlie  wa- 
ter. The  caufe  of  this  rife  of  the  thermometer  is, 
that  all,  or  almoU  all  bodies,  by  changing  from  a  fluid 
t)  a  folid  llate,  or  from  the  fiate  of  an  elalfic  to  that 
of  an  unelallic  fluid,  generate  heat  ;  and  that  cold  is 
produced  by  the  contrary  proccfs.  Thus  all  the  cir- 
cumllances  of  the  henomenon  may  be  perfe<5lly  well 
explained  :  for,  as  foon  as  any  part  of  the  water  free- 
zes, heat  will  be  generated  tliereby  in  confequence  of 
the  aboveraentioned  law,  fo  that  the  new  formed  ice 
and  remaining  water  will  be  warmed,  and  mull  con- 
tinue 10  receive  heat  by  the  freezing  of  frelh  portions 
of  water,  till  it  is  heated  exactly  to  the  freezing  point, 
unlefs  the  water  could  become  quite  folid  before  a  fuf- 
^Icient  quantity  of  heat  was  generated  to  raife  it  to 
that  point,  winch  is  not  the  cafe  :  and  it  is  evident, 
that  it  cannot  be  heated  above  the  freezing  point ;  for 
as  foon  as  it  comes  thereto,  no  more  water  \\  ill  freeze, 
and  coiifequently  no  more  heat  will  be  generated. --- 
The  reafon  why  the  ice  fpreads  all  over  tlie  water,  in- 
ItcaJ  of  formiog  a  folid  lump  in  one  part,  is,  that,  as 
foon  as  any  fmall  portion  of  ice  is  formed,  the  water 
in  contact  with  it  will  be  fo  much  warmed  as  to  he 
prevented  from  freezing,  but  the  water  at  a  little  dif- 
tancc  from  it  will  Hill  be  below  the  freezing  point, 
nd  will  confequently  begin  to  freeze. 
"  Were  it  not  for  this  generation  of  heat,  the  whole 
of  any  quanti'y  of  water  would  freeze  as  foon  as  the 
procefs  of  congelation  began  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
cold  is  generated  by  the  melting  of  ice  ;  which  is  the 
caufe  of  the  long  time  required  to  thaw  ice  and  fnow. 
It  was  formerly  found  that,  by  adding  fnow  to  warm 
water,  and  fl;irring  it  about  until  all  was  melted,  the 
water  was  as  much  cooled  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  addition  of  the  fame  quantity  of  water  rather  more 
than  150°  degrees  colder  than  the  fnow  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  fomcwhat  more  than  150'  of  cold  are  genera- 
ted by  the  thawing  of  the  fnow  ;  and  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  juft  as  much  heat  is  produced 
by  the  freezing  of  water.  The  colJ  generated  in  the 
experiment  juft  mentioned  was  the  fame  whether  ice  or 
fnow  was  uied. 

"  A  thermometer  kept  in  melted  tin  or  lead  till 
they  become  Iblid,  remains  perfeftly  ftationary  from 
ginning  to  jij^,  jj|„g  (jj„  metal  begins  to  harden  round  the  fides  of 
wrnfoUd.  ^.j^^  ^^,  ^.jjj  j^.  j^  (,„ji,.j.iy  fgiid  .  hm  jt  cannot  be  per- 
ceived at  all  to  fnik  below  that  point,  and  rife  up  to 
it  when  the  metal  begins  to  harden.  It  is  not  unlike- 
ly, however,  that  the  great  difllerence  of  heat  between 
the  air  and  melted  metal  might  prevent  this  effeet  from 
taking  place  ;  fo  that  though  it  was  not  perceived  in 
thefe  experiments,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  thofe  metals, 
as  well  as  water  and  quickfilver,  may  bear  being  cool- 
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ed a  little  below  the  freezing  or  hardening  point  (for 
the  hardening  of  melted  metals,  and  freezing  of  \\ater, 
feems  exactly  the  fame  procefs),  without  beginning  to 
lofe  their  fluidity." 

"  The  experiments  of  Mr  Hutchins  prove,  that 
quickiilver  contracts  or  diminilh.es  in  balk  by  freezing  ; 
and  that  the  very  low  degrees  to  which  the  thermo- 
meters have  been  made  to  link,  is  owing  to  this  con- 
traftion,  and  not  to  the  cold  having  been  in  any  de- 
gree equal  to  that  fliown  by  the  thermometer.  In  the 
fourth  experiment,  one  of  the  thermometers  funk  to 
450°,  though  it  appeared,  by  the  fpirit  thermome- 
ters that  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  not  more  than 
five  or  lix  degrees  below  the  point  of  freezing  quick- 
filver. In  the  firll  experiment  alfo,  it  funk  to  448, 
at  a  time  when  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  only  2^  be- 
low that  point :  fo  that  it  appears,  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  quickfilver  by  freezing,  mufl:  be  at  lafl  equal 
to  its  expanllon  by  404  degrees  of  heat,  (a)  This 
however,  is  not  the  whole  contraftion  that  itfuffers  ; 
for  it  appears  by  an  extract  from  a  meteorological 
journal  kept  by  Mr  Hutchins  at  Albany  fort,  that 
his  thermometer  once  funk  to  490°  below  o  ;  though 
it  was  known  by  a  fpirit  thermometer,  that  the  cold 
fcarcely  exceeded  the  point  of  freezing  quickfilver. 
There  are  two  experiments  alfo  of  Profeflbr  Braun, 
in  which  the  thermometer  funk  to  544  and  556°  be- 
low nothing  ;  which  is  the  greatcfl  defcent  he  ever 
obferved  without  the  ball  being  cracked.  It  is  nor 
indeed  known  how  cold  his  mixtures  were  ;  but  from 
Mr  Hutchin's  experiments,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
think  they  could  not  be  many  degrees  below  40°.  If 
fo,  the  contraction  which  quickfilver  fuffers  in  free- 
zing, is  not  much  lefs  than  its  expanfion  by  yoo* 
or  510°  of  heat,  that,  is  almoil  ,',  of  its  whole  bulk  i 
and  in  all  probability  is  never  much  more  than  that, 
though  it  is  probable  that  this  contraftion  is  not  al- 
ways determinate  :  for  a  confiderable  variation  may 
frequently  be  obferved  in  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
fame  piece  of  metal  cafl  different  times  over  ;  and  al- 
mofl;  all  cafl  metals  become  heavier  by  hammering. 
Mr  Cavendifli  obferved,  that  on  cafling  the  fame 
piece  of  tin  three  times  over,  its  denfity  varied  from 
7.252  to  7.294,  though  there  was  great  reafon  to 
think  that  no  hollows  were  left  in  it,  and  that  only 
a  fmall  part  of  this  difference  could  proceed  from  the 
error  of  the  experiment.  This  variation  of  denfity  is 
as  much  as  is  produced  in  quickiilver  by  an  alteration 
of  66°  of  heat  ;  and  it  isuot  nnlikely,  that  the  de- 
fcent of  a  thermometer,  on  account  of  the  contraction 
of  the  quickfilver  in  its  ball  by  freezing,  may  vary  as 
much  in  different  trials,  though  the  whole  mafs  of 
quickiilver  is  frozen  without  any  vacuities. 

"  The  cold  produced  by  mixing  fpirit  of  nitre 
with  fnow  is  entirely  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
fnow..  Now,  in  all  probability,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  cold  in  which  the  fpirit  of  nitre,  fo  far  from 
dilfolving  fnow,  will  yield  part  of  its  own  water,  and 
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(  a)  "  The  numbers  here  given  are  thofe  (liown  by  the  thermometer  without  any  corre dlion  j  but  if  a  proper 
allowance  is  made  for  the  error  of  that  inltrument,  it  will. -ippear,  that  the  true  contraftion  was  250  lefs  than 
here  fet  down  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  thermometers  have  been  nfually  adjufled,  it  is  likely  that  in  the 
5th  experiment  of  Mr  Hutchins,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  ProfelTor  Braun,  the  truecontradion  might  equally  fall 
flwrt  of  that  by  obfcrvaiion." 
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foifcr  that  to  freeze,  as  is  the  cafe  wiih  f..iliuions  of 
common  fait  ;  fo  that  if  the  cold  of  the  niatf  rials  be- 
fore mixing  is  equal  to  this,  no  addiiioiial  cold  can  be 
prodaced.  If  the  cold  of  the  materials  is  lefs,  fome 
increafe  of  cold  will  be  produced  ;  but  the  total  cold 
will  be  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafe,  fince  the  addition- 
al cold  cannot  be  generated  without  ibnie  of  the  fuow 
being  dilfolvcd,  aud  thereby  weakening  the  acid,  and 
jnaking  it  lefs  able  to  dill'olve  more  fnow  ;  but  yet  the 
lefs  the  cold  of  tlie  materials  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  additional  cold  produced.  This  is  conformable  to 
Mr  Hutchins's  experiments  ;  for,  in  the  fifth  experi- 
ment, ill  which  the  cold  of  the  materials  was  —40°, 
the  additional  cold  produced  was  only  50.  In  the  firfl 
experiment,  in  which  the  cold  of  the  materials  was 
only — 23°,  an  addition  of  at  leaft  19°  of  cold  was 
obtained  ;  and  by  mixing  fome  of  the  fame  fpirit  of 
nitre  with  fnow  in  this  climate,  when  the  heat  of  the 
materials  was  -4-26°,  Mr  Cavendifli  was  able  to  fmk 
the  thermometer  to — 29°,  fo  that  an  addition  of  55 
degrees  of  cold  was  produced. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  none  of  Mr  Hutchins's 
experiments  the  cold  of  the  mixture  was  more  than  6" 
of  the  fpirit  thermometer  below  the  freezing  point  of 
quiekfilvcr,  which  is  fo  little,  that  it  might  incline 
one  to  think  that  the  fpirit  of  nitre  ufed  by  him  was 
weak.  This,  however,  was  not  the  cafe  ;  as  its  fpe- 
cifie  gravity  at  58°  of  heat  was  1,4923.     It  was  able 

to  dilFolve  its  weight  of  marble,  and  contained 

1.42 
very  little  mixture  of  the  vitriolic  or  marine  acid  :  as 
well  as  could  be  judged  from  an  examination  of  it,  it 
was  as  little  phlogiflicated  as  acid  of  that  flrength 
ufually  is." 

Acids,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  mineral  kind,  power- 
fully refift:  congelation.  There  is,  however,  a  peculi- 
arity v/ith  regard  to  that  of  vitriol.  Mr  Chaptal,  a 
foreign  chemift,  obferved  that  it  condenfed  by  the 
cold  of  the  atmofpliere,  and  the  cryftals  began  to  melt 
only  at  -J- 70^  of  his  thermometer  ;  which,  if  Reau- 
mur's, correfponds  to  about  47°  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
cryftals  were  unftuous  from  the  melting  acid,  and  they 
felt  warmer  than  the  neighbouring  bodies  :  the  form 
was  that  of  a  prifm  of  fix  fides,  flatted  and  terminated 
by  a  pyramid  of  fix  fides,  but  the  pyramid  appeared 
on  one  end  only;  on  the  other,  the  cryflal  was  loff  in 
the  general  mafs.  The  pyramid  refulted  from  an  af- 
femblage  of  fix  ifofceles  triangles  :  the  oil  when  the 
rryftal  was  melted  was  of  a  yellowidi  black  ;  on  redi- 
ftilling  it  in  a  proper  apparatus,  no  peculiar  gas  came 
over.  M.  Chaptal  repeated  his  experiments  with  the 
highly  concentrated  acid,  but  found  that  it  did  not 
freeze  ;  that  the  denfity  of  the  acid  which  he  thought 
froze  mofc  eafily  was  to  the  oil,  of  the  ufual  flrength 
for  fale,  as  from  63  and  65  to  66  ;  and  the  neceflary 
degree  of  cold  about  19  of  Fahrenheit.  Oil  of  vi- 
triol once  melted  will  not  cryflallize  again  with  the 
fame  degree  of  cold. 

M.  More,  a  conllderable  nianufa'5turer  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol at  Hadimont  near  Vervier,  in  the  duchy  of  Lim- 
bourg  in  Germany,  attributes  this  congelation  to  the 
addition  of  nitrous  air.  The  acid  of  vitriol  is  ufuaily 
feparaied  from  fulphur  by  burning  it  in  clofe  veffels  ; 
and  the  air  is  fupplied  by  adding  to  the  fulphur  a 
little  nitre.     He  found,  that  by  mixing;  the  acid,  ca- 


p.ble  of  being  congealed,  v.itli  watir,  or  employing   ConpcU. 
it  for  other  purpofcs,  oiangc-colourtd  fumes,  and  the       ''<">• 

fmdl  of  the  true  riitrous  acid,    were    very    t\idtnt.  * " ' 

\\'hen  this  gas  was  dtilroytd,  no  degree  of  cold  would 
congeal  the  acid,  whatcvtr  was  its  degree  of  concen- 
tration ;  and  the  congelation  was  generally  olfcrvcd 
imincdialtl/ after  the'procci's  by  which  the  acid  was 
obtained. 

Mr  Macqticr  relates,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
Cheiuical  Dictionary,  article  I  itriotk  AciJ,  that  the 
Duke   d'Ayen  had  obferved  the  congelation  of  con- 
centrated vitriolic  acid,  which  had  been  txpofcd  to  a 
cold  exprelfed  by  13  or  14  degrees  below  o  on  Rcau- 
mur's  thermometer  ;  but  that  mixtures,  confifling  of 
one  part  of  the  abovementioned  concentrated   acid, 
with  two  or  more  parts  of  water,  could  not  be  frozen 
by  the  cold  to  which  he  expofcd  them,  till  he  had  di- 
luted the  acid  {q  much  that  its  dcnfity  was  to  that  of 
\yater  as  104'j  to  96  ;  in  which  latter  cafe  of  congela- 
tion it  is  probable  that  the  water  only  was  frozen,  as 
is  the  cafe  in  dilute  folutions  of  falts.     Similar  experi- 
ments were  made  by  M.  de  Morvcau,  and  with  equal 
fuccefs.     Having  produced  an  intenfe  cold  by  pouruig 
fpirit  of  nitre  on  pounded  ice,  he  congealed  a  part  of 
fome  vitriolic  acid  svhich  had  been  previoudy  concen- 
trated ;  but  he  obferved,   that   though  a  very  intenfe 
cold  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  congeal  the  acid  at  firft, 
it  ncverthelefs  remained  congealed  in  much  fmaller  de- 
grees of  cold,  and  that  it  thawed  very  llov-ly.     This 
coincides  with  the  obfervaiions  of  M.  Chaptal  ;  though 
the  latter  obfervcs,  that  there  is  fome  difference  be- 
tween ftrong  oil  of  vitriol  lowered  with  water,  and 
that   produced   of  a  given  ftrength  by  redili cation. 
The  latter  always  has  fome  colour  ;  and  it  will  nor 
dillolve  indigo  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cairy  the  colour 
into  the  ftufl",  though  the  llronger  oil,  diluted  to  the 
fame  degree,  ficceeds  very  well.     Some  obfcrvations 
were  alfo  made  by  Mr  M'Nab  at  Hudfon's  Bay,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  the  I'hil.  Tranf.  for  1786 
by  Mr  Cavcndilli,  at  whofe  dtfire  ihey  luid  been  made. 
Fipm  them  it  appears,  that  a  vitriolic  acid,  whofe  fpe- 
citic  gravity  was  to  that  of  water  as  1S43  to  1000, 
froze  when  expofed  to  a  cold  of  — 1 5°  of  Fahrenheit's 
fcale;  that  another  more  dilute  vitriolic  acid,  confift- 
ingof  629  parts  of  the  former  concentrated  acid,  and 
351   parts  of  water,    congealed  in  a  temperature  of 
— 36  ;   and  that,  when  farther  diluted,  it  was  capable 
of  fullaining  a  mu:li  greater  degree  of  cold  without 
freezing  at  all.     In  thefe  experiments,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  of  Mr  Morveau,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of 
the  acid  did  not  congeal,  but  that  part  of  it  retained 
its  fluidity  ;  and  on  examining  the  flrength  of  that 
which  remained  fluid,  Mr  Cavendifli  found  that  there 
was  very  little  difference  between  it  and  the  other  ; 
whence  he  was  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  reafon  of  this 
congelation  does  not    arife   from   any   difTcrcnce    in 
flrength,  but  on  fome  lefs  obvious  quality,  and   fuch 
as  conftitutes  the  difference  between  common  and  icy 
oil  of  vitriol. 

In  all  the  experiments  hitherto  mnde,  however,  Mr 
Cavendifli  had  found  fome  uncertainty  in  determining 
the  point  of  eafieil  freezing  ;  neither  could  he  deter- 
mine w^hether  the  cold  neceflary  for  congelation  does 
not  increafe  without  any  limitation  in  proportion  to 
the  flrength  of  the  acid.     A  new  fet  of  experiments 
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were  therefore  made  by  Mr  Kier  to  Jetcrniine  this 
piiiiit.  He  had  obkrvcd,  after  a  fevere  froit  at  the 
"  end  of  the  year  17:4  and  bcginuiug  of  17S5,  that 
s  fomc  vitriol!;  acid,  contained  in  a  corked  phial,  had 
congealed,  while  other  bcitlcs  coutainiug  the  fame, 
fomc  Ilronger  and  fome  weaker,  retained  ibcir  iiuidiiy. 
As  the  congelation  was  naturally  imputed  to  the  ex- 
tremity'of  tlie  cold,  he  Wis  aherwards  fiirprifed  to 
find,  when  the  froll  ceafed,  that  the  acid  remained 
congealed  for  many  days,  when  the  temperature  ot  the 
atmofphere  was  fometimes  above  <)o*  of  Fahrenheit ; 
and  when  the  congealed  acid  was  brought  into  a  warm 
room  on  purpofetothawit,  a  thermometer  placed  in  con- 
tact with  itduringitsthawingcontinnedfi;ationaryat45°. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  freezing  and  thawing 
point  of  this  acid  was  nearly  at  45°;  and  accordingly, 
on  cxpofmg  the  liqnor  which  had  been  thawed  to  the  air 
at  the  temperature  of  30°,  the  congelation  again  took 
place  in  a  tew  hours.  From  the  ciicunilldnce  of  other 
prrcels  of  the  fame  acid,  but  of  ditierent  ftrcngths, 
remaining  fluid,  though  they  had  been  expofed  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  cold,  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  there  mull  be  fome  certain  flrcngth  at  Vv'hich  the 
a:id  is  more  difpoied  to  congeal  than  at  any  other. 
The  fpecitic  gravity  of  the  acid  which  had  frozen  was 
to  that  of  water  nearly  as  iSoo  to  1000,  and  that  of 
the  ifronger  acid  which  had  not  frozen  v. as  as  1846 
to  1000,  which  is  the  common  denfity  of  that  ufually 
fold  in  England  ;  and  there  was  not  the  leaft  dilter- 
cnce,  excepting  in  point  of  flrcngth,  between  the  acid 
which  had  frozen  and  that  which  had  not  ;  Mr  Kier 
having  taken  the  acid  fome  weeks  before  vvith  liisown 
hands  from  the  bottle  w  hich  contained  the  latter,  and 
diluted  it  with  water,  till  it  became  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1800. 

To  render  the  experiment  complete,  Mr  Keir  im- 
merfed  feveral  acids  of  ditierent  ftrcngths  in  melting 
fnow,  inftead  of  expofing  them  to  the  air  ;  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  variable,  whereas  that  of  melt- 
ing fnow  was  certain  and  invariable.  Thofe  which 
would  not  freeze  in  ir.elting  fnow  were  afterwards  im- 
merfed  in  a  mixture  of  common  fait,  fnow,  and  wa- 
ter ;  the  temperature  of  which,  though  not  fo  con- 
flant  and  determinate  as  that  of  melting  fnow,  gene- 
rally remained  for  feveral  hours  at  1 8°,  and  was  fome- 
times feveral  degrees  lower.  The  intention  of  adding 
water  to  the  fnow  and  fait  was  to  lelfen  the  intenlity 
of  the  cold  of  this  mixture,  and  to  render  it  more 
permanent  than  if  the  fnow  and  fait  alone  were  mixed. 
The  acids  which  had  frozen  in  melting  fnow  were  hve 
in  number  ;  which  being  thawed  and  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  60*,  were  found  on  examination  to 
have  the  following  fpecific  gravities,  viz.  I  7P6,  1784, 
17S0,  1778,  1775.  Thofe  which  had  not  congealed 
with  the  melting  fnow,  but  which  did  fo  with  the  mix- 
ture of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  were  found,  when 
brought  to  the  temperature  of  60',  to  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing fpecific  gravities,  viz.  1S14,  iSio,  1804,  1794, 
l7go,  1770,  17)0,  1750.  Thofe  which  remained, 
and  would  freeze  neither  in  melting  fnow  nor  in  the 
mixture  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water,  were  of  the  gra- 
vities 1S46,  iS;!9,  181 5,  1745,  1720,  17CO,  1610, 
1551.  From  the  firft  of  thcfe  it  appears,  tliat  the 
-medium  denfity  of  the  acids  which  froze  with  the  na- 
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tural  cold  was  1780  ;  and  from  the  fecond,  thatatiLc    Corgcia- 
denluics  of  1790  and  1770  the  acid  had  been  incapa-       'ion- 

ble  of  freezing  with  that  degree  of  cold.     Hence  it  *■ — *' 

follows,  that  1780  is  nearly  the  degree  of  flrengtli  of 
eafieft  freezing,  and  that  an  iucreufe  or  diminution  of 
that  denfity  cejual  to  -,i,th  of  the  whole,  renders  the 
acid  ineapaDic  of  freezing  \\iih  the  cold  of  melting 
fuow,  though  this  cold  is  tomeihing  above  the  freezing 
point  of  tlie  moll  congcalablc  acid.  Froin  the  ftcond 
it  appears,  liiat  by  applying  a  more  intenfe  cold,  viz. 
that  produced  by  a  mixtiue  of  fnow,  fait,  and  water. 
the  limits  of  the  denlities  of  acids  capable  of  congela- 
tion were  extended  to  about  -,  |,th  above  or  below  the 
point  of  ealieft  freezing  :  and  there  fecms  little  reafon 
to  doubt,  that,  by  greater  augmentations  of  cold, 
thefe  limits  may  be  further  txtenced  ;  but  in  what  ra- 
tio thefe  augmentations  and  cxteiifions  proceed,  can- 
not be  determined  without  many  obfcrvations  made  in 
different  teriiperatnres. 

"  But  (fays  Nr  Keir)  though  it  is  probable  tliat 
the  moll  concentrated  acids  may  be  frozen,  provided 
the  cold  be  lufficieiitly  intenfe,  yet  there  feems  reafon 
to  believe,  that  fomc  of  the  congelations  which  have 
been  obiervcd  in  highly  concentrated  acids,  ha\e  been 
efiefled  in  confequence  of  the  denfity  of  thefe  acids 
being  reduced  nearly  to  the  point  of  cafy  fiecziiig  liy 
their  having  abforbcd  moifture  from  the  air  :  for  the 
Duke  d'Ayen  and  M.  de  Morveau  expofed  their  acids 
to  the  air  in  cups  or  open  veflels  ;  and  the  latter  even 
acquaints  us,  that  on  examining  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  acid  which  had  frozen,  he  fotind  it  to  that  of 
water  as  139  to  74;  which  denfity  being  lefs  than 
that  of  eallefl  freezing,  proves  that  the  acid  he  cm- 
ployed,  and  which  he  had  prcvioufly  concentrated, 
had  been  aftually  wejkencd  during  the  experiment. 
I  have  feveral  times  expofed  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol 
in  open  veffels  in  frofly  weather  ;  and  I  have  fome- 
times, but  not  always,  obferved  a  congelation  to  take 
place.  Upon  feparaiing  the  ccngealed  part,  and  on 
examining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  latter  after  it 
had  thawed,  I  found  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  the 
point  of  ealicfl  freezing.  When  the  congealed  acid 
was  kept  longer  expofed  it  gradually  thawed,  even 
w  hen  the  cold  of  the  air  increafcd  ;  the  reafon  of  w  hich 
is  nor  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  produced  by  the 
moillure  of  the  air  mixing  with  the  acid,  but  princi- 
pally 10  the  diminution  below  the  point  oi  caliell  free- 
zing, which  was  occafioned  by  the  continued  abforp- 
tion  of  nioiflnre  from  the  air,  and  which  rendered  the 
acid  incapable  of  continuing  frozen  without  a  great  in. 
creafc  of  cold, 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  concentration  of  M.  dc 
Morveau's  acid,  at  the  tiine  of  its  congelation,  from 
vvhicli  circumidance  Mr  Cavendilh  infers  generally  that 
the  vitriolic  acid  freezes  more  eafily  as  it  is  more  dcnfc, 
is  not  a  true  prcmife  ;  and  that  therefore  the  inference, 
though  jufily  deduced,  is  invalid.  On  the  contrary, 
there  feems  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  as  the  denfity 
of  the  acids  increafes  beyond  the  point  of  eailefl  free- 
zing, the  facility  of  the  congelation  diminifl:es  ;  at 
kail  to  as  great  denfity  as  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
ob'ain  the  vitriolic  acid  :  for  if  it  were  polliblc  to  di- 
vcfl  it  entirely  of  water,  it  would  probably  affume  a 
folid  form  in  any  temperature  of  the  air. 

"  The 
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"  The  cryftallization  of  the  vitriolic  aciJ  is  more  or 
Icfs  didiiut,  accDrJhig  to  the  llowncls  ol"  the  tbrma- 
■  tion  of  the  cryftals  and  other  favourable  circiimftaiices. 
Sometinics  they  are  very  large,  dillinctly  IhapcJ,  anJ 
hard.  Their  fliape  is  like  thofc  of  the  comiium  mi- 
neral alkali  and  Iclenite  fpar,  but  with  angles  dilfcrciu 
in  dimemions  from  either  of  thcfe.  They  are  folid, 
conlilting  of  ten  faces  ;  of  which  the  two  largefl  are 
equal,  parallel,  and  oppofite  to  each  other  ;  and  are 
oblique-angled  par.illelograins  or  rhomboids,  whofe 
angles  are,  as  near  as  could  be  meafiired,  of  105  and 
75  degrees.  Between  ihefe  two  rhoniboidal  faces  are 
placed  eight  of  the  form  of  trapeziums  ;  and  thus  each 
cryifal  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  compounded  of  two 
equal  and  fimilar  frultums  of  pyramids  joined  together 
by  their  rhomboidal  b.ifes.  They  always  funk  in  the 
tluid  acid  to  the  bottom  of  the  vcifel,  which  Ihowed 
that  their  denlity  was  incrcafcd  by  congelation.  It 
was  attempted  to  determiae  their  fpecilic  gravity  by 
adding  to  tliis  riuid  fome  concentrated  acid,  which 
ihould  make  them  iioat  in  the  liquor,  the  examination 
of  whofe  fpecilic  gravity  Ihould  afcertain  that  of  the 
floating  cryllals;  but  they  vrerc  found  to  fink  even  in 
the  moil  concentrated  acid,  and  were  confcquently 
dcnfer.  Some  of  the  congealable  acid  prevloully  brought 
to  the  freezing  temperature  was  then  poured  into  a 
graduated  narrow  cylindrical  glafs,  up  to  a  certaiii 
mark,  which  indicated  a  fpace  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  200  grains  of  water.  The  glafs  was  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  fnow,  fair,  and  water  ;  and  when  the  acid 
was  frozen,  a  mark  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  glafs 
to  which  it  had  funk.  Having  thawed  the  acid  and 
emptied  the  glafs,  ^it  was  filled  with  water  to  the  mark 
to  whicla  it  had  funk  by  freezing  ;  and  it  was  then  found 
that  15  grains  more  of  water  were  required  to  raife  it 
to  the  mark  cxprelTing  200  grains ;  which  fliows,  that 
the  diminution  of  bulk  fuflained  by  the  acid  in  freezing 

had  been  equal  to of  the  whole.  Computing  from 
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this  datum,  we  fliould  eflimate  the  fpecilic  gravity  of 
the  congealed  acid  to  have  been  1924;  but  as  it  evi- 
dently contained  a  great  number  of  bubbles,  its  real 
fpecific  gravity  mult  have  been  conliderably  greater 
than  the  above  calculation,  and  cannot  ealily  be  deter- 
mined on  account  of  thefe  bubbles.  By  way  of  com- 
parifon,  Mr  Keirobferved  the  alteration  of  bulk  which 
water  contained  in  the  fame  cyliudi'ical  velfel  would 
futFer  by  freezing;  and  found  that  its  cxpaulion  was 
equal  to  about  -^Vth  of  its  bulk.  The  water  had  been 
previously  boiled,  bat  neverthelefs  contained  a  great 
number  of  air  bubbles  ;  fo  that  in  this  refpeft  there  is 
a  conlldcrable  difTercnce  between  the  congelations  of 
water  and  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  though  perhaps  it  may 
arife  principally  from  the  bubbles  of  elalfic  fluid  be- 
ing in  greater  proportion  in  the  one  than  the  other. 
"  Greater  cold  is  produced  by  mixing  fnow  or 
pounded  ice  with  the  congealed  than  with  the  fluid 
vitriolic  acid,  though  the  quantity  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. The  grearell  cold  produced  by  Mr  M'Nab  at 
Hudfon's  Bay,  was  eiFccled  by  mixing  fnow  with  a 
vitriolic  acid  which  had  been  previoudy  congealed  ; 
and  to  this  circumllance  MrCavendifh  imputes  the  in- 
lenlity  of  the  cold,  as  the  liquefaction  both  of  the 
acid  and   the  fnow  had  concurred  in  producing  the 
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fame  effect;   while   in  mixing  iuiid  aciils  with  fnow,    Coiigela- 
the  thawing  of  the  fnow  is  prob;.bly  the  only  prodiic-       ''<">• 
tive  caiife.  ~^       ' 

"  To  compare  the  limes  rcquilite  for  the  liquefac- 
tion of  ice  and  of  congealed  oil  of  vitriol,  two  cqi  al 
and  fimilar  glall'es  were  lilU  d,  one  with  the  congealable 
vitriolic  acid,  tlic  other  with  water ;  and  after  having 
immcrfed  them  in  a  freezing  mixtuie  till  both  were 
congealed  and  reduced  to  tlie  temperature  of  2?.°,  the 
glall'es  were  withdrawn,  wiptd  dry,  and  placed  in  a 
room  where  the  thermometer  Hood  at  62°.  The  ice 
thawed  in  40  minutes,  and  the  acid  in  95;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  thermometer,  which  liood  near 
the  glalfes,  had  rifen  to  64°.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  congealed  acid  requires  more  than  twice  the  time 
for  its  liquefadioii  that  ice  does,  lliough  it  cannot 
thence  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  cold  generated  by 
the  liquefaction  of  the  ice  and  of  congealed  ;xid  are  in 
the  above  proportions  of  the  times,  from  the  following 
conlideratious,  viz.  that  as,  during  the  liqucfailion  of  • 
the  ice,  its  temperature  remains  liaiionary  at  32°,  and 
during  the  liquefaction  of  the  acid,  its  icnperature  re- 
mains about  44  or  45°,  it  appears,  that  the  ice  being 
conliderably  colder  than  the  acid,  will  take  the  heat 
from  the  contiguous  air  much  falter.  By  this  expe- 
riment, how^ever,  we  know  that  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  cold  is  generated  by  the  liquefaftion  of  the  acid; 
and  hence  it  appears  probable,  that  in  producing  cold 
artilicially,  by  mixing  fnow  with  acids  in  very  cold 
temperatures,  it  would  probably  be  iifeiul  to  employ  a 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  proper  denfuy  for  congelation,  and 
to  freeze  it  previoully  to  its  mixture  with  fr:ow.  It 
muft  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  cold  gene- 
rated by  the  mixture  of  thefe  two  frozen  fubflances  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  fums  of  tlie  colds  generated  by  the 
feparate  liquefactions  of  the  congealed  acid  and  ice, 
when  lingly  expofed  to  a  thawing  temperature;  for 
the  mixture  rcfidtiug  from  the  liqucfaclion,  confiiiing 
of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  water  of  the  fnow',  appears 
from  the  generation  of  heat  which  occurs  from  the 
mixture  of  thefe  ingredients  in  a  fluid  (late,  to  be  fub- 
']€&:  to  different  laws  than  thofe  which  rule  either  of 
the  ingredients  feparately. 

"  The  vitriolic  acid,  like  water  and  other  fluids,  is 
capable  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when  cooled  conlider- 
ably below  its  freezing  point.  A  phial  containing 
fome  congealable  vitriolic  acid  being  placed  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fflt,  fnow,  and  water,  a  thermometer  was  foon 
afterwards  immerfed  in  it  while  the  acid  was  yet  fluid, 
on  w?hich  it  quickly  funk  from  50  to  29°.  On  moving 
the  thermometer  in  the  fluid,  to  make  it  acquire  tlic 
exac^  temperature,  the  mercury  was  obferved  fuddtnly 
to  rife  ;  and  on  looking  at  the  acid,  numberlefs  fmall 
cryftals  were  obferved  floating  in  it,  which  had  been 
fuddenly  formed.  The  decree  to  which  the  mercury 
then  rofe  was  461°;  and  at  another  time,  while  the 
acid  was  freezing,  it  Itood  at  45°." 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  infers,  "  i.  That 
the  vitriolic  acid  has  a  point  of  ealieft  freezing,  and 
that  this  is  when  its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  oi  water 
as  1780  to  I  coo.  2.  That  the  greater  or  lefs  difpo- 
fition  to  congelation  docs  not  depend  on  any  other 
circiim.tance  tl^an  the  ftrenijth  of  the  acid.  3.  That 
the  freezing  and  thawing  degree  r,{  the  mod  congeal- 
able acid  is  about  45°  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale.     it  is, 

how'ever. 
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Conjcli-  however,  to'be  obfcrvcd,  iliat  tbis  Jegrcc  is  inferred 
tion  from  the  temperature  indicaietl  by  the  iliermomciers 
i:ninerftd  in  the  freezing  and  thawing  acids  ;  bnt  the 
,  congelation  of  the  fluid  acid  could  never  be  acconi- 
pli.heJ  without  expoling  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  told, 
either  b/  expofin"-  it  to  the  air  in  frolly  weather  or  to 
the  coLl  of  meltinT  fnow.  4.  Like  water,  this  acid 
pollcilcs  the  property  of  retaining  iti  tliiidity  when 
coiiled  fcver.1l  degrees  below  the  freezing  point;  and 
of  rifmg  fuJJenly  to  it  when  its  congelation  is  pro- 
moted by  agitation,  or  by  contact;  even  with  a  warmer 
thermometer.  5.  That,  like  water  and  other  congcla- 
ble  fluids,  the  vitriolic  acid  generates  told  by  its  liqiie- 
faJtion,  and  heat  during  its  congcLuion,  though  the 
quantity  of  tliis  heat  and  cold  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined by  future  experiments.  6.  That  the  acid,  by 
congelaiion,  when  the  circumflances  for  diflinit  cry- 
ftaliizalion  are  favourable,  afl'umes  a  regular  cryftallinc 
form,  a  confiderablc  folidity  and  hardnefs,  and  a  den- 
fity  mack  greater  than  it  pollelled  in  its  fluid  flatc."^ 

Bel'ides  this  fpecies  of  congelation,  tlie  vitriolic  acid 
is  fuhject  to  another,  probably  the  fame  dcfcribed  by 
Bafil  Valentine  and  fome  of  the  older  chemifts.  This 
is  efFeiled  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  even 
■  ri>n.  in  fummer;  and,  according  to  Mr  Keir*,  is  peculiar 
r»-jr/.  vol.  Jo  (ijj^t;  fpecies  of  oil  of  vitriol  which  is  diflillcd  from 
^"^T'  green  vitriol,  and  which  is  pollelled  of  a  fmoking  qua- 
^'  lity  in  a  high  degree  ;    "  for  not    only   the  authors 

(fays  Mr  Knr),  by  wliam  this  congelation  has  been 
obferved,  have  given  this  defcription  of  the  acid  em- 
ployed, but  alfo  the  late  expcrimen-.s  of  Mr  Dollfufs, 
feem  to  fliow  that  this  fmoking  quality  is  elTential  to 
the  phenomenon:  for  neither  the  acid  obtained  from 
vitriol,  when  deprived  by  rcaification  of  its  fmoking 
qu  ility,  nor  the  Englilh  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  known 
to  be  obtained  by  burning  fulphur,  and  which  does 
not  fmokc,  were  found  by  his  trials  to  be  fnfceptible  of 
this  fpecies  of  congelation.  It  may,  however,  be 
worth  the  attention  of  thofe  chemifl;s  who  have  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  this  icy  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it  is  called, 
to  obfervc  more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done,  the 
freezing  temperature  and  the  denfuy  of  the  congealable 
acids  ;  and  to  examine  whether  the  denfity  of  this 
fmoking  acid  alfo  is  conncded  with  ihe  glacial  pro- 
perty. It  fecms  alfo  further  deferving  of  invefl;iga- 
tion,  whether  there  be  not  fomc  analogy  between  the 
cono-elation  of  the  fmoking  oil  of  vitriol  and  the  very 
curious  cryftallization  which  Dr  Prieftley  obferved  in 
a  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  faturated  with  nitrous 
acid  vapours ;  and  whether  this  fmoking  quality  does 
not  proceed  from  fome  marine  or  other  volatile  acid, 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  martial  vitriol  whence 
the  vitriolic  acid  is  obtained." 

Mr  Kcir  alfo  obfervcs,  tjiat  M.  Cornatter  has  ef- 
fefted  the  cryflallization  of  vitriolic  acid,  by  diftilling 
it  with  nitrous  acid  and  charcoal  ;  and  we  can  add 
from  our  own  experience,  that  a  cryflallization  in- 
fi;ant!y  takes  place  on  allowing  the  fumes  of  the  ni- 
trous and  vitriDlic  acids  to  mix  togtiher;  and  this, 
whether  the  former  be  procured  from  martial  vitriol  or 
fulphur,  and  wliether  it  be  in  a  phlogiflicated  flate  or 
not,  concentration  in  both  acids  is  here  the  only  re- 
quilite. 

CONGER,  in  zoology.     SceMuRiNA. 
CO^GEPiIES,   a  Latin  word,  fometimes  ufed  in 


our  language  for  a  collefiion  or  heap  of  fevcral  par-  Corgeftipn 
tides  or  boilits  united  into  one  mafs  or  aggregate.  U 

CONGESTION,  in  medicine,  a  mafs  or  collcaion  .  t^ongo-  ^ 
of  humours,  crowded  together  and  hardened  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  there  forming  a  preternatural 
tumor. 

Congeflion  is  eflccied  by  little  and  little  :  in  which 
it  differs  from  d-'flndi'.::,  wliich  is  more  fudden. 

CONGfARIUM,  CoNGHRY,  among  medalifls,  a 
gift  or  donaiive  rcprcfcnted  on  a  medal.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Latin  congi!:s ;  becaufe  the  lirfl  prc- 
fents  made  to  the  people  of  Rome  conliftcd  in  wine 
and  oil,  whicli  were  mcafured  out  to  them  in  co/;gii. 
The  congiary  was  properly  a  prcfcnt  made  by  the  em-- 
perors  to  ihe  people  of  Rome.  Thofe  made  to  the 
foldiers  were  not  called  congiaries  h\xx.  tioiiati-jci.  The 
legend  on  medals  reprefenting  congiariis,  is,  Coagiariuvi 
or  Lil);raiitas.  Tiberius  gave  a  congiary  of  three  hun- 
dred pieces  of  money  to  each  citizen  :  Caligula  twice 
gave  three  hundred  fcfterces  a  head :  Nero,  wfeofe  con- 
giaries  are  the  firfl  that  we  hnd  reprefented  on  medals, 
gave  four  hundred. 

CONGIUS,  a  liquid  mcafure  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans,  containing  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  or 
the  fourth  of  the  urna,  or  fix  fextarii.  The  congiu* 
in  Englifli  meafurc  contains  2,070,676  folid  inches; 
that  is  feven  pints,  4,942  folid  inches. 

CONGLOBATE  gland.     See  Anatomy. 

CONGLOMERATE  GLAND.     Ibid. 

CoxcLOTtiF.RATE  F/owcrs,  are  thofe  growing  on  a 
branching  foot-ftalk,  to  which  they  are  irregularly 
but  clofcly  connefted.  This  mode  of  inflorefcencc, 
as  Linnxus  terms  it,  is  oppofed  to  that  in  which  the 
flowers  are  irregularly  and  loofcly  fupported  on  their 
foot-flalks,  hence  termed  a  diffufe  fanick*.  The  ogee /«i»4 
term  is  exemplified  in  feveral  of  the  grafles,  particu-  tU. 
larly  in  fome  fpecies  of  the  foa^  fcfcue  grafs,  and  a- 
groftis. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  gluing  or  faflening 
any  two  bodies  together  by  the  intromiffion  of  a  third, 
whofe  parts  are  unftuous  and  tenacious,  in  the  nature 
of  ghie.     See  Glue. 

CONGO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Zair,  or  Zarah,  which  divides  it 
from  Loanga  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Danda,  which 
I'eparates  it  from  Angola;  on  the  eafl  by  the  king- 
doms of  Fnngono  and  Mctamba,  and  the  burnt  moun- 
tains of  the  fun,  thofe  of  chryflal  or  falt-petre  and  fil- 
ver,  or  (according  to  Anthony  Cavazzi,  a  late  travel- 
ler into  thofe  pans)  by  the  moutains  of  Boanza,  Ber- 
bela,  and  the  great  mountain  of  Chilandia  or  Aqui- 
londa ;  and  on  the  well;  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  called  the  Ethiopic  fea,  or  the  fea  of  Congo.  Ac- 
cording to  thefe  limits,  Congo  Proper  extends  about 
three  degrees  from  north  to  fouth;  lying  between  6" 
and  9°  S.  Lat. ;  but  widens  in  its  breadth  inland, 
by  the  courfe  of  the  river  Zair,  which  runs  winding 
above  two  degrees  more  to  the  north.  Its  length 
from  eafl:  to  wcfl.  is  very  micertain,  as  no  obfervations 
have  been  taken  of  the  exad  fuuation  of  thofe  moun- 
tains which  bound  it.  a 

The  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  affords  but  few  inte-  HJftoryni 
refling  particulars.     Before  its  difcovery  by  the  For-  f'^'Y"  "" 
tuguefc,  the  hiflory  is  altogether  uncertain  and  fabu- 
lous, as  the  inhabitjiitB  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
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Consn.    letters  and  learning.     So  litile  were  tlicy  acquainted 

-^ with  chronology,  that  it  is  fiid  ihey  did  not  even  di- 

flin  Juiih  between  d;iy  and  night ;  much  lei's  coiilu  they 
comp.ue  their  time  by  moons  or  years;  and  theielorc 
could  remember  palt  tranfaCtions  only  by  faying  they 
happened  in  I'lich  a  king's  reign. 

The  coantry  was  dill-overtd  by  the  Portiigiiele  in 
14S4.  The  difcoverer  was  named  Diego  Lam,  an 
expert  and  bold  failor.  He  was  very  well  received 
by  the  natives,  and  fent  fome  ot  his  men  with  pre- 
I'ents  to  the  king;  but  they  being  detained  by  unex- 
pected accidents  beyond  the  proinifed  time  of  their 
return.  Cam  was  obliged  to  fail  away  wiihojt  them, 
and  took  with  him  four  young  Coiigoefc,  as  hollages 
for  the  fifety  of  his  countrymen.  1  hefe  he  laugiit 
the  Portuguefe  hnguige,  in  which  they  made  luc!i 
progrefs  that  king  John  wiS  highly  plcalcd,  and  lent 
them  back  next  year  to  Congo  with  rich  prelents; 
charging  them  lo  exhort  their  monarch,  in  his  name, 
to  become  1  convert  to  the  Chriltian  religion,  and  to 
permit  it  to  be  propagated  thro  igh  his  dominions.  A 
firm  alliance  was  coiicluded  between  the  two  monarch^;, 
^\•hich  continues  to  this  day,  though  not  withotit  foaie 
interruptions,  to  which  the  Portuguefe  thcmfclves  have 
given  occaUon  more  than  the  natives. 

Any  particular  account  we  have  of  this  kingdom, 
reds  almolt  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Anthony  Ccvaz- 
zi,  the  traveller  abovementioned.  Ke  was  a  capu- 
chin-friar,  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  was 
lent  mifliouary  into  ihuic  ^ii:ii  cL'  jroliiga/ida fide,  in 
the  year  1654,  and  arrived  at  Congo  the  fame  year. 
During  his  llay  there,  his  zeal  to  make  converts  made 
him  travel  through  all  thefe  different  kingdoms  ;  and 
tlie  credit  he  gained,  as  well  as  the  great  employments 
he  w^as  intruded  with,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  in- 
forming liinifelf  of  every  thing  relating  to  them  with 
great  exadncfs.  The  extent  and  fituation,  however, 
he  could  not  polliblyafcertain,  fr.r  want  otinllrumcnts, 
nor  hath  this  deled  been  fince  fupplicd.  According 
to  him,  the  dominions  of  Congo  extended  a  great  deal 
further  caftward  and  fouthward  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chrifliani;y  than  afterwards;  a  great  number 
of  the  dates  that  were  under  the  Congoefe  nionarchs, 
cither  as  fubjecls,  or  tributary,  having  withdrawn 
their  allegiance  out  of  dillike  to  them  on  that  accuunt. 
Not  content  with  oppofmg  the  officers  and  troops 
that  came  annually  to  raife  the  tribute  impofed  by 
the  king,  they  made  fuch  frequent  and  powerful  in- 
curlions  into  his  dominions,  that  they  obliged  liira  to 
draw  his  forces  nearer  the  centre  of  Congo  to  pre- 
vent an  invalion  ;  by  which  means  the  kingdom,  from 
an  extent  of  6co  leagues,  was  reduced  to  lefs  than  one 
6  haK. 
Account  of  Congo  Proper  being  lltuated  within  the  torrid  zone, 
the  climate  is  liable  to  exceihve  heats:  as  it  lies  on  the  fouthern 
indfcalbns.  lide  of  the  eq.iinocfial,  the  feafons  are  of  cuurfe  oppo- 
lite  to  ours.  They  reckon  only  two  principil  feafons, 
the  fummer  and  wi!iter  ;  the  former  begins  in  October, 
and  continues  till  February  or  March  ;  during  which 
time  the  fan's  rays  dart  with  fuch  force,  that  the  at- 
mofpheie  appears  to  an  European  to  be  in  a  flame. 
The  excelTu  e  heat,  how  ever,  is  mitigated  by  the  equal 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  as  well  as  by  the  winds, 
breezes,  rains,  and  dews.  The  winter  takes  up  the 
other  part  of  the  year;  and  is  faid  by  the  natives  to 
EL  Vol.  V. 
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be  proportionally  cold,   though  to  an  European  it  would     Corg*. 

appear  hot.     1  hefe  two  Icafons  they  divide  iiito  lix  ' ^— — ' 

Iciier  ones,  viz.  INJalfanza,  Neafu,  Lcundi,  ^>uitoniLo, 
iJiiiliifo,  and  (^libaugala. 

Mallanza  begins  with  the  month  of  Odober,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  their  I'piing.  The  rains  begin  to 
fall  at  that  time,  and  continue  during  the  next  two, 
and  fjinttimes  three,  months.  When  ihcy  elo  (o,  the 
low  lands  are  coniiiiouly  overflowed  by  the  extraor- 
dinary floods,  and  all  their  corn  carried  oft".  A  dif- 
adcr  of  this  kind  is  commonly  followed  by  a  famine  ; 
lor  the  lazy  inhabitants  take  no  care  to  lay  up  any 
provilions,  aliiiough  fuch  niisfort.,ncs  liappenvtry  fre- 
quently. 'Ihis  firlt  feafon  they  reckon  conimtnces  it 
the  time  the  plants  begin  10  fpriiig. 

The  lecond  feafon,  Kealu,  begins  about  the  end  of 
January,  when  ihe  produce  of  ilieir  lands  has  arrived 
at  its  full  height,  and  wants  but  a  few  days  of  being 
ripened  for  harved.  This  liid  crop  is  no  fooner  ga- 
thei-ed  in,  than  they  fuw  their  flelds  afrelh,  their  land 
commonly  yielding  them  two  harveds. 

The  third  and  lourth  feafons,  called  Faiud't  and 
Q^!!lombo,  are  frequently  blciuiid  together  towards 
the  luidd'e  of  March,  when  the  more  gentle  rains  be- 
gin to  fall,  and  contiiuie  to  do  fo  till  the  month  of 
May.  Thefe  two  feafons  are  dillinguilhed  by  the 
greater  orlcflcr  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  during  that 
interval.  Duringthercd  of  the  time,  the  airis  cither 
very  clear,  hot,  and  dry  ;  or  the  clouds  being  over- 
charged with  eleClric  matter,  burd  out  into  the  moil 
terrible  thunders  and  lightnings,  without  yielding  the 
lead  drop  of  rain,   though  they  feem  loaded  v\  ith  it. 

The  two  lad,  viz.  the  ti!'''^''°  ^"^  ^iiibangala, 
make  up  their  fhort  winter,  which  conlids  not  in  froll 
or  fnow,  but  in  dry,  blading  winds,  which  drip  the 
earth  of  all  its  verdure,  till  the  next  Malfanza  begins 
to  rcdore  them  to  their  former  bloom. 

They  now  divide  their  year  into  twelve  lunar 
months,  and  begin  it  in  Septeuiber.  They  have  alfo 
weeks  confiding  of  four  days  only,  the  lad  of  which 
is  their  fabbath  ;  and  on  it  they  religioully  abdain  from 
every  kind  of  W'Ork.  This  practice,  the  compilers  of 
the  Univerfal  Hidory  conjeiSure  to  have  arilen  from  Natives  ex- 
the  extreme  lazinefs  for  which  this  people,  and  in-  cefTnclyin- 
deed  all  the  African  nations,  are  fo  remarkable.  To  doknt. 
this  Ihameful  indolence  alfo  is  to  be  afcribed  the  little 
produce  they  reap  from  their  lands,  w  hile  the  Portu- 
guefe fettled  among  them,  who  are  at  more  pains  in 
the  cultivation  of  theirs,  enjoy  all  manner  of  plenty. 
The  natives,  however,  had  rather  run  the  rifk  of  tlie 
mod  terrible  famines,  than  be  at  the  tenth  part  of  the 
labour  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  take.  They  feem  to 
think  it  below  them  to  ufe  any  other  cxercifes  than 
thofe  of  dancing,  leaping,  hunting,  tb.ooting,  S:c. ;  the 
red  of  their  time  they  fpend  in  fmoking,  and  down- 
right idleutfs,  committing  the  laborious  part  of  their 
houfehold  affairs  to  their  llaves,  or,  in  want  of  them, 
to  their  wives.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
thefe  poor  creatures  toi'ing  in  the  fields  and  woods 
with  a  child  tied  to  their  backs,  and  fainting  under 
their  excelfive  labour  and  heavy  b'irdens,  or  (which 
is  dill  worfc)  hunger  and  third.  \S  hat  is  yet  more 
dirpridngly  (hameful  is,  that  though  they  have  plenty 
of  domedic  animals  which  they  might  eadly  make  ufe 
of  for  cultivating  their  grounds,  and  for  other  labori- 
S  s  ous 
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Congo,    oiis  fcrvices,  ami  chough  they  fee  the  Portuguefe  do  it 

' ' '  ever/  day  to  great  advantage  ;  yet  they  will  rather  fee 

their  tender  females  fink  under  their  toil  and  labour, 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  breeding  up  any  of  thefe  ufe- 
8         ful  creatures  to  their  affiflance. 
Vegetables       The  ground  produces  variety  of  grain,   but  no  corn 
j.roducedin  or  rice  except  what  is   cultivated  by  the  Portuguefe. 
Congo.       Their  maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  grows  very  llrong,  and 
is  well  laden.     This,  being  well  ground,  they  make 
into  bread,  or  boil  with  water  into  a  kind  of  pap.     Of 
this  they  have   four  kinds  ;  one  of  which  relembling 
what  we   call  French  wheat,  is  produced  in  plenty, 
and  makes  fome  amends  for  the  want  of  indurtry  in 
the  people.     They  cultivate  alio  a  variety  of  the  peale 
and  bean  kind  :  but  what  they  chielly  live^  upon,  as 
molt  fuitable  to  their  lazy  difpofiiion,  is  a  kind  01  nut, 
ike  our  filbvrJs,  which  full  to  the  ground  ofthem- 
felvcs,  and  are  to  be  found  every  where  ;  every  nut 
that  falls  to  the  ground  producing  a  new  Ihrub  next 
year.     Thty  have  fcarcely  any  fruit-trees  but  v.=hat 
have  been  brought  thither  by  the  P.irtuguele.     They 
have  various  forts  of  palm-trees,  ufeful  both  by  their 
fruit,  leaves,  and  their  juice,  which  is  eafdy  converted 
into  wine  ;   alfo  by  affording  a  kind  of  oil  with  which 
they  drefs  their  victuals,  though  the  Europeans  ufe  it 
only  to  burn  in  their  lamps.     They  have  alfo  a  vaft 
number  of  plants  and  Ihrubs,  which  it  would  be  im- 
pofuble  to  dcfcribe  or  enumerate.     Wheat  is  the  only 
thing  that   the  ground   will  not   produce.     It  puflies 
forth,  indeed,  the  flraw  and  the  ear ;  the  former  of 
which  grows  high  enough,  we  are  told,  to  hide  a  man 
•       onhorfcback,  but  the  latter  is  empty,  without  one  grain 
iit  for  ufe.     Father  Labat,  however,  who  had  lived  a 
confiderable  time  in  fome  of. the    American  illands, 
where  he  had  obferved  the  fame  thing,  tells  us,  that 
he  had  the  curiolity  to  examine  thofe  ears  more  care- 
fully and  had  found  fome  few  grains  ;   and  that,  ha- 
ving fowed  them  afrefli,  they  produced  very  long  ears, 
fuirof  large  heavy    grain.     Whence  he  conjectures, 
that  if  the  Portuguefe  had  tried  the  fame  experiment 
in  their  African  fettlements,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
Hazardouf       In  the  low  lands  the  grafs  grows  fo  high,  rank, 
travelUng.   and  thick,  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  moft  dangerous 
receptacles  for  wild  beads,  ferpents,  and  other  venom- 
ous infefts  :  on  this  account  travelling  is  exceeding- 
ly hazardous,  as  they  have  few  beaten  roads  in  the 
wliole   countiy,  and  travellers  are  obliged   to  march 
over  it  through  vaft  plains,   in  continual  danger  of  be- 
inp-  devoured    or  (tnng  to  death  ;  to  fay  nothing   of 
the   manifold  difeafes  produced  by  the  unwholefome 
dews  with  which  the  grafs  is  covered  during  fome  part 
of  the  day.     The    only  method  of  guarding  againlt 
all  thefe  evils  eifc5tually,  is  by  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs 
in  the  hot  weather,  when  it  is  quite  parched  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun  :  but  even  this  cannot  be  done  v-'ith- 
oat  the  greatett  danger ;  bccaufe  both  the  wild  beafts 
and    venomous  reptiles,    being  roufed  out    of  their 
places  of  retirement,   will  ily  furioully  at  thofe  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  way.     In  this  cafe  there  is  no 
paTibility  of  efcaping,  but  by  climbing  up  the  higlielt 
trees,  or  defending  one's  felf  by  fire-arms  or  other 
weapo:is.     In  fich'  emergcn-ies,  the  natives  h.ave  a 
much  better  chance  than  the  Europeans  ;  the  former 
bein^  able  to  climb  trees  with  furprifmg  fwifinefs  ; 


w'hilc  the  latter  mufl.  be  alhlled  with    rope-ladders,    Congo. 
which  they  commonly  caui'e  their  blacks  to  carry  about  '"      "       ' 
with  them,    and  to  go  up  and  fallen  to  one  of  the 
branches.  j^ 

The  liowers  are  here  exceedingly  beautiful  and  nu-  Great  va- 
merous.     Almoft  every  field  and  giove  yields  a  much  riety  of 
nobler  profped  than  the  European  gardens  can  boafl  flowers, 
of,  notwithflaiiding  the  pains  beftowed  on  their  culti- 
vation.    The   flowers  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
the  prodigious  variety  of  their  colours,  but   the  vafl 
quantity  of  heads  which  grow  upon  one  flalk.     In 
the  day-time,  indeed,  they  feem  to  have  lofl  theirna- 
tural  fragrancy ;  that  b:ing  in  fome  meafure  exhaled 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  but  this  is  amply  compenfatcd 
after  its  fettirg,  and  more  cfpecially  a  little  before  its 
rifiag,  when  their  fweet.iefs  is  again  condenfed,  nnd 
revived  by  the  coldncfs  and  dews  of  the  night,  after 
which  they  exhale  their  various  refreftiing  (cents  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  ours.    The  lilies,  which  there 
grow  naturally  in  the  fields,  valkys,  and  woods,  excel 
thofe  of  our  gardens,  not  only  in  their  extreme  white- 
nefs,  but  nmch  more  in  a  delightful  fragrancy,  wiihoiit 
offending  the  head,  as  the  European  lilies  do  by  their 
faintifh  Iwcetnefs.     The  tulips  which  there  grow  wild, 
though  generally  called  1-  erfic,  have  fomething  fo  fur- 
prifingly  charming  in  the  variety  and  combination  of 
their  colours,  that  they  dazzle  the  eyes  of  an  intenfe 
bcliolder  :  neither  do   their   flowers    grow  fingly  as 
with  us,  but  tenor  twelve  upon  one  flalk;  and  wiih 
this  double  advantage,  that  they  difFufe  a  very  revi- 
ving and  agreeable  fwectnefs,  and  continue  much  long- 
er in  their  full  bloom.     Of  ihe  fame  nature  are  their 
tuberofes,  hyxcinths,  and  other  native  flowers  ;  which 
Ipring  up  in  vaft   groups   of  100  and  200  from  one 
root,  chough  fomewhat  fmaller  than  ours  ;  fome   of 
them  finely  variegated,  and   all  of  them   yielding  an 
agreeable  fmcll.     The  rofes,   jeflaniines,  and    other 
exotics  brought  thither  from  Europe  or  America,  come 
up  likcwifc  in  great  perfeftion  ;   but  require  a  conftant 
fupply  of  water,  and  diligent  attendance,  to  prevent 
them    from  degenerating.     The  American  jefiamine, 
in  particular,  inflead  of  fnigle  flower.=;,  will  grow  up  by 
dozens  in  a  bunch  :   fome  of  them  of  anexquifite  white, 
and  others  of  the  colour  of  ihe  moft  vivid  iiie.  11 

A  vaft  variety,  of  animals  of  different  kinds  are -^ninials  of 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo;  the  chief  of  which  ^1^'""' 
are  the  elephant.  This  creature  is  moftly  found  in  the  *" 
province  of  Bamba,  which  abounds  with  woods,  pa- 
fture,  and  plenty  of  water;  the  elephants  delighting 
much  to  bathe  themfelves  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  commonly  go  in  troops  of  an  hundred  or  more ; 
and  fome  of  them  are  of  fuch  a  monflrous  fize,  that 
we  are  told  the  print  of  their  hoof  hath  meafured 
four,  nay/r-cf/;,  fpans  in  diameter.  From  the  hair  of 
their  tails,  and  that  of  fome  other  animals,  the  na- 
tives, cfpecially  the  women,  weave  themfelves  col- 
lars, bracelets,  girdles,  &c.  with  variety  of  devices 
and  figures,  which  denote  their  quality;  and  arc  in 
fuch  efleem,  that  the  hair  of  two  elephants  tails  is 
fuScient  to  buy  a  Have.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
the  natives  have  not  the  art  of  taming  them,  but  are 
obliged  to  fend  fome  of  their  brave  ft  and  ftouteft  men 
to  hunt  them  in  the  woods;  which  is  not  done  with- 
out great  labour  and  danger,  they  being  here  ex- 
ceedingly fierce.     The  moll  common  way  of  hunting 
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Copno.    them  is  by  digging  deep  holes  in  tlie  ground,  the  top 
*"~'^'~^' of  which  they  cover  with  branches  mid  leaves,  as  is 
pradiied  in  moll    pans  of  Alia. 

Lioas,  leopirds,  tigers,  wolves,  and  other  hearts  of 
prey,  abound  litre  in  great  plenty,  and  do  much  da- 
mage. Here  are  alio  a  vail  variety  of  monkeys  of  all 
fizes  aUi]  (hapes.  The  zebra,  well  known  for  its  ex- 
trems  beiraty  andfwiftnefi,  ii  alfo  met  with  in  this  conn- 
try.  They  have  alfo  a  variety  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
alfes  ;  but  the  Ja/ii-i  fecms  to  be  an  animal  peculiar  to 
this  kingdom.  It  is  Ihapcd  and  coloured  much  like  an 
ox,  though  not  fo  large.  Its  fliiii  is  commonly  bought 
by  the  Portugucfe,  and  fent  into  Germany  to  be  tan- 
ned and  made  into  targets,  which  are  then  called  duntes. 
The  natives  make  life  of  their  raw  hide  dried  to 
make  their  ihields  ;  which  are  fo  tough  that  no  arrow 
or  dart  can  pierce  them  ;  and  they  are  alfo  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  body.  The  creature  is 
vaflly  f.vift  ;  and  when  wounded,  will  follow  the  fcent 
or  fmolce  of  the  gunpowder  with  fuch  fury,  that  the 
hunter  is  obliged  to  climb  up  a  tree  with  all  polFible 
fpeed  ;  and  this  retreat  he  always  takes  care  to  fecure 
before  he  ventures  to  fire.  The  wounded  bead  finding 
its  enemy  out  of  its  reach,  flays  for  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  and  will  not  flir  from  it  ;  of  which  the 
hunter  taking  the  advantage,  difpatches  it  with  re- 
peated Ihots.  The  forells  of  Congo  alfo  fwarra  with 
wild  dogs,  who,  like  the  wolves,  prey  upon  the  tame 
cattle,  and  are  fo  fierce  that  they  will  attack  armed 
men.  Their  teeth  are  exceeJing  keen  and  fliarp  ; 
they  never  bark,  but  make  a  dreadful  howling  when 
u  famiihed  or  in  purfuit  of  their  prey. 
Birds.  Thii  country  alfo  abounds   with  all  the  difFcrent 

kinds  of  birds  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  warm  cli- 
mates. One  fort,  which  they  call  birds  of  mufic,  is 
greatly  efleemcd,  infomuch  that  perfons  of  the  higheft 
rank  have  from  time  immemorial  taken  the  greatefl 
delight  in  keeping  them  in  cages  and  aviaries  for  the 
fake  of  their  f  irpriling  melody.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Congoefeare  fuperllitious  to  the  laft  degree,  there 
are  feveral  kinds  of  birds  which  they  look  upon  as 
ominous,  and  are  fo  terrified  at  the  light  or  hearing 
of  thein,  that  if  they  were  going  to  enter  upon  ever  lo 
momentous  an  expedition,  if  they  were  met  in  coun- 
cil, or  going  to  engage  an  enemy  with  ever  fo  great 
an  advantage,  the  flight  or  cry  of  fuch  birds  would 
throw  them  into  a  general  panic,  and  difperfe  them  in 
the  utmofl  hafle  and  confulion.  The  molt  dreadful  of 
the  ominous  kind  are  the  crows,  ravens,  bats,  and 
owls.  The  great  owl  is  the  moll  terrible  of  all,  and 
lo  him  they  give  the  name  of  kariem  pemba,  by  which 
words  they  likewife  denote  the  devil. 

Filh  of  different  kinds  abound  on  the  coalls  of  Con- 
go in  great  numbers  ;  but  the  inland  parts  are  infefled 
with  fuch  numbers  of  ferpents,   fcorpions,  and  other 
venomous  infers  as  are  perhaps  fufficient  to  overba- 
13        lance  every  natural  advantage  wc  have  yet  mentioned. 
Ants  very    The  moll  pernicious  and  dangerous  kind  arc  the  ants  ; 
dange.-ous.  ^j.-  which  they  reckon  no  lefs  than  fix  feveral  fpecies  of 
different  colours  and  fizes  ;  all  of  them  formidable  on 
account  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  and  the  mifchief 
they  do  not  only  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  to  men 
and  beafls  ;  whom  they  will  furround  in  the  night  time, 
and  devour  even  to  the  very  bone.     It   is    a  common 
pradice,  we  are  told,  to  condemn  peifons  guilty  of 


fjme  atrocious  crimes  to  be  ftripped  naked,  tied  hand      Con-ro. 

and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  hole  where  theft  infects  ' "^ 

fwarm  ;  where  they  are  furc  to  be  devoured  l)y  them 
in  lefs  than  24  hours  to  the  viry  bones.  But  crimi- 
nals are  not  the  only  perfons  who  are  in  dan^rcr  trcm 
the  jaws  of  thefe  little  devouring  infedts.  People  may 
be  attacked  by  them,  as  we  have  already  hiuttu,  in  tlic 
nighttime,  and  while  they  are  deeping  in  tlitir  beds. 
This  obliges  the  natives  to  be  careful  where  they 
lie  down,  and  to  kindle  a  fmall  fire,  or  at  leaft  to  ha-.c 
a  circle  of  burning  hot  embers  round  their  beds.  This 
caution  is  flill  more  necell'ary  in  tlie  country  villages 
and  hamlets,  where  perfons  are  otherwife  in  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  millions  of  them  in  tlie  dead  of  the 
night.  In  I'uch  a  cafe,  the  only  expe;iient  to  fave  one's 
felfis  to  jump  upas  fbon  as  one  feels  the  bite,  to  Lru/ii 
them  offwith  all  poihbic  fpecd,  and  then  at  once  to  ftt 
the  houfe  on  fire.  The  danger  is  flill  greaterin  tra- 
velling through  the  country  where  a  ptribn  is  often 
obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  on  the  bare  ground  : 
and  may  be  overtaken  during  the  heat  of  tlie  day  with 
fuch  profound  llecp,  as  not  to  be  wakened  by  thefe  di- 
minutive animals  till  they  have  made  thtir  v.  ay  through 
the  ikin  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe  nothing  will  prevent  their 
devouring  a  man  alive,  thougli  there  were  ever  lo 
many  hands  to  aflill  him.  In  fuch  incredible  quantities 
do  thefe  creatures  abound,  notw  ithflaiuliug  the  great 
numbers  of  monkeys  who  are  continually  ferreting  the 
ants  out  of  their  retreats,  and  feed  upon  them  with 
the  ntmofl  avidity.  This  can  only  be  afcribed  to  the 
natural  laziiufs  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants ; 
which  is  fuch,  that  they  not  only  negkfl  to  rid  their 
lands  of  them  by  proper  cultivation,  but  willfifFer  their 
houfes,  nay  even  their  very  churches,  to  be  undermined 
by  them.  Another  kind  of  thefe  dcflruclive  vermin  lie 
fo  thick  upon  the  paths  and  highways,  that  a  perfoii 
cannot  walk  without  treading  upon,  and  having  his 
legs  and  thighs  almoft  devoured  by  them.  A  iliird  fort 
of  a  white  and  red  colour,  but  very  fmall,  will  gnaw 
their  way  through  the  hardcfl  wood,  penetrate  into  a 
flrong  chefl,  and  in  a  little  while  devour  all  ijic 
cloths,  linen,  and  every  thing  that  is  in  it.  A  fourth 
fort,  fmall  and  black,  leave  a  mofl  intolerable  flench 
upon  every  thing  they  touch  or  crawl  o\  er,  whe- 
ther cloths  or  houfehold-flufF,  which  are  not  eafily 
fweetened  again;  or  if  they  pafs  over  viduals,  iluv 
are  entirely  fpoiled.  A  fifth  fort  harbour  chicfiv  oil 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  ;  and  if  a  man  chance 
to  climb  up  thither  to  fave  himfelf  from  a  Viild  jjeaft, 
he  is  fo  tormented  by  them,  that  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  the  jaws  of  the  one  could  make  him  endure  the 
flings  of  the  other.  A  fixth  fort  is  of  the  flying  kind  ; 
and  is  probably  one  of  the  former  kinds,  that  live 
wholly  under  ground,  till  nature  furniflies  them  with 
wings.  After  this,  they  rife  in  fuch  fwarms  as  darken 
the  air,  and  would  make  terrible  havoc  among  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  did  not  the  natives  come  out 
againfl  them  in  whole  companies,  and  by  dint  of  flaps, 
and  other  flat  weapons,  knock  them  down  by  myriads, 
and  then  laying  them  in  heaps,  fet  fire  to  theirwin"-s, 
which  half  broils  them  for  food.  Amidfl  all  this  va- 
riety of  pernicious  infcfts,  however,  they  have  one 
fpecies  of  a  more  friendly  and  profiiai>Ie  Kind,  viz. 
the  induflrious  bee,  which  furnilhes  the  inhabitants 
with  honey  and  wax  in  fuch  plenty,  that  there  is 
S  2  s  fcarcc 
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Congo,     fcarce  a  hollow  t.ee,  cliU  of  a  rock,  or  chop  of    the 

* ^ ■  cinh,   ill  which  their  comos  are   not  found  in  great 

14        qiuniities. 
Congo  ve  ■       With  refpcfl  to  the  populoufnefs  of  the  kingdom  of 
rypojiulous  Congo,  fume  authors,  writing  cither  from  luere  conjec- 
ture, or  at  bed  precarious  inferences,  have  rcpreitnted 
it  aj  thinly  peopled.     The  accounts  of  the  milliunarics 
and  Portugutfe,    however,     are  direftly    oppolite   to 
thefe.     They  found  the  country  for  the  moll  part  co- 
vered vi'ith  towns  and  villages,  and  thclcfwarming  with 
inhabitants;  the  cities  well  tilled  with  people,  parti- 
cularly tlie  metropolis,  which  is  faid  to  contain  above 
50,000  fouls.     The    provinces,    though    not  equally 
populous,  yet  in  the  whole  make  up  fuch  an  amount, 
^;  plainly  proves,  that  what   is  warning  in  the  one  is 
amply  niade  up  by  the  other.     We  are  told,  that    the 
-    d.ichy  of  Bamba  is  Rill  able  to  raife  200,0  ofighling 
men,  and  was  formerly  in  a  condition  to  railc  double 
that  number  ;  and  that  the  army  of  the  king  of  Congo, 
in  the  year  166  j,  eanlilled  of  900,000  fighting  men, 
who  were  attended  by  an  infinite  number  of   women, 
children,  aui  llaves.     The  numbers  of    the   Congoefe 
will  appear  the  more  credi(>le,  when  we   confider  the 
extreme  fecundiry  of  their  women,  the  hardincfs  with 
which  they  bring  up  their  children,  and  thelloutnefs 
and  hcalthinefs  of  tlieir  men.     In  fome  villages,  if  the 
miinonaries  are  to  be  credited,  the  number  of  children 
is  fo  great,  that  a  father  will  part  with  one  or  two, 
for  any  commodity  he  wants,  or  even  for  fometriding 
biwble  he  fancies  ;  fo  that  the  number  of  flaves  they 
fell  abroad  feldom  amounts,  c'jvniiiiiubus  aiinis,  to  lefs 
J,         tiian  1 5,000  or  16,000. 
Con  'otfc         There  is  fcarce  a  nation  on  eanh  that  have  a  higher 
havc'ahigh  opinion  of  tliemfelves  or  their  country,  than  the  Con- 
opinion  of    goefe,  or  that  is  more  hardened  agaiiiU  all  conviction 
tlicmfflvcs.  [o  tj,e  contrary,  from  reafon,  experience,  or  the  moft 
impartial  comparifon  with  other  countries  in    Europe 
or  Afia.     Indeed,  it  is  impoiFible  they  fitould  think 
otherwife,  when  it  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  their 
belief,  that  the  refl  of  the  world  was  the  work  of  an- 
gels,  but  that  the  kingdom  of  Congo,    in  its  full  and 
ancient  extent,  was  the  handywork  of  the    Supreme 
Architect  ;   and  mull  of  courfe  have  vafl  prerogatives 
and  ajvantages  over  all   others.     When  told    of  the 
magniticence  of  the  European  and  Ailatic  courts,  their 
immenfe  revenues,  the  grandeur  of  their  palaces  and 
edifices,  the  richnefsandhappiuersofthcirfubjeds,  the 
great  progrefs  they  have  made  in  the  arts  and  Iciejtces, 
to  which  their  co'.intry  is  wholly  a  ft  ranger,  they  cool- 
ly anfwer,  that  all  this  comes  vafhly  fliort  of  the  dig- 
nity and  fplendor  of  the  kings  and  kingdom  of  Congo  ; 
and  that  there  can  be  but  one  Congo  in  the  world,  to 
the  happinefs  of  wUofe  monarch   and  people    all    the 
refl  were  created  to  contribute,  and  to  whofe  treafnry 
the  fcaand  rivers  pay  their  conftant  tribute  of  'zimbis 
(or  iliells,  which  are  their  current  coin)  ;  whilflother 
princes  muil  condefcend  to  enrich  tliemfelves  by  dig- 
ging through  rocks  and  monnt:dns,  to  coine  at  the  ex- 
crements of  the  earth,  fo  they  (lylc   gold    and    filver 
which  are  in  fuch  requeft  amongother  nations.     Ac- 
cordini:;ly,  they  imagine,  that  the  nations  which  come 
to  traffic  with  them,  are  forced  to  that  fervile  employ- 
ment by  tlieir  poverty  and  the  badnefs  of    their  coun- 
try,  rather  than  induced  to  it   by   luxury  or  avarice  ; 
whilfl  they  themfclves  can  indulge  their  natural  indo- 


lence or  (loth,  though  attended  v\iih  the  mofl  pinching     Congo- 
poverty,  rather  tlian  difgrace  the  dignity  ot  their  blood  ' ^—^ 

by  the  leall  effort  of  induflry,  which,   how   laudable  „■■.   ■„  .. 

J  L         ,2    ■   1  r  ■      1      I      J  11  1     1  heirfloth, 

and  benehciallocver,   is  looked  upon  by  them  as  only  p^jj^    j^^' 

a  lelfer  degree  ot  llavery.  But  though  they  generally 
elleem  it  fb  much  below  their  dignity  to  apply  to  any 
ufeful  work,  they  think  it  no  difgrace  to  beg  or  Ileal. 
W  iih  rcfpcct  to  the  firll,  ihey  are  faid  to  be  the  moft 
lliamelefs  and  importunate  beggars  in  the  world.  They 
w  ill  take  no  denial,  fparc  no  crouching,  lying,  prayers, 
to  obtain  v\hat  they  want,  nor  curies  and  ill  language 
w  hen  fent  away  without  it.  With  regard  to  the  lall, 
they  deem  no  theft  unlawful  or  fcandalous,  except  it 
be  committed  in  a  private  manner,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  perfon  wronged.  It  is  cfieeined  a  piece 
of  bravery  and  gallantry  to  wrench  any  thing  from 
another  by  violence  ;  and  this  kind  of  theft  is  fo  com- 
mon, not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  alfo  among  the 
g;eai  ones,  that  they  make  no  fcruple,  iji  their  travels 
from  place  to  place,  to  feize  not  only  upon  all  the 
provilions  they  meet  with  in  towns  and  villages,  but 
upon  every  thing  elie  tliat  falls  in  their  way.  Ihefe 
violences  oblige  the  poor  people  to  conceal  the  few  va- 
luables they  have,  in  fome  fecret  place  out  of  the 
knowledge  and  reach  of  thofc  harpies  ;  and  liiey  think 
tliemfelves  well  off  if  they  can  cfcape  a  fevere  ballona- 
diiig,  or  other  cruel  ufage  frequently  inflicted  upon 
them,  in  order  to  make  them  dilcover  the  place  of  their 
concealment.  17 

The  complexion  of  the  natives,  both  men  and  wo-  Compkxi- 
mcn,  is  black,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree  ;  fome  on>  charac 
being  of  a  much  deeper  black  than  others.  Their ''^'^'  "'' 
hair  is  black  and  finely  cnrled  ;  fome  have  it  alfo  of  a  '^o""- *''=• 
dark  fandy  colour  :  their  eyes  are  moilly  of  a  fine 
lively  black  ;  but  lome  are  of  a  dark  fca  colour.  They 
have  neither  flat  nofes  nor  thick  lips  like  the  Nubians 
a  id  other  negroes.  Their  flaiure  is  nioftly  of  the 
middle  fize  ;  and,  excepting  their  black  complexion, 
they  much  refemble  the  Poriuguefe.  In  their  temper 
they  arc  millrullful,  envious,  jealous,  and  treacherous  ; 
and  where  they  once  take  a  diflafle  or  affront,  will 
fpare  no  pains,  nor  ftiek  at  any  means,  how  ever  bafe, 
to  be  avenged  of,  and  crufli  their  enemy  under  their 
feet.  There  is  no  Inch  thing  among  them  as  natural 
affei^tinn.  A  hufband,  if  an  heathen,  may  take  as 
many  wives  as  he  plcafes  ;  and  if  aChritlian,  may  have 
any  number  of  concubines,  whom  he  nay  divorce  at 
pleafure,  or  even  fell  them  though  with  child.  So 
little  regard  have  they  for  their  children,  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  among  them  who  will  not  fell  a  Ion  or  a 
daughter,  or  perhaps  both,  for  a  piece  of  cloih,  a  col- 
lar or  girdle  of  coral  or  beads,  and  often  for  a  botllc 
of  wine  or  brandy.  ,jj 

Thereligion  of  the  Congoefe  in  many  parts  is  down-  Religion, 
right  idolatry,  accompanied  with  the  n  off  ridiculous 
fupcrllitions,  and  the  moft  abfi^rd  and  detcflable  rites 
invented  by  their  gangas  or  pricfls  ;  and  even  in  tliofe 
parts  where  Chriftianity  is  profelled,  itisfo  darkened 
by  fupcrllitions  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  we  may 
juflly  qucfiion  whether  the  people  arc  any  gainers  by 
the  exchange.  15 

The  government  of  this   kingdom   is  nicnarchical,  Ccvcra- 
and  as  defpotic  as  any  in  Alia  or  Africa.     The  kings  ""■^"'• 
are  the  fole  proprietors  of  all  the  lands  within  their 
dominions  ;  and  thefe   they  can   difpofe  of  to  w  hem 
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Congo,  they  pleal'e,  upon  coaduion  they  pay  a  certain  tribme 
Congrega-  oat  of  thcui :  upon  failure  of  the  payment  of  which, 
'I""-  or  any  other  negleCl,  they  turn  them  out.  Kvcn  the 
'  "  'princes  of  the  blood  arc fibjeclcd  to  the  fame  law  j  fo 
ih.u  there  is  no  pcrfon  of  any  rank  or  cpiality  what- 
ever that  can  bequeath  a  foot  of  land  to  his  heirs  or 
f  iccellbrs  ;  and  when  thefe  owiicrs  under  the  crown 
die,  the  lands  immediately  returji  to  it  again,  whether 
they  were  in  their  poll'cihon,  or  had  been  left  to  ever 
fo  many  tenants  under  them  ;  fo  that  it  entirely  de- 
pends on  the  prince  whether  thefe  lands  Ihall  be  couti- 
iiaed  in  the  fame,  or  be  difpjfed  into  other  hands. 
The  Porlu^uefe,  however,  fmce  their  fettling  in  thefe 
parts,  have  prevailed  upon  the  monarchs  to  permit  the 
heirs  and  ftucelfors  to  continue  in  the  quiet  podi^llion 
of  fuch  lands,  ia  order  to  avoid  the  confulioiis,  or  even 
rebellions,  whic:h  the  alienatioii  a. id  deprival  of  them 
freq  lently  occjfioncd,  and  to  oblige  the  tenants  of 
them  to  pay  their  tribute  more  exactly  and  readily 
than  they  did  before. 

St  Salvador  is  tlie  chief  place  of  traffic  tlie  Portu- 
g'lefe  and  other  Europeans  have  in  this  couiitry. 
There  arc  thoui^ht  to  be  about  4000  of  them  fettled 
here,  who  trade  with  raoll  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  chief  commodities  tliey  bring  thither  are  either 
the  product  of  Brazil  or  European  manufactures. 
The  former  confill  chiefly  of  grains,  fruits,  plants,  &c.; 
the  latter  of  Turkey  carpets,  Englilh  cloth,  and  other 
ftutfs  ;  copper,  brafs  vell'els,  foine  kinds  of  blue  ear- 
then-ware, rings,  and  ornaments  or  gold,  fllver,  and 
other  bafer  metals  ;  coral,  glafs  beads,-  bugles,  and 
other  trinkets  ;  light  ftufls  made  ef  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  for  cloaihing  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  tools 
and  other  uteufils.  In  return  for  thefe,  they  carry  of} 
a  great  nnmberof  daves,amonnting  to  i5,oooor  r6,ooo 
annually,  as  we  have  already  ooferved.  Formerly 
they  iifed  alfo  to  cirry  away  elephants  teeth,  furs, 
and  other  commodities  of  the  country ;  but  thefe 
branches  of  commerce  are  now  greatly  decayed,  and 
the  llave-trade  is  what  the  Portugucfe  merchants  prin- 
cipally depend  on. 

Congo,  a  term  applied   to  tea  of  the  fccond  qua- 
lity. 

CONGREGATION,  an  affembly  of  feveral  eccle- 
iiaftics,  united  fo  as  to  conllitute  a  body. 

The  term  is  principally  ufed  for  allemblies  of  cardi 
nals  appointed  by  the  pipe,  and  dillributcd  into  feve- 
ral chambers,  for  the  difcharge  of  certain  fuiiiStions 
and  jurifdiiftions,  after  the  manner  of  our  offices  and 
courts.  The  firft  is  the  congregation  of  the  holy  of- 
fice, or  the  inquilition  :  the  fecond,  that  of  jurifdic- 
lion  over  bilhops  and  regulars:  the  third,  that  of  coun- 
cils ;  this  has  power  to  interpret  the  council  of  Trent: 
the  fourth,  that  of  cufloms,  ceremonies,  precedencies, 
canonizations,  called  Mo-  coiign-gation  of  rites  :  the  fifth, 
that  of  St  Peter's  fabric,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
all  canfes  relating  to  piety  and  charity,  part  whereof 
is  due  to  the  church  of  St  Peter  :  the  lixth,  tliat  of 
waters,  rivers,  roads  :  the  feventh,  of  fountains  and 
flrects  :  the  eighili,  that  of  the  index,  which  examines 
the  books  to  be  printed  or  corrected  :  the  ninth,  that 
of  the  council  of  flate,  for  the  management  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  pope  and  cliurch  (fee 
Came RtiNGO  )  :  tlie  tenth,  i/i?  botro  nghnijie  ;  of  which 
two  laft  the  cardinal-nephew  is  chief ;    the  eleventh. 


that  of  money  :  the  twelfth,   that  of  bilhops,  wherein  Congrepa- 
thole  who  are  to   be  promoted  to  biihopries  ia   Jtaly        Tioii 
are  examined  ;  this  is  held  before  the  pope  :   the  thir-  (I 

teenth,  that  of  confillorial  mattero  ;  the  eiiicf  whereof  Congrcve. 
is  the  cardinal-Jcaii :  the  fourteenth,  a  congreoaiion  "^  "  ' 
for  propagating  the  faith(fee  College)  :  and  the 
lii'tetuth,  thitof  ccclclialtical  immuiii(y,  for  fettling 
fuits  againft  churchmen.  1  here  is  alio  a  congrega- 
tion of  alms,  which  takes  care  of  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  the  fublifteiice  of  Plonic  and  the  liaie  of  the 
church. 

CoNCRECATioN  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  company  or  fo- 
ciety  of  religious  cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  order  ; 
and  making,  as  it  Vk'cre,  an  inferior  order,  or  a  fubdi- 
vilioii  of  the  order  itftlt.  Such  arc  the  cungre'ations 
of  the  oratory,  and  thofc  of  Cliiny,  £;c.  among  the 
Benedictines. 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  alRmblics  of  pious  perfons 
in  manner  of  fraieruities,  frequent  among  the  Jefuits 
in  hoDourof  tlie  Virgin,  Sic.  It  's  likcwife  ap[)lied  to 
the  audience  in  a  church,  particularly  as  co,.liitino- 
of  ihc  inhabitants  of  the  fame  parilh. 

COxNGREGATlONALlSrs,  in  church  hiltory, 
a  feet  of  Proteftants  who  reject  all  church  government, 
except  that  of  a  lingle  congregation  under  the  direction 
of  one  paftor. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  analfembly  of  com- 
milhoners,  envoys,  deputies,  &c.  from  feveral  courts 
meeting  to  concert  matters  for  their  common  good. 

Congress,  iiiAmeriea,  is  theaii'enibly  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States.     Sec  America. 

Congress,  in  a  judicial  fenfe,  the  trial  made  by 
appointmentof  a  judge  before  furgeons  and  matrons,  in 
ord.r  to  prove  whether  or  no  a  roan  be  impotent,  be- 
fore fcntencc  is  palled  for  the  dillblution  of  a  ii.arria"c 
folicited  upon  fuch  a  complaint. 

Neither  the  civil  nor  canon  law  makes  any  mention 
of  the  trial  of  virility  by  congrcfs.  It  had  its  origin 
in  France  from  the  boldnefs  of  a  young  fellow,  who,  in 
open  court,  having  been  hard  preflcd  by  his  v. lie,  de- 
manded the  congrcfs.  The  judge,  fui-prifcd  with  the 
novelty  of  the  demand,  found  it  could  not  be  denied, 
as  being  the  fureft  evidence  diat  the  cafe  co;,ld  admit 
of.  In  time  it  becaufc  abranch  in  the  French  jiirifpru- 
dence,  and  was  auihoril'ed  by  decreets  and  arrets.  It 
obtained  for  about  120  years  ;  and  was  annulled  by  an 
arret  of  parliament  in  1677,  as  being  found  precarious  j 
fome  having  failed  under  the  experiment  out  of  mere 
modefly  and  (hame,  which  is  found  to  have  the  fame 
cirecl  with  acTiual  impotency. 

CONGREVE  (W'illiam),  a  younger  brother  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Siafibrdihire.  His  faiher  was  emplo}'- 
ed  in  the  ftewardlliip  of  the  great  eitate  of  ilie  Earl  of 
Burlington  in  Ireland, where  he  relided  many  years ;  and 
our  author  was  born  there  in  1672.  Mr  Congrcve  en- 
tered into  the  Middle-Temple  w  hen  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  began  to  fludy  tlie  law  ;  but  his  bias  was 
lov.'ard  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His  firft  perfor- 
mance was  a  noval,  intituled,  Iiicogiiit.t,  or  Love  and 
Duty  r-.coiidlcd.  He  fooii  after  began  his  comedy  of 
the  Old  Bachelor  ;  whirh  was  the  amufenient  of  fome 
leifure  hours  during  a  flow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illnefs 
fuon  after  his  return  to  England  ;  yet  was  in  iifelf  fo 
perfect,  that  Mr  Dryden,  on  its  being  fliown  to  him, 
declared  he  had  never  in  his  life  fcen  ftich  a  firft  play. 
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Gongrcvc.  When  broiiifhc  on  ilie  ftage  in  1693,  it  m;t  wiih  fich 

' ^ '  iiiiiverl'al  approbation,  that  Mr   Cougrcve,  ihoiif;h  he 

was  but  19  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it,  be- 
came now  conliJeri  d  as  a  prop  to  the  declining  llage, 
and  a  riiing  genius  in  Jr.iniaiic  poetry.  The  next  year 
he  produced  the  Double  Dealer;  which,  for  whatrca- 
foa  is  not  obvious,  did  nor  meet  wiiii  io  much  fiicccls 
as  the  fornur.  The  merit  of  his  firll  play,  however, 
luid  ob  aincd  him  the  favour  aad  patiouage  of  Lord 
Halifax,  andfoiiic  peculiar  raarlc  of  diftimjlion  from 
Q]ieen  Mary  ;  on  whole  death,  which  happened  in  the 
dole  of  this  year,  he  wrote  a  very  cleg:\nt  elegiac  pa- 
ftoraL  In  169J,  when  Bcttcrton  opened  the  new 
houfe  in  Liacoln's-Iun  Fields,  Mr  Cougrcve,  joining 
Vv'ith  him,  gave  liim  his  comedy  oiLove for  Lnve,  witli 
■which  tiie  company  opened  theircampaigu  ;  and  which 
met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  they  iuiuieiiiately  offered 
the  author  a  Iharc  in  the  management  of  the  lioufe,  on 
condition  of  liis  funufliing  them  with  one  play  yearly. 
This  offer  he  accepted  ;  but  whetlicr  through  indo- 
lence, or  that  conedncfs  which  he  looked  upon  as  ne- 
celFary  to  his  works,  his  Mouvn'ing  BriJc  did  not  come 
out  till  1697,  nor  his  Way  of  the  World  v\\  two  years  af- 
ter that.  The  indiiferent  fuccefs  this  lall  mentioned 
play,  though  an  exceeding  good  one,  met  with  from 
the  public,  completed  that  difgaft  to  the  theatre, 
which  a  loag  contefl:  with  Jeremy  Collier,'  who  had 
attacked  the  immoralities  of  the  Englilh  ilage,  and 
more  efpecially  fome  of  his  pieces,  had  begun,  and  he 
determined  never  more  to  write  for  the  flage.  How- 
ever, thougji  he  quitted  dramatic  writing,  he  did  not 
lay  down  the  pen  entirely  ;  but  occafionally  wrote 
many  little  pieces  botli  in  profe  and  verfe,  all  of  which 
fiaud  on  the  records  of  literary  fame.  It  is  very  pof- 
fible,  however,  that  he  miglu  not  fo  foon  have  given 
way  to  this  difgull,  had  not  the  eafinefs  of  his  cir- 
cumftances  rendered  any  fulifervience  to  the  opinions 
and  caprice  of  the  town  abfolutely  unnecellary  to  him. 
For  his  abilities  having  very  early  in  life  raifed  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  was 
then  the  Mxcenas  of  the  age  ;  that  nobleman,  defirous 
of  raifing  fo  promifnag  a  genius  above  the  necellity  of 
too  hafty  productions,  made  him  one  of  the  commif- 
iioners  for  licenfmg  hackney-coaches  ;  or,  according  to 
Coxeter,  a  counniffioner  of  the  wine-licence.  He  foon 
after  bellowed  on  him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office  ;  and 
not  long  after  gave  him  a  poll  in  the  cuftoms  worth 
600  1.  per  aumnn.  In  the  year  1 718,  he  was  appoint- 
ed fecretary  of  Jamaica  ;  fo  that,  with  all  together,  his 
income  towards  the  later  part  of  his  life  was  upwards 
of  1200 1.  a-year. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  lafl  20  years  of  his  life 
wasfpent  in  eafe  and  retirement  ;  and  he  either  did 
not,  or  afFefled  not  to  give  himfelf  any  trouble  about 
reputation.  Yet  fome  part  of  that  condnft  might  pro- 
ceed from  a  degree  of  pride  ;  to  which  purpofe,  T. 
Cibber,  in  his  lives  of  the  poets.  Vol.  IV.  p.  9:?.  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote  of  him  :  "  When  the  ce- 
lebrated Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  waited  upon  Mr 
Congrevc,  and  pafl'ed  fome  compliments  upon  the  me- 
rit and  reputation  of  his  works.  Congreve  thanked 
him;  but  at  the  fame  time  told  that  ingenious  fo- 
reigner, that  he  did  not  choofe  to  be  conlidered  as  an 
author,  but  only  as  a  private  gentleman,  and  in  that 
light  expefted  to  be  vifited.     Voltaire  anfwcred,  that 


if  he  had  never  been  any  thing  but  a  private  gcntk-  Congruity. 

man,  in   all  probability   he  had  never  been  troubled  ' 

with  that  vilit."  He  obfervcs,  in  his  own  account  of 
the  traufaclion,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difguflcd  with 
fo  unfcafonable  a  piece  of  vanity. 

Tov.'ards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  was  much  afflicted 
witli  the  gout ;  and  making  a  tower  to  BaLh  for  tliebc- 
neiit  of  the  waters,  was  unfortunately  overturned  in 
his  chariot;  by  which,  it  is  fuppufed,  he  got  fjnie 
inward  bruife,  as  he  ever  after  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  fide  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  London,  continu- 
ed gradu.dly  declining  in  his  health,  till  the  19th  of 
January  1729,  when  he  died,  aged  57;  and,  on  the 
26th  following,  was  buried  in  Weltminller  Abbey, 
the  pall  being  fupported  by  perfons  of  the  firlt  di- 
llinition. 

CONGRUITY,  a  fuitablcnefs  or  relation  of  agree- 
ment between  things. 

Tlic  terms  corgmity  and  propriety  arc  not  applicable 
to  any  fingle  objeft:  they  imply  a  plurality,  and  ob- 
viou4ly  fignify  a  particular  relation  letwcen  different 
objeJls.  Thus  we  cui  rently  fay,  that  a  decent  garb  is 
fuilable  or  proper  for  a  judge  ;  modeJt  behaviour  for  a 
young  woman;  and  a  lol'ty  (lylc  for  an  epic  poem: 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  unfuitable  or  incon- 
gruous to  fee  a  little  woman  funk  into  an  overgrown  far- 
thingale, a  coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarfc  and 
dirty  linen,  a  mean  fubjcd  in  an  elevated  flyle,  an  ele- 
vated fubjcdl:  in  a  mean  ftyle,  a  firll  uiiniiler  darning 
his  wife's  llocking,  or  a  reverend  prelate  in  lawn  lleeves 
dancing  a  hornpipe. 

The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which 
fcems  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  ajiy  other 
caufe,  but  from  aylvyJ  of  congruity  or  propriety  ;  for, 
fuppofing  us  deilitute  of  that  fettle,  the  terms  would 
be  to  us  unintelligible. 

It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  congruity  or  pro- 
priety, wherever  perceived,  is  agreeable  ;  and  that  in- 
congruity or  impropriety,  wherever  perceived,  is  dif- 
agreeable.  The  only  ditliculty  is,  to  afcertain  what  arc 
the  particular  objedls  that  in  conjunftion  fuggell  thefe 
relations ;  for  there  are  many  objects  that  do  not  :  the 
fea,  for  example,  viewed  in  conjunftion  with  a  pic- 
ture, or  a  man  viewed  in  coujumftion  with  a  moun- 
tain, fuggeA  not  either  congruity  or  incongruity.  It 
feems  natural  to  infer,  what  will  be  found  true  by  in- 
duftion,  that  we  never  perceive  congruity  nor  incon- 
gruity but  among  things  that  are  connefted  together 
by  fome  relation  ;  fucla  as  a  man  and  his  actions,  a 
principal  and  his  accelfories,  a  fubjeft  and  its  orna- 
ments. We  are  indeed  fo  framed  by  nature,  as,  a- 
mong  things  fo  connefted,  to  require  a  certain  fuit- 
ablcnefs or  correfpondence,  termed  congruity  or  pro- 
priety ;  and  to  be  difpleafed  when  we  find  the  oppofitc 
relation  of  i?icot!gniity  or  impropriety. 

It  things  conneftcd  be  the  fubjeft  of  congruity,  it 
is  reafonable  before-hand  to  expert,  that  a  degree  of 
congruity  fliould  be  required  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  connection.  And  upon  examination  we 
find  this  to  hold  in  fadt :  where  the  relation  is  inti- 
mate, as  between  a  caufc  and  its  effect,  a  whole  and 
its  parts,  we  require  the  flriftefl  congruity  ;  but 
where  the  relation  is  flight,  or  accidental,  as  among 
things  jumbled  together  in  the  fame  place,  we  reqtiire 
little  or  no  congruity  :  the  ftriftefl  propriety  is  re- 
quired 
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Congrulty.  quired  in  behaviour  and  manner  of  living  ;  becaufc  a 
'**"'''  '  man  is  conuccttj  wiih  tliclc  by  llic  relation  of  caufe 
and  effect :  the  relation  between  an  edifice  and  the 
ground  it  Itands  upon,  is  of  the  moll  intimate  kind  ; 
and  tlieretore  the  iituation  of  a  great  houle  ou^lit  to 
be  lofty  i  its  rtiition  to  neighbouring  hills,  rivers, 
planes,  being  that  of  propinquity  only,  demands  bat 
a  fmall  Ihare  of  congruity  ;  among  members  of  ilie 
fame  club,  the  congruity  ought  to  be  conlidcrable, 
as  well  as  among  things  placed  for  ihow  in  the  fame 
niche  :  among  pallengers  in  a  Itagc-coach,  we  re- 
quire very  little  congruity  :  and  iefs  iLill  ai  a  public 
fpedlacle. 

Congruity  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as  com- 
monly to  be  held  a  fpecies  of  it ;  and  yet  they  differ 
fo  eilentially  as  never  to  coincide  :  beauty,  like  colour, 
is  placed  upon  a  finglc  fubjci5t;  congruity  upon  a  plu- 
rality :  further,  a  thing  beaulifal  in  itfelf,  may,  with 
relation  to  oiher  things,  produce  the  flroiigcft  fenfe  of 
incongruity. 

Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned 
fynonymous  terms  ;  but  they  are  diltinguifliable  ;  and 
the  precife  meaning  of  each  mull  be  afcertaincd.  Con- 
gruity is  the  genus  of  whicli  propriety  is  a  fpecies  ; 
for  we  call  nothing  propriety ,  but  that  congruiiy  or 
fuitablenefs  which  ought  to  fubllll  between  fenfible  be- 
ings and  their  thoughts,  words,  and  aftions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  thcfe  fecondary  rela- 
tions, we  fliall  trace  them  through  fomc  of  the  moil 
coniiderable  primary  relations.  The  relation  of  a  part 
to  the  wlu'le,  being  extremely  intimate,  demands  the 
ntmofl  degree  of  congruity  ;  even  the  flightefl  devia- 
tion is  difguflful. 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  arc  furnilh- 
ed  in  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  fuhjedt  and  its 
ornaments.  A  literary  performance  intended  merely 
for  amuferaent,  is  fufceptible  of  much  ornament,  as 
well  as  a  mufic-room  or  a  play-houfc  ;  for  in  gaiety, 
the  mind  hath  a  peculiar  relilli  for  Ihnw  and  decora- 
tion. The  moll  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper 
in  tragedy,  is  not  unfuitable  to  opera-aftors  :  tlie  truth 
is,  an  opera,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  a  mighty  hue 
thing  ;  bat  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital  cir- 
cnmltances,  we  look  not  for  nature  nor  propriety  in 
thofe  which  are  acccllbry.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ferious 
and  important  fabjeft  admits  not  much  ornament  ;  nor 
a  fubjeil't  that  of  itfelf  is  extremely  beautiful  :  and  a 
fubjefl:  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  loftinefs  and  gran- 
deur, appears  befl  in  a  drefs  altogether  plain. 

To  a  p-rfon  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  appa- 
rel is  unfuitable  ;  which,  befides  the  incongruity,  has  a 
bad  eftedt  ;  for  by  contrafl  it  fiiows  the  meanncfs  of 
ppcarance  in  the  flrongefl  light.  Sweetnefs  of  look 
and  manner,  requires  fimplicity  of  drefs,  joined  with 
the  greateft  elegance.  A  /lately  and  nisjeflic  air  re- 
quires fumptuous  apparel,  which  ought  not  10  be 
gaudy,  nor  crowded  with  little  ornamenis.  A  woman 
of  confumniatc  beauty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned, 
and  yet  fliows  befl  in  a  plain  drefs  : 

— — -^-^^ For  liivelincfs 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is  when  unadoni'd,  adorn'cl  the  moll. 

Thomfbn^j  Autumn,  2o8. 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  orna- 
ment, but  alfo  the  kind.     The  ornaments  that  cm- 


bellifli  a  dancing-room  ought  to  be  all  of  them  gay.  Congn.ity. 

No  piaure  is  proper  for  a  cinirch  but  what   has  rtii-  "~— ^^ ' 

gioii  for  its  fubject.  All  the  ornamems  upon  a  fliitld 
ought  to  relate  to  war  ;  and  Virgil,  with  grtat  judg- 
ment, contiues  ihc  carvings  upon  ilie  Ihield  of  A.iieas 
to  the  military  hiilory  of  the  Romans  :  but  this  beau- 
ty  is  overlooked  by  Homer  ;  for  ihe  bulk  of  ihc  fculp- 
ture  upon  the  fliield  of  Achilles,  is  of  the  arts  of  peace 
in  general,  and  of  joy  and  fcHivity  iii  particular  :  the 
author  of  Tclemachus  betrays  the  i"an,e  inattcniion,  in 
dcfcribing  the  Ihicld  of  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  10  ornaments, 
we  mull  attend,  not  only  to  the  nsture  of  the  fubject 
that  is  to  be  adorned,  but  alfo  to  the  circumflanccs  in 
which  it  is  placed  :  the  ornaments  that  are  proper  for  a 
ball,  will  appear  not  altogether  fo  decent  at  public  wor- 
liiip  ;  and  the  fame  perfon  ought  to  drefs  differently 
for  a  marriage-feafl  and  for  a  burial. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  relaied  to  a  man,  than 
his  fentiments,  words,  and  a5lions  ;  and  therefore  we 
require  here  the  flriftefl  conformity.  When  we  find 
what  we  thus  require,  we  have  a  lively  fcnfe  of  pro- 
priety :  when  we  find  the  contrary,  our  fenfe  of  im- 
propriety's not  Iefs  lively.  Hence  the  univerfal  dif- 
tafle  of  affcrtation,  which  confifts  in  making  a  fliow  of 
greater  delicacy  and  refinement  than  isfuiicd  either  to 
the  character  or  circumftance  of  the  perfon. 

Congruity  and  propriety,  wherever  perceived,  ap- 
pear agreeable  ;  and  every  agreeable  objee^  produccih 
in  the  mind  a  pleafant  emotion  :  incongruity  and  im- 
propriety, on  the  other  hand,  are  difagrceable  ;  and 
of  courfe  produce  painful  emotions.  Thefc  emo- 
tions, whether  pleafant  or  painful,  foir.etinus  vaniih 
without  any  coufequencc  ;  but  more  I'rcquently  oc- 
cafion  other  emotions,  which  we  proceed  to  exem- 
plify. 

When  any  flight  incongruity  is  pcrciivtd  in  an  ac- 
cidental combination  of  perfo;;s  or  things,  as  of  paf- 
fcngcrs  in  a  flage-coach,  or  of  individuals  dining  at 
an  ordinary  ;  the  painful  emotion  of  incongruity,  after 
a  momentary  exigence,  vaniOicth  without  prodncino- 
any  effect.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  of  propriety  and 
impropriety:  voluntary  acts,  vvlicther  words,  or  deeds, 
are  imputed  to  the  author  ;  when  proper,  we  reward 
him  with  our  eftecm  ;  when  improper,  wc  punilh  him 
with  our  contempt.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  a 
generous  artion  fuited  to  the  charadler  of  the  author, 
which  raifes  in  him  and  in  every  fpeflator  the  pleafant 
emotion  of  propriety :  this  emotion  generates  in  the 
author  both  felf  elleem  and  joy  ;  the  former  wlien  lie 
confiders  the  relation  to  the  adlion  ;  and  the  latter  when 
he  confiders  the  good  opinion  iliat  others  will  entertain 
of  him  :  the  fame  emotion  of  propriety  produccth  in 
the  fpeclators  efteem  for  the  author  of  the  action  ;  and 
when  they  think  of  themfelves,  it  alfo  produccth,  by 
means  of  contrafl,  an  emotion  of  humility.  To  difco- 
ver  the  effcfls  of  an  unfuitable  adion,  wc  mufl  invert 
each  of  thefe  circumflanccs  :  the  painful  emotion  of 
impropriety  generates  in  the  author  of  the  aftion  both 
humility  and  fliame  ;  the  former  when  he  confiders 
his  relation  to  the  aflion,  and  the  latter  v.hen  he  con- 
fiders what  others  will  think  of  him  :  the  fame  emo- 
tion of  impropriety  produccth  in  the  fpeftators  con- ■ 
tempt  (or  the  author  of  the  a^'tion  ;  and  it  alfo  pro- 
duccth, by   means  of  contraft,  when  they   think  of 

ihem- 
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Coiigruity.  ihemftlvcs,  an  emoiioaot'  fclf-ellcem.     ITcre  ihcn  are 

<■ many  dirtlrcac  cnotions,  derived  from  the  lame  action, 

conlidered  in  ditterent  views  by  dititrciu  pcrfoiis  ;  a 
luachi.ie  provided  with  many  i'prings,  and  not  a  little 
complicated.  Propriety  of  ai^iion,  it  would  fccm,  is 
a  chief  favourite  of  nature,  when  fuch  care  and  loli- 
citnJe  is  bcftowcd  upon  it.  It  is  not  left  to  our 
own  choice  ;  but,  like  jnflice,  is  required  at  our 
lunds  ;  and,  like  juitice,  is  enforced  by  natural  re- 
wards and  punilhnients  :  a  man  cannot,  with  impunity, 
do  any  thing  unbecoming  or  improper  ;  he  futters  the 
challifement  of  contempt  iuHi-tcd  by  others,  and  of 
Ihame  inflidcd  by  himfelf.  An  apparatus  lb  compli- 
cated, and  fo  lingular,  ought  to  roul'e  our  attention  : 
for  nature  doth  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  great  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch  of 
the  human  coaititution  is  intended  for  lome  valuable 
purpoie. 

A  grofs  impropriety  is  punillied  with  contempt  and 
indignation,  w  liich  are  vented  againll  the  otfendcr  by 
correfponding  cxiernal  cxprelllons  :  nor  is  even  the 
flighiell  impropriety  futfercd  to  pifs  without  fome  de- 
gree of  contempt.  But  there  arc  improprieties,  of 
the  (lighter  kind,  that  provoke  lauglitcr  :  ot  which 
We  have  examples  without  end,  in  the  blunders  and 
abfurdities  of  our  own  Ip.cies  :  Inch  improprieties  re- 
ceive a  diifercnt  punilhment,  as  will  appear  by  what 
follows.  The  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter 
occalloned  by  an  impropriety  of  this  kind,  uniting  in- 
timately in  the  mind  of  the  fpectator,  are  exprell'ed 
externally  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh,  ttrined  a  laugh 
of  din f  on  nr  J'coyn.  An  impropriety  that  thus  moves 
not  only  contempt,  but  laughter,  is  dillingniflied  by 
the  epithet  of  nJictilous ,-  and  a  laugh  of  derilion  or 
fcorn  is  the  punilhment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor 
ouglit  it  to  efcape  obfervation,  that  we  ai'e  fo  fond  of 
JHtlitting  this  punilhment,  as  fometimes  to  exert  it  even 
againlf  creatures  of  an  inferior  fpeeies  :  witnefs  a  tur- 
ky  cock  fwelling  with  pride,  and  flrutting  with  difplay- 
fd  feathers  ;  a  ridiculous  object,  whiJi  in  a  gay  mood 
is  a;it  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  derifion. 

We  mud  not  exped,  that  thefe  different  impro- 
prieties are  ftparatcd  by  diltineT:  boundaries:  for  of 
improprieties,  from  the  flighieft  to  the  moll  grofs, 
from  the  molt  rilible  to  the  moll  ftrious,  there  are  de- 
grees without  end.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  viewing  fome 
unbecoming  actions,  too  rifible  for  anger,  and  too  fe- 
rious  for  derilion,  the  fpcctator  feels  a  fort  of  mixt 
emotion,  partaking  both  of  derifion  and  of  an.^er  ; 
which  accounts  for  an  exprellion,  common  with  refpect 
to  the  improprieiy  of  fome  actions,  that  we  know  not 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  cafe  of  a 
rifible  impropriety,  which  is  always  (liglit,  the  con- 
tempt we  have  for  the  offender  is  extremely  faint,  tho' 
derifion,  its  gratification,  is  extremely  pleafant.  This 
difproportion  between  a  paffion  and  its  gratification, 
feeuis  not  confpnnalde  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  In 
looking  about  for  a  foluiion,  we  mud  letlect  upon 
what  is  Iiid  down  above,  that  an  improper  action  not 
only  moves  our  contrmpt  for  the  autlior,  bu:  alfo,  by 
means  of  contrail,  fwells  the  good  opinion  we  have 
ofourfelves.  This  contributes,  more  than  any  <  ih'r 
article,  to  the  pleafnre  we  have  in  ridiculing  follies 
and  abfurdities;  and  accordingly,  it  is  well  known, 
that  they  who  put  the  greatefl  value  upon  themfelvcs 
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are  the  mofl  prone  to  laugh  at  others.     Pride,  w  hich  is  Corifnuiy. 

a  vivid   pallion,  plciifant  in  itfelf,  and  not  kfs  fo   in  " -^ ' 

its  gratification,  wouUI  lingly  be  luificient  to  account 
for  the  pleafurc  of  ridicule,  without  borrowing  any 
aid  from  contempt.  Hence  appears  the  reafon  of  a 
noted  obfervation.  That  we  aic  the  n.oll  diipofed  to 
ridicule  the  blunders  and  abfurdities  of  others,  \\  lien 
we  are  in  high  fpirits  ;  for  in  high  fpirjts,  fclf-conccit 
difplays  itfelf  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour. 

\\  itli  regard  to  the  final  caafts  of  congruity  and 
impropriety  ;  one,  regarding  congruity,  is  pretty  ob- 
vious, that  the  fcnfc  of  congruity,  as  one  principle  cf 
the  fine  arts,  contributes  in  a  reii  arkable  degree  to 
onr  entertainment.  Congruity,  indeed,  with  refpctt 
to  quantity,  coincides  with  proportion:  when  the 
parts  of  a  building  are  nicely  adjuited  to  curh  other, 
it  may  be  faid  indiSercntly,  that  it  is  agreeable  by  the 
congruity  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 
But  propriety,  which  regards  voluntary  agents  onh', 
can  never  be  the  fame  with  prop.Tiion  :  ^%ery  long 
nofe  is  difproportioned,  but  cannot  be  termed  wijrc- 
per.  In  lome  inllances,  it  is  true,  in'propriely  coin- 
cides with  dilproponion  in  the  fame  fubjtcH,  but  never 
in  the  fame  refpect  ;  for  example,  a  very  little  nan 
buckled  to  a  long  toledo,:  conlidering  :he  man  and  the 
fword  with  refpect  to  lize,  we  perceive  a  difpropor- 
tion ;  confidering  the  fword  as  the  choice  of  the  man, 
we  perceive  an  imp;opriety. 

The  fenfe  of  impropriety  w  iih  refpect  to  mifiake?, 
blunders,  and  ablurdities,  is  happily  contrived  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  In  the  fpeciators,  it  is  produi5tive 
of  mirth  and  laughter,  excellent  recreation  in  an  in- 
terval from  bulinifs.  But  this  is  a  trifle  in  rcfptet  of 
what  follows.  It  is  painful  to  be  the  fuhjeft  of  ridi- 
cule ;  and  to  punifli  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is 
guilty  of  an  abfurdity,  tends  to  put  him  more  upon  his 
guard  in  time  coming.  Thus  even  the  mofl  innocent 
blunder  is  not  committed  with  impunity  ;  becaufe, 
were  errors  licenfed  where  tliey  do  no  hurt,  inatten- 
tion would  grow  into  a  habit,  and  be  the  occalien  of 
much  hurt. 

The  final  caufe  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties,  is 
of  all  the  moft  illullrious.  To  have  a  jufl  notion  of 
it,  the  moral  duties  that  refpect  others  niuft  be  diftin- 
gniflied  from  thofe  that  refpcft  ourlelves.  Fideliiy, 
gratitude,  and  the  forbearing  injury,  are  examples  of 
the  firll  fort  ;  temperance,  modcfty,  firmnefs  of  mind, 
are  examples  of  the  other  :  the  former  are  made  duties 
by  the  fenfe  of  jnftice  ;  the  latter  by  the  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety. Here  is  a  final  caiife  of  the  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety, that  muft  ronfe  onr  attention.  It  is  nndoubt- 
e<lly  the  interelt  of  every  man,  to  fuit  his  behaviour 
to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  to  the  /lation  allotted 
him  by  Providence  ;  for  fuch  rational  conduct  con- 
tributes in  every  refpeft  to  happinefs,  by  preferving 
health,  by  procuring  plenty,  by  gaining  tlic  eflecm  of 
others,  and,  which  of  all  is  the  greatelt  blelFing,  by 
gaining  a  juflly-founded  felf-efleem.  But  in  a  matter 
fo  elfential  to  cur  well-being,  even  felf-interefl  is  not 
relied  <m  :  the  powerful  aiiihoriiy  of  duty  is  fuperad- 
dcd  to  the  motive  of  intereft.  The  God  of  nature,  in 
all  things  cfl'ential  to  our  happinefs,  hath  obferved  one 
uniform  method  :  to  keep  us  Ready  in  onr  conduct,  he 
hath  fortified  us  with  natural  laws  and  principles, 
which  prevent  many  aberrations,  that  would  daily  hap- 
pen were  we  totally  furrendcred  to  fo  fallible  a  guide  as 
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Congruity.  human  reafoii.  Propriety  cannot  rightly  be  confidered 
•'  ■  in  another  light,  than  as  the  natural  law  that  regulates 
our  coniiad  with  relped  to  ourfclves  ;  as  jiillicc  is  the 
natural  law  that  regulates  our  condiKit  with  rcfpcft  to 
others.  We  call  propriety  a  law,  not  lefs  than  juftice  ; 
hecaufe  both  are  eiiually  rules  of  conducT:  that  ought 
to  be  obeyed  :  propriety  includes  this  obligatioir  ;  lor 
to  fay  an  aclion  is  proper,  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay, 
that  it  ought  to  be  performed  ;  and  to  fay  it  is  impro- 
per, is,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that  it  oug'jt  to  be  for- 
borne. It  is  this  very  charafter  of  ought  and  Jljould 
that  makes  juftice  a  law  to  us  ;  and  the  fame  charac- 
ter is  applicable  to  propriety,  though  perhaps  more 
faintly  than  to  juflice  :  but  the  dilTerence  is  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind;  and  we  ought,  without  hefitation 
or  rcludtance,  to  fubmit  equally  to  the  government  of 
both. 

But  it  muft,  in  the  next  place,  be  obferved,  that  to 
the  fenfe  of  propriety,  as  well  asof  jullice,  are  annexed 
the  fanftions  sf  rewards  and  puniiliments  ;  which  evi- 
dently prove  the  one  to  be  a  law  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  fatisfaftion  a  man  hath  in  doing  his  duty,  joined 
with  the  efleem  and  good-will  of  others,  is  the  reward 
that  belongs  to  both  equally.  The  punifliments  alfo, 
though  not   the  fame,  are  nearly  allied  ;  and  differ   in 


degree  more  than  in  quality.     Difobedicnce  to  the  law  Congruitp 
of  jullice,  is   punillied   w  ith  rcmorfe  ;  difobedicnce  to     Com". 

the  law  of  propriety,  with  Ihame,   which  is  rer,  orfe  in  ' ' 

a  lower  degree.  £very  tranf(;reliion  of  the  law  of  ju- 
llice raifes  indignaiion  in  the  beholder;  and  fo  doth 
every  flagrant  tranfgrcliion  of  ihc  law  of  propriety. 
Slighter  improprieties  receive  a  milder  puuilhuicnt : 
they  are  always  rebuked  wiih  fouie  degree  of  con- 
tempt, and  frcquenily  with  derilion.  In  general,  it  is 
true,  that  the  rewards  and  punKhmentsaiimxtd  ic  die 
fenfe  of  propriety,  are  (lighter  in  degree  than  thofe 
annexed  to  the  frufc  of  jullice  :  which  is  wifely  or- 
dered, becaufe  duty  to  others  is  Hill  more  eilcntialto 
fociety  than  duty  to  ourfclves  ;  for  fociety  could  not 
fubfill  a  moment  were  individuals  not  protccittd  from 
the  headllrong  and  turbulent  puilion  of  ihtir  neigh- 
bours. 

CONI,  aflrongtown  of  Italy  in  Piedmont,  and  ca- 
pital of  a  territory  of  i  hat  name,  win;  a  good  cil.ulel. 
The  town  being  divided  into  two  fa.;tions,  ii  lurrendcr- 
cd  to  the  French  in  1641  ;  but  was  relioreu  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  foon  after.  It  is  fcatcd  at  ihe  cou- 
liucnce  of  the  rivers  Greifc  and  Slure.  E.  Lon^.  7. 
29.  N.  Lat.  44.  23. 
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ARE  curve  lines  formed  by  the  interfeftions  of  a 
cone  and  plane. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  through  the  vertex, 
the  fection  will  be  a  triangle  ABC,  Plate  CXLVI. 
fig.  I. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafe,  the 
feclion  will  be  a  circle.  If  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  DEF, 
fig.  I.  in  fuch  a  direction,  that  the  fi Je  AC  of  a  tri- 
angle paffing  through  the  vertex,  and  having  its  bafe 
BC  perpendicular  to  EF,  may  be  parallel  to  DP,  the 
feftion  is  a  parabola ;  if  it  be  cut  by  a  plane  DR, 
fig.  2.  meeting  AC,  the  feftion  is  an  ellipfe  ;  and  if  it 
be  cut  by  a  plane  DMO,  fig.  3.  which  Iliould  meet  AC 
extended  beyond  A,  it  is  an  hyperbola. 

If  any  line  HG,  fig.  i.  be  drawn  in  a  parabola  per- 
pendicular to  DP,  the  fquare  of  HG  will  be  to  the 
fquareof  EP,  as  DG  to  DP;  for  let  LHK  be  a  fec- 
tion  parallel  to  the  bafe,  and  therefore  a  circle,  the 
redlangle  LGK  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  HG, 
and  the  reftangle  BPC  equal  to  the  fquare  of  EP  ; 
tlierefore  thefe  fquares  will  be  to  each  other  as  their 
rectangles  ;   that  is,  as  BP  to  LG,  that  is  DP  to  DG. 

Sect.   i.     Dcfcrii'tionofConlr.ScfiionsoHaPlane. 

I.    PARABOLA. 

"  Let  AB,  fig.  4.  beanyrightline,  andC  any  point 
"  without  ir,  and  DKF  a  ruler,  which  let  be  placed  in 
"  the  fame  plane  in  which  the  right  line  and  point  are, 
"  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  fide  of  it,  as  DK,  be  ap- 
"  plied  to  the  right  line  AB,  and  the  other  fide  KF 
"  coincide  with  the  point  C  ;  and  at  F,  the  extrenii- 
"  ty  of  the  fjde  KF.  let  be  fixed  one  end  of  the  thread 
"■  FNC,  whofe  length  is  equal  to  KF,  and  the  other 
"  extremity  of  it  at  the  point  C,  and  let  part  of  die 
"  thread,  as  FG,  be  brought  >.\o'e  to  the  iile  KF  by 
"  a  fmall  pin  G  ;  then  let  the  fquare  DKF  be  moved 
Vol.  V. 


"  from  B  towards  A,  fo  that  all  the  while  its  fide  DK 
"  be  applied  clofe  to  the  line  BA,  and  in  the  mean 
"  time  the  thread  being  extended  will  always  be  ap- 
"  plied  to  the  iidc  KF,  being  llopt  from  going  from 
"  it  by  means  of  the  fmall  pin  ;  and  by  the  motion  of 
"  the  fmall  pin  N  there  will  be  defcribed  a  certain 
"  curve,  which  is  called  -i  fcmt-pariiboia. 

"  And  if  the  fquare  be  brought  to  its  firft  given  po- 
"  fition,  and  in  the  fame  manner  be  moved  along  the 
"  line  AB,  from  B  towards  H,  the  other  femi-para- 
"  bola  will  be  defcribed." 

The  line  AB  is  called  the  d/reiffrix;  C,  the  focus ; 
any  line  perpendicular  to  AB,  a  diameter  ;  the  point 
where  it  meets  the  curve,  its  vertex  ;  and  four  times 
the  diftance  of  the  vertex  from  the  direftrix,  its  latus 
rectum  or  parameter. 

2.    ELLIPSE. 

"  If  any  two  points,  as  A  and  B,  fig.  ;.  be  taken 
"  in  any  plane,  and  in  them  are  fixed  die  extremities 
"  of  a  thread,  whofe  length  is  greater  than  the  dif- 
<'  tance  between  the  points,  and  the  thread  extended 
"  by  means  of  a  fmall  pin  C,  and  if  the  pin  he  moved 
"  round  from  any  point  until  it  return  to  the  place 
"  from  whence  it  began  to  move,  the  thread  being 
"  extended  during  the  whole  time  of  the  revolution, 
"  the  figure  which  the  fmall  pin  by  this  revolution 
"  defcribes  is  called  an  cliipfc." 

The  points  AB  are  called  the  foa ;  D,  the  centre  ; 
EF,  ihi:  trai.'fvfrfe  axis ;  GH,  the.  (' tf.-r  axis  ;  and  any 
other  line  palfing  through  D,  a  diatnttcr. 

3.    H  Y  P   E  R   B  O   L  A. 

"  If  to  the  point  A,  fig.  6.  in  any  plane,  one  end 

"  of  the  rule    AB  be  p!ared,  in  fuch  a  manner,  [hat 

"  about  that  point,  as  a  ceiure,  it  may  freely  n;ovc; 

T  t  "  and 
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«  and  if  to  the  other  end  B,  of  the  rule  AB,  be  fixed 
"  the  extremity  of  the  thread  BDC,  whole  length  is 
"  fmaller  ihan  the  rule  AB,  and  the  other  end  of  the 
"  thread,  being  tixcd  in  the  point  C,  coinciding  with 
"  the  fide  of  the  rnle  AB,  which  is  in  the  lame  plane 
"  with  the  given  point  A;  and  let  part  of  the  thread, 
"  as  BD,  be  brought  dole  to  the  fide  of  the  rule  AB, 
"  by  means  of  a  fiiiall  pin  D  ;  then  let  the  rule  be 
"  moved  about  the  point  A,  from  C  towards  T,  the 
"  thread  all  the  while  being  extended,  and  the  re- 
"  maining  part  coinciding  with  the  fide  of  the  rule 
"  bein'i-  ilopt  from  going  from  it  by  means  of  tiie 
"  fmall  pin,  and  by  the  motion  ^of  the  fmall  pin  D,  a 
"  certain  figure  is  defcribed  which  is  called  ilic/a/ii- 
"  hyperbola." 

The  other  femi-hypcrbola  is  defcribed  in  the  fame 
way,  and  the  oppoiite  HKF,  by  fixing  the  ruler  to 
C,  and  the  thread  to  A,  and  defcribing  it  in  the  Aime 
manner.  Aand  C  are  calledyot/ ;  t lie  point  G,  which 
bifefts  AC,  the  centre  ;  KE,  the  tranfverfe  axis ;  aline 
drawn  through  the  centre  meeting  the  hyperbolas,  a 
tranfverfe  diameter;  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre, 
perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis,  and  cut  otf  by 
the  circle  MN,  whole  centre  is  E,  and  radius  equal  to 
CG,   is  called  \\\cjf.cond axis. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  vertex  E,  equal  and 
parallel  to  the  fecond  axis  GP  and  GO  be  joined,  they 
are  called  asymptotes.  Any  line  drawn  through  the 
centre,  not  meeting  the  hyperbolas,  and  equal  in 
kno-ih  to  the  part  of  a  tangent  parallel  to  it,  and  in- 
tercepted betwixt  the  allymptotes,  is  called  a  fecond 
diavictsr. 

An  ordinate  to  any  feclion  is  a  line  bifefled  by  a 
diameter  and  the  abfcilla,  the  part  of  the  diameter  cut 
off  by  the  ordinate. 

Conjugate  diameters  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola 
are  fuch  as  mutually  bifeft  lines  parallel  to  the  other  ; 
and  a  third  proportional  to  two  conjugate  diameters 
is  called  the  latiis  re£tum  of  that  diameter,  which  is  the 
firft  in  the  proportion. 

In  the  parabola,  tlie  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to 
the  focus  are  equal  to  perpendiculars  to  the  dircdrix  ; 
being  both  equal  to  the  part  of  the  thread  feparated 
from  the  ruler. 

In  the  ellipfe,  the  two  lines  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  curve  to  the  foci  are  equal  to  each  otlier,  being 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  thread;  they  are  alfo  equal 
to  the  tranfverfe  axis.  In  the  hyperbola  the  difference 
of  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point  to  the  foci  is  equal, 
being  equal  to  the  diff"erence  of  the  lengths  of  the  ru- 
ler and  thread,  and  is  equal  to  the  tranfverfe  axis. 

From  thefe  fundamental  properties  all  the  others  arc 
derived. 

The  ellipfe  returns  into  irfelf.  The  parabola  and 
hyperbola  may  be  extended  without  limit. 

Every  line  perpendicular  to  the  directrix  of  a  pa- 
rabola meets  it  in  one  point,  and  falls  afterwards 
within  it;  and  every  line  drawn  from  the  focus  meets 
it  in  one  point,  and  falls  afterwards  without  it.  And 
every  line  that  palTes  through  a  parabola,  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  dirccT:rix,  will  meet  it  again,  but  only 
once. 

Every  line  paffing  through  the  centre  of  an  ellipfe 
is  bifefted  bv  it ;  the  tranfverfe  axis  is  the  greateft.  of 


all  thefe  lines  ;  the  lelFcr  axis  the  leaft ;  and  thefe  near- 
er the  tranfverl'e  axis  greater  than  thofe  more  remote. 

In  the  hyperbola,  every  line  palling  through  the 
centre,  is  biieilLd  by  the  oppoiite  hyperbola,  and  the 
tranfverfe  axis  is  the  Icaft  of  all  thefe  lines;  alfo  the 
fecond  axis  is  the  leall  of  all  the  fecond  diameters. 
Every  line  drawn  from  the  centre  within  the  angle 
contained  liy  the  allyinptotes,  meets  at  once,  and  falls 
afterwards  within  it  ;  and  every  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  without  that  angle,  never  meets  it;  and  a 
line  which  cuts  one  of  the  aiiymptotes,  and  cuts  the 
other  extended  beyond  the  centre,  will  meet  both  the 
oppofite  hyperbolas  in  one  point. 

If  a  line  GM,  fig.  4.  be  drawn  from  a  point  in  a 
parabola  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  will  be  an  ordi- 
nate to  the  axis,  and  its  fquare  wiil  be  equal  to  the 
rectangle  under  the  abfcilfa  MI  and  latus  redum  ;  for, 
becaufc  GMC  is  a  right  angle,  GM''  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  GC  and  CM'';  but  GC  is  equal  to  GE, 
which  is  equal  to  MB  ;  therefore  GM''  is  equal  to 
BM'' — CM'';  which,  becanfe  CI  and  IB  are  equal,  is 
(8  Ei/c.  2.)  equal  to  four  times  the  rccT;angle  under  MI 
aud  IB,  or  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  MI  and  the 
latus  reftum. 

Kence  it  follows,  that  if  different  ordinates  be 
drawn  to  the  axis,  their  fquares  being  each  equal  to 
the  rectangle  under  the  abfcilfa  and  latus  rectum,  will 
be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  the  abfcilfas, 
which  is  the  fame  property  as  was  ihown  before  to 
take  place  in  the  parabola  cut  from  the  cone,  and 
proves  thofe  curves  to  be  the  lame. 

This  property  is  extended  alfo  to  the  ordinates  of 
other  diameters,  whole  fquares  are  equal  to  the  rec- 
tangle under  the  abfcilfas  and  parameters  of  their  re- 
fpective  diameters. 

In  the  ellipfe,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  to  the 
reelangle  under  the  fegmtnts  of  the  diameter,  as  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  ordinate  to  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  to  which  it  is  drawn,  or  as  the 
firft  diaineier  to  its  latus  rectum;  that  is,  LK'' fig.  5. 
is  to  EKF  as  EF""  to  GH''. 

In  the  hyperbola,  the  fquare  of  the  ordinate  is  to 
the  redangle  contained  under  the  fcgments  of  the  dia- 
meters betwixt  its  vertices,  as  the  fquare  of  the  dia- 
meter parallel  to  the  ordinate  to  the  fquare  of  the  dia- 
meter to  which  it  is  drawn,  or  as  the  firft  diameter 
to  its  latus  rectum;  that  is,  SX''  is  to  EXK  as  IMN'' 
to  KE1. 

Or  if  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  a  fecond  diameter, 
its  fquare  will  be  to  the  finn  of  the  fquares  of  the  fe- 
cond diameter,  and  of  the  line  intercepted  betwixt 
the  ordinate  and  centre,  in  the  fame  proportion :  that 
is,  RZ''  fig.  6.  is  to  ZG''  added  to  GMi,  as  KE''  to 
MN''.  Thefe  are  the  moll;  important  properties  of 
the  conic  fecl'ons ;  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  it  is  de- 
monftrated,  that  the  figures  are  the  fame  defcribed  on 
a  plane  as  cut  from  the  cone  ;  which  we  have  demon- 
ftrated  in  the  cafe  of  the  parabola. 

Sect.  II.     Equations  of  the  Conk  Seclions 

Are  derived  from  the  above  properties.  The  equa- 
tion of  any  curve,  is  an  algebraic  expreffion,  which 
denotes  the  relation  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  abfcilfa; 
the  abfcilfa  being  equal  to  x,  and  the  ordinate  equal  to  r. 
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If /)  be  the  parameter  of  a  parabola,  then  t - 
which  is  an  eqiiaiioit  for  all  parabolas. 

If  ^  be  the  diameter  of  aa  cUiple,  p  its  parameter; 

P     

then.)  ■  :  ax — xx  :  :  p  :  a;   -iXvA y^zz—Y.ax — -v.v  ;     an 

equation  for  all  ellipfes. 

If  a  be  a  tranfverfe  diameter  of  a  hyperbola,  p  its 
parameter;    then  y-  :  a  .v+x.v  :   :  p   :  a,  and/*   = 

P 

a 
If  a  be  a  fecond  diameter  of  an  hyperbola,  then />'  = 

* 

aa-^xx  :  :  p  :  a;  and/'  — — Y.aiiJ^xx;     which    are    e- 

quations  for  all  hyperbolas. 

As  all  thefe  equations  are  expreflcd  by  the  fecond 
powers  of  x  and/,  all  conic  fedions  are  curves  of  the 
fecond  order;  and  converfcly,  the  locus  of  every 
quadratic  equation  is  a  conic  fet^-lion,  and  is  a  parabola, 
cUipfe,  or  hyperbola,  according  as  the  form  of  the 
equation  correfponds  with  the  above  ones,  or  with 
fume  other  deduced  from  lines  drawn  in  a  ditrercnt 
manner  with  refpedt  to  the  fcction. 

Seft.  III.     Ccnevat  Properties  of  Conk  Scdions. 

A  tangent  to  a  parabola  bifefts  the  angle  contain- 
ed by  the  lines  drawn  to  the  focus  and  directrix  ;  in 
an  cUipfe  and  hyperbola,  it  bifefts  the  angle  contained 
by  the  lines  drawn  to  the  foci. 

In  all  the  feftions,  lines  parallel  to  the  tangent  are 
ordinates  to  the  diameter  palfing  through  the  point  of 
contaft;  and  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  the  diame- 
ters parallel  to  the  tangent,  and  ihofe  paffing  through 
the  points  of  contaft,  are  mutually  conjugate  to  each 
other.  If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  from  a  point  to  a  di- 
ameter, and  a  tangent  from  the  fame  point  which 
meets  the  diameter  produced  ;  in  the  parabola,  the 
part  of  the  diameter  betwixt  the  ordinate  and  tan- 
gent will  be  bifefted  in  the  vertex  ;  and  in  the  ellipfe 
and  hyperbola,  the  femi-diameter  will  be  a  mean  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  fegments  of  the  diameter  betwixt 
the  centre  and  ordinate,  and  betwixt  the  centre  and 
tangent. 

The  parallelogram  formed  by  tangents  drawn  thro' 
the  vertices  of  any  conjugate  diameters,  in  the  fame 
ellipfe  or  hyperbola,  will  be  equal  to  each  other. 

Sect.  IV.     Properties  peculiar  to  the  Hyptrbola. 

As  the  hyperbola  has  fome  curious  properties  ari- 
fing  from  its  alTymptotes,  which  appear  at  iirfl  view 
almofl  incredible,  wefhall  briefly  demonftrate  them: 

1.  The  hyperbola  and  its  alTymptotes  never  meet  ; 
if  not,  let  them  meet  in  S,  fig.  6.  ;  then  by  the  pro- 
perty of  the  curve  the  reftangle  KXE  is  to  SX"!  as 
GEt  to  GM''  or  EP' ;  that  is,  as  GX''  to  SX'' ;  where- 
fore, KXE  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  GX  ;  but 
the  reiflangle  KXE,  together  with  the  fquare  of  GE, 
is  alfo  equal  to  the  iquare  of  GX  ;  which  is  abfurd. 

2.  If  a  line  be  drawn  through  a  hyperbola  parallel 
to  its  fecond  axis,  the  rectangle,  by  the  fegments  of 
that  line,  betwixt  the  point  in  the  hyperbola  and  the 
alTymptotes,  will  be  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  fecond 
axis. 

For  if  SZ,  fig.  6.  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  fe- 
cond axis,  by  the  property  of  the  curve,  the  fquare  of 


MG,  that  is,  the  fquare  of  PE  is  to  the  fquare  ofGE, 
as  the  fquares  ZG  and  the  fquare  of  MG  together, 
to  the  fquare  of  SZ  or  GX  :  and  the  fquares  of  IIX 
and  GX  are  in  the  fame  proportion,  beeaufe  the  tri- 
angles RXG,  PEG  are  equiangular ;  therefore  the 
fquares  ZG  and  MG  are  equal  to  the  fquare  of  RX ;  ' 
from  which,  taking  the  equal  fquares  of  SX  and  ZG, 
there  remains  the  reclangle  RSV,  equal  to  the  fquare 
ofMG. 

3.  Hence,  if  right  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  fe- 
cond axis,  cutting  an  hyperbola  and  its  allymptotes, 
the  reftangles  contained  betwixt  the  hyberbola  and 
points  where  the  lines  cut  the  alTymptotes  will  be  e- 
qual  to  each  other ;  for  they  are  feverally  equal  to 
the  fquare  of  the  fecond  axis. 

4.  If  from  any  points,  r/and  S,  in  a  hyperbola,  there 
be  drawn  lines  parallel  to  the  alTymptotes  da  SO^and 
iib  dc,  the  retlangle  taidcr  d  a  and  d  c  will  be  equal  to 
the  reflangle  under  ()S  and  S  h  ;  alfo  the  parallelo- 
grams d  a,  G  c,  and  SQG  b,  which  are  equiangular, 
and  confcqueniiy  proportional  to  the  reftaugles,  are 
equal. 

For  draw  YW  RV  parallel  to  the  fecond  axis,  the 
reftangle  Y  d  W  is  equal  to  the  reftangle  RSV  ; 
wherefore,  WD  is  to  SV  as  RS  is  to  d\ .  But  be- 
eaufe the  triangles  RQS,  AYD,  and  GSVci/W,  are 
equiangular,  W  d  is  to  SV  as  c  rt'to  S  ^,  and  R  S  is  to 
DY  as  SQ^to  da  ;  wherefore,  (/  c  is  to  S  /^  as  SQ_  to 
da  :  and  the  redangle  d  c,  da,  is  equal  to  the  red- 
angle  QS,  S  b. 

5.  The  alTymptotes  alv.ays  approach  nearer  the  hy- 
perbola. 

For,  beeaufe  the  redangle  under  SQ_  and  S 1^  or 
QG,  is  equal  to  the  redangle  under  a'^and  dc,  or 
AG,  and  QG  is  greater  than  a  G  ;  therefore  a  d  is 
greater  than  QS. 

9.  The  alTymptotes  come  nearer  the  hyperbola  than 
any  aflignable  diilance. 

LetX  be  any  fmall^line.  Take  any  point,  z%d,  in 
the  hyperbola,  and  draw  da,  d c,  parallel  to  the  af- 
fymptotes  ;  and  as  X  is  to  (/  a,  fo  let  «  G  be  to  GQ. 
Draw  0_S  parallel  to  a  d,  meeting  the  hyperbola  in  S, 
then  QS  will  be  equal  to  X.  For  the  redangle  SQG 
will  be  equal  to  the  redangle  da  G  ;  and  confcquently 
SQ_is  to  (/  a  as  AG  to  GO. 

If  any  point  be  taken  in  tlie  aflymptote  below  Q_, 
it  can  cafily  be  fhown  that  its  diftance  is  lefs  than  the 
lineX. 

Sect.  V.  Areas  contained  by  Conic  Seif ions. 

The  area  of  a  parabola  is  equal  to  ^  the  area  of  a 
circumfcribed  parallelogram. 

The  area  of  an  ellipfe  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle 
whofe  diameter  is  a  mean  proportional  betwixt  its 
greater  and  lelfer  axes. 

If  two  lines  a  (/and  QS,  be  drawn  parallel  to  one 
of  the  affymptotes  of  an  hyperbola,  the  fpace  a  Q_S  d, 
bounded  by  thefe  parallel  lines,  the  alTymptotes  and 
the  hyperbola  will  be  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  a  Q_, 
whofe  module  is  a  d,  fuppofing  a  G  equal  to  unity. 

Sect.   VI.  Curvature  of  Conic  S:{lioiJS. 

The  curvature  of  any  conic  feclion,  at  the  vertices 
of  its  axis  is  equal  to  the  curvaiinx  of  a  circle  whole 
diameter  is  equal  to  the  parameter  of  its  axis. 

T  t2  If 
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If  a  tangem  be  dra-.".  ii  from  any  other  point  of  a 
conic  fedion,  tlic  curvature  of  ilie  fedion  in  that  point 
will  be  equal  ui  the  curvature  of  a  circle  to  which  the 
fame  line  is  a  tangent,  and  which  cuts  ort  from  the 
(lianieter  of  the  (ection,  drawn  through  the  point,  a 
part  equal  to  its  parameter. 

Sect.  VII.  Uf^i  of  Conic  Scions. 

Anv  body,  projected  from  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
defcribes  a  parabola,  to  which  the  direction  wherein 
it  is  projected  is  a  tangent  :  and  the  dillance  of  the 
diredrix  is  equal  to  the  height  from  which  a  body 
muft  fall  to  acquire  the  velocity  wherewith  it  is  pro- 
jeifted:  hence  the  properties  of  the  parabola  are  the 
foundation  of  gunnery. 

yUl  bodies  aded  on  by  a  central  force,  which  de- 
crcales  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftances  increafes,  and 
imprell'ed  with  any  projectile  motion,  making  any 
angle  with  the  direttion  of  the  central  force,  mull  de- 
fcribe  conic  fediuns,  having  the  central  force  in  one 
of  the  foci,  and  will  defcribe  parabolas,  ellipfes,  and 
hyperbolas,  according  to  the  proportion  betwixt  the 
central  and  projeftile  force.  This  is  proved  by  dired 
demonltraiion. 


The  great  principle  of  gravitation  afts  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  defcribe  conic  fec- 
tions  having  the  fun  in  one  of  the  foci  ;  the  orbils  of 
the  planets  are  ellipfes,  whofe  tranfverfe  and  lellcr 
diameters  are  nearly  equal:  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  comtls  defcribe  ellipfes  with  very  unequal  axes, 
and  fo  return  after  a  great  number  of  years  ;  or  whe- 
ther they  defcribe  parabolas  and  hyperbolas,  in  which 
cafe  they  will  never  return. 

Sect.  VIII.   Ufas  oj  Conic  Seffions  in  the  Solution  of 
Geometrical  Problejus. 

Many  problems  can  be  folved  by  conic  fedions  that 
cannot  be  folved  by  right  lines  and  circles.  The  fol- 
lowing theorems,  which  follow  from  the  fimplcr  pro- 
perties of  the  fedions,  will  give  a  fpecin.cn  of  this. 

A  point  equally  dift^nt  from  a  given  point  and  a  gi- 
ven line,  is  fituatcd  iii  a  given  parabola. 

A  point,  the  fum  of  whofe  dillances  from  two  given 
points  is  given,  is  fituated  in  a  given  ellipfe. 

A  point,  the  difference  of  whofe  diftances  from  two- 
given  points  is  given,  is  liiuated  in  a  given  hyper- 
bola. 


CON 
Conichthy.      CONICHTHYODONTES,    or    Plectronitje, 
odontes     in  natural  hiflory,  one  of  the  three  names  the  folUle 
II         teeth  of  filhes  arc  known  by. 
ConiffaU.        CONIFER.E,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants  in  the 
"'       '  Frag,iij:ita method! uaturalisof  Linnaeus,  containing  the 
following  genera,  viz.  cuprelTus,  ephedra,  cquifttuin, 
juniperus,  pinus,  taxus,  thuj  i. 

CONIFEROUS  trees,  fuch  as  bear  hard  dry  fecd- 
veiTels  of  a  conical  figure ;  conlifting  of  feveral  woody 
parts,  being  moitly  I'caly,  adhcrijig  clofely  together, 
and  feparating  when  ripe. 

CONIMBRICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Lufita- 
nia,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Monda ;  from  the 
ruins  of  which  arofe  Coimbra,  in  its  neigbourhood,  a 
city  of  Portugal.     W.  Long.  9.  y.  Lat.  40.  16. 

CONINGSECK,  a  town  of  Saabia  in  Germany, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long. 
9.  23.  N.  Lat.  47.  50. 

CONJOINT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  united  or 
conneded. 

CosjQiNT  D:Jrees,  in  mufic,  two  notes  which  fol- 
low each  other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  fcale, 
as  7it  and  rs. 

CosforsT  Tetrachords,  two  tetrachords,  or  fourths, 
where  the  fame  chord  is  the  highefl  of  one  and  the 
lovv.'ft  of  the  other. 

CON'ISSAL.-tE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  clafs  of  fofTils 
naturally  and  eifentially  compounded,  not  indammable, 
nor  foliiblc  in  water,  founJ  in  detached  malfes,  and 
formed  of  cryftalline  matter  dcbafed  by  earth. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  orders,  and  of  each  of 
thefe  only  one  genus.  Conilfalas  of  the  firlt  order  are 
found  in  form  of  a  naturally  regular  and  uniform  pow- 
der; all  the  genuine  particles  of  which  are  nearly  of 
one  dete.minate  (hape,  appearing  regularly  concreted, 
and  not  fragments  of  others  once  larger.     ConilfalK  of 
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the  fecond  order  are  found  in  form  of  a  rude,  irregu-  Conjugate 
lar,  and  fhapelefs  powder,  the  particles  of  which  are 
never  of  any   determinate  figure,    but  feem   broken 
fragments  of  once  larger  mall<:s. 

To  the  former  ;^enus  belong  the  different  kinds  of 
fiind  ;  and  to  the  latter  the  faburras,  or  gritts. 

CONJUGATE  DIAMETER,  or  Axis,  oJ  an  F/tiffs, 
the  fhortefl  of  the  two  diameters,  or  that  bifciting 
the  axis. 

CONJUGATION,  in  grammar,  a  regular  diflri- 
butionof  the  feveral  inflexions  of  verbs  in  their  differ- 
ent voices,  moods,  tenfes,  numbers,  and  pcrfons,  fo  as 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  one  another.  See  Grammar 
and  Language. 

CONIUM,  hemlock:  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order. 
Umbellate.  The  partial  involucra  are  halved,  and  moH- 
ly  triphyllous  ;  the  fruit  fubglobofe  and  quinque-flria- 
ted,  the  flrias  crenated  on  each  fide.  The  fpccies  are 
three  ;  i.  The  inaculatiau,  or  greater  hemlock,  grows  ua- 
naturally  on  the  fides  of  banks  and  roads  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  which  periflics  after 
it  has  ripened  its  feeds.  It  hath  a  long  taper  root 
like  a  parfnip,  but  fmaller.  The  flalk  is  fmooth,  fpot- 
ted  with  purple,  and  rifes  from  four  to  upwards  of  fix 
feet  high  ;  branching  out  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
fmaller  flalks,  garnifhed  with  decompounded  leaves, 
whofe  lobes  are  cut  at  the  top  into  three  parts;  thefe 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  a  difagreeable  fmell. 
The  fljlksare  terminated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
each  being  compofed  of  about  ten  rays  or  fmall  um- 
bels, and  have  a  great  number  of  flowers,  which  fprcad 
open,  each  fitting  upon  a  diflind  footflalk  ;  the  feeds 
are  fmall  and  channelled,  and  like  thofe  of  annifeed. 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

2.  The 
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fonlum  2.  The  tennijolittm,  with  Itriated  feeds,  differs  frojii 
the  firft  in  liaviiig  taller  flalks,  which  are  not  fo  much 
fpottcJ.  The  leaves  are  much  narrower,  anj  ot'  a 
palergrecn  ;  and  this  dirtcrcnce  is  conftant.  It  is  a 
biennial  plant,  anJ  grows  naturally  in  Germany.  3. 
The  ajricair.ciii,  with  prickly  feeds,  it  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  plant  rarely  grows  above 
nine  inches  hif;h  :  the  lower  leaves  are  divided  like 
tliofe  of -the  fmall  wild  nic,  and  arc  of  a  grcyiih  co- 
lour, ihofc  upi)n  the  (lock  are  narrower,  but  of  the 
fame  colour  ;  ihefe  arc  tcrniiir.ued  by  mubcls  of  white 
flowers,  each  of  the  larger  umbels  being  compofed  of 
three  fmall  ones;  the  involucrum  hath  three  narrow 
leaves  fuuated  under  the  umbel.  This  flowers  in  July 
and  ripens  feed  in  autumn,  foon  after  which  the  plants 
decay. 

MedtdnalUfti.  The  firft  fpccics is  fometimcs  ap- 
plied externally,  in  a  form  of  deco(;tion,  infulion, 
or  poultice,  as  a  difcutient.  Thefc  are  apt  to  exco- 
riate, and  their  vapour  is  to  fome  particularly  difa- 
greeable  and  hurtful.  The  flalks  are  iiifigniticant, 
and  the  roots  very  virulent.  With  regard  to  its  vir- 
tue when  taken  internally,  it  has  been  generally  ac- 
counted poifonous ;  which  it  doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high 
degree,  when  ufed  in  any  confiderabic  quantity.  But 
Dr  Stoerk  has  lately  found,  that  in  certain  fmall  dofes 
it  may  be  taken  with  great  fafety  ;  and  that,  without 
at  all  difordcring  ihc  co:U"litution,  or  even  producing 
any  feiilible  operation,  it  fomctimes  proves  a  powerful 
refolvent  in  many  obflinate  difordcrs.  In  fcirrhus,  the 
internal  and. "xtcrnal  ufe  of  hemlock  has  been  found 
ufeful,  but  then  mercury  has  been  generally  ufed  at 
the  fame  time.  la  open  cancer,  it  often  abates  the 
pains,  and  is  free  from  the  conftipating  efFedis  of  opi- 
um. It  is  likewife  ufed  in  fcrophulous  tumours  and  ul- 
cers, and  in  other  ulcers  that  are  only  defined  by  the 
term  ill-conditioned.  It  is  alfo  recommended  by  fume 
in  chin-cough,  and  various  other  difcafes.  Its  com- 
mon, and  perhaps  bell  form,  is  that  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  in  the  dole  at  lirlt  of  two  or  three  grains  a-day , 
which  in  fome  cafes  has  been  gradually  increafed  to 
upwards  of  two  ounces  a-day,  without  producing  gid- 
dinefs.  An  extract  from  the  feeds  is  faid  to  produce 
giddiucfs  fooncr  than  that  from  the  leaves.  Hence, 
while  both  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  have 
given  a  place  to  the  fuccus  fpiifatus  cicut£B,  into  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  latter  an  cxtracfum  feminum  ci- 
cutEE  is  alfo  introduced. 

CONJUNCT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  lignifies  conjoin- 
ed, concurrent,  or  united. 

CoKjuxcT  Rights,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
n"  clxxx.  1  J,  &c. 

Conjunct,  or  Cotifidcnt  Ferfoiis,  in  Scots  law. 
Ibid,  n"  clxxxiii.  8. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  aflronomy,  the  meeting  of 
two  or  more  flars  or  planets  in  the  fame  degree  of  the 
zodiac. 

Conjunction,  in  grammar,  an  indeclinable  word 
or  particle,  which  ferves  to  join  words  and  fcnteirces 
together,  and  thereby  fhows  their  relation  or  depend- 
ence upon  one  another.     See  Grammar. 

C054J  URATION,  magic  words,  charafters,  or  ce- 
remonies, whereby  evil  fpirits,  tempefls,  &c.  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  raifcd,  or  driven  away.  The  Roinilh 
priefts  pretend  to  expel  devils,  by  preparing  holy  wa- 
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ter  in  a  particular  in.uintr,  and  fpriukling  il  over  the 
podeffed,  with  a  number  of  conjurations  and  txor- 
tifms. 

Some  autlun-s  make  the  difference  beiv\een  coi, ill- 
ration  and  wuchcr.ift  to  confifl  in  this;  that  iLc  for- 
mer clilcts  its  end  by  prayers  and  invocaiioii  of  God's 
n.ime,  &c.  to  compel  the  devil  to  do  v,li;it  ii  dclired, 
fo  that  the  conjurer  is  fuppofed  10  be  at  war  with  the 
devil,  and  tliat  evil  fpiric  to  ad  uitrcly  out  of  con- 
flraiut :  whereas  the  latter  attains  its  tiid  by  an  ini- 
iriediale  application  to  the  devil  himfcll';  and  the  de- 
vil's complailance  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  cor.fiquencc  of 
lome  compact  between  them,  lo  that  tlie  devil  and  the 
w  itch  ha\e  a  good  nnderltanding  together.  L'oih  tliefe, 
ai^ain,  differ  from  enchanting  and  iorcery  ;  in  that 
tlicfe  lattcroperate  fecretly  and  (low  ly  by  fpells,  charms, 
&c.  without  ever  calling  on  the  devil,  or  having  any 
conference  with  him. 

Conn  See  Cond. 

CONNAUGH  r,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ire- 
land, bounded  on  the  call  by  that  of  Leinfter,  on  the- 
wefl  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  and  nonh-wefl  by 
pirt  of  the  ocean  and  pro\ince  of  UKler,  and  on  the 
loiith  and  callby  Munller.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length,  and  84  in  breadth.  It  has  no  rivers  of  any 
great  note  befides  the  Shannon.  It  has  feveral  con- 
venient bays  and  creeks,  and  is  fertile  in  many  places. 
It  had  fcvcral  dangerous  bogs,  over-run  with  woods, 
which  are  now  in  fome  mcafure  cleared  away.  This 
province  produces  abundance  of  cattle,  flieep,  deer, 
hawks,  and  honey  ;  but  the  inhabitants  being  lazy,  it 
is  the  leafl  cultivated  of  all  the  four  provinces.  It 
contains  i  arbilhopric,  5  bilhcprics,  6  counties,  7 
market  towns,  8  phccs  of  trade,  10  boroughs  that  fend 
members  to  parliament,  47,256  houfcs,  24  old  cables, 
bcfidcsforirelfcs  that  have  been  ereclcil  of  late,  and 
qgoparilhes.     The  principal  town  is  Galway. 

CONNADUS,  Ceylon  sumach;  A  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plints ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  fligma  is  fimplc, 
the  capfule  bivalved,  unilocular,  and  monofpermous. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  The  monocarpus.  This 
is  a  native  bf  India,  and  rifes  with  a  ligneous  flalk 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  which  is  hard,  rigid,  and  co- 
vered with  a  black  bark,  and  divides  upward  into  two 
or  three  branches  ganiilhed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  ha- 
ving long  footftalks  placed  alternate.  It  is  propagated 
by  cutting,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
with  other  tender  exotics. 

CONNLCTICU  r,  a  large  river  which  gives 
name  to  one  of  the  five  flates  of  New  England, 
(fee  the  next  article).  It  rifes  in  a  fwamp  on 
the  height  of  land,  in  Lat.  45.  10.  Long.  4.  E. 
After  a  lleepy  coiirfe  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  it  vamhAci  Mcrft's 
over  four  feparatc  falls,  and  turning  wefl  keeps  clofc  Gcogmpl^ 
under  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  vale  through  which  it  runs.  The  Amonoofuck 
and  Ifrael  rivers,  two  principal  branches  of  Connecti- 
cut river,  fall  into  it  from  the  eafl,  between  the  lati- 
tudes 44''  and  45°.  Between  the  towns  of  Walpole 
on  the  eafl,  and  Weflminifter  on  the  weft,  fide  of  the 
river,  are  the  great  Falls.  The  whole  river,  compref- 
fed  between  two  rocks  fcarcely  50  feet  afunder,  flioots 
with  amazing  rapidity  into  a  broad  bafon  below.     Over 
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ihcfc  falls,  a  bvidgt  i6o  ftcL  in  lciij;ili,  was  built  in 
1734,  undfrwhicii  the  liiglult  floods  may  pals  wiih- 
o'lt  detriment.  This  is  the  liiil  bridge  that  was  ever 
crtvted  over  this  noble  river.  Above  UcerJicld  in  Mal- 
U.hjl'cts  it  receives  Dctrticjd  river  trom  the  wtit, 
and  Miller's  river  from  the  call,  after  uhich  it  turns 
wettcrly  in  a  fmuoiis  courfe  lu  Fighting  falls,  and  a 
little  after  tumbles  over  Decrheld  Jails,  which  are  ini- 
paifible  by  boats.  At  \V  indlbr  in  Connctlictit  it  re- 
ceives Farmingtun  river  from  the  well ;  and  at  Hart- 
ford meets  the  tide.  From  Hartford  it  pallcs  on  in  a 
crooked  conric,  until  it  falljimo  Long  lliand  found, 
between  Saybrook  and  Lyme. 

The  length  of  this  river,  in  a  flraight  line,  is  near-  , 
ly  300  miles.  Its  general  courfe  is  feveral  degrees  weft 
of  tbuth.  It  is  from  80  to  100  roods  wide,  130  miles 
from  its  mouth.  At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  land  which 
confiderably  obftructs  the  navigation.  Ten  feet  water 
at  full  tides  is  found  on  this  bar,  and  the  fame  depth 
to  Middlelon.  The  dillance  of  the  bar  from  this 
place,  as  the  river  runs,  is  36  miles.  y\bove  Middle- 
ton  are  feveral  llioals  which  ftretch  quite  acrofs  the  ri- 
ver. Only  fix  feet  water  is  found  on  the  Ihoal  at  high 
tide,  and  here  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  but  about  eight 
inches.  About  three  miles  below  Middleton  the  river 
is  contracted  to  about  40  roods  in  breadth  by  two  high 
mountains.  Almoft  every  where  elfe  the  banks  are 
low,  and  fpread  into  fine  exienlive  meadows.  In  the 
fpring  floods,  which  generally  happen  in  May,  thelc 
meadows  are  covered  with  water.  At  Hartford  the 
water  fometimes  rifes  20  feet  above  the  common  fur- 
face  of  the  river,  and  having  all  to  pafs  through  the 
abovementioned  ftrait,  it  is  fometimes  two  or  three 
weeks  before  it  returns  to  its  ufual  bed.  Thefe  floods 
add  nothing  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  ot  the  river  ;  this  bar  lying  100  far  oif  in  the 
found  to  be  affected  by  them. 

On  this  beautiful  river,  whofe  banks  are  fettled  al- 
moft to  its  fource,  are  many  pleafant,  neat,  well-built 
towns.  On  its  weftern  bank,  from  its  mouth  north- 
ward, are  the  towns  of  Saybrook,  Haddam,  Middle- 
ton,  Weathersfield,  Hartford,  Windfor,  and  Sutfield, 
in  Connecticut;  Weft  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hat- 
field, and  Deerfield,  in  Malfachufets  ;  Guilford,  Brat- 
tlcborough,  in  which  is  Fort  Dummer,  Weftminfter, 
Windfor,  Hartford,  Fairlee,  Newbury,  Brunfwick. 
a.nd  many  others  in  Vermont.  Croffing  the  river  into 
New  Hamplliire,  and  travelling  on  the  eaftern  bank, 
you  pafs  through  Woodbury  nearly  oppofite  to  Brunf- 
wick, Northumberland,  the  Coos  country,  Lyman, 
Orford,  Lyme,  Hanover,  in  which  is  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Lebanon,  Cornilh,  Clermont,  Charlefton,  or 
N°  4,  Chefterfield,  and  many  others  in  New  Hamp- 
fliire,  Sunderland,  Hadley,  Springfield,  Long  Meadow, 
in  Maflachufets  ;  and  in  Connedicat,  Enfield,  Eall 
Windfor,  Eaft  Hartford,  Glaftenbnry,  Eaft  Haddam, 
and  Lyme. 

This  river  is  navigable  to  Hartford,  upv^-ards  of  50 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  the  produce  of  the  country 
for  200  miles  above  is  brought  thither  in  boats.  The 
boats  which  are  tifed  in  this  buiinefs  are  flat-bottomed, 
long,  and  narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up 
ftream,  and  of  fo  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in 
carts.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  river  at  three  dif- 
ferent carrying  places,  all  of  which  make  15  miles. 
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Sturgeon,   falmon,  and  fliad,  are  caught   in  plenty  Conncili. 
in  iheir  feafon,  from  the  mfinh  of  the  river  upwards,     "^'-t- 
excepting  ilurgcoti,  which  do  not  alcend  the   upper  ~     " 
tails  ;  beluies  a  variety  of  Imallfilh,  inch  as  pike,  carp, 
pearch,  &c. 

From  this  ri.ver  are  employed  three  biigs  of  iSo 
tons  each,  in  the  European  trade  ;  and  about  60  iail 
from  60  to  i$o  tons,  inthe\Veit  India  trade;  bc- 
fidcs  a  few  fiuiennen,  and  4c  or  50  coalling  veflcls. 

Connecticut,  one  of  the  five  ftatcs  of  New 
England  in  America  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mai- 
facliufets  ;  on  the  ealt  by  Rhode  Ifland  ;  on  the 
fouth,  by  the  found,  which  divides  it  from  Loi^gllland  ; 
and  on  the  weft,     by  the  ftate  of  New  York. 

The  divihonal  line  between  Conncfticut  and  Maf- 
fachufets,  as  fettled  in  1 71 3,  was  found  to  be  about 
72  miles  in  length.  The  line  dividing  Conntfticut 
from  Rhode  Illand  was  fettled  in  1728,  andfouiiu  to  be 
about  4j  miles.  The  fea  coaft,  from  the  mouth  of 
Paukaiuk  river,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  Conneclicut,  in  a  direel  fouthweftwardly 
line  to  the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  is  reckoned  at  about 
90  miles.  The  line  between  Conneelicut  and  New- 
York  runs  from  latitude  41.  o.  to  latitude  42.1  2.  ;  72 
miles.  Connedicut  contains  about  4674  fquaie  miles  ; 
equal  to  about  2,960,000  acres. 

This  ftate  is  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  Coimeciicid,  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  Houfatonik,  and  the  Thames.  One 
branch  of  the  Houfatonik  rifes  in  Lanelborough,  the 
other  in  Windfor,  both  in  Berklhire  county  in  Maf- 
fachufets.  It  palles  through  a  number  of  pleafant 
towns,  and  empties  into  the  found  between  Stratford 
and  Milford.  It  is  navigable  12  miles,  to  Derby.  A 
bar  of  Ihclls,  at  its  mouth,  obftrutis  its  navigation  for 
large  veflels.  In  this  river,  between  Salilbury  and  Ca- 
naan, is  a  cataraft,  where  the  water  of  the  whole  ri- 
ver, which  is  150  yards  wide,  falls  about  fixty  feet 
perpendicularly,  in  a  perfeftly  white  Iheet.  A  copi- 
ous mirt  arifes,  in  which  floating  rainbows  are  ieen  in. 
various  places  at  the  fame  time,  exhibiting  a  fccne  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  beautiful. 

The  Thames  empties  in  Long  Ifland  foitnd  at 
New  London.  It  is  navigable  14  miles,  to  Norwich 
Landing.  Here  it  lofes  its  name,  an  branches  into 
Shetucket  on  tlie  eaft,  and  Norwich  or  Little  riveron 
the  weft.  The  city  of  Norwich  ftands  on  the  tongnc 
of  land  between  thefe  rivers.  Little  river,  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  has  a  remarkable  and  very  ro- 
mantic catarad:.  A  rock  10  or  12  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular height,  extends  quite  acrofs  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Over  this  the  whole  river  pitches,  in  one  entire 
flieet,  upon  abed  of  recks  below.  Here  the  riveriscom- 
preiled  into  a  very  narrow  channel  between  two  crag- 
gy cliffs,  one  of  which  towers  to  a  confiderable  height. 
The  channel  defcends  gradually,  is  very  crooked,  and 
covered  with  pointed  rocks.  Upon  thefe  the  water 
fwiftly  tumbles,  foaming  with  the  moft  violent  agita- 
tion, I  J  or  20  rods,  into  a  broad  bafon  which  fpreads 
before  it.  At  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  falls, 
the  rocks  are  curioullyexcavatedbytheconllant  pouring 
of  the  water.  Some  of  the  cavities,  which  are  all  of  a 
circular  form,  are  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  The  fnioothnefs 
of  the  water  above  its  defcent — the  regularity  and 
bc.iuty    of    Uie   perpendicular  fall — the  tremendo  is 
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roughnefs  of  the  Other,  auJ  the  craggy,  towering  clirf 
which  impends  tlie  whole,  prelent  to  the  view  of"  the 
fpedator  a  Icenc  iiuiclcribably  dcliglut'ul  and  majcllic. 
On  this  river  are  fomc  of  the  linell  mill  feats  in  New 
England,  and  thofe  immediately  below  the  falls,  oc- 
cupied by  Lathrop's  mills,  are  perhaps  not  exceeded  by 
any  in  the  world.  Aerofs  the  Jiiouth  of  this  river  is 
a  bro.ul,  commodious  bridge,  in  the  form  of  a  wharf, 
built  at  a  great  expence. 

ShetLickct  river,  the  other  branch  of  the  Thames, 
foar  miles  from  its  mouth,  receives  (^.linnabog,  which 
has  its  fource  in  Brimfleld  in  Mailachnfe;s  ;  thence 
palling  through  Stiirbridge  and  Diidly  in  Mali'achii- 
lets,  it  crolfes  into  Connecticut,  and  divides  Poml'rct 
from  Killingly,  Canterbury  from  Plainiitld,  and  Lilbon 
from  Prefton,  and  then  mingles  wiih  Shctucket.  In 
paiiing  through  this  hilly  country,  it  tumbles  over 
many  falls,  and  affords  a  vail  numl)er  of  mill  feats. 
The  fource  of  the  Shctucket  is  not  far  from  iliat  of 
Qiiiunabog.  It  has  the  name  of  Willamantik  while 
pallinj  through  Stafford,  and  between  Tolland  and 
Willington,  Coventry  and  Mansfield.  Below  Wind- 
ham it  takes  the  name  of  Shctucket,  and  empties  as 
above.  Thefe  rivers  are  fed  by  nuniberlefs  brooks 
from  every  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  the 
mouth  of  Shctucket  is  a  bridge  of  timber  124  feet  in 
length,  fiipported  at  each  end  by  pillars,  and  held  up 
in  the  middle  by  braces  on  the  top,  in  the  nature  of 
an  arch. 

The  two  principal  harbours  are  at  New  London  and 
New  Haven.  The  former  opens  to  the  fouth.  From 
the  light-houfe,  which  Ifands  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, to  the  town,  is  about  three  miles  ;  the  breadth  is 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  fome  places  more.  The 
harbour  has  from  five  to  iix  fathoms  water — a  clear 
bottom — tough  ooze,  and  as  far  as  one  mile  above  the 
town  is  entirely  fecure  and  commodious  for  large 
fliips.  New  Haven  harbour  is  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  New  London.  It  is  a  bay  which  fets  up  northerly 
from  the  found  about  four  miles.  Its  entrance  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide.  It  has  very  good  anchorage,  and  two 
and  an  half  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  three  fathomsand 
four  feet  at  common  lides.  The  whole  of  the  fea 
coall  is  indented  with  harbours,  many  of  which  are  fafe 
and  commodious,  but  are  not  futiiciently  ufed  to  merit 
a  dctcription. 

ConueiSicut,  though  fubjecl  to  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  their  fcafons,  and  to  frequent  fuddeii 
changes,  is  very  healthful.  As  many  as  one  in  46 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  who  were  living  in 
1774,  were  upwards  of  70  years  old.  From  accurate 
calculation  it  is  found,  that  about  one  in  eight  live 
to  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards;  one  in  13  to 
the  age  of  80  years,  and  one  in  about  30  to  the  age 
of  90. 

In  the  maritime  towns  the  weather  is  variable,  ac- 
cording as  the  wind  blows  from  the  fea  or  land.  As 
you  advance  into  the  country,  the  fea  brce/.es  have  lefs 
effect  upon  the  air,  and  coufequently  the  weather  is 
lefs  variable.  The  fliortefl  day  is  8  hours  and  58 
minutes,  and  the  longefl  i;  hours.  The  northwefl 
winds,  in  the  winter-feafon,  are  often  extremely  fcvere 
and  pt-rcing,  occafioned  by  the  great  body  of  fnow 
%vhichlies  concealed  from  the  dilfolving  influence  of  the 
lull  in  the  iiiimenfe  forells  north  and  northwefl.     The 


clear  and  fcrenc  tcmperaturt  of  the    fky,    Iiowcvcr,  Conno<;ii'. 
makes  amends  for  the  feverity  of  the  weather,   and  is        '"'• 

l;:vourable  to  health  and  longevity.  Conneiiticnt  is  ge-  "■ " 

nerally  broken  land,  made  up  of  mountains,  hills,'and 
valleys  ;  and  is  exctcdingly  well  watered.  Some  Imall 
parts  of  it  are  ihinand  barren.  It  lies  in  the  fifth  r.iul 
fixth  northern  climates,  and  has  a  ilrong  fertile  foil. 
its  principal  produeliuns  arc  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat 
in  many  parts  of  the  (late,  oats  and  barley,  which  arc 
heavy  and  good,  and  of  late  buck-wheat-  -flax  in  large 
quantities— fome  hemp,poiatoes of  fcveralkinds,puinp- 
kins,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  &c.  &c.  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
which  are  common  to  the  climate.  The  foil  is  very 
well  calcidated  for  pailure  and  mowing,  which  enables 
tliefarmer.i  to  feed  large  numbers  of  "neat  cattle  and 
hori'es.  Actual  calculation  lias  evinced,  that  any  given 
quaraity  of  the  bell  mowing  land  in  Connedicul,  pro- 
duces about  twice  as  much  clear  profit  as  the  fame 
quantity  of  ihe  bell  wheat  land  in  the  Itatc  of  New 
York.  Many  farmers,  in  the  eafkrn  pan  of  the  flate, 
have  lately  found  their  advantage  in  railing  nmles, 
which  arc  carried  from  the  ports  of  Norwich  and  New 
London  to  the  Weft  India  idands,  and  yield  a  hand- 
fome  profit.  The  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  chceie  of 
Connecficut,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  word.  4 

The  trade  of  Conneifticut  is  principally  with  the  Trade. 
Weft  India  idands,  and  is  carried  on  in  veiiels  from  60 
to  140  tons.  The  exports  confift  of  horfcs,  nmles, 
oxen,  oak  ftaves,  hoops,  pine  boards,  oak  planks,  beans, 
Indian  corn,filh,  beef,  pork,  &c.  Horfes,  live  cattle, 
and  lumber,  are  permitted  in  the  Di^tch,  iianilli,  and 
French  ports.  Beef  and  fllli  are  liable  to  fuch  heavy 
duties  in  the  French  iilands,  as  that  little  profit  arifes 
to  the  merchant  who  fends  them  to  their  ports.  Pork 
and  flour  are  prohibited.  As  ihe  ordii-.ancc  making 
free  ports  in  the  French  Weft  India  iilands  extends  to 
all  foreigners,  the  price  of  moLifl'cs  and  other  articles, 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Englilh  purchafes 
(or  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ;  fo  that  the-  trade  of  Con- 
neclicut  with  the  French  Weft  India  iilands  is  not  pro- 
fitable. Cotton,  cocoa,  indigo  and  fugars,  are  not 
permitted  to  be  brought  away  by  Americans.  The 
feverity  with  which  thefe  prohibitory  laws  are  ad- 
miniftered  is  fuch,  as  that  thefe  articles  cannot  be 
fmuggled. 

Conncclicut  has  alargc  number  of  coafting  vefTels 
employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  flate  to  oilier 
ftates—  To  Rhode  Ifland,  IMallachufets,  and  New 
Hampfliire,  they  carry  pork,  wheat,  corn,  and  rye.  To 
North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  butter,  c'heefe, 
faltcd  beef,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  hay,  &c.  and  re- 
ceive in  return  rice,  indigo,  and  money.  But  as  New 
York  is  nearer,  and  the  ftaie  of  the  marketsalways  well 
known,  much  of  the  produce  ofConnedicut,  efpccially 
of  the  weftern  parts,  is  carried  there  ;  particularly  pot 
and  pearl  alhes,  flax-feed,  beef,  pork,  checfe,  and  but- 
ter, in  large  quantities.  Moft  of  the  produce  of  Con- 
nec^icut  river,  from  the  parts  of  Malfachufets,  New 
Hampfliire,  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  of  Connedicut, 
which  are  adjacent,  goes  to  the  fame  marker.  Con- 
fidcrable  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  caftern  parts 
of  the  ftate  are  marketed  at  Bofton  and  Providence. 

The  value  of  the  whole  exported  produce  and  com- 
modities from  this  ftate,  before  the  year    1774,  was 
then  eftimatcdac  about  L. 200,000  lawful  money  an- 
nually. 
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nually.  Since  this  time  no  accurate  cftimate  has  been 
maLic,  fothai  it  is  impoiiiblc  lo  tell  whcllicr  the  amount 
has  iince  been  increafcJ  or  diaiiniihed. 

ill  1774,  the  number  ot  Ihipping  in  Conncfticiit 
was  180  ;  their  toiiagc  10^317  ;  I'ealariiii^  men  1 162  ; 
belides  upwards  of  20  fail  of  coalliug  veilUs,  which 
employed  about  90  feaineii.  This  Itate  has  not  yet 
fully  recovered  t!ie  coufulion  in  which  it  was  involved 
by  the  late  war;  fo  that  the  number  of  (hipping,  &c. 
has  not,  at  any  period  Uncc  1774,  l^^en  afcertained  with 
accuracy.  It  is  probable,  however,  conliJering  the 
loiles  fultaitied  by  the  war,  the  decay  of  the  Ihip  btiilJ- 
iug  bufinefs,  aiid  the  nainber  of  unfortunate  Ihip- 
wrecks,  and  loifes  by  hurricanes  in  tlie  Well  Indies, 
that  the  fliipping  and  fcanien  are  not  now  fo  numerous 
as  in  1774. 

The  number  of  fliipping  from  the  port  of  NewLo:i- 
don  employed  in  17S8  in  the  European  and  Weil  India 
trade,  was  four  Ihips,  one  fnow,  54  briganiincs,  32 
fohooners,  and  4;  Hoops.  The  number  of  horfes  and 
cattle  exported  from  the  diltricf  round  New  London, 
from  the  loth  of  January  1787  to  the  loth  of  Ja- 
nuary 1788,  was  6917;  befides  jack-alTcs  imported  and 
exported,  not  included.  From  1786  to  1787,  the 
number  was  6671  ;  fo  that  the  laftyear  exceeded  the 
other  24A.  From  March  1787  to  January  1788,  1454 
horfes,  700  oxen,  and  23  cows,  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Middleton. 

The  farmers  in  Connefticut  and  their  families  are 
moilly  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  homefpun  cloth.  Their 
liiicns  and  woollens  are  manufactured  in  the  family  way  ; 
and  although  they  are  generally  of  a  coarfer  kind, 
they  arc  of  a  Ilronger  texture,  and  much  more  durable 
than  thofe  imported  from  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  handfome. 

In  New  Haven  is  a  linen  manufactory  which  flou- 
rilhes,  and  one  for  cotton  is  about  to  be  ellablilhed. 
In  Eaft  Hartford  is  a  glafs-work,  a  fnufF  and  powder 
mill,  and  an  iron-work  and  llitting-mill.  Iron  works 
are  eftablilhed  alfo  at  Salifbury,  Norwich,  and  other 
parts  of  the  itate.  At  Stafford  is  a  furnace  at  which 
is  made  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware  and  other  iron- 
mongery, fufficicnt  to  fupply  the  whole  Itate.  Paper 
is  manufafttired  at  Norwich,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
and  in  Litchfield  county.  Nails  of  every  lize  arc  made 
in  almoil  every  town  and  village  in  Connecticut  ;  fo 
that  coafidcrable  quantities  can  be  exported  to  the 
neio-libouring  ilatts,  and  at  a  better  rate  than  they  can 
be  had  from  Europe.  Ironmongery,  hats  of  the  beft 
kinds,  candles,  leather,  Ihoes,  and  boots,  are  manu- 
factured in  this  (late.  We  mull  not  omit  to  mention 
wooden  dilhcs  and  other  wooden  ware,  which  are 
made  in  va(t  quantities  in  SulHeld  and  feme  few  other 
places,  and  fold  in  almolt  every  part  of  the  ealteni 
flates.  Oil-mills  of  a  n;-w  and  very  ingenious  con- 
ftruction,  have  been  erected  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
flaie. 

It  appears  from  expt-riments  made  formerly  in  this 
ftatc.  rhar  a  buihel  of  fun-riower  feed  yields  a  gallon 
of  oil  ;  and  th  it  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  the 
feed  at  three  feet  a  part,  will  yield  betwern  forty  and 
fifty  bmhels  of  the  feed.  This  ill  is  as  mild  as  fwcet 
oil,  and  is  equally  agreeable  wiili  fallads,  and  as  a  me- 
dicine. It  may,  moreover,  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
paiii;s,  varniflies,  and  ointments.     From  its  being  ma- 


nufactured in  our  own  country,  it  may  always  be  pro-  Connc6li. 

cured  and  ulcd  in  a  frefli  ftate.     The  oil  is  prellcd  Irom       '"t- 

the  feed  in  the  fame  manner   that  cold  drawn  linfecd  '~"~^' 

oil  is  oi)taincd  from  flax-feed,  and  with  as  little  trouble. 

Sweet  olive  oil  fells  lor  lix  Ihillings  a  quart.     Should 

the  oil  of  the  fun-do  wtr  fell  for  only  two- thirds  of  that 

price,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  ground,  fuppofmg  it 

to  yield  only   40  bulliels  of  the  feed,  will   be  L.  32, 

a  fum  far  beyond  the  product  of  an  acre  of  ground  in 

any  kind  of  grain.     The  feed  is  raifcd  with  very  little 

trouble,  and  grows  in  land  of  moderate  fertility.     It 

may  be  gathered  and  Ihelled,  ht  for  the  extraction  of 

the  oil,   by  women  and  children.  5 

Connecticut  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz.  Hart-  Civil  divi- 
ford.  New  Haven,  New  London,  Fairfield,  W  indhani,  f'™^  and 
Litchfield,   Middlefex,  and    Tolland.      The   counties  r"?"'"'^"' 
are  fubdiviued  into  upwards  of  So  townfiiips  ;   each  of 
which  is  a  corporation,  invelted  with  power   to  hold 
lands,  choofe  their  own  town-officers,  to   make  pru- 
dential laws,   the  penalty  of  tranfgreffion  not   to  ex- 
ceed 20  s.  and  to  choufe  their  own  reprefcntatives  to 
the  general  ad'embiy.     The  townlhips  are   generally 
divided  into  two  or  more  pariihes,  in  each  of  which  is 
one  or  more  places  for  public  vvorfliip. 

Connecticut  is  the  moft  populous,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  of  any  of  the  thirteen  ftates.  It  is  laid  out 
in  fmall  farms  from  50  to  300  or  400  acres  each,  which 
are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee  limple;  and  arc  gene- 
rally cultivated  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  will 
admit.  The  ftatc  is  chequered  with  innumerable  roads 
or  highways,  croffing  each  other  in  every  direction. 
A  traveller  in  any  of  thefe  roads,  even  in  the  moft  un- 
fettled  parts  of  the  ftate,  will  feldom  pafs  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  without  finding  a  houfe  or  cottage, 
and  a  farm  under  Inch  improvements  as  to  afford  the 
neceiFarjes  for  the  fupport  of  a  family.  The  whole 
ftate  rtfembles  a  well-cultivated  garden  ;  which,  with 
that  degree  of  induftry  that  is  necelfary  to  happinels, 
produces  the  necelTaries  and  conveniences  of  life  in 
great  plentv. 

In  1756,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connedlicut 
was  130,611  ;  in  1774,  there  were  167,856  fouls.  In 
18  years,  the  increale  was  67,24?;  from  1774  to 
1782,  the  incrcafe  was  but  11,294  perfons.  This 
comparatively  fmall  incrcafe  of  inhabitants  may  be  fatis- 
faCtorily  accounted  for  from  the  deflruCtion  of  the  war, 
and  the  numerous  emigrations  to  Vermont,  the  weflern 
parts  of  New  Kamplhirc,  and  other  ftates. 

The  inhabitants  are  almoft  entirely  of  Englifl'.  dc- 
fcent.  There  are  no  Dutch,  French,  or  Germans, 
and  very  few  Scotch  or  Irilh  people,  in  any  part  of 
New  England.  j 

In  addition  to  what  has  been   already  faid  on  thefe  tharafltr, 
particulars  under  New  England,  it  may  be  oLfervcd,  manners, 
that  the  people  of  Connecticut  are  remarkably  fond  of  ^^• 
having  all  their  difputcs,  even  thofe  of  the   molt  tri- 
vial kind,  fettled  according  to  law.     The  prevalence 
of  thi.s  litiguous  fpirii  atPords  employment  and  fupport 
for  a  numerous  body  of  lav.  yers.     The  number  of  ac- 
tions enfred  annually  upon  the  feveral  dockets  in  the 
ftate,    i'lltilifs  the  abo\e    obfi fvations.      That    party 
fpirit,  however,  which  i«  the  bane  of  political  liippi- 
ncfs,  has  not  raged  v\ith  fuch  violence  in   this  flaie  as 
in    MaflaJinfets  and   Rhode-Illand.     Public   proceed- 
ings have  been  conducted,  generally,  and  efpecially  of 

late, 
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Conncfli-  late,  Willi  much  calmnefs  and  candour.     TIic  people 
cut.       are  well  informed  in  regard  to  their  rights,  andjuai- 

" ■' '  cious  in  the  methods  they  adopt  to  fecure  them. 

The  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body, 
very  refpeL'table,  have  hitherto  prclerved  a  kind  of  a- 
rillocratical  balance  in  the  very  democratical  govcra- 
nient  of  the  (late  ;  which  has  liappily  operated  as  a 
check  upon  the  overbearing  fpirit  of  republicanifm. 
It  has  been  lamented  that  the  unhappy  religious  dil- 
pntes  which  have  too  much  prevailed  among  fome  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  too  great  attention  that  others 
have  paid  to  their  temporal  concerns,  to  the  neglect 
of  their  Hocks,  and  an  inattention  to  the  qualifi:a- 
tions  of  thofe  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  facrcd 
office,  have,  heretofore,  confiderably  diminijlied  their 
influence.  It  is  a  pleafing  circumllaace  that  the  rage 
for  theological  difputation  is  abating ;  and  greater 
ftriftnefs  is  obfcrved  in  the  admillion  of  candidates  to 
the  miniflry.  Their  influence  is  on  the  increafe;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  their  in- 
crcafing  influence,  that  an  evident  reformation  in  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  this  flate  has  taken  place 
lince  the  peace.  In  regard  to  learning  and  abilities, 
the  clergy,  at  the  prefcnt  day,  are  equal  to  their  pre- 
g         decelfors  at  any  former  period. 

As  to  ccclehaftical  government  and  difcipline,  each 
church  is  a  i'eparate  jurifdiction,  and  claims  authority 
to  choofe  their  own  niitiifter,  to  exercife  government, 
and  to  enjoy  gofpel  ordinances  within  itfeJf.  The 
churches,  however,  are  not  independent  of  each  oiher; 
they  are  alfociated  for  mutual  benefit  and  convenience. 
The  alfociations  have  power  to  licence  candidates  for 
the  miniftry,  to  confult  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  recommend  meafures  to  be  adopted  by  the  churches, 
but  have  no  authority  to  enforce  them.  When  dif- 
putes  arife  in  churches,  councils  are  called,  by  the  par- 
ties, to  fettle  them;  but  their  power  is  only  advifory. 
There  are  as  many  affociacions  in  the  flate  as  there 
are  counties;  and  they  meet  twice  in  a  year.  Thefe 
are  all  combined  in  one  general  alfociation,  who  meet 
annually. 

All  religions  that  are  confident  with  the  peace  of 
fociety  are  tolerated  in  Connecticut;  and  a  fpirit  of 
liberality  and  catholiciOn  is  increaling.  There  are 
very  few  religious  feels  in  this  flate ;  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  congregationalifls.  Belides  thefe  there 
are  epifcopalians  and  baptifbs;  and  formerly  there  was 
a  fociety  of  Sandimaniaus  at  New-Haven ;  but  they 
are  now  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number.  The  epif- 
copalian  churches  are  refpedtable,  and  are  under  the 
fuperintendance  of  a  bifliop.  There  were  29  con- 
gregations of  the  baptifls  in  1 784.  Thefe  congrega- 
tions, with  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  flates,  meet  in 
aflTociations,  by  delegation,  annually. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  very  pleafant  towns, 
both  maritime  and  inland,  in  Connedticiu.  It  con- 
tains five  incorporated  towns  or  cities.  Two  of  thefe, 
Hartford  and  New  Haven,  are  the  capitals  of  the 
ftate.  The  general  affembly  is  holden  at  the  former 
in  May,  and  at  the  latter  in  Oilober,  annually.  See 
Hahtford  and  /Wto-Haven. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  education  of  all  ranks 

of  people  more  attended  to  than  in  Conneelicut.     Al- 

■  mofl  every  town  in  the  flate  is  divided  into  diflridls, 

and  each  diflrifl  has  a  public  fchool  kept  in  it  a  greater 
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or  icG  part  of  every  year.     8.juic\\hat  more  than  one  Com^ai- 
third  of  the  monies  ariling  frum  a  tax  on  the  polls  and       >■•"'■ 

rau'iblc  ellate  of  the  inhabitants,  is  appropriated  to  tlic  " " ' 

fupport  of  fchools,  in  the  leveral  towns,  torthctduca- 
tiju  of  children  and  youth.  The  law  diree'ls  that  a 
grammar  fchool  ihall  be  kept  in  every  county  town 
throughout  the  flate. 

There  is  a  grammar  fchool  at  Hartford,  and  ano- 
ther at  New  Haven,  fupported  by  a  donation  of  go- 
vernor Hopkins.  This  venerable  and  benevolent  gen- 
tleman, in  his  lad  will,  dated  1657,  left  in  the  hand: 
of  Theophilus  Eaton,  Efq  ;  and  three  others,  a  legacy 
of  L.  1324,  "  as  an  encouragement,  in  thefe  foreiga 
plantations,    of  breeding    up  hopeful  youths  both  a:  ^ 

the  grammar  fchool  and  college."  In  1664,  this  le- 
gacy was  equally  divided  between  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  ;  and  grammar  fchools  were  creeled,  which 
have  been  fupported  ever  fince. 

At  Greenfield  there  is  a  refpcc^able  academy,  un- 
der the  care  and  inflrudion  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Dwight. 
At  Plainfield  is  another,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Benedi6l.  This  academy  has  flourilhed  for  feve- 
ral  years,  and  furnilhed  a  number  of  ftudents  for  Yale 
and  Dartmouth  colleges.  At  Norwich  and  Windham, 
likewife,  are  academies  furnillicd  with  able  inflruiflors  j 
each  of  thefe  academies  have  60  or  70  fcholars. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1700,  and  remained 
at  Killingworth  until  1707 — then  at  Saybrook  until 
1 716,  when  it  was  removed  and  fixed  at  New  Haven. 
See  New  Haven. 

Ouihe  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  two  miles  from  Mines, ml- 
Middleton,   is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  wrought  during  nrals,  ami 
the  war,  at  the  cxpence  of  the  flaie,  and  was  produc-  fofils. 
live.     It  is  too  expenlive  to  work  in  time  of  peace. 
Copper  mines  have  been  difcovercd  and  opened  in  fc- 
veral  parts  of  the  flate,  but  have  proved  unprofitable, 
and  are  much  neglcdted.     Iron  mines   are  numerous 
and    produftive.     Steel  ore  has  been   found    in  the 
mountains    between    Woodbury   and  New    Milford. 
Talcs  of  various  kinds,  white,  brown,  and  chocolate 
coloured  cryftals,  zink  or   fpelrcr,  a  femimctal,  and 
feveral  other  folhls  and  metals,  have  been  found  in  Coii- 
r.eflicut.  j^ 

All  freeholders  in  the  flate  are  required  by  law  to  Mode  of 
give  in  lifls  of  their  polls  and  rateable  eflate,  to  per-  levying 
fons  appointed  in  the  refpeflive  towns  to  receive  them,  ""'s. 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  Augufl  annually.     Thefe  arc 
valued  according  to  law,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and 
fent  to  the  general  alfenibly  annually  in  May. 

The  fum  total  of  the  lift;  of  the  polls  and  rateable 
eftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connee'licut,  as  brought 
into  the  general  allcmbly  in  May  1787,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sum  total  of  the  fmgle  lid         L.  1,484,901   6  4! 

AfTelTments,  -  -         -  47,790  2  9^ 

One  quarter  of  ihe  fourfolds,         -         1,17^  9  4 


Total,  -  L.  i,?33,S67  18  ij 
On  this  fum  taxes  are  levied,  fo  much  on  the  pound, 
according  to  the  fum  propofed  to  be  raifed.  A  tax 
of  two-pence  on  the  pound  would  raife  L.  12,782,  4s. 
The  ordinary  annual  expenccs  of  government  be- 
fore the  war  amounted  to  near  L.  4000  Sterling,  ex- 
clufive  of  that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  fupport 
of  fchools.     The  cxpences  have  fiucc  incrcafed. 

U  u  At 
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At  Staftord  is  a  raediciiial  fpriiig,  whicli  is  faid  to 
be  a  fovercigii  remedy  tor  fcorbtitic,  cataueous,  and 
'  other  diforders.  At  Giiilt'ord  is  a  fpriiig,  vvhofe  wa- 
ter, it  is  faid,  when  fcparated  from  the  louutain,  will 
evaporate  even  when  put  into  a  bottle  and  tightly 
corked. 

It  is  difficult  to  Cdy  what  is  the  conftitution  of  this 
flaic.  Contented  with  the  form  of  government  which 
originated  from  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  granted  in 
1662,  the  people  have  not  been  difpolcd  to  run  the 
hazard  of  framing  anew  coniliuuion  llncc  the  decla- 
ration of  independence.  They  have  tacitly  adopted 
their  old  charter  as  the  ground  of  civil  government, 
fofar  as  it  is  applicable  to  an  independent  people. 

Agreeable  to  this  charter,  the  fapreme  Icgillaiive 
authority  of  the  ftate  is  velted  in  a  governor,  dcpuiy- 
govefnor,  twelve  alfiilants  or  ccuni'cllors,  and  the  re- 
prefentativesof  the  people,  flyled  the  Cau-rai  Alj'cmbly. 
The  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  aiiiilants,  are  au- 
nuiUy  chofen  by  the  freemen  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  reprefentativcs  (their  number  not  to  exceed  two 
from  each  town)  are  chofen  by  the  freemen  twice  a- 
year,  to  attend  the  two  annual  fellions,  on  the  fecond 
Thurfdays  of  May  and  Odobcr.  This  aircmbly  has 
power  to  ere£t  judicatories,  for  the  trial  of  caufes  civil 
and  criminal,  and  to  ordain  and  eftabliih  laws  for  fettling 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government.  By  thefe 
laws  the  general  aifembly  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
called  the  upper  and  lov.er  houl'es.  The  upper  houf  is 
compofed  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  alHll- 
ants;  the  lower  houfe,ofthercprcfentalivcsof  the  people. 
Nolaw  can  pafs  without  the  concurrence  of  both  lioufes. 
The  judges  of  the  fuperior  court  hold  their  offices  du- 
ring the  pleafure  of  the  general  allembly.  The  judges 
of  the  county  courts,  and  jufiiccs,  are  annually  ap- 
pointed. Sheriffs  arc  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council,  without  limitation  of  time.  The  governor 
is  captain-general  of  the  militia,  the  deputy-governor 
lieutenant-general.  All  other  military  offices  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  airenibly,  and  commiffioned  by  the  go- 
vernor. 

The  mode  of  elefting  the  governor,  deputy  gover- 
nor, affiftants,  treafurer,  and  fecrctary,  is  as  follows: 
The  freemen  in  the  feveral  towns  meet  on  th;  Monday 
next  after  the  firft  Tuefday  in  April,  annually,  and 
give  in  their  votes  for  the  perfons  they  choofe  for  the 
faid  offices  refpectivcly,  with  their  nauies  written  ona 
piece  of  paper,  which  are  received  and  fealed  up  by  a 
conftable  in  open  meeting,  the  votes  for  each  office  by 
themfelves,  with  the  name  of  the  town  and  office  writ- 
ten on  the  ourfide.  Thefe  votes,  thus  fealed,  are  fent 
to  the  general  aifembly  in  May,  and  there  counted  by 
a  committee  from  both  houfcs.  All  freemen  are  eli- 
gible to  any  office  in  government.  In  choofmg  affift- 
ants, twenty  pcrlous  are  nominated,  by  the  vote  of 
each  freemau,  at  the  freemen's  meeting  for  choofmg 
reprefentativcs  in  September  annually.  Thefe  votes 
are  fealed  up,  and  fent  to  the  general  alTembly  in  Oc- 
tober, and  are  there  counted  by  a  committee  of  both 
houfes,  and  the  twenty  perfons  who  have  the  niofl 
votes  lland  in  nomination;  out  of  which  number  the 
■twelve  who  have  the  greatcll  number  of  votes,  given 
by  the  freemen  at  their  meeting  in  April,  are  in  May 
declared  afTiftants  in  the  manner  abovementioned. 
The  c],aalifications  of  freemen  are,  maturity  in  years. 


quiet  and  pcace.iblebehaviour,  a  civil  convcrfation,  and 
freehold  cllate  to  the  value  of  forty  Ihillings  per  anntnit, 
or  forty  pounds  perfonal  eftate  in  the  lift,  ccrtihcd  by 
the  fclcit  men  of  the  town;  it  is  neceil'ary  alfo  that 
they  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  llatc.  Their 
names  are  enrolled  in  the  town  clerk's  office,  and  they 
continue  freemen  for  life,  unlefs  disfranchifed  by  ftn- 
tence  of  the  fuperior  court,  on  conviftion  of  mifde- 
meanor. 

Tire  courts  are  as  follov.'s :  The  juftices  of  ihc 
peace,  ol  wliom  a  number  are  annually  appointed  in 
each  tovvn  by  the  general  aileniblv,  have  authority  to 
hear  and  determine  civil  actions,  m  here  the  demand 
does  not  exceed  four  pounds.  If  the  demand  exceeds 
forty  ihillings,  an  appeal  to  the  county  is  allowed. 
They  have  cognizance  of  fmall  offences,  and  may  pu- 
nilh  by  line  not  exceeding  forty  Ihillings,  or  whip- 
ping not  exceeding  ten  Ihipes,  or  fitting  in  the  ftocks. 
There  are  eight  county  courts  in  the  Hate,  held  in 
the  feveral  counties  by  one  judge  and  four  juftices  of 
the  quorum,  w  ho  havejurifdidion  of  all  criminal  cafes, 
ariling  within  their  rcfpecTiive  counties,  where  the  pu- 
nifliment  does  not  extend  to  life,  limb,  orbanilhment. 
They  have  original  jurifdiftion  of  all  civil  artions 
which  exceed  the  jurifdiftion  of  a  juftice.  Either 
party  may  appeal  to  the  fuperior  court,  if  the  demand 
exceeds  twcniy  pounds,  except  on  bonds  or  notes 
vouched  by  two  witnell'es. 

There  are  feveral  courts  of  probate  in  each  county, 
conlifting  of  one  judge.  The  peculiar  province  of 
this  court  is,  the  probate  otwills,  granting  adminiftra- 
tion  ol  inteftate  eftarcs,  ordering  diftribution  of  them, 
and  appointing  guardians  for  minors,  &c.  An  appeal 
lies  from  any  decree  of  this  court  to  the  fuperior 
court. 

The  fuperior  court  confifts  of  five  judges.  It  has 
authority  iu  all  criminal  cafes  extending  to  life,  limb, 
or  banilhment,  and  other  high  crimes  and  mifd<  mea- 
nors,  to  grant  divorces,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  actions  brought  by  appeal  from  the  county  courts, 
or  the  court  of  probate,  aiid  to  correft  the  errors  of  all 
inferior  courts.  This  is  a  circuit  court,  and  has  two 
ftated  fellions  in  each  county  annually.  The  fuperior 
and  county  courts  try  matters  of  fafl;  by  a  jury,  or 
without  if  the  parties  will  agree. 

There  is  a  fuprerae  court  of  errors,  confifting  of  the 
deputy  governor  and  the  twelve  affiftants.  Their  fole 
bufinefs  is  to  determine  writs  of  error  brought  on 
judgments  of  the  fuperior  court,  where  the  error  com- 
plained of  appears  on  the  record.  Thev  have  two 
ftaied  felfions  annually,  viz.  on  the  Tuefdays  of  the 
weeks  preceding  the  ftaied  feffions  of  the  general  af- 
fembly. 

The  county  Courtis  a  court  of  chancery,  empowered, 
to  hear  and  determine  cafes  in  equity,  where  tlie 
matter  in  demand  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds. 
The  fuperior  court  has  cognizance  of  all  cafes  where 
the  demand  exceeds  that  fum.  Error  may  be  brought 
from  the  county  to  the  fuperior  court,  and  from  the 
fuperior  court  to  the  fupreme  court  of  errors,  on 
judgment  in  cafes  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law. 

The  general  aifembly  only  Irave  power  to  grant  par- 
dons and  reprieves,  to  grant  commimons  of  bankrnpcy, 
or  protcft  the  perfons  and  cftates  of  unfortunate 
debtors. 

The 
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The  coramou  law  of  Euglund,  lb  far  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  this  country,  is  coiUidereJ  as  the  couiiuoti 
awof  this  llatc.  The  rcpons  of  adj  iilicatiou  iu  the 
courts  of  king's  bench,  commua  pleas,  and  chancery, 
are  read  in  the  courts  ofchislfate  as  authorities ;  yet 
the  judges  do  not  conhdcr  them  as  concluhvely  bind- 
ing, uulefs  founded  on  folid  reafons  which  will  apply 
in  this  ftate,  or  fanctioned  by  concurrent  adjudications 
of  their  own  courts. 

The  feudal  fyilem  of  defceuts  was  never  adopted  in 
this  flate.  All  the  real  ellate  of  intellates  is  divided 
equally  among  the  children,  males  and  females,  except 
chat  the  eldell  fon  has  a  double  portion.  And  all 
eflates  given  in  tail,  muff  be  given  lo  fome  perfon  then 
in  being,  or  to  their  immediate  ilFue,  and  llull  become 
fce-llaiple  ellates  to  the  Uiiie  of  the  firll  donee  in 
tail.  The  widow  of  an  inceilate  is  intitledtoa  third 
part  of  the  pcrfonal  eflate  for  ever,  and  to  her  dower, 
or  third  jiirt  of  the  houfcs  and  lands  belonging  to  the 
inteflate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life. 

The  pra:T:ice  of  law  in  this  Hate  has  more  limplicity, 
but  leis  precilion,  than  in  England.  AlEllants  and 
judges  are  impowered  to  iifue  writs  through  the  flate, 
and  jadices  through  their  rcfpeftive  counties.  In 
thefe  writs,  the  fubllance  of  the  complaijits  or  the  de- 
claraiions  muft  be  contained  ;  and  if  neither  of  the 
parties  llww  good  reafon  for  delay,  the  caufes  are 
heard  and  deterraiaed  the  fame  term  to  which  the  writs 
are  returnable.  Few  of  the  fiitions  of  law,  fo  com- 
mon in  the  Englifli  practice,  are  known  in  this  flate. 
The  plaintiff  always  has  his  eleJtion  to  attach  or  fnm- 
mon  the  defendant.  Attornies  arc  admittedand  qua- 
lilied  by  the  county  courts.  Previous  to  their  ad- 
niilfion  to  the  bar,  they  mufl  fludy  two  years  with  a 
praftifing  attorney  in  the  Hate, if  they  have  had  a  college 
education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not  ;  their 
morals  mull  be  good,  and  their  charaflcrsunblemiiltcd  ; 
and  they  mufl  fullain  an  examination  by  the  attorneys 
of  the  court  of  the  county  where  they  are  admitted, 
and  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.  When 
admitted  to  the  county  court,  they  can  praiStice,  wilh- 
our  other  qualifications,  in  any  court  in  the  flate. 
There  arc  upon  an  av  erage  about  thirteen  attorniesto 
each  county,  one  hundred  and  four  in  the  llate  ;  a  very 
great  proportion  for  the  real  exigencies  of  the  people. 
Yet  from  the  litigious  fpirit  of  the  citizens,  the  mofl 
of  them  find  employment  and  fupport.  There  is  no 
attorney  general,  but  there  is  one  attorney  to  the  flate 
in  each  county. 

The  prefent  territory  of  Connetlicut,  at  the  time 
of  the  firfl  arrival  of  the  Engliili,  was  polIelTed  by  the 
Pequot,  the  Mohegan,  Podunk,  and  many  other  fmall- 
cr  tribes  of  Indians. 

The  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike.  Their 
country  extended  along  the  fca  coafl  from  Paukatuk 
to  Conneflicut  river.  About  the  year  1630,  this 
powerful  tribe  extended  their  conqucfls  over  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  Connedlicut,  over  all  Long  Idand,  and 
part  of  Narraganfet.  SalFacus,  who  was  the  grand 
monarch  of  the  whole  country,  was  king  of  this  na- 
tion. The  feat  of  his  dominion  was  at  New  London  ; 
the  ancient  Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot. 

The  Mohegans  were  a  nunicroiis  tribe,  and  their 
terrricory  extenfive.   Their  ancient  claim,  which  was 


farvcyedandfctilcd  by  comniillioners  from  queen  Anne  ComavHi- 
in  I  705,  comprehended  all   New  London   county,  ex-        ciit. 

ccpt  a  narrow  Ihip  of  auout  eight  miles  wiilc,  on  the  " " — ' 

lea  coall,almoll  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Windham, 
and  a  part  of  tlie  counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford, 
Uncas,  dillinguilhed  for  his  friendlhip  to  the  Eiiglilh, 
was  the  Sachem  of  this  tribe. 

The  Podunks  inhabited  Eafl  Hartford,  and  the  cir- 
cumjacent country.  The  lirll  Sachem  oi  this  tribe, 
of  whom  the  Eriglilh  had  any  know  ledge,  was  Pa- 
taniinoo.  He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  more 
than  200  fighting  men. 

The  llrll  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made  by  the 
Plymouth  council  to  the  earl  of  VV'arv.'i.k,  in  1630, 
and  confirmed  by  his  majclly  in  council  the  fame  year. 
This  grant  comprehended  all  that  part  of  New  Eng. 
land  which  lies  well  from  Narraganfctt  river,  120  miles 
on  the  fca  coall,  from  thence,  in  latitude  and  breath 
aforfaid,  to  the  fouth  fea.  The  year  following,  the 
earl  affigncd  this  grant  to  lord  Say  and  Seal,  lord 
Brook,  and  nine  others. 

No  Englilh  fettlements  were  attempted  in  Connec- 
ticut until  the  year  1633,  when  a  number  of  Indian 
traders,  having  purchafed  of  Zequallon  and  Natawa- 
nutc,  two  principal  Sachems,  a  trac't  of  land  at  the 
mouth  of  Little  river  in  Windfor,  built  a  houfe  and 
fortified  it,  and  ever  after  maintained  their  right  of 
foil  upon  the  river. 

The  fame  year,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Englilh,  a  company  of  Dutch  traders  came  to  Hart- 
ford, and  built  a  houfe  which  they  called  the  Hhfc  of 
C'^od  Hope,  and  erefted  a  fmall  fort,  in  which  they 
planted  two  cannon.  The  remains  of  this  feitlement 
are  flill  vifible  on  the  bank  of  Connefticut  river.  This 
was  the  only  feitlement  of  the  Dutch  in  Connecticut 
in  thefe  ancient  times.  The  Dutch,  and  after  them 
the  province  of  New  York,  for  a  longtime  claimed  as 
far  eall  as  the  weflcrn  bank  of  Connedicut  river.  It 
belongs  to  the  profefl'ed  hillorian  to  prove  or  difprove 
the  juflice  of  this  claim.  Douglas  lays,  "  The  par- 
tition line  between  New  York  and  Conneflicut,  as 
eflablilhed  December  i,  1664,  run  from  the  mouth 
of  Memoroncok  river,  a  little  wefl  from  By  ram  river, 
N.  N.  W.  and  was  the  ancient  eafieriy  ihiiits  of  New 
York,  until  November  23,  16S3,  when  the  line  was 
run  nearly  the  fame  as  it  is  now  fettled."  If  Douglas 
is  right,  the  New  York  claim  could  not  have  been  well 
founded. 

In  1634,  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  &c.  fent  over  a  fmall 
number  of  men,  who  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held 
a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  who  in  a  formal 
manner  gave  to  the  Englilh  their  right  to  Conneilicut 
river  and  the  adjacent  country. 

In  1635,  the  Plymouth  council  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  all  lands  between  Narraganfett  and  Con- 
necticut rivers,  and  back  into  the  country  as  far 
as  Maflachufets  fouth  line.  This  covered  a  part  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick's  patent,  and  occalioned  fome 
difputes  in  the  colony.  There  werefeveral  attempts  to 
revive  the  Hamilton  claim,  but  were  never  proftcutcd. 

In  October  of  this  year,  about  fixty  perfons  from 
Newtown,  Dorchefter,  and  Watertown,  in  Maflachu- 
fets, c.ime  and  fettled  at  Hartford,  \\''ethersfi(K),  and 
Windfor,  in  Connecticut  ;  and  the  June  following  the 
U  u  2  fa- 
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famous  Ml-  Hooker  and  his  company  came  and  leitlcd 
at  Hartford,  and  was  a  friend  and  father  to  the  colony 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  iirft  court  held  in  Connefticut  was  at  Hartford, 
April  26,   1636. 

The  year   1637  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  war  with 
the  Pequots.     This  warlike  nation  had,  for  fome  time, 
been  troublcfonie  neighbours.  They  folicited  the  Nar- 
vaganfetts   to    join  them    in  extirpating  the  Englifli. 
They  had  furprifed  and  killed  feveral   of  the  i-nglilli 
upon  Conueaicut  river.    Thele  threatening  appearan- 
ces and  adual  hoftilities  induced  the   three  colonies 
of  Mairachiifeis,  Plymouth,  and  Connefticut,  to  com- 
bine their  forces,  to  carry  the  war  into  their  country, 
and   to  attempt  the   entire   deftrnction   of  the    whole 
tribe.     Myanionomo,   the  Narraganfctt  Sachem,  and 
Uncas,  Sachem  of  the  Mohc^^ans,  fent  to  the  Englilh 
and  offered  their  fervicc  to  join  with  them  againltthc 
Pequots.     Forces  were  accordingly    railed  in  all  the 
colonies  ;  but    thofe  of    Connetticut,  on   account   of 
their  vicinity  to  the  enemy,  were  tirlt  in  aftion.  Cap- 
tain Mafm,  with  80  Englilh   and    too    Indians  from 
Connecticut  river,  proceeded  by  water  to  the  Narra- 
ganfctt's  country,  where  200  of  that  tribe  joined  him. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  they  began  their  march  for  Suf- 
facus  fort  on  Peqnot,  now   1  hamcs  river. _    They  at- 
terwards  determined  fird  to  alfault  Myltic  fort,  which 
was  fituated  between  them  and  Pequot  river.     On  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  May   the  attack  was   made. 
The  Indians,  after  a  midnight  revel,  were  buried  in  a 
deep   deep.     At  the   moment     of  their  approach  the 
centinel  happened  to  be  gone  into  a  wigwam  to  light 
his  pipe.     The  barking  of  a  dog  gave  the  alarm.  The 
Indians  awoke,  feized  their  arrows,  and  began   their 
hideous  yell.     They  were  joined  in  their  tremendous 
noife  by  the  Indians  in  the  Englilh  army,  who   were 
in  the  rear  and  afraid  to   approach.     The  battle  was 
warm  and  bloady,    and   the   victory  complete.     The 
fort  was  taken---about  70  wigwams  burnt---  50  or  60 
ef  the  Indians  were  killed--many  were  wounded  and 
taken,  and  the  reft  efcaped.  Saffacus  and  his  warriors 
at  Pequot,  (Iruck  with  terror  at    the  news  of  this  de- 
feat, deraolilhed  their  principal  fort,  burnt  their  wig- 
wams, and  fled  to  the   weftward.     Capt.  Stoughton, 
with  160  men  from   MalFachufets,    had  by  this   time 
arrived  at  Saybrook.     He  with  his  forces  joined  Cap- 
tain Mafon  and  purfued  the  Indians,  and  overtook   and 
furrounded  them  in  a  great  fwamp  near  Fairfield.     A 
Sachem  and  ninety-nine  women  and  children  came  out 
and  delivered  themfelves  up  to  their  purfuers.    Terms 
of  peace  were  offered  to  the  refl  :  but  after  a   fliort 
parley  they  determined,   that  as  they  had    lived    they 
would     die    together.     There  were   about    So    who 
made  this  refolution.     Part  of  ihefe  efcaped  by   means 
of  the  darknefs  of  the  night.     The  reft  were    either 
killed  or  taken.     In  this  aftion  the  Indians  had  guns, 
which  is  the  firft  account  of  their  having    ufed  them. 
SalTacus  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  by  whom  it  is  reported 
he  was  murdered  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  thit  he  and 
his  company  incorporated  with   them.     Many   of   the 
Indian  captives  were  unjuftifiablyfent  to  Bermudas  and 
fold  for  naves.     The  Peqnot  tribe  was    wholly  extin- 
guilhed.     This  fuccefsful   expedition  flruck  the  Indi- 
ans that  remained  with  fuch  terror,  as  reftraincd  them 
from  open  hollilities  for  near  forty  years  after. 


The  Engliili  thus  obtained  the  country  eafl  of  the  Ccnnedi- 
Dutch  fettlements,  by  right  of  conquelt,  Tlie  pur-  cm- 
fuit  of  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  *'~~'^' 
lands  on  the  fca  coall  fn-m  Saybriiok  to  Fairheld.  It 
was  reported  to  be  a  very  fine  country.  This  favour- 
able report,  induced  Meli'rs  Eaton  and  Hopkins,  two 
very  refpcCtable  Loudon  merchants,  and  Mr  Daven- 
port, a  man  of  diftinguiflied  piety  and  abilities,  with 
their  company,  who  arrived  this  year  (1637)  from 
London,  to  think  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  the 
place  of  their  fettlement.  Their  friends  in  MaiJiachu- 
lets,  forry  to  part  with  fo  valuable  a  company,  dif- 
fuaded  them  from  their  purpofe.  Inliuenced,  how- 
ever, by  the  promifing  prolptchs  which  the  country  af- 
forded, and  flattering  themfelves  that  they  fliould  be 
out  of  the  jurifdiftion  of  a  general  governor,  with 
which  the  country  was  from  time  to  time  threatened, 
they  determined  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  in  March 
1638,  with  the  coni'ent  of  their  friends  on  Connc£tJ- 
cut  river,  they  fettled  at  New  Haven,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  flourilliing  colony,  of  which  Cuiinni- 
piak,  now  New  Haven,  was  the  chief  town.  The 
flrft  public  worlhip,  in  this  new  plantation,  was  at- 
tended on  Lord's  day,  April  18,  1638,  under  a  large 
fpreading  oak.  The  Rev.  Mr  Davenport  preached 
from  Matt.  iii.  I.  on  the  temptations  of  the  wildernefs. 
Both  colonies,  by  voluntary  compact,  formed  them- 
felves into  dillincl  commonwealths,  and  remained  fo 
until  their  union  in  1665. 

In  1639,  the  three  towns  on  Connecticut  river,  al- 
ready mentioned,  finding  themfelves  without  the  li- 
mits of  any  jurifdidion,  formed  themfelves  into  abody 
politic,  and  agreed  upon  articles  of  civil  government. 
Thefe  articles  were  the  foundation  of  the  Conncfiicnt 
charter,  which  was  granted  in  1662.  The  fubftancc 
of  the  articles,  fo  far  as  they  refpeifi;  the  holding  of 
alleniblies,  the  time  and  manner  of  eletT;ing  magiftrates 
and  other  civil  officers  (except  that  in  the  old  con- 
federation no  perfon  was  to  be  chofcn  governor  more 
than  once  in  two  years),  and  the  extent  of  legidativc 
powers,  was  transferred  into,  and  tfiabliflied  in  faid 
charter. 

The  firfl  church  was  gathered  in  New  Haven  this 
year,  and  conllfted  of  fevcn  memhers.  Thefe  were 
chofcn  by  the  fettlers  after  Mr  Davenport  had  preach- 
ed from  the  words  of  Solomon,  '  Wifdom  had  build- 
'  ed  her  houfe,  flie  hath  hewed  out  her  feven  pillars.' 
Thefe  men  were  indeed  the  pillars  of  the  churcli,  to 
whom  the  refl  were  added  as  they  became  qualified. 
They  were  alfo  the  court  to  try  all  civil   anions. 

The  firfl  fetlers  in  New  Haven  had  all  things  com- 
mon ;  all  purchafes  were  made  in  the  name  and  for  the 
ufe  of  the  whole  plantation  ;  and  the  lands  were  ap- 
portioned out  to  each  family  according  to  their  num- 
ber and  original  flock. 

At  their  firfl  eleflion,  in  Odlober  1639,  MrTheo- 
philus  Eaton  was  chofen  governor  for  the  firfl  year. 
Their  cleftions,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  annual ; 
and  the  word  of  God  their  only  rule  in  conducting 
the   affairs  of  government  in  the  plantation. 

In  1643,   the  articles  of  confederation  between  the 
four  New  England  colonies,  mentioned  under  the   ar- 
ticle New  Englanp,  were  unanimoufiy   adopted  hy 
the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Conncflicut. 
The  Englilh  fettlement  on  Delaware,  which  was 
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under  the  jui'il'didion  of  New  Haven,  was  furpriztJ 
by  the  Swedes,  and  the  people  put  in  irons,  under  a 
'  falfc  pretence  that  they  were  entering  into  a  '.onlpi- 
racy  ^v'ith  the  Indians  to  extirpate  the  Swedes. 

The  general  coart  of  New  Haven,  this  year,  ella- 
blilheJ  it  as  a  fundamental  article  not  to  be  dilputcd. 
That  none  be  admitted  as  free  bnrgelfes  but  cluireh 
members,  and  that  none  bnt  fuch  ihould  vote  at  elec- 
tions. They  alfo  ordained.  That  each  town  chooie 
from  among  themfelves  judges  (church  members)  to  be 
a  court,  to  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  aftions  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  pounds  ;  andof  criminal  caufcs,  where 
the  punilhnient  was,  fitting  in  the  flocks,  whipping, 
and  fining  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  There  was  li- 
berty of  appeal  from  this  to  the  court  of  magiilratcs. 
The  court  of  magiilratcs  confifted  of  all  the  uiagi- 
flrates  throughout  the  colony,  who  were  to  meet  twice 
a-year  at  New- Haven,  for  the  trial  of  all  capital  cau- 
fes.  Six  made  a  quorum.  The  general  court  w-as  to 
confill  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  magillrates, 
and  two  reprelentatives  from  each  town.  The  annual 
election  of  oflicers  of  government  was  at  this  time  efla- 
blilhed,  and  has  ever  fince  continued. 

The  unfettled  ilate  of  the  colony  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented their  ellablifliiug  a  code  of  laws.  To  fupply 
this  defeft,  the  general  court  ordered,  '  That  the  ju- 
dicial laws  of  God,  as  they  were  delivered  to  Mofes, 
and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral,  being  neither 
typical  nor  ceremonial,  nor  having  any  reference  to 
Canaan,  fluU  be  accounted  of  moral  equity  and  gene- 
rally bind  all  uiFenders,  and  be  rule  to  all  the  courts 
in  this  jurifdii-lion  in  their  proceedings  againll  offen- 
ders, until  they  be  branched  out  into  particulars  here- 
after.' 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mo- 
hegan  and  Narraganfett  Indians.  A  perfonal  quarrel 
between  Myantonomo,  facheni  of  the  Narraganfetts, 
and  Uncas  fachem  of  the  Mohegans,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  war.  Myantonomo  raifed  an  army  of  900 
warriors,  and  marched  towards  the  Mohegan  country. 
Uncas  by  his  fpies  received  timely  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach. His  feat  of  refidence  was  in  fome  part  of 
Norwich.  He  quickly  collected  600  of  liis  braveil 
warriors,  and  told  them,  '  The  Narraganfetts  muft 
not  come  into  our  town  ;  we  muff  meet  them.'  They 
accordingly  marched  about  three  miles  to  a  large  plain, 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  halted  within  bow-fliot 
of  each  other.  A  parley  was  propofed  by  Uncas,  and 
agreed  to  by  Myantonomo.  The  lachems  met,  and 
Uncas  addrelfed  his  enemy  as  follows.  '  You  have  a 
great  many  brave  men  :  fo  have  I.  You  and  I  have 
quarrelled  :  but  thefe  warriors,  wliat  have  they  done  .' 
Shall  they  die  to  avenge  a  private  quarrel  between  ns  ! 
No.  Come  like  a  brave  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be, 
and  let  us  fight.  If  you  kill  me,  my  men  fliall  be 
yours  ;  if  I  kill  you,  your  men  Ihall  be  mine.'  Myan- 
tonomo replied  :  '  My  men  came  to  fight,  and  they 
ihall  fight.'  Uncas,  like  an  experienced  warrior,  a- 
ware  of  the  refult  of  the  conference  from  the  fuperior 
force  of  his  enemy,  had  previoully  fignified  to  his  men, 
that  if  Myantonomo  refufed  to  fight  him  in  fingle 
combat,  he  would  immediately  fall,  which  was  to  be 
the  fignal  for  them  to  begin  the  attack.  As  foon 
therefore  as  Myantonomo  had  finifhcd  his  laconic 
fpeech,  Uncas  dropped  :  his  men  in/lantly  obeyed  the 


lignal,  and  poured  in  a  Ihower  of  arrows  upon  the  un-   Conncili- 
ful'peding  Narraganfetts,  and  milling  on  with  ilitir       cut. 

ho.rid  yells  and  lavage  ficrccncfs,  put  them  to  fiight.  "^ ^ — ^ 

Many  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  the  reU  were  tlufcly 
puifued,  and  fome  were  precipitately  driven  down 
'^'■'"'ggy  piecipices,  and  daihed  in  pieces.  At  a  place 
called,  from  this  event.  Sachem' i  plain ,  Uncas  over- 
took and  fei/.ed  Myantonomo  by  the  Ihoulder.  They 
fat  down  together  ;  and  Uncas  with  a  hoop  called  in 
his  men,  and  the  battle  ctafcd.  Doubtful  what  to  do 
with  the  royal  prifoner,  Uncas  and  his  warriors,  in 
council,  determined  to  carry  him  to  the  governor  and 
council  at  Hartford,  and  be  advifed  by  them.  Thither 
he  was  accordingly  conduced.  The  governor  having 
advifed  with  his  council,  told  Uncas,  that  the  Englilh 
were  not  tlien  at  war  with  the  Narraganfetts,  and  of 
courfc  that  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle  in 
the  matter.  Uncas  wasleft  todo  with  him  as  hepleafed. 
Myantonomo  was  conduced  back  to  the  plain  where 
he  was  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Uncas  himfelf. 
The  tragic  fcene  did  not  end  with  his  death.  Uncas, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  with  his  tomahawk 
cut  off  a  large  piece  of  flefh  from  the  flioulder  of  his 
flaughtered  enemy,  broiled  and  eat  it,  faying,  with 
an  air  of  favage  triumph,  '  It  is  the  fweeteft  meat  I 
ever  eat.  It  makes  nie  have  a  ftout  heart.'  His  body 
was  afterwards  buried,  and  a  pillar  erefted  over  ii, 
the  remains  of  which  are  vilible  to  this  day. 

The  Narraganfetts  were  greatly  enraged  at  the  death 
of  their  prince,  and  refolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Mohegans.  The  united  colonies  interpofed  to  pre- 
vent a  v.'ar  between  them,  but  in  vain.  The  Narra- 
ganfetts refolutely  declared,  iluy  would  continue  the 
war  until  they  had  Unca's  head.  But  as  Uncas  had 
ever  been  a  friend  to  the  Englilh,  they  joined  him  a- 
gainll  his  enemies,  and  were  vidorions.  Sucli,  how-  " 
ever,  was  the  enmity  of  the  Narraganfetts  ro  the  Eng- 
lifh,  that  they  afterwards  fent  fome  of  their  men  to 
Uncas,  with  large  prcfents,  to  induce  him  to  join  with 
them  in  a  war  with  the  colonies.  Uncas  replied, 
"  Go  tell  your  king  that  I  will  go  to  Norwich,  and 
advife  with  Major  John  Mafon  and  Mr  Fitch  ;  if  they 
tell  me  to  join  him  and  fight  agaiiift  the  Englidi,  I 
will  join  him."  In  the  war  that  h.ippened  foon  after, 
Uncas  ainilcd  the  Englilh,  and  the  Narraganfetts  were 
fubdued,   and  never  after  were  formidable. 

In  conlideration  of  the  fucccfs  and  increafe  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  and  that  they  had  been  of  no 
charge  to  the  nation,  and  in  profpedt  of  their  being 
in  future  very  ferviceabic  to  it,  the  Englifli  parlia- 
ment, March  10,  164?,  granted  them  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  culfoms,  fublidies,  and  other  duties,  until 
further  order. 

In  1644,  the  ConnecTiicut  adventurers  purchafed  of 
Mr  Fenwick,  agent  for  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord 
Brook,  their  right  to  the  colony  of  Connedicut,  for 
L.  1600. 

The  hiflory  of  Conneif^icut  is  marked  witli  tra- 
ces of  the  fame  fpirit  which  appears  to  be  cha- 
raclerillic  of  the  Maffachufets,  in  different  flages  of 
their  hiftory.  Indeed,  as  Malfachufets  was  the  flock 
v.'hence  Conneiflicut  proceeded,  this  is  to  be  expect- 
ed. 

The  colonies  of  Conneflicut  and  New  Haven,  from 
their  firft  fettlemcnt,  increafed  rapidly  ;  trafts  of  land 
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Conncai-  were  purchafed  of  the  Indians,  and  new  towns  fettled 
cut.       from  Stamford  to  Stonington,  and  far  buck  into  the 

' >* ■  conntry,  when,  in  1661,  Major  John  Wafon,  as  agent 

for  the  colony,  bought  of  the  natives  all  lands  which 
had  not  before  been  purchafed  by  particular  towns, 
and  made  a  public  furrender  of  them  to  the  colony,  in 
the  prefcnce  of  the  general  alfembly.  Having  done 
thefc  things,  the  colonics  petitioned  King  Charles  II. 
for  a  charter,  and  their  petition  was  granted.  Kis 
Majelty,  on  the  2?d  of  April  1662,  ilfued  his  letters 
patent  under  the  great  feal,  ordaining  that  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  Ihould  for  ever  hereafter  be  one  body 
corporate  and  politic,  in  fad  and  in  name,  confirming  to 
them  their  ancient  grant  and  purchafe,  and  fixing  their 
boundaries  as  follows,  viz.  "  All  that  part  of  his  Ma- 
lefty's  dominions  in  New  England,  in  America,  bound- 
ed call  by  Narraganfett  river,  commonly  called  Narra- 
ganf.'tt  b.ir,  where  the  river  fallcth  into  the  iea  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  the  line  of  Wallachufcts  plantation, 
and  on  the  fonth  iiy  the  fea,  and  in  longitude  as  the 
line  of  the  Maffitohufets  colony,  running  from  eaft  to 
weft,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  Hiid  Narraganfett  bay  on 
the  eaft,  to  the  fouth  fea  on  the  weft  part,  with  the 
idands  thereunto  belonging."  This  charter  has  ever 
fmce  remained  the  baiis  of  the  government  of  Con- 
necfic^it. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans  rcfpeft- 
ing  the  geography  of  America,  when  they  lirft  alfumed 
the  right  of  giving  away  lands  which  the  God  of  na- 
ture had  long  before  given  to  the  Indians,  that  their 
patents  extended  they  knew  not  where,  many  of  them 
were  of  doubtful  conftruftion,  and  very  often  covered 
each  other  in  part,  and  have  produced  innumerable 
difputes  and  mifchiefs  in  the  colonies,  fome  of  which 
are  not  fettled  to  this  day.  Connefticot  conftrued  her 
charter  literally,  and  paffing.ovcr  New  York,  which 
was  then  in  poiTeffion  of  the  fubjects  of  a  Chriftian 
prince,  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth  mentioned 
therein,  to  the  South  Sea.  Accordingly  purchafes 
were  made  of  the  Indians,  on  the  Delaware  river,  weft 
of  the  weftern  bounds  of  New  York,  and  within  the 
fiippofed  limits  of  Connecticut  charter,  and  fettle- 
ments  were  made  thereon  by  people  from,  and  under 
the  jurifdiction  of,  Connciaicut.  The  charter  of  Pcnn- 
fylvania,  granted  to  William  Pcnn,  in  16S1,  covered 
I'hefe  fettleraents.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  dif- 
pute,  which  for  a  long  time  was  maintained  with 
warmth  on  both  fides.  The  matter  was  at  laft  fub- 
mitted  to  gentlemen  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  who  de- 
cided the  difpute  in  favour  of  Pennfylvania.  Many, 
however,  ftill  allert  the  juftice  of  the  Connefticut 
claim.  Tlie  ftate  of  Connccficut  has  lately  ceded  to 
Congrefs  all  their  lands  weft  of  Pennfylvania,  except  a 
referve  of  20  miles  fquare.  This  cefTion  Congrefs  have 
accepted,  and  thereby  indubitably  eftabliflietl  the  right 
of  Connefticut  to  the  referve. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconnect- 
ed with  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  was  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  and,  as 
they  concluded,  within  their  jurifuittion.  But  New 
Haven  remonftrated  againft  their  claim,  and  refufed  to 
unite  with  them  until  they  fhould  hear  from  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  until  the  year  1665,  when  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  king's  commiffioncrs  had  a  defign  upon 
the  New  England  Charters,  that  thefe  two  colonies 


formed  a  union,  w  hich  has  ever  fince  amicably  fubiiftcd   ContieAi- 
between  them.  cut. 

In  1672,  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  rcvifed,  and  ' ^~~ 

the  general  court  ordered  them  to  be  printed  ;  and  al- 
fo,  that  "  every  family  Ihould  buy  one  of  the  law 
books  ;  fuch  as  pay  in  filver,  to  have  a  book  for  izd. 
fuch  as  pay  in  wheat,  to  pay  a  peck  and  half  a  book  ; 
and  fuch  as  pay  in  peafe,  to  pay  2S.  a  book,  the  ptafe 
at  I  s.  the  buflitl."  Perhaps  it  is  o\\  ing  to  this  early 
and  univerfiil  fprcad  of  law  books,  that  the  people  of 
Connetticut  are  to  this  day  fo  fond  of  the  law.  In 
I  7J0,  the  laws  of  Connedicut  were  again  revifed,  and 
publillied  in  a  fmall  folio  volume  of  258  pages.  Dr 
Douglas  ubfcrves,  that  they  were  the  moft  natural,  c- 
quitable,  plain,  and  concife  code  of  laws  for  plantations 
hitherto  extant."  There  has  been  a  revifion  of  them 
fince  the  peace,  in  which  they  were  greatly  and  very 
judicioudy  finiplified. 

The  years  1675  and  1676  were  diftinguiflied  by 
the  wars  with  Philip  and  his  Indians,  and  with  the 
Narraganfetts,  by  which  the  colony  was  thrown  into 
great  diftrcfs  and  coufufion.  The  inroads  of  the  en- 
raged favages  were  marked  with  cruel  murders,  and 
with  lire  and  devaftation. 

In  16S4,  the  charter  of  MalTachufets  bay  and  Ply- 
mouth were  taken  away,  in  confequence  of  Oiio  war- 
rantos  which  had  been  iiiued  againft  tl.em.  The  char- 
ter of  Connedicut  would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate, 

had  it  not  been  for Wadfworth,  Efq  ;  who, 

having  very  artfully  procured  it  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  up,  buried  it  under  an  oak 
tree  in  Hartford,  where  it  remained  until  all  danger 
was  over,  and  then  was  dug  up  and  rcafluined. 

Connedicut  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in  popu- 
lation. There  have  been  more  emigrations  from  this 
than  from  any  of  the  other  ffates,  and  yet  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  full  of  inhabitants.  This  increafc,  under  the  di- 
vine benediction,  may  be  afcribed  to  feveral  caufes. 
The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  induftrious,  fagacious 
hulbandmen.  The  farms  furnilh  them  with  all  the 
necclfarics,  moft  of  the  conveniences,  and  but  few  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  They  of  courfe  are  generally  tem- 
perate, and,  if  they  choofe,  can  fubfift  with  as  much 
independance  as  is  confiftent  with  happintfs.  The  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  farmer  is  fnbftantial,  and  does  not  de- 
pend on  incidental  circumftances,  like  that  of  moft  o- 
therprofefhons.  There  is  no  neccffity  of  ferving  an 
apprenticelliip  to  the  bufniefs,  nor  of  a  large  ftock  of 
money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers,  who 
deal  much  in  barter,  have  Icfs  need  of  money  than  any 
other  clafs  of  people.  The  eafe  with  which  a  com- 
fortable fubllftence  is  obtained,  induces  the  hiifband- 
man  to  marry  young.  The  cultivation  of  his  farm 
makes  him  ftrong  and  healthful.  He  toils  cheerfully 
through  the  day---eats  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  with 
a  gladfome  heart—  at  night  devoutly  thanks  his  boun- 
teors  God  for  his  daily  blelfings---  retires  to  reft,  and 
his  lleep  is  fweet.  Such  circumftances  as  thefe  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  amazing  increafe  of  inhabi- 
tants in  this  ftate. 

Belides,  the  people  live  under  a  free  government, 
and  have  no  fear  of  a  tyrant.  There  are  no  overgrown 
eftdtes,  with  ricli  and  ambitious  landlords,  to  have  an 
undue  and  pernicious  influence  in  the  eltflion  of  civil 
officers.     Property  is  equally  enough  divided,  and  muft 
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coiuinue  to  be  fo  as  long  as  cllates  dcfcciid  as  tliey  now 
do.  No  perl'on  is  prohibited  from  voting,  or  from 
being  elected  into  oitice,  on  account  of  his  poverty. 
,  He  who  has  the  molt  merit,  not  he  who  has  the  moft 
money,  is  generally  chofen  into  public  office.  As  in 
inflances  of  this,  it  is  to  be  obfervej,  that  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Conucfticiit,  from  the  humble  walks  of  life 
have  arifen  to  the  firfi  offices  in  the  Itate,  and  lillcd 
them  with  dignity  and  reputation.  That  bafe  bufinefs 
of  clediouccring,  which  is  fo  directly  calculated  to  in- 
troduce wicked  and  dcligning  men  nito  office,  is  yer 
but  little  known  in  Connecticut.  A  man  who  wiihes 
to  be  chofen  into  office,  ai.f  s  wifely  for  that  end,  \\  hen 
he  keeps  his  dtfires  to  himfelf. 

.A  thirfl:  for  learning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of 
people  in  the  Rate.  More  of  the  young  men  in  Con- 
nefticut,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  receive  a 
public  education,  than  in  any  of  tbellatts.  Dr  Frank- 
lin and  other  literary  characters  have  honoured  this 
flate  by  faying,   that  it  is  the  A:hcns  of  Arierica. 

The  revolution,  which  fo  efle.uially  afTeftcd  thego- 
vernmenis  of  molt  of  the  colonies,  produced  no  very 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  (jovernment  of  Connec-li- 
cut.  While  under  tliejurifditflion  of  Great  Britain, 
they  elefted  their  own  governors,  and  all  fubordinatc 
civil  officers,  and  made  their  own  laws  in  the  fame 
manner  and  with  as  little  controul  as  they  now  do. 
Connecticut  has  ever  been  a  republic,  and  perhaps  as 
perfeft  and  as  happy  a  republic,  as  has  ever  exilted. 
While  other  Itates,  more  monarchical  in  their  govern- 
ment and  manners,  have  been  under  a  necelhty  of  un- 
dertaking the  difficult  talk  of  altering  their  old,  or 
forming  new  conltitutions,  and  of  changing  their  mo- 
narchical lor  republican  manners.  Connecticut  has 
uninterruptedly  proceeded  in  her  old  track,  both  as  to 
government  and  m;.nners  ;  and  by  thefe  means  has  a- 
voided  thofe  convuUions  whicii  have  rent  other  ftates 
into  violent  parties. 

CONNECTION,  or  Connexion,  therelationor 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another. 

Connection,  or  Continuity ,  in  the  drama,  confifts 
in  the  joining  of  the  feveral  fcenes  together. 

The  conneetion  is  faid  to  be  obferved,  when  the 
fcenes  of  an  ail  fucceed  one  another  immediately, 
and  arc  fo  joined  as  that  the  lla^e  is  never  left 
empty. 

CONNECTIVES,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  four 
fpecies under  which,  according  to  Mr  Karris,  all  words 
may  be  included.  They  are  of  two  kinds  ;  and  as  they 
connect  fentences  or  words,  are  called  by  the  different 
v.z\\\tioi cojifunBions  and  prcpcfitio/n.    See  Grammar. 

CONNIVENT  VALVES,  in  anatomy,  thofe  wrin- 
kles, cellules,  and  vafcules,  v/hich  are  found  in  the  in- 
fide  of  the  two  inteflines  ilium  and  jejunum.  See  A- 
NATOMY,  n°  9^.  etfeq. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a  French  term,  of  late  ufed  in 
Englilli;  itliieriUy  denotes  aperfonwel!  verfed  in  any 
thing;  being  formed  of  the  verb  conn'/itre,  to  know, 
nnderftand."  Hence  it  comes  to  be  ufrd  in  our  lan- 
guage for  a  critic,  or  a  pcrfon  who  is  a  thorough  judge 
or  matter  in  any  way,  particularly  in  matters  of  paint- 
ing and  fculpture. 

CONNOR  ( Bernard),  a  learned  phyfician,  wasborn 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  jr.- land,  about  the  year 
1666.    Having  determined  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 


of  phytic,  he  Went  10  France,  and  refided  foint  time  in  the 
nniveriity  of  Muntpelicr.  Afterward  he  went  to  Paris; 
where  he  obtained  great  fkill  in  medicine,  anatomy, 
ar.d  chemiftry.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  \'eniec, 
with  the  two  fons  of  the  high-cliancelior  of  Polai:d  ; 
and  then  taking  a  tour  tlirough  great  part  of  Ger- 
many, went  to  Warfaw,  where  he  was  made  phyfi- 
cian to  king  John  Sobiclki.  In  l6c^5,  he  came  to 
England,  read  a  courfe  of  lectures  in  London  and 
Oxford,  and  became  nitmber  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
College  ol  Phylicians  ;  afterwards,  being  invited  to 
Cambridge,  lie  read  public  ledures  there,  and  made 
various  experiments  in  chemiftry.  He  has  rendered 
himfelf  memorable  for  a  philofophical  and  medical  trea- 
tife  in  Latin,  entitled,  Evaiigiliiim  Trlcdici,  i.  e.  "  the 
Phyhcian's  Gofpel  ;"  tending  to  cxpliin  the  miracles 
performed  by  Chrill  as  natural  events,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  philofophy.  He  wrote  alio  a  hiilory 
of  Poland;   and  died  in  1698,  aged  32. 

Connor,  a  city ^of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, and  province  of  Ulller.  W.  Long.  6.  30.  N. 
Lat.   5/].   50. 

CONOCARPUS,  BUTTON-WOOD  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  10  the  pcntaiidria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
48th  order,  JiggrcgaiiV,  The  corolla  is  pentapeta- 
lous  ;  the  feeds  naked,  folitary,  inferior  ;  the  flow  ers 
aggregate.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  eretta  and 
procumbens,  both  natives  of  the  Well  Indies.  They 
rife  to  the  height  of  about  16  feet,  but  are  trees  of  no 
beauty,  nor  is  the  wood  of  them  ufed  for  any  mechanic 
purpofc  in  the  countries  Mhere  they  grow  naturally. 
Theyare,  however,  preferved  in  fomc  botanic  gardens 
in  Britain  for  thefake  of  variety. 

CONOID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  generat;d 
by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  fedlion  about  its  axis.  Sec 
Conic  SeHions. 

CONOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  gland  found  in  the 
tbird  ventricle  of  the  brain,  called ////tW/'j,  from  its 
refemblance  to  a  pine-apple.     See  Anatomy,  n°i32. 

CONON,  the  renowned  Athenian  general  and  ad- 
miral, flouriflied  394  years  before  Chrill.  See  Atti- 
ca, n°  162,  163.  After  his  defeat  by  Lyfandcr,  he 
lied  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus  :  after  which  he  put 
himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Perlia  ;  with  w'hofe  army  he  delivered  Athens  from 
the  oppreifion  of  lirangers,  and  rebuilt  its  walls.  In 
the  36o;h  year  of  Rome,  he  beat  tlie  Lacedemonians 
in  a  fea-h'ght  near  Cnidus  upon  the  coaft  of  Alia,  de- 
prived them  of  the  fovereign  ru'.e  they  had  on  fca  ever 
lince  the  taking  of  Athens,  and  had  fonie  other  conii- 
dcrable  advantages  over  thein  :  but  falling  into  the 
hands  of  TeribazusaPerlian,  who  envied  his  glory,  he 
was  put  to  death. 

CON  OPS,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infefts  belong- 
ing to  the  order  diptera,  the  characters  of  which  are: 
The  roftrum  is  porrected,  and  jointed  like  a  knee.  The 
antenna;  terminate  by  a  flat  and  folid  articulation,  re- 
fembling  the  bowl  of  a  fpoon,  with  a  lateral  brillle, 
whicli  w  hen  clofely  examined  appears  to  be  very  hairy. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies.  i.  The 
calcitrans  is  to  be  found  every  where,  efpecially 
in  autumn,  when  it  haralles  the  horfes,  and  draws 
blood  from  them  with  its  fling.  2.  The  macroce- 
phala  might  at  firfl  light  be  millaken  for  a  fpecies  of 
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Conovlum   wafi'.     It    is  fmootli  ;     the    forepart   of  tlie    head  is 
II  letnon-colour,  as  are  the  poifcrs  ;   the  feet  are  dan- 

Conrad,    coloured.     The  thorax  is  variegated  w  ith  black  and 

'  "  'reddilhdim.  The  fame  takes  I'lace  with  rcfpeft  to 
the  fegmcuts  of  the  abdomen  i  fouic  of  which  are  edged 
with  lemon-colour,  chiedy  the  fccond,  and  part  of 
the  third,  towards  the  fides.  The  wings  are  brown, 
watered,  and  clouded.  This  beautiful  conops  is  found 
in  meadows.  There  are  eleven  or  twelve  other  fpe- 
cies. 

CONOVIUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Ordo- 
vices,  in  Britain,  b'rom  its  ruins  arole,  at  the  di- 
flance  of  foiir  miles,  .I'terconwcy,  the  mouth  of  the 
Conwey,  in  Caernarvoufliire  ;  and  on  the  fpot  where 
Conovhnn  llood  is  a  hiimlet,  called  C.crhe.u;,  the  old 
town,  (Camden.) 

■CON<)UEST,  in  civil  jurifprudencc,  is  the  ac- 
quilition  of  property  in  common  by  a  number  of  per- 
fons. 

In  fome  countries  they  confound  acquintion  with 
conquefl  ;  but  according  to  the  mofl  general  accep- 
tation, acquifition  is  the  gaining  of  unappropriated 
goods  before  the  eftablilhment  of  a  community  : 
whereas  by  the  term  conqttejl,  is  ordinarily  intended 
whatever  is  acquired  by  a  number  of  pcrfons  in  com- 
munity ;  or  by  fome  one  for  all  the  others. — As  it  is 
more  efpecially  in  the  union  of  perfons  by  marriage, 
that  a  community  of  property  takes  place;  fo  it  is  in 
reference  to  them  that  we  frequently  ufe  the  word 
couquafl.  There  are  neverthelefs  conquefts  alfo  among 
other  perfons  who  are  in  a  tacit  community  or  fociety ; 
fnch  as  obtain  by  particular  local  euftoms.  Accord- 
ing to  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  it  has  been  contended 
by  feveral,  that  William  I.  claimed  Britain  ;  that 
is,  not  by  right  of  arms,  but  by  right  of  conqueft  or 
acquef^;  under  promife  of  fuccclnon  made  by  Edward 
the  ConfelFor,  and  a  contraft  entered  into  by  Harold 
to  {upport  his  pretenfions  to  that  fucceflion :  and  by 
old  writers,  conqueftns,  acquifii'io,  and  perquiftio,  are 
frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms. 

Conquest,  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  the  accquifi- 
tion  of  fovereignty  by  force  of  arms,  by  fome  fo- 
reign prince:  who  reduces  the  vanquiflied  under  his 
empire.  The  right  of  conquefl  is  derived  from  the 
laws  of  war  ;  and  when  a  people  is  fubjefted,  the  con- 
-du£t  of  the  conqueror  is  regulated  by  four  kinds  of 
law.  Firft,  the  law  of  nature,  which  diftates  what- 
ever tends  to  felf-prefervation  ;  fecondly,  our  reafon, 
which  teaches  us  to  ufe  others,  as  we  would  be  treat- 
ed ourfelves;  thirdly,  the  laws  of  political  fociety,  to 
which  nature  has  not  affigned  any  precife  boundary  ; 
lallly,  the  law  which  is  derived  from  the  particular  cir- 
cnmflances  attending  the  conqueft.  Thus,  a  flate 
conquered  by  another  will  be  treated  in  one  of  the 
four  methods  following:  Either  the  conqueror  will 
continue  it  under  its  ov/n  laws,  and  will  only  claim  the 
exercife  of  civil  and  ecclefiallical  fovereignty  :  or  he 
will  impofe  a  new  form  of  government ;  or  he  will  de- 
ftroy  the  frame  of  their  fociety,  and  incorporate  the 
inhabitants  with  others  :  or  he  will  exterminate  them. 
CONRAD  Il.cleded  emperor  of  Germany  in  1004. 
He  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  againfl  mofl  of  the 
German  dukes  who  had  revolted  from  him  ;  and  he 
j)ut  Eraeft  duke  of  Suabia   under  the  ban  of  the  em- 


pire.     This  being  one  of  the  earlieft  inftances  of  fui.h  a     Coarr-d 
profcription,  the  formula  is  iuferted  here  for  its  fuigu-         II 
larity.     "  We  declare  ihywife  a  widow,  thy  children  Confargul- 
orphans;  and  wc  fend  ihce,  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  .   ""J"     , 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world."     It  was  in  the  reign 
of  this  prince  that  the  German  fiefs  became  hercditaiy. 
He  died  in  10-9. 

Conrad  111,  emperor  of  Gcnrany  in  ii'jS.  Tlie 
duke  of  Bavaria  oppofcd  his  election,  and  being  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  du- 
chy, he  could  not  furvive  his  difgrace.  The  margrave 
of  Aullria  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  take  pof- 
fefhon  of  Bavaria;  but  Wtlfti,  uncle  to  the  deceafcd 
duke,  attacked  him,  and  was  defeated  near  the  caflle 
of  Winiburg :  the  battle  fought  upon  this  occafion  is 
famous  in  hillory,as  having  given  rife  to  the  party  names 
oiCiic/phs  and  Gihbclhies,  afterwards  aii'umed  in  Italy, 
The  parole  of  the  day  with  the  Bavarians  was  JVcljti., 
from  the  name  of  their  general  ;  that  of  the  Imperia- 
lills  IVcrblingoi,  from  a  fmall  village  where  Frederic 
Duke  of  Suabia,  their  commander,  had  been  nnr- 
fed  :  by  degrees  thcfe  names  ferved  to  diflinguifhed 
the  two  parties  :  and  the  Italians,  who  could  not  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  fuch  rough  words,  formed  from 
them  their  Guelphs  and  Gibbelincs.'  He  died  in 
1152. 

Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  or  Abbas  Ufpergenfis,  was 
author  of  an  Univerfal  Chronology  from  the  creation 
to  1229,  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to  Cha.  V. 
He  collefted  a  fine  library,  and  died  about  the  year 
1240. 

CONRADIN,  or  Conrad,  junior,  fon  of  Con- 
rad IV.  was  acknowledged  Emperor  by  the  Gibbe- 
lines,  who  received  him  in  triumph  at  Rome  :  but 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  had  publifhed  a  crufade  againfl 
this  orphan;  and  Urban  VII.  his  fiiccelTor,  gave  the 
empire  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Louis  IX. 
king  of  France ;  and  the  unfortunate  youth,  though 
powerfully  fupported  even  by  the  Turks,  loll  a  battle, 
in  which  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  was  beheaded  by 
order  of  his  bafe  opponent,  publicly  at  Naples  in  1229, 
in  the  i8th  year  of  his  age.  In  him  ended  the  race  of 
the  Dukes  of  Suabia,  which  had  produced  feveral 
kings  and  emperors. 

CONSANGUINITY,  or  Kindrfd,  is  defined  by 
the  writers  on  thefe  fubjefts  to  be,  vhiailimi  perfona- 
rum  ab  eod-:m  flipite  dcfcendetttium ;  the  connexion  or 
relation  of  perfons  defcended  from  the  fame  flock  or 
common  anceftor."  This  confanguinity  is  either  lineal 
or  collateral. 

Lhieal  confanguinity  is  that  which  fubfifts  between 
perfons  of  w  hom  one  is  defcended  in  a  direft  line  from 
the  oiher,  as  between  John  Stiles  (the  pmpofitus  ia 
the  table  of  confanguinity)  and  his  father,  grandfa- 
ther, great-grandfather,  and  fb  upwards  in  the  dii'edl 
afcending  line  ;  or  between  John  Stiles  and  his  fon, 
grand-fon,  great  grand-fon,  and  fo  downwards  in  the 
direft  defcending  line.  Every  generation,  in  this  di- 
re<ft  lineal  confanguinity,  conftitutes  a  different  de- 
gree, reckoning  either  upwards  or  downwards:  the 
father  of  John  Stilts  is  related  to  him  in  the  firft  de- 
gree, and  fo  likewife  is  his  fon ;  his  grandfire  and 
grandfon,  in  the  fccond  ;  his  great-grandfirc  and  great- 
grandfon  in  the  third.    This  is  the  only  natural  way  of 
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iiniverfaUy  ohrains,  as  wtU  in  liie  civil  and  canon,  as 
in  die  common  I.av. 

Ttie  doiflrine  of  lineal  confangiiinity  is  fiifScicntly 
plain  and  obvious;  but  it  is,  at  the  lirlt  view,  aflo- 
nifliin^r  to  confider  the  number  of  lineal  ancellors 
which  every  man  has,  within  no  very  great  number 
of  decrees  :  and  lb  many  different  bloods  is  a  man 
faid  to  contain  in  his  veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  ance- 
ftors.  Of  thefe  he  hath  two  in  ihe  firil  dcfcending  de- 
gree ;  his  own  p.ireins  :  he  hath  four  in  the  fecond  ; 
the  parents  of  his  father,  and  the  parents  of  his  mo- 
ther: he  hath  eight  in  the  third,  the  parents  of  his 
two  grandfathers,  and  of  his  two  grandniotliers  ;  and, 
by  the  fame  rule  of  progreflion,  he  hath  12S  in  the  fe- 
venth  ;  1024  in  the  tenth ;  and  at  the  20th  degree,  or 
the  diflance  of  20  generations,  every  man  hath  above 
a  million  of  anceilors,  as  common  arithmetic  will  dc- 
monftrate  (a).  This  lineal  confanguinity,  we  may 
obfcrve,  falls  ftriclly  within  the  definition  of  vincu- 
lum perpjuarum  ab  eodevi  flihite  dcfcendentium ;  fince  li- 
neal relations  arc  fnch  as  defcend  one  from  the  other, 
and  both  of  courfe  from  the  fame  common  anceflor. 

Colliileral  kindred  anfwers  to  the  fame  defcription  : 
collateral  relations  agreeing  with  the  lineal  in  this, 
that  they  defcend  from  the  fame  ftock  or  anccilor ; 
but  differing  in  this,  that  they  do  not  defcend  the  one 
from  the  other.  Collateral  kinfmen,  then,  are  fuch  as 
lineally  fpring  from  one  and  the  fame  anceflor,  who  is 
i\\t  flirps,  or  "  root,"  ihefiipei,  "  trunk,"  or  common 
flock,  from  whence  thefe  relations  are  branched  out. 
As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  fons,  who  have  each  a  uu- 
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mcrous  iilue  :     both  thefe  ilfues  are  lineally  defcehded  Coufjng\ii- 
from  John  Stiles  as  their  common  anceflor  ;  and  th(y      "'')■• 
are  collateral  kinfmen  to  each  other,  becaulc  they  arc  "      *'       ' 
all  defccnded  from  iliis  common  anceflor,  and  all  have 
a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denomi- 
nates them  confaagnijxouu 

We  mull  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  very  be- 
ing of  collateral  confanguinity  conlills  in  this  deicent 
from  one  and  the  fame  common  ancellor.  Thus  'f  i- 
tius  and  his  brother  are  related;  why?  becaufe  both 
are  derived  from  one  father  :  Tiiius  and  his  hrll  cou- 
iin  are  related  ;  \\\\y  !  becaufe  Loth  defcend  from  the 
fame  grandfather  ;  and  his  fecond  coufin's  claim  to 
confanguinity  is  this,  that  they  are  both  derived  from 
one  and  the  fame  great-grandfather.  In  Ihort,  as 
many  anceflors  as  a  man  has,  fo  many  common  flocks 
he  has  from  which  collateral  kinfmen  may  be  derived. 
And  as  we  are  taught  by  holy  writ,  that  there  is  one 
couple  of  common  anceilors  belonging  to  us  all,  from 
whom  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  defccnded,  the 
obvious  and  undeniable  confequence  is,  that  all  men 
are  in  fume  degree  related  to  one  another.  For,  in- 
deed, if  we  only  fuppofe  each  couple  of  our  anceflors 
to  have  left,  one  with  another,  two  children;  and 
each  of  thofe  chilJrcn  to  have  left,  on  an  average,  two 
more  (and  without  fuch  a  fuppofition  the  liunuin  fpe- 
cics  mull  be  daily  diminilhing)  ;  we  ihall  find  that  all 
of  us  have  now  fubfiiling  near  270  millions  of  kindred 
in  the  15th  degree,  at  the  fame  diflance  from  the  feve- 
ral  common  anceilors  as  we  ourfelves  are ;  befides  thofc 
that  are  one  or  two  degrees  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  common  ft:ock,  who  may  amount  to  as  many 
X  X  more. 


(a)  This  will  feein  furprifing  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  increafin^  power  of  progreffivc 
numbers ;  but  it  is  palpably  evident  from  the  following  table  of  a  geometrical  progreffion,  in  which  the  firft 
term  is  2,  and  the  denominator  alfo  2 :  or,  to  fpeak  more  intelligibly,  it  is  evident,  for  that  each  of  us  has 
two  anceflors  in  the  firft  degree,  the  number  of  whom  is  doubled  at  every  remove  ;  becaufe  each  of  our  ance- 
flors has  alfo  two  immediate  anceilors  of  his  own. 

I  3 

a  4 

3  8 

4  16 

5  32 

6  64 

7  128 

8  2;6 

9  512 
10  1024 
n      2048 

12  4096 

13  8192 

14  16384 
tj     32768 

16  6JJ36 

17  131072 

18  262144 

19  524288 

20  1048576 

A  (horter  way  of  finding  the  number  of  anceflors  at  any  even  degree,  is  by  fqiiaring  the  number  of  ^- 
ccftors  at  half  that  number  of  degrees.  Thus,  16,  the  number  anceflors  at  4  degrees,  is  the  fquarc 
of  4,  the  number  of  anceilors  at  two;  256  is  the  fquare  of  16;  65536  of  256;  and  the  number  of  ancc. 
ilors  at  40  degrees  would  be  the  fquare  of  1,048,576,  or  upNvards  of  a  million  of  millions. 
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Confangui- more  (b).     And  if  this  calculation  would  appear  in- 
nity.       compatible  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  earth, 

'"""*'  '  it  is  becaufe,  by  intermarriages  among  the  fcveral  de- 
fcendcnis  from  the  fame  ancel'tor,  a  hmidrcd  or  a  ihou- 
fand  modes  of  confar.guinity  may  be  coiifolidated  in 
one  pcrfon ;  or  he  may  be  related  to  us  a  hundred  or 
a  thoufand  diifcrent  ways. 

T!ie  method  of  computing  thefe  degrees  in  the  ca- 
non law,  which  we  have  adopted,  is  as  follows.  We 
begin  at  the  common  ancellor,  and  reckon  downwards ; 
and  in  whatfocver  degree  the  two  pcrfons,  or  the 
jnoft  remote  of  them,  is  dillant  from  the  common  an- 
ccftor,  that  is  the  degree  in  which  they  are  related  to 
each  other.  Thus,  Titins  and  his  brother  are  related 
in  the  tirft  degree;  for  from  the  father  to  each  of 
them  is  counted  only  one  ;  Titins  and  his  nephew  are 
related  in  the  fccond  degree  ;  for  the  nephew  is  two 
degrees  removed  from  the  common  ancellor,  viz.  his 
own  grandfather,  the  father  of  Titius  :  or  (to  give 
a  more  illuftrious  iullance  from  the  Englilli  annals) 
King  Henry  VII.  who  (lew  Richard  III.  in  the  battle 
of  Bofworth,  was  related  to  that  prince  in  the  fifth 
degree.  Let  Vat piopofitiis,  therefore,  in  the  table  of 
confanguinity,  reprefent  King  Richard  III. and  the  clafs 
marked  e,  King  Henry  VII.  Now  their  common  flock 


or  ancellor  was  King  lulwardlll.  the  abavus  in  the  Confangui- 
fame  table  :  from  him  to  Edunmd  Duke  of  York,  the  I'ty. 
pruautis  is  one  degree  ;  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  "  ' 
the  avui,  two  ;  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the  pater, 
three  ;  to  King  R.ichard  ill.  ihe propojitus,  four  ;  and 
from  King  Edward  HI.  to  John  ofGant  (a)  is  one  de- 
gree :  to  John  Earl  of  Somerfet  (b)  two;  to  John 
Duke  of  Somerfet  (c)  three  ;  to  Margaret  Countefs 
of  Richmond  (d)  four  ;  to  KingHenery  VII.  (e)  five. 
Which  lafl-mentioned  prince,  being  the  farcheil  re- 
moved from  the  common  llock,  gives  the  denomination 
to  the  degree  of  kindred  in  the  canon  and  municipal 
law.  Though  according  to  the  computation  of  the 
civilians  (who  count  upwards  from  either  ofthcper- 
fons  related,  to  the  common  flock,  and  then  down- 
wards again  to  the  other  ;  reckoning  a  degree  for  each 
perfon  both  afcending  and  defcending)  thefe  two 
princes  were  related  in  the  ninth  degree:  for  from 
King  Richard  III.  to  Richard  Duke  of  York  is  one 
degree  ;  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge  two  ;  to  Ed- 
mund Duke  of  York  three  ;  to  King  Edward  III.  the 
common  anceftor,  four  ;  to  John  of  Gant  five  ;  ta 
John  Earl  of  Somerfet  fix  ;  to  John  Duke  of  So- 
merfet feven  ;  to  Margaret  Countefs  of  Richmond 
eight ;  to  King  Henry  VII.  nine.     See  the  Table  of 

Confangutnity 


(b)  This  will  fwell  more  confiderably  than  the  former  calculation  :  for  here,  though  the  firfl  term  is  but  I,  the 
denominator  is  4;  that  is,  there  is  o/ie  kinfman  (a  brother)  in  the  firll  degree,  who  makes,  together  with  the 
propofiti/s,  the  two  defcendents  from  the  firft  couple  of  uncellors  ;  and  in  every  other  degree,  the  number  of 
kindred  mufl  be  the  quadruple  of  thofe  in  the  degree  which  immediately  precedes  it.  For  fmce  each  couple  of 
anceftors  has  two  defcendents  who  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  it  will  follow,  that  the  ratio  in  which  all  the 
defcendents  increafe  downwards,  muft  be  double  to  that  in  which  the  anceftors  increafe  upwards:  but  we  have 
feen  that  the  anceftors  increafe  in  a  duplicate  ratio  :  therefore  the  defcendents  muft  increafe  in  a  double  dupli- 
cate ;  tliat  is,  in  a  quadruple  ratio. 


Numbci 


of  Kindred. 

I 

4 
16 

64 

256 

1024 

4096 
16384 
655^6 

262144 

1048576 
4194304 
16777216 
67108S64 
2684^5456 
107.^741824 
4294967296 
17179569184 
68719476736 
274S77906944 
This  calculation  may  atfo  be  formed  by  a  more  compendious  proccfs,  z<h.  by  fquaring  the  couples,  or  half 
the  number  of  anceftors,  at  any  given  degree  ;  which  will  furnifli  us  with  the  number  of  kindred  we  have  in  the 
fame  decree,   at  equal  diftance  with  ourlclves  from  the  common  ftock,  befides  thofe  at  imequal  diftances.  Thus, 
in  the  tenth  lineal  degree,  the  number  of  anceftors  is  1024;   its  half,  or  the  couples,  amount  to  512;  the  num- 
ber of  kindred  in  the  tenth  collateral  degree  amounts  therefore  to  262144,  or  the  fquare  of  512.     And  if  we 
•will  be  at  the  trouble  to  recolleil  the  ftate  of  the  fcveral  families  within  our  own  knosvledge,  and  obfcrve  how 
far  they  agree  with  this  account  ;   that  is,  whether,  on  an  average,  every  man  has  not  one  brother  or  fifter,  lour 
firft-coufins,  fixteen  fecond-coufms,  aiidfoou;  we  fliall  find,  that  the  prefent  calculation  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing overcharged. 


Collateral  Degrees. 

I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 
12 
13 
M 
15 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
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Cnnfanjui- Confangaiiiity   (Plate  CXLVI),  wherein  all  the   de-     ot  Jiis  btlt  jewels,  and  a  lar^e  iiim  of  money,  lo  which  Confcicnce 

nity,       grees  or  collateral  kindred  to  ilic /i/-(3/(/y////i  arc  com-     his  Icrvant  was  likcwilt;  pi-ivy.      The  nuUltrhaving  oc-  || 

Confcieiice.  piitcd,  as  far  as  the  tenth   or    the  civilians    and  the     cadon  lo  difniount  on  the  road,  the   fcrvaiit    watching  ^"""'''''■ir'' 


leveuth  of  the  canonilts  iuclufive  ;  tiic  former  bciii^ 
diihingiiiilied  liy  (he  nnnieralletters,  the  latter  by  the 
common  ciphers. 

Consanguinity  and  Affinity  (degrees  of), forbid- 
den in  niarriage.  Sec  iMahriage  ;  and  Law,  Part 
111.  N°  clx.   4. 

Consanguinity  -ini  Affinity,  an  objection  againfl 
ajndgc.  See  Law,  Part  111.  ]No  clvi.  12.  Againll 
a  witncfs,  ibid,  clxxxiv.  12. 

CONSCIENCE,  a  fccret  teflimony  of  the  foul, 
whereby  it  gives  its  approbation  to  things  that  are 
natnrally  good,  and  condemns  thofe  that  are  evil.  See 
Moral  flulofol'hy . 


his  opjioriiir.iiy,  took  a  piltol  from  his  r.iallcr's  faiiulc 
and  ihoL  him  dead  on  tlie  fpot  ;  then  riticd  him  of  his 
jewels  and  money,  and  hanging  a  large  ilone  to  his 
neck,  he  thre  ■.  him  into  the  iitarcll  canal.  With  this 
booty  he  made  oft  lo  a  diltant  part  of  the  country, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that  neither  he  nor  his 
mailer  W'here  known.  There  he  began  to  trade  in  a 
very  low  way  at  tirft,  that  his  obfciiriiy  might  fcreeli 
him  from  obfcrvation,  and  in  the  coiirfe  of  a  good 
many  years  fccmed  to  rife,  by  the  natural  progreis  of 
buiinefs  into  wealth  and  coniideration  ;  lo  iliat  his 
good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  eft'cd  and  reward 
of  indullry  and  viniie.     Of  ihefe  he  coniuerfeited  the 


A  man  of  integrity  will  never  liflen  to  any  reafon,  or  appearance  fo  well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit, 
give  way  to  any  meafiirc,  or  be  milled  by  any  indncc-  married  into  a  good  family,  and  by  laying  out  his  iud- 
ment,  againll  confcicnce. ---The  inhabitants  of  a  great     den  (lores  difcrectly,  as  he  faw  occalion,  and  join 


town  ottered  Mardial  de  Turcnne  100,000  crowns, 
upon  condition  he  would  take  another  road,  and  not 
march  his  troops  their  way.  He  anfwered  them,  "  As 
your  town  is  not  on  the  road  1  intend  to  march,  I 
caniior  accept  the  money  yon  oti'er  nie.""-The  Earl 
of  Derby,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  making  a  de- 
fcent  in  Guienne,  carried  by  florm  the  town  of  Bcr- 
gerac,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered.  A  Welch 
knight  happened  by  chance  to  light  upon  the  receiver's 


to  all  an  uiiiverfal  affability,  he  was  admit  ted  to  a 
Ihareofthe  government  of  the  town,  and  rule  from 
one  poll  to  another,  till  at  length  he  was  chofen  chief 
magiltrate.  Inihisoflice  he  maintained  a  fair  cha- 
racter, and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no  fmall  applaufc 
both  as  a  governor  and  a  judge  ;  till  one  day  as  he  fat 
on  the  bench  with  fome  of  his  brethren,  a  criminal 
was  brought  before  Jiim  who  was  accnfcd  of  murder- 
ine  his  mailer.     The  evidence  came  out  full,  the  jury 


ofEce.     He  found    there    fuch    a   quantity  of  money     brought  in  their  verdifl;  that  the  prifoner  was   guilty. 


that  he  thoughthimfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  his  gene- 
ral with  it,  imagining  that  fo  great  a  booty  naturally 
belonged  to  him.  But  he  was  agreeably  furprifed 
when  the  earl  told  him,  with  a  pleafant  countenance, 
tliat  he  willied  him  joy  of  his  good  fortune;  and  tliat 
he  did  not  make  the  keeping  of  his  word  to  depend 
upon  the  great  or  little  value  of  the  thing  he  had  pro- 
mifed.  —  In  the  fiege  of  Falifci  by  Camillus  general  of 
the  Romans,  the  fchoolraallcr  of  the  town,   who  had 


and  the  whole  aflcmbly  waited  the  fentcnce  of  the  prc- 
fident  of  the  court  (which  he  happened  to  be  that 
day)  with  great  fufpence.  Mean  while  he  appeared 
to  be  in  unufual  diforder  and  agitation  of  mind,  and 
his  colour  changed  often  ;  at  length  he  arofe  from  his 
feat,  and  coming  down  from  the  bench,  placed  him- 
felfjuR  by  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar.  "  Yoti 
fee  before  yon  (faid  he,  addrelhug  himfelf  to  thofe 
who  had  fat  on  the  bench   with  him),  a  llrikinn- in- 


the  children  of  the  fenators  under  his  care,  led  them  fiance  of  the  juft  awards  of  heaven,  which  this  day, 
abroad  under  the  pretext  of  recreation,  and  carried  after  30  years  concealment,  prcfents  to  you  a  greater 
them  to  the  Roman   camp,  faying   to  Camillus,   that     criminal  than  the  man  jull  now  found  guilty."     Then 


by  this  artifice  he  had  delivered  Falifci  into  his  hands 
Camillus  abhorring  this  treachery,  obferved,  "  That 
there  were  laws  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace  ;  and 
that  the  Romans  were  taught  to  make  war  with  inte- 
grity not  lefs  than  with  courage."  He  ordered  the 
fchoolmaller  to  be  ilripped,  his  hands  to  be  bound  be- 
hind his  back,  and  to  be   delivered  to  the  boys  to  be 


he  made  an  ample  confeiiion  of  his  guilt,  and  of  all 
its  aggravations.  "  Nor  can  I  feel  (continued  he) 
any  relief  from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened  confcicnce, 
but  by  requiring  that  jnflicebe  forthwith  done  againll 
me  in  tlie  moll  public  and  foleiiin  manner."  We  may 
eafily  fuppofe  the  amazement  of  all  the  affembly,  and 
cfpccially  of  his  fellow-judges.  However,  they  proceed- 


lalhed  back  into  the  town.    The  Falerians,  formerly     ed,  upon  this  confeiiion,  to  pafsfentenceupon  him,  and 
obflinate  in  rcfiflance,  ftruck  with  an  aft  of  jullice  fo     he  dieil,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  penitent  mind. 

illullrious,   delivered  themfelves  up  to  the,  Romans;  '" "      '  ^'         

convinced  that  they  would  be   far  better  to   have   the 
Romans  for  their  allies  than  their  enemies. 

It  is  a  faying.  That  no  man  ever  ottendcd  his  own 
confcicnce,  but  tirft.  or  laft  it  \vas  revenged  upon  him. 
The  power  of  confcicnce  indeed  has  been  remarked  in 
all  ages,  and  the  examples  of  it  upon  record  areinnu- 


Cuurti  of  CoyscrEACE,  are  courts  for  recovery  of 
fmall  debts,  conllituted  by  aft  of  parliament  in  Lon- 
don, Weftminifler,  &c.  and  other  populous  and  trading 
diftriets. 

CONSCIOUSNESS.  Metaphyficians,  in  lieu  of 
the  word  i:o/;/(/t'«(.c':  v  hich  fccms  appropriated  to  theo- 
logical or  moral   matters,  ordinarily  uic    that  of  con- 


merable.      The  following  is  related  by  Mr  Fordyce,    fcionfncfs ,  whereby  they  mean  an  inner  fentiment  of  a 

in  his  Dialogues  on  Edur.uti'.n  f ,  as  a  real  occurrence     thiny 

which   happened  in   a  neighbouring  ftate  not  many 

years  ago.     A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  character  and 

confiderable  wealth,  having  occafton  in  the  way  of  his 

bufiHcfs  to  travel  at  fome  didance   from  the  place   of 

his  abode,   took  along  with  him  a  fervant,  in  order  to 

take  care  of  his  portmanteau.     He  had    with    fome 


whereof  one  may  have  a  clear  and  diftiiift  no- 
tion. In  this  fcnfe  they  fay  that  we  do  not  know 
our  own  foul,  nor  are  alfured  of  the  exiftcnce  of  our 
own  thoughts,  oiherwife  than  by  fell-confcioufnefs. 
See  Metathysics. 

CONSCRIPT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  feiiators  of  Rome,  who  were  called  con- 
X  X  ^  fcript 
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Cunfcnt. 


Cor.fecra-    f.:r'ipt  jath;rs,  on  account  of  ihcir  names  being  all  cn- 
tmn.      lerediuone  regiftcr. 

CONSECRATION,  the  ad  of  devoting  any  thing 
to  the  fervice  and  worfliip  of  God.  The  Mofaical 
law  ordained,  that  all  the  firfl  born,  both  of  man  and 
btal,  fliould  be  fanflificd  or  confecrated  to  God.  We 
iind  alfo,  that  Jolhiia  confecrated  the  Gibeonites,  as 
Solomon  and  David  did  the  Netbininis,  to  the  fervice 
of  the  temple  ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  fometimes  con- 
fecrated their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which 
they  were  no  longer  in  their  power. 

Among  the  ancient  Chrillians,  the  confecration  of 
churches  was  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  fo- 
Icmuity.  In  what  manner  it  was  done  for  the  three 
ilrll  ages,  is  uncertain  ;  the  authentic  accounts  reach- 
ing nohigher  than  the  fourth,  v.-hen,  in  the  peaceable 
reign  of  Conllantine,  churches  were  every  where  built, 
and  dedicated  with  great  foleranity.  Some  think  the 
coiifecration  confilted  in  letting  up  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  or  in  placing  a  communion-table  in  the  cliurch; 
snJ  others,  thst  no  more  was  done  than  preaching  a 
panegyrical  fermou  in  commemoration  of  the  founder, 
and  that  then  they  proceeded  to  prayers,  one  of  which 
was  compofcd  on  piirpofe  for  the  church  to  be  confe- 
crated. TJic  Roinanills  have  a  great  deal  of  pious 
foppery  in  the  ceremonies  of  confecration;  which  they 
bjlfow  on  almoll  every  thing,  as  bells,  candles,  books, 
\vater,  oil,  adies,  palms,  fwords,  banners,  piJlurcs, 
crolfcs,   agnus-dei's  rofes,  childrens  clouts,  &c. 

In  England,  churches  have  been  always  confecrated 
with  particular  ceremonies,  the  form  of  which  was 
left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  bifliop.  That  obferved 
by  bifliop  Laud,  in  confccrating  St  Catherine  Creed 
church,  in  London,  gave  great  offence. 

Consecration  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  eucharifl. 

Consecration,  among  medalifts,  isthe  ceremony 
of  the  apotheolis  of  an  emperor,  or  his  tranlktiou  in- 
to heaven  and  reception  among  the  gods.  On  medals 
the  confecration  is  thus  reprefentcd  :  on  one  fide  is 
the  emperor's  head,  crowned  with  laurel,  fometimes 
veiled  ;  and  the  infcription  gives  him  the  uiXcoidivus  : 
on  the  reverie  is  a  temple,  a  buflum,  an  altar,  or  an 
eagle  taking  its  flight  towards  heaven,  either  from  off 
ihe  altar,  or  from  a  cippus  :  at  other  times  the  em- 
peror is  feen  in  the  air,  borne  up  by  the  eagle;  the 
infcription  always,  co)ifecrat!0.  Thefe  are  the  tifual 
fymbojs  :  yet  on  the  reverfe  of  that  of  Antoninus  is 
the  Antonine  column.  In  the  apotheofis  of  emprellcs, 
inftcad  of  an  eagle  there  is  a  peacock.  As  to  the  ho- 
nours rendered  thefe  princes  after  death,  they  were  ex- 
plained by  the  words  confccratiOy  pater,  divus,  and  dens. 
Sometimes  around  the  ten^ple  or  attar  are  put,  f/iejuoria 
felix,  or  7i;r,!iorce  atirna  :  ibrprincefles,  a-tcraiias,  and 
fiderihus  recepta  ;  on  the  fide  of  the  head,  d.-a,  or  0ta. 

CONSENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  Assent. 

CossENT  of  Parts,  in  the  animal  economy,  an  a- 
g;cement  or  fymphathy,  vihereby  when  one  part  is  im- 
mediately afFc(aed,  another  at  a  diftance  becomes  af- 
feAed  in  the  fame  manner. 

This  matnal  accord  or  confcnt  is  fuppofcd  to  be  ef- 
fefted  by  the  commerce  of  nerves,  and  their  art- 
ful diliribution  and  ramiiication  throughout  the  body. 
The  effect  is  fo  fenfiblc  as    even  to  come  under   the 


phyfician's  cognizance:  thus,  the   {lone  in  the  blad-  Cenfciues 
(Jcr,  by  vellicating  the  fibres  there,  will  pain  and  draw  II 

them  lb  much  into  fpafms,  as  to  affeft  the  coats  of  the  Conferva- 
bowels,  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  intermediation  of  .  ^"'""  . 
nervous  threads,  and  make  a  colic  there  ;  and  alfo  ex- 
tend their  twitches  fometimes  as  far  as  the  fioniacii, 
and  occaUon  grievous  \omitings  :  the  remedy,  there- 
fore, in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  regard  the  part  originally 
affected,  how  remote  and  grievous  foe  vcr  may  be  the 
confcquenccs  and  f)  n.ptoms  in  ether  places. 

The  lifth  conjugation  of  nerves  branched  to  the 
pans  of  the  eye,  the  car,  thofe  of  the  n.ciuh,  cheeks, 
prKcordia,  and  parts  adjacent,  &c.  is  fuppofcd  by  na- 
tarrdifts  to  be  the  inflrumcnt  of  that  particular  and 
extraordinary  confcnt  between  thofe  parts.  Hence  it 
is,  that  a  favoury  thing  feen  or  fmellcd  excites  the 
appetite,  and  ati'efls  the  glands  and  pans  of  the 
mouth  ;  and  a  fliaraeful  thing  leen  or  heard  afTttts 
the  cheeks  with  blufiies  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  pkafe, 
it  affects  the  prsecorJia,  and  excites  the  mufclcs  of  the 
mouth  and  face  to  laughter  ;  if  it  grieve,  it  affefts 
the  glands  of  the  eyes,  fo  as  to  occafion  tears,  and 
the  mufclcs  of  the  taoe,  putting  them  into  an  afpeft 
of  crying.  Dr  Willis,  quoted  by  JVJr  Derhani,  im- 
putes the  pleafure  of  kifling,  and  its  effeds,  to  this 
pair  of  nerves  ;  which  being  branched  both  10  the  lips 
and  the  genital  parts,  when  the  former  are  affcdcd 
an  irritation  is occafioued  in  the  latter.  Sec  Svivr.i- 

THY. 

CONSENTES,  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave 
to  the  12  fuperior  gods,  the  Dii  7na'}(iru!ii ger.tiuK, 
The  word  fignifies  as  much  as  confenticiites  ,•  that  is, 
wlio  confcntcd  to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter's  council. 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  whofe  name  Emiias  has 
brictiy  exprelfed  in  thefe  lines, 

yunOj    Vcjl^,    J^Iintri'a,    Ceres,   Diana,    Venus,    Mars, 
Mercurius,    'Jo'vi,    Neptuitus,    Vukanus,   Apttln. 

CONSEQUENCE,  in  logic,  the  conclufion,  or 
what  rcfults  from  reafon  or  argument.  See  Conclu- 
sion. 

The  confequence  is  that  other  propofition  in  which 
the  extremes  or  premifes  of  a  fyllogifm  are  joined,  or 
feparated  ;  and  is  gained  from  v.hat  was  aiTerted  in 
the  premil'es. 

This  word,  in  a  moi'e  refirained  fenfe,  is  ufed  for 
the  relation  or  connection  betVi'cen  two  propcfitions, 
whereof  one  is  inferred  from  the  other. 

CONSEQUENT,  fomething  deduced  or  gathered 
from  a  former  argumentation.  But,  in  a  niore  pre- 
cife  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  for  the  propofition  which  contains 
the  conclufion,  confidered  in  itfelf,  without  any  regard 
to  the  antecedent:  in  which  fenfe  the  confequent  may 
be  true,  though  the  confequence  be  falfe.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  ordained  for  the  fe- 
curity  and  prefervation  of  the  privileges  of  fome  cities 
and  communities,  having  a  commiffion  to  judge  of  and 
determine  the  differences  among  them. 

In  moil  catholic  univerfities  there  are  two  conferva- 
tors  ;  the  confcrvator  of  royal  privileges,  or  thofe 
granted  bv  kings  ;  and  the  confervator  of  apoflolical 
privileges,  or  thofe  granted  by  the  pope.  The  firll 
takes  cognizance  of  perfonal  and  mixed  caufes  between 
the  regent?.  Undents,  &c.  and  the  latter  of  fpiritual 
matters  between  eccleiiafiics. 

Anciently 
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Conferva-  Anciently  there  were  appointed  confcrvators  of  crea- 
tor ties  of  peace  between  princes  ;  which  confcrvators  bc- 
'I  came  judges  of  the  infractions  made  oa  a  trcity,  and 
Cor.fign-  ^^,gfe  charged  with  procuring  fatisfaiSion  to  be  made. 
.,  "'^^^'  .  Thefc  ^^■erc  ufually  the  feudatories  of  tiie  fevcral  pow- 
ers. In  lieu  of  confcrvators  princes  now  have  recourfe 
to  other  indifferent  princes  to  guarantee  their  treaties. 

Co.\SERV^roR  of  Scots  Privileges,  at  Campvere,  is  an 
ofHccr  belonging  to  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland, 
who  takes  care  of  the  mercantile  affairs  of  Scotland, 
agreeable  to  the  llaple  contract  between  them  and  the 
States-General. 

CossERVAToR  of  the  Peace,  in  the  ancient  Englilh 
cuftoms,  was  a  perfon  who  had  an  efpecial  charge,  by 
virtue  of  his  ofiice,  to  fee  the  king's  peace  kept.  Till 
the  crciflion  of  juftices  of  the  peace  by  king  J^d- 
ward  111.  there  were  feveral  perfons  who  by  common 
law  were  interelfed  in  keeping  the  fame  :  fome  having 
that  charge  as  incident  to  other  offices  ;  and  others 
limply,  or  of  itfelf,  called  cujlodes,  or  confervators  of 
the  peace.  Tile  chamberlain  of  Chefler  is  flill  a  con- 
fervator  in  that  county  ;  and  petty  conflables  are,  by 
the  common  law,  confcrvators,  &c.  in  the  firif  fcnfc, 
within  their  own  jurifdiilion  :  fo  are  alfo  the  coroner 
and  the  flierifi  within  their  own  county.  The  king 
is  the  principal  confervator  of  the  peace  within  all  his 
dominions:  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treafurer,  lord 
high  fleward^  lord  marflial,  lord  high  conftuble,  all  the 
juftices  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  by  their  office, 
and  the  maflcr  of  the  rolls,  by  prefcription,  are  gene- 
ral confervators  of  the  peace  through  the  whole  icing- 
dom,  and  may  commit  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  bind 
them  in  recognifances  to  keep  it. 

Conservator  oj  the  Truce,  and  Safe  Condufls,  was 
an  ofHccr  appointed  in  every  fea-port,  under  the  king's 
letters  patent.  His  charge  was  to  inqjire  of  all  of- 
fences committed  againfl:  the  king's  truce,  and  fafe 
condufts  upon  the  main  fea,  out  of  the  franchifes  of 
the  cinque-ports,  as  the  admirals  were  wont  to  do, 
and  fuch  other,  things  as  are  declared  aii/io  3  Hen.  V. 
cap.  6. 

CONSERVATORIOS,  are  Hiufical  fchools  efla- 
blilhed  for  the  inflruclion  of  children  in  the  profeilion 
of  mulic.  There  are  four  of  thefe  at  Venice,  defign- 
cd  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  three  at  Naples,  for 
the  education  of  boys.  It  has  been  fuggcfled  that 
the  operation  of  caftration  was  performed  in  the  con- 
fervatorios  ;  but  the  pracT:ice  is  abfokuely  prohibited; 
and  the  young  caftrati  are  brought  from  Lucia  in  Pug- 
11a  :  but  before  the  operation  is  performed,  their  voices 
are  tried  in  a  confervatorio.  The  fcholars  of  the  Ve- 
netian confcrvatorios  have  been  chiefly  celcbraied  for 
tafle  and  neatnefs  of  execution  ;  and  thofc  of  Naples 
have  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  firft  corjrapuiitijls, 
er  compofers,  in  Europe. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
green-houfe  or  ice-houfe. 

CONSERVE,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine 
contrived  to  preferve  the  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  or 
fruits  of  feveral  fimples,  as  near  as  poflible  to  what 
they  are  when  frefli  gathered.     See  Pharmacy. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  law,  the  depofiting  any 
fum  of  noncy,  bills,  papers,  or  commodities,  in  good 
feanJs ;  either  by  appointment  of  a  court  of  juflice,  iu 


order  to  be  delivered  to  the  perfons  to  whom   ihcy  are    Conlign. 
adjudged;  or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being  re-      ment 
mitled  to  the  perfons  they  beloiij',   to,  or  lent  to   the  I' 

places  they  are  defigned  for.  '  t'onfifiory. 

Consignment  oj  Goods,  in  commerce,  is  the  dc-  '  "  ' 
livcringor  making  them  over  to  another  :  thus,  goods 
are  faid  to  be  configned  to  a  fatfor,  when  they  arc 
fent  to  him  to  be  fold,  &c.  ;  or  when  a  faftor  fends 
back  goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  faid  to  be  con- 
figned to  him. 

CONSISTENCE,  in  phyfics,  that  ftate  of  a  body 
wherein  its  component  particles  are  fo  connefted  or 
entangled  among  themfclves,  as  not  to  feparatc  or 
recede  from  each  other.  It  differs  from  continuity  in 
this,  that  it  implies  a  regard  to  motion  or  reft,  Mhich 
cuuinuity  does  not,  it  being  fulficicnt  to  denominate 
a  thing  continuous  that  its  parts  are  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

CONSISTENTES,  in  church-hiflory,  a  kind  of  pe- 
nitents who  were  allowed  to  allill  at  prayers,  but  who 
could  not  be  admitted  to  receive  the  ficramcnt. 

CONSISTORY  [confijhrinm),  fignifics  as  much 
IS  pratoriiim,  a  tribimal  :  it  is  commonly  ufcd  for  a 
council-houfe  of  ecclcfiaflical  perfons,  or  place  of  ju- 
flice  in  the  fpiritual  court  ;  a  ftlhon  or  ali'embly  of  pre- 
lates. And  every  archbilliop  and  bilhop  of  every  dio- 
ccfe  hath  a  confiltory  court  held  before  his  chancellor 
orcommilFary  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  other  conve- 
nientplaceothisdiocefe,for  ecclcri;ifli;al  caufts.  The 
bidiop's  chancellor  is  the  judge  of  this  court,  fi:ppofcd 
to  be  fkilltd  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and  in  places 
of  the  diocefe  far  remote  from  the  bifliop's  confiltory, 
the  bilhop  appoints  a  commiiiary  to  judge  in  all  caufcs  • 
within  a  certain  diflrift,  and  a  regiiter  to  enter  his  de- 
crees, Zlc. 

Consistory,  at  Rome,  denotes  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, or  the  pope's  fcnate  and  council,  before 
whom  judiciary  caufes  are  pleaded.  Du  Cange  derives 
the  word  from  confiforium  ;  i.  c.  locus  ubi  coiififiitur ; 
ufed  chiefly  for  a  veflibrdc,  gallery,  or  anti-chamber, 
where  the  courtiers  wait  for  admilfion  ;  and  called 
a  confijlente  jnuititudine. 

The  confiltory  is  the  firft  court,  or  tribunal  of 
Rome  :  it  never  meets  but  when  the  pope  plcjfcs  to 
convoke  it:  the  pope  prefides  in  it  in  perfon,  mount- 
ed on  a  magnificent  throne,  and  habited  in  his  pc-jt i/i- 
ca/ia  ;  on  the  light  are  the  cardinal-billiops  and  priefts, 
and  on  the  left  the  cardinal  deacons.  The  place  w  here 
it  is  held,  is  a  large  hall  in  the  apoftoiical  palace, 
where  princes  and  ambjiffadors  of  kings  are  received. 
The  other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the  ro- 
ta and  other  officers,  are  feate d  on  the  fteps  of  the 
throne:  the  courtiers  (it  on  the  g;-uund  ;  ambailadors 
on  the  right,  and  conliftovial  and  tifcal  advocates  be- 
hind the  cardinals. 

Befides  the  public  confiflory,  there  is  alfo  a  private 
one,  held  in  a  retired  chamber,  called  the  chaii:ber  if 
papegay  ;  the  pope's  throne  here  being  only  raifed  two 
fteps  high.  No  body  is  here  admitted  but  the  cardinals 
whofe  opinions  are  coUeifled,  and  called  fei'.lehc:s. 
Here  are  firft  propofed  and  paiTed  all  bulls  for  l^ifhop- 
rics,  abbeys,  &c.  Hence  bidioprics  and  abbeys 
are  faid  to  be  confiftorial  benefices;  in  regard,  they 
muft  be  propofed  in  the  confiftory,  the  anates  be  paid 
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Confiilory  to  the  pope,  and  his  bulls  taken.     Anciently  they  were 
elective  ;   but  by  the  concordat,  which  abulillies  clcc- 
;iiracy.  f^[Q--^^^  ['^.y  ^.g  appoiiitcJ   to  be  collated  by  the  pope 
alone,  on  the  nomination  oi  the  prince. 

Consistory  was  alfo  ihe  name  of  a  court  under 
Condantiiic,  where  he  fat  in  perfon,  and  heard  caufcs  : 
the  members  of  this  court  were  called  cimitss. 

Consistory  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  reformed,  for 
a  cuLUicilor  aifcmbly  of  miniilers  and  elders,  to  regu- 
late their  affairs,  difcipline,  &c. 

Co  NSi  ST  OR  Y,  or  court  Chriftian  in  the  Englifli  laws, 
is  a  council  of  ecclefialtical  perfons,  or  the  place  of 
juilice  in  an  eccleiialtical  or  fpiritual  court.  Every 
archbilhop  and  hiflrop  has  a  conlillory-court,  held  be- 
fore his  chancellor  or  commilTary,  ciiher  in  his  cathe- 
dral, infome  chapel,  aille,  orpjrtico,  belonging  there- 
to ;  or  in  fome  other  convenient  place  of  his  diocele,  for 
ecclefiallical  caufes.  The  fpiritual  court  was  anciently, 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  joined  with  the  county  or 
hundred  court  ;  and  the  original  of  the  confillory  court, 
as  divided  from  thofe  courts,  is  found  in  a  law  of  the 
conqueror,  quoted  by  lord  Coke.  From  this  court 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  archbiihop  cf  each  province 
refpectively. 

CONSOLATION,  one  of  the  places  in  rhetoric 
wherein  the  orator  endeavours  to  abate  and  moderate 
the  grief  or  concern  of  another. 

CONSOLE,  in  architedure,  an  ornament  cut  upon 
the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  projetlure,  and  on 
occafionferves  to  fupport  little  corniches,  figures,  bulls, 
and  vafes. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  law,  the  combining  and 
uniting  two  benefices  into  one.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law  ;  where  it  properly  fignities  an  union 
of  the  poffeffion,  or  occupation,  with  the  property. 
Thus,  if  a  man  have  by  legacy  ttfuiii  fruBum  jiiiidi, 
and  afterwards  buy  the  property,  or  fce-limple,  of  the 
heir  ;   this  is  called  a  confotidcition. 

Consolidation,  in  medicine,  the  aftion  of  uni- 
ting broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  wounds,  by  means  of 
coiifdl'tdat'ing  remedies,  as  they  are  called  ,  which  clean- 
ling  with  a  moderate  heat  and  force,  taking  corruption 
out  of  the  wounds,  and  prcferving  the  temperature  of 
the  parts,  caufe  the  nourilhment  to  be  fitly  applied  to 
the  part  afFefted. 

Among  the  many  inflances  of  the  confolidating 
power  of  blood  and  raw  fleni,  we  have  a  very  re- 
markable one  in  Bartholine's  Medical  Obfervations. 
A  man  being  condemned  to  have  his  nofc  cut  off  by 
the  hand  of  the  common  executioner,  the  friends,  who 
w-ere  to  be  prefent,  provided  a  new  loaf  of  warm  bread, 
which  was  cut  in  the  middle,  and  the  nofe  received  in 
it  as  it  fell  from  the  face  :  the  nofe  was  after  this  nicely 
placed  on  the  face  again  ;  and,  being  fewcd  on,  the 
whole  in  time  confolidated,  and  left  no  other  marks 
of  the  ignominy  than  the  fear  round  the  whole  nofe, 
and  the  traces  of  the  flitches. 

CONSONANCE,  in  mufic.     See  Interval. 

CONSONANT,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  founded 
without  fome  lingle  or  double  vowel  before  or  after  it ; 
as  b,  c,  d,  &c. 

CONSORT,  Qiree/!  Consort.     See  Queen. 

CONSPIRACY,  inlaw,  fignifies  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more,  falfely  to  indift,  or  procure  to  be 
indited,  an  innocent  perfon,  of  felony. 


CONSPIRATORS  are,  by  ilatute,  defined  to  le  Corfplta- 
fuch  as  bind  themfclves  by  oadi,  covenant,  or  other  al-       ti^''*, 
liance,   to  allilt  one  another  falfely  and  malicioully  to  Conftatle. 
indicT:  pcrlbns,  or  falfely  to  maintain  pleas.  '       " 

Conlpirators  in  ireafon,  are  thole  that  plot  ag:unfl 
the  king  and  the  govcn.nient. 

CONSTAISLK,  according  to  fome,  is  a  Saxon 
word,  compounded  of  rt«/;;^,  "  king,"  and7?^/'/^,whicli 
ligniries  the  "  flay  or  fupport  of  the  king."  Bui  as 
we  borrowed  the  name  as  well  as  the  office  ofCo/iJlulde 
from  the  French,  Sir  William  Blackfloue  is  rather  in- 
clined to  deduce  ir,  with  bir  Henry  Spchr.an  and  Dr 
Cowcl,  from  that  language  ;  wherein  it  is  plainly  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  co;'/es  jlabitli,  an  officer  well 
known  in  the  empire  ;  fo  called,  becaufe,  like  the 
great  conllable  ot  France,  as  well  as  the  lord  high 
conflable  of  England,  he  was  to  regulate  all  matters 
of  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms,which 
were  performed  on  horfeback The 

Lard  High  CossTABLE  of  Eiiglaad  is  the  feventh 
great  officer  of  the  crown  ;  and  he,  with  the  earl 
marlhal  of  England,  were  formerly  judges  of  the  court 
of  chivalry,  called  in  king  Henry  IV. 's  time  Curia 
Blilitnris,  and  now  the  court  of  honour.  It  is  the 
fountain  of  the  martial  law,  and  anciently  was  held  in 
the  king's  hall.  The  power  of  the  lord  high  con- 
flable was  formerly  fo  great,  and  of  which  fo  improper 
a  ufe  was  made,  that  fo  early  as  the  13th  of  king  Rich- 
ard II.  a  flatute  palled  for  regulating  and  abridging 
the  fame,  together  with  the  power  of  the  earl  marlhal 
of  England  ;  and  by  this  flatute,  no  plea  could  be  tri- 
ed by  them  or  their  courts,  that  could  be  tried  by  the 
common  law  of  the  realm.  The  office  of  conflable 
exifled  before  the  conqueft.  After  the  conqucfl,  the 
office  went  with  inheritance,  and  by  the  tenure  of  the 
manors  of  Harlefield,  Newman,  and  Whitenhurfl,  in 
Glouceilerihire,  by  grand  ferjeanty  in  the  family  of 
the  Bohuns  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Eifex,  and  after- 
wards in  line  of  Sefford  as  heirs-general  to  them  ;  but 
in  1521,  this  great  office  became  forfeited  to  the  king 
in  the  perfon  of  Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  that  year  attainted  for  high  treafon  ;  and 
in  conlideration  of  its  extenfive  power,  dignity,  and 
large  authority,  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace,  it  has 
never  been  granted  to  any  perfon,  otherwife  than  hac 
vice,  and  that  to  attend  at  a  coronation,  or  trial  liy 
combat.  In  France,  the  fame  office  was  alio  fuppreffed 
about  a  century  after  by  an  edi£l  of  Louis  XIII  ; 
though  it  has  been  exercifed,  in  the  command  of  the 
Marshals,  by  the  firfl  officer  in  the  army. 

Lord  high  conflable  of  Scotland  was  an  office  of 
great  antiquity  and  dignity.  The  firfl  upon  record  is 
Hugo  de  Morvelle  in  the  reign  of  Eiavid  I.  He  had 
two  grand  prerogatives,  viz.  Firfl,  the  keeping  of  the 
king's  fword,  which  the  king,  at  his  promotion,  when 
he  fuears  fealty,  delivers  to  him  naked.  Hence  the 
badge  of  the  conflable  is  a  naked  fword. — Second,  The 
abfolute  and  unlimited  command  of  the  king's  armies 
while  in  the  field,  in  the  abfence  of  the  king  ;  but 
this  command  does  not  extend  to  caflles  and  garrilbns. 
He  was  likewife  judge  of  all  crimes  committed  within 
two  leagues  of  the  king's  houfe,  which  prccindl  was 
called  the  Clndiiier  of  Peace.  Though  his  jurifditlion 
came  at  lafl  to  be  exercifed  only  as  to  crimes  during 
the  time  of  parliament,  which  fome  extended  likewife 
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Conftable.  to  all  general  conventions.     This  office  was  conlerrcd 
•— '"^ '  lieritably  upon  the  noble  family  of  Errol,  by  kiiij^  Ro- 
bert Bruce;  and  with  them  it  Itill  remains,  being  cx- 
prefsly  relcrvcJ  by  the  treaty  of  union. 

Infcvior  Constables.  From  the  great  office  of 
hif!,h  conftable  is  derived  that  inferior  order,  lince 
called  the  confiables  of  hundreds  and jranchifcs ;  thefe 
were  tiril  ordained  in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  1.  by 
the  ftatnte  of  VVinchefter;  which  for  the  confcrvation 
of  the  peace,  and  view  of  armour,  appointed  that  two 
conrtablcs  (liouid  be  chofen  in  every  hundred  and  fran- 
ch  ife.  Thel'e  are  what  are  now  called  coiipali.-ilarii  cdpi. 
tales  or  high  confables ;  becaufc  continuance  ol'time,  and 
increafc  of  people,  &c.  have  occalioned  others  of  like  na- 
ture, but  inferior  authority,  in  every  town,  aiWcd peftj 
co>iJ}al)hs,  or fub-cotijlaiular'i,  firll  infl;iiiued  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  former,  ovmoi&cwh'^gh  conflahL-s,  are  appoint- 
ed at  the  court-lcets  of  the  tranchiic  or  hundred  over 
which  they  prefide ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the 
juflices  at  their  quartcr-feffions ;  and  are  removeable 
by  the  fame  authority  that  appoints  them.  The  pttty 
conjlahUs  have  two  offices  united  in  them,  the  one  an- 
cient, and  the  other  modern.  Their  ancient  office  is 
that  of  head  borough,  tithing-man,  or  bprlholder; 
who  are  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  king  Alfred  :  their 
more  modern  office  is  that  of  conftable  merely  ;  which 
was  appointed  fo  lately  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
in  order  to  alFift  the  high-conftable.  And  in  general 
the  ancient  head-boroughs,  tithing-men,  and  borfliold- 
crs,  were  made  ufe  of  to  ferve  as  petty  conftables; 
though  not  fo  generally,  but  that  in  many  places  tliey 
flill  continue  diftincT:  olKcers  from  the  conftaliles. 
They  are  all  cholen  by  the  jury  at  the  court-leet ;  or 
if  no  court-leet  be  held,  are  appointed  by  twojuftices 
of  the  peace. 

The  general  duty  of  all  conftables,  both  high  and 
petty,  as  well  as  of  the  other  officers,  is  to  keep  the 
king's  peace  in  their  feveral  diftricts ;  and  to  that  pur- 
pofe  they  are  armed  with  very  large  powers  of  ar- 
refting  and  imprifoning,  of  breaking  open  houfes,  and 
the  like  :  of  the  extent  of  which  powers,  confidering 
what  manner  of  men  are  for  the  moft  part  put  upon 
thefe  offices,  it  is  perhaps  very  well  that  they  are  ge- 
nerally kept  in  ignorance.  One  of  their  principal 
duties  ariftng  from  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  which 
appoints  them,  is  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  their  re- 
fpedive  jurifdiiSlions.  Ward,  guard,  or  cuftodia,  is 
chiefly  intended  of  ilie  day-time,  in  order  to  appre- 
hend rioters,  and  robbers  on  the  highways;  the  man- 
ner of  doing  which  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  juf- 
lices of  the  peace  and  the  conftable;  the  hundred  be- 
ing, however,  liable  for  all  the  robberies  committed 
therein  by  day-light,  for  having  kept  negligent  guard. 
Watch  is  properly  applicable  to  the  night  only,  (being 
called  among  the  Saxons lyi^c/iV  or  ivufiti)  ;  and  it  be- 
gins when  ward  ends,  and  ends  when  that  begins : 
for,  by  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  in  walled  towns"the 
gates  iliall  be  clofed  from  fun-fctting  to  fiin-rifmg  ; 
and  watch  ftiall  be  kept  in  every  borough  and  town, 
efpecially  in  the  fummer  feafou,  to  apprehend  all 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  night-walkers,  and  make  them 
give  an  account  of  themfelves.  The  conftable  may 
appoint  watchmen  at  his  difcretion,  regulated  by  the 
cuftom  of  the  place  ;  and  thefe,  being  his  deputies,  have, 
for  the  time  being,  the  authority  of  their  principal. 


There  are  alio  conftables  dcnomiuaicd  from  parti- CouIlaMf. 
cular  places,  as  conftable  ot    the    Tower,  of  Lover  '       "^ 
caftlc,  ol  Windfor  caftle,  of  the  caftle  of  Caernarvon, 
and  many  other  of  the  caftlcs  ot  \\alcs  ;   whole  office 
is  the  fame  u  ith  that  of  the  cafttllaui,  or  governors  of 
caftles. 

CoxsTAiiLES  oj  London.  The  city  of  London  is  di- 
vided into  26  wards,  and  the  wards  into  precinds,  in 
each  whereof  is  a  conftable.  They  are  nouiiiiaie.l  by 
the  inhabitants  of  each  precindton  St  'I'homas's  dd3', 
and  confirmed,  or  oihcrw  ife,  at  the  court  of  wardiiiote. 
After  confirmation,  they  are  fworn  into  their  ofiiccs 
at  a  court  of  aldermen,  on  the  next  Monday  after 
Twefth  day.  Such  as  are  chofen  into  the  oihce,  arc 
obliged  to  place  the  king's  arms,  and  the  arms  of  the 
city,  over  their  doors  ;  and  if  they  reftde  in  alleys,  at 
the  ends  of  ftich  alleys  tovv'ard  the  ftrcets,  to  fignif'y 
that  a  conftable  lives  there,  and  that  they  irjay  be  the 
more  eafily  found  when  warned. 

CoxsiAL'LES  to  Jri/fices  oj  ths  Fence,  in  Scotland, 
are  the  proper  officers  for  executing  their  orders. 
They  have  powers  to  fupprefs  tumults,  and  to  ap- 
prehend delinquents  and  thofe  who  can  give  no  good 
account  of  themfelves,  and  carry  them  to  the  next 
juftice. 

CONSTANCE,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  oi  Suabia,  with  a  bilhop's  fee,  whoti:  b'ilhopis  a 
prince  of  the  empire.  It  has  a  handfome  bridge,  and 
feveral  fine  ftructures,  as  well  ficred  as  profane.  It 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  is  well  fortified ;  and 
though  it  pretends  to  be  an  imperial  town,  the  Auf- 
trians  keep  a  garrifbn  here.  It  is  famous  for  a  coun- 
cil held  herein  1514,  when  there  were  thn.e  popes; 
but  they  were  all  dcpofed,  andMaiiinV.  was  elected 
in  their  room.  The  council  caufcd  Jerom  of  Pran-uc 
to  be  burnt,  though  the  emperior  Sigifmund  had  gi\en 
him  a  fafecondiK't ;  in  purfuance  of  this  maxim,  "  that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heritirs."  They  likewife 
condemned  the  doCfrine  of  WicklifF,  and  ordered  his 
bones  to  be  burned  40  years  after  he  was  dead. 
However,  the  inhabitants  now  are  Protfftants.  It  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Lono-.  n.  12. 
N.  Lat.  47.  ?5- 

Constance,  a  great  lake  of  Germany,  bet\Aeen 
Suabia  and  Swiflerland.  It  is  30  miles  in  length,  and 
8  in  breadth.  It  is  croii'ed  by  the  river  Rhine  ;  and 
there  are  feveral  towns  on  its  banks. 

CONSTANCY,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  denotes  immu- 
tability, orinvariablenefs. — In  ethics,  or  whenapplicd 
to  the  human  mind,  tlie  term  implies  refolution  orftea- 
dinefs,  particularly  under  fufttrings  and  the  trials  of 
adverfity. 

It  W'as  the  faying  of  a  heathen  philofopher,  That 
there  cannot  be  imagined  upon  earth  a  fpedacle  more 
worthy  the  regard  of  the  Creator  intent  on  his  works, 
than  a  brave  man  fuperior  to  his  fufFerings.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  noble  or  honourable  than  to  have 
courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands  of  reafon 
and  confcier.ce;  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
tmx,  and  the  ftation  affigned  us  ;  and  to  be  proof  a- 
gainft  provcrty,  pain,  and  death  iifclf,  fo  far  as  nor  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  fcandalous  or  finful  to  avoid  them. 
To  be  thus,  is  tobe  great  above  title  and  fortune.  Thi'S 
argues  the  foul  of  an  heavenly  extradion,  and  is  worthy 
the  off-pring  of  the  Deity. 

Of  this  virtue  the   following  example,  related  in 
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Con(^iWe.  En^lklihillory,  ishere  fckftcd,  as ftipenor  perhaps,  all 

"-^-^ '  circumfunces  confuiercd,  to  any  other  upon  record. 

Sir  William  Aftcew  of  Ktlfay,  in  Lincolulhire,  had 
feveral  d-iughters.     Hisfecond,  named  J>i/.-^,  had  re- 
ceived a  genteel  education  ;  which,  with  an  agreeable 
tioure  and  good   iinderllanding,  rendered   her  a  very 
proper  peri'on  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  family.     Her  fa- 
ther, regardltfs  of  his  daughter's  inclination  and  hap- 
pinefs,  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  who  had  no- 
thing to  recommend  him  but  his  fortune,  and  who  was 
a  moll  bigoted  Papift.     No  fooner  was  he  convinced 
of  his  wife's  regard  for  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
tion   from  popery,    than,    by  the    inlligation   ot  the 
pricfts,  he  vioieutiy  drove  her  from  his  iioufc,  though 
fne  had  born  him  two  children,  and  her  condntl  was 
unexceptionable.     Abrmdoued    by  her  hufband,    flie 
came  up  to  London,  in    order  to  procure  a  divorce, 
and  to  make  herlclf  kiiown  to  that  part  of  the  court 
who  either  profefied   or  were  favourers  of  protcltan- 
rifra:  but   as   Henry   VIII.  with  confent   of  parlia- 
ment, had  juft  enacT:ed  the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  com- 
monly  called  the  bloody  ftatiite,  Ihe  was  cruelly  betrayed 
by  herown  hufband;  and,  upon  his  information,  taken 
into  cuftody,  and  examined  concerning  her  faith.    The 
act  abovementioned  denounced   death  againll  all  thofc 
who  fliould  deny  the  doRrine  o(  tm/iful'/iaut/atio/i  -,  or 
that  the  bread  and  wine  made  ufe  of  in  the  facrament 
was  not  converted  after  confecration  into  the  rctil  bo- 
dy and  blood  of  Chrift ;  or,  maintain  the  ncceffity  of 
receiving  the  facrament  in  both  kinds ;  or  affirm,  that 
it  was  lawful  for  priells  to  marry  ;   that  thevows  of  ce- 
libacy might  be  broken ;  that  private  malles  were  of  no 
avail ;  and  that  auricular  confeffion  to  a  pried;  was  not 
neceliary  to   falvation.     Upon  thefc  articles   file  was 
examined  by  the  inquifitor,  aprielt,  the  lord-mayor  of 
London,  and  the  bishop's  chancellor;   and  to  all  their 
queries  gave  proper  and    pertinent  anfvvers  ;  but  not 
being  fuch  as  they  approved,   Ihe  was  fent  back  to  pri- 
fon,  where  fhe  remained  eleven  days  to  ruminate  alone 
oa   her  alarming  fituation,  and  was  denied  the  fmall 
confolation  of  a  friendly  vifit.     The  king's  council 
being  at  Greenwich,  (he  was  once  more  examiited  by 
chancellor  Wriothelley,  Gardiner  billiop  of  Winche- 
ller,  Dr  Cox,  and  Dr  Robinfon;  but  not  being  able 
to  convince  her  of  her  fuppofed  errors,  flie  was  fent  to 
the  Tower.     Mr  Strypc,  from  an  authentic  paper, 
gives  us  the  following  Ihort  account  of  her  examina- 
tion, which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unentertaining  or 
ufelcfs   to   the    reader:     "Sir  Martin    Bowes    (lord 
mayor)  fitting  with  the  council,  as  moft  meet  for  his 
wifdom,  and  feeing  her  Hand  upon  life  and  death,  I 
pray  you,  quoth  he,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  talk 
to  this  woman?   Leave  was   granted.     Lor/i  Major. 
Thou  foolilh  woman,  fayed:  thou  that  the  pried;  can- 
not make  the  holy  body  of  Chrift  ?  J.  Ajlievj.  I  fay  fo, 
my  lord :  for  I  have  read   that  God  made  man ;  but 
that  man  made  God  I  never  read ;  nor  I  fuppofe  ever 
fliall  read  it.     Lord  Mayor.  No!  Though  foolilh  wo- 
man, after  the  words  of  confecration,  is  it  not  the 
Lord's  body?    A.  AJkc-d<.  No:   it   is   but  confecrated 
bread,  or  facraraental  bread.     Lord  Mayor. 'Whii\iz 
moufc  cat  it  after  confecration  ;  what  fhall  become  of 
this  moufe?  what  fayefl  thou,  thou  foolilh  woman? 
A.  AJkew.  What  fhall  become  of  her,  fay  you,  my 
•lord  ?  Lord  Mayor.  I  fay,  that  the  moufe  is  damned. 


A.  Ajkew.  Alack,  poor  moufe  !"  Perceiving  that  ConflaWe, 
fome  could  not  keep  in  their  laughing,  the  council  Confisr.ti*. 
proceeded  to  the  butchery  and  (laughter  that  they  in-  '  "  ' 
tended  before  they  came  there. — It  v,as  llrongly  fu- 
fpeiHed  that  Mrs  Alkew  was  favoured  by  force  ladies 
of  high  rank  ;  and  that  ihe  carried  on  a  religious  cor- 
refpondcnce  with  the  queen.  So  that  the  chancellor 
Wriothclky,  hoping  that  he  might  diicover  fomething 
that  w'oiild  aflbrd  matter  of  impeachment  againfl  that 
princcfs,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  or  his  Countcfs,  who 
all  favoured  reformation,  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  the  ■ 
rack  :  but  her  fortitude  in  fuffering,  and  her  refolution 
not  to  betray  her  friends,  was  proof  agaiscfl  that  dia- 
bolical invention.  Not  a  groan,  not  a  word,  could  be 
extorted  from  her.  The  chancellor,  provoked  with 
what  he  called  her  obftinacy,  augmented  her  tortures 
with  his  own  hands,  and  with  unheard  of  violence  :  but 
her  courage  and  conllancy  were  invincible  ;  and  thefc 
barbarians  gained  notliing  by  their  cruelties  but  ever- 
lalling  difgrace  and  infamy.  As  foon  as  ihe  was  taken 
from  the  rack,  Ihe  fainted  away  ;  but  being  recovered, 
fhe  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Her  bones  were  dif- 
located  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  car- 
ry her  in  a  chair  to  the  place  of  execution.  While  fhe 
was  at  the  flake,  letters  were  brought  her  from  the 
lord  chancellor,  offering  her  the  king's  pardon  if  fhe 
would  recant.  But  the  refufed  to  look  at  them  ;  tell- 
ing the  mcfienger,  that  "fhe  came  not  thither  to  deny 
her  Lord  and  Mafler."  The  fame  letters  were  alia 
tendered  to  three  other  perfons  condemned  to  the  fame 
fate ;  and  who,  animated  by  her  example,  refufed  to 
accept  them^.  ^^'hercupo^  the  lord-mayor  command- 
ed the  fire  to  be  kindled  ;  and  with  favage  ignorance 
criedout,  Fiatjufiitia,  "  Letjudice  take  its courfe."  The 
faggots  being  lighted,  fhe  commended  her  foul,  with 
the  utmoft  compofure,  into  the  hands  of  her  Maker; 
and,  like  the  great  founder  of  the  religion  flie  profcfT- 
ed,  ty.'^'we.d,  praying  for  her  viurderers,  July  16,  IJ46, 
about  the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

CONSTANT! A,  a  difhrift  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  confiding  of  two  farms,  which  produce  the 
well-known  wine  fo  much  prized  in  Europe,  and 
known  by  the  name  oi  Cape  or  ConfiautM  wine.  This 
place  is  lituatcd  at  the  didance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Alphen,  in  a  bending  formed  by  and  nearly  un- 
der the  ridge  of  liills,  which  comes  from  Meuifcn- 
mountain,  and  jufl  where  it  flrikes  off" towards  Hout- 
bay.  One  of  thefe  farms  is  called  Little  Conllantia. 
Here  the  white  Conflantia  wine  is  made.  The  other 
produces  the  red.  According  to  M.  De  la  Call's  ac- 
count, not  more  than  60  Jiggers  of  red,  and  90  of  the 
white  Condanlia  wine  are  made,  each  JJggar  being 
reckoned  at  600  French  pints,  or  about  1 50  Swedifh 
cans;  fo  that  the  whole  produce  amounts  to  22,500 
cans.  As  the  company  are  ufed  to  keep  one  third 
of  tjiis  for  themfelves,  the  remainder  is  always  be- 
fpoke  by  the  Europeans  long  before  it  is  made.  At 
the  Cape  this  wine  is  feldora  feen  at  table,  partly  bc- 
caufe  it  is  dear,  and  partly  becaufe  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  country.  The  red  Conflantia  wine  fells  for 
about  60  rixdollars  the  half  awin  ;  but  the  white  is 
ufually  to  be  purchafed  at  a  more  reafonable  rate. 
The  genuine  Condantia  wine  is  undeniably  a  very 
racy  and  delicate  defert  wine,  and  has  fomething  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  in  the  flavour  of  it.     That  its  fa- 
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Conftafitia  pei-ioiity,  however,  is  not  owinj  to  any  thin j;  peculiar 
I  in  the  manner  of  preparing   it,  fcenis   extrtiUely  pro- 

bable; tor  then,  witho.n  diinbt,  a  great  deal  more  of 
it  would  be  made.  In  fdil,  Dr  Sparntaiin  informs  iis, 
that  the  genuine  wine  can  only  be  prodaccd  by  certain 
particular  foils.  The  dilli-irts  that  lie  next  to  thefe 
yield  merely  the  common  Cape  wine,  notwithllanding 
that  they  have  been  planted  with  vine-Ilocks  taken 
from  this,  as  well  as  with  fome  brought  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  whence  it  is  luppofed  that  the 
true  Conilantia  fort  originally  comes  ;  nay,  even  tho' 
all  the  vineyards  about  Confhantia  fetm  to  have  the 
fame  foil.  \Vc  have  inflances  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  that  goud  grapes  fomctimes  produce  a  bad 
wine;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  grapes  will  yield  a 
good  fort  of  wine  :  therefore,  towards  making  wine  ol'a 
certain  quality,  befides  finer  materials,  there  mull  be 
certain  conditions  and  cireumltances,  which,  by  a  di- 
ligent and  rational  invelligation,  might  probably  be 
explored  to  the  great  benefit  of  mankind. 

Such  as  arc  appri/.ed  in  what  quantities  Conflantia 
wine  is  confumed  in  Europe,  will  perhaps  think  the 
above  calculation  of  the  produce  too  limited.  This, 
however,  Dr  Sparmann  aifurcs  ns,  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  ;  the  overplus  being  the  produce  of  avarice,  which 
goaded  on  by  the  delire  of  gain,  will  always  hit  upon 
fome  method  of  fatist'ying  the  demands  of  luxury  and 
fenfuality.  The  votaries  of  thefe,  accuftomed  to  be 
put  off  with  empty  founds,  do  not  feldom  drink  with 
the  highefl  relilhan  imaginary  Con/taniia,  with  which, 
however,  this  liquor  has  nothing  in  common  befides 
the  mere  name.  It  is  therefore  advifable,  even  at 
the  Cape  itfelf,  to  take  care,  that  whilll  one  lias  a  ge- 
nuine (ample  given  one  to  talle,  one  is  not  made  lo 
pay  for  a  mailc-up  red  Conftantia,  which  otherwife  is 
in  general  fold  for  half  the  price.  When  a  wine  of 
this  kind  has  been  (as  it  ufually  is)  meliorated  by  a 
voyage,  and  at  the  fame  time  chriltened  with  the  pom- 
pous name  of  genuine  Conllantia,  ot  which  it  has  in- 
deed in  fome  meafure  the  flavour,  it  eafily  fells  for  fuch 
in  Europe. 

CONSrANTINA,  a  ftrong  confiderable  town 
of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  largeft  and 
flrongelt  place  in  all  the  callcrn  parts ;  and  it  is  feated 
on  the  top  of  a  great  rock.  There  is  no  way  to  it 
but  by  ftcps  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  ufual  way 
of  pnnilhing  criminals  here  is  to  throw  them  down 
the  clilf.  Here  are  a  great  many  Roman  antiquities, 
particularly  a  triumphal  arch.  £.  Long.  7.  12.  N. 
Lat.  36.  4. 

CoNSTANTiNA,  3.  towu  of  Spam,  in  Andalufia,  and 
capital  of  a  fmall  territory  of  the  fame  name,  with 
a  caftle  feated  on  a  mountain.  W.  Long.  5.  35. 
K.  Lat.  97.  40. 

CONSTANTINE,  a  kingdom  of  Barbary  of  that 
name  in  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
on  the  fouth  by  Bildulgerid,  and  on  the  wefi;  by  the 
river  Snfegmar,  which  feparates  it  from  the  kingdom 
of  Rugia.  The  country  is  the  new  Numidia  of  the 
ancients,  and  had  its  own  king  :  but  it  is  now  a  pro- 
vince to  Algiers. 

CoNSTANTiNE  thc  Great,  the  firlt  emperor  of  the 
Vol.  V. 
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lloniaus  who  embraced  Chriftianity.    His  father,. Coii- 
ilauiius  Cloius,   rendered   hin;kll  fuii.ous  bv  hi's  vic- 
torious expeditions  10  Germany  andBiitain:   upon  tiic 
abdication  of  Dioclelian,  he  Ihared  the  Roman  empire 
with  Galerius  Ma.ximinus  in  J05;  and  was  at  that  time 
at  York,  \therehcditd  in   ;o6 ;  having  iirll  Cbufcd 
his  fon  Conflantme  the  Great  to  be  proclaimed  empe- 
ror by  his  army,  and  by  theKnglifh.     Galerius  at  hift 
retuled  to  admit  Conllaiiline  toliis  lather's  ihare  in  thc 
imperial  throne;  butaikr  having  Lib  ftvcral  baults 
he  confenied  in  308.     Waxeiuins,  who  facceeded  Ga- 
lerius oppofed  hiui;  but  was  defeated,  and  drowned 
himfclf  in    the  Tyber.     The   feiiate    then    declared 
Conftantinc  chhj  ovjiill  Augulius,  and  Licinius  his  fc- 
cond  afibciate  ill  thc  empire,  in  315.     llufe  princes 
piiblilhed  an  cdicl,  in  tlitir  joint  names,  in  favour  of 
ilie  Chriftians  ;  but  foon  after  Licinius,  jcalcus  of  Con- 
llantine's  renown,  conceived  an  implacable  haired   a- 
gainflhim,  and  renewed  the  perfeeutions  againil  thc 
Chriilians.     This  brought  on   a  rupture  between  ihe 
emperors;   and  a  battle,  in  wh;ch  Conilaniine   was 
victorious.     A  fhort  peace  cnfued  :  but  Licii.ius  ha- 
ving fliamefully  violated  the  treaty,  the  war  was  re- 
newed ;  when  Conltantine,  totally  deleaiing  him,  he 
fied  to  Kieonedia,  wdiere  he  was  taken  piifoncr  and 
flrangled  in  323.     Ccnffantine,  now  become  fole  ma- 
Jterof  the  wcflern  and  eallern  empires,   iir.mediately 
formed  ihephin  of  eilablifhing  Chriflianity  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Hate;   for  which  purpofe,  he  convoked 
feveral  ecclefiafliral  councils  :  but  finding  he  was  like- 
ly to  meet  with  great  oppolition  from   tlic   Pagan  m- 
tcrcftat  Rome,  he  conceived  the  dtlign  of  founding  a 
new  city,  to  be  the  capital  of  his  Chriflian  empire  ;  fee 
Constantinople.     The  glory  Couflaiuiiie  had  ac- 
quire by  cflablilhing  the  Chtiftian  religion,   was  tar- 
nifhed  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  perfeeutions  carried 
on  by  the  Arians,   towards  the  clolc  of  his  rei'rn,  a- 
gainfl  their  Chriftian    brethren   who  differed    from 
them:   feduced  by  Eufebius,  of  Nicomedia,  he  banifli- 
ed  feveral  eminent  prelates:  foon  after  which  he  died  in 
337,  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  and  3ifl  of  his  reign. 
As  to  the  eharaiiter  of  Conffantine,  he  was   ch?<le, 
pious,   laborious,  and   indefatigable  ;  a  great  general, 
fucecfsful  in  war,  and   defeiving    his  fuccefs   by  his 
fhining  valour  and  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  genius  ;  a 
proieftor  of  arts,  and  an  eneourager  of  them  by  his 
beneficence.     If  we  compare  him  with  Auguflns,   we 
fliail  rind  that  he  ruined  idolatry,  by  the  fame  precau- 
tions and  the  fame  addrefs  that  the  other  ufed  to  de- 
Ilroy  liberty.      Like  Augufhis,   he  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  empire;   but  lefs  Ikilful,  and  Icfs  polite,   he 
could  not  give  it  the  fame  flability  :   he  weakened  the 
body  of  the  ftate  by  adding  to  it,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
fecond  head  in  the  foundation  of  Conflantinople  ;  and 
tranfporting    tlic   centre  of  motion  and  flrengtli  too 
near  the  eaflern  exiremity,  he  left  without   heat,  and 
ahnofl:  without  life,   the  wcfkrn  parts,  which  foon  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  barbarians.      The  Pagans  were 
too  much   his  enemies  to  do  him  juffice.     Eutropius 
fays,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  he  was  equal 
to  the  mofb   accompliflied  princes,  and  in  the  latter  to 
the  meanefl:.     The  younger  Viftor,  who  makes  him 
to  have  reigned  more  than  31  years,  pretends,  tliat  in 
the  firfl  10  years  he  was  a  hero  ;  in  the  12  fucceeding 
Y  y  ones 
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Bonftan-   ones  a  robber;  auJ  in  the  lolall  a  fpendthrift.     It  is 

tine,      eafy  to  pei-ceive,  with  refpecl  to  ihclc  two  reproaches 

ConiUn-   of  viiior's,  that  the  one  relates  lo  the  riches  which 

tiiioplc.    couilantine  took  from  idolatry,  and  the  other  to  thole 

with  W'hichhe  loaded  the  cliurch. 

CoNSTASTiN'E  cniperor  of  tl«  F.afl  in  902,  left 
the  care  of  the  empire  to  his  wife  Helena,  who  load- 
ed the  people  wiih  taxes,  and  fold  all  the  cilices  in 
church  and  ftate  to  the  highetl  bidders  ;  while  the 
emperor  employed  himfelf  in  reading,  writing,  and 
the  tine  arts,  till  he  became  as  good  an  architeiit  and 
painter  as  he  was  a  bad  prince:  he  wrote  feveral 
biagraphical  and  geographical  works,  which  would 
have  done  hononr'to  his  name,  if  he  had  not  neglec- 
ted hisdnty  to  compofe  them.     He  died  in  960. 

CoNSTANTtNE  (Dracofcs),  the  fon  of  Emmanuel 
Palcologus,  vv-as  placed  on  the  throne  by  fultan  Amu- 
rath  in  1448.  But  Mahomet  II.  his  faccelfor,  refol- 
ving  to  dethrone  him,  laid  fiegeto  Conllantinople  by 
lea  In  J  land,  and  took  it  by  all'anlt  in  14;;,  after  it 
had  held  out  jS  days.  The  unfortunate  emperor  fee- 
ing the  Turks  enter  the  breaches,  threw  himfelf  into 
the  raidltofthe  enemy;  and  was  cnt  to  pieces  ;  the 
children  of  the  imperial  houfc  were  malfacrcd  by  the 
foldicrs  ;  and  the  women  refcrved  to  gratify  the  lufl 
of  the  conqueror  ;  and  thus  terminated  the  dynally  of 
the  Conflantines,  11 33  years  alter  its  elfabliflimenc  at 
ConRantinople. 

CoKSTANTiNE  (Robert),  a  learned  phyfician  born 
at  Caen,   taught  polite  literature  in  that  city  ;   and  ac- 
quired great  repatation  by  his  Ikill  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  hiflory,  and  in  medicine.    He  died  in  1603, 
aged  10;.    He  wrote  a  didionary  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
I         and  other  works,  which  are  efteemed. 
Rimovhig        CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  modern  name  of  the 
the  imperi-  ^.j^y  of  Byzantium  in  Thrace.     It  was  enlarged  and 
"hhd^th   l^cautiiied  by  ths  Roman    emperor    Conflantine    the 
nufe'lf  the  Great,  in  the  year  330.     At  the  fame  time  he   tranf- 
declinc  of    ferred  thither  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;  and  this  rerao- 
the  weftern  val   is  generally  thought  to  have  been  one  of  tlieprin- 
c!ap;re.       cipal   caufes  of  the  fudden  decline  of  the  weftern  em- 
pire after  this  period. 
Cona-n-         ^'^  the  year  332,  the  Sarmatians  implored  Conflan- 
tine defeats  i-ins's  a'Jiftance  againfl  the    Goths,   who  had  made  an 
the  Goth-s  irruption  into  their  territories,  and    deflroyed    every 
thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The  emperor  readily  grant- 
ed their   requeft,    and    gained  a  complete    viftory. 
Near  100,000,   of  the  enemy  periflied  either  in  the 
battle,  or  after  it  with  hunger  and  cold.     In  confe- 
quence  of  this  overthrow,  the  Goths  were  oblijred  to 
fne  for  ptace  ;  but  the  ungrateful  Sarmatians  no  foon- 
er   fonnd  themfelves  delivered   from    their    enemies, 
tlian  they  turned  their  arms  agaiuQ  their  benefaftor, 
and  ravaged  the  provinces  of  rviacfia  and  Thrace.   The 
And  the      emperor,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  treachery,   re- 
tarmatiaiis  turned  with  incredible  expedition,  cut  great  numbers 
of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged   the   reft;  to  fubmit    to 
what  terms  he  was  pleafed  to  irapofe. 
1;  highly         Conflantine  feems  to  have  been  a  prince  very  highly 
rcfpecled.   rcfpefted,   even  by  far   diftant  nations.     In    333,  ac- 
cording to  Eufebius,  amballadors  arrived  at  Conflanti- 
noplc  from  the  Blemyes,  Indians,  Ethiopians,  and  Pcr- 
fians,  courting  his  friendlhip.   They  were  received  in 
a  niofl  obliging  manner  ;  and  learning  from  the  ambaf- 
ftdors  of  Sapor  king  of  Perlia,  that  there   were  great 


numbers  of  Chriflians  in  their  mafter's  dominions, 
Conllantine  wrote  a  letter  in  their  behalf  to  the  Per- 
fian  monarch. 

Next  year,  the  Sarmatians  being  again  attacked  by 
the  Goths,  found  thcnilelvts  obliged  to  fft  at  liberty 
and  arm  their  Haves  againll  them.  By  this  means 
they  indeed  overcame  the  Goihs  ;  but  the  vidorioiis 
flaves  turning  their  arms  againll  their  mafters,  drove 
them  out  of  the  country.  This  misfortune  obliged 
them,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  apply  for  relttl  fo 
the  Roman  emperor,  who  incorporated  with  his  le- 
gions fuch  as  were  capable  of  fervice  ;  and  gave  fcltle- 
nients  to  the  refl  in  Thrace,  Scythia,  Macedon,  and 
Italy.  This  was  the  laft  remarkable  action  of  Con- 
flantine the  Great.  He  died  on  May  25,  337,  having 
divided  the  empire  among  his  children  and  nephews, 
in  the  following  manner.  Conftantine,  his  eldcft  Ion, 
had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  :  Conilantius,  the  fc- 
cond,  had  Aha,  Syria,  and  Egypt:  and  Conftans,  the 
youngell,  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Afriea.  To  his  ne- 
phew Dalmatius,  he  gave  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
Aehaia  ;  and  to  king  Annibalianus,  his  other  nephew, 
Armenia  Minor,  Pontus,  Cappadocia^  and  the  city  of 
Csefarea,  which  he  defired  might  be  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom 

After  the  death  of  Conflantine,  the  army  and 
fenatc  proclaimed  his  three  fons  emperors,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  his  two  nephews,  who  wcie  foon 
after  murdered,  with  Julius  Conilantius  the  late  em- 
peror's brother,  and  all  their  friends  and  adherents. 
Thus  the  family  of  Conflantine  was  at  once  reduced 
to  his  three  fons,  and  two  nephews  Gallus  and  Julian, 
the  fons  of  Julius  Conflantius  ;  and  of  thcfe  the  former 
owed  his  liie  to  a  malady,  from  which  no  one  thought 
he  could  recover  ;  and  the  latter  to  his  inl'ancy,  being 
ihenatmofl  about  fevcn  years  of  age.  The  three 
brothers  divided  among  themfelves  the  dominions  of  the 
deceafcd  princes  ;  but  did  not  long  agree  together.  In 
340,  Conflantine  having  in  vain  iolicited  Conflans  to 
yield  part  of  Italy  to  him,  raifed  a  conllderable  army  ; 
and  under  prete}ice  of  m.arching  to  the  affiflancc  of  his 
brother  Conflantius.  who  was  then  at  war  with  the 
Periians,  made  himfelfmafter  of  feveral  places  in  Italy. 
Hereupon  Conftans  detached  part  of  his  army  againll 
him  ;  and  Conflantine,  being  drawn  into  an  ambuf- 
cade  near  Aquileia,  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  forces. 
His  body  was  thrown  into  the  river  Anfa  ;  but  being 
afterwards  difeovered,  was  lent  to  Conflantinople,  and 
interred  there  near  the  tomb  of  his  father 

By  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  Conflans  re- 
mained folc  maftcr  of  all  the  weftern  part  of  the  em- 
pire, in  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  which  he  continued  till 
the  year  350.  This  year,  Magnentius,  the  fon  of  one 
Magnus,  a  native  of  Germany,  finding  Conflans  de- 
fpifed  by  the  irmy  on  account  of  his  indoleixe  an  ii;- 
aftivity,  refolvcd  to  murder  him,  and  fet  up  for  him- 
felf. Having  found  means  to  gain  over  the  chief  of-. 
ficers  of  the  army  to  his  defigns,  he  feized  on  the  Im- 
perial palace  at  Autun,  and  diftributed  an^ong  the  po- 
pulace what  lums  he  found  there  ;  which  induced  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  r.eighbouring  country,  to  efpoufe 
his  caufe.  But  CoulUns  being  infornied  of  what  had 
pafled,  and  findins'  himfelf  unable  to  refift  the  ufurp- 
er,  fled  towards  Spain.  He  was  overtaken,  however, 
by  Gaifo,  whom  Magnentius  had  fent  after  him  with  a 
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■Conilan-  cltofsu  bs-iy  of  croops,  who  difp-UcIuil  svilli  in.iiiy 
Unopolitaii  wounds  the  unhappy  prince  at  llclcuu^  a  fiiuill  vilidgc 
hiftory.     iiaiaicd  near  the  toot  ot'  the  Pyrenees. 

Thus  Conlbuuuis  acquired  a  ri^lit  to  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire;   thoughonc  iult'of  it  v.asi'cizcd  liy  I\iag- 
nentius  alier  the   murder  of  Coullaiis.     Tiie  former 
had    been    engaged  in   a  war  wiili    ihe   Perlians,  in 
wliich  little  advantage  was  gained  on  either  lide  ;   bat 
the  Perlians  now  giving  no  mure  dillurbance,   ihe  em- 
peror marched  againil  the   ufurpcrs  in   the  well.  15e- 
Jidci.  Maguentius,  there  were  at  this  time    two  other 
pretenders  to  the  welKrn  en-.pire.     Vetcranio,  gene- 
riie empire,  nil  of  the  foot  in  Paiinonia,  had,  on  the  ftrfl  aeus  of 
the  death  ofConflans,  caufed  himfclf  to  be  procl.iimcd 
emperor  by  the  leg'.ons  under  his  command.     He  was 
a  native  of  Upper  Maslia,  and  advanced  in  years  when 
he  nfurped  the  fovereignty  ;   but  fo  illiterate,  that  he 
then  tirlt  learned  to  read.     The  third  pretender  was 
Flavins  Popilius  Ncpotianus,  fonof  Kutropia  the  filkr 
of  Conllantinc  the  Great.     Having  affembled  a  com- 
pany of  gladiators  and  men  of  defperate  fortunes,  he 
allumcd    the   purple  on   the    3d   of  June   350,  and  in 
that  attire  prefented  hi nifelf  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  prefed:  Aiticetus,  who  commanded  therefor  Mag- 
uentius, fallied  out  againll  him  with  a  body  of  Pvo- 
j,         mans  ;  who  were  loon  driven  back  into  the  city.     Soon 
Nepotia-     after  Nepotianus  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city  it- 
Bus  makes  felf,  which  he  filled  with  blood  and  llaiighter.     Mag- 
himfelf       nentius   being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  fent 
^"JI'^J  °^    againft  this  new  competitor  hi-s  chief  favourite  and 
prime  ininider  Marcellinus.     Nepotianus  received  him 
with  great  relbhition  ;   a  bloody  battle  enfued  between 
the  foldiers  of  Maguentius  and  the  Romans  who  had 
efpoufcd  the  caufe  of  Nepotianus  ;   but  the  latter  being 
betrayed  by  a  fenator,  named  Heraclitus,  his  men  were 
put  to  flight,  and  he  himfelf  killed,  after  having  cnjoy- 
Teated  and  ed  the  fovereignty  only  28  days.     Marcellinus  ordered 
killed.        his  head  to  be  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance  through 
the  principal  ftreets  of  the  city  ;  put  to  death  all  thofe 
who  had  declared  for  him  ;  and  under  pretence  of  pre- 
venting diflurbances,  commanded  a  general  malfacre 
«.f  of  all  the  relations  of  Conllantine.     Soon  after,   Mag- 
Maenen-     nentius  himfelf  came  to  Rome   to  make  the  neceflary 
»iii.  preparations  for  refilling  Conflantius,  whowas  exert- 

ing himfelf  to  the  utmofl  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother.  In  the  city  he  behaved  mofl 
tyrannically,  putting  to  death  many  perfons  of  dif- 
tindtion,  in  order  to  feize  their  eflates ;  and  obliged 
the  refl  to  contribute  half  of  what  they  were  worth 
towards  the  expence  of  the  war.  Having  by  this 
means  raifed  great  fums,  he  alfembled  a  mighty  ar- 
my compofed  of  Romans,  Germans,  Gauls,  Franks^ 
Britons,  Spaniards,  &c.  At  the  fame  time,  however, 
.Mentis  pro-  dreading  the  uncertain  ilTues  of  war,  he  difpatched 
■pofals  of  ambaifadors  to  Conflantius  with  propofals  of  accom- 
modation. Conllantius  fet  out  from  Antioch  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn  ;  and,  paffing  through  Conflanti- 
nople,  arrived  at  Heraclea,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
deputies  from  Maguentius,  and  others  from  Vcteranio, 
who  had  agreed  to  fupport  each  other  in  cafe  the  em- 
peror would  hearken  to  no  terms.  The  deputies  of 
Magnentinspropofed  in  his  name  a  match  between  him 
and  Conflantia,  or  rather  Conflantina,  the  fiflcr  of 
Conflantius,  and  widow  of  Annibalianus ;  offering,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  Conflantius  the  lifter  of  Maguentius. 
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At  full  til -■  emperor  would  hc.irkni  to  r.o  tiiir.s ;  bin    CmftiiH- 
aftcrwards,  iltit  Jic   migiu  nut  have  to  oppoic    luo  tiiiij(.i.t;:n 
cneniies  at   ouee,     concluded   a   hparatc   tuaiy    wiih     '•'"<■')• 
\cteianio,  by  which  he  agrttd  to  lake  liini  for  hii  '      "       '^ 
partner  in  the  tmpirc.     But  when  Vcteranio  afccnd- 
cd    the  tribunal   along  with   CGiiliantius,  the  ioldicrs 
p.illed  him  down  from  thence,  crying  out,   That  ihcy 
would  acknowkdj^c  no  other  cmptior  than   CoiifUn- 
lius  alone.     On   this  Vcteranio  threw  lii];;fi.lf  at  tlic 
emperor's  feet,  and  implored  his  mei'cy.     Conllr.i;iiu« 
received    him  with  great  kindnefs,  and   fent  him   to 
Prulia  in  Bitli>nia,   where  he   allowed   In'm  a  main- 
tenance luitablc  to  his  quality. 

Conllantius,  now  mailer  of  all  Illyricum,  and  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Vcteranio,   relblvedto  m-nrch  ^ 

againll  Maguentius  withontdelay.     In  the  mean  tin.c,  call'rs  font 
however,  on  advice   that  the  Perlians  v.'tre  prepa-  againft  tiir 
ring  to  invade  the  eallcrn  provinces,  he  married  liis  Pcrfiart. 
liiier  Conllantina  to  his  coulingerman  Callus  ;  created 
him  Caefar  on  the  15th  of  March;  and  allotted  him 
for    his    fltare    not  only  all  the  Eail,    bur  likev/ifc 
Thrace    and   Conftantinople.     About  the  fame  lime 
Maguentius  gave   the  title  of  Csefar    to  his  brother 
Dccentius,  whom  he  difpatched   into  Gaul  to  defend 
that  country  againA  the   barbarians  who  had    invaded 
it;   for  Conllantius  had  not  only  llirred  up  the  Franks  Conftamint 
and    Saxons   to  break    into  that  pro\ince  by  promi- ftirs  up  the 
fing  to  relinquiih  to  them  all  the  places  they  Ihotdd  Franks  t» 
conquer,  but  had  fent  them  large  fupplies  of  men  and  'nvade 
arms  for  that  purpofe.     On  this  enccuragement  tiie  ''*"'• 
barbarians  invaded  Gaul  M'irh  a  mighty  army,  over- 
threw Dccentius  in  a  pitched  battle,  committed  every 
where  dreadful  ravages,  and  reduced  the  country  to 
a  mofl  deplorable  lituation.     In  the  mean  lime  Wag- 
nentius  having  alfembled  a  numerous  army,  left  Italy, 
and  eroding  the  Alps,     advanced  into    the  plains  of 
Pannojiia,  where    Conflantius,  whofe   main    ftrcngtli 
conlilled  in  cavaltry,  was  waiting  for  him.     Maguen- 
tius, hearing  that  his  competitor  was  encamped  at  a 
fniall  dillance,  invited  liiiu  by  a  jnclFenger  to  the  ex- 
tenlive  plains  of  Scifchi  on  the  Save,  there  to  decide 
which  of  them  had  the  befl  title  to  the  empire.     This.  .  ?*    , 
challenge    was  by  Conflantius    received    with    great  by  Ma?- 
joy;   but  as  his  troops  marched  towards  Scifcia  in  dif- ncntiu*. 
order,  they  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  and  were  put  to 
flight  with  great  (laughter.     With  this  fuccefs,  Mag- 
uentius was  fo  elated,   that   lie  rejected  all  terms    of 
peace  which  were    now  offered  by   Conflantius;  but 
alter  fome    time,    a  general    engagement  enfued    at 
Murfa,  in  which  Magnentius  was  entirely  defeated,  jyj^  ** 
with  the  lofs  of  24,000  men.     Conflantius,    though  tius^dl^feat- 
vicTior,  is  faid  to  have  loH  50,000,  which  fecms  im-  td  at  Mur- 
probable.     All  authors,  how'ever,  agree,  that  the  battle  ^'^^ 
of    Murfa  proved    fatal  to  the  wellern  empire,  f,nd        ^^ 
greatly  contributed  to  its  fpeed)  decline. 

After  his  defeat  at  Murfa,  Magnentius  retired  into 
Italy,  where  he  recruited  his  ihattered  forces  as  well 
as  he  could.  But  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
352,  Conflantius,  having allembled his  troops,  fuvpri- 
ied  and  took  allrongeaflle  on  the  Julian  Alps,  belong- 
ing to  Magnentius,  witliout  the  lofs  of  a  man.  After 
this  the  emperor  advanced  in  order  to  force  the  refl; 
upon  which  Magnentius  was  ftruck  with  fuch  terror, 
that  he  itnmediately  abandoned  Aquileia,  and  ordered 
the  troops  that  guarded  the  other  pali'cs  of  the  Alps  to 
Y  y  2  follow 
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Conltan-    follow  him.     Thus  Coall.iuiui  entering  Italy  withoiu 
tinop'ilitaii  oppolition,   made   himrclt  mailer  of  Aquilcia.     From 
hiilorjr.     ti^eiice  j,e  advanced  to  Favia,  where  Magneniiiis  gain- 
ed   a    conllJcrable    adviiiuage   over  him.      Noiwith- 
flandliig  this  lofs,  however,  Conilantins  rcdactd    the 
whole  country  bordering  on  the  Po,  and  Magncntins's 
men   dci'ertcd  to   hiniinwhulc   troops,  derucriiig  up 
to  him  the  places  they  had  garrilbiied  ;  by  whicli  the 
tvrant  was  lodilheartcncd,  that  he  left  Italy,  and  reti- 
red withall  liisforcesintoGaul.    Soon  after  this,  Afri- 
ca, Sicily,  and  Spain,  declared  for  Conllaulius  ;   upon 
which  Magnentius  fent  a  fcnator,  and  after  him  foa-.c 
bi'hops,  to  treat  of  a  peace;   but  the  emperor  treated 
the  fenator  as  a  fpy,  and  fent  back  the   billiops  with- 
o.uany  aufwer. —  Magncntlus  now  linding  hisatiairs 
defperate,  and    that  there  were  no  hopes  of  pardon, 
recruited  his  army  in  the  bcil  manner  be   could,  and 
di'patched  an  alfalfm  into  the  Eaft  to  murder  Gallus 
Ccefar;   hoping  that  his  death  would  oblige  the  einpt- 
ror   to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Gaul,  anj  march  in 
get  ''^""s   pjrfon  to  the  defence  of  the  Eaftern  provinces,  which 
niur.lere  .   ^^.^^^  tiireatened  by  the  Perfun^.     'i'hc  aii':;iiin  gained 
over  fo-.nc  of  Gallus's  guards  :   but  tlie  plot  being  dif- 
coverd  before  it  could  be  put  in  execution,   they  were 
24        all  feizej  and  executed  as  traitors. 
Magiien-         jn  ^55^  the  war  againlt  Magneniius  was  carried  on 
tius  def=»'-  with  more  vigour  tlian  ever,  and  at  Lift  happily  ended 
timckms  ^y  *  '^^'^''^  ^"'^e''^   '"  ''''^   Higher   Dauphiiiy.'    Mag- 
all  lii's  fa-     ncntius,  being  defeated,  took  Oiclter  in  Lyons;  but 
iiiilyand     the  fcw  foldiers  who  attended  him,  dcfpairing  of  any 
lumfelf.       furthf  rfucccfs,  rcfolved  loparclial'e  the  emperors  favour 
by  delivering  up  to  him  his  rival,  the  author  of  fo  ca- 
lamitous  a  war.     Accordingly    they  furrounded   the 
Iionfe   where  he  lodged ;  upon  which  the  tyrant,  in 
defpair,   flew  with  his  own  hand  his  mother,   his  bro- 
tlier  Defiuerius  w  hom  he  liad  created  Csefar,  anil  fuch 
of  his  friends  and   relations  as   were   with  liim  ;   and 
then,  fi.xing  his  fvvordin  a  wall,  thre'.vhimfelf  upon  it, 
in  order,  to  avoid  a  more  Ihameful  death  which  he  had 
reafon  to  apprehend. 

After  the  death  of  Msgnentius,  his  brother  Decen- 
tiiis  Csefar,  who  was  marching  to  his  affiftance,  and 
had  already  reached  Sens,  tinding  himfelf  furrounded 
on  all  fides  by  the  emperor's  forces,  chofe  rather  to 
45        ftrangle  hiuiTelf  than  fall  alive   into  the  hands  of  his 
Conftaiiti-  enemies.     Thus  Conflantius  was  left   fole   mailer  of 
us  fole  ma-  the  Roman  empire.     His  panegyrills  tell  us,  that  after 
fterofthe    his  yiftory  he  behaved   with    the  greaieft  humanity, 
empire.       forgiving  and  receiving  into   favour  his  greatell  ene- 
mies; but  other  hillorians    differ   conhderably   from 
them,  and  tell  us  that  Conflantius  now  beca  iie  haugh- 
ty, imperious,  and  cruel,  ol  which  many  inllances  are 

Manygrie-  This  year  the  empire  was  fubjeJted  to  very  grie- 
vous cala-  vous  calamities.  Gaul  was  ravaged  by  the  barbarians 
mities.  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  difbanded  troops  of  Mag- 
rentius.  At  Rome,  the  populace  rofe  on  account  of 
a  fcarcity  of  provifions.  In  Alia,  the  Ifaurian  rob- 
bers over-ran  Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia  ;  and  even  laid 
fiegetoScleuci,!,  a  city  of  ^reat  ftrength  ;  whicli,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  able  to  make  themfelves  mailers 
of.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Saracens  committed  dread- 
ful-ravages in  Mefop.namia ;  the  Perfian-s  alfo  invaded 
the  province  of  Authemulia  on  the  Euphrates.  But 
the  Eaftern  provinces  were  not  fu  much  haralfcd  by 
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the  barbaiians  as  by  Gallus  Csefar  himfelf,  who  ought    Ccnftan- 
to  have  protcded  them.     That  prince  was  naturally  tincpnlkan 
of  a  cruel,  haughty,  and  tyrannical  difpofuion ;   but  .  ^■''t°''y-  ^ 
being  elated  with  his  fuccelles  againft  the  Pcrfians,  he 
at  lall  behaved  more  like  a  tyrant  and  a  madman  than        27 
a  governor,     ilh  natural  cruelty  is  laid  to  have  been  Tyrannyof 
heightened  by  the  infiigations  of  his  wife  Coiiftantina,  Gallus. 
who  is  by  Aniniianus  ftykd  the  liLdgiera,  or  "  lury  of 
her  lex;"  and  he  adds,   that  her  ambition  was  equal  to 
her  cruelty.     Thus  all   the  pro\inces  and  cities  in  the 
Eall  were  filled  with  blood  and  llaughter.     No  man, 
however  innocent,  was  lure  to  live  or  enjoy  his  ellate 
a  whole  day;   for  Gallus's  temper  being  equally  (ufpi- 
cious  and  cruel,   ihofe  who  had  any  private  enemies 
took  care  to  accufe  tlicra  of  crimes  againlt   the  Hate, 
and  with  Gallus  it  was  the  fame  thing  to  be  accufctl 
and  condemned.     At  la!l  the  emperor  being  informed 
from  all  quarters  of  the  evil  conduCl  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  being  at  the  fame  time  told  that  he  afpired 
to  the  fuvereignty,  rcfolved  upon  his  ruin.     For  this 
end  he  wrote  letters  to  Gallus  ajid  Conllantina,  invi- 
ting ihem  both  into  Italy.     Though  they  had  both  fuf- 
hcient  reafon   to  fear  the  worll,  yet   ihcy  durll  not 
venture   to  difobcy  the  emperor's   cxprels  command. 
Coiiftantina,  who  Vi^as  well  acquainted  with  her  bro- 
ther's temper,  and  hoped  to  pacify  him  by  her  artful 
inlinuation,   fet  out  firll,  leaving  Gallus  at  Aniioch  : 
but   Ihe  had  fcarce  entered  the  province  ofBithyuia, 
when  Ihe  was  feized  with  a  fever  which  put  an  end 
to   her  life.     Gallus   now  d«fpairing  of  being  able  to 
appeaie  his   fovereign,   thought   of  openly  revolting  ; 
but  moft  of  his  friends  defertcd  him  on  account  of  his 
inconftant  and  cruel  temper,  fo  that  he  was  at  lall  ob- 
liged to  fubmit  to  the  pleafnre  of  Conftantius.     He  ad- 
vanced, therefore,  according  to  his  orders  ;   but  at  Pe- 
tavium  was  arreftcd,  and  ftripptd  of  all  the  enfigns  of 
his  dignity.     From  thence  he  was  carried  to  FlaiKina, 
now  Fianone  in   Dalinatia,  where   he  was  examined 
by  two  of  his  moft  inveterate  eneniies.     He  confelled 
nsort  of  the  crimes  laid  10  his  charge  ;  but  urged  as  an 
excufe  the  evil  coiinfels  of  his  wife  Conftantina.     The         ^j; 
emperor,  provoked  at  this  plea  wiiich  refledled  on  his  He  is  rut 
filler,  and  inftigatcd  by  the  enemies  of  Gallus,  figned  to  death, 
a  warrant  for  his  execution,  which  was  performed  ac- 
cordingly. 29 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been  engaged  in  a  War  with 
Wix  with  the  Germans:  he  had  marched  againll  them  ''"=  ^"' 
ill  perfon  ;  and  though  he  gained  rio  advantage,  the  "^'^^" 
barbarians  thought  proper  to  make  peace  with  him. 
This,  hov.'ever,  was  but  fhort-livcd.  No  fooner  was 
the  Roman  army  withdrawn,  than  they  began  to  make 
new  inroads  into  the  empire.  Againft  them  Con- 
ftantius difpatehed  Arbetio  with  the  flower  of  the 
army;  but  he  fell  into  an  ambnfcade,  and  was  put  to 
flight  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  number  of  men.  This 
lofs.  however,  was  loon  retrieved  by  the  valour  of 
Arinthcns,  who  became  famous  in  the  reign  of  Va- 
lens,  and  of  two  other  ofScers,  who  falling  upon  the 
German.s,  without  waiting  the  ordeis  of  their  general, 
put  ihem  to  flight,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  Ro- 
man territories. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  v.'hich  cnfued  on 
this  rcpnlfe  of  the  Germans,  v/hs  foon  interrupted  by 
a  pretended  confpiracy,  by  which  in  the  end  a  true 
one  was  produced.     Sylvanus,  a  leading  man  among 
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the  Franks,  commaaJEd  in  Gaul,  and  had  there  per- 
formed great  exploiis  agaiiill  the  barbarians.  He  had 
been  railed  to  this  pofl:  by  Arbecio  ;  bat  only  with  a 
delign  to  remove  him  iVom  the  emperor's  prefcncc, 
in  order  to  accomplilh  his  rain,  which  he  did  in  the 
I'ollowing  manner  :  One  Dj/j.i,/i:fs,  keeper  of  the  em- 
peror's males,  leaviiig  Gaal,  be;iged  of  Sylvanus  letters 
of  recommendation  to  his  friends  at  eoart ;  wiiich 
being  granted,  ciic  traitor  erafc.l  all  but  the  fubfcrip- 
tion.  He  then  iufertcd  directions  to  the  friends  of 
Sylvanus  for  the  carrying  on  a  confpiracy  ;  and  de- 
livering ihefe  forged  letters  to  the  prclecrt  Lampri- 
dins,  they  were  by  him  fliowed  to  the  emperor.  Thus 
Sylvanus  was  forced  to  revolt,  and  canfe  himfelf  to  be 
prociaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  under  his  command. 
la  the  mean  time,  however,  Dynames  having  thought 
proper  to  forge  anotiier  letter,  the  fraud  was  dilco- 
vered,  and  an  enquiry  fct  on  foot,  svhich  brought  to 
licht  the  whole  nuuer.  Sylvanus  was  now  declared 
innocent,  and  letters  fent  to  him  by  the  emperor  con- 
firming him  in  his  poll  ;  but  tliefe  were  fearce  gone, 
when  certain  news  arrived  at  the  court  of  Sylvanus  ha- 
ving revolted,  and  cauled  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror. Conlta:itius,  thunderllruck  at  this  news,  dif- 
patchcd  agaiult  hmi  Urliciniis,  an  oHicer  of  great  in- 
tegrity, as  Well  as  valour  and  experience  in  war  ;  who 
forgetting  his  former  character,  pretended  to  be  Syl- 
vanus's  friend,  and  thus  found  means  to  cut  hiin  oii  by 
treachery. 

The  birbarians,  who  had  been  hitherto  kept  quiet 
by  the  brave  Sylvanus,  no  fooncr  heard  of  his  death, 
than  they  broke  into  Gaul  witli  greater  fury  than 
ever.  They  took  and  pillaged  above  forty  cities,  and 
among  the  rcfl  Cologne,  which  they  levelled  with 
the  ground.  At  the  fame  time  tiie  Q_uadi  and  Sar- 
manians  entering  Pannonia,  dellroyed  every  thing  with 
fire  and  fword.  The  Perlians  alio,  taking  advantage 
of  the  abfence  of  Urlicinus,  over-ran,  without  oppo- 
fition,  Armenia  and  Mcfopotamia  ;  Profper  and  Man- 
fonianus,  who  had  fuccecded  that  brave  commander  in 
the  govcniment  of  the  Eall,  being  more  intent  upon 
pillaging  than  defending  the  provinces  committed  to 
their  care.  Conflantius,  not  cliinking  it  advifable  to 
leave  Italy  himfelf,  refolved  at  lall  to  raife  his  conllu 
Julian,  ihe  brother  of  Gallus,  to  the  dignity  of  Caefar. 
Julian  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  extraordi- 
nary talents  ;  for  though  before  this  time  he  had  been 
entirely  buried  in  obfcurity,  and  converfed  only  with 
books,  no  fooner  was  he  put  at  the  head  of  an  army 
than  he  behaved  with  the  fame  bravery,  conduct,  and 
experience,  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  bred  up  to 
the  art  of  war.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul  ; 
but  before  he  fet  out,  Conllantius  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  lifter  Helena,  and  made  him  many  valuable 
preicnts.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  the  jealous 
emperor  greatly  limited  his  authority  ;  gave  him  writ- 
ten inflruLlions  how  to  behave  ;  ordered  the  generals 
who  ferved  under  hini  to  watch  all  his  actions  no  lefs 
than  thofe  of  the  enemy  ;  and  ilriclly  enjoined  Julian 
himfelf  not  to  give  any  largelfes  to  the  foldiery. 

Jtilian  fct  out  from  Milan  on  the  ill  of  December 
5f5,  the  emperor  himfelf  accompanying  him  as  far  as 
Pavia,  from  whence  he  parfued  his  journey  to  the 
Alps,  attended  only  by  ^60  folJicrs.  On  his  arrival 
at  Turin  ke  was  lirlt  acquainted  with  the  lofs  of  Co- 


logtie,  which  had  been  kept  C(nicealcd  from  the  cm-    Corftan- 
ptror.     He  arrived   at   Vienne  before  the  end  of  the  t'""?"''"" 
year,  and  was  received  by  the  people  of  that  city  and     *"^t"''y.  ^ 
the  neighbourhood  with  extraordiiiary  joy.  ,, 

In  356,   the  baibarians  belieged  A'ul;/ji  ,-  to  relieve  He  dts out 
which    place,    Julian  marched   with   what    forces  he  fur  Caul 
could  raife.     'When  he  came  there,  he  fo;iiid  the  liege 
railed  :  on  which  he  vvcjit  in  puifuii  of  tlic  barbarians 
to  Auxcrre,  crolfing  with  no  ImuU  danger  thick  woods 
and  forells,  from  Auxerre  to  Troies.     On  his  march 
he  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  barbaiians,  who 
moved  about  the  country  in  great  bodies  ;   but  he  put 
them  to  flight  with  an  handful  of  men,  cut  great  luiin-        35 
bers  of  them  m  pieces,  and  took  fome  prifbners.  Yni'.n  Dtfests  the 
Troies  he  haftcned  to  Pvhcims,  where  ihc  main  body ''•rbarians. 
of  the  army,  commanded  by    Marctllus,    waited    his 
arrival.     Leaving  Ilheinis,  he  took  his  route  towards 
Deccmpagi,   now  Dhiize,  on   the   SciUe  in   Lorrjin, 
with  a  delign   to  oppofe   the  Germans  who  were  buly 
in  ravaging  that  province.     But  the  enemy  attacking 
his  rear  iinexpcftedly,  would  have  cut  offtwo  legions, 
had  not  the  rcli  of  the  army,  alaniud  at  ihe  fuddtii 
noife,   turned  back    10  their  affillance.     A    few   days 
afterwards   he  defeated    the   Germans,    though    with 
great  lofs  to   his  own  army  ;   the  vidory,  however, 
opened  him  a  way  to   Cologne.      1  his  city  he  found         ,;; 
abandoned    liy  the  barbarians.     They   had  negltclcd  Repairs  the 
to  fortify  it  :   bat  Julian  commanded  the  ancient  for-  fnrtifica- 
titications  to  be  repaired  with  all  poflible  expedition, ''»"' '"f 
and  the  hoiifcs  to  be  rebuilt  ;  after  which  he  retired  t-"l°g"f' 
to  Sens,  and  there  look  up  his  winter-quarters.     'J  his 
year  alio  Conflantius  entered  Germany  on  the  fide  of 
Rh:Etia,  laid  vvafle  the  country  far  and  wide  ;    and 
obliged   the  barbarians  to  fue   for  peace,  which  was 
readily  granted.     The  fame  year  he  enadt;  d  two  laws ;  idolatry 
by  one  of  which  it   was  declared  capital  to  facrificc,  declared 
or  pay  any  kind  of  worlhip,  to  idols  ;   the  other,  grant-  capital  by 
ing  the  effefts   of   condemned   perfons    to   belong   to  '-;'<'nl^an- 
their  children   and  relations  within  tlie  third  degree,  ''"'' 
except  in  cafes  of  magic  and  treafon  ;   but  this  laft  one 
he  revoked  two  years  after. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  357,  the  barbarians  be- 
lieged Julian  a  whole  month  in  .Sens  ;  Marcellus,  the 
commander  in  chief,  never  once  oiFtring  to  alhfl  him. 
Julian,  however,  fo  valiantly  defended  himfelf  with 
the  few  forces  he  had,  tliat  the  barbarians  at  lafl  re- 
tired. After  this,  Conftantius  declared  Julian  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Gaul;  appointing 
nniJer  him  one  Sevenis,  an  officer  of  great  experience, 
and  of  a  quite  difterent  difpofltion  from  l\iarccllus. 
On  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  Julian  received  him  with  great 
joy,  raifed  new  troops,  and  fupplied  them  witli  arms 
which  he  luckily  found  in  an  old  arfcnal.  The  em- 
peror, refolviiig  at  all  events  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ter- 
rible devaftations  committed  by  the  barbarous  nations, 
chiefly  by  the  Alemans,  wrote  to  Julian  to  march  di- 
rectly againfl  them.  At  the  fiimc  time  lie  fent  Bar- 
baiio,  who  had  been  appointed  general  in  place  of  Syl- 
vanus, with  a  body  of  25  or  30,000  men,  out  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  jnclofe  the  enemy  between  two  armies. 
The  Leii,  however,  a  German  nation,  pafhng  between 
the  armies,  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons,  hoping  to  fur- 
prife  that  wealthy  city  ;  but  meeting  with  a  warmer 
reception  than  they  expedled,  contented  themfelvcs 
with  ravaging  the  country  all  round  it.     On  the  firft 
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notice  cftliis  expedition,  Julian  cictcicIieJ  ftroiig  par- 
tici  to^^narJ  tlic  jialliigcs  tliroiigli  v.iiicii  lie  knew  the 
b.u-bariaus  nuifl  return.  Tims  tliey  v. ere  all  cut  c!t 
except  tlwfc  who  marched  near  the  camp  of  Barbatio; 
who  uas  lb  far  from  tutting  off  their  retreat,  that  he 
complained  by  a  letter  to  Conlhuitius  of  fome  oiKcers 
for  attempting  it.  Thcfc  ofliccrs,  among  whom  was 
Valentinian,  anerwards  emperor  of  the  SVeft,  were, 
by  ihe  orders  of  Conllantins,  calliiered  for  their  dif- 
obediencc.  The  other  barbarians  cither  fortified  thcm- 
folvcs  in  the  countries  which  they  had  fcized,  flop- 
ping up  all  the  aveniits  with  huge  trees,  or  took  lliel- 
ter  in  the  i  (lands  formed  by  the  Rhine.  Julian  re- 
fblved  lirfl  to  attack  the  latter;  and  with  this  view 
demanded  ibmc  boats  of  Barbalioj  but  he,  inftead  of 
tomplying  with  his  jull  requeft,  immediately  burnt  all 
liis  boats,  as  he  did  on  anotlier  occafion  the  provillons 
which  had  been  lent  to  both  armies,  after  he  had  plen- 
lifully  fupplied  his  own.  Julian,  nut  in  the  leall  dif- 
hearteiicd  with  this  unaccountable  conduft,  peifna- 
ded  fome  of  the  mo;l  refolute  of  his  men  to  wade-  over 
to  one  of  the  illands.  Here  they  killed  all  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  taken  (lielter  in  it.  They  then  fcized 
their  boats,  and  purfued  the  llaughter  in  feveral  other 
illands,  till  the  enemy  abandoned  them  all,  and  retired 
to  their  refpciStive  countries  with  their  wives  and 
what  booty  they  could  carry.  On  their  departure, 
Barbatio  attempted  to  lay  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Rhine ;  but  the  enemy,  apprifed  of  his  intention, 
threw  a  great  number  of  huge  trees  into  the  river, 
which  being  carried  by  the  llrcam  againfl  the  boats, 
funk  feveral  of  them,  and  parted  the  reft.  The  Ro- 
man general  then  thought  proper  to  retire  ;  but  the 
barbarians  falling  iinexpcftedly  upon  him  in  his  re- 
treat, cut  great  numbers  of  his  men  in  pieces,  took 
moll  of  his  baggage,  laid  wafle  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  returned  in  triumph  loaded  with  booty.  E- 
lated  with  this  fuccefs,  th-y  alTembkd  in  great  num- 
bers under  the  command  of  Chmdamanui,  a  prince  of 
great  renown  among  them,  and  fix  other  kings.  They 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strafbourg.  Here 
they  were  encountered  by  Julian  ;  who  put  them  to 
flight,  with  the  lofs  of  6  or  8ooo  of  their  men  flain  in 
the  field,  and  a  vallly  greater  number  drowned  in  the 
river;  while  Julian  himfelf  lofl;  only  243  private 
men  and  four  tribunes.  In  this  aftion  Chnodomarius 
was  taken,  and  fent  to  Rome,  where  he  foon  after 
died. 

After  the  battle,  Julian  advanced  with  all  his  army 
to  Mayence,  where  he  built  a  bridge  over  the  Rliiue 
and  entered  Germany,  having  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  his  army  to  follow  him.  Here  he  ravaoed  the 
country  till  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  when 
beino-  prevented  by  fnow  from  advancing  any  further, 
he  began  to  repair  the  fort  of  Trajan,  by  fome  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  caftle  of  Croraburgh,  about  three  or  lour 
leapues  from  Frankfort.  The  barbarians  were  now 
fo  much  alarmed,  that  tliey  fent  deputies  to  treat  of  a 
peace  ;  but  this  Julian  refufed  to  grant  them  upon 
any  terms.  He  ronfcntcd,  however,  to  a  truce  for  fe- 
vcn  months,  upon  their  promifmg  'o  ftore  with  provi- 
fions  the  fort  he  was  building  in  iheir  country.  This 
yearConftantius  made  fome  remarkable  laws.  By  one 
he  punilhcd  with  confifcation  fuch  as  renounced  the 
Chriflian  for  the  Jcwilh  religion  ;  and  by  another,  ad- 


drcilcd  to  Felix  biflicp  of  Rome,  he  exempted  all  nicr-    ConAan- 
chandizing  ecclefiallics,  w  iili  their  wives,   children,  tincpolitan 
and  domcilics,  from  every  impofition  ordinary  and  0:-     l^cry. 
traordinary  ;  fuppoiing  the  gains  they  made  to  be  ap-  "       "       ' 
plied  by  them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  ^, 

In  358,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  was  fit  for  aftion,  Ju-  Julian  cm- 
Fan  took  the  field  againfl  the  Franks,  with  a  defign  to  qucrs  the 
conquer  them  before  the  truce  he  had  concluded  with  l''^"''^. 
the  Alemans  was  expired.     The  Franks  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  feveral  tribes,  the  mofl  powerful  of 
which  were  the  Salii  and  Chamavi.     The  firft  of  thefc 
fent  deputies,  inireating  that  he  would  fufter  them  to 
remain  as  friends  to  the  empire  in  the  country   they 
pofleifed.     But  Julian,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
this  deputation,    entered    their  country,    and  obliged 
them  to  fubmit  ;  after  which  he  allotted  them  lands  in 
Gaul,  incorporating  great  numbers  of  thcr.i  into  ]iis 
cavalry.   He  next  marched  againfl  the  Chamavi,  whom 
he  defeated  and  obliged   to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Afterwards  he  rebuilt  three  forts  on  the  river  Mcufe, 
which  had  bcendeftroyed  by  the  barbarians  ;  but  want- 
ing provifions  in  a  country  fo  often  ravaged,  he  order- 
ed 6  or  8co  vefTels  to  be  built  in  Britain  for  the  con- 
veying corn  from  thence  into  Gaul.    Julian  continued 
in  the  country  of  the  Chamavi  till  the  expiration  of 
his  truce  with  the  Akmans  ;   and  then  laying  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  he  entered  their  country,  put-         ^^ 
ting  all  to  fire  and  fword.     At  laft  two  of  their  kings  Grants  a 
came  in  perfon  to  him  to  fue  for  peace  :  which  Julian  peace  tothe 
granted,  upon  their  promiling  to  fet  at  liberty  the  cap-  Germans, 
tives  they  had  taken  ;   to  fupply  a  certain  quantity  of 
corn  when  required  ;   and  to  furnifli  wood,  iron,  and 
carriages,  for  repairing  the  cities  ihey  had  ruined.  The 
prifoners  whom  he  at  this  time  rcleafed,  amounted  to 
upw  irds  of  20,000.  45 

Soon  after  the  vernal  equinox  of  this  year  55S,  Con-  Expedition 
flantius  marched  in  perfon  againfl  the  Qiiadi  and  Sar-  of  C'onftan- 
matians,  whofe  country  lay  beyond  the  Danube.  Ha-  ''"'  =6^'"'* 
ving  croflcd  that  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  laid  °"1  „„ 

o  o  .^  man  PR" 

wafle  the  territories  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  who  thereupon  (i^p,. 
came  in  great  numbers,  together  with  the  Quadi,  pre- 
tending to  fue  far  peace.     Their  true  defign  was  to 
furprife  the  Romans  ;  but  the  latter  fufpecting  it,  fell 
upon  them  fword  in  hand,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces. 
This  obliged  the  refl  to  fue  for  peace  in  good  earnefl, 
which  W'as  granted  on  the  delivery  of  hoflages.     The 
emperor  then  marched  againfl  the  Limigantcs,  that  is, 
th(-  (laves  who,  in  3;?4,  had  driven  the  Sarmatians  out 
of  ll'.eir  country,  and  feized  it  for  themfclvcs.*     They  •  See  »•  ^. 
ufed  the  fame  artiiice  as  the  Sarmatians  and  Qiiadi  had 
done,  coming  in  jTeat  numbers  under  pretence  of  fub- 
mittirg,  but  prepared  to  fall  upon  him  unexpededly  if 
opportunity  otTered.      The  emperor,  obferving  their 
furly  looks,  and  diflruflingtheni,  caufed  his  troops  fur- 
round  them  ink  nfibl;  while  he  was  fpeaking.  The  Li- 
migantes  then  difpleaied  with  the  conditions  he  olTered 
them,  laid  their  hands  on    their   fwords :  on   which 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Roman  foldiers.     Finding 
it    impofTible  to   make    their  tfcape,  they  made  with 
great  fury  towards  the  tribunal,  but  were  repulfed  by 
the  guards  forming  themfeves  into  a  wedge,  and  every        ^^ 
one  of  them  cut  in  pieces.     After  this,  the  emperor  He  cxpcU 
'ravaged  their  country  to  fuch  a  .^egrec,  that  they  were  theliwi- 
in  the  (nd  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  only  condition   he  £*"'"• 
thought  proper  to  allow  them,  which  was  to  quit  their 
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Condun-  country,  anj  retire  to  amorediftant  place.  Thccoun- 
tiiiopolitau  try  waj  then  rellorcd  to  the  Siniiatiauo  who  were  its 
.  hiitory.     original  poffellbrs. 

47  This  year  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a    very  haughty 

Haughty     embairy   from  Sapor  king  of  Perfia.     The    ambaila- 
embalTy       dor,  named  Narfes,  brought  a  letter,  in  which  the  Per- 

of  kings,  brother 
acquainted  the  em- 
peror tliat  he  might  lawfully  inlill  on  having  all  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Sirynion  in  MaceJon  deli- 
vered up  to  him  ;  but  lell  his  demands  flioiild  feem 
unreafonable,  he  would  be  contented  with  Armenia 
and  Mefopotamia,  which  had  been  moft  unjuftly  taken 
from  his  grandfather  Narfes.  He  added,  that  unlcfs 
juflice  was  done  him,  he  was  rcfolved  to  aifcrt  his 
right  by  force  of  arms.  This  letter  was  prefented  to 
Conflantius  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  white  filk  ;  but 
he,  without  entering  into  any  ncgociation  witli  the 
ambalfador,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sapor,  in  which  he  told 
him,  that  as  he  had  maintained  the  Roman  dominions 
in  their  full  extent,  v/hen  he  was  podelfed  only  of  the 
Eaft,  he  could  not  fufter  them  to  be  curtailed  now 
when  he  was  mailer  of  the  whole  empire.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  he  fent  another  letter  witli  rich  pre- 
fcnts ;  being  very  defirous  at  leall  to  put  oti  the  war 
till  he  had  fecured  the  uorthen  provinces  againft  the 
incarlionsof  the  barbarians,  thathemight  then  employ 
all  the  forces  of  the  empire  againll  fo  formidable  an 
enemy.  This  embilfy  proved  unfuccefsful,  as  did  al- 
fo another  which  was  fent  foon  after.  The  lafl  am- 
.  bailaJors  were  imprifoned  as  fpies,  but  afterwards  dif- 

A  law  a-  naiir.;d  unhurt.  By  a  law  of  Conllantius  dated  in  552, 
eaiuft  ma-  ^11  magicians,  augurs,  aftrologers,  and  pretenders  to 
gicians,&c.  the  art  of  divination,  were  declared  enemies  toman- 
kind;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  found  in  the  court 
either  of  the  emperor  or  of  Julian,  he  commanded  to 
be  put  to  tlic  torture,  and  fpecified  what  torments  they 
were  to  undergo. 

In  ^59,  Julian  continued  his  endeavours  for  relie- 
ving the  province  of  'ianl,  wliich  had  lufFered  fo  much 
from  the  incurfions  of  the   barbarians.     He   erected 
magazines  in  ditferent  places,  vifited  the  cities  wliich 
had  fuiFered  moll,   and  gave  orders  for  repairing  their 
walls  and  fortifications  properly.   He  then  crolfed  the 
Rhine,  and  purfaed  the  war  in  Germany  with  great 
49         fuccefs,  infomuch  that  the  barbarians  fubmitted  to  fuch 
Treachery  terms  as  he  pleafcd  to  impofc.     In  the  mean  time  the 
o  thoi.i-    eijjpti-or,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Limi- 
^^     ^'    gantcs  had  quitted  the  country  in  which  he  had  placed 
them,   haftened  to  thebanks  of  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  enteiing  Paunonia.     On  his  arrival 
he  fent  deputies,  defiring  'to  know  what  had  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  country  which  had  been  allotted 
them.     The  Liniigantcs  anfvered,  inapjjcarance  with 
the  grcateft  fnbraillion  i  t  liinable,  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  live  a-,  true  fubjectsof  the  empire  in  any  other 
place  ;  bit  that  the  country  he  had  allotted  them  was 
quite  uninhabitable,  a^  they  could  dem.onftrate  if  they 
were  but  allowed  to  crofs  the  river,  and  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  Iiim.     This  rcqucil  was  granted;   but 
while  he  afcended  his  tribunal,  thebarbanans   unex- 
pectedly fell  iipjn  his  guards  fword  in  hand,    killed 
50        feveralof  them,  and  the  emperor  with  dilftculty  faved 
They  are     jiimfelfby  flight.     The  rert;  of  the  troops,  however, 
«1  cut  off.  ^poj^  j„qJ^  the  alarm,  and  furrounding  the  Liinigantcs, 


ciit  them  all  off  to  a  man.     This  year  Conflantius  in-    Coiiflan- 
lliluted  a  court  of   inquilition   againft  all  thofc  who '"'opol'tan 
confultcd  heathen  oracles.      I'aulus  Catena,    a  noted    '^"'o''y- 
and  cruel  informer,  was  dilpatched  into  tiie  Eaft  to        /j     ' 
proftcute  them  ;   and  Modcflus,  then  count  of  the  Eafl,  The  hea- 
aud  equally  remarkable  for  his  cruelty,  was  appointed  thenscru- 
judge.     His   tribunal   was   ereAed   at   Scythopolis  in  "^"y  P^"''*- 
Paldltine;    whither    pcrfons    of   both    fexes,    and  of""^*^' 
every  rank  and  condition,  were  daily  dragged  in  crowds 
from  all  parts,  and  cither  confined  in  dungeons,  or 
torn  in  pieces  in  a  niofl  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  by 
racks,  or  publicly  executed. 

In  359,  Sapor  king  of  Perfia  began  hoftilities,  be-  The  Pcrfi- 
ing  encouraged  thereto  by  the  abfcnce  of  Urlieinus,  ans  begin 
whom  the  emperor  had  recalled,  and  appointed  in  his  hoftilitKs. 
room  one  Sabinianus,  a  perfon  very  unfit  for  fuch  an 
office.  During  this  campaign,  however,  he  made 
very  little  progrcfs ;  having  only  taken  two  Roman 
forts,  and  deftroyed  the  city  of  Amida,  the  fiege  of 
which  is  faid  to  have  cofl  him  30,000  men.  On  the 
firfl  news  of  the  Perfian  invafion,  Conflantius  had 
thought  proper  to  fend  Urficinus  into  the  Eaft ;  but  his 
enemies  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  fupplics 
necelfary  for  carrying  on  the  war,  fo  that  he  found 
it  iuipolFible  to  take  any  efFeftual  means  for  flopping 
the  progrefs  of  the  Perfians,  On  his  return,  he  was 
unexpeftedly  charged  with  the  lofs  of  Amida,  and  all 
the  difillers  that  had  happened  during  the  campaign. 
Two  judges  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  con- 
duct; but  they,  being  creatures  of  his  enemies,  left 
the  matter  doubtful.  On  this  Urlieinus  was  fo  much 
exafperated,  that  he  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
the  heat  of  paffion,  let  fall  fome  unguarded  expref- 
fions,  whicli  being  immediately  carried  to  the  em- 
peror, the  general  was  deprived  of  all  his  employ- 
ments. J, 

Conflantius  refolved  to  march  next  year  in  perfon  Conilan- 
againft  the  Perfians  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  dreadinw  tius  march- 
to  encounter  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  he  applied  him-  J;*'"  ^"'a 
felf  wholly  to   the  allembling  of  a  mighty  army,  by  th"m°'"" 
which  he  might  be  able  fully  to  cope  with  them.     For 
this  purpofe  he  wrote  to  Julian  to  fend  him  part  of 
his  forces,  without   conlldering  that  by  fo  doing  he 
left  the  province  of  Gaul  expofed  to  the  ravao-es  of 
the  barbarians.     Julian  refolved  immediately  to  com- 
ply with  the  emperor's  orders;    but  at  the  fame  time 
to  abdicate  the   dignity  of  Csefar,  that  he  might  not 
be  blamed  for  the  lofs  of  the  province.     Accordingly 
he  fcfFered  the  bcft  foldiers  to  be  draughted  out  of  his 
array.     They  were,  however,  very  unv.'illing  to  leave       54 
him,  and  at  lafl  proclaimed  him  emperor.     Whether  Juhan  pro 
this  was  done  abfolutely  againft  Julian's  confent  or  not  claimed 
is  uncertain  ;   but  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  prrlua-  ^'"P"'''f- 
dcd  the  whole  army  alfo  to  fend  a  letter  along  with  his, 
in  which  they  acquainted  Conflantius  with  wJiar.  hrd 
happened,  and  entreated  him  to  acknowledge  Ji'lian  as 
his  partner  in  the  empire.     But  this  was  pofit'ively  re- 
fuftd  by  Conflantius,  who  began  to  prepare  for  war. 
Julian  then,  dellgning  to  be  before-hand  v.ith  the  em- 
peror, caufcd   his  troops  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
himfelf,  and  with  furprifing  expedition  made  hinifelf 
mafter  of  the  whole  country  of  Illyrienm,  and  the 
important  pafs  feparating  that  country  from  Thrace. 
Conflantius  was  thnnder-flruck  with  this  news  ;  but 
hearing  that  the  Peraaas   had  retired,    he  marched 
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with  all  his  forces  agaliift  his  conipf  titor.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  'I'aiilis  in  Cilitia,  he  w;is  Icizcd  with  a  f'tve- 
ri:h  diileiiiper,  occalioucJ  chiciiy  by  liie  luieallnels 
and  perpkxiiy  of  his  mind.  He  piirf:itd  liis  march, 
ho.vevt-r,  to  iViopfucrcnc,  a  phice  on  the  borders  ot' 
Cilicij,  at  the  toot  of  jVluiinc  Taurus.  Here  he  was 
obliged  to  liop  by  the  violence  of  his  difordtr  which 
iucreafcii  every  day,  and  at  kll  carried  him  oiFon  the 
ijih  of  A'ovcmber  361,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

By  ths  death  of  Conilantiiis  Julian  now  became 
miller  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  without  a  rival. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  Chriltian  religion;  but 
fecrctly  apollatizcd  from  it  long  before,  and  as  foou  as 
he  faw  himfelf  malter  of  lllyricum  opeujy  avowed 
his  apuftacy,  and  caul'cd  the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be 
opened.  When  the  meflengers  arrived  at  Naiihis  in 
lllyricum,  where  he  then  vi'as,  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  being  fole  mailer  of  the  empire,  they  found  him 
confuUing  tlic  entrails  of  viilims  concerning  the  event 
of  his  journey.  As  the  omens  were  uncertain,  he  was 
at  that  time  very  much  embarralled  aud  perplexed  ; 
but  the  arrival  of  the  medengers  put  an  end  to  all  his 
fears,  and  he  iuiuiediately  fet  out  for  Conflantinople. 
At  Hcraclea  he  was  met  by  almnft  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  metropolis,  into  U'hi:h  he  made  his  public  en- 
try on  the  irtli  of  December  ^6r,  being  attended  by 
the  whole  fcnatc  in  a  body,  by  all  the  niagillrates,  and 
by  the  nobility  magnificently  drefled,  every  one  telli- 
fyino-  the  utmoft  joy  at  feeing  fuch  a  promifing  young 
prince  raifed  to  the  empire  without  bloudlhed.  He  was 
a^-ain  declared  emperor  by  the  feuate  of  Conflanti- 
nople ;  and  as  foon  as  that  ceremony  was  over,  he  caufed 
the  obfequies  of  Conflautius  to  be  performed  with  great 
pomp. 

The  firft  care  of  Julian  was  to  inquire  into  the  coii- 
dufl  of  the  late  emperor's  minillers.  Several  of  thefe 
havino-  been  found  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  were 
condemned  and  executed  ;  particularly  the  noted  in- 
former Patilus  Catena,  and  another  named  Apoda77ius, 
vverc  feurenced  to  be  burnt  alive.  Along  with  thefe, 
liowever,  was  put  to  death  one  Urfula,  a  man  of 
unexcepiionable  charadler,  and  to  whom  Julian  him- 
felf was  highly  indebted.  }Ie  had  been  fupplied 
with  money  by  Urfula  unknown  to  the  emperor,  at 
the  time  w'hen  he  was  fent  into  Gaul  with  the  title 
of  Csefar,  but  without  the  money  necellary  for  the 
fupport  of  that  dignity.  For  what  reafon  he  was 
now  put  to  death,  hiltorians  do  not  acquaint  us.  Ju- 
lian himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  was  executed  without  his 
knowledge. 

The  emperor  next  fet  about  reforming  the  court. 
As  the  vafl  number  of  officers  was  in  his  time  become 
an  intolerable  burden,  he  difcharged  all  thofe  whom 
he  thought  ufelefs.  He  reduced,  among  the  reft,  the 
officers  called  ageutcs  in  rebus,  from  10  000  to  17; 
and  difcharged  ihoufands  of  cooks,  barbers,  &c.  who 
by  their  large  faluries  drained  the  exchequer.  The 
euriofi,  whofe  office  it  was  to  inform  the  emperor  of 
what  had  palled  in  the  different  provinces,  were  all 
difcharged,  and  that  employment  entirely  fiippredi^d. 
Thus  lie  was  enabled  to  eafe  the  prople  of_  the  heavy 
taxes  with  which  they  were  loaded  :  and  this  he  diil  by 
abating  a  fifth  part  of  all  taxes  and  impofls  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

As  to  religious  matters,  Julian,  as  before  obfcrved. 


was  a  Pagan,  and  immediately  on  his  acceffion  to  the    Conflnn- 
throne,  rcflortd  the  heathen  religion.     He  invited  to  tinopolitan 
court  the  philulbphtrs,  magicians,  &c.  Krom  all  pans  ;      hifiory. 
neverihclels  he  did  notraife  any  pcrfeculion    againll  *~     "^       ' 
the  Chrillians.  On  the  contrary,  he  recalled  from  ba-  Rtc'aHs  the 
nillimeat  all  the  orihodox  bilhops  who  had    been   fent  fhilcfo- 
jnto  exile  during  the  former  reign  ;   but    with  a  de-  phcrs,  ira- 
iign,  as  is  obi'crvcd  both  by  the  C  hrillian   and  Pagan  gii-ians.&c. 
writers,  to  raifc  difturbances  and  iov/  uillcnfums  in  the 
church. 

As  the  Perlians  were  now  preparing  to  carry    on  i\,t     ? 
1  •  1       ■  -.    T  .    ,  .^    •  .  ^  iVfarcncs 

the  war  With  vigour,  Julian  found  himfelf  under  a  againfl  the 
nccelFuy  of  marching  againft  ihem  in  perfon.  But  Ptilians. 
before  he  fet  out,  he  enriched  the  city  of  Conflanti- 
nople with  many  valuable  gifts.  He  formed  a  large 
harbour  to  fheltcr  the  fliips  from  the  fouth  w  ind,  built 
a  magnificent  porcli  leading  to  it,  and  in  anotherporch 
a  llately  library,  in  which  he  lodged  all  his  books.  In 
the  mouth  of  May,  A.  D.  362,  he  ktoutfor  Antioch  ; 
and  on  the  firfl  of  January  renewed  in  that  city  the 
facritices  to  Jupiter  for  the  iafcty  of  the  empire,  which 
had  been  fb  long  omitted.  During  his  Hay  in  this  ci- 
ty, he  continued  his  preparations  for  the  Perfian  war, 
creeling  niagaziaes,  making  new  levies,  and  above  all 
confuhing  the  oracles,  anifpices,  magicians,  tc.  Tlic 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Delos,  and  Dodona,  allured  him  of 
vitlory.  The  arufpiccs,  indeed,  and  moll  of  his  cour- 
tiers and  ofHcers,  did  all  thailay  in  their  powerto  di- 
veit  hira  from  his  intendcii  expedition  ;  but  the  de- 
ceitful anfwcrs  of  the  oracles  and  magicians,  and  the 
delire  of  adding  the  Perfian  monarch  to  the  many 
kings  he  had  already  i'een  humbled  at  his  feet,  prevail. 
ed  over  all  other  confiderations.  Many  nations  fent 
deputies  to  him  offering  their  athflancc  ;  but  thefe  of- 
fers he  rejected,  telling  them  that  the  Romans  were  to 
allifl  their  allies,  but  flood  in  no  need  of  any  aflifl- 
ance  from  them.  He  likewife  rejeftcd,  and  in  a  very 
dilbbliging  manner,  the  offers  of  the  Saracens  ;  an- 
fwcring  them,  when  they  complained  of  his  flopping 
tlie  penfioii  paid  them  by  other  emperors,  that  a  war- 
like prince  hadflecl,  but  no  gold  ;  which  they  rcfent- 
ing,  joined  the  Ptrfians,  and  continued  faithful  to  them 
to  the  laft.  However,  he  wrote  to  Arfaces  king  of 
Aj'nienia,  enjoining  him  to  keep  his  troops  in  readinefs 
to  execute  the  orders  he  fliould  foon  tranfmit  to  him. 

Having  made  the  ncccfTary  preparations  for  fo  im-  p  rr^  1^ 
poriant  an  enterprife,  Julian  l^nt  orders  to  his  troops  i:uphrates. 
to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  defigning  to  enter  the  enemy's 
country  before  ihey  had  the  leaft  notice  of  his  march  ; 
for  which  pnrpofe  he  had  placed  guards  on  all  the 
roads.  From  Antioch  he  proceeded  to  Li!arba,a  place 
about  r 5  leagues  diftant,  which  he  reached  the  fame 
day.  From  thence  he  went  to  Beraea,  where  he  halted 
a  day,  and  exhorted  the  council  to  reftore  the  worfiiip 
of  the  gods  ;  but  this  exhortation,  it  feems,  was  com- 
plied \vith  but  by  few.  From  Ber^ahc  proceeded  to 
Batnge  ;  and  was  better  pleafed  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  becaufe  they  had,  before  his  arrival,  re- 
ftored  the  worfliip  of  the  gods.  There  he  ofTered  fa- 
crifices  ;  and  having  immolated  a  great  number  of  vic- 
tims, he  purfued  the  next  day  his  journey  to  Hiera- 
polis,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Euphratcfiana, 
which  he  reached  on  the  9th  of  March.  Here  he 
lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  for  whom  he  had  a  parti- 
cular efleem,  chiefly  becaufe  neither  Conflantius  nor 
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Conflaii-  Gallus,  who  had  both  lodged  in  his  houfe,  had  been 
able  10  nuke  him  renounce  the  woriliip  of  his  iil:jls. 
As  he  enieicd  ihis  city,  50  of  his  foldiers  were  kiUcJ 
by  the  fall  of  a  porch.  He  left  Kierapoiison  the  15th 
of  Alarch  ;  iinj  having  pafled  the  Knphrates  on  a  brid;^e 
of  boats,  came  to  B.itnx  a  Imall  city  of  Ofrlioene, 
abont  10  leagues  from  Hierapolis  ;  and  hcrr  50  more  of 
his  foldiers  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  llacK.  of  Itravv. 
From  Barnse  he  proceeded  to  Carrhae  ;  where,  in  the 
lainons  re;npk  of  the  moon,  it  is  faid,  he  facrificed  a 
g,  woman  to  that  planet. 
Invades  While  Julian  continued  in  this  city,  he  received  aj- 

Pcrfii.  vice  that  a  party  of  the  enemies  hori'e  had  broke  into 
the  Roman  territories.  On  this'  he  rcfolved  to  leave 
an  army  in  Melbpotamia,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  on  that  lide,  while  he  advanced  on  the  other 
into  the  heart  of  the  Perlian  dominions.  This  army 
conlifted,  according  to  fomc,  of  20,000,  according  10 
otiieis,  of  30,000  chofcn  troops.  It  was  commanded 
by  Frocopins,  and  Scbaftian  a  famous  manichean  who 
had  been  governor  of  Egypt,  and  had  perfecuted  there, 
with  the  utmofb  cruelty,  the  orthodox  Chriltians. 
Thefe  two  were  to  join,  if  poliible,  Arfaccs  king  of 
Armenia,  to  lay  walle  the  fruitful  plains  of  Media, 
and  meet  the  emperor  in  Aifyria.  To  Arlaces  Julian 
liimfelf  wrote,  but  in  the  moll  dipjbliging  manner  ima- 
ginable, threatening  to  treat  him  as  a  rebel  if  he  did 
not  execute,  with  the  utmofl  punftuality,  the  orders 
given  him  ;  and  at  the  conclulion  told  him,  that  the 
God  he  adored  would  not  be  able  to  fcreen  him  from 
his  indignation. 

There  were  two  roads  leading  from  Carrhse  to  Per- 
fui  ;  the  one  to  the  left  by  Nilibis  ;  the  other  to  the 
ri2;ht  through  the  province  of  Allyria,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Julian  chofe  the  latter,  but  caufed 
magazines  to  be  ereded  on  both  roads;  and,  after 
having  viewed  his  army,  fet  out  on  the  25th  of  March. 
He  palled  the  Abora,  which  feparated  the  Roman  and 
Perlian  dominions,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  after  which  he  broke  down  the  bridge,  that  his 
troops  might  not  be  tempted  to  defert,  feeing  they 
could  not  return  home.  As  he  proceeded  on  his  march, 
a  folJier  and  two  liorfes  were  llrnck  dead  by  a  fialh 
of  lighmin  r  ;  and  a  lion  of  an  extraordinary  lize  pre- 
fenting  hinifclf  to  the  army,  was  in  a  moment  dif- 
patched  by  the  foldiers  with  a  fliower  of  darts.  Thefe 
omens  occaiioned  great  difputes  between  the  philofo- 
phors  and  arufpices  :  the  latter  looking  upon  them  as 
inaufpicious,  advifed  the  emperor  10  return  ;   hut  the 


pofed  by  the  enemy.     But  Julian  palTcd  that  river  in    Cor.f?n- 

Ipiic  ol    tbcir  utnioil  efibri',   and  Jitive  ihdn  iulo  (he  tinniolitan 

city  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  nuinbtr  of  their  men,  lie    j"'^'"'y^ 

himl'clf,  in  the  meantime,  loliiig  only  70  nr  75.  '    gj" 

Julian  had   now  advanced  lb  far  into  the  enemy's  rrgiin  his 

country,  tliat  he  found  it  necdFary  to  think  of  a  re- rtticat.hut 

treat,  as  it  was  iiiipofliblc  j'or  him   to  winttr  in  Pcj-. '«  diftrcnVd 

lia.     For  this   realon  he  made  no  aiiiniLit  on  C'tcli-       "i"'' 
til  1111  Til,-  provuiciis. 

pnon,   but   began  to  march  back  along  the  banks  ot 

the  Tigris,  foon  after  he  had  pallid  that  river.  In 
tiie  mean  time  the  king  of  Perda  was  aiitmbling  a 
lormidable  army,  with  a  delign  to  fall  upon  tlic  Ro- 
mans in  their  march  ;  but  being  dcllious  of  putting  an 
end  to  fo  dcllruitive  a  war,  he  fent  very  advantage- 
ous propofals  of  peace  to  Julian.  Thcfc  the  Roman 
emperor  very  imprudently  rcjtftcd  ;  and  icon  afttr, 
deceived  by  treacherous  guides,  he  quitted  the  river, 
and  entered  into  an  unknown  coiuury  tolally  laid  waRc 
by  the  enemy,  and  where  he  was  continually  hai-aiTed, 
by  ftrong  parties,  who  in  a  manner  furroundcd  his  ar- 
my, and  attacked  him  fomctimes  in  the  I'ront,  and 
fometimcs  in  the  rear.  A  ilill  worlc  llep  he  was  ptr- 
fuadcd  to  take  by  the  treacherous  guides  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  was  to  burn  his  Htct,  Icfl  it  fliould  fall 
into  the  liands  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the  fleet  was 
let  on  fire,  the  whole  army  cried  out,  that  the  emperor 
was  betrayed,  and  that  the  guides  were  traitors  cm- 
ployed  by  the  enemy.  Julian  ordered  ihcm  imme- 
diately to  be  put  to  the  rack,  upon  which  they  conicired 
the  treafon  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fleet  was  al- 
ready in  flames;  they  could  by  no  means  be  extin- 
guiflied  ;  and  no  part  was  favcd  except  12  vefiels, 
which  were  defigned  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  building 
of  bridges,  and  for  this  purpofe  were  conveyed  over 
land  in  waggons. 

The  emperor  thus  finding  himfclf  in  a  ftrangc  coun- 
try, and  his  army  greatly  difpiriied,  called  a  council 
of  his  chief  olKcers,  in  which  it  was  relblved  to  pro- 
ceed  to  Corduenc,  which  lay  fouth  of  Armenia,  and 
belonged  to  the  Romans.     With  this  view,   they  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  they  were  met  by  the  king 
of  Perfia,  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  at- 
tended by  his  two  fons,  and  all  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  kingdom.     Several  fliarp  encounters  happened, 
in  which,   though  the  Perhans  were  always  defeated, 
yet  the  Romans  reaped  no  advantages  froni  ihcir  vic- 
tories, but  were  reduced  to  tlie  lad  extremity  for  want         (,^ 
of  provilions.     In  one  of  thefe  Ikirminics,  wiien  the  Is  mortally 
Romans  were  fuddenly  attacked,  the  emperor,  eager  wounJcd 
to  repulfe  the  enemy,  haflened  to  the  field  of  battle '"'' '^"'^''"' 
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former  refuted  their  arguments  with  others  more  agree  ^    ___   ....  _, ,   .....  ._   

able  to  Julian's  temper.  without  his  armour,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  ^'"^J"  ''T 

Having  pailcd   the  Abora,  Julian  entered  Aflyria,     by  a  dart,   w  hich,  through  his  arm  and  fide,  pierced  r^       "' 


which  he  found  very  populous,  and  abounding  with 
all  the  necelfirics  of  life  :  but  he  laid  it  wafle  far  and 
near,  deflroying  the  magadincs  and  provifions  which 
he  could  not  carry  along  with  him;  and  thus  he  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  return  the  fame  way  he  came  ; 
a  Hep  which  was  judged  very  iirp^'litic.  As  he  met 
with  no  army  in  the  field  to  oppofe  him,  he  advanced 
to  the  walls  of  Ctefiphon,  the  metropolis  of  the  Per- 
fian  empire  ;  having  reduced  all  the  ftrong  holds  that 
lay  in  his  way.  Here,  having  caufed  the  canal  to  be 
cleared,  which  was  formerly  dug  by  Trajan  between 
thefe  two  rivers,  he  conveyed  his  fleet  from  the  former 
to  the  latter.     On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  he  was  op- 

VOL.V. 


his  very  liver.  Of  this  wound  he  died  the  fame  night, 
the  2')th  of  June  363,  in  the  ;2d  year  of  his  age,  af- 
ter having  reigned  fcarce  20  months  from  the  time  he 
became  fole  mailer  of  the  Roman  empire.  Cj 

As  Julian  had  declined  naming  any  fucceifor,  the  Jovian 
choice  of  a  new  emperor  devolved  on  the  army.    They  raifLd  to 
nnaiiimoufly  chofe   Jovian,    a  very   able   commander,         "T"^*' 
whofe  fatlier  had  lately  refigned  the  pofl  of  co>//t's  do- 
meflicorum,  in  order  to  lead  a  retired  life.     The  va- 
lour and  experience  of  Jovian,    however,  were  not 
fufhcient  to  extricate  the  Roman  army  from  tlic  dilE- 
culties  in  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the  impru- 
dence of  his  prcdcccflor.     The  famine  raged  in  the 
Z  z  camp 
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Conaan-  camp  to  fiich  a  degree,  that  not  a  fingle  man  would 

tjii')pi>licaa  liave  been  left  alive,  had  not  the  Perliaiis  unexpeftedly 

hidory.  ^  fgm  propolals   of  peace.     Thefe   were  now  received 

gg         with  the  atmoll  joy.     A  peace  was  concluded  tor  30 

CoiicluJcs   years  ;   the  terms  of  which  were,   that  Jovian  lliould 

a  peace        reftore  to  the  Perfians  the  live  provinces  which   liad 

been  taken  from  them  in  tiie  reign  of  Dioclefian,  with 

lever.il  calllcs,  and   the  cities  of  Nifibii  and  Sin^ar:;. 

After  the  coaclulio.i  of  the  treaty,  Jovian  purfued  his 

march  without  molcltation.     When  he  arrived  at  An- 

tioch,  he  revoked  all  the  laws  tliat  had  been  made  in 

the  former  rcijiu  againll  Chrirtianicy  and  in  favour  of 

paTanifm.     He  efpoufed  alfo  the  caufe  of  the  orthodox 

Chrilfiins  a;^ainft  the  Ariaus  ;   and  recalled  all   thofe 

who  had  been  formerly  bauilhcd,  particularly  Athana- 

fuiS,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  very  obliging  letter  with 

his  own  hmd.     It  is  generally  believed  alf)  that  Atha- 

nafius,  at  the  de(ire    of  Jovian,    now    compofed    the 

creed  which  (till  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  iubfcribed 

by  all  the  bilhops  in  Europe.     But  this  emperor  did 

not  live  to  nuke  any  great  alterations,  or  even  to  vi- 

(it  his  capital  as  emperor  ;   for  in  his  way  to  Conftan- 

His  death,  tinoplc  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,   on  the  i6th  or 

17th   of  February  564,  after   he  had  lived  53   years, 

yo        and  reigned  feven  months  and  40  days. 

Valentin!-        After  the  death  of  Jovian,  Valentinian  was  chofen 

an  chofen    emperor.     Immediately  on  his  acceffion,  the  foldiers 

emperor,     mutinied,   and   with  great   clamour  required   him   to 

choufesVa-  (-hoofe  a  partner  in  the  fovereisrnty.     Thoueh  he  did 

icns  lor  ills  o      -'  o 

partner.  "°'-  '"itantly  comply  with  their  demand,  yet  in  a  few 
days  he  cholc  his  brother  Valens  for  his  partner  ;  and, 
as  the  empire  was  threatened  on  all  fides  with  an  in- 
valion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  he  thought  proper  to 
divide  it.  This  famous  partition  was  made  at  Mcdiana 
in  Dacia  ;  when  Valens  had  for  his  Ihare  the  whole  of 
Afia,  Egypt,  and  Trace  ;  a!id  Valentinian  all  the 
Weft  ;  that  is,  lUyricum,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain, 
and  Africa. 

After  this  partition,  Valens  returned  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  where  t!ie  beginning  of  his  reign  was  difturbed 
by  the  revolt  of  Procopiiis,  a  relation  of  Julian.  On 
the  death  of  that  emperor,  he  had  fled  into  Taurica 
Cherfoncfi'.s  for  fear  of  Jovian  ;  but  not  trulting  the 
barbarians  v-fho  inhabited  that  country,  he  returned  in 
difguife  into  the  Roman  territories,  where  having 
gained  over  an  eunuch  of  great  wealth,  by  name  £'/- 
genius,  lately  difgraced  by  Valens,  and  fome  officers 
who  commanded  the  troops  fent  againil  the  Goths, 
he  got  himfelf  proclaimed  emperor.  At  firll  he  was 
joined  only  by  the  lowell  of  the  people,  but  at  length 
he  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  city  of  Conflanti- 
nople.  On  the  news  of  this  revolt,  Valens  would 
have  abdicated  the  fovereignty,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  importunities  of  his  friends.  He  there- 
fore difpatched  fome  troops  againlf  the  ufurper  ;  but 
thefe  were  gained  over,  and  Procopius  continued  for 
fome  time  to  gain  ground.  It  is  probable  he  would 
finally  have  fucceeded,  had  he  not  become  fo  much 
elated  with  this  good  fortune,  that  he  grew  tyranni- 
cal and  infiipportable  to  his  own  party.  In  confe- 
rs defeated  qi,g,-,f.g  gf  his  alteration  in  his  difpofition,  he  was  firfl 
death"  "  abandoned  by  fome  of hisprincipal  ofHcers ;  andfoonaf- 
y  5  ter  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prifoner,  and  put  to  death. 
War  with  This  revolt  produced  a  war  betwixt  Valens  and  the 
the  Goths.  Goths.     The  latter,  having  been  foUcited  by  Proco- 
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plus,  and  fent  3000  men  to  his  alfiftance.  On  hear-  Conftan- 
ing  the  news  of  the  ulurpcr's  death,  they  marched '1""?°''"" 
back  ;  but  Valens  detached  againlt  them  a  body  of  .  '■■""''y-  ^ 
troops,  who  took  them  all  priloners  uotwithllaiionig 
the  vigorous  relulance  ihcy  made.  Athanaric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  expoltuUted  on  this  proceeding  \\ith 
Valens  ;  but  tiiat  emperor  provir.g  ol)ll;inact,  both 
parties  prepared  for  war.  In  367  and  309,  Vakns 
gained  great  advaiitages  over  his  enemies  ;  and  ob- 
liged them  to  fue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  up- 
on terms  very  advantageous  to  the  Romans.  The 
reft  of  this  reign  contains  Jiothing  remarkable,  except 
the  cruelty  with  which  Valens  perfecuted  the  oiiho- 
dox  clergy.  The  latter  lent  So  of  their  number  to 
him,  in  order  to  lay  their  complaints  before  him  ;  but 
he,  inftead  of  giving  tliem  any  relief,  determined  to 
put  them  all  to  death.  But  the  perfon  who  was  or- 
dered to  execute  this  fentencc,  fearing  kll  the  pub- 
lic execution  of  fo  many  ecclefiailics  might  raife  dif- 
turbauces,  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  on  board  a  Ikip, 
pretending  that  the  emperor  had  ordered  them  only 
to  be  ftnt  uito  banilhment;  but  v.'hcn  the  vefTel  was 
at  fome  dillance  from  land,  the  mariners  fel  hre  to  it, 
and  made  their  own  efcape  in  the  boat.  The  Ihip  was 
driven  by  a  flrong  wind  into  an  harbour,  «here  it 
was  confumed  and  all  that  were  in  it.  A  perfccution 
was  alfo  commenced  againfl  magicians,  or  thofe  who 
had  books  of  magic  in  their  ctillody.  This  occafioned 
the  dedruftion  of  many  innocent  perfons  ;  for  books 
of  this  kind  were  often  conveyed  into  lilnaries  un- 
known to  the  owners  of  them,  and  this  was  certainly 
followed  by  death  and  coniifcation  of  goods.  Here- 
upon perfons  of  all  ranks  were  feized  with  fuch  terror 
that  they  burnt  their  libraries,  left  books  of  magic 
Ihould  have  been  fecreily  conveyed  in  amongft  the 
others.  In  378,  the  Goths,  whom  V^alens  had  admit- 
ted into  Thrace,  advanced  from  that  province  to  I\ia- 
cedon  and  Theffaly,  where  they  committed  dreadftd ra- 
vages. They  afterwards  blocked  up  the  city  of  Con- 
flantinople,  plundered  the  fubnrbs,  and  at  lalt  totally 
defeated  and  killed  the  emperor  himfelf.  The  day  af- 
ter the  battle,  hearing  that  an  immenfe  treafure  was 
lodged  in  Adrianople,  the  barbarians  laid  fiege  to  that 
place:  but  being  quite  Itrangers  to  the  art  of  befieping 
towns,  they  were  rcpulfed  with  great  flaughter  ;  up- 
on which  they  dropped  that  enterprife,  and  returred 
before  Conftantinople.  But  here  great  numbers  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Saracens,  whom  IMaria 
their  queen  had  fent  to  the  aHiftance  of  the  Romans  ; 
fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  abai'don  thisdefl:n  like- 
wife,  and  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 

By  the  death  of  Valens,  the  empire  once  more  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon.  This  was  Graiian, 
who  had  held  the  empire  of  the  Weft  after  the  death 
of  Valentinian.  He  repulfed  many  barbarous  nations 
who  threatened  the  empire  at  that  time  with  dilli  lu- 
tion  ;  but  finding  himfelf  prefTed  on  all  fides,  he  foon 
refolved  to  take  a  colfeague,  in  order  to  eafe  him  of 
fome  part  of  the  burden.  Accordingly,  on  the  T9rh 
of  January  379,  he  declared  Theodofius  his  partner  in 
the  empire,  and  committed  to  his  care  all  the  provin- 
ces which  had  been  governed  by  Valens. 

Theodofius  is  greatly  extolled  by  the  hifiorians  of 
thofe  ages  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  valour  and 
piety  ;   and  for  thefe  qualifications  has  been  honoured 
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wiih  the  fii'name  of  the  Great.  From  the  many  pcilc- 
cuiiiiJlaws,  howevti-,  made  in  his  time,  it  would  kcm 
that  his  piety  was  at  lead  very  much  iiiili^iiidtd  ;  and 
that  if  he  was  ilaLurally  of  a  iuiman  and  conipairioiiatc 
difpofition,  liiperilition  and  palliou  had  olicii  loiiUy 
obfcLircd  it.  l^c  certainly  was  a  man  of  great  cou- 
duft  and  experience  in  war,  and  indeed  the  prelcnt 
flate  of  the  empire  called  for  an  exertion  of  all  his  abi- 
lities. The  provinces  of  Dacia,  Thrace,  and  lllyri- 
cuni,  were  already  loll ;  the  Goths,  Taifali,  Alans, 
and  Huns,  were  niadcrs  of  the  greatefl  part  of  thcfc 
provinces,  and  had  ravaged  and  laid  wallc  the  rell. 
The  Iberians,  Armenians,  and  Perlians,  were  I  ike  wife 
up  in  arms,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  dif- 
traded  Hate  of  the  enipire.  The  few  Ibldiers,  who 
had  farvivcd  the  late  defeat,  kept  witliin  the  flrong 
holds  of  Thrace,  without  daring  fo  much  as  to  look 
abroad,  much  Icfs  face  the  vicforious  enemy,  who  mo- 
ved about  the  country  in  grc-it  bodies.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  this  critical  iituation,  the  hiftorians  of  diofe 
times  give  us  no  account  of  the  tranfailions  of  the 
year  379.  Many  great  battles  indeed  are  faid  to 
have  been  fought,  and  as  many  victories  obtained  by 
Theodofuis  ;  but  the  accounts  of  ihcfe  are  fo  con- 
fufcd  and  contradictory,  that  no  ftrefs  can  be  laid  up- 
on them. 

In  the  month  of  February  580,  Theodofws  was 
feized  with  a  dangerous  malady,  fo  liiat  Gratian  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  carry  on  the  war  alone.  This  em- 
peror, apprehending  that  the  neighbouring  barbarians 
might  break  into  lome  of  the  provinces,  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Goths,  which  was  confirmed  by  Theo- 
dolius  on  his  recovery.  The  treaty  was  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  barbarians  ;  but  they,  difregarding  all 
their  engagements,  no  fooner  heard  that  Gratian  had 
left  lllyricum,  than  they  palfed  the  Danube,  and  break- 
ing into  Thrace  and  l^annonia,  ailvanced  as  far  as  Ma- 
cedon,  deflroying  all  with  lire  and  hvord.  Theodolius, 
however,  drawing  together  his  forces,  marched  againfl 
them  ;  and,  according  to  ihe  moft  rcfpc6table  authori- 
ties, gained  a  complete  victory  ;  though  Zolimus  re- 
lates,  that  he  was  utterly   defeated. 

Tlie  following  year,  Athanaric,  the  moft  powerful 
of  all  the  Goihic  princes,  being;  driven  out  by  a  facftion 
at  home,  recurred  to  Theodolius,  by  W'hom  he  was 
received  with  great  tokens  of  frienddiip.  The  em- 
peror himfelf  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  attended 
him  with  liis  numerous  retinue  into  the  city.  The 
Gothic  prince  died  the  fame  year  ;  and  Theodofius 
caufcd  him  to  be  buried  after  the  Roman  manner  with 
fuch  pomp  and  folemuiry,  that  the  Goths,  who  attend- 
ed him  in  his  flight,  returned  home  with  a  refolution 
never  to  moleft  the  Romans  any  more.  Nay,  out  of 
gratitude  to  the  emperor,  they  took  upon  them  to 
guard  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  prevent  the  em- 
pire from  being  invaded  on  that  fide. 

In  3S3,  one  Maximus  revolted  againfl  Gratian  in 
Britain  ;  and  in  the  end,  having  got  the  unhappy  em- 
peror into  his  power,  caufed  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  alFnmed  the  empire  of  the  Weft  hinifclf.  Gra- 
tian had  divided  his  dominions  with  his  brother  Va- 
lentinian,  whom  he  allowed  to  rcian  in  Italy  and  Wefl 
Illyricum,  referving  the  reft  to  himfelf.  M.iximns 
therefore,  imme'^iarely  after  his  ufirpation,  fenr  de- 
puties to  Theodolius,  afluring  him  that  he  had  no  de- 


ligns  on  the  domiiiions  of  Valcntinian.  As  TheoJofnis 
at  that  time  fount!  hiniftlf  in  danger  from  the  barba- 
rians, he  not  only  iorbore  to  attack  I'.jaxjnuis  alter 
this  declaration,  but  even  acknowledged  him  for  liis 
partner  in  the  empire.  It  was  not  long,  liowevcr,  be- 
fore the  ambition  of  the  nfurpcr  prcinipitd  him  to 
break  his  promife.  In  387,  he  palled  the  Alps  on  a 
fudden  ;  and  meeting  with  no  oppofition,  marched  to 
Milan  where  Valcntinian  ufually  rcfided.  '1  he  young 
prhice  iled  firlt  to  Acpiileia  ;  and  from  tiience  to  Thel- 
falonica,  to  implore  the  protcdion  of  Theodolius. 
The  latter,  in  anlwer  to  Vakntinian's  kiler,  inform- 
ed him,  that  he  was  not  at  all  lurprikJ  at  the  pro- 
grefs  Maximus  had 'made,  bccaule  the  nfurpcr  Jiad 
protected,  and  Valcntinian  had  perfeeuted,  the  ortho- 
dox Chrillians.  At  lafl  he  prc\  ailed  on  the  young 
prince  to  renounce  the  Arian  herefy  which  he  had  hi- 
therto maintained;  after  which  Theodolius  promifed 
to  affid  him  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Kafl.  At  iiill, 
however,  he  fent  mellengers  to  Maximus,  carneftly 
exhorting  him  to  rcflore  the  provinces  he  had  taken 
from  Valcntinian,  and  content  himfelf  with  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain.  But  the  ufurper  would  hearken 
to  no  teriTis.  This  very  year  he  belieged  and  took 
Aqnileia,  ^hiaderna,  Bononia,  Mutina,  llhegium,  Pia- 
centia,  and  many  other  cities  in  Italy.  The  following 
year  he  was  acknowledged  in  Rome,  and  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Africa.  Theodofius,  therefore,  finding  a 
war  inevital)le,  fpcnt  the  remaining  months  of  this 
and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in  making  the 
neceiFaiy  preparations.  His  army  eonfiflcd  cliieliy  of 
Goths,  Huns,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  whom  he 
was  glad  to  take  into  the  fervice  in  order  to  prevent 
their  raifing  difturbanccs  on  the  frontiers.  ITe  defeat- 
ed Maximus  I.  two  battles,  tock  him  prifoner,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Th:  nfurpcr  had  left  his  fon  Viflor, 
whom  he  created  A^uguftus,  in  Gaul,  to  awe  the  inhabi- 
tants in  his  abfence.  Againfi.  him  the  emperor  dif- 
patched  Arbngaltes.  who  took  him  prifoner  after  having 
diipcrfed  the  troops  ihat  attended  him,  and  put  him  to 
deaih.  The  victory  was  ufed  afterwards  by  Theodo- 
lius with  great  clemency  and  moderation. 

In  t?9j  Theodolius  took  a  journey  to  Rome  ;  and, 
according  10  Prudentius,  at  this  time  ccmvencd  the 
feiiate  and  people  from  idolatry  to  Chriflianily.  The 
next  year  was  remarkable  for  the  deftrutftion  of  ilie 
celebrated  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandria  ;  which, 
according  to  ihe  defcription  of  Ammianus  Marrellinus, 
furpalled  all  others  in  the  world,  that  of  J  upiter  Capi- 
tolinus  alone  excepted.  The  reafcn  of  its  being  now 
dcllroyed  was  as  follows.  Thecpliilus,  bidiop  of  Alex- 
andria, having  begged  and  obtained  of  the  emperor 
an  old  temple,  formerly  confecratcd  to  Bacchus,  but 
then  ruined  and  forfaken,  with  a  dcfign  to  convert  it 
into  a  church,  the  workmen  found  among  the  nibbiflt 
fcveral  obfcene  figures,  wh'ch  the  billiop,  to  ridicule 
the  fiiper/liiion  of  the  Fearhcns,  caufed  toberxpofed 
to  public  view.  This  provoked  the  Pai'nits  to  fiich  a 
degree,  that  they  fiew  to  arms  ;  and  falling  unexpec- 
tedly upon  ihe  Chriftians,  ciitgreat  numbers  of  them 
in  pieces.  The  latter,  however,  foon  took  arms  in 
their  ow'n  defence  ;  and  being  fiipportcd  by  the  few 
fohliers  who  were  quartered  in  the  city,  began  to  re- 
pel force  by  force.  Thus  a  civil  war  was  kindled 
and  no  day  palled  without  fome  encounter.  Tlie  Pa- 
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gnns  ufed  to  retire  10  the  temple  of  Scrapis  :  and 
thence  rallying  out  unexpectedly  iVizcd  on  iucli  Cliri- 
lUans  as  they  ma,  and,  dragging  them  into  the  tem- 
ple, cither  iorccd  them  b/  the  molt  cxijuilite  torments 
to  ficrilice  to  their  idol,  or,  it' they  reluied,  racked 
them  to  death.  As  they  foon  cxpetted  to  be  attacked 
by  the  emperor's  troops,  they  chol'e  a  philoiopher 
mmciO/jmfns  for  thcii-  leader,  with  a  delign  to  de- 
feud  theml'elves  to  the  laft  extremity.  The  emperor, 
however,  would  not  fnfter  any  piiniQrmeut  to  be  indic- 
ted upon  them  tor  the  lives  of  thole  they  had  tal;en 
avvaj-,  but  readily  torgavc  them  :  however,  he  ordered 
all  the  temples  of  Alexandria  to  be  immediately  pulled 
ilov/n,  and  commanded  the  bilhop  to  fee  his  orders  put 
in  execLitioit.  The  Pagans  no  iboner  heard  that  the 
emperor  was  acquainted  with  their  proceedings  than 
tliey  abandoned  the  temple,  which  was  in  a  lliort  time 
dellroyed  by  Theophilus  ;  nothing  being  left  except 
the  foundations,  which  could  not  be  removed  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  weight  and  lize  of  the 
ftones.  Not  fatisiicd  with  the  deftniction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian temples,  the  zealous  bifliop  encouraged  the  people 
to  pull  dovi-u  all  the  other  temples,  oratories,  chapels, 
and  places  fet  apart  for  the  worlliip  of  the  heathen 
gods  throughout  Egypt,  and  the  ftatues  of  the  gods 
themfelves  to  be  either  burnt  or  melted  down.  Of 
the  innumerable  Itatues  which  at  that  time  were  to  be 
found  in  Egypt,  he  is  faid  to  have  fpared  but  one, 
viz.  that  of  an  ape,  in  order  to  cxpofe  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion to  ridicule.  On  his  return  to  Coiillaniinople, 
Theodofnis  ordered  fuch  temples  as  were  yet  Ifandiug 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  the  Arians  to  be  everywhere 
driven  out  of  the  cities. 

In  392  Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  Weft,  was 
treacheroufly  murdered  by  Arbogaftes  his  general  ; 
•who,  thouah  he  might  afterwards  have  ealily  fcized 
on  the  fovereigaty  hiinfelf,  chofe  to  confer  it  upon 
one  Eiigenius,  and  to  reign  in  his  name.  This  new 
.  ufurper,  tliau;rh  aChriilian,  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  Pagans,  v^ho  were  well  apprized  thiit  he  only  bo;  e 
tlie  title  of  emperor,  while  the  whole  power  lodged  in 
Arbogalles,  who  pretended  to  be  greatly  attached  to 
their  religion.  The  arufpices  began  to  appear  anew, 
and  informed  him  that  lie  was  deilined  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  whole  world  ;  that  lie  would  foon  gain 
a  complete  victory  over  Thcodofuis,  Vvbo  was  as  much 
luted  as  Eu';c;!ius  was  beloved  by  the  gods,  S:c.  But 
though  Eiigenius  feemed  to  favour  the  Pagans,  yet  in 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  wrote  to  St  Ani- 
brofe.  The  holy  man  did  not  anfwer  his  letter  till 
he  wasprelTcd  by  fome  friends  to  recommend  tliem  to 
the  new  prince  ;  and  then  he  wrote  10  this  infamous 
ufurper  with  all  the  rcfpeft  due  to  an  emperor.  Soon 
after  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  Eugenius  fent  depu- 
ties to  Theodofius  ;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  in  a  very  obliging  manner.  He  did 
not,  however,  intend  10  enter  into  any  alliance  with 
thi^  ufurper,  but  immediately  began  liis  military  pre- 
parations. In  394,  he  fet  out  from  Conftantinople, 
and  was- at  Adrianople  on  the  15th  of  June  that  year. 
He  bent  his  march  through  Dacia,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces between  Thrace  and  the  Julian  Alps,  -with  a 
defii'i  to  force  the  paiTes  of  thefe  mountains,  and  break 
into  Italy  before  the  army  of  Eugenius  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  oppofs  him.     On  his  arrival  at  die  Alps,  he 


found  thefe  palfes  guarded  by  t'lavianus  prefefl  of  Italy,    Connan- 
at  the  head  ux  a  coiilKicrablc   body   oi  fvon  an   troops. '''-"l  "''tan 
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iry. 


Tlielc   were    utterly   dcteated    by     Thcodolius,    who 

thcieupou  crollcd  the  Alpi  and  advanced  into  Italy. 
He  was  foon  met   by  Eugenius  ;   and  a  bloody    ba:tle 
enfued,  without  any  decitive  advantage  011  either  tide. 
The  next  day  the    emperor  led   his  tioops  in  perion 
agaiult  the  euciiiy,  utterly    detcated    thini,  aim  took         eg 
their  camp.     Eugenius  was  taken priloner  by  his  own  Eugcniut 
men,  and  brought  to  Theodofms,  who  rcprtiacheu  hin.  dekated, 
with  the  murder  of  Vaieutinian,  with  the  talanutits 'alien  pri- 
he  hid  brought  on  the    empire  by  his    uiijull    idur- *^°"^'''  *od 
pation,  and  with  putting  his  confidence   in  Hercules,  P"' f° 
and  not  in  the  tnie  God  ;  for  on   his  chief  Itandard  he 
had  dil'played  the  image  of  that  fabulous  hero.     Euge- 
nius begged  earncftly  for  his  life  ;  but  while  he  lay  pro- 
ftrate  at  the  emperor's  feet,  his   own    foldiers  cut  off 
his  head,  and  carrying  it  about  on  the  point  ot  a  fpcar, 
Ihowed  it  to  thofc  in  the  camp,  who  had  notyct  fulmiit- 
ted  to  Theodofius.  At  this  they  v  ere  all  thuudcrftruck  ; 
but  beinginformed  thatTheodolius  was  ready  toreceivc 
them  into  favour,   they   threw  down  their    arms  and         o 
fubmittcd.     After  this,  Arbogafles,  delpairing  of  par- ^rtop^d^, 
don,  ried  to  the  mountains  ;   but  being  informed  that  lays  vio- 
diligent  Itarch  was  made  for  him,  he  laid  violent  hands  lent  hands 
on  hir.ilelf.      His     children,  and  thofe   of   Eugenius,  on  hinifelf. 
took  fanftuary  in  churches;  but  the  tmperor not  only 
pardoned,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  converting  them 
to  Chriltianuy,  rtttcred  to  them  their  paternal  tflatcs, 
and  railed   iluni  to   cordidcrablc  employments   in  the 
ftate.     Soon  alter  this,  Theodofius  appointtd  his  fon 
Honorius  emperor  of  the  Weft,  Elfigniiig  him  ior  his 
Ih are  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  Weft  111)  ricur-i.         gg 
The    next  year,  as  he  prepared  for  his  return  to  Con-  Theodofius 
ftantinople,  he  was  fcized  with  a  dropfy,  owing  to  the  dies, 
great  fatigues  he  had  undergone  during   the  war.    As 
foon  as  he  perceived  hinifelf  to  be  in  danger,  he   made 
his  will  ;    by  which  he  bequeathed  the  empire  of  the 
E.;ft  to  Arcadius,  and  confirmed  Itororius  in   the  pof- 
fclllon  of  the  Weft.   He  likcwife  corfirmed  the  paidon 
which  he  had  granted  to  all  thofe  who  had  borne  arms 
agajnft  hiui,  and  remitted  a  tribute  which  had  proved 
very  burdcnfonie  to  the  people  ;  and  charged  his    two 
foi'S  to  fee  thefe  points  of  his  will  executed.    He  died 
at  Milan  on  the  17th  of  January  595,  in  the  i6th  of 
his  reign  and  soth  of  his  age.  gg 

From  the  time  of  Theodofius  to  the  time  when  the  Empire  ti- 
Roman  empire  in  the  Well  was  totally  drflroyed  by  fuiicd  by 
the  Goths,  we  find  but  very  little  rem.arkable  inihe  ^^''''''"'" 
hiftory  of  Conftantinople.  At  this  time  the  eaftern 
empire  was  nfurpcd  by  Bafilifcus,  who  had  driven  out 
Zeno  ihe  lawful  empeior  ;  I  eing  affifted  in  his  copfpi- 
rac'  by  the  e  .  prefs  Vcrina  his  lifter.  Zeno  fied  in- 
to Ifauria,  whither  he  v.as  pnrfued  by  Illus  and  Tre- 
condes,  two  of  the  ufirper's  generals;  who  having 
ealily  defeated  the  few  troops  he  had  with  him,  for- 
ced the  unhappy  prince  to  Ihut  hiirfelf  up  in  a  caftle, 
which  they  inmediattly  invtfied.  But  in  a  lliort 
time  Bafilifcus  having  dif;bligcd  the  people  by  his  cru- 
elty.'avarice,  and  other  bad  qralirics,  for  which  he  was 
no  lefs  remarkable  than  his  prcdecellbr  had  been,  his 
generals  joined  with  Zeno,  v.homthey  reftoredtothe 
throne.  Afterhis  reftoration,  Zeno,  having  got  Bafilif- 
cus into  his  power,  confined  him  in  a  caftle  of  Cappado- 
cia  together  with  his  v;ife  Zenonides,  where  they  both 
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peritlieil  with  hunger  and  colJ.  Tliis  h.ippcncd  iiiilie 
year  467,  ai'ter  Bilililcus  had  rei^iicd  about  20  tiioaths. 
During  the  time  ot'tliis  iifiirpatioa  a  drcaduil  iiie  hap- 
pened at  Conftaiuinuplc,  which  confumcd  great  part 
ot"  the  city,  with  the  library  containing  120,000  vo- 
lumes; among  which  were  the  worlcs  ot  Homer, 
written,  as  is  laid,  on  the  great  gnt  ol'  a  dragon  i^o 
feet  long. 

The  misfortunes  which  Zcno  Iiad  undergone  did 
not  worlc  any  reformation  upon  hiin.  He  lUll  conti- 
nued the  fame  vicious  conrfes  which  had  given  occa- 
lion  to  the  ufurpaiion  of  Balilifcus.  Other  conlpira- 
cies  were  formed  againft  him,  but  he  had  the  gnod 
fortune  to  efcape  them.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  OllroToths,  in  which  he  proved  unfiiccelsful,  and 
■was  obliged  to  yield  the  provinces  of  Lower  Dacia 
and  Moefia  to  them.  In  a  Ihort  time,  however,  Thco- 
doric  their  king  made  an  irruption  into  Thrace,  and 
advanced  within  i5miles  of  Conllaniinople,  with  a  de- 
lignto  beliegcthat  capital :  buttlie  following  year,  485, 
they  retired  in  order  to  attack  Odoacer  king  of  Italy  ; 
of  which  country  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  king  in 
49?.  The  emperor  Zeuo  died  in  theyear  491,  in  the 
65111  year  of  his  age,  and  i  7th  of  his  reign. 

The  Roman  empire  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
on  tlie  decline  :  the  ancient  valour  and  military  difci- 
pline  which  had  for  Inch  a  long  time  rendered  the  Ro- 
mans fuperior  to  other  nations,  haJ  greatly  degenera- 
ted ;  fo  that  they  were  now  by  no  means  lb  powerful  as 
formerly.  The  ttimults  and  difordcrs  which  had  hap- 
pened in  the  empire  Irom  time  to  time  by  the  many 
ufurpations,  had  contributed  alfo  to  weaken  it  very 
much.  But  what  proved  of  the  greatelt  detriment 
was  the  allowing  vaft  fwarms  of  barbarians  to  fcitle 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  to  fcrve  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  feparate  and  independent  bodies.  This  had 
proved  the  immediate  caule  of  the  diliblution  of  the 
weflern  empire  ;  b.ii  as  it  affected  the  caflern  parts 
lefs,  the  Co.illantinopbtan  empire  continued  for  up- 
wards of  900  years  after  the  weflern  one  was  totally 
dilfolved.  Tiic  weak  and  imprudent  adminiltration  of 
Zeno,  and  A'laft-Jlins  vvho  fucceedcd  him,  had  reduced 
the  eaftern  empire  flill  more;  and  it  might  poiiibly 
have  expired  in  a  Ihort  time  after  the  wertern  one, 
had  not  the  wife  and  vigoro^is  conduct  of  Julfin,  and 
his  partner  fnlfinian,  revived  in  fome  mcafirc  the  an- 
■  cient  martial  fpirit  which  hadorinrinally  raifed  the  Ro- 
man einpi''c  to  its  highefl  pitch  of  grandeur. 

Juitin  afcended  the  throne  in  518,  In  521  he  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  tlie  Perfians,  who  had  all  along 
been  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  Roman  name. 
Againfl;  them  he  employed  the  famous  Bclifarius :  but 
of  him  v,-e  hear  nothing  remarkable  till  after  the  ac- 
celfioii  of  Juftinian.  This  prince  was  the  nephew  of 
Juflin,  and  'ivas  bv  him  taken  as  his  partner  in  the  em- 
pire in  527;  and  the  fame  year  Juftin  died,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age  and  9th  of  his  reign.  Jnilinian 
being  now  fole  mailer  of"  the  empire,  bent  his  whole 
force  ag.i'uft  the  Perfians.  The  latter  proved fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  firfl  en  Ta-rcment ;  but  v.cre  foon  after  utterly 
defeated  by  Bclifarius  on  the  frontiers  of  Peiiia,  and 
likewife  by  another  general  named  Dorotheas  in  Ar- 
menia. The  v/ar  continued  with  various  fuccefs  du- 
ring the  firfl  five  years  of  Jultinian's  reign.  In  the 
fixth  year  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 


terms:  I.  That  the  Roman  emperoi-  fhonld  pay  10 
Cofrliocs,  the  king  of  reriia,  icco  pnjuus  weij^la  ol 
gold.  2.  That  both  prin-cs  ihouKi  reltore  the  jdaccs 
tney  had  taken  during  the  wars.  3.  '1  iiat  the  com- 
mander ot  the  Roman  lorces  ihould  no  longer  rtlidc 
at  Darason  the  Perlian  frontiers,  but  at  a  place  cailcd 
C'jnflaiitiiui  in  Alelbpotamia,  as  he  h.id  foruitrly  done. 
4.  I'hat  the  Iberians,  who  had  fidtd  with  the  Romans, 
Ihoidd  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country  or 
llay  atConllantinople.  I'liis  peace,  coniliided  in  532, 
was  Ityled  eternal;  but  in  the  event  proved  of  very 
Ihort  duration. 

About  this  time  happened  at  Conflantinoplc  the 
grealell  tumult  mentioned  in  hillory.  It  began  among 
the  different  faitions  in  the  circus,  but  ended  in  an 
open  rebellion.  The  multitude,  higlily  dilfjtiiticd  witji 
theconduclof  John  ihe frejefius  ^rcctririo,  andof  Tre- 
bonianus  then  queitor,  forced  Hypatius,  nephew  to  the 
emperor  Analtalins,  to  accept  the  empire,  and  pro- 
claimed him  with  great  folemnity  in  the  forum.  As 
the  two  abovcmentioned  minifiers  were  greatly  ab- 
horred by  tiie  populace  on  account  of  their  avarice, 
JulHnian  immediately  difcharged  them,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  appeafe  the  tumult:  but  this  v\as  fo  far 
from  anfwering  the  purpofe,  that  the  nndtitudc  only 
grew  the  more  outrageous  upon  it ;  and  mort  of  the 
fenators  joining  them,  the  emperor  was  fo  much  alarm- 
ed, that  he  had  thoughts  of  abandoriing  the  city  and 
making  his  efcape  by  fea.  In  this  dilemma  the  cm- 
prcls  f  heodora  encouraged  and  pci-f  ladcd  him  rather 
to  part  with  his  life  than  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  at  lafi; 
relolved  to  defend  himfelf  to  tlie  utnioft,  with  the  few 
fenators  who  h<id  not  yet  abandoned  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  rebels  having  attempted  in  vain  to 
force  the  gates  of  the  palace,  carried  Hypatius  in  tri- 
umph to  ilie  circus;  where,  while  he  was  btliolding 
the  fports  from  the  imperial  throne,  amidft  the  fliout's 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  Bclifarius,  who  had 
been  recalled  l"rom  Perlia,  entered  the  city  with  a 
conliderablc  body  of  troops.  Being  then  apprifed  of 
the  ufurjiation  of  Hyp-jtius,  he  marched  ftraight  to  the 
circus;  fell  fw'ord  in  hand  upon  the  difanncd  multi- 
tude: and  with  the  aihltance  of  a  band  of  Hendi, 
headed  by  Mundus  governor  of  Illyricum,  cm  about 
30,000  of  them  in  pieces.  pTypiiius  the  ufurper,  and 
Pompeius  another  ot  the  nephews  of  Anaflafius,  were 
taken  prifoners  and  carried  to  the  emperor,  by  \\  hofe 
orders  they  were  both  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  eafl 
iutothefea.  Their  cftates  were  confircated,  and  like- 
wife  the  eflates  of  fuch  fenators  as  had  joined  with 
them;  but  the  emperor  caufed  great  part  of  their 
lands  and  efcecls  to  be  afterwards  rellored,  together 
with  tlieir  honours  and  dignities,  to  their  children 

Jutlinian  having  now  no  other  enemy  to  contend 
with,  turned  his  arms  againfl  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
and  the  Goths  in  Italy  ;  both  Mhich  provinces  he  re- 
covered out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  *.  But  be- 
fore his  general  Bclifarius  had  time  to  eflabliili  fully 
the  Fi.oman  power  in  Italy,  he  was  recalled  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  againfl  Cofrhoes  king  of  Peifia, 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  in 
532,  entered  the  Roman  dominions  at  the  Jitad  of  a 
powerful  army.  The  fame  year,  however,  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  nations  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  :  i.  That  the  Romans  fliould,  with- 
in 
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in  two  niontlis,  pay  to  the  Ptifian  king  5000  pounds 
weight  ot  gold,  and  aiiaumial  piiUionof  500.  2.  i  liat 
the  I'trlians  Ihould  rclinquilh  all  claim  to  the  fortrcCs 
of  Daias,  and  maintain  a  body  ot  troops  to  guard  the 
Cafpiau  gates,  and  prevent  the  barbarians  Irom  break- 
ing into  ilie  empire.  3.  That  upon  payment  of  the 
abovementionid  luni,  Cofrhoes  llionld  imniediaicly 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
treaty  being  figned,  and  the  llipulatcd  funi  paid,  Cof- 
rliocs  began  to  march  back  again;  but  by  the  way 
plundered  ievcral  cities  as  if  the  war  had  flill  conti- 
nued. Hereupon  Juliinian  rcfolved  to  purfue  the  war 
with  the  utmoll  vigour;  and  for  that  purpofe  dif- 
patched  Belifarius  into  the  cart.  Bat  foon  after  he 
was  obliged  to  recal  liim  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Goths 
who  had  gained  great  advantages  in  Italy  after  his  de- 
parture. The  Perfian  war  was  then  carried  on  with 
indifterent  fuccefs  till  the  year  55!5,  when  a  peace  was 
concluded  upon  the  emperor  again  paying  an  immenfc 
fum  to  the  enemy.  The  fame  year  the  Huns,  pall- 
ing tlie  Danube  in  the  depth  of  winter,  marched  in 
two  bodies  directly  for  Conilantinople  ;  and  laying 
wade  the  countries  through. which  they  palFed,  came, 
with>ut  meeting  the  leall  oppofuion,  within  150  fur- 
longs of  the  city.  But  Belifarius  marching  out  againfl; 
them  with  an  handful  of  men,  put  them  to  llight;  the 
emperor,  however,  to  prevent  them  from  invading  the 
empire  anew,  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute, 
upon  their  promifing  to  defend  the  empire  againll  all 
other  barbarians,  and  to  fcrve  in  the  Roman  armies 
when  required.  Tliis  was  the  laft  exploit  performed 
by  Belifarius,  who  on  his  return  to  Conilantinople  was 
difgraced,  llripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  con- 
iiued  to  his  houie,  on  pretence  of  a  confpiracy  againlt 
the  emperor  *.  In  the  year  565:  a  real  confpiracy  was 
formed  againft;  Juftinian,  which  he  happily  efcaped, 
and  the  confpirators  were  executed  ;  but  the  emperor 
did  not  long  furvive  it,  being  carried  olf  by  a  natural 
death  in  566,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  reign. 

During  the  reign  of  JuQiuian,  the  majefty  of  the 
Roman  empire  feemed  to  revive.  He  recovered  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  by  whom  they  had  been  held  for  a  number 
of  years  ;  biit'after  his  death  they  were  foon  loft,  and 
the  empire  tended  faft  10  diilohition.  In  569  Italy 
was  conquered  by  the  Lombards,  who  held  it  for  the 
fpace  of  200  years.  Some  amends,  however,  was 
made  for  the  lofs  by  the  acqiiifition  of  Terfanncnia  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  perfecuted  by  the  Pcr- 
fians  on  account  of  the  Chriftian  religion  which  they 
profelfcd,  revolted  to  the  Romans.  1  his  produced  a 
war  between  the  two  nations,  who  continued  to  wea- 
ken each  other,  till  at  laft  the  Perfian  monarchy  was 
utterly  overthrown,  and  that  of  the  Romans  greatly 
reduced  by  the  Saracens f.  Thcfe  new  enemies  at- 
tacked the  Romans  in  the  year  632,  and  purfued  their 
conquefts  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  the  fpace  of 
four  years  they  reduced  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Sy- 
ria, and  Paleftine.  In  64S  they  were  alfo  maflcrs  of 
Mefopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Africa,  Cyprus,  Aradus, 
and  Rhodes  ;  and  having  defeated  the  Roman  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  emperor  Conftans  in  perfon,  they 
concluded  a  peace  on  condition  of  keeping  the  vaft  ex- 
tent of  territory  they  had  feized,  and  paying  for  it 
rooo  nummi  a-year. 


An  expedition  againft  the  Lombards  was  about  this  Conflan- 
timc  uiidertakcn,   but  w  ith  Very  littie  lucctfs,  a  body  tinopclitaii 
of  20,000  Kouians  being  almoil  entirely  cut  od'  by  one  ^  hUory. 
of  the  L<^nfbard  g;cncrals.     In  671  the  Saracens   ra-  '      J^I     ' 
vaged  feveral  provinces,  made  adelceni  in  hieily,  took  Unluccefs- 
ana  plundcrcu  the  city  of  Syratule,  and  over-ran  the  A.l  expedi- 
whule   illand,  dtflroying  every  thing   with   lire  and ''""  •''E^'"'' 
f«ord.     In  like  manner  ihcy   laid  waftc  Cilicia;   ane ''"•  ?'°°^" 
having  paiied   the   winter   at  Smyrna,    thty  entereo    ^'  "" 
Ihraee   in  the  fpring  of  the  year  672,  ant)  laid  fiege  ccrflami- 
to  Coiiftar.tinople  itlelf.     Here,   however,  they   \\  ere  nuple  be- 
rtpullcd  with  great  lofs:  but  next  fprnig  they  lenew-  fitgcd  by 
ed   their  attempt,  in   which  they  met  with  the   fame '^"^  Sara- 
bad   fuccefs;   many  of  their  lliips  being  burnt  by  the '^'^°*' 
fea-firc,  as  it  Was  called,  becauft  it  burnt  underwater  : 
and  in  their  return  home  their  Jleet  was  wreckid  oiF 
the  Scyllscan  promontory.     At  laft  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded  for   30  years,  on  condition  that  the  Saracens 
ihould  retain  all  the  provinces  they  had   feized ;  and 
tliat  llicy  Ihould  pay  10  the  emperor  and  his  fuceeflbrs 
30CO  pounds  weight  of  gold,   50  llaves,  and  as  many 
choice  horfts.  joi 

This  peace  was  fcarce  concluded,  when  the  empire  rmpire  in- 
was  invaded  by  a  new  enemy,  ^^  ho  proved  very  trouble-  vaded  by 
fome  foi- a  long  time.     Thcfe   were   the  Buloarians ; '?"^  ^"'S*" 
who  breaking  into  Thrace,   defeated  the  E.oraan  army 
fent  againft    them,  and  ravaged   the  country  far  and 
wide.     The  emperor  confented  to  pay  them  an  annual 
penfion,  rather  than  continue  a  doubtful  war;   and  al- 
lowed themtofettle  in  Lower  Ma'fia,  which  from  them 
was  afterwards  called  Bulgaria.  In  687,  they  were  at- 
tacked  by   Juftinian   II.  who  entered    their   country 
without  provocation,  or  regarding  tlie  treaties  former- 
ly concluded  with   ihem.     But  tliey   falling  iliddenly 
upon  him,  drove  him  out  of  their  country,  and  obli- 
ged him  to  reftore  the  towns  and  captives  he  had  ta- 
ken.    In  697,  this  emperor  was  dcpofed  ;  and  in  his 
exile  fled  toTrebeliskingof  Jie.Bulgai  ians,  by  whom 
he  was  kindly  cniertaiued,  and  by  w  hofc  means  he  was 
reftorcd  to  his  throne  ;   but  foon  forgetting  this  fa- 
vour,  he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Bulgarians,  with 
a  delign  to  wreft  from  them  thofe  provinces  which  he        loz 
had  yielded  10  them.   He  was   attended  in  this  expe    They  de- 
dition  by  no  better  fuccefs  than  his  ingratitude  defer-  f^^'  Jufti- 
ved,  his  army  being  utterly  defeated,  and  he  himfelt  """^  ''• 
obliged  to  mike  his  efcape  in  a  light  veftcl  to  Conftan- 
tinople.     The  Bulgarians  continued  their  inroads  and 
ravages  at  different  times,  generally  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans who  ventured  to  oppofe  them,  till  the  year  Poo, 
the  feventh  of  the  reign  of  Kicephorus,  when  they  fur- 
prifed  the  city  of  Sardica,  in  Moefia,  and  put  the  whole 
garrifon,  conlifting  of  6000  men,  to  the  fword.     The 
emperor  marched  againft  them  with  a  confiderable  ar- 
my :  but  the  enemy  retired  at  his  approach  ;   and  he, 
inftead  of  purfuir%  them,  returned  to  Conftantinople.        105 
Two  years  after,  he  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of  Theirceun- 
a  powerful  army,   dcftroying  every  thing  w'ith  fire  and  'O  c^f^'JT 
(word.     The  king   offered  to  conclude  a  peace  with  "^^^f*^ 
him  upon  honourable  terms;  but  Kicephorus,   rejedl- j.^'"'' 
ing  his  profofals,  continued  to  wafte  the  country,  de- 
ftroying   ihe  cities,  and  puttirg  all   the   iiihabitan's, 
without  diftinfl ion  of  ffx  or  age,  to  the  fword.     The 
king  w-as  fo  much  affcftcd  with  thefe  cruelties  which 
were  exercifrd  on    his  fubjecfts,     that  he  fent  a  fe- 
cond  embalfy  to  Nieephorus,    offering    to    conclude 
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a  peace  with  him  upon  any  terms,  provided  he  would 
quit  his  country.  But  Nicepliorus  diimi:iiug  tlie  am- 
ba.iadors  wiiii  Icoru,  che  ljul.^.u-i.ui  moiurcli  attacked 
uncxpetledly  mc  Roman  camp,  forced  it,  and  cut  oiF 
almoft  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himfelf,  and 
a  ^reat  number  of  patricians.  Mis  luccellbr  Michael 
likewifc  engaged  in  w.ir  with  the  Bulgarians  ;  but 
being  utteriy  defeated,  he  was  fo  grieved  that  lie  rc- 
ligned  the  empire.  After  this  the  Bulgarians  conti- 
nued to  be  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  empire  till 
the  year  979.  when  they  were  attacked  by  Baiiliiis  II. 
The  Bulgarians  were  at  that  time  governed  by  a  king 
named  Saw:icl ;  who  having  ravaged  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, as  was  the  common  practice  of  his  nation,  Ba- 
fdius  fent  againil  him  one  Nicephorus  Uranus  at  the 
head  of  a  povverful  army.  Uranus,  leaving  li is  bag- 
gage at  Larilia,  reached  by  long  marches  the  Sper- 
chius,  a;id  encamped  with  his  whole  army  over  againil 
the  enemy,  who  lay  on  the  oppoiite  bank.  As  the  ri- 
ver was  greatly  fwelled  with  tlic  heavy  rains  that  had 
lately  fallen,  Samuel,  not  imagining  the  Romans  would 
attempt  to  pal's  it,  fuftercd  his  troops  to  roam  in  large 
parties  about  the  country  in  queft  of  booty.  But  Ura- 
nus having  at  length  found  out  a  place  where  the  river 
was  fordable,  paifcd  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with- 
out being  perceived.  He  then  fell  upon  the  Bulgari- 
ans who  were  left  in  the  camp,  and  Uy  for  the  moll 
part  alleep  :  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces  : 
took  a  great  number  of  prifoncrs,  with  all  their  bag- 
gage ;  and  made  himfclf  niafter  of  their  camp.  Sa- 
muel and  his  fon  were  daugeroully  wounded;  and 
would  have  been  taken,  had  they  not  all  that  day  con- 
cealed themfelves  among  the  dead.  The  next  night 
they  ilole  away  to  the  mountains  of  A]tola,  and  from 
thence  made  their  efcape  into  Bulgaria.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  emperor  e  itered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and  well-difciplincd  army  ;  defeated  Sa- 
muel in  a  pitched  battle,  and  took  feveral  flrong  ci- 
ties. The  emperor  himfclf,  however,  at  laft,  nar- 
rowly efcaped  being  cut  off  with  his  whole  army  ;  be- 
ing unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians  in  a  nar- 
row pafs.  From  this  danger  he  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Nicephorus  Xiphias,  governor  of  Pliilpopo- 
lis,  with  a  con fidera'ole  body  of  troops  ;  who  falling 
upon  tlie  enemies  rear,  put  them  to  flight.  BafiUus 
p'lrfned  theui  clofe  ;  and  having  taken  an  incredible 
number  of  captives,  caufed  their  eyes  to  be  pulled  out, 
leaving  to  every  hundred  a  guide  with  one  eye,  that 
he  might  conduifl  them  to  Samuel.  This  Ihocking 
fpe5tac!e  fo  aifecled  the  unhappy  king,  that  he  fell  in- 
to a  deep  fwoon,  and  died  two  days  after.  The  Ro- 
man emperor  purfued  his  conquefts,  and  in  the  fpace 
of  tv.'o  years  made  himfclf  niafter  of  moll  of  the  ene- 
mies'flrong  holds.  He  defeated  alfo  the  fuccelfor  of 
Samuel  in  feveral  engagements ;  and  having  at  lafl 
killed  him  in  battle,  the  Bulgarians  fuhmitted  thcm- 
felves  without  rcferve.  The  vafl  treafures  of  their 
princes  were  by  Bafilius  dillributed  among  his  fol- 
diers  by  way  of  donative.  Soon  after,  the  widow 
of  the  late  king,  with  he-  fix  daughters  and  three  of 
her  fons,  furrendered  themfelves  to  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, by  whom  they  wererc-eived  with  the  utmoft  civi- 
lity and  refpecT:.  This  obliging  behaviour  encouraged 
the  three  other  fons  of  the  late  king,  and  mofl  of  ihe 


princes  of  the  blood,  who  had  taken  fliclter  in  the 
mountains,  to  lubmii,  and  tlirow  thenachts  on  the 
empcior's  mercy. 

Ibatzes,  however,  a  perfon  nearly  allied  to  tlic  royal 
family,  who  had  diitii.guillicd  himfclf  in  a  very  emi- 
nent manner  dining  the  whole  courle  of  tlic  war,  re- 
fufed  to  fubmit,  and  fled  to  a  lleep  and  craggy  moun- 
tain, with  a  dclign  to  defend  himi'elf  there  to  the  \\[\ 
extremity.  Balilius  endeavoured  to  eaufc  him  lubmic 
by  fair  means,  but  he  equally  delpifed  both  threats  and 
promifcs.  At  lalt  Kullathius  Daphnon'.elus,  whom 
Balilius  had  lately  appointed  governor  of  Achridus, 
the  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  undertook  to  feeure  him 
by  a  mofl  defperatc  and  improbable  fcheme;  Without 
communicating  his  dclign  to  any,  he  repaired,  with 
two  perfons  in  whom  he  could  conlide,  to  the  moun- 
tain on  which  luatzes  had  fortiried  liimfelf.  He  ho- 
ped to  pal's  undifcovered  among  the  many  (Irangers 
who  flocked  ihiiher  to  celebrate  the  approaching  feall 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  whom  Ibatzes  had  a  particu- 
lar veneration.  In  this  he  found  himfclf  miuaken  ,  for 
he  was  known  by  the  guards,  and  carried  before  the 
prince.  To  him  he  pretended  to  have  I'omething  of  im- 
portance to  coninuinicate  ;  but  as  foon  as  Ibaztes  had 
retired  with  him  into  a  remote  place,  Daplmomeliis 
threw  himfelf  fuddenly  upon  him,  and  v.iih  the  aflill- 
ance  of  the  two  men  whom  he  had  brought  wilh  him, 
pulled  out  boih  his  eyes,  and  got  fafe  to  an  abandoned 
caftlc  on  the  iop  of  the  hill.  Here  they  were  imme- 
diately furrojnded  by  the  troops  of  Ibatzes  ;  but 
Daphnomelus  exhorting  them  now  to  iubniit  to  the 
emperor,  by  whom  he  adiired  them  they  would  be  well 
received,  they  congratulated  Daphnomelus  on  his  fuc- 
cefs,  and  fufTered  him  to  conduft  the  unJiappy  Ibatzes 
a  prifoner  to  Balilius.  The  emperor  was  no  lefs  fur- 
prifed  than  pleafed  at  the  fuccefs  of  this  bold  attempt ; 
and  rewarded  Daphnomelus  with  the  government  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  all  the  rich  moveables  of  his  pri- 
foner. After  this,  having  accompliflied  the  entire 
redudion  of  Bulgaria,  he  returned  to  tonllantinoplc 
witli  an  incredible  number  of  captives;  where  lie  was 
received  by  the  fenate  and  people  with  all  polfible  de- 
mon/lrations  of  joy. 

All  this  time  the  Saracens  had  at  intervals  invaded 
the  R-onian  dominions,  and  even  attempted  to  make 
themfelves  maftcrs  of  Conflantinople.  Their  internal 
divifions,  however,  rendered  them  now  much  lefs  for- 
midable enemies  than  they  had  formerly  been  ;  fo  that 
fonie  provinces  were  even  recovered  for  a  time  out  of 
their  hands  ;  though  the  weak  and  dillradled  flare  of 
the  empire  rendered  it  impoffible  to  prcferve  fuch  con- 
quefts. But  in  iC4r,  the  empire  was  invaded  by  an 
enemy,  not  very  powerful  at  that  time  indeed,  but  who 
by  dc2;rees  gatliercd  ftrength  fufficient  to  overthrow 
both  the  Roman  and  Saracen  empires.  Thefe  were  the 
Turks  ;  who  having  quitted  their  ancient  habitations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Caueafus,  and  pafTed 
the  Cafpian  ftraits,  fettled  in  Armenia  Major,  about 
the  year  R44.  There  they  continued  an  unknown  and 
dcfpicable  people,  till  the  intefline  wars  of  the  Saracens 
gave  them  an  opportimity  of  aggrandizing  themfelves. 
About  the  year  1030,  Mohammed  the  fon  of  Sanibrael 
fultan  of  Perfia,  not  finding  himfelf  a  match  for  Pifa- 
ris  fultan  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  had 
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Conftan-  rccoarfc  to  the  Turks,  w]io  fcnt  him  3000  men  iinJ.er 
tiiiojiolitaii  ihe  commniidof  one  Tangrolipix,  a  leading  man  among 
hillory.  iiurn.  By  thfir  aliillancc  Mohammed  dcicatcj  liis  ad- 
'  "  '  veilary;  but  when  the  Turks  dclii-cd  leave  to  return 
home,  he  itfiircd  to  part  with  them.  Upon  this  they 
withdrew  without  his  conient  to  a  u£i>inL)ouring  de- 
fart  ;  and  being  there  joined  by  I'cveral  dilconienied 
Pcriiaus,  begai  to  in"kc  frequent  inroads  into  the 
fi-iUau's  territories.  Againll  them  Mohammed  imme- 
diately difpatched  an  army  of  20,000  men;  who,  be- 
ing furpriled  in  the  night,  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Tangro,ipix.  The  fame  of  this  victory  drew  multi- 
tudes to  him  from  all  parts ;  fo  that  in  a  Ihort  time 
Tangrolipix  faw  himfclf  at  the  head  of  50,000  men. 
Upon  this  Mohammed  marched  againft  them  in  per- 
fon,  but  was  thrown  from  his  horfe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement,  and  killed  by  the  fall  ;  upon  which 
his  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fubmitted  to  Tan- 
grolipix. 

After  this  vi^ory  the  Turkifii  general  made  war 
upon  the  fultaii  of  Babylon:  whom  he  at  length  (lew, 
and  annexed  his  dominions  to  his  own.  He  then  fent 
his  nephew,  n-imedCnt/n-Mof-j,  againfl  the  Arabians; 
but  by  them  he  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to- 
wards Media.  Through  this  province  he  was  denied 
a  pall'age  by  t,tephcn  the  Roman  governor  ;  npon  which 
Cutlu-Mofes  was  obliged  to  force  a  palfage  by  en- 
countering the  Roman  army.  Thefe  he  put  to  flight, 
took  the  governor  himfelf  prifoner,  and  without  any 
further  oppMition  reached  the  confines  of  Perfia, 
where  he  fold  Stephen  for  a  Have.  Returning  from 
thence  to  Tangrolipix,  he  cxcufed  in  the  bed  manner 
he  could,  his  defeat  by  the  Arabians;  bat  at  the  fame 
time  acquainted  him  with  his  victory  over  the  Romans 
in  Media,  encouraging  him  to  invade  that  fertile  coun- 
try, which  he  faid  might  be  cafily  conquered,  as  it  was 
inhabited  by  none  but  -woweii,  meaning  the  Romans. 
At  that  time  Tangrolipix  did  not  hearken  to  his  ad- 
vice, but  marched  againfl  the  Arabians  at  the  head  of 
a  initnerous  army.  He  was,  however;  attended  with 
no  better  fuccels  than  his  nephew  had  been  ;  and 
therefore  began  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  told  him. 
Soon  after  he  fent  Afan  his  brother's  fon  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men  to  reduce  Media.  Purfuant  to  his  or- 
ders, the  young  prince  entered  that  country,  and 
coinmittcd  everywhere  dreadful  ravages  :  but  being  in 
the  end  drawn  into  an  ambulh  by  the  Roman  generals, 
he  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  army.  Tangrolipix,  no 
TheyTgai"  ^^'^7  difccuraged  by  this  misfortune,  fent  a  new  army 
invalethe  into  Media  near  100,000  Rrong  ;  who  after  having  ra- 
erapirc.  va^ed  the  country  witliont  oppofition,  laid  liege  (o 
Anza  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  therefore  reckoned 
the  tnoft  wealthy  in  thofe  parts.  Not  being  ab'e  to  re- 
duce it  by  any  other  means,  they  fet  it  on  tire  ;  and 
thus  in  a  (hort  time  it  was  utterly  deftroyed:  the 
buildings  being  reduced  to  aflies,  and  150,000  of  the 
inhabitants  perifliing  either  by  the  flames  or  the  fword. 
After  this  Abraham  Halim,  half  brother  to  Tangro- 
lipix, hearing  that  the  Romans,  reinforced  with  a  bo- 
dy  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Liparites  governor 
of  Iberia,  had  taken  the  field,  marched  againfl  them, 
and  offered  them  battle  ;  which  they  not  declining, 
the  tw^o  armies  engaged  with  incredible  fury.  TJie 
gagemem.  yiftory  continued  long  doubtful ;  but  at  length  inclined 
to  the  Romans;  who  neverthelefs  did  not  think  pro- 
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was  taken  prifoner.     The  errperor,  greatly  concerned  tinopolita 
for  the  captivity  of  Liparitex,  difpatched  ambiillrdors     hiOciy. 
with   rich  prcknis,    and  a  large  lum  of  money  to  re-  '       " 
deem  him,  ar.d   at  the  fame  time  to  conclude  an  al- 
liance with  Tangrolipix.    The  fulian  received  iheprc- 
fents  ;   but  generoully  returned  ihcm  together  with  the 
money  to  Liparites,  whom  he   fet  at  liberty  without 
any  ranfom  :  only  requiring  him,  at  his  departure,  ne- 
ver more  to  bear  arms  agdinft  the  Turks.     Kot  long 
after,  Tangrolipix  fent  a  pcifon  of  great  authority  a- 
mong  the  i  urks,  with  the  character  of  amballador,  to 
Conftantinople  ;  who  having  arrogantly  exhorted  tlic 
emperor  to   fubmit  to    his   mailer,    and  acknowledge 
himfelf  his  tributary,  was  ignominioully  driven  out  of 
the  city, 

Tangrolipix,  highly  affronted  at  the  reception  his 
amballador  had  met  v,  ith,  entered  Iberia  wliile  the 
emperor  Conllantine  Monomachiis  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Patzinacaj,  a  .Scythian  nation.  Having 
ravaged  that  country,  he  returned  from  thence  to  Me-  , 

dia  and   laid  (lege  to  Wantzichicna,  a  place  defended -j-ju  -puj 
by  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  fortified  with  a  triple  wallbcfiege 
and  deep  ditches.     However,  as   it  was  fituatcd  in  anMamzicl 
open  plain  coimtrj',  he   hoped  to  be   maftcr  of  it  in   a^'''^- 
Ihort  time.     But  finding  the  bcheged  determined  to  de- 

■  fend  themfclvcs  to  the  lall  extreniity,  he  rcfolvcd  to 
raife  the  liege,  after  he  had  continued  it  30  days.  One 
of  hisofKcers,  however,  named  y-//c<j«,  prevailed  on  him 
to  continue  it  but  one  day  longer,  and  to  commit  the 
management  of  the  attacks  to  him.  This  being  grant- 
ed, Alcan  difpofcd  his  men  with  fuch  fidll,  and  fo  en- 
couraged them  by  his  example,  that  notwiihfland'ug 
the  vigorous  oppofition  ihey  met  with,  th.e  place  would 
have  probably  been  taken,  had  not  Alcan  been  llain  as 
he  was  mourning  the  v.-all.  The  belitged,  knowing 
him  by  the  richnefs  of  his  armour,  drew  him  by  ihc 
hair  into  the  city,  and  cutting  off  his  head  threw  it 
over  the  wall  among  the  enemy  :  which  fo  diflicarten-  u^ 
ed  them,  that  they  gave  over  the  alfault  and  retired.  The  fieji 
The  next  fpring  Tatigrolipix  returned,  and  ravaged  I-raifcd. 
berii  with  the  utmoft  cruelly,  fparing  neither  fex  nor 
age.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army  he 
retired  to  Tauris,  leaving  qo,ooo  men  behind  him  10 
infell  the  frontiers  of  the  en>pire.  This  they  did  with 
great  fuccefs,  the  borders  being  through  the  avarice 
of  Monomachus  unguarded.  Till  the  time  of  this  em- 
peror, the  provinces  bordering  on  the  countries  of 
the  barbarians  had  maintaii;ed,  at  their  own  charge, 
forces  to  defend  them  ;  and  w'ere  on  that  account  ex- 
empted from  paying  tribute  :  but  as  Monomachus  ex- 
afted  from  them  the  fame  funis  that  were  paid  by  o- 
thers,  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themfelves. 

In  1063  died  the  emperor   Conflantine    Ducas,  ha- 
ving left  the  empire  to  his   three  fons,  Michael,  An- 
dronicus,  and  Conllantine  :   but  as  they   were  all  very 
young,  he  appointed  the  emprefs    Endocia  regent  du-.j., 
ring  their  minority,  after  having  required  of  her   anpj^Cjpy,) 
oath  never  to  marry  ;  which  oath  was  with  great  fo- ciaforcei 
lemnity  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.    He  like-  to  fwear 
wife  obliged  the  fenators  folcmnly  to  fwear   that  they<l'^t1>^ 
would  acknowledge  none  for  thtir  fovereign  but  ],is'm"ncvc 
three  fons.     No  fooncr,  however   was  he   dead,   than    "^' 
the  Turks,  hearing  that  the  empire  was  governed  by 
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Conftaii-  a  woman,  broke  into  Mcibpotaniia,  Cilicia,  and  Cap- 
tincpolitan  padojk,  deftroying  all  with  tire  and  i'word.  The  era- 
iuftjry.  picfs  was  no  way  in  a  condition  to  oppofc  them,  the 
"  "  '  greater  parr  of  the  army  having  been  itilbanded  in  her 
hufoand's  life-time,  and  the  troops  that  were  llill  on 
foot  being  undifciplined,  and  altogether  unfit  for  fer- 
vicc.  The  concern  which  this  gave  the  emprcfs  was 
aggravated  by  the  feditioas  fpeeciics  of  a  difeontented 
party  at  home,  who  repeated  on  all  oecallons  that  the 
prefeiu  Hate  of  affairs  required  a  man  of  courage  and 
aJdrefs  at  the  helm,  initead  of  a  weak  and  helplefs 
woman  ;  and  as  they  imagined  the  emprcfs  would  ne- 
ver think  of  marrying,  in  confequenceof  the  oath  ihe 
had  taken,  they  hoped  by  thefe  fpcechcs  to  induce  the 
Vhe'era-  people  to  revolt,  and  choofe  a  new  emperor.  This  En- 
prefs  deter-  docia  was  aw:ire  of  ;  and  therefore  determined  topre- 
mincKto  ver.t  the  evils  that  threatened  herklf  and  her  family, 
break  her  by  marrying  fDme  perfon  of  merit  who  was  capable  of 
defeating  their  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
this  ti.ne  one  Romanus  Diogenes,  a  perfon  of  a  moil 
beau;iful  afpeft,  extraordinary  parts,  and  illuflnous 
birth,  being  accufed  of  afpiring  to  the  empire,  tried, 
and  convicted,  was  brought  forth  to  receive  ientence 
of  death.  But  the  emnicfs,  touched  with  compaffiou 
at  his  appearance,  gently  upbraided  him  with  his  am- 
bition, fet  him  at  liberty,  and  foon  after  appointed 
■  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  her  forces.  In  this  ji:a- 
tiou  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  emprefs  re- 
folved  to  marry  him  if  Ihe  could  but  recover  the  wri- 
ting in  which  her  oath  was  contained  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  patriarch.  In  order  to  this,  Ihe  applied  to  a  fa- 
vourite eunuch  ;  who  going  to  the  patriarch,  told  him, 
that  the  emprefs  wasfo  taken  with  his  nephew  named 
Bardas,  that  (he  was  determined  to  marry  and  raiie 
him  to  the  empire,  provided  the  patriarch,  sbfoived 
her  from  the  oath  (lie  had  taken,  and  convinced  the 
fenate  of  the  lawfuluefs  of  her  marriage.  The  pa- 
triarch, dazzled  with  the  profpeel  of  his  nephew's 
pi'on-.iaon,  readily  undertook  to  perform  both.  He 
fiift  ouiaiiicd  the  coiUcnt  of  thefeaate  by  reprefcuting 
to  them  .he  dangero.is  !la;e  of  the  empire,  and  ex- 
clainiiinTagaiaft  the  ralh  oath  wliich  the  jealoufy  of 
the  late  ei.iperor  had  ex'.orted  from  the  emprefs.  He 
then  publicly  difcharged  her  from  i[  ;  reflored  the 
writing  to  her  ;  and  exhorted  her  to  marry  fome  de- 
fcrving  objeft,  who  being  entruded  with  an  abiblnte 
authority,  might  be  capable  of  defending  the  empire. 
The  emprefs,  thas  difchargcd  from  her  oath,  married 
a  few  days  after  Romanus  Diogenes  ;  wlio  was  there- 
upon proclaimed  emperor,  to  the  great  difappointment 
of  the  patriarch. 

As  the  new  emperor  was  a  man  of  great  aflivity 
and  experience  in  war,  he  no  fooner  faw  himfelf  veil- 
ed with  the  fovereign  power,  than  he  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  paffed  over  into  Afia 
with  the  few  forces  he  could  alfcmble,  recrnitiny;  and 
inuring  them  on  his  march  to  military  dlfciplinc,  which 
had  been  utterly  neglefted  in  the  preceding  reigns. 
On  his  arrival  in  this  continent,  he  was  informed  that 
the  Turks  had  furprifed  and  plundered  the  city  of  Neo- 
caefarea,  and  were  retiring  with  their  booty.  On  this 
news  he  haftencd  after  them  at  the  head  of  a  chofen 
body  of  light  armed  troops,  and  came  up  with  them 
on  the  third  day.  As  the  Turks  were  marching  in 
diforder,  witlioutthc  leafl  apprehcmion  of  anenemy. 
Vol.  V. 
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llomauus  cut  great  numbers  of  them   in  pieces,    and  CoLfuE- 
eafily  recovered  the  booty  ;  after  which  iic  purlhcd  his  tiDop.,litan 
march  to  Aleppo,  which  he  retook  from  them,    togc-     l'ii:ory. 
iher  with  Hierapolis,  where  he  built  a  flrong  caltic,     '       "      ' 

As  he  Mas  returning  tojoiu  the  forces  he  had  left        I'f, 
behind  him,  he  was  met  by  a  numerous  body  of  Turks,  Gainsa  fc- 
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who  attempted  to  cut  otf  his  retreat.     At  (irft  he  pre- 
tended to  decline  an  engagement  through  fear  ;  l)i.t 
attacked  them  afterwards  with  fuch  vigour  when  they 
leall  expected  it,  that  he  put  them  to  flight  at  ihcfirjt 
onfet,  and  might  have  gained  a  complete  viitory  hati 
h.  thought  proper  to  pui-fue  thcra.     After  this,  fcve- 
ral  towns  fubmitted  to  him  ;   but  the  (tafon  being  now 
farfpent,  the  emperor  returned  to  Conilaminople.  I'hc 
following  year    he  palled  over  into  A fia  early  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  being  informed  that  the  Turks  had  fucked 
the  rich  city  of  Iconium,  betides  gaining  other  con- 
liderable  advantages,  he  marched  in   perfon    againfl 
them.     But  the  Turks,  not  thinking  it  advifable  to       iJj 
wait  his  coming,  retired  in  great  halle.  The  Arme-  Tlicy  are 
iiians,  however,  encouraged  by  the    approach  of  the  again  dc- 
cmperor'.s  army,  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  the  plains  ol '^'^'^^• 
Tarfus,  put  them  to  flight,  and  (tripped  them  both  of 
their  baggage  and   the  booty  ihey   had  taken.     The 
fpring  following  the  emperor  once  more  entered  A/ii 
ai  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army  which  he  had  raifed, 
and  with  incredible  pains  difciplined  during  the  win- 
ter.    When  the  two  armies  drew  near  to  each  other, 
Axan,    the  Turkifh  Sultan,  and  fon  of  the  famous 
Tangrolipix,   fent  propofals  to  Romamis  for  a  lailing       jj5 
and  honourable  peace.   Thefe  were  imprudently  rejec-  The  P.o- 
ted,  and  a  defperate  engagement  enliied,  when,    in  rnans  c'c 
fpite  of  the  utmofl  efforts  of  the  emperor,  his  army 
was  routed,  and  he  himfelf  wounded    and    taken  pri- 
foner.     When  this  news  was   brought  to  Axan,  he 
could  fcarcely  believe  it  ;  but  being  convinced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  royal  captive  in  his  prefence,  he  ten- 
derly embraced  him,  and  addre(red  him  in  an  affec- 
tionate manner  :  "  Grieve  not  (fiid  he),  mofl  noble 
emperor,  at  your  misfortune  ;  for  fuch  is  the  chance 
of  war,  fometimes  overwhelming  one,  and  fomctimes 
another  :  you  fhall  have  no    oecaiion   to   complain  of 
your  captivity  ;  for  I  will  not  ufe  you  as  my  prifoner, 
but  as  an  emperor."     The  Turk    was   as  good  as  his 
word.     He  lodged  the  emperor  in  a  royal  pavilion  ; 
afligned  him  attendants,  with  an  equipage  fui table  to 
his  quality  ;   and  difcharged  fuch  prilbners  as  he  dc- 
fired.     After  he  had  for    fome  days  entertained  his 
royal  captive  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  a  per- 
petual peace   was  concluded  betwixt   them,    and  the 
emperor  difmilfed  with  the  greateft  marks  of  honour 
imaginable.     He  then  fet  out    with  the  Turkifn  am-     . 
bafladoi    for  Conftantinoplc,  where  the  peace  was  to  >■ 

be  ratified  ;  but  by  the  way  he  was  informed  that  Eu- 
docia  had  been  driven  from  the   throne  by  John  the 
brother  of  Conflaniine  Ducas,  and  Pfellus  a  leading-   ,^*7  , 
man  in  the  fenate,  who  had  confined  her  to  a  monaf-    "f^.^'^^ul^' 
tery,   and  proclaimed  her  eldelf  fon,    Michael  Ducas,  confined  in 
einperor.     On  this  intelligence,  Romanus  retired    10  a  niouafte- 
a  flrong  caftle  near  Theodnliopolis,  where  he  hoped  in  ry. 
a  (hort  time    to  be  joined   by   great    numbers  of  his 
friends  and  adherents.     But  in  the  mean  time  John, 
who  had  taken  upon  him   to  aft    as    guardian   to  the 
young  prince,   difpatched  Andronicus  with  a  confide- 
rable  army  againll   him.     Andronicus  having   talily 
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Condan-  feated  the  fmail  army  which  Romamis  had  with  him, 
tinopolitan  QijliTcd  him  to  fly  to  Adana  a  city  in  Cilicia,  where 
he  was  clolely  belicgcd,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  fui ren- 
der. Androaicus  carried  his  prilbner  into  Phrygia, 
where  he  tell  dangeroully  ill,  being  as  was  liifpetted, 
I'ecretly  pjifoaed.  But  the  poil'on  being  too  flow  iu 
its  operation,  John  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out  ; 
which  was  done  with  fuch  cruelty  that  he  died  loon  al- 
ter in  the  year  1067,  having  reigned  tliree  years  and 
eight  months. 

Axan  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  tragical  end  of 

again  in-  his  friend  and  ally ;  than  he  refolved  to  invade  the 
empire  anew  ;  and  that  not  with  a  defignonly  to  plun- 
der as  formerly,  but  to  conquer,  and  keep  what  he 
had  once  conquered.  The  emperor  difpatched  againll 
him  Ifaac  Comncnus,  with  a  conlidcrable  army  ;  but 
he  was  utterly  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Axan. 
Another  army  was  quickly  fent  off  under  the  com- 
mand of  John  Ducas  the  emperor's  uncle.  He  gained 
at  firft  fome  advantages,  and  would  probably  have  put 
a  fl;op  to  their  conqucfls,  had  not  one  Rufelius,  or 
Urfclius,  revolted  with  the  troops  he  had  under  his 
command,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  reduced  fevcral  cities  in  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia. 
Againlt  him  J"hn  marched  with  all  his  forces,  fuf- 
fering  the  Turks  in  the  mean  time  to  purfue  theircon- 
quefts :  but  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  rebels, 
hisarmy  was  entirely  defeated  and  he  hinifclftakenpri- 

Theygain  foner.      Notwithftanding  this  viftory,  Refelius  was  fo 

a  fecond  much  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  that  he  not 
only  relcafed  his  prifoner,  but  joined  with  him  againft 
the  common  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  both  defeat- 
ed and  taken  prifoners.  Axan,  however,  was  for  fome 
time  prevented  from  piirfuing  his  conqucfls  by  Cuilu- 
Molijs,  nephew  to  the  late  Tangrolipix.  He  had  re- 
volttd  againlt  his  uncle  ;  but  being  defeated  by  him  in 
a  pitched  battle,  had  taken  refuge  in  Arabia,  whence 
he  now  returned  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army, 
in  order  to  difputc  the  fovereignty  with  Axan.  But 
while  the  two  armies  were  preparing  to  engage,  the 
kalif  of  Babylon,  who  was  ftill  looked  upon  as  the  fuc- 
celforof  the  great  prophet,  interpofed  his  authority. 
He  reprefented  the  dangers  of  their  inteftine  dilfen- 
fions  ;  and  by  his  mediation,  an  agreement  was  as  laft 
concluded,  on  condition  that  Axan  Ihould  enjoy  undif- 
lurbed  the  monarchy  lately  left  him  by  his  father,  and 
Ciitlu-Mofes  Ihould  poffefs  fuch  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  he  or  his  fous  Ihould  in  proccfs  of  time 
conquer. 

After  this  agreement,  both  the  Turkiflt  princes 
turned  their  forces  againll  the  empire  ;  and  before  the 
year   1077,  made    themfelves  niaflcrs  of  all  Media, 

Theyl-on-  Lycaonia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithyuia,  fixing  the  capital 

querfeve-    city  of  their  empire  at   Nice  in   the   latter  province. 

ral  provin-  During  all  this  time,  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople, 
as  well  as  their  fubjefts,  feemed  to  be  in  a  m.ainer 
infatuated.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  great  pro- 
grefs nude  by  thcfe  barbarians.  The  generals  were 
ambuious  only  of  feizing  the  tottering  empire,  whi'  h 
feemed  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Turks  ,  and,  after 
it' was  obtained,  fpent  their  tiine  in  oppreOing  their 
fulijefts,  rather  than  in  making  any  attempts  to  repulfc 
the  entu'y. 

At  lail  Alexius  Comnemis,  having  wrefted  the  em- 
pire from  Nicephoru  Botoniatcs,  iii  1077,  began  to 
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prepare  for  oppofmg  fo   formidable    an   cnetny.     But    Conftan- 

beiorc  he  let  out,  as  his  foldiers  had   comniilttd  great ''■i'jpo''ta'* 

outrages  on  his  acceliion   to   the  empire,  he   rclolved  .  *"*''"'y.  ^ 

to  make  confellion  of  his  iins,  and  do  open  penance       i,, 

forthofehe  had  fuffered  his  army   to  commit.     Ac- Alexius 

cordingly  he  appeared  in   the  atlLrc  of  a  penitent  be-  Comnenui 

fore  the  patriarch  and  Icveral  other  cctlefiaflics,  ac- ''"P* ''^^"' 

knovvlcdged  himiclf  guilty  ot  the  many  dilorders  that  P'^°S'^' 

had  been   committed    by   his   foUiiers,  and  begged  of 

the  patriarch  to  impoic  upon  him  a  penance  luitable 

to  the  greatnelsof  his  crimes.     The  penance  enjoined 

him  and  his  adherents  by  the  patriarch  was  to  fait,  lie 

upon  the  ground,  and  praciife  fevcral  other  aulterities 

for  the  Ipacc  ot  40  days.    This  command  was  rtli^iouf- 

ly  obeyed,  and  the  emperor  then  began  to  prepare  for 

war  with  lb  much  vigour,  that  Solyinan,  the  'I'urkilh 

fultan,   fon   and  fuccelibr  to  Cultu-Mofcs,  difpatched 

ambailiidors  to  Aicxius  with  propoials  of  peace.     1  htfe 

were  at  firll  rejected  ;   but  the  emperor  >as  atlafl  glad 

to  accept  tliem  on    certain   advice,   that  Robert  Guif- 

chard,  duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria,  was  making  great 

preparations  againll  him  in  the  Wcfl, 

To  this  exptdiiion,  Robert  was  incited  by  Micliael  Robert 

Ducas.     Thai  prince  had  been   depofed  by   Nicephc-  Guihhard* 

ru  Botoniates,  and  towards  the   end  of  the  ufurper'f  expedition 

reign  fled  into   the  Weft,    where  he  was  received  b)  againft  the 

Roljcrt,  who  was   prevailed  on   to  favour   his  caufe.'^P'-''''"'* 

For  this  purpofe,    Robert  made   great  Preparations  ; 

and  thcfe  were  continued  even  after  the  dtpfifition  of 

Botoniates.     He  failed  with  all  his  forces  from   Bruii-  u^  „^^  . 
1     -  111-  T-»     1  ■  .  ^^  pallet 

dulium  ;  and    landing  at  Buthrotum  in  ipirus,  r'adi  over  into 

himfelf  mailer  of  that  place,  while  his  fon  Eohtn  oi  (  Epirusand 
with  part  of  the  army  reduced  Anion,  a  celebrattc  befitges 
port  and  city  in  the  country  now  called  ^/ia/j.-a.^y^^^^^^' 
From  thence  they  advanced  to  Dyrrhachiimi,  which ""^" 
they  invefted  both  by  fea  and  land;  but  met  with  a 
mod  vigorous  oppofition  from  George  Paleolcgus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  entrulled  with  the  defence  of 
that  important  place.  In  Ipite  of  the  utmoft  cffcrts  of 
the  enemy,  this  commander  held  out  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Venetian  fleet,  by  whom  Robert's  navy  conin.ard- 
ed  by  Bohemond  was  utterly  defeated,  the  adniiral 
himfelf  having  narrowly  cfcaped  being  takti,  prifoner. 
After  this  victory,  the  Venetians  landed  w  ithout  lofs 
of  time,  andbeing  joined  by  Palcologus's  men,  fell  up- 
on Robert's  troops  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  deflroy- 
ed  their  works,  burnt  their  engines,  and  ibrccd  them 
back  to  their  camp  in  great  difordcr.  As  the  Vene- 
tians were  now  niaflers  at  fea,  the  belicged  were  fup- 
plicd with  plenty  of  provilions,  while  a  famine  began 
to  rage  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy;  and  iliis  calamity 
was  foon  followed  by  a  plsgue,  which  in  the  fpace  of 
three  months  is  faid  to  have  deilrojed  ten  ihoufand 
men.  Nothwithllanding  all  ihefc  oifafltrs,  however, 
Robert  did  not  abandon  the  liege:  having  found  means 
to  fupply  his  famill'.cd  troops  with  provilions,  be  con- 
tinned  it  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  courage  of  the  be- 
iieged  began  at  laft  to  fail  them  ;  and  Palfologns  fent 
repealed  meflages  to  the  emperor,  acquainiipg  him 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  furrcnder  unkfs  very 
fpccdiiy  affifled.  On  this  Aicxius  marched  in  perfon 
to  the  relief  of  the  city,  but  was  defeated  uith  great 
)ofs  by  Robert.  -  The  whole  right  w  ingof /\lexius's 
army,  finding  themfelves  hard  prelfed  by  the  enemy, 
fled  to  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  imagining 
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Conftan-  thcy  would  there  find  thcrafclves  in  a  place  of  fafccy  ; 
tinopoiitaii  biu  the  vii:torious  army  |iuruiiiig  them,  let  (ire  to  ihe 
^  hhtory      church,   whicli  was  bariit  to  aihes  with  all  who  were 
"         ill  it.     The  emperor  himfelf  with  great  dilHciilty  made 
his  efcape,  leaving  the  enemy  mailers  of  his  camp  and 
all  his  baggage.     Soon  after  this  defeat,   the  city  fur- 
rendered  ;   a»id  Alexius  being  dcltimtc  of  refotirces  for 
carrying  0:1  the  war,  feized  on  the  wealth  of  churches 
and  monallerics,  which  gave  much  offence  co  tlie  clergy, 
and   had  like  to  have  occafioacd  great  dillurbancrs  in 
the  Imperial  city.     At  the  fame  time.  Alexias  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  with  Henry  emperor  of  Germany, 
perfuaded  him  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Robert  in 
Italy.     At  firll  Henry  met  with  great  fuccefs  ;    but 
was  foon  overcome,  and  driven  out  of  that  country  by 
Robert.     Bohemond,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  fc- 
veral  places  in  lUyricnm;  and,  having  defeated  Alexius 
in  two  pitched  battles,  entered  Theifaly,  anu  fat  down 
before  Larilfa.     This  place,  bei'g  defended  by  an  of- 
ficer of  great  courage  and  experience  in  war,   held  out 
till  the  emperor  came  to  its  relief.     Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival he  found  means  to  draw  a  llrong  party  of  Bohe- 
mond's  men  into  an  ambufcadc,  and  cut  them  olFal- 
moft   entirely.      However,  in  the   battle  which   was 
fought  a  few  days  after,  Bohemond  had  the  advan- 
tage ;   but  his  troops  mutinying  and  refufmg  to  carry 
on  the  war,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.     Alex- 
ins taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  recovered  feveral 
cities  ;  and  being  informed  that  Robert  was  making 
great  preparations  againft  him,  he  had  recourfe  once 
more  to  the  Venetians.     By  them  he  was  aififted  with 
a.  powerful  fleet,  which  defeated  that  of  Robert  in  two 
engagements;   but  being  loan  after  furprifed  by  him, 
they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  .?lmoll  their  whole 
navy.     Robert  is  faid  to  have  nfcd   his  viefory  with 
great  barbarity,  putiing  many  of  his  }'rifoners  to  death 
with  unheard-of  torments.     The  Venetians  equipped 
a  fecond   fleet ;   and  joining  that  of  the  emperor,  fell 
unexpededly  upon  Robert's  navy,  who  were  riding 
without    the  lead  apprehenlion  in  Buthrotum,    funk 
moft  of  his  fliips,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prifon- 
ers,  his  wife  and  younger  fons  having  narrowly  efca- 
ped  falling  into  their  hands.     Robert  made  great  pre- 
parations to  revenge  this  defeat ;  Iwt  was  prcenied 
by  death  from  executing  his  dcfigns :  and,  after  his 
deceafe,  his  fon  Roger  did  not  think  proper  to  purfne 
fo  dangerous  and  expenlive  a  war.     He  therefore  re- 
called his  troops,  and  the  places  which  liad  been  con- 
quered by  Robert  and  Bohemond  fubmitted  anew  to 
the  emperor. 

This  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  the  Scythians 
paflincr  the  Danube  laid  waft e  great  part  of  Thrace, 
comu'.itting  every  where  the  greatefl  barbarities.  A- 
gainft  them  the  emperor  difpatched  an  army  under 
the  command  of  Pacurianus  and  Branas.  The  latter 
infifted  upon  engaging  the  enemy  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  his  colleague;  and  liis  rafhnefs  caufed  the  lofs 
of  the  (greater  part  of  the  army,  who  were  cut  oftby 
the  Scythians,  together  with  tlie  two  generals.  Ta/i- 
cirij,  an  ofEcer  who  had  fignalized  himlelf  on  many 
occafions,  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in 
their  room.  He  fell  upon  the  enemy  as  they  lay  fe- 
cnrely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis,  cut  great 
numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  refl  to  re- 
tire in  great  confufion.     The  following  fpring,  how- 


ever, they  returned  in  fuch  luimbers,  that  the  empe-   Ccnllan- 
ror  refolvcd  to  marcli  againll    ilicm  in     pcrlon.     /\c- ''""r"''"" 
cordiugly  he  fet  out  lor  Adrianopit,  and  from  thence    *''''"''y- 
to  a  place  called  L^<r(/c'«.     Here,  contrary   to  the   ad-        ^',^ 
vice  of  his  belt  officers,  he  ventured  a  battle  ;  in  v\  hich  The  Ro- 
be was  utterly  defeated  with   the  lofs  of  vaft  numbers  n-ans  de- 
ol  his  men,  he  himlelf  el'caping  with  the  luniofl  difH- f^^a'cd. 
culty.     The  next  year  he  was  attended  witii   no  Let- 
ter fuccefs,  his  army  being  entirely  defeated  with  tlie       j.^ 
lofs  of  his  camp  and  baggage,     in  tlic  ytai  follow  ing,  They  at 
10S4,   the  emperor  retrieved  his  credit  ;  and  gave  thelaliddcat 
Scythians  fuch  an  overthrow,  that  very    lew    clcaptd  •^":  Scythi- 
the  general  (laughter.     Notwitliflanding  this  dilalter,  ^'"* 
hov.'cver,   thcy  again  invaded   the  empire   in   109^  : 
To  this   they   were  encouraged  by  an  importer  called 
Leo,   who  pretended  to  be  the  eldeft   (on  of  Ronianus 
Diogenes.      The  young   prince  had  been   (lain  in  a 
battle  with  the  Turks  ;  but  as  the  Scythians  only  want- 
ed a  pretence  to  renew  the  war,    they    received  the 
inipcilor  with  joy.     By  a  ftratagem,  however,   Leo 
was  murdered  ;  and  the  Scythians  being  afterwards 
overthrown  in  three  great  battles,  were  obliged  tofub- 
mit  on  the  emperor's  own  terms.  141 

Since  the  year  1083,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  The  Holy 
with  the  Turks  with  various  fuccefs  ;  but  now  an  af-  '^'*'"- 
foeiation  was  formed  in  the  Well  againll  thcfe  infidels, 
which  threatened  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Turkilh  nation. 
This  was  occafioned  by  the  fuperllition  of  the  Chrifli- 
ans,  who  thought  it  a  meritorious  adlion  to  venture 
their  lives  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  poifeff- 
ed  at  that  time  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens.  Had  the 
weftern  princes  been  properly  alhlled  by  the  empe- 
rors of  the  Eafl:  in  this  undertaking,  the  Turks  had 
undoubtedly  been  unable  to  refill  them  ;  but  fo  far 
from  this,  the  Latins  were  looked  upon  by  thcaii  as 
no  lefs  enemies  than  the  Turks  ;  and  indeed  wliatever 
places  they  took  from  the  infidels,  they  never  thought 
of  relloring  to  the  emperors  of  Conflantinnple,  to 
whom  they  originally  belonged,  but  erected  a  number 
of  fmall  independent  principalities  ;  which  neither  ha- 
ving fuificient  flrength  to  defend  ihemfelves,  nor  be- 
ing properly  fupported  by  one  another,  foon  became 
a  prey  to  the  Turks.  In  the  year  1205,  happened  a -prcadfiil 
dreadful  fire  at  Conftantinople,  occafioned  l)y  foniefi,,  at  Con- 
Latin  foldiers.  Thefe  h-id  plundered  a  raofque,  wliich  ftantiiicple. 
the  Turks  refiding  in  Conftantinople  had  been  fuiicred 
to  build  there.  For  this  reafon  they  were  attacked 
by  the  infidels  ;  who  being  much  fuperior  to  tlitm  in 
numbers,  the  Latins  found  themfclves  obliged  to  fet 
fire  to  fome  houfes,  in  order  to  make  their  efcape  with 
fafety.  The  flame  fpreading  in  an  inftant  from  ftreet 
to  ftreet,  reduced  in  a  iliort  time  great  part  of  the  city 
toadies,  with  the  capacious  ftore-houfes  which  liad 
been  built  at  a  vaft  cxpence  on  the  quay.  The  late 
emperor  Ifaac  Angelus,  who  had  been  reftored  to  his 
throne  by  the  Latins,  died  foon  after  their  departure 
from  Conftantinople,  leaving  his  fon  Alexius  fole  nia- 
fter  of  the  empire.  Tlie  young  prince,  to  difeharge 
the  large  fums  he  had  promifed  to  the  French  and  Ve- 
netians for  their  alfiftance,  was  obliged  to  lay  heivy 
taxes  on  his  fiibjefts  ;  and  this,  uiih  the  great  efteem 
and  friendfhiplhowed  to  his  deliverers,  raifed  a  general 
difcontent  among  the  people  of  Conftantinople.  who 
were  fworn  enemies  to  the  Latins.  This  encouraged 
John  Ducas,  hrnimcd  Mr/rtzu/iA/uj,  from  his  joined 
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and  thick  cyc-brows;  to  attempt  the  fovcrcignty. 
Unhappily  he  foiiuiJ  means  to  put  hi>  treacherous  de- 
ligns  in  execution  ;  and  llrangkd  the  young  prince 
with  his  own  liands.  Afccr  this  he  preientcd  hinifelf 
to  the  people  ;  told  them  what  he  had  done,  which  he 
pretended  was  in  order  to  fecure  their  liberties  ;  and 
earnellly  intreated  them  to  choofc  an  emperor  who 
had  coLU'age  enough  to  defend  them  againlt  the  La- 
tins, that  were  ready  to  opprcfs  and  cnllave  them.  On 
this  he  was  iultanily  fainted  emperor  by  the  iuconflanc 
multitude;  but  this  ufurpation  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
city.  The  Latins  immediately  refolved  to  revenge 
the  death  of  the  young  prince  ;  and,  as  they  had  been 
fo  often  betrayed  and  retarded  in  their  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  emperors  of  Conllantinople, 
to  make  themfclves  mailers  of  that  city,  and  fcize  the 
empire  for  themfelves.  In  confequence  of  this  refo- 
lution  they  muftered  all  their  forces  in  Afia,  and 
having  crolfed  the  llraits,  laid  liege  to  Conflantinople, 
by  fea  and  land.  The  tyrant,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  experience  in  war,  made  a  vigorous  de- 
fence. The  Latins,  however,  after  having  battered 
the  walls  for  feveral  days  together  with  an  incredible 
number  of  engines,  gave  a  general  affault  on  the  8th 
of  April  1204.  The  attack  lafted  from  break  of  day 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  forced  to 
retire,  after  having  loft  fome  of  their  engines,  and  a  great 
number  of  men.  The  aflault  was  nevcnhclefs  renewed 
four  days  after  ;  when,  after  a  warm  difpute,  the 
French  planted  their  Ifandard  on  one  of  the  towers  ; 
which  the  Venetians  obfer\ing,  they  quickly  made 
■  themfelves  mailers  of  four  otiicr  towers,  where  they 
likewife  difplayed  their  enligns.  In  the  mean  time 
three  of  the  gates  being  broke  down  by  the  battering 
rams,  and  thrafc  who  had  fcaled  the  walls  having  killed 
the  guards,  and  opened  the  gates  between  the  towers 
they  had  taken,  the  whole  army  entered,  and  drew 
up  in  battle  array  between  the  walls.  The  Greeks 
fled  up  and  down  in  the  grcatell  confufion  ;  and  fe- 
veral parties  were  by  the  Latins  difpaichcd  to  fcour 
the  fhreets,  who  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword,  with- 
out diftinftion  of  age  or  condition.  Night  put  a 
ilop  to  tlie  dreadful  llaughter,  when  the  princes  found- 
ing the  retreat,  placed  their  men  in  difterent  quarters 
of'ihc  city,  with  orders  to  be  upon  their  guard,  not 
doubting  but  they  fhould  be  attacked  early  next 
morning.  They  were  furprifed,  however,  at  that  time 
by  the  entire  fubmiiuon  of  the  Greeks  ;  to  whom 
they  promifed  their  lives,  but  at  the  fame  time,  order- 
ing them  to  retire  to  their  houfes,  they  gave  up  the 
city  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers  for  that  day. 
They  flritlly  enjoined  their  men  to  abflain  from 
(laughter,  to  preferve  the  honour  of  the  wom.en,  and 
to  bring  the  whole  booty  into  one  place,  that  a  jull 
dillribution  might  be  made  according  to  the  rank  and 
merit  of  each  individual.  The  Greeks  had  imdouht- 
edly  concealed  their  moft  valuable  eflccTs  during  the 
night ;  many  perf.jns  of  the  firfi:  rank  had  efcaped,  and 
c.irried  along  with  them  immenfe  treafures  ;  the  fol- 
diers had  probably,  as  is  ufual  in  all  fitch  cafes,  refer- 
ved  things  of  (jreat  value  for  themfelves,  notwithdaiid- 
ingall  prohibitions  to  the  contrary  ;  and  yet  the  booty, 
without  tlie  flatues,  piftures,  and  jewels,  aiKounted  to 
a  fum  almcH  incredible.  As  for  Murtzuphlus,  he  made 
his  cfcape  in  the  night  j  embarking  on  a  fmall  vefRl 


with  Ei!phr')fyvc,  the  wife  of  Alexius  Angiitis  a  late  Gonfian- 
ulurper,  and  her  daughter  Eudoxia,  for  whofe  lake  he  tinopolitaa 
had  abandoned  his  lawful  wife.  hiftory. 

Conllantinoplc  continued  fubjefl:  to  the  Latins  till  j., 
the  year  1261,  when  they  were  expelled  by  one  The  Latins 
Akxtiis  Stratigopuhis.  He  was  a  perfon  of  an  illuflri-  expelled, 
ous  family  ;  and,  for  his  eminent  fervices,  dillinguiflied 
with  the  title  of  Ccfcir.  He  had  been  fent  againft 
Alexius  Angelus  defpot  of  Epiriis,  who  now  attempted 
to  recover  fome  places  in  '1  hellaly  and  Greece  from 
Michael  Paleologus,  one  of  the  Greek  emperors,  that, 
fince  the  capture  of  Conflantinople,  had  kept  their 
court  at  Nice  ;  and  to  try  whether  he  could  on  his 
march  furprife  the  imperial  city  itfelf.  Alexius,  having 
paired  thell  raits  encamped  at  a  place  called  Rhegium, 
\\  here  he  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  a  llrong 
body  of  the  Latins  had  been  fent  to  the  fiege  of 
Dapniifa,  that  the  garrifon  was  in  great  want  of 
provifions,  and  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  mattter  to 
furprife  the  city.  Hereupon  the  Greek  general  refol- 
ved at  all  events  to  attempt  it;  in  which  he  was  en- 
couraged by  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  coming  pri- 
vately 10  his  camp,  offered  themfelves  to  be  his  guides. 
He  approached  the  walls  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
which  fome  of  his  men  fcaled  without  being  obferved ; 
and,  killing  the  Gentries  whom  they  found  alleep, 
opened  one  of  the  gates  to  the  refl  of  the  army. 
The  Greeks  rulliing  in,  put  all  they  met  to  the  fword; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  to  create  more  tenor,  fct  fire 
to  the  city  in  four  different  places.  The  Latins, 
concluding  from  thence  that  the  enemy's  forces  were 
far  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  did  not  fo 
much  as  attempt  either  to  drive  them  out,  or  to  ex- 
tinguifli  the  flames.  In  this  general  confuiion,  the 
emperor  Baldwin,  quitting  the  enfigns  of  majcfly  fled 
with  Juflinian  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  fome  of  his 
intimate  friends,  to  the  fea-lide ;  and  there,  embark- 
ing on  a  fmall  vefl'el,  failed  firfl  to  Eubora,  and  after- 
wards to  Venice,  leaving  the  Greeks  in  full  pofTcllion 
of  Conflantinople.  When  news  of  this  furi'rifing  and 
altogether  unexpected  fuccefs  of  Alexius  were  lirll 
brought  to  Paleologus,  he  could  fcarce  give  credit  to 
it ;  but  receiving  foon  after  letters  froni  Alexius  him- 
felf,  with  a  particular  account  of  fo  memorable  an 
event,  he  ordered  public  thanks  to  be  returned  in  all 
the  churches,  appeared  in  public  in  his  imperial  robes, 
attended  by  the  nobility  in  their  befl  apparel,  snd 
ordered  couriers  to  be  difpatched  with  the  agreeable 
news  into  all  parts  of  the  eirpire.  , 

Soon  after  having  iViiJed  his  affairs  ar  Nice,  he  fct  !?,;■, y  of 
out  for  Conflaminople  with  the  eniprefs,  his  lor  Aii- Mid  ncl 
dronicus,  the  fci-:atc,  and   nobility,  to  take  pol'cfTion  I'aleologiis 
of  the  imperial  city,  a;id  fix  hi.':  rcfidence  in  that  place  """  '''= 
that  had  originally  been  deligned  for  the  feat  of  the  "'l'' 
eaflern  empire.      Having   pafTed  the   llraits,  ie  ad- 
vanced to  the  gcldai  gtilc,  and  continued  fome  ^lays 
without  the  walls,  wliile  the  citi.^ens  were  bniltd   in 
making  iheneceffary  preparations  to  receive  him  with 
a   ni.agnifleencc  fuitablc  to  the  oceafion.     On  the  day 
appointed,  the  golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  flnic 
np,  was  opened,  and  the  emperor  entering  it  amid fl: 
the  repeated  acclanaiions  of  the  mnliitude,  n:arched 
on  foot  to  the  great  palace.     He  was  preceded  by  the 
biflmp  of  Cyzicus,  who  carried  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  fuppofcd  to  have  been  done  by  St  Luke,  and 
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followed  hy  all  the  gre;it  officers,  nobility,  and  chief 
citizens,  pompoully  drcllcii.  Public  thanks  were  again 
returned  in  the  chare  i  ol  St  Sophia,  at  wliich  the  em- 
peror ailiiled  in  pcrfon,  with  the  clergy,  the  fenate, 
and  nobility.  Thefe  cxercifcs  were  facceeded  by  all 
forts  of  rejoicings  ;  after  which  the  emperor  carefully 
furveyed  the  impcii,;!  city.  This  furvey  greatly  al- 
layed his  joy.  He  faw  the  flately  palaces  and  other 
maguiticent  buildings  of  the  Roman  emperors  lying  in 
ruins ;  the  many  capacious  buildings  that  had  been 
crc<fbed  by  his  predcceflbrs,  at  an  immenfe  charge, 
deftroyed  by  fire,  and  otlier  unavoidable  accidents  of 
war  ;  feveral  ftreets  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
choaked  up  with  rubbifli,  &c.  Thefe  objeiSts  gave  the 
emperor  no  fmall  concern,  and  kindled  in  him  a  dellre 
of  relloring  the  city  to  its  former  luilre.  In  the  mean 
time,  looking  upon  Alexius  as  the  reftorer  of  his  coun- 
try, he  caufed  him  to  be  clad  in  magnificent  robes  ; 
placed  with  his  own  hand  a  crown  on  his  head ;  or- 
dered him  to  be  conducted  through  the  city,  as  it  were 
in  triumph ;  decreed  that  for  a  whole  year  the  name 
of  Alexius  Ihould  be  joined  in  the  puiilic  prayers  with 
his  own  :  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fo  great 
and  glorious  an  aftion,  he  commanded  his  ifatue  to  be 
creifted  on  a  (lately  pillar  of  marble  before  the  church 
of  the  Apj'tles.  His  next  care  was  to  re-people  the 
city,  many  Greek  families  having  withdrawn  from  it 
while  it  was  held  by  the  Latins,  and  the  Latins 
now  preparing  to  reainr  to  their  refpecfive  countries. 
The  ibrmer  were  recalled  home  ;  and  the  latter,  in 
regard  of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on,  were  al- 
lowed many  valuable  privileges,  which  induced  them 
not  to  re 
one  of 
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numicatcd  liim  ;  and  he  would  in  all  probability  have  Connan- 
becn  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  touibiiiatiou  of  ihc  tinoj'olitan 
wcitern  princes,  had  he  not  engaged  pcpc  UiI.mu  IV.  '''""ry. 
to  efpoufe  his  caule,  by  promihng  to  lubniit  liindelf  ^~T^,  ' 
and  his  dominions  to  the  Latin  Church.  1  hiis,  indeed.  Union  „f 
he  diverted  the  prcfcnt  llorra  ;  but  this  pioctcaing  the  Greek 
caufed  the  grcatelt  itiifurbanccs,  not  only  in  Conlfan-  "''■'^  Latin 
tinople,  but  throughout  the  whole  empire,  jior  was '''"'"'•''"*• 
Paleologus  able  to  reconcile  his  fubjects  to  this  union.        ,,o 

In  1283  Michael  died,  and  was  fucccedcd  by  his  fon  DiffcJveJ. 
Andronicus.  His  firfl  Jtep  was  to  rcitore  the  ancient 
Greek  ceremonies,  thinking  he  could  not  begin  liis 
reign  with  a  more  popular  aft.  But  thus  he  involved 
himfelf  in  difficulties  Ibill  greater  than  before.  Thoui^h 
Michael  had  not  been  able  fully  to  reconcile  his  Greek 
fubjecT:s  to  the  Latin  ceremonies,  yet  he  had  in  fome 
degree  accomplifficd  hispurpofe.  The  Latins  had  got 
a  confiderable  footing  in  the  city,  and  defended  their 
ceremonies  with  great  obllinacy  ;  fo  that  the  empire 
was  again  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  this  imprudent 

All  this  time  the  Turks  had  been  continuing  their  War  witk 
encroachments  on  the  empire,  which  had  it  not  been  the  Turks, 
for  the  crufades  publiflied  againft  them  by  tlic  Pope, 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  made  ihcmfclvcs 
mailers  of  before  this  time.  They  were  now,  how- 
ever, very  fuccefsfuUy  oppofed  by  Conllantine  the 
emperor's  brother  :  but  his  valour  rendered  him  fuf- 
peded  by  the  emperor;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon,  along  with  feveral  perfons  of  great 
diftinflion.  On  the  removal  of  this  brave  commander, 
the  Turks,  under  the  famous  Othoman,  made  thcm- 


emove.     The  Greeks  were  allowed  to  live  in     felves  mailers  of  feveral  places  in  Phrygia,  Caria,  and 
the  mofl:  beaatiuil  quarters  of  the  city,  to  be     Bithynia  ;  and,  among  tl-.e  reil,  of  the  city  of  Nice, 


governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magillraies,  and  to 
trade  without  paying  cuftoms  or  taxes  of  any  kind. 
Great  privileges  were  likewife  granted  to  the  natives 
of  Venice  and  Pifa,  which  encouraged  them  to  lay 
afide  all  thoughts  of  removing,  and  the  trade  they 
carried  on  proved  afterwards  highly  advantageous  to 
the  /late. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  thefe  regnla;ions 
were  altered.  The  emperor  being  foon  after  informed 
that  Bald  vin,  lately  exp'-lled  fi'om  Conflantinople,  had 
married  his  daughter  to  Charles  king  of  Sicily,  and 
given  him,  by  way  of  dowry,  the  imperial  city  itfelf, 
he  ordered  the  Genocfc,  \vho  were  become  very  nu- 
mero-i.s,  to  remove  firfl:  to  Hernclea,  and  afterwards 
to  Galata,  where  they  continneJ.  As  for  the  Pifans 
and  Venetians,  who  were  not  fo  numerous  and  weal- 
thy, they  were  allowed  to  co'itmue  in  the  city.  Pa- 
leologus, though  he  had  eanfcj  hi;nfc!f  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  and  was  poirefTed  of  abfolute  fovercignty, 
was  as  yet  only  guardian  to  die  you'ig  emperor  John 
Lafcaris,  then  about  12  years  of  age.  But  having  nr^v/ 
fenled  the.  Hate,  and  having  giined  the  afiettions  both 
of  natives  and  foreigners,  he  began  to  ihink  of  fecu- 
ring  himfelf  a:id  his  poflerity  in  the  fall  enjoyment  of 
_  the  empire;  and  for  this  reafon  cruelly  ordered  the 
eyes  of  the  young  prince  to  be  put  out,  pretending 
thar.  none  but  himfelf  had  any  right  to  the  cit^  or  em- 
pire of  Conftantiiiople,  which  he  alone  had  recovered 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Latins. 

This  piece  of  treachery  a-!d  inhum.-inity  invclved  him 
in  great  troubles.     The  patriarch  immediately  excom- 


To  put  a  flop  to  their  conqucfls,  the  empei-or  difpatch- 
ed  againd  them  Philanthropcnus  and  Libadarius,  two 
officers  of  great  experience  in  war.  The  former 
gained  fome  advantages  over  the  enemy  ;  but  bein"- 
elated  with  his  fucccfs,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaim^ 
c  1  emperor.  This  rebellion,  however,  was  loon  fup- 
prelfcd,  Philantliropenus  being  betrayed  by  his  own 
men  :  but  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  thefe  intef- 
tine  commotions,  not  only  extended  their  dominions 
in  Alia,  but  conquered  moll  of  the  illands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  and  being  mailers  at  fea,  infellcd  the 
coaHs  of  the  empire,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

^  From  this  time  the  Roman  empire  tended  fafl  lo 
diifolution.  After  the  revolt  of  Philanthropcnus,  the 
emperor  could  no  longer  trufl  his  fubjefts,  and  there- 
fore hired  the  Blaifageies  to  affifl  him  :  but  they,  be- 
having in  a  carelefs  manner,  were  firfl  defeated  by 
their  enemies,  and  afterwards  turned  their  arms  a- 
gainfl  thofe  they  came  10  affifl.  He  next  apj  lied  to 
the  Catalans,  who  behaved  in  the  fame  mannt  r  ;  and 
haying  ravaged  the  few  places  left  the  en.peror  in 
A-fia,  returned  into  Europe,  and  called  the  Turks  to 
their  affiflance, 

■I'his  happened  in  the  year  1:92,  and  Mas  the  f.rCt  Their  firft 
appearar.rc  of  the  Turks  in  Eiircpe.     This  c?:terprize,  appearance 
however,  was  unfuccersful.     Having  loaded  rhtmfelves  '"  Europe, 
v/ith  booty,   they  offered  to  depart  quietly  if  they  were 
allowed  a  fafe  palfage,  and  lliipsto  tranlpoii  ihcm  to 
Afia.     To  this  the  emperor,  willing  to  get  rid  of  fuch 
troubkfome  gucfls,  readily  cunfentcd,  and  ordered  the 
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velTels  to  be  got  ready  with  all  poffible  expedition. 
Bat  the  Greek  oflicers  obftrviuj;  tlie  immcfe  booty 
with  which  they  were  loaded,  relolved  to  fall  upon 
them  in  the  night,  and  cut  them  all  off  at  once.  This 
Icheme,  however,  was  not  managed  with  (ach  fecrecy 
but  that  the  Turks  had  notice  of  it,  and  therefore  pre- 
pared for  their  defence.  They  tirfl;  furprifed  a  llrong 
caftle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  fotind  means  to 
acquaint  their  countrymen  in  Alia  with  their  danger- 
ous fituation.  Their  brethren,  enticed  with  the  hopes 
of  booty,  were  not  long  of  coming  to  their  dfiitance  ; 
and  having  crolled  the  Hillcfpont  in  great  numbers, 
ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  making  excurlions  to 
the  very  gates  of  Conftantinople.  At  lall  the  empe- 
ror determined  to  root  them  out ;  and  accordingly 
marched  againll  them  with  all  his  forces,  the  coiuitry 
people  flocking  to  him  from  all  quarters.  The  Turks, 
at  firft  gave  themfelves  over  for  lofi  ;  but  iinding  the 
Greeks  negligent  of  difcipline,  they  attacked  their  ar- 
my unexpecledl)',  utterly  defeated  it,  r.nd  made  th.;u- 
felves  mailers  of  the  camp.  After  this  unexpected  vic- 
tory, they  continued  for  two  years  to  ravage  Thrace  in 
the  mofl  terrible  manner.  At  lafh,  however,  they 
were  defeated  ;  and  being  afterwards  Ihut  up  in  the 
Clierfonefus,  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces  or  takeii. 

Soon  after  new  commotions  took  place  in  this  un- 
happy empire,  of  which  the  Turks  did  not  fail  to  take 
the  advantage.  In  1327  they  made  themfelves  rna- 
fters  of  molt  of  the  cities  on  the  M?;ander ;  and,  a- 
mong  the  reft,  of  the  flrong  and  important  city  of 
Prufa  in  Bithynia.  The  next  year,  however,  Ciho- 
man,  who  may  jultly  be  flyled  the  founder  of  the 
Turkifli  monarchy,  being  dead,  the  ei.iperor  laid  hold 
of  that  opportunity  to  recover  Nice,  and  fome  other 
important  places,  from  the  infields.  But  thefe  were 
lofl  the  year  folIo\ving,  togetljer  with  Abydus  and 
Isiicomedia  :  and  in  1^30  a  peace  was  concluded  upon 
condition  that  they  lliould  keep  all  their  conquells. 
This  peace  they  obferved  no  longer  than  ferved  their 
own  piirpofes  ;  for  new  commotions  breaking  out  in 
the  empire,  they  purfued  their  conquelts,  and  by  the 
year  1357  had  reduced  all  Alia.  They  next  palled  the 
Hellefpont  under  the  condudt  of  Solyman  the  fon,  or 
as  others  will  have  it,  the  brother  of  Orehanes,  the  luc- 
ceflbr  of  Othoman,  and  feized  on  a  ftrong  cafde  on  the 
European  lide.  Soon  after  the  Turkifh  fulran  d'ed,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  Aniurath.  He  extended  the  con- 
quells  of  his  predecelFors,  and  in  a  fliort  time  reduced  all 
Thrace,  making  Adrianople  the  feat  of  his  empire.  A- 
muraih  was  (lain  by  treachery  in  a  little  time  after,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bajazet.  This  prince  gr.':aLly 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  new  conquells.  In  a  Ihort 
time  he  reduced  the  countries  of  Thelfaly,  Macedon, 
Phocis,  Peloponnefus,  Myfia,  and  Bulgaria,  driving 
out  the  defpo;s  or  petty  princes  who  ruled  there.  E- 
lated  with  his  frequent  victories,  he  began  to  look  up- 
on the  Greek  emperor,  to  whom  nothing  was  now 
left  but  the  city  of  Conllantinople  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  as  his  vaflTal.  Accordingly  he  feut  him 
an  arrogant  and  haughty  melfage,  commanding  him  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  fend  his  fon  Manuel  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  military  expeditions.  This  demand 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  comply  with,  but  died  foon 
after  in  the  year  1392. 

Manuel  no  fooner  heard  of  his  father's  death  than 


he  hallened  to  Conftantinople,  without  taking  leave  of   Conllaii- 
the  fultan,  or  acquainting  him  with  the  realons  of  liis  tinopolitan 
fudden  departure.     At  this  bajazet  was  lb  highly  ot-     hiltcry. 
fended,  that  he  palled  with  gnat  expedition   out  of  *~~^ 
Bithynia  into  Thrace,  ravaged  the  tountry  adjoining  Bajaz^et  be- 
to  Conllantinopic,  and  at  lalt  invelled  the  city   itfclt  fieges  Con. 
both  by  fea  and  land.     In  this  extremity  Manuel  had  ftantinople 
recourfe  to  the  wtltcrn  princes  ;  who  lent  him  an  army 
of  130,000  men,    unner  the  command  of  Sigifmund 
king  of  Hungary,  and  Johii  count  of  I>icvers.     But 
though  the  weltcrii  troops  proved  at  lirft   fuccefsiul, 
they  were  in  the  end  defeated  with   great  (laughter 
by  Bajazet,    who    then  returned    to    the   liege    with 
greater  vigour  than  ever.      As   he   found,  however, 
that  the  citizens   were  determined  to  hold  out  to  the 
laft,  he  applied  to  John,  the  fon  of  Manuel's  elder  bro- 
ther, who  had  a  "better  title  to  the  crown  than  Ma- 
nuel himfclf.     With  him  he  cnte:  :-u  into  a  private 
agreement,  by  virtue  of  whicii  Pajazet  was  to  place 
John  upon  the  throne  of  Conftantinople  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  John  v.  as  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Turks, 
and  remove  the  imperial  feat  tc  Peloponnefus,  which 
the  fultan  proniifcd  tc  relinquhh  to  him  and  his  polle- 
rity.     At  the  fame  time  he  ftnt  deputies  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Conllantinople,    oilcring  to   v/ithdraw  his 
army,  and  ceafe  from  further  hoflililieSj  provided  they 
expelled  Manuel  and  placed   John  upon  the  throne. 
This  propofal  ren-t  the  cil)    nito   two   faftions  ;    but 
Manuel  prevented  the  mifchiefs  which  were  ready  to 
enfue,  by  a  voluntar]^  refignation,  upon  condition  that 
he  fiiould   be  allowed  tc  retire   tc  v  hatsver  place  he 
thought  proper  with  his  v.'ife  and  children. 

Vith  this  condition  John  readily  complied  ;  and 
Manuel  having  received  him  into  the  city,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  palace,  fct  fail  for  Venice.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  courts  of  all  the  weflern  prin- 
ces to  folicit  their  affiflancc  againll  the  Turks,  whofc 
povvcr  was  grovv-n  formidable  to  all  Europe.  He  was 
every  where  received  with  the  greaielt  demonflra- 
tions  of  efleem,  and  proniiled  large  li'pplies  ;  all  Chri- 
flendom  being  now  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  in- 
fidels. 

In  the  mean  time  S^jazet  did  not  fail  to  put  John 
in  mind  of  his  promife  ;  but  the  citizens  reluling  to 
comply  witli  fuch  a  fcandalous  treaty,  the  liege  was 
renewed,  and  the  city  adanlted  with  more  fury  than 
ever.     When  it  was  already  reduced  to  the  lall  extre- 
mity, news  were  brought  the  fultan  that  Tamerlane, 
the  vidoricus  Tartar,  having  over-run  all   the   Eaft 
wifh  incredible  celcrit}^,    had    now  turned  his  arms 
againft  the  Turks,  and  was  preparing  to  break  into 
Syria.     Bajazet,  alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened 
him,  raifcd    the  liege  in  great   hafte,  and    advanced       j  ^ 
againll  Tamerlane  with  a  very  numerous  and  well-dif-  He  is  de- 
ciplined  army  ;  but  the  Tartar  totally  defeated  and  took  feated  and 
him  prifoner,afterhavingcut  mo/lof  hismeninpiects:  taken  pri- 
and  thus  Conllajitinople  was  preferved  for  the  prefent.  ^°''"  ''y 

But  this  relief  was  of  ihort  duration.     In  1424  the '^^'"^'■'''°'' 
city  was   again  bclieged  by  Amuraih  II.     The  inha-  AmuVath 
bitants  defended  themfelves  with  great  bravery  ;   but  bcCeges 
mnft  in  the  end  have  fubnJtted,  had  not  the  emperor  t  onllanti- 
prevailed    upon  the  prince  of   Caramania    to  counte.  nople. 
nance  an  inipoftor  and  pretender  to  the  Turkifh  throne.        j  g 
This  obliged  Amurath   to  raifc  the  liege,  and  march  The  fiege 
with  all  his  forces  againll  the  ufurpcr,  whom  he  toon  raifed. 
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reduced.  Having  then  no  other  enemies  to  coatenJ 
wicli,  he  entered  i\Ia:eJon  at  the  head  of  a  ijovverfal 
army  ;  and  having  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near, 
he  took  and  pkiiidered  Thcll'doiiica,  as  he  did  alio 
molt  of  tlie  cities  of  ^'Etolia,  Phocis,  and  Boeotia. 
From  Greece  he  marched  into  Servia  ;  which  country 
he  foon  reduced.  He  next  broke  into  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  belicgcd  th;;  llroag  city 
of  Kelgrade;  but  here  he  met  with  a  vigorous  repulfe, 
no  fewer  than  ij,ooo  Turks  being  (lain  by  the  Chri- 
fliaiis  in  one  liUy,  which  obliged  the  fukan  to  drop  the 
cnterprizc  and  retire. 

In  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated 
John  Hunniades,  who  cut  great  numbers  of  his  men 
in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  rell  to  fly  with  precipita- 
tion. Not  long  after  he  gained  a  Hill  more  complete 
victory  over  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Tranlylv^nia, 
with  the  lofs  of  only  ;.!ooo  of  his  own  men,  whereas 
20,000  of  the  Turks  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  almofl  an  equal  number  in  the  purfuit.  Amurath, 
who  was  then  at  Adrianople,  fent  an  army  into  Tran- 
fylvania  far  more  numerous  than  the  former;  but 
they  v/erc  attended  with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  cut 
off  almoft  to  a  man  by  the  brave  Hungarian.  He 
gained  feveral  other  victories  no  lefs  remarkable  ; 
but  was  at  laic  entirely  deicated  in  1448  ;  and  with 
this  defeat  ended  all  hopes  of  prcfcrving  the  Roman 
empire.  The  unhappy  emperor  was  now  obliged  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  :?oo,ooo  afpers  to  the  fultan  ; 
and  to  yield  up  to  him  fome  Ifrong  holds  which  he 
Hill  held  on  the  Euxine  Gea.  However,  as  he  doubt- 
ed not  but  Amurath  would  foon  attempt  to  become 
mailer  of  the  city  itfelf,  he  renewed  the  union  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  hoping  that  this  would 
induce  the  weflern  princes  to  ailift  him  in  the  defence 
of  tlic  city  aga-n/l  the  Turks.  This  union  produced 
great  difturbances,  which  the  emperor  did  not  long 
furvive,  but  died  in  144S,  leaving  tlie  empire,  now 
confined  within  the  walls  cfConllantinople,  to  his  bro- 
ther Conflantinc. 

Amurath  the  Turkidi  fultan  died  in  14J0,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Moharr.med.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reisin  he  entered  into  an  alliance  widi  Conftan- 
tine,  and  pretended  a  great  defire  to  live  in  friend- 
fhip  with  him  and  the  other  ChrilUan  princes;  but  no 
fooner  had  he  put  an  end  10  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Ibrahim  king  of  Caramania,  than  he 
built  a  ftrong  fort  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Bofpho- 
rus,  oppofite  ti>  another  in  Afia  ;  in  both  of  which  he 
placed  ftrong  garrifons.  Thefe  two  caftles  command- 
ed the  Straits;  and  the  former  being  but  five  miles 
from  the  city,  kept  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up.  This 
foon  produced  a  mifundcrftanding  between  him  and 
the  emperor,  whi"h  ended  in  the  fiege  of  the  city. 
The  fiege  commenced  on  the  fixih  of  April  14?;;. 
I^lohamraed's  nurnerons  forces  covering  the  plains  be- 
fore it  on  the  land-(ide,  and  a  fleet  of  500  fail  block- 
ing it  up  by  fea.  The  emperor,  however,  had  taken 
care  to  ferure  the  haven  in  which  were  three  large 
fliips,  20  fmall  ones,  and  1  great  number  ofc^allevs, 
by  means  of  a  chain  drawn  crofs  the  entrance.  Mo- 
hammed be'Tan  the  fiege  by  planting  batteries  as  ncT 
the  citv  as  he  co  ild,  and  railinq;  mounts  in  feveral  pla- 
ces as  high  as  the  walls  therr.fclves,  whence  the  be- 
fieged  were  incelTantly  galled  with  ihowers  of  arrows. 


He  haJ  in  his  camp  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  prodigious  Conftan- 
fize,  which  is  laid  to  have  carried  a  ball  ot  i^o  pounds  tinop.litau 
weight,  nia<le- of  hard  black  ilone  brought  from  the  .  ^"^"0'-  _ 
Euxnie  Sea.  With  this  vail  piece  the  enemy  made 
feveral  breaches  in  the  walls;  which,  however,  were 
repaired  with  incredible  expedition  by  ilie  btiicgcd. 
But  Mohammed,  the  better  to  carry  on  tlie  liege, 
caufcd  new  levies  to  be  made  throughout  his  extenlive 
dominions,  by  which  his  army  was  foon  iiicreafed  to 
near  400,000  men;  while  the  garrifon  conlilled  only 
of  900  regular  troops,  fh.  6000  Greeks  and  5000 
Genoefc  and  Venetians.  As  the  enemy  continued  to 
batter  the  walls  day  and  night  without  intermiinon,  a 
great  part  of  them  was  at  lall  beaten  down  ;  but  while 
the  Turks  were  bufy  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  in  order 
to  give  the  alfault,  anew  wall  was  built.  This  threw 
the  tyrant  into  a  prodigious  rage,  which  was  greatly 
heightened  when  he  law  his  whole  fleet  worfted  by  five 
fliips,  four  of  which  were  laden  with  corn  from  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  the  others  with  all  manner  of  provifions 
from  the  ille  of  Chios.  Thefe  opened  themfelvcs  a 
way  through  the  whole  Turkifn  ficet  ;  and,  to  the 
inexprelfible  joy  of  the  Chrillians ;  at  lafl  got  fafe  into 
the  harbour.  jgj 

The  Turks  attempted  feveral  times  to  force  the  ha-  He  con- 
ven  ;   but  all  their  ettbrts  proving  incffeftual,   Moliam-  veysScgal- 
med  formed  a  delign  of  conveying  80  galleys  over  land  '^V  "y^'^ 


land  into 
,-  the  haven. 


for  the  fpace  of  eight  miles  into  it.  This  he  accom- 
plilhed  by  means  of  certain  engines,  the  contrivance  of ' 
a  renegado;  and  h.aving  then  either  taken  or  funk  all 
the  lliips  contained  in  it,  he  caufed  a  bridge  to  be  built 
over  it  with  fiirpriling  expedition.  By  this  means  the 
city  wcs  laid  open  to  an  allault  from  that  fide  like- 
wife.  The  place  was  now  alFaulted  on  all  fides ;  and 
Conftantine  being  well  apprifed  that  he  could  not  long 
hold  out  againft  inch  a  mighty  fleet  and  fo  numerous 
an  army,  fent  deputies  to  Mohammed,  offering  to  ac- 
knowledge himfelf  his  vaffal,  by  paying  him  yearly 
what  tribute  he  flionld  think  proper  to  iinpofe,  provi- 
ded lie  raifed  the  fiege  and  withdrew.  The  tyrant 
anfwered  that  he  was  determined  at  all  events  to  be- 
come mafter  of  the  city:  but  if  the  emperor  deliver- 
ed it  up  forthwith,  he  would  yield  up  to  him  Pclopon- 
nefus,  and  other  provinces  to  his  brothers,  which  they 
fiiould  enjoy  peaceably  as  his  friends  and  allies :  but  if 
he  held  out  to  the  lafl  extremity,  and  fuifered  it  to  be 
taken  by  allault,  he  would  put  him  and  the  whole  no- 
bility to  the  fword,  abandon  the  city  to  be  plunder- 
ed by  his  foldiers,  and  carry  the  inhabitants  into  cap- 
tivity. 

This  condition  was  rafhly  rcjec5led  by  the  emperor; 
who  thereby  involved  himfelf  and  all  his  fubjeCts  in  the 
moft  terrible  calamity.     The  fiege  was  renewed  with 
more  vigour  than  ever,  and  continued  till  the  2jth  of       ,, 
May  ;   when  a  report  being  fpread  in  the  Turkilh  camp  a  mutiny 
thai  a  mighty  army  was  advancing  in  full  march  to  the  in  the 
relief  of  the  city  under  the  condue^t  of  the  celebrated  Turkilh 
John  Hunniades,  the  common  foldiers,  feized  with  a '^^''T- 
panic,  bey;an  to  mutiiij',  atid  prefs  Mohammed  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  break  up  the  fiefre.      Nay,  they 
openly  threatened  him  with  death,  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately abandon  the  eu'erpri/e  and  retire  from  before 
the  city,  which  they  drfpiired  of  being  able  to  reduce 
befoi-e  the  arrival  of  the  fiippofcd  fiiccoiirs.     Mobam- 
mcd  was  upon,  the  point  of  complying  with  their  de- 
mand. 
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Conftan-  manJ,  vvberi  he  was  advifcd  by  Zagaii,  a  Turkifli  of- 
tinopolit.111  jicer  of  great  iiitrepkiity,  aiulaii  irrcconcileable  enemy 
hiaiory.  ^  ,-Q  [jj(,  chrilliau  name,  to  give  witliout  lofs  of  time  a 
general  aflault.  To  liiis  he  faid  the  foldiery,  how- 
ever iniitinoas,  would  not  be  averfc,  provided  the  fiil- 
tan  folemuly  prouiifcd  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  pliin- 
dcred  by  them.  As  fach  an  advice  beft  fnited  the  hu- 
mour of  Mohammed,  he  readily  embraced  it ;  ami 
caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  publillicd  throughout  the 
camp,  declaring,  that  he  gave  up  to  his  fjldicrs  all  the 
wealth  of  chat  opijlciit  city,  requiring  to  himfclfoiily 
the  empty  houfcs. 

The   defire  of  plunder  foon  got  the  better  of  that 
fear  which  had  fcizcd  the  Turkilh  army,  and  they  un- 
animoully  defired  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack.     Here- 
upon Conltantine  was  fummoned  for  the   lail  time  to 
deliver  up  the  city,  with  a  promifc  of  his  life  and  li- 
berty ;  but  to  this  he  atifwcred,  that  he  was  unaltcr- 
164       ably  determined  either  to  defend  the  city  or  to  perilli 
A  general   with  it.     The  attack  began  at  three  in   the  morning 
affaultgi-   on  Tuefday  the  29th   of  May  ;  fuch  troops  were  firlt 
''"•  employed  as  the  fultan  valued  Icall,  and  defigned  them 

for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  tire  the  Chrilliins,  who 
made  a  prodigious  havock   of  that   diforderly  multi- 
tude.    After  the  carnjge  had  lafted  fome  hours,  the 
Janizaries  and  other  frelh  troops  advanced  in  good  or- 
der, and  renewed  the  attack  with   incredible  vigour. 
The  Chriftians  fummoning  all  their  courage  and  rcfo- 
lution,  twice   repulfed  the  enemy;  but  being  in  the 
end  quite  fpent,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  ftand 
their    ground;    fo  that  the   enemy  in  feveral  places 
broke  into  the  chy.     In  the  mean  time  Julliniani,  the 
commander   of  the   Genocfe   and    a    feleft    body   of 
Greeks,    having  received  two   wounds,    one   in  tlie 
thigh  and  tlie  other  in  the  hand,  was  fo  dilheartened, 
that  he  ciufed  himfeif  tobe  conveyed  to  Galata,  where 
he  fom  after  died  of  grief.     His  men,    difmaycd  at 
^f         the  fudden  flight  of  their  general,  immediately  quitted 
Bravery  of  their  ports  and   iled  in    the  utmofl  confufion.     How- 
theempe-    ever  the  emperor,  attended  with  a  few  of  the  moft  re- 
ror.  folutc  among  the  nobility,  flill  kept  his  poft,  flriving 

v/ith  unparalleled  refokilion  to  oppofe  the  multitude 
of  barbarians  that  now  broke  in  from  every  quarter. 
But  beiag  in  the  end  overpowered  with  rumljers,  and 
feeing  all  his  friends  lie  dead  on  the  ground,  "  What ! 
(cried  he  aloud)  is  there  no  Chrillian  left  alive  to  (Irike 
off  my  head  I"  He  had  fcarce  uttered  thefe  words, 
when  one  of  the  enemy,  not  knowing  him,  gave  him 
,f  a  deep  cut  acrofs  the  face  with  his  fabre  ;  and  at  the 
Heiskil-  fame  time,  another  coming  behind  him,  with  a  blow 
ori  the  back  part  of  his  head  laid  him  dead  on  the 
ground.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  few 
Chriftians  that  v/ere  Ict't  alive  betook  theuiftlves  to 
flight;  and  the  Turks,  meeting  with  no  further  oppo- 
fition,  entered  the  city,  which  they  filled  with  blood 


led. 
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and  die  in-  and  fiaughter.  They  gave  no  quarter,  but  put  all  they 
habitants  met  to  the  fword,  without  diflindion.  Many  thou- 
maffacred.  ^^^^j^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^  -^^  ^^^  church  of  St  Sophia,  but  they 
were  allmailacred  in  their  afylum  by  the  enraged  bar- 
barians; who,  prompted  by  their  natural  cruelty,  the 
defire  of  revenge,  and  love  of  booty,  fpared  no  place 
nor  perfon.  Moll:  of  the  nobility  were,  by  the  fultan's 
orders,  cut  off,  and  the  rcfl  kept  for  purpofes  more 
grevious  than  death  itfelf.  Many  of  the  inliabitants, 
among  v/hom  were  fome  men  of  great  learning,  found 
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means  to  make  their  efcape  while  the  Turks  were  bii-  Coiiflr.n- 
ficd  in  plundering  the  city.     Thefe  embarking  on  jive  tinopolitan 
Ihips  then  in  the  harbour,  arrived  fafe  in  Italy  ;  where,  ^  hiaory.  ^ 
with  the  Itudy  of  the  Greek  tongue,  they  revived  the 
liberal  fciences,  which  had  long  been  neglefted  in  the 
%\'eft.     After  the  expiration  of  three  days,  hioham- 
raed  commanded  his  foidiers  to  forbear  all  further  ho- 
Ililities  on  pain  of  death ;  and  then  put  an  end  to  as 
cruel  a  pillage  and  matfacre  as  any  mentioned  in  hi- 
ftory.     The  next  day  he  made  his  public  and  trium- 
phal entry  into   Conllantinople,  and  chofe  it  for  the 
ieat  of  the  Turkilli  empire,  which  it  has  continued  to 
be  ever  fince.  168 

This  city  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Ifla/z.fo/,  and  Prefent 
by  the  Crtcks  I  ft  ampoli  ov  Staifipoli.  It  is  ieated  at"."'-^"^ 
the  eaflern  extremity  of  Romania,  on  afmall  neck  of"^'*^' 
land  which  advances  towards  Natolia,  iron)  which  it 
is  feparated  by  a  channel  ofamilein  breadth.  The 
fea  of  Marmora  wailies  its  walls  on  the  fouth,  and  a 
gulph  of  the  channel  of  Confl;antinoplc  docs  the  fame 
on  the  north.  It  is  delightfully  fituattd  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  from  whence  it  is  fup- 
plied  with  all  necelfaries.  The  grand  fcignior's  pa- 
lace, called  the  iSi.';-^^//t),  is  feared  on  tlie  fea-lide,  and 
is  furrounded  with  walls  flanked  with  tow  crs,  and  fe- 
parated from  the  city  by  canals.  It  is  faid  the  harbour 
will  eafily  hold  1200  fhips.  The  number  of  houfes 
muft  needs  be  prodigious,  lince  one  fire  has  burnt 
down  30,000  in  a  day,  without  greatly  changing  the 
afpeft  of  the  city.  However,  in  gential,  they  arc 
but  mean,  cfpecially  on  the  outflde,  where  there  are 
icw  or  no  windows  ;  and  the  Ilreets  bting  narrow, 
gives  them  a  melancholy  look.  They  reckon  that 
there  are  ^770  Ilreets,  fuiall  and  great,  but  they  are 
feldom  or  never  clean;  and  the  people  are  infefled 
with  the  plague  aln.olt  every  year.  The  inhabitairts 
are  half  Turks,  two- thirds  01  tht  other  half  Chi  iftians, 
and  the  refl  Jews.  Here  arc  a  great  nun  be  r  of  an- 
cient monuments  Hill  remaining  and  particularly  the 
fuperb  temple  of  Sophia,  w^hich  is  turned  into  a  mofqiie, 
and  far  furpaffes  all  the  reh.  The  ttreet  called  y^Jri' 
anopli  is  the  lorgeil  and  brcadeft  in  ihe  cify  ;  and  the 
bazars,  or  bezefleins,  are  the  markets  fcr  felling  all 
forts  of  merchardizc.  Theoldand  the  1  cv  are  preitj 
near  each  other:  and  are  Inige  fqnarc  buiiiiings,  co- 
vered with  domes,  and  fiipported  by  arches  .-nd  pila- 
llcrs.  The  new  is  the  beft,  and  cor  tains  all  forts  of 
goods  which  are  there  expofed  to  fale.  The  market 
for  flaves,  ofbothfcxes,  is  not  far  off;  and  the  Jews 
are  the  principal  merchants,  who  bring  them  here  to 
be  fold.  There  area  great  number  of  )oiing  girls 
brought  from  Hungary,  Greece,  Candia,  Ruflia,  Min- 
i^relia,  and  Georgia,  for  the  fervice  of  the  Turks, 
w  ho  generally  buy  them  for  thcirferaglios.  The  great 
fquare,  near  the  niofque  of  fultan  tiajazet,  is  thcplacc 
for  public  diverfions,  where  the  jugglers  and  mounte- 
banks play  a  great  variety  of  tricks.  The  circumfe- 
rence of  this  city  is  liy  fome  faid  to  be  15  miles,  and 
by  Mr  Tournefort  23  miles;  to  which  if  we  add  the 
fubiu'bs,  it  may  be  34  miles  in  compafs.  The  fuburb 
called  Pcra  is  charmingly  lituated  ;  and  is  the  place 
where  the  .imbaflltdors  of  England,  France,  Venice, 
and  Holland,  refide.  This  city  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle  ;  and  as  the  ground  rifes  gradually,  there  is 
a  view  of  the  whole  town  from  the  fea.     The  public 
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b.iildiiig.i,  f"'-'"  '""s  the  pa'.iccs,  the  raofq:ics,  bagnios, 
and  ciraTanfarics  fur  t!ic  cmcruiiv.nciu  of  i>r?.:igeis, 
ai-cn-.-iny  ol'thcm  very  inaguinccut.  K.  Lout.  2').  3o. 
N.  Lnt.  41.  4. 

CONSTAT,  inlaw,  the  nar;ie  ofa  ccriificatcvhich 
the  clerk  of  the  pipe  aiul  auiiitors  of  the  exchci^ucr 
ii-ake  at  the  rsipcll  of  any  pcrfouwho  intcntis  to  plraj 
or  move  in  that  court  for  the  difcharge  of  any  thing  ; 
and  the  effect  of  it  is,  the  certifying  what  does  cor-.Siur-: 
upon  record  touching  the  matter  in  qncftion. — A  con- 
ftat  is  held  to  be  fuperior  to  a  ccrtilicate  ;  bccanie  this 
may  err  or  failin  its  contents  ;  that  cannot,  asccrtii'y- 
ing  ;;othing  but  whit  is  evident  iips.i  record. 

Aifo  the  cxcmplirication  under  the  great  feal  of  the 
inrol-.nento:  any  Icttcrs-patenr  is  called  a  coyijiut. 

CO.NSTELLATION,  in  aftronomy,  a  fyffem  of 
fcvcral  ftars  :hat  are  feen  in  the  heavens  near  to  one 
another,  Allrononiers  not  only  mark  ont  the  liars, 
but,  that  they  nay  belter  bring  them  into  order,  they 
dillinguifn  them  by  their  fitnation  and  pofiticn  in  rc- 
fpeft  to  each  other  ;  and  therefore  they  dill ribute 
them  into  aflerifms  or  coulfcllaiions,  allowing  feveral 
liars  to  make  up  one  conftellation :  and  for  the  better 
diflingiiiifiing  and  obferving  them,  they  reduce  the 
conftcllations  to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men,  bulls, 
bears,  &c. ;  or  to  the  images  of  fomc  things  known,  as 
ofacrovvn,  a  harp,  abalance.  Sec;  or  give  them  the 
names  of  thofe  whofe  memories,  in  coniidciaiion  of 
fomc  notable  exploit,  they  had  a  mind  to  tranfmit  to 
future  ages. 

The  diviiion  oi"  the  ftars  by  images  and  figures  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  feems  to  be  as  old  as  art ronomy 
itfelf :  for  in  the  moll  ancient  book  of  Job,  Orion, 
Arftnrns,  and  the  Pleiades,  are  mentioned  ;  and  wc 
meet  with  tiie  names  of  many  of  the  conftellations  in 
the  writings  of  the  firll  poets,   Homer  and  Hcliod. 

The  ancients,  in  their  diviiion  of  the  firmament, 
took  in  only  fo  much  as  came  under  their  notice,  dif- 
tributing  it  into  4S  conflellations  ;  but  the  modern 
iftronomers  comprehend  \.\\z  whole  Harry  firnianent, 
dividing  it  into  three  regions.  See  Astronomv- 
hidex. 

CONSTERNATION  is  defined  by  ethical  writers 
to  be  an  exccfs  of  horror,  owing  to  the  ill  government 
of  our  admiration  and  fear:  or  fuch  an  immoderate 
degree  of  fear  as  confounds  the  faculties,  and  incapa- 
citates a  perfon  for  confultation  and  execution. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  medicine,  ahardncfs  of  the 
belly,  with  great  cortivei'.cfs.     See  Costiven'ess. 

CONSTITUENT  p.art,  in  phyliology,  an  elfcn- 
lial  part  in  the  compolition  of  any  thing,  differing 
little  from  what  is  otherwife  called  elcijunt  or  prin- 
xiple. 

CONSTITUTION,  in  matters  of  policy,  lignifies 
the  form  of  government  eftablilhcd  in  any  country  or 
lci)igdom. 

Coxsr  ITUTTON  alfodenotcs  an  ordinance,  deciaon, 
regulation,  or  law,   made  by  authority  of  any  fuperior, 
■cccleliaftical  or  civil. 
Vol.  V. 


Ap^'piOikal  Co^-xr/ruriox'-;  a  colliclinn  of  regi !.:-   fcufilni. 
tions  attributed  to  the  apollks,  aud  fipjxfcd  10  l-ave      ''"•"■ 
been  collected  by  St  Clement,  u'hofc  nr.inc  tliey  like-  "" — " — ^ 
wife  bcir. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  houevcr,  that  ihcv  arc 
fpinious,  and  tliat  St  Clcuunt  had  no  hand  in  I'htm. 
They  appeared  tirll  in  the  4ih  age,  l?nt  have  been 
much  changed  and  corrupted  fnlcc  that  time.  They 
are  divided  into  eight  books,  conlilting  of  a  great 
number  of  rules  and  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  of 
Chrilliaiis,  and  particularly  the  ceremonies  ai:d  dif- 
cip'ine  of  the  church.  Mr  Whiiton,  in  oppolition  t'l 
tiie  general  opinion,  aliens  them  to  be  a  part  of  ti'e 
facred  writing,  dictated  by  the  apofllts  in  iheir  meet- 
ings, and  written  down  from  their  ou  n  n;outh  by  St 
Clement ;  and  intended  as  a  fupplcmcnt  to  the  Ncvr 
Tellanitnt,  or  raiher  as  a  fyflein  of  Cliriilian  ('..ith, 
and  polity.  The  reafon  why  the  Coniiituiious  arc 
fufpecfed  by  the  ortiiodox,  and  perhaps  tlie  re^ifon  ai- 
f  1  why  their  gemiincncfs  is  dcicudej  by  Mr  \V  hillon, 
is,  that  they  fccm  to  i'avour  Ariaiiifm. 

CoN'sTtTUTioN,  in  a  phylical  fenfc,  fignitics  tl:c 
particular  tempcratLirc  of  the  body. 

It  is  curious  to  obfcrve,  fays  Dr  Percival,  thercvc- 
luticn  which  hath  taken  place,  within  this  century,  iu 
the  conflitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Inflam- 
matory difeafes  more  rarely  occur,  and,  in  general, 
arc  much  lefs  rapid  and  violent  in  their  progrefs  thau 
formerly  (a)  ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  ilic  fame  antiphlogi- 
flic  method  of  cure  that  was  prai^ifcd  with  i'uccefs  100 
years  ago.  The  experienced  Sydenham  makes  40 
ounces  of  blood  the  mean  riuantiiy  to  be  drawn  in  the 
acute  rheumatifm  ;  whercis  this  difcafe,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  London  hnfpitals,  will  not  bear  above  half 
that  evacnaiion.  Vernal  intennittents  arc  frequently 
cured  by  a  vomit  and  the  bark,  without  vcncfeftion  ; 
wjiicli  is  a  proof  that  at  prefent  they  are  accompanied 
v.ith  fewer  fymptor.is  of  inflammation  than  they  were 
wont  to  be.  This  advantageous  change,  liowever,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introdudion  of  a 
numerous  clafs  of  nervous  ailments,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unknown  to  our  anceilors  ;  but  which  now  prevail 
univerfally,  and  arc  complicated  willi  alm.oA  every  o- 
ther  dillemper.  The  bodies  of  men  are  enfeebled 
and  enervated ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  obferve 
very  high  degrees  of  irritability,  imder  the  external 
appearance  of  great  flrengtli  and  roburtncfs.  The 
hypochondria,  paifies,  cachexies,  dropfies,  andalltliofe 
difeafes  which  arife  from  laxity  and  debility,  are  in 
our  days  endemic  every  where;  and  the  hyflcrics, 
which  ufed  to  be  peculiar  to  ihc  v,-omen,  as  tlie  name 
itfelf  indicates,  now  attack  both  fexes  indifcriminate- 
ly.  It  is  evident  that  fo  great  u  revolution  could  not 
be  efFeJled  without  a  concurrence  of  many  canfes  ;  but 
amongft  thefe  (according  to  Dr  Percival),  the  pre- 
fent general  ufe  often*  holds  the  firft  and  principal  •£«  r<-, 
rank.  The  fecond  place  may  perhaps  be  allowed  10 
e.\cefs  in  fpirituous  liquors.  This  pernicious  cup.om, 
in  many  inftanccs  at  leaft,  ovvcs  its  rife  to  the  former, 
?   B  which. 


(a)  The  decreafe  in  the  violence  of  ijjtlaraniatory  difeafes  may  perhaps  in  part  be  afcribed  to  the  prefent 
improved  method  of  treating  them.     Moderate  evaciations,  cool  air,  accfcent  diet,  and  the  liberal  ufc  of  fa- 
line  and  antimonial  medicines,  are  better  adapted  to  check  the  progrefs  of  fevers,  than  copious  bleedings,  fli 
mulating  purgatives,  and.profufe  fwcats  excited  by  thcriaca  and  mitliridate. 
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Confualia. 


Conftriflor  whi:lj,  by  the  lownefs  and  depreffiou  of  (pirits  it  oc- 
i  _  cad.nis,  renders  it  almoft  neccilary  to  have  recourfc  to 
f'jniething  cordial  and  cxhilaratiiiir.  And  hence  pro- 
ceed ihofe  odious  and  diigracel'ul  habits  of  inicnipe- 
ra  ice,  with  which  many  of  the  fofteri'exare  now,  alas  ! 
ch-ir-^cable. 

CONSTRICTOR,  an  appellation  given  to  fcveral 
muf:les,  on  acconut  of  their  conlhinging  or  clofing 
fonic  of  the  orifices  of  the  body. 

CONSTRICTION,  in  geometry,  is  the  drawing 
fiicli  lines,  futh  a  fignre,  &c.  as  are  previouily  necel- 
fary  for  making  my  dcmonftration  appear  more  plain 
and  undeniable. 

CoxSTRUCTiox  of  Equations.      See  Equations. 
Construction,  in  grammar;  lyntax,  or  the  ar- 
ran^^ing  and  connecting   the  words  of  a  fentence  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  langnnge.     Ste  Graiimak, 
and  La\g  L'AGE. 

Thecoiulnii-iioa  is  generally  more  iiniple,  eafy,  and 
direct,  in  the  modern  tongaes  than  in  the  ancient: 
we  have  very  few  of  thofe  invcrlions  which  occalinn 
fo  mnch  embirralFment  and  obfciirity  in  the  Latiii ; 
our  thoughts  are  ufually  delivered  in  the  lame  order 
wherein  the  imagination  conceives  them  :  the  nomina- 
tive cafe,  for  inllance,  always  precedes  the  verb,  and 
the  verb  ;,oe5  before  the  oblique  cafes  it  governs. 

The  Grecl<s  and  Latins,  ftl.  St.  Kvrcnvintobferves, 
ufually  end  their  periods,  where,  in  good  fenfe  and 
reafon,  they  ihoiild  have  bcgnn  ;  and  the  elegance  of 
their.Iaigiiage  con  lifts,  in  fome  nieaftire,  in  this  capri- 
cious arrangement,  or  rather  in  this  tranfpofal  and  dif- 
erder  of  the  words.     See  Languagf. 

Coxsriiucrrox  of  Statutes,  among  lawyers.  See  Law, 
Part  li.  no  ^9. 

CONSUALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  which  were 
held  among  the  an-icnts,  in  horiourof  the  god  Confus 
i.  e.  Nepinne  ;  diifcrent  from  thole  other  fealls  ut  tlie 
famed'jity  called  \'ep;uiialia.  They  were  introduced 
with  a  magnificent  cavalcade,  or  procclfion  on  hoife- 
back;  becaufc  Neptune  wr.s  reputed  to  have  tirft 
taught  men  the  ufe  of  hones  ;  whence  his  furname  of 
'ivrTio;,  Eqrieflris. 

Evander  is  faid  to  have  hr(>  inRitntcd  this  feaft :  it 
was  re-e(btbl''htd  by  Romulas,  under  the  name  of 
Coi'.fns ;  beeaufe  it  was  lorae  god  under  the  denoniina- 
liou  of  Confus,  thar  figgefted  to  him  the  rape  of  the 
Sibines.  It  is  faid,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  this 
rape  that  he  made  that  eftabliihmcnt.  This,  however, 
is  certain,  tha:  it  was  to  this  feaft  all  his  neighbours 
were  invited;  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  folem- 
nities  and  facrifi.cs,  he  fci/.ed  the  women.  To  draw 
the  greater  concourfe  of  people,  he  gave  out,  that  he 
had  found  an  altar  hid  un.ier  ground,  which  he  in- 
tended t)  coiifecrate,  with  facrilices  to  the  god  to 
whom  it  had  been  originally  erefted.  Thofe  who  take 
upon  them  10  explain  the  myftcrics  of  the  hcaihen 
theology,  fay,  th.it  the  altar  hid  under  ground,  is  a 
fy  nb'd  of  liie  fecret  delign  of  Romulus  to  feize  his 
neighbours  '.vi>  ps. 

The  confua'ia   were  of  the  number  of  feafts  called 

facred  ;  as  being  conff^ratcd  toadivinity Origmall/ 

thev  were  not  diftinguiOied  from  thofe  of  the  Circus  : 
whence  it  is,  ihat  Valerius  ^'aximus  fays,  that  the 
rape  of  the  Sabincs  was  effcded  at  the  games  of  the 
Circus. 


Plutarch  obferves,  that  during  the  days  of  thisfo- 
lemnity,  horfes  and  alfes  were  leit  at  reft,  and  were 
drell'cd  up  with  crowns,  &c.  on  account  of  its  being 
the  lead  of  Nepiunus  Equcllris. —  Feflus  fays,  the  ca- 
valcade was  performed  with  mules;  it  being  an  opi- 
nion, that  this  was  the  liill  animal  ufcd  to  draw  the 
car. 

Servius  gives  us  to  nuderftand,  that  the  confualia 
fell  on  the  13th  of  Aiiguft  ;  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Romulus,  places  them  on  the  i8th,  and  the  old  Ro- 
man calendar  on  the  21ft  of  that  month. 

CONSUBb'T/\NTlAL,  in  theology,  a  term  of 
like  import  wilh  co-cifential  ;  denoting  ibmelliing  of 
the  fame  fubftance  wilh  another.  The  orthodox  be- 
lieve the  Son  of  God  10  be  confubftantial  w  iih  the  fa- 
ther. 

T  he  term  o/^ostr/os,  co:ifubj:antial,  was  firft  adopted  by 
the  fathers  of  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Nice,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  ortliodox  doctrine  tlic  more  precifely,  and  to 
(erve  as  a  barrier  and  precaution  .againft  the  errors  and 
fubtleties  ot  tlie  Arians  ;  who  owned  every  thing  ex- 
cepting the  confubftantiality. 

The  Arians  allowed,  that  the  word  was  God,  as 
having  been  made  God  ;  but  they  denied  that  he  was 
the  fame  God,  and  of  the  fame  fubftance  wilh  the  Fa- 
ther :  accordingly  they  exerted  themfclves  to  the  ut- 
moft  to  abolilii  the  ufe  of  the  word.  The  emperor 
Coultantine  ufcd  all  his  authority  with  the  bilhops  to 
have  it  expunged  out  of  the  fymbols  ;  but  it  ftill 
m  lintained  itlclf,  and  is  at  this  day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
dirtinguilhing  criterion  between  an  Athanalian  and  an 
Arian. 

Sandius  will  have  it,  that  the  word  confubflantial 
was  unknown  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  ;  but 
it  is  certain  It  had  been  before  propofed  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Antiich,  wherein  Paulas  Samofatcnus  had  been 
condemned ,  though  it  had  there  the  fortune  to  be 
reic.tcd.  Curcellasus,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains, 
that  it  was  an  innovaiion  in  dodlrine  in  the  council  of 
Nice,  to  admit  an  exprefhon,  the  ufe  whereof  had 
been  abolifliedby  the  council  of  Antioch. 

According  to  St  Athanalius,  the  wrd  confubftan- 
tial was  only  condemned  in  the  council  of  Antioch, 
inafmuch  as  it  implied  the  idea  of  a  prc-exiftent  mat- 
ter, prior  to  the  things  formed  thereof:  now,  in  this 
fcnfi",  it  is  certain,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not 
confubftantial,  there  having  been  no  pre-exiftcnt  mat- 
ter. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a  tenet  of  the  Lu- 
iheran  church  with  regard  10  the  manner  of  the  change 
made  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharift.  The  di- 
vines of  that  profeffion  maintain,  that  after  confccra- 
tion,  the  body  and  blooil  of  our  Saviour  are  fubftan- 
tially  prefent,  together  with  the  fubftance  of  the  bread 
and  wine,  which  is  called  confubllantiation,  or  impa- 
na.iou. 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magiftr?.te  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, invefted  witli  regal  authority  forthefpace 
ofonrycar.  They  were  two  in  number,  called  confuls 
a  coiipiii'udo,  and  a.inually  chofcn  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. The  two  fiiil  confuls  were  L.  Tun.  Brutus,  and 
L.  Tarqiiinius  CoUa'inus,  chofenin  the  year  of  Rome 
244,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  tirft 
times  of  the  republic  the  twoconluls  were  always  cho- 
fen  from  Patrician  families  or  noblemen,  but  ilie  peo- 
ple 
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€onful.    pie  obtained  the  privilege  in  the  year  of  Ror.ic  3SS, 

' •^ '  of  cltding  one  ol  tiic  couUils  iVom  their  own  hotly, 

and  fometimcs  both  were  plebeians.  The  fir(t  conlul 
among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Scxtiiis.  It  was  required 
that  every  candiibiie  for  tlie  confidlhip  lltoiild  be  43 
years  of  age,  called  i;g}timiim  timpus.  ile  was  ilways 
to  appear  at  the  election  as  a  private  man  wiilKHit  a 
retinue,  and  it  was  reqiiiiite  before  he  canvalicd  lor 
the  office  to  have  difcliargcd  the  fnnifbions  of  qua-'ltor, 
edile,  and  prastor.  Somtiimcs  thei'c  qualirications 
were  difregarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was  made  a  confiil 
in  his  23d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his  24th.  Young  Wa- 
rius,  Pompey,  and  Auguihis,  were  alio  under  the  pro- 
per age  when  they  were  inverted  with  the  office,  and 
Pompey  had  never  been  q  laeftor  or  praetor.  The  pow- 
er of  the  confuls  was  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no 
fjperior  but  the  gods  and  the  laws  ;  bat  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  oface  their  couduft  was  minutely  fcru- 
tini/.ed  by  the  people,  and  milbehaviour  was  often  pu- 
niihed  by  the  laws.  The  badge  of  their  office  was 
the  prictiKta,  a  robe  fringed  with  purple,  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  toga  piEla  or  pahnuta.  They  were 
preceded  by  12  liccors  carrying  i\\c  fafces  or  bandies  of 
iticks,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe.  The 
axe,  as  being  the  characT:erifi;ic  rather  of  tyranny  than 
of  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  Ja/crs  by  Vale- 
rius Poplicola,  but  it  was  rcllored  by  his  fucccffiir. 
They  took  it  by  turns  monthly  to  be  preceded  by  the 
lictors  while  at  Rome,  left  the  appearance  of  two  per- 
fons  with  the  badges  of  royal  authority  (hould  raife 
apprehenlions  in  the  multitude.  W  hile  one  appeared 
publicly  in  ftate,  only  a  crier  walked  before  the  other, 
and  the  liiftors  followed  behind  without  the  fafces. 
Their  authority  was  equal  ;  yet  the  Valerian  law  gave 
the  right  of  priority  to  the  older,  and  the  Julian  law 
to  him  who  had  moft  children  ;  and  he  was  generally 
czWeA  conpil  major  or  prior.  As  their  power  was  ab- 
folute,  they  prefided  over  the  fenate,  and  could  con- 
Tcne  and  difmifs  it  at  pleafure.  The  fenators  were 
their  counfcUors  ;  and  among  the  Romans  the  manner 
of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  name  o(  the  con- 
fujs,  and  by  M.  Ttill.  Cicerone  ef  L.  Antonio  Confulihtu, 
for  inftance,  the  year  of  Rome  6S9  was  always  under- 
ftood.  This  cuflom  lifted  from  the  year  of  Rome  244 
till  the  1294,  or  ?4ill  year  of  the  Chriftian  era.  In 
ptiblic  affemblics  the  confuls  fat  in  ivory  chairs,  and 
held  in  their  hand  an  ivory  wand  called  fcip'io  elnrtieus, 
v/hicli  had  an  eagle  on  its  top  as  a  fign  of  dignity  and 
power.  When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  were  to  prefide  during  their  conful- 
fiiip,  they  went  to  the  capiiol  to  offer  their  pi'ayers  to 
the  gods,  and  intrcat  them  to  prOiecT:  the  republic ; 
after  this  they  departed  from  the  city  arrayed  in  their 
military  drefs  and  preceded  by  the  lic";ors.  Sometimes 
the  provinces  were  athgned  them  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  fenators.  At 
their  departure  they  were  provided  by  the  ftate  with 
wh.atever  was  rcquifite  diiring  their  expedition.  In 
their  provinces  they  were  both  attended  by  the  12  lic- 
tors, and  equally  inverted  with  regal  authority.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  return  to  Home  without  the 
fpccial  command  of  the  fenate  ;  and  they  always  re- 
mained in  the  province  till  the  arrival  of  their  fuccef- 
for.     At  their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 


folemnly  protcftcd  that  they    had  done  nothing  agairft    Conful 
the  laws  or  inttrcll  of  their  country,    but  iuii    laith-  il 

fully  and  diligently  endeavoured  to  promote  the  great-  \  °""g""'- 
ncfs  and  welfare  of  the  ftate.  No  man  tould  be  ton- 
ful  two  following  years  ,  }ct  this  inftiluiiou  waslomc- 
timcs  broken,  and  we  fiiid  Aiarius  rc-elci..cd  coiili'l 
alter  the  expiration  of  his  oiiicc  during  tlic  Ciiiibiiati 
\var.  1  he  ofiice  of  conful,  fo  digiiined  d'.:ring  (he 
times  of  the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  liilt  un- 
der the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  authority 
but  the  ufelefs  enfigiis  of  original  digjiity.  Lven  the 
durationof  the  office,  w  hich  was  originally  annua!,  was 
reduced  to  two  or  three  months  by  j.  Caviar;  but  they 
who  were  admitted  on  the  firll  of  January  denomina- 
ted the  year,  and  were  called  ordi/uvii.  Their  fucref- 
fors  during  the  year  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
fnjfe&i.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of 
the  confuUhip  ;  and  the  emperor  Conuroiius  ii  ade  no 
Icfs  than  25  confuls  in  one  year.  Conltaniint:  the 
Great  renewed  the  original  inititution,  and  pem.ittcd 
them  to  be  a  \\  hole  year  in  ofiicc. 

Consul,  at  prelent,  is  an  ufficer  eftablilhed  by  vir- 
tue of  a  commillion  from  a  king  01  Halt,  in  ail  fo- 
reign countries  of  any  cimliderable  trade,  to  facilitate 
and  difpatch  bulinefs,  and  proteft  the  merchants  of 
the  nation.  The  Englini  confuls  are  to  kctp  up  a 
correfpondence  wiih  the  minifters  of  P^ngiand  rtliding 
in  the  courts  whereon  their  confiilate  depends.  Thty 
are  to  fupport  the  commerce  and  the  interert  of  the 
nation;  to  difpofe  of  the  funis  gi\en  and  the  prefcnls 
made  to  the  lords  and  principals  of  places,  to  obiain 
their  protection,  and  prevent  the  infults  of  the  natives 
on  the  merchants  of  the  nation. 

CONSUMMATION,  the  end,  period,  or  comple- 
tion of  any  work.  Thus,  we  fay,  the  co)ifu7in!:at:on  of 
all  things,  meaning  the  end  of  the  world.  By  the  in- 
carnation, all  the  prophecies  are  faid  to  be  cov.fi:',:imatcd. 
See  Prophecy,  and  Accomplishment. 

CossvMMATioK  of  Marriage,  denotes  the  lartaiTt  of 
marriage,  which  makes  its  acccmplifl'ment ;  or  the 
mort  intimate  union  between  the  married  pair,  &c. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine,  a  \Aord  of  very 
extcnlivc  fignihcaiion,  implies  all  diforders  that  bring 
any  decay  or  wafte  upon  the  conrtitulion  ;  but  is  moil 
commonly  ufed  for  the  phthifs  pnbnonalis.  See  Medi- 
cine-///jt'A-. 

CoNsuMPTioM,  in  farriery.  See  Farrier  v,  §  viii. 

CONSUS,  the  jiagan  god  ofconnfel.  P7c  had  an 
altar  under  ground  in  the  great  circus  at  Rome,  to 
Ihow  that  counfel  ought  to  be  kept  fecret.  Sec  Con- 
EUAIIA. 

CONTACT,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  or  boily,  is 
made  to  touch  another  ;  and  the  parts  that  do  thus 
touch  are  called  \\\z  points  or  places  cfixi.taft. 

CONTAGION,  in  phyllc,  the  communicating  •••. 
difeafe  from  one  body  to  another.  In  fome  difeafcs 
it  is  only  effeded  by  an  immediate  conts<'t  or  touch, 
as  the  venom  of  the  pox  ;  in  others  it  is  conveyed  by 
infected  cloihes,  as  the  iich  ;  and  in  others  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  tranfmitted  through  the  air  at  a  conli.'er- 
able  diliance,  by  means  of  rteams  or  dfluvia  ex'piring 
from  the  fick,  as  in  the  plague  and  other  ptPiltrtial 
diforders,  in  which  cafe  the  air  is  faid  to  be  contagious, 
though  this  has  been  difputcd. 
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CONTEMPLATION,  an  aft  of  ihe  m'md,  where- 
by it  aj'plies  UftU"  to  coniider  and  reflect  upon  ihe 
works  of  God,  nature,  &c. 

CONTEMPORARY,  or  CoTF.MroRARY,  a  per- 
Ibn  or  thing  that  cxiltcd  in  the  fame  age  witli  another. 
Thus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Arillophanes,  were  con- 
temporaries. 

CONTEMPT,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  the  aa  of  de- 
fpifing,  or  the  Hate  of  being  defpifcd. 

Contempt,  in  la%-,  is  a  difubcdience  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  a  court,  which  hath  power  to  pnniih  fach 
oftence  ;  and  as  this  is  fometiaies  a  greater,  and  fjnie- 
linies  a  lelfer  oiTcnce,  fo  it  is  piuiilhcd  with  greater 
or  kf3  p;iniih:r.ent,  by  fine,  a:id  fjinetinics  by  inipii- 
fonnicr.t. 

CONTENT,  in  geometry,  the  area  or  quantity  of 
matter  or  fpace  included  in  certain  bounds. 

CONTESSA,  a  part-town,  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  fituaied  on  a  bay  of  the 
Archipelago,  about  200  miles  well  of  Conltantinople. 
E.  Lcng.  2J.  o.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

CONTEXT,  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part 
of  fcriptureor  other  writing  v.hich  lies  about  the  text, 
before  or  after  it,  or  both.  To  take  the  full  and  ge- 
nuine fcnfe  of  the  text,  the  context  Ih.oald  be  regard- 
ed. 

CONTEXTURE,  a  word  fretjently  ufcd  ia  fpcak- 
ing  btith  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art  ;  and  deno- 
ting the  difpolition  and  union  of  the  conflituent  parts 
with  rcfped  to  one  another. 

CON  n,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  wiili  the 
title  of  a  principality,  it  is  fcated  on  the  river  Seille, 
in  E.  Long.  2.  17.  N.  Lat.  ^^9.  5^;. 

CONTIGUITY,  in  geometry,  is  when  the  furfacc 
of  one  body  touches  that  of  another. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a  relative  term  underftood  of 
things  difpofcd  fo  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their 
furfaces  or  touch.  The  houlcs  in  ancient  Rome  were 
not  contiguous  as  ours  arc,  but  all  infulated. 

CONTINENCE,  in  ethics,  a  moral  virtue,  by 
which  we  refill  concupifcence.  It  Ihould  fccm  that 
there  is  this  dillinclionbetwecn  challity  and  continence, 
in  that  it  requires  no  effort  to  be  challc,  which  refulis 
from  conflitution  ;  whereas  continence  appears  10  be 
ihc  co.ifequcncc  of  a  vi>a;ory  gained  over  ourfelvcs. 
The  verb  co;itii:eye,  in  tlie  Latin,  iigflities  "  to  re- 
llrain."  The  term,  however,  is  moll  nfually  applied 
!o  men  ;   as  c/My?/>j'  is  to  wonien.     See  Chastity. 

Continence  is  a  virtue  that  makes  but  an  inconllJer- 
ablc  figure  in  our  days.  However,  we  ought  not  to 
lofe  our  ideas  of  things,  though  v.c  have  debauched 
our  true  relifli  in  our  praftice  :  for,  after  all,  fslid  vir- 
tue will  keep  its  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  wife  and 
IciifiWe  part  of  mankind.  And  though  cuflom  has 
not  made  it  fo  fcandalous  as  it  ought  to  be  to  infnarc 
innocent  women,  and  triumph  in  the  falfehood  ;  fuch 
aiftions  as  we  (hall  relate  mufl  be  accounted  true  gal- 
lantry, and  rife  higher  in  our  cfleem  the  farther  they 
arc  removed  from  our  imitation. 

I.  Scipio  the  Younger,  when  only  24  years  of  age, 
was  appointed  by  the  Roman  republic  to  the  command 
of  the  army  ag^infl  the  Spaniards.  His  wifdom  and 
valour  would  have  done  honour  to  the  mod  experienced 
general.  Detcrmineil  to  ftrike  an  important  blow,  he 
formed  a  delign  of  beficging  Carthagcn.-i,  then  the  ca- 
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pital  of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain.     His  ir.ea-  Comlrencc 

lures  were  fo  judicioufiy  concerted,  and  with  fo  much  ' ^ 

courage  and  inirtpidicy  purfucd,  both  by  fea  and  Isnd, 
that  notwiih. landing  a  bold  and  vigoious  defence,  the 
cajjiial  was  taken  by  Uorm.  'Ihe  plunder  v, as  im- 
r.uiile.  Ten  thoufand  free-men  were  ir.ade  prifojicis; 
and  above  poo  more,  of  bcth  kxts,  \\trc  received  as 
hollages.  One  of  the  latter,  a  very  ancient  ladv,  the 
v.ife  of  Mandonius,  brother  of  Indibilis  king  of  the 
lltrgctes,  watchiiig  her  opporcuniiy,  canic  out  ofihc 
crovid,  and,  throwing  hericlf  at  the  comjucror's  ftct, 
conjured  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  recomn;cnJ 
to  iliofc  who  had  the  ladies  in  their  keeping  10  have 
regard  to  ihtir  fex  and  birth.  Scipio,  wlio  did  not 
tindcrftand  her  meaning  at  lirfl,  alii, red  Ltr  that  he 
had  given  orders  that  they  fhoidd  not  wan:  for  any 
thing.  Rut  the  lady  replied,  "  Thofc  conveniences 
arc  not  what  afitcl  us.  In  the  condition  to  v^  hith  for- 
tune hath  reduced  us,  with  what  ought  we  no:  to  be 
contented  :  I  have  many  other  apprehcnfions,  whtn  I 
coniider,  on  one  fide,  the  liccntiuufnefs  of  war  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  yoiuh  and  beauty  oi  the  princelTcs 
wliich  you  fee  here  before  us  ;  for  as  to  me,  my  age 
protects  nie  from  all  fear  in  this  refpcd."  She  had 
wi(h  her  the  daughters  of  Indibilis,  and  fevcral  other 
ladies  of  high  rank,  all  in  the  llower  of  )OL!h,  who 
conlldercd  her  as  iheir  mother.  Scipio  then  compre- 
hending what  the  fubjcd:  of  her  fear  was,  "  I»'y  own 
glory  (fays  he),  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  are 
concerned  in  not  fullering  that  virtue,  V\hich  enghc 
aUv.iys  to  be  refpeftcd  wjierever  we  find  it,  ihoidd  be 
expoi'cd  in  my  camp  to  a  ticatnunt  unwcj-thy  of  it. 
But  you  give  me  a  new  motive  for  being  n;orc  flrift 
in  my  care  of  it,  in  the  virtuous  folicitude  you  fliow 
in  thinking  only  of  the  prefcrvation  of  your  honour, 
in  t!ie  midll  of  lb  many  other  objects  of  li  ar."  After 
this  converfation,  he  committed  the  care  of  the  ladies 
to  fome  ofHcers  of  experienced  prudence,  flrieliv  com- 
manding that  ihey  ihould  treat  them  with  all  the  re- 
fpcc^  they  could  pay  to  the  mothers,  wives,  and  d;ugh- 
lers,  of  their  allies,  and  particular  friends.  Ii  was  not 
long  before  Scipio's  integrity  and  virtue  were  ]nit  tothe- 
trial.  Being  retired  in  his  can^p,  fome  ef  his  officers 
brought  him  a  young  virgin  of  fuch  cxquiliie  leautv, 
that  Ihc  drew  upon  her  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  eveiy 
boiiy.  The  young  conqueror  llart.d  from  his  fea: 
with  coiifulion  and  luiprize  ;  and,  like  one  thundir- 
llruck,  feemed  to  be  robbed  ef  that  prefence  of  mind 
and  felf-polleflion  fo  ncccffary  in  a  general,  and  for 
which  Scipio  was  remarkably  famous.  In  a  lew  mo- 
ments, having  rallied  his  llraggling  fpirits,  he  inquired 
of  the  beautiful  captive,  in  the  n.oll  civil  and  polite 
manner,  concerning  her  country,  bijlh,  and  connec- 
tions; and  finding  that  Oic  was  betrothed  to  a  Celii- 
bcrian  prince  named  Allucius,  he  ordered  both  hira 
and  the  captive's  parents  to  be  fent  for.  Tl:c  Spanilh 
prince  no  fooncr  appeared  in  his  prefence,  than,  even 
before  he  fpoke  10  tiie  fathsr  and  mother,  he  look  him 
afide  ;  and,  to  remove  the  anxiety  he  might  be  in  on 
account  of  ihe  young  lady,  he  addrefled  liim  in  ihefe 
words  :  "  You  and  I  are  young,  which  admits  of  m-y 
fpcaking  to  you  with  more  liberty.  Thofeviho  brought 
me  your  future  fpoufe,  affurcd  me,  at  tlie  fame  time, 
that  you  loved  her  with  extremie  tcndcrnefs  :  and  her 
beauiv  left  me  no  rsom  to  doubt  it.      Upon  which 
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Oontinence  reflecting,  lliat  if,  like  yoti,  I  had  thought  on  making 

— "^^ ail  engagement,  and  were  not  wholly  engrolicd  wiih 

the  aliaiis  of  my  country,  I  fliould  dclirc  that  fo  ho- 
nourable and  legitimate  a  })?.fli.>n  Ihoiild  tinj  favour, 
1  think  uiyfelf  happy  in  the  prefeiu  coHJandure  to  do 
you  this  fervicc.  Though  the  fort'.mc  of  war  has  made 
me  your  mailer,  I  defire  to  be  your  friend.  Here  is 
your  wife:  tike  her,  and  may  the  gods  blefs  you  with 
her.  One  tiling,  however,  1  would  have  you  be  fully 
affurcd  of,  that  Ihe  has  been  amongtt  ns  as  llie  would 
have  been  in  the  houfe  of  her  father  and  mother.  Far 
be  it  from  Scipio  to  purehafe  a  loofe  and  momentary 
pleafarc  at  the  expcnce  of  virtue,  honour,  and  the 
happinefs  of  an  honell  man.  No  :  I  have  kept  her 
for  you,  in  order  to  make  you  a  prefent  worthy  of 
you  and  of  me.  The  oiily  gratitude  I  require  of  you 
for  this  ineflimable  gift  is,  thai  you  would  be  a  friend 
CO  the  Iloaian  people."  AUucius's  heart  was  too  full 
to  make  him  any  aufwer  :  but  throwing  himfelf  at  the 
general's  feet,  he  wept  aloud.  The  captive  lady  fell 
into  the  fame  pollure  ;  and  remained  fo,  till  the  father 
burfl  out  into  the  following  words  :  "  Oh  !  divine 
Scipia!  the  gods  have  given  you  more  than  human 
virtue!  Oh!  glorious  IcaJer  !  Oh  I  wondrous  youth  ! 
does  not  that  obliged  virgin  give  yon,  while  ll\c  prays 
to  the  gods  for  your  profperity,  rapture  above  all  the 
tranfports  you  could  have  reaped  from  the  poireflion  of 
her  injured  pcrfon  ?'* 

The  relations  of  the  young  lady  had  brought  with 
them  a  very  confiderable  fum  for  her  ranfom :  but 
when  they  faw  that  flie  v.'as  rcllored  to  them  in  fo  ge- 
nerous and  godlike  a  manner,  they  intreaied  the  con- 
queror, with  great  earneftncfs,  to  accept  that  fum  as 
a  prefent  ;  and  declared,  by  his  complying,  that  new 
favour  would  cuniplete  their  joy  and  gratitude.  Scipio, 
not  being  able  to  rcfifb  fuch  warm  and  earned  felicita- 
tions, told  them  that  he  accepted  the  gift,  and  order- 
ed it  to  be  laid  at  his  feet :  then  aJurcffing  hinifclf  to 
AUucius,  I  add  (fays  he)  to  the  portion  which  you 
are  to  recieve  from  your  father-in-law  this  fum  ;  which 
I  defire  you  to  accept  as  a  raarriage-prcfent." 

If  we  confuitr  that  Scipio  was  at  this  time  in  the 
prime  of  life,  unmarried,  and  under  no  rcflraint,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  conquefl  he  made 
of  hiinf.-lf  Vi'as  far  more  glorio  is  than  that  of  the  Car-- 
thaginian  empire  :  and  though  his  treatment  of  this 
captive  prince  was  not  more  delicate  and  generous  than 
Vv'hat  might  juftly  be  cxpeifted  from  a  perlon  endowed 
w-ith  reafon  and  rcfleftion  ;  yet  conlidering  how  few 
there  are  in  his  circumflances  who  would  have  a6lt:d 
as  he  did,  v.re  cannot  but  applaud  his  conduft,  and 
propofe  him  as  a  fuiiable  exampU.  to  future  ages.  Nor 
was  his  virtue  unrewarded.  The  young  prince,  charm- 
ed with  the  liberality  and  pjlitenefs  of  Scipio,  went 
into  his  cointry  to  publllli  the  praifcs  of  fo  generous 
a  viftor.  He  cried  out,  in  the  tranfports  of  his  gra- 
titude, "  That  there  was  come  into  Spain  a  young 
hero  like  the  gods;  who  conquered  all  things  lefs  by 
ihe  force  of  his  arms  than  tlie  charms  of  his  virtue 
and  the  grcac.'.efs  of  his  be;icticciice."  Upon  this  re- 
port all  Ccltiberia  fuhnnited  to  the  Romans  ;  and  Al- 
lucius  returned  in  a  fhout  to  Scipio,  at  the  head  of 
14CO  chofcn  ho:fe,  to  facilitate  his  future  conqucfts. 
To  render  the  marks  of  his  gratitude  dill  more  durable, 
Allucius  caiifcd  the  sflion  we  have  juft  related  10  be 


engraven  on  a  filvcr  (liitld, which  he  prtfented  loSci]  io  ;  t'crrtincnce 
a  prefent  infinitely  more  clliiualle  and  gloiii-us  than  all  "  "^  ' 
his  treafuresand  triumphs.  This  buckler,  wliith  Scipio 
carried  with  hiui  v\heii  he  rttiirr.td  to  Home,  v.'aslolt, 
in  paffiug  the  Rhone,  with  part  of  the  bagga«c.  It 
contiuutd  in  that  river  till  the  year  1665,  when  fomc 
hlhennen  Sound  it.  It  is  now  in  the  king  of  Frar.cc's 
cabinet. 

2.  The  circumllancc  which  raiics  Alcxaiidir  the 
Great  above  many  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were,  above 
hiuiftlf,  is  the  uie  he  made  of  his  vidory  after  the 
battle  of  Iffus.  This  is  the  molt  beautiful  incident  in 
his  life.  It  is  the  point  of  view  in  v,.hich  it  is  his  iii- 
tereA  to  be  conlidcred  ;  and  it  is  impolliLle  for  him 
not  to  appear  truly  great  in  that  view.  By  the  viflo- 
ry  of  llius  he  became  poflclled  of  the  whole  Perfiau 
empire  ;  not  only  Syfigambis,  Daiiiis's  mother,  was 
his  captive,  but  alio  his  w  ife  and  daughters,  princclfcs 
w  hofe  beauty  was  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  Ada.  A- 
lexandcr,  like  Scipio,  was  in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  con- 
queivr,  free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  matrimony  :  ne- 
vcrthelcfs,  his  camp  was  to  thofe  princelfes  a  facrcd 
afylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their  challity 
was  fecurcd  as  under  the  guard  of  virtue  iticlf;  and 
fo  highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  expiring  n:o- 
ments,  hearing  the  kind  treatment  ihey  had  ii;et  with, 
could  not  help  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  lica- 
ven,  and  williing  fuccefs  to  fo  wife  and  generous  a  con- 
queror, who  could  govern  his  paffions  at  fo  critical  a 
time.  Plutarch  informs  us  more  particularly,  that  ihc 
princeflls  lived  fo  retired  in  the  camp,  according  to  their 
own  delire,  that  they  were  not  feeii  by  any  perfun  ex- 
cept their  own  attendants;  nor  did  ;uiy  other  pcrfon 
dare  to  approach  their  .-".partmcnts.  After  the  fuTi  vi- 
fit,  which  v.-as  a  refpcccful  and  ccre:nnnioas  one,  A- 
Icxander,  to  avoid  expollng  himfelf  to  tlie  dangers  of 
human  frailly,  made  a  fokinn  refulmion  never  to  vift 
Darius's  queen  any  more.  He  hinifclf  informs  us  cl 
this  memorable  circuniftance,  in  alctterw  ritten  by  him 
to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  conunandcd  him  to  put  10  P'uiard-; 
death  certain  Macedonians  who  had  forced  the  wives 
of  fome  foreign  foljicrs.  In  this  letter  was  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :  "  For  as  to  inyfelf,  it  will  be  found 
that  I  neither  law  nor  would  uc  the  wife  of  Darius  ; 
and  did  not  fiftcr  any  one  10  fpeuk  of  litr  beamy  ['C- 
fore  me." 

;;.  Ifocrates  informs  us,  that  Nicocles,  king  of  Sa- 
liiiiin,  gloried  in  never  having  known  any  woman  bc- 
lides  his  wife  ;  and  was  amazed  iliai  all  other  contrail;, 
of  civil  focicty  Vi'oiild  be  treated  wiili  due  itgard,  whik't 
that  of  marriage,  the  moll  facred  and  inviolable  ol' 
obligations,  wjs broken  through  with  impunity  ;  and 
that  men  Ihould  not  blulh  to  commit  an  inlidcliiy  v.iih 
refpeet  to  iheir  wives,  of  which,  Ihould  their  wives  |.e 
guilty,  it  woiiIJ  throw  ilicm  in  ihe  utmoil  anguilh 
and  fury. 

4.  Henry  VI.  king  of  England,  though  unliappyin 
his  family  and  government,  was  neverthelcfs  polfeikd 
of  many  virtues.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  liis  cha- 
llity, that  before  his  mirriagc  he  would  not  allow ai.y 
lady  (if  a  fufpicioas  charafter  and  ungarded  coiiducjt 
to  frequfiu  the  court  :  and  having  obftrvcd  one  day 
fome  ladies  with  their  bofoms  uncovered,  he  lurneJ 
away  his  eyes  from  the  indecent  objtft,  and  upriinand-  Kjfa. 
cd  then)  fmarilv  in  the  kmplc  dialedl  of  the  timts; 
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ecintmence"  Fy,  fy,   (faiJ    he)    for  fliame ;    forfooih  ye  be  to 

II         blame." 
Co-!tingcnt      j_  jjj  jjjg  rjjg,^  of  j^ijjg  charUs  II.  when  liceiitiouf- 

neCswas  at  its  height  in  Liiiain,  a  yeoiran  of  the 
guards  rcfufed  the  millrels  of  a  king.  The  lady,  who 
was  diifatiihedwiih  her  noble  lover,  had  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  this  man,  and  thought  Ihe  had  no  more  to  do 
than  fpeak  her  pleafiire.  He  got  out  of  her  way. 
He  refilled  to  underftand  her;  and  when  lix  prclicd 
him  farther,  he  faid,  "  I  am  married."  The  llory 
reached  the  king,  with  all  its  circunillances :  but  they 
who  ex])ected  an  extravagant  laugh  upon  the  occaUon 
were  difappointed.  He  lent  for  the  pcrfon  :  he  found 
him  a  gentleman,  though  reduced  to  that  mean  na- 
tion ;  and  "  Odds  filh,  man  (fays  he),  though  I  am 
not  honed  enough  to  be  virruous  mylclf,  I  value  ihem 
that  are."  He  gave  him  an  appointment,  and  refpect- 
ed  him  for  life. 

6.  The  extreme  parts  of  Scotland,  whofe  people 
are  dcfpifed  for  their  poverty,  are  honcll  in  this  rcfpett 
to  a  wonder;  and  in  the  Swede's  dominion,  towards 
the  pole,  there  is  no  name  for  adultery.  They  thought 
it  an  offence  man  could  not  commit  againA  man  ;  and 
have  no  word  to  exprefs  it  in  their  language.  The 
unpoliflied  Lapland  peafant,  with  thefe  thoughts,  is, 
as  a  human  creature,  much  more  rcfpedable  than  the 
gay  Briton,  whofe  heart  is  llained  with  vices,  and  e- 
llranged  from  natural  affcftion  ;  and  he  is  happier. 
The  ^perfect  conlidence  mutually  repofed  between  him 
and  the  honell  partner  of  his  breafl,  entails  a  fatisfac- 
tion  even  in  the  loweft  poverty.  It  gilds  the  humble 
heart,  and  lights  the  cabin  ;  their  homely  meal  is  a 
facriiice  of  thanks,  and  every  breath  of  fmoke  arifes 
in  incenfe.  If  hand  be  laid  upon  hand,  it  is  fure  af- 
fcftion  ;  and  if  fome  infant  plays  about  their  knees, 
they  look  upon  him  and  upon  each  other  with  a  de- 
light that  greatnefs  feldom  knows,  becaufe  it  feels 
diftruft. 

CONTINENT,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  continued  vi'ithout  interruption  ;  in  which  fenfc 
we  fay,  continent  fever,  Sic. 

Continent,  in  geography,  a  great  extent  of  land 
not  interrupted  by  feas,  in  contradiilinftion  to  illand 
and  peninfula,  5;c.  See  Geography. — Sicily  is  faid 
to  have  been  anciently  torn  from  the  continent  of  Ita- 
ly ;  and  it  is  an  old  tradition,  which  fome  antiquaries 
ftill  have  a  regard  to,  that  Britain  was  formerly  a  part 
of  the  continent  of  France. 

The  world  is  ufually  divided  into  two  great  con- 
tinents, the  old  and  the  new.  Whether  there  exilfs 
ja  the  foi/thern  hcnnfphere  another  continent,  or  the 
whole  be  only  an  immenfe  watery  region,  is  a  quef- 
tion  that  for  near  three  centuries  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned  as  well  as  the  commercial 
world,  and  given  rife  to  many  intcrefling  voyages 
and  difcoveries  ;  concerning  which,  fee  the  article 
South  Sea. 

CONTINGENT,  fomething  cafual  or  unufual. 
Hence  future  contingent,  denotes  a  conditional  event 
which  may  or  may  not  happen,  according  as  circum- 
ftances  fall  out. 

Contingent,  is  alfo  a  term  of  relation  for  the 
quota  that  falls  to  any  perfon  upon  a  divifion.  Thus 
each  prince  of  Germany  in  time  of  war  is  to  furnilh  fo 


many  men,  fo  much  money,  and  nmnition,  for  his  con-  Continued 
tingcnt.  I 

CONTINUED,  or  Continual,  in  a  general  fenfc,  (^""turta. 
means  inctffant,  or  proceeding  without  interruption. 

CoK-rthVLD  Fever,  is  fuch  a  one  as  fomctimts  re- 
mits, but  never  intermits  or  goes  entirely  off  till  its 
period. 

Co.\TfM'F.D  Bafi,  in  mnfic,  thus  called,  fays  E.ouf- 
feau,  becaufe  it  is  continued  through  the  whole  piece. 
Its  principal  uic,  belidcs  that  of  regulating  the  harmo- 
ny, is  to  fupport  tlie  voice  and  prtferve  the  tone. 
They  pretend  that  it  was  one  Lnacvico  I  lana,  ot  whom 
a  treatil'e  ftiil  remains,  wjio  towarfls  the  end  of  the 
lad  century  firfl  put  the  continued  bais  in  prac- 
tice. 

CoxTiMiEnrmj-ortloti,  in  arithmetic,  is  that  where 
the  confcquent  of  the  firll  ratio,  is  the  fame  with  the 
aiuecedcnt  of  thcfecoud  ;  as,  4  :  8  :  :  8  :  l6 ;  in  con- 
tradillinttion  to  difcrete  proportion. 

CONTINUITY,  is  deiined  by  fome  fchoolmen  the 
immediate  cohtlion  of  parts  in  the  fame  qi.antum  ;  by 
others,  a  mode  of  body,  whereby  its  extremities  be- 
come one  :  and  by  others,  a  ftate  of  body  refulting 
from  the  mutual  implication  of  its  parts,  'i  here  arc 
two  kinds  of  continuiiy,  mathematical  and  phyfical. 
The  lirfl  is  merely  imaginary,  lincc  it  fuppofes  real  or 
phy  fical  parts  where  there  are  none.  The  other,  or  phy- 
fical  continuity,  is  that  (late  of  two  or  more  particles, 
in  which  their  parts  are  fo  mutually  implicated  as  to 
conftitute  one  uninterrupted  quantity  or  coniinuuni. 

CONTINUO,  in  mulic,  fignifies  the  thorough  bafs, 
as  ba[fo  continue  is  the  continual  or  thorough  bafs, 
which  is  fometiines  marked  in  mufic-books  by  the  let- 
ters B.  C. 

CONTOBABDITES,  a  feft  in  the  fixth  century. 
Their  firlf  leader  was  Sevcrus  of  Antioch  ;  w  ho  was 
fucceeded  by  John  the  grammarian  furnamed  Philo- 
ponus,  and  one  Theodofuis,  whole  followers  Were  alfo 
cdWed  TAcoiJofJanj.  Part  of  them,  who  were  willing  to 
receive  a  book  compofed  by  Theodofuis  on  the  Tri- 
nity, made  a  fcparate  body,  and  were  cal-cd  Conto- 
habditej,  from  fome  place,  which  Nicephorus  does  not 
mention,  but  which  mid:  apparently  have  been  the 
place  v^lieic  they  held  their  alfemblics.  The  Conto- 
babdites  allowed  of  no  bilhops  ;  which  is  the  only  cir- 
cumdance  given  us  concerning  them. 

CONTOR,  Condor,  or  Cuntur,  the  American 
n ame  of  a  fpecies  of  Vu  1.  t  u R . 

CONTORSION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  aftion  of 
twiding  or  wreding  a  member  of  the  borly  out  of  its 
natural  fituation.  Rope  dancers aceudom  themfdves  to 
contorfions  of  their  limbs,  from  their  youth,  to  render 
the  fibres  of  their  articulations  lax,  and  fupple  to  all 
kinds  of  podures. 

Contorsion,  in  medicine,  has  many  fignifications. 
I.  It  denotes  the  iliac  padion.  2.  An  incomplete  dif- 
locaiion,  when  a  bone  is  in  part,  but  not  fntiiely,  for- 
ced from  its  articulation.  3.  A  diOocaticn  of  the  ver- 
lebrseof  the  back  fide-ways,  or  a  crookedneis  of  thcfc 
vertebra;.  And,  4.  A  dilbrder  of  the  head,  in  which 
i:  is  drawn  towards  one  fide,  either  by  a  fpafmodiccon- 
traftion  of  the  mufclis  on  the  fame  fide,  or  a  palfy  of 
the  antagorid  irufcles  on  the  other. 

CONTORT/E,  the  name  of  the  30th  order  in  Lin- 

iiseus's 
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Contour    nxus's  Fragments  of  a  natural  method,  coufifling  of 

II         plants  which  have  a  finglc    petal  that  is  tvvilttil  or 

CoDtradl.  i3{.m;  to  one  fide.     This  order   contains  the  following 

'       "       'genera,  viz.     echites,  cerbcra,  gardenia,  gcnipa,  mi- 

crocnemum,  nerium,  periploca,  rawollia,  tabcrnxinon- 

tana,  vinca,  apocynuni,  alclcpias,comcrari.i,ceropcgia, 

cynancham,  plumeria,  llapclia. 

CON  roUR,  in  painting,  the  outline,  ortliat  which 
defines  a  rigure. 

A  great  part  of  the  ikiU  of  the  painter  lies  in  mana- 
ging the  contours  well.  Contour,  with  the  Italian 
painters,  fignifies  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

CONTOURNE,  in  heraldry,  isufed  whenabeaft  is 
rcprcfented  ftanding  or  running  with  its  face  to  ihe  li- 
nilter  fideof  thetfcutcheon,  they  being  always  fuppofcd 
to  look  to  the  right,   if  not  otherwife  exprelfcd. 

CONTOURNIATKD,  a  term  among  antiquaries 
applied  to  medals,  the  edges  of  which  appear  as  if  turn- 
ed in  a  lath.  This  fort  ot  work  fecms  to  liave  had  its 
origin  in  Greece  ;  and  to  have  been  defigned  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memories  of  great  men,  particularly  thole 
who  had  bore  away  the  prize  at  the  folemn  games. 
Such  are  thofc  remaining  of  Homer,  Solon,  Euclid, 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  feveral  athletas. 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  a  prohibited  com- 
modity, or  merchandile  bought  or  fold,  imported  or 
exported,  in  prejudice  to  the  laws  and  oidinances  of  a 
Hate,  or  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  fovereign.  Con- 
traband goods  are  not  only  liable  to  conhfcation  them- 
felves,  but  alfo  fubject  all  other  allowed  merchandife 
found  with  them  in  thefame  box,  bale,  or  parcel,  to- 
gether with  the  horfes,  waggons,  &c.  which  conducf 
tliem.  Therearc  contrabands  likewifc,  which,  belides 
the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  are  attended  with  feveral 
penalties  and  difabilities. 

CONTRACT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  mutual  coiifent 
of  two  or  more  parties,  who  voluntarily  promifc  and 
oblige  therafelves  to  do  fomething  ;  pay  a  certain  fum, 
or  the  like.  All  donations,  exchanges,  leafes,  &C.  arc 
fo  many  different  contracT:s. 

CowTRAcr  is  particularly  ufcd  in  common  law,  for 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  two,  with  a  law- 
ful confideration  or  caufe.  As,  if  I  fell  my  horfe  for 
money  ;  or  covenant,  in  confideration  of  L.  20,  to 
make  you  a  leafe  of  a  farm  ;  thcfe  are  good  contracts 
becaufe  there  is  quid l>ro  quo. 

Ufurhus  Cuy-TRACT,  is  a  contraft  to  pay  more  in- 
terefl  for  money  than  the  laws  allow.     See  Usury. 

Thofe  contrads  are  faid  to  be  null  which  the  law 
prohibits  the  making  of  ;  fuch  are  all  contrails  be- 
tween perfons  incapable  of  contrafting,  as  niiuors, 
religious,  lunatics,  wives  without  confent  of  their  huf- 
bands,  &c. 

Contract  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inftrument  in  wri- 
ing,  which  ferves  as  a  proof  of  the  confent  granted, 
and  the  obligation  paifed  between  the  parties. 

Among  the  a  icieiit  Romans,  contracts,  and  all  vo- 
luntary ads,  were  written,  cither  by  the  parties  thtm- 
felves.  or  by  one  of  the   witnelfes,  or  by  a   domfl'ic 
fecretary  of  one   of  the  parti'>s,    \\  horn  they  called  a 
t  7iotiiry,  but  who  was  no  public  perfon  as  ar.ioug  us. 

The  contraft,  when  tinihed,  was  carried  to  the 
magillrate,  wlio  gave  it  a  public  authority  hy  receiv- 
ing it  inter  adii,  into  the  number  o;  afts  under  his  ju- 


rifdiclion  ;   giving  each  of  the  parties  a  copy  thereof,  Ccjiitraifi.ilc 
tranfcfibcd  by   liis    clerks  or    domeflic  regiftcrs,  anil     _     ll 
fealed  with    iiis  fcal.     Which    practice   paifed    iiilo   '•"""''^•^ 
France,  where  it  obtained  a  long  time. 

CONTRACTILE  iorce,  that  property  or  power 
inherent  in  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended, 
tht-y  are  enabled  to  draw  themfelves  up  again  to  their 
former  dimenlions. 

CONTRACTION,  in  phyfics,  the  diminilhing 
the  extent  or  dimenlions  of  a  body,  or  the  caufing  its 
parts  to  approach  nearer  to  eacli  other ;'  in  which 
fenfc  it  Hands  oppoled  to  dilatation  or  expaiilion. 

Contraction  is  frequently  ufed,  by  anatomical 
writers,  to  exprefs  the  Ihrinking  up  of  a  fibre,  or  an 
aifesnblage  of  fibres,  when  extended. 

Coiivullioiis  and  fpafiis  proceed  fror.i  a  prcternaiiaal 
contraiJtion  of  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles  of  the  part  con- 
vulfed.  On  the  contrary,  paralytic  diforders  generally 
procied  from  a  too  great  laxnefs  of  the  fibres  of  the 
parts  aiFeilcd ;  or  from  the  want  of  lliat  degree  of 
conti'adlion  necellary  to  perform  the  natural  motion  or 
aftion  of  the  part.  In  the  firft,  therefore,  the  animal 
fpirits  are  fuppofcd  to  flow,  either  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity, or  irregularly  ;  and,  in  the  lail,  the  animal  fpirits 
are  either  denied  a  free  paifage  into  the  part  affedcd, 
or  the  tenlion  of  the  fibrillce  is  fippoRd  infutiicient  to 
promote  the  circulation. 

Contraction,  in  grammar,  is  the  reducing  of 
two  fyllables  into  one,  as  can't  io":  cannot,  JhouId'Ji  for 
jjjouidcfl,   &c. 

CONTRADICTION,  a  fpecies  of  direft  oppoli- 
tion,  wherein  one  thing  is  found  diametrically  oppo- 
lite  to  another. 

CONTRADICTORY  propositions,  are  oppo- 
fites,  one  of  which  imports  a  mere  and  naked  denial 
of  the  other. 

Seeming  contradicT:ories  is  when  the  members  of  a 
period  quite  difagrec  in  appearance  and  found,  but 
perfectly  agree  and  are  conlillent  in  fenfe  :  thus, 

"  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death  : 
"  Thv.valiint  never  taitc  of  death  but  once." 

SuAKESPEARE. 

CONTRAFISSURE,  in  furgcry,  a  kind  of  frac- 
ture, or  fiffure,  in  the  cranium,  \\  hich  fonieiimes  hap- 
pens on  the  fide  oppofitc  to  that  which  received  tlic 
blow,  or,  at  leaft,  at  fome  diflance  from  it. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  in  medicine,  is  an  in- 
dication which  forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main 
fcope  of  a  difeafe  points  out. 

tiuppole,  e.  gr.  in  the  cure  of  a  difeafe  a  vomit 
werejudged  proper  ;  if  the  patient  be  fubjeft  to  a  vo- 
miting ot  blood,  it  is  a  fufhcieut  contraindication  as  to 
its  exhibition. 

CONTRARIETY,  an  oppofition  between  two 
things,  which  imports  their  being  contrary  to  one 
anoiher;  and  conlifis  in  this,  tliat  one  of  tlic  terms 
implies  a  negation  of  the  other,  either  mediately  or 
immediately  ;  fo  that  contrariety  may  be  faid  to  be 
the  contrad,  or  oppofiiion  of  two  things,  one  of 
\\hich  imports  the  abfence  of  the  other,  as  love 
and  hatred. 

CONTFlAST;  oppofition  ordifhrnilitude  of  figures, 
by  wh'ch  one  contributes  to  the  villbility  or  effc<5l  of 
the  others.     See  Resemblance. 

Contrast,, 
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CcntraH:       CoKT3AST,  1.1  piintiiig  and  fcv.lpture,  cxprefles  aii 
I         op-TOiiuoii  or  diitevcnce   of  polition,  altitude.,  ire.  ot 
Coiitni'.lcr.  j^^o  (,f  f^oj-^  figures,  contrived  to  make  variety   in  a 
"       '  p:iintin:;,  l-c.  aswlure,  in  a  groupc  of  three  tigures, 
one  is  (liown  before,  another  btliind,  and  aiiotlier  fide- 
ways,  t:hey  arefaid  to  be  in  coiitrdfl:. 

The  conrraft  is  not  only  to  be  obfcrved  in  the  pofi- 
tion  of  fevcral  figures,  but  alfo  in  that  of  the  feveral 
members  of  the  fame  figure  :  thus,  if  the  right  arm 
advance  farthcft,  the  ri;;ht  leg  is  to  be  hindcrmofl  ;  if 
the  eye  be  diredcd  one  way,  the  arm  to  go  the  con- 
trary way,  ire.  The  contralt  niafl  be  purfued  even  in 
the  drapery. 

Contrast,  in  architecture,  is  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  the  fame  thing,  in  order  to  pleafe  by  va- 
riety. 

CONTPiATE-wiJEEL,  in  watch-worl<,  that  next 
to  the  erown,  the  tcctli  and  hoop  wliereof  lie  contrary 
to  thofe  of  the  other  wheels,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.     Sec  WATcn-M<^!:hi^. 

CONTRAVALLATION,  orr/v  Li;;j  oyCoNTSA- 
VAi.r.ATiON,  in  fortification,  a  trench  guarded  with 
a  parapet,  and  ufually  cut  round  about  a  place  by  the 
bcfiegers,  to  fccure  thenifelvcs  on  that  fide,  and  to 
flop  "he  fallies  of  the  garrifon.  Sec  Kortifica- 
T  I  o  :j  . 

CONTRAVENTION,  inlaw,  a  man's  failing  to 
(iifcharge  his  word,  obligation,  duty,  or  the  laws  or 
culloms  of  the  place. 

CONTR.AYKRVA,  inbotany.  Sec  Dorstenia. 
CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  fe- 
veral bearings,  on  account  of  their  cutting  the  iliicld 
contrary  and  oppofite  ways  :  thus  we  meet  with  con- 
tre-bcnd,  contre-chevron,  contrc-palc,  ire.  when  there 
are  two  ordinaries  of  the  fame  nature  oppofirc  to  each 
other,  fo  as  coloar  may  be  oppofcd  to  metal,  and  me- 
tal to  colour. 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of  each  perfon's 
cpiota  of  the  part  he  is  to  bear  in  fome  impofition,  or 
common  expence.  See  Contihcent,  &c — Contri- 
butions are  cither  involuntary,  as  thofe  of  taxes  and 
imports;  or  voluntary,  as  thofe  of  expenccs for  carry- 
ing on  fome  undertaking  for  the  intereftof  the  com- 
munity. 

Contributions,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  impofi- 
tions  paid  by  frontier  countries  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  being  plundered,  and  ruined  by  the  enemy's 
army.  The  peafantstill  their  ground  under  their  faith 
of  contributions,  as  fecurcly  as  in  time  of  profound 
peace. 

CONTRITION,  in  theology,  a  forrow  for  our 
fins,  refulting  from  the  reflecfion  of  having  oftended 
God,  from  the  fole  confideration  of  his  goodnefs,  with- 
out any  rci;ard  to  the  punilhnicnt  due  to  the  trefpafs, 
aai  ai'tcnd^ed  with  a  iincere  refolution  of  reforming 
them.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  contererc, 
to  break  or  bruife. 

CONTR.OL,  is  properly  a  dnible  retrillcr  kept  of 
?..?:s,  ifilies,  &c.  of  the  officers  or  commiflioners  in  the 
revenue,  army,  &c.  in  order  to  perceive  the  true  ftatc 
thereof,  and  to  certify  the  truth,  and  the  due  keeping 
of  the  acts  risbieil  to  the  enrcgiftermcnr. 

CONTROLLER  an  officer  appointed  to  control 
or  overfce  the  accounts  of  other  officers  ;  and  on  oc- 


cafion,  to  certify  whcihcr  or  no  things  have  been  con-  Cor.tr»lIcr 
trolled  or  examined.  II 

In  Britain  there  are  fevcral   cfTiccrs  of  this  na;re  :    trnv.-na- 
as  controller  of  the  king's  houfc,  con:roller  of  tie  .    ^^"'' 
navy,   controller  of  the  cufloms,   conirolicr   of    the 
mint,  &c. 

Controller  of  the  Hi:iic!i,er,  an  officer  that  attends 
thelord  chancellor  daily,  in  term  and  in  fcal-tinie,  to 
take  all  things  fealed  in  leathern  bags  from  the  clerks 
of  the  hanaper,  and  to  take  the  number  and  cfFcft 
thereof,  and  enter  them  in  a  book,  with  all  the  du- 
ties belonging  to  the  king  and  other  officers  -for  the 
fame,  and  fo  charge  the  clerk  of  the  harapcr  with 
them. 

CcsTRrjLLERojthcHoufehoLl,  the  fccond  officer  un- 
der the  lord  fleward.  The  name  of  his  office  comes 
from  the  French  word  contrerouler.  His  office  is  to 
control  the  accounts  and  reckonings  of  the  Green 
Cloth,  of  which  board  he  is  always  a  member.  He 
carries,  a  white  flalF,  and  is  alwaj's  one  of  the  privy- 
council.  He  has  L.  107:  17:  6  a-ycar  wages,  and 
L.T092  :  2  :  6  board-wages. 

Controller  cj  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
that  makes  out  a  fummons  twice  every  year,  to  levy 
the  farms  and  debts  of  the  pipe.     See   Pipe  and  £x- 

CHEQUER. 

CosTRoLtERS  if  the  Felis,  two  officers  of  the  exche- 
quer, who  are  the  chamberlain's  clerks,  and  keep  a 
control  of  the  pell  of  receipts,  and  going  out. 

CONTUMACY,  inlaw,a  rcfufal  to  appear  in  court 
when  legally  fummoned,  or  the  difobcdicnce  to  the 
rules  and  orders  of  a  court  having  power  to  punifli 
fuch  offence. 

CONTUSION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  any  hurt 
of  the  body  that  is  inliicted  by  a  blunt  inflrument. 
See  Surgery. 

CONVALLESCENCE,  in  medicine,  the  infenfiblc 
recovery  of  health  ;  or  that  fiate  in  which,  after  the 
cureof  a  diforder,  the  body  w-liich  has  been  reduced, 
has  not  yet  regained  its  vigour,  but  begins  to  rcfumc 
its  powers.  Proper  aliments  conduce  to  the  rc-efta- 
blilhment  of  the  languid  faculties  ;  but  as  the  lone  of 
the  bowels  is  w-cakencd,  the  digeflive  faculty  is  not 
equal  to  its  office,  w  hich  is  ffiown  by  light  fw  cats  over 
the  whole  body ;  and  the  fmallell  excels  in  this  rc- 
fpeft  is  oftentimes  the  occafion  of  dangerous  relapfes. 
A  peiTon  in  this  (late  is  like  a  taper  relumined,  which 
the  leafl  degree  of  wind  is  fufficieut  to  extinguifli. 

CONVALLARIA,  or.  Lilt  oj  the  Valliy,  inbo- 
tany, a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  hcxandria  dafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  Sarnnntacea,  or  nth  order. 
The  corolla  is  fexfid  ;  the  berry  fpotted  and  triloen- 
lar.  The  fpecies  are  eight,  three  of  which  are  natives 
of  Britain,  viz.  the  maialis,  or  may-lily  ;  the  multi- 
flora,  or  folomon's-feal ;  and  the  polygonatum,  or 
fweet-fmelling  folomon's-feal.  They  arc  plants  ofcon- 
fiderable  beauty,  and  may  ealily  be  propagated  by  their 
creeping  roots. 

CONVENARUIN!  urbs,  or  Lr/gurmn::,  (anc. 
geog.)  a  town  of  the  Convenae,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Narboncnfis  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrcnnees.  Its  origin 
was  owing  to  the  Scrtorian  war,  Ponipcy  compelling 
the  robbers  of  the  Pyrenees  and  fugitive  llavcs  to  fet- 
tle 
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tic  ihere,  (Pliny).  It  flood  near  the  head  of  the  Ga- 
ronne. Now  St  Bcrtranci,  in  Gafcony,  E.  Long.  30', 
Lac.  4;°  15'. 

CONVENTICLE,  a  diminutive  of  convent  ;  de- 
noting, properly,  a  cabal,  or  fecret  adcmbly,  of  a  part 
of  the  monks  of  a  convent,  to  make  a  brigue  or  party 
in  the  eledion  of  an  abbot.  From  the  ill  ulc  of  thcfe 
airemblics,  the  word  is  come  into  difrepute  ;  and  now 
flands  for  any  mifchievous,  feditious,  or  irregular  af- 
fembly.  F.  Doucine  obfervcs,  the  occidentals  always 
eftecmed  the  fifth  general  council  an  unlawful  conven- 
ticle. 

The  term  conventicle  is  faid,  by  fome,  to  have  been 
firft  applied  in  England  to  the  fchools  of  WicklifF,  and 
has  been  fince  ufed  to  lignify  the  religious  allerablies 
of  all  in  that  country  who  do  not  conform  to  the  efla- 
blilhed  doftrincs  and  worlliip  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

By  22  Car.  II.  cap.  i.  it  is  enafled.  That  if  any 
perfons  of  the  age  of  r6  years,  fubjcfts  of  this  king- 
dom, (hall  be  prefcnt  at  any  conventicle,  where  there 
are  five  or  more  alfembled,  they  fliall  be  fined  5  s.  for 
the  nrfl  offence,  and  10  s.  for  the  fecond  ;  and  per- 
fons preaching  incur  a  penalty  of  L.  20.  Alfo  futfer- 
ing  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  a  houfe,  &c.  is  liable  to 
L.  20  penalty.  Juflices  of  peace  have  power  to  enter 
fuch  houfes,  and  feize  perfons  alfemblcd,  &c.  And  if 
they  negleci  their  duty,  they  fhall  forfeit  L.ioo.  And 
if  any  conflable.  Sec.  know  of  fuch  meetings,  and  do 
not  inform  a  jullice  of  peace,  or  thief  magiflrate,  &c. 
he  fliall  forfeit  L.  j.  But  the  iftW.  and  M.  cap  18. 
ordains,  that  proteflant  diflentcrs  (hall  be  exempt  from 
penalties  :  though,  if  they  meet  in  a  houfe  with  the 
doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  fuch  difTenters  fhall 
have  no  bene(it  from  1  W.  and  M.  Officers  of  the 
government,  &c.  prefent  at  any  conventicle,  at  which 
there  fhall  be  ten  perfons,  if  the  royal  family  be  not 
prayed  for  in  exprefs  words,  fltall  forfeit  L.  40  and  be 
difabled  ;   (Stat.  10  Anne,  cap.  2.) 

CONVENTION,  a  treaty,  coutradl,  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  parties. 

Com  vENTioN  is  alio  a  name  given  in  England  to  an 
extraordinary  alFembly  of  parliament,  or  the  cflatesof  the 
realm,  held  without  the  king's  writ.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
convention  parliament  which  reflorcd Charles  II.  This 
parliament  met  above  a  month  before  his  return,  and 
fat  full  feven  months  after  his  refloration,  and  cnadted 
feveral  laws  flill  in  force,  which  were  confirmed  by 
flat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and  c.  14.  Such  alfo  was  the 
convention  of  edates  in  1688,  who,  upon  the  retreat 
of  king  James  II.  came  to  a  conclufion  that  he  had 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  that  the  right  of  fucccfTion 
devolved  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary;  where- 
upon their  alVembly 'expired  as  a  convention,  and  was 
converted  into  a  parliament. 

Co'O'K^'TioN  of  EJ}nt^i,\n  Scotland,  was  partly  of 
the  nature  of  a  parliament  ;  i)ut  differing  in  this,  that 
the  former  could  only  lay  on  taxes,  while  parliament 
could   both  impofc  taxes  and  make  laws. 

CONVENTUAL,  fora-ething  belonging  to  a  con- 
vent or  monaflery.  See  Monastery,  and  Coeno- 
bite. 

Conventual  is  particularly  ufed    for  a  religious 
who  a5lually  refides  in  a  convent ;  in  contradiRinflion 
to  thofc  who  are  only  guefls,  or  arc  entertained  there, 
Vol.    V. 


or  in  poirclTion  of  benefices  depending  un   the  l.oufe.  cv.iv.Ttm 
Sec   Monk.  || 

CONVENTUS  juRinci,  were  courts  of  jiUlicc  ^'"'*='''""- 
cflablilhcd  in  the  Roman   pruvincts  ;   \vi{h  a  rrlort  or  ,    ''""■ 
extent   of  jurifJiclion,    circLimlcribed    and     confined  '       "^ 
within  certain  limits  of  dillrift,  wliithcr  a!l  «  ho  were 
of  the  re(brt  were  to  repair  for  juliice.     The  unfca- 
fonable  afFfftationof  changing  forms  of  war  inio  forms 
of  ciril  courts,  proved  the  ruin  of  Varus  and  of  three 
legions  in  Germany,  (Florus).     Ct,!iz-ciit:.mitg:re,  islo 
hold  a  court  of  jullice. 

CONVERGING,  or  Cos-yfRcFAr  Lines,  in  gen- 
met!7,  are  fuch  as  continually  approach  nearer  one 
another,  or  whofe  diflances  become  ftill  Icfs  and  leCs. 
Thefe  are  oppofed  to  divergent  lines,  the  diltanccsof 
which  become  continually  greater  :  thoft  lines  which 
converge  one  way,  diverge   the  other. 

CoA'VKRGtxc  Ray!,  in  optics,  ihofe  rays  that,  ilFuing 
from  divers  points  of  an  objeft,  incline  towards  ano- 
ther, till  at  lafl  they  meet  and  crofs,  and  tlieu  be- 
come diverging  rays. 

CONVERSATION,  or  discoukse,  fignifies  jh 
interlocution  between  two,  or  among  more  perfons  j 
with  this  diflinftion,  that  converfation  is  ufed  for  any 
general  intercourfe  of  fentiments  whatever,  v^-hereasa 
difcourfe  means  a  converfation  limited  to  (bmc  parti- 
cular fubjeft. 

There  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  fecial  life  which  af- 
fords more  real  fatisfadlion  than  thofc  hours  which 
one  palfes  in  rational  and  unrefcrved  converfation. 
That  converfation,  however,  may  anfwer  the  ends  ibr 
which  it  was  defigned,  the  parties  who  are  to  join  in 
it  mufl  come  together  with  a  determined  refohition  to 
plcafc,  and  to  be  pleafed. 

In  the  conduftof  it,  be  not  eager  to  interrupt  o- 
thers,  or  uneafy  at  being  yourlelf  interrupted  ;  lincc 
you  fpeak  either  to  amufe  or  in(lru6l  the  company,  or 
to  receive  thofe  benefits  from  it.  Give  all,  therefore, 
leave  to  fpeak  in  turn.  Hear  with  patience,  and  an- 
fwer with  precifion.  Inattention  is  ill  manners  ;  it 
fhows  contempt;   and   contempt  is  never  forgiven. 

Tronblc  not  the  company  with  your  own  private 
concerns,  as  you  do  not  love  to  be  troubled  with  thofe 
of  others.  Yours  are  as  little  to  them  as  theirs  are  to 
you.  You  will  need  no  other  rule  whereby  to  judge 
of  this  matter. 

Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  propriety,  that 
each  perfon  may  have  an  opportunity  of  difcourlins 
oil  the  fubjeft  with  which  he  is  bed  acquainted.  He 
will  be  pleafed,  and  you  will  be  informed.  By  obfer- 
ying  this  rule,  everyone  has  it  in  his  power  to  adifl 
in  rendering  converf^ition  agreeable  ;  iince,  tJiough  he 
may  not  choofe,  or  be  qualified,  to  fay  much  hiuifelf, 
he  can  propole  qucllions  to  thofe  who  arc  able  to  an- 
fwer them. 

Avoid  (lories,  unlefs  (hort, pointed,  and  quite  a-pro- 
pou  He  who  deals  in  them,  fays  Swift,  nuifl  either 
liave  a  very  large  flock,  or  a  good  memory,  or  muft 
often  change  his  company.  Some  have  a  fet  of  ihem 
flrung  together  like  onions  ;  they  take  poire(nou  of 
the  converfation  by  an  early  introduaion  of  one,  and 
then  you  may  have  the  whole  rope;  and  there  is  an 
end  of  every  thing  elfe,  perhaps,  for  that  meeting, 
though  you  may  have  heard  all  twenty  times  before. 
Talk  often,  but  not  long.  The  talent  of  harangu- 
-<  r  • 
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I 

Convert. 


Converfa-  ing  private  company  is  infiipportablc.  Senators  and 
tion  b.irriflers  arc  apt  to  be  guilty  ot  this  fault  ;  and  mem- 
bers who  never  harangue  in  the  liJufe,  will  ottcn  do 
it  out  ot"  the  hoiife.  ll'tlie  majority  of  the  company 
be  naturally  filent,  or  cautious,  the  convcrfation  will 
flag,  unkfs  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them 
whocan  Hart  new  fubjcfts.  Forbear,  however,  ifpof- 
lible,  to  broach  a  fecond  before  the  firft  is  out,  kfl; 
your  Hock  (huuld  not  lalt,  and  you  fliould  be  obliged 
to  come  bick  to  the  old  barrel.  There  are  thofe  who 
will  rcp;aiedly  crofs  upon  and  break  into  the  convcr- 
fation with  a  frefh  topic,  till  they  have  touched  upon 
all,  and  exhaufted  none.  Economy  here  is  necelfary  for 
luofl  people. 

Laugh  not  at  yojr  own  \\\t  and  hu-.nour  ;  leave  that 
to  the  company. 

When  the  converfatioa  is  flowing  in  a  ferious  and 
iifefnl  channel,  never  interrupt  it  by  an  ill-timedJ!  fl. 
The  flrcam  is  fcattered,  and  cannot  be  again  collect- 
ed. 

Difcourfe  not  in  a  whifper,  or  halt'-voice,  to  your 
next  neighbour.  It  is  ill-breeding,  and,  in  fome  de- 
gree, a  fraud  ;  converfation-flock  being,  as  one  has 
well  obferved,  a  joint  and   common  property. 

In  retleetions  on  abfent  people,  go  no  farther  than 
you  would  go  if  they  were  prtfent.  "  I  refolve  (fays 
bilhop  Bevcridge)  never  to  fpeak  of  man's  virtues  to 
his  face,  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his  back  :"  ---A  gol- 
den rule  !  the  obfervation  of  which  would,  at  one 
flroke,  binilh  flattery  and  defamation  from  the 
earth. 

CONVERSE,  in  mathematics.  Onepropofition  is 
called  the  co»y^;yJ  of  another,  when,  after  a  conchi- 
fionis  drawn  from  fomething  f  ippofed  ill  the  converfe 
propofilion,  that  conclufion  is  lappo'ed  ;  and  then, 
that  which  in  the  other  was  f  ippoied,  is  now  drawn 
as  a  conclufion  from  it  :  thus,  when  two  fides  of  a  tri- 
angle are  equal,  the  angles  under  thefe  fides  are  equal ; 
and,  on  the  converfe,  if  thefe  angles  are  equal,  th<  two 
fides  arc  equal. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  implies  a  re- 
pentance for  a  temper  and  conduct  unworthy  our  na- 
ture, and  unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  Author, 
«nd  a  refolutioa  to  aft  a  wifer  and  a  better  part  for 
the  future. 

Conversion,  in  war,  a  military  motion,  whereby 
the  front  of  a  battalion  is  turned  where  the  flank  was, 
in  cafe  the  battalion  is  attaked  in  the  flank. 

CoNVF.R.!iro\  of  Equations,  the  fame  with  reduftion 
of  equations  by  multiplication.     See  Algerba. 

CONVERT,  a  perfon  who  has  undergone  a  con- 
yerfion. 

Convert  is  chiefly  ufed  in  refpedt  of  changes  from 
one  religion,  or  religious  feft,  to  another.  Converts 
with  relation  to  the  religion  turned  to,  are  denominated 
epoftatcs\\\xh  regard  to  that  they  have   relinquilhed. 

Thejews  formerly  converted  to  Chriflianity  in  Eng- 
land, were  called  converfos.  Henry  III.  built  them  a 
lioufeir.  London,  and  allowed  them  a  competent  fub- 
filtence  for  their  lives;  which  houfe  was  called  do?iius 
coiiverforum.  But  the  number  afterwards  increafing, 
they  grew  a  burden  to  the  crown  ;  upon  which  they 
were  diftributed  among  the  monafteries  t  and  after  the 
cxpiilfion  of  the  Jews  under  Edward.  III.  the  domus 
tortvcrrorum  was  given  fcr  keeping  of  the  rolls. 


Converts,  in  a  monaflic  fenfe,  are  lay-friars,  or    ConTcrt* 
brothers,  admitted  for  the  fervice  of  the  houfe  :  with-  'I 

out  orders,  and  not  allowed  toting  in  the  choir.  Till  Cc"V'<^'o»- 
the  eleventh  century,  the  word  was  ufcd  forpeifons  "  ' 
who  embraced  the  monkifh  life  at  the  age  of  difcre- 
tion  ;  by  which  they  were  dillinguilhed  from  thofc  de- 
voted in  their  childhood  by  thcirparents,  called  oi^/«//. 
But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when,  they  began  to  re- 
ceive into  moualleries  illiterate  pcrfons,  incapable  of 
being  cltfks,  and  only  deftined  for  bodily  labour,  the 
fignification  of  the  word  was  neceflarily  changed. 
F.  Mabillou  obfcrvcs,  that  it  was  John  firfl  abbot  of 
Vallambrofa  who  fiiil  introduced  thel'e  brothtr-con- 
vtrts,  dillinguiflied  by  their  Hate  from  the  monks  of 
the  choir,  who  were  then  either  clerks  or  capable  of 
becoming  fo. 

CONVEX,  an  appellation  given  to  the  exterior  fur-  v 

face  of  gibbous  or  globular  bodies  ;  in  oppolltion  to 
the  hollow  inner  fiirfaceof  fuch  bodies,  which  is  called 
conciwe  :  thus  we  fay,  a  convex  frieze,  lens,  mirror, 
fuperficies,  &c. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  furface  of  a  convex, 
/.  e.  gibbous  and  globular  thing  ;  in  oppofition  to  con- 
cavity, or  the  inner  furface,  w  hich  is  hoUuw  or  de- 
prclfed.     See  Concave. 

The  word  is  of  a  peculiar  import  in  catoptrics  and 
dioptrics  ;  where  it  is  applied  to  mirrors  and  lenfes. 

A  convex  mirror  reprelents  its  images  fnulltr  than 
the  objects  ;  as  a  concave  one  reprefents  them  larger  : 
a  convex  mirror  reflefts  the  rays  from  it,  divergmg; 
and  therefore  difperfes  and  weakens  their  efreft  :  as 
a  concave  one  reflcfts  them  converging,  fo  as  they 
concur  in  a  point,  and  have  their  effcd  incrcafcd  :  and 
by  how  much  the  mirror  is  a  portion  of  a  fmaller 
fphere,  by  fo  much  does  it  diminifli  the  objefts,  and 
difperfe  the  rays  the  more.     See  Mirror. 

A  convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  fides,  called 
a  convexo-convex  ;  or  it  is  plain  an  one  fide  and  con- 
vex on  the  other,  called  zflan(i-coi:vex;  or  concave 
on  one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  coti- 
vexo-cCncave,  or  cuiuavo-convex,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  furface  prevails,  /.  c.  as  this  or  that  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  fmaller  fphere.  All  convex  lenfes  inflcfl  llie 
rays  of  light  in  their  palTage,  ;'.  e.  fend  them  out  from 
their  convex  furface  converging,  fo  as  that  they  con- 
cur in  a  point  or  focus.  Hence  all  convex  lenfes  mag- 
nify, /.  e.  rcprefent  their  images  larger  than  thcirob- 
jefts:  and  this  the  more  as  they  arc  portions  offmal- 
lar  fpheres. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  law,  a  decdor  inflrument  that 
pafli^s  h'.nd,  &c.  from  one  perfon  to  another. 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  a  perfon  that  is  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  the  verdid  of  a  jury.  See 
the  following  article. 

CONVICTION,  inlaw.  When  ajury  has  given  a 
verdidt  upon  trial,  finding  the  prifoner  guilty,  he  is 
faid  to  be  conv'iCled  of  the  crime  whereof  he  Hands  in- 
difted.     S(;e  Trial. 

When  the  offender  is  thus  convicted,  there  are  two 
collateral  circumllances  that  immediately  arife.  I.  On 
a  convi(51ion  in  general  for  any  felony,  the  realbnable 
expences  of  prci'ecution  arc  by  flatute  25  Geo.  II.  c.  36. 
to  be  allow' d  :he  profecutor  out  of  the  couniy-flock, 
if  he  peiitions  the  judge  for  that  purpofe;  and  by 
flatute  27.  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  poor  peifor.s,    bound  over 
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tonviiSion.  to  give  evidence,  are  likewiCc  iiuiikil  to  be  paid  ditir 

^— '  char-'es,  as  well  without  convivilioii  as  with  it.     2.  On 

a  conviction  of  larceny  in  pirticiilar,  the  prolccutor 
iliall  have  rcllitiuion  of  his  goods  by  virtue  of  the 
flatute  21  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  11.  Kur  by  the  common  law 
there  was  no  rclfitution  of  goods  upon  an  indicHnuiit ; 
becaufe  it  is  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  only  ;  and  there- 
fore the  party  was  enforced  to  bring  an  appeal  of 
robbery,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  again.  But,  it 
being  conlidcred  that  the  party  profcciiting  the  otlln- 
dcr  by  indictment,  dci'erves  to  the  full  as  much  en- 
couragement as  he  who  profecutes  by  appeal,  this  lla- 
tute  was  made,  which  enads,  that  if  any  pcrfon  be 
convicted  of  lirceny  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  rob- 
bed, he  Ihall  have  full  rellicution  of  his  money,  goods, 
and  chntels,  or  the  value  of  them  out  of  the  otFend- 
er's  goods,  ii"  he  has  any,  by  a  writ  to  be  granted  by 
the  jaftices.  And  the  conftrudion  of  this  aft  having 
been  in  great  meafure  conformable  to  the  law  of  ap- 
peals, it  has  therefore  in  praftice  fuperfeded  the  nfe 
of  appeals  of  larceny.  For  inllance,  as  formerly  up- 
on appeals,  fo  now  upon  indieiments  of  larceny,  this 
writ  of  reftitutioii  (hall  reach  the  goods  fo  flolen,  not- 
withltanding  the  property  of  them  is  endeavoured  to 
be  altered  by  fait  in  mariiet  overt.  And  though  this 
may  feem  fomewhat  hard  upon  the  buyer,  yet  the 
rule  of  law  is,  that  /po/iatus  debet  a)'.te  omnia  reflitiii, 
efpecially  when  he  has  ufcd  all  the  diligence  in  his 
power  to  couvift  the  felon.  And,  fince  the  cafe  is 
reduced  to  this  hard  necelFity,  that  either  the  owner 
or  the  buyer  mart:  fulFer  ;  the  law  prefers  the  right 
of  the  owner,  who  has  done  a  meritorious  aft  by  pur- 
fuing  a  felon  to  condign  punidiment,  to  the  right  of 
the  Ijuyer,  whofe  merit  is  only  negative,  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  no  unfair  traniaftion.  And  it  is  now 
nfual  for  the  court,  upon  the  conviftion  of  a  felon,  to 
order,  without  any  writ,  immediate  refdtution  of  fuch 
goods  as  are  brought  into  court,  to  be  made  to  the 
fevcral  profecutors.  Or  elfc,  fecondly,  without  fuch 
writ  of  reftitution,  the  party  may  peaceably  retake  his 
goods  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them,  unlefs  a  new 
property  be  fairly  acquired  therein.  Or,  latlly,  if  the 
felon  be  eonvifted  and  pardoned,  or  be  allowed  his 
clergy,  the  party  robbed  may  bring  his  aftion  of  tro- 
ver againfi;  him  for  his  goods,  and  recover  a  fatisfac- 
tion  in  damages.  But  fuch  aftion  lies  not  before  pro- 
fecution  ;  for  fo  felonies  would  be  made  up  and  healed  : 
and  alfo  recaption  is  unlawful,  if  it  be  done  with  in- 
tention to  fmoiher  and  compound  the  larceny  ;  it  then 
becoming  the  heinous  offence  oi  theft-bote. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  perfon  is  eonvifted  of 
a  mifdemcanor,  which  principally  and  more  immedi- 
ately affefts  fome  individual,  as  a  battery,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  the  like,  for  the  court  to  permit  the  defen- 
dant to  [peak  with  the  profccitor,  before  any  judge- 
ment is  pronounced  ;  and  if  the  pi-ofecutor  declares 
himfelf  fatisfied,  to  inflift  but  a  trivial  punilhment. 
This  is  done  to  reimbnrfe  the  profecator  his  expences, 
and  make  him  fome  private  amends,  without  the 
trouble  and  circuity  of  a  civil  aftion.  But  it  is  furely 
a  dangerous  praftice  :  and,  though  it  mav  be  entrufl- 
cd  to  the  prudence  and  difcretion  of  the  judges  in  the 
fuperior  courts  of  record,  it  ought  never  to  be  allow- 
ed in  local  or  inferior  jurildifticns,  fiich  as  the  quar- 
ter-fellions  :    where   profectitions  for   affaults  arc  by 


this  means  too  frequently  commenced  rather  fur  pri-  Con-.iaion 
vate  lucre  than  for  the  great  ends  of  public  juiticc. 
Above  all,  it  fliould  never  be  futferLd,  where  the  tc- 
ftiniony  of  the  profecutor  himfelf  is  nceeliary  to  con- 
vift  the  defendant  :  for  by  this  means  tlie  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  entirely  fubvertcd  ;  the  pi ofeeutor  becomes 
in  cffcft  a  plantift,  and  yet  is  fuficrcd  to  bear  witncfs 
for  himfelK  Nay,  even  a  voluntary  forgivcnefsby  the 
party  injured,  ought  not,  in  true  policy,  to  intercept 
the  ilroke  of  jullice.  "  This  (fays  an  elegant  writer 
who  pleads  with  equal  Itrength  lor  the  certainty,  as 
for  the  lenity  of  punilhment),  may  be  an  adt  of  good 
nature  and  luimanity,  but  is  comrary  to  the  good  of 
tlie  public.  For  altliough  a  private  ciii/ccn  may  dif- 
penle  with  fatialiftion  for  his  private  injury,  he  can- 
not remove  the  nccelhty  of  public  example.  The 
right  of  puniihing  belongs  not  to  any  one  individual 
in  particular,  but  to  the  focicty  in  general,  or  to  the 
fovereign  who  reprefents  that  lociciy  ;  and  a  man 
may  renounce  his  own  portion  of  this  right,  but  Jic 
cannot  give  up  that  of  others." 

Conviction,  in  tlieology,  exprefles  the  firft  de- 
gree of  repentance,  vvherciu  the  liuner  becomes  fcn- 
iible  of  his  guilt,  of  the  evil  nature  of  fin,  and  of  ihc 
danger  of  his  own  ways. 

CONVOCATION,  an  alfcmbly  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  by  their  reprefcntaiivcs,  to  eonfult  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  mattters.  It  is  held  during  the  fellion  of  par- 
liament, and  confifls  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  houfe. 
In  the  upper  fit  tlie  billiops,  and  in  the  low  cr  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  who  are  reprefenicd  by  their  proftors ; 
conllfting  of  all  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  of  one 
proftor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  of 
every  diocefe,  in  all  145  divines  ;  viz.  22  deans,  53 
archdeacons,  24  prebendaries,  and  44  proftors  of  the 
diocelian  clergy.  The  lower  houfe  chtofes  its  prolo- 
cutor ;  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  that  the  mem- 
bers attend,  to  colleft  their  debates  and  votes,  and  to 
carry  their  refolutions  to  the  upper  houfe.  The  con- 
vocation is  fummoned  by  the  king's  writ,  direftcd  to 
the  archbifliop  of  each  province,  requiring  him  to  fum- 
mon  all  bilhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a  fls- 
tute  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make  any  ca- 
nons or  ccclefiaflical  laws  without  the  king's  licence ; 
nor,  when  permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them 
in  execution,  but  under  fevcral  reftriftions.  They  have 
the  examining  and  cenfuring  all  heretical  and  fchii'ma- 
tical  books  and  pcrfons,  S:c.  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  king  in  chancery,  or  to  his  delegates  The  clergy 
in  convocation,  and  their  fervants,  have  the  fame  pri- 
vileges as  members  of  parliament. 

Since  the  year  1665,  when  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  therafelves  to 
the  houfe  of  commons,  they  feldom  have  been  allowed 
to  do  any  bufinefs  ;  and  are  generally  prorogued  from 
time  to  time  til)  dilfolved,  a  new  one  being  generally 
called  along  with  a  new  parliament.  The  only  equi- 
valent for  giving  up  iheprivilegc  of  taxing  thdiifelves, 
was  their  being  allowed  to  vote  at  eleftions  for  mem- 
bers to  the  houlc  of  commons,  which  they  had  not 
before. 

CONVOLUTION,  a  winding  motion,  proper  tu 
the  trunks  of  fome  plants,  as  the  convolvulus,  or  bind- 


weed ;  the  clafpers  of  vines,  bryony,  &c. 
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Coiivolvu-      CONVOLVULUS,  bind-weed  :  A  genus  of  the 
'"'•       pentaudria  order,  belonging  to  the  monogynia  clafs  of 

'"  ^  '  jilanrs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
29th  order,  Campanacex.  The  corolla  is  campauula- 
icd  and  plaited  ;  there  arc  two  itigrnata;  the  tapfulc 
is  hilocnlar,  aiij  the  cells  are  difpcrmous.  Of  this 
genus  there  is  a  great  number  of  Ipccics,  the  moft  rc- 
liiarkr.ble  of  which  are  the  following. 

I.  The  fepiiini,  or  large  white  bind-wecd,  is  often 
a  troublefomc  weed  in  gardens,  when  its  roots  are  in- 
terwoven with  thofe  of  trees  and  llinibs,  or  under 
hedges,  as  every  fmall  piece  of  root  is  apt  to  grow. 
It  iiourillies  under  moill  hedges,  and  hath  white  or 
purpHih  bloiToms.  2.  The  Icammonia,  or  Syrian  bind- 
weed, grows  naturally  in  Syria.  The  roots  are  thick, 
run  deep  into  the  ground,  and  arc  covered  with  a 
dark  bark.  The  branches  extend  on  every  fide  to 
the  dillance  of  10  or  13  feet;  they  are  (lender,  and 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  are  garnilhed  with  narrow, 
arrow-pointed  leaves.  The  llowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow,  aud  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
two  fitting  upon  each  long  footftalk  :  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeJed  by  roimdilh  feed-vellels,  having  three  cells  fil- 
led with  feeds,  p.  The  purpureus,  or  convolvulus 
major,  is  an  annual  plant  growing  naturally  in  Afia 
and  America,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Bri- 
tilh  gardens.  \i  thefe  plants  arc  properly  fapported, 
they  will  rife  10  or  12  feet  high  in  warm  fummcrs. 
There  are  three  or  four  lafling  varieties  :  the  mofl 
common  hath  a  purple  flower  ;  the  others  have  a 
white,  a  red,  or  a  whitilli-hlue  flower,  which  lail  hath 
white  feeds.  They  flower  in  June,  July,  and  Augull, 
and  their  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  4.  T]ie  nil,  or  blue 
bind-weed,  rifes  with  a  twining  (talk  8  or  10  feet  high, 
garnilhed  with  heart-fliaped  leaves,  divided  into  three 
lobes,  which  end  infitarp  points.  Thefe  arc  woolly,  and 
fland  upon  long  footflalks.  The  flowers  alfo  come  out 
on  long  footftalks,  each  fuflaining  two  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  blue  colour,  whence  their  name  of  anil  or  indigo. 
This  is  one  of  the  mofh  beautiful  plants  of  the  genus  ; 
it  flowers  all  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer  ;  and  in 
good  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  very  well  in  the  open  air. 
J.  The  battatas,  or  Spanifli  potatoes,  hath  efculent 
roots,  which  are  annually  imported  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  they  are  greatly  cultivated  for  the 
table  i  but  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  Britain.  Their  roots  are  like  the  common  po- 
tato, but  require  much  more  room  :  for  they  fend  out 
many  trailing  ftalLs,  which  extend  fix  or  eight  feet 
every  way  ;  and  at  their  joints  fend  out  roots  which 
in  warm  countries  grow  to  be  very  large  bulbs  ;  fo  that 
from  a  fingie  root  planted  40  or  50  large  potatoes  are 
produced.  6.  The  canarienlls,  with  foft  woolly  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  the  Canaries  ;  but  hath  long  been  prc- 
fervcd  in  the  Britilh  g:irdcns.  It  hath  a  flrong  flbrous 
root,  from  whence  arife  feveral  twining  woody  flalks, 
■which,  where  they  have  fiipport,  will  grow  more  than 
20  feet  high,  garniiiied  with  oblong  heart-lhaped 
leaves,  which  are  foft  and  h^iry.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  fevcra!  Handing 
upon  one  footiialk.  They  are  for  the  moft  part  of  a 
pale  blue  ;  but  there  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 
They  appear  in  June,  July,  arid  Augufl,  and  (bine- 
times  ripen  Iceds  (here.  7.  The  tric(ilor,  or  convolvu- 
ius  minor,  15  a  native  of  Portuga]  ;  but  hath  long  b€cu 


cultivated    in   the  gardens  of  Britain.     It  is  an   an-   Convolvu- 
nual  plant,  which  hath  feveral  thick  herbaceous  lialks        Jus. 

growing  about  two  lect  long,  which  do  not  twine  like  ' "^ 

the  other  ions,  but  decline  toward  the  ground,  upon 
which  many  of  the  lower  branches  lie  proftrate  ;  tncy 
art  garnilhed  with  fpcar-ihaped  leaves,  which  lit  dole 
to  llie  branches;  the  footltalks  of  the  flowers  come 
out  jull  above  the  leaves  of  the  fame  joint,  and  at  the 
iiinie  llde  of  the  flalks.  They  are  about  two  inches 
long,  each  fuftainingone  large  open  bell-lhapcd  flower, 
which  in  fomc  is  of  a  line  blue  colour  with  a  white 
bottom  ;  in  others  tiiey  are  pure  white,  and  lonie  are 
beautifully  variegated  with  Loth  colours.  The  white 
ilowers  are  fucceeded  by  white  feeds,  and  the  blue 
by  dark-coloured  feeds  ;  which  dilferencc  is  pretty 
conllaut.  S.  The  foldaiulla,  or  fea-bindwced,  Ityled 
z\Xa  brafica  ?imrhia,  grows  naturally  on  the  fea- be  aches 
in  nisny  parts  of  Lngland,  but  cannot  be  long  pre- 
ferved  in  gardens.  It  hath  many  fmall  white  itnngy 
roots,  which  fpread  wide  and  fend  out  feveral  weak 
trailing  branches.  Thefe  twine  about  the  neighbour- 
ing plants  like  thofe  of  the  common  bindweed,  gar- 
nilhed with  kidney-fr.aped  leaves  like  thole  of  the  lef- 
fer  celandine.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide 
of  the  branches  at  each  joint.  They  are  of  a  reddifli 
purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  They  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  round  capfulcs,  having  three  cells,  each  con- 
taining one  black  feed.  9.  The  tiirpethum  is  a  native 
of  the  iiland  of  Ceylon.  This  hath  flelhy  thick  roots 
which  fpread  far  in  the  ground,  and  abound  with  a 
milky  juice  that  flows  out  when  the  roots  are  broken 
or  wounded,  and  foon  hardens  into  a  relinoiis  fubilancc 
when  expofcd  10  the  fun  and  air.  From  the  rpot  flioot 
forth  many  twining  branches,  which  twili  about  each 
other,  or  the  neighbouring  plants,  like  the  common 
bindweed.  They  arc  garnilhed  with  heart-lliaped 
leaves  that  are  foft  to  the  touch,  like  thofe  of  the 
niarflimallow.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  joints 
on  the  fide  of  the  flalks,  feveral  fianding  together  on 
the  fame  footiialk  :  they  are  white,  and  Ihaped  like 
thofe  of  the  common  great  bindweed,  and  arc  fucceed- 
ed by  round  capfulcs,  having  three  cells  containing 
two  feeds  each.  10.  The  jalappa,  or  jalap,  ufcd  in 
medicine,  is  a  native  of  Kaleppo  in  Spanilh  Airerica, 
fituated  between  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  It  hath 
a  large  root  of  an  oval  form,  which  is  full  of  a  milky 
juice  ;  from  which  come  out  n:any  herbaceous  twining 
flalks  rifing  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  garnilhed  with  va- 
riable leaves  ;  fome  of  them  being  heart-ihapcd,  others 
angular,  and  fome  oblong  and  pointed.  They  are 
fmooth,  and  fland  upon  long  footflalks  ;  the  flowers 
are  fliaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  greater  bindweed, 
each  footflalk  fupporlin  3;  only  one  flower. 

Culture.  The  firfl  and  fecond  forts  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  mull  be  fown  on  a  border  of  light 
earth.  The  fecond  fort  mufl  have  fome  tall  flakes 
placed  near  them  for  their  branches  to  twine  about, 
otherwife  they  wUl  fpread  on  the  ground  and  make  a 
bad  appearance.  The  third  fort  is  annual,  and  mull 
be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  they  fhould  be 
planted  out  in  warm  borders,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  former.  The  fourth  Ipecies  is  fome- 
times  propagated  in  Britain.  The  roois  mull  be 
planted  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and  -if  the  plants 
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Convolyu-  are  covered  in  bad  weather  with  glaiTcs,  they  will  pro- 
duce flowers  and  forac  Imall  bulhs  from  the  joints  of 
theftalks:  but  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they 
,  feldom  grow  to  any  lize.  Tlie  titth  is  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  young  flioots  in  the  fpring,  which 
generally  put  out  roots  in  three  or  four  mouths  :  they 
may  then  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  each  pla- 
ced in  a  feparate  pot,  which  is  to  be  fet  in  the  Ihade 
till  they  have  talcen  new  root ;  after  which  tliey  may 
be  placed  with  other  hardy  grecn-houfe  plants  till  au- 
tumn, when  they  (liould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
myrtles  and  other  green-houfe  plants.  The  turpeth 
and  jalap  are  too  tender  to  live  in  Britain,  unlefs 
they  arc  conrtantly  keep  in  a  Hove.  The  other  fpe- 
cies  require  no  particular  diredlions  for  their  cultiva- 
tion. 

Ufjs.  The  root  of  the  firfl.  fort  is  a  very  acrid  pur- 
gative to  the  human  race,  but  is  eaten  by  hogs  in  large 
quantities  without  any  detriment.  The  infpiilated  juice 
of  the  fecond  fpecics  is  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  llrong 
purgative  ;  as  arc  alfo  the  roots  of  the  jalappa  and 
turpcthum.  The  foldanella  has  likewife  been  ufed 
wiih  the  fame  intention.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  juice, 
or  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  is  an  acrid  purge.  The 
leaves  applied  externally  are  faid  to  diminilh  dropfical 
fvvelliugs  of  the  feet.  See  Scammony,  Jalap,  and 
Turpeth. 

CONVOY,  in  naval  affairs,  one  or  more  (hips  of 
war,  employed  to  accompany  and  protect  merchant 
lliips,  and  prevent  their  being  infulted  by  pirates,  or 
the  enemies  ofthc  Itaic  in  time  of  war. 

Convoy,  in  military  matters,  a  body  of  men  that 
guard  any  fupply  of  men,  money,  ammunition,  or  pro- 
vifions,  conveyed  by  land  into  a  town,  army,  or  the 
like,  in  time  of  war. 

CON  US,  a  CONE,  in  botany:  a  fpecics  of  fruit  or 
fcaly  fecd-vcflel,  fo  termed  by  Tourncfort  and  other 
botanifls.  Linnseus  has  fubllituted  strobilus  in  its 
place. 

CONVULSION,  a  preternatural  and  violent  con- 
traction of  the  membranous  and  raufcular  parts  of 
the  body.     See  (the  Index  fubjoincd  to  )  Medicine. 

CONWAY,  a  market-town  of  Caernarvonfliire  in 
North  Wales,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  1 5  miles  weft  of  St  Afaph.  W.  Long. 
3.  50.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

CONYZA,  KLEABASE;  a  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fupcrflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural. method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofn^.  The  pappus  is  finiplc,  the 
calyx  imbricated  and  roundilli,  the  corollulx  of  the 
radius  tritid.  There  are  i9fpccies,  noneof  which  me- 
rit any  particular  defcription. 

CONZA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  I- 
taly,  fituated  on  the  farther  principate,  on  the  river 
Offanto,  50  miles  fouth-ealt  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
E.  Long.  16.  o.  N.  Lat.  41.  o.  It  is  the  fee  of  an 
archbifliop. 

COOK  (Sir  Anthony),  dcfcended  from  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cook  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  born  in  1506, 
and  f.ippofed  10 have  beencducattd at  Cambridge.  He 
Vv'as  fo  eminent  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  prudence, 
iljat  the  guardians  of  king  Edward  VL  appointed  him 


to  be  his  chief  inftruflor  in  learning,  and  to  form  his 
manners.  Kc  had  four  daughtcri  ;  and  bcino-  rclbl- 
ved  to  have  fons  by  education,  left  he  Ihould  liavc 
none  by  birth,  he  taught  his  daughters  ihofc  Iclibns  by 
night  thit  he  had  inftilled  into  the  prince  by  dav  :  he 
Was  happy  in  his  endeavours,  as  they  proved  learned 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  equally  dillinguilhtd  by  vir- 
tue, piety,  and  good  fortune.  Mildred  was  niarried 
to  the  great  lord  Burleigh  ;  Ann  to  Sir  Nicholas  Ba- 
con, lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  ;  Elifabeth  to  Sir 
John  liuliel,  fon  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford; 
and  Catharine  to  Sr  Henry  Killigrew.  He  lived  in 
exile  during  the  Marian  perfccution;  and  returning 
on  the  accelfion  of  queen  hilizabeth,  fpent  the  reft  of 
his  days  in  peace  and  honour,  dying  in  1576. 

COOK  (Captain  James),  one  of  tlie  moft  celebra- 
ted navigators  ever  produced  by  Britain  or  any  other 
country,  was  the  fun  of  James  Cook,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.  His 
flaiion  was  no  higher  than  that  of  a  fervant  in  hulban- 
dry,  and  he  was  married  to  a  woman  in  his  own  fphcre 
of  life  at  Morton,  a  village  in  the  North  riding  of 
Yorklhire,  From  this  place  they  removed  to  another 
village,  in  the  fame  riding  named  Mai-ton,  where  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  born  on  the  27th  of  October  1728. 
He  was  one  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  now 
dead  except  a  daughter,  who  married  a  fiflierman  of 
Redcar.  He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion from  the  fehoolmiftrefs  of  the  village  ;  and  after- 
wards, on  his  father's  removal  to  Great  Ayton,  he 
was  put  to  a  day  fchool,  at  the  expcncc  of  Mr  Skot- 
tow,  his  father's  employer,  where  he  was  inftrnftcd  in 
writing  and  in  a  fevi-  of  the  lirft  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Before  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to 
Mr  W.  Sanderfon,  a  haberdalher  or  fliopkceper  at 
Straiths,  about  ten  miles  from  Whiiliy  :  but  fome 
difagrecment  taking  place  between  him  and  his  mailer, 
he  indulged  his  own  inclination  in  binding  himfelf  ap- 
prentice 10  Mcffrs  Walkers  of  Whitby,  who  had  ic- 
veral  velfels  in  the  coal  trade  ;  and  after  ferving  a  few 
years  longer  in  the  fituation  of  a  common  failor,  he 
was  at  length  raifed  to  be  mate  of  one  of  Mr  Walker's 
Ihips.  During  all  this  period  it  is  no:  recolleiJted  that 
he  exhibited  any  thing  peculiar  either  in  his  abilities 
or  condnfl. 

Early  in  the  year  1 75 J,  when  iioftilities  broke  out 
between  France  and  England,  Cock  entered  on  board 
the  Eagle  of  flxty  guns,  to  wliich  vellel  Sir  Hugh  Fal- 
lifer  was  foon  after  appointed,  who  fcuu  diftinguilhed 
him  as  anattivc  and  diligent  feaman  ;  and  his  promo- 
tion was  forwarded  by  a  letter  cf  recommendation 
which  was  written  by  Mr  Ofbaldefton,  member  for  Scar- 
borough, at  the  requeft  of  fcveral  neighbours,  in  Kv 
Cook's  favour.  On  the  15th  of  May  1759,  ^^  ^^'^^ 
appointed  mafter  of  the  Mercury,  which  foon  after 
failed  to  America,  and  joined  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  at  the  memoraiile  fiege  of  Qjiebcc. 
His  intercft  with  the  admiralty  appears  even  then  to 
have  been  very  ftrong ;  for  on  Mr  Olbaldcfton's  letter 
he  was  appointed  mafter  of  the  Grampus  lloop  ;  but 
the  proper  mafter  having  uncxpecledly  returned  to 
her,  the  appointment  did  not  take  place.  Four  days 
after  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  Garland  ;  when  upon 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  join  her,  as  the 
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t'ook.      vcflel  liad  already  failed;  and  the  next  Jsy,  Mayi5ch 

" '  17)9,  1'"^  '^^''*^  made  mailer  of  tlic  Mercury.     (Ju  Lhis 

occalion  he  was  recommended  by  Captain  Pallifer  to  a 
difiieult  and  dangerous  fcrvice,  viz.  to  take  the  found- 
ings of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  between  the  idand  of 
Orleans  and  the  north  ihore,  which  he  performed  in  the 
moll  complete  manner;  and  foon  afterwards  he  was 
employed  to  fiirvey  the  molt  dangerous  parts  of  the 
river  below  Qiiebcc:  thefe  were  his  firfl  efforts  wiih 
the  pencil.  After  this  expedition  he  was  appoiiiled, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  mailer  of  the  Northumber- 
land, flationed  at  Halifax,  where  hefirft  read  Euclid, 
and  applied  to  allronomy  and  other  branches  of 
fcience.  In  the  year  1762  he  was  with  the  Nor- 
thumberland, alFilting  at  the  recapture  of  Newfound- 
land ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  married,  at  Barking  in  Ef- 
fex,  Mifs  Elizabeth  Batts.  Early  in  1763,  when  ad- 
miral (then  Captain)  Greaves  was  appointed  governor 
of  Newfoundland,  Mr  Cook  went  out  with  him  to 
lurvey  the  coails  of  that  iQand.  At  the  end  of  the 
feafou  he  returned  to  England;  but  in  the  beginning 
of  1764,  Sir  Hugh  Fallifer  being  appointed  governor 
of  Newfoundland  and  Labradorc,  IMr  Cook  accom- 
panied him  in  the  fame  capacity  of  furveyor,  and  had 
the  Grenville  fchooner  to  attend  him  on  that  bnlinefs ; 
in  thii  fituation  he  continued  till  1767. 

While  Mr  Cook  remained  on  this  llation,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  publicly  a  fpccimen  of  his 
progrefs  in  the  lludy  of  allronomy,  by  a  fliort  paper 
printed  in  the  57th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adions,  intitled  "  An  obfervation  of  an  eclipfc  of  the 
fun  at  the  illand  of  Newfoundland,  Augull  j,  1766, 
with  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  obfervation  de- 
duced from  it."  Mr  Cook's  obfervation  was  made  at 
one  of  the  Eurgeo  iilands  near  Cape  Ray,  in  N.  Lat. 
47"  56'  19",  and  by  the  comparifons  of  it  made  by 
Mr  Mitchel  with  an  obfervation  of  Dr  Hornfby  at 
Oxford,  it  appeared  to  have  been  accursiely  done; 
and  Mr  Cook  at  that  time  obtained  the  charaifter  of 
an  able  aflronomer. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fpirit  for  geographical  difco- 
veries,  which  had  gradually  declined  fmce  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i7ihcentury,  began  to  difeoveritfelf  anew. 
Two  voyaTca  of  this  kind  had  been  performed  in  the 
reipTi  of  George  11.  the  one  under  Captain  Middlecon, 
the  other  by  Captains  Moore  and  Smyth,  w'ith  a  view 
to  difcover  a  northwefl  palfage  through  Hudfou's  Bay 
to  the  Eafl  Indies.  Two  others,  under  Captains  By- 
ron, Wallis,  and  Carteret,  had  been  undertaken  foon 
after  the  conclnlion  of  the  peace  in  1763  by  order  of 
Ills  prefent  Majefly  ;  and  before  the  return  of  thefe  na- 
vigators, who  were  ordered  to  fail  round  the  world, 
another  voyage  was  refolved  upon  foraflronomiMl  pur- 
pofes.  It  having  been  calculated  that  a  tranllt  of  Ve- 
nus over  the  fun's  difk  would  happen  in  1769,  a  long 
memorial  to  his  Majelly  was  prefented  by  the  Royal 
Society  ;  in  which  they  fet  forth  the  great  importance 
of  making  proper  obfervations  on  this  phenomenon,  the 
regard  that  had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  different  courts 
of  Europe,  and  intreaiing,  among  other  things,  that  a 
vedcl  might  be  fitted  out.  at  the  expence  of  government, 
for  conveying  proper  perfons  to  foine  of  the  Friendly 
Jflands,  in  order  to  make  the  neceifary  obfervations. 
This  being  complied  with  on  the  part  of  his  Majelly, 


Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq;  aneminent  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  appointed  to  take  the  command  " 
of  the  bark  appropriated  lor  the  purpofe.  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  projeil,  however,  an  unexpected  diifi- 
cu  ty  occurred,  hlr  Daliymple,  fenlible  of  the  im- 
poliibility  of  guiding  a  veu'cl  througli  unknown  and 
dangerous  leas  without  any  proper  command  over  the 
crew,  demanded  a  brevet  commilJion  as  captain  ot  the 
vcllcl,  in  the  fame  manner  ashad  formerly  been  grant- 
ed to  Dr  Hailey  in  a  voyage  of  difcovciy  made  by 
him.  This  commiffion  Sir  Edward  Hawke  ablo- 
lutely  refufed  to  lign ;  declaring,  when  prtiled  upon 
the  lubjeet,  that  he  would  rathci  fufier  his  rij^ht  hand 
to  be  citt  offthjn  trufl  any  of  his  ^-ajeliy's  fnips  to  a 
perfon  v.  ho  had  not  teen  properly  bred  to  the  fcrvice  : 
and  in  this  proceeding  he  Ucmtd  to  be  jultified  by  the 
mutinous  behaviour  of  Dr  Kalley's  crew  ;  who,  deny- 
ing the  legality  of  his  authority  over  ihcm,  had  ii:- 
volved  him  in  a  very  difagrteable  dil'pute,  and  which 
was  attended  with  pernicious  conlequc.".ces.  Mr  Dal- 
rymple, on  the  other  hand,  being  cqi:ily  determined 
in  his  refufal  to  proceed  without  the  auiiiority  in  quc- 
flion,  there  was  a  necefllty  for  finding  out  fome  per- 
fon of  fcience  who  might  alfo  be  free  from  the  ob- 
jeclion  made  by  Sir  Edward  Haw  ke.  Mr  Cook  there- 
fore was  piopofcd  by  Mr  Stephens;  and  his  recom- 
mendation being  feconded  by  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  he 
was  immediately  appointed  to  diredl  the  expedition; 
and  on  this  occalion  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  his  Majefly's  fervice. 

Mr  Cook's  commilfion  as  lieutenant  was  dated  May 
25,  1 768  ;  a  vetfel  of  370  tons,  named  l\\e Endeavour, 
was  provided  for  him;  and  while  the  neceifary  pre- 
parations were  making  for  the  voyage.  Captain  Wallis 
returned.  It  having  been  recommended  to  this  gentle- 
man to  fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  making  tlic  allrono- 
mical  obfervations,  hehadaccordinglj  chofen  the  illand 
named  hy  him  George's  Jjland,  but  fmce  known  by  the 
nameot  O/ij/'cv/i? ;  judging  alfo  that  Port  Royal  harbour  in 
it  woidd  afford  an  eligible  lituation.  Thispropofalbeing 
accepted,  directions  for  the  purpofe  were  accordingly 
given  to  Mr  Cook,  with  whom  Mr  Charles  Green  was 
joined  in  the  aflronomical  part ;  the  latter  having  been 
afhflant  to  Dr  Bradley  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at 
Greenwich,  and  thus  judged  to  be  every  way  qualified 
for  the  office.  The  lieutenant  was  likewife  accompa- 
nied by  Mr  Banks,  now  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Dr  So- 
lander,  &c.  The  principal  delign  of  the  voyage  was, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  to  make  obfervations  on 
the  tranlit  of  Venus;  but  this  being  done,  Mr  Cook 
was  direiled  to  make  further  difcoveries  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  on  the  50th  of  July  1768  he  fet  fail  on 
his  expedition.  An  account  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
difcoveries  made  during  ihe  time  of  it,  is  given  in  the 
next  article  :  here  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
.  throughout  the  whole  Mr  Cook  approved  himfelf  an 
able  feaman  ;  and  from  his  behaviour  both  to  his  own 
people  and  to  the  favage  nations  he  ocealionally  met 
with,  fliovved  a  moll  exaft  regard  to  the  rules  both  of 
jullice  and  humanity.  On  his  firfl  arrival  at  Ctaheitc, 
the  follow iiig  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  his  peo- 
ple, which  he  took  care  (liould  be  punftually  obeyed: 
I.  To  endeavour,  by  every  fair  means,  to  cultivate  a 
friendfhip  with  the  natives,  and  to  treat  them  wiili  all 
im-aginable  humanity.     2.  A  proper  perfon  or  perfons 
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to  be  appointed  to  treat  witli  the  natives  for  provi- 
'  lions,  fruits,  &c.  and  no  otlicr  perfon  belonging  to 
tlie  Ihip  to  do  fo  witliout  leave.  3,  Every  perlbn  on 
Ihore  to  attend  pundually  to  his  duty,  and  to  pay  pro- 
per attention  to  his  tools  or  arms;  and  if  loll  tiirough 
negligence,  to  have  the  full  value  charged  againft  his 
pay,  with  Inch  farther  punilhment  intiiiled  as  occa- 
lion  might  require.  4.  The  fame  penalty  to  be  in- 
Hided  on  every  one  who  IhoulJ  embezzle,  trade  wiih, 
or  OiTcr  to  trade  with,  any  part  of  the  lliips  llores ;  and, 
5.  No  iron  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  any  thing  but 
proviiions.  His  rigid  adherence  to  thefe  rules  was 
maaifelled  in  feveral  inllances,  particularly  by  fevercly 
punilhiup-  the  Ihip's  butcher,  who  had  threatened  the 
life  of  a  wo;Mn,  wife  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
iiland,  for  refufing  a  fi;oiie  h.itchet  on  the  terms  he 
propofed.  On  ercAing  their  obfervatory,  in  order  to 
go  throu'Th  the  aftronomical  operations,  an  accident 
happened  which  liad  like  to  have  difconcerted  the 
whole  fcheme.  This  was  the  lofs  of  their  quadrant, 
which  had  been  iloleu  by  fome  of  the  natives  ;  but, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr  Banks,  it  was  re- 
covered, and  the  obfervations  made  accordingly. 
Scarce  was  this  accomplifhed,  however,  belorc  ano- 
ther theft  of  the  natives  demanded  the  moft  fc-rious 
conlideration  of  the  commander.  Some  of  them  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  attention  of  the  officers  being 
otherwife  engaged,  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking 
into  one  of  ilie  iiore-roouis,  and  ftcaling  from  thence 
a  bag  of  fpike  nails  of  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  weight. 
This  was  a  mod  important  affair  ;  for  as  thofe  nails 
were  of  great  elfimation  among  the  Indians,  the  pof- 
felfion  of  fuch  quantity  mult  undoubtedly  have  much 
lelfeneJ  their  value,  and  thus  rendered  provifions  of 
every  kind  greatly  dearer  on  the  illanJ  than  before. 
One  of  the  thieves  therefore  being  difcovered,  was  pu- 
niflied  with  203  laflies  :  notwithllanding  which  he  ob- 
flinately  refufed  to  difcover  any  of  his  accomplices. 
Repeated  thefts  committed  afterwards  required  all  the 
wifdom  and  refolution  of  Mr  Cook  to  conduft  him- 
felf  in  a  proper  manner.  After  due  conlideration,  he 
judgd-l  it  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  put  an  end 
to  thefe  practices  at  once,  by  doing  fomething  which 
might  engage  the  natives  themfelves  to  prevent  them 
for  their  common  iatereft.  This,  however,  he  was 
not  at  prefcni  able  to  accompliih  ;  nor  indeed  did  it 
feem  poffible  to  prevent  them  without  iifing  fire- 
arms, which  from  motives  of  humanity  he  IHII  deter- 
mined to  avoid.  At  laft,  after  a  flay  of  three  months, 
when  preparing  to  take  his  leave,  the  moll  difagrec- 
able  adventure  took  place  that  he  had  hitherto  met 
with.  This  was  the  dcfc"tion  of  two  nf  his  pi^ople, 
who  having  married  young  wonun  of  the  country,  de- 
termined to  take  lip  their  relldetce  in  it.  Mr  Cook 
was  now  obliged  to  feize  fome  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  in- 
form them  that  they  could  not  obtain  their  liberty  un- 
lefs  the  dcferters  were  recovered.  This  at  laft  pro  ju- 
ced  the  defired  efFeft  ;  the  deferters  were  given  up, 
and  Mr  Cook  fet  fail,  along  with  T'lpia  (who  had 
formerly  ben  the  prime  minifter  to  Oberca,  a  princefs 
of  the  iiland)  and  a  boy  of  i?  years  of  age,  bo'-Ii 
of  whom  were  delirous  of  accompanying  him  to  Eng- 
land. 

While   Mr  Cook  proceeded  to  vifit  others  of  the 
South  Sea  lOands,  Tupia  occafionally  ferved  as  an  in- 


terpreter.  On  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  Mr  Cook 
found  the  people  extremely  hoflile  and  infolcnt.  At 
their  very  iirll  meeting,  one  of  tiie  natives  having 
threatened  to  dart  his  lance  into  the  boat,  was  (liot 
dead.  Another,  having  carried  off  MrGrecn'shanger, 
was  fired  at  with  fmall  Ihot,  and  upon  his  (lill  rcfullng 
to  reilore  it,  was  fired  at  with  ball  and  killed.  This, 
however,  produced  very  little  elfccl  on  the  reff,  who 
offered  to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  till  feveral  mi;f- 
kets  were  fired  with  fmall  ihot,  which  wounded  three 
or  four  more.  Next  day  the  commander,  having  de- 
termined to  force  f.ime  of  the  natives  on  board  in  or- 
der to  conciliate  their  atftctions  by  kind  treatment, 
directed  his  men  to  follow  two  canoes  whom  he  per- 
ceived under  way  before  him.  One  made  her  efcape, 
but  the  other,  not  obf'crving  the  boats  in  purfuit,  was 
overtaken  -,  on  which  the  lavages  plied  their  oars  fo 
brilkly,  that  the  Ihip's  boats  were  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  them.  Tupia,  whofc  language  the  New  Zealan- 
dersuiiderflood,  called  to  them  to  return,  with  aihi- 
ranccs  that  no  hurt  fhould  be  done  thtni  ;  but  they  con- 
tinued their  flight  w  ithout  minding  him.  A  mufket 
was  then  fired  over  their  heads  with  a  view  to  intimidate 
them,  bat  upon  this  they  prepared  to  fight  ;  and  on 
the  coming  up  of  the  boats  began  the  attack  with  fo 
much  vigour,  that  the  lieutenant's  people  were  obli- 
ged to  fire  upon  them  with  ball,  by  which  four  out  of 
feven  that  were  in  the  boat  were  killed,  and  the  other 
three  jumped  into  the  water,  and  were  taken  on 
board. 

This  part  of  Mr  Cook's  conducl  feems  inconfiflcnt 
with  that  humanity  for  which  he  was  in  general  lb 
eminently  diftinguillied  ;  he  was  aware  of  the  cenfure, 
and  makes  the  following  apology.  "  Thefe  peojile 
certainly  did  not  deferve  death  for  not  chooling  to  con- 
fide in  my  promifes,  or  nut  confcnting  to  come  on 
board  my  boat,  even  if  they  had  apprehended  no  dan- 
ger :  but  the  nature  of  my  fervicc  required  me  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  their  country,  v.  hich  1  could  no 
otherwife  obtain  but  by  forcing  into  it  iii  an  hoflile 
manner,  or  gaining  admillion  through  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  people.  I  had  already  tried  the 
power  of  prefents  without  effect ;  and  I  was  now 
prompted  by  my  delire  10  avoid  farther  hofliliiics,  to 
attempt  to  get  fome  of  them  on  board  ;  the  only  me- 
thod we  had  left  of  convincing  them  that  we  intended 
them  no  harm,  and  had  it  in  our  power  to  contribute 
to  their  gratification  and  convenience.  Thus  far  my 
intentions  certainly  were  not  criminal ;  and  tho'  in  the 
contefl,  which  I  had  not  the  leall  reafon  toexpefl,  our 
victory  might  have  been  complete  without  fo  great  an 
expence  of  life  ;  yet  in  fuch  lituations,  when  the  com- 
mand to  fire  has  once  been  given,  no  man  can  pretend 
to  rcflrain  its  exct-fs,  or  prefcribe  its   efFccl." 

Notwithflandingth';  difaflerjufl  mentioned,  to  which 
the  three  New  Zealanders,  who  were  taken  on  board, 
had  been  wiinelTes,  they  were  foon  conciliated,  and 
began  to  ling  with  a  degree  of  tafte  that  furpriftd  the 
Englifli  gentlemen.  They  were  boys,  the  oldcit  about 
19  and  the  youngeft  about  11  ;  but  no  kindncfs 
which  could  be  lltown  them  was  in  any  degree  effec- 
tual to  brinn;  about  a  reconcilatiou  with  the  rcfl.  On 
the  contrary,  having  perceived  the  (hip  in  fome  di- 
flrcfs,  they  inflanlly  (liowcd  a  difpolition  to  make  an 
attack ;  and  from  this  they  were  only  prevented  by 
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Cook,     the  firiiigof  a  four-pcxuuUr  charged  with  grape   fliot. 
— ■^~~'  Even  ihis  did  not  produce  any  permanent  ert'ecc ;  ano- 
t!ier  attack  WIS  determined  upon,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly hive  been  made,  had  not  Tupia  informed  them, 
that  if  they  perlilled  in  die  attempt,  the  arms  of  their 
adveriarics,  lilte  thunder,  v/ould  dellroy  every  one  of 
them.     This  was  enforced  by  the  fire  of  another  four- 
pounder  with  grape  Ihot,  which  fpreading  wide  in  the 
water,  terrified  them  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  be- 
gan to  paddle  away  as  fall  as  pofllblc.     Notwithlland- 
ina-  this,    however,    fome  intercourfe  began  to  take 
place  ;  but  in  every  inftance  the  New  Zcalanders  ma- 
njffrted  their  hoflility  and  treachery  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  fliowed  that  they    were  not  to  be  giined  by  fair 
means.     At  liil  an  attempt  to  carry  oft"  Tayeto,  Tu- 
pii's  boy,  rendered  it  abfolutely  ucceffary  to  fire  upon 
liicm  iu  order  to  rcfcuc  him  from  certain  deftrudion, 
fom:  of  the  favages  having  got   him   into  a   canoe, 
where  they  held  him  down  by  violence.     In  confe- 
qacnce  of  this  one  of  the  favages  was  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  feveral  more  wounded,  iiy  the  difcharge  of 
luuikcts  from  the  boats  ;  Tayeto  recovered  his  liberty, 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  f warn  to  the  fliip.     Some 
partial  intercourfe  again  took  place  ;    but  Rill  it  ap- 
peared that  the  innate  rancour  of  thefe  favages  was 
neither  to  be  fubdued  by  fair  means  nor  foul ;  and  it 
was  only  by  the  powerful  arguments  of  cannon  and 
mulketry  that  they  could  be  kept  from  attempting  to 
do  raifchief. 

From  the  account  of  this  voyage  publilhed  by  Dr 
Hawkcfworth,  indeed,  it  appears  that  a  confiderable 
number  of  favages  perilhcd  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that 
abovementioned,  and  they  feem  to  have  manifeftcd  a 
more  hoiiilc  behaviour  than  afterwards:  on  thofe  me- 
lancholy occafions,  however,  it  is  obferved  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Mr  Cook,  that  his  humanity  was  eminently 
confpicuous  beyond  that  of  the  common  people,  who 
all  along  Ihowed  as  nmch  inclination  to  deftroy  the 
Indians  as  a  fportfman  does  to  kill  the  game  he  pur- 

fues. 

While  Mr  Cook  coafted  the  iOands  of  New  Zealand, 
'  he  was  fometimes  in  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  be- 

ing Qiipwrecked.  In  the  latitude  of  ^j"  fouth,  and 
in  the  raidfl  of  fummer  in  that  climate,  he  met  with 
fuch  a  gale  of  wind  as  he  fcarce  ever  experienced  be- 
fore ;  fo  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  three  weeks  in  gct- 
tino-  ten  leagues  to  the  weflward,  and  two  more  before 
he'could  get  30  leagues  farther.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  all  this  time  a  confiderable  way  from 
land,  otlierwife  it  is  probable  that  tlie  ftorni  raufi.  have 
proved  fatal. 

Mr  Couk  having  fpcnt  fix  months  in  circumnaviga- 
ting and  fully  exploring  the  illandsof  New  Zealand,  he 
failed  from  thence  on  the  q  ill  of  March  1770.  It  mull 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  extreme  hoflility  ma- 
liifeftcd  by  the  inhabitants  iu  that  part  of  the  illand 
where  he  firfl  arrived,  was  not  imiverfally  difFufed, 
hut  that  a  friendly  intercourfe  was  for  along  time  main- 
tained with  thofe  about  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  From 
New  Zealand  he  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and  on 
the  aS.th  of  April  came  in  fight  of  Botany  Bay.  Here 
all  their  endeavours  to  induce  the  natives  to  have  any 
intercourfe  with  them  proved  incfFeaual,  tho*  happily 
there  was  no  blood  fpilt  in  any  quarrel. 

During  their  navigation  round  New  Holland,  the 


coalls  of  which  are  fiill  ol  dangerous  rocks  and  Ihoals, 
oar  iia\  i^;..lors  were  biougiu  inio  a  more  pcnlotis  iiiua-  *" 
tioa  than  ever  ;  dudlroui  which  the  tfcape  was  fo  ex- 
traordinary,   luai    it   dcferves  a  particular    relation. 
This,    happened  on  the  loth  of  jui.e  1770,  as  they 
purfued  tiicir  courfe  from    \  rinity  Buy,  and  nearly  in 
the  latitude  aiRgncu  to  the  ilidnds  dif;ovcred  by  Qiii- 
ros.     At  that  time  thty  had  the  advaiuagc  of  a  fine 
breeze    and  a  clear  moonlight;    and   in  Handing  off 
from  ilx  till  near  nine  o'clock,  the  fliip  had  deepened 
her  water  from  14  to  21   fathoms;   but  while  the  na- 
vigators were  atfupper.  It  fuddei.ly  Ihoaled  to  12,  10, 
and  8  fathoms,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  minutes.     Every 
thing  was  then  ready  for  putting  the  fliip  about,  when 
they  fuddenly  got  into  deep  water  again,  and  continued 
in  20  and  21  fathoms  for  fome  time,  fo  that  the  gentle- 
men went  to  bed  in  perfeft  lecurity.     A  little  before 
eleven,  however,  the  water  Ihoaled  at  once  from  20  to 
17  fathoins  ;  and  before  the  lead  could  be  heaved  again, 
the  fliip  llruck,  and  remained  immoveable,  excepting 
as  far  as  (he  was  heaved  up  and  down  and  daflicd 
againft  the  rocks  by  the  furge.     The  alarm  was  now 
univerfal,  and  not  indeed  without  the  grcatell  reafon. 
It  appeared  that  the  vcffel  had  been  lifted  over  the 
ledge  of  a  rock,  and  lay  in  a  hollow  within  it,  where 
there  v/ere  in  fome  places  from  three  to  four  fathoms 
water,  and  in  others  fcarce  as  many  feet :  the  flicath- 
ing  boards  were  disjoined,  and  floating  round  the  fhip 
in  great  numbers ;  and  at  laft:  the  falfe  keel  alfo  was 
dellroyed,  while  the  rock  kept  grating  her  bottoia 
with  fuch  force  as  to  be  heard  in  the  fore  ftore-room.  It 
was  now  neceffary  to  lighten  the  Iliip  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  this  was  done  with  all  expedition  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  jo  tons.     In  the  morning  of  the 
nth  of  Tune  they  difcovered  the  land  at  about  eight 
leagues  aiftance,  without  any  illand  between,  on  which 
they  could  have  been  fent  afhore  in  the  event  of  the 
Ihip  going  to  pieces,  that  fo  they  might  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  main  land  by  turns.     To  add  to  their  dif- 
trcfs,  the  fhip  drew  fo  much  water,  that  it  could  fcarce 
be  kept  under  by  three  pumps.     Laflly,  it  a,ppeared, 
that  even  the  riling  of  the  tide,  on  which  they  had 
ultimately   depended   for   relief,    Was   infufncient    to 
anfwer  the  purpofe,  as  the  day-tide  fell  conliderably 
(liort  of  that  in  the  night-time.     Having  therefore 
lightened  the  fliip  ftill  further,  by  throwing  out  every 
thing  diat  could  poflibly  be  fpared,  they  waited  with 
patience  for  the  next  tide ;  when,  after  incredible  ex- 
ertion, the  fliip  righted,  and   they  got  her  over  the 
ledge  of  the  rock  into  deep  water.     By  continual  la- 
bour, however,  the  men  were  at  lafl  fo  much  exhaufled, 
that  they  could  not  fland  to  the  pumps  more  than  five 
or  fix  minutes  at  a  time  ;  after  which  they  threw 
themfelves  flat  on  the  deck,  though  a  flream  of  wa- 
ter between  three  ajid  four  inches  deep  ran  over  it  ; 
and  in  this  fituation  they  lay   till  others,  exhaulled 
as  well  as  themfelves,  took  their  places,  on  which  they, 
ilarrcd    up   again,  and  renewed  their  exertions.     In 
this  dreadful  extremity  Mr  Monkhoufe,  a  midfliipman, 
propofed  the  expedient  of  fothering  the  fliip,  as  it  is 
called,  by  which,  means  he  faid  he  had  fctn  a  mer- 
chant fliip  brought  from  Virginia  to  London  after  fli^. 
had  fprung  a  leak  that  admitted  more  than  four  fee^ 
water  in  an  hour.     The  expedient  being  approved  of, 
it  was  put  into  execution  in  the  following  manner.  He 
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took  a  lower  fiiidding-fail,  and  having  mixed  a  large 
'quantity  of  oakum  and  wool  together,  Hitched  them 
down  by  haiidiuls  as  lightly  as  poffibic  ;  the  whole  be- 
in<^  afterwards  fprcad  over  with  the  dting  of  the  Ihccp 
and  other  tilth.  The  tail  was  then  hauled  under  the 
Ihip's  bottom  by  means  of  ropes  which  kept  it  ex- 
tended. When  it  came  under  the  leak,  the  wool  and 
oakum,  with  part  of  the  fail,  were  forced  inwards  by 
the  prellure  of  the  water,  which  thus  prevented  its 
own  ingrcfs  in  fuch  an  cliedual  manner,  that  one 
pump,  inflead  of  three,  was  now  fulficient  to  keep  it 
under.  Thus  they  got  the  fliip  into  a  convenient  port 
on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  where  there  was  an  op- 
portunity of  fully  repairing  her  defeds.  Here  they 
difcovered  that  their  prefervation  had  not  been  owing 
entirely  to  the  expedient  abovementioned  ;  for  one  of 
the  holes  was  in  a  great  nieafure  filled  up  by  a  piece 
of  rock  which  had  broken  off  and  (luck  in  it ;  and 
this  hole  was  fo  large,  that  had  it  not  been  filled  up 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  they  muft  undoubtedly 
have  periflied  notwiihftauding  all  the  aFillance  that 
could  have  been  derived  from  the  pumps. 

The  dangers  they  fuftained  in  navigating  this  coaft 
were  innumerable,  infomuch  that  for  very  near  three 
months  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  man  conftantly 
in  the  chains  heaving  the  lead.  They  were  always 
entangled  among  rocks  and  flioals,  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  dcilroy  a  lefs  experienced  navigator  ;  and 
even  Mr  Cook,  with  all  his  figacity,  could  not  fome- 
limes  have  extricated  himfclf,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
favourable  iuterpofition  of  fonie  natural  events,  which 
no  human  penetration  could  forefee  or  have  the  leaft 
dependence  upon.  Of  this  we  ihall  only  give  the  fol- 
lowing inilaiice.  Having  at  lalt,  as  they  thought, 
got  fafely  over  the  vafl  reefs  of  funk  rocks  with 
which  the  coaft  of  New  Holland  is  furrounded,  they 
flattered  themfelves  that  all  danger  was  paffcd,  and 
the  vaft.  fwell  of  the  water  convinced  them  that  they 
were  now  in  the  open  ocean.  The  remembrance  of 
former  dangers,  however,  induced  them  frequently  to 
take  the  precaution  of  founding;  notwithflanding 
which,  in  the  latitude  of  about  14^-^  S.  they  found 
themfelves  one  morning  only  about  a  mile  dillant  from, 
the  mofl;  hideous  breakers,  though  the  fea  all  around 
was  unfathomable.  Their  fituation  was  rendered  t»he 
more  dreadful  by  its  being  a  dead  calm,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  were  carried  towards  the  rock  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  by  the  time  they  had  got  the  (hip's 
head  turned  by  means  of  the  boats,  (he  was  fcarcely 
100  yards  diftant  from  it.  Their  only  refource  then 
was  to  tow  the  (hip,  if  polfible,  by  means  of  the  boats 
and  pinnace,  out  of  a  fituation  fo  very  perilous  ;  but 
all  their  efforts  would  have  been  unfuccefsful,  had  not 
a  breeze  of  wind  fprung  up,  which,  though  too  light 
to  have  been  noticed  at  any  other  time,  was  found  to 
fecond  their  efforts  fo  etreclually,  that  the  fnip  began 
to  move  perceptibly  from  the  reef  in  an  oblique  di- 
retlion  :  during  the  time  that  this  breeze  lafted, 
which  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  they  had  made 
a  confiderable  way.  A  dead  calm  fucceeding,  they 
began  to  lofe  ground,  and  in  a  little  time  were  dri- 
ven within  200  yards  of  the  rocks  :  but  fortunate- 
ly the  breeze  returned,  and  lafted  ten  minutes  more; 
during  which  time  a  fmall  opening  was  perceived  in 
the  reef  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
Vol.  V, 
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mile.  The  mate  being  fent  out  to  examine  this 
opening,  reported  that  it  was  rot  more  than  the  ' 
length  of  the  (hip  in  breadth,  but  that  there  \\,-.s 
fmooth  water  within.  On  this  it  was  determined 
to  pulh  into  it  by  all  means.  The  aitcnM-t  fail- 
cd  of  fuccefs;  as  jud  when  they  hid  brought  the 
(liip  with  great  labour  to  ilie  month  of  the  opening, 
they  found  a  current  fetting  out  from  it  by  rtafon  of 
the  tide  now  beginning  to  ebb.  But  though  ilicir 
hopes  were  difappointed  in  getting  through  the  rpcn- 
iiig,  they  were,  by  the  current  fetting  out  from  it,  dri- 
ven in  a  very  (liort  time  to  the  dillance  of  a  qi'arter  of 
a  mile  from  the  rocks  ;  and  by  dint  of  towing  and  oth(  r 
exertions,  they  were  got  by  noon  to  the  didance  of 
two  milts.  This  temponiry  d(li\crance,  however, 
afforded  but  fmall  prolpetl  of  being  uliiinatclv  re- 
lieved. They  haii  Hill  no  uilicr  cxpectation'ilir.n 
of  being  forced  back  into  their  former  fituation  by 
tlie  return  of  the  tide;  but  happily  they  now  per- 
ceived another  opening  about  a  mile  to  the  wcd- 
ward.  Mr  Kicks  the  lieutenant  being  fcnt  to  exa- 
mine this  opening,  returned  w'uh  an  account  of  its-be- 
ing narrow  and  hazardous,  but  capable  of  beino-  puf- 
fed. To  this  place  therefore  the  Ihip  was  dircftcd  by 
every  polfible  means  ;  and  a  light  breeze  happening  to 
fpring  up,  they  fortunately  reached  it,  and  were  in- 
flantly  hurried  through  with  great  rapidity  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  returning  tide;  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  opening,  would  undoubtedly  liave  dallied  them  to 
pieces  againfl  tlie  rocks. 

From  the  lime  they  quitted  the  coad  of  Ne^^•  Hol- 
land till  their  arrival  at  Batavia  in  the  ifland  of  Java, 
our  navigators  met  with  no  other  danger  but  what  is 
common  in  fea-voyages.  They  were  obliged  to  flay 
for  fome  lime  at  this  place  to  repair  their  damages ; 
and  on  viewing  the  condition  of  the  lliip,  found  they 
had  more  reafon  than  ever  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  prefervcd.  Both  the  falfe-kcil 
and  main-keel  were  greatly  injured  ;  great  part  of  the 
(lieathing  was  torn  off ;  feveral  of  the  planks  were  much 
damaged,  and  among  thcfe  there  were  two,  and  lialf  of 
another,  which  for  lix  feet  in  length  were  not  above 
the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  belldcs  being 
penetrated  with  worms  quite  to  the  timbers.  Here 
the  crew  were  exceffively  annoyed  by  fickncfs,  which 
obliged  them  to  remain  much  longer  than  they  would 
otherwifc  have  done  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
every  one  of  the  crew  was  ill  excepting  the  fail-maker, 
an  old  man  between  70  and  So  years  of  age,  and  who 
Was  drunk  every  night.  Poor  Tupia,  vvith  his  boy 
Tayetto,  fell  faerificcs  to  ihe  luihealihinefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  well  as  the  flirgeon,  three  feamen,  and  Mr 
Green's  fervant.  Nor  did  the  evil  dop  here  ;  for  on 
their  fetting  out  from  Batavia,  the  feeds  of  difeafe 
which  had  been  received  there  broke  out  in  the  moll 
violent  and  fatal  manner,  infomuch  that  in  the  courfc 
of  about  fix  weeks  there  died  one  of  Mr  Banks's  af- 
I'ldants,  by  name  Mr  Sporing,  Mr  Parkingfon  his  na- 
tural hiftory  painter,  Mr  Green  the  alironomtr,  ihc 
boatfwain,  carpenter,  and  mate;  Mr  Monl.houfc  tlic 
midfliipman,  ihe  corporal  of  the  marines,  twoofilic 
carpenter's  crew,  and  nine  feamen.  F.vea  the  jolly  old 
fail-maker  could  now  hold  out  no  longer  ;  but  whe- 
ther his  death  might  not  in  fome  meafurc  be  attributed 
to  his  being  lefs  plentifully  fupplicd  with  liquors  than 
3  D  formerly. 
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fai-'Tierly,  ml^ht  have  dct'crvcd  intiuiry.  Thefc  uiilor- 
'  tunatc  events°prouaUlv  niaJc  a  coiiliacia'ole  juiprclliou 
on  Mr  Cook's  mind";  and  perhaps  induced  liim  to 
direct  his  attcjiuon  to  thofc  methods  of  preferving  the 
health  of  fcaraen  which  he  afterwards  put  in  execu- 
tion with  fo  much  luccel's.  After  touching  at  St 
Helena,  they  continued  their  voyage  for  England, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  nth  of  June  1771;  and 
on  the  ;9[h  of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  his  ?vlajefty 
tcllilicd  his  approbation  of  Mr  Cook's  conduft  by  ap- 
pointing hint  a  captain  in  the  navy.  On  this  occalion 
Ur  Cook  wilhed  to  have  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
poft-captain,  which,  though  not  more  profitable  than 
the  other,  is  more  honourable ;  but  this  being  incon- 
iiftent  with  the  rules  of  preferment  in  the  navy,  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  at  that  time  at  (he  head  of  the  ad- 
miralty, could  not  agree  to  it. 

Captain  Cook  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in- 
afliivc.  The  idea  of  a  foJthern  continent  had  long 
been  entertained,  and  Mr  D.ilryniple  had  renewed  the 
attention  of  the  public  towards  the  queflion,  by  his 
hiAorical  coUeftion  of  voyages  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
publiihed  in  two  quarto  volumes,  one  in  iljo,  the 
other  in  i  771.  To  determine  the  matter  finally.  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  again  lent  out:  and  the  object  of  this 
voyage  was  not  merely  to  fettle  the  quellion  juft  men- 
tioned, but  to  extend  the  geography  of  the  globe  to 
its  utmoft  limits.  That  the  undertaking  might  be 
carried  on  with  the  greater  advantage,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  two  Ihips,  on  the  choice  and  equip- 
ment of  which  the  utmol);  attention  was  bellowed. 
The  fuccefsful  voyage  which  had  already  been  made 
in  the  Endeavour,  fuggefled  the  idea  of  that  Ihip  be- 
ing  a  proper  model  for  the  two  which  were  to  be  fent 
out  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Lord  Sanwich  concurring 
with  the  general  idea,  two  velTels,  conflruaed  by  the 
fame  perfon  who  had  built  the  Endeavour,  were  pur- 
chafed  for  the  voyage.  Thefc  were  about  14  or  16 
months  old  at  the  time  they  were  purchafcd  ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  Captain  Cook,  were  as  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  as  if  they  had  been  but  newly  built.  The  larger 
of  the  two,  of  462  tons  burden,  was  named  the  Relb- 
lution;  thefmaller,  of  ^56  tons,  had  the  name  of  the 
Adventure  ;  the  complement  of  men  on  board  the 
former,  of  which  Captain  iCook  w-as  commander,  be- 
ino-  112;  on  the  latter,  commanded  by  Mr  Tobias  Fur- 
ne'aux,  8t.  In  their  equipment,  every  article  that 
could  be  fuppofed  neceffary,  however  much  out  of  the 
•  C0inuu->n  line,  was  procured,  and  every  circumftance 
that  could  be  fuppofed  to  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  voyage  was  attended  to  in  the  moft  fcrupulous 
manner.  Befides  the  ufual  ftores  and  provifions,  all 
of  which  vjcre  of  the  bell  kinds,  the  lliips  were  fur- 
nidied  with  malt,  fjur-krout,  failed  cab'oage,  portable 
ibup,  falop,  muftard,  marmalade  of  carrots,  beer,  and 
infpiffated  wort.  Mr  Jlodges,  an  excellent  landfcape 
painter,  was  engaged  to  make  drawings  and  paintings 
of  fuch  i>biefl:sas  required  them.  Mr  John  Reinhold 
Korfter,  with  his  fon,  were  both  engaged,  in  order  to 
explore  and  colleLl;  the  natural  hiflory  of  the  countries 
ihroU'i;h  which  they  palfed  ;  and  laflly,  that  nothing 
mi^ht  be  wanting  to  render  the  voyage  as  complete  as 
po'^ible,  Mr  Willi^.m  Wales  and  Mr  William  Bayley 
wcT-e  cngaoed  by  the  board  of  longitude  to  make  ce- 
lelU  '  obfei-vations.     They  were   furiiilhed  W'ith  the 


bcft  inftruments  of  every  kind,  and  among   the   refl 
with    lour    time-pieces  ;   three    conflrui?led     by    Mr  *■ 
Arnold,  and  one   by  Mr  Kendal  on  Mr  Harrifsn's 
principles. 

At  Plymouth  Captain  Cook  received  his  inflruc- 
tions  ;  which  were  not  only  to  fail  round  the  globe, 
but  to  fail  round  it  in  high  fouthcrn  latitudes,  and  to 
make  fuch  travcifes  as  might  finally  rtfol  ve  the  queftion 
concerning  the  Ibuthern  continent.  In  purfuance  of 
thefe  inftrucT;ionshe  fet  fail  on  the  13th  of  July  1772, 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month  reached  the  Ma- 
deiras. As  he  proceeded  afterwards  in  his  voyage,  he 
made  three  puncheons  of  beer  from  the  infpiffated  wort 
carried  out  along  with  him,  and  found  it  excellently 
to  anfvver  the  purpofe,  provided  the  material  could 
have  been  kept  without  fermentation  in  its  inlpillatcd 
Itate  ;  but  as  this  was  found  impoflible,  the  expedient 
feems  to  have  failed.  In  this  voyage,  however,  t!.c 
Captain  ufed  with  the  greaicft  fucccis  fuch  methods  as 
appeared  likely  to  contribute  to  the  piefervationof  the 
health  of  his  men.  In  rainy  weather,  he  took  care 
that  the  lliip  ihould  be  aired  and  dried  by  means  of 
fires  made  between  the  decks,  the  damp  places  were 
fmoked,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  air  their  bed- 
ding, and  walh  and  dry  their  clothes,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offered.  Thus  he  reached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  without  having  a  fingle  man  fick.  -  Having  left 
it,  and  kept  on  his  coarfe  to  the  fouthward,  he  fooii 
began  to  meet  with  cold  and  Iformy  weather,  by  which 
hclollalmoll  the  v.holeof  his  live  llock of  llieep,  hogs, 
and  geefe.  The  bad  cffefts  of  this  Itormy  weather  up- 
on the  men  were  guarded  againfl  by  an  addition  to 
their  clothing,  and  giving  them  a  dram  on  particular 
occafions.  On  the  fixth  of  December,  being  in  the 
latitude  of  50°  40',  he  fell  in  with  illands  of  ice,  and 
continued  among  them  in  various  latitudes  till  the 
17th  of  January  177?  ;  when  he  fet  fail  for  new  Zea-  - 
land,  which  he  reached  on  the  27th. 

The  reception  of  our  navigator  by  the  new  Zealan-- 
derswas  now  much  more  friendly  than  in  the  former 
voyage,  fo  that  there  were  no  conteflsvilh  the  na- 
tives; nor  did  Captain  Cook  obierve  any  one  of  ihofe 
whom  he  had  feen  before,  neither  was  there  the  fmal- 
lefl  remembrance  of  former  hoflilities.  Having  flaid 
in  this  country  till  the  7th  of  June,  our  navigators  fet  ■ 
fait  for  Otaheite  ;  but  during  the  voyage  the  crews  of 
both  flups  were  attacked  by  the  fcurvy.  Thofe  of  the 
Adventure  were  in  a  very  ficklyllate  ;  the  cook  was 
dead,  and  20  of  her  bcft  men  incapable  of  duty.  On 
board  the  refohition  matters  were  much  better  ;  and 
the  only  reafon  that  couldbe  conjefturcd  for  the  dif- 
ference was,  that  the  people  of  the  Adventure  had 
been  in  an  habit  of  body  more  inclined  to  the  fcurvy 
than  thofe  of  the  Refulution,  and  had  eat  fewer  vege- 
tables. Here  il  was  obfcrved,  that  the  averfion  of  fea- 
men  to  a  cliangc  of  diet  is  fo  great,  that  it  can  only 
be  overcome  by  the  fteady  and  perfevering  example  of 
a  commander.  While  he  remained  at  New  Zealand, 
the  Captain  had  dil'covercd  a  tree  which  greatly  re- 
f;mbled  the  Anurican  black  fpruce.  Perfuaded, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  cfitfls 
equally  falutary  on  the  health  of  the  people,  he  em- 
ployed them  in  brewing  beer  from  it.  This  vras 
done  while  they  continued  at  Dufky  bay,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  want  of  vegetables,  which  v,  ere  not  to  be 
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C66k.     procured  there  ;  but  on  removing  to  Q_iieen  Chailottc's 

Sound,    tht-y    were    more  fortmiaie.      Captain    Cook 

hinifclf  Wiiiit  to  look  out  for  antilcyrbiuic  vegetables  ; 
and  returned  in  a  very  Ihort  time  with  a  boat-load  of 
fcurvy-grafs,  celery,  &c.  Thtfc  were  boiled  with  the 
peas  and  wiieat  ;  and  though  fonic  of  the  people  dif- 
liked  them  at  tirll,  they  foon  became  fo  fcnliljle  of 
their  good  eftbilits,  that  they  cheerfully  fallowed  the 
example  of  the  reil ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  crew  from 
the  fcurvy  and  other  dillenipers  was  by  every  one  at- 
tributed to  the  New  Zealand  fpruce  beer  and  vege- 
tables. From  this  time  forward  the  Captain  had  fcarcc 
occailon  to  give  orders  for  gathering  vegetables  when 
they  came  to  any  land. 

During  this  voyage  Captain  Cook  experienced  ano- 
ther narrow  efcape  from  Ihipwreck.  Being  becalmed 
at  the  diflance  of  half  a  league  from  a  reef  of  rocks 
near  Ofnaburg  illand,  it  was  found  ncceffary  to  order 
out  the  boats  to  tow  olf  the  fliips  ;  but  this  was  found 
impofllble.  The  calm  continuing,  and  the  fituation 
of  our  navigators  becoming  every  moment  more  dan- 
gerous, the  Captain  attempted  to  get  throtigh  an 
opening  in  the  reef  which  he  had  judged  prafticable  : 
but  on  approaching  it,  found  that  there  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  depth  of  water  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
draught  of  the  tide  through  it  forced  the  fhip  thither  in 
a  manner  fcarcc  to  be  rclifted.  One  of  the  warping  ma- 
chines, with  about  400  fathoms  of  rope,  was  then  or- 
dered out,  but  did  not  produce  any  etfeft.  They  were 
within  two  cables  length  of  the  breakers,  and  no  bjt- 
tom  could  be  found  for  calling  anchor.  Having  no 
other  refource,  however,  they  did  drop  an  anchor  ; 
but  before  it  took  hold,  the  Refiluiion  was  in  Icfs 
than  three  fathoms  of  water,  and  llruck  at  every  fall  of 
the  fea,  w-hicli  broke  violently  clofe  under  her  Hern, 
threatening  dellrnction  to  every  one  on  board.  At 
laft  the  tide  cealiiig  to  aft  in  tlie  fame  direcfion,  the 
boats  were  ordered  to  try  to  tow  off  the  velfel  ;  in 
which  being  allifted  by  the  land-breeze,  which  fortu- 
nately fprung  up  at  that  inlfant,  iJiey  with  much  labour 
lucceedcd. 

Having  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  the  South  Sea 
idaiids,  Capiain  Cook  returned  to  New  Zealand,  and 
from  thence  fet  fail  for  the  fouthern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  Here  he  explored  all  the  iflands  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  then  returned  to  England, 
■where  he  arrived  in  fafcty  on  the  30th  of  July  1774, 
having  been  .ablent  three  years  and  18  days  ;  and  in  all 
that  time  lofl  only  one  man,  who  died  of  a  confump- 
tion  probably  begun  before  he  fet  out  on  the  voy- 
age. 

The  reception  our  navigator  now  met  with  was  fuit- 
ed  to  his  merit.  He  was  immediately  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  poft-captain,  and  foon  after  unanimouily  elec- 
ted a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  from  v\hom  lie 
received  the  prize  of  the  gold  medal  for  the  bell  cxp-- 
rimental  paper  that  had  appeared  throughout  the  year. 
It  was  the  cullom  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  delivery 
of  this  medal,  annually  to  make  an  elaborate  difcourfc, 
containing  the  hiflory  of  ihat  part  of  fciencefor  which 
the  medal  was  ^iven ;  and  as  the  fubject  of  Captain 
Cook's  paper  (the  means  of  preferving  the  health  of 
feamen)  was  analogous  to  the  profeffion  of  Sir  John 
Pringle  himfcif  as  a  phyfician,  he  had  the  greater  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  his  eloquence  oa  the  occ.ifion. 


The  fpcech  he  made  was  in  the  highell  degree  honour- 
able to  Captain  Cook.  He  rcmarktd,  thiil  ilie  Society 
had  never  more  nicritorioudy  bellowed  the  medal  than 
on  tiie  pcrfon  who  now  received  it.  "  If  (lays  he) 
Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to  him  \x  )io  laved  the 
life  of  a  iiiigle  citizen,  what  wreaths  arc  due  to  the 
man  wlio,  having  himfelf  laved  many,  ptrpctuaics  in 
your  Tranfactions  the  means  by  which  Jirilain  may 
now,  on  the  moil  dillant  voyages,  prelerve  numbers  of 
her  intrepid  fons,  her  marijiers  ;  who,  braving  every 
danger,  have  fo  liberally  contribued  to  the  fame,  to 
the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime  empire  of  the  coun- 
try .'"  Thefe  honourable  tellimonics  of  the  public  re- 
gard, however.  Captain  Cook  did  I'.ot  receive,  being 
already  embarked  on  another  voyage,  from  v,  hich  he 
never  returned. 

The  third  voyage  of  this  celebrated  navigator  was 
not   undertaken  by  any  exprels   coiinnand  of  his  Ma- 
jefly.     Captain  Cook  had  already  done  fo  much,  that 
it  was  thought  but  realonable  he  lliould  now  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  ;   and  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  in  the  more  comfortable  manner,  befides 
his  rank  of  pofl-captain  in  the  navy,  he  was  alfo  made 
a  captain  in  Greenwicli.     Still,  however,  there  were 
fome  points  in  the  fcience  of  geography  w  hich  had  very 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  were  in- 
deedof  fuch  importanceas  tobecouie  a  national  concern. 
Thefe  were  to  difcover  the  connedion  between  Alia  and 
America, and  to  determinewhether  therewasnot  apof- 
fibility  of  Ihortening   the  pallage  to  the  Eafl  Indies  by 
failing  round  the  northern  parts  of  the  continents  o'f 
Europe  and  Alia.    Many  attempts,  indeed,  had  already 
been  made  by  various  navigators  of  different  nations  ; 
but  all  of  them  had  failed,  and,  what  w'as  worfc,  had 
left  the  point  ftill   undetermined.     An  aft  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  palled  in  1745,   by  which  a  reward  of 
L.2o,coo  was  held  out  to  the  Ihips  of  aaiy  of  his  Ma- 
jelly's  fubjefts  for  accomplilliing  this  importcnt   voy- 
age, but  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  thofe  bc- 
longi;ig  to  his  Majefly  ;  and  this  reward  was  further 
confined  to  the  finding  out  of  the  north-wcil  palFage 
to  the  Eafl  Indies  through    Hudfon's  Bay.      In  the 
year  1776,  however,  both  the  errors  juft  mentioned 
were  corrcftcd.     It  was  now  cnafted,  "  That  if  any 
fliip  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majefly's  fubjefts,  or  to 
his  Majelly,   fliall  find  out,  and  fail  through,  any  paf- 
fage  by  fea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
in  any  direftion  or  parallel  of  the  northern  liemifpherc, 
to  the  northward  of  the  52d  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude ;   the  owners  of  fuch  ihips,  if  belonging  to  any 
of  his  Majcfty's  fidijefts,  or  the  commanders,  officers, 
and   feamen,  of  fiich   fiiip  belonging  to   his   Maj.-ily, 
Ihall  receive,  as  a  reward  for  fuch  difcovery,  the  fum 
of  L. 20,000. 

It  was  not,  as  hns  already  been  hinted,  now  deem- 
ed proper  to  ibiicit  Captain  Cook  to  imdcrgo  frelh 
dangers  by  undertaking  a  voyage  of  this  kind  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  as  he  was  univerfally  looked  upon  to  be 
tlie  fitted  perfon  in  the  kingdom  for  the  piirpofe,  the 
eyes  of  every  perfon  were  tacitly  fixed  iijjon  him  :  he 
was  confulted  on  every  thing  relating  to  it,  and  foli- 
citcd  to  name  the  perfon  whom  he  judged  moil  proper 
to  conduft  it.  To  determine  this  poii'i,  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  and  Mr  Stephens,  were  invited  to 
the  houfc  of  Lord  Sandwich  to  dinner;  where,  Icfides 
3  D  2  the 
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eook.     ihc  coaiiJerarion  of  the  proper  orticer  for  condu;5ti".g 

— ^ '  the  expcJiiioi),  many  things  were  iaid  concerning  the 

natare  ot"  tlie  dej'ign.  Tiiey  enlarged  upon  its  gran- 
deur and  dignity,  its  confequcnccs  to  navigation  and 
I'cic.iee,  and  tlic  completencfs  it  would  give  to  the 
whole  lyllem  of  difcovtries  ;  until  at  laft  Captain  Cook 
was  fo  much  inHamed  by  the  rcprcfentation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  voyage,  that  he  Itartcd  np,  and  declared 
that  he  would  conduct  it  himfclf.  This  was  what  the 
parties  prefcnt  had  dtlircd,  and  probably  exptfled  ; 
his  ofrer  was  therefore  inllantly  laid  before  the  king, 
and  Captain  Cook  appointed  commander  of  the  Ex- 
pedition by  the  loth  of  February  1776.  At  the  fame 
line  it  was  agreed,  that  on  his  return  from  the  voyage 
he  fhould  be  reflored  to  his  place  at  Greenwich  ;  and 
if  no  vacancy  occurred  during  the  interval,  the  officer 
who  fucceedcd  him  was  to  rclign  in  his  favour.  The 
inftructions  he  now  received  were,  that  he  fliould  at- 
tempt the  high  latitudes  between  the  continents  of 
Afu  and  America,  and  if  poOible  return  to  England 
along  the  northern  coalls  of  Afia  and  Europe.  This 
was  moft  probably  the  rcfult  of  the  Captain's  own  de- 
liber.itions,  and  what  had  been  fuggcftcd  by  him  to  Lord 
Sandwich  and  other  people  in  power.  He  waa  par- 
ticularly delired  to  fail  firit  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  thro' 
the  chain  of  newly  difeovered  i:1ands  which  he  had 
lately  viiited.  After  having  crolled  the  equator,  and 
palled  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  ocean  jufl  men- 
tioned, he  was  then  to  hold  fuch  a  courfc  as  might 
tend  to  fettle  many  interelfing  points  of  geography, 
and  produce  fome  intermediate  difcoveries,  before  he 
arrived  ai  the  main  fcene  of  operation.  Wiih  regard 
to  this  principal  objett,  he  was  ordered,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  on  the  coall  of  New  Albion,  to  proceed 
northward  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  65  degrees,  without 
lollng  any  time  in  exploring  creeks  or  rivers  previous 
to  his  arrival  in  that  latitude  :  and  for  his  further  en- 
cour.igement,  the  afl:  of  174J,  offering  a  premium  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  pallage,  was  amended  in  the  man- 
ner abovementioned.  That  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing which  could  promote  the  fucceis  of  the  grand  ex- 
pedition. Lieutenant  Pickerfgill  was  fent  out,  in  r776, 
wit!)  dirci'tions  to  explore  the  coafls  of  Baffin's  Bay; 
and  the  next  year  Licutcant  Young  was  co.nmiflioned 
not  only  to  examine  the  weftern  parts  of  that  bay,  but 
to  endeavour  to  find  a  paffage  on  that  llde  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nothing,  however,  was 
performed  by  either  of  thcfc  genllemtn  which  in  the 
lea!"!:  coidd  promote  Captain  Cook's  fitcrefs.  Two 
vellels  were  provided  as  in  the  fornier  voyage,  i/Zr.  the 
Rcfolution  and  the  Difcovery  ;  the  command  of  the 
former  being  given  to  Captain  Cook,  and  of  the  latter 
to  Captain  Charles  Clerke.  The  only  thing  in  which 
the  appoiutmcnt  of  the  Difcovery  differed  from  that 
of  the  Rcfolution  was,  that  the  former  had  no  marine 
officer  on  board.  Every  degree  of  attention  was  be- 
llowed, as  in  the  former  voyage,  upon  the  proper 
vicffualling  and  other  neceffarits  for  the  two  (liips  ; 
aid  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  which  our 
navigator  intended  to  vilit  might  derive  fome  perma- 
nent benefit  from  the  intercourfe  ihey  had  with  him, 
it  was  determined  to  fend  abroad  a  breed  of  domcftic 
animals,  and  likewife  a  quaniiry  of  iifeful  feeds,  to  be 
left  in  proper  places.  With  this  view,  a  bull,  two 
cows  with  their  calves,  and  fcvcral  (hcc^,  with  hay  and 


corn  for  their  fubfifleiice,  were  taken  on  board  ;  and 
it.  was  likewife  purpofcd  to  take  in  others  at  the  Cape  ' 
of  Good  Hope.  A  large  atFortment  of  iron  tools  and 
trinkets  was  alfo  fent  out  ;  and,  in  Ihori,  every  thing 
that  could  be  judged  proper  either  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  natives  or  to  prove  ferviceable  to 
them,  was  provided  for  the  voyage,  as  well  as  every 
convenience  for  the  fliips  companies.  In  the  former 
voyage  Captain  Cook  had  brought  along  with  him  a 
Dative  of  one  of  the  bouth  Sea  illands,  named  Ot/Mi, 
who  reliccd  in  England  during  the  interval  between 
the  (ecoud  and  third  voyages,  and  was  now  happy  at 
getting  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Though  he  could  by  no  means  complain  of  the 
entertaiiunent  he  had  met  with  in  England,  the  idea 
of  returning  home  loaded  with  treafure,  which  might 
enable  him  to  make  a  figure  among  his  countrymen, 
foon  overcame  all  uneafy  fenfations  which  th.e  leaving 
of  his  Englilh  friends  might  excite.  His  majcfly  had 
taken  care  10  furuith  him  with  every  thing  that  could 
polfibly  be  of  ufc  when  he  came  to  his  native  country  ; 
and  he  had  bclidcs  received  fcveral  valuable  prcfcnts 
from  Lord  Sandwich,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  feveral 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  ;  fo  that 
nothing  was  omitted  which  could  poffibly  be  done  to 
convey,  by  his  means,  to  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  illands  an  idea  of  the  Britifh  power  and  great- 
nefs. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  voyage,  our  na- 
vigator let  fail  from  the  Nore  on  the  25th  of  June 
1776  ;  but  by  realon  of  iiDme  delay  in  receiving  his  in- 
flrurtions,  did  not  leave  Plymouth  till  the  12th  of  July. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  fea  before  he  began  his 
operations  for  preferving  the  health  of  his  people; 
vvbich  were  found  equally  eliicacious  in  this  as  in  the 
former  voyage.  Finding  his  llock  of  provender  for 
the  animals  on  board  likely  to  run  fliorr,  he  touched 
at  TentrifTe,  in  order  to  procure  a  i'upply,  having 
judged  (hat  to  be  a  more  proper  place  ilian  Madeira 
for  the  purpofe.  On  (iiiling  from  thence  he  ran  a 
great  hfk  of  running  upon  Ibme  funk  rocks  on  the- 
illand  of  Bonavifla  ;  but  in  this,  as  wtiW  as  on  other 
occalions  of  danger,  he  behaved  with  the  fame  judge- 
ment, eoolnefs,  and  prefence  of  mind,  that  diffinguilhed 
him  throughout  the  whole  couvfe  of  his  life.  On  the 
I2lh  of  Augnfl  he  arrived  before  Port  Pr.iya,  in  one 
of  the  Cape  de  Verde  illands  narr.ed  St  Jago  ,  but  not 
finding  it  neceffary  to  go  in  there,  he  continned  his 
voyage  to  the  fouthward.  The  weather  now  be- 
coming gloomy  and  rainy,  required  a  continuance  of 
the  methods  he  had  already  prafl:ifed  for  preferving 
the  health  of  his  people  ;  and,  as  formerly,  they  were 
attended  with  the  greatefl  fuccefs.  In  this  voyage, 
the  efFeft  of  thefe  precautions  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  at  this  time  the  feams  of  the  veffel  were  opened 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  admit  the  rain,  fo  that  fcarce 
any  pcrfon  on  board  could  lie  dry  in  his  bed  ;  and  all 
the  officers  in  the  gun-room  were  driven  cut  of  tJitir 
cabins  by  the  water  which  came  through  the  fides. 
Such  was  the  humanity  of  the  commander,  however, 
that  while  the  fliips  continued  at  fea,  he  would  not 
trufl  the  workmen  over  their  fides  to  repair  the  de- 
fers, though  caulkers  were  employed  in  the  infidc  as 
foon  as  fettled  weather  returned.  On  the  Tf>  of 
September  our  navigators  crofTcd  the  equator,  and  on 
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Cook,      the  iSth  of  October  anciiorcd   in  Table  Bay  at  tlie 

— " '  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Here  tliey  jnet  with  a  violent 

tempeft,  thecfl'ccts  of  which  were  ftlt  botli  on  fea  and 
land.  It  lalled  three  <i;\';  s,  and  the  Relbluiion  was 
the  only  Ihip  in  the  bav  t  ar  rode  out  the  itorm  with 
out  dragging  her  anchor,-.  On  the  fhore  the  icnts  and 
obfcrvatory  were  deftroyeJ,  and  the  allronomical  qua- 
drant narrowly  efcaped  irreparable  damage.  1  he  Dif- 
covery,  which  had  been  Ibme  time  later  in  failing 
from  England,  was  driven  oft'  the  coafl,  and  did  not 
arrive  till  tlic  lOth  of  November. 

While  tliey  remained  in  this  place,  a  difafter  happen- 
ed which  threatened  the  lofs  of  moll  of  their  live.  Itotk. 
The  bull  and  two  cows  had  been  put  afliore  to  graze 
a.'.iong  other  cattle  :  but  captain  Cook  had  been  advi- 
fed  to  keep  the  flieep,  i6  in  number,  near  the  tents, 
where  they  were  penned  in  every  night.  Some  dogs 
]iaving  got  in  among  them  in  the  night-time,  killed 
four,  and  difperfed  the  reft.  Six  of  them  were  reco- 
vered the  next  day,  but  the  two  rams  and  two  of  the  fi- 
nelt  ewes  in  the  flock  were  miffing.  The  captain  applied 
to  Baron  Flettenburgh  the  governor  ;  but  all  his  endea- 
vours were  unfuccefsful,  until  he  employed  fome  of  the 
meaneft  and  lowed  of  the  people,  fellows  whofe  cha- 
racter was,  that  for  a  ducaroon  they  would  cut  their 
mafters  throat,  burn  the  houfe  over  his  head,  and  bury 
himandhis  whole  family  in  alhes.  This  israentinuedas 
an  inltance  how  far  the  boalted  policy  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  falls  fliort  of  its 
alledged  perfection.  After  all,  two  of  the  finefl  ewes 
in  the  flock  were  miinng,  and  never  could  be  recover- 
ed. The  captain,  therefore,  to  repair  the  Icfs,  and 
to  make  an  addition  to  his  original  flock,  pn-.-chafcd 
two  young  bulls,  two  (lone  horfes,  t\\o  marcs,  two 
heifers,  two  rams,  ftveral  ewes  and  goats,  with  fome 
rabbits  and  poultry  ;  when,  having  finiflied  all  his  bu- 
fmefs,  he  fct  fail  on  the  50th  of  November,  though  it 
was  not  till  the  ^d  of  December  (hat  he  gor  clear  of 
land.  Soon  after  his  puitiiig  10  ffs,  he  had  the  niif- 
fortune  to  lofe  feveral  of  the  goats,  cfpecially  the  males, 
together  with  fome  (lieep  ;  aud  it  was  with  ihe  utmoft 
difficulty  thst  the  reft  of  the  cattle  were  pref  rved,  by 
reafon  of  the  fliiptoffi:i  j  and  tumbling  about  in  a  very 
heavy  fea.  Havingexplored  Ibme  defoLite  iilandsin  the 
louthern  feas,  Captain  Cook  ftt  fail  for  New  Zealand. 
During  this  part  of  the  voyage,  our  navigators  were 
involved  in  fo  thick  a  fog,  that,  according  to  the  au- 
thors of  Captain  Cook's  life,  "  they  frJ.led  300  leagues 
/;;  fh;  dark."  The  fird  land  they  afterwards  reached 
wasNewHolland  ;  where, havingrcmained  till  ilie  ^oth 
of  January  1777,  thev  fet  fail  for  New  Zealand,  aiulon 
the  1 2th  ofFebruary  they  anchored  in  Q;'een  Charlotte's 
Sound.  Here  the  pec/ple  were  ihy  and  tinitrons,  on 
account  of  their  having  formerly  dcftrnyed  10  of  Cap- 
tain Furiieaiix's  peoplf  who  had  been  fent  afliore  to 
gather  vegetables.  The  caufe  of  the  quarrel  could  not 
be  known,  as  none  of  the  party  were  left  all-,  e  to  tcU 
the  news.  Lieutenant  Burney,  \v\\o  v.'ent  ailiore  in 
quell  of  them,  found  only  fone  fragments  of  their  bo- 
dies ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  kill- 
ed and  eaten  by  the  fav  i^es.  It  was  not  the  iiiteiniou 
of  Captain  Cook,  at  this  diftance  of  time  to  reftnt  the 
injury  ;  he  even  refiifcd  to  put  to  dea;h  a  chief  named 
Kahoora,  wh'i  as  he  was  informed  by  the  nati\es  them- 
fcivcs  had  killed  Mr  Rowe  the  commander  of  the  par- 


ty. He  was,  however,  particularly  careful  ihat  no  Cook. 
opportunity  Ihould  now  be  given  the  favagcs  of  com-  '"""^^ 
niitting  fuch  an  ai.Hioa  with  impunity  ;  and  with  this 
view  a  boat  was  never  fent  onffiorc  without  btiiig  well 
armed,  and  the  men  under  the  command  of  fuch  ofH- 
cersas  could  be  depended  upon.  The  New  Zealanders 
were  no  fooncr  alluredof  Captain  Cook's  pacific  dif- 
polition,  than  they  threw  afide  their  fears  and  fufpi- 
cions,  and  entered  into  a  commercial  intcrcoiirfc  with 
the  people.  It  would  have  been  the  kfs  cxciifabic  in 
Captain  Cook  to  have  revenged  at  this  time  the  maf- 
facre  of  Mr  Howe's  party,  as  he  was  affiired  that  the 
quarrel  originated  from  fome  petty  thefts  of  the  favagcs, 
which  were  toohaflily  refcnted  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this,  no  mifchitf  would 
have  happened. 

On  the  25th  of  February  our  navigator  left  New 
Zealand,  taking  with  him,  at  the  rcqucft  of  Cmai 
two  boys,  the  eldeft  about  18  and  the  youngcfl  about 
10.  Thefe  were  foon  cured  of  their  paffion  for  tra- 
velling, being  both  violently  fea-fick  :  but  as  it  was 
then  too  late  to  repent,  they  expreiled  their  grief  in 
loud  and  almoll  continual  lamentation  ;  and  this  in  a 
kind  of  fong  which  feemed  to  conlift  of  the  praifes  of 
their  native  country,  whence  they  were  now  to  be  fe- 
parated  for  ever.  13y  degrees,  however,  the  fea-iick- 
nefs  abated,  their  lamentations  became  lefs  frequent, 
and  at  lafl  ceafed  entirely  ;  their  native  country  was 
forgortcn,  and  they  appeared  to  be  as  firmly  attached 
to  their  new  friends  the  Engliili  as  if  they  had  been 
born  ainonp  thein. 

So  much  time  was  now  fpent  in  falling  up  and  down 
in  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  whcie  feveral  new  islands  were 
difcovered,  that  C  aptain  Cook  judged  it  impolhble  10 
accomplilh  ar.y  thing  for  thisyearin  tlie  high  northern 
latitudes  ;  for  which  reafun  he  determined  to  bear  a- 
way  for  the  Friendly  Kkands,  in  order  to  fupply  him- 
felf  with  thofe  necelfarics  which  he  had  found  impof- 
fible  to  be  got  at  any  oftheiflands  which  he  had  juft 
difcovered.  In  his  nintliithtrftveral  luw  illands  were 
vilitcd  ;  and  in  piofccming  thefe  difcoverits  our  navi- 
gator once  more  narrowly  efcaped  being  fliipwiecked. 
The  danger  at  this  time  arofe  from  a  low  fandy 
i:iand,  which  thcRefolutionwas  very  near  running  upon. 
From  this  (he  was  only  faved  by  the  circumflance  of 
all  the  men  haxing  been  accidently  called  upon  deck 
to  put  the  velfel  about,  and  moft  of  them  being  at 
thcirflations  when  the  danger  w.is  difcovered.  Sooit 
after  this  both  flrps  ftruck  upon  fon;e  funk  coral 
rocks,  but  happily  were  got  off  w'lhout  damage. 

After  a  Ifay  of  between  two  and  three  months. 
Captain  Cook  took  leave  of  the  Friendly  Illands  on  the 
13th  of  July  1777;  and  on  the  12th  of  Augufl 
reached  Otaheite,  where  he  introduced  Omai  to  his 
country  people,  and  whofe  reception  by  them  is  par- 
ticularly related  under  the  next  article.  Here  the 
Captain  found  the  pee>ple  of  Otaheite  ready  to  engae.c 
in  a  war  with  thofe  of  Eimeo  ;  but  though  Itroiigly 
folicited  by  the  former  to  affift  them  in  an  expedition 
againfl  their  enemies,  he  refuf(  d  to  take  any  concern 
in  the  affair,  alleging,  by  a  way  of  t^cvSc,  that  the 
i'erple  of  Eimeo  had  never  effended  him.  'J  his  fccmcd 
to  fatisfy  moft  of  the  chiefs  :  but  one,  nanud  To-d'ka, 
was  fo  nnich  difpleafed,  that  Captain  Cotkcould  ne- 
ver regain  his  favour.     }Je  even   threatened,  that  as 
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(Vok.  foan  as  the  Captain  Ihoiild  be  gone,  he  would  mal.c 
~—^j—~'  war  tiponOtoo,  one  of  the  piiaces  of  thcfi-  illandswhom 
he  knew  to  be  in  ilrict  frieiidlhip  with  hi;n  ;  but  from 
this  he  was  deterred  by  the  Captain's  threatening  to 
return  and  chaftife  him  if  lie  made  any  fuch  attempt. 
As  a  mark  of  Otoo's  fricndlhip,  he  gave  ournaviga- 
tor  a  canoe,  which  he  dclirtd  him  to  carry  to  the  king 
of  Britain,  having  nothing  clfe,  as  he  laid,  worth  his 
acceptance. 

From  Otaheite  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  Eimeo 
where,  on  acco.int  of  fonic  thefts  committed  by  the 
natives  he  was  obliged  to  commence  hoiUlites,  by 
burning  a  number  of  their  war  canoes  and  even  iome 
houfes.  Thefe  tranfactions  gave  him  much  concern  : 
and  the  more  that  he  had  been  fo  much  folicited  to 
make  war  on.  thefe  people  by  his  friends  at  Otaheite, 
10  whofe  entreaties  he  had  refufed  to  lillcn.  From 
Eimeo  he  proceeded  toHuahcinc,  where  he  faw  Omai 
finally  fettled,  and  left  with  him  the  two  New  Zealand 
youths  already  mentioned.  The  yonngcft  of  thefe  was 
ib  mucli  attached  to  the  Englilli,  tliat  it  was  necellary 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  Ihip  and  put  him  alhore  by 
force.  During  his  ftay  on  this  illand,  the  Captain  was 
obliged  to  punilh  a  thief  with  greater  feverity  than  he 
had  ever  done  before,  viz.  by  caufing  his  head  and 
beard  to  be  Ihavcd,  and  his  ears  cut  oif.  Some  other 
difagrceable  tranfactions  took  place,  particlarly  the 
defertionof  two  of  his  people,  who  were  not  recovered 
vvitliout  the  greateft  difficult}'.  ]n  the  courfe  of  his 
exertions  for  their  recovery,  he  found  it  necelFary  to 
detain  the  fon,  daugliter,  and  fon-in-kw,  of  the  chief 
of  an  illand  named  Otaha.  This  had  almofl  produced 
very  ferious  confeqaences,  the  natives  having  formed 
a  plot  for  carrying  off  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  as  well 
as  Captain  Clerke  and  Mr  Gore.  With  regard  to  the 
commander,  they  v.'ere  difappointed  by  his  own  cau- 
tion and  vigilance  ;  but  Melfrs  Gierke  and  Gore  were 
in  particular  danger;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
circumllance  of  oneof  themhavinga  piflol  in  hishand, 
as  they  walked  together  on  fliore,  that  they  were  not 
feized. 

Having  left  the  Society  Idands,  and  difcovcr- 
■cd  a  new  group,  which,  in  honour  of  his  patron 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  our  cominander  named  the 
Sandwich  Ijles  he  fet  out  on  the  2d  of  January  1778 
on  his  voyage  northward.  In  this  he  was  very  fuc- 
cefsfal,  afcertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  continents  of 
Alia  and  America,  which  had  never  been  done,  or  but 
very  imperfectly,  before.  From  thefe  defolate  regions 
he  returned  to  the  illand  of  Oonalaflika  ;  whence  ha- 
ving refitted  and  taken  in  provifions,  he  returned  to 
the  fouthward,  and  on  the  26th  of  November  reached 
the  Sandwich  Illands,  where  he  difcovered  a  new  one 
nimed  F\ilmvc;,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  faine  month 
anotherof  much  larger  extent,  named C-ii'/y-^ff?.  Se- 
ven weeks  were  fpcnt  in  exploring  the  coafls  of  this 
illand;  and  during  all  this  time  he  continued  tohave 
the  mod  friendly  intercourfc  with  the  people,  who 
however,  appeared  to  be  much  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  thofe  of  any  illand  our  navigators  had 
yet  touched  at.  Several  of  the  chiefs  and  principal 
people  had  attached  themfclves  greatly  to  the  com- 
mand ?r,  and  in  general  the  people  appeared  to  be 
much  more  lionelt  in  their  difpolitions  than  any  whom 
he  had  ever  vilited.     But  by  the  time  he  had   liniilied 


liis  circumnavigation  of  the  Ifland,  and  cafl  anchor 
in  a  bay  called  Karakakooa,  matters  were  greatly  al-  * 
tered.  An  Univcifal  difpofition  to  theft  and  plunder 
hid  now  taken  place  ;  and  in  this  it  was  evident  that 
the  common  people  were  encouraged  by  their  chiefs, 
who  iliared  the  booty  with  them.  Still,  however,  no 
hoftilities  were  commenced  ;  thcgreatelt  honours  were 
paid  to  the  commander  ;  and,  on  his  going  alhore  he 
was  received  with  ceremonies  little  iliort  ol  adoration. 
A  vatl  quantity  of  hogs  and  other  provilions  were 
procured  for  the  fliips  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February 
1779,  they  left  the  illand,  not  without  molt  mgani- 
ficeiit  prefents  from  the  chiefs  and  fuch  as  they  had 
never  before  received  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Urr- 
luckily  they  met  with  a  Itorm  on  the  fixth  and  feventh 
of  the  fame  month  ;  during  which  the  Refolution 
fprung  the  head  of  her  foremafl  in  fugh  a  manner  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Karakakooa  bay  to 
have  it  repaired.  As  they  returmld,  C.-ptain  Cook 
had  an  opportunity  of  lliowing  his  liunianity  to  the 
people  by  the  relief  he  afforded  to  fome  of  their  canoes 
which  had  fuffered  in  the  florm.  The  fame  friendly 
intercourfe  which  had  formerly  been  held  with  the  na- 
tives now  commenced,  and  Captain  Cook  was  treated 
with  the  ufual  honours  ;  but  on  the  13th  of  this  month 
it  was  unhappily  broken  off  on  the  following  account. 
One  of  the  natives  being  detedted  in  flealing  the 
tongs  from  the  armourer's  forge  in  the  Difcovery,  was 
dilniiircd  with  a  pretty  fevere  Hogging  ;  but  this  exam- 
ple was  fo  far  from  being  attended  with  any  good  cffeft, 
that  in  the  afternoon  another,  having  fnatched  up  the 
tongs  and  a  chillcl,,  jumped  over  board  with  them  and 
fwam  for  the  fhore.  The  mafteraud  midlhipiiianwerc 
inllantly  difpatched  in  purfuit  of  him;  but  he  efcaped  on 
board  a  canoe,  which  paddled  away  fo  quickly  that  the 
cutter  could  not  come  near  it.  A  chief  named  Pareab, 
who  was  at  this  time  on  board  the  Refolution,  under- 
flanding  what  liad  happened,  proiiiifcd  to  go  alliore 
and  get  back  the  llolen  goods  ;  but  before  this  could 
be  done  the  thief  had  made  his  efcape  into  the  coun- 
try. Captain  Cook,  who  was  at  that  time  alhore, 
had  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  canoe  when  it  land- 
ed, but  was  led  out  of  the  way  by  fome  of  the  na- 
tives who  pretended  to  be  his  guides.  The  tongs  and 
chiirel,  however,  were  brought  back  to  the  mailer  as 
lie  advanced  to  the  landing  place  ;  but  he  being  now 
joined  by  fome  of  the  rell  of  the  people  in  the  pin* 
nance  could  not  be  faiistied  with  the  recovery  of  the 
flolen  goods,  but  inlifted  upon  having  the  thief,  or  the 
canoe  which  carried  liim,  by  way  of  reprifal.  On 
his  preparing  to  launch  this  lall  into  ihe  water,  he  was 
interrupted  by  Pareah,  who  infilled  that  it  was  his 
property,  and  that  he  Ihould  not  take  it  away.  As 
the  officer  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonllrances,  Pa- 
reah, who  fecms  to  have  been  a  very  flrong  man,  fei- 
zed him,  pinioned  his  arms  behind,  and  held  him 
fafl  by  the  hair  of  the  head.  On  this  one  of  the  failors 
flruck  thechief  with  an  oar,  on  which,  quitting  the 
officer,  he  inftantly  fnatched  the  oar  out  of  the  man's 
hand,  and  broke  it  in  two  acrofs  his  knee.  The  In- 
dians then  attacked  the  failors  with  flones,  and  foon 
drove  thcni  to  their  boats,  to  which  they  were  forcjd 
to  fw  in,  as  they  lay  at  fome  diflance  from  the  lliore. 
The  officers  who  could  not  fwim  retired  to  a  fmall 
rock;  where  they  were  cloftly  purfued  by  the  Indians-; 
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Cook,  and  here  the  mafter  narrowly  efcapcJ  wiih  his  life, 
«  '  till  Pareah  returned  and  obliged  the  Indians  to  give 
over  tiieir  attacks.  The  gentlemen,  fenliblc  that  i'a- 
reah's  prcl'ence  alone  could  prottA  them,  entreated 
faiin  to  remain  with  them  till  they  could  be  broiigiu 
ofFin  the  boats.  On  his  refufal,  the  niafler  fct  out  to 
the  place  where  the  obfcrvatorics  had  been  erected,  for 
farther  aliillance  ;  hut  Pareah,  who  met  him,  and  iuf- 
pefted  his  errand,  obliged  him  to  return.  In  the 
mean  time  the  multitude  had  begun  to  break  in  pieces 
the  pinnace,  after  having  taken  every  thing  out  of  her 
that  was  loofe :  on  the  return  of  Pareah,  however, 
they  were  again  difperfed,  and  fomc  of  the  oars  re- 
ftored,  after  which,  the  gentlemen  were  glad  to  get  off 
■  in  fafety.  Before  they  reached  the  fliip  Pareah  over- 
took them  iu  a  canoe,  and  delivered  the  midlhipman's 
cap  which  had  been  taken  from  him  in  the  fcuttle  ;  he 
alfo  joined  nofes  with  them  in  token  of  friendlhip,  and 
defired  to  know  whether  Captain  Cook  would  kill  him 
on  account  of  what  had  happened.  They  allured 
him  that  he  would  not,  and  made  figns  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  their  part.  On  this  he  left  them,  and  pad- 
dled over  to  the  town  of  Kavaroah  ;  .ind  that  was  the 
lafl  time  that  he  was  feen  by  the  Englilii.  In  the  night- 
time the  fentinels  were  much  alarmed  by  IhriU  and 
melancholy  founds  from  the  adjacent  villages,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  lamentations  of  the  women.  Next 
day  it  was  found  that  the  large  cutter  of  the  Difco- 
vcry  had  been  carried  off  in  the  night-time  ;  on  which 
Captain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  and  fmall  cutter  to 
go  under  the  command  of  the  fecond  lieutenant,  and 
to  ly  off  the  eaft  point  of  the  bay  in  order  to  intercept 
all  the  canoes  that  might  attempt  to  get  out,  and  if 
necelFary  to  fire  upon  them.  The  third  lieutenant  of 
the  RefoUuion  was  difpatched  to  the  wellern  part  of 
the  bay  on  the  fame  fervice ;  while  the  mailer  was 
fent  in  purfuit  of  a  large  double  canoe  already  under 
fail,  and  making  the  befl  of  her  way  out  of  the  har- 
bour. He  foon  came  up  with  her,  and  by  firing  a 
few  fliots,  obliged  her  to  run  on  ihore,  and  the  In- 
dians to  leave  her.  This  was  the  canoe  belonging  to 
a  chief  named  (9 w/r-f^,  whofe  perfon  was  reckoned  e- 
qually  facred  with  that  of  the  king,  and  to  the  ne- 
glect of  fecuring  him  we  may  attribute  the  fucceeding 
djfaller.  Captain  Cook  now  formed  the  refolution  of 
going  in  perfon  to  feize  the  king  himfelf  in  his  capi- 
tal of  Kavaroah  ;  and  as  there  was  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  he  had  fled,  it  was  his  defign  to  fecure  the  large 
canoes,  which  on  that  account  he  caafed  to  be  hauled 
up  on  the  beach.  With  this  view  he  left  the  Ihip  a- 
bout  I'even  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  14th 
of  February,  being  attended  by  the  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, a  ferieant,  corporal,  and  feven  private  men. 
The  crew  of  the  pinnace,  under  the  command  of  Mr 
Roberts,  were  alfo  armed;  and  as  they  rowed  towards 
the  (liore,  the  captain  ordered  the  launch  to  leave  her 
flarion  at  the  oppofite  point  of  the  bav,  in  order  to 
a!]i(l  his  own  boat.  Having  landed  with  the  mariners 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  the  Indians  flocked 
round  him,  and  proftrated  therafclves  before  him.  No 
fign  of  hoftility,  nor  even  much  alarm,  appeared;  the 
king's  fons  waited  on  the  commander  as  foon  as  he 
fent  for  them,  and  by  their  means  he  was  introduced 
to  the  king,  who  readily  confented  to  go  on  board  ; 
but    in    a    little    time    the  Indians    began    to    arm 


themfelves  witli  long  fpcars,  clubs,  .ind  dnggerr, 
and  to  put  on  thick  nuts  which  they  ule  as  tlcfcn- 
five  armour.  This  hollile  ajpcarancc  was  greatly 
augmeiucd  by  an  unlucky  piece  of  news  which  was 
jult  now  brought  by  a  canoe,  viz.  That  one  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs  had  been  killed  by  the  people  in  the  Dif- 
covery's  boats.  On  this  the  women,  who  had  hitherto 
fat  on  the  beach  converiing  familiarly,  and  taking 
their  brcakfafts,  removed,  and  a  confufed  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd.  An  old  pricll  now  appeared  with 
a  cocoa-nut  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  out  as  a  prc- 
fent  to  Captain  Cook,  linging  all  the  while,  and  ma- 
king a  moll  troublefome  noife  as  if  he  meant  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Captain  and  his  people  from  ob- 
ferving  the  motions  of  the  Indians,  who  were  now  e- 
very  where  putting  on  their  armour.  Captain  Cook 
beginning  to  think  his  fituation  dangerous,  ordered 
the  lieutenant  of  the  marines  to  march  towards  the 
Ihore,  as  he  himfelf  did,  having  all  the  while  hold  of 
the  king's  hand,  who  very  readily  accompanied  him. 
attended  by  his  wife,  two  fons,  and  ftveral  chiefs. 
The  Indians  made  a  lane  for  them  to  pafs  ;  arrd  as  the 
diflance  they  had  to  go  was  only  about  jo  or  60 
yards,  and  the  boats  lay  at  no  more  than  five  or  fix 
yards  diftance  from  land,  there  was  uotlhe  leaflappre- 
henfion  of  the  cataftrophe  which  cnfued.  The  king's 
yonngcll  fon  Keowa  went  on  board  the  pinnace  with- 
out the  Icall  hehtation,  and  the  king  was  about  to 
follow,  when  his  wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and,  with  the  alFiHance  of  two  chiefs,  forced  him  to 
fit  down.  The  Captain  might  now  have  liifely  got 
aboard,  but  did  not  immediately  relinquilh  the  deiign 
of  taking  the  king  along  with  him.  Finding  at  lall, 
however,  th.it  this  could  not  lie  accomplillied  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  bloodflicd,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  orders  for  the  people  to  reinibark,  when  one 
of  the  Indians  tlirew  a  llone  at  him.  This  infult  was 
returned  by  the  Captain,  wlio  had  a  double  barrelled 
piece,  by  a  difcharge  of  fmall  Ihot  from  one  of  the  bar- 
rels. This  had  little  cffeel,  as  the  man  had  a  thick 
mat  before  him  ;  and  as  he  now  brandifhcd  his  fpcar, 
the  Captain  knocked  him  do\\n  with  his  mu/ket.  The 
king's  fon,  Kenwa,  flill  remained  in  the  pinnace,  and 
the  detaining  him  would  have  been  a  great  clicck  up- 
on the  Indians  ;  but  unlucklily  Mr  Roberts,  who  com- 
manded the  pinnace,  fct  him  afliore  at  his  own  re  ■ 
queft  foon  after  the  firfl  fire.  In  the  mean  time  ano- 
ther Indian  was  obfervedin  the  aft  of  brandiiliinghis 
fpeur  at  the  commander;  who  thtreupon  was  obliged 
to  fire  upon  him  in  Iiis  own  defence.  Wiliirg  his 
aim,  however,  he  killed  one  clofe  by  his  lide  ;  upon 
which  the  fcrjcant  obferving"  that  he  had  miffed  the 
man  he  aimed  at,  received  orders  to  fire  alfo,  wliich' 
he  did,  and, killed  him  on  the  (pot.  This  rcpreiied 
the  foremoflof  the  Indians,  and  made  them  fall  back 
in  a  body  ;  liut  they  were  urged  on  again  by  tbofe  be- 
hind, anddiRharged  a  volley  of  flones  among  tlie  ma- 
rines, who  immediately  returned  it  by  a  general  dif- 
charge of  their  mulkeis  ;  and  this  Wis  inftantly  follow- 
ed by  a  fire  from  the  boats.  Captain  Cook  expreflcd 
his  aftonifhinent  at  their  firing,  waved  his  hand  to 
them  to  ceafe,  and  railed  to  the  ptcp'e  in  the  boats 
to  come  nearer  to  receive  the  marines.  This  order 
was  obeyed  bv  Mr  Roberts  ;  but  the  lieutenant  who 
commanJed  the  launch,  inRead  of  coming  nearer,  put 
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Cook,     off  10  a  greater  diHance:  and  by   this  prepoltcroas 

— ^' '  condud  depri\'eJ  the  unfortunate  commander  of  the 

only  chance  he  had  for  his  life :  for  now  the  Indians, 
cxafperated  by  the  fire  of  the  marines,  milled  in  upon 
them  and  drove  them  into  the  water,  leaving  the  Cap- 
tain alone  upon  the  rock.  A  fire  indeed  was  kept  up 
by  both  boats ;  but  the  one  was  too  far  off,  and  the 
ether  crowded  with  the  marines,  fo  that  they  could 
not  dired  their  fire  with  proper  cft'eft.  Captain  Cook 
was  then  obfcrvcd  making  for  the  pinnace,  carrying 
his  mufket  under  his  arm,  and  holding  his  other  hand 
on  the  back-part  of  his  head  to  guard  it  from  the 
ftoncs.  An  Indian  was  fecn  following  him,  but  with 
marks  of  fear,  as  he  flopped  once  or  twice  fcemingly 
undetermined  to  proceed.  At  laft  he  flruck  the  Cap- 
tain on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  club,  and  then 
precipitately  retreated.  The  latter  ftaggercd  a  fewpaces, 
and  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his 
mufket.  Before  he  could  recover  himfelf,  another  In- 
dian Aabbcd  him  with  a  dagger  in  the  neck,  though 
Hill  without  putting  an  end  to  his  life.  He  then  fell  into 
a  pool  of  water  knee-dctp,  where  others  crowded  up- 
on him  ;  but  Hill  he  ftruggled  violently  with  them, 
got  up  his  head,  and  looked  towards  ihe  pinnace  as 
if  foliciting  alhllancc.  The  boat  was  not  above  five 
or  lix  yards  dillance;  but  fuch  was  the  confufed  and 
crowded  flate  of  the  crew,  that  no  ailillance  could  be 
given  him.  The  Indians  then  got  hint  under  again, 
but  indeeper  water,  thonghhe  fbiU continued  to  ftrug- 
gle,  and  once  more  got  his  head  up  ;  but  being  quite 
fpent,  he  turned  towards  the  rock  as  if  to  fupport 
Limfclf  by  it,  when  a  favage  flruck  him  with  a  club, 
which  probably  put  an  end  to  his  life,  as  he  was  never 
feen  to  Rruggle  any  more.  The  favages  hauled  his 
lifelefs  body  up  on  the  rocks,  and  ufed  it  in  the  mofl 
barbarous  manner,  fnatching  the  daggers  out  of  one 
anothers  hands,  in  order  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
mangling  it.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  this  celebi'ated  navigator's  death,  it  was,  that 
even  his  mangled  remains  were  not  faved  from  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians.  The  lieutenant  already 
mentioned,  who,  by  his  reinoving  to  a  dillance  when 
he  ouo-ht  to  have  come  on  fliore,  feemed  to  have  been 
the  occafion  of  his  death,  returned  on  board  without 
making  any  attempt  to  recover  his  body  ;  though  it 
appeared  from  the  teftimonies  of  four  or  five  midfliip- 
men  who  arrived  foou  after  at  the  fatal  fpnt,  that 
the  beach  was  almoft  deferted  by  the  Indians,  they 
having  at  lad  yielded  to  the  continual  fire  from  the 
boats.  The  officer  alleged  in  his  own  cxcufe  for  re- 
moving at  firft  from  the  Ihore,  that  he  miffook  the 
fignals;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  the  complaints  againft 
him  were  fo  many  and  fo  great,  that  Captain  Cierke 
was  obliged  publicly  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to 
take  the  dcpoiitions  of  his  accufcrs  in  writing. — Thefe 
papers,  however,  v>-ere  not  found,  and  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  Captain's  bad  Ifate  of  health  had  induced  him 
10  deftroy  them.  After  all  we  arc  informed,  that, 
in  tlie  opinion  of  Captain  Philips,  who  commanded 
the  m.arines,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  cffedlual 
relief  could  have  been  given  to  the  commander,  even 
if  no  miftakc  had  been  committed  on  the  part  of  the 
lieutenanr.  The  author  of  all  the  mifchicf  was  Pa- 
reah,  the  chief  already  mentioned,  who  had  employ 
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ed  people  to  fleal  the  boat  in  the  night-time.  The 
king  was  entirely  innocent  both  of  the  theft  and  the  * 
murder  of  Captain  Cook;  but  the  latter  was  perpe- 
trated by  fome  chiefs  who  were  his  near  relations. 
The  chief  Vi  ho  ftrfl  flruck  him  with  a  club  was  na- 
med Karhiuiris  rnha,  and  he  who  flabbed  him  with  tlic 
dagger  was  called  Nooah.  The  latter,  Mr  Samwtll, 
from  whole  narrative  this  accouiu  is  taken  obferves, 
was  flout  and  tall,  had  a  fierce  look  and  demeanor, 
and  united  in  his  perfon  the  two  piopertics  of  llrcngth 
and  agility  more  than  he  had  ever  obfcrved  in  any  o- 
ther  perfon. — Both  of  them  were  held  in  great  cAi- 
mation  by  their  countrymen  on  account  ol  the  hand 
they  had  in  his  death. 

By  rtafon  of  the  barbarous  difpofition  of  the  Indians, 
it  was  found  impolfible  to  recover  Captain  Cook's  body 
afterthe  firfl opportunity  already  mciuloned  waslofl.  By 
dint  of  threats  and  negociations,  ho\^  e\er,  fome  of  the 
principal  parts  were  procured  with  great  difficulty  ;  by 
which  means  the  navigators  were  enabled  10  perform 
the  lafl  offices  to  their  much  rcfpecled  coivmander. 
Thefe  being  put  into  a  coffin,  and  the  fcrvicc  read  0- 
ver  them,  were  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  ufual 
military  honours  on  the  2ift  of  February  1779.  Soon 
after  his  death  a  letter  was  iffued  by  JVl.  de  Sanine, 
fecretary  to  the  marine  department  of  France,  and  fent 
to  all  the  commanders  of  French  fliips,  importing, 
that  Captain  Cook  ffiould  be  treated  as  the  commander 
of  a  neutral  and  allied  power ;  and  that  all  captains 
of  armed  veflirls  who  nnght  meet  with  him,  ll;ould 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  king's  orders,  but  at 
the  fame  time  let  him  know,  that,  on  his  part,  he 
mufi;  refrain  from  hoftilities.  This  humane  and  gene- 
rous proceeding,  with  regard  to  France,  originated 
frojn  M.  Turgot ;  but  the  thought  feems  firft  to  have 
Jfruck  Dr  Franklin.  Thus  much  at  leafl  is  certain, 
that  the  doftor,  while  ambalFador  from  the  United 
States,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  American  naval 
commanders  (iimething  to  the  purport  of  that  already 
mentioned.  The  Spaniards,  however,  afled  in  a  ve- 
ry dilferent  manner,  having  given  orders  to  feizc 
Captain  Cook  if  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  fhonld  oc- 
cur, from  a  fooliffi  idea  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
weflern  toad  of  America,  or  of  a  northern  paflage 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  might  be  attended  with  confe- 
quences  prejudicial  to  their  dominions  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  man  of  plain  addrefs  and  ap- 
pearance, but  well  looked,  and  upwards  of  lix  feet 
high.  His  head  was  fmall,  and  he  wore  !ij,5  hair, 
which  was  brown,  tied  behind.  His  face  w -is  full  of 
expreffion  ;  hisnofe  exceedingly  well  fli.;pff) ;  his  eyes, 
which  were  fmall  and  of  a  brown  call,  were  quick 
and  piercing;  his  eye-brows  promineut,  which  gave 
his  countenance  altogether  an  air  of  aufterity.  Noi- 
witliflanding  this,  it  was  impoffible  for  any  one  to  ex- 
cel him  in  humanity,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  te- 
nor  of  his  behavour  both  to  his  own  people  and  the 
many  favage  nations  v»ith  whom  he  hsd  occallon  to  in- 
terfere. This  amiable  property  difcovered  iifelfevcnin 
the  final  catafirophe  of  liis  life  •,  his  utmoll  care  being 
direfted  to  the  prcfcrvation  of  his  people,  and  the  pro- 
curing them  a  fafe  retreat  to  their  boats.  And  it  can 
not  be  enough  lamented,  that  he  who  took  fo  much 
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care  of  others,  fhould  have  periflied  in  fuch  a  luil'erable 
■•  maimer  for  want  of  being  properly  fiipponed  by  ihem. 
The  perfevcraiice  with  whicli  he  purliied  every  objcdt 
which  happened  10  be  pointed  out  as  his  duty  was  un- 
equalled. JSlothing  ever  could  divert  hi)n  ironi  what 
he  had  once  undertaken  ;  and  lie  perfcvered  in  ilie 
niidft  of  dangers  and  diriicukics  wliich  would  have  dif- 
heartened  perfons  of  very  conlidcrable  llrength  and 
lirmncfs  of  mind.  Kor  this  he  was  adapted  by  nature, 
havin-'-a  flrong  conftitiuiou,  inured  to  labour,  and  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  the  grcateli;  hardihips.  His  flo- 
macli  bore  without  diiRcuity  the  Ci<arl'eil  and  molf 
um/rateful  food  ;  and  he  fiibmittcd  to  every  kind  of 
felf-denial  with  the  grcateli  indifference.  To  this 
ftrcngth  of  coullitutiun  he  joined  an  invincible  forti- 
tude of  mind,  of  which  the  circumnavigation  of  New 
Ho'land,  and  his  voyage  towards  the  Souili  Pole, 
furnilh  innuracral)k  inltances.  He  was  mailer  of  him. 
fclf  on  every  trying  occaiion  ;  and  the  greater  the  e- 
mcrgcncy,  the  greater  always  appeared  his  calmnefs 
and  recolleiflion  ;  fo  that  in  the  niofh  dangerous  htua- 
tioiis,  after  giving  proper  direilions  to  his  people,  he 
could  lleep  foundly  the  hours  that  he  had  allotted  to 
hiinfell'.  That  he  pollellbd  genius  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree cannot  be  queflioned  :  his  invention  was  ready, 
and  capable  not  only  of  fuggelling  the  moil  noble  ob- 
jects of  puvfuit,  but  the  mod  proper  methods  of  at- 
taining them.  His  knowledge  of  his  ovvfu  profelfion 
was  unequalled  ;  and  to  this  he  added  a  very  confidc- 
rabic  proficiency  in  other  fciences.  In  aftrononiy,  he 
became  lb  eminent,  that  he  was  at  length  enabled  to 
take  the  lead  in  making  the  allrononiical  obfervations 
daring  the  courfe  of  Iiis  voyages.  In  general  learning 
lie  likewifc  attained  to  fuch  a  proficiency  as  to  be  able 
to  exprefs  hinifelfwith  clejruefs  and  propriety  ;  and 
thus  became  rcfpeftable  as  the  narrator,  as  well  as  the 
performer,  of  great  aftions.  He  was  an  excellent 
hulbaad  and  father,  linccre  and  lleaJy  in  his  friendihip, 
andpoifeifcd  of  a  general  fobriety  and  virtue  of  character. 
In  converfationhe  was  unaffected  and  unalfuming;  rather 
backward  in  puihing  difcourfe,  but  obliging  and  com- 
innuicaiive  to  thofe  who  wilhed  for  information  ;  andhe 
was  diftinguillied  by  a  fimplicily  of  manners  alniofl  uni- 
verfilly  the  attendant  of  truly  great  men.  With  all  thefe 
amiable  qualities,  the  Captain  was  occafionallyfubjei5t  to 
an  Iiailinefs  of  temper,  which  has  been  fet  forth  in  its 
utmoll  extent,  if  not  exaggerated  by  fonie,  though  but 
few,  who  are  no:  his  friends  :  but  even  thefe,  as  well 
as  others,  when  taking  a  general  view  of  his  charac- 
ter, are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  age. 

CaptiinCo)k  is  diainguilhed  as  an  author  by  an  account 
of  his  fccond  voyage  written  by  himfelf.  His  firft  voy- 
age, as  wellas  tliat  of  fcveral  other  navigators,  had  been 
recorded  by  Dr  Hawkefworth  ;  but  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  it  was  not  judged  neceilary  to  have  recourfc  ro 
any  other  than  the  pen  of  the  author  him.felf  ;  and  his 
jo.irnal,  with  a  few  occalional  alterations,  and  being 
divided  into  chapters,  was  fulHcicnt  for  the  purpofe. 
The  llyle  is  clear,  natural,  and  manly  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  even  a  pen  of  more  iludied  elegance 
could  not  have  made  it  appear  to  more  advantage. 
When  it  appeared,  which  was  not  till  fome  time  after 
the  author  had  left  England,  the  book  was  recommcnd- 
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ed  by  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  its  charts,  and     Cook- 

by  a  numerous  collcclion  of  tine  engravings  done  from  ' " — 

the  original  drawings  of  Mr  Hodges. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  taking  fome 
notice  of  the  honours  paid  to  our  celebrated  navigator 
after  his  death,  both  by  his  own  couiurymcn  and  thofc 
of  other  nations.  Pcrli.ips  indeed  it  may  be  faid  v.  iih 
jullice,  that  foreigncis  hold  his  memory  in  an  cfiinia- 
tion  unequalled  even  in  Knglaud  ;  a  remarknblc 
proof  of  which  occurs  in  the  eulogy  uj'on  him  by  Mi- 
chael /ingelo  Gianetti,  read  in  the  r  lorcniine  acade- 
my on  the  9th  of  June  17S5,  and  publifned  at  Klo- 
rence  the  fame  year.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  one  of  the 
French  literary  academics  propofed  a  prize  for  ihe  bcfl 
eiilogium  on  Captain  Cook  ;  and  many  poetical  tciti- 
monics  of  his  merit  appeared  in  our  own  language. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London  refolvcd  to  teftify  their 
rcfpeift  for  him  by  a  medal,  for  which  purpofe  a  volun- 
tary fubfcription  was  opened.  A  gold  nudal  was  gi- 
ven to  fuch  of  the  fellows  as  iublcribed  :o .guineas, 
and  a  filver  one  for  thctfe  who  fubfcribed  fmallcr  fums ; 
and  each  of  the  other  members  received  one  of  bronze. 
Thofe  who  fubfcribed  20  guineas  were,  Sir  Jofcpli 
B.tnks,  prefident,  the  I'rince  of  Anfpach,  the  Duke 
of  Montague,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  iMtfirs  Cavcndidi, 
Peachy,  Perrin,  Poll,  and  ^diuttleworth.  Many  dc- 
figns  were  propofed  on  the  occafion  ;  but  the  followiu"' 
was  that  which  was  actually  Jlvuck.  '  On  one  fide  was 
the  head  of  Captain  Cook  in  prolile,  with  this  inlcrip- 
tion  round  it,  Jac.  Cook  oceani  investigator  a- 
CERRiMUs  ;  and  Oil  the  exergue,  Reg.  £oc.  Lond. 
socio  sue.  On  the  vevcrfe  is  a  reprcfentation  of  Bri- 
tannia holding  a  globe,  with  ilris  infcription  round  her. 
Nil  iNTENTAru2<i  No^TRI  i.iQ_VERF.  ;  and  on  the  ex- 
ergue, Auspiciis  Georcii  III.  One  of  the  gold 
medals  flruck  on  this  occalicn  was  prcfenied  to  the 
king,  another  to  the  queen,  and  a  third  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  Another  was  fent  10  the  French  king  on 
account  of  the  protecTiion  he  had  granted  to  the  fnips  ; 
and  a  fecond  to  the  emprefs  of  Rulfia,  in  whofe  domi- 
nions they  had  been  treated  \\ith  every  cxprcffion  of 
friendihip  and  kindnefs.  Both  thefc  great  perfonages 
condefcended  to  accept  of  the  prefent  with  marks  of 
fatisfatlion.  The  French  king  wrote  a  haiidfome  let- 
ter to  the  Society,  figned  by  liimfelf,  and  luidcriigncd 
by  the  Marquis  de  Vergennes  ;  and  the  Emprefs  of 
Ruilia  commilhoned  Count  Ofterman  to  fignify  to  Mr 
Fitzherbert  the  fenfe  Hie  had  of  the  value  of  the  pre- 
fent, and  that  ihe  had  cauled  it  to  be  depofited  in  the 
mufeum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  As  a 
further  teftimony  of  the  plcahire  Ihe  derived  from  it, 
the  emprefs  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  large 
and  beautiful  gold  medal,  containing  on  one  lide  the 
effi:?;ies  of  herfclf,  and  on  the  other  a  rcpreftntation  of 
the  riatue  of  Peter  ihe  Great.  After  the  general  af- 
fignnient  of  the  medals*  which  took  place  in  1784, 
there  being  a  furplus  of  money  flill  remaining,  it  was 
refolved  by  the  prefidcnt  and  council,  that  an  addition- 
al number  of  medals  lliould  be  thrown  off,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  in  prefents  to  Mrs  Cook,  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, Dr  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr  Cooke  provofl  of 
King's  College  Cambridge,  and  Mr  Planta.  At  the 
fame  time  it  was  agreed  that  Mr  Aubert  fliould  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  gold  medal  of  Captain  Cook  on  his 
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Coo!c.      P'.yiii,;;  for  the  gi'Id  and  llie  expcnce  ot  ftrikiiig  it,  in 

-^ '  coa'iidcratioa  of  liis  intention  to  prclcnt  it  to  the  King 

of  Pol:ind. 

During  the  tv."o  villts  of  the  fliips  at  Kamtfchatka, 
Colonel  Bchm,  the  conmiandant  of  that  province,  had 
be'lowed,  in  the  moil  liberal  manner,  every  kii;d  of 
alFulance  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  beftow  ;  and 
I'iich  was  the  fcp.le  entertained  by  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miraliy  of  the  kindnefs  he  had  Ihowed,  that  they  de- 
icr;nincd  to  make  him  a  prcfent  of  a  magnificent  piece 
of  pla;c,  with  an  iiifcription  exprellive  of  his  humane 
and  jreneroiis  conduft.  The  iiil'cription  was  drawn  up 
by  Dr  Cooke,  and  afterwards  hibmitted  to  the  opi- 
nion and  correction  of  fome  gentlemen  of  the  firfl  emi- 
nence in  clatTical  tafte. 

Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  had  all  along  difplayed  an 
uncommon  refpett  and  kindnefs  for  Captain  Cook,  like- 
wife  difplayed  his  regard  for  liis  memory  in  a  moft  emi- 
nent manner.  On  his  ellate  in  Biickinghamlhire  he 
conflrucleJ  a  fniall  building  with  a  pillar,  containing 
the  character  of  Captain  Cook,  which  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  introduclion  to  the  lall  voyage.  This  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Honourable  Admiral  Forbes,  admi- 
ral of  the  iicet  and  general  of  the  marines,  to  whom 
Captain  Cook  was  known  only  by  hii  merit  and  extra- 
ordinary aftions. 

Amidfl  all  thefe  exprcTions  of  unavailing  praife,  it 
was  not  forgo:ten  to  Ihow  fome  elfeniiil  fervice  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  o'lr  celebrated  navigator.  A 
memorial  for  a  pcnfion  of  L  2co  J>cr  annum  was  given 
in  to  the  king  from  the  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  (igned  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Mr  Butler,  the 
Earl  of  LifDurne,  Mr  Ptnton,  Lord  Mulgravc,  and 
Mr  Mann.  His  majelly  complied  with  the  rcqnell  of 
the  memorial,  and  the  grant  was  palfed  through  the 
iifual  forms  with  all  polliblc  fpeed.  By  this  L.  200 
per  annum  were  fettled  on  the  widow  during  life  ;  and 
L.  25  a-year  on  each  of  her  three  fons.  After  her 
death  the  L.200  was  to  be  divided  between  her  chil- 
dren ;  a  fourth  was  allotted  to  Captain  King,  and  the 
remainiiig  fourth  to  Mr  Eligh  and  the  rcprcfentatives 
of  Captain  Clerkc. 

The  laft  honatir  paid  to  the  merriory  of  Captain 
Cook  was  the  granting  a  coat  of  arms  to  tlie  family, 
which  was  done  by  patent  on  the  3d  of  September 
1705  ;  and  of  this  we  have  the  following  dcfcription. 
.■\zurc,  between  the  two  polar  liars  :  Or,  a  fphcre  on 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  north  pole  elevated,  circles 
of  latitude  for  every  ten  degrees,  and  of  longitude  for 
every  1 5 ;  Ihowing  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  60"  and 
240"  well,  bounded  on  one  fide  by  .America  and  on 
the  other  by  Alia  and  New  Holland;  in  memory  of 
the  difcovcries  made  by  him  in  that  ocean,  fo  very  far 
beyond  all  former  navigators.  His  track  thereon  is 
marked  with  red  lines  ;  and  for  creft,  in  a  wreath  of 
the  colour  is  an  arm  imbowed,  veiled  in  the  uniform  of 
a  captain  of  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the  hand  is  the 
Union  Jack,  on  a  [latFproper.  The  arm  is  encircled 
by  a  v.'reath  of  p^ilm  and  laurel. 

Coox's  Difcoveriei.  The  number  of  countries  uif- 
fovered  by  Captain  Cook,  and  which  had  never  before 
been  vifilcJ  by  any  European,  is  very  conUderable  ; 
b.it  it  was  a  remarkable  property  of  our  celebrated  na- 
vigator, thit,  wherever  he  touched,  every  thing  rela- 
live  to  the  plave  v/as  determined  with  fiich  accuracy 


and  prcciiion,  that  allfonner  accounts  Teemed  to  go  for 
nothing,  and  the  difcovery  to  belong  entirely  to  Cap- 
tain Cook.  Thus  it  was  not  unufual  with  him  to  make 
difcovcries  in  places  already  well  known ;  and  thus  his 
voyages  have  conveyed  a  vafb  fund  of  knowledge  per- 
fectly original.  Though  the  accounts  of  the  different 
places,  therefore,  at  which  he  touched,  are  pnticular- 
ly  given  under  their  names  in  the  order  ef  the  alpha- 
bet, we  fliall  in  this  article  endeavour  to  join  the  whole 
together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  reader  fome 
idea  of  the  benefit  which  has  accrued  to  fcience  from 
voyages  attended  not  only  with  much  expence  and  la- 
bour, but  even  with  the  lofs  of  the  celebrated  navi- 
gator's life. 

When  he  fet  out  in  the  Endeavour  in  the  year  1 768, 
the  firft  place  touched  at  was  Madeira,  Here  Mr 
Banks  and  Dr  Solander,  befides  fome  additions  to  the 
fcience  of  botany,  difcovercd  undoubted  marks  of  the 
illand  having  a  volcanic  origin.  On  leaving  this  place 
they  tound  it  neceii'ary  to  touch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
provilions  ;  and  during  the  run  thither  the  commander 
had  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  cauic  of  the 
luminous  appearance  of  ijie  fca.  On  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober they  obferved  that  the  water  frequently  emitted 
fiaflies  like  lightning,  though  much  fmaller  ;  but  fuch 
was  their  frequency,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  were 
vifible  almofl  at  the  fame  moment.  This  appearance 
they  found,  both  at  this  time  and  afterwards,  to  arife 
from  a  fmall  kind  of  animal  v  ith  which  the  water  a- 
bounded.  While  Haying  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  melan- 
choly obfervation  was  made  of  the  prodigious  wafle  of 
human  lives  with  which  the  working  of  the  Portu- 
guefe  gold  mines  was  attended,  no  fewer  than  40,000 
negroes  being  annually  imported  for  this  purpofe,  none 
of  whom,  it  feems,  furvive  the  labour  of  the  year  ; 
and  our  navigator  was  informed,  that  in  1766  this 
number  was  fo  far  lliort,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
draught  20,000  more  from  the  town  of  Rio  itfelf.  Pro- 
ceeding from  thence  to  the  fouthern  coafls  of  America, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  determining  a  quefiion  of 
great  importance  to  navigation,  viz.  whether,  in  fail- 
ing to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  better  to  pals  through 
the  firaits  of  Magellan,  or  to  double  Cape  Hoi-n  and 
fail  through  thole  of  Le  Maire  ?  F'rom  Captain  Cook's 
voyage  it  appears,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  former 
navigators,  that  the  latter  is  the  preferable  palfage. 
Through  this  he  was  only  33  daysin  coining  round  the 
land  of  Terra  del  Fuego  from  the  eafl  entrance  of  the 
flrait  of  Le  Maire  till  he  had  advanced  about  12  de- 
grees to  the  weflward,  and  three  and  a  half  to  the 
northward,  of  Magellan's  firaits.  During  all  this 
time  the  fliip  fcarcely  received  any  damage,  though  if 
he  had  palled  tlit  other  way  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plilhed  his  palTage  in  lefs  than  three  months,  befides 
immenfe  fatigue  to  his  people  and  damage  to  the  fhip. 
In  thefe  flormy  regions,  however,  lie  experienced  the 
fame  inconveniences  felt  by  other  navigators  ;  fuch  a 
fea  being  met  with  oft  Cape  Diego,  that  the  (liip  fre- 
quently pitched  her  bowfprit  underwater.  Here  alfo 
the  exceffive  cold  and  mutability  of  weather  in  thefe 
fouthern  regions  was  experienced  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  fome  of  the  gentlemen  who 
failed  along  with  him.  Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  Mr 
Monklioufe  thefurgeon,  and  MrGreen  the  allronomer, 
with  their  attendants  and  fervants^  fet  out  on  a  botani- 
es! 
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cal  expedition  wliilc  the  lliip  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
of  Good  Succefs.  It  was  then  the  middle  of  (iininicr, 
and  tlie  inorniiJg  0:1  which  they  fct  out  was  as  mild 
and  warm  as  it  iilually  is  in  the  month  of  iMay  iu  £ng- 
land  :  but  having  afeeuded  a  moiuuain  for  the  piirpol'e 
of  botanizing,  they  were  faprifcd  by  fuch  itorms  of 
fnow  and  hail  that  they  could  not  get  back  tliat  night. 
Dr  Solander,  wlio  warned  them  of  their  danger,  that 
people  when  abont  to  periih  with  cold  were  feized  with 
a  violent  inclination  to  llccp,  was  the  hrll  whofeemed 
likely  to  fall  a  vidim  to  it  ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  his  companions  to  keep  him  from  litting  down 
for  that  piirpofc.  He  was  awaked  in  a  few  minutes  ; 
but  during  this  (hort  interval  his  feet  had  become  fo 
much  diminidied  by  the  contraiSlion  of  the  veli'els,  that 
his  flioes  fell  off  from  them  when  he  was  again  made 
to  rife.  Even  thcfe  dreary  regions,  however,  are  not 
without  inhabitants,  whom  our  voyagers  juftly  conclu- 
ded to  be  the  lowcil  of  the  human  fpccits.  Indeed, 
confidering  the  little  convenience  tliey  have,  it  is  won- 
derful how  they  can  refill  the  feverity  of  the  climate, 
for  they  are  almoll  without  clothing;  they  dwell  in 
miferabie  hovels,  which  admit  both  the  wind  and  fnow 
or  rain ;  and  they  have  not  any  utcnlil  for  drcffing  their 
food.  Neverthelefs,  thefe  miferabie  creatures,  as  they 
appeared  to  our  navigators,  feemed  to  have  no  wifli  to 
poliefs  more  than  they  enjoyed  ;  and  they  were  abfo- 
lutely  indifferent  about  every  thing  that  was  offered 
them,  except  large  beads  which  they  would  take  as 
ornaments.  Hence  Dr  Hawkefworth,  who  wrote 
the  account  of  the  voyage,  concludes,  that  thefe  peo- 
ple may  be  on  a  level  with  ourlelves  with  rcfpect  to 
the  real  happinefs  they  enjoy. 

On  the  ;6th  of  January  1 769  our  navigators  left 
Cape  Horn  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  firfh  of  March, 
during  which  they  run  no  lefs  than  660  leagues,  met 
with  no  current  by  which  the  fliip  was  affcded.  Hence 
it  is  probable,  that  during  all  this  time  they  had  never 
been  near  any  land,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  being 
ufually  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  illands.  Se- 
veral illands,  however,  were  difcovered  before  they 
reached  Otaheite,  on  which  they  bellowed  the  names 
of  Lagoon  Illand,  Thrum-cap,  Bow  Illand,  the 
Groups,  Bird  Illand,  and  Chain  illand.  All  thefe 
feemed  to  be  inhabited,  and  were  covered  with  a  molf 
delightful  verdure;  which  appeared  to  tjie  greater  ad- 
vantage, as  our  navigators  had  for  a  long  time  feen  no 
land  but  the  dreary  hills  and  waltesof  Terra  del  Fue- 
go.  Having  arrived  at  Otaheite,  they  fet  about  ob- 
fervingthc  tranfit  of  Venus  over  the  fun,  which  indeed 
was  the  main  purpofe  for  which  the  voyage  had  been 
undertaken.  The  anxiety  which  they  underwent  when 
the  time  of  the  expcJtcd  phenomenon  approached  may 
eaiily  be  imagined,  as  the  whole  defended  on  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  a  clear  Iky,  which  though  more  readily  to 
be  expected  in  that  climate  than  one  more  to  the  north- 
ward, was  flill  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  In  confeqnence 
of  fomc  hints  which  had  been  given  by  the  Earl  of  JVIor- 
ton.  Captain  Cook  determined  to  fend  out  two  parties 
to  different  places  to  make  the  obfervations ;  by  which 
means  there  would  be  a  chance  of  fuccefs,  even  if  thole 
at  Otaheite  ihould  fail.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  Mr 
Gore  in  the  long  boat  to  Eimeo,  a  neighbouring  illand, 
along  with  Mr  Monkhoufe,  Mr  Banks,  and  Mr  Spo- 
ring,  who  were  furniGied  with  proper  inflruracnis  by 
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Mr  Green   the  adronomer.      Meffrs  Ilicls,  Cltike,    CV.U'. 
Pickeifgill,   and  Saunders,  were  fcnt  in  the  pinnace  to   Difcove- 
a  convenient  fpot  to  the  eaflward  of  the  main  obfervn-       ''"^'• 
tory,  where  they  were  likewife  ordered  toniiikc  olftr-  ""     '^ 
vations  with  fuch  inllrumcnts  as  they  had.     The  day 
on  Vvliich  the  tranfit  happened  was  the  3d   of   June 
1769,  when  they  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  ice    tiic   fun 
rile  witliout  a  cloud  ;  and   as  the  w  eathcr  continiitd 
equally  clear,   throughout  the  day,   there  was  the  belt 
opportunity  of  making  the  obfervations  in  a  proper 
manner.     All  of  them  law   an  atmofphcre   or   di^lky 
cloud  round  the  planet,  which  dilfurbed  their  oblcr- 
vation,  and  probably  canfed  them  to  differ  from    cacJi 
other  more   confulerably  than    they  %\ould  oihcrwifc 
have  done.     According  to   Mr  Green,  the    times  of 
ingrcfs  and  egrefs  of  the  planet  were  as  follow  : 

Morning  h.  1 

Firfl  external  cont.irt,  -  -     9 

Firfi  internal  contrat^t,  or  total  immerfion,  9 

Akternoo.m 
Second  internal  contaft,  -  5 

Second  external  contact,  or  end  of  the 
tranfit,  ■  ■  ■  3 

From  thefe  obfervations  the   latitude  of  the  obfer- 
vatory  was  found  to  be  17°  29'   15"  S.  and  the  lon- 
gitude 149°  32' 30"  W.  of  Greenwich.    Several  curious 
remarks  were  made  both  on  the  country  itfelf  and  on      p  o   j 
the  inhabitants.     Mr    Banks,  in   an  excurfion  up   the  otahetc 
country,  difcovered  many  traces  of  volcanic  fire  ;  the  a  volcar.ic 
floncs,  like  thofe  of  INIadeira,  had   evidently   the  ap- ifland. 
pearance  of  being  burnt,  and  the  very  clay  on  the  hills         9 
had  the  fame  appearance.     The    natives,  though  ad-  Account  of 
dieted  to  thieving,  appeared  in  general   harmlcfs  and 'he natives, 
friendly,  and  very  ready  to  fupply  the  fliip  with  ne- 
cellarics  in  exchange  for  fuch  things  as  they   v.'antcd. 
The  articles  on  which  ihcy  fet  the  greatelt  value  were 
hatchets,  axes,  large  nails,  fpikes,  looking  glalTes,  and 
beads.     They  were  alfo  fond  of  fine  linen,  v.helher 
white  or  printed  ;  but  an  axe  of  the  value  of  half  a 
crown  would  buy  more  provilions  than  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  the  value  of  20  Ihillings.  They  are  very  fickle  and 
inattentive  ;   fo  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  engage  them 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  worfliip  of  the  Deity   which 
they  law  performed  before  them  ;  nor  would  they  at- 
tend to  any  explanation  of  it  that  was  given  them. 
They  arc  not,  however,  deftitute  of  a  religion  of  their 
own  ;  and  are  particulai'ly  careful  of  the  repolitorics 
of  the  dead,  which  they  will  not  allow  to  be   violated 
on   any  account.     Of  this  Captain   Cook  had  an    in- 
flance,  when  fome  of  his  people  otFt-rcd  to  talce  dovi  ir 
an  inclofure  of  one  of  thefe  repofitories.     They   \verc 
violently  oppofed  by  the  natives,  wlio  fent  a  meifengcr 
to  acquaint  them  they  would   never  fuffer  any  hich 
thing;  and  the  only  infult  that  was  ever  offered  to  an 
Englilliman  by  the  people  of  this  illand  was  on  af:mi- 
lar  account.     From  Otaheite  our   navigators    carried 
with  them  Tupia,  formerly  high-pried  of  the  country 
and  prime  minificr  to  Queen  Oberea.     From  his  prac- 
tice it  appeared  that  the  priells  of  Otaheite,  aswcllas 
clfcwhere,  take  care  to  place  themfelvcs  a  flep  nearer 
the  Deity  than  the  common  people,  and  to   ui'e  the  de- 
ceptions ton  frequently  put  in  practice   by  fuch  media- 
tors.    While  on  board  the  Endeavour,   he  frequently 
prayed  10  his  god  Ta/j^ltor  a  wind  ;  and  according  to 
3   E  2  .  his 
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his  ovv'a  account  never  failed  of  fucccf;..  Tills,  how- 
ever, he  took  care  to  enliire  ;  for  he  never  began  his 
prayers  till  he  perceived  the  breeze  already  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  !b  near  that  it  niuft  reach  the  Ihip  before  they 
could  well  be  ended.  It  was  obferved  likewife  of  the 
people  of  Otahcite,  that  they  had  their  bards  or  niin- 
Itrels,  who  went  about  the  country  with  jnulical 
inflnimcnts.  The  band  whom  they  law  at  this  time 
confifbed  of  two  players  on  flutes  and  three  drummers  ; 
the  latter  accompanying  the  flutes  with  their  voices. 
Their  longs  were  made  extempore,  and  the  Englilh 
themfelves  were  generally  the  fubjecl. 

FromOtaheiteournavigators  failed  towards  a  neigh- 
bouring illand  named  Tithuvoa  ;  but  finding  it  fmall, 
low,  and  without  iny  fettled  inhabitants,  the  Captain 
chofe  rather  to  direfl:  his  courfe  towards  Huaheine  and 
Ulietea,  which  he  was  informed  were  well  inhabited. 
Thefe  had  never  been  vilited  by  any  European  Ihip  ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  though  peaceable  and  friendly, 
were  very  flow  and  cautious  in  trading,  fo  that  the 
Captain  was  obliged  to  bring  out  his  hatchets  to  market ; 
a  commodity  which  he  had  hoped  might  have  been 
concealed  from  thofe  who  had  never  feen  an  European 
Ihip  before.  On  his  arrival  at  Ulietea  he  found,  by 
the  difcourfc  of  Tupia,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbourina;  illand  named  Bolabo/a  were  of  fuch  a 
martial  difpofition  as  to  be  the  terror  of  thofe  of  Hua- 
heine, Ulietea,  and  others,  infomuch  th  it  he  aj'prc- 
hcnJed  great  danger  to  o;ir  navigators  Ihould  they 
touch  at  an  idand  wjiich  the  fjulabola  men  had  htely 
conquered.  This,  however,  had  fo  little  cfFecf  upon 
Captain  Cook,  tint  he  not  only  landed  on  the  island 
already  nitniioned,  but  took  poifelUoii,  in  his  Majeily's 
name,  of  Bolahjla  itfelf,  together  with  Ulietea,  Hua- 
heine, and  annrher  named  C)iahi,  which  vvere  all  vi- 
fible  atonce.  During  their  tta_\  here  they  paid  a  viiit 
appearance  jq  Opooiiy,  the  formidable  monarch  of  B.dab^ila  ; 
"!! 'i"  I ''"^  whom,  to  their  furprife,  they  found  a  feeble  wretch, 
o     0  aoo-  ■^yfjjjjrf  ,|  3,,,)  (j(.(.i-f j,jj^  ]jalf  blind  with    age,  and  lb 

fliipid  that  he  feeraed  fcarce  to  be  podcircd  of  a  com- 
mon  degree  of  underftanding.     About  thefe    iilands 
II        they  rpc:it  fiX  weeks,   bcfiowing  upon  them  the  name 
Society        of  the  Society  Ij'hs,  on  account  of  their   being  fo  near 
lllands  dif-  to  each  other.     They  are  fix  in  number,  Ulietea,  Hua- 
lieinc,   Koiibola,  Otaha,    Tubal,  and   Maurna.     The 
fmallcrones  in  their  neighbourhood  are  Tethuroa,  Ei- 
meo,  Tapoam;:nao,  Oatara,  Opururn,   Tauiou,   Toa- 
hoatu,  and  Whcnnuaia. 

Leaving  the  Society  Ifbnds,  which  are  fituated  be- 
tween Lat.  r6.  10.  and  t6.  S5-  S.  and  between  150. 
57.  and  152.  W.  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
they  fell  in  with  the  illand  of  Oheteroa,  fituated  in 
S.  Lat.  22.  27.  and  W.  Long.  150.  47.  ;  but  this 
was  found  to  be  dcflitute  of  any  harbour  or  fafe  an- 
chorage, and  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  fo  ho- 
ftilc  that  they  could  not  by  any  means  be  conciliated, 
fo  that  no  attempts  were  made  to  land.  From  Tup'a 
Captain  Cook  learned  that  there  were  fcveral  iilands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  our  navigator  conjectured 
to  be  Bofcavvcn  and  Keppel's  lOands,  difcovered  by 
Captain  Wallis  ;  but  witiiout  fpending  more  time  in 
exploring  thefe,  he  fet  fail  to  the  fouthward  in  fearch 
'3  of  a  continent. 
^°2^"?^  Our  voyagers  left  Oheteroa  on  the  15th  of  Auguft 
fcrved"  '     ^1^9>  mJ  on 'be  30th  had  a  view  of  the  comet  which 
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appeared  that  year  ;  iis  tail  fubtending  on  an  angle  of 
42  degrees.  This  proved  a  new  fource  of  apprehcn- 
lion  to  Tupia,  who  inllantly  cried  out,  that  as  loon  as 
it  was  feen  at  Bolabola,  the  people  of  that  country 
would  atiack  thofe  of  Ulietea,  who  would  undoubletdy 
be  obliged  to  fly  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains 
to  fave  their  lives.  On  the  6th  ofOftobcr  they  dif- 
covercl  land,  which  from  its  fize,  and  the  enormous 
mountains  obfervable  on  it,  was  fuppofed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  board  to  be  part  oiTtira  Aujlraia  hicozmiit; 
but  on  farther  examination  it  was  found  to  be  part  of 
New  Zealand.  Here  the  inhabitants  were  found  to 
fpcak  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  Otaheite,  fo  that 
they  could  underfiand  Tupia,  and  he  them  ;  yet  fo 
extremely  hofl:ile  were  their  difpofitions,  that  not  the 
fmallell  intercourfe  could  be  held  with  them  ;  nor 
could  any  thing  neccflary  for  the  lliips  be  procured 
excepting  wood  :  fo  that  the  name  Captain  Cook 
thought  proper  to  bellow  on  this  part  of  the  country 
was  /  overty-Bay.  By  the  natives  it  is  called  Taunsroa, 
and  lies  in  S.  Lat.  38.  42.  and  W.  Long.  181.  36. 
Daring  the  time  of  his  ftay  in  that  part  of  the  world 
the  Captain  circnuruavigated  almoll  the  whole  country 
of  New  Zealand,  which  he  found  to  confill  of  tv\o 
iilands  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  flrait, 
which,  from  its  difcoverer,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Cook's  Strait.  In  fome  places  the  difpofition  of  the  in- 
habitants was  as  favourable  as  could  be  v. Klied  i  fo  that 
Dr  SoLinder,  Mr  Banks,  and  other  gentlemen,  had  an 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  counti-y  in  fome  degree, 
with  a  view  to  difcover  its  natural  produftions.  In 
one  of  thefe  excurfions,  as  they  palled  through  aval- 
ley,  the  hills  on  each  fide  of  which  wxre  very  fleep, 
they  were  fuddenly  ftruck  with  the  fight  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary natural  curioiity.  It  was  a  rock  perfora- 
ted through  its  whole  fubllance,  fo  as  to  form  a  xuAe. 
but  flupendous  arch  or  cavern,  opening  direttiy  to  the 
fea.  This  aperture  was  75  feet  long,  27  broad,  and 
4J  in  height,  commanded  a  view  of  the  bay  and  the 
hills  on  the  other  fide,  which  were  feen  through  it  j 
and  opening  at  once  on  the  view-,  produced  an  ciFeCt 
far  fuperinr  to  any  of  tlie  contrivances  of  ait.  On 
that  part  of  ihe  coaft,  which,  from  having  obferved  a 
tranfit  of  Mercury,  they  named  hltrairyBay,  oy  fieri 
were  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  might  have  load- 
ed not  only  their  boats  but  even  their  ihip  V\iih  them. 
They  were  abodt  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  met  with  in 
this  country  ;  a.\C.  on  account  of  their  being  found  in 
fuch  plenty,  and  lilvcwife  that  the  adjacent  country 
abounds  with  conveniences,  Captain  Cock  was  at  g'eat 
pains  to  point  out  the  fiaiation  cf  the  place.  By  his 
obfervatious,  the  latitude  of  Mercury  Bay  is  36"  4S' 
2i,"  S. 

Leaving  this  bay  our  commander  proceeded  10  ex- 
plore otlier  parts  of  the  country,  which  by  their  ac- 
count feeins  to  abound  with  livers.  Two  large  ones 
were  met  with  in  Mercury  Bay  ;  one  of  which,  from 
the  abundance  of  oyilers  found  at  its  nouth,  ^^as  cal- 
led Oyjlcr  river;  the  oiher  they  named  Mangroz'e  ri- 
ver, from  the  number  of  inangrove  treesgrowing  there. 
A  third,  which  they  crdled  Thames,  was  met  with  in 
that  part  called  the  Bay  of  iflands,  up  which  they  fail- 
ed 14  miles.  Its  banks  were  every  where  adorned 
with  lofty  trees,  which  ihey  had  likewife  obferved  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.     They  were  too  heavy  for 
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mafts,  but  woiiH  make  the  lineJl  planks  imaginable ; 
and  as  they  rclcmblcd  the  pitch  pine,  the  timber  ot" 
which  is  lightciicii  by  tapping,  tjie  carpenter  was  of 
opinion  that  they  mij^ht  thus  be  rendered  more  pro- 
per tor  malls  than  any  Kiiropcan  timber.  One  of 
thcfe  trees  mealured  19  feet  8  inches  in  circnraference 
at  the  height  of  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  no 
Icfs  than  89,  with  very  little  taper,  to  the  l)ranche:^, 
fo  that  the  lieutenant  fuppofed  it  mud  contain  356 
feet  of  folid  timber.  In  ()ueea  Charlotte's  Sound, 
the  country  was  little  other  than  one  vail  forell,  with 
plenty  of  excellent  water;  and  the  coall  abounding 
with  hill.  As  the  Ihip  lay  at  the  dillance  of  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Ihure,  they  were  agreeably 
eatcrtaiiieJ  with  the  linging  of  an  inhnite  number  of 
fmall  birds,  which  formed  a  melody  greatly  iuperior  to 
any  thing  they  had  ever  heard  before.  The  rnufic  of 
thel'e  little  chorillcrsfecmed  to  be  like  fmall  bells,  moll 
exquilitely  tuned,  though  probably  the  dillance  and 
intervention  of  the  water  had  a  conliderablc  etFecl  in 
heightening  it.  They  began  to  ling  about  two  in  the 
morning,  and  continired  liicir  fong  till  fun-rife,  after 
which  tliey  were  (ilent  all  the  day,  refembling  in  this 
refpet;!:  the  nightingales  of  our  own  country. 

The  time  wiiich  Capt.  Cook  fpent  in  exploring  the 
coalli  of  New  Zealand  was  not  lefs  than  lix  mouths. 
ijy  his  refearcbes  it  v/as  ihowii  to  conlill  of  two  large 
illands,  the  moil  noiihsrly  of  wliich  is  called  Eahniiio- 
vurni-'C,  and  the  moll  loutherly  Tovy,  or  Taval  Foe- 
}iami;ioo;  though  it  is  not  certain  wlictlier  the  whole 
fouthcrn  illand  or  only  a  part  of  it  is  comprehended  un- 
der this  name.  This  iiland  feems  to  be  barren  and 
mountainous,  but  Eahchioiutu/we  has  a  much  better  ap- 
pearance ;  and  it  v/as  univerfally  believed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  board,  that  all  kinds  of  European  grain,  as 
well  as  garden  plants  and  fruit,  would  iiourilh  in  the 
greatefi:  abundance  and  perfei;lion ;  and  from  the  ve- 
getables found  here  it  was  concluded  that  the  winters 
are  not  more  fevere  than  thofe  of  England,  and  it  was 
known  by  experience,  that  the  fummer  was  not  hotter, 
tiiough  the  heat  was  more  equal  than  in  this  country. 
Here  are  no  quadrupeds  except  dogs  and  rats;  and  the 
latter  are  fo  fcarce,  that  they  efcaped  the  notice  of 
many  on  board.  The  birds  are  not  namerous,  and  the 
gannet  is  the  only  one  of  the  Eusbpean  kinii  that  was 
obfervcd.  The  infecls  are  equally  fcarce  ;  but  the  fea 
makes  abundant  recompence  for  this  fcurcity  of  land 
animals  ;  every  creek  fvvarms  with  filli,  equally  dcli- 
cioas  with  thufe  in  this  country,  The  fortlls  are  of 
vafl  extent,  and ftUcd  with  excellent  timber  trees,  the 
largell,  llraightell,  and  clcancll  that  iVlr  Cook  had  ever 
feen.  There  is  here  one  plant  which  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofes  of  both  hemp  and  flax,  and  excels  all  other  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  If  the  fettling  of  New  Zealand  therefore  ihould 
ever  be  deemed  on  objecl  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain,  Captain  Cook  was  of  opini'in,  that  the 
bell  place  for  eftabliihing  a  colony  would  be  either  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  in  the  Bay  of  Illands  ; 
each  of  thcfe  places  having  the  advantage  of  an  excel- 
lent harbour.  Settlements  might  be  extended,  and  a 
communication  made  with  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country  by  means  of  the  river;  and  vcdels  ealily  con- 
llrui3;ed  of  the  excellent  timber  with  which  the  coun- 
try every  where  abounds. 


The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  arc  in  a  very  bar-     Cook's 
barons  Hate,  and  have  a  degree  of  ferocity  uiiknoun    CiiVove- 
to  the  inhal)itants  of  the    South  Sea  illands,    though       ■'''•■'• 
they  fcem  to  have  the  fame  origin.      During  their  t'c-  '~~?'       ' 
fidence  there,  our  navigators  had  the  moll  convincing  ,\ccomitof 
evidences  of  their  being  cannibals,  and  acciillomcd  to  tlieii.ljabi- 
devour  the  bodies  of  their  llain  enemies.     Kotwith-  tints. 
Handing   thcfe   barbarous  ptac^ticts,    however,    ihcy 
feemed  10  enjoy  a  Hate  of  unintcrrupltd  htahh!     in 
all  the  vilits  made  to  their  towns,  none  v.  as  ever  per- 
ceived who  had  the  Icafl  bodily  complaint,  not  even 
the    Hightcll    eruption    on  the  Ikin.     This  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  health  was  likewifc  n-.anilcllcd  by  the 
eafe  with  which  their  wounds  were  healed  without  tlic 
fmalleil  application,   as  well  as  by  the  number  of  old 
men  with  which  the  idand  abounded.     Many  of  thcfe,   ■        ' 
by  the  lofs  of  their  hair  and  tetth,  feemed  to  be  ex- 
tremely old,  but  none  of  them    were  dccrepid;   and 
though  inferior  in  flrength  to  the  young  men,   they 
came    not  behind  them  m  the    leall  with  regard  10 
cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity.     The  univcrfal  and  only 
drink  of  ihe  New  Zealanders  is  Wuter. 

Our  navigator  had  now  explored  three-founhsof  tjiat 
part  of  the  globe  where  the  fouthern  contintr.t  v.  as  fup- 
pofed to  lie,  without  being  able  10  find  it ;  and  his  voy- 
age had  demonflrated,  that  the  lands  feen  by  former 
navigators  could  not  have  been  parts  of  fuch  a  coii;i- 
nent,  though,  as  he  had  never  proceeded  farther  to  the 
fouthward  than  40  degrees,  the  arguments  for  it  vi  ei  e 
not  as  yet  entirely  overthrown.  ISir  C<j!d<,  however,  -Qc'y^. 
did  not  at  this  time  proceed  farther  in  the  fearch  ^li ^xlslt  New 
fuch  a  continent,  but  failed  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Holland, 
coalls  of  New-  Holland,  where  he  anchored  in  Botany 
Bay  on  the  20th  of  April.  Here  he  found  a  few  fa- 
vage  inhabitants  more  barbarous  and  degenerate  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  obferved.  Their  language  w:;s 
harfli  and  dilfonant,  totally  unintelligible  even  to  Tu- 
pia  ;  they  appeared  to  have  little  curiofity,  and  fct  no 
value  upon  any  prefent  that  could  be  uiade  thtm. 
The  mofl  remarkable  circunifiance  in  this  country 
fecms  to  be  its  extreme  fcarcity  of  water ;  not  a  finglc 
flrcam  of  any  confcqucncc  having  ever  been  obferved 
by  any  navigator.  Some  wereof  opinion  indeed,  that 
Morcton's  Bay,  i;i  S.  Lat.  26.  56.  and  W.  Long. 
206.  28.  opens  into  ariver;  though  the  only  rcafon  they 
had  for  this  opinion  was,  that  the  fea  looked  paler  in 
that  part  than  nlual,  and  the  land  at  the  bottom  pare 
of  the  bay  could  not  be  feen.  At  tliis  time,  however, 
the  matter  could  not  be  determined  by  experiment, 
on  account  of  the  wind  being  contrary.  The  fcarcity 
of  water  here  is  the  more  furpriling,  on  account  of  the 
vail  extent  of  the  country,  and  likewife  its  having  a- 
bundance  of  tolerable  high  jiills.  In  this  illand  there 
were  found  many  curious  plants  and  animals;  and  it  T\ia..netlc 
was  found,  that  in  feveral  places  themagnetieal  needle  nei-dle  fur- 
was  aft'ecied  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  vary  its  polition  prifmgly 
even  to  30  degrees.  At  one  time  it  varied  no  lefs  afli.-<aed. 
than  two  points  on  being  removed  to  the  dillance  of  only 
14  feet.  Some  of  the  loofe  flones  being  taken  up 
and  applied  to  the  needle  produced  no  eff'eil ;  but  Mr 
Cook  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was 
to  be  afcribe.l  to  iron  ore  in  fome  of  the  mountains, 
and  of  which  traces  had  been  already  met  with.  This 
irregularity  continued  in  fome  degree  even  at  fea  ;  for 
when  the  Ihip  was  clofc  under  Cape  UpHart,  the  vari- 
ation 
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atio;i  of  ihc  needle  in  the  evening  cf  tlie  4tli  of  June 
was  9.  Eaft,  and  next  morning  only  j.  35.  ;  and  iliis 
was  in  like  r.ianuci"  accounted  for  from  iron  ore,  or 
fome    ma^neclcal    mailer    below   the    fiirl'ace  of  the 
ground.     The  great  iiland  has  many  oilier  fmall  ones 
21        round  it ;   fevcral  of  which  were  vilited  by  our  naviga- 
Birdiiiella  tors.     One  of  them  named  £';7^/i.' ///'a//'!',  feemedtobc 
ofaiiim-     inhabited   by  a   nionltrous  kind   of  birds,   the  neil  of 
monle  tizc.  q^.  gf  -^vhich  meafured  no  Icfs  than  26  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height;  and  in  the 
Philofophical   Tranfaclions,  vol.  xx.  iliere  is  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  thefc  nells  If  ill  larger;   but  the  bird 
to  which  it  belonged  was  not  feen.     That  which  our 
navigators  faw  was  built  of  flicks,  and  lay  upon  the 
j^         ground. 
Vafl  extent      The  country  which  goes  by  the  name  of  New  Hol- 
of  tliecoun-  land  is  by  far  the  largelt  idand  in  the  world.     Its  ea- 
"■y-  flern  part,   called  Nrdi  South  IVah-s,  now  firfl:  explo- 

red by  Captain  Cook,  extends  upwards  of  2000  miles 
in  length,  if  the  coaft  were  reduced  to  a  llraight  line. 
Though  inhabited,  as  we  have  already  laid,  by  very 
barbarous  favages,  their  number  appears  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  territory.  The 
intercourfe  they  had  wi;h  our  navigators  was  fo 
fmall,  thai  they  could  pick  np  but  a  iew  words  of 
their  language.  As  a  Briiilli  fcttlcmcnt,  however,  is 
now  made  in  that  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much 
more  exa6h  and  accurate  accounts  will  foon  he  obiain- 
ed  than  even  the  diligence  and  atteniion  of  Captain 
Cook  could  collect  on  fuch  a  trarificnt  vilit. 

In  this  voyage  our  navigator,  belidcs  exploring  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  idand,  which  had  never  been  done 
from  New  jjefore,  difcovercd  that  it  was  feparated  from  the  iiland 
Guinea.       ^£  New  Guinea,  to  which  it  had  formerly  been  thought 
to  join.      The  two  countries  are  feparated  by  a  llrait 
to  which  the  commander  gave  the  name  oi  Endeavour 
Strait.     The   north   entrance  of  this  lies  in  S.  Lat. 
10.  39.  and  W.  Long.  218.  36.  the  palfage  is  form- 
ed by  the  main  land  and  a  congeries  of  i  Hands  to  the 
north,  on  which  our  navigator  bellowed  the  name  of 
Prince  of  Wales's  Iftands.     Thefe  are  very  different 
both  in  height  and  extent ;  and  the  Captain  was  of 
opinion  that  feveral  palTages  might  be  found  outamong 
Cockles  of  ihein.     On  the  coalf  of  New  Holland  oppofite  to  New 
vafl  fizc,      Guinea  are  found  cockles  of  an  imnienfc  fize  ;   fonie  of 
fea  fcuni,     them  being  as  much  as  two  men  could  move,  and  con- 
*'^"  taining  2d  pounds  of  good  meat.     In  thefe  feas  as  well 

as  on  the  coafls  of  Brazil,  our  navigators  found  the 
furface  of  the  water  covered  with  a  kind  of  fcum,   call- 
ed by  the  failors/"f«-_/7''"'''''-     It  was  examined  by  Mr 
Banks  and   Dr  Solander  ;   but  they  could   determine 
j6         nothing  farther  than  that  it  was  of  vegetable  origin. 
Uniccount-      The  natives  of  New  Guinea  were  fo  hoflilc  that  no 
able  me-      difcovcries  of  any  coufcquence  could  be  made      They 
thodofthe  rcfemblcd  the  New  Hollanders  in  ftaturc,  and  having 
fliort  cropped  hair.     Like   tliem  too  they  were  abfo- 
kitely  naked,  but  (bmewhat  lefs  black  and  dirty.    They 
had  afurpriling  method  of  letting  off  a  kind  of  fires, 
exaftly  refenibling  the  flallies  of  iire-arms,  but  with- 
out any  explolioii.    It  was  not  known  in  what  manner 
this  was  done,  as  they  were  never  near   enough   to 
make  a  particular  obfervatiou.     Thofe  who  dilcharged 
them  had  a  fliort  piece  of  flick  which  they  fwung  fide- 
ways  from  them,  upon  which  there  ilfued  the  fire  and 
Imokcjuft  mentioned.     This  fecms  to  have  been  in- 
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tended  as  a  defiance  ;  for  they  had  no  efFecSl  as  oiFen- 
five  weapons,  and  others  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  country  appeared  extremely  pleafant  and 
fertile.  The  place  at  which  they  touched  lies  in 
S.  Lat.  6.  I  J, 

As  the  condition  of  the  Endeavour  was  now  very 
much  Ihattered  by  having  failed  fo  long  in  thefe  dan- 
gerous feas,  the  commander  determined  to  make  the 
bell  of  his  way  for  Batavia  in  order  to  refit.  In  this 
voyage  he  firll  palled  two  unknown  iilands  without 
touching  at  cither  of  them.  They  were  fuppofed  to 
belong  to  the  Aurora  iilands  ;  but  if  this  be  the  tafe, 
the  latter  muft  be  laid  down  at  too  great  a  diilance 
from  New  Guinea.  The  Weafel  Illes,  laid  down  by 
former  navigators  at  about  20,  or  25  leagues  from  the 
coafl  of  New  Holland,  were  not  feen  ;  for  which  reafon 
Mr  Cook  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  erroneoully  laid 
down. 

Pairing  by  the  iilands  of  Timor,  Timor-Lavci,  Rot- 
ta,  and  Seman,  they  next  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Sa- 
vu,  where  s  fettlcment  had  lately  been  made  by  the 
Dutch.  In  this  voyage  they  had  the  fatisfaefion  of 
obferving  the  aurora  auftralis,  which  here  feemcd  to 
differ  in  fome  refpefts  from  that  in  the  northern  he- 
mifphere.  It  confifled  of  a  dull  reddifli  light  extend- 
ing about  20  degrees  above  the  horizon;  and  though 
it  varied  at  fome  times  in  extent,  it  was  never  lefs 
than  eight  or  ten  degrees.  From  this  general  mafs  of 
light  there  fonieiimes  ilfued  rays  of  a  brighter  colour, 
which  vanillicd  and  were  renewed  like  thofe  of  the  au- 
rora borealis,  but  without  any  of  that  tumultuous  mo- 
tion obfcrved  in  the  aurora  borealis.  The  body  of  the 
light  bore  S.  S.  E.  from  the  fliip,  and  continued  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  brightnefs  from  10  to  12  at 
night. 

The  middle  part  of  the  i'lland  of  Savu  lies  in  lo^ 
35'  fouth,  and  237"  30'  well  longitude,  and  afibrded  a 
mofi  beautiful  profpedt  from  the  lliip.  The  people  are 
remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  which  are 
faid  to  be  irreproacliable,  even  on  the  principles  of 
ChrJflianity.  Though  no  man  is  allowed  to  have  more 
than  one  wife,  inflances  of  illicit  commerce  betwixt 
the  fexes,  are  fearce  known  among  them.  Inflan- 
ces of  theft  are  likewife  very  rare  ;  and  fo  far  are  they 
from  revenging  a  fgppofed  injury  by  murder,  that 
when  any  differences  arife  among  them,  they  are  im- 
mediately and  implicitly  referred  to  the  determination 
of  the  king.  They  will  not  even  make  it  the  fubjeft 
of  private  debate,  left  they  fliould  be  provoked  to  re- 
fentment  and  ill-nature;  and  the  delicacy  and  cleanli- 
nefs  of  their  perfons  are  faid  to  be  proportionable  to 
the  purity  of  their  morals. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Endeavour  at  Batavia,  our  na- 
vigator had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  good  ef- 
fetis  of  the  cleftrical  chains  applied  to  fliips  iu  fecuring 
them  from  the  effefts  of  lightening.  A  dreadful  florm 
of  thunder  happened  one  evening,  during  v/hich  the 
main-malt  of  one  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India-men  was 
fplit  and  carried  away  clofe  by  the  deck,  the  main 
top-iviafl,  and  top-gallani-mafl  being  fliivered  to  pie- 
ces. This  fliip  lay  fo  near  the  Endeavour,  that  the 
latter  would  probably  have  fl'ared  the  fame  fatt,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  conducing  cliain  which  Ibrtnnare- 
ly  was  jull  put  up.  The  explofion  Ihook  her  like  an 
earthquake,  the  chain  at  the  fame  time  appearing  like 
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aline  of  fire.  Tjie  (Iroke  Icenicd  to  have  been  direct- 
ed to  the  Dutch  vell'cl  liy  au  iron  fpiadlc  at  the  mall 
head  ,  which  practice  our  commander  difcommcnds, 
biitltrongly  advil'es  the  nl'e  of  the  cleftrical  chain. 

On  their  landing  at  Batavia,  Tupia  was  confined  by 
ficknefs,  fo  that  he  appeared  qnite  lifclefs  and  dejected 
when  put  into  the  boat ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  land  re- 
covered his  fpirits  furprifmgly.  The  fcene,  to  him  fo 
new  and  extraordinary,  feeined  to  produce  an  eifeti 
limilar  to  what  is  afcribed  to  enchantment.  His  at- 
tention was  particularly  engaged  by  the  various  drclfes 
of  the  people;  and  being  int'ormtd  that  at  Batavia  e- 
very  one  appeared  in  the  drefs  of  his  own  country,  he 
exprelfed  a  delire  of  likewife  appearing  in  the  garb  of 
Otaheite.  Having  therefore  been  furnillicd  with  South 
Sea  cloth  from  the  lliip,  he  equipped  himfclf  with 
great  quicknefs  and  dexterity.  After  the  firfl  flow 
of  fpirits  had  fubfidcd,  however,  he  foon  began  to 
feel  the  fatal  effefts  of  the  climate  ;  and  his  boy  Tay- 
eto,  whofe  fpirits  had  been  ilill  more  elevated  on 
liis  arrival,  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  in  a  little  time  fell  a  viftim  to  the  dif- 
eafe.  Tupia  himfelf  did  not  long  furvive  him,  and  his 
death  was  nor  attributed  entirely  to  the  unwholefome- 
nefs  of  tlie  climate.  Having  been  acculloracd  from 
his  infancy  to  lliblilt  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  and 
particularly  on  ripe  fruit,  he  had  foon  contracted  the 
diforders  incident  to  a  fea-life,  and  could  fcarce  have 
been  expe^fted  to  reach  England,  even  if  the  un- 
wholefome  climate  of  Batavia  had  been  out  of  the 
queflion. 

The  Endeavour  left  Batavia  on  the  27ih  of  De- 
cember 1770,  and  on  the  5th  of  January  177 1  reach- 
ed Prince's  Illand.  This  place  had  been  formerly 
much  frequented  by  the  India  Ihips,  but  of  late  en- 
tirely defcrted  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  bad  qua- 
lity of  the  water  :  but  this  our  navigator  has  difcovcr- 
ed  to  beaniiftake;  and  that  though  the  water  near 
the  fea  is  brackilli,  it  may  he  had  of  excellent  quality 
by  going  a  little  way  up  the  country.  He  is,  of-opi-. 
nion  that  this  ifland  is  a  more  proper  place  for  Ihips  to 
touch  at  than  either  North  liland  or  New  Bay,  be- 
caufe  neither  of  thefe  can  afford  other  refrediments 
which  may  be  had  at  Prince's  Illand. 

The  reit  of  this  voyage  affords  little  intereiling 
matter.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  their 
next  ftage,  has  been  fo  fully  defcribed  by  former  na- 
vi'i'ators  that  there  was  little  room  for  addition.  At 
St  Helena  the  co.nniander  made  fome  remarks  on  the 
rigorous  treatment  of  the  flaves,  which  was  rcpvefent- 
ed  as  worfc  than  that  of  the  Dutch  either  at  Batavia 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  account  of  his  fe- 
cond  voyage,  however,  this  accufation  was  retraced. 

Captain  Cook's  fecond  voyage  was  undertaken  in 
an  efpecial  manner  to  determine  finally  the  quellion 
concerning  the  exiflence  of  a  fouthern  continent.  It 
oomraenced  in  the  year  1772;  and,  as  in  the  former, 
lie  proceeded  firfl  to  Madeira.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  St  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Illands  ; 
where  an  opportunity  was  taken  of  delineating  and  gi- 
ving fiich  a  defcription  of  Port  Praya,  and  the  fupplies 
to  be  there  obtained,  as  might  be  of  ufe  to  future  navi- 
gators. On  tl;e  8th  of  September  he  crofTed  the  line 
jn  8"  weft  longitude,  and  had  the  fatisfafhion  to  meet 
with  good  wesihcr,  though  he  had  been  informed  that 


he  had  failed  at  an  improper  time  of  the  year,  in  coii- 
fcqutncc  of  which  he  would  probably  be  b( calmed. 
From  his  account,  however,  it  appears,  that  lhou<ili  in 
fome  years  fuch  weather  may  be  expei^tcd,  it  is  by  no 
means  univerfally  the  cafe.  In  this  part  of  the  0- 
ccan  he  had  alio  an  opportunity  of  obfervin"r  the  caufc 
of  the  luminous  property  of  lea-waicr,  v^liicii  in  his 
former  voyage  had  been  attiibuted  to  infcfts.  ISIr  For- 
ftcr  being ot  a  diflisrent  opinion,  the  matter  was  again 
particularly  inquired  into,  but  the  rcfult  was  entirely 
conformable  to  the  former  determination.  Some  buc- 
kets of  water  being  drawn  up  from  along  fide  the  Iliip, 
were  found  to  be  tilled  with  thofe  infetts  of  a  globular 
form,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  fniall  pin's  head.  No 
life  indeed  could  be  perceived  in  them  ;  but  Mr  Forllcr 
was  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  being  living  animals 
when  in  their  proper  element. 

Proceeding  fouthward  in  queft  of  a  continent,  they 
fell  in  with  Ice  Iflands  in  S.  Lat.  50.  40.  and  two 
degrees  of   longitude   eaft   from    the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     One  of  thefe  was  fo  much  concealed  by  the 
hazinefs  of  the  weather,  that  it  could  not   be  feen  at 
the  dillancc  of  more  than  a  mile.   Captain  Cook  jud"-ed 
it  to  be  about  50  feet  in  height,  and  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference ;   its  lides  riling  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, and  the  fea  breaking  againft  them  with  great  vio- 
lence.    Two  days  after,  they  pafled  fix  otiicrs,  fome  of 
which  were  two  miles  in  circumference  and  60  feet  in 
height ;  yet  fuch  was  the  fl:rength  and  violence  of  the 
waves  that  the  fea  broke  quite  over  them.  On  the  i^th 
they  were  flopped  by  a  vail  field  of  low  ice,  of  which 
they  could  perceive  no  end.     In  different  parts  of  this 
field   there  were  feen  illands  or  hills  of  ice  like  thofc 
already  defcribed,  and  fonie  of  the   people  imagined 
that  they  faw  land  over  them;  but  upon  a  narrov/  ex- 
amination this  was  found  to  be  a  miftake.     On  getting 
clear  of  the  field  of  ice  tl-icy  again  fell  in  with  loofc 
illands ;  and  as  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  thefe  are 
only  formed  in  bays  and   rivers,  our   navigators   con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  be  at  a  great  diflance  from 
land.    They  v.ere  now  ia  the  latitude  of  55"  ^o'  fouth  ; 
and  as  they  had  fiilcd  for  more  than  ;o  leagues  alono- 
the  edge  of  the  ice  without  finding  any  opening,   the 
Captain  determined  to  run  :;o  or  40  leagues  farther  to 
the  eallward,  in  hopes  of  then  getting  to  the  fouth- 
ward.   If  in  this  attempt  he  nut  with  no  land  or  other 
impediment,  his  deiign  ^vas  to  llretch  behind  the  ice 
altogether,  and  thus  determine  the  matter  at  once.    In 
a  fiiort    time,  hov/cvtr,    it  became  evident   that  the 
field  of  ice  along  which    they  had  failed  fo  long  did 
not  jniu  with  any  land  ;   and  the  Captain  now  came  to 
a  rcfolution  (^f  running  as  far  to  the  weft  as  the  meri- 
dian of  Cape  Circumciiion.     In  tlie  profecntion  of  this 
defign  he  met  with  a  very  fevcre  ftorin,  which  was  ren- 
dered the  more  dangerous  by  the  pieces  of  loofe  ice 
among  which   they  were   flill  entangled,  and  a  vail 
field  of  which  they  could  not  perceive  the  boundaries, 
about   tlirce   miles  to   the  northward.     Of  this  they 
could  not   get  clear  without  receiving    fome    fcvere 
flrokes  ;   and  after  all,  when  they  arrived  at  the  -place 
where  they  ought  to  have  found   Cape  Circumciiion, 
it  could  not  be  difcovered  ;   fo  that  the  Captain  con- 
cluded that  what  Bonvet  took  for  land  could  have  been 
nothing  but  ice. 

During  this  run  the  fallacy  of  the  geneiul  opinion 
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had  been  Jif..overeJ,  that  the  ice  wnh  which  the  polar 
regions  abouna  has  been  formed  in  the  viciiiiiy  of 
l-.i:id.  It  \va5  found  likewife,  that  the  water  [iroiluced 
from  the  melting  of  iec,  even  though  formed  in  tlic 
ocean,  was  pcrtcdly  fwcec  and  well  tailed.  Of  this 
circnmflance  the  Captain  took  advantage  to  fapply 
himfelf  v.'ith  water ;  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
was  the  molt  expeditious  method  of  watering  he  had 
ever  known.  Ke  had  likewife  an  opportunity  of  de- 
tecting another  popul.ir  error,  viz.  that  penguins,  al- 
buroflcs,  and  other  birds  of  that  kind,  never  go  far 
from  land.  This  indeed  maybe  the  cafe  in  open  fcas, 
but  in  fuch  as  are  covered  with  ice  it  is  very  diiterent ; 
for  they  then  Inhabit  the  ice  illands,  and  float  out  with 
them  to  fca  at  a  great  diltance. 

When  in  the  la-itudc  of  49.  l^.  S.  fome  figns  of 
land  were  perceived  ;  but  as  the  wind  did  not  admit  of 
any  fcarch  being  made  in  the  direition  where  it  was 
fiipp'jfed  to  lie,  the  Captain  proceeded  in  his  voyage 
to  the  eaRward.  A  very  remarkable  alteration  in  the 
diretlioa  of  the  needle  was  now  perceived,  and  which 
could  not  bs  fiippofcd  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  any 
magnetic  matter,  as  it  happened  while  the  ihips  were 
far  out  at  f-a.  The  circimllance  was,  that  when  the 
fun  was  on  the  flarboard  lide  of  the  Ihip  the  variation 
was  learc,  but  greatelt  when  on  the  oppofne  lide.  An 
aurora  auftraliswas  again  ohferved,  which  broke  out  in 
fpiral  or  circular  rays,  and  had  a  beautiful  appearance  ; 
bur  did  not  feem  to  have  any  particular  diredtion,  be- 
in»;  confpicuojs  at  various  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  licavens,  and  difFafing  its  light  over  the  whole  at- 
rr.ofphere. 

The  extreme  cold  and  (tormy  weather  which  nov/ 
began  to  talce  place,  determined  Captain  Cook  not  to 
crofs  the  antarctic  circle  a  fecond  time  as  he  had  once 
defigned.  His  obfervations  confirmed  the  accounts  of 
former  navigators,  that  the  cold  of  the  fouthcrn  feas  is 
much  more  iutenfe  than  in  equal  latitudes  in  the  nor- 
thern hemifphere  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  Ihowed 
that  this  cold  cannot  be  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  a  con- 
tinent, as  had  formerly  been  imagined.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  nov/  determined  beyond  difpute,  that  if 
any  fuch  continent  exifted  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
fouthern  ocean,  it  mult  be  confined  within  the  latitude 
of  6d  degrees.  No  farther  difcoveries  therefore  being 
practicable  in  higher  latitudes,  as  the  winter  feafon 
was  approaching,  the  commander  fleered  for  New 
Zealand,  where  he  anchored  in  Dufky  Bay  on  the  2jth 
of  March,  having  been  at  Sea  117  days  without  once 
coming  in  light  of  land.  Here  the  time  was  fpent  in 
procuring  proper  refrefhments  for  the  people,  and 
exploring  the  fea-coafl  and  country  for  the  benefit  of 
future  navigators.  Nor  was  onr  commander  unmind- 
ful of  the  inhabitants.  Here  he  left  the  five  gctfe 
which  yet  remained,  choofing  for  them  a  place  where 
there  were  no  people  at  the  time  to  dillurb  them  ;  and 
as  tliey  had  there  great  plenty  of  food,  he  had  no  doubt 
of  their  breeding,  and  in  a  fltort  time  fpreading  over 
the  country.  Sonic  days  after  a  piece  of  ground  was 
cleared  by  felting  fire  to  the  topwood,  after  which  it 
was  dug  up  and  fowed  with  garden  feeds.  Dufl-iy  Bay 
is  fituated  in  the  weflern  ifland  of  New  Zealand,  called 
Tava't^oetiammdo,  which  as  has  already  been  faid,  is 
lefs  fertile  than  the  other.  The  inland  part  is  full  of 
rugged  mountains  of  a  vafl  height ;  but  the  fea-coalt 


is  covered  with  trees,  among  which  is  the  true  fpruce, 
which  was  found  to  be  of  great  ufc.  It  was  remark- 
ed that  though  a  valb  quantity  of  rain  fell  daring  the 
time  of  rcfidence  here,  i:  was  not  attended  with  any 
bad  cfFcifts  on  the  healih  of  the  people  ;  which  furniilics 
an  additional  argument  of  the  hcalihincfs  of  the  place. 
Dulky  Bay  is  reckoned  by  Captain  Cook  to  be  the 
molt  proper  place  in  New  Zealand  for  the  procuring 
of  refrediments,  though  it  is  attended  v\ith  Ibme  difa- 
greeable  circumflanccs,  particularly  being  infclled  v^ith 
great  numbersof  black  fand-flies,  \;hich  were  trouble- 
fome  to  an  extreme  degree.  The  natives  fcen  at  Dulky 
Bay  were  apparently  of  the  f.ime  race  with  tliofe  [ctw 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  led  aw^andering  life, 
without  any  appcarence  of  being  united  in  the  bonds 
of  Ibciety  or  friendfliip. 

From  Duficy  Bay  the  Captain  proceeded  to  Oueen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  where  he  metwitli  the  Adventure, 
which  had  been  feparatcd  from  the  Refolution  lor 
above  14  v/ceks.  In  his  paffage  thither  he  had  an  op-  ffj^^° 
portunity  ot  obferving  fix  water- fpouts,  one  of  whicli  fp^uts. 
palfed  within  50  yards  of  the  Refolution.  It  has  been 
a  common  opinion,  that  thcfe  nuicors  are  diihpated  by 
the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  the  Captain  was  lorry  he  Iiad 
not  made  the  experiment  ;  but  he  acknowledges,  that 
though  he  had  a  gun  ready  for  the  purpofe,  and  was 
near  enough,  his  attention  was  lb  much  erigaged  in 
viewing  them,  that  he  forgot  to  give  the  neceiTary 
orders. 

Having  planted  another  garden  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  left  two  goats,  two  breeding  lows  and  a 
boar,    in  as  private  a  fituation  as  poffible,    that  they 
might  be  for  fome  time  out  of  the  reach  of  the  natives,         ,j 
the  Captain  fct  fail   for   Otalieite.     During  the  long  Difcoverit- 3 
abfence  of  the  Adventure,  Captain  Furneaux  had   vi- of  Captain 
iited  the   coall  of  New   Holland,  and  difcovered   that  ^"'■'"^^"='- 
there  was  no  probability  of  Van  Dieman's  land  being 
feparated  from   it   by  Itraits :  he  had  likewife  louncl 
additional    proofs  that    the  natives  of  New    Zealand 
were   accuflomcd  to  eat  human  flefli.     Captain    Cook 
alfo  remarked   with    concern,  that  the  morals   of  the 
New   Zealanders  were  by  no  means  mended  liy  the 
vifit  he  had  formerly  paid  them.      At  that  time  he 
looked  upon  the  women  to  be   more   chafle  than  thofe 
of  mofl  of  the  nations  he  had  vifued  ;    but    now   they 
were  ready  toproflitute  themfelves  for  a  fpikcnail,  and 
the  men  to  force  them  to  fuch  an  infamous    trafiic, 
whether  .agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  females  or 
not. 

In  the  run  from  New  Zealand  to  Oiaheiie,  our 
commander  palled  very  near  the  fituation  alligned  by 
Captain  Carteret  loPitcairn's  illand,  difcovered  by  him 
in  1767,  but  without  being  able  to  find  it,  though 
a  fight  of  it  would  have  been  ufeful  for  correfling  its 
longitude  as  well  as  that  of  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  there  was  not  at  prcfent  any  time  to  fpcnd 
in  fearching  for  it.  Proceeding  farther  on  his  voy»  New  if- 
age,  however,  he  fell  in  with  a  clufter  of  iilands  fup-  lands difco- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  difcovered  by  M.  Bougainville,  vered. 
and  named  bj'  him  the  Dar.gerbui  Archlpilagci.  To 
four  of  thefe  Captain  Cook  gave  the  names  of  Refo- 
hition,  Donkf!;!,  Fnnieatix,  and  Adventure  JJlmds.  Re- 
folution Illand  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  17.  24.  W.  Long. 
141.  59.  Doubtful  Illand  in  S.  Lat.  1  7.  20.  'W .  Long. 
141,  38.     Furneaux  Illand  in  S.  Lat.  17.  5.  W.  Long. 
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Cook's     145.  16.  aiiil  Adventure  Illand  in  S.  Lat.  17.  4.  and 
Difcove-    w.  Long.   144.   30- 
'^'^'-  No  difcovcry  of  any  great  cnnfcqiience  was  made  at 

'  the  illand  ot"  Otaheiic  or  UkiIc  in  its  neighbourhood, 
Miilake  excepting  that  the  Captain  had  an  opportiiniiy  ot" 
concerning  correcting  the  opinion  which  till  now  had  prevailed, 
the  women  gf  tiie  excclPive  dilfoliitcncis  and  immodclly  ot  the 
°^ ^'■■^■"'■'^  women  of  Otaheite;  and  which  hid  been  enlarged 
co.-ra.  e  .  ^^^^^^.^  ^^  j^^.  Hawkelworth  more  than  feeined  to  be 
coulillcnr  with  decency.  The  charge,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  accomus  of  this  fecond  voyage,  is  far 
from  being  inJircriminatcly  tnie,  even  of  the  nnmar- 
ried  females  of  the  lower  clafs.  Some  additions  were 
made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  thofe 
illands ;  and  from  Hnaheine  Captain  Fnrneaiix  took 
on  board  his  Ihip  one  of  the  natives  of  Ulictca  named 
Omai,  afterwards  fo  much  fpoke  of  in  England.  Cap- 
tain Cook  at  firlt  appeared  dillatisfied  with  his  choice 
of  this  youth,  as  being  inferior  in  rank  to  many  otliers, 
and  having  no  particular  advantage  in  Ihape,  figure,  or 
complexion  ;  however  he  had  afterwards  reafon  to  be 
better  plcafed.  During  the  Captain's  relldcnce  at 
Otaheite,  he  ufed  his  utnioil  endeavours  to  difcovcr 
whether  the  venereal  difeafe  was  endeUiic  among  them, 
or  whether  it  had  been  imported  by  Kuropenns  :  but  in 
this  he  could  not  meet  with  any  perfeilly  fatisfactory 
account ;  though  it  was  univerially  agreed,  that  if  it  had 
been  introduced  by  Europeans,  it  mull  have  been  by  the 
French  inider  M.  Bougainville. 

Captain  Cook  having  left  Ulietca  on  the   17th  of 
September  1775,  dircil'ted   his  courle  vveftward,  with 
an  inclination  to  the  fouth.     In  this  courfe  he  difco- 
^^        vered  land  in  S.  Lat.  19.  S.  and  W.  Long.  158.  54.  to 
Harvey's     which  he  gave  the  name  of  Har-jcy's  Ifland.     Krom 
Ifland  dif-    thence  he  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  "vlidcliebnrg,  where 
covered,      he  was  treated  in  the  molt  hofpitable  manner  polhble. 
To  fucli  an    exeefs  did  the  people  carry  their  gene- 
rofity,  that  they   feeracd  to  be  more  fond  of  giving 
away  their  goods  than  of  receiving  any  thing  for  them ; 
infomnch  that  many,  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
coming  near  the  boats,  threw  over  the  heads  of  o'hers 
whole  bales  of  cloth,  and  then  retired  without  either 
waiting  or  afking  for  any  thing  in   return.       From 
Middleburg  he  proceeded  to  Amftsrdam  Ilhnd,  where 
the  beauty  and  cultivation  of  the  illand  afforded   the 
mod  enchanting  profpeft.     There  was  not  an  inch  of 
walle  ground  ;  the  roads  were  no  wider  than  what  was 
abfolutely   neceffary,    and  the  fences  not  above  four 
inches  thick.     Even  this  was  not  abfolutely  loft  ;   for 
.;        many  of  thefe  contained  ufeful  trees  or  plants. 
South  Sea        It  is  obfervable  of  the  ides  of  Middleburg  and  Am- 
iflandsge-    flerdam,  as  well  as  of  moft  others  in  the  South  Sea, 
nerally  fur-  that  they  are  guarded  from  the  waves  by  a  reef  of  co- 
rounded  by  j.^j   rocks  which  extend  about  one  hundred  fathoms 
roe  s.  £j.^^  ^j^^  fliore.      Thus   they  are  eiFecT;ually  fecured 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean  ;   by  which  they 
would  probably  foon  be  fwallovved  up,  as  moft  of  them 
are  mere  points  in  comparilbn  of  the  valt  quantity  of 
water  which  furrounds  them.     Here  he  left  a  quantity 
of  garden  vegetable  feeds  and  pulfe,  which  it  was  not 
doubted  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  indn.lrious  in- 
habitants.    In  the  lall  mentioned  illands  our  naviga- 
tors found  no  animals  but  hogs  and  fowls  ;   the  former 
being  of  the  fame  kind  with  tr.ofe  ufually  fecn  in  the 
other  illands  in  the  South  Sea,  but  the  latter  greatly 
Vol.  V. 
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preferable,  equalling  thofe  of  Europe  in  their  fizc,  and 
even  prelcrablc  in  refpcit  of  the  goodnefs  of  their 
(kill. 

On  the  7th  of  Odobcr  Captain  Cuok  left  the  ill.ind 
ofAmlterdam,  with  a  delign  to  pay  anoiher  villt  to 
New  Zealand,  in  order  to  take  in  wood  and  water  for 
his  voyage  in  queit  of  a  kHitheni  continent.  The  day 
after  he  left  Amiterdam,  he  I'cll  in  with  the  illand  of 
Pilftnrt,  formerly  dilcovered  by  Talinau,  and  htuattd 
in  S.  Lat.  iV ,  W.  Long.  1750  jy',  32  lt;,gucs  dillant 
from  the  t.al  end  of  Middleburg.  On  his  arrival  at  Another 
New  Zealand,  he  exerted  himlVlf  as  much  as  podible  to  vilittoNew 
leave  a  proper  adiirtment  of  vegetables  >ind  animals  for  Zealand, 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  the  lirll  things 
he  did,  therefore,  \\  as  to  make  a  prefeut  to  a  chief, 
\\ho  had  come  otfin  a  canoe,  of  a  quantity  of  the  moll 
ufeful  garden  feeds,  fuch  as  cabbage,  turnips,  onions, 
carrots,  parfnips,  and  yams;  together  with  fome  wheat, 
French  and  kidney  beans,  and  pealc.  ^\  ith  ilie  fan'C 
perlbn  he  left  alio  two  boars,  two  fows,  lour  hens, 
and  two  co;ks.  '1  his  prefent,  however  valuable  in  it- 
felf,  feenis  to  have  been  but  indifi'eremly  received  ;  fin- 
the  chief  was  much  better  fatisiird  with  a  fpikcnail 
half  the  length  of  his  arm  than  with  all  the  rtfl;  not- 
wiihllandiug  which,  he  promifed  to  take  care  of  ihe 
feeds,  and  not  to  kill  any  of  tlieanimals.  On  inquiiing 
about  thofe  animals  left  in  the  country  in  the  foiincr 
part  of  his  voyage,  the  Captain  was  informed,  that 
the  boar  ^nd  one  of  the  lows  had  been  ftparated, 
but  not  killed.  The  other  he  faw  in  good  condition, 
and  very  tame.  The  two  goats,  he  was  informed, 
had  been  killed  by  a  native  of  the  name  of  Gau- 
biah.  The  gardens  had  met  w  ith  a  belter  fate;  all 
the  articles  being  in  a  very  llonriihingcoiuiiiion,  thouoh 
left  entirely  to  nature,  excepting  the  potatoes.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  however,  Hill  determined  to  fupply  thefe 
idandcrs  with  ufeful  animals,  put  on  fliore  a  boar,  a  young 
fow,  two  cocks  and  two  hens,  which  he  made  a  pre- 
fent of  to  the  adjacent  inhabitants.  Three  other  lows 
and  a  boar,  with  two  cocks  and  hens,  he  ordered  to 
be  left  in  the  country  without  the  knowledge  of  ihe 
Indians.  They  were  carried  a  little  way  into  the 
woods,  and  there  left  with  as  mncli  food  as  would 
ferve  them  for  10  or  12  days,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  coming  down  to  the  coaft  in  queft  of  it,  and  thus 
being  dilcovered. 

A  fecond  feparalion  with  the  Ailventure  had  now 
taken   place;    notwithflanding  which.  Captain  Cook        47 
let  out  alone  with  his  veiiel  in  quell  of  a  fouihern  con-  Voyiigc  in 
tinent ;   and  fuch  was  ihe  confidence  put  in  him  by  the  1"<="-  "fa 
failors,  that  all  of  them  expreffed  as  much  fatisfac4:ion  fouth*^""" 
and  alacrity  as  if  not  only  the  Adventure,  but  ever  fo  '^°'"""■"'• 
many  fliips  had  been  in  companj'. 

On  the  26th  of  November  the  Captain  fct  fail  from 
New  Zealand  ;  and  on  the  i2;h  of  December  began  to 
fiiU  in  with  tlie  ice,  but  confiderably  fariiicr  to  the 
fonthward  than  they  liad  met  with  it  in  the  former  part 
of  his  voyage  ;  being  now  in  the  latitude  of  62°  10'  S. 
and  172°  \V.  Long.  As  they  proceeded  fouthward, 
the  number  of  ice  illands  increafed  prodigioully  ;  and 
in  Lat.  67*  31'  and  W.  Long.  142°  54',  they  all  at 
once  got  in  among  fuch  a  cUifter  of  thefe  illands,  that 
it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmofl  difficulty  and  danger 
to  keep  clear  of  them.  Finding  it  impolhble,  there- 
fore, to  get  any  farther  to  the  fouthward  at  prefent, 
3  F  the 
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tlie  Captain  determined  to  explore  a  conl'iJcrabk  irav5l 
of  fea  to  the  north  of  his  prcfcnt  lituation,  and  then 
again  to  flanj  to  the  fouth.  lint  in  this  he  was  Itill 
iinfuccefsful ;  no  land  being  difcovered  cither  in  fail- 
ing northward,  eallward,  vvcllward,  or  fouthward  ; 
though  he  proceeded  as  lar  in  the  la!l  dirctlinn  as 
71.  10.  S.  Lat.  and  ro6.  54.  W.  It  was  now  impof- 
fible  to  proceed  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Captain  hiniiclf, 
as  well  as  of  moll  of  the  gentlemen  on  board,  was,  that 
the  ice  by  which  they  were  now  flopped  extended  as  far 
as  the  p;)ie.  As  there  was  llill  room,  however,  in  parts 
of  the  ocean  entirely  tniexplorcd,  for  very  large  illands, 
our  Commander  determined  not  to  abandon  the  pur- 
fiiit  in  which  he  was  engaged  nntil  there  fiiould  not  be 
any  polfibility  of  doing  more;  and  belidcs  the  polli- 
bilily  of  making  new  difccveries,  he  was  confcioiis 
that  many  of  the  illands  already  difcovered  were  fo 
obfcurely  known,  that  it  was  of  confeqiicnce  to  pay 
them  a  fecond  vifit.  With  this  view  he  propofed  to 
go  in  queft  of  Ealler  or  Davis's  Illand  ;  the  lituation 
of  which  was  known  with  fo  little  certainty,  that  none 
of  the  attempts  lately  made  to  difcover  it  had  been 
fLiccefsful.  He  next  intended  to  get  within  the  tro- 
pic, and  then  to  proceed  to  the  welt,  touching  at  any 
illands  he  might  meet  with,  and  fettling  their  fitua- 
tions,  nntil  he  Ihould  r.rrive  at  Otaheite,  where  it  was 
neceiTary  for  him  to  make  fome  ftay  in  order  to  look 
for  the  Adventure.  It  was  part  of  his  defign  alio  to 
run  to  the  weflern  as  far  as  Terra  Auflral  del  Efpi- 
ritti  Sancto,  difcovered  by  Qiiiros,  and  which  M. 
Bougainville  had  named  The  Great  Cyclades.  Kroni 
this  land  he  propofed  to  fail  to  tjie  fouthward,  and 
from  thence  to  the  eafi  between  the  latitude  of  50° 
and  60°.  In  the  execution  of  this  dcfign,  he  deter- 
mined if  pofhble  to  reach  Cape  Horn  during  the  en- 
fuing  November,  when  he  would  have  the  befl  part  of 
the  fummer  before  him  to  explore  the  fouthern  part  of 
ilie  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  purfuing  his  tourfe  to  the  northward,  it  had  been 
part  of  his  delign  to  find  out  the  land  faid  to  have  been 
difcovered  by  Juan  Fernandez  in  about  the  latitude  of 
38°;  but  he  was  foon  convinced,  that  if  any  fnch 
land  exifted,  it  could  only  be  a  very  fniall  illand  :  but  the 
profccntion  of  tiie  defign  was  for  ionie  little  time  inter- 
rup;ed  by  a  violent  bilious  diforder  by  which  the  Cap- 
tain was  attacked.  In  this,  when  he  began  to  recover, 
as  there  was  no  frcfli  meat  on  board,  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  dog's  flefli  ;  and  a  favourite  animal 
belonging  to  Mr  Foriler  was  facrificed  on  the  oecalion. 
The  Captain  was  able  to  eat  not  only  of  the  broth 
made  of  this,  but  likcwife  of  the  tlefli,  when  his  fto- 
mach  could  bear  nothing  clfe.  On  the  i  ith  of  March 
they  arrived  at  Eafter  Ifland,  before  which  time  the 
Captain  was  tolerably  recovered.  Here  ih.ey  made 
but  few  difcoveries  farther  than  determining  the  fitna- 
tion  of  it  to  be  in  S.  Lat.  27°  5'  50*,  and  Sv.  Long. 
109°  46'  20''.  The  illand  itfdf  was  found  barren  and 
defolatc,  having  every  appearance  of  being  lately  ruin- 
ed by  a  volcanic  eruption  ;  without  cither  wood,  fuel, 
or  frefli  water  worth  taking  on  board.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  few  in  number;  and  the  women  in  very 
fmall  proportion  to  the  men,  but  remarkable  for  their 
lewdnefs.  A  number  of  gigantic  flatucs  were  obfcrved, 
which  had  alfo  been  taken  notice  of  bv  Commodore 


Roggewein,  and  the  origin  of  which  could  not  be  ac-     Coot's 
counttd  for.  Difcove- 

On  leaving  Eafler  Illand,  Captain  Cook  was  again  '''^^' 
attacked  by  his  bilious  diforder  ;  but  happily  recov  tr-  '  7i  ' 
ed  before  he  reached  the  Iviarquefai,  which  they  did  And  the 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  April.  One  of  thtfe,  being  Marqucfas 
a  new  difcovery,  received  the  name  oi Hood's  Ijland, 
from  the  young  gentleman  by  whom  it  was  firfh  obfcr- 
ved. llicie  arc  five  iji  number  ;  filuated  between  9 
audio  dcgrecsof  fouth  latitude,  and  between  13S.  47. 
and  139.  15.  of  wcfl  longitude.  They  were  difcovered 
by  Mcndana  a  Spaniard  ;  and  their  names  are.  La 
Magdalena,  St  Pedro,  La  Dominica,  Santa  Chriilina, 
and  Hood's  Illand.  Tlic  iniiabitauis  are,  without  ex- 
ception, the  finefl  race  of  people  in  the  South  Sea, 
f  iipaliing  all  otb.crs  in  that  part  of  the  world  in  the 
fyminetry  of  their  perfon.s  and  regularity  of  tbeir  fea- 
tures. Their  origin,  however,  from  the  .ifRnity  of 
language,  was  evidently  the  fame  with  that  of  Ola- 
hcite.  It  was  in  St  Chriftina  that  our  commander  ancho- 
red ;  and  he  has  left  particular  directions  for  finding  a 
particular  cove  in  Relolution  Bay  in  that  illand,  which 
is  the  mofl  convenient  for  procuring  wood  and  water. 

In  the  pafTage  from  the  Marquelas  to  Otaheite,  our 
navigators  pailed  (everal  low  and  fmall  idands  connec-        ,j 
ted   together  by  reefs  of  coral  rocks.     One  of  thefe,  ifland 
named  by  the  inhabitants  Tkokea,  was  Tifited  by  Lieu-  Tiookea. 
tenant  Cooper.     It  was  difcovered  and  vifited  by  Cap. 
tain  Byron  ;  and  is  fituatcd  in   S.  Lat.  27.   30.  W. 
Long.  144.   56.     The  inhabitants  are  nuich  darker  in 
their  complexions,  and  feem  to  be  of  a  fiercer  dilpofi- 
tion   than  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  illands.     They 
have  the  figure  of  a  fifli  marked  upon  their  bodies ;  a 
ycxj  proper  emblem  of  their  profellion,  deriving  their 
fiibfiflcncc  almofb  entirely  from  the  fea.     Paifing  by 
St  George's  Illands,  which  had  been  alfo  difcovered 
and  named  by  Captain  BjTon,  onr  Commander  now        ,„ 
difcovered    four  others,    which    he  named  Fff////t7-'j- Palliftr'i 
Iflands.     One  of  thefe  is  fituatcd  in  S.  Lat.  i  j.  26.  lilands. 
and  W.  Long.  146.  20.  another  in  S.  Lat.  ij.   27. 
and  W.   Long.    146.  3.       They  were  inhabited  by 
people  refembling  thofe  of  Tiookea,  and  like  them 
were  armed  with  long  pikes.     Here  our  navigator  ob- 
fcrved, that  from  W.  Long.  138°  to  148°  or  150°,  the 
fea  is  fo  full  of  fniail  low  iflands,  that  one  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  too  mucli  caution.  ^. 

On  his  arrival  in  Otaheite,  provifionswere  met  with  Arrival  st 
in  great  plenty  ;  and  tlicy  were  now  very  acceptable,  Otaheite. 
by  reafon  of  the  long  time  the  fliip  had  been  at  fea 
without  obtaining  any  confiderable  fupply.  Two 
goats  which  had  been  given  by  Captain  Fnrncaux  to  a 
chief  named  htoo,  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  promifing 
fituation.  The  female  had  brought  forth  two  kids, 
w  hich  were  almoll:  large  enough  to  propagate  ;  and  as 
file  was  again  with  kid,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
illand  would  foon  be  (locked  with  thefe  nfeful  animals  ; 
ihougli  it  was  othcrwifc  with  the  fiicep,  all  of  which 
had  died  except  one.  On  this  occafion,  alfo,  the  Cap- 
uiin  furniflicd  the  natives  with  cat?,  of  which  he  gave 
away  twenty  ;  fo  that  there  was  little  dangrr  of  tlie 
flock  of  thefe animalsdccaying.  During  hisrcfidcnce  at 
this  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  fome 
computation  of  the  number  of  inhabiiants-on  il;c  inland, 
which  he  fiippokd  to  be  no  lefs  than  200,000. 
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Hiiahciiie  and  Ulictea  Illaads  were  next  vilitcJ,  but 
with  lilt  any  remarkable  occurrence.  From  the  latter 
oar  Commander  let  I'ail  on  the  5ih  of  June  1774  ;  '"'J 
next  day  came  in  light  of  Howe  Idaud,  diicovcred  by 
Captain  Wallis,  and  lituated  in  S.  Lat.  16.46.  and 
W.  Long.  154.  8.  On  the  i&th  a  new  illand,  named 
Pahuerjiuiii:  Ijlund,  was  dil'covered  in  S.  Lat.  i-i.  4. 
W.  Long.  163.  10.  ;  and,  lour  days  alter,  another 
was  obferved  in  S.  Lat.  19.  I.  W.  Long.  169.  37. 
As  it  was  evidently  inhabited,  the  Captain  determined 
CO  land  ;  but  found  thi  people  ib  extremely  hollile, 
chat  no  intercourfe  could  be  had  ;  nay,  he  himfclf  was 
in  danger  of  loling  his  life  by  a  lance  thrown  by  one 
of  the  natives,  which  palled  clofe  over  his  flioulder. 
From  the  extreme  hoftility  of  the  people  of  this  illand, 
it  was  named  by  Captain.  Cook  Savage  Ifland.  It  is 
of  a  round  Ihape,  pretty  high,  and  has  deep  water  clofe 
to  the  ihore,  but  has  no  good  harbour. 

Faffing  by  a  number  offmall  illands.  Captain  Cook 
ne.xt  anchored  at  chat  of  Anamocka  or  Rotterdam, 
difcovcred  by  Talman.  It  is  fituatedin  20.  15.  S.  Lat. 
and  174.  jr.  W.  Long.  Its  form  is  triangular,  each 
fide  extending  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles. 
From  the  ncrth-weft  to  the  fouth  it  is  encompafl'ed  by 
a  number  of  fmall  illands,  land  banks,  and  breakers; 
of  whieli  no  end  can  be  feen  from  the  illand  on  the 
northern  iide,  and  may  polfibly  be  as  far  extended  as 
Amllerdam  or  Tongataboo.  While  the  Captain  re- 
mained on  this  illand,  he  learned  the  names  of  more 
than  20  of  the  adjacent  illes,  fome  of  which  were  in 
fight  between  the  north-well  and  north-eafl:.  Two  of 
thefe,  which  lie  more  to  the  weftward  than  the  others, 
are  named  Aniattajoa  and  Oghao.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  height  ;  and  from  a  great  finoke  vifible  about 
the  middle  of  Amatcafoa,  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  a 
volcano.  The  illand  of  Rotterdam,  Middleburg,  or 
Eaoowe,  with  Pilllarc,  form  a  group  extending  about 
three  degrees  of  longitude  and  two  of  latitude.  The 
whole  group  was  named  Thi  Frui.-diy  Ijhs  by  Captain 
Cook,  on  account  of  the  friendlhip  wliich  feenied  to 
fublifl:  among  the  inhabitants,  and  their  courteous  be- 
haviour to  ftrangers.  The  people  of  Rotterdam  Illand 
are  limilar  to  thofc  of  Anifterdauii  but  the  illand  is 
not  in  inch  a  (late  of  high  cultivation  as  Amfterdara, 
nor  do  its  fruits  come  to  fiich  perfection.  It  is  alfo 
inferior  in  the  articles  of  cloth,  matting,  &c.  which  are 
accounted  the  wealth  of  ihefe  parts. 

From  Rotterdam  illand  our  navigator  continued  his 
CQurfe  to  the  weltwird,  where  he  tiril  difccvercd  a 
fmall  illand  in  S.  Lat.  19.  48.  W.  Long.  17?.  2.  It 
was  named  Turtle  Idand,  from  the  great  number  of 
thefe  animals  foimd  upon  it.  Sixteen  days  after  he 
fell  in  with  the  clufter  of  illands  named  by  M.  Bou- 
gainville the  Great  Cyclades.  The  firfi  ifland  on  which 
he  landed  was  MallicoUo,  where,  though  the  people 
were  at  firfl;  very  hoftile,  they  were  foon  conciliated, 
and  a  friendly  intercourfe  took  place.  The  language 
of  thefe  people  is  conliderably  different  from  that  of 
the  other  South-fea  illands;  they  are  diminutive  in  their 
perfons,  and  of  ugly  features  ;  their  hair  black  or 
brown,  fliort  and  curling,  but  Icfs  foft  than  that  of  the 
icgroes.  They  had  no  name  for  a  dog  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  had  never  feen  the  animal  ;  fo  that  they 
were  extremely  fond  of  a  dog  and  bitch  of  which 
Captaiij  Ccok  made  them  a  prtfcnt.     The  harbour  iu 


this  illand,  in  which  tlic  fiiip  came  to  anchor,  was 
named  Sandwich  harbour,  and  lies  on  ti-.c  north-call 
fide  in  S.  Lat.  16.  zj.  20.  E.  Long  167.  57.  53.  it 
is  very  commodious  for  the  carrying  on  any  opera- 
tions at  laud,  having  a  good  depth  of  water,  and  many 
other  advantages. 

The  next  difeovery  was  that  of  the  Group  named 
Shepherd' i  Ijh-s,  in  honour  of  Dr  Shepherd,  Plumian 
profelfor  of  aftronomy  ac  Oxford.  Iv:iinibers  more 
were  every  day  obferved  ;  of  which  one  peaked  rock, 
named  the  r<ilontnneiit,  was  uninhabited,  being  appa- 
rently inacceffible  to  any  other  creature  but  birds. 
Sandwich  illand  is  of  coniiderable  extent,  and  exhibits 
a  mofl  beautiful  profped:.  It  is  furrounded  with  o- 
ther  fnialler  illands,  the  principal  of  which  were  na- 
med Montague  and  Hinchinbrook.  At  Erroniango  they 
found  the  people  hoflile  and  treacherous;  and  from  a 
Ikirmifli  they  had  wiih  them  near  a  promtaitory  on  the 
north-eall  point  of  the  illand,  it  W'as  named  Traitor's 
Head.  Its  lituationisin  S.  Lat.  i  o.  4?.  E.  Long.  169.28. 

From  Erromango  our  navigator  proceeded  to  Tan- 
na,  an  illand  they  had  formerly  difcovcred  at  a  di- 
flance,  and  which  is  furrounded  by  fome  others,  three 
of  which  are  named  humer,  Footooaa  or  Errouan,  and 
Ajiatovi.  Ac  Tanna  they  (laid  for  fbine  time,  on  ac- 
count of  their  wanting  fome  quantity  of  wood.  A 
volcano  was  feen  about  the  middle  of  this  illand,  which 
burned  with  great  \iolence,  particularly  in  moifl  and 
wet  weather  ;  but  notwithllanding  the  friendly  terms 
on  which  they  were  with  the  natives,  the  latter  would 
never  allow  them  to  approach  this  mountain.  There 
were  fome  fpots  on  the  fta  coaft  which  emitted  an  hot 
and  fulphurcous  fmoke  ;  the  people  alfo  e.xpreffed 
much  untafmefs  when  thefe  were  approached  or  med- 
dled with.  The  port  which  the  Ihip  entered  in  thib 
illand  was  named  Refolation  harbour,  and  is  lituated  in 
S.  Lat.  19.  32,  2J.  i  E.  Long.  169.  44.  55.  It  is  a 
linall  creek  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  about 
half  as  broad.  It  is  extremely  convenient,  having 
plenty  of  wood  and  water  clofe  to  the  fliorc.  Among 
the  vegetable  produtHions  of  this  illand,  there  is  reafon 
to  fiifpeel  the  nutmeg-tree  to  be  one,  a  pigeon  ha- 
ving been  ihot,  in  the  craw  of  which  was  a  wild 
nutmeg.  The  inhabitants  are  two  diilinft  races 
of  people,  and  fpcak  two  different  languages ;  one 
that  of  ihe  Friendly  illands,  the  other  peculiar  to 
Tanna  and  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people 
arc  very  expert  in  tlieufe  of  their  weapons  ;  on  whicli 
Mr  Walts  makes  the  following  remarks:  "  I  muff 
confcfs  I  have  often  been  led  to  think  the  feats 
which  Homer  reprefcntshisheroes  as  performing  with 
their  fpears  a  little  too  nuich  of  the  marvellous  to  be 
admitted  in  an  heroic  poem,  I  mean  when  confined 
withinthe  Arait  flays  of  Ariflotlc  ;  nay,  even  fogreatan 
advocate  for  him  as  Mr  Pope  acknowledites  them  tp 
be  furprillng  :  b'Jt  lince  I  have  feen  what  thefe  people 
can  do  with  ciieir  wooden  fpcars,  and  them  badly 
pointed,  and  not  of  an  hard  nature,  I  have  not  the  leall 
exception  to  any  one  paffage  in  that  great  poet  on  this 
account.  But  if  I  fee  fewer  exceptions,  I  can  find  in- 
liiiitcly  more  beauties  in  him,  ;is  he  lias,  I  think, 
fearcely  a'ly  aflion,  circ;anllance,  or  defciiption  of  any 
kind  whatever  relating  to  a  fpear,  which  I  have  not 
feen  and  recognifed  among  thefe  people  ;  as  their 
w  hirling  motion  and  whilUing  noife  as  they  fly  ;  their 
3  F  2  quivering 
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quivering  motion  in  tlic  ground  wlieu  they  f;iil  ;  tlieir 
meditating  tlieir  aim  wlien  they  were  going  to  throw  ; 
and  their  lliaking  them  in  their  hands  as  they  go  along." 
The  Archipelago,  in  which  Captain  Cook  had  now 
remained  a  conlidcrablc  time,  is  lituated  between  14. 
29.  and  20.4.  S.  Lat.  and  between  166.  41.  and  170.  21. 
E.  Long,  extending  125  leagues  in  the  direction  of 
N.  N.  W.  i  W.  and  S.  S.  K.  ^  E.  The  principal 
iilands  are  the  Peak  of  the  Etoile,  Tierra  del  Efpiri- 
tu  Santo,  MallicoUo,  St  Bartholomew,  the  lile  of  Le- 
pers, Aurora,  Whitluniide  Ille,  Ambryni,  Paoom 
Apee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Erromango,  Tanna, 
Immer,  and  Anatom.  Tliey  were  iirit  dil'covered  in 
1606  by  Qiiiros,  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  part  of  a 
foutbern  continent  ;  nor  were  they  vifited  troiu  that 
time  till  the  year  176S,  when  M.  Bougainville  bellow- 
ed upon  them  the  name  of  the  Cnat  C)tliidi\<,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  genilcnian,  however,  beiides 
lauding  in  the  Hie  of  Lepers,  only  difcovered  that  the 
country  was  not  connected,  but  coniilled  ot  illauds. 
Captain  Cook  examined  the  whole  in  fucli  an  accu- 
rate manner,  afccrtaining  the  litiiation  of  many  of 
the  iilands,  and  difcovering  fuch  numbers  of  new  ones, 
that  he  thought  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  impofe 
a  new  name  upon  tlicm  ;  and  therefore  called  them  the 
Nc'it)  Hebrides. 

From  the  New  Hebrides  Captain  Cook  fet  fail  for 
New  Zealand,  in  order  to  profccute  his  voyage  in 
fearch  of  a  fonthern  continent,  but  in  three  days  dif- 
covered a  large  illand,  which  he  named  New  Catedo- 
aia;  and  which,  next  to  new  Zealand,  is  the  largeft 
in  the  Pacitic Ocean.  It  lies  between  19.  39.  and  22. 
50.  S.  Lat.  and  between  165.  37-  and  167.  14.  E. 
Long,  lying  N.  W.  ;  W.  and  S.  E.  \  E,  extending 
about  87  leagues  in  that  dircftion,  though  its  breadth 
does  not  any  where  exceed  10  leagues.  Thenatixes 
are  ftronrr,  ailivc,  well  made,  and  feem  to  be  a  iniddle 
race  between  thofe  of  Tanna  and  the  friendly  Hies; 
and  the  women  were  more  chafle  than  thofe  of  the 
iilands  farther  to  the  eallwarv^.  The  ilbnd  afforded  a 
conliderable  variety  of  plants  fm-  the  botanilfs,  and 
fome  excellent  timber  of  the  fpecies  of  the  pitch-p'nc. 
for  marts  and  fpars.  The  wood  isclcfe-grained,  white, 
and  tough  ;  and  very  fit  for  the  purpofe.  One  of  the 
fmall  iilands  furrouiiding  the  large  one  was  named  the 
Ifle  of  Pi/n-s,  from  the'quantiiy  of  thefc  trees  found 
upon  it ;  and  another,  from  the  nnmber  and  variety  of 
plants  it  afforded,  had  the  name  o{ Botany  Ifland.  The 
coaft,  however,  was  fo  dangerous,  that  our  navigator, 
having  no  more  time  to  fpare,  was  obliged  to  leave 
fome  part  of  it  unexplored,  though  the  rxtcnt  was  de- 
termined, as  has  been  already  related.  MrForllerwas 
of  opinion,  that  the  language  of  this  people  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  a'ny  of  the  other  South  Sea 
iOands. 

Proceeding  from  New  Caledonia,  our  navigator  next 
fell  in  with  an  ii'land  about  live  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  of  a  good  height,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  29. 
2.  30.  and  E.  Long.  i63,  16.  ;  on  whichhe  beflow  ed 
the  n-.ime  o{ Norfolk  Jftand.  It  wasentirely  unhabiied. 
Various  trees  and  plants  common  at  new  Zealand  were 
obferved  here,  particularly  the  flax  plant,  which  is  more 
luxuiiant  in  this  illand  than  in  any  part  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  chief  produce  of  this  illand  is  a  ]<ind  of 
fpruce  pine,  many  of  the  trees  of  which  arcio  or  12 
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feet  in  circumference.  The  palm-cabbage  likcwife 
abounds  iiere  ;  and  thecoalts  arc  well  ftocked  with 
excellent  tifli.  On  the  iSthof  October  they  arrived 
at  <>ieen  Charlotte's  Sound  in  New  Zealand  ;  the  fi- 
tuatiou  of  which  was  now  afcertaincd  by  Mr  Wales 
with  ilie  utmofl  accuracy,  its  latitude  being  found  41. 
5.  56.  \  S.  and  its  longitude  174.  25.  7.  \  E.  On  ex- 
amining the  gardens  which  had  been  made,  it  was  found 
that  they  were  in  a  thtiving  condition,  though  they 
had  been  entirely  negleiled  by  the  natives.  Some  of 
the  cocks  and  hens  were  fuppolcd  to  be  flill  in  exi- 
ence,  as  a  new  laid  hen's  egg  was  found,  though  none 
were    feeti. 

On  the  loth  of  November  Captain  Cook  fet  fail 
from  New  Zealand  in  fearch  of  a  fonthern  continent ; 
but  having  traverfed  a  valt  extent  of  Jea  for  17  days, 
from  S.  Lat.  43.  o.  1055.  48.  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  finding  any  more  land  in  this  part  of  the  ocean, 
and  therefore  determined  to  fleer  dircc'tly  for  the  weit 
eiuraiice  of  tlie  llraits  of  Magellan,  with  a  delign  of 
coalling  the  fonthern  part  ot  Terra  del  Fuego  quite 
round  Cape  Horn  to  Le  Maire's  Straits.  As  the 
world  had  hitherto  received  but  very  imperfect  accounts 
of  this  coafi,  he  thought  a  furvey  ot  it  would  be  of 
more  advantage  to  navigation  and  geograpliy  than 
any  thing  he  could  expctt  to  meet  with  in  a  higher 
latitude.  On  the  17th  of  December  he  reached  the 
coait  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  three  days  more  an- 
chored in  a  place  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  C/';//?- 
v:as  iiotitid.  The  land  appeared  defolatc  beyond  any 
thing  he  had  hitherto  experienced.  It  feems  to  be 
entirely  compofed  of  rocky  mountains  without  the 
leaf!  appearance  of  veget^'.ion.  Thefe  mountains  ter- 
minate in  horrid  precipices,  the  craggy  funimits  of 
which  I'pirc  up  to  a  vail  height  ;  fo  that  fcarctly  any 
thing  in  nature  can  have  a  more  barren  and  lavage 
afpett  tiian  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  the  conrfe 
of  his  voyage  along  this  coalt,  he  could  not  but  ob- 
ferve,  that  at  no  time  had  he  ever  made  one  of  fuch 
length  where  fo  little  occured  of  an  inicrcfting  na- 
ture. Barren  and  dreary,  however,  as  the  coalt  was, 
it  was  not  totally  deilituie  of  acconinodaticns  about 
Chriftmas  Sound.  Frefli  water  and  wood  for  fuel 
were  found  about  every  harl-our  ;  and  the  country 
every  where  aboiuuls  with  fowl,  pariicularlj/  geefc. 
A  conliderable  number  of  plants  w  ere  alfo  found  upon 
it,  almoll  every  fpecies  of  which  was  new  to  the  bo- 
tanilts.  Inpaffing  by  Cape  Horn,  it  was  wifhed  to 
determine  whether  it  belonged  to  the  land  of  Ter- 
ra del  Fuego,  or  to  a  fniall  ifiand  (oiith  from  it;  bui 
this  was  found  iniprafticable  on  account  nt  the  fog- 
gy weather  and  dangerous  fca.  Its  latitude  vas 
now  determined  to  be  55.  5S.  S.  and  its  longitude 
67.  46.  W .  The  coalt  appeared  lefs  dreary  here  than 
on  the  wedern  lide  of  Terra  del  Fuego  ;  for  though 
the  fummits  of  fome  of  the  h.ills  were  rocky,  the  fides 
and  \alleys  feemed  covered  with  a  green  turf  and  wood- 
ed in  tufis.  In  palfmg  this  cape  sreiriark  was  made 
by  the  Captain,  that  if  he  were  on  a  voyage  round 
Cape  IJoni  to  the  weft,  and  not  in  want  Of  v.ood  or 
water,  or  any  other  thing  which  Hiightiiiake  it  ncecf- 
fary  to  put  into  port,  he  \\ould  fail  a  confiderable  way 
to  the  fouthward  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land 
altogether.  By  this  method  he  would  avoid  the  cur- 
rents, whofe  force,  he  was  of  (ipinion,  would  be  broken 
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at  10  01-  12  leagues  diftance  from  the  fliore,  and  far- 
tlicr  oft"  would  be  entirely  dcllroyed.  The  cx[cnt  of 
Terra  del  Fiiego,  and  confequcntly  of  Waa;cllau's 
Straiis,  was  found  to  be  lefs  than  what  is  commonly 
laid  down  in  maps  and  charts,  and  the  coalt,  in  gene- 
ral, lels  dangerous  than  has  been  tifually  rcprcl'cnt- 
ed;  though  this  mtiil  undoubtedly  have  been  owing 
in  a  great  meafure  to  the  weather,  which  happened  10 
be  remarkably  temperate.  In  one  of  the  fniall  illands 
near  Statcn  Land,  and  which,  from  their  being  difco- 
vered  on  new  year's  day,  were  called  AVw  Tear's  Ijh-s, 
a  remarkable  harmony  was  obferved  among  the  ani- 
mals of  dilFercnt  fpecics  with  which  thefe  dcfolate  re- 
gions abound.  The  lea- lions  occupy  the  greatell  part 
of  the  fea-coaft  ;  the  bears  occupy  the  illand  ;  the 
fhags  are  polled  in  the  liighcfl  clilis  ;  the  penguins  in 
fi-ich  places  as  have  the  bell  acccfs  to  and  from  the  fca  ; 
and  the  other  birds  choofe  more  retired  places.  Oc- 
callonally,  however,  all  thefe  animals  were  fceu  to  mix 
together  like  domellic  cattle  and  poultry  in  a  farm- 
yard, without  one  attempting  to  hurt  the  other  in  the 
leaft.  Even  the  eagles  and  vultures  were  frequent- 
ly obferved  fitting  together  on  the  hills  among  the 
fliags,  while  none  of  the  latter,  cither  old  or  young, 
appeared  to  be  dilfurbed  at  their  prefence.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  thefe  birds  of  prey  fubfilt  by 
feeding  on  the  carcafes  of  the  animals  which  die  natu- 
rally or  by  various  accidents,  and  which  mult  be  very 
numerous  from  the  immcnfc  quantity  exilting  on  the 
illand. 

Our  navigator  now  fct  out  in  quefl  of  that  extcnfivc 
coaft  laid  down  in  Mr  Dalrymples's  chirtjand  in  which 
is  marked  the  Gulph  of  St  Sebaltian  ;  but  when  he 
came  into  the  place  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  lie,  neither 
land  nor  any  certain  ligns  of  it  could  be  met  with. 
Some  illands,  however,  were  difcovered,  pariicnl.irly 
Willis's  illand,  in  S.  Lat.  54.  o.  W.  Long.  38.  25; 
another  named  Bird  IflandzwA  South  Georgia,  lituated 
between  53.  57.  and  54.  57.  S.  Lat.  and  betw^cen 
38.  13.  and  35.  34.  W.  Long.  All  thefe  were  co- 
vered with  fnow  and  ice  to  a  great  height.  Not  a  tree 
was  10  be  feen,  not  even  a  (hrub,  nor  were  there  any 
rivulets  or  ftreams  of  water  ;  the  only  vegetables  to  be 
met  with  were  a  coarfe  ftrong  bladed  grafs,  wild  bur- 
net,  and  a  kind  of  mofs.  A  conli<lerable  quantity  of 
feals  and  penguins  were  met  with,  whoft  tlelh,  though 
very  coarfe,  was  preferred  by  the  Ihip's  company, 
even  by  Captain  Cook  himfclf,  to  the  filt  provilions, 
which  were  now  greatly  decayed.  The  moll  foutherly 
land  difcovered  by  our  navigator  was  that  on  which  he 
bellowed  the  name  n^  Southern  Thrih,  and  which  is 
fituated  in  S.  Lat.  59'^  13'  po'',  W.  Long.  27"  45'. 
This  was  Itill  more  dcfolate  than  South  Georgia,  be- 
ing forfakcn  even  by  the  feals  and  penguins  wdiich 
abounded  on  it.  Not  a  fmgle  herb  of  any  kind  was 
feen  upon  it,  but  va/l  high  and  barren  mountains, 
the  tops  of  fome  of  which  reached  above  the  clouds; 
and  it  niay  be  remarked,  that  this  fcems  to  be  the  only 
part  of  the  world  hitherto  difcovered,  entirely  unfit 
for  the  fnpport  of  animal  life. 

Southern  Thule  was  difcovered  on  the  31ft  of  Ja- 
nuary 177J;  and  from  this  to  the  6th  of  February 
feveral  other  lands  were  difcovered,  and  named  Cape 
Briflol,  Cape  Montague,  Saii/ider's  Ifle,  Cau/ilevnis  I/l-s, 
and  Sandwich's  Land.  With  regard  to  thislafl.  Captain 


Cook  WIS  undetermined   wiicther  it  was  a  group  of     Cook's 
illands  or  part  of  a  continent  lying  near  tiie  pole,  as    Difcovc- 
after  all  his  (.liiappoiiitments  he  itill  was  inclined   to      '"^^• 
think  that  inch  a  continent  has  an  exiflcnce,  on  ac-  '       ^       ' 
connt  of  the  valt   quantity    of  ice  met  with  in   the 
fouthcrn  leas  ;  and  which  from  its  great  height  appears 
to  be  formed  in  bays  and  gtilphs  of  the  lauil,  and  not 
in  the  ocean  itfclf.     The  greatell  part  of  this  fouthcrn 
continent,  however,  if  it  has  any  exiflcnce,   mull  be 
within  the  polar  circle,  where  the  fea  iifo incumbered 
with  ice,  that  the  land  mall  be  inacceinble.     So  great 
is  the   danger  in  navigating  thefe  fouthcrn  fcas,  that 
Captain  Cook  alferts,  on  the  moil  probable  grounds  in 
the  world,  that  fucii  lands  as  lie  to  the  (oiuliward  of 
his  difcoverics  could    not   be   explored  ;  and   that  no 
man  woidd   ever  venture    farther   than   he  h^d    done. 
Thick  fogs,  fnow-florms,  intenfe  cold,  and  every  thing 
that  can  render  navigation  difficult  or  dangerous,  rauft 
be  encountered  ;    all   which    difficulties   are   greatly 
heightened  by  the  inexprcllible   honid  afpcet  of  the 
country  itfelf.     It  is  a  part  of  the  world    doomed   by 
nature  never  once  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fun's  rays, 
but  be   buried   in    everlafling  fnow  and    ice.     W  hat- 
ever  ports  there  may  be  on  the  coaft,  they  are  almoit 
entirely  covered  with  frozen  fnow  of  a  vail  thicknefs. 
If,  however,  any  of  them  fliould  be  fo  far  open   as  10 
invite  a  Ihip  into  it,  flie  woidd  run  the   rifk  of  being 
fixed  there  forever,  or  of  coming  out  in  an  ice  illacd. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,   that  the  idands  and  floats  on 
the  coall,  the  great  falls  from  the  icc-clifts  in  the  port, 
or  a  fuddcu  fnow-llorm,  might  be  attended  with  equal- 
ly fatal  effccls.     For  thefe  rcafons  our  comir.ander  dc- 
derrained  to  abandon  the  pnifuitofa   land  whofe  ex- 
iflcnce was  .1)  equivocal,  but  whoft  inutility,  if  it  ffiould 
be  difcovered,  was  certain.     One  thing  only  remained 
to  complete  what  he   wiflied  to    accomplilh,  and   that        ;o 
was  to  determine  the  exiflcnce  of  Bouvet's  land.     In  Voyage  in 
this  inquiry  he  fpent  16  days  ;   but  having  run  for   13  V<^^  of 
of  thefe  dircc4:ly  in  the  latitude  affigned   to  that  land,  l"»"vct's 
and  found  no  appearance  of  it   or  of  Cape  Circumci-     ' 
lion,  he  concluded  that  neither'of  them  had  any  ex- 
iflcnce, but  that   the   navigators   had   been    deceived 
by  the  appearaiicc   of  ice  illands.     Two   da>s   more 
were  fpent  in  queft  of  fome  land  which  had  been   ob- 
ferved more  to  the  fouth  ward,  but  with   the   like  bad 
fuccefs  :  after  which  our  commander  abandoned  all  far- 
ther thoughts  of  fouthcrn  difcoverics,  and  prepared  fcr 
returning  to  England.     On  his  way   home,  however, 
he  determined  to  di reft  hiscourfe  in  fiich  a  maurer  as         ,j 
to  fall  in  with  the  illes  of  Deniaand  Marfevecn.    Thefe  of  the  ifles 
arc  laid  down  in   Dr  Kalley's   variation  chart  in    theofncnia 
laiiinde  of  41.  ^  8.  and  about  4.   o.  E.   from  theme-  and  Marfc- 
ridian  of  the   Cajie   of  Good  Hope.     None  of  thefe  ''^'^"* 
illands  could  be  found  ;  and  therefore  our  commander 
having  very  little  time  to  fpare  either  in  fearching  for 
them  or  attempting  to  difprove  their  cxiitence,  made 
the  belt  of  his  way    to  the   Cape   of  Go(\d  Hope,  and 
from  thence  to  England.     In    his   pailage    thither   he 
villted  the  ides  of  St  Helena,  Afcenfion,  and  Fernando        .j 
de  Noronha.     An  experiment  was  made  on  the  iifc  of  of  the  ufc- 
the  flill  for  procuring  frelh  water  at  fea  ;   tlie  refult  of  fnllnefsof 
which  was,  that  though  the  invention  was  ufefid  upon  dilliUirg 
the  whole,  yet  it  W'oidd  not  by  any  means  be  advifablc  f'^-'-watcr. 
to  trull  entirely  to  it.     Provided  indeed  that  there  was 
not  a  fcarciiy  of  fuel,  and  that  the  coppers  were  good, 
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CouVs    as  much  might  thus    be    procnrcJ    as  would  fupporc 
Dlfcove-    lijc;   but  that  no  efforts  would  be  fuliicient  to  procure 
'^'^'^-      ,  the  quainity  uecelLiry  for  the  prtfervation  of  liejilth, 
cfpcci:illy  ill  liot  climates.     He  waslikewife  convinced 
tliat  nothin;^  contributes  more  to  the  health  of  feanicn 
than  havinj;  plenty  of  frelli  water.     His  lail  fbage  in 
this   fecoud  voyage  before  his  arrival  in  England  was 
at  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores  illands:  and  his  only  de- 
fign  in  ftopping  here  was  to  give  Mr  Wales  an  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  the  rate  of  the  watches  going,   that 
lb  he  might  be  enabled  to  find  the  longitude  of  thefe 
7.J         illands  with  the  greater  certainty. 
Third  voy-      In  our  commander's  third  voyage  he  touched  at  the 
age.  iiland  of  TencriiTc  inflcad  of  Madeira,  looking  upon 

the  former  to  be  a  better  place  for  procuring  refrelh- 
naents  ;   and  was  convinced  of  the  juftnefs  of  his  con- 
jeilureby  the  facility  with  which  provifions  of  all  kinds 
wsre  obtained.     The  air  of  the  country  is  exceedingly 
IfleofTe-  healthy    and  proper    for  thofe    fubjcct  to  pulmonary 
nEi-iiTe.       complaints.     This  was  accounted  for  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  place  from  the  great  height  of  the  illand,  by 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  to  change  the 
temperature  of  the  air  as  he  pleafcd  ;  andhecxprciFedhis 
furprizcthatphyficians,  inlleadi)ffending  their  patients 
y^         to  Nice  or  Liibon,  did  not  feud  them  to  Tcncriffe. 
Tea  Ihrub.  From  the  fame  gentlemen  it  was  learned,   that  the  tea- 
(Itrub  grows  in  that  illand  as  a  common  weed,  which  is 
conftantly    eKterminated    in    large    quantities.     The 
Spaniards,  however,  fomctimes  ufc  it  as  tea,  and  afcribe 
to  it  all  the  qualities  of  that  brought  from  the  Eafl 
Indies.     They  give  it  alfo  the  name  of  tea,  and  fay 
that  it  was  found  iivths  country  when  the  illands  were 
flrfl  difcovered.     Another  botanical   curiolity   is   the 
fruit  called  the  impngitated  lemon,  which  is  a  perfedl 
ted  lemoa.  ^x\i  diflincl  lemon    inclofed  within  another,  and  dif- 
fering from  the   outer   only  in   being  a  little    more 
globular. 
77  From  TenerilFe    Captain    Cook  proceeded    to    the 

Prince  Ed-  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  thence  to  the  fouth- 
■ward's  ward,  where  he  fell  in  with  two  illands,  ths  larger  of 
which  is  about  i  J  leagues  in  circui:,  and  the  fnialler 
about  nine;  their  dillance  from  one  another  being 
about  five  leagues.  The  one  of  thefe  iflands  lies  in 
S.  Lat.  46.  53.  and  E.  Long.  37.  46  ;  the  other  in 
S.  Lat.  46.  4.  E.  Long.  38.  8.  As  the  lliips  palfed 
through  between  them,  they  could  not  difccrn  either 
tree  or  ihrub  upon  any  of  them  even  with  the  afliftance 
of  their  belf  glalles.  The  fhore  feemed  to  be  bold  and 
rooky,  their  internal  parts  fall  of  mountains,  whole 
iidcs  and  furamits  were  covered  with  fnow.  Thefe  two, 
with  four  others,  which  lie  from  9  to  13  degrees  of 
longitude  more  to  the  eaft,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  la- 
titude, had  been  difcovered  in  the  year  1772  by  Cap- 
tains Marion  du  Frefne  and  Crozet,  two  French  navi- 
gators, in  their  padage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Philippines.  As  no  names  had  been  adigned  to 
them  in  a  chart  of  the  Southern  Ocean  comniuaicated 
to  Captain  Cook  in  1775,  the  two  larger  ones  were  by 
him  dillinguiihed  by  the  name  of  Prince  Edward's 
IJlands,  in  honour  of  his  Majc/ly's  fourth  fon  :  the 
other  four,  with  a  view  to  commemorate  the  difcove- 
7g  ries,  were  called  ALiri-ju's  and  Ci  ozet's  Iflauds. 
Voyage  ia  From  thefe  our  commander  fleered  to  the  fouthward 
queil  of       in  fcarch  of  Kcrguelen's  land,  which  he  had  been  in- 

Kergue-      ffruifted  to  touch  at,  in  order  to  difcover,  if  pofTible, 
Icii's  laud. 
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a  good  harbour  there.  In  his  palTage  to  it  ftverai  new 
iilands  were  dil'covered  ;  to  one  which  Kerguekn  had 
given  the  name  of  the  Jfland  of  Rev.dizvoui,  Cap- 
tain Cook,  on  account  of  its  Ihape,  changed  it  to  that 
of  Blight's  Cap,  It  is  fuuaicd  in  S.  Lat.  48.  29.  E. 
Long,  68.  40.  and  is  a  high  round  rock,  iiiacceilible 
to  all  creatures  but  birds.  Next  day  he  fell  in  with  Dcfcriptl- 
Kerguelcn's  land,  at  firfl  tliought  to  be  a  part  of  the  on  of  that 
fouthern  continent,  but  afterwards  found  by  Kergue-  ifland. 
leu  himfelf  to  be  an  illar.d.  The  extent  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  not  determined  either  by  the  French  navi- 
gator or  by  Captain  Cook.  The  former  reckons  it 
at  200  leagues  in  circumference,  but  Captain  Cook 
eflimates  it  at  mucli  Itfs.  Our  navigator  could  not 
get  any  extenlive  view  of  it  on  account  of  tlie  fog- 
gy weather;  but  as  far  as  could  be  difcovered,  it  was 
barren  and  defolate,  infomuch  that  there  was  neither 
food  nor  covering  for  cattle  of  any  kind,  fo  that  they 
would  inevitably  perifli  if  any  were  left.  Even  the 
fea-coafts  were  in  a  great  meafure  deflitute  of  fifli; 
but  the  ihore  was  covered  with  innumerable  multitudes 
of  feals,  together  with  penguins  and  other  birds ;  all 
of  which  were  fo  void  of  fear,  that  any  quantity 
whatever  might  be  killed  without  any  difficulty.  Not 
a  lingle  tree  nor  Ihrub  could  be  it^t^w,  nor  a  piece  of 
driftwood  on  the  Ihore;  and  herbage  of  every  kind 
was  likewife  very  fcarce.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  the 
fea-weed,  called  by  Sir  Jofeph  ^^Vi\!,%  jiicus  gigajitcus, 
was  found  in  one  of  the  bays.  The  whole  variety  of 
plants  found  in  this  illand  did  not  exceed  16  or  18 
fpecics.  The  harbour  in  which  our  navigator  made 
his  longefl  flay  on  this  defolate  coafl  was  named  Fort 
Pallijer,  and  is  lituated  in  S.  Lat.  49.  3.  E.  Long, 
69.  37.  In  this  voyage  our  navigator  undoubtedly 
difplayed  fuperior  nautical  abilities  to  thofe  of  M.  Ker- 
guclen,  who  in  two  voyages  to  the  place  had  never 
been  able  to  bring  his  ftiips  to  anchor  on  any  part  of 
the  coafl.  gg 

From  Kerguelen's  land  our  navigator  proceeded  to  of  Van 
the  coafl  of  New  Holland,  where  he  now  touched  at  Diemcn's 
the  fouthern  part  called  Vnii  Dicmcu's  land,  where  he  'i^nd. 
anchored  in  Adventure  Bay.  Here  they  found  plenty 
of  wood  and  water,  with  nbundanccof  grafs,  coarfe  in- 
deed, wliere  they  went  firfl  afhore,  but  afterwards 
much  finer  and  proper  for  the  cattle.  Here,  as  every 
where  eife,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  fettled 
with  the  grcatefl  cxaclnefs.  Tlie  bottom  of  Adven- 
ture Bay  was  found  to  lie  in  S.  Lat.  43°  21'  6"  ;  E. 
Long.  1470  29'.  The  inhabitants  vifited  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  but  feemed  as  flupid  and  infenfible  as 
thofe  they  had  formerly  feen.  They  fceraed  to  be  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  fet  no  value  up- 
on any  thing  in  the  ornamental  way  excepting  beads; 
nor  did  they  feem  to  be  acquainted  even  with  the  ufc 
of  h'lli  hooks.  Here  they  found  the  flories  of  the  an- 
cient fauns  and  fatyrs  living  in  hollow  trees  realized. 
Some  huts  covered  with  bark,  and  of  a  mofl  wretched 
conflru.51ion,  were  indeed  found  near  the  fnore  ;  but 
the  mofl  commodious  habitations  were  afforded  by 
the  largefl  trees.  Thefe  had  their  trunks  hollowed 
out  by  fire  to  the  height  of  fix  or  fevcn  feet;  and 
there  was  room  enough  in  one  of  them  for  three  or 
four  perfon.s  to  fit  round  a  hearth  made  of  clay  ;  and 
it  may  juflly  fecm  furprifing,  that  notwithftanding  the 
extreme  violence  offered  to  the  vegetative  powers  of 
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the  tree  by  forming  this  Iiabkation,  it  ftill  continued  10 
floarilh  in  coiiicquence  of  one  lidc  being  It  I'l  entire. 
The  people,  notwithftanding  their  cxtreiix  barbarity, 
were  Irippoied  to  proceed  from  the  fame  lluck  wiih 
thofe  of  the  Soutli  Sea  lliaiids.  As  in  one  of  iheir 
vifits  the  natives  had  ieizcd  npon  two  pigs  which  had 
been  brought  afliore,  apparently  with  an  intention  to 
kill  them,  the  commander  determined  to  make  them 
a  prtfent  oi'tlicf^  animals  ;  though  from  their  cxcetiive 
flupiJity  and  iuactentioit  there  was  no  probability  of 
their  al!o7.ing  them  to  pi'opagaic,  if  they  had  been 
put  direebly  into  their  hanas.  To  prevent  this,  Caji- 
tain  Cook  ordered  the  two  they  had  attempted  to 
feize,  being  a  boar  and  low,  to  be  carried  about  a  mile 
within  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  faw  them  left  by  the 
lideof  afrelh  water  rivtilet.  Ht  was  prevented  I'rom 
leaving  any  other  fpecies  liy  a  conlideracioii  oi  the  bar- 
barity of  the  inhabitants. 

From  New  Holland  our  navigator  proceeded  ro  New 
Zealand,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  February 
1777,  and  anchored  in  Oiieen  Charlotte's  Sound. 
Here  lie  was  deliroiis  of  leaviiiH."  a  further  fupply  of  ani- 
mals ;  bnt  the  inhabitants  had  hitherto  iliown  fuch 
carelelFnefs  about  thofe  which  had  been  left,  that  he 
durfl  not  venture  to  leave  any  other  than  two  goats,  a 
male  and  a  female  with  kid,  and  two  hogs,  a  boar 
and  fow.  He  was  informed,  however,  that  one  chief 
had  feveral  cocks  and  hens  in  his  pofleflion,  fo  that 
there  was  fome  probability  of  thefe  animals  being  al- 
lowed to  multiply  ;  and  as  ten  or  a  dozen  hogs  had  at 
different  times  been  left  by  Captain  Cook,  befides 
thofe  put  on  Ihore  by  Captain  Furneaux,  it  feenis  alfo 
to  be  likely  that  this  race  of  creatures  will  increafe  ei- 
ther in  a  wild  or  doraeftic  flate,  or  both.  The  gardens 
had  flill  been  alniofl  totally  neglected,  and  fome  of 
them  deflroyed.  Thofe  which  remained,  however, 
produced  cabbages,  onions,  leeks,  purllains,  radi flies, 
and  a  few  potatoes.  Thefe  laft  had  been  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  were  fo  greatly  melio- 
rated by  the  change  of  foil,  that  with  proper  cul- 
tivation they  feemed  to  bid  fair  for  excelling  thofe  of 
moft  other  countries. 

Our  navigator's  next  courfe  was  towards  the  Illand 
of  Otaheite  ;  in  the  run  to  which  he  difcovered  the 
Illand  of  Mangea,  lltuated  in  S.  Lat.  22.  57.  E. 
Long.  301.  53.  F'rom  thence  he  proceeded  to  V/a- 
teoa,  where  Omai,  now  on  his  way  hom.e,  recognized 
three  of  his  countrymen,  natives  of  the  Society 
Illands,  who  had  arrived  here  by  the  following  acci- 
dent. About  12  years  before,  20  of  the  natives  of 
Otaheite  had  embarked  in  a  canoe,  in  order  to  vilit  the 
neighbouring  ifland  of  Ulietea.  A  violent  ftonn  arofe, 
which  drove  them  out  of  their  courfe,  and  they  fiiffered 
incredible  hardlliips  by  famine  and  fatigue,  fo  that  the 
greatefl  part  of  them  periUied.  Four  men  continued 
hanging  by  the  lide  of  the  veffel  for  four  days  after  it 
was  overfet,  when  they  were  at  laft  brought  w^ithin 
fight  of  the  people  of  this  illand.  The  latter  imme- 
diately fent  out  their  c.tnoes,  and  brought  them  a- 
Ihore,  treating  themafLerwards  with  fo  much  kindncfs, 
that  the  three  who  now  furvived  cxpreffed  no  delire 
of  returning  to  their  own  country,  though  they  had 
now  an  opportunity,  but  chofe  rather  to  remain  where 
they  were.  This  iHand  is  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  20.  i.  E. 
Lon.  201.  4  J.  and  is  about  fixleigucs  in  circmnfercncc. 
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The  inhalJtants  are  faid  to  be  equally  amiable  in  their 
pcrfons  and  difpofttions. 

Viliting  a  fmall  idand  named  Wcmiooa-ilc,  or  Ola- 
kootaia,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  19.  15.  and  E.  Long.  2jr. 
37.  our  commander  found  it  without  inhabitants,  ti.o' 
there  were  undoubted  mark's  of  its  being  oceafii.nally 
frequenied.  Harvey's  Jliand,  which  in  his  former 
voyage  hud  been  delliturc  of  inhabitants,  was  now 
found  to  be  well  peopled  ;  but  the  inhabitants  ili)\\td 
fuch  an  holtilc  diipofition  that  norcfrclhnitnis  could  be 
procured  ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  deicriiiined  tofictr 
for  the  Friendly  Illands,  where  there  was  a  certainty 
of  meeting  with  an  abundant  fupply.  In  his  v.ay  thi'- 
therhe  touched  at  Palmerfton  Illand,  from  a  fmall  ille 
near  which  a  fupply  of  1200  cocoa  nuts  were  obtained, 
befiJes  abundance  of  filli  and  birds  of  various  kinds. 
Had  the  illand  been  capable  of  furnilliing  water,  the 
Captain  nould  have  prclerred  it  to  any  of  the  inhabited 
ones  lor  the  purpofe  of  procuring  rcfrefhmtnis,  f.s  they 
could  be  had  in  any  quantity  without  moleliation  from 
the  petulance  of  the  inhabitants.  As  water  at  this 
time  happened  to  be  a  fcarce  article,  our  navigator  was 
obliged  to  fupply  himfelf  from  the  Ihoweis  which  fell, 
and  which  afforded  as  much  in  an  hour  as  he  could  pro- 
cure by  diffillation  in  a  month. 

During  the  time  of  refidence  at  the  Friendly  Illands 
our  navigator  vifited  one  named  Ht-pace,  at  which  no 
European  Iliip  had  ever  touched  before.  Here  lie  was 
entertained  in  a  friendly  manner,  fr.pplied  v.ith  re- 
frellinients,  and  left  fome  ufcful  animals  ;  great  addi- 
tions were  made  to  ihe  geography  of  thefe  ilfands,  and 
many  curious  remarks  made  on  ilie  inhabitants  and  na- 
tural produces.  It  was  obfervcd  by  Mr  Anderfcn,  that 
the  people  had  very  proper  notions  of  the  immateria- 
lity and  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  he  thought 
himfelf  auihorifed  to  alfcrt,  that  they  did  not  worfliip 
any  part  of  the  vifible  creation. 

Palling  by  a  fmall  illand  named  Toohu^'i,  about  five 
or  fix  miles  in  extent,  and  lituated  in  S.  Lat.  23.  25. 
E.  Long.  210.  37.  our  navigator  now  arrived  at  Ota- 
heite. Here  dmai  met  with  his  relations,  fome  of 
whom  received  him  with  apparent  indifference  ;  but 
his  meeting  with  an  aunt  and  a  fifler  was  maried  with 
expreffions  of  the  nioft  tender  regard.  It  was  Hua- 
heine,  however,  that  was  dcftincd  for  the  place  of  O- 
niai's  fin.il  refidence,  and  thither  the  Captain  repaired 
on  purpofe  to  fettle  him.  The  affair  was  condut't- 
cd  with  great  folemnity  ;  and  Omai  brought  with 
him  a  fuitable  alTortment  of  prefcnts  to  the  chiefs, 
went  through  a  great  numl)er  of  religious  ccrcn.o- 
nies,  and  made  a  fpeech,  the  fubjcft  of  which  had 
been  dictated  to  him  by  Captain  Ccok.  The  re- 
fult  of  the  negociation  was,  that  a  fpot  of  grotnul  was 
affigned  him,  extending  about  200  yards  along  the 
llrore  of  the  harbour,  with  a  proportionable  part  i^f 
an  adjacent  hill.  The  carpenters  oi'  both  ihips  were 
then  employed  in  conflruciing  an  lioufc  for  him,  in 
which  he  might  fecure  his  European  comn/ocitics. 
At  the  fame  lime  a  garden  was  made  for  liis  ufc,  in 
which  were  planted  lliaddocks,  vines,  pine-apples,  me- 
lons, and  feveral  other  garden  vegetables.  I'cie  he 
met  with  a  brother,  fifter,  and  iifter-in-law,  by  \\  hor.i 
he  was  very  affedionatcly  received  ;  but  it  was  difco. 
vered  with  concern,  that  none  of  his  relations  wire 
able  to  protect  him  in  cafe  of  any  atlacl;  on  his  perfon 
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Cook's    or  property  ;  fo  tliat  there  was  too  much  rejfon   to 
Difcove-   fear  that  he  would  be  plumlercd  imuiediately  ou  the 
ries.       departure  of  the  Englilh.     To  prevent   this,  if  pof- 
"^       '  I'Me,  Captain  Cook  advifed  him   to  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour and  engage  the  patronage  and  protection  of  Ibme 
of  the  moa  powerful  chiefs  by  proper  prefents  ;  at  th- 
fame  time  that  he   himfclf  took  every  opportunity  of 
letting  liie  inhabitants  know  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  return  to,  the  illand  again,  and  if  he  did  not  ftnd 
Omai  in  the  lame  ftate  of  fccurity   in  which  he  left 
»  him,   tliofe  by  whom  he  had  beeii  injured  would  cer- 

tainly  feel  the  weight  of  his    refcntment.     About  a 
fortnight  after  leaving  K^ahcine,  the  Captain  had  a 
mclU'i-c  from  Omai ;  in  wliich  he  iuformcd  him  that 
-every'thingwtnt  well,  only  that  his  goat  had  died  in 
kiddin;r,   for  vvliich  he  delired  another  might  be  lent ; 
and  ac'compinicd    this    rcqucll  with  another  for  two 
axe3,  v.-hich   were  ftnt  along  with  a  couple  of  kids, 
j(5        mile  and  female.     On  taking  this  final  leave  of  the  So- 
Remarks     ciety  illands.  Captain    Cook  obferves,   that   it  would 
outhe Sod- have  been  far  better  for   thefe  poor  people  never  to 
ty  ifliBds.  lijvc  known  the  fuptriority  of  the  Europeans  in  fuch 
arts  as  render  life  comfortable,   than  after  once  being 
acquainted  with  it  to  be  again  abandoned  to  their  ori- 
ginal incapacity  of  improvement  ;  as,  if  the  intercourfe 
between  thcru  and  us  fliould  be  wholly  difcontinued, 
they  could  not  be  reftored  to  tiiat  happy  ftate  of  me- 
diocrity in  which  they  were  found,     it  feemed  to  him 
that  it  was  become  ia  a  manner  incumbent  on  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  vifit  thefe  idands  once  iu  three  or  fourycars. 
in  order  to  fupply   them  with  thofe  conveniences  of 
which  they  have  taught  them  the  ufe.     It  is  indeed  to 
be  apprehended,  that  by  the  time  the  iron  tools  which 
were  then  among  them  are  worn  out,  they   v.'iU  have 
forgot  the  ufe  of  their  ovv'u  ;  as  in  this  la(t  voyage  it 
was  obferved  t!;at  the  ufe  ot  their  former  tools  v/as  al- 
g,        moft  totally  abolillicd. 

Having  left  the  Society  Illands,  Captain  Cook  now 
proceeded  to  the  northv/ard,  crolfing  the  equator  on 
the  22d  and  2qd  of  December  ;  and  on  the  24th  dif- 
covered  a  low  nriinhaoitcd  Lland  about  15  or  20 
leagues  in  circumference.  Here  the  longitude  and  la- 
titude were  exactly  determined  by  means  of  an  eclipfc 
of  the  fun.  The  weft  iide  of  ir  where  the  tclipfe  was 
obfervcd,  lies  in  ii.  Lat.  i.  59.  E.  Long.  202.  3o._ 
From  the  time  of  its  difcovery  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Chrifliitcis  Ijl.md.  Plenty  of  turtle  were  found  upon  it, 
and  the  Captain  caufed  the  feeds  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
yams,  and  melons,   to  be  planted. 

Proceeding  ilill  to  the  northward,  our  navigator 
next  fell  in  with  five  idands,  to  which  he  gave  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Sand-vich  Iflis,  in  honour  of  his  patron. 
Their  names  in  the  language  of  the  country  arc  Woa- 
hoo,  Atooi,  Oneeheow,  Orechoua,  and  Tehoora. 
They  are  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  21.  30.  and  22.  15. 
North,  and  between  199.  20.  and  201.  ;o.  E.  Long. 
The  longitude  was  deduced  from  no  fewer  than  72  fets 
of  lunar  obfervations.  The  largell  of  thefe  idar.ds  is 
Atooi,  and  does  not  in  the  leaft  rcfemble  the  other 
idands  of  the  South  Sea  formerly  viJlted  by  our  na- 
vii'-ator,  excepting  only  that  it  has  hills  near  the 
centre,  which  flope  gradually  towards  the  fca-fide. 
The  only  domeftic  animals  found  upon  it  were  hogs, 
dofrs,  and  fowls.  Captain  Cook  deligned  to  have 
made  the  ii^habitants  of  this  illan J  a  prefent  of  fome 
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Others  ;  but  being  driven  out  of  it  by  ftrcfs  of  wea-     Cook's 
ther,  he  was  obliged  to  laud  thein  upon  a  fmaller  one    Difcove- 
named  Oiieeht:o-w.     They  were  a  he-goat  with  two  fe-       "^^' 
males,    and   a   boar   and  fow  of   the  Englifli  breed, 
which   is  much   ftiperior   to    that    of    the    South-Sea 
Illands.     He  left  alio  the  feeds  of  melons,  pumpkins, 
and  onions.     The  foil  of  this  idand  feemed  in  general 
to  be   poor  :   it  was  obfervablc  that  the  ground  was  co- 
vered   with   ihrubs  and  plants,  fome  of  which  had  a 
more  delicious  fragrancy   than  had  been  experienced 
before.     The   inhabitants  of  thefe    illands  are  much 
commended,  notwithltanJing  the  horrid  cuflom  of  eat- 
ing human  llelli.    I:i  every  thnig  manufaL-lurcd  by  them 
there  is  an  iugemiity  and  ncatncfs  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree ;  and  the  elegant  form  and  polilli  of  fome  of  their 
fiihing-hooks   could  not  be  exceeded  by  an   European 
artill,  even  alfillcd  by  ali  his  proper  tools.     From  what 
was  Iccn  of  their  agrici'Iture  alio,  it  appeared  that  they 
were  by  no  means  novices  in  that  art,  and  that  the 
quantity  and  gooducfs  of  thtir  vegetalile  produftions 
might  with  propriety  be  attributed   as  itiuch  to  their 
fkilful  culture  as  to  tlic  fertility  of  the  foil.     The  lan- 
guage of  the  Sandwich  Illes  is  almofl  identically  the 
fame  with  that  of  Otaheite.  g^j 

Proceeding  fiirthcr  to  the  northward,  our  navigators  American 
difcovered  the  coaft  of  New  Albion  on  the  7;h  of  March  c"aft  difco 
1773.  Its  appearance  was  very  diftisrent  from  that  of  ■*"'^'^' 
the  countries  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  eon  ver- 
fant.  Theland  was  full  of  mountains,  the  topsof  which 
were  covered  with  fnow  ;  while  the  valleys  between 
them,  and  the  grounds  on  the  fea-coaft,  high  as  well 
as  low,  were  covered  with  trees,  which  formed  a  beau- 
tiful profpeft  as  of  one  vafl  forell.  The  place  where 
they  lauded  was  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  44.  33.  E.  Long. 
235.  20.  At  firft.  the  natives  feemed  to  prefer  iron 
to  every  other  article  of  coinmerce  ;  but  at  lall:  tliey 
(howed  fuch  a  predileflion  for  brafs,  that  fcarcely  a  bit 
of  it  was  left  in  the  Ihips  except  what  belonged  to  the 
necellitry  inltruments.  It  was  obferved  alfo,  that  thefe 
people  were  much  more  tenacious  of  their  property 
than  any  of  the  favage  nations  that  had  hitherto  been 
met  with,  infomuch  that  they  would  part  neither  with 
wood,  water,  grafs,  nor  the  moll  trifling  article,  with- 
out a  compenlation,  and  were  fometimcs  very  unrea- 
fonable  in  their  demands  ;  with  which,  however,  the 
Captain  always  complied  as  far  as  was  in  his  pov.'er.  50 

The  place  where  the  Refolution  was  now  anchored  Nootk* 
was  by  our  navigator  called  St  George's  Sound,  but  he  Sound, 
afterwards  underllood  that  the  natives  gave  it  the  name 
of  Nootka.     Its  entrance  is  fituated  in  the  eaft  corner 
of  Hope  Bay,  in  N.  Lat.  49.  33.  E.Long.  233.  12.        <,i 
The  climate,  as  far  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  ob-  Mildncfs 
fcrving  it,  was  much  milder  than  that  on  the  eafiern  of  the  cli- 
coaft  of  the  American  continent  in  the  fame  parallel  of  ">="• 
latitude  ;   and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  thermometer, 
even  in  the  night,  never  fell  lower  than  42°,  while  in 
the  day  time  it  frequently  rofe  to  60°.     The  trees  met 
with  here  are  chiefly  the  Canadian  pine,  white  cyprefs, 
and  fome  other  kinds  of  pine.     There  feemed  to  be  a 
fcarcity  of  birds,  which  are  much  harafied  by  th  e  natives, 
who  ornament  their  clothes  with  the  feathers,  and  ufe        92 
the  flefli  for  food.     The  people  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  Natives  ac 
ufe  of  metals,  having  iron  tools  in  general  ufe  among  qiiaintcd 
them  ;  and  Mr  Gore  procured  two  lllver  fpoons  of  a '^V''^  ^^ 
couftruflion  fimibr  to  what  may  be  obferved  in  fome    f  " 
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Flemilli  plJliires,  fro-.n  a  native  who  wove  ihc:n  rounil 
hh  neck  as  an  ornament.  It  is  moll  probaulc  itiat 
tlicftf  metals  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  way 
of  IluJljii's  13;/  aiul  Cauaja  ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  fonic  of  lUem  i.iay  hive  been  iuiroJuccJ  ironi  tlie 
north-welU'iM  pans  ot'  Mexico. 

While  Captain  Cook  iailed  alo;itr  this  coall:,  he  liept 
always  at  a  Ji fiance  from  land  wlien  the  wind  blew 
flroiigly  upon  it  ;  whence  fcvtral  lar^e  g  ips  were  left 
iinexplorcdj  pariicularly  between  the  latitudes  of  50° 
and  is"-  The  exact  fituation  of  the  Ihppofed  ilraits 
of  Anian  was  not  afccrtaiued,  though  there  is  not  the 
kail  doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  to  return  by  the  fame 
way  in  1779,  he  would  have  examined  every  pa':t  with 
his  ufual  accuracy.  On  departing  from  Nootka  Sound, 
oar  navigator  nrlt  fell  in  with  an  illand  in  N.  Lat.  {9. 
/jp.  E.  Long.  216.  ;3.  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
A'ay's  Ijhr/jd.  Several  others  were  difcovcred  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  ihip  came  to  an  anchor  in  an 
inlet  nam.d  by  the  Captain  Prince  !V'tll!a?n's  Sound. 
Here  he  had  an  opportauity  of  making  feveral  obferva- 
tions  on  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of 
the  country.  From  every  thing  relative  to  the  former, 
it  was  concluded,  that  the  iiiiabitantswere  of  the  fame 
race  with  the  Efquirai'ix  ur  Greealanders.  The  ani- 
mals  were  much  the  fame  with  thofe  met  with  at  Noot- 
ka, and  a  beautiful  Ikin  of  one  animal,  wliich  feemed  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  place,  ^vas  oft''-i-ed  for  falc.  '  Mr  An- 
derfon  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  fame 
to  which  Mr  Pennaat  has  given  the  name  of  the 
cafan  :narmot.  The  alccdo,  or  p;reat  king's  fi liter,  was 
found  here,  having  vcr/  tine  and  bright  colours.  The 
humming-bird  alio  came  frequently,  and  flew  about  the 
fnip  while  at  anchor  ;  though  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fuppo- 
fed  that  it  can  live  throughout  the  winter  on  account 
of  the  extreme  cold.  Tlie  water-fowl  were  in  confi- 
derablc  plenty  ;  and  there  is  a  fpecies  of  diver  which 
feemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place.  Almofl  the  only 
kinds  of  fifli  met  with  in  the  place  were  torlk  and  ha- 
libat.  The  trees  were  chiefly  the  Canadian  and  fpruce 
pine,  fomc  of  which  were  of  a  confiderable  height  and 
thicknefs.  The  Sound  is  judged  by  Captain  Cook  to 
occupy  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude  and  two  of 
longitude,  exclnfively  of  its  arms  and  branches,  which 
were  not  explored.  There  was  every  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  inhabitants  had  never  been  vifited  by  any  Eu- 
ropean veflel  before  ;  but  our  navigator  found  them  in 
poffelhon  not  only  of  iron  but  of  beads,  which  it  is 
probable  are  conveyed  to  them  acrofs  the  continent 
from  Hudfon's  Bay. 

Soon  after  leaving  Prince  William's  Sound,  otir  na- 
vigators fell  in  with  another  inlet,  which  it  was  ex- 
peeled  would  lead  either  to  the  northern  fea  or  to 
Hudfon's  or  BalHn's  bay  ;  but  upon  examination  it 
was  found  to  end  in  a  large  river.  This  was  tra- 
ced for  210  miles  from  the  month,  as  high  as  N. 
Lat.  6t.  ■2,0.  and  promifes  to  vie  with  the  moft  con- 
fiderable ones  already  known,  as  it  lies  open  by  means 
of  its  various  lirauches  to  a  very  confiderable  inland 
comaiunication.  As  no  name  was  given  by  our  com- 
mander to  this  river,  it  was  ordered  by  Lord  Sand- 
wich to  be  named  Cook's  Rhcr.  The  inhabitants 
feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  race  with  thofe  of  Prince 
William's  Sound  ;  and  like  them  Itad  glafs  beads  and 
knives,  they  v^ere  aifo  clothed  in  very  fine  furs  ;  fu  that 
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it  feemed  probable  that  a  valuable  fur-tr.tdc  nn'olit  be 
carried  on  from  that  country.  Several  attempts  have 
accordingly  been  made  from  the  Britilh  fet;k)nents  in 
the  Eatl  Indies  to  cfiablilh  a  trathc  of  that  kind  ;  but 
little  benefit  accrued  from  it  except  ;o  the  proprietors 
of  the  firll  velltl,  her  c:!rgo  having  greatly  lowered 
the  price  of  that  commodity  in  the  Chiiufc  n.arkel.  ii 
mull  be  obferved,  that  on  the  wctlern  fide  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  the  only  valuable  Ikins  i.iet  with  arc 
thofe  of  the  fea-otter  ;  thofe  of  the  other  animals,  clpc- 
cially  foxes  and  manias,  being  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
fuch  as  are  met  with  in  other  parts. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  noithward,  our  navigator 
now  fell  in  with  a  race  of  people  \\ho  had  evidently 
been  vifited  by  the  Ruffians,  and  iecined  to  have  adorn- 
ed from  them  fomc  improvements  in  dnfs,  &c.  In 
tlie  profcrutioii  of  this  part  of  their  voyage,  it  iipjicarcd 
that  they  had  been  providentially  conveyed  in  llic  d;irk 
through  a  pafllige  fo  daiigo-oiis,  that  our  commander 
would  not  have  ventured  upon  it  in  the  day  time. 
They  were  now  got  in  among  thofe  iflands  which  had 
lately  been  difcovcred  by  Captain  Becring  and  other 
Rulhan  navigators,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  an  har- 
bour of  Oonalaihka,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  55.  55.  E. 
Long.  19  ?.  30.  Here  it  vras  remarked,  that  the  inha- 
bitants had  as  yet  profited  very  little  by  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Ruffians  ;  fo  that  they  did  not  even 
drefs  the  fiffi  they  ufcd  for  their  food,  but  devoured 
them  quite  raw. 

From  Oonalafltka  onr  navigator  proceeded  again  to- 
wards the  continent,  which  he  continued  to  trace  as  far 
as  poffible  to  the  northward.  In  the  latitude  of  54.  4S. 
E.  Long.  195.  4f.  N.  Lat.  is  a  volcano  of  the  Ihape  of 
a  perfeft  cone,  having  the  crater  at  the  very  fuinmit. 
On  the  coalt  farther  to  the  north  the  foil  appears  very 
barren,  producing  neither  tree  nor  fhrub,  though  the 
lower  grounds  arc  not  deflitute  of  grals  and  fomc  other 
plants.  To  a  rocky  point  of  couiidcrable  height,  fi- 
tuated ill  K.  Lat.  58.  /)2.  E.  Long.  197.  56.  our  com- 
mander gave  the  name  o{  Capi^  N;ivnhnm. 

Here  Mr  Andcrfon,  the  (urgeon  of  the  Refohuioii, 
died  of  a  coniumption  nndcr  which  he  had  laboured  for 
more  than  twelve  months.  Soon  after  he  had  breathed 
his  lall,  land  being  fccn  at  a  diflance,  it  was  named  /It:- 
dcrfoii's  Ifland ;  and  on  the  9lh  of  Augult  the  fltip  an- 
chored under  a  point  of  the  continent,  which  he  na- 
med GliP^  Prir.ce  oj  IVuLs.  Tliis  is  remarkable  for  be- 
ing the  mofl  weflerly  point  of  the  Amrrican  continent 
hitherto  known.  It  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  65.  46.  E. 
Long.  191.  45.  It  is  only  39  miles  diflant  from  the 
eallern  coaft  of  Siberia  ;  ib  that  cur  commander  had 
the  pleafure  of  afcertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  two 
continents  to  each  other,  v;hich  had  only  been  imper- 
feflly  done  by  the  Rulhan  navigators.  Setting  f;iil 
from  this  point  next  day,  he  Accred  to  the  weft  and 
north,  when  he  foon  fell  in  with  the  country  of  ilie 
Tfchullki,  which  had  been  cxjiloicd  by  Becring  in 
1728.  Here  lie  had  an  oppoi-iiiiiiiy  of  (oriecting  M. 
SioE?hlin's  map,  who  had  placed  in  ihefc  fess  an  in:3- 
ginary  ifland,  on  which  he  bellowed  the  name  of  y/- 
lafchka.  Being  convinced  tliat  the  land  he  had  now 
reached  was  part  of  the  Afiaiic  continent,  our  com- 
mander direeTied  his  courfe  eaflwaul,  in  order  10  fall 
in  with  that  of  America;  and  on  ilic  17th  reached 
the  latitude  of  70.  33.  and  E.  Long.  197.  4r.  Fere 
3  G  tbey 
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they  ben;.in  to  perceive  tint  brightnefs  in  the  horizon 
called  by  mariners  the  bl'uik  of  tl-c  ice ;  and  in  70.  4r. 
they  had  got  quite  up  to  it,  lb  that  no  farther  pro- 
grcfb  could  be  made.  Next  day  they  made  a  ihilt  to 
get  as  far  as  70.  44  ;  bat  the  ice  was  now  as  compacl: 
as  a  wall,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Its 
furface  was  extremely  rugged,  and  farther  to  the 
northward  appeared  much  higher.  Its  furface  was 
covered  with  pools  of  water  ;  and  great  numbers  of 
fea-lioas  lay  upon  it,  whole  flelh  they  were  now  glad 
to  ufe  as  food.  Our  commander  continued  to  tra- 
verfe  the  Icy  Sea  till  the  29th  ;  but  the  obllruclions 
becoming  every  day  greater  and  greater,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  over  all  further  attempts  of 
finding  a  padage  to  Europe  for  that  year,  ilc  did 
not,  however,  omit  the  invclligation  of  the  Afiaiic  and 
American  coafts  until  he  liad  fully  afccrtaincd  ihe  ac- 
curacy of  Captain  Beering'  s  accounts  as  far  as  he  went, 
and  corrected  the  errors  of  M.  Stashlin.  Great  addi- 
tions were  thus  made  to  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  this  part  i^i  the  globe,  and  Mr  Coxe  ohferyes,  tliat 
"  it  rcflcfts  no  fmall  honour  upon  tlie  Britilh  name, 
that  their  greai  navigator  extended  his  difcovcries  much 
farther  in  one  expedition,  and  at  fo  great  a  diUance 
from  the  point  of  his  departure,  than  the  Ruffians  ac- 
complillied  in  a  long  fcrics  of  years,  and  in  parts  be- 
longing or  contiguous  to  their  own  empire." 

An  end  of  this  celebrated  navigator's  difcovcries, 
hov.'ever,  was  now  at  hand.  From  Beering's  flraits 
he  failed  for  Oonalaflika,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
2d  of  Oiftober,  and  llaid  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
repair  his  fliips.  While  the  carpenters  were  employed 
in  this  work,  one  third  of  the  people  had  permiilion 
to  go  on  Ihore  by  tarns,  in  order  to  gather  berries,  with 
which  the  idand  abounds,  and  which,  though  now 
beginning  to  decay,  were  of  grcalfervice,  in  conjimjtion 
with  the  fpruce-beer,  to  preferve  the  people  from  tlie 
fcurvy.  Such  a  quantity  of  filh  was  likewife  procured, 
as  not  only  ferved  to  fiipply  the  lliips  for  the  prefent,  but 
likewife  allowed  a.  great  number  to  be  carried  out  to  fea  ; 
fo  that  hence  a  confiderablc  faving  was  made  of  the  pro- 
vifions  of  the  Ihips,  which  was  an  article  of  very  confi- 
derablc confcquence.  On  the  eighth  of  the  month 
our  commander  received  a  very  fingular  prefent  from 
fome  perfons  unknown,  by  the  hands  of  an  Oonalafli- 
ka  man  named  Dernu/ioiiflyk.  It  confifted  of  a  rye- 
loaf,  or  rather  a  falmon  pye  in  the  form  of  a  loaf,  and 
highly  feafoned  with  pepper.  This  man  had  the  like 
prefent  for  Captain  Gierke,  and  each  of  them  was  ac- 
companied with  a  note  which  none  on  board  could 
underfland  :  a  few  bottles  of  rum,  with  fome  wine 
and  porter,  were  fent  in  exchange  ;  it  being  fup- 
pofed  that  fuch  a  prefent  would  be  more  acceptable 
than  any  other  thing  that  could  be  fpared.  Corporal  Le- 
diard  of  the  marines,  an  intelligent  man,  was  at  the 
fame  time  direftcd  to  accompany  Derramondik,  for  the 
purpofe  of  gaining  a  more  fatisfaiStory  account  of  the 
country.  On  the  tenth  of  the  month  he  returned  V/ith 
three  Rnffian  feamcn  or  furriers,  who,  with  feveral  o- 
thers,  refided  at  Egooclhac,  where  they  had  a  dwell- 
ing houfe,  fome  Ifore-houfes,  and  a  llonp  about  ^o  tons 
burden.  One  of  thefe  people  was  either  mafler  or 
mate  of  the  velTel,  and  all  of  them  were  very  fobcr 
and  decent  in  their  behaviour.     The  greateft  difficul- 


ty arofe  from  the  want  of  an  interpreter  ;  for  which 
rcalon  the  converfation  was  carried  on  by  ligns.  Mow- 
ever,  the  Captain  obtained  a  fight  of  two  lea- charts, 
both  of  whicii  he  was  allowed  to  copy.  One  of  them 
included  the  li^a  of  Pcnihinlk,  part  of  the  coafl  of 
Tartary  down  to  the  latitude  of  41"  ;  the  Kurile  If- 
lands,  and  ihe  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka.  The  other 
comprehended  ail  ^hc  difcovcries  that  had  been  made 
from  the  time  of  Capt^iin  Beering  to  the  year  1777  j 
but  thefe  were  found  to  be  very  trifling.  Indeed  our 
navigator  was  ailured  by  all  the  Ruffians  whom  he  had 
occafion  to  fee,  that  they  knew  of  no  other  illands 
than  thofe  laid  down  in  the  charts  juft  mentioned, 
and  that  none  of  them  had  ever  feen  any  part  of  the 
American  continent  excepting  what  lies  oppufite  10 
the  country  of  the  Tfchutfki.  With  regard  to  the  na- 
tives of  Oonaialhka,  they  are  to  appearance  tlie  n.oll 
inoffenfive  and  peaceable  people  in  the  world,  not  to 
be  in  a  Hate  of  civilization  ;  though  perhaps  this  may 
be  ow'ing  in  fome  meafure  10  the  connection  they  have 
long  had  with  the  Ruffians.  From  the  affinity  ob- 
ferved  between  the  language  of  the  Ll'quimaux,  Green- 
landers,  and  thofe  of  Norton's  Sound  in  N.  Lat.  6^.  55. 
there  is  great  rcafon  to  believe  that  all  thofe  nations 
are  of  tJic  fame  extraftion  ;  and  if  that  be  the  cafe, 
there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  a  communication 
by  fea  cxilts  between  the  caltern  and  wellern  lides  of 
the  American  continent ;  w"hich,  however,  may  very 
probably  be  fltut  up  by  ice  in  the  winter  time,  or  e- 
\en  for  the  moll  part  throughout  the  year. 

The  return  ol  Captain  Cook  to  the  Sandwich  If- 
lands,  with  the  Lincntable  catallrophe  that  cnfued, 
have  been  already  related  under  the  former  article.  W  e 
iliall  now  briefly  enumerate  the  confequcnces  of  his 
difcovcries  with  refpetl  to  the  advancement  of  fcience. 
Thefe  are  principally  his  having  overthrown  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  a  fouthcrn  continent  of  inuricufe  extent, 
ufually  fpoken  of  under  the  name  oiTerra  aujlralU  in- 
cognita; his  demonftration  of  the  imprafticability  of  a 
northern  palFage  cither  by  Alia  or  America  to  tlie 
Eafl;  Indies  ;  and  his  having  eflablilhcd  a  hire  method 
of  preferving  the  health  of  fcamen  through  thelong- 
efl  fea-voyages.  It  is  remarked  by  the  bifliop  of 
Carlille,  that  one  great  advantage  rcfulting  from  the 
late  furveys  of  the  globe,  is  the  refutation  of  fanciful 
theories  too  likely  to  give  birth  to  impraclicable  un- 
dertakings. The  ingenious  reveries  of  fpeculative 
philofophers  will  now  be  obliged  to  fubmit,  perhaps 
with  reludlancc,  to  the  fober  diefates  of  truth  and  ex- 
perience ;  nor  is  it  only  by  difconraging  hiture  unpro- 
fitable fearchcs  that  the  late  voyages  arc  likely  to  be 
of  fervice  to  mankind,  but  likewife  by  Iclfening  the 
dangers  and  diftrcll'es  formerly  experienced  in  thofe 
feas  which  are  within  the  aftual  line  of  commerce  and 
navigation. 

Th-e  interefls  of  fcience,  as  well  as  of  commerce, 
arS  highly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  our  illuftiious 
navigator.  Before  his  time  almoU  half  the  furface  of 
the  globe  was  involved  in  obfcurity  and  ctiniufior; :  but 
now  fuch  improvements  have  been  made,  tbatgei.gra- 
phy  has  affimied  a  new  face,  and  become  in  a  manner 
a  new  fcience;  having  attained  fuch  complcientfs  as 
to  leave  only  fome  lefs  important  parts  to  be  explored 
by  future  voyagers.     Other  fciences  befides  geography 
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have  been  aJvauccJ  at  the  Lnic  time.  Nautical  ailro- 
noniy,  which  was  in  its  inr'ancy  when  the  late  voyages 
were  tmdertaken,  is  now  brought  to  much  gi-eatcrpcr- 
'  fe;T;ion  ;  and,  during  Captain  Cook's  lail  expedition, 
]nauy  even  of  the  peuy  otilcers  could  take  the  diliance 
ot"the  moon  from  the  fun  or  from  a  liar,  the  molt  de- 
licate of  all  obfcrvations,  with  fiiilicient  accuracy  ;  and 
the  officers  of  fuperior  rank  would  have  been  alhamed  to 
have  it  thought  thjt  they  did  not  know  how  to  obferve 
for,  and  compute,  the  time  at  fca  ;  a  thing  before  hardly 
raeationcd  among  feamen.  It  mull,  however,  be  re- 
membered, that  a  great  part  of  the  merit  in  this  re- 
fpe<it  is  due  to  the  board  of  longitude.  In  confeqnence 
of  the  attention  of  that  board  to  the  important  objeft 
jiilt  mentioned,  liberal  rewards  have  been  given  to  ma- 
thematicians for  perfecling  the  lunar  tables  and  facili- 
tating calculations  ;  and  arlills  have  been  amply  en- 
couraged in  the  conflrudion  of  watches,  and  other  iu- 
flruments  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation, 
than  any  that  formerly  exilled. 

A  vail  addition  of  knowledge  has  been  gained  with 
refpefl  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides  ;  the  di- 
rection and  force  ot  the  currents  at  fca  ;  the  nature  of 
the  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  the  caufe  of  its  varia- 
tions. Natural  knowledge  has  been  increalcd  by  ex- 
periments on  the  efFee'ts  of  gravity  in  ditFercntand  very 
diltant  places  ;  and  from  Captain  Cook's  having  pene- 
trated fo  far  into  the  fouthern  regions,  it  is  now  afccr- 
tained,  that  the  phenomenon  uftially  called  the  aurora 
bcrealh,  is  not  peculiar  to  high  northern  latitudes,  but 
belongs  equally  to  all  cold  climates,  whether  north  or 
fouth. 

No  fcience,  however,  perhaps  Hands  more  indebted 
to  thefe  voyages  than  that  of  botany.  At  leafl  1200 
new  fpecies  of  plants  have  been  added  to  thofe  former- 
ly known  ;  and  every  other  department  of  natural 
hiflory  has  received  large  additions.  Befides  all  this, 
there  have  been  a  vafl  many  opportunities  of obferving 
human  nature  in  its  different  fituatious.  The  illands 
vifited  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  inhabited 
by  people,  who,  as  far  as  could  be  obferved,  have  con- 
tinued unmixed  with  any  different  tribe  lince  their  tirfl 
fcttlement.  Hence  a  variety  of  important  fafts  may 
be  colleflied  with  refpeft  to  the  attainments  and  defi- 
ciencies of  the  human  race  in  an  uncultivated  ftate,  and 
in  certain  periods  of  fociety.  Even  the  curiofities 
brought  from  the  newly  difcovered  illands,  and  which 
enrich  the  Britifli  mnfeum  and  the  late  Sir  Alhton  Le- 
ver's (now  Mr  Parkinfon's)  repolitory,  may  be  conli- 
dered  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  Britain,  and  af- 
fording no  fmall  fundofinltraclion  and  entertainment. 

There  are  few  inquires  more  geucrally  intereiling 
than  thofc  which  relate  to  the  migrations  of  the 
various  colonies  by  which  the  diflerent  parts  ot  the 
earth  have  been  peopled.  It  was  known  in  general, 
tliat  the  Afiatic  nation  called  the  Mnlayrin  poUcfTed  in 
former  times  much  the  greatell  trade  of  the  Indies, 
and  that  their  ihips  frequented  not  only  all  the  coafls 
ofAfia,  but  even  thofe  of  Africa  likewife,  and  parti- 
cularly the  larg:e  illand  of  Madagafcar  ;  but  that  from 
Madagafcar  to  the  Marquefas  and  Eafter  Ifland,  that 
is,  nearly  from  the  eaft  fide  of  Africa  till  we  approach 
tJie  weft  coalt  of  Auicrica,  a  fpace  including  almoJt 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  the  fame  nation 
of  the  oriental  world    Ihould  have  made    their  fettle- 
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nients,  and  founded  colonics  throughout  almrfl  every     Toole '« 
intermediate  llage  of  this  ininunfe  trad,  in  iliands  at   Difcove- 
amaziug  dillances  from  the  mother-continent,  isan  hi-  ^    [''■*^ 
Itorical  fail  that  before  Captain  Cook's  voyages  could 
not  be  known,  or  at  leafl  but  very  imperfcttly.     This 
is  proved,  not  only  by  a  finularity  of  manners  and  cu- 
flonis,  but   likewife  by  the  athnity  oflangi:agc;  and 
the  collections  of  words  which  have  been  made  from  all 
the    widely -dilFufcd  illands    and  countries   vifittd    by 
Captain  Cook,  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  earth 
was  at  firfl  peopled. 

Belidesthis,  information  has  been  derived  concern- 
ing another  family  of  the  earth  formerly  \'f:r'j  much 
unknown.  This  was  the  nation  of  the  Kfqaimaiix  or 
Greenlanders,  who  had  formerly  been  kntwn  tocxift 
only  on  the  north-eallern  part  oi  the  American  conti- 
nent, from  Captain  Cook's  accounts,  however,  itap- 
pears,  that  theie  people  now  inhabit  alfo  the  coaiis  and 
illands  on  the  well  iide  of  America  oppolite  to  Kanil- 
fchatka.  From  thefe  accounts  it  appears  alfo,  that  the 
people  we  fpeak  of  have  extended  their  migrations  to 
Norton  Sound,  Oonalaflika,  and  Prince  William's 
Sound;  that  is,  nearly  to  the  diftance  of  1500  leagues 
from  their  flations  in  Greenland  and  the  coafl  of  La- 
bradore.  Nor  docs  this  curious  fafl:  rell  merely  on  the 
evidence  ariling  from  the  limilitude  of  manners;  forit 
Hands  confirmed  by  a  table  of  words,  exhibiting  fuch 
an  affinity  of  language  as  mufl  remove  every  doubt  from 
the  mind  of  the  moll  fcrupulous  inquirer. 

From  the  full  confirmation  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
two  great  continents  of  Alia  and  America,  it  can  1,0 
longer  be  fuppofed  ridiculous  to  believe,  that  the  latter 
received  its  inliabitants  from  the  forjncr ;  and  by  the 
fadls  recently  difcovered,  a  degree  of  further  evidence 
is  added  to  thofe  which  might  formerly  be  derived  from 
nature  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Moiaic  ac- 
counts. It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  that  the  in- 
fpircd  writings  will  fland  the  tcfl  of  the  mofl  rigorous 
invefligation  ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  found,  that  true  philo- 
fophy  and  Divine  Revelation  can  militate  againll  each 
other.  The  rational  friends  of  religion  arc  lb  far  from 
dreading  the  fpirit  of  inquiry,  that  they  wifli  for  no- 
thing more  than  a  candid  and  imparlial  examination  of 
the  fubjed:,  according  to  all  the  lights  which  the  im- 
proved reafoii  and  enlarged  fcience  of  man  can  af- 
ford. 

Another  good  efFeft  of  the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook 
is,  that  they  have  excited  in  other  nations  a  zeal  for 
fimilar  undertakings.  By  order  of  tlie  French  govern- 
ment, Meffrs  de  la  Peyroufe  and  de  Langle  failed  from 
Bred  in  Augufl  1785,  in  the  frigates  BouiTole  and 
Aflroloobe,  on  an  enterprize,  thepurpofe  of  v.hich  was 
to  improve  geography,  allrouomy,  natural  hiflory,  and 
philofophy,  and  to  coll  eft  an  account  of  the  culloms 
and  manners  of  diflerent  nations.  For  the  more  ef- 
fectual profecution  of  the  defign,  feveral  gentlemen 
were  appointed  to  go  out  upon  the  voyage,  who  were 
known  to  excel  in  different  kinds  of  literature.  The 
officers  of  the  Bouflble  were  men  of  the  belt  informa- 
tion and  firmcft  refohition  ;  and  the  crew  contai?icd  a 
number  of  artificers  in  various  branches  of  mechanics. 
Marine  watches,  &c.  were  provide<l,  and  M,  Dagelct 
the  aflronomer  was  particularly  directed  to  make  ob- 
fcrvations with  M.  Condamine's  invariable  pendulum, 
3  G  2  to 
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Cooi'i     lu  c!e;ci-mi;icthc  diiFcrcnccs  in  grav'uy,  and  10  alcer- 
Dii'cove-    tain  the  true  pioponioii  of  the  cqaalorial  to  the  polar 
'■''•■s-        diarac;cr  of  the  cartli.     It  has  likcwife  l.etn  made  cvi- 
"       '  ilcut,   that  notwithilanding  all  that  has  been  done   by- 

Captain  Cook,  there  is  Hill  room  lor  a  farther  invtf- 
li'ration  of  tile  ^tography  of  the  northern  pans  of  the 
world.  The  object  accordingly  was  taken  up  by  the 
Emprefs  of  Uiulia,  who  comuiitted  the  care  of  the 
cutcrpi  ilc  to  Captain  Billings  an  Engliflinian  in  her 
riajelty's  fervice.  We  fliall  only  make  one  obferva- 
tion  more  concerning  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  voyag,cs  of  Captain  Cook,  and  that  is  relative  to 
the  fettlement  in  Botany  Bay.  Whaicver  n.ay  be 
fuppofed  CO  accrue  to  the  nation  itfelf  from  this  feilie- 
ment,  it  mud  undoubtedly  give  the  liighcft  fatisfadion 
to  every  friend  10  humanity  to  be  informed,  that  thus 
a  number  of  unhsppy  wretches  v/ill  be  eff'cclually  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  iheir  former  fcenes  of  temp- 
tation and  gailt,  which  may  open  to  them  the  means 
of  indullrioiis  fubliflence  and  moral  reformation.  If 
the  fettlement  be  conducted  with  wildom  and  prudence, 
indeed  it  is  hard  to  Uy  what  benciicial  confeqnences 
may  be  derived  from  it,  or  to  what  lieight  it  may  a- 
rife.  Piome,  the  greateil  empire  the  world  ever  faw, 
proceeded  from  an  origin  li:tle,  if  at  ail,  fuperior  to 
Botany  Bay.  For  an  account  of  this  fettlement  fee 
the  article  Nciv-ffol.L-iKD. 

One  oihcr  objeft  remains  only  farther  to  be  conl'i- 
dered  with  regard  to  thefe  voyages,  and  that  is  the  ad- 
vantages which  may  refult  from  them  to  the  difcovered 
people.  Heie,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
fettle  matterswith  precilion.  From  the  preceding  ac- 
counts, it  muff  be  evident  that  the  intentions  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  were  in  the  higheft:  degree  benevolent  ;  and 
if  at  anytime  the  people  were  the  fuifcrers,  it  mull 
have  been  through  their  own  fault.  In  one  inllance 
indeed  it  nn-Tht  be  otherwife,  and  that  is  with  rcfpeft 
to  the  v^cnercaldifeafe.  Theevidcnce.in  this  cafe  cannot 
be  altogether  fatisfadory.  Mr  tiamwell,  whofucceeded 
Mr  Anderfon  as  furgeon  of  the  Refolution,  has  endea- 
voured to  fliow,  that  the  natives  of  the  lately  explored 
parts  of  the  world,  and  cfpecially  of  the  Sandwich 
idands,  were  not  injured  by  the  Englilh  ;  audit  was 
the  co;:flant  care  and  folicitude  of  Captain  Cook  to 
prevent  any  infedion  from  being  communicated  to  the 
people  where  he  came.  But  whether  he  was  univer- 
fally  fuccefsful  in  this  rcfpcd  or  not,  it  is  evident  that 
the  hie  voyages  were  undertaken  uith  a  view  exceed- 
ingly difl'crtni  from  thofeof  former  times.  The  horrid 
cruelties  oftheSpanirn  conquerors  of  America  cannot  be 
remembered  without  concern  for  the  caufe  of  religion 
and  human  nature  ;  but  tonudertake  expeditions  with  a 
defignofcivilizing  the  world,  and  meliorating  its  condi- 
tion, is  certainly  a  noble  objecT:.  From  the  long  continu- 
ed intcrcourfe  betwixt  Britain  and  the  South  Sea 
!  lands,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  th.t  Ibme  degree  of 
knowledo-e  mud  already  have  been  coinmunicated  to 
ihem.  Their  Hock  of  ideas  mull  naturally  be  cnlar- 
3-ed  by  the  number  of  uncommon  obfervaiions  which 
have  been  prefented  to  them,  and  new  miatcrials 
lurninied  fur  the  cxercife  of  their  rational  facuhies. 
A  confidcrablc  addition  mnfl  be  made  to  their  im- 
mediate comfort  a  id  enjoyment  by  the  inirodudion 
of  ufcful  animals  and  vegetaliles  ;  and  if  the  only  be- 
nefit they  liiould  ever  receive  from  Britain  lliould  be 


the  having  obtained  friih  means  of  fubfiflence,  this  of    CooVt 
itftlf   mull    be   coiilidcred   as  a  valuable  acquifuicn.  Difcove- 
Greater  coniequenccs,  licvvevcr,  may  loeu  be  txpcded.  .  ""• 
1  he  connexion  foimcd  with  thefe  people  may  t,e  con- 
fidcrcdas  thcfirft  Uep  iowaii.'.s  their  niiprovenieiit;  and 
thus  the  bieliings  of  civilization  may  be  Iprtad  among 
the  various  iril.ts  of  Indians  in    the   Pacific  Ocean, 
which  in  time  may  prepare  them  for  holding   an   lic- 
nriurable  place  amoi,g  the  nations  of  the  earth.  j^^ 

As  a  lupplcment  to  this  account  of  the  difcoverics  Account 
made  by  Captain  Cook  himfelf,  we  Ihall  here  fubjoin  Captain 
a  narrative  of  tlie  fubfequcnt  part  of   the   voyage  Ly  Gierke's 
Captains  Clerk,  &c.  until  the  return  of  the  Ihips  10  ^''^'^S"-'- 
England.     At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  death,  the 
great  point  of  a  nonh-wcR  palfage  remained  in  fome 
mcafure  to  be  ftill    determined  :  lor  though,     by  the 
event  of  the  former  attenipr,  it  had   been  rendered 
highly  improbable  that  they  Ihould  fuccted  in  this,  it 
was  itill  refolved  to  try  whether  or  not,  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year,  the  ice  might  not  be  more  open       jq, 
than  they  had  hitherto  found  it.     The  firll  objcd  that  Method 
naturally  occured,  however,  was  the  recovery  of  C  ap-  taken  fc 
tain  Cook's  body  ;  for  which  I\'r  King  was  of  opinion  ^^^  >■"' 
that  fome  vigorous  meafure  ought  inllantly  to  be  pur-  '^'^^'  . 
fued.     His  motives  for  this,  belidcs  the  pcrfonal    re- ^^^J^j^^" 
gard  he  had  for  the  Captain,  were  to  abate  the   con- tody, 
tidence  whith  mull  be  luppofcd  to  enfue  on    the  part 
of  the  natives,  which  would  probably  incline  them  to 
dangerous  attenip;s  ;  and  this  the  more  particularly, 
as  they  had  hitherto  difcovered  m.uch  Itfs  fear  of  the 
fire-arms  than  other  favagc  nations  were  accullomcd  to 
do.     Mr  Samwcll  alfo  takes  notice  of  the  intrepidity 
of  the  nativesin  this  rcfpeft  ;  but  akribcs  it,  in  the  firit 
inllance,  to  ignorance  of  their  cfleds  ;  and  in  the  next, 
to  a  notion,  that  as  the  cfFtfts  of  thefe  arms  were  occafi- 
oned  by  fire,  they  might  be  counteracled  by  water.  For 
t  his  purpofe  they  dipped  1  heir  war  mats  in  water;  bu  t  find- 
ing thcnifclves  equally  vulnerable  afttr  this  method  had 
been  pnrfned,   they  became  more  tim.id  and  cautious. 

As  matters  Hood  at  prefeiit,  there  was  even  reafon  to 
dread  the  confcqucnces  of  a  general  attack  upon  the 
(hips  ;  and  therefore  Mr  King  was  (he  more  confirmed 
in  his  opinion  of  the  neceflily  of  doing  fomerhing  to 
convince  them  of  the  prowcfs  of  their  adverfaries.  In 
thefe  apprehenfions  he  was  feconded  by  the  opinion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  on  board  ;  and  nothing 
feemed  more  likely  to  encourage  the  illandcrs  to  make 
the  attempt  than  an  appearance  of  being  inclined  to 
an  accommodation,  which  they  wovdd  certainly  attri- 
bute to  wcaknefs  or  fear.  Captain  Clerkc,  however, 
and  thofe  who  were  in  favour  of  conciliatory  meafurcs, 
urged,  that  the  mifchicf  was  already  irreparable;  that 
the  natives,  by  reafon  of  iheir  former  fricndlhip,  had 
aflrong  claim  to  ihe  regard  of  the  Englilh  ;  and  that 
the  more  particularly,  as  the  late  calamitous  accident 
did  not  appear  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  any  preme- 
ditated deiign  :  thcyurgcd  alfoihe  ignorancecf  iheking 
concerning  the  thet";,  and  the  niillake  of  the  illandcrs 
who  had  armed  tbemfelvcsonafuppolition  that  fome  at» 
tempt  would  be  made  to  carry  off  the  king.  To  all  this 
was  added,  that  the  lliips  v.'ercin  v.  ant  of  iefrtll:mcnts, 
particularly  water  ;  that  iheRefohition'sforemaflMoi'ld 
require  fevenor  eight  days  before  it  could  be  properly 
repaired;  and  as  the  fpring  was  fafl  advancing,  the 
fpcedy  profecu'.ioii  of  the  voyage  to  the  northward 
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oiijjht  now  to  be  the  oaly  objedt ;  tli.it  a  vituiitlivc  cun- 
teit  with  the  natives  might  not  only  jiiltify  an  imputa- 
tion otncedkls  cruelty,  oat  would  occalion  great  de- 
lay in  the  equipment  ot  the  ihips. 

In  conrcjuence  of  ihe  prevalence  of  thefe  fentinients 
lenient  mealures  were  aJopted,  though  tne  behaviour 
of  the  natives  continued  to  be  very  infolent.  A  great 
body  ilill  kept  policdiou  of  ihe  ihore  ;  many  of  whom 
came  ofl'in  their  canoes  within  pillol-Hiot  of  the  Ihips, 
and  provoking  the  people  by  every  kind  of  infult  and 
defiance.  A  train  of  negociation^  for  Captain  Cook's 
body  took  place  ;  in  which  the  natives  Ihowed  the  niofl 
holf  ile  and  treacherous  dilpolition,  and,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  had  cut  the  delh  from  the  bones  and  burnt 
it.  A  piece  of  about  ten  pounds  weight  was  brought 
by  two  naiivesat  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  who  give 
information  that  the  rell  had  been  burnt,  and  that  the 
bones  were  in  the  pollellion  of  the  king  and  fome  of  the 
principal  chiefs.  Information  was  given,  at  the  fame 
Ume,  that  the  chiefs  were  very  deilrous  of  war  in  or- 
der to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  pacific  plan  had  aiifwered 
no  good  purpofe.  No  fatisfadory  aufwer  had  been 
given  to  the  demands  made  of  the  bodies  of  the  (lain  ; 
nor  was  any  progrefs  made  in  the  great  work  intended, 
viz,  a  reconciliation  with  the  natives  ;  they  Itill  re- 
mained on  Ihore  in  an  hoftile  poflure,  as  if  determined 
to  oppofe  any  endeavours  that  might  be  made  by  the 
people  to  laud  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  a  landing 
v/as  become  abfolutely  necelTary,  in  order  to  complete 
the  Hock  of  water.  Had  this  fpiriilefs  condudt  been 
perfifted  in,  there  is  not  the  lead  doubt  that  neither 
this  purpofe  nor  any  other  could  have  been  eft'eAed. 
The  inlolence  of  the  natives  became  everv  day  greater 
and  greater  ;  iufomuch  that  one  of  them  had  the  au- 
dacity to  come  within  mufl:ct-lIiot  of  the  Refolntion, 
s.ad,  after  throwiug  feveral  llones,  waved  Captain 
Cook's  hat  over  his  head,  while  his  countrymen  on 
llnre  were  exalting  and  encouraging  his  audacity.  By 
this  infult  the  people  were  fo  highly  enraged,  that, 
coming  on  the  quarter-deck  in  a  body,  they  begged 
that  they  might  no  longer  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
fuch  reiterated  provocation,  but  might  be  alloM'ed  to 
make  ufe  of  the  tirfl  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
death  of  their  Captain.  The  necelfuy  of  more  vi- 
gorous meafures,  therefore,  being  now  apparent,  a 
few  difcharges  of  the  great  guns,  with  the  burning  of 
a  village  and  ibme  other  aCfs  of  feverity,  at  lall  pro- 
duced the  mangled  remains  of  Captain  Cook.  They 
were  wrapped  up  in  a  bundle,  in  whicli  were  found 
both  his  hands  entire,  which  were  eafily  known  by  a 
fear  in  oue  of  them  dividing  the  fore-fiagcr  from  the 
thumb  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  A- 
long  with  thefe  was  the  fkuU,  but  with  the  fcalp  fepa- 
rated  from  it,  and  the  bones  of  the  face  wanting;  the 
fcalp,  with  the  ears  adhering  to  it,  and  the  hair  cut 
fliort  ;  the  bones  of  both  the  arms,  with  the  fkin  of 
the  fore-arms  hanging  to  them  ;  the  bones  of  the  thighs 
and  legs  joined  together,  but  witliout  the  feet.  The 
ligaments  of  the  joints  were  obt'crved  to  be  er.iire  ;  the 
whole  Ihowing  evi.lcnt  marks  of  h'.viag  been  in  the 
fire,  except  the  hands,  which  had  the  fiefn  remaining 
upon  theui,  and  were  cut  in  feveral  places  aiid  cram- 
med wiih  fait,  nio.1  probably  fir  the  purpofe  of  prc- 
fcrvingthem.     The  fkiill  was  not  fraflured  ;  but  the 


fcalp  had  a  Cut  in  the  back  pan  of  it.  Tlie  lower  jaw 
and  feet  were  wanting,  ha\ing  bccii  fciztd  by  .jlicr- 
cnt  chiefs. 

Having  accomplillicd  the  purpofcs  of  their  Aay  in 
this  place,  Captain  Clcrke  let  lail  from  Karakakooa'bay 
in  O- why- lice  towards  Mowcc,  with  a  dciigu  to  explore 
the  coall  of  that  illand  more  fully  thiiii  had  been  cone, 
but  were  unable  to  accompliih  their  purpofe:  licr  in- 
deed was  it  ill  their  power  to  ac;ompl;lh  any  difcovcry 
of confequcncc  among  thefe  illands.  'Ihe  only  intel- 
ligence worth  mentioning  which  they  v\  ere  able  to  pro- 
cure was,  that  wars  had  tiifued  about  the  property  of 
the  goats  which  were  left  by  Captain  Cook  on  the 
illand  of  Oneehow,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  that  during  the  contelf  all  thefe  poor  animals,  who 
had  already  begun  to  multiply,  were  deftroyed  ;  fo 
that  the  benevolent  aitcmpts  of  our  illuilrious  iiavin^a- 
tor  in  favour  of  thefe  iilanders  had  proved  abortive. 

On  quitting  the  illand  of  Oneehow  our  navigutors 
fet  fail  for  another  named  Modoopapappa,  wliicii  they 
were  alllircd  by  the  natives  lay  within  five  hours  fail- 
ing of  Tahoora,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oneehow.  In  this  they  proved  unfuccefsfu!  ;  on 
which  it  was  determined  to  ifcerfor  thecoafl  of  Kamt- 
fchatka.  In  the  palHige  thither  they  arrived  at  that 
place  where  de  Gamais  faid  to  havcdifcovercd  a  great 
extent  of  land  ;  but  of  this  they  could  difcover  no  ap- 
pearance. TJiis  imaginary  continent  is  faid  to  have 
been  difcovered  by  a  navigator  called  Joh/i  de  Cama, 
but  who  feems  alfo  to  have  been  imaginary,  as  no  per- 
fon  can  find  out  cither  the  country  where  lie  lived  or 
the  time  when  he  made  the  difcovery.  We  are  in- 
formed by  MuUer,  that  the  firlf  account  of  it  was  pub- 
liihedby  Texeira  in  a  chart  in  1649,  ^^  ho  places  it  be- 
tween the  latitude  of  44  and  45  degrees,  and  about 
160°  E.  Long,  and  calls  it  "  land  fecn  by  John  dc 
Gama,  in  a  voyage  from  China  to  New  Spain."  By 
the  French  geographers  it  is  removed  five  degrees  far- 
ther to  the  caft.  When  they  arrived  at  Kamifchatka 
they  were  cntei  tained  in  the  mcll  hofpitable  maraicr, 
and  furnilhcd  with  every  thing  that  could  be  procured 
in  that  defart  and  barren  region.  "  In  this  wretched 
extremity  of  the  earth  (fays  the  narrator  of  the  voy- 
age), beyond  conception  barbarov.s  and  inhofpitable, 
out  of  the  reach  of  civilization,  bound  and  barrica- 
doed  with  ice,  and  covered  with  fummer  fnow,  we  ex- 
perienced the  tenderell  feelings  of  humanity,  joined  to 
a  noblenefs  of  mind  and  elevaiio;i  of  feniiment  v.hich 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  clime  or  nation."  F'roin 
Major  Behni,  in  particular  they  received  fo  msny  and 
fo  great  obligations,  that  an  haudfome  acknow'edo-e» 
ment  was  ir.ade  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  as  has  betii 
already  obfcrvcd.  Even  the  failors  were  fo  f.  rue  k  w  ith 
his  gratitude,  that  they  voluntarily  requeued  that  their 
allowance  cf  grog  might  be  wiih-held,  in  order  to 
compliment  the  garrifon  of  Kolchcrct/k  wiih  the  fpi- 
rits  ;  faying,  tliat  they  knew  brandy  was  extremely 
fcarce  in  that  country,  the  foldicrs  on  fliore  liavinsT  of- 
fered foiir  roi\bles  a  bottle  f c  r  if.  The  officers,  how- 
ever, would  not  allow  them  to  (iiffer  by  ihcir  gencro- 
iity  in  this  iudcment  country  and  feafon  of  the  year 
(the  ir.omh  of  March  nor  being  yet  (xpircd)  ;  but, 
in  room  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  brandy  v.hich  Major 
Behm  confenied  to  accept,  fubflicuicd  an  eqvial  qi-.an- 
tity  of  rum. 

It 
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It  is  wonh  oliferving,  that  the  kmdnefs  wuh  which 
the  emprtls  had  ordered  the  Britilh  navii!;atorb  to  be 
treated  in  this  part  of  her  dominions  weie  amply  re- 
warded, even  with  no  lefs  ilian  the  addition  ot  a  new 
kingdom  to  the  Rnllian  empire,  wliich  liitherto  her 
arms  had  not  been  able  to  iubdne.  Among  the  north- 
ern Afiatics  none  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence except  the  Tl'chutlki,  who  inJiabit  the 
north-eaftern  extremity  of  the  continent.  No  attempt 
to  fnbdne  thefe  people  had  been  made  lince  the  year 
1750,  when  the  Ruffian  forces  had  at  laft  been  obliged 
to  retreat,  after  having  loft  their  commanding  otiicer. 
Theliullians  afterwards  removed  their  frontier  fort refs 
from  the  river  Anadyr  to  the  Ingiga,  wliich  rnns  in- 
to the  northern  extremity  of  the  lea  of  Okoiik,  and 
gives  its  name  to  a  gnlf  to  the  weft  of  tlic  fca  of  Pen- 
Ihinfk.  On  the  day  that  Captains  Gierke  and  Gore 
arrived  at  Bolcharetik,  Major  Behni  received  difpatches 
from  this  fort,  acquainting  him  that  a  party  of  the 
TfchiUiki  had  been  therewith  voluntary  oilers  of  friend- 
lliip  and  a  tribute.  That  on  afking  the  reafon  offuch 
an  unexpected  alteration  in  their  fentiments  they  had 
acquainted  his  people,  that  two  large  Ruffians  boats 
had  vilited  them  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding 
funimer  ;  that  they  had  been  ihown  the  greaiell  kind- 
nefs  by  the  people  who  were  in  them,  and  had  entered 
into  a  league  of  amity  with  them  ;  and  that,  in  conic- 
quenceof  tills,  they  came  to  the  Ruffian  fort  in  order  to 
fettle  a  treaty  upon  terms  agreeable  to  both  nations. 
This  incident  had  occafioned  much  fpeculation,  and 
could  never  have  been  underftood  without  the  allift- 
ance  of  thofe  who  were  nowprefent  ;  the  \zrgc  Raf- 
i'laiiboati  having  been  in  truth  noother  than  thcRefolu- 
tion  and  Difcovery,  under  Captains  Cook  and  Gierke. 

AbLiut  the  ntiddle  of  May  the  (how  began  to  melt 
very  fall  in  this  unhofpitable  region,  anil  the  (liips  be- 
ing nowon  their  paffiigc  northward,  met  with  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  fupplying  thenifclves  with  filh. 
The  beach  was  cleared  of  ice  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  ;  from  which  time  vaft  quantities  came  in  from 
everv  quarter.  Major  Behmhad  ordered  all  the  Kamt- 
fchadales  10  employ  ihemfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Englifli  Ihips  ;  fo  that  often  they  found  it  impoffible 
to  lake  on  board  the  quantities  that  were  fent.  Tliey 
chierty  confiftcd  of  herrings,  trout,  fiat  fiffi,  and  cod. 
Thefe  filh  were  here  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  once 
the  people  of  the  Difcovery  furrounded  fuch  an  ama- 
zing quantity  with  the  feine,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  throw  out  a  very  confiderable  number,  left  the  net 
Ihould  have  been  broken  to  pieces ;  and  tlie  cargo  was 
Hill  fo  abundant,  that,  belidcs  having  a  ftock  for  im- 
mediate ufe,  they  filled  as  many  calks  as  they  could 
conveniently  (pare  for  faking;  and  after  fending  on 
board  the  Refoluiion  a  tolerable  quaniity  for  the 
fame  p  irpofe,  they  left  behind  feveral  bulhels  upon  the 
beach 

While  they  remained  in  this  country  an  opportu- 
nitv  offered  of  obferviug  the  pernicious  effeifls  of  fpi- 
ritudus  liquors  in  producing  the  fea-fcurvy.  All  the 
Ruffian  fohliers  were  in  a  greater  or  lelfcr  degree  af- 
flic-fed  will)  that  difordcr,  fome  of  them  being  in  the 
lail  llage  of  it  •-  and  it  was  particularly  obferved  that  a 
ferjeant,  with  wiiom  the  people  had  kept  up  a  moft 
friendly  iutcrcourfe,  had,  in  the  conrfe  of  a  jeiu  diiys, 
brought  upon  himlclf    the  moft    alarming    fcorbutic 


fymptoms,  by  drinking  too  freely  of  the  liquors  with 
which  he  had  been  prelcntedby  the  Knglilh.  Captain 
Clerke  foon  relieved  them,  by  pmting  them  under  the 
care  of  thei'urgeons  of  the  Ihips,  and  fupplying  them 
with  lour-krout  and  malt  ior  fweet  wort.  In  confe- 
quencc  of  this  a  furpriling  alteration  was  foon  obferved 
in  the  figures  of  moll  ol  them  ,  and  their  fpecdy  re- 
covery was  principally  attributed  to  the  fweet  wort. 

On  the  lath  of  June  they  began  to  proceed  north- 
ward along  the  coaft  of  Kamifchatka,  and  three  days 
after  had  an  opportunity  of  oblerviiig  an  eruption  of 
one  of  the  volcanoes  of  that  pcninfula.  On  the  15th, 
before  day  light,  they  were  furprifed  with  a  rumbling 
nolle  like  diltaiu  thunder  ;  and  when  the  day  appear- 
ed, found  the  decks  and  lidcsof  the  Ihips  covered  near 
an  inch  thick  with  fine  dull  like  emery.  The  air  was 
at  the  fame  time  loaded  and  obfcurcd  with  this  lub- 
ftancc  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano  it- 
fclf,  it  was  fo  thick  that  the  body  of  the  hill  could  not 
be  difeovercd.  The  explolions  became  more  loud  at 
12  o'clock  and  during  the  afternoon,  being  fuccced- 
ed  by  fliowers  of  cinders,  generallyof  the  fize  of  peafe, 
though  ibme  were  as  large  as  hazzle-nuts.  Along 
with  thefe  there  alio  fell  fome  fniall  ftones  which 
had  undergone  no  alteration  from  the  action  of  the 
fire.  In  the  evening  there  were  dreadful  claps  of  thun- 
der with  bright  fialhes  of  liglitning,  which,  with  the 
darknefs  of  the  fky,  and  the  fulphureous  fmell  of  the 
air,  produced  a  moft  awful  and  tremendous  effect. 
The  ihips  were  at  this  time  about  24  miles  diflant 
from  the  volcano;  and  it  appeared  that  the  volcanic 
fliower  had  been  carried  to  a  ftill  greater  diftance,  as 
they  next  day  found  the  bottom  of  the  fea  to  confift 
of  inch  fmall  ftones  as  had  fallen  upon  the  decks  of  the 
ihips.  The  mountain  was  ftill  obferved  to  be  in  a  ftate 
of  eruption  on  the  jSth. 

For  fome  time  Captain  Clerke  kept  the  coaft  of 
Kamtkliatka  in  view,  with  a  defign  to  make  an  accu- 
rate furvcy  of  it ;  but  in  this  he  was  difappoinied  by 
foggy  and  fqually  weather  ;  however,  he  determined 
the  pohtion  of  fome  remarkable  promontories,  and  at 
laft  finding  the  feafon  too  far  advanced  to  accomplifli 
his  defign,  let  fail  for  Beering's  Straits,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  afccrtain  the  luuation  ot  the  projefting  points 
of  the  coaft. 

On  the  3d  of  July  our  navigators  came  in  fight  of 
the  illand  of  St  Lawrence,  and  another  which  was 
fuppofed  to  lie  between  it  and  Anderfon's  illand.  The 
latter  being  entirely  unknown  to  Captain  Clerke,  he 
was  inclined  to  have  approached  it,  but  was  unable  to 
effee^  his  purpofe.  All  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as  the  coaft 
of  the  Tfchutfki  on  the  continent,  were  covered  with 
fnow,  and  had  a  difnial  appearance. 

In  the  preceding  year  Captain  Cook  had  determined 
the  fiiuation  of  the  Illands  of  St  Diomede  to  be  in  650 
48'  latitude  ;  but  now  being  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to  re- 
concile this  with  the  pofition  of  the  continent,  ihey 
ftood  for  fome  time  over  to  the  latter,  till  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  the  former  obiervations.  At 
this  time  ihey  approached  v.ithin  two  or  three  leagues 
of  the  eaftern  cape  of  Afia,  which  is  an  elevated 
round  head  of  land  extending  about  five  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  forms  a  pcninfiila  connected 
with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  illhmus  of  low 
land.     It  has  a  bold  lliore,  and  three  lofty  detached 
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fpiral  rocks  are  feen  oif  its  northern  part.  It  was  Rill 
enconipaired  with  ice,  and  is  covered  witii  fnow.  Here 
they  fotmd  a  llrong  current  letting  to  the  northward, 
which  at  noon  had  occalioncd  an  error  in  the  conipu- 
tatioii  of  the  latitude  of  no  lefs  than  20  miles.     A  li- 


time  he  propofcd  to  employ  iu  furveying  the  bay  of     Cook'* 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  coafl  litiiaicd  to  the  fouthwarJ    Difcovc- 
of  it ;  as  it  muft  be  a  great  fatisfaftion  10  have  an  ^    '""•^'     . 
harbour  fo  near  in  cafe  of  the  lliips  receiving  any  da- 
mage from   the  ice  ;  and  the  Captain  was  alio  dchrous 
milar  etfect  had  been  obfervtd  the  preceding  year  in     of  paying  another  vifit  to  the  Tfchutfl^i,  efpccially  in 
paifing  this  Itrait.     On  ftcering  to  tlie  noriii-eall  the     coufcquence  of  the  accomus  of  them    that  had   been 
weather  cleared  up,   fo  that   they  had  a  view  of  the     given  by  Major  Bchui.     In  this  navigation  they  killed 
eaftern  cape  of  Alia,  Cape  Prince  of  AValcs  on  the     feveral  fca-horles,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  obfer-       ,j^ 
weftcrn  coall  of  America,  with  a  remarkable  peaked     ving  the  ibxngth  of  parental  affection  in  thofe  iiion-  Rcmarl:- 
hill  on  the  latter,  and  the  two  illands  of  St  Diomede     ftrous  animals.     On  the  approach  of  the  Loais  towards  al.xaffec- 

the  ice,  all  of  them  took  their  young  ones  under  their  '■<""■  of  the 
fins,  and  attempted  to  make  their  tl'cajie  w  ith  them  into  '''•■='■  liorf" 
the  fea.     Some,  whofc  cubs  were  killed  or  wounded,  \T'^-^'^  * 


lying  between  them.  Here  they  met  with  great  num- 
bers of  very  fmall  hawks,  hiving  a  comprell'cd  bill  ra- 
ther large  in  proportion  to  the  body  ;  the  colour  dark 
brown,  or  rather  black,  the  hreall  whitilh,  aud  towards 
the  abdomen  of  a  redJilh  hue. 


and  left  floating  upon  the  furface  of  ilie  water,  rofe 
again,  and  carried  them  down,  fonietin-.ts  jull  as  they 
On  the  6th  of  July  at  12  o'clock,   the  ihips  were  in     were  on  the  point  of  being  taken  into  the  boat  ;   and 
N.  Lat.  67.  o.   E.  Long.  191.  6.  when  haviiig  already     could  be  traced  bearing  thciii  to  a  conliilerable  diltanec 


young. 


palled  many  large  pieces  of  ice,  and  obferved  that  in 
feveral  places  it  adhered  to  the  continent  of  Alia,  they 
were  fuddcnly  flopped  about  three  in  the  afternoon  by 
an  extenfive  body,  which  llretched  towards  the  welt. 
By  this  their  hopes  of  reaching  any  higher  latitude 
than  what  had  been  attained  lall  year  were  confiderably 
diminilhed  ;  bat  finding  the  courfe  obflrufled  on  the 
Aliatic  lldc,  they  proceeded  to  the  north-eailward,  in 
order  to  explore  thecontinent  of  America,  between  the 


through  the  water,  wliich  was  llained  with  their 
blood.  They  were  afterwarils  obitrved  bringing  them 
at  intervals  above  the  furface,  and  again  plunging  un- 
der its  furface  with  an  horrid  bellowing  ;  and  one  fe- 
male, whofe  young  one  had  been  killed  and  taken  on 
boai'd,  became  fo  furious,  that  flie  flruck  her  tulks 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cutler.  j,(j 

Our  navigators  ftill  found  thcmfelves  difappoinied  in  The  (liipj 
their  attempts.  On  approaching  the  coaft  of  the  finallyflop- 
latitude  of  63°  and  69O;  which  had  lall  year  been  found  Tfchutlki  they  met  with  a  large  and  compaft  body  of  F^''^  I'i' '"^• 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather  :  but  ice,  extending  to  the  nonh-eail,  fouth-well,  and  fouih- 
in  this  alfo  they  were  partly  difappointed  ;  for  on  the  call,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  io  that  they  were 
7th,  about  fix  in  the  morning,  they  met  with  another  again  obliged  to  fail  back  to  the  northward.  L'ere  al- 
large  body  of  ice  llrctching  from  north-well  to  fouth-  fo  their  courfe  was  foon  flopped;  for,  on  the  I5ih, 
call;  but  not  long  afterwards,  the  horizon  becoming  being  in  N.  Lat.  69.  57.  and  about  the  middle  of 'the 
clear,  they  had  a  view  of  the  American  coall  at  tlie  channel  between  the  two  continents,  they  once  more 
diilance  of  about  ten  leagues,  extending  from  north-  fell  in  with  a  compafl  body  of  ice,  of  which  they 
call  by  eaft  to  earl,  and  lying  between  N.  Lat.  68"  could  perceive  no  limit.  Captain  Gierke  therefore  de- 
and  68°  20'.  As  the  ice  was  not  very  high,  the  view  terniined  to  make  a  final  atiempt  on  the  coafl  of  A- 
extended  a  great  way  over  it,  fo  that  they  coidd  per-  mcrica,  the  palTage  northward  having  been  found 
ceive  it  exhibiting  a  compact  folid  furface,  and  appa-  lafl  year  pradiicable  much  farther  on  that  than  the  A- 
rently  adhering  to  the  land.  Soon  after  the  weather  fiatic  fide.  Thus  they  attained  tlic  latitude  of  70.  8. 
became  hazy,  fo  that  they  lotl  fight  of  the  land  ;  aud  at  the  diilance,  as  was  fnppofed,  of  25  leagues  from 
it  being  impoflible  to  get  nearer,  they  continued  to  the  coall  of  America  ;  and  fome  days  after  got  about 
fleer  northward  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  ice.  Tliis  three  minutes  farther  to  the  northward,  about  the  di- 
conrfc  was  continu':d  till  next  morning,  during  which  ftance  of  feven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  Icy  Cape, 
time  the  Ihips  paifed  fome  drift-wood;  but  the  morning  This,  however,  was  the  utniofl  limit  of  the  voyage  to 
following,  the  windfllifting  to  the  north,  they  were  obli-     the  north-cafl  ;   and  they  were  foon  obliged   10  relin- 

quiflr  all  hopes  of  proceeding  fan  her  on  the  Ame- 
rican fide.  Another  efrbrt  was  flill  refolved  on  to 
try  the  prafticability  of  a  north-well  palfage  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  our  navigators  altered  llieir  direction  on 
the  2Tll  of  July,  palling  through  a  great  quantity  of 
'oofc  ice.     About  ten  at  night  the  main  body  was  dif- 


ged  to  Hand  to  the  weflward.  At  tW'O  in  the  afternoon 
they  were  again  clofe  to  an  immenfe  expanfe  of  ice; 
which  from  the  raafl-head  feemed  to  confifl  of  very 
large  compaft  bodies,  united  towards  the  exterior 
edge,  tho'  in  the  interior  parts  fome  pieces  floated  in 
the  water  ;   it  extended  from  weft  fouih-wc/l  to  nortli- 
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call  by  north.     There  was  now  a  nec-ffity  for  lleering  covered  at  a  very  fmall  diftance,  fo  that  they  were  ob- 

towards  the  fouth,  as  the  flrong  nordierly  winds  had  liged  to  proceed  to  the  Southward.     During  this  peri-  Dangerous 

drifted  down  furh  numbers  of  loofe  pieces,  that  they  lous  navigation,  theDifrovery,  after  having almoii  o-ot  lUujtion  o£ 

had  ciicompaired  the  (liips  for  fome  lime,  and   it  was  clear  out  from  the  ice,  became  fo  entanglccT by  feveral 'he  D.fto- 

impofnhle  to  avoid  very  fevere  flrokes  while  failing  a-  large  pieces,  that  her  progrefs  was  flopped,   and  flie  *'^''5'' 

mong  them.     Thus,  however,  they  reached  the  lati-  immediattlv  dropped  tok-cward,  falling  broadfide  fore- 

tude  of  6p-   T2.  and  E.   Long.    18R.   5.;  but  having  mud  on   the  edge  of  a  confiderable   body  of   ice,  on 

now   failed  ali-iofl    40  leagues  to  the  weft  along   the  which  ihe  (Iruck  with  violence,  there  being  an  open 

edge  of  the  ice  without  pfrceiving  any  opening,   Cap-  fea  to  windward.     At  length  the  mafs  was  either  bro- 

tain  Gierke  determined  to  bear  away  fouth  by  fall,  the  ken  or  moved  fo  far,   that  the  crew  had  an  opportu- 

ouly  quirtrr  which  was  clear  at  preft::t,  an'   ro  wait  ni:y  of  making  an  effort  to  efcape.     But  unluckily, 

till   the  feafon  was  fomewhai  farther  .advanced  before  before  the  fliip  gathered  way  fuiEcieiit  to  be    under 

any  further  attempts  were  made.     The  intermediate  command,  flie  fell  to  leeward  a  iVcond  time  upon  an- 
other 
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orhcr  piece  of  ice  ;  and  the  fwell  rendering  it  unCife 
to  lie  to  windward,  and  finding  no  prjfped:  of  get- 
iig  clear,  they  pulhed  intj  a  faiall  opening,  and  made 
the°veircl  fafl  to  the  ice  vritli  Iiooks.  Here  the  Refo- 
lution  tor  foaie  time  loll  ilgiit  of  her  contort,  which 
occaUoiied  no  fmall  iineal"inci'"s  in  botli  velTcls  ;  but  at 
length,  on  a  change  of  wind,  the  Difcoveiy,  fctting 
all  her  fails,  forced  a  patTage,  though  not  without  lo- 
•lino-  a  coniiderable  part  of  licr  llicathing,  and  bc- 
corainir  very  leaky  by  reafon  cf  the  blows  the  had  re- 
ceived. 

Thus  tlic  two  velTcls  continued  to  nuke  every  effort 
to  penetrate  through  the  imn-enfe  quantities  of  ice 
with  which  thofe  feas  are  filled  VA'iiUcr  and  fanimer, 
but  witliout  luccefs.  Captain  Gierke  therefore  finding 
that  it  was  impoi'ible  either  to  get  to  the  northward, 
or  even  to  reach  the  Afiitic  continent,  the  ihips  being 
alfo  greatly  damaged,  determined  to  proceed  fouthward 
to  the  bay  of  Awatflca,  on  the  Kamtfcliadale  coait,  to 
relit,  and  afterwards  take  a  furvey  of  the  coails  of  ja- 
pan before  the  w'intcr  flioald  fet  in. 

Daring  this  navigation,  two  general  conclufions  were 
adopted  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  Aiiatic  coafb  in 
oppolitionto  the  opinion  of  Mr  MuUer.  One  is,  that 
the  promontory,  called  the  Eaft  Caps,  is  in  reality  the 
mod  eallerly  point  of  Afia  ;  and  that  no  part  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globlc  extends  farther  than  the  longitude 
of  190"  22'  E.  The  other  conchiiion  is,  that  the 
latitude  of  the  mofb  north-eafterly  point  of  Afia  does 
no:  exceed  70"  N.  but  is  rathci'  loniewhat  below  it. 
As  the  prefent  difcoveries,  however,  were  terminated 
on  the  Afiatic  fide  in  the  69th  dgreee  of  latitude,  the 
proba".)le  dirc^ion  of  the  coafl  ifierwards  can  only  be 
conjectured.  The  only  foiirccs  of  knowledge  in  this 
cafe  are  the  Rairim  charts  and  journals;  and  thefe  in 
general  arc  fo  defeftive  and  contradictory,  that  the 
particulars  of  their  real  difcoveries  can  fcarce  be  col- 
le>5ted.  Hence  tlic  Ruihan  geographers  are  greatly 
'divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  extent  and  fi- 
gure of  the  peninfula  of  the  Tfcatlki.  Mr  Muller, 
in  a  map  publilhed  in  i  7,-4,  fuppofes  it  to  extend  north- 
caft  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  is"-,  and  E.  Long.  19°, 
cndinirina  round  cape  which  he  cMsTfc/n/kofJkoi  No/s . 
To  the  fouthward  of  this  cape  he  fuppofes  the  coalt  to 
form  a  bay  to  the  weft,  bounded  in  the  latitnde  of 
67='  18'  by  Serdze  Kamen,  the  moft  northerly  point 
obferved  by  Bcering.  in  his  expedition  in  I  72S.  A 
new  form  is  given  to  the  whole  peninfula  in  a  map 
publiflied  by  the  academy  at  Peterfburg  in  1 776.  Here 
its  moft  north-eafterly  extremity  is  placed  in  N.  Lat. 
750,  E.  Long.  178"  \o' ;  and  its  moft  eafterly  point 
in  N.  Lat.  65°,  E.  Long.  189°  30'.  All  the  other 
maps  vary  between  thefe  two  fituations ;  and  the  only 
thing  in  which  all  of  them  agree  is  the  polition  of  the 
eaft  cape  in  N.  Lat.  66°.  The  form  of  the  coaft, 
however,  is  very  erroneous  in  the  map  publilhed  by 
the  academy,  and  may  be  entirely  disregarded.  In 
Mr  Mailer's  map,  the  northern  part  of  the  coaft  has 
fome  refcmblance  to  that  laid  down  in  Captain  Cook's 
and  Gierke's  furvey,  as  far  as  the  latter  extends  ;  only 
that  Mr  Muller  does  not  make  it  trend  fufRciently  to 
the  weft,  but  fuppofes  it  to  recede  only  five  degrees 
of  longitude  between  the  latitudes  of  66"  and  69"; 
wliereas  it  really  recedes  almoft  ten. 

We  inuft  next  examine  Mr  Mailer's  authority  for 
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fuppoling  the  coift  to  bend  round  to  the  north  and 
north-eaft  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  large  pro- 
montory.— Mr  Coxe,  whofe  accurate  refcarchcs  into 
this  matter  muft  give  great  weight  to  his  opinion, 
thinks,  that  the  cxtreaiity  of  the  promoutory  v.-as 
never  doubled  by  any  perlon  except  Dellinefi  and  his 
party ;  who  failed,  in  the  year  1648,  from  the  river 
Kovyma,  and  are  imagined  to  hive  got  round  to  the 
river  Anadyr.  The  account  of  this  voyage,  however, 
gives  no  geographical  delineation  of  the  coaft,  fo  that 
its  figure  mail  be  determined  by  other  circumftanccs  ; 
and  from  thefe  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  Tiehu- 
kotflioi  Nofs  of  Deihncffis  in  reality  the  Eaft  Cape  of 
Captain  Cook.  Speaking  of  this  Nofs,  belays,  that  a 
perfon,  with  a  favourable  v.ind,  may  fail  fiom  the 
ifthmus  to  the  Anadyr  in  three  days  and  three  nights. 
This  agrees  entirely  with  the  lltuationof  the  Eaft  Cape, 
v/hich  is  about  120  leagues  from  the  month  of  the  river 
Anadyr ;  and  there  being  no  other  ifthmus  to  the 
north  between  that  and  the  latitude  of  69°,  it  feems  evi- 
dent, that  by  this  defcription  hecertainly  means  cither 
the  Eaft  Cape  or  fome  other  lituated  to  the  fouthward 
of  it.  In  another  place  he  fays,  that  oppofite  to 
the  iftJimus  there  are  two  ifiands,  upon  which  fome 
of  the  Tfcliutlki  nation  were  obferved,  having  pieces 
of  the  teeth  of  fea-hovfes  fixed  in  their  lips;  and  this 
exadlly  coincides  with  the  two  i.lands  that  lie  fo  the 
foutli  eaft  of  the  Eaft  Caps.  Our  navigators  indeed 
did  not  obferve  any  inhabitants  upon  thefe  illands; 
but  it  is  by  no  me;  is  Jinprobable,  that  fome  of  thofe 
from  the  American  co.'^lt,  whom  the  above  defcription 
perfectly  fuits,  might  have  accidentally  been  there  at: 
the  time,  and  been  miftakcn  for  a  tribe  of  Tfchutfki. 

Other  circumftances,  though  lefs  decilive than  thofe 
juft  mentioned,  concur  in  the  fame  proof.  Deflmeff 
fays,  that  in  failing  from  ihe  Kovyma  to  the  Anadyr, 
a  great  promontory,  which  projects  far  into  the  fea, 
muft  be  doubled  ;  and  that  this  promontory  extends 
between  north  and  north-eaft.  From  ihefe  expreflions, 
perhaps,  Mr  Mailer  was  induced  to  reprefent  the 
country  of  the  Tfchutlki  in  the  form  we  find  in  his 
map;  but  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  politioA 
of  the  Eaft  Cape  as  determined  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
the  ftriking  agreement  between  that  and  the  promon- 
tory or  ifthmus  in  the  circumftances  abovcmentioned, 
it  is  moft  probable  that  he  would  not  have  deemed 
thefe  expreilions  of  fufficient  weight  to  authorife  his 
extending  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  Afia  either 
as  far  to  the  north  or  to  the  eaft  as  he  has  done. 

Another  authority  nfed  by  Mr  Muller  feems  to  liave 
been  the  depofition  of  the  ColTac  PopofF,  taken  at 
the  Anadirflioi  Oftrog  in  1711.  Popoff  v.as  fcnt  by 
land,  in  company  with  fcvcral  others,  to  demand  tri- 
bute of  the  independent  Tfchutfki  tribes,  wlio  inhabi- 
ted the  country  about  the  Nofs.  In  the  account  of 
fhis  iourney,  the  diftance betwixt  Anadirfk  and  Tfchu- 
kotlkoi  Nofs  is  reprcfenied  as  a  journey  of  ten  weeks 
with  loaded  rein-deer.  From  fuch  a  vague  account, 
indeed,  we  can  judge  but  very  little;  but  as  the  di- 
ftance between  the  Eaft  Cape  and  Anadir/k  does  not 
exceed  icoleagues,  and  confequently  nnght  be  r.ccom.- 
pliflied  in  the  fpace  abovcmentioned  ai  tlie  rate  of  12 
or  14  miles  a-day,  we  cannot  reckon  I'opoff's  account 
of  its  fituation  inconfiftent  with  the  fiippofition  of  its 
being  the  Eaft   Cape.     It  may  likewife  be  obferved, 
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ik'a     tliar  Popoff's  roat  lay  along  the  loot  of  a  rock  named 
"ve-  Miitkol,    luuitcd    at  the  bjUoin  of   a  fpacioiis  giili-", 

c^; ^  which  Mill ier  fuppofes  to  have  been  the   bay  he  lays 

down  between  tlic  latiiiidcs  of  66"  and  72";  and  he 
accordingly  places  the  rock  Matk'J  iu  the  centre  of  it : 
but  it  feems  more  probililc,  that  it  n-.ight  be  a  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  v  hich  they  would  undoubtedly 
pafs  in  their  journey  towards  the  £a!l  Cape. 

Bat  whit  leenis  to  put  the  matter  beyond  ill  dojbt, 
and  to  prove  I  hat  the  cupe  which  Popotf  vifited  cannot 
be  to  the  northward  of  69=  Lat.  is  that  part  of  his 
depoiition  which  relates  to  an  illand  lying  oii  the  Kofs, 
from  whence  the  oppolite  coaft  might  be  difcerned  ; 
for  as  the  oppolite  continents,  in  the  latitude  of  69°, 
diverge  fo  far  as  to  be  upwards  of  100  leagues  dillant, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Afiatie  coafl.  Ihonld 
a»ain  trend  ealtward  infucha  manner  as  to  come  al- 
inoll  in  fi^ht  of  that  of  America.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  the  pofition  in  qucftiun,  we  may  obfcrvc,  that 
the  Tlchnkotlkoi  Nofs  is  conltaiuly  laid  dov^-n  as  divi- 
ding the  fcaof  Kovyma  from  that  of  Anadyr  ;  which 
could  not  poTibly  be  the  cafe  if  any  large  cape  had 
projected  to  thenorth-eafl  in  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  next  qneftion  to  b;  determined  is,  to  what  degree 
of  latitude  the  northern  coaft  of  Alia  extends  before  it 
inclines  direiitly  welhvard  ?  Captain  Cook  was  ilways 
ftrongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  northern  coafl  of 
this  continent,  from  the  Indigirka  eaftward,  has  hi- 
therto been  ufaally  laid  down  above  two  degrees  to  the 
northwardof  its  true  fuuation  ;  for  which  reafou,  and 
on  the  authority  of  .1  map  that  was  in  his  poffelnon, 
as  well  as  from  intelligence  received  at  Oonalaihka,  he 
placed  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  in  the  latitude  of  68 
degrees.  Should  he  be  right  in  his  conjedlnrc,  it  is 
probable  that  ihc  coall  of  Alia  does  not  anywhere 
extend  beyond  the  latitude  of  70  degrees  before  it 
trends  to  the  welt;  and  confequently  our  navigators 
mull  have  been  only  one  degree  from  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. This  feems  to  be  conlirmed  by  the  filence  of 
the  Rufhan  navigators  concerning  any  extent  of  conti- 
nent to  the  northward  of  ShelatfKoi  Nofs  ;  nor  do 
they  mention  any  remarkable  promontory,  except 
the  Ealt  Cape,  between  the  Anadyr  and  the  Kovy- 
ma. Another  particular  which  DelhnefF  relates  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  a  farther  conilrraation  of  this 
opinion,  viz.  that  he  met  with  no  obltruaion  from 
ice  in  failing  round  the  north-eaftern  extremity  of 
Alia  ;  though  he  adds,  that  this  fea  is  not  at  all 
limes  fo  free  of  it,  which  indeed  appears  evidently 
to  be  the  cafe.  That  part  of  the  continent  wliich  lies 
between  Cape  North  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  is 
about  125  leagues  in  extent.  A  third  part  of  this 
fpace,  from  Kovyma  eaftward,  was  explored  in  the 
year  1723  by  Keodot  Amolloir,  who  infornied  Mr 
JNIuller  that  its  direction  was  cailerly.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  furveyed  with  fome  accuracy  by  Shalauroff 
whofe  chart  makes  it  trend  north-eaft  by-eaft  as  far- 
as  Shelatikoi  Nofs,  which  he  places  at  the  ditlance  of 
about  4^  leagues  eaft  of  the  Kovyma.  The  fpace 
therefore  between  the  Nofsand  Cape  North,  fomewhat 
more  than  80  leagues,  is  the  only  part  of  the  Ruffian 
dominions  now  remaining  unexplored.  Bat  if  the 
Kovyma  be  errroneou'ly  laid  downin  point  of  longitude 
as  well  as  latitude,  a  fuppaflri^in  far  from  being  impro- 
bable, the  extent  of  the  undifcovered  coall  will  be  con- 
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fulcrably  diiuiuillicd.  The  follow irg  are  the  rcafj'nj  Co-ili't 
wliy  it  may  bcfuppolcd  that  tiic  moiuh  of  tlic  Kovyina  Diiiove- 
is  placed  too  far  to  the  wcftwardin  tlie  Ruilian  clians:  .  ''''^'  , 
I.  Bccaufc  the  accounts  thai  have  been  fivtn  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  fro^n  that  river  round 
the  north-eaftern  extremity  of  Alia  to  t!:e  Gulf  of 
Anadyr,  do  not  agree  with  the  fuppolcd  dillance  be- 
tween thofe  places.  2.  Bccaufe  the  c^illance  from  the 
Anadyr  to  the  Kovyma  over  land  is  by  (imir  Riifiian 
travellers  rcprefcntcd  as  a  journey  of  no  very  jrrcat 
length,  and  calily  performed.  3.  Bccaufe  the  coaft 
from  the  Shelatikoi  Nofs  of  Slialauroff'appears  to  trend 
direiitly  fouth-eall;  towards  the  Eaft  Cape.  Krom  all 
which  it  may  be  inferred,  with  fomc  degree  of  proba- 
bility, that  only  60  miles  of  the  nortlitrn  Aliaiic  coall 
remain  to  be  explored.  119 

With  regard  to  a  norih-wcft  palfagc  from  the   At- I:^'r'^ctic»- 
lantic   into  the  Pacilic  Ocean,    it  is  Jiighly   probable ''''''y  "'^  * 
that  no  fjch  thing  exifts  to  the  fouthv.-ard  of  the  .56th  •""■'''-^c"^ 
degrecot  latitude.     It,  m  reality,  it  exilis  any  where,     a    ,jj-^^ 
it   muft  certainly  be  cither  through   Baflin's  Bay,  or  into  the  *"" 
by  the  north  of  Cireenland  in  the  weltern  hemiipherc,  Tacifio  0-- 
or  in  the  eaftern  through  the  frozen  fca  to  the  north  ce-!i- 
of  Siberia  ;   fo  that  in  whichever  continent  it  is  featcd 
the  navigator  muft  pafs  througli    Becring's    Straits. 
All  that   remains   now   to  be  confidered   therefore    is, 
the   impracticability   of  peiictrating  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  thefe  flraits.      From   the  voyages  of 
our  navigators  it  appears,  that  the  fea  to  the  northward 
of  Beering's  Straits  is  more  free  from  ice  in  Auguil 
than  in  July,  and  perhaps  may  be  ftill  more  fo  in  fomc 
part  of  September.     But  after   the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  length  of  the  day  diminiflies  fo  fall  iliat  no  farther 
thaw  can  be  expee'led  ;   and  it  vrould  be  unreafonable 
to  attribute  fo  great  an  effeft  to  the  warmil)  of  the 
laft  fortnight  of  September  as  to  imagine  it  capable  of 
difperfmg  the  ice  from  the  mcll  northern  pans  of  ihe 
American  coaft.     Even  admitting  this  to  be  pofliUe, 
it  muft  atleaft  be  allowed  that  it  v.-oald   be  highly  ini-- 
prudent  to  endcavottr  to  avoid  the  Icy  Cape,  by  run- 
ning tothe  known  parts  of  BafHn's  Bay,  a  diflance  of 
about  1260  miles,  in  fo  ihort  a  time  as  that  pafftge  can 
be  fuppofed   to  be  open.     On   the  fide  of  Alia  there 
appears  ftill  lefs  probability  of  fucccfs,  as  appears  from 
the  teftimony  ofthc  Ruffian  as  well  as  the  EngHfli  na- 
vigators.    The  voyage  of  Deflmclf  indeed  proves  the 
poiTibility  of  circumnavigating  the  north-eaftern  ex- 
tremity of  Afia  ;    but  even  this  affords  a  very  flender 
foundation  to  hope  for  any  great  benefit,  as  no  pcrfon 
befides  himfelf    appears  to  have  fuccecdcd  in  the  at- 
tempt, though  more  than  a  century  and  an  half  has 
now  elapfed  fnice  the  time  of  his  voyage.     But   even 
fuppofing  that,  in   fome  very   favourable  fcafon,  this 
cape  might  be  doubled,  ftill  the  Cape  of  Taimura  re- 
mains, extending  as  far  as  the  7£ih  degree  of  latitude, 
and  round  which  none  pretend  ever  to  have  failed. 

Thefe  arguments  fecni  concluftvc  againft  any  cx- 
pcftation  of  a  north-weft  or  north-eaft  palliige  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  unlcfs  on  the  fuppolition  of  an  open  fea 
\e\-j  near  the  polar  regions.  The  probability  of  get- 
ting into  the  polar  teas  is  confidered  under  tiie  article 
Pole;  and  indeed  from  what  has  already  been  ad- 
vanced ni'ift  appear  very  little.  Waving  this-  fubjcfl 
tlierefore  at  prefent,  we  fliall  return  to  the  remarks 
made  by  our  navigators  (hiring  their  fecond  voyage. 
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it  i!i;i  t'lcy  did  iiitle  more  (hin  confinn  wliat  had 
'ocen  oblervcd  during  the  iirft  ;  for  it  never  was  i;i 
;hcir  puwcr  to  appmach  the  (.'oiuiiieiit  of  Alia  in  any 
higher  laiitiidc  than  67°,  nor  that  of  America  in  any 
part,  cxccpiingafciv  leagues,  between  68°  and  6S°2o', 
which  they  had  not  fcen  before.  In  boih  years  the 
ice  was  met  with  looner  on  the  Afi.uie  than  the  A- 
merican  coad  ;  bat  in  1779  they  met  with  it  in  lower 
laiitiides  than  in  1773.  As  they  proceeded  north- 
ward, ihe  ice  was  found  univtrfally  more  conipictand 
fulid,  though  they  were  afcertained  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  g-catclt  part  of  what  they  met  with  was  moveable. 
Irs  heiglit  on  a  medium  was  eftimated  at  eight  or  ten 
feet  ;  though  fome  of  the  higheft  might  be  about  16 
or  iS.  The  currents  were  generally  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  in  the  hour,  a)id  more  generally  fet  from  the 
fouih-weft  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Their  force, 
however,  was  fo  incouliderable,  whatever  their  direc- 
tibn  might  be,  that  no  conclufion  could  pollibly  be 
drawn  from  them  concerning  the  exillence  or  non- 
cxiftcnce  of  a  northern  paifage.  With  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  July  was  found  much 
colder  thm  Augulh  In  the  former,  the  thermometer 
was  once  at  28°,  and  very  frequently  at  30°  ;  vi'hereas 
during  the  lad  year  it  was  very  uncommon  in  Augud 
to  I'.ave  ii  as  low  as  the  freezing  point.  High  winds 
were  experienced  ia  both  fcafous,  all  of  which  blew 
from  the  foulh-weft.  The  air  was  foggy  whenever 
the  weather  became  calm  ;  bur  the  fogs  were  obfcrved 
to  accompany  foutherly  winds  much  more  thanotliers. 

The  flraits,  in  the  neareft  approach  of  the  conti- 
nents to  each  other,  in  the  latitude  of  66*,  arc  about 
13  leagues  over;  beyond  which  they  diverge  to  N. 
E.  by  E.  and  W.  N.  W".  ;  fo  that  in  the  latitude  of 
69°,  their  diftance  from  each  other  is  about  300  miles. 
A  'J-reat  refemblance  is  obferved  betwixt  the  continents 
on  both  fiJes  of  the  ftraits.  Both  are  dcllitutc  of 
wood  ;  the  [hores  are  low,  with  mountains  further  in- 
land, riling  to  a  great  height.  The  foundings  in  the 
mid-way  between  ihem  were  from  29  to  30  fathoms, 
gradually  decreafing  as  either  continent  was  approach- 
ed ;  with  this  dilference,  however,  that  the  water  was 
fome  what  ihallower  on  the  coaft  of  America  than  that 
of  AfiM,  at  an  equal  diftance  from  land.  The  bot- 
tom, towards  the  middle,  was  a  foft  llimy  mud  ;  and 
near  either  (horc  was  abrownifli  fand  intermixed  with 
a  few  fliells  and  fraall  fragments  of  bones.  There 
was  but  little  tide  or  current,  and  what  there  was  came 
from  the  welt. 

Before  the  ihips  conld  reach  the  peninfiila  of  Kamr- 
fcluuka,  Capi.iin  Gierke  expired  :  in  confcquence  of 
which  the  command  devolved  upon  Mr  King,  Cap- 
tain Gore  being  now  the  fuperior  oScer.  On  the 
return  to  Kamtfchatka,  Captain  Gierke  was  buried  in 
the  fpot  on  which  a  church  was  to  be  ereftcd  ;  it  ha- 
ving been  his  own  defire  to  be  interred  in  the  church. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  this  peninfula,  the  face 
of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  ;  the  fields  being 
covered  with  the  moft  lively  verdure,  and  every  plant 
in  the  moll  flourilliing  ftate.  The  eruption  of  the 
volcano  which  they  had  obferved  on  their  laft  depar- 
ture from  Kamtfchatka,  had  done  little  or  no  damage 
notwithrtanding  its  voilence.  Several  ftones  had  fallen 
about  the  I'lze  of  a  goofe's  egg,  but  none  larger.  At 
this  vilit  it  was  obferved  by  our  navigators,  that  the 


coniplfxior.sof  the  Rullians  ftcnud  to  be  nuich  more 
unhealthy  and  fallow  that  when  they  law  them  for- 
merly; and  tile  Ruffians  made  the  fame  obfervation 
npou  the  complexions  of  their  gucfts.  As  no  certain 
caufe  for  this  alteration  could  be  perceived,  the  blame 
was  by  both  par:ies  laid  on  the  verdure  of  the  coun- 
try ;  which,  by  coiurafliiigiiltlf  with  the  colour  of  tiic 
people,   made  the  latter  appear  to  difadvanrage. 

Having  repaired  as  well  as  they  could  the   damsges 
fullained  by  the    Ihips  smong  the   ice,  our  navigators 
now   began  to  proceed   on   their   \oy:ige    fouthward ; 
but  the   ihattered   condition  of  their  velftls,  with  the 
little  lime  they  had  now  to  fpare  on  voyages  of  dif- 
covery,  after  having  been  fo  long  at  fea,  now  render- 
ed them  much  lefs  fncccfsful  than  formerly.     Before 
leaving  the  peninf  da,  however,   they  took  care  to  give 
fudi  a  dcfcription  of  the  bay  of  Awatfka  ts  nnilt  be 
of  great  fervice  to  future  navigator'^.     This  bay  liis 
in   52.   51.  N.  Lat.  and  158.  48.  E.  Long,    in  the 
bight  of  another  bay  formed  by  Gape  Gavareea  to  the 
fouth,  and  Cheeponlkoi  Nofs  to  the  north.     The  lat- 
ter of  thefe  bears  from  the  former  N.  E.  by  N.  and  is 
32  leagues  dillant.     From  Gape  Gavareea  to  the  en- 
trance of  Awatlka  bay  the  coafl  takes  a  northerly  di- 
reftion,  aiid  extends  about  11  leagues  .     It  confills  of 
a  chain  of  ragged  cliffs  and  rocks,  and  in  many  parts 
prefents   an  appearance  of  ba3's  or  inlets  ;    1  at  on  a 
nearer  view,  low  grounds  were  perceived  by  which  the 
headlands  were    conncfted.       From  the  entrance  of 
Awatika  bay,  Cheeponlkoi  Nofs  bears  E.  N.  E.  diftant 
I  7  leagues.     The  ihore  on  this  fide    is   flat  and  low, 
with   hills  behind  gradually  rifmg  to  a  confiderable 
height.     The  latitude    of  Cape  Gavareea  is   52.  21. 
By  this  remarkable  difference  of  the  land  on  both  tides 
the  Gape,  navigators  may  be   direftcd  in   their  courfe 
towards  it  from  the  fouthward.     When  they  approach 
it    from  the  northward,    Cheeponlkoi    Nofs  becomes 
very  confpicuous  ;  it  being  a  high  projetfing  headland, 
and  united  to  the   continent  by  a  large  extent  of  level 
ground  lower  than  the  Nofs  ;  and   prtfents  the  fame 
appearance  whether  viewed  from  the  north  or  fouth. 
Should  the  weather  happen  to  be  fufhciently  clear  to 
admit  a  view  of  the  mountains  both  on  the  fea  coafl: 
and  in   the  neighbourhood,  ihe  fituation  of  Awatflca 
bay  may  be  known  by  the  two  high  ones  to  the  fouth 
of  it.     Thatnearefl  the  bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  fr.gar 
loaf,  the  other  flat  at  top  and  not  quite  fo  high.     Three 
very  confpicuous  nionntains  ;;ppcar  on   the  north  lide 
of  the  bay  ;  of  which  that  to  the   wefl   appears  to  be 
the  highefl;  ;   the   next,    being   a  volcano,  is  readily 
known  by  the  fmokc  which  it  emits  ;   the  third  is  the 
mofl  northerly,  and  might  properly  be  called  a  clufter 
of  mountains  as  it  prefents  feveral  flat  tops  to  view. 
When  got  within  the  capes,  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of . ■Awatika  to  the  north  is  pointed  out  by    a  light- 
houfe  on  a  perpendicular   head-land.      Many  funken 
rocks  lie  to  the  eaflward  of  this  head  land,  flretching 
two  or  three  miles   into   the  fea  ;   and  which   with  a 
moderate  fea  or  fwcll  will  always  Hiow  thenifelvcs.     A 
fmall  round  ifland  lies  four  miles   to  the  fouih  of  the 
entrance,  principally  compofcd  of  high  pointed  rocks, 
one  of  which  is  very  remarkable.     The  entrance  into 
the  bay  is  at  firfl  about  three  miles  wide,  and  one  and 
an  half  in  the  narrowed  part ;  the  length  is  four  miles 
in  a  north-well  diredicn.      V\'ithiii   the  mouth  is  a 
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nuUe  bafon  about  25  I'.'iles  in  circuirifcrcnce  ;  in  v\lu;ii 
are  the  harbours  ol  llakowtera  to  the  ealb,  TarcinJlia 
10  [lie  weft,  and  St  Pcicrand  St  Paul  to  the  north. 

On  leaving  Kanufchatka,  it  was  iinaniraoully  judged 
improper  to  make  any  attempt  to  navigate  the  leas 
between  the  continent  of  Alia  and  Japan.  Iiiftead  of 
this,  it  was  propofcd  to  lleer  to  the  caftward  of  that 
iilaiid,  and  in  the  way  thither  to  fail  along  the  Ku- 
riles  ;  examining  particularly  thofe  that  are  fituated 
r.eareft  to  the  northern  coail  of  Japan,  which  are  laid 
to  be  confiderable,  and  neither  lub)e(::1  to  the  Ruffians 
nor  Japanefe.  In  cafe  they  Ihould  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with  fame  fecnre  and  commodious  har- 
bours in  any  of  thefe  illands,  it  was  f  ippofcd  that  they 
might  prove  of  conllderable  importance,  as  convenient 
places  oflhclter  for  fubfequent  navigators,  who  might 
be  employed  in  exploring  the  feas  as  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  commercial  intercoiirfe  among  the  adjacent 
dominions  of  the  two  abovcmentioncd  empires.  The 
next  object  was  to  take  a  furvcy  of  the  coails  of  the 
idands  of  Japan  ;  after  which  they  deligned  to  fail 
for  the  coall  of  China  as  far  north  as  polTible,  and 
then  fail  along  it  fouthward  to  Macao. 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  they  failed  along  the 
coaft  of  Kanufchatka,  till  they  came  to  the  fouthcrn 
point  called  Cir[>e  Lopctka,  whofe  fituation  they  deter- 
mined to  be  in  Lat.  51.  o.  E.  Long.  156.  4^.  To  the 
north-weft  they  obferved  a  very  lofty  mountain  whofe 
fummit  was  loft  in  the  clouds  ;  and  the  fame  inftant 
the  tirft  of  the  Kurile  illands,  named  Shoornjlia,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  direClion  of  weft,  half  fouth. 
The  paiTage  betwixt  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Cape 
Lopatka  and  the  illand  of  Shoomfka,  though  only 
one  league  in  breadth,  is  extremely  dangerous,  both 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  of  the  funk 
rocks  which  He  off  the  Cape.  In  the  com'fe  of  this 
voyage,  they  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  a  violent 
fwell  from  the  north-eaft  frequently  took  place,  though 
the  wind  had  been  for  fomc  time  in  the  weftern  quarter; 
a  circumftance  for  which  they  feem  to  have  been  al- 
together unable  to  account. 

The  tempcftuous  weather  which  now  occurred,  pre- 
vented any  difcovcries  from  being  made  among  the 
Kurile  ifles  ;  however,  they  again  failed  over  the  fpacc 
afligned  to  the  land  of  De  Gama,  without  being  able 
to  find  it  ;  and  from  comparing  feveral  accounts  of 
the  Ruffian  navigators  with  one  another,  it  was  judged 
extremely  probable,  that  the  land  of  Jefo,  fo  frequent- 
ly laid  down  in  former  maps,  is  no  other  than  the  moft 
foutherly  of  the  Kurile  Ides.  On  coming  in  view  of 
the  coaft  of  Japan,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  they  could  not  approach  the  land  by  reafon  of 
the  tempeftuoas  weather  and  bad  ftate  of  the  fhips  ;  the 
coafts  of  ihefe  illands  being  extremely  dangerous.  Faf- 
fing from  thence  in  queft  of  the  Baihee  Illands,  they 
found  amazing  quantities  of  pumice-ftone  floating  in 
the  fea  ;  fothat  theyfeemed  inclined  to  believe,  with  Mr 
MuUer,  that  if  there  had  formerly  been  any  part  of  the 
continent,  or  large  illand,  aWcA  iht  Land  oj  Jefo,  it 
inuft  have  difappcared  in  a  volcanic  convulfion  ■;  which 
alfo  muft  have  been  the  cafe  with  that  called  the  Coin, 
pany's  Land  and  Statcn  TJland.  Though  they  hid  not 
the  good  fortune  to  find  the  Bafliee  Illands,  they  dif- 
covered  one  in  24.  48.  N.  Lat.  141.  20.  E.  Long, 
which  from  its  appearance,  and  the  fuLphureous  fmell 


emitted  by  it,  thsy  named  Su/phur  Ijland.  After  this 
iiotliing  rtmarkuble  occurred  till  tlieir  arrival  at  Can- 
ton in  China,  where  having  ftaid  for  fome  time  in  or- 
der to  put  their  Ihips  in  repair,  they  at  laft  let  fail  for 
Britain  ;  but  through  ftrcfs  of  weather  were  driven  as 
far  nortli  as  Stromnefs  in  Orkney.  Krom  thence  Cap- 
tain Gore  fent  a  dilpatch  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  inform  them  of  his  arrival ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
Odober  i  7S0  the  fliips  reached  the  Nure,  after  an  ab- 
fcnce  of  4  years  2  monihs  and  22  days. 

COOKERY,  the  art  of  preparing  and  dr(  fling 
viduals  for  the  table  :  An  art,  in  its  iiniplcft  and  ordi- 
nary modes,  fulricienily  familiar  to  every  houfckcepcr, 
and,  in  its  luxurious  refinements,  too  copioully  detailed 
in  manuals  and  diredorics  publillicd  for  the  purpofe  to 
require  any  enlargement  here,  were  it  even  a  topic  that 
at  all  deferved  eonlideraiion  in  a  work  of  this  naiure. 

COOLERS,  in  medicine,  thofe  remedies  which 
produce  an  immediate  fcnfeof  coki,  being  fuch  as  lia\c 
their  parts  in  Icfs  motion  than  thofe  of  the  organs  of 
feeling  ;  as  fruits  and  all  acid  liquors.  Or  ihcy 
are  fnch  as,  by  a  particular  vifcidity  or  groiTnefs  of 
parts,  give  the  animal  fluids  a  greater  conliftency  than 
they  had  before,  and  coufcquently  retard  their  iioiion, 
having  lefs  of  that  intcftine  force  on  which  their  heat 
depends:  of  this  fort  are  cucumbers  and  all  lubftances 
producing  vifcidity. 

COOM,  a  term  applied  to  the  foot  that  gaiher* 
over  an  oven's  mouth  ;  alio  for  that  black,  greaiy  fub- 
ftance,  which  works  out  of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOMB,  or  Comb,  oj  Corn,  a  dry  meafurc  con- 
taining 4  bulhels,  or  half  a  quarter. 

COOP,  in  hufbandry,  a  tumbrel  or  cart  inclofcd 
with  boards,  and  ufed  to  carry  dung,  grains,  &c. 

Coop  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  pr n,  or  enclofed  place, 
where  lambs,  poultry,  &e.  arc  fliut  up  in  order  to 
be  fed. 

COOPER,  a  tradefman  who  makes  cafks,  tabs, 
and  barrels,  for  holding  liquors  or  other  commodities. 
Every  cuftom-honfe  and  txcife  office  in  Britain  has  an 
officer  called  Kirg's  cooper;  and  every  fliia  of  burden 
has  a  cooper  on  board. 

Cooper  (Anthony-Afliley),  firft  earl  cf  Shaftef- 
bury,  a  moft  able  ftatefman,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  John 
Cooper,  Bart,  of  Rockborn  in  Hampfliire,  and  was 
born  in  1621.  He  was  eleded  member  for  Tewkef- 
bury  at  19  years  of  age,  in  the  fliort  parliament  that 
met  April  13.  1640.  He  feems  to  have  been  well  af- 
fefted  to  the  king's  fervice  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars;  for  he  repaired  to  the  king  a:  Oxford  with  offers 
of  affiftance  :  but  prince  Maurice  breaking  articles  10  a 
town  in  Dorfetlhire  that  he  had  got  to  receive  him, 
furnilhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  going  over  to  ilie 
parliament,  from  w'hich  he  accepted  a  comniiiriou. 
When  Richard  Cromwell  was  depofed,  and  the  Rump 
come  again  into  power,  they  nominated  Sir  Anihony 
one  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a  commilTioner  for 
managing  the  army.  At  that  very  lime  he  had  enga- 
ged in  a  fecret  corrcfpondence  for  rcftoring  Charlesll. 
and,  upon  the  king's  Coming  over,  was  fworn  of  his 
privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  commiffioncrs  for 
the  trial  of  the  regicides;  was  foon  after  made  chmi- 
ccllor  of  the  exchequer,  then  a  couimilTioncr  of  the 
treafury;  in  1672  was  created  carl  of  KhaftcfburvM 
and  foon  after  was  railed  to  ihe  poft  of  lord  chanc'el- 
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Cwpcr.    lor.     He  hileJ  iliis  ofucc  with  jjrcat  ability  and  inte- 

' '~— '  grity  ;  a:id  Lliouy^h  tiie  Ihort  time  lie  was  at  ilie  helm 

was  la  a  tCiiiociliioiis  feafoii,  it  h  doing  him  jullice  to 
fiy,  nothing  could  either  dilh-aft  or  affright  him. 
The  great  fcal  was  taken  from  him  in  1673,  12  months 
after  his  recciviii'^  it ;  but,  though  out  of  oliice,  he  (till 
made  a  dillinguilhed  figure  in  parliament,  for  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive.  Kc  drew  upon 
himiclf  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by 
fleadily  promotiug,  if  not  originally  inventing,  the  fa- 
mous project  of  an  exclufion-hill.  When  his  enemies 
came  into  power,  he  found  it  necelfary  to  coufult  his 
fifecy  by  retiring  into  Holland,  where  he  died  iix 
weelcs  after  his  "arrival,  ia  1683.  A\  hile  his  great 
abilities  are  confcffed  by  ^11,  it  has  been  his  misfortune 
to  have  hi?  hillory  recorded  by  his  enemies,  who  llu- 
died  to  render  him  odious.  Butler  has  given  a  very 
fevere  chara-fter  of  him  in  his  Hudibras. 

CoopEa  (Anthony  Aihlcy),  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
was  fon  of  Anthony  carl  of  Sliaftcfoury,  and  grandfon 
of  Anthony  firlt  earl  of  Shaftclbury,  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England.  He  was  born  in  1671,  at  Exeter- 
boufe  in  Loudon,  where  his  grandfather  lived,  who 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  conceived  fo  great  an  affec- 
tion for  him,  that  he  undertook  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  he  made  fo  good  a  prugrefs  in  learning, 
that  he  could  read  with  cafe  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  when  only  11  years  old.  Li  1683,  his  fa- 
ther carried  him  to  the  fchool  at  Winchefier,  where  he 
was  often  infulted  on  his  gr.mdfatlier's  account,  vvhofe 
memory  was  odious  to  the  zealots  for  defpotic  power: 
he  therefore  prevailed  with  his  father  to  confent  to  his 
defire  of  going  abroad.  After  three  years  Hay  abroad, 
he  returned  10  England  in  1689,  and  was  offered  a 
feat  in  parliament  in  ibme  of  thofe  boroughs  where  his 
family  had  an  iutereft.  But  this  offer  he  did  not  now 
accept,  that  he  might  not  be  interrupted  in  the  courfe 
of  his  Undies,  which  he  profecuted  live  years  more 
with  great  vigour  and  fucctfs  ;  till,  on  Sir  John  Tren- 
chard's  death,  he  was  elefted  burgefs  for  Fool.  Soon 
after  his  coming  into  parliament,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity given  him  of  exprelfing  that  fpirit  of  liberty  by 
wiiich  he  uniformly  directed  his  conduct  on  all  occa- 
(lo:is.  It  was  the  bringing  in  and  promoting  "  the 
act  for  regulating  trials  in  cafes  of  high  trcafon." 
But  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  houfe  of  commons, 
in  s  few  years  fo  impaired  his  health,  that  he  was  ob- 
ViiieA  to  decline  coming  again  into  parliament  after  the 
diTfoUuion  in  1693.  He  then  went  to  Holland,  where 
the  convcrfation  of  Mr  Baylc,  Mr  le  Clerc,  and  feve- 
ral  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  induced  him  to 
relide  a  twelvemonth.  During  this  time,  there  was 
printed  at  London,  in  8vo.  an  iniperfccT;  edition  of 
Ijrd  Alhley's  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  It  had  been 
f  irreptitioudy  taken  from  a  rough  draught,  ikciched 
when  he  was  no  more  than  20  years  of  age.  His  lord- 
fliip,  who  was  greatly  chagrined  at  this  event,  immedi- 
atdy  brought  up  the  impreiilon  before  many  books  were 
fold,  and  fet  about  completing  the  treatife,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Cha- 
racleriflics.  Soon  after  lord  Alhley's  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  became,  by  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  earl  of 
Shiftefbury.  But  his  own  private  affairs  hindered 
him  from  attending  the  houfe  of  lords  til!  the  fc- 
coml  year  of  his  peerage,  when  he  was  very  earncit 


to  fupport    king    Vi  illian's    ir.eaferes,    who   was    at    Cooper. 

that  time  projecting  the  grand   aliidnce.      So   much  " — 

was  he  in  favour  wiili  king  William,  that  he  had 
the  offer  of  fecrctary  or  ilate  ;  but  his  declining  coiilli- 
tution  woulvl  not  allow  him  10  accept  it.  '1  hough  he 
was  difabled  from  engaging  in  buinicfs,  the  king  con- 
fulted  him  o.i  matters  of  verj  high  in.portance  ;  and 
it  is  pretty  well  know  that  he  1  ad  the  greattfl  fliare 
in  conipoling  that  celebrated  lafl;  Ipecch  of  king  Wil- 
liam, December  31.  1701.  On  Qjicen  Anne's  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne,  he  returned  to  his  retired  man- 
ner of  life,  being  no  longer  advifed  with  concerning 
the  public;  and  was  then  removed  fioni  the  vice-ad- 
miralty of  Dorfet,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
three  generations.  In  1703,  he  made  a  fecond  jour- 
ney 10  Holland,  and  returiicd  to  England  the  year  fol- 
lowing. The  French  prophets,  foon  after  this,  having 
by  their  cnihufialtic  extravagancies  made  a  great  noife 
throughout  the  nation,  and,  among  different  opinions, 
Ibme  advifing  a  profecution,  the  lord  Shafiefbury  ap- 
prehended that  fuch  raeafures  tended  I'ather  to  inllame 
than  to  cure  the  difeafe.  This  was  the  origin  of  his 
Letter  concerning  Enthufiafm,  which  he  fent  to  lord 
Somers,  then  prelidcntofihe  council;  and  which,  being 
approved  of  by  that  nobleman  and  other  gentlemen  to 
whom  it  was  ihov/n,  was  publillicd  in  1 708,  tho'  without 
the  name  of  the  author,  or  that  of  the  perlon  to  whom  it 
was  addrelfed.  His  Moral i ft,  a  philofophical  Rhapfody, 
being  a  recital  of  certain  converfations  on  natural  and 
moral  fubjecfs,  appeared  in  Jan.  1  709  ;  and  in  the  May 
following  his  .5  e/i/ui  ComiMiifiis, a.n  Elfay  upon  the  freedom 
of  Wit  and  Humour,  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend.  It  was  in 
the  fame  year  that  he  entered  into  the  marriage  ilate 
with  Mrs  Jane  Ewer,  the  youngelf  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Ewer,  Efq  ;  of  Lee  in  Hertfordlhire.  By  thi.<; 
lady,  to  whom  his  lordlhip  was  related,  he  had  an  only 
fon,  Anthony  the  late  Eaid  of  Shafttfbury.  In  1710, 
his  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,  was  pub- 
liflicd  at  London  in  8vo.  While  he  was  thus  employ- 
ing himfelf  in  literary  compofition,  his  health  declined 
foTalt,  that  it  was  recommended  to  him  to  leek  affillancc 
from  a  w-armcr  climate.  Accordingly,  in  July  1711, 
he  fet  out  for  Naples,  and  pnrfiiing  his  journey  by  way 
of  France,  was  obliged  to  pais  through  the  Duke  of 
Berwick's  arm)*,  which  at  that  time  lay  encamped  near 
the  borders  of  Piedmont.  Here  he  was  entertained  by 
that  famoLis  general  in  the  moll  friendly  manner,  and 
every  alliilance  was  given  him  to  conduct  him  in  fafety 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominions.  Our  noble  au- 
thor's removal  to  Italy  was  of  no  fervice  to  the  re- 
elfabliiliment  of  his  health  ;  for  after  having  refided  at 
Naples  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  departed  this  life 
on  the  4th  of  February,  O.  S.  171 2- 13,  in  the  42d 
year  of  his  age.  The  only  pieces  which  he  finiflicd  af- 
ter he  came  to  this  city,  were  the  Judgment  of  Her- 
cules, and  the  Letter  concerning  Delign,  which  laft 
was  added  to  that  imprellion  of  the  Charafteriftics 
which  appeared  in  1 732.  It  was  in  i  711  that  the  firit 
edition  was  publiflied  of  all  the  Ch.arafterilfics  toge- 
ther, and  in  the  order  in  which  they  now  fland.  But 
this  publication  not  being  entirely  to  his  lordfliip's  fa- 
tisfacfion,  he  chiefly  employed  the  latter  part  of  his  . 
life  in  preparing  his  writings  for  a  more  elegant  edi- 
tion ;  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  1715,  foon  af- 
ter his  deceafe.    The  feveral  prints  that  were  then  firil 
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Cooper,    interlperfcd  through  the  volumes  were  all  invented  by 

' ■^ '  himfclt",  and  dclisnxJ  under  his  immediate  inipcitiou  ; 

and  i'or  this  pm^pole  he  v.'as  at  the  pains  of  draw  ing  up 
a  mod  accarate  let  of  inltruiHions,  the  manufcript  of 
which  is  Hill  preferved  in  the  family.  That  no  mif- 
takcs  might  be  committed,  the  Earl  did  not  leave  to 
any  other  hands  fo  much  as  the  drudgery  of  correcting 
the  prefs.  In  the  three  volumes  of  the  Charaiiteriilics 
of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times,  he  com- 
pleted the  whole  of  his  works  which  he  intended  for 
the  public  eye.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had 
formed  a  fcheme  of  writing  a  difcourfe  on  painting, 
fculpmre,  and  the  other  arts  of  delign,  which,  if  he 
had  lived  to  have  finiihed  it,  might  have  proved  a  very 
plcafing  and  ufeful  work,  as  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in  fub- 
jedts  of  that  kind  :  but  his  premature  deceafe  prevent- 
ed his  making  any  great  progrefs  in  the  undertaking. 
The  Earl  of  Shattelbury  had  an  elleem  for  the  works 
of  the  bell  Englilh  divines  ;  one  remarkable  inflance 
of  which  was  difplayed  in  his  writing  a  Preface  to  a 
volume  of  Dr  Whichcot's  Sermons,  publilhed  in  169S. 
Copies  of  thcfe  fermons  had  been  taken  in  (liort-hand, 
as  they  were  delivered  from  the  pulpit  ;  and  the  Earl 
had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  them,  that  he  not  only  in- 
troduced them  to  the  world  by  his  Preface,  but  had 
them  printed  under  his  own  particular  infpedtion.  In 
his  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  at  the  Univerfity,  he  fpeaks 
of  Bilhop  Burnet  and  Dr  Hoadly  in  terms  of  great 
applaufe,  and  has  done  jullice  to  the  merits  of  Tillot- 
fon,  Barrow,  Chillingworth,  and  Hammond,  as  the 
chief  pillars  of  the  church  againll  fanaticifm.  But 
whatever  regard  his  lordlhip  might  have  for  fome  of 
the  divines,  it  was  to  the  writings  of  antiquity  that  his 
admiration  was  principally  dircited.  Thefe  were  the 
conrtant  objects  of  his  lludy,  and  from  them  he  formed 
hisfyftem  of  philolophy,  which  was  of  the  civil,  fecial, 
and  theiftic  kind. 

Of  Lord  Shaftelbury's  chara6hcr  as  a  writer,  difFer- 
enr  reprefeniations  have  been  given.  As  one  of  his 
greatelt  admirers  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo; 
who,  fpeaking  of  his  Rhapfodill  in  particular,  does  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  it  not  only  the  befi;  dialogue  in 
Englifli,  out  of  all  degree  of  comparifon,  but  the 
fublimcft  philofophy  ;  and  if  we  will  join  with  it  the 
Inquiry,  the  completed  fyltem  both  of  morality  and 
theology  that  we  have  in  our  language,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  greateil  beauty  and  elegance  for  the 
fbyle  and  compolition. 

Even  feveral  of  the  authors  who  have  diftinguiflied 
tliemfclves  by  their  direct  oppofition  to  many  of  the  fen- 
timcnts  which  occur  in  the  Characleriftics,  have  nevcr- 
thelefs  mixed  nofmalldegreeof  applaufe  with  their  cen- 
furcs.  "  I  have  again  perufed,  with  frelh  pleafure  and 
frefh  concern  (fays  MrBalgny,  in  his  Letterto  aDeifi), 
the  volumes  of  CharaftcrilUcs — I  heartily  wilh  the  noble 
author  had  been  as  unprejudiced  in  writing  as  I  was  in 
reading.  If  he  had,  I  am  perfuaded  his  readers  wovdd 
have  found  doidile  pleafure  and  double  inCiruclion.  It 
feems  to  me,  that  his  lordfhip  had  little  or  no  tempta- 
tion to  purfue  any  lingularities  of  opinion  by  way  of  di- 
Ainflion.  His  finegenius  would  fufKciently  havediflin- 
guillied  him  from  vulgar  authors  in  ilie  high  road  of 
truth  and  good  fenfe  ;  on  which  account  his  deviations 
fccm  the  more  to  be  lamented.  The  purity  and  polite- 
Jiefs  of  liis  ftyle,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  fegtiments, 


are  and  muft  be  acknowledged  by  all  reader?  of  t::flc     Ccopcr. 

and  fmceriiy.     But  nevenhtUfs,  ;is  his  beauties  arc  •< ' 

not  eafy  to  be  overlooked,  fo  ncitlitr  are  his  bleniilh- 
es.  His  works  appear  to  be  lUincd  v\  ilJi  fo  many  grofs 
errors,  and  his  line  thoughts  are  fo  often  miiigUd  with 
abfurdities,  that  however  we  may  be  charnicd'with  the 
one,  wcare  forced  to  condeuin  the  other."  Mr  Bal- 
guy  hath  faither  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  Inquiry 
concerning  Virtue,  which  is  the  immediatt  objeft  of 
his  animadverfion,  that  though  he  cannot  agree  in'  every 
particular  contained  in  it,  he  finds  little  more  to  do 
than  to  tell  how  much  he  admires  it ;  and  that  he  thinks 
it  indeed,  in  the  main,  a  performance  (0  jull  and  txaft 
as  to  dcferve  higher  prailcs  than  he  is  able  to  give  it. 

Dr  Brown,  in  his  iffiiy  on  the  Charaacriltics,  ob- 
fervcs,  that  the  Earl  of  Shaftelbury  hath  in  that  per- 
formance mingled  beauties  and  blcts,  fatilts  and  excel- 
lencies, with  a  liberal  and  unfparing  hand.  At  tiic 
fame  time,  the  Doflor  applauds  that  generous  fpirit  of 
freedom  which  fliines  throughout  the  whole.  Another 
dircfl;  antagoniil;  of  the  Earl  of  SliaftdLury,  Dr  Le- 
land,  has  obferved,  that  no  impartial  man  will  deny 
him  the  praife  of  a  line  genius.  "  The  quality  of  the 
writer  (continues  the  Doclor),  his  lively  and  beautiful 
imagination,  the  delicacy  of  talle  he  hath  Hiowu  in 
many  infi;ances,  and  the  graces  and  embellilhments  of 
his  Ityle,  though  perhaps  fometimes  too  atfccled,  have 
procured  him  many  admirers.  To  which  may  be  add- 
ed his  refined  fentimcnis  on  the  beauty  and  excellency 
of  virtue,  and  that  he  hath  often  fpoken  honourably 
of  a  jull  and  good  Providence,  which  ndnifters  and 
governs  the  whole  in  the  bcfl  manner;  and  hath  ftrong- 
ly  afferted,  in  oppoiition  to  Mr  Hobbcs,  the  rjatural 
ditferer.ce  between  good  and  evil ;  and  that  man  was 
originally  formed  for  fociety,  and  the  cxercife  of  mu- 
tual kindnefs  and  benevolence  ;  and  not  only  ib,  but 
for  religion  and  piety  too.  Thefe  things  have  very 
much  prejudiced  many  perlbns  in  his  favour,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  receiving,  ahriofl  implicitly,  whatever 
he  hath  advanced."  Dr  Johnfon,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Sir  John  Hawkings,  bore  no  good-will  to  Lord 
Shafte(bury  ;  "  neither  did  he  feem  at  all  to  rclilli  the 
cant  of  the  Shaftcfbnrian  fchool,  nor  inclined  to  ad- 
mit the  pretenfions  of  thole  who  profelled  ir,  to  taflcs 
and  perceptions  which  are  not  common  to  all  men  ;  a 
tafte  in  morals,  in  poetry,  and  prcfc  writing,  in  paint- 
ing, in  fculpture,  in  mulic,  in  architecluie,  and  in 
government  !  A  talle  that  cen fared  every  piodiufhion, 
and  induced  them  to  reprobate  every  effort  of  genius 
that  fell  Ihort  of  their  own  capricious  lUndard." 

The  grand  point  in  which  our  noble  author  has  ren-  ^,Vj.  Sr!t; 
dered  himfelf  jullly  obnoxious  to  the  friends  of  reli- voL  iv. 
gion,  is  his  having  interfperfcd  through  the  Charaftcr- 
illics  a  number  of  infmuations  that  appear  to  be  unfa- 
vourable to  the  caufe  of  revelation.  There  have  not, 
however,  been  wanting  many  among  his  admirers,  who 
have  thought  that  he  ought  not  lobe  reckoned  among 
the  deillical  writers.  The  author  of  Animadvcrfions 
upon  Dr  Brown's  three  Eflays  on  the  Characteriltics 
obferves,  that  it  is  "  imprudent,  to  fay  no  vvorfe,  in 
fome  f.nccre  advocates  fur  Chriflianity,  to  reject  the 
friendly  advice  and  afliftance  of  fo  niallcrly  a  writer  as 
the  Lord  Shaftelbury,  aitd  to  give  him  up  to  the  deifts 
as  a  patron  of  infidelity."  But  it  is  matter  of  faft, 
anj  not  confideraiions  of  prudence  or  imprudence,  that 
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Conp.-r.    mufl  (jcteni'.hic  the  qncftion.     In  fupport  of  his  Lord- 

^~~">' fliip'a  having  been  a  believer  in  our  holy  religion,  may 

bt  aiitged,  his  Preface  to  Whichcoi's  icrmous,  and  his 
Letters  to  a  Student  at  the  Univerfity :  in  both  which 
works  he  conftintly  cxpreifes  himfelf  in  fcich  language 
ai  feems  to  indicate  that  he  was  really  a  Chriltian. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Letters  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  wtre  written  in  I  707,  1708,  and  1709,  not 
iiuny  yf^ars  belore  his  lordlhip's  death.  Ncvcrthelefs, 
there  arc  in  the  Charatteriftics  fo  many  fccptical  paf- 
fagcs,  tliat  he  mull  be  coniijered  as  having  been  a 
doubter  at  leatt,  if  not  an  abfoiiue  difbilievcr,  with 
r-i-fpetl  to  revelation.  But  if  he  mult  be  ranked  a- 
luongd  the  deifts,  we  agree  w  ith  tlie  obfervaiion  of 
one  of  his  biographers,  tlut  he  is  a  vei7  diiierent  dcift 
from  numbers  who  have  appeared  in  that  character; 
his  general  principles  being  much  Icfs  exceptionable. 

The  fly'.e  of  Lord  Shaftcltury's  compolitions  is  alfo 
a  point  upon  which  various  and  contradictory  feuti- 
ments  hive  been  entertained.  But  for  tlie  fullcft  and 
mofl  judicious  criticifm  that  has  appeared  upon  that 
f.ibjeft,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Dr  Blair's  Lec- 
tures on  R-hctoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  Vol.  L  p.  192, 
Ipf!,  207,  20l,   234,   263,  and  396—398. 

Cooper  (Samuel),  a  very  eminent  Englilh  minia- 
ture paiiiter,  born  in  1609,  and  bred  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle  John  Hoflcins.  He  derived,  however,  his 
pi'inciple  excellence  from  a  Ihidy  of  the  works  ot  Van 
Dyck,  in  who^'e  time  he  lived  ;  iufomuch  that  he  was 
commonly  flylcd  "  Van  Dyck  in  little."  His  pencil  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  head,  in  which,  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies, cfpecially  the  hair,  he  was  inimitable  ;  but 
if  he  dcfcended  lower,  his  incorreflnefs  was  noto- 
rious. He  died  in  1672  ;  and  his  pieces  ai'e  nniverfilly 
admired  all  over  Europe,  felling  for  incredible  prices. 
— He  had  a  brother,  Alexander,  likewife  a  good  mini- 
ature painter,  who  became  limner  to  Chrillina  queen 
ot"  Sweden. 

CoopEn  (Thomas),  a  pious  and  learned  prelate  in 
■the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  torn  at  Oxford  a- 
bout  the  year  151  7.  He  was  educated  in  the  fchool 
adjoining  to  Magdalene  college,  of  which  he  was  a  choi- 
rifter;  where  alio,  in  1539,  he  was  elected  probation- 
er, and  fellow  in  the  following  year.  About  the  year 
1546,  quitting  his  fellowfliip,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  pliyfic,  in  i  jj6  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
thatfaculty,  and  pradifed  as  phyfician  at  Oxford.  Be- 
ing inclined  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  probably  this  was 
only  a  prudent  fufpenfion  of  his  final  intentions  during 
the  Popilh  reign  of  queen  Mary  :  for,  on  the  acceffion 
of  Elizabeth,  he  rcfumed  the  fludy  of  divinity;  be- 
came a  celebrated  preacher,  was  made  dean  of  Chriil- 
church  and  vice  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  having 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  dodor  in 
^divinity.  In  1569  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter  ; 
and,  the  year  following,  bilhop  of  Lincoln  :  whence, 
in  1 J84,  he  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter; 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  29ih  of  April  1594,  and 
was  baricd  in  the  cathedral  there,  on  the  fouth  fnle  uf 
the  choir.  The  fcvcral  writers  who  have  mentioned 
Dr  Cooper,  uniniuiotiOy  give  him  the  cliarafber  of  an 
eloquent  preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and  a  good  man. 
He  had  the  misfortune  while  at  Oxford  to  marry  a 
lady  whofc  gillantries  became  notorious:  neverihelcfs 
lie  would  not  be  divorced  from  her  ;  knowing  that  he 
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could  not  live  w'tboiu  a  w'U'e, 

charge  his  conicicjice  with  the  fcandal  of  a  fccond 
marriage." — He  wrote,  i.  The  Epimnic  of  Chronicles 
from  the  17th  year  after  Chrilt  to  1540,  and  thence 
after  to  1560.  2.  Thefaurus  Viugcx.  Romans  et  Bri- 
tannicce.  This  didionary,  which  is  an  improvement 
upon  Elyot's,  was  much  admired  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
who  thence  forward  determined  to  promote  the  au- 
thor. 3.  A  brief  cxpoiltion  of  fuch  chapters  of  the 
Old  Teflament  as  ufually  are  read  in  the  church,  at 
common  prayer,  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year. 
4.  An  admonition  to  the  ptoplc  of  England.  5.  Ser- 
mons. 

Cooper  (John-Gilbert),  a  polite  writer  of  the 
prefent  age,  was  born  in  1723;  and  was  dtfcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
whofe  fortune  was  injured  in  the  lalt  century  by  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  raonarLhy.  He  rellded 
at  Thurgarton  priory  in  Nottinghamfliire,  which  was 
granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  William  Cooper,  one 
of  his  anceflors.  This  manllon  Mr  Cooper  inherited 
from  his  father,  who  in  1739  ^^^^  high-lheritfcf  the 
county ;  and  tranfniitted  it  to  his  fon,  w  ho  tilled  the 
fame  refpcdable  office  in  1 783.  After  pafiing  through 
WeJlminfler  fchool  under  Dr  John  Nicoll,  along  \\  ith 
the  late  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord  Buckiiighamfnire,  Ma- 
jor Johnfon,  Mr  Geoi'ge  Afhby,  and  many  other  emi- 
nent and  ingenious  men,  he  became  in  1743  ^  Fellow- 
Commoner  of  Triirity-collcge,  Cambridge,  and  reildcd 
there  two  or  three  years;  but  quitted  the  univerfity 
on  his  marrige  with  Sufanna  the  daughter  of  William 
Wrighte,  Efq  ;  fon  to  the  Lord  Keeper  of  that  name, 
and  Recorder  of  Leicefler  1729 — 1763.  In  the  year 
1 745  he  commenced  author  by  the  publication  of  The 
Power  of  Harmony,  a  poem  in  410  ;  and  in  1 746  and 
1747  he  produced  feveral  Eflays  and  Poems  under  the 
fignature  of  Philalcthes,  in  a  periodical  work  called 
The  Mufeum,  publiflied  by  Mr  Doddcy.  In  the  fame 
year  he  came  forward  as  an  author,  with  his  name,  by 
a  work  w-hich  received  much  affiltance  from  his  friend 
the  Reverend  John  Jackfonof  Leicefter,  who  commu- 
nicated feveral  learned  notes,  in  which  he  contrived  to 
manifeft  his  diOike  to  his  formidable  nntagonill  Mr 
Warburton.  It  was  intitled  The  Life  of  Socrates, 
colleded  from  the  Memorabilia  of  Xcnophon  and  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  illuArated  farther  by  Ari- 
flotle,  Diodorus  iiculus,  Cicero,  Proclus,  Apuleius, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Boethius,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Au- 
las Gellius,  and  others,  1749,  ^^'°-  In  this  work  Mr 
Cooper  gave  evident  marks  of  fuperior  genius;  warm, 
impetuous,  and  impatient  of  reftraint.  In  1754,  Mr 
Cooper  publiflied  his  Letters  on  Tafle,  8vo;  an  ele- 
gant little  volume,  on  which  no  fmall  lliare  of  his  re- 
putation is  founded;  and  in  1755,  The  Tom.b  of 
Shakefpeare,  a\  ilion,  410;  a  decent  performance,  but 
in  w  hich  there  is  more  of  wit  and  application  than  of 
nature  or  genius.  In  1756  he  afhRed  Mr  Moore,  by 
writing  fonie  numbers  of  The  \\  orld  ;  and  attempted 
to  roufe  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  againft  the 
HcfTians,  at  that  junftiire  brought  over  to  defend  the 
nation,  in  a  poem  called  The  Genius  of  Britain,  ad- 
di-effrd  to  Mr  Pitt.  In  1758,  he  publiflied  Epiftics  to 
the  Great,  from  j'^riftippus  in  Retirement,  410;  and 
The  Call  of  Ariflippus,  Epiftle  IV.  to  Mark  Akcn- 
fide,  M.  D.  Alfo,  A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son,  in  410. 
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In  ihe  AnmuIRegiilcrot'thc  fame  year  is  his  Tranfla- 
tionotAii  Epirtlc  from  ihc  King  oll'riidia  to  jMoiHiciir 
Voltaire.  In  1759,  he  pubiillu-i,!  Vtr  Vert ;  or,  the 
Nunnery  Parrot  ;  an  Heroic  Poem,  in  four  cantos  ; 
infcribed  to  the  Aijbcfs  of  U***  ;  tranllaicd  from  the 
French  of  Monfieiir  Grelftt,  410;  reprinted  in  thelirlt 
volume  of  Dilly's  Repofitory,  1777;  and,  in  1764, 
Poems  on  feveral  Siibjcds,  by  the  Author  of  the  Life 
of  Socrates;  witli  a  prefatory  Advertifement  by  Mr 
Dodllcy.  In  this  little  volume  were  included  all  the 
feparate  poetical  pieces  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, excepting  Vcr  Vert,  which  is  a  fprightly  coni- 
polltion.  Mr  Cooper  died  at  his  father's  houfc  in  Ma.y- 
Fair,  after  a  long  and  excruciating  illnefs  arifing  from 
the  ftcne,  Api'il  14.  1769 

CO-ORDINATE,  fomething  of  equal  order,  rank, 
or  degree,  wi;h  another. 

COOT,  in  ornitholoi^v.  See  Fulic,\. 
COOTWICH  (John)',  do^itor  of  laws,  was  born  at 
Utrecht,  and  fpent  great  part  of  his  life  in  travelling. 
He  piibjilhed  in  Latin,  in  1619,  an  account  of  his  jour- 
ney fromjerufalem  and  from  Syria ;  which  is  very  fcarce 
and  in  high  efleem.     Time  of  his  death  uncertain. 

COPAlB/\,  or  Balfam  of  Copaiba,  a  liquid  refi- 
nous  juice,  flowing  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk 
of  the  copaifera  balfamum.  See  the  following  article. 
Thisjuice  is  clear  and  U'anfparent,  of  a  whitifli  orpale 
yellowilh  colour,  an  agreeable  fmcll,  and  a  bitterifli 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufually  about  the  eonliflence  of 
oil,  or  a  little  thicker  :  when  long  kept,  it  becomes 
nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  clearnefs  ;  but 
has  not  been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid,  as  mofl  of 
the  other  refuious  juices  do.  We  fometimes  meet 
with  a  thick  fort  of  balfam  of  copaiba,  which  is  not  at 
all  tranfparent,  or  much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing,  and 
generally  has  a  portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at  the 
bottom.  This  fort  is  probably  either  adultercd  by 
the  mixture  of  other  fubftances,  or  has  been  extrafted 
by  codfion  from  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree  :  its 
fmell  and  tafle  are  much  lefspleafant  than  thofe  of  the 
genuine  balfam.  Pure  balfam  of  copaiba  diffolves  en- 
tirely in  reftified  fpirit,  cfpecially  if  the  menftruum  be 
previoudy  alkali7.ed  :  the  fokition  has  a  very  fragrant 
fmcll.  IDillilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  a  limpid  eifential  oil  ;  and  in  a  llrong  heat,  without 
addition,  a  blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  copaiba  is  an  ufeful  corroborating  de- 
tergent medicine,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  irri- 
tation. It  llrengthens  the  nervous  fyftem,  tends  to 
loofen  the  belly,  in  large  dofcs  proves  purgative,  pro- 
motes urine,  and  clcanfes  and  heals  exulceraiions  in 
the  urinary  palFages,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  perform 
more  effeftually  than  any  of  the  other  balfams.  Fuller 
obferves,  that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely  bitter 
tafte,    but  not  a  violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets 
and  the  fluoralbus,  and  externally  as  a  vulnerary.  The 
author  abovementioned  recommends  it  likewife  in  dy- 
fenteries,  in  fcorbutic  cachexies,  in  difeafes  of  the 
breafl  and  lungs,  and  in  an  acrimonious  or  putrtfcent 
flate  of  the  juices  :  he  fays,  he  has  known  very  danger- 
ous coughs,  which  manifeflly  threatened  a  confump- 
tion,  cured  by  the  ufe  of  this  balfam  alone  ;  and  that, 
liotwithltanding  its  being  hot  and  bitter,  it  has  good 
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tiitifls  even  in  licclic  caf;s.  Moft  ph)fici?.ns  ffcm 
now,  however,  to  conlidcr  balfams  and  rclins  too  lii- 
niulant  lo  be  ventured  on  in  phihihcal  alilelioiis. 

I'he  dofc  of  this  medicine  rarely  exceeds  2c  oi'  50 
drops,  though  fome  diretl  (10  or  more.  It  uiay  be 
conveniently  taken  in  the  form  of  tlafofarcharum,  or 
in  that  of  an  emulllon,  into  which  it  may  be  reduced  by 
triturating  it  with  almonds,  or  rather  with  a  thick  nui- 
cilagcof  gnm-arabic,till  they  are  well  incorporated,ai:d 
tlvn  gradually  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  w.-aer. 

COPAIFERA,  inbotany:  A  genus  of  the  moiio- 
gy  nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  there 
are  four  petals  ;  the  legumcn  ovate  ;  one  feed  \^■ilh  an 
arilhis  or  coat  refcmbling  a  berry.  'W'c  know  but  of 
one  fpecics,  the  balfamum,  being  that  which  yields  the 
cop;.iba  balfam  mentioned  in  the  preceding  artidr. 
This  trees  grow  near  a  village  called  y^yafcl,  in  the 
province  of  Antiochi,  in  the  Spanifli  Weil  Indies 
about  ten  days  journey  from  Carthagena.  There  arc 
great  numbers  of  thele  trees  in  the  woods  about  this 
village,  which  grow  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet. 
Some  of  thefe  trees  do  not  yield  any  of  the  balfam  ; 
thofe  which  do,  are  diflinguiflied  by  a  ridge  which 
runs  along  their  trunks.  Thefe  trees  are  wounded  in 
tlie  centre,  and  they  place  calabalh  fliells,  or  fome  o- 
ther  vefTcls,  to  the  wounded  part  to  receive  the  balfam, 
which  will  all  tiow  out  in  a  ihort  time.  One  of  thefe 
trees  will  yield  five  or  fix  gallons  of  balfam  :  but  tho* 
they  will  thrive  well  after  being  tapped,  yet  they  ne- 
ver afford  any  more  balfam. 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gtim  co^al,  is  a  gum  (>f 
the  refinous  kind  brought  from  New  Spain,  being  the 
concrete  juice  of  a  tree  *  which  grows  in  thefe  parts.  ' 
It  conies  to  us    in   irregular  ir.alies,    fome  of  wliich /' 
are  tranfparent,  and  of  different  Ihades   as   to.  colour, 
from  alight   yellow    to  a  deep  brown.     Some   pieces 
are   wliitifli   and    femitranfparent.     To  the    fmcll  it 
is  more  agreeable  than  frankincenfc  :   but  hath   nei- 
ther  the  foluhility  in  water  common  10  gums,  nor  in 
fpirit  of  wine  common  to  relins,  at   Icafl  in  any  con- 
lidcrable  degree.     By  thefe    properties    it  refcmbles 
amber  ;  which  has  induced  fome  10  think  it  a  n-'.ineral 
bitumen  refembling  that  fubflance.     In  diftilhition  it 
yields  an  oil,  which  like  mineral  petrolea  is  indiiFoln- 
ble  in  fpirit  of  wine.  Copal  itfclf  islolublein  the  eifen- 
tial oils,  particularly  in  that  of  lavender,  but  not  eahly 
in  the  exprclfed  ones.     It  may,  however,  be  dilTulvid 
in  linfeed  oil  by  digeftion,  with  a  heat  very  little  lefs 
than  is  Aiificient  to  boil  or  decompofe  the  oil.     This 
fohition,  diluted  with  fpirit  of    turpentine,    forms    a 
beautiful  tranfparent  varnilh,    which  v\hen  properly 
applied,   and  (lowly  dried,   is  very   hard  and  durable. 
This  varnifli   is   applied    to    fnufF-boxes,  tea-boards, 
and  other  ntenfils.     It  preferves  and  gives  lu/lre  to 
paintings,  and   greatly    reftores   the  decayed   colours 
of  old  piflures,  by  filling  up  the  cracks  and  rendering 
thefurfaces  capable  of  rcHefling  light  more  uriiformlv. 
COP/^RCEN/^RY,    the  Ihare   or  quota  of  a    cb- 
parcener. 

COPARCENERS,  (from  co«  and /■.;;■//(-,  7);,  "part- 
ner ;"),  orPARCEtJERS  ;  fuch  as  have  cqi'al  portions 
in  the  inheritance  of  their  .^nccllor. 
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Ccp_irce:;ers  are  fo  ciilier  by  law  or  caflom.  Copar- 
ceners by  law,  are  the  iil'iie female;  which,  iu  detank 
of  a  male  heir,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of  their  an- 
i  cellor.  Copirccncrsby  cj(io:ii,arethorcwho,  by  fome 
peculiar  cuitom  of  the  to, miry ,  challenge  equal  parts  in 
fiich  lands  ;  as  in  Kent,  by  the  cuflom  of  gavelkind. 
The  crown  of  England  is  not  fubjeft  to  coparcenary. 

COPK,  an  ccclcfiaRical  ornament,  ulually  worn 
by  chanters  and  fubchanters,  when  they  officiate  in 
folenmiiy.  It  reaches  from  the  flionlJers  to  the  feet. 
The  ancients  called  it  l-L'iviah-. — The  word  is  alio  ufed 
for  the  roof  or  covering  of  a  hoafe,  &c. 

Cope  isalfo  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuitom  or  tri- 
bute due  to  the  king  or  loid  of  ihe  foil,  out  of  tlic 
lead-mines  in  fome  part  of  Derbylhire,  England  ;  of 
which  Manlove  faith  thus  : 

E^rcfs  and  regrefs  to  the  king's  highway. 
The  miners  have  ;  and  /.-,'  and  jf/>.- they  pay  : 
The  thirteenth  tliih  of  ore  within  their  m  nc. 
To  the  lord,  for  lol,  they  pay  at  mccfiiring  time  ; 
Sixpence  a  load  for  ojjc  the  lord  demands. 
And  that  is  paid  to  the   Imrgkmujter's  hands. 

Thisvrord  by  doorafday-book,  as  Mr  Hagar  hath  in- 
terpreted it,  iignitics  a  hill  :  and  «/f  is  taken  for  the 
fuprcmc  cover,  as  the  cope  oj  hmssn. 
'COPEL.     See  Cupel. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  lituatcd  on  the  caitern  iliore  of  the  iiland  of 
Zealand,  upon  a  line  bay  of  the  Baltic  fea,  not  far 
from  the  Ilrait  called  the  So:i;iJ.  E.  Long.  ip.  o.  N. 
Lar.    55.  30. 

The  prc:ife  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  is  dif- 
puted  ;  but  the  mofl  probable  account  is,  that  it  took 
its  rife  froma  caiilebuilt  on  the  fpot  in  the  ycirii6S, 
as  a  protcdtion  againft  the  pirates  which  at  that  time 
fwarmed  in  the  Ualtic.  The  convcniciicy  of  the  fitua- 
tion,  and  the  fecurity  aftbrdcd  by  the  caftle,  foon  in- 
duced a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand  to  refort 
thither  :  but  it  was  not  dillinguilhed  by  the  royal  reii- 
denceuntll  144;, during  the  reign  of  Chriftopher  of  Ba- 
varia ;  lincev/hich  period  it  has  been  gradually  enlarged 
and  beautified,  and  is  become  the  capital  of  Denmark. 

Copenhagen  is  the  befl;  built  city  of  ihe  north  ;  lor 
altliough  Peterfburgh  excels  it  in  fnperb  edifices,  yet, 
as  it  contains  no  wooden  houfes,  it  docs  not  difplay 
that  ftriking  cop.trafl;  of  meannefs  and  magnificence, 
but  in  general  exhibits  a  more  equable  and  uniform  ap- 
pearance. The  town  is  fiirrounded  towards  the  land 
with  regular  ramparts  and  baflions,  a  broad  ditch  full 
of  water,  and  a  few  outwirks  :  its  circumference 
meafu res  between  four  and  five  miles.  The  ftrcets  are 
vrell  paved,  with  a  foot-way  on  each  fide,  but  too  nar- 
row and  inconvenient  for  general  ufe.  The  greateft 
pan  of  the  buildings  arc  of  brick  ;  and  a  few  are  of 
frce-Ilo'ic  brought  from  Germany.  The  houfes  of  the 
nobility  are  in  general  fplendid,  and  conllrufled  in  the 
Italian  (lyle  of  architcciure  :  the  palace,  which  was 
erected  by  Chriftian  VI.  is  a  large  pile  of  building  ; 
the  front  is  of  ftone,  and  the  wings  of  brick  flue- 
coed  ;  the  fuite  of  apartments  is  princely ;  but  the 
external  appearance  is  more  grand  than  elegant. 

The  bufy  fpirit  of  commerce  is  vifible  in  this  city, 
which  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants.  The  haven 
is  always  crowded  with  merchant  fliips  ;  and  the  flreets 
arc  i  ucrfefLed  by  broad  canals,  which  bring  the  mer- 
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chandizc  clofe  to  the  warehoufes  that  line  the  quays.    Coperni- 
This  city  owes  its  principal  beauty  to  a  dreadful  lire  in       can, 
lyjS,  that  dellroycdfAe churches  and  67  flreets,  which   Copemi- 
have  been  fmce  rebuilt  in  the  modern  flyle.     The  new  .     ^"^"     , 
part  of  the  town,  railed  by  the  late  King  Frederic  V. 
is  extremely  beautiful,  fcarcely  inferior  to  Eath.     It 
confdls  of  an  oftagon,  containing  four  uniform   and 
elegant  buildings    of  hewn  ftone,  and  of  four  broad 
ftreets  leading  to  it  in    oppofue    directions.     In  the 
middle  of  tlie  area  llands  an  equellrian  f:atue  of  Fre- 
deric V.  in  bronze,  as  big  as  life,  which  coll  8o,oooi. 
The  Royal  Mufeum,  or  Cabinet  of  Rarities,  merits 
the  attention  of  travellers.     This  colle&ion,  which 
was  begun  by  Frederic  III.  is  depofited  in  eight  apart- 
ments, and  ranged  in  the  following  order :   animals, 
Ihells,  minerals,  paintings,  antiquities,  medals,  dreffes, 
arms  and  iniplcir.enis  of  the  Laplanders. 

Part  of  Copenhagen,  \\  hich.is  called  Chripianjhnfcn, 
is  built  upon  the  lllc  of  Aniak,  which  generjlly  at- 
tracts the  curiofuy  of  foreigners ;  (feeAwAK;.  From 
this  place,  to  which  the  main  city  is  joined  by  a  bridge, 
the  markets  are  fupplied  with  fowl,  beef,  mutton,  veni- 
fon,  corn,  and  culinaiy  vegetables,  which  are  produced 
here  in  the  greattll  abundance. 

COPERNICAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging 
to  Copernicus.     Hence, 

CoPERxicAx  SjPcni  or  Hypathcjis,  that  fyflem  of  the 
world,  whercintiiefun  isfuppofed  to  reft  in  the  centre, 
and  the  planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellipfes 
round  him.     See  Ccperkicus. 

COPERNICUS (Nicolaus),  an  eminent aflronomer, 
was  born  at  Thorn  in  Pruffia,  Jan.  10.  1472.  He 
was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  home; 
and  afterwards  fent  to  Cracovia,  where  he  fludicd 
philofophy  and  phyfic.  His  genius  in  the  mean  time 
was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  he  pnr- 
fued  through  all  its  various  branches.  Kc  fct  out  for 
Italy  when  he  was  23  years  of  age  ;  but  ilaid  at  Bo- 
nonia  fome  time,  for  the  fake  of  being  with  the  cele- 
brated aflronomer  of  that  place,  Dominicus  Maria; 
whofe  converfation,  however,  and  company,  he  aifec- 
ted,  not  fo  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  alliftant  to  him  in 
making  his  obfervations.  From  thence  he  pafTed  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  no  fooncr  arrived  than  he  was 
coniidered  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regiomonia- 
nus;  and  acquired  in  fl.ort  fo  great  a  reputation,  that 
he  was  chofen  profeiFor  of  mathematics,  which  he 
taught  for  a  long  time  with  great  applaufe.  He  alfo 
made  fome  allronomical  obfervations  there  about  the 
year  1500.  Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years 
after,  he  began  to  apply  his  vafl  kriowledge  in  mathe- 
matics to  correfl;  the  lyllem  of  allronomy  v.hich  then 
prevailed.  He  fct  himfelf  to  collect  all  the  books 
which  had  been  written  by  philofophers  and  aftrono- 
mers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hyporhefes  they 
had  invented  for  the  fohuion  of  the  celeflial  pheno- 
mena ;  to  try  if  a  more  fjmmetrical  order  and  confli- 
tution  of  the  parts  of  the  world  could  not  be  difco- 
vercd,  and  a  luorejullandexquifite  harmony  initsmo- 
tious  eftablilhcd,  than  what  the  aftrouoniers  of  thefe 
times  fo  eaiily  admitted.  But  ofall  their  hypothcfcsnonc 
pleafed  him  fo  v.ell  as  the  Pythagorean,  \^hich  made 
the  fun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  fyflem,  and  fuppofed 
the  earth  10  move  not  only  round  the  fun,  but  round 
its  cwn  axis  alfo.     He    thought  he  difcerned  mucli 
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Copernicus,  btTJJtifiil  order  and  proporuoii  in  this;  and  tli.u  all 
Coiiliti.     that  embarrairmeiit  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and 

' '^ exceiiirics,  which  attended  the  Ptolemaic  liypoilitlls, 

woiilJ  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  iyltem,  then,  hebegjn  to  coufider,  and  to  write 
upon,  when  he  was  about  jj  years  of  age.  He  em- 
ployed himfcli' III  contemplating  the  phenomena  care- 
fully ;  in  makinj;  mathematical  calcnlations  ;  iii  exa- 
mining the  ot>rci-vations  of  the  ancients,  and  iu  milking 
new  ones  of  his  ov/ii ;  and  after  more  than  20  years 
chierly  fpent  in  this  manner,  he  broui^hthis  Ichtnie  to 
perfeL'tion,  and  ellabliihed  that  fytlem  of  the  world 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  now  univerfally  re- 
cciveJ,  ^fee  AsTRoNO.MY,  n°  22.)  His  fydem,  how- 
cver»  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  mull  dangerous  liere- 
fy  :  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prilbn  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  and  not  I'liftcred  to  come  out  till  he  had 
recanted  his  opinion  ;  that  is,  till  he  had  renounced  the 
teilimony  of  his  fenfcs.  He  died  the  24tli  of  May 
IJ45,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

This  extraordiujry  man  had  been  made  canon  of 
Worms  by  his  mother's  brother,  Lucas  WazelroJius, 
who  was  bi:hop  of  that  place.  He  was  not  only  the 
greateft  of  altronomers,  but  a  perfech  maftcr  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues;  to  all  which  he  joined  the 
greated  piety  and  innocence  of  manners. 

Copernicus,  the  name  of  an  allronomical  inftru- 
ment  invented  by  Mr  Whifton,  to  exhibit  the  motion 
and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and  fecon- 
dary.  It  is  built  upon  the  Copernican  fyllem,  and  for 
that  reafon  called  by  his  name. 

COPHTI,  CopHTs,  or  Corn,  a  name  given  to 
the  ChrilHans  of  Egypt,  who  are  of  the  CcA  of  Jaco- 
bites. 

The  critics  arc  extremely  divided  about  the  origin 
and  orthography  of  the  word  ;  fome  write  it  Cophti, 
others  Cophtites,  Cophtitas,  Copts,  occ.  Scaliger  de- 
rives the  name  from  Coptos,  an  anciently  celebrated 
town  of  Egypt,  the  metropolis  of  the  Thebaid.  Kir- 
W  cher  refutes  this  opinion,  and  maintains,  that  the  word 

*  originally  fignifies  "  cut"- and  "  circumfcribed;"  and 

was  given  thefe  people  by  the  IMahometans,  by  way  of 
reproach,  becaufe  of  their  praftice  of  circumcifing  : 
but  P.  Sollier,  another  Jefuit,  refutes  this  opinion. 
Scaligej  afterwards  clianged  his  opinion,  and  derived 
the  word  from  AiyuvTiQ^,  the  ancient  name  of  Egypt, 
by  retrenching  the  firft  fyllable  :  but  this  opinion,  too, 
P.  SoUier  difpntes.  John  de  Leo  and  others  fay,  that 
the  K-Tvptia'is  anciemly  called  their  country  Ekhibth, 
or  Cif'th,  from  Cibth  their  firfl  king,  whence  Cophtite, 
&c.  others  fay  from  Cobtim  fecoiid  king  of  Egypt. 
Vandeb  derives  the  word  Copht  from  Copt  fon  of 
Mifrai'n,  grandfon  of  Noah.  All  thefe  etymologies 
P.  Sollier  rejects, on  this  principle,  that  were  they  true, 
the  Egyptians  ought  all  equally  to  be  called  Cophti; 
whereas,  in  elFeJI;,  none  but  the  Chriilians,  and  among 
thofe  none  ibut  the  Jacobites,  bear  the  name,  the 
Melchir.^s  not  being  comprehended  under  it.  Hence 
he  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  the  name  Jncobite, 
retrenching  the  firfl  fyllable  ;  whence,  Cobitc,  Cohea, 
Copta,  and  Cophta.  . 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch  who  refides  at  Cairo, 
bat  he  takes  his  title  from  Alexandria;  he  has  no 
srchbifhop  under  him,  but  ir  or  12  bilhops.  The 
reft  of  the  clergy,  whether  fecniaror  regular,  ia  coin- 
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poftd  of  the  orders  of  t>t  Anthony,  .St  Paul,  and  St 
Macarius,  who  have  each  their  monaUerics.  Eefidcs 
the  orders  of  prielh,  deacons,  and  fubdcacons,  the 
Copiits  have  iike\ufe  archimandrites,  the  dignity 
whereof  they  confer  vvitli  all  the  prayers  and  ccienio- 
nics  of  a  flrict  ordinaiion.  Tliis  makes  a  confidcrablc 
ditfertnce  among  the  pricfls  ;  and  bclidcs  the  rank 
and  authority  it  gives  thc;n  with  regard  !o  the  relio-i- 
ous,  it  comprehends  th.e  degree  and  tunclions  of  arch- 
priclls.  By  a  cullom  of  600  years  ftancling,  ifapridl 
elcdled  bilhop  be  not  already  archimandrite,  that  dig- 
nity muft  be  conferred  on  him  before  cpilcopal  ordi- 
nation. The  fecond  perfon  among  the  ckrgy,  after 
tiie  patriarcli,  isthe  titularpatriarch  of  Jcrnfalcm,  wlio 
aifo  refides  at  Cairo,  becaufe  of  the  few  Cophts  at  Jc- 
rufalem  ;  he  is,  in  elfeift,  little  more  than  the  bilhop 
of  Cairo  :  only  he  goes  to  Jcnifalcm  every  Eaiter, 
and  viiits  fome  other  places  in  Palcliine  near  Egypt, 
which  own  his  jurildiction.  To  him  belongs  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Cophtic  churcli,  during  the  vac.nncy 
of  ilie  patriarchal  fee. 

To  be  elected  patriarch,  it-is  neceffjry  the  perfon 
have  lived  all  his  lie  in  continence:  it  is  lie  coi.fers 
the  bifiioprics.  To  be  elertcd  bifliup,  the  I'crfon 
mufl  be  in  the  oclib;,te  ;  or,  if  he  have  been  n.ari  ied, 
it  muft  not  be  above  once.  The  priefts  and  inferior 
minirtersare  allowed  to  be  married  before  ordii;aiion  ; 
but  are  not  obliged  to  it,  as  Liulolphus  erroiuoully 
obferves.  They  have  a  great  number  of  dtacons,  and 
even  confer  the  dignity  frequently  on  children.  None 
but  the  loweft  rank  among  the  people  commence  cc- 
clefiaftics;  whence  arifes  thecxcefrive  ignorance  found 
among  them  :  yet  the  rcfpeft  of  the  laity  towards 
tiie  clergy  is  very  extraordinary.  Their  oiRce  is  longer 
than  the  Roman  oilice,  and  never  changes  in  any 
thing  :  they  have  three  liturgies,  which  they  vary  oc- 
cafionally. 

The  monaftic  life  is  in  great  eflceni  among  the 
Cophts:  to  be  admitted  into  it,  there  is  always  re- 
quired the  confent  of  the  bilhop.  The  religious 
Cophts  make  a  vow  of  perpetual  chaftity  ;  renounce 
the  world,  and  live  with  greit  aufterily  in  deftrts  : 
they  are  obliged  to  fleep  in  their  clothes  and  their 
girdle,  on  a  mat  ftretchcd  on  the  ground  ;  and  to 
proftrate  themfelves  every  evening  150  times,  wiih 
their  face  and  breaft  on  the  ground.  They  are  all, 
both  men  and  women,  of  the  loweft  clafs  of  ihc 
people  ;  and  live  on  alms.  The  nunneries  are  proper- 
ly hofpitals  ;  and  few  enter  but  widows  reduced  to 
beggary. 

K.  Roderic  reduces  the  errors  ai^d  opinions  of  tJie 
Cophts  to  the  following  heads:  i.  Th:it  they  put 
away  their  v,-ives,  and  efpoiife  others  while  the  firft  arc 
living.  2.  That  they  have  feven  ficranients;  viz.  hap- 
tifm,  the  eucharift,  confirmation,  ordination,  faith,  fall- 
ing, and  prayer.  ;.  That  they  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
proceed  from  the  Son.  4.  That  they  only  allow  of  three 
oecumenical  councils  ;  that  of  Nice,  Conltaniinop'c, 
and  Eplufis.  5.  That  ihey  only  allow  of  one  nanire, 
will,  and  operation,  in  Jefiis  Chrift,  after  theunimi  of 
the  humanity  with  the  divinity.  For  their  errors  in 
difcipline,  they  may  be  reduced,  r.  To  the  practice 
of  circumcifing  their  children  before  bsptifm,  which 
has  obtained  among  them  from  tht:  12th  century. 
2.  To  their  ordaining  deacons  at  five  yr ars  of  ag«. 
3  I  ^  To 
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3.  To  their  allowing  of  mai-riage  in  the  lecond  degree. 

4.  To  theif  forbeariiig  to  eat  lilood  :  to  which  louie 
Slid  their  belief  of  a  baptifm  by  fire,  which  they  con- 
fer l)y  applying  a  hot  iron  to  their  forehead  or  cheeks. 

Others  palliate  thefc  errors,  and  Ihow  that  many  of 

them  are  rather  abiifes  of  paiticular  perfons  tlian 
do.^lriues  of  the  feci.  This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  wiih 
regard  to  their  polygamy,  eating  of  blood,  marrying 
inlhe  fecond  degree,  and  the  baptilhi  of  lire  :  for  cir-  * 
ciimcifion,  it  is  not  pvaclifed  as  a  ceremony  of  reli- 
"i-ion,  nor  as  of  any  divine  appointment,  but  merely 
as  a  culloni  which  they  derive  from  the  lihmatl- 
ites  ;  and  which,  perhaps,  may  have  had  its  ori- 
gin from  a  view  to  hcalch  and  decency  in  thofe  hot 
cojntrics. 

The  Coplus,  at  different  times,  have  made  feveral 
re-niiions  wuh  the  Latins  ;  but  always  in  appearance 
only,  and  under  fomc  neccffity  of  their  affairs.  In  the 
time  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  a  Syrian  was  difpatched  to 
Rome  from  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  letters 
to  that  pope  ;  wherein  he  acknowledged  his  authority, 
and  promifed  obedience  ;  deliring  a  perfon  might  be 
difpatched  to  Alexandria,  to  treat  about  a  re-union  of 
his  church  to  that  of  Rome  :  parfuant  to  which, 
Pius  IV.  fuccelfor  to  Paul,  chofe  F.  R.oderic,  a  Jeiuit, 
whom  he  difpatched  in  1561,  in  quality  of  apollolical 
inincio.  But  the  Jefuit,  upon  a  conference  with  two 
Cophts  deputed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  patriarch, 
was  made  to  know,  that  the  titles  of  father  of  fathers, 
paftor  of  paftors,  and  mailer  of  all  churches,  which 
the  patriarch  had  bellowed  on  the  pope  in  his  letters, 
were  no  more  than  mere  matters  of  civility  and  com- 
pliment ;  and  that  it  was  in  this  manner  the  patriarch 
ufed  to  write  to  his  friends:  they  added,  that  lince 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  eftabliihment  of  fe- 
veral patriarchs  indcpendent'of  one  another,  each  was 
chief  and  malter  of  his  own  church.  This  was  the 
anfwer  the  patriarch  gave  the  pope,  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a  fum  of  money  remitted  to  him  from  Rome, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Venetian  conful. 

COPHTIC,  or  Come,  the  language  of  the 
Cophts,  the  ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians,  mix- 
ed with  a  great  deal  of  Greek,  the  charaL^ers  it  is 
written  in  being  all  Greek.  It  has  a  form  and  con- 
flru^lion  peculiar  to  itfelf:  it  has  no  intlecT:ions  of  the 
nouns  or  verbs  ;  but  exprelTes  number,  cafe,  gender, 
perfon,  mood,  tenfe,  and  poirellive  pronouns,  by  letters 
.i.nd  particles  prefixed. 

K.  Kirchcr  is  the  lirfl;  who  publilhed  a  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Cophiic.  There  is  not  known  any 
boL'k  extant  in  tTie  Coplitic,  except  tranllations  of  the 
Holy  Sciip:ure3,  or  of  ecclefullical  offices  ;  or  others 
that  have  relation  thereto,  as  dictionaries,  S:c. 

The  ancient  Cophtic  is  now  no  longer  found  but 
in  books  ;  the  language  now  ufed  throughout  the 
country  is  Arabic.  The  old  Cophtic,  which  Kircher 
maintains  to  be  a  mother-tongue,  and  independent  of 
all  others,  had  been  much  altered  by  the  Greek  :  for 
IcfiJes  that  it  has  borrowed  all  its  charaflers  from  the 
Greek,  %\ith  a  very  little  variation,  a  great  number  of 
the  words  are  pure  Greek.  Vollius,  indeed,  affcrts, 
that  there  was  no  Cophtic  language  till  after  Egypt 
became  fubjeft  to  the  Arabs.  The  language,  accord, 
ing  to  him,  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic :  the  very 
iiatne  thereof  r.ot  being  in  the  world  till  after  the  Arabs 


were  maflers  of  the  country.  Eutthis,  M.  Simon  ob- 
fervcs,  proves  nothing  ;  except  that  what  was  ancient- 
ly called  Egyptia?!,  has  lince  by  the  Arabs  been  called 
Cnphtic,  by  a  corruption  of  fpecch.  There  arc,  it  is 
true,,  Arabic  words  in  the  Cophiic;  yet  this  by  no 
means  proves  but  that  there  was  a  laaguage  before 
that  time,  cither  Cophtic  or  Egyptian.  Pietro  de  la 
Valle  obfcrvcs,  that  the  Cophts  have  entirely  lofl 
their  ancient  tongue  ;  that  it  is  now  no  longer  under- 
ftood  among  them  ;  that  they  have  nothing  extant 
therein  but  fomc  facred  books;  and  tliat  they  If  ill  fay 
mafs  in  it. 

All  their  other  books  have  been  tranflated  into 
Arabic,  which  is  their  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  this  has  oc- 
cafioned  the  originals  to  be  lofl  :  it  is  added,  that  tlicy 
rehearfe  the  cpillles  and  gofpels  in  the  niafs  twice  ; 
once  in  Arabic  and  once  in  Cophiic.  Indeed,  if  we 
believe  P.  Vanfleb,  the  Cophts  fay  the  mafs  in  Arabic, 
all  but  the  epiifles  and  gofpels,  which  they  rehearfe 
both  in  that  and  Cophtic. 

Cophtic  Bible.     See  Bible. 

Cophtic  Liturgies  zi:e  ihvee.;  one  attributed  to  Bafilj 
another  to  St  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  Cyril  :  they 
are  tranllated  into  Arabic  for  the  ufe  of  the  prielh 
and  people. 

COPIATA,  under  the  weflcrn  empire,  a  grave-dig- 
ger. In  the  hrfl.  ages  of  the  church  there  were  clerks 
deflined  for  this  employment.  In  the  year  357,  Con- 
flaiuine  made  a  law  in  favour  of  the  priells  copiaias, 
;.  e.  ol  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  interments  ;  where- 
by he  exempts  them  from  the  luftral  contribution 
which  all  other  traders  paid.  It  was  under  him  alfo 
that  they  firfl  began  to  be  called  copiata ,  q.  d.  clerks 
deflined  for  bodily  labour,  from  kotoc,  or  v.^rra,  fciiido, 
c.cdo,  ferio,  "  I  cut,  beat,"  &c.  Before  that  time  they 
were  called  deai/n  and  hS/icarii;  perhaps  btcaule  they 
were  divided  by  decads  or  tens,  each  whereof  had  a 
bier  or  litter  for  the  carriage  of  ihe  dead  bodies.  Their 
place  among  the  clerks  was  the  next  in  order  before 
the  chantors. 

COPING  of  a  -mall,  the  top  or  cover  of  a  wall,  made 
Hoping  to  carry  off  the  water. 

CovisG  over,  in  carpentry,  a  fort  of  hanging  over, 
not  fquare  to  its  upright,  but  beveling  on  its  under 
fide  till  it  end  in  an  edge. 

COPIST,  in  diplomatic  fcience,  fignifics  a  tran- 
fcribcr  or  copier  of  deeds,  books,  &c. 

COPPA,  in  law,  a  cop  or  cock  of  grafs,  hay,  or 
corn,  divided  into  tithcable  portions  :  as  the  tenth 
cock,  &c.  This  word  in  llriftncfs  denotes  the  ga- 
thering or  laying  up  the  corn  in  cops  or  heaps,  as  the 
method  is  for  barley  or  oats,  &c.  not  bound  up,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  fairly  and  judly  tithtd  :  and  in  Kent 
in  England  they  Hill  retain  the  word,  a  cop  or  cap  of 
hay,  llravv,  &c. 

COPPEL.     Sec  Cupel. 

COPPER,  the  iinell  of  the  imperfedl  nr:tals,  called 
by  the  alchemilfs  /  V/.-7J,  on  account  of  its  facility  of 
uniting  with  a  great  number  of  different  metallic  ftib- 
ilances.  Its  colour,  when  pure,  is  pale  red,  and  its 
fpccific  gravity  from  8.7  to  9.3,  which  depends  not 
only  on  its  degree  of  purity,  but  alfo  on  its  condenfa- 
tion  by  hammering.  The  fpccific  gravity  of  Japan 
copper  is  to  water  as  9000  to  1000 ;  but  that  of  the 
Swedilh    kinds    only    8784  or  8843.— The   colour, 
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wluii'cUtan,  is  very  brilliant,  but  it  is  extremely  liable 
^~-^^"~^  to  taraiih.  It  lias  a  difagrecable  fiiicll,  very  percep- 
tible on  friction  or  on  being  heated  :  its  take  is  Hip- 
tic  and  iiaiifcoiis,  but  lei's  perceptible  than  that  of  iron. 
Its  tenacity,  ductility,  and  iiarunefs,  arc  very  conlidcr- 
ablc,  and  its  tlallicity  fnperior  to  that  of  any  other 
metal  except  Heel.  l""rom  this  lad  qr.aliij'  mailes  of 
the  metal  emit  a  loud  and  hilling  found  when  flruck; 
and  this  more  efpecially  wlien  cait  into  a  proper  form, 
viz.  fiich  an  one  as  may  make  the  metal  vibrate  in  the 
molt  finiple  manner  poinblc.  Thus,  if  caft  into  the 
hollow  form  of  a  bell,  without  any  cracks  or  imper- 
fections, an  uniform  tone  will  be  produced  by  it  ;  or 
at  leaft  the  tones  produced  by  a  Itroke  will  confdl 
of  a  fingle  predominant  one,  and  of  others  that  have 
an  agreement  with  it.  When  broken  by  often  bend- 
ing backward  and  forward,  it  appears  infernally  of  a 
dull  red  colour  without  any  brightnefs,  and  of  a  fine 
granulated  texture  ;  not  ill  refcmbling,  as  Cramer  ob- 
ferves,  fome  kinds  of  earthen  ware.  It  continues 
malleable  in  a  red  heat,  and  in  this  Itatc  extends  much 
more  ealily  than  when  cold  j  but  has  not  that  valuable 
iiuality  of  iron,  by  which  two  pieces  Cohere  together 
when  heated  to  a  great  degree.  In  a  heat  far  below 
ignition,  the  furface  of  a  piece  of  palillied  copper 
becomes  covered  with  various  ranges  of  prifmatic  co- 
lours ;  the  red  of  each  order  being  nearelt  to  the  end 
which  has  been  moll  heated.  Reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, or  even  to  filings,  and  thrown  acrofs  aflame,  it  pro- 
duces blue  or  green  colours,  whence  its  nfe  in  tire- 
works.  It  requires  a  fierce  heat  to  melt  it;  lefs,  ac- 
•  See  C/«-  cording  to  Mr  NVedgewood,  than  gold  or  filver*,  but 
"ijlry,  more  according  to  fome  other  metallurgilts. — It  is  re- 
markably impatient  of  moifture  when  in  a  flate  of  fu- 
fion,  and  the  contaft  even  of  a  very  fniall  quantity  of 
water  will  caufe  a  vafl  mafs  of  melted  metal  to  be 
thrown  about  with  incredible  violence,  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  not  only  of  the  byftandcrs  but  even  of  the 
flrongeft  furnaces  and  buildings.  Effefls  of  this  kind 
arc  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  fo  (light  a  caufe  as  the 
workman  fpitting  in  a  furnace  full  of  melted  copper. 

Copper  is  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the 
following  ftatcs. 

I.  Native  copper,  having  the  red  colour,  the  mal- 
leability, and  all  the  other  properties  of  the  metal. 
It  is  diftinguifhed,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy,  into  two 
kinds ;  copper  of  the  firft  formation,  and  copper  of 
the  fecond  formation  or  cementation.  The  copper 
of  the  firfl  formation  is  difperfed  in  lamina  or  fibres, 
in  gangue  almofl  always  quartzofe  ;  fome  of  its  cry- 
Itals  refemble  a  kind  of  vegetation,  but  other  fpeci- 
mens  are  in  maffes  or  grains.  Copper  of  cementation 
is  commonly  in  grains  or  fuperficial  lainince,  on  ftones 
or  on  iron  :  this  lafl;  appears  to  have  been  depofited 
ia  waters  containing  vitriol  ot  copper  which  has  been 
precipitated  by  iron.  Native  copper  is  found  in  many 
places  of  Europe  ;  particularly  in  various  pans  of 
Scotland,  England,  and  Wales  ;  at  St  Bel!  in  Lyons; 
at  Norberg  in  Sweden,  and  Newfol  in  Hungary.  It 
it  is  alfo  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  America. — 
MrKirwan  fays,  itismet  witli  cither  of  its  own  pe- 
culiar colour  or  blackidi  or  grey;  and  that  cither  in 
grains  or  in  large  Ihapelefs  folid  lumps ;  in  a  foliated, 
capillary,  or  arborefcent  form,  or  cryflallized  in  qua- 
drangular pyramids,  inoron  clay,  chiltus,  quartz,  fluors 
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zeolytcs,  &c.    He  accounts  for  iiio/igin  by  fuppofing    t'oppor. 

it  to  have  been  originally  precipitated  by  iron   frtin  — '~ ' 

waters  v;hich  held  it  in  loiution,  uhich  is  the  purc/l 
fort  :  but  in  many  cafes  it  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced in  that  manner;  and  then  this  furt  is  never 
very  pure,  but  mixed  with  gold,  lilvcr,  or  iron,  or 
with  fulphar  ;  which  laft  combination  is  called  bhuk 
copper. 

Native  copper  is  found  in  very  cor.fulcr.iblc  quan- 
tities at  Cape  Lizard  in  Cornwall  :  it  i.s  formed  into 
threads  or  branches,  and  lies  in  veins  of  fon'.c  thick- 
nefs,  contained  in  blackifli  ferpenline  nii:icd  w'nh 
brownilh  red,  and  covered  externally  w  ith  a  greenil'i 
nephrites,  partly  adherent  to  it  and  partly  looit. 
Native  copper,  in  large  lumps,  has  alfo  been  found  in 
the  fame  rocks  :  but  a  more  confiderable  quantity  is 
found  at  Hue!  Virgin  in  the  fame  county.  Ilcrt  it 
flioots  into  various  branches  and  in  various  directions: 
the  pieces  fcem  to  be  formed  of  fmall  rbomboidal 
cryltals  interfperfed  with  quartz,  the  iniprellions  of 
which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  copper  itfclf ;  from  whence 
we  might  conclude  that  the  quartz  exillcd  before  the 
metal.  Some  of  thefe  lumps  of  native  copper  have 
been  found  in  this  fpot  that  weiglred  from  20  to  50 
pounds  ;  and  in  the  month  of  March  I7>!5  there  were 
no  lefs  than  28  millions  of  pounds  of  rich  copper  ore 
extracted  from  this  mine.  At  a  place  called  Catai- 
rack,  contiguous  to  Huel  Virgin,  fome  cryflallizcd  na- 
tive copper  has  been  found,  with  the  traiil'parent  vitre- 
ous copper  ore,  to  beafterwardsmentioned,  cryftallizcd 
in  octahedrons  of  a  ridiy  colour;  though  the  latter 
now  begins  to  be  very  fcarce.  Near  this  place  alfo  a 
compaft  native  copper  is  found  in  lumps  of  a  fpluri- 
cal  form;  the  copper  either  itill  in  its  metallic  form, 
or  beginning  to  be  transformed  into  red  coppcr-glafs, 
imbedded  in  decayed  granite.  Native  copper  of  a 
tender  and  mofs-like  form,  united  to  vitreous  ruby 
copper  ore,  cryftallizcd  in  rhombs,  is  found  in  the 
cliftsofthe  mountains  compofed  of  killas,  near  Pol- 
dry. — An  indurated  iron-clay  has  lately  been  found 
under  the  furface  of  the  fea  in  the  Faro  illes,  in  which 
there  isfcattered  a  zeolite  with  native  copper.  ^ 

II.  Mineralized  by  fixed  air  ;  of  which  there  are  fe-  DIfFercnt 
vera]  varieties,  i.  Red  copper,  or  hepatic  ore  of  cop-  ores  niinc- 
per.  This  is  known  by  its  red  dufky  colour,  fitnilar  ■'slized 
to  that  of  the  fcales  beat  off  from  copper  by  hamincr-  '^^  "-'"^" 
ing.  It  is  feldom  met  with,  and  then  is  generally 
mixed  with  native  copper  and  mountain  green.  Some- 
times it  is  cryltallized  in  oflahedro:is  or  filky  fibres, 
and  is  called  flowvrs  of  copper.  iVIr  Kirv.'an  fays,  that 
it  is  fometimcs  met  with  in  a  loofeform,  and  geneially 
called  copper  ochre  ;  but  is  iifually  of  a  moderate  hard- 
nefs,  though  brittle  ;  fometiines  cry/tallized  and  tranf- 
parent,  either  in  a  capillary  form,  orin  cubes,  prifnis,  or 
pyramids;  it  efFervcfces  with  acids,  and  is  found  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Germany.  According  to 
Mr  Fontana,  100  parts  of  it  contain  75  of  copper,  26 
of  fixed  air,  and  one  of  water.  Mr  Kirwan  diftin- 
guiflies  the  hepatic  ore  as  beinj;  of  a  brown  colour. 
It  "contains  a  variable  proportion  of  iron  or  pyrites, 
and  fometimes  fulphurated  copper  ;  and  hence  affords 
from  20  to  ?o  per  ce/jt.  of  copper.  It  is  often  iric'efcnit" 
(we  fiippofe  fhov.  ingthe  colours  of  the  rainbow). 
2.  Earthy  copper,  mountain-green,  green  chryfocoUa  or 
malachite.  The  la(t,  according  to  Mr  Kirwan, looks  like 
3  I  2  green 
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<: upper,  gi'-ccn  j;ifpcr,  bat  lelb  hard,  aiiJ  docs  not  flrike  fire 
•y—'  with  llecl,  is  of  a  radiated  or  eij^uable  texture,  gene- 
rally of  ail  oval  form,  and  the  lizc  of  au  egg,  but 
fometimes  forming  capillary  filaments.  ^iulLhcn- 
brook  fixes  its  fpeciiic  gravity  from  ;.5  to  3.994-  It 
is  lometimes  mixed  with  calcareous  earth  and  gypfum. 
According  to  iVIr  Fontana,  100  parts  of  the  pureil 
fort  contain  75  oi  copper  and  25  ot  atrial  acid  and 
waLcr.  Mountain  gretn  is  generally  found  in  a  loole 
and  friable  ftate,  rarely  cryftallizcd  a.iJ  indurated,  of- 
ten mixed  viith  calcarcoiis  earth,  iron,  and  lomc  arle- 
ni;.  An  hundred  parts  of  tbc  pureil  kind  contain  72 
of  copper,  22  of  aerial  acid,  and  6  of  water. 

A  compact  green  copper  ore,  like  malachite,  mix- 
ed with  grey  capper  ore,  and  likcwiic  green  velvet-like 
cupper  in  the  firm  of  bunches,  are  found  at  Huel 
Virgin  in  Cornwall.  At  Carrarach,  in  the  fame  coun- 
ty, is  found  alio  an  amorphoiis  green  ^copper  ore,  on 
a  decayed  granite  ;  and  at  St  Meuan,  the  lame  is 
iouad  ilraiined  beiwixt  quartz,  and  covered  with  a 
browniih  iron.  Cronftedt  inlorms  us,  that  both  the 
green  and  blue  colours  of  copper  ores  depend  on  a 
menllruum,  and  therefore  may  be  orten  edulcorated 
or  waOicd  away.  In  Saalheld  ihcy  find  alfo  a  fort  of 
green,  fomswhat  indurated,  calcareous  fubllauce,  con- 
taining copper  :  this,  when  broken,  looks  fat,  and 
fomewhat  lliiiiing;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  refembles 
a  jafper.  It  is  there  very  improperly  called  3.gvein 
copper  glafs-ore.  Good  copper  is  made  of  it  ;  and, 
with  a  phlogillic  fubllance,  without  being  uftulated, 
it  forms  a  kind  of  bell-metal  tit  for  being  employed 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  malachite,  according  to  Mr  Fourcroy,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  Siberia,  compoling  beds,  fome  of 
which  reprefent  nipples  of  various  magnitudes.  Some 
fpecimens  are  compofed  of  needles,  converging  towards 
a  common  centre.  The  grain  of  malachite  is  fnificient- 
ly  hard  to  take  a  fine  polilh,  and  is  therefore  formed 
into  toys  of  different  kinds  ;  but  as  it  is  frequently 
porous  and  full  of  unequal  cavities,  the  folid  pieces  of 
a  certain  lize  are  reckoned  valuable.  The  flrata  in 
which  it  is  found  are  often  of  different  fliades  of  green. 
The  mountain  green  is  a  true  ochre  of  copper,  of  a 
more  or  lefs  deep  green,  not  heavy,  and  unequally  dif- 
tribnted  on  its  gangue  :  it  appears  to  be  combined 
with  the  cretaceous  acid.  There  are  two  varieties  be- 
fides  the  malachite,  viz.  the  limple  mountain  green, 
and  that  which  is  cryftallizcd,  or  the  filky  copper  ore 
of  China.  It  is  common  in  the  Hartz,  and  likewife 
in  China.  It  is  very  pure,  and  cryllallized  in  long 
filky  bundles  of  conlidcrable  folidiiy.  To  thefe  three 
ftates,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy,  we  may  add  a  beautiful  green 
fand,  brought  by  M.  Dombey  from  Peru,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  calx  of  this  metal  mixed  with  fimd,  and 
^  containing  a  fraall  quantity  ot  muriatic  acid. 
Mountain  3-  The  tliird  variety  of  this  fpecics  is  the  mountain- 
blue,  or  blue,  or  blue  chrvfocoila-  This,  according  to  M. 
blue  chry-  Fo'ircrov,  is  a  calx  of  copper  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
focoUa.  fometimes  regularly  formed  in  rhomboidal  priimatic 
cryttals  of  a  fine  blue,  in  which  cafe  it  is  called  azure 
of  copper.  "  All  thcfe  calces  of  copper  (fays  he) 
appear  to  have  been  precipitated  from  vitriolic  folu- 
lions  of  copper,  by  the  intermedium  of  calcareous 
earths  through  which  the  waters  have  tranfuded.  M. 
Sa^e  conftders  thefe  blue  copper  ores  as  combinations 


ilalachite, 


of  copper  with  the  volatile  alkali  ;  from  which  he  af-    Copper. 

firms  that  they  differ  only  in  their  degree  of  folubility  ;  >— v • 

he  likewife  thinks  that  the  malachites  is  produced  from 
this  blue,  w  hich  he  calls  tranlparent  azure  copper  ore  ; 
but  molt  niiaeralogiits  are  of  a  different  opinion." 
Mr  Kirwan  tclis  us,  that  ico  parts  of  this  ore  con- 
tain about  69  ol  copper,  29  of  aerial  acid,  and  2  of 
water.  Mr  iMorveau,  in  the  Memoirsof  the  Acadtmy 
of  L'ijon  for  i  732,  has  Ihovvn  that  the  calces  of  cop- 
per ore  determined  to  a  blue  rather  than  a  green  co- 
lour, by  a  greater  pioportion  of  phlogiflon.  - 

Jli.  Cupreous  flonei.  I'hcfe  are  thei/.Tja^Z/f  and  la-  Turqucife 
pis  anjunus.  \  he  former  of  thefe  is  impropeily  called  and  lapi» 
a  fione,  being  the  tooth  of  an  animal  penttiated  by  armenus. 
the  blue  calx  of  copper.  It  lofes  its  colour  w  hen  litat- 
ed  ;  is  opaque,  ot  a  lamellar  texture,  and  fufceptible 
of  a  line  poiilh  ;  its  fpeciiic  gravity  from  2.5  to  2.908  ; 
fome  are  of  a  deep  blue,  fome  more  white,  and  be- 
come deeper  when  heated.  They  are  found  in  Per- 
fia  and  in  Languedoe  in  France  ;  the  copper  may  be 
extracled  from  them  by  dillillcd  vinegar.  Reaumur  in- 
forms us,  Mem.  Par.  1 715,  that  nitrous  acid  will  not  dif- 
folvc  the  Ptrlian  turquoife,  though  it  w  ill  that  of  France. 
The  lapis  armenus  has  calcareous  earth  or  gypfum  for 
its  bafc  ;  whence  it  fometimes  cfiervefces  with  acids 
and  fometimes  not.  It  is  ufed  in  painting,  when 
ground  to  a  line  powder,  under  the  name  of  Bice. 
To  thcfe  Mr  Fourcroy  adds  "  copper  mineralized  by 
the  muriatic  acid  and  united  to  clay."  TJiis  ore  has 
been  confounded  with  talc;  and  it  was  expofed  to  fale 
at  Palis,  in  the  year  1784,  under  the  name  of  preen 
mica.  It  coiifills  ol  fmall  beautifully  green  cryllals, 
or  fmall  brilliant  fcales.  It  was  difcovcrcd  by  Mr 
Forlter  in  the  mines  of  John  Gtorgenfladt ;  the  green 
cupreous  fand  of  Peru  already  mentioned,  perhaps  be- 
longs to  the  fame  clafs.  g 

IV.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur,  with  fcarce  any  Ccppermi' 
iron,  improperly  called  vitreous  copper  ore.     This  is  ncrdliz«l 
of  a  deep  violet  grey,  grecnilh  brown,  or  liver  colmtr;  by  fulphur 
melting  with  a  very  gcutle  heat,  ponderous,  fometimes 
flexible,  and  always  yielding  to  the  knife.    When  bro- 
ken it  appears  of  a  bright  golden  colour.     It  is  fonie- 

timts  found  out  in  fliapelefsmalits,  fometimes  regularly 
cryftallizcd  ;  is  much  more  fiifible  than  pure  copper, 
and  has  a  fpcciric  gravity  from  4.8 1  to  5.338.  it  is 
found  in  mines  of  other  copper  ores,  in  limcflone, 
fpar,  quartz,  mica,  and  clay  :  it  is  the  richcll  of  all  the 
copper  ores  ;  afibrding  from  Fo  to  <)0  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per, 10  or  12  of  fulpliur,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of 
iron.  5 

V.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur  with  a  large  pro-  with  a 
portion  of  iron,  azure  copper  ore  ;   does  not  ditfer  from  large  pro- 
ihc  preceding  but  in  the  quantity  of  iron  it  contains,  portion  of 
which  fometimes  amounts  to   50  psr  cent.     It  yields  '™"" 

50  or  60  pounds  of  copj>er  »t'r  hundred,  the  refl  being 
fulphur.  The  lefs  iron  this  ore  contains,  the  richer  it 
is  in  copper ;  aiid  it  has  by  many  been  confounded 
with  indurated  mountain  blue.  j^ 

VI.  Copper  luiutralizcd  by  fulphur,  with  much  iron.  Yellow 
the  yellow  copperorc,  or  yellow  pyrites.     The  colour  copper  ore, 
of  tliis  is  yellovi ,  or  yellow  mixed  v.  ith  red  or  green,  or  yellow 
or  variegated  like  a   pigeon's  neck  ;   it  is   inferior  in  r)'"'"-"'- 
hardnels  to  the  other  pyrites,  not   readily  giving  fire 

with  flcel  as  they  do.  It  is  fometimes  tound  cryftal- 
lized,  and  fometimes  in  fliapelcfs  mafTes  ;  its  fpecific 
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gravity  is  about  4.16.  It  occurs  both  in  feparate  maf- 
fcs  auil  embodied  in  (loues,  bciUjZ;  the  molt  coiumoii 
of  all  the  copper  ores.  The  cryltallizcd  liiiid  affords 
kail  metal,  comaiiiing-  only  from  4  to  S  per  cent,  the 
remainder  being  chierty  iron.  It  is  generally  rcddiih, 
and  is  ill  fact  only  a  martial  pyrites  with  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  copper  j  the  grccniih  yellow  contains  moil  lul. 
phur,  and  from  15  to  20  [nr  cent,  of  copper;  the  pare 
yellow  contains  moll  copper,  viz.  from  20  to  50  per 
c:-!t.  "  The  cupreous  pyrites  (/ays  M.  Fourcroy)  of- 
ten prefent  very  brilliant  blue  or  violet  colours  at  their 
f  irface,  which  are  produced  by  the  dccompolltion  of 
their  principles:  they  are  then  called  cliMoyunt  ores  of 
copper,  or  ores  refembling  the  peacock's  tail :  they 
commonly  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fulphiir,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  iron,  and  are  not  rich  in  copper  ;  fuch  are 
the  ores  of  Derbylhire  in  Kngland,  fome  of  thofe  of 
St  Bell  in  Lyons,  and  many  ores  of  Alliuia,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Caulenbach  and  t'eldens." 

V'll.  Copper  united  to  fulphur,  arfenic,  iron,  and  a 
fmdl  quantity  of  lilvcr.  This  is  called  arfenical  or 
copper  ore. grey  copper  ore,  and  is  of  a  white,  grey,  or  brown 
colour  ;  of  moderate  hardncfs,  very  brittle,  fometimes 
cryflallized,  and  often  of  an  indeterminate  figure.  It 
is  very  difficult  of  fulion,  and  more  ponderous  than 
the  former.  It  contains  from  35  to  60  per  cent,  of 
copper;  tiie  brown  is  the  richell  in  copper;  the  white 
or  grey  contains  moll  arfenic  ;  and  if  the  lilver  it  con- 
tains exceed  i  or  2  per  cent,  it  is  called  grey  lilvcr  ore. 
It  is  found  embodied  in  all  forts  of  ilonts,  and  mi.xed 
with  other  copper  ores,  as  well  as  with  the  ores  of  o- 
ther  metals. 

A  great  variety  of  fulphiirateJ  copper  ores  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  mmes  of  Cornwall,  viz.  a  whitilli-grey 
ore  cryllallized  in  fmall  triangular  and  quadrangular 
pyramids,  with  truncated  points,  is  found  along  with 
the  folid  capper  ore  at  Poldice  and  Dolcoth  ;  but  the 
richell  are  the  folid  grey  ones  found  in  various  places ; 
fome  of  which  may  be  cut  with  a  knife  like  the  foft 
vitreous  filver  ore.  The  moll  remarkable  of  the  yellow 
ores  is  the  flalaclitical  ore,  of  an  heniifpherical  form, 
called  run-yeliow  copper,  often  variegated  with  different 
colours.  A  corapail  red  glally  copper  ore,  covered 
with  mountain  green,  or  green  copper,  and  with  cal- 
ciform  copper  of  a  vermillion  red  colour,  is  found  in 
cryllallized  quartz,  mixed  wiih  tender  green  mica.  We 
alio  meet  with  an  0 live-gre in- colour cdzo^'fe.'c  ore  which 
is  arfL'uicat,  and  cryllallized  into  tender  fpicul^e  of  a- 
bout  three  lines  long,  Handing  up  flraight,  either  lingle 
or  fafciculated,  or  radiated,  found  on  the  granitical 
mountain  at  Carrarach.  Thefe  cryllals  mcjt  before 
the  blow-pipe  with  an  arfenical  fmokc,  and  afterwards 
melt,  forming  a  button  of  a  grey  coloiu',  which,  on 
being  melted  again  with  borax,  foon  produces  a  very 
pure  copper.  Another  kind  of  arfenical  cupreous  cry- 
Hals  are  likewife  met  with  in  the  form  of  green  cubes 
run  together,  with  fmooth  and  fhining  furfaces,  upon 
grey  copper  ore,  in  a  mafs  of  cryllallized  compadl 
quartz,  with  various  cryflals  in  itfelf ;  and  greatly  re- 
fembling fmall  cubes  of  fluor. 

VIII.  Copper  mineralized  by  fulphur  and  arfenic  with 
zinc  and  iron  ;  brown  or  blendofe  copper-ore.  Mr 
copper  ore.  Monnct  found  this  ore  only  at  Catherineberg;  in  Bohe- 
mia ;  it  is  brown,  granulated,  and  very  hard,  and 
contains  from  18  to  ■jo  per  cent,  of  copper. 


la 
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Tliis  kind  of  oi'c  may  be  analyfcd  in  the  liquid  way 
by  folution  in  nitrous  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the 
copper  by  iron.  The  iron  and  zinc  are  precipitated 
by  the  Prullian  alkali;  the  precipitate  is  then  calcined 
and  rcdillblved  in  nitrous  acid,  and  the  fohition  eva- 
porated to  drynefs.  The  iron  being  thus  dcphlogif- 
ticatcd,  becomes  infolulde  in  the  nitrous  acid,  but  the 
calx  oi  zinc  is  redillblved,  and  again  precipitated  by  the 
Prullian  alkali.  An  hundred  grains  of  tliis  precipitate 
are  equivalent  to  20  of  zinc  in  its  metallic  ftaie;  and 
100  grains  of  dephlogillitarcd  iron  arc  equivalent  to 
731  of  iron  in  its  metallic  (late. 

IX.  Argillaceous  fchillofe,  or  flaty  copper  ore,  fccms 
to  conlid  of  the  vitreous  copper  ore  intimately  com- 
bined with  fchillus,  and  not  barely  difperfed  through 
it  in  vilible  particles  :  it  is  of  a  blown  or  black  colour, 
lamellar  texture,  and  very  heavy  ;  affording  from  6  to 
10  percent,  of  copper,  and  is  of  difficult  fulion,  iin- 
kfs  liniedone  be  added.  It  contains  a  little  bitumen, 
calcareous  earth,  and  iron. 

X.  Bituminous  copper  ore  is  a  kind  of  piicoal 
found  in  Sweden.  It  burns  with  little  or  no  fl.inie, 
but  leaves  allies  from   which  copper  is  extraftcd. 

XI.  Black  copper  ore,  of  the  colour  of  pitch.  Mr 
Cellert  denominates  it  copper  ore,  in  fcorix  :  it  is  a 
reliduum  of  the  dccorapolition  of  the  yellow  and  grey 
copper  ores  which  contain  neitlier  fulphur  nor  arfenic, 
and  approaches  to  the  flate  of  malachite  ;  it  has  a 
black  lliining  appearance  like  pitch. 

XII.  Copper  united  to  fulphur  and  arfenic  contain- 
ing antimony,  or  antimonial  copper  ore,  is  mentioned 
by  Mr  Sage  in  his  Elements  of  Mineralogy.  It  is 
grey,  and  bright  in  its  frafture  like  antimony,  and 
contains  from  14  to  20 percent,  of  metal. 

XIII.  Copper  dilfolved  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  In 
the  year  1675,  Dr  Brown  vilited  a  famous  cop- 
per-mine at  Hern-grundt,  about  feven  Eno-li(h 
miles  from  New fol  in  the  Upper  Hungary;  and  he 
informs  us,  that  there  he  faw  two  fprings,  called  tjie 
OIJ  iwA  NeuiZimciit,  which  turned  iron  to  copper  as 
it  is  vulgarly  faid.  But  the  cafe  is,  that  the  iron  is 
dillblved  by  the  vitriolic  acid  of  this  fpring-water,  and 
the  copper  is  precipitated  in  its  metallic  form  in  tlie  place 
oftlieiron.  It  has  been  the  cuftom  in  Germany  for 
fome  centuries  to  collect  the  copper  contained  in  thefe 
waters,  by  filling  with  them  fome  pits  made  purpofcly 
for  this  operation.  Old  iron  is  thrown  in,  and  beino- 
dilTolvcdby  the  acid,  is  fufpended  in  the  Water,  whilll 
the  copper  is  precipitated  :  the  mud  being  raked 
out,  is  melted  afterwards  in  a  furnace,  and  a  very 
fine  copper  is  produced  :  from  100  tons  of  iron,  84 
and  fometimes  90  tons  of  fine  copper  is  thus  pro- 
duced. 

But  although  tliis  method  of  obtaining  copper  Las 
been  long  praclifed  in  Germany,  yet  it  is  but  of  late 
years,  fays  Biihop  Watfon  (p.  238.  of  the  firfl  volume 
ofhis  Effays),  that  any  fucccfsful  attempts  of  this 
kind  have  been  made  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  In 
thislail,  at  lc;:(l,  it  was  quite  owing  to  an  accident. 
There  are  the  very  celebrated  cojiper-minesat  Arklow, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland  ;  and  from  thefe 
mines  iifues  a  great  quantity  ofwater,  flrongly  impreg- 
nated wiih  vitriol  of  copper.  One  of  the  workmen 
having  accidentally  left  an  iron  fliovel  in  this  water, 
he  found  it  fome  weeks  after  fo  incrufled  with  a  coat 
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Copper,   of  copper,  that  it  was  thoiiglu  to  be   chiingcd   into 
-^ '  copper. 

'I'hc  proprietors  of  the  mines  in  piirfuance  of  this 
hint,  made  proper  pits  and  receptacles  fur  tlie  water  ; 
and  liave  oiitained,  by  means  of  ioft  iron  bars  put  in- 
to them,  fuch  quantities  of  copper,  tliat  thcfc  Ilreams 
are  now  of  as  much  conftqucnce  as  the  mines  them- 
felves.  One  ton  of  iron  produces  near  two  tons  of 
copper  mud;  and  eacli  ton  of  mud  produces,  when 
melted,  16  hundred  weight  of  copper,  which  fells  for 
L.  10  Sterling  a  ton  more  than  the  copper  which  is 
fluxed  from  the  ore. 

There  is  in  tlie  iOe  of  Anglefey,  on  the  coafl  of 
North  Wales,  a  mountain  called  Paris,  which  abounds 
in  copper-ore,  the  bed  of  ore  being  above  40  feet  in 
thicknefs.  The  lelFecs  of  this  mine  annually  raife  from 
fix  to  feven  thoufand  tons  of  merchantable  ore,  and 
daily  employ  above  40  furnaces  in  fmeliing  it.  This 
ore  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fulphur,  which  niufl  be 
feparaied  by  roafting  before  it  can  be  fluxed  into  cop- 
per. The  phlogiflon,  with  part  of  the  vitriolic  acid, 
is  difperied  into  the  air  by  the  force  of  the  fire  ;  another 
part  of  the  acid  attacks  and  dii&lves  fuch  a  quantity 
of  the  copper,  that  the  water  in  which  the  roafted  ore 
is  wafliej  (by  means  of  old  iron  immerfed  in  it  ac- 
■  cording  to  the  German  method)  produces  great  quan- 
tities of  line  copper,  fo  that  the  proprietors  have  there 
obtained  in  one  year  near  100  tons  of  the  copper  pre- 
cipitated from  this  water. 

If  this  water  was  afterwards  evaporatei^,  it  would 
yield  green  vitriol  orvitriolated  iron,  at  nearly  the  rate 
of  200  tons  of  vitriol  for  each  hundercd  ton  of  iron  at 
lead  ;  which,  at  the  rate  of  L.  3  Sterling/itv  ton,  might 
perhaps  produce  very  good  profit  to  the  undertakers, 
if  any  (hould  fettle  fnch  a  mannfaAure  there. 

Bcfides  the  celebrated  copper-mines  at  Arklow  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  there  are  no  lefs 
than  feventeen  different  places  in  Britain  in  which 
copper-mines  are  found,  as  mentioned  by  Dr  Camp- 
bell in  the  2d  vol.  p.  44.  of  his  Political  Survey  of  Bri- 
tain. Thefe  are  Cardiganfhire,  Chelhire,  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  Derby  (liire,  Devonfliire,  Lancafliire,  Iflc 
of  Man,  Northumberland,  Shropflrire,  Somerfetfliire, 
Stafiordlhire,  Yorkfliire,  Wales,  Warwickfliire,  Wefl- 
moreland,  and  North  Britain  :  fome  that  are  worked 
at  this  time  give  fuch  large  produtTis  of  this  metal, 
that  the  opening  more  copper-mines  in  the  ifland  would 
probably  aft'ed  the  copper-trade  of  Europe  in  a  very 
confiderable  manner.  The  Efton  mine,  in  the  eflate 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonfliire,  on  the  frontiers  of  Der- 
byfliire,  but  properly  fituated  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
fordlhire,  produces  at  leaft  300  tons  of  copper  per  an- 
num. That  of  the  mountain  called  Paris,  in  the  ifland 
of  Anglefey,  whofe  bed  of  ore  is  about  40  feet  in 
thicknefs,  produces  about  1500  tons  of  copper  in  the 
year  ;  and  the  copper-mines  of  Cornwall  produce  no 
iefs  than  4000  tons  in  the  fame  period.  Mr  Jars,  who 
vihted  thefe  mines  in  the  year  1770,  found,  upon  cal- 
culation, that  the  annual  produce  of  thefe  mines  a- 
mounted  to  L.  140,000  Sterling  ;  and  M.  H.  Klsproth, 
in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Foffils  of  Cornwall,  jufl 
puWifaed  (in  17S7),  ailcrts  that  this  account  is  not 
^n  exaggerated  one. 

•Copper  is  purified  with  lefs  diiEculty  than  iron  ;  and 


its  goodncfs  is  judged  of  by  tlit  bright  rcdnefs  of  its 
colour. 

The  impurity  of  copper  pioccids  from  the  mixture 
of  heterogeneous  fubltancts  that  arc  alloyed  with  it, 
on  account  of  bting  naturally  contained  in  the  copper- 
ores.  Iron  and  arfenic  are  ihe  chief  of  ihefc  natural 
mixtures.  The  copper-ores  of  vai  legated  colours,  the 
white  copper-ores,  and  generally  thole  mineralized  by 
fulphur,  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  iron  ;  whilll 
the  blue  and  grecii  copper-ores  commonly  produce  a 
purer  metal,  being  free,  for  the  moftpart,  of  any  con- 
fiderable ferruginous  mixture.  The  great  aim,  there- 
fore, of  the  metallurgill  mull  be  directed  to  feparate 
thefe  mixtures  from  the  copper,  beginning  by  the  pro- 
per examination  of  the  ore,  and  by  afcertaining  the 
proportion  of  fulphur  that  may  be  required  to  fcorify 
the  quantity  of  iron  there  contained.  The  ore  fhould 
always  be  roafled  by  a  flow  fire,  in  a  clofe  furnace, 
which  contributes  the  beft  to\vards  fcorifyiug  the  fer- 
ruginous and  heterogeneous  mixtures  ;  and  the  fame 
operation  mull  be  repeated  after  the  lecond  and  third  fu- 
lion  of  the  metal,  till  its  grain  becomes  of  an  homo- 
geneous line  texture.  The  mixture  of  fulphureous  py- 
rites in  the  fufion  of  the  metal  contributes  towards 
obtaining  this  cbjeft;  if  their  quality  be  chofen  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  fulphur  wanting.  But  in 
the  fecond,  third,  and  follcwing  operations,  only  pure 
fulphur  lliould  be  added,  to  fcorify  the  remainder  of 
the  iron  that  is  flill  intermixed  with  the  copper.  This 
lliould  be  done  when  the  metal  is  already  well  fufed  ; 
covering  it  immediately  with  a  proper  quantity  of  char- 
coal, and  feparating  the  fcoria  or  drofs  formed  on  the 
-furface  of  the  fufed  metal. 

The  copper  extrafted  from  thofe  mines  Near  Ncw- 
fol,  in  Upper  Hungary,  is  faid  to  be  ufually  melted 
14  limes  before  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  Thefe  are  the  great- 
efl  copper  mines  in  all  Hungary.  There  are,  however, 
other  mines,  whofe  copper  requires  far  lefs  fulions  to 
be  well  purified.  The  above  was  the  procefs  of  Mr 
Delius,direftorof  the  minesof  Bannat  near  Tcmefwarc 
in  Hungary,  propofed  by  him  to  the  imperial  board 
of  the  Aullrian  mines. 

Pure  copper  allowed  to  cool  flowly  will  form  itfelf 
into  regular  cryllallizations,  which  the  Abbe  Mongaz 
defcribes  as  quadrangular  pyramids,  fometimes  folid, 
and  fometimes  compofed  of  other  fimilar  fmall  pyra- 
mids laterally  adhering.  When  heated  it  becomes  co- 
loured on  its  furface,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
fleel  ;  the  colours  are  blue,  yellow,  and  laftly  violet  ; 
it  does  not  melt  but  by  a  violent  white  heat,  though 
much  inferior  to  that  which  melts  iron.  When  in  a 
flate  of  fufion  it  appears  covered  with  a  green  flame, 
which  the  filings  of  the  metal  likewife  produce  when 
projefled  through  flame  ;  and  hence  are  ufed  in  fire- 
works, as  has  been  already  remarked.  The  cryllalli- 
zation  of  the  metal  abovementioned  is  bell  perceived 
by  fufFering  the  metal  to  cool  flow  ly  ;  and  after  the  fur- 
face is  become  congealed,  the  fluid  portion  being  pour- 
ed off,  the  remaining  folid  part  is  found  to  be  ci7ftal- 
lized  in  pyramids,  which  are  more  regular  and  large 
in  proportion  as  the  fuiion  has  been  more  complete 
and  cooling  more  gradual.  The  pyramids,  according 
to  Fourcroy,  are  quadrangular,  and  appear  to  be  form- 
ed of  a  great  number  of  odlahedrons  iiiferted  into  one 
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Copper,    another.     When  heated  with  exccfs  of  dir,  this  metal 

" '^ '  btinis  at  its  lurf.icc,  ami  is  converted  into  a  calx  of  a 

darlc  red  colour,  in  proportio;i  as  it  abforbs  the  bafe 
of  the  dcphlogidicated  part  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
calx  may  be  ealily  obtained  by  heatinr  a  ball  of  cop- 
per red  hot,  the  form  of  which  caulcs  the  calx  to  fcale 
oft';  and  the  fame  effect  takes  place  when  red-hot  cop- 
per is  quenched  in  cold  water;  the  feparation  of  the 
calx  being  promoted  by  the  fudden  contraction  of  the 
metal.  This  calx  is  called  the  fcales  of  copper,  and 
may  be  further  calcined  rill  it  becomes  of  a  deep  brown  ; 
after  which,  by  violent  heat,  it  may  be  melted  into  a 
blackiih  or  deep  reddilh  brosvn  mafs.  The  icoria;  may 
partly  be  reduced  without  any  additional  phlogillon; 
for  the  foanders,  who  buy  them  of  the  copperfmiths, 
take  no  other  trouble  with  them  tliau  that  of  throw- 
ing them  into  large  crucibles  on  the  melted  copper, 
with  which  they  incorporate  by  fufion  ;  and  the  fame 
method  is  made  ufe  of  to  melt  the'  filings.  The  calx 
of  copper  appears  to  poilefs  fome  f-iline  properties,  but 
its  nature  has  not  yet  been  afcertained. 

Copper  calcines  when  expofed  to  the  air,  and  is 
converted  into  a  green  rufl  or  calx,  which  is  in  fome 
degree  foluble  in  water,  and  conimunicatcs  a  talfe  as 
well  as  pernicious  qualities  to  it.  It  is  remarkable, 
howevei',  that  this  ruil  does  not  corrode  the  internal 
parts  like  that  of  iron,  but  is  confined  to  the  furface  ; 
and  thus,  inllead  of  dcftroying,  contributes,  for  a  long 
time  at  leall,  to  the  prefervation  of  the  metal.  This 
is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  antique  medals  and  Ra- 
tues,  which  are  very  well  preferved  under  a  covering 
of  rufl.  The  antiquarians  call  ihis  cruil  patia.i,  and 
put  a  high  value  upon  tiie  pieces  of  antiquity  covered 
wi;h  it;  but  the  Italians  and  olheis  have  got  a  me- 
thod of  imitating  this  crufl,  and  thus  there  is  great 
danger  of  being  deceived. 

Copper,  when  taken  into  the  human  body,  acts  as 
a  violent  emetic,  and  has  been  generally  accounted 
poifonous,  though  lately  received  with  fome  applaufe 
into  the  materia  medica  as  a  tonic.  The  pernicious 
qualities,  however,  and  very  difagreeable  talle  which 
it  certainly  communicates  on  fome  occafions,  render  it 
highly  necelfary  to  obferve  fome  cautions  in  the  ufe  of 
this  metal,  of  which  fo  many  kitchen  utcnfilsarcmade. 
Befides  an  exa5l  attention  to  cleanlintfs,  it  is  alioge- 
iher  improper  to  let  any  fluid  remain  in  a  copper  vef- 
fel  till  it  be  cold;  for  copper  is  much  more  calcinable 
in  the  cold  than  when  heated.  Mr  Kourcroy  explains 
this  by  fuppofmg  the  calcination  to  be  produced  by 
water  in  a  if  ate  of  extreme  divilion:  as  long,  there- 
fore, as  the  fluid  is  boiling  and  the  velfcl  hot,  the  aque- 
ous vapour  does  not  adhere  to  its  firface  ;  but  when 
the  veffel  is  cold,  the  drops  of  water  which  adhere  to 
its  fides  calcine  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  green  calx.  The 
air  and  the  cretaceous  acid  (fixed  aii-,)  he  fays,  alio 
contribute  greatly  to  this  calcination  :  tor  by  dilUHino- 
the  rufl  of  copper  fixed  air  has  been  obtained. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  pernicious  effects  of  copper, 
the  veflels  made  of  it  are  ufually  covered  with  tin  in 
the  infide.  To  tin  copper-vellels,  they  are  firfl  fcraped 
clean  and  bright  S  after  w!ii';h  they  are  rubbed  with 
fal  ammoniac  to  clean  them  more  perfcftly.  They  are 
then  heated  and  fprinkled  with  powdered  relin,  which 
prevents  the  furface  of  the  copper  from  being  calcined  ; 
after  which,  the  melted  tin  is  poured  on  aad  fpread  a- 
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bout.     It  is,     however,  jalUy  complained,    that  the    Copper. 

tinningof  copper-vtifels  is  not  lutiicitut  to  dcftud  them  "■ » • 

from  the  aciion  of  the  air,  moillure,  and  lalinc  fub- 
llances  :  bccaufe  thele  vcilels,  even  when  well  tinned, 
arc  obferved  to  be  lubjeCt  to  ruft.  1  his  might  poffi- 
bly  be  lemcdicd  by  a  tliicktr  covering  of  tin;  :ind  a 
manufacture  of  this  kind  was  fome  time  ago  cllablilh. 
ed  at  iiJinburgh,  though  it  docs  not  appear  to  liavc 
much  auractcd  the  notice  of  the  public  ;  wiiich,  how- 
ever, is  no  objection  to  the  ufcfulnefs  of  the  invention. 
The  method  employed  was  to  make  the  furface  of  the 
copper  very  rough,  with  a  machine  contrived  for  that 
purpofe,  and  the  tin  put  upon  it  in  this  fituation  ;  af- 
ter  which  the  copper  was  hammered  fmooth  as  before. 
]\Ir  Kourcroy  objects  to  this  thicker  covering  of  tin, 
that  there  "  is  reafon  to  fear  that  a  degree  of  heat 
fuperior  to  tliat  of  boiling;  water,  to  which  thcfe  vef- 
fels  are  often  expofed,  would  melt  the  tin  and  leave 
the  furface  of  the  copper  uncovered."  This  objedion 
is  furely  void  of  foundation  :  for  as  long  as  there  re- 
mains any  liquid  in  the  veflcl,  the  tin  will  not  melt 
though  the  heat  were  applied  to  it  direftly  without 
any  intervention  of  copper;  and  if  a  dry  heat  were 
applied,  a  thin  covering  of  tin  would  be  ftill  Icfs  able 
to  refill  it  than  a  thick  one.  Our  author,  however, 
obferves,  that  to  prevent  this  accident  the  tin  may  be 
alloyed  with  iron,  lilver,  or  platina,  to  diminilh  its 
fufibility,  and  render  it  capable  of  being  applied  in 
thicker  ftrata  on  the  copper.  Alloys  of  this  kind,  he 
tells  us,  are  already  ufed  in  feveral  manufai^lurcs.  26 

The  very  fmall  quantity  of  tin  required  to  cover  the  VtTyfniall 
furface    of   the  copper  is  fnrprifuig  ;     a    velfcl    of  9  quantity  of 
inches  in  diameter    and   ^{-    inches    in  depth,  being "" '''■■''"'!'■ 
found  to  gain  no  more  than  21  grains  by  this  opcra- *^,'^/"j^ 
tion.     This  fmall  quantity  is  neverthclefs  fufficicnt  to ''"'^^"  '" 
prevent  the  dangers  which  might  arife  from  the  ufe  of 
copper- vcilels,  provided  care  bt  taken  not  to  allow  fub- 
ftjnces  capable  of  dillolving  the  tin  to  remain  too  long 
in  them  ;    but  more  tfpecially  that  the  tin  be  frequently 
renewed,  as   the  frittion,  heat,  and  aiftion  of  fpoons, 
with  which  the  included  fubllances  are  ftirred,  very        27 
foon  deftroy  it.     There  is  likewife  another  caufe  of  Beftkind 
apprchenfion,  according  to  oar  author,  viz.   that  the  "'^""""S''' 
tin  is  often  alloyed  wiih  Isad,  even  to  the  quantity  of  "?  ';"^  ^"'■■ 
one-fourth  of  its  weight ;   in  which  cafe  the  latter  may  ^    '^"^  ' 
exert  itsmifcheviousinfluence,  efpecially  asitisknown 
that  lead  is  eafily  foluble  in  fatty  fubllances.     To  pre- 
vent this  fophi/licstion,  he  is  of  opinion  that  govern- 
ment Ihould  take  fuiiicient  care  that  the  braziers  be 
not   deceived  in  the  tin  they  purchafe,  and   that  they 
may  not  employ  any  but  the  Malacca  or  Banea  tin,  in 
the  ftate  it  is  received   from  the  Eaft  Indies,  without 
having  been  alloyed  or  melted  by  the  pewtercrs.     A 
better  method,  however,  fcems  fo  be  that  propofed  by         28 
M.   Folic  of  Rouen,  to  ufe  velfcls  of  forged  iron  co-  ^'°'^  ^<^- 
vcrcd  over  on  the  infide  with  zinc,  which,  he  %s, 'J""''"^" 
have  already  been  ufed  with  advantage  by  certain  per-  „{  t'/J,.'"' 
fons  ;   and  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  its  ufe  might  be- 
come more  general.  ^j 

Copper   is  alio  ufed  in  mixture  with  other  metals.  Various 
particularly  tin  and  zinc,   in  enamel-painting,  dyeing,  mixtures 
&c.  Mixed  with  tin  in  con  fidtrablc  quantity,  it  produces  °''<^"pr'-''" 
Bell-metal;  with  a  fmall er  p.-oporiioii  Bronze  ;■"'"'' °''^'^'' 
with  zinc  it  fo.-ms  B.^ass,  Pinchbeck,   orSiMiLOR,  ''^^"''" 
Makheim  goj.p,  ftc.  according  to  the  proportion  ;  it 
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being  always  obfervablc,  that  ibc  compounds  mofl:  hear-     or  fee-tail,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  according  to  the 
ly  refembling  guld  incolourhave  the  kail  Jiidility  and     cuitom  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court-roll  ;   but  is  gc- 


Copy. 


arcmolt  brittle.     See  thiie  articles,  and  C'HEMibTRY- 
I/uiex. 

With  regard  to  the  poifonous  qualities  of  copper 
when  taken  into  the  body,  much  kfs  danger  fcems  to 
arife  than  from  thofe  of  arfenic,  on  account  of  its  eafy 
folubiiity ;  nor  indeed  have  we  met  with  any  well  au- 
thenticated indance  of  a  perfon  who  has  died  in  con- 
fequence  of  fwallowing  even  verdigrife  itfelf.  In  one 
cafe,  where  an  unlucky  boy  had  fwallowed  fome  bits 
of  this  fubflance  thrown  out  of  a  chemill's  laboratory, 
the  fymptoms  were  only  violent  fickuefs  and  vomiting, 
from  which  he  recovered  by   drinkine;  warm  water 


nerally  where  tlic  tenant  has  inch  cltate  either  in   fee 
or  for  three  lives. 

Con -Right,  the  right  which  an  author  may  be  fiip- 
pofed  to  have  in  his  own  original  btcrary  compoli- 
tions  ;  llj  that  no  other  perfon,  without  Iiis  leave, 
may  publifli  or  make  profit  of  the  copies.  AVhcn  a 
man  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational  powcj-s  has  pro- 
duced an  original  work,  he  has  clearly  a  right  to 
difpofe  of  that  identical  work,  as  he  plcafcs;  aiid  any 
attempt  to  take  it  from  hini,  or  vary  the  difpofuiou 
he  has  made  of  it,  is  an  invafion  of  his  right  of  pro- 
erty.     Now  the  identity  of   a  literary  compohtion 


largely  ;   and  probably  nothing  elfe  would  be  rcquiiite  conlifts  iiitirely  in  the  fentiment  and  the  language 
in  any  cafe,  though  Mr  Fourcroy  advifes  I'TOtf/i-/,  abun-  the  fame   conceptions,    clothed  in    the  fame   words, 
dance  ot  water,  liver  of  fulphur,  alkalis,  &c.     The  mnftnecefiarily  lie  tlie  fame  compohtion  :  andwhatcver 
ufe  of  emetics  in  fuch  a  cafe,  however,  feems  akoge-  method  be  taken  of  conveying  that  compohtion  to  tlic 
ther  fuperfluous  ;   fince  verdigrife,  in   the  quantity  of  ear,  or  to  the  eye  of  another,  by  recital,  by  writing,  or 
a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half,   has  been  ordered  by  by  piiuting,  in  any  number  of  copies,  or    at  any   pe- 
fome  medical   writers  in  the  cafe  of  poifon  fwallowed  riod  of  lime,  it   is  always   the  identical  work    of  the 
otherwife,  as  the  emetic  raofl:  quick  in  its  operation  author  which  is  fo  conveyed  ;  and   no  other    man  (it 
that  could  be  tliought  of.  hath   been  thought)  can   have  a   right  to  convey    or 
COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to  the  factitious  green  transfer  it  without  his  confent,   either  tacitly   or  ex- 
vitriol.     SeeCHEMiSTRY-///f/i;.v.  prcfsly  given.     This  confent  may  perhaps  be    tacitly 
COPPERPLATE.     See  Engraving.  given  when  an  author  permits  his  work  to  be  pubJilli- 
COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  confiding  of  ed  without  any   rcferve  of  right,  and  wiihout   flanip- 
iinder- woods,  or  fuch  as  may  be  railed  either  by  low-  ingon  it  any  marks  of  ownerfiiip  :  it  is  then  a  prefent 


ingor  planting. 

COPTOS  (anc.  geog.),  a  famous  trading  town  of 
the  Thebais,  inhabited  by  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  fome 
diftance  from  the  Nile  ;  others  place  it  in  ii  finall  illand 
in  the  Nile,  on  which,  however,  ithadaport.     Here 


to  the  public,  like  the  building  of  a  church,  or  the  lay- 
ing out  a  new  highway :  but  in  cafe  of  a  bargain  for 
a  tingle  imprefliou,  or  a  total  file  or  gift  of  the  copy- 
right ;  in  the  one  cafe  the  rcverfion  liatb  been  thought 
to  continue  in  the  original  proprietor;  in   the  other 


Ifis,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Ofiris,  cut  one  of  her     the  whole   property,  with   its  cxclufive  rights,  to  l)c 


locks  and  put  on  mourning;  and  hence  the  name  Cop- 
tos,  fignifying  privation.  A  proof  this  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  place.  And  for  this  reafon  tlie  Illaci, 
or  priefts  of  Ifis,  were  bald,  according  to  Juvenal. 

COPULATION,  the  aft  of  generation,  orthecon- 
grefsof  the  male  and  female,  otherwife  called  coition. 
.See  Generation. 


perpetually  transferred  to  the  grantee.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged,  that  though  the  exclufive  right  of  the 
inanufcript  and  all  which  it  contains,  belongs  un- 
doubtedly to  the  owner  before  it  is  printed  or  pub- 
lidied  ;  yet  from  the  inflant  of  publication,  the  exclu- 
five right  of  an  author  or  his  affigns  to  the  fole  com- 
munication of  his  ideas  immediately  vaniflics  and  eva- 


inftrument,  made  for  the  ufe  and  fatisfaCfion  of  iome 
of  the  parties  concerned,  or  in  order  to  preferve  the 
memory  thereof. 

Copy   is  alfo  ufed  for  an  imitation  of  any  original 
work;   particularly  a  painting,  draught,  fiaure,  &c 


COPY,  in  a  law  fenfe,  a  tranfcript  of  a  writing  or     poratcs  ;   as  being    a  right  of  too  fubiile  and  unfub 

liantial  a  nature  to  become  the  fubjeft  of  property 
at  tlie  common  law,  and  only  capable  of  being  guard- 
ed bv  pofitive  flatutc  and  fpecial  proviilons  of  the  ma- 
gi ftrate. 

The  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one    man  wrote 

Copy',  among   printers,  denotes  the  inanufcript  or     any  thing,  though  ever  fo  elegantly,  on  the  paper  or 
'         "  '      '  parchment  of  another,  the   writing    Diould   belong  tc 

the  original  owner  of  the  materials  on  which  it  was 
written  :  meaning  certainly  nothing  more  thereby 
than  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  w'riting;,  for 
which  it  direfted  the  fcribe  to  receive  a  fetisfadion  ; 
efpecially  as,  in  works  of  genius  and  invention,  fuch 
as  a  pifture  painted  on  another  man's  canvas,  the 
fame  law  gave  the  canvas  to  the  painter.  We  find 
no  other  mention  in  the  law  of  any  property  in  the 
worksof  the  undei-ftauding,  though  the  fale  of  litera- 
ry copies,  for  the  purpofes  of  recital  or  multiplication. 
See  the  articles  is  certainly  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Terence, 
Martial,    and     Statins.        Neither    in    Britain    hath 


oria;inal  of  a  book  given  to  print  from. 

Copi-Hold,  a  tenure  for  which  a  tenant  has  no- 
thing to  fliow  but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  mjde  by  the 
fleward  of  tlie  lord's  court. 

It  is  called  a  bafe  tenure  ;  becaufe  the  tenant  holds 
the  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  However,  it  is  not 
fimply  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cu- 
ilom  of  the  manor  by  which  fuch  cflate  is  defcendible, 
and  the  tenant's  heirs  may  inherit  it ;  and  a  copy-holder, 
fo  long  as  he  does  his  fcrvices,  and  does  not  break  tlie 
cuftoni,  cannot  be  ejefted  by  the  lord;  and  if  he  be, 
he  fliall  have  trefpafs  againft  him 
Tenure  and  Villenage 


Con-Holder,  one  who  is  admitted  tenant  of  lands  there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determination 

or  tenements  within  a  manor,  which  time  oiitof  mind,  upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  lavv.     It  was 

by  ufe  and  caftom  of  the  manor,  have  been  demifable,  determined  in    the   c-iSi.  Miller  v    Taylor    in    B.  R. 

and  deraifed  to  fuch  as  will  take  them  in  fee-fimplc  Fajlh.  9  Geo.  III.   1769,  that  an  exclufive  copy-right 
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CoquM     hi  authors  fubfifted  by  the  common  law.     But  after- 

n         wards,  in  the  c3.k  o( Doiij/.'//ou  v.  D. -diet,  btJbrc  the 

Cor-tneiUe.  iioufe  of  lords,    vvliich  was    finally    determined  22J 

"       'February   1774,  i"^  was  held  that  110  cojiy-nght  fub- 

lirts    in  authors,   after  the   expiration  of  the  fcveral 

terms   created  by  the  fbatute  8  Ann  c.  19.     This  lla- 

tute  declares,    that    the  author  and  his  afTigns  ihall 

have  the  whole  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting   his 

works  for  the  term  of  14  years,  and  no  longer;  and 

alfo  protCijts  that  property  by  additional  penalties  and 

forfeitures;   directing  farther,   that  it  at   the  end   of 

th.it  term  the  author  himfelf  be  living,  the  right  iliall 

then   return  to   him  for  another   term  of  the   fame 

duration. Copy  Right  in    this  Country  is  pat  on 

a  funilar  footing,  by  Aft  of  Congrefs  of  May  31, 
1790. 

COOUES  (Gonzalo),  an  efleemed  painter  of  por- 
traits and  convcrfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  i6i8, 
and  was  a  difciple  of  the  old  David  R.yckaert ;  under 
whofe  dircdion  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  cul- 
tivate thofe  promiiing  talents  which  he  polltlfed  ;  not 
only  by  praiitiftng  the  betl  rules  adminillered  to  him 
by  his  inllriidtor,  but  alfo  by  fludying  nature  with 
lluiiular  attention. — He  was  a  great  admirer  ot  Van- 
dyck  ;  and  fixing  on  the  manner  of  that  great  artitl  as 
his  model,  had  tiie  happinefs  of  fo  far  fucceeding,  that 
next  to  hi\n  he  was  elleemed  equal  to  any  other  pain- 
ter of  his  time. — In  the  fchool  of  Ryckaert  he  had 
been  accnflomed  to  paint  convcrfations,  and  he  fre- 
quently compofed  fubj  eels  of  fancy  like  Teniers,  O- 
ftade,  and  his  mailer ;  and  by  that  habit,  he  intro- 
duced a  very  agreeable  flyle  of  portrait  painting,  in  a 
kind  of  hillorical  convcrfations,  which  fccmed  much 
more  acceptable  to  pcrfons  of  talle  than  the  general 
manner  of  painting  portraits,  and  procured  him  great 
reputation  and  riches.  In  that  way  he  compofed  fc- 
veral fine  pielures  for  king  Charles  I.  andlikewife  fe- 
veral  for  the  archduke  Leopold,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  which  latter  prince,  as  a  mark  of  refpeft, 
prefented  Coques  with  a  rich  gold  chain,  and  a  gold 
medal  on  which  the  bull  of  that  prince  was  imprelled. 
He  died  in  1684. — He  had  an  excellent  pencil ;  his 
portraits  were  well  deligned,  with  eafy  natural  atti- 
tudes; he  difpofed  the  figures  in  his  compofition  fo 
as  to  avoid  confufiou  or  embarralfment  ;  he  gave  an 
extraordinary  clearnefs  of  colour  to  his  heads  and 
hands  ;  and  his  touch  was  free,  firm,  and  broad,  a 
circnmflance  very  uncommon  in  works  of  a  fraall  fize. 

COQUIMBO,  a  port-town  ef  Chili,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, fuuated  at  the  mouth,  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
\V.  Long.  7J.   10.  S.  Lat.   30.  o. 

COR  CAROLI,  in  agronomy,  an  extraconfleljated 
ftar  in  the  northern  hemifphere,  fituated  between  the 
com.i  Berenices,  and  urfa  major;  fo  called  by  Dr  Hal- 
ley  in  honour  of  king  Charle.';. 

Cor  HyJrif,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude,  in 
the  conflcllation  of  hydra. 

Cor  Leonis,  in  aflroiiomy,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft 
magnitude,  in  the  couRellation  Leo. 

CoR-meille,  a  noted  plant,  common  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  Its  roots  dried  are  the  fupport  of 
the  higlilanders  in  long  journeys,  amidft  the  barren 
hills  deftitnte  of  fupports  of  life ;  and  a  fmall  quantity, 
like  the  alimentary  powders,  will  for  a  long  time  re- 
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pel  the  attacks  of  hunger.     Infufcd  in  liquor  it  is  an    Coraciai. 

agreeable  beverage,    and     like  the  Nepenthe  of  the  ' « ' 

Greeks,  exhilarates  the  mitid.  From  the  limilitudc 
of  found  in  the  name,  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 
chara,  tlicToot  difcovered  by  the  fuldiers  of  C«far  at 
Dyrrhathiiim,  \\hichllcepcd  in  milk  was  fiich  a  relief  10 
the  familhed  army.  Or  we  may  rcafonably  believe  it 
to  have  been  the  Cakdor.ian  tood  dcfcribcd  by  Dio, 
of  which  the  quantity  of  a  bean  would  prevent  both 
hunger  and  thirft  :  and  this,  fays  the  hilLorian,  they 
have  ready  for  all  occafions. 

CORACIAS,  thcKoii.ER,  in  ornithology ;  a  gc- 
irus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  picje,  the  charafters  of 
^yhich  are  :  The  bill  is  ftraight,  bending  towards  the 
tip,  with  the  edges  cultrated  :  the  nolliils  are  narrow 
and  naked;  the  legs  for  the  moft  part  fliort;  the  toes 
placed  three  before  and  one  behind,  and  divided  to 
their  origin.  This  genus  is  not  confined  to  one  fpoc 
of  the  globe,  as  one  or  other  of  the  dilterent  fptcits 
may  be  met  with  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  it. 

I.  The  garrula,  or  garrulous  roller,  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  jay;  the  bill  black,  and  at  the  bafekfc:  with 
briftles,  but  do  not  cover  the  noftrils  :   the  head,  neck, 
breaft,  and  belly,  are   of  a  light  bluilli  green ;   back 
and  fcapulars,  reddilh  brown  ;  coverts  on  the  ridge  of 
the  wing  rich  blue,  beneath  them  pale  green ;  upper 
part  and  tips  of  the  quills  dufky;   the  lower  parts  of  a 
fine  deep  blue;  rump,  of  this  laft  colour :   tail  forked, 
of  a  light  blue;   the  outer  feather  tipped  with  black 
above,  and  beneath  with  deep  blue,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
fuch  part  of  the  quill  feathers  as  is  black  above  ;   the 
other  tail  feathers  are  dull  green  :   the  legs  are  Ihort, 
and  of  a  dirty   yellow.     Mr  Pennant  obfcrves  that 
thefe  birds  are  frequent  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  in 
moft  parts  of  which  it  is  a  bird  of  iMfiage.     Mention 
is  made  of  them  in  Sweden  and  Dcnn;ark  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  far  as  Africa  on  the  other ;  not  that  they 
are  found  in  all  the  parts  between,  nor  in  the  fame 
plenty.     Willoughby  tells   iis,  that  in  Germany,   Si- 
cily, and  JNlalta,  they  are  fo  common  as  to  be  fold  in 
the  markets,  and  in  poulterers  fliops.     Adanfon  favs, 
that  it  "  comes  to  refide  for  fome  months  of  the  fum- 
mer  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  goes  back 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Senegal,"  ha- 
ving Ihot  one  on  board  the  lliip,  on  its  paUage,  in  A- 
pril.     Frifch  obferves,  that  it  makes  its  neft  in  woods, 
where  there  is  birch;   that  it  does  not  come  to  its  co- 
lour till  the   fecond  year ;  flies  in  troops  in  autumn  ; 
often  feen  in  tilled    grounds,  with  rooks  and  other 
birds,  fearching  for  worms,  fmall  feeds,  and   roots. 
Its  fleili  taftes  like  that  of  a  turtle.     It  is  faid  alfo 
fometimes  to  make  the  neft  in  holes  in  the  o-round 
in  one  of  which  nells  two  eggs  were  found.     The  neft 
is  generally  filthy,  from  the  young  evacuating   their 
excrements  therein  ;  whence  by  fome  it  was  fiiid  to 
make  the  neft  of  excrements.     We  arc  told  in  the 
Britifli  Zoology,  that  it  has  been   twice  ftiot  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  remarkable  (or  makhig  a  chattering  noife, 
whence  its  name. 

2.  The  bkie-ftriped  roller  is  in  length  eight  inches;  Plaie 
the  bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  bent  at   the  <^XL,1X' 
tip,  and  of  a  black  colour:   the  iriJes  are   red:  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  deep  blue-black,  daflied 
with  ftreaks  of  greenidi  blue:  the  tail  and  legs  are 
black.    It  inhabits  New  Caledonia, 
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3.  The  Chincic  roller  is  of  the  fize  of  a  jay 
bill  and  iridts  are  rtd  :  ilie  head,  hind  p^rt  of  the 


lowi 
grey; 


Caraco 
I 

Coral.ina.  neck,  back,  ruiiip,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  are  grccit : 

" througU  the  eyes  on  each  lldc  is  a  black  ftripe :   the 

under^parts  of  the  body,  from  chin  to  vent,  arc  yel- 
ivifll  white,  tinged  with  green  ;  but  the  thighs  are 
ey  :  the  wing  coverts  art  olive  brown;  quills  the 
fame,  with  a  mixture  of  chcfuut  in  iome  ;  and  others, 
nearefl;  the  body,  tipped  with  whire:  the  tail  is  five 
inches  in  length,  and  wedgc-lkaped,  the  outer  fea- 
thers fliorteniag  by  degrees  like  that  of  a  magpie  ;  all 
of  them  are  more  or  kfs  geeen,  verging  to  black  near 
the  ends ;  the  tips  of  all  are  v  hite  :  the  legs  and 
claws  are  of  a  pale  rtd,  and  longer  than  in  other  rol- 
lers. It  inhabits  China,  and  is  called  at  Canton  San- 
ta-hoang.     It  is  not  very  common. 

Tliere  are  13  otlier  fpccies  enumerated  by  ornitho- 
logifts;  though  many  of  them  doubtful,  and  fuppoicd 
to  be  only  varieties. 

COPiACO-BRACHiALis,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a  mufcle  in  the  arm,  ferving  to  raii'c  it  upwards. 

COllACOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall  iliarp  pro- 
cefs  of  the  fcapula.     See  Akatomy,  n°  47. 

COIIACO MANTES,  in  antiquity,  perfons  who 
foretold  events  from  their  obfcrvations  on  crows. 

CORALLINA,  or  Coral,  in  zoology,  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyia.  The  trunk 
is  radicated,  jointed,  and  calcareous.  The  fpecies  are 
eight,  diftinguilhed  by  the  form  of  their  branches, 
and  are  found  in  the  ocean  adhering  to  flones,  bones, 
ihells,  &c.  The  corals  were  formerly  believed  to  be 
vegetable  fubftauces  hardened  by  the  air_;  but  are 
now  known  to  be  compofed  of  congeries  of  animals, 
which  are  even  endued  with  the  faculty  of  moving 
fpontaneoully. 

The  iilands  in  the  South-fea  are  mofily  coral  rocks 
covered  over  with  earth.  The  little  creatures,  which 
have  fcarce  fenfation  enough  to  diifinguilh  them  from 
plants,  build  up  a  rocky  Itrufture  from  the  bottom 
of  that  fea,  too  deep  to  be  meafurcd  by  human  art, 
till  it  reaches  the  furfice.  Some  of  thefe  coralline  if- 
lands  appear  to  be  of  a  much  older  date  than  others  ; 
panicularly  the  Friendly  iilands:  and  it  is  probable 
that  as  thefe  fubmirine  works  are  continually  going  on, 
new  idands  may  by  that  means  frequently  be  produced. 
M.  de  Peyllbnnel  of  Marfcilles,  in  confcqucnce  of  a 
feries  of  experiments  and  obfervations  from  about  the 
year  1720  to  1750,  ftems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
threw  a  proper  light  upon  the  nature  and  produflion 
of  coral  and  fimilai"  marine  fubilances.  Thofe  bodies, 
which  the  count  de  Marfigli  im.agined  to  be  flowers, 
this  ingenious  naturalill  difcovered  to  be  infects  inha- 
biting the  coral ;  for  upon  taking  branches  of  it  out 
of  the  water,  the  flowers,  which  proceeded  from  a 
number  of  white  points  anfwcring  to  the  holes  that 
pierced  the  bark,  and  the  radiation  of  which  refemblcd 
the  flower  of  the  olive-tree,  entered  into  the  bark  and 
difappeared ;  but  upon  being  again  reflored  to  the 
water,  they  were  fome  hours  after  perceptible.  Thefe 
flowers  fpread  on  white  p.ipcr  lofl  their  tranfparency, 
and  became  red  as  they  dried.  The  holes  in  the  bark 
correfpoud  to  fmall  cavities  upon  the  fulflance  of  the 
coral ;  and  when  the  bark  is  removed,  there  may  be 
feen  an  infinite  quantity  of  little  tubes  connefling  the 
bark  with  the  inner  fubl>ance,  befidcs  a  great  number 
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rlic     of  fmall  glands  adhering  to  them  ;  and  from  thefe  tubes  Corallina, 

and  glands  the  milky  juice  of  coral  iihies  fortli :   the  ' v ' 

holes  in  the  bark  arc  the  openings  through  which  the 
iufcets  tliat  form  thefe  fubilances  for  their  habitation 
come  forth  ;  and  ihofc  cavities  which  are  partly  in  the 
baik  and  partly  in  the  lubftance,  are  the  cells  which 
they  inhabit.  The  organs  of  the  animal  are  contained 
in  the  lubes,  and  the  glandules  are  the  extremities  of 
its  feet,  and  the  milky  liquor  is  the  blood  and  juice 
of  the  animal,  which  are  more  or  lefs  abundant  in 
proportion  to  its  hejlth  and  vigour.  V.'hen  the  in- 
letts  are  dead,  tht-y  corrupt,  and  communicate  to  the 
water  the  fmell  of  putrid  rifli.  This  juice  or  liquor 
runs  along  the  furrows  perceived  upon  the  proper 
fubftance  or  body  of  coral,  and  fl:opping  by  little  and 
little  becomes  fixed  and  hard,  and  is  changed  into 
Hone  :  and  being  flopped  in  the  bark,  caufes  the  co- 
lal  to  iucreafe  proportionably  and  in  every  direction. 
In  forming  coral,  and  other  riiarine  productions  of 
this  clafs,  the  animal  labours  like  thofe  of  the  tefla- 


ceous  kind,  each  according  to  his  fpecies ;  and  their 
produdions  vary  according  to  their  fcveral  forms,  mag- 
nitudes,  and  colours. 

The  coral  infeft,  or  polype,  M.  PeylTonnel  obferves, 
expands  itfelf  in  water,  and  contrads  itfelf  in  air,  or 
when  it  is  touched  with  the  hand  in  water,  or  acid  li- 
quors are  poured  upon  it :  and  he  ai51:ually  faw  thefe 
infefts  move  their  claws  or  legs,  and  expand  them- 
felves,  when  the  fea-water  containing  coral  «  as  placed 
near  the  fire,  and  keep  them  in  their  expanded  fhate 
when  feparated  from  the  coral  in  boiling  water.  Bro- 
ken branches  of  coral  have  been  obferved  to  fallen 
themfelves  to  other  branches,  and  have  continued  to 
grow;  and  this  is  the  cafe  when  they  are  conneded 
with  detached  pieces  of  rock  and  other  fubflances, 
from  which  no  nourifliment  could  be  derived.  The 
coral  infers  in  their  cells,  not  having  been  injured, 
continue  their  operations  ;  and  as  they  draw  no  nou- 
rifliment from  the  flone  of  the  coral,  they  are  able  to 
increafe  in  a  detached  and  feparate  flate.  Coral  was 
found  to  be  equally  red  in  the  fea  as  out  of  it ;  and  it 
was  more  fliining  \\lu.n  jull  taken  out  of  the  water 
than  even  when  it  is  polillied  ;  and  the  baik  by  being 
dried  becomes  fomewhat  pale.  M.  Peyflbnncl  found 
that  it  grows  in  different  directions,  fomctimes  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  fometimes  horizontally,  and 
fomctimes  upwards  ;  and  in  the  caverns  of  the  fta,  o- 
pcn  to  every  cxpofure. 

This  fyilem  was  little  regarded,  though  firfl  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in 
1727,  till  Mr  Tremblcy's  difcovery  of  the  frcCi- water 
polype ;  but  finee  that  time  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  obfervations  of  M.  Bernard  de  Jullieu  on  the  fca- 
coafls  of  Normandy,  and  thofe  of  M.  de  Reaumur  near 
Rochelle.  M.  Donatiof  Turin  has  alfo  adopted  the  fame 
hypothefls,  viz.  that  coral  is  a  mafs  of  animals  of  the 
polype  kind;  and  inftead  of  reprefenting  the  polype 
beds  and  cells  which  they  contain  as  the  work  of  po- 
lypes, he  thinks  it  morejuft  to  fay,  that  coral  and 
other  coralline  bodies  have  the  fame  relation  to  the  po- 
lypes united  to  thetii,  that  there  is  between  the  ihell 
of  a  fnail  and  the  fnail  itfelf,  or  the  bones  of  an  ani- 
mal and  the  animal  itfelf. 

The  fame  fyflem  has  alfo  been  excellently  illuftrated 
and  eflabliflicd  by  Mr  Ellis,  in  anfwer  to  the  objec- 
tions 
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Cor-l!i;ia,  tions  of  Dr  Barter  of  Zealand,  and  Dr  Pallas  of  Bcr- 
Coral.     lin,  who  llill  refer  corallines  lo  the  vegetable  king- 
' — ■*  doui. 

There  are  properly  but  three  kinds  of  coral  ;  red, 
white,  and  black  :  the  black  h  the  rareft,  and  niolt 
efleenied  ;  but  the  red  was  formerly  iifcd  in  medicine. 
It  ninfl  be  chofen  thick,  fmootli,  and  fiiiiiing,  and  of 
a  beaatifiil  red,  not  covered  with  any  tartareous  mat- 
ter. However,  this  fiibitance  is  now  Icarce  ever  pre- 
fcribed  by  any  intelligent  praftilioncr. 

When  coral  is  newly  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  the 
fraall  protuberances  on  its  fiuface  are  fofr,  and  yield, 
on  being  preffed,  a  milky  juice  wliich  clfi-rvcfces  vvith 
acids.  The  cortical  part  with  which  tne  coral  is  all 
over  covered  is  not  near  fo  compa.?t  as  the  internal, 
and  may  eafily  be  taken  off  whilft  frefli ;  and  from 
this  part  it  is  ufually  freed  before  it  comes  to  the  mar- 
ket. The  greatcll;  coral  trade  is  in  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn. The  fmall  fprigs  unfit  for  ornamental  ufes  are 
in  the  fliops  levigated  into  a  fubtile  powder;  which, 
however,  has  no  medicinal  virtues  fuperior  to  the  com- 
mon teftacea.  Coral  is  not  unfrcquently  imitated  by 
artificial  compofitions,  fomc  of  which  are  made  to  rc- 
femble  it  exaftly  ;  but  the  abufe  may  be  difcovercd 
by  fire,  the  counterfeit  not  affording  ihe  alkaline  earth 
which  is  afforded  by  the  genuine  coral.  The  colour- 
ing ingredients  in  the  artificial  coral  are  cinnabar  and 
minium,  both  of  v.hich  are  ealily  difcovered.  The 
natural  coral  feenis  to  receive  its  colour  from  iron  ; 
for  fpirit  of  vitriol  acquires  from  it  a  ferruginous 
tafte  ;  and  on  calcining  the  coral,  fome  particles  are 
found  among  the  afhes  that  arc  attrafted  by  the  mag- 
net. Sixteen  ounces  of  coral,  according  to  Neumann, 
when  dillilled  in  an  open  fire,  yield  about  fix  fcruples 
and  anhalf  of  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  with  two  or  three 
grains  of  an  empyreumatic  oil :  from  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  calcined,  five  fcruples  and  a  half  of  fixed  fait 
may  be  extracted.  In  former  times,  many  extraordi- 
nary virtues  were  expecTied  from  this  fubftancc,  on 
account  of  its  fine  red  colour  ;  and  therefore  a  great 
number  of  metliods  were  tried  to  extraft  this  colour 
by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine.  None  of  thefe,  however, 
fuccceded.  A  red  colour  was  indeed  fometimes  ob- 
tained, but  it  turned  out  the  fame  whether  any  coral 
was  ufed  in  the  operation  or  not.  In  fome  of  thefe 
proceiFes,  however,  the  coral  lofes  its  colour.  One  me- 
thod of  making  the  tindlure  is  by  diffolving  a  pound  of 
fugar  in  a  little  water,  and  then  adding  half  a  pound 
of  wax.  A  pound  of  coral  boiled  in  this  mixture  lofes 
its  rednefs,  but  is  found  to  be  unaltered  in  other  re- 
fpefts.  In  order  to  prepare  the  tinfture,  the  wax  and 
fugar  mufl  be  dilTolved  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

CORAL  Fishery.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, on  the  Hiores  of  Provence,  from  Cape  de 
la  Conronne  to  that  of  St  Tropez  ;  about  tlie  illes  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca ;  on  the  fouth  of  Sicily  ;  on  the 
coafts  of  Africa  ;  and,  laftly,  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean, 
about  cape  Negro.  The  divers  fay,  that  the  little 
branches  are  found  only  in  the  caverns  whofe  fituation 
is  parallel  to  the  earth's  furface,  and  open  to  the  fouih. 
The  manner  of  fifliing  being  nearly  the  fame  where 
ever  coral  is  found,  it  will  fufiicc  to  infiance  the  me- 
thod ufed  at  the  baflion  of  France,  under  the  d:rci5lio)i 
of  the  company  eftabliflied  at  PvIarfeiUes  for  that  fiflicry. 
Seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a  boat  commanded  by  the 


patron  or  proprietor;  and  when  the  net  is  thrown  I-y     Cnml, 

iho  carter,  the  reft  M'ork  the  veil'el,  and  help  to  draw  I'oiailiiRj. 

the  net  in.     The  net  is  coirpofcd   of  two  laftcrs  of  "^""^"^ 

wood  tied  crofs-wife,  with  leads  fixed  to  ihem  :  to  thefe 

they  farten  a  quantity  of  hemp  twiltcd  loofely  round, 

and  intermingled  w  iih  fomc  large  netting.     This  in- 

llrumcnt  is  let  down  where  ihcy  think  there  is  coral, 

and  pulled  up  again  when  the  coral  is  rtrongly  intang- 

led  in  the  hemp  and  netting.     For  this  puj  pofc,  fix 

boats  are  fometimes  required  ;  and  if  in  hauling  in, 

the  rope  happens  to  break,  the  filhcrmcn  run  ihc  lia- 

zard  of  being  lort.     Before  the  filhers  go  to  fea,   they 

agree  for  the  price  of  the  coral,  which  is  fometimes 

more,  fometimes  Ids,  a  pound  ;  and  they  engage,  on 

pain  of  corporal  piinilhment,    that  neither  they  nor 

their  crew  fltall  embezzle  any,  but  deliver  the  whole  to 

the  proprietors.     When  the  fifnery  is  ended,  which 

amounts  one  year  with  another  to  twenty-five  quintals 

for   each  boat,  it  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts ;  of 

which  the  proprietor  hath  four,  the  carters  two,  and 

the  other  fix  men  one  each,  the  thirteenili  belongs 

to   the   company   for    payment  of   the  boat  fuvniJlud 

them. 

CuRAL-ifone,  a  name  for  a  kind  of  j-ed  and  white 
agate  which  breaks  in  veins,  and  is  found  in  Italy  and 
fomc  parts  of  Saxony.  That  of  Rochlitz  in  Saxon3- 
is  the  moll  celebrated,  and  is  found  in  globules  which 
have  a  kind  of  cruft  about  them. 

CORALLINES,  in  natural  hirtory,  v/erc  former- 
ly reckoned  a  genus  of  plants,  and  Mr  Tourrefort 
enumerates  56  fpccies  of  them  ;  but  in  the  Linnsean 
fyrteni  they  belong  to  the  clafs  of  zoophytes,  and  aie 
defined  by  modern  naturalifts  to  be  fubinarine  plant- 
like bodies,  that  confift  of  many  llender  finely  divided 
and  jointed  branches,  rcfembling  fome  fptcics  of  mofs  ; 
or  animals  growing  in  the  form  of  plants,  having  tlieir 
ftcras  fixed  to  other  bodies:  thefe  rtcras  are  conipofed 
of  capillary  tubes,  whofe  extremities  pafs  through  a 
calcareous  crurt,  and  open  into  pores  on  the  furi'acc. 
The  branches  are  often  jointed,  and  always  fubdividcd 
into  fmaller  branches,  which  are  cither  loofc  and  un- 
connedled,  or  joined  as  if  they  were  glued  together. 
They  are  diftingtiiflied  from  plants  by  their  texture 
and  hardnefs  :  they  alio  yield  in  dirtillation  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  volatile  fait ;  and  their  fmell,  in  burn- 
ing, refemblcs  that  of  burnt  horns  and  other  animal 
fubftances.  Many  of  the  corallines  feem  to  confift  of  a 
fingle  tube,  containing  a  fingle  parent  animal.  Every 
branch  enuttcd  contains  an  offspring  of  this  parent  de- 
pendant upon  it,  and  yet  capable  of  producing  its  like 
in  the  emitTion  of  a  new  branch.  Others  confirt  of 
many  fuch  tubes  united,  rifing  up  together,  and  en- 
circling  the  deferted  tubes  of  their  progenitors,  Vvhofe 
exuvise  become  the  fubfiratum  of  a  riling  generation. 
Mr  Ellis  diftributcs  corallines  into  the  vefiatlated,  tu- 
bulin-, celltfcfons,  and  aitiai/utid  k'mds. 

Vefailat.'d  crjrallii:es ure  dirtinguilhed  by  their  horny 
hollow  ramifications  :  moft  of  theui  are  furnilhcd  with 
little  denticles  on  their  branches,  like  leaves  on  molTcs; 
and  at  certain  feafcns  of  the  year  they  are  furniflicd 
with  fmall  bodies  like  bladders,  proceeding  t'rom  ihcir 
(lems  and  branches,  and  differing  in  form  according 
to  the  different  fpecies.  Their  colour,  when  dry,  is 
of  a  yellowifh  or  pale  brown,  and  their  nature  is  cla- 
Ilic.  Tliey  are  found  adhering  to  rocks,  fliells,  and 
5  K  2  fiicufes, 
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-  Befides  the  above,  Mr  Ellis  enumerates  other  gene- 
ra of  marine  prodiidions  ;  as  the  keratophyta,  cfcha- 
ra,  iponges,  and  alcyouiuni ;  all  which  are  the  nefts 
or  matrices  ot'  fca  animals.  See  Polype.  The  lafl 
clals  of  marine  bodies  is  formed  like  fungufes  of  va- 
rans figures,  and  with  different  forts  of  covering!  foiiie 
having  a  gritty,  and  fome  a  callo(i^  ikin,  with  ^  Jpon- 
gy  fubllancc  in  the  inlidc  :  other  fpecies  are  of  a  ficiliy 
fubllaacc.  ~  \  S»  > 

COllALLODENDRON,  in   botany.      Se^i/ERV- 

THRINA. 

Thcfc  arc  horny  and  elaftic  like  the  former,  and  reco-         CORALLOIDES    (i  rutices.)     See    Eschara 
ver  their  original  form  in  water.     Some  of  them  ap-  '  &nd  Keratophyta. 

pear  wrinkled  like  the  wind-pip^,  and  others  like  the         CORAM  (Captain  Thomas),/an  Eiiglilli  gentleman 
intelliaes  of  fniall  animals. '   See  fig.  4,   E.  remarkably  dillil"igui(l-,cd  by  his  humahily,  was  born  a- 

Cfilif'erous  coraliincs  are  thofe  which  appear,  when  bout  the  year  1668,  and  fpeiit  the  early  part  ot  his  life  in 
magnihed,  to  be  tine  thin  cellsj  the  habitations  of  fmall,  the  flation  ot  mailer  of  a  vcllclylrading  to  ilie  colonies, 
animals  conceded  together,  and  diipoft-d  in  a  variety  Afterwards  rtllJing  in  theVaflevn  part  of  the  metro- 
of  elegant  forms  like  branches.  Tliefe  efFcrvefce  .polls,  among  fdafearing  people, ■>'h ere  bufinefs  often 
with  acuis'i  See  fig.  5,  t'  i,  with  part  (GH)  magni-^  obliged  him  to  'icomc  early  into  the  city  and  return 
"^         '  late,  he  frequently  faw  young  children  expofcd  in  the 

flreets  through  the   indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  pa^ 
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Coi-alUncs.  fucufiS,  by  fmall  root-hke  tubes  :  they  recover  their 

' ^ form  in  water,  after  having  been  dried  ;  and  when  put 

into  vinegir,  they  caufe  no  etfcrvefcence.  Sec  Plate 
CIvLVlI.  fig.  I.  where  a  reprefcnts  the  fea-tamariik 
in  i'.i  natural  lize,  and  A  in  which  the  denticles  are 
niagniiicd,  Kig.  2./',  i>,  is  the  fea-cyprefs  y^g.  3. 
c  (/,  C!"",  !'>'■  f-nail  climbing  coralline  with  well  fflfcp^, 
cups.  -^ 

Ttu.  ..u  i..iaiU!iss  are  conipofed  of  a  number  of 
fimple  tubes,  growing  up  nearly  together  ;  or  of  fuch 
branched  ones  as  have  neither  dcniiclcs  nor  veliclcs. 


Corallo- 
deiidron 

1 

Coranich. 
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Articulated  ccraft'im  s  confift  of  liiort  pieces  of  a  Hony 
or  cretaceous  brittle  matter,  wtiofe  furface  is  covered 
.with  pores  or  cells,  \\'hich  are  joined  by  a  tough,  mem- 
bnuious,  flexile  fiuiltancc,^  compofed  of  many  fmall 
tuljcs  ol^  the  like  nature  compacfcd  together.  The 
flony  part  Is  foluble  in  vinegar,  and  the  other  part  re- 
Plate  mains  entire»^a:.  A,  (fig.  .6.)  is  the  coralline  of  the 
CXLVXlI.'fliops.  It  is  fixed  to  rocks  fln'd  fliells  by  Hony  joints, 
-•Ji,^which,  as  they  rife,  are  united  to  others  by  extremely 
fine  and  llender  tubes  :  Thefc  may  be  difcovered  by  a 
good  eye,  or  a  common  magnifier.  As  the  (lems  ex- 
tend ihcmfclves,  they  become  pennated  by  fide-branches 
which  come  out  oppofue  to  each  other,  and  are  joint- 
ed in  the  fame  manner:  the  joints  of  this  fpecies  are 
like  the  upper  part  of  an  inverted  cone,  but  a  little 
comprelfcd:  The  whole  furface  is  covered  over  with 
very  minute  circular-fhaped  cells  like  pores  ;  fee  B,  and 
B  T,  where  they  are  higher  magnilicd.  B  2,  Ihows  a 
crpfs  feotion  highly  magniiied.  If  a  branch  of  this 
cor.iUineiis  put  into  vinegar,  thefe  cells  aflSwiflblved 
with  the'  whole  cretaceous  furface  ;  iaft'ead  of  which 
there  appt,ir  rows  of  minute  ramifications,  which  fcem 
to  have  qommunicatcd  with  each  of  thefe  Cfllls.  Up- 
on (bme  fpeeinicns  of  this  coralline,  we  may  obferve 
little  fmall  figures  like  feed-veifcls,  with  which  the 
branches  frequently  terminate :  They  are  alfo  found  on 
the  fides,  as  may  be  feen  at  A,  where  they  are  magni- 
fied.— When  a  branch  is  rendered  foft  by  being  deep- 
ed in  vinegar,  there  may  be  fqueezed  out  from  the 
little  knobs  at  the  ends  and  fides,  fmall  twilled  fi- 
gures, like  thofe  at  A  i,  which  are  magnified  high- 
er at  A  2 — We^equently  find  this  coralline  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  as  red,  green,  adi,  and  white;  but  all 
of  it,  by  being  "expofcd  to  the  fun  and  air  on  the  fhore, 
becomes  white. 

The  ancients'  have  faid  great  things  of  the  virtues 
of  the  common  coralline.  Diofcorides  prcfcribes  it  for 
mitigating  the  pain  of  th=  gout,  and  for  preventing 
ftagnations  of  the  humours  in  any  part ;  he  fays  no- 
thing of  its  virtues  againfl  worms,  which  are  what  we 
alone  efteeni  it  for.  We  give  it  in  powder  from  10 
grains  to  a  foruple  or  half  a  dram  twice  a  day  in  thefe 
cafes,  and  that.wiUi  a  conliderable  good  cfFea.    , 


rents.  This  excited  his  compafhon,  and  induced  him 
to  project  the  foufadation  of  an  hofpital  for  foundlings. 
In  this  humane  defign  lie  laboured  with  indefatigable 
diligence  for  fcventccn  years ;  and  by  his  application 
procured  a  number  of  tlie  nobility  and  gentry  to  pa- 
tronize and  cjrry  the  fcheme  into  execution,  and  at 
length  obtained  the  rdyal  charter  for  it.'  He  was  alfo 
highly  inflrumental  in,  promoting  the  trade  of  Ameri- 
ca, by  procuring  a  bounty  upon  naval  flores  imported 
from  llie  colonies.  He  was  likewife  eminently  con- 
cerned in  letting  on  lobt  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and 
Nova  Scotia.  His  laf^'eharitablc  defign,  in  which  ha 
lived  to  make  fome  progrefs,  was  a  fcheme  for  uniting 
the  North  A^iierican  Indians  more  clofely  to  the  Bri- 
tiHi  interefl,  by  an  ellablifhment  for  the  education  of 
Indian  girls.  In  fliort,  he  fpcnt  the  grcatell  part  of 
life.iu  labouring  for  the  public,  and  experienced  a  fate 
too  common  in  thofe  who  devote  their  talents  to  fiich 
laudable  pnrpofes ;  being  at  lafl  iudebied  for  fublillence 
to  the  xoluiuary  fubfcriptipns  of  fuii'e  public-fpirited 
■perfons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  late  Frederic 
Prince  of  ^^'ales.  Captain  Cnrah  died  in  1751  :  and 
was  interred,  atiiisown  deflrc,''in  a  vault  under  the 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Holpital...,.^ 

CORAN,  or  Alcoran.     Scc-Alcoran. 

CORAX,  in  ornithplogy/tlie  trivial  name  of  afpe- 
cies  of  CoRvus.  '^  .         ,;  "^^.'^  ^  ,- 

CORANICH,  among  the  Scotch  and  Iri.1t,\liecu- 
fiom  of  finging  at  funerals,  anciently  prevalent  in  thofe 
countries,  and  Hill  praftifed  in  fcveral  p,arts.  Of  this 
cuftom  Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  account.  "  I 
had  not  the  fortune  to  be  prefent  at-any  in  North 
Britain  :  but  formerly  afTifled  at  one  in  the  font])  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  in  the  fdhefs  of  hor- 
ror. The  cries  are  called  by  the  Iridi  the  uhgahne  and 
hiillulu ;  two  words  \ery  exprelhve  of  the  fonnduttiered 
on  thefe  occafions  ;  and  being  of  Celtic  flock,  etymo- 
logifls  would  fwear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  oKoy.vym  of 
the  Greeks  and  tilalatus  of  the  Latins.  Virgil  is  very 
fond  of  ufmg  the  lall  whenever  any  of  his  females  are 
diflrefl'ed  ;  as  are  others  of  the  Roman  poets,  and  ge- 
nerally on  occafions  fimilar  to  this.     It  was  my  fortune 
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Coranich    to  arrive  at  a  certain  town  in  Kerry  at  the  time  that 
a  pcrfon  of  fome  diftinftion  departcii  this  lii'c  :  my  cu- 
,  riolity  led  me  to  the  houle,  where  the  i'uncral  fccmed 
conduced  in  the  pureit  claflical  form. 

^uodcunque  afplceret  lu£lui ^ gemittifqui fonaiartt ^ 
Foymaque  rion  taciti  funtrit  itttut  ei  mt. 

In  fliort,  the  conclavtatio  was  fct  up  by  the  friends  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Virgil  defcribes  that  confequential  of 
Dido's  death  ; 

Lamintis.,  gemHuqtii-^  \jf  femlneo  itlcilatu 
^eclttfremunt. 

Immediately  after  this  followed  another  ceremony, 
fully  del'cribed  by  Cambdcn  in  his  accoinit  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  ancient  Irifli  ;  the  earneft  expoflulaiions 
and  reproaches  given  to  the  deceafcd  for  quitting  this 
world,  where  (lie  enjoyed  fo  many  bleffings,  lo  good 
a  hulband,  and  ihcli  fine  children.  This  cullom  is  alfo 
of  great  antiquity,  for  Euryalus's  mother  makes  the 
fame  addrefs  to  her  dead  fon. 


■  Tttne  ilia  fcnc^liZ 

'  potuijli  rcUnquert  folam. 


the 


Sera  mea  requicf 
Crudelis  ? 

Bat  when  the  time  approached  for  carrying  out 
corps,  the  cry  was  redoubled, 

Tr  emu  lis  ululatibiis  atbtra  complent  ; 

a  numerous  band  of  females  waiting  in  the  outer  court 
to  attend  the  hearfe,  and  to  pay  in  chorus  tlie  lafl  tri- 
bute of  their  voices.  The  habit  of  this  forrowing 
train,  and  the  uegled  of  theirperfons,  were  admirably 
fuited  to  the  occafion  ;  their  robes  were  black,  and 
flowing,  rcfembling  the  ancient  Palla  ;  their  feet  naked, 
the  hair  long  and  dilhcvelled  :   I  might  truly  fay, 

Ut  gui  conduSli  plorant  in  funera^  tiieutit 
Et  fai:;uiit prope  plura  doUntibus  exanimo- 

The  corpfe  was  carried  flowly  along  the  verge  of  a 
moft  beautiful  lake,  the  ululatuswas  continued,  and 
the  whole  procelHon  ended  among  the  venerable  ruins 
of  an  old  abbey." 

COE.BAN,  in  Jewiili  antiquity,  were  thofc  offerings 
which  had  life,  in  oppofition  to  the  t/iinchab,  or  thole 
which  had  not.  It  is  derived  from  the  word  karab, 
which  fignifies  "  to  approach  ;"  becaufe  ihe  vicl:ims 
were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  Thecorban 
were  ahvays  looked  upon  as  the  raofb  facred  offerings. 
The  Jews  are  reproached  with  dei'eating,  by  means  of 
the  corban,  the  precept  of  the  fifth  commandment, 
which  enjoins  the  refped:  due  to  parents.  For  when 
a  child  had  no  mind  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  father 
or  mother,  he  would  fay  to  them,  "  It  is  a  gift  (cor- 
han)  by  whatfoever  thou  mighteil  be  profited  by  me  ;" 
/.  e.  "  I  have  devoted  that  to  God  which  you  alk  of 
me,  and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to  gi*'e." 

Corban  is  alfo  a  ceremony  which  the  INlahometans 
perform  at  the  foot  of  mount  Arrarat  in  Arabia,  near 
Mecca.  It  confiffs  in  killing  a  great  number  of  Iheep, 
and  dlflributing  them  among  the  poor. 

CORBEILS,  in  fortification,  little  batkets,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  eight  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom and  twelve  at  the  top  ;  which  being  filled  with 
earth,  arc  frequently  fet  one  againll  another  upon  the 
parapet  orelfewhere  ;  leaving  certain  port-lioles,  from 
whence  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  under  covert  witliout 
being  feen  by  them. 

CORBEL,  in  architeftiirc,  the  rcprefentation  of  a 


bafkct,  fomctimesfecnon  the  heads  of  cary tides.  Tlic    Corbel 
word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the   vafe,  or  tambour,  of  the  to-  U 

rinthian  column;  fo  called  from  its  rcfcmbluicc  of  a   ^'orctlet. 
bafkct,  or  becaufe  it  was  firA  formed  on  the  model  of        " 
a  bafkct. 

Corbel,  or  Co/-^//,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  building,  for  a 
fhort  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  wall,  wiih  its  end 
flicking  out  fix  or  eight  inches,  as  occafion  ftrvts,  in 
manner  of  a  fhouldering-piece.  The  under  part  of  the 
end  thus  flicking  out  is  fumetiines  cut  into  tJie  form  of 
a  boultin  ;  fomctinies  of  an  ogee,  and  fomttimes  of  a 
face,  &c.  according  to  tilt  workman's  fancy,  the  up- 
per fide  being  plain  and  flat. 

Corbel  is  alfo  ufed  by  feme  architefls  for  a  niclie 
or  hollow  left  in  walls  for  images,  figures,  or  flatuts  to 
fland  in. 

COIIBET  (Richard),  billiop  of  Norwich,  and  an 
eminent  poet,  was  born  at  Ewcll  in  Surry,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  i6ih  century  ;  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  eflecmed  one  of  the  moff  ce- 
lebrated wits  of  the  univerfity.  Entering  into  hojv 
orders,  he  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  made 
chaplain  to  King  James  I.:  wlien,  afier  feveral  pre- 
ferments in  the  church,  he  was,  in  1629,  made  billiop 
of  Oxford;  and,  in  1632,  was  tranllatcd  to  the  fee 
of  Norwich.  He  was  very  hofpitable,  and  always  a 
generous  encouragcr  of  public  dcligns.  He  died  in 
i6;!j.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  poems 
publillied  under  the  title  f>( PoiH>nta  Stromata. 

CORBEY,  a  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  with  a  fa- 
mous abbey  of  Dcncdicline  monks.  It  is  fcatcd  on  the 
river  Somnie,  10  miles  eafl  of  Amiens,  and  75  north 
of  Paris.     E.   Long.   2.   JJ.  N.  Lai.  49.  55. 

CORCELET,  in  natural  hiffory,  that  part  of  the 
fly-clafs  which  is  analogous  in  its  liuiation  to  the  breaft 
in  other  animals.  Jlany  have  railed  it  the  brcafl  in 
thefis  alfo,  but  improperly  ;  becaufe  the  breafi:  of  other 
animals  is  the  place  of  the  lungs  and  traclica,  but 
thefe  organs  are  in  ihe  fly-clafs  diftributed  through  ihe 
whole  body.  The  wings  are  affixed  to  this  part  of 
the  fly-clafs;  and  there  are  fome  difiincliions  of  great 
confcquence  in  regard  10  thearrangenicnt  and  diftribu- 
tion  of  tliofe  animals  into  genera.  Some  flies  have  a 
double  corcelet,  or  one  divided  into  two  parts  ;  and 
this  is  the  cafe  of  the  fly  produced  from  the  formica 
ieo,  which  therefore  docs  not  carry  its  only  difiindion 
in  the  figure  of  its  antenna.  One  pair  of  the  legs  of 
this  fly  are  attached  to  the  firll  or  anterior  corcelet, 
which  is  alfo  capable  of  moving  on  the  other. 

The  corceletsof  fome  flies  are  alfo  much  more  ele- 
vated than  thofe  of  others  ;  and  in  fome  this  elevation 
is  carried  fo  far,  that  the  head  is  forced  by  it  to  be 
bent  downward,  and  the  creature  is  plainly  made 
hump-backed  by  it.  The  great  kind,  and  the  tipuLv, 
furnifh  inftances  of  this  elevated  and  hump-backed 
corcelet. 

A  feries  of  flies  of  two  wings  are  known  by  a  very 
particular  armament  which  they  carry  on  the  corcelet, 
iifually  callrtl  i\it\x  breajl.  This  confiflsof  two  long, 
flender,  fharp-pointed  prickles,  which  are  immoveable 
in  their  infenions,  and  feem  meant  as  ofFcnfivc  urde- 
fenfive  weapons  ;  but  in  what  manner  they  arc  ufed  it 
is  not  eafily  to  be  determined. 

Ail  thefe  flies  are  produced  from  long  water-worms 
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tlieir  aperture  for  refpiraiion  atilie  hinder  extremity. 
•  There  arc  three  known  fpecies  of  this  furt_  ot  fly, 
'  with  armed  corceiets,  which  differ  mnch  in  fize,  but 
arc  all  produced  of  worms  of  this  kind.  The  largell 
ol  thcie  Hies  arc  produced  from  the  largeftand  lon^eft 
worm,  and  are  romething  longer  than  the  bee.  The 
fmallefi  are  produced  ofVornis  very  fmall  and  (lender, 
and  are  themfelves  extremely  minute  :  and  the  third 
kind  is  of  a  middle  fize  between  thcfj,  and  produced 
from  a  proportiouably  fmaller  worm  than  that  of  the 
firli:,  and  proportionably  larger  than  that  of  the  fecond 
fpccies. 

All  tlicfe  fpecies  have  their  wings  but  little  diftin- 
guilhable  at  their  firfl  pr.iduction  from  the  fliell  ;  they 
appear  indeed  only  like  two  llender  filaments  kid  acrofs 
their  bodies  :  but  they  quickly  (liow,  that  in  this  llate 
they  were  only  very  nicely  folded  together  ;  and  foon 
expand,  and  Ihow  their  full  extent  and  proportion. 

When  firft  produced  from  the  Ihell,  thefe  flies  are 
of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  under  part  of  their  belly 
in  many  continues  green,  but  in  the  greater  number 
it  becomes  of  a  pale  dead  brown.  Some  of  them  have 
theoutlideof  their  bodies  of  a  deep  brown,  approach- 
ing to  black,  with  lines  of  a  dead  brown  between  the 
commiflures  of  the  rings.  The  back  of  fome  ethers 
has  only  a  blackifli  brown  band,  which  runs  ftraight 
down  from  the  eorcelet  to  the  end  of  the  body,  the 
whole  body  befide  being  of  a  dead  brown.  The  eor- 
celet in  thefe  flies  is  brown,  and  the  prickles  are  yel- 
lowilh  near  their  infertions,  bnt  nearly  black  at  their 
points.  They  have  .three  of  the  finall  gloffy  eyes  dif- 
pofed  in  the  Ihape  of  a  triangle  on  the  back  part  of 
their  head  ;  and  their  reticular  eyes  are  brown,  and  at 
fomc  diflance  from  one  another. 

CORCHORUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  i  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Colamne.f.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  pentaphy lions  and  deciduous;  and  the  cap- 
fule  many-valved  and  many-celled. 

There  are  eight  fpecies;  of  which  the  moft  re- 
markable is  the  olitorius,  an  annual,  and  a  native 
of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  rifes  with  a 
round,  ftriated,  upright,  branched  flalk,  to  near  two 
feet,  which  is  furniflied  with  leaves  ditferijig  in  Iliape  ; 
fome  being  oval,  fome  cut  off  ftraight  at  their  bafe, 
and  others  almoft  heart-lhaped.  They  are  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  have  a  few  teeth  on  the  margins 
of  their  bafe,  that  end  in  briftly,  reflexed,  purplifh 
filaments.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  lides  of  the 
branches  oppolite  to  the  leaves.  They  ftand  fingly 
on  very  fnort  peduncles  ;  are  compofed  of  five  final! 
yellow  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  flamina  furround- 
ing  an  oblong  germen,  which  becomes  a  long,  rough, 
fliarp-pointed  capfule,  opening  in  four  parts,  each  fill- 
ed with  greenilh  angular  feeds. — This  plant  is  fown 
by  the  Jews  about  Aleppo,  and  is  therefore  called  J,ivs 
7itailow.  The  leaves  are  a  favourite  fillad  among  thefe 
people,  and  they  boil  and  eat  them  wiih  their  meat. 

CORCULU  M,  a  diminuiive  from,  ar,  "the  heart," 
little  heart;  the  effence  of  a  feed,  and  principle  of 
life  of  the  future  plant,  aitachcd  to  and  contained 
within  the  lobes.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  termed  by 
Linnaius  Plu.mula  and  Rostellum.  The  former 
is  the  radkula  of  Grew  and  other   naturalifts.     The 
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cnrcuJumls  in  facl  the  embryo  of  the  futui't  vegctaUe  ; 
and  is  attached  by  two  trunks  of  vcllcls  to  the  lobe^ 
at  their  union.  '1  he  firftof  its  two  parts  mounts  up- 
ward, and  becomes  the  trunk.  The  other  ftiikes  into 
the  ground,  and  is  the  rudim.ent  of  the  root.  The 
lobes  and  heart  of  the  feed  are  diftinftly  vifible  in  the 
bean,  and  other  feeds  of  that  clafs,  tfpccially  after  re- 
maining fome  time  in  water  or  earth. 

The  principle  of  life  is  feated  either  at  the  fummit 
or  bale  of  the  feed.  From  this  circumflancc  are  con- 
ftruclcd  the  two  firft  claffcs  in  Casfalpinus's  method, 
containing  trees  and  Ihrubs  only. 

CORCKRA  (anc.  geog.),  an  idand  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  oppofite  to  Thefprotia,  a  riiftrid  of  Epirus,  cal- 
led iSc/'iT/va  and  Phtcac'ia  by  Konier.  In  Callimachus 
it  is  called  Drejiane  ;  its  moft  ancient  name,  according 
to  the  Scholiaft,  from  the  curvity  of  its  figure.  Fa- 
mous for  the  Ihipwreck  of  Ulylfes  and  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous.     Now  Corju. 

CoRCYRA,  acognominal  townof  theilland;  formerly 
powerful,  and  capable  of  coping  with  mighty  ftates  ; 
fuiiated  about  the  middle  of  the  eaft  fide  of  the  iiland, 
called  The  Toiun  of  the  I-  headon  by  Homer.  Now  Cor- 
fu, from  the  Kopi/ifs)  of  the  middle  age,  the  name  of  the 
citadel.  It  was  a  colony  of  Corinthians  ;  Corcyrai, 
the  people.     E.  Long  19.  48.  Lat.  39.  jo. 

CoKcTRA  Nigra,  an  iflaud  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalir.atia  (Pliny)  ;  called  Melicna  by  the  Greeks,  to 
diftiiiguifh  it  from  the  ifland  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
epitjiet  Nigra  was  added,  from  its  woods  of  tall  trees 
wnh  which  it  is  almoft  covered.     Now  Curzola. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  affemblage  of  feveral  threads 
of  hemp,  cabled  or  twifted  together  by  means  of  a 
wheel.  See  Cordage.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  x"^^'}  which  properly  fignifies  an  inteftine  or 
gut,  of  which  chords  may  be  made.     See  Chord. 

Magical  Chord,  an  inftrument  in  great  ufc  among 
the  Laplanders,  and  by  them  fuppofcd  to  be  endued 
with  a  number  of  virtues.  It  is  a  cord  or  rope  with 
three  knots  lied  in  it.  They  ufe  many  magical  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  tying  of  this  cord  ;  and,  when 
thus  prepared,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  power  over  the 
winds ;  and  they  will  fell,  by  means  of  it,  a  good  wind, 
or  at  Icaft  the  promife  of  one,  to  a  fliip.  If  they  untie 
only  one  of  thefe  knots,  a  moderate  gale  fucceeds  ;  if 
two,  it  is  much  ftronger ;  and  if  three,  a  ftonn  is  fure 
to  follow. 

Cord  oj  Wood,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  burn- 
ing, fo  called  becanfe  formerly  meafured  with  a  chord. 
The  dimenfions  of  a  ftatute  cord  of  wood  are  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad. 

CoRD-IVood,  is  new  wood,  and  fuch  as,  when  brought 
by  water,  comes  on  board  a  veflcl,  in  oppofition  to 
that  which  is  floated. 

CORDAGE,  a  term  ufed  in  general  for  all  forts  of 
cord,  whether  fmall,  middling,  or  great.     See  Rope. 

The  naval  cordage  of  the  earlier  ages  was  in  all 
probability  only  thongs  of  leather.  Thefe  primitive 
ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third 
C(ntiiry.  The  nations  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic  had 
them  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  :  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  wcftern  illcs  of  Scotland  make  ufe  of 
them  at  prefent ;  cutting  the  {kin  of  a  fcal,  or  the  raw 
and  falted  hide  of  a  cow,  into  long  pieces,  and  failen- 
ing  the  plough  to  their  horfes  with  them,  or  even  twift- 
ing  them  into  ftrong  ropes  of  20  or  30  fatlioms  length. 

but 
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But  thcfe,  in  the  foiitli  of  Britain,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, were  early  fuperfeJed  by  ihc  ulc  of  iron  chains. 
The  very  marithne  and  commercial  nation  of  the  Ve- 
'  ntti,  that  were  fo  intimately  conncftcdwith  the  Bel^x 
of  Briuiin,  iifed  iron  chains  for  their  cables  in  tliedays 
ofCsefar.  But  in  the  more  dillant  and  relined  coun- 
tries of  the  foiith,  both  thongs  and  tlicfe  had  long 
given  place  to  the  ufe  of  vegetable  thresds,  and  the 
arts  of  combining  them  into  Itrength.  in  this  manner 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  ufedtl.e  common  rallies  of 
their  conntry,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  fpartum  or 
broom  of  Spain.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  made  ofthefe  materials  at  their  laft  defcent 
on  Britain,  fo  the  art  of  manufafliiring  them  would 
neceilarily  be  introduced  with  the  Roman  fettleracnts 
among  the  Britons.  Under  the  diredion  of  Roman 
artiils  their  thongs  of  leather  would  namrally  be  laid 
afide  ;  and  the  junci,  or  rulhes  of  the  plains,  worked 
up  into  cordage.  And  what  remarkably  coincides  with 
this  opinion  is,  that  the  remams  of  old  cables  and  ropes 
are  Itill  diftinguilhcd  among  the  Britilh  lliilors  by 
name  of  old  junk. 

The  nations  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  tribes  of 
Caledonia  and  Ireland,  had  inherited,  from  their  ear- 
iieft  anceflors,  many  of  the  ruder  arts  of  navigation. 
Their  Ihips  were  large  open  boats,  framed  of  light 
timbers  ribbed  with  hurdles  and  lined  with  hides. 
Thefc  were  furnilhed  with  mafts  and  fails.  The  lat- 
ter were  formed  of  hides,  as  the  tackle  was  of  thongs. 
They  were  aftually  of  hides  among  the  Veneti  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Casfar  ;  and  they  were  never  furled, 
but  only  bound  to  the  maft.  But  thefe  llight  fea-boats 
and  their  rude  furniture,  would  foon  be  difmilfed  by 
the  provincials  for  the  more  fubllantial  vellels  and 
more  artificial  fails  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  fails, 
which  were  compofed  of  flax  in  the  days  of  Agricola, 
were  afterwards  made  of  hemp  ;  and  our  own  are 
therefore  denominated  c.tiinab'n  or  canvas  by  our  mari- 
ners at  prefent.  And  abojt  the  fame  period  afliiredly 
did  the  junk  of  the  Briiilli  cordage  give  way  to  the 
fame  materials ;  tlie  ufe  of  liempen  ropes  upon  land, 
and  of  hempen  nets  for  hunting,  being  very  common 
among  the  R.omans  in  the  firft  century. 

CORDATED,  an  appellation  frequently  given  by 
natural'its  to  things  fomewhat  refembliUir  a  heart. 

CORDED,  in  heraldry.  A  crofs  corded,  fome  au- 
thors take  for  a  crofs  womid  or  wrenched  about  with 
cords :  otliers,  with  more  probability,  take  it  for  a 
crofs  made  of  two  pieces  of  cord. 

CORDELERAS,  mountains  of  South  America, 
otherwife  called  Andes. 

CORDELIER,  a  Francifcan,  or  religious  of  the 
order  of  St  Francis.  The  Cordeliers  are  clothed  in 
thick  grey  cloth,  with  a  little  co'.vl,  a  chaperon,  and 
cloak,  of  the  fame  ;  having  a  girdle  of  rope  or  cord 
tied  with  three  knots  :  whence  the  name. — They  arc 
otherwife  called  M'unn-  Fnars,  their  original  name. 
The  denomination  (^cr/Zif/ii;;- is  faid  to  have  been  firft 
given  them  in  the  war  of  Si  Louis  againft  the  iniidels  ; 
wherein  the  Fri.irs  Minor  having  repulfed  the  barba- 
rians, and  that  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  anfwcred,  they  were  people  forA'/;>=,  "  tied  with 
ropes."  The  Cordeliers  arc  to  a  man  profeflcd 
ScctiAs. 


]  COR 

CORDE.MOI  (Gcral  dc),  alcarncd  philofophcr  and  Cordcmoi 
hillorian,  born  at  Paris,  made  himfell  known   to  W.  II 

Bolfuet,  \s  Iio  placed  him  al-.out  the  dauphin  in  ihc  qua-  /"""ion. 
liiy  of  reader.  He  inllruiMcd  that  young  j>rincc  with  '~  "*  ' 
great  airiduiiy  ;  and  in  167J  was  received  into  the 
French  academy.  He  wrote  a  general  hillory  of  France 
during  the  firll  races  of  the  French  kings,  in  2  vols  ; 
and  (i.x  difcourfcson  the  Dillinflion  between  Body  and 
Soul,  which  were  printed  togctlicr  in  1702  quarto. 
He  died  in  16S4.  M.  Cordiuioi  followed  the  principles 
of  Deicartcs. 

CORDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  mcthoil  ranking  under  the  4ilt 
order,  Afpctijolij:.  The  corolla  is  fimnel-ihapcd ; 
the  flyle  dichotomous  or  divided  into  two  threads,  and 
each  of  thcfe  divided  intootjier  two. 

There  are  five  fpecics,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  myxa  and  febeflena.  i.  The  myxa,  or  Allyrian 
plum,  grows  wild  in  Aflyria  and  Egypt,  and  alio  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  mid- 
dling plum-tree  ;  and  its  branches  arc  furnilhed  with 
oval,  woolly  leaves,  Handing  without  order.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  5  are  white,  and  con- 
lift  of  one  tubular  petal,  and  a  like  calyx,  nearly  of 
an  equal  length,  and  both  are  cut  into  five  pans  at 
their  brims.  In  their  centre  are  five  very  fmall  flami- 
na,  and  one  llender  flyle  crowned  with  an  obtufe  flig- 
ma.  The  gcrmen  is  roundilh,  and  fwells  to  a  plum 
of  the  fame  form,  and  about  the  lize  of  a  damfbn,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  a  fweet  tafte,  and  very  glutinous. 
Thcfe  plums  were  fonnerly  kept  in  the  fliops  ;  and 
were  accounted  good  for  obtunding  acrimony,  and 
thereby  flopping  defluxions  of  rheum  upon  the  lungs: 
but  at  prefent  they  are  little  ufed  for  thcfe  purpofes. 
In  fome  parts  of  Turkey  they  cultivate  this  tree  in  great 
abundance,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  fruit  to  eat, 
but  to  make  birdlime  of,  which  is  a  vaft  article  of 
trade  in  a  town  called  Seid. — 2.  The  febeflena,  or 
rough  leaved  fcbeftcn,  grows  naturally  in  both  the  In- 
s  forth  fcveral  Ihrnbby  llalks  eight  or  ten 


dies,  and  fend 

feet  high.  The  young  leaves  are  ferated,  but  the  full 
grown  ones  arc  not.  They  are  of  an  oblong-oval 
form,  rough,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
fhand  alternately  on  ihort  footflalks.  The  flowers  ter- 
minate the  branches  in  large  darters,  are  nearly  of  the 
fuape  and  colour  of  thofe  of  the  marvel  of  Peru,  and 
make  a  mofl  beautiful  appearance.  Each  has  five  fla- 
mina  and  one  bifid  flyle.  The  plums  are  much  of  the 
Ihape  of  thole  of  the  myxa,  and  are  eaten  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  lefs  valuable  than 
the  wood,  a  fmall  piece  of  which  thrown  upon  a 
clear  fire  will  perfume  a  room  with  a  mofl  agreeable 
odour. 

COR.DIAL,  in  medicine,  whatever  raifes  the  fpi- 
rits,  and  gives  them  a  fudden  ftrength  and  checrful- 
nefs  ;  as  wine,  fpirits,  the  effluvia  of  flowers,  fruit, 
and  many  other  fubflances. 

COP.DON,  in  fortification,  a  row  of  ftones,  m.ade 
round  on  the  outfide,  and  let  between  the  wall  of  the 
fortrel's  which  lies  aflopc,  and  the  parapet  which  ftands 
perpendicular,  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  this  difference 
may  not  be  offciifive  to  the  eye  ;  whence  the  cordons 
fcrve  only  as  an  ornament,  ranging  round  about  the 

place, 
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Corduba,   place,  being  only  ufed  in  fortifications  of  flone-work  ; 

Cordoua.    for  in  thofe  made  with  earth  the  void  fpace  is  filled  up 

'       "        with  pointed  Hakes. 

CORDLfjiA  (aiic.  geog.),  an  illnflrious  city  of 
Bastica,  on  the  right  or  north  iide  of  the  Bstis.  liuilt 
by  Marcelliis,  according  to  Strabo ;  but  which  Mar- 
ccllus,  is  not  fo  clear.  It  was  the  firfl:  colony  fent 
into  thofe  parts  by  the  Romans  ;  and  fiirnamcd  P.i- 
tricia,  becaufe  at  firfl  inhabited  by  principal  men,  both 
of  the  Romans  and  natives.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Sil.  Italicns  in  the  feccnd  Pnnic  war  ;  and  hence  it  is 
probable  the  firil  Marcelliis  was  the  founder,  and  not 
the  Marcfllus  engaged  in  the  civil  war  between  Ccefar 
and  Pompey.  It  was  famous  for  the  birth  of  the  t\\  0 
Senecas  and  of  Lucau  (Martial),  and  for  its  rich  pro- 
ducein  oil  (Statius,  Martial).  Still  retaining  its  name 
a  little  altered.     W.  Long.  5.  Lat.  37.  45. 

CORDOUA,  or  Cordova,,  a  city  of  Andalufia  in 
Spain,  iiiuatcd  on  the  river  Guadalquiver,  in  a  very 
extenfive  plain.  The  circumference  is  large  ;  but  it  is 
not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  for  tliere  are 
a  great  many  orchards  and  gardens  within  the  walls. 
There  are  many  faperb  ftruftures,  palaces,  churches, 
and  religious  houfes ;  particularly  the  cathedral,  which 
is  very  magnificent  :  it  was  formerly  a  mofque  when 
the  IVIoors  poirelfed  the  town;  for  which  rcafonit  flill 
retains  the  name  o{  Mezqnita,  which  has  the  fame 
meaning.  This  cathedral  is  very  rich  in  plate  ,  four 
of  the  filver  candleftickscofl  L.  S50  a-piece.  The  re- 
venue of  the  fee  amounts  to  L.  3500  per  aiuuim;  but  as 
the  billiops  cannot  dcvife  by  will,  all  they  die  polleired 
of  efcheats  to  thecrown.  The  fquare called  the  P/ds^z 
Major  is  furrounded  with  very  fine  houfes,  under  which 
are  piazzas.  The  trade  is  fiourifhing  on  account  of 
the  river  ;  and  conlifts  of  wine,  filk,  and  Cordovian 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  a  vaft 
number  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which  renders  their 
fruits  exceeding  cheap.  The  bell  horfes  in  Spain  come 
from  hence. 

Cordova  was  the  ancient  Corduba  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, it  was  fubjefted  to  the  dominion  of  the  Goths; 
but  in  the  eight  century  it  was  raifed  by  the  Moorifh 
princes  to  a  flate  of  fplendor  unequalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  the  year  755,  Abdoulrahman,  only 
heir-male  of  the  Oramiad  line,  having  palled  over  from 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  few  drfperate  followers,  found 
■means  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  Spain  ;  when,  after  a 
battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  in 
which  he  overthrew  the  lieutenant  of  the  Abalfid  Ca- 

:  liph  of  Damafcus,  he  became  king  of  all  the  Moorilh 

pofTelEons  in  the  fouth  of  Spain,  and  in  759  fixed 
his  royal  refidencc  at  Cordova.  Then  began  thofe 
flourilhing  ages  of  Arabian  gallantry' and  magnificence 
which  rendered  the  Moors  of  Spain  fuperior  to  all  their 
cotemporaries  in  arts  and  arms,  and  made  Cordova 
one  of  the  mofl  fplendid  cities  of  the  world.  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  profpered  underthc  happy  fway 
of  this  hero  ;  and  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed 
from  a  fcene  of  defolation,  which  the  long  wars  and 
harfli  government  of  the  viceroys  had  brought  on,  into 
a  mofl  populous  flourifliing  flate,  exceeding  in  riches, 
number  of  inhabitants,  activity,  and  ijiduflry,  any 
prior  or  fubfcqiient  era  of  the  Spanidi  hiflory.  He 
added  new  fortifications  to  the  town,  built  hinifelf  a 


magnificent  palace  with  delicious  gardens,  laid  caufe- 
ways  through  the  marfltcs,  made  excellent  roads  to 
open  ready  communication  between  the  great  towns, 
and  in  786  began  the  great  mofque,  which  he  did  110: 
live  to  finifli. 

During  the  courfe  of  two  centuries,  this  court  con- 
tinued to  bethercfoit  of  all  profelTors  of  tJie  polite 
arts,  and  of  fuch  as  valued  themfclves  upon  their  mili- 
tary and  knightly  accomplillimcnts  ;  while  die  refl  of 
Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance,  debafcd  by  brutality 
of  manners,  or  diflraftcd  by  fupcrflitious  difputcs. 
England,  weakened  by  its  heptarchy,  %\ as  too  incou- 
liderablc  even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  political  hiflory 
of  the  times :  France,  though  it  had  a  gleam  of  repu- 
tation under  Charlemagne,  was  Hill  a  barbarous  un- 
polilhcd  nation  :  and  Italy  was  in  utter  confufion  ;  the 
frequent  revolutions  and  change  of  mailers  rendering 
it  inipoffible  for  learning,  or  any  thing  good,  to  ac- 
quire a  permanent  footing  in  fo  unliable  a  foil :  Greece, 
though  flillin  polTeflion  of  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an- 
cient Home,  had  lofl  all  vigour,  and  feemed  abforbej 
in  the  moll  futile  of  all  purfuits  ;  viz.  that  of  fcholaflie 
argument  and  religious  lubtilties. 

The  refideuce  of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs  was  long  con- 
fpicuous  for  its  fupreme  magnificence,  and  the  crowds 
of  learned  men  who  were  allured  to  it  by  the  protec- 
tion offered  by  its  fovereigns,  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, the  wholefomenefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  variety 
of  pleafiircs  that  returned  inceflantly  in  one  enchanting 
roimd. 

Cordova  became  the  centre  of  politenefs,  induflry, 
and  genius.  Tilts  and  tournaments,  with  other  coflly 
fhows,  were  long  the  darling  palliaies  of  a  M-ealthy 
happy  people  ;  and  this  was  the  only  kingdom  in  the 
well  v.'hcre  geometry,  aflrouomy,  and  phyfic,  were 
regularly  ftudied  and  prai5lifed.  Mufic  was  no  lefs 
honoured  ;  for  we  find,  that  in  844  a  famous  mufician 
called  Alt  Zeriai  came  to  fettle  at  Cordova,  and  form- 
ed feveral  pupils,  who  were  fuppofed  to  equal  the  mofl 
celebrated  performers  that  were  ever  known  even  in 
the  Eall.  That  architecture  was  greatly  encouraged, 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  great  and  cxpen- 
five  fabrics  undertaken  and  completed  by  many'  of 
thefc  Spanilh  monarchs.  Whatever  faults  m.ay  be 
juilly  condemned  in  their  manner  by  the  connoiffeur, 
accuflomcd  to  the  challe  noble  graces  of  the  Grecian 
proportions,  certainly  nobody  can  behold  wliat  remains 
of  ihcfe  Moorifh  edifices,  without  being  flrongly  iin- 
prelFed  with  a  high  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  artills,  as 
well  us  the  grandeur  of  the  prince  who  carried  their 
plans  into  execution. 

The  fultans  not  only  gave  the  mofl  diflinguiflied 
protection  to  arts  and  fciences,  and  to  the  perfons 
learned  in  any  of  them,  but  were  themfelvcs  eminently 
verfcd  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Alkehem  II. 
colledled  fo  immenfc  a  quantity  of  mannfcripts,  that 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  the  royal  library  contained 
no  lefs  than  600,000  volumes,  of  which  the  very  cata- 
logue filled  40  huge  folios.  The  uni\  crfity  of  Cordo- 
va was  founded  by  him,  and  under  fuch  favourable  au- 
fpices  rofe  to  thchighefl  pitch  of  celebrity. 

Abdoulrahman  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  HilTem, 
whofe  paJlion  for  glory  and  arcliitcdlure  was  not  in  the 
leafl  inferior  to  tliat  of  his  father.  He  put  the  finifli- 
ing  hand  to  the  mofque,  which  the  plunder  of  the 
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fouibcrn  p-ovinccs  of  France  enabled  him  to  conipkic 
in  ihc  co.irfs  of  a  fc:v  years.     The  bridge  c\  tr  the 

'  Giadiil'iaivcr  was  a  work  of  Ililu'm's  aitcr  J. is  own 

,  piaii. 

Alkahem  fiicceedcd  Ilidcin, 

Abdotilrah:ii;m  li.  was  alfo  paflionatcl/  fond  of 
hviilJinj;.  I-Ie  was  ihe  firft  thai  brought  the  f.ippiies 
of  \v::.ci  to  Cordova  by  means  ci'  leaJcu  pipes  laid  up- 
o  I  s  ];:cduils  of  ftone.  The  q  lantity  was  f)  confidir- 
abl ',  that  every  ])art  of  the  palace,  tiie  j-iofqics,  baths, 
f;;.!arcs,  and  public  edifices,  had  all  of  them  ll'.cir 
fountains  ronfianily  playing.  A  great  many  of  ihefe 
works  Rill  f  ibfuf.  He  paved  the  whole  city,  andercc- 
tcd  feveral  mofques. 

AftT  him  reigned  Mahomet  Almundar,  Abdullah, 
and  Abdoalrahman  III.  who  Rirpalfed  all  bis  predeccf- 
fors  in  fpleudor,  riches,  andexpencc.  His  fubjcds  vied 
with  each  other  in  profiifion  and  magnificence.     This 


kathers  of  dirirfnocs.     Others  derive  it  fioiH  ccji/s,      Core. 

"  rojic,"  bccaufo  a  iciently  flio;s  were  made  of  corj.s  ;  ' — ^ 

as  they  llillare  in  loaic  pans  of  Spain,  under  the  name 
of  aipa-gaUs.  Euc  tise  fo;nitr  ctyir.ology  is  bc:ier 
warranted:  for,  in  erlci^l,  the  Krcnch  workmci  wi;o 
prep.i.re  the  eorduas  are  liill  called  ctrdouauniLrs. 

In  Paris  lliey  have  two  pio  is  focieties  under  the 
titles  oi  jr:rcs  ciirdo>ir:?ii::rs ,  '•  brothers  li  ociv.akirs," 
edablifli'.d  b;  authority  towards  tiie  r.iiddle  of  the  17th 
century  ;  tke  one  under  the  protee'lion  of  St  Crifjiin*,  '?fo  Ciif- 
thc  o:her  of  St  Crifpianus,  two  flints  who  ]iad  former  /■'"• 
]y  honoured  the  proielHon.  '1  hey  live  in  eommuniiy, 
and  under  fixed  I'.aiutes  and  o,1icer»s  by  which  ilicy 
are  cMreftrd  Loth  in  their  fpiiiiusl  and  fceular  con- 
cerns. 'I'he  produce  of  their  liiots  gots  into  a  co:r.- 
rion  f.ock,  to  futr.iili  r.cceilbries  for  their  fi-pport ; 
the  rcR  to  be  dillribuied  among  the  poor. 

COREA,  a  pcnii'.fiila    lying   to  the  i;oii!i-caR   of 


monarch  wasf'jccceded  by  his  fon  A  Ikahem  11.  who  left     China,  bti\^'een  59  and  1C9  degrees  of  E.  Long. and 

between  ^2  and  /,6  N.  Lat.  It  is  divided  iiilo  ei^iit 
provinces,  which  contain  /.o  cities  of  the  litrank,  51 
cf  the  2d,  and  70  of  the  3d.  'i'hc  capital  of  the  w  ho!e 
is  Handling,  where  the  king  refides.  The  Jcfui;s 
fay,  tlie  people  are  well  made,  of  a  fwcet  ra-.il  trac- 
table difpofition,  ar.d  fond  of  learning,  mufic,  and  dan- 
cing, and  in  general  refcmblc  the  Cliircfe.  Thiir 
houfes  are  mean,  being  covered  witli  thatch  ;  and  ther 
have  no  beds  but  lie  on  the  floor.  They  have  liiilc 
filk,  and  therefore  make  ufe  of  linen-cloth  in  its  room. 
Their  trade  eonfifls  in  \fhite  paper,  pencils,  gingfcng, 
gold,  filver,  iion,  yellow  varnilh,  fowls  whofe  tails 
are  three  feet  long,  liorfes  no  more  than  three  feet  in 
height,  fable-fkin',  caflor,  and  mineral  filt.  In  ge- 
neral it  is  a  fertile  country,  though  abounding  in  moun- 
tains.    It  is  tributary  to  China. 

Mr  Groficr  relates  an  obfervation  conccrnin,"-  the 


a  minor  to  fucceed  him,  and  the  kingdom  to  be  govern 
ed  by  a  famous  vifir,  Maiiomet  Abenamir,  firnamed 
A'mc.tn  or,  or  "  the  dtfeud(  r,"  from  his  great  victories 
and  wireeoudu(5l.  His  defcendents inherited  from  him 
the  vJfirdiip,  and  a  power  as  abfolute  as  if  they  had 
been  caliphs,  until  the  weaknefs  of  the  fovercigns  en- 
couraged, and  the  infoleace  of  the  miniilcrs  provoked, 
the  grandees  to  diflurb  the  llate  with  their  jcaloulits 
and  diffenlions.  Thefe  broils  occailoned  fuch  a  feries 
of  civil  wars  and  anarchy,  as  overthrew  the  thone  of 
Cordova  and  deftroyed  the  whole  race  of  Abdoulrah- 
man.  Thus  the  glorious  edifice,  founded  by  the  va- 
lour and  prudence  of  lh;U  conqueror,  and  cemented  by 
(irailar  virtues  in  many  of  his  faccelfjrs,  funk  into  no- 
thing as  foon  as  the  fceptre  devolved  upon  weak  ener- 
vated princes,  whofe  indolence  and  incapacity  tranf- 
ferred  the   management  of  every  thing   to    a   vifir. 


Many  petty  kingdoms  fprang  up  out  of  the  ruins  of    natural  hillory  of  Corea,  which,  in  his  opinion,  fur- 


ihis  mighty  empire  ;  and  the  Chriflians  foon  found  op 
poriunities  of  deflroying,  by  feparate  attacks,  that  tre- 
mendous power,  which  when  united  had  proved  an 
Overmatch  for  their  utmofl  force. 

A''if:e  Cofioo'j^^,  a  confiderable  town  of  South  j^me- 
rica,  intbe  province  of  Tuctiman,  with  a  bilhop's  fee, 
J  7J  miles  from  St  Jago.  W.  Long.  62.  5.  S.  Lat. 
^2.   10. 


niflies  a  new  proofof  the  revolutions  Vvhich  tlie  furfaec 
of  our  globe  has  undergone.  An  ancient  Chjncfc 
book  afferts,  that  the  city  where  Kipe,  the  king  of 
Corea,  eflabliOied  his  court,  wasbuilt  in  a  place  which 
forms  at  prefent  a  part  of  the  tcrriiorics  of  Toi:g. 
piiig-fct!,  a  city  of  the  firft  clafs  in  the  province  of 
Petcheli.  "  If  this  (fays  he)  he  admitted  as  a  faft, 
we  may  from  thence  conclude  that   thefe  territories 


CORDUAN,  a  famous  pharos    or  light-houfe  of    formerly  belonged    to  Corea  ;  and   that   the  gulf  of 


France,  in  Guienne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Girond 
The  architCc'ture  is  extremely  fine  ;  and  is  placed 
there  to  hinder  veffels  from  running  on  the  fand  banks 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  W.  Long.  1.9.  N.  Lat 
45.  ?6. 

CORDUS  (Valerius),  a  learned  botanifl,  was  the 
fon  of  Ericius  Cordus,  a  phyfician  and  poet  of  Ger- 
many. Having  learnt  the  languages,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  fludy  of  botany;  in  the  profecution  of 
W'hich,  he  examined  the  mountains  of  Germany,  and 
travelled  into  Italy  ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  leg 
by  tlic  kick  of  a  horfe,  died  at  Ptomc  in  1544.  He 
wrote  Remarks  on  Dio'corides,  and  otiier  works. 

CORD\VAIN£RS,orCoRPn;ERS,the  term  where- 
by the  (latutes  denominate  Jhoemaken,  The  w-ord  is 
formed  from  the  French  cordonn'ier,  which  Menage 
derives  from  cordouan,  a  kind  of  leather  brought  from 
Cordoua,  whereof  tliev  for;uerly  made  the  npper- 
Voi..  V. 


Lax-tong,  which  at  prefent  frparates  this  kingdom 
from  the  province  of  Petcheli,  did  not  then  exifl,  and 
that  it  has  been  fortned  fince  ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  fovereign  would  have  fixed  his  refidcnec  v.nth- 
out  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  or  in  a  place  where 
he  was  iVparated  from  it  by  a  wide  and  extenfive  fca. 
This  conjcelureis  confirmed  by  certain  facts  admitted 
by  tlie  Chinefe.  Thuswhtn  T:i,  farnamed  \.\\iCrcrt, 
undertook  to  drain  and  carry  off  the  waters  which 
had  inundated  the  low  grounds  of  fevcral  provinces,  he 
began  by  the  river  Hoing-ho,  tlie  overflowing  of 
which  caufed  the  greaieft  devaflation.  He  went  in 
fcareh  of  is  fource  to  the  bofom  of  Tariary,  from 
whence  he  direfled  its  courfe  acrofs  the  provinces  of 
Chan-fi,  Chen-fi,  Honan,  and  I'etcheli.  Towards  its 
mouth,  in  order  to  weaken  the  r.ijiJiiy  of  its  waters, 
lie  divided  rhem  into  nine  channels,  through  which  lie 
caufed  this  river  difchai-ge  itfclf  into  the  eafern  fe« 
5   L 
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near  ilie  momiiAiii  oH  K^c-chi-cki/i ,  which  thenfurincd 
a  pro;v,oii:ory.     Since  that  time  10  the  prefeiu,  that  is 
about  39J0  years,  tl:e  river  Hoaiig-ho  has  departed 
ib   much  from   its   ancient  courft,  that  its   inuiiih  at 
prcfciu  is  about  fix  degrees  farther  fouth.     \Vc  mull 
aifa  remarli,  that  the  mountain  Kic-che-chau,  which 
was  formerly  united  to  the  mainland  of  Yong-ping- 
fou,  flands  at  prtlcnt  in  ihefta  at  the  dillance  of  about 
50  leagues  to  the  fo.ith  of  that  city.     If  the  fia  has 
been  able  to  cover  with  its  waiers  that  extent  of  terri- 
tory which  at  prefent  forms  part  ot  the  gul;  h  ot  Lca- 
tt-ng,  may   v,'e  not  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  like  in- 
undations may  have  formed  fucceffivcly  the  whole  of 
that  gulph,  the  ancient  exillence  of  which  feems  foill 
to  agree  with  the  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Corca  i_a 
the  rerriiories  of  Yong-ping-fou  ?    It  is  true,  the  Chi- 
nefe  hiflory   makes    no  mention   of  fo  confiderable  a 
phyfical  revolution  ;  but  it  is  equally  filent  with  re- 
gard   to  the  500  /js  (50  leagues)  extent  of  ground 
which  is  at  prefent  covered  by  the  lea  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Kie-clie-chan.     Betides,  of  all  the  changes 
whicli  the  uirfacc  of  our  globe  experiences,  thofe  only 
are  mentioned  in  hillory  which  happen  fuddenly,  and 
which  confequcLuly  make  more  imprclfionon  the  minds 
of  men. 

Corea  chiefly  produces  wheat,  rice,  and  ginfeng, 
with  a  kind  of  palm-tree,  which  yields  a  gum  capable 
of  producing  a  yellow  varnilh  little  inferior  to  gilding. 
Hence  alio  are  exported  callor  and  fable  Ikins  ;  alio 
gold,  illver,  iron,  and  foflil  fait ;  a  kind  of  fmall  bruflies 
for  painting,  made  of  the  hair  of  a  wolf's  tail,  are  like- 
wife  manufaanredhere,  which  are  exported  to  China 
and  hio-hly  efteemed  there.  The  fea-coafts  abound  in 
lilh,  aiul  great  numbers  of  whales  are  found  there  every 
year  towards  the  north- eaft.  Several  of  thefe,  it  is 
faiJ,  have  in  their  bodies  the  harpoojis  of  the  French 
and  Dutch,  from  whom  they  have  efcaped  in  the  nor- 
thern extremities  of  Europe  ;  w  hich  feems  to  indicate 
a  palfage  from  the  European  into  the  Aliatic  fcas 
round  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Alia. 

A  conliderable  quantity  of  the  paper  of  Corea  is 
annually  imported  i:no  China  ;  indeed  the  tribute  due 
to  the  emperor  is  partly  pjid  wiih  it  every  year. 
It  is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  as  flrong  as  cloth,  being 
wriiceu  upon  with  a  fmall  hair-brulli  or  pencil  ;  but 
muft  be  done  over  with  ahain-water  before  it  can  be 
writien  upon  in  the  European  manner.  It  is  not  pur- 
chafed  by  the  Chiuefe  for  writing,  but  for  fiUine;  up 
the  Iq  lares  of  their  faHi-windows  ;  becaufe,  whcnolled, 
it  refills  the  wind  and  rain  better  than  that  of  _China. 
I;  is  ufed  likewife  as  wrapping  paper  ;  and  is  fervice- 
able  to  the  taylors,  who  rub  it  between  their  hands 
until  it  becomes  as  foft  and  dexibje  as  the  finelt  cotton 
cloth,  infteaJ  of  whichit  is  often  employed  in  lining 
clothes.  It  has  alfo  this  lingular  property,  that  if  it 
be  too  thi-jk  for  the  purpofe  intended,  it  may  beeafily 
fplit  into  two  or  three-leaves,  each  of  which  are  even 
flrongcr  than  the  bcft  paper  of  China 

The  Coreans  are  well  made,  ingenious,  brave,  and 
traftable  ;  are  ft)nd  of  dancing,  and  lliow  great  do- 
cility in  acquiring  the  fciences,  to  w-hich  they  apply 
witli  great  ardour  and  honour  in  a  particular  manner. 
The  northern  Coreans  are  larger  fized  and  more  ro- 
burt  than  thofe  of  the  fouth  ;  have  a  tafte  for  arms, 


and  become  excellent  foldiCrs.  Their  arn;s  arc  crofs- 
bows  ajid  long  labrcs.  Wen  of  learning  arediltinguilh- 
ed  from  other  clalils  ol  people  by  two  plumes  ot  fea- 
thers in  their  caps  ;  and  uhtn  merchants  prcfer.t  the 
Coreans  with  any  books  tor  falc,  they  urcfs  iheiidtlvcs 
in  thar  richcfi  aitire,  and  bum  perhimcs  before  they 
treat  concerning  the  price.   . 

The  Coreans  niuuin  three  years,  as  in  China,  for  a 
father  or    mother  :   but   the    time   of  rr.ourning  lor  a 
brother  is  confined  to  three  monihs.     Their  dead  are 
not  iiiitrrcd  until  three  years  a;ter  their   dcceafe  :  and 
when  tlic  ceremony  of  interment  is   performed,  they 
place  aiound  the  tomb  the  clothes,  chariot,  and  horfcs 
of  the   deceafed,  with   whatever  elfe   he  lliowcd  the 
greatell  londnels  for  while  alive  ;  all  which  they  leave 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  affiiiauts.     Their  l.oufes,  as  in 
China,  conlillonly  of  one  llory,  and  are  very  ill  built; 
in  the  tountry  being  compofed  of  earth,  and  in   cities 
generally  of  brick,  but  all   thatched  w  ith  flravv  :   the 
walls  of  their  cities  are  conllructtd  after  the  Chinefc 
maimer,  v.ith  fquare  turrets,  battlements  and  arched 
gates.    Their  vvritiug,  drcls,  religious  ceremonies,  and 
creed,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  their  cuftoms,  aie 
borrow  cd  from  the  Chinefc.    Their  women,  however, 
are  kfs  confined,  and  have  the  liberty  of  appearing  in 
public  with  the  oiher  fex,  for  which  they  are  rftcn  ri- 
diculed by  their   neighbours.     They   differ  from  the 
Chinefe  alfo  in  their  ccrcrconiLS  of  marriage,  and  in 
the  manner  of  contracting  it  ;  the  parties  in  this  coun- 
try taking  the  liberty  to  choofe  for  iheniielves,  \\ith- 
out   confuking    the    inclination   of  their   parents,  or 
fuffering  tliem  to  throw  any  obflaclcs  in  their  way. 

COREIA,  in  antiquity,  a  leftival  in  honour  of  Pro- 
ferpine,  named  Core,  Kcfu,  which  in  the  Mololfian  dia- 
led! fignifies  a  beautiful  woman. 

COKELLI  (Arcangelo),  the  famous  Ital.ian  m\i- 
fician  and  conipofer,  a  native  of  Fufignar.o,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bologna,  was  born  in  1653.  He  entertain- 
ed an  early  propenfity  to  the  violin  ;  and  as  he  advan- 
ced in  years,  laboured  inctlfantly  in  the  pradice  of 
that  inllrument.  About  the  year  1672,  his  curiufity 
led  him  to  vilit  Paris,  probably  with  a  view  to  attend 
the  improven.ents  which  were  making  inmulic  under 
the  inlluencc  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  iu  coni'equcncc 
of  the  ellablilhnicnt  of  a  royal  academy  :  but  not- 
withfianding  the  character  which  he  brought  with  him, 
he  was  driven  back  to  Rome  by  Lully,  whcfc  jealous 
temper  could  not  brook  fo  formidable  a  rival  as  this 
illullrious  Italian.  In  the  year  1680  he  vihted  Ger- 
many, and  met  with  a  reception  fuitable  to  his  merit 
from  mod  of  the  German  princes,  particidarly  the 
eleftor  of  Bavaria  ;  in  whofe  fervice  he  was  retained 
and  continued  for  fome  time.  Alter  about  live  years 
itay  abroad,  he  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  there 
purfued  his  fludies  w  ith  great  affiduity. 

The  proficiency  of  Corclli  on  his  favourite  infiru- 
nicnt  the  violin  was  fo  great,  that  the  fame  of  il  reach- 
ed throughout  Europe.  The  flyle  of  his  performance 
was  learned,  elegant,  and  pathetic  ;  and  his  tone  firm 
and  even.  Mr  Geminiani,  who  w^as  well  acquainted 
with,  and  had  fludied  it,  w  as  ufcd  to  refcmblc  it  to  a 
fwect  trumpet.  A  perfon  w'ho  had  heard  him  per- 
form fays,  thar,  whilfl  he  was  playing  on  the  violin, 
it  was  ufual  for  his  countenance   to  be  diflorted,  his 
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Corelli.    eyes  to  become  as  red  as  tire,  and  his  eyc-balls  to  rull 
' ^ ■  as  ill  an  agony. 

Corelli  was  highly  favoured  by  that  great  pr.tron 
of  poetry  and  mulic,  cardinal  Oitoboni.  Crclceiiibiiii 
ijys,  that  he  regulated  the  mulical  academy  held  at 
the  palace  of  his  eminence  every  Monday  aliernoon. 
Here  it  was  that  Mr  Handel  became  acquainted  with 
him;  and  in  this  academy  n  ferenata  of  Mr  Handel, 
entitled,  //  Trionfo  dil  Timpo,  was  performed,  the 
overture  to  which  was  in  a  llyle  fo  new  and  lingular, 
that  Corelli  was  confounded  in  his  firfl;  attempt  to 
play  it. 

Dnring  the  refidence  of  Corelli  at  Rome,  bcfidcs 
thofe  of  his  own  country,  many  pcrfons  w  ere  anibi- 
tious  of  becoming  his  difciplcs,  and  learning  the  prac- 
tice Oil  the  violiri  from  the  greatcll  malter  of  that  in- 
flrumcut  the  Vv  orld  had  then  heard  of.  Of  thefc  it  is 
faid  the  late  lord  Edgccumbe  was  one  ;  and  that  the 
fine  mezzotinto  print  of  Corelli  by  Smith  was  fcraped 
from  a  picture  painted  by  Mr  Hugh  Howard  at  Rome 
for  that  nobleman. 

Corelli  died  at  Rome  in  1713  ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Rotunda,  otherwife  called  the  Pan- 
theon, in  the  firft  chapel,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  en- 
trance. Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is  a  fepul- 
chral  monument  to  his  honour,  with  a  marble  biifl 
thereon,  eretled  at  the  expence  of  PhiIip-\\  illiam, 
•  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  care  and  direc- 
tion of  cardinal  Ottoboni. 

For  many  years  after  his  deceafe,  this  excellent  mu- 
fician  was  commemorated  by  a  folenm  mulical  per- 
formance in  the  Pantheon,  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
death.  In  the  year  1730  an  eminent  maftcr,  now  li- 
ving, was  prefent  at  that  folemnity,  who  relates  that 
at  it  the  third  and  eighth  of  his  concertos  were  per- 
formed by  a  numerous  band,  among  whom  were  many 
who  had  been  the  pupils  of  ihe  author.  He  adds,  that 
thefe  two  pieces  were  performed  in  a  How,  diflindl:, 
and  firm  manner,  without  graces,  and  jufl  as  they  are 
wrote  ;  and  from  hence  concludes,  that  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  played  by  the  author  him- 
felf. 

He  died  pofleiFed  of  about  6000  1.  flerling.  He 
was  a  paflionace  admirer  of  pifturcs,  and  lived  in  an 
uninterrupted  friendfliip  with  Carlo  Cignani  and  Carlo 
Maret  :  thefe  two  eminent  painters  were  rivals  for 
his  favour  ;  and  for  a  feries  of  years  prefented  him  at 
limes  with  piclures,  as  well  of  other  mailers  as  of  their 
own  painting.  The  confcquence  was,  that  Corelli  be- 
came pod'cffed  of  a  large  and  valuable  coUcftion  of  ori- 
ginal paintings  ;  all  which,  together  with  the  fnm  a- 
bovementioned,  he  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  and 
patron  ca"dinal  Ottoboni,  who,  referving  the  picflures 
to  himfelf,  generoufly  diflributed  the  refl  of  the  ef- 
fects among  the  relations  of  the  teflator. 

Corelli  is  faid  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
mildaefs  of  his  temper  and  the  modefty  of  his  deport- 
meni  :  ncverthelefs,  he  was  not  infcnfible  of  the  re 
fpecl  due  to  his  Ikill  and  exquifue  performance.  Cib- 
bcr,  in  the  Apology  for  liis  Life,  p.  540.  relates,  tliat 
when  he  was  playing  a  iblo  at  cardinal  Ottoboni's,  he 
difcovered  the  cardinal  and  anoilier  perfon  engaged 
in  difeourfe,  upon  which  he  laid  down  his  inflrumcnt  ; 
and  being  alked  the  reafon,  gave  for  anfwtr,  ijiat  he 
feared  tlie  mulic  interrupted  their  converfation. 


The  compofitions  of  Corelli  art  ceUbrcrrd  fn;-  il,c     irrrili 
harmony   reialting  from   the  unior  of  all   the  pins;  II 

but  the  tincncis  of  the  airs  is  another  diftiiigiiuiiina  Corfu. 
charactcridic  of  them  :  the  alleiiiaiid  in  the  loth  folo  '  '' 
is  as  ren:arkable  for  fpirit  and  force,  as  that  in  the 
nth  is  for  its  enchanting  delicacy  :  his  jigs  arc  in  a 
ftyle  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  that  in  the  5ih  lolo  was 
never  equalled.  In  the  gavot  movements  in  the  2d 
and  /)lh  operas,  the  melody  is  dillributcd  with  great 
judgment  among  the  feveral  parts.  In  his  minutes 
alone  he  feems  to  fail  ;  Bononcini,  Mr  Handel,  and 
Giufeppe  Martini,  have  excelled  him  in  this  kind  of 
airs. 

It  is  faid  there  is  in  every  nation  a  fivlc  both  in 
fpeaking  and  writing,  which  never  becomes  obfoktc; 
a  certain  mode  of  phrafeology,  fo  eonfonant  and  con- 
genial t9  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  refptclivc 
language,  as  to  remain  fettled  and  >i. altered.  This 
but  with  much  greater  latitude,  may  be  faid  of  mufic  ; 
and  accordingly  it  may  be  obfervcd  of  the  compofi- 
tions of  Corelli,  not  only  that  they  are  equally  intelH- 
gible  to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  but  that  the  im- 
preliions  made  by  them  have  been  found  to  be  as  du- 
rable in  general.  His  mufic  is  the  language  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  for  a  feries  of  years,  all  that  heard  it  be- 
came fenlible  of  its  eftefls:  of  this  tliere  cannot  be  a 
flrongcr  proof  than  that,  amidfl  all  the  innovations 
which  the  love  of  change  had  introduced,  it  continued 
to  be  performed,  and  was  heard  with  delight  in 
churclies,  in  theatres,  at  public  folemnitics  and  fefii- 
vities,  in  all  the  cities  of  Europe  for  I'ear  40  years. 
Men  remembered,  and  would  refer  to  pailaoes  in  it  as 
to  a  clailic  author  ;  and  even  at  this  day,  the  mafters 
of  the  fcience  do  not  helitate  to  pronounce  of  the  com- 
pofitions of  Corelli,  that,  of  fine  harmony  and  elegant 
modulation,  they  are  the  molt  perfeet  exemplars. 

COREOPSIS,  TiCKSEF.DED  suN-KLowF.R  :  A  rcnus 
of  the  polygainia  frullanea  order,  belongirg  to  the  fyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plant?;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49111  order,  Conipof.t^.  The  recep- 
tacle  is  paleaceous  ;  the  pappus  two-horned  ;  the  ca- 
lyx ereil:!;  and  polyphyllous,  furrouiided  wiih  patent  ra- 
diated leaflets  at  the  bale.  There  arc  II  fpccies,  moll 
of  them  herbaceous  perennials.  They  are  \t\\'  flowery 
and  rife  from  three  to  eight  feet  ilature  ;  termina- 
ted by  clullers  of  compound  radiated  flowers  of  a 
yellow  colour.  They  have  all  perennial  fibrous  roots, 
and  annual  flalks,  which  rife  in  the  fpring,  flower  from 
July  to  Odlober,  and  decay  to  the  root  in  November. 
The  flowers  are  all  lliapcd  like  fun-flowci-s,  but  fmal- 
ler,  and  are  very  ornamental.  They  are  cafily  jiro- 
pagated  by  flipping  or  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn, 
when  the  flalks  decay  ;  planting  the  flips  at  once 
where  they  are  to  remain  ;  after  which  they  will  re- 
quire no  farther  trouble  tlian  to  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  have  the  decayed  flalks  cut  anmially  in  au- 
tumn. 

COTxFE-CASTLE,  a  borough-town  in  Dorfeilliirc  in 
England.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  ftrong  caftle,  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  that  flood  there,  hiu  is  now 
ruined.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 
Long.  2.  8.  N.  Lat.  50.  _qq. 

CORt'D,  an  ill.uid  in  the  Ionian  {t^,  at  the  mouth 

of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  formerly  called  Corc)ra  and 

Plmacla,  famous  for  the  gardens  of  Alciuous.     It  be- 
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Li.i^s  XI  pi-clViu  10  the  Venetians  ;  and  forms  the  Uul- 
wuik  of  Chriilendoni  a^ainll  ihc  Turks,  who  have 
o:":«ii  atif.'.iptcd  to  reduce  it, but  witJsout  futccfs.  It  h 
well  tortiiIccl,and  has  socallks  -,  and  the  number  of  the 
iah-ibiiaius  is  faid  to  be  about  Jo, 000.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  the  Greek  church  ;  and  the  Venetians  fend  th.-  m 
a  governor  and  magiftratts,  which  arc  changed  eyt:ry 
twoyears.  The  foil  isvery  fruitful,  aiidproduccsagrtat 
deal  of  wine,  olives,  and  leveral  other  fruits,  particu- 
larly tigs,  which  are  exceedingly  good.  The  chief  city 
is  likewife  called  Coifn ;   Ice  the  following  article. 

Coa)  u,  a  city  of  the  idand  of  that  name,  belonging 
to  the  Venetians.  It  is  a  large  place,  (Irongly  forti- 
fied and  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  about  10,000  men  ; 
whicli,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  a  late  traveller,  do 
n'jt  nppear  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  fortifications. 
A  nuiubtr  of  very  excellent  brafs  and  iron  cannon  are 
mounted  on  the  deferent  forts,  which,  he  obfcrves,  are 
fo  divided,  that  it  would  take  treble  the  number  of  their 
garriloil  to  defend  tliem.  However,  tlie  republic  of 
V'c!;i:e  is  generally  at  peace  with  the  different  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  the  ancient  power  of  the  Turks  be- 
ing much  decayed,  they  have  little  to  apprehend  ;  tho' 
to  prevcr.t  any  luddeii  furprife,  the  Venetians  keep  a 
fjr;r.idable  fqjadron  in  the  harboi;r  of  Corfu,  a'.'d  the 
works  have  been  much  iinprovtd  by  Major  General 
Paterfon. — In  the  Lite  war  they  had  with  the  Turks, 
this  town  was  attacked  h/  an  army  of  So, coo  men, 
and  attempted  to  be  llormed  fcvcral  times  by  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  garrifon,  which  conlilled  of  12,000  men 
under  the  command  of  Count  Schulenburg,  made  fo 
brave  and  gallant  a  defence,  that  they  alw-ays  repulfed 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiegc,  and  aban- 
don tiie  place  with  coiifiderablc  ]ols.  For  this  piece 
of  fervicc  the  republic  has  caufed  a  magnificent  liatue 
to  be  eroded  in  memory  of  the  Count,  with  an  ele- 
gant Latin  iafcription,  fctting  forth  the  many  emi- 
nent fervices  cf  his  military  atchievements.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city  is  about  four  miles  ;  the  nuin- 
ber  of  inhabitants  on  the  whole  illand  are  coinputed 
at  about  50,000,  the  greatefl  part  of  whom  are 
Grieks. 

This  iilanJ  is  the  rcfidence  of  the  governor-general, 
whole  jurifdiclion  extends  over  all  the  idands  fubjcd 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  i,i  the  Le\ant  feas,  and  is 
conlidered  as  one  of  the  greatefl  honours  they  can  con- 
fer on  a  fubjecl:.  lie  is  always  a  nobleman  of  the  firll 
rank,  and  Ins  his  appointment  for  three  years  only,  in 
■which  time  he  mr.kts  a  tolerable  addition  to  his  for- 
tune, and  on  his  return  to  Venice  is  generally  advanced 
to  the  honours  of  the  fenate.  In  the  city  arc  many 
handf)me  Greek  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  of  St  Spcridior.e,  or  the  cathedral  :  It  is  embel- 
!i!hed  «  iih  fame  excellent  paintings,  and  moft  fiperb- 
!y  ornamented.  The  body  of  the  faint  from  whom  it 
was  named,  is  prtfcrved  entire  in  a  rich  ilrrine  within 
the  church.  The  Greeks  are  molt  of  them  fuch  fana- 
tics as  to  be  continually. otfcriag  their  devotions  at  this 
Ihrine,  believing  that  thro.igli  the  intcrccirion  of  the 
faint  they  will  obtain  ail  their  wains :  and  that  by  of- 
ferings of  money  thiir  fins  will  be  forgiven  them  ;  by 
which  means  the  church  ha's'an-.ad'ed  an  immeufe  trea- 
fare.  The  relic  of  the  faint  is  depoiited  in  a  lilvcr 
colRn,  richly  decorated  with  precious  itor.cs.  It  is  in 
an  amazing  ftate  of  prcfervaiion  ;  he  having  die  d  in 


the  illand  of  Cyprus  upwards  of  yco  years  ago  ;  and 
after  rtninining  ^joo  years  there,  was  traiifported  to 
this  place.  iieliJes  the  grand  licet,  tiic  Venetians  h^ve 
auo.her  of  galleys,  that  arc  manned  by  convitts  whofc 
crimes  are  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  merit  dcaiJi. 
The  chief  diverlions  of  this  place  in  the  winter  are 
operas  ;  they  have  ahvays  a  cuiripany  of  comedians  for 
the  feafon  Inan  Naples,  in  the  f.aiimcr  they  pals  their 
time  in  walking  upon  the  ramparis  :  few  except  the 
governor  and  great  cfficers  of  llate  arc  permitted  to 
keep  carriages.  The  Corfu  people  perfectly  rtfemble 
the  Zauteots  in  their  manners  (lee  Zante)  ;  though 
it  mull  be  obferved  in  praife  of  tl.e  former,  that  allaf- 
linations  are  uncommon  among  them,  their  laws  bein.o- 
too  fcvere  to  permit  fuch  practices  with  inipuniiy.  E. 
Long.  19.  ;]8.  N.  Lat.  ^,9,  50. 

COPilA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
and  province  of  Eilremadura,  towards  the  confines  of 
Portugal,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  little 
river  called  Alagon,  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  but  the  cathedral  church,  except  at 
a  little  diilance  a  liver  without  a  bridge,  and  a  biidgc 
without  a  river.  This  was  caufed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  turned  the  river  another  way.  W.  Long.  6.  46. 
N.  Lat.  :9.  59. 

CORIANDRUW,  Coriander  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbcllatte.  The  corolla  is  radiated  ;  the 
petalb  iniiexed-emarginated  ;  the  involucrum  univei  fal 
and  monophyllous  ;  the  partial  involucra  halved  ;  the 
fruit  fplurical.  There  arc  only  two  fpecies,  both  of 
tliem  herbaceous  annuals,  the  leaves  of  which  are  ufc- 
fiil  for  the  kitchen,  and  the  feeds  for  medicine.  Both 
fpecies  have  divided  fn.all  leases,  fomcwhat  refcm- 
bling  parlky  :  but  there  is  but  one  fpecies  generally 
cultivated  ;  namely,  ihefativiini.  This  hath  a  fniail 
fibrous  white  root,  crowned  by  many  parted  leaves,  hi- 
ving broadilh  fegments  ;  and  in  the  centre  an  upright, 
round,  branchy  llalk,  two  feet  high,  having  all  the 
branches  termiiiated  by  umbels  of  fiowers,  which  are 
facceeded  by  globular  fruii.  It  is  propagated  by  feed, 
which  when  a  good  crop  is  wanted,  ought  to  be  fowu 
in  March,  cither  in  drills  a  foot  afuudcr,  or  by  broad- 
call,  and  then  raked  in.  Wl.en  the  plants  are  an  inch 
or  two  high,  they  ihould  be  hoed  to  lix  or  eight  inches 
diilance.  Tlie  feeds  when  frefli  have  a  Ifrong  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  which  improves  by  dryiiig,  and  be- 
cou;cs  fufficicntly  grateful  :  they  are  recommende-d  as 
carminative  and  llomachic.  They  are  alio  much  u.^'ed 
by  the  brewers  both  in  England  and  JTolland,  to  give 
a  flavour  to  their  ilrongeft  beer.  The  ancients  had  a 
notion,  that  the  juice  of  coriander  would  deprivepcople 
of  their  fenfes,  and  even  of  life.  The  leaves  are  fomc- 
times  ufcd  for  culinary  purpofts  in  foups,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  falads;  but  as  they  arc  of  a  fetid  fmell, 
they  are  held  in  ro  great  elleem  in  this  country. 


CORIARIA,    the  T-i 


or  riyrtl^-lsajcd    Su- 


mach :  A  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  beloiiging  to 
the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  54th  Qx<^f:\- ,  Mifccilciide .  The  male 
calyx  is  pcntaphyllous ;  the  corolla  pcntapetalous,  very 
like  the  calyx,  and  united  with  it ;  the  antherie  bipar- 
tite. The  female  calyx  is  pentapi.ylious  ;  the  corolla 
like  tUat  of  the  male  ;  the  ftyles  rive,  feeds  five,  coytr- 
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gcther  the  refenibhince  ot  a  berry 
Jpecies,  the  myrtifolia  auj  the  foemi: 
natives  of  the  foittli  of  ^'raiice,  but  the  former  is  moil 
commonly  cultivatcJ  in  Britain,  it  is  a  pretty  or- 
jiaraental  plant,  svith  a  Ihrubby  pithy  brovvu  llcni, 
clofely  branching  from  the  bottom,  and  forms  a  biilliy 
head  three  or  four  feet  over,  thickly  garnilhed  with  ob- 
long, pointed,  bright  green  leaves,  having  fmall  (pikes 
pfwhitilli  riowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  It  is 
ealily  propagated  by  fuckers  from  the  roac,  which  it 
affords  plentifully,  and  may  be  taken  off  with  fibres 
every  autumn  or  winter.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
layers  in  autumn,  which  will  take  rout  in  a  year.  It 
is  much  ufed  in  the  fouth  of  F'rance,  where  it  natu- 
rally grows,  for  tanning  of  leather,  whence  its  name  of 
tanner's  f:ii::ach.  It  alfo  dyes  a  beautiful  black  colour. 
The  berries  are  dangerous,  and  when  eaten  generally 
occalion  vertigoes  and  epikplies.  The  old  leaves  have 
the  fame  effect  upon  cattle  that  eat  them,  but  the 
young  leaves  are  innocent. 

CORIDOR,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a  road 
or  way  along  the  edge  of  the  i.1itch,  without-lidc  :  en- 
compainng  the  whole  fortification.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Italian  cor'idore,  or  the  Spaniih  coridor. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  coviirt-iuay ;  bccaufe  covered 
with  a  glacis,  or  efplauade,  fcrving  it  as  a  parapet.  The 
coridor  is  about  20  yards  broad. 

Coridor  is  alfo  ufed  in  architedture,  for  a  gal- 
lery or  long  ille  around  a  building,  leading  to  fc- 
veral  chambers  at  a  dift.mce  from  each  other,  fomc- 
times  wholly  inclofed,  and  fouietimej  optu  on  one 
nde. 

COIllMN/\,  a  Grecian  lady,  cclebrited  for  her 
beauty  and  poetic  talents,  was  born  at  Thellu  a  city 
of  Bocotio,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Myrtis  another  Gre- 
cian lady.  Her  vcrfes  were  lb  eilcemed  by  the  Greeks 
tjiat  they  gave  her  the  name  of  ititlyrk  t/infc.  She  li- 
ved in  the  time  of  PinJar,  about  .59J  years  before 
Chriil;  and  is  laid  to  have  gained  the  prize  of  lyric 
poetry  from  that  I'oet:  but  i'aufauias  obferves  that  her 
j)eauty  made  the  judges  partial. 

CORINTH,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  for 
fpme  iiine  the  mofl  illaftrious  of  all  the  Greek  cities. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  15 14  years  before 
Chriil,  by  Sifyphus  the  fon  of  Eolu^,  and  grandfather 
of  Ulylfcs.  Various  rcafons  are  given  for  its  name,  but 
moft  authors  derive  it  from  Coriiithus  the  fun  of  Pc- 
iops.  It  was  fituated  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  lillimus 
.which  joins  the  Pelopor.nefus,  now  the  Morea,  to  the 
contiueiit.  It  confilled  of  a  citadel  built  upon  an  emi- 
nence, and  ihence  named  AcrGcorinthas ;  befides  which 
it  had  two  maritime  towns  fuiject  to  it,  named  Lc- 
cheum  and  Cenchrca.  The  whole  Hate  extended  fcarce 
half  a  degree  in  length  or  breadth  ;  but  fo  ad  van  • 
rageoully  were  the  abovementioned  ports  lituated, 
that  they  might  have  gained  the  Corinthians  a  fupe- 
riority,  if  not  a  command,  over  all  Greece,  had  not 
their  advantageous  fituaiion  inclined  them  to  com- 
merce rather  than  war.  For  their  citadel  was  almoit 
impregu-'djle  ;  and,  commanding  both  the  Ionian  and 
jEgean  feas,  they  could  ealily  cut  off  all  communica- 
tion from  one  lialf  of  Greece  with  the  other;  for 
which  reafon  this  city  was  called  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece. 


Hut  as  the  genius  of  the  Corinthians  led  ihcm  to    Coiimh. 

commerce  rather  than  martial  txploits,  thtir  tity  bt-  '^— ' 

came  the  fijiul  in  all  Greece,     it  was  adorned  with 


the  molt   fuiiiptuous  buildings,    as 


temples,    palaces. 


theatres,  porticoes,  &c.  all  ot  them  eniiched  with  a 
beauiilul  kind  of  columns,  which  from  the  ciiy  were 
called  CovhdhLiii.  But  though  the Corinthiar.s  fcldoni 
or  never  engaged  in  a  war  v\iih  a  view  of  cnlargin;', 
but  rather  of  defending,  their  little  Hate,  thiy  did 
not  forget  to  cultivate  a  good  difcipjii.e  Loth  in  limc 
of  peace  and  of  war.  Hence  many  brave  arid  cx- 
rienced  generals  have  been  furnilhed  by  Corinth  to  (he 
other  Grecian  cities,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
latter  to  prefer  a  Coiinthian  general  to  any  of  their 
own. 

This  city  continued  to  preferve  its  liberty  till  the 
year  before  Chriii;  146,  when  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt 
by  the  Romans.     It  was  at  that  time  the  llrongcU  place 
in  the  world;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fo  dilheaitcn- 
ed  by  a  preceding  defeat,  and  the  death  of  their  ge- 
Jicral,  that  they  had  not  prcfence  of  mind  enough  even 
to  flaut  their  gates.     The  Roman  conful,  Mummius, 
was  fo  much  furprifed  at  this,  that  at  firfl  he   could 
fcarce  believe  it ;  but  afterwards  fearing  an  ambufcade, 
he  advanced  with  all  pollible  caution.     i\%  he  met  with 
no  relilfance,   his  foldiers  had  nothing   to  do  but  de. 
lU'jy  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  not  iled,  and  plun- 
der the  city.     Such  of  the  men  as  had  Ilaid,  were  all 
put  to  the  fword,  and  the  women  were  fold  for  ilavcs. 
After  this  the  city  was  ranfacked  by  the  greedy  fol- 
diers, and  the   fpoils  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  iir,- 
menfe.     There  were  more  vcfTels  of  all  forts  of  metal, 
more  fine  pictures,  and  flatucs  done  by  the  grcaleft 
mafi;crs    in  Corintli,  than  in  any  other  city  in   the 
woild.  All  the  princes  of  Europe  and  Afia,   who  had 
any  tafle  in  paiuiing  and  fculpture,  funiilhed  then;- 
felves  here  with  their  richefl  moveables  :  here  were 
call  the  finell  llatues  for  temples  and  palaces,  and  all 
the  liberal  arts  brought  to  tlicir  greatefl  perfection. 
Many  inefliuiable  pieces  of  the  moll  famous  painters 
and  flatuaries  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  fol- 
diers, who  either  dtllroyed  them  or  parted  witli  them 
for  a  trifle.     Polybius  the  hilloiian  was  an  eye-witnefs 
to  this  barbaiifm  of  the  Romans.     He  had  the  morti- 
fication to  fee  two  of  them  playing  at  dice  on  a  famous 
piClure  of  Ariilides,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.     The  piece  was  a  Bacchus,  fo 
exquilitely  done,  that  it  was  proverbially  faid  of  ary 
extraordinary  performance,   "   It  is  as  well   done  as 
the  B,icch:is  of  ArifiJcs."       This  maflerly   piece  of 
painting,  however,  the  foldiers  willingly  exclian.oe J 
for  a  more  coavenient  table  to  pl.,y  uj-on  :  but  when 
the  fpoils   of  Corinth  were    put   up   to  fale.    Attains 
king  of  Perginuis  offered  for  it  6oo,coo  fcllcrces, 
near  L.  5003   llcrling.      Mummius    W'as  furprifed  at 
fuch  a  high  price  ottered  for  a  piclure,  and  imagined 
there  mult  be  fame  magical  virtue  it.     He  therefore 
intcrpofed  his  authority,  and  cariied  it  to  Rome,  n'  r- 
V.  ithlb.ndiug  the  conipkinis  of  Attains.      Here  ih.'s 
famous  picture  was  lodged  in   the  temple  of  Ceres, 
where  it  was  ut   laft  defiroycd  by  lire,  together  with 
the  temple.     Anotiitr  cxtraordlnaj-y  iiiflance  of  ijie 
ftupiJity  of  Mummius  is,  that  when  the  piclures  were 
put  on  board  the  tranfporis,    he  tuld  the  mailers  of 
the  ',  efTels  very  fcrioully,  tli;.  t  if  any  of  the  thiiigs  were 
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Corinth,    either  loft  or  fpoikd,  he  would  oblijre   them  to  find 

' ^ '  others  at  their  own  coll  ;   as  it  any  other  pieces  could 

have  fiipplied  the  lois  of  thole  incltuiiable  originals, 
done  by  the  greatcll  mailers  ia  Greece.  When  ihe 
city  was  thoroughly  pillaged,  tire  was  fct  to  all  the 
corners  of  it  at  the  lame  lime.  The  tlames  grew  more 
violent  as  they  drew  near  the  centre,  and  at  lall  unit- 
ing there  made  one  prodigious  couhagration.  At  this 
time  the  famous  metalline  mixture  is  I'.tid  to  have  been 
made,  which  could  never  afterwards  be  imitated  by 
art.  The  gold,  fdver,  and  brafs,  which  the  Corin- 
thians had  concealed,  were  melted,  and  ran  down  the 
Ilreets  in  ftrearas,  and  when  tlie  flames  were  extin- 
guifhcd,  a  new  metal  was  found,  compofcd  of  feveral 
different  ones,  and  greatly  eflcenied  in  after  ages. 

The  town  lay  defjlate  until  Julius  Casfar  fettled 
there  a  Roman  colony  !  when,  in  moving  the  rubbifh 
and  digging,  many  vafes  were  foimd  of  brafs  or  earth 
finely  embofled.  The  price  given  for  thcfe  curiofities 
excited  indullry  in  the  new  inhabitants.  They  left  no 
burying-place  unexamined  ;  and  Rome,  it  is  faid,  was 
filled  with  tlie  furniture  of  the  fep'.ilchres  of  Corinth. 

Strabo  was  at  Corinth  foon  after  its  relloration  by 
the  Romans.     He  defcribes  the  lite  as  follows.     *'  A 
lofty  mountain,  in  perpendicular  height  as  much   as 
three  fladia  and  a  lialf  (near  half  a  mile),  the  afcent 
JO  fladia  (3|  milcsj,   ends  in  a  pointed  fuiiimit  called 
Acroorinthus.     Of  this  the  portion  to  the  north  is  the 
moft  deep  ;  btneath  which  lies  ihe  city  on  a  level  area, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus.     The  circuit  of  the 
city  alone  has  been  40  ftadia  (5  miles),  and  as  much 
of  it   as  was   unntcltered  by  the  mountain  has  been 
walled  about.     Within  the  inclofurc  was  comprehend- 
ed alio  the  Acrocorinthus,  where  the  mountain  was  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  wall ;  and  as  we  afcended,  the  ve- 
flio-es  were  plain;  fo  that  the  whole  circumference  ex- 
ceeded 85  ftadia  (near  11  miles).     Oii  the  other  tides 
the  mountain  is  lefs  lleep,  but  rifes  very  high,  and  is 
vifible  all  around.     Upon  the  funimit  is  a  fmall  temple 
of  Venus ;  and  below  it  the  fpring  Pirene,  which  does 
not  overflow,  bat  is  always  full  of  ptUucid  and  pot- 
able water.     They  fay  it  unites  with  fome  other  hid- 
den veins,  and  forms  the  fpring  at  the  mountain  foot, 
running  into  the  city,  and  affording  a  fufficient  fupply 
for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.     In  the  city  is  plenty  of 
wells,  and  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  as  they  fay,  for  we 
did  not  fee  any.     There  they  relate  the  winged  horfe 
Peo-afus  was  taken  as  hewas  drinking,  by  Bellerophon. 
Below  Pirene  is  the  Sifypheum,  fome  temple  or  pa- 
lace of  white  flone,  the  remains  not  inconfiderable. 
From  the  fumniit  is  beheld  to  the  north  Parnalfus  and 
Helicon,  lofty  mountains  covered  with  fnow  ;  and  belsw 
b^th,  to  the  wefl:,    the  Criflean  gulph  bounded  by  Pho- 
cis,  by  Bceotia  and  the  Megaris,  and  by  Corinthia  and 
Sicyoniaoppofite  to  Phocis.     Beyond  all  thefe  are  the 
mountains  called  the  Oneian,  flretching  as  far  as  Boeo- 
tia  and  Cithacron  from  the  Scironian  rocks  on  the  road 
to  Aiiica."     Strabo  law  likewife  Cleotrs  from  thence. 
Cenchreae  was  then  a  village.     Lechseum  had  fome  in- 
habitants. 

New  Corinth  had  flourilhed  217  years  when  it  was 
vilited  by  Paufanias.  It  had  then  a  few  antiquities, 
many  tetnples  and  flatues,  efpecially  about  the  Agora 
or  market  place,  and  feveral  baths.  The  emperor 
Hadrian  introduced  water  from  a  famous  fpring  at 


Stymphalus  in  Arcadia  ;  and  it  had  various  fountains 
alike  copious  and  ornamental.  The  fire  am  of  one  il-  ' 
fued  from  a  dolphin,  on  which  was  a  brazen  Nep- 
tune ;  of  another,  from  the  hoof  of  Pegafus,  on 
whom  Bellerophon  was  mounted.  Ori  the  right 
hand,  coming  along  the  road  leading  from  the  market- 
place toward  Sicyon,  was  the  Odeum  and  the  theatre, 
by  which  was  a  temple  of  Minerva.  The  old  Gymna- 
iium  was  at  a  diUance.  Going  from  the  market-place 
toward  Lcchseuin  was  a  gate,  on  wliich  were  placed 
Phaeton  and  the  Sun  in  gilded  chariots.  Pirene  enter- 
ed a  fountain  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  cur- 
rent palfed  in  an  open  channel.  They  fuppofed  the 
metal  called  Corinthian  brafs  to  have  been  immcrged 
while  red  hot  in  this  water.  On  the  way  up  to  the 
Acrocorinthus  were  temples,  flatues,  and  altars  ;  and 
the  gate  next  Tenea,  a  village  with  a  temple  of  A pol-* 
lo  fixty  lladia,  or  feven  miles  and  a  half  dillant,  on  the 
road  to  Mycense.  At  Lechasum  was  a  temple  and  a 
brazen  image  of  Neptune.  At  Cenchrese  were  tem- 
ples; and  by  the  way  from  the  city  a  grove  of  cy- 
prefs-trees,  fcpulchres,  and  monuments.  Oppolite  was 
the  Bath  of  Helen,  water  tepid  and  fait,  flowing  plen- 
tifully from  a  rock  into  the  fca.  Mummius  had  ruin- 
ed the  theatre  of  Corinth,  and  the  munificence  of  the 
great  Athenian  Atticus  Herodes  was  difplayed  in  an 
edifice  with  a  roof  inferior  to  few  of  the  mofl;  cele- 
brated llrurtures  in  Greece. 

The  Roman  colony  was  rcferved  to  fuffcr  the  fame 
calamity  as  the  Greek  city,  and  from  a  conqueror  more 
terrible  than  Mummius,  Alaric  the  favagc  dcllroyer 
of  Athens  and  univerfal  Greece.  In  a  country  ha- 
ralfcd  with  frequent  wars,  as  the  Peloponnefus  ha« 
fmce  been,  the  Acrocorinthus  was  a  poll  too  confe- 
quential  to  be  neglefted.  It  was  befieged  and  taken 
in  1459  by  Mahomet  II.  ;  the  defpots  or  lords  of  the 
Morea,  brothers  of  the  Greek  emperor  who  was  kill- 
ed in  defending  Conflantinople,  refuting  payment  of 
the  arrears  of  the  tribute,  which  had  been  impofed  by 
Sultan  Morat,  in  1447.  The  country  became  fubjed: 
to  the  Turks,  except  fuch  maritime  places  as  were  in 
the  potretfion  of  the  Venetians ;  and  many  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  were  carried  away  10  Conflanti- 
nople. Corinth,  with  the  Morea,  was  yielded  to  the  re- 
public at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1698,  and  again 
by  it  to  the  Turks  in  1715. 

Corinth  retains  its  old  name,  and  is  of  confiderablc 
extent.  Handing  on  high  ground,  beneatli  the  Acro- 
corinthus, WMth  an  eafy  defcent  toward  the  gulph  of 
Lepanto  ;  the  houfes  fcattered  or  in  parcels,  except 
in  the  Bazar  or  market-place.  Cyprelfes,  among 
which  tower  the  domes  of  mofques,  with  coin-fields, 
and  gardens  of  lemon  and  orange-trees,  are  interfper- 
fed.  The  air  is  reputed  bad  in  fiimmer,  and  in  au- 
tumn exceedingly  unhealthy.  Wheler  relates,  that 
from  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthus  or  Citadel,  he  en- 
joyed one  of  the  moft  agreeable  profpeiifs  which  this 
world  can  afford.  He  guclfed  the  walls  to  be  about 
two  miles  in  compafs,  inclofmg  mofques,  with  houfes 
and  churches  inotlly  in  ruins.  An  hour  was  confumcd 
in  going  up  on  horfeback.  It  was  a  mile  to  the  foot 
of  tlie  hill,  and  from  thence  the  way  was  very  fteep, 
with  many  traverfes.  The  families  livingbelow  were 
much  infefled  by  corfairs,  and  on  every  alarm  flocked 
up  to  the  catlle. 

According 
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According  to  Dr  Chandler,  Coriiuli  has  prefcrved 
hat  few  monumenls  of  its  Greek  or  lloinaii  cilizcns. 
The  chief  remains,  he  informs  us,  arc  at  the  fuutli- 
weft  corner  of  the  town,  and  above  the  bazar  or  mar- 
ket;  II  columns  fnpporting  their  architraves,  of  the 
Doric  order,  tinted,  and  wanting  ia  height  near  half 
the  common  proportion  to  the  diameter.  \V'ithiu 
them,  toward  the  weftein  end,  is  one  taller,  though 
not  entire,  which  it  is  likely  contributed  to  fullain  ihe 
roof.  They  have  been  found  to  be  ifone,  not  marble  ; 
and  appear  brown,  perliaps  from  acnill  formed  on  the 
outfide.  The  ruin  he  judges  to  be  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  a  portion  of  a  fabric  ercifted  not  only 
before  the  Greek  city  was  deftroyed,  but  before  the 
Doric  order  had  attained  to  maturity.  He  fufpcLls 
it  to  have  been  the  Sifypheam  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
North  of  the  Bazar  Hands  a  large  mafs  ol  brick-work, 
a  remnant,  it  may  be  conjctflured,  of  a  bath  or  of  the 
Gymnallum. 

The  inhabitants  are  mofl  of  them  Chriilians  of  the 
Greek  church,  who  are  allowed  liberty  of  confcicnce 
by  the  Turks.  E.  Long.  28.  13.  N.  Lat.  38.  14. 
Corinth,  (theiflhmus  of),  in  the  Morea,  is  a  neck 
of  land  which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  and  reaches 
from  the  gulph  of  Lepanto  to  that  of  Egina.  Julius 
Catfar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  attempted  to  cut  a  chan- 
nel throagh  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and  they  therefore  af- 
terwards built  a  wall  acrofs  it,  which  they  called  Hexn- 
7nUium,  becaufe  it  was  fix  miles  in  length.  This  was 
demolilhed  by  Amurat  II.  and  aftei  wards  rebuilt  by 
the  Venetians,  but  was  levelled  a  fecond  time  by  Ma- 
homet II. 

CORINTHIAN,  in  general,  denotes  fomething 
belonging  to  Corinth  :  thus  we  fay,  Corinthian  brafs, 
Corinrhian  order,   &c. 

CoRiN  r  HiAM  Brafs.  See  Brass  and  Corinth. 
CoRisriuAN  Order,  in  architeflinre,  the  fourth  or- 
der of  architecture,  according  to  Scamozzi  ;  but  Mr 
Le  Clerc  makes  it  the  fifth,  being  the  mofb  noble 
and  delicate  of  all  the  other  five.  See  Architec- 
ture. n°  47. 

COmO  (  Dernardinc),  an  hillorian,  born  of  an  il- 
lulb'ious  family  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1460.  He  was 
fecretary  of  llate  to  that  duchy  ;  and  the  Duke  of  La- 
vis  Storza  appointed  him  to  write  the  hidory  of  Mi- 
lan. He  died  in  i  500.  The  befl  edition  of  his  hiftory 
is  that  of  I  fo^,  in  folio.  It  is  printed  in  Italian,  and 
is  very  Icarce. 

CO'RIOLANUS  (C.  Marcius),  a  famous  R.o,nan 
captain,  took  Corioli  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  whence  he 
had  his  furname :  at  lait,  difgufting  the  people,  he 
was  banilhed  Rome  by  the  tribune  Decius.  He  went 
to  the  Volfci,  and,  perfuadiag  them  to  take  up  arms 
againll  the  Romans,  they  encamped  withiii  four  miles 
of  the  city.  He  would  not  lillcn  to  prnpofals  of  peace 
till  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  Vcturia,  and  bis 
mother  Volnmnia,  who  were  followed  by  all  the  Ro- 
man ladies  in  tears.  He  was  put  to  deatfi  by  the 
Volfci  as  a  traitor  that  had  made  them  quit  their  con- 
quelf :  upon  which  the  Roman  ladies  went  into  mourn- 
ing ;  and  in  the  fame  place  where  his  blojd  was  fpilled 
there  was  a  temple  confecrated  to  t'emiiiiae  Virtue. 

CORIS,  inbotany  :  Ageausof  the  minogynia order, 
iselonging  to  the  peatar.dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 


natural  method  lanking  withthofc  of  which  ihe  order  is 
doubtful.  'I'he  corolla  is  mo;.opeialous  a;.d  irregular; 
the  calyx  prickly  ;  the  capfulc  qui?iqucvalvcd  fuptriur. 
There  is  only  one  fpecics,  viz.  the  iiionfpelienfis,  or 
blue  maritime  coris.  Thcr<;_atc  two  varieties  of  this 
plant,  one  with  a  red,  and  the  other  wi;li  a  white  flow- 
er ;  but  thefe  are  only  accident,.!,  and  arifc  fiom  ihc 
fimc  feeds.  They  grow  wild  about  Montpclier,  and 
in  mo/l  places  in  the  fouth  of  Kranct:  they  itldom 
grow  above  lix  inches  high,  and  fprcad  nejr'ihc  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  like  heatli  ;  and  in  June,  when 
they  are  fall  of  llowcrs,  make  a  very  pretty  appearance. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  fowi'ng  their  feeds  in  a 
bed  of  frelh  earth,  andafierwards  removing  the  young 
plants,  fome  into  pots,  and  others  into  a  warm  bor- 
der. They  generally  bear  our  winter  colds  well  c- 
nough,  but  fevcre  frofts  will  fometimcs  deflroy  thim  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  proper  to  keep  fonie  of  them  in 
pots,  which  flionld  be  put  under  a  hot-bed  fran;e  in 
winter.  As  they  feldom  produce  good  feeds  in  this 
country,  they  may,  in  want  of  thefe,  be  propagated 
by  (lips  and  cuttings,  which  will  take  root  if  planted 
on  a  very  gentle  hot-bed,  Ihaded  frum  the  fun,  and 
duly  watered. 

Coris  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Eafl-Indies  for  a  kind  of 
fliells  which  pafs  for  money. 

CORISFERMUM,  tickseed  :  A  gcnusof  thedi- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandriaclafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or- 
der, Holofiiiics.  There  is  no  calyx;  two  petals,  and 
one  oval  njked  feed.  There  are  two  fpecies  ;  but 
none  of  them  arc  remarkable  for  their  beauty  or  any 
other  quality. 

CORITANI,  (anc,  geog.)  a  peopleof  Britain,  occu- 
pying wi  lely  the  inland  parts,  as  Northampton,  Lei- 
cefler,  Ruiland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby 
fliires,   (Camden). 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  name,  a 
fpecies  of  ^uerctis.     SeeQuERcus. 

To  take  ofi-"  the  bark  they  make  an  incifinn  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  at  each  extre- 
mity another  round  the  tree,  perpendicular  to  the  fiifi. 
When  flripped  from  the  tree,  w  hich  does  not  there- 
fore die,  the  bark  is  piled  up  in  a  pond  or  ditch,  and 
loaded  with  heavy  flouts  to  flatten  it,  and  reduce  it 
into  tables:  hence  it  is  taken  to  be  dried;  and  wlicn 
fufficiently  dry,  put  in  bales  for  carriage.  If  care  be 
not  taken  to  flrip  the  baik,  itfplits  and  peels  ofi'itfclf ; 
being  pulhed  up  by  another  bark  formed  underneath.  ' 
Tiic  bark  of  cork,  as  well  as  the  acorn,  are  of  Ibnie 
ufe  in  medicine  ;  being  both  reputed  allringents,  after 
being  burnt  and  powdered  when  ul'ed  externally;  but 
the  chief  employ  of  the  former  is,  to  put  in  Ihoes,  dip- 
pers, &c.  and  to  (lop  bottles.  The  Spaniards  burn 
it  to  make  that  kind  of  light  black  we  call  5,v. 
ii'ijh  black,  uicd  by  painters.  Cups  made  of  cork, 
are  faid  by  fome  to  be  good  for  heftical  perfons  to 
drink  out  of.  The  Egypiains  made  coffins  of  cork  ; 
which  being  lined  with  a  rclinous  ccnipoiitinn,  pj-efer- 
ved  dead  bodies  uncorrupted.  The  Si^aniards  line 
flone-walls  with  it,  which  not  only  renders  them  very 
warm,  but  coriCiSts  the  moifturc  of  the  air. 

Fojjil-C',RK,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  floi:?.     Jt 
fccms  to  be  a  fpecies  of  amianthus,  con(ifiin»-  offiex=- 
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Cork,     blc  fibreslojfcly  iiitei'v.-oven,  an  J  f  Tncvliat  rcfenibling 

— ^ 'vegetable   cork.     It  is   the  li^i^luell:  of  all  floncs  ;   U/ 

f.vc  it  is  fiifiblej    and  fonns  a  bl>','k  gliCs.     It  pollcdes 
the  general  qaaliiics  of  amianihas.     !5<:e  that  article. 

Cork,  i.i  Latin  coviitMm  Co!cagh-i:fs,  a  couniy  of 
the  province  of  Maufter  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  molt  po- 
p-ilo'.is  and  conri.ierable  county  of  the  kingdom  next 
to  \\\n  of  Dublin;  containing  near  a  million  of  arrcs, 
and  beinT  divided  into  15  baronies.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north *eaft  by  the  county  of  Waterford  ;  on  the 
weft  by  Kerry  ;  by  Limcric  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the 
Tea  on  the  fnith  and  f);nh-ea;1.  Including  Dcfuioud 
it  is  S5  miles  in  lengih  and  50  in  hrcadih;  biu  13 
very  unequ.d  both  w.iys.  Thou^;!)  a  conllderable  part 
of  the  cou'itry  is  b.^ggy,  mountainojs,  and  barren; 
yet  by  the  iudulhy  cf  the  inhabitants  it  is  pretty  well 
cultivated  and  improved,  and  contains  fcveral  good 
towns  and  harbours. 

Cork,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the  county 
.'-f  that  name.     It  is  an  cpifeopal  fee  ;  and  is  thclargell 
and  mofl  populous  of  any  in  the  kingdom,     Dublin 
alone  excepted.     It   is  fuuated  on  the   river  Lee,  15 
;niles  from  its  mouth.     It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
the  harbour  here  being  one  of  the  finefl  in  ilie  world. 
Though  fniller  vcffels  can  come  np  to  the  key,  }'et 
the  larger  generally  ride  at    a  place  called  Pajfag:. 
This  city,  together  with  its  liberties,  makes  a  county. 
It  wa;  built,  or  rather  fortified,  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
ninth   century.  The  greatefl  p-.rt  of  it  P^ands  on  a 
marlhy  ifland  farrounded  by  tlic  river  Lee,  which  alfo 
'runs    through  the    ci;y,    and  divides  it  into  fcveral 
canals.     On  this  account  fome  hive  thought  the  air 
very  moift  and  unwholefoinc.     Complaints  have  alfo 
been  made  againft  the  water  as  impure  ;  but,  from 
comparing  the  bills  of  mortality  with  thofe  of  other 
cities,   it  appears  that  the  city  of  Cork  is  far  from  be- 
ing iinhealtliy.     This  hath  been  accounted  for  from  the 
influx  of  the  tide,  by  which  a  ftagnation  of  air  is  pre- 
vented.    The  firft  charter  of  Cork   was  beflowcd  by 
Henry  III.  and  after;vards  ratified  by  Edward  I.   Ed- 
ward   II.  and    Edward    III.     Edward   IV.  granted  a 
new  charter;  and  the  city  received  many  favours  from 
the   fucceeding  rmnarelis.     King  James  I.  gave  the 
citizens  a  new  and  ample  charter  ;   and  king  Charles  I. 
what   is  called  th°  Great   Charter,  by  which,  among 
others,  a  claufe  in  king  James's  charter  was  enforced, 
making  this  city  a  county  of  itfelf.     The  fee  of  Cork 
is  reputed  worth  L.  2700  a-year.     The  chapter  con- 
fifts  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treafurer,  arch- 
deacon, and  twelve  prebendaries.     The  church  isjde- 
dicated  to  St  Barr  or  Finbarr ;  and  the  diocefe  is  di- 
vided into  tive  deaneries.     There  is   very  little  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writers  concerning  the  foundation  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Cork  ;  yet  it  is  generally  afcribcd  to 
St  Barr  in  the  feventh  century.     Many  of  its  bifliops 
have  been  great  benefa5lors  to  it.     Through  length  of 
time,  the  church   became  quite   ruinous  ;   but   it  hath 
lately  been  completely  rebuilt,  and  isnov/an  elegant  mo- 
dern ftruciure.  To  defray  the  cxpcnce,  the  parliament 
lail  a  tax  on  all  coals  confumcd  iu  the  city  of  Cork. 
The  deanery  is  reputed  to  be  worth  L.  400  a-year. 

Cork  is  much  improved  and  enlarged,  feveral  broad 
flrcets  have  been  lately  added,  by  filling  np  the  canals 
tliat  formerly  ran  through  them,  and  are  now  built 
up  with  elegant  lioufcs ;  the  parade  is  very  fpacicus, 
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and  is  adorned  with  an  cqucflrian  flattie  of  king 
George  II.  It  hath  the  largcll  export  in  the  king-  *■ 
doui,  particularly  of  beef,  liides,  tallow,  Imter,  fi'lli, 
andothcr  provifions.  It  is  partly  funated  en  fcveral 
i  lands,  formed  by  the  river  Lee,  which  are  banked 
and  quaycd  in,  lomewhat  like  the  towns  in  Holland  ; 
and  partly  on  rifing  grounds,  on  the  north  and  fouth 
fides  of  the  river.  '1  lie  carl  of  Marlborough  bcficgcd 
and  took  it  from  king  James's  army  in  1A90;  when 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  frrvcd  as  a  volunteer,  was 
fljin  in  an  attack.  It  co,nains  about  S?6oo  houfcs,- 
and  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants.  It  hath  twelve 
companies  of  foot  quartered  in  the  barracks.  Bcfides 
a  Uately  cathedral,  built  from  the  foundation,  between 
I72faiid  1735,  by  the  produce  of  a  duty  upon  coals, 
as  above  noticed,  it  is  adorned  with  fcveral  handfome 
parifh  churches.  It  has  alfo  an  elegant  exchange  for 
the  merchants,  a  new  and  beautiful  cnrtom-houfc,  a. 
town- hall,  feveral  fine  hofpitals,  and  vr.rious  other 
public  Jlruiftures.  The  city  pofleU'es  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  about  1300I.  out  of  which  the  m.ayor  enjoys 
for  his  (alary  and  the  fuppon  of  his  dignity  500!.  The 
wealth  and  grandurc  of  Cork  arife  from  its  capacious 
and  commodious  haven,  where  alir.ofl  any  number  of 
fliips  may  lie  with  eafe  and  fafety.  According  to 
fome  accounts,  when  there  has  been  no  war,  1200 
velfcls  have  rtfoned  hither  in  a  year.  Ships  from 
England,  bound  to  all  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  take 
in  here  a  great  part  of  their  provifions  ;  asd  on  the 
fame  account  the  haven  of  Cork  is  vifited  by  thofe  al- 
fo of  molt  other  nations.  The  flaughtering  feafon 
continues  from  the  month  of  Augufl  to  the  latter  end 
of  January  ;  in  which  fpace  ithas  been  computed,  that 
they  kill  and  cure  feldom  fewer  than  100,000  head  of 
black  cattle.  The  reft  of  their  exports  confifl  of  but- 
ter, candles,  hides,  raw  and  tanned,  linen  cloth,  pork, 
calves,  lambs,  and  rabbit-fkins,  tallow,  wool  for  Eng- 
land, linen  and  woollen  yarn,  and  worfted.  The 
merchants  of  Cork  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  trade  to 
almoftall  parts  of  the  known  world  ;  fo  that  their 
commerce  is  annually  inereafing.  The  produce  of  the 
cuftoms  fome  years  lince  exceeded  60, cool,  and  the 
number  of  fliips  that  they  employ  is  double  to  what 
it  was  forty  years  ago.  The  only  thing  that  feeined 
to  be  wanting- to  thefecurity  of  the  port  of  Cork  was 
fiipplicd  in  the  earl  of  Cheilerfield's  memorable  admi- 
niftration,  by  building  a  fort  on  the  great  ifland,  to 
command  the  entrance  of  the  haven.  The  outlets  of 
Cork  are  cheerful  and  pleafant.  The  country  around 
the  city,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  is  hilly  and  piftu- 
refque  ;  and.  the  harbour  called  the  Cove,  is  one  cf 
the  beft  in  the  world  ;  the  entrance  is  fafc,  and  the 
whole  navy  of  England  might  ride  in  it,  fecure  from 
every  wind  that  blows.  Ships  of  burden,  however, 
are  obliged  to  unload  at  Paffage,  five  miles  and  a  half 
from  Cork,  the  channel  not  admitting  vcflels  of  above 
150  tons. 

Cork  "jacket,  or  Waiflcoat,  is  an  invention  of  one 
Mr  Dubourg,  a  gentleman  very  fund  of  fwimming, 
but  fubjeft  10  the  cramp,  which  led  him  to  conflder 
of  fome  method  by  which  he  might  enjoy  his  favour- 
ite diverfion  M'ith  fafety.  The  waillcoat  is  compo- 
fed  of  four  pieces  of  cork,  two  fjr  the  breafts  and 
two  for  the  back  ;  each  pretty  near  in  length  and 
breadth  to  the  quarters  of  a  waiftcoat  without  flaps; 
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Cormandel  tiic  whole  is  covered  with  coarfc  canvas,  wiJi  iwo 

II  holes  to  put  the  arms  through:  there  is  a  i'pi'^t  left  bc- 

Corn.      iwecu  the  two  back-pieces,  aiiJ  the  laiuc  betwixt  ca.h 

"  "  back  and  brcaft-picce,  that  liiey  may  lit  the  cJiicr  to 
the  body.  Tims  the  waillcoat  is  only  open  bei'orc, 
and  may  be  fallened  o.i  the  wearer  with  rtriaj;s,  or,  if 
it  (hauld  be  thought  more  fecure,  Vv'iih  buckles  and 
leather  llraps.  This  waillcoat  does  not  weigh  above 
12  ounces,  and  may  he  made  up  tor  about  j  or  6  Ihil- 
lings  expence.  Mr  Dubourg  tried  his  waillcoat  in  ihe 
Thames,  and  found  that  it  not  ouly  f.ipported  him  on 
the  water,  but  that  two  men  could  not  link  him,  tho' 
they  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  lor  that  purpofe.  If 
thole  who  ui'e  the  fea  occafionally,  and  cfpecially  thofe 
who  arc  obliged  to  be  almoll  conftanily  there,  were 
to  have  thole  wailfcoats,  it  would  be  next  to  irapof- 
fible  that  they  ihonld  be  drowned.  It  would  alfo  be 
of  vaft  fervice  to  thofe  that,  for  the  fake  of  health, 
bathe  in  the  fea  ;  and  even  the  moll  delicate  and  timo- 
rous young  lady  might  by  the  help  of  one  of  thefe 
iackets  venture  into  a  rough  fea.     See  .^iR-JacL't,  and 

BAMBOO-Hubit. 

CORMANDEL.     .See  Coromamdel. 

COR-MASS,  the  name  of  a  grand  proceffion,  faid 
to  have  been  eltablifned  at  Dunkirk  during  the  domi- 
nion of  Charles  V.  and  renewed  on  St  John's  day, 
the  tv/enty-fourth  of  June.  After  tlie  celebration  of 
high  mifs,  the  procclfion,  confiding  of  the  feveral 
tradefmen  of  the  town,  begins.  Each  perfon  has  a 
burning  taper  of  wax  in  his  hand  ;  and  after  each 
company  comes  a  pageant,  followed  by  the  patron- 
faint,  ufually  of  folid  lilver,  richly  wrought  and  adorn- 
ed. The  companies  are  followed  by  mufic ;  and  af- 
ter the  muiicians,  the  friars  in  the  habits  of  their  or- 
der, the  fecular  priefts,  and  then  the  abbot  magnifi- 
cently adorned  and  preceded  by  the  holl.  Machines 
likcwife  of  various  fantaftical  forms  and  devices,  and  as 
variouily  accoutred,  form  a  part  of  the  Ihow  on  thisocca- 
fion  :  which  is  defcribed  as  one  of  the  moil  fuperb  and 
magnificent  in  the  v/orld,  by  an  eye-vvitnefs,  in  173  J. 

CORMORANT,  a  corruption  of  corvorant,  iu  or- 
nithology.     Sec  Pelicanus. 

CORN,  in  country  affairs,  the  grain  or  feeds  of 
plants  feparated  from  the  fpica  or  ear,  and  ufed  for 
making  bread. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies,  of  corn,  fuch  as  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize  and  lentils, 
peafe,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds  ;  each  of  which 
has  its  ufefulnefs  and  propriety. 

Europe,  in  every  part  of  it;  Egypt,  and  fome  o- 
the  cantons  of  Africa,  particularly  the  coafls  of  Bar- 
biry  ;  and  fome  parts  of  America  cultivated  by  the 
Europeans,  particularly  New  England,  New  France, 
and  Acadia;  are  the  places  which  produce  corn.  O- 
ther  countries  have  maize  and  rice  in  lien  of  it;  and 
fome  parts  of  America,  both  in  the  illands  and  con- 
tinents, fimple  roots,   fuch  as  potatoes  and  manioc . 

Egypt  was  anciently  the  moft  fertile  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  corn  ;  as  appears  bjth  from  facred  and  pro- 
fane hi!lory.  It  furniHied  a  good  part  of  the  people 
f^ibje^:!;  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  called  the  /iiy 
7i!irf;of  R'jtii:  and  It.ily.  Britain,  France,  and  Poland, 
fcem  now  in  the  place  of  Egypt,  and  with  their  fuper- 
iluities  fupport  .1  good  part  of  Europe. 

For  the  firfl  difcovery  and  culture  of  corn,  authors 
Vol.  V. 


arc  much  divided:  the  common  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
firft  ages  men  lived  on  the  fpoiiiaucouij  fruiis  of  the  " 
earth  ;  .as  acorns,  and  ihc  nut  or  iii.ul  produced  by 
the  beech;  whicii,  they  fiy,  tu;;k  its  Wiw^n  jagtis, 
from  the  Greek  <}>a>w,  7  ent.  It  is  added,  that  ihey 
had  not  either  the  ufe  of  corn,  not  the  art  of  prcpi- 
riag  or  making  it  catai.le. 

Ceres  has  the  credit  of  being  the  firfl  that  (howed 
the  ufe  of  corn,  on  which  account  Ihc  was  j-laced  a- 
rnong  the  gods;  others  give  tlie  honour  to  rripiolc- 
nuis;  others  Ihare  it  between  the  two,  making  Ceres 
the  (irlt  difcovercr,  and  Triptoknuis  tiie  liill  planter 
and  cultivator  of  corn.  DioJorus  Siculus  .ifcriU  s  the 
Vvhole  to  Ills;  on  which  Polydore  Virgil  obfcrves,  he 
does  not  ditt'er  from  tlic  reti: ;  His  Uiid  Ceres  being, 
in  reality,  the  fame.  The  Athenians  pretend  it  was 
among  them  the  art  began  ;  and  the  Cretans  or  Can- 
diots,  Sicilians,  and  Egyptians,  lay  claim  10  the  fame. 
Some  tliink  the  title  of  the  Sicilians  bell  fnpporied,  that 
being  tlie  country  of  Ceres:  and  authors  add,  (he  did 
not  teach  the  fecret  to  the  Athenians,  till  l!-.e  had  firft 
inllruetcd  her  own  countrymen.  Others  fay,  Ceres 
palled  firfl  into  Attica,  thence  into  Crete,  and,  lad 
of  all,  into  Sicily:  many  of  the  learned,  liovvevcr, 
maintain  it  was  in  Egypt  the  art  of  culiivaiing  corn 
firll  began  ;  and  it  is  certain  ihire  was  corn  in  Egypt 
and  the  Ea'.l  long  before  the  time  of  Ceres. 

Corn  is  very  ditfcreiit  irum  fruits,  with  rcfpeft  to 
the  manner  of  its  prcferv-ition ;  and  is  crp  :ble  of  be- 
ing preferved  in  public  granaries  for  priding  ncc;.- 
fions,  and  of  being  kept  for  feveral  centuries. — A  lit- 
tle time  after  the  liege  or  Mentz,  under  Henry  II.  of 
France,  in  the  year  IJ78>  tbe  due  d'Efpernon  laid 
np  vaft  ftores  of  corn  in  the  citadel  ;  which  was  jirc- 
fervcd  in  good  plight  to  the  year  1707,  Mhtn  the 
French  king  and  his  retinue  palfing  that  way,  eat 
bread  baked  thereof. 

'I'he  chief  thing  that  contributes  to  the  prcfcrvation 
of  corn  is,  a  crull  which  forms  on  iis  fiirfacc,  by  the 
germination  of  the  grain  next  underneath,  10  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  On  that  at  Mentz 
people  walked,  without  it  giving  the  leall  way.  At 
Sedan  was  a  granary  cut  in  a  rock,  wherein  a  heap  of 
corn  was  preferved  a  hundred  and  ten  years :  it  was 
covered  with  a  crull  a  foot  thick. 

P'or  the  prcfcrvation  of  corn,  the  firft  method  is  to  let 
it  remain  in  the  fpike  ;  the  expedient  that  v.-as  for  con- 
veying it  to  the  illands  and  provinces  of  America.  The 
inhabitants  of  thofe  countries  five  it  in  the  ear,  and 
raife  it  to  maturity  by  that  precaution  :  but  this  me- 
thod of  preferving  it  is  attended  with  feveral  incon- 
veniencics  in  Britain  ;  corn  is  apt  10  rot  or  fprout,  if 
any  the  leaft  moillurc  is  in  ilie  heap ;  the  rats  likcwife 
infeft  if,  and  the  want  of  firaw  alfo  obliges  us  to  fepa- 
rate  the  grain  from  the  ear.  The  fecond  is  to  turn  out 
and  winnow  it  frequently  ;  or  to  pour  it  through  a 
trough  or  mill-hopper,  from  one  floor  to  another  ;  be- 
ing thus  moved  and  aired  every  I J  days,  for  the  firft 
6  months,  it  will  require  lefs  labour  for  the  future,  if 
lodged  in  a  dry  place.;  but  if  through  neg'eft,  mites 
fliould  be  allowed  to  Aide  into  the  licap,  they  will  fooii 
reduce  the  corn  to  a  heap  of  duft  :  this  mufl  be  avoid- 
ed by  moving  the  corn  anew,  and  rubbing  the  places 
adjacent  with  oils  and  herbs,  whofe  ftrong  odour  may 
chacc  them  away ;  for  which  garlic  and  dwarf-elder 
3  M  are 
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arc  very  efFeclnal :  ihey  may  likewifc  be  cxpofed  to 
the  open  lull,  which  iinmcdiaiely  kills  them.  Wlicn 
the  com  has  been  prefcrved  from  all  impiuiiies  for  the 
ipace  of  two  years,  and  has  exhaled  all  its  fires,  it  may 
be  kept  tor  50  or  even  100  years,  by  lodging  it  in  pits 
covered  with  Jlron^  pUnks,  clofely  joined  together  : 
bat  the  fafer  way  is  to  cover  the  heap  with  quick- 
lime, which  fliould  be  dillldvcd  by  fprinkling  it  over 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water;  this  caufes  the  grains 
to  Ilioot  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fingers  ;  and 
inclofes  them  within  an  iucrnltation,  as  abovemen- 
tioned,  through  which  neither  air  nor  infects  can  pe- 
iietra;e. 

]:::liai!  CoRX  or  maize.     See  Zea. 

CjHX-Buitirfy,  method  of  dcllroying  it.  See  A- 
GRICULTURE,  n"  80. 

Ccux-CraL'.     See  Rali.us. 

C'^R.v-Mi//,  a  water-engine  for  grinding  of  corn. 
See  Mechanics. 

CORNS,  in  furger/,  hard  excrefccnces,  confiding 
of  indurations  of  the  Ikin  arifmg  on  the  toes,  and  fome- 
timcs  on  the  fides  of  the  feet,  where  they  are  much 
expofcd  to  the  preffiire  of  the  fliocs.  By  degrees  they 
prefs  thenifelves  farther  down  between  the  mufcular 
libres  on  thefe  parts,  and  by  their  irritation  occafion 
extreme  pain.  Many  cures  have  been  prefcribed,  but 
the  total  removal  of  ihem  is  always  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  diiRculty.  It  has  been  recommend- 
ed to  foften  them  with  plaflers,  and  then  to  pull  them 
up  by  the  roots,  to  apply  cauftic,  &c.  A  piece  of 
rav/  beef  laid  on  by  way  of  pl.ifter,  and  frequently  (liift- 
cd,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  eliecTiual ;  but  the  bed  cure  is  to 
bathe  thera  frequently  in  warm  water,  and  pare  away 
as  much  as  palliblc  of  the  indurated  ili'm  without  draw- 
ing blood. 

CoR"'i,  in  farriery.     See  Farriery. 

CORN  AGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  fervice  where- 
of was  to  blow  a  horn  when  any  invalion  of  the  Scots 
was  perceived.  This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  the 
northern  counties  near  the  Picts  wall ;  but  by  flat.  12. 
Car.  II.  all  tenures  are  converted  into  free  and  com- 
mon focage. — An  old  rental  calls  cornage,  m-wtgcldt, 
q.  d.  neat-gsH.  Lord  Coke  fays,  in  old  books  it  is 
called  horn^eld. 

CORNARISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Theodore  Cornhert,  an  enthufiaftic  fecrctary 
of  the  ftates  of  Holland.  He  wrote  at  the  fame  time 
.againil  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts.  He 
maintained  that  every  religious  communion  needed  re- 
formation ;  but  he  added,  that  no  perfon  had  a  right 
to  engage  in  accomplilhing  it,  without  a  miffion  fup- 
ported  by  miracles.  He  was  alfo  of  opinion,  that  a  per- 
fon might  be  a  good  Chriftian  without  being  a  mem- 
ber of  any  vifible  ciiurch. 

COJlNARIUS,  or  Haguenbot,  (John),  a  celebra- 
ted German  phyfician,  born  at  Zwickow  in  Saxony. 
His  preceptor  made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguen- 
bot  to  that  of  Cornarius,  under  whicii  he  is  niofl 
known.  At  20  years  of  age  he  taught  grammar,  and 
explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  orators  to 
his  f:holars  ;  and  at  23  was  licentiate  in  medicine. 
He  found  fault  with  mo/l  of  the  remedies  provided 
by  tlie  apothecaries;  and  obferving,  that  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  phyficians  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Aviccnna,  R  ifis,  ajtd  the  other  Arabian 
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phyficians,  he  carefully  fought  fbr  the  writings  of  the 
beft  phyficians  of  Greece,  and  employed  about  15  years 
in  ira:iilating  them  into  Latin,  tlpctially  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  Aetius,  Eginetcs,  and  a  part  of  tliofe 
of  Galen.  IMtanwhile  he  praclifcd  phyiic  with  repu- 
tation at  Zwickow,  Francfort,  Maipurg,  Nordhauicii, 
and  Gena,  Vvhere  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1558, 
aged  58.  He  alfo  wrote  fome  medicinal  treatifes ; 
publillied  editions  of  fome  poems  of  the  ancients  on 
medicine  and  botany  ;  and  tranliated  fome  of  the  works 
of  the  fathers,  particularly  thofe  of  Cafil,  and  a  p::rt 
of  thofe  of  Epiphanius. 

CORN  ARC  (Lewis),  a  Venciian  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, memorable  for  having  lived  healthful  and  active 
to  above  100  years  of  age  by  a  rigid  courfc  of  tempe- 
rance. By  the  ill  conduft  of  fome  of  his  relations  he 
was  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a  noble  Venetian  ;  and 
feeing  himfclf  excluded  from  all  employments  mider 
the  republic,  he  fettled  at  Padua.  In  his  youth  he 
was  of  a  W"eak  conftitution  ;  and  by  irregular  •  indul- 
gence reduced  himfelf,  at  about  40  years  of  age,  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  under  a  complication  of  dif- 
orders  ;  at  which  extremity  he  was  told  that  he  had 
no  other  chance  for  his  life,  but  by  becoming  fober 
and  temperate.  Being  wife  enough  to  adopt  this 
wliolefome  council,  he  reduced  himfelf  to  a  regimen 
of  vhich  there  are  very  few  examples.  Ke  allowed 
himfelf  no  more  than  12  ounces  of  food  and  14  ounces 
of  liquor  each  day  ;  which  became  fo  habitual  to  him, 
that  when  he  was  above  70  years  of  age,  the  experi- 
ment of  adding  two  ounces  to  each  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  At 
83,  he  wrote  a  treatife  which  has  been  tranliated  in- 
to Englifli,  and  often  printed,  intitlcd,  Sure  and  cer- 
tain Methods  of  attaining  a  Loi.g  and  HcaUhjuJ  Life ; 
in  which  he  relates  his  own  flory,  and  extols  temper- 
ance to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm.  At  length,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  became  fuflicient  for  a  meal,  and  fometimes 
for  two,  until  he  died  with  much  eafe  and  compofure 
in  1566.  The  writer  of  the  Speftator,  n°  195.  con- 
firms the  fatT:  from  the  authority  of  the  Venciian  am- 
baflador  at  that  time,  who  was  a  defcendaut  of  the 
Cornaro  family. 

CORNAVII  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Britain,  be- 
ginning in  the  very  heart  of  the  ifland,  and  extending 
to  Chcfter.  Now  Warwick,  JVorccfter,  Salop,  Stafford 
fhires,  ani  ClieJJ^irc  (Camden). 

CORNEA  TUNICA,  in  anatomy,  the  fecond  coat  of 
the  eye  ;  fo  called  from  its  fubflance  refembling  the  horn 
of  a  lantern,  in  Latin  wv/.v.  See  Anatomy,  n°  142. 

CORNEILLE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  the  .year  1606.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  for  fome  little  time  ; 
but  formed  w  ith  a  genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  pro- 
feffion,  and  having  no  turn  for  bufinefs,  he  foon  de- 
ferted  it.  An  affair  of  gallantry  occafioned  his  wri- 
ting his  firll  piece,  miit^ci.  Mc/ite ;  whicli  had  prodi- 
gious fuccefs.  Encouraged  by  the  applaufe  of  the 
public,  he  wrote  the  Cid,  and  the  other  tragedies  that 
Iiave  immortalized  his  name.  In  his  dramatic  works 
he  difcovcrs  a  majclly,  a  ftrength  and  cleva'ion  of  ge. 
nius,  fcarce  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  French 
poets ;  and,  like  the  immortal  Shakcfpeare,  feems 
better  acquainted  with  nature  than  with  the  rules  of 
critics.     Corneille  was  received  into  the  French  aca- 
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Corneille  demy  in  1647,  anJ  died  dcaa  of  that  academy  in  1684, 

1         aged    73.     i3clidcs  liis   dramatic  pieces,  lie  wrote  a 

Cornelia,  [ranQanou,    in  French   verfc,  of  the  "   Imitation  of 

*      ^       '  Jefus  Chrift,"  &c.      fhe  bell  edition  of  his  works  is 

that  of  1682,  in  4  vols  lanio. 

Corneille  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  wasa 
member  of  tlie  Kreuch  academy  and  of  that  of  infcrip- 
tions.  He  difcovcred  in  his  yoiuh  a  great  inclination 
to  poetry  ;  and  at  length  piiL>lilhcd  fcveral  diamatic 
pieces  in  5  vols  12 mo,  tome  of  which  were  applauded 
by  the  public,  and  avTccd  with  fuccefs.  He  alio  wrote, 
I.  A  tranllationof  Ovid's  Metaraorphofes,  and  of  fome 
of  Ovid's  EpilUes  ;  2.  Remarks  on  Vauglas ;  3.  A 
Didionary  of  Arts,  2  vols  folio  ;  and,  4.  An  uni- 
verfal,  geographical,  andhilcorical  Didlionary,  in  a  vols 
folio. 

Corneille  (Michael),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1642  ;  and  was  inllru6ted  by 
his  father,  who  was  himftlf  a  painter  of  great  merit. 
Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young  Corneille 
obtained  a  penfion  from  Louis  XIV. ;  and  was  fcnt  to 
Rome,  where  that  prince  had  founded  a  fchool  for 
jonng  artifts  of  genius.  Having  ftuJied  there  fome 
time,  he  gave  up  his  peniion,  and  applied  to  the  an- 
tique with  great  care.  He  is  faid  to  have  equalled 
Carache  in  drawing,  but  in  colouring  he  was  deficient. 
Upon  his  return  from  Rome,  he  was  chofcn  profclfor 
in  the  academy  of  Paris  ;  and  was  employed  by  the 
above  prince  in  all  the  great  works  he  was  carrying  on 
at  Verfailles  and  Trianon,  where  are  ilill  to  be  feeu 
fome  noble  efforts  of  his  genius. 

CORNEL-TREE,  in  botany.  Sec  Cornus. 
CORNELIA,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was 
the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  She  was 
courted  by  a  king,  but  llie  preferred  being  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  monarch.  Her  vir- 
tues have  been  defervedly  commended,  as  well  as  the 
wholefonie  principles  (he  inculcated  in  her  two  fons. 
When  a  Campanian  lady  made  once  a  fliow  of  her 
jewels  at  Cornelia's  houfe,  and  entreated  her  to  favour 
her  with  a  fight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her 
two  fons,  faying,  "  Thefe  are  the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  boaft." 

Cornelia  Lex,  de  civitate,  was  enaftcd,  in  the  year 
ef  Rome  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the 
Sulpician  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of  the 
eight  newly  elecTied  tribes  fhould  be  divided  among  the 
35  ancient  tribes.— Another,  dc  judiciis,  in  673,  by  the 
fame.  It  ordained,  that  the  praetor  flunild  always  ob- 
fervc  the  fame  invariable  method  in  judicijj  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  procefs  fhould  not  depend  upon  his 
will. — Another,  de  fmupti'ms,  by  the  fame.  It  lijiiiied 
theexpences  which  generally  attendedlunerals. — Ano- 
ther,  de  reltotone,  by  the  fame,  in  677.  It  reflorcd  to 
the  college  of  prielts  the  privilege  of  choofing  the 
priefhs,  whicli  by  the  Domician  law  had  been  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. — Another,  </c  mrimcipiis,  by 
the  fame  ;  which  revoked  all  the  privileges  which  had 
been  fome  time  before  granted  to  the  fcveral  towns 
that  had  aintled  Marius  and  Ciuna  in  tiie  civil  wars. — 
Another,  di  mafriflratibits,  'oy  the  fame  ;  which  gave 
the  pov/cr  of  bearing  honours,  and  being  promoted  be- 
for«  the  legal  agi,  to  thofe  who  had  followed  the  in- 
tsrell  of  Sylla  ;  while  the  fons  and  partizans  of  his 


enemies,  who  had  been  profcribed,  were  deprived  of 

the  privilege  of  Handing  for  any  olhce  in  the  f.atc. 

Another,  de  nuigijirutibus,  by  the  fiiuc,  in  67^;.  It 
ordained,  that  no  perfon  lhou:d  exercife  the  fame  oiHcc 
within  ten  years dillancc,  or  be  iuvcltcd  with  two  dif- 
ferent magiftracies  in  one  year. — Another,  </<f  »aj^/- 
Jlratiiii/s,  by  the  finie,  in673.  It  diveflcd  the  tribuiies 
of  the  privilege  of  making  laws,  inicrfering,  holding 
aflemb!ies,snd  receiving  appeals.  All  fuch.ashad  been 
tribunes  were  incapable  of  holding  any  other  ofHcc  in 
tlte  ftatc  by  that  law. — Anoth.er,  ds  v.ajcp.ati,  by  tJie 
fame  in  670.  It  made  it  trci^fon  to  lend  an  anny  out 
of  a  province,  or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders,  to 
influence  the  foldiers  to  fpare  or  ranfora  a  captive  Ge- 
neral of  the  enemy,  lopaidon  the  leaders  of  robbcis 
or  pirates,  or  for  the  abfence  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a 
foreign  court  without  previous  leave.   The  punilhnicnt 

was  acjttii  &  ignis  ii:tcrdiiiio Another  by  the  fjme.    It 

gave  the  power  to  a  man  accufcd  of  murder,  cither  by 
poifon,  weapons,  or  falfe  accufations,  and  the  letting 
lire  to  buildings,  to  choofe  whether  the  ji.jy  that  tried 
him  fhould  give  their  verdift  f/ara  or pala;//,  viva  vict- 
or by  ballot.  Another  by  the  fame;  which  made  it 
aqu.c  ir  ignis  interdifiio  to  ftich  as  «ere  guilty  of  forge- 
ry, concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  corruption,  fajfc 
accufations,  and  the  debafing  or  counterfeiting  of  the 
public  coin.  All  fuch  as  were  accelfary  to  this  oflxnce 
were  deemed  as  guilty  as  the  offender  — Another,  de 
pecHiiiis  repetundis  ;  by  which  a  man  convifted  of  pecu- 
lation or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  condemned  to 
fuffer  the  atju^  &  ignis  interdiclic. — Another  by  the 
fame  ;  which  gave  the  power  to  fuch  as  were  fent  into 
the  provinces  with  any  government,  of  retaining  their 
command  and  appointment  without  a  renewal  of  it  by 
the  fenate,  as  was  before  obfcrved. — Another  by  the 
fame;  which  ordained,  that  the  lands  of  profcribed 
perfons  lliould  be  common,  efpccially  thofc  about  Vo- 
laterrse  and  Fefulse  in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided 
among  his  foldiers. — Another  by  C.  Cornelius  tribune 
of  the  people,  in  6S6.  It  ordained,  that  no  perfoii 
fliould  be  exempted  from  any  law  accoi'ding  to  the  ge- 
neral cuftom,  unlefs  200  fenators  were  prefent  in  the 
fenate  ;  and  no  perfon  thus  exempted  could  hinder 
the  bill  of   his  exemption   froin  being  carried  to  the 

people  for  their  concurrence Another  by  Naffica,  in 

5S2,  to  make  war  againfl  Perfeus,  fon  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give  proper  fatisfaftion  to 
the  Roman  people. 

CORNELIAN.     See  Carnelian. 

CORNER,  in  a  general  fcnfe,  the  fame  with 
Angle. 

CORNET,  in  the  military  art  of  tlie  ancients,  an 
inflrument  much  in  the  nature  of  a  trumpet  ;  which 
when  it  only  founded,  the  enfigns  were  to  march  alone 
without  the  fjldiers  ;  whereas,  when  the  trumpet  only 
founded,  the  foldierswere  to  move  uithont  the  eii(igns. 
The  cornets  and  buccinae  founded  the  charge  and  re- 
treat ;  and  the  cornets  and  trumpets  founded  during 
the  courfe  of  the  battle.     See  Plate  CL. 

Cornet,  in  modern  military  occononiy,  denotes  an 
officer  in  the  cavarly  who  bears  the  enllgn  or  colours 
of  a  troop. 

The  cornet  is  the  third  officer  in  the  company,  and 

commands  in  the  abfence  of  the  captain  and  Itut'enant. 
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Corneu*    He  takes  his  litle  from  his  enfign,  which  is  fqiiare  ; 

I         and  is  Tupjiolcd  to  be  calleJ  by  that  name  from  coniu, 

Corauco-  becaiife  p'aced  on  the  wings,  which  form  a  kind  of 

P'*; points  or  horns  of  iiic  army. — Others  derive  the  name 

'  ^  '  from  coronet;  alleging,  that  it  was  the  ancient  curtum 
for  thefe  oificers  to  wear  coronets  or  garlands  on  their 
heads. 

CORNEUS,  the  name  by  which  Linnxus  calls  a 
kind  of  tin-ore,  found  in  black  cohmuis,  w  iih  irregular 
lides,  a;id  terminating  in  pril'ms. 

CORNICHK,  Cornish,  or  Corn  ICE,  in  architec- 
ture^ the  iippermoll  member  of  the  entablature  of  a 
column  as  that  which  crowns  the  order.  See  Archi- 
tecture, Chap.  1.  and  the  Plates, 

Cor  NIC  HE,  is  aifo  uled,  in  general,  for  all  little 
projeclures  in  niafonry  or  joinery,  even  where  there 
arc  no  columns,  as  the  cornichc  of  a  chimney,  beau- 
fet,  &c. 

CoRMLHF.-R'mg,  a  piece  of  ordna:iee,  is  that  next 
from  the  mazzlc-ring,  backward. 

CORNICULARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  oificer  in 
the  Roman  army,  whofe  bufmefs  was  to  aid  and  ailiil 
the  military  tribune  iu  quality  of  a  lieutenant. 

The  cornkiihii-ii  went  the  rounds  in  lieu  oi  the  tri- 
bune, vilited  the  watch,  and  were  nearly  what  the  aids 
major  are  in  the  French  army. 

The  denomination  coniicuiarius  was  given  them  from 
a  little  horu,  called  comknium,  which  they  ufed  in 
givini,  orders  to  the  foldicrs  :  though  Salmafiui  de- 
rives it  from  cornkulum,  the  crdft  of  an  head-piece ;  it 
being  an  oufervation  of  Pliny,  that  they  wore  iron  or 
brafs  horns  on  their  helmets  ;  and  that  thefe  were 
called  coDsicula. 

In  the  Notit'ui  hnperil  we  find  a  kind  of  fecretary  or 
regiHer  of  the  fame  name.  His  bnfuiefs  was  to  attend 
the  judge,  and  enter  dow  n  his  fei-.tcnces  and  decifions. 
The  critics  derive  the  word,  in  this  fcnfe,  from  tc;-- 
vkiiiir,)!,  a  little  horn  to  put  iiik  in. 

CORNiCULUM  (anc.  g-og.),  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  10  the  caft  of  CruUumcrium,  towards  the  Anio. 
It  uas  burnt  down  by  Tarquiii  ;  hut  reftored  again, 
after  the  expulfion  of  ihc  kings,  (Florus).  Kow  in 
ruins,  called  il  Mont;  Cii.nuyo,    (lioUfenius). 

CORNISH  DIAMOND,  a  name  given  by  many  peo- 
ple to  the  cryfials  found  in  digging  the  mines  of  tin  in 
Cornwal.     See  Cornwal,  p.  462.  col.  2. 

CORNIX,  iu  ornitliology,  the  trivi.il  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  Coitvus. 

CORNU.     Sec  Horn. 

Conxu  Jmnioii'is,  in  natu.ral  hiilory,  fofTile  fliells, 
called  alfo  p;rpe/!t-ft(j!i€s,  ov Juake-jlo/ses. 

They  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from  the  breadth  of  a 
fixpence,  to  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  fomc 
of  them  rounded,  others  greatly  comprefled,  and 
lodged  in  difFerent  fhrata  of  Hones  and  chys  ;  fome  a- 
gain  are  fnioolh,  and  others  ridged  in  diiferent  man- 
ners, their  flrise  and  ridges  beinr;  either  ilraight,  irre- 
gularly crooked,  or  undulated.     See  Ss^KK-^tor.e. 

C'jRW  Ccrvi.     See  Hartshorn. 

CORNUCOPIA,  among  the  ancient  poets,  a  horn 
out  of  which  proceeded  plenty  of  all  things ;  by  a  par- 
ticular privilege  which  Jupiter  granted  his  nurfe,  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  tlie  goat  Amalihea.  The  fable  is  thus 
interrupted  :  That  in  Lybia  there  is  a  little  territory 
fliapcd  not  unlike  a  bullock's  horn,  exceeding  fertile, 


given  by  king  Ammon  to   his   daughter  Amalthea,  Comuco- 
whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been  Jup'ter's  nurfe. 

In  architcfturc  and  fculpture,  the  cornucopia,  or 
horn  of  plenty,  is  rcprefented  under  the  ligure  of  a 
large  horn,  out  of  which  ill'ue  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  On 
medals,  F.  joubert  oLfcrves,  the  cornucopia  is  given 
to  all  deities. 

cornucopia:,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  or- 
der, Gniniiiia.  The  involucrum  is  moiiophyllous,  lun- 
nellliapcd,  crenaied,  and  multiflorous  ;  the  calyx  bi- 
valved  ;   corolla  cne  valved. 

CORNUS, Cornel-tree,  Cornelian  cherrv, 
or  Dog-wood  :  A  genus  of  the  nionogynia  order, 
belonging  to  ihe  tctrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  njtural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
Stciiatte.  The  involucrum  is  mofl  frequtnily  ittra- 
pliyllons  ;  the  petals  above  the  receptacle  of  the  liuit 
tour  ;   the  fruit  itftlf  a  bilocular  kernel. 

Specks.  Of  this  genus  there  are  rive  fpecies  ;  the 
moll  remai-kable  are  the  following,  i.  1  he  mas,  or 
cornelian  cherry-tree,  hath  sn  upright  tree-llem,rifing 
20  feet  high,  branching,  and  formiiig  a  large  head, 
garnilhcd  with  oblcng  leaves,  and  fmall  ijn:bc!s  of 
yellowifli-green  riowtrs  at  the  (ides  ar.d  ends  of  the 
branches,  appearing  early  in  the  fpring,  and  fucceed- 
ed  by  fmall,  red,  cherry-like,  eatable,  acid,  fruit. 
2.  The  fanguinca,  bloody-iwig,  or  common  dog- 
wood :  hath  an  upright  iret-llem,  branching  10  or  12 
feet  high,  having  blood-red  flioots,  garniflied  with  ob- 
long pointed  nervous  leaves  two  inches  long  ;  and  all 
the  branches  terminated  by  umbellate  white  flowers 
fucceeded  by  black  berries :  of  this  there  is  a  kind  with 
variegated  le.avcs.  3.  The  flcrida,  or  Virginian  dog- 
wood, hath  a  trcc-ficm  branching  12  or  15  fett  high, 
and  fine  red  Ihoois  garnilhed  with  large  hearl-lhapcd 
leaves  ;  and  the  branches  terminated  by  umbellate 
w  hitc  fiowers,  having  a  large  involucrum  lucceeded  by 
dark  red  berries.  Of  tliis  fpecies  there  are  fcvcral  va- 
rieties, chiefly  difiinguifried  by  the  colour  of  their 
berries,  vvhich  are  red,  white,  or  blue. 

Culture.  All!  the  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  ought  to  be  fovvn  in  autumn,  otberwile 
they  will  lie  a  year  in  the  ground.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  fliould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather, 
and  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  following  autumn 
they  may  be  tranfpkntcd  into  the  nurfery  ;  and  having 
remained  there  two  or  three  years,  they  niay  then  be 
removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fuckers,  of  which  they 
produce  great  plenty,  or  by  laying  down  the  young 
branches. 

CORNUTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angiofper- 
mia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  or- 
der, Perfctuitc^.  The  calyx  is  quinquedeniated  ;  the 
ftamii'.a  larger  than  the  corolla  ;  the  ftyie  very  long; 
the  berry  monofpermous.  There  is  but  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  pyramidata,  with  a  blue  pyramidal  flower, 
and  hoary  leaves.  It  grov.'s  plentifully  in  ieveral  of 
the  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies,  alfo  at  Campeacby, 
and  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  10 
or  12  feet,  with  rude  branches,  the  leaves  being  placed 
oppofite.     The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  at  the 
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Gornwal.  end  of  the  branches,  and  aic  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 

^ — >/ '  They   ufually  appear  in  autuinn,  and  will  fomctimes 

remain  in  beauty  lor  two  months  or  more.  It  is  pro- 
pagated either  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and  makes  a  line 
appearance  in  the  llove  ;  but  is  too  tender  to  bear 
the  open  air  in  this  country. 

COR.NWAL,  the  moll  wedcrly  county  of  England, 
bounded  by  the  Englilh  channel  on  the  fouth,  St 
George's  channel  on  the  well,  the  Briftol  channel  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  call  by  the  river  Taniar,  which 
feparates  it  from  Devonlhire.  Its  name  is  fuppoi'cd  by 
fome  to  be  compounded  of  c«);.',  fignifying  "  a  rock" 
in  the  Britifli  language,  and  Cauls,  or  IVauln,  the 
name  the  Saxons  gave  to  the  Britons.  Others,  how- 
ever, think  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  coniu,  or  the 
Britifli  kern,  "a.  horn  ;"  on  account  of  its  running  out 
into  the  fea  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horn.  Hither 
the  ancient  Britons  (as  well  as  in  Wales)  retired  on 
the  intrufionof  the  Saxons,  where  they  oppofcd  thiir 
further  conquefls.  In  this  part  of  the  illand  they 
formed  a  kingdom  that  cxiftcd  for  many  years  after, 
under  different  princes,  amongfl  whom  were  Ambro- 
fius  Aureiius,  and  the  julHy  celebrated  Arthur;  nor 
were  they  fubdued  till  the  middle  the  7th  century, 
from  whicli  time  Cornwal  was  confidcrcd  as  fubjcd: 
to  the  We/l  Saxon  king*:,  who  begun  their  foveieign- 
ty  in  519,  and  continued  it  till  S2S,  under  18  tove- 
rcigns,  the  laft  of  whom  was  the  great  Egbert,  who 
fubdued  all  the  others  ;  atid  by  uniting  them,  formed 
the  kingdom  of  England,  when  this  country  ^vas  in- 
cluded in  the  county  of  Devon,  then  the  9th  divilion; 
and  that  accounts  for  Alfred's  not  mentioning  Corn- 
wal, which  on  forming  the  circuits  after  the  i'^ornian 
conqucfl,  is  included  in  the  wellern  circuit.  In  1537, 
Edward  III.  eredled  it  into  a  dukedom,  and  invefttd 
with  II  Edward  the  B/ack  Pr/i'.ci.  But  this,  according 
to  the  exprefs  w'ords  of  the  grant,  is  limited  to  the 
firfl-born  fon  and  heir,  on  which  account  Richard  II. 
was  created  duke  of  Cornwal  by  charter.  So  was 
Henry  V.  by  his  father  Henry  IV.  Henry  IV.  de- 
livered the  duchy  to  his  fon  prince  Edward,  and  Ed- 
ward IV.  created  his  fon  Edward  V.  duke  of  Cornwal, 
as  did  Henry  VII.  his  fon,  afterwards  Henry  ^'IJI. 
upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur.  James  I. 
created  his  fon  Henry  duke  of  Cornwal,  which  title 
on  his  deceafe  came  to  his  brother  Charles.  The  el- 
deft  ibns  of  fucceeding  kings  have  enjoyed  this  title  bv 
inheritance.  Thefe  not  only  appoint  the  flierifF,  but  all 
writs,  deeds,  &c.  are  in  their  name,  and  not  in  the 
king's  ;  and  they  have  alfo  peculiar  royalties  and  pre- 
rogative diftinft  from  the  crown,  for  which  they  ap- 
point the  ofFicers.  This  county  is  80  miles  long,  40 
broad,  and  250  in  circumference  ;  containing  960,000 
acres,  and  126,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into 
9  hundreds  ;  has  27  marker  towns,!'/::.  Launceflon, 
Truro,  Falmouth,  Helfton,  Saltafh,  Bodmyn,  St  Ives, 
Tregony,  Camelford,  Fowey,  St  Germains,  Penryn, 
Callington,  St  Auftle,  Eaft  Looe,  Padilow,  St  Co- 
lomb,  Penfance,  Grampound,  Leflcard,  Leftwithlel,  St 
Mawes,  St  Michael,  Newport,  Market  jew,  Stratton, 
and  Redruth  ;  1230  villages,  161  parimes,  89  vica- 
rages, provides  640  men  to  the  militia,  and  pays  8  parts 
of  the  land-tax.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Tamer,  Fale, 
Cober,  Looe,  Camel,  Fowe,  Haile,  Lemara,  Kenfe, 


and  Aire.     Its  princip.al  capes  or  head  lands  arc    the    Comwjl. 

Land's-end,  the  Lizard,  Cape  Cornwal,   Dtadman's-  " 

head,  Rame-hcad,  &c.  and  a  chiller  of  iijands,  145  iu 
nuinbtr,  called  the  Scil/y  Ijlcs,  fuppofcd  formerly  to 
have  been  joined  to  the  main  land,  (hough  now  50 
mile's  diflant  ;  abounding  witli  aniiijuitics,  paniculaily 
druidical. 

As  Cornwal  is  furrounded  by  the  fea  on  all  lidcs 
except  ihe  ealf,  its  climate  is  iomeuhat  difi'crcni  ijoin 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  Britain.  The  rcafons  of 
this  ditference  will  be  caliiy  unJerflood  from  wh.it  is 
obfcrvcd  concerning  the  climate  of  /in^eiica.  The 
fummers  in  Cornwal  are  Icfs  hot,  and  the  winfcrs  Icfs 
cold  than  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  the  fpring 
and  harvell  are  obfervcd  to  be  n;orc  backward.  High 
and  bidden  winds  are  alfo  more  con:mou  in  this  than 
in  other  counties  of  Enghmd.  The  couniy  is  rocky 
and  niountainous  ;  but  the  niountair.s  are  rich  in  me- 
tals, efpecially  tin  and  copper.  The  valleys  arc  very 
pleafant  and  fertile,  yiehling  great  plenty  h<>th  of  torn 
and  pallure.  The  lands  near  the  fea-coall  arc  ma- 
nured and  fertilized  with  fea-wced,  and  akind  of  land 
formed  by  the  panicles  of  broken  Ihells  as  ilicy  arc 
dalhed  againll  each  other  by  tlie  fea.  Cattle  of  all 
forts  are  fmaller  here  than  in  the  other  counties  of 
England  ;  and  the  wool  of  the  Iheep,  which  arc  nioftly 
without  horns,  is  very  fine,  and  iht  flelh,  both  of  rhtni 
and  of  the  black  cattle,  extremely  delicate.  The  coun- 
ty is  well  fupplied  v/ith  tilh  frcm  the  fea  and  the  many 
rivers  with  which  it  is  watered.  The  moll  noted  of 
the  fea-tifh  is  the  pilchard;  of  which  prodigious ijuan- 
titiesare  caught  from  July  to  November,  and  export- 
ed to  different  parts,  efpecially  to  Spain.  It  is  faid  that 
a  million  have  been  fometimes  taken  at  a  rtngle  drancjit. 
The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  flrength  ar^d'ac- 
tivity ,  as  well  astheir  dexterity  in  v.reftling,  in  which 
cxercife  the  Cornilh  hug  is  highly  extolled. 

This  county  abounds  in  mines  of  different  metals 
and  femimctals;  but  the  principal  produce  is  tin. 
The  Phenicians  early  vilited  thefe  coal's  lor  this  ar- 
ticle, (bme  think  400  or  450  years  before  Chrift  ;  and 
the  mines  continued  to  be  wrought  with  various  fuc- 
cefs  at  different  periods.  In  the  time  of  king  John 
they  appear  to  have  yielded  no  great  eniolnmeni  ;  the 
right  of  working  them  being  wholly  in  the  king  as 
earl  of  Cornwal,  and  the  mines  farmed  by  the  Jews 
for  100  marks;  and  according  to  this  proportion  the 
loth  of  it,  L.6.  iqs.  4d.  is  at  this  day  paid  by  the 
crown  to  the  bifliop  of  Exeter  In  ihe  time  of  Rich- 
ard king  of  the  Pi-omans  and  earl  of  Cornwal,  the  tin- 
mines  were  inimcnfely  rich,  ilie  Jews  being  farmed  out 
to  him  by  his  brother  Henry  III.  what  intereil  they 
had  was  at  his  difpofal.  The  Spanifli  tin-mines  being 
flopped  by  the  Moors,  and  none  difcovercd  in  Ger- 
many, the  Malabar  coall,  or  the  Spanilh  Well  Indies, 
Cornwal  and  its  earls  had  all  the  trade  of  Europe  for 
it.  The  Jew  s  being  banifhed  the  kingdom,  18  Edw.  I. 
they  were  again  negleftcd  till  the  gentlemen  of  Black- 
more,  lords  of  feven  tithings  bell  llored  at  that  time 
with  tin,  obtained  of  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwal,  fon  of 
Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  a  charter  under  his  own 
feal,  with  inore  explicit  grants!  of  privileges,  courts, 
pleas,  parliaments,  and  the  toll-tin  or  ^Mh  of  all  the 
tin  raifed.     At  this  time  too  the  right  of  bounding  or 
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Coruwal.  dividing  tin-grounds  into  feparate  partitions  for  tlie 
^—^—'  encouragement  of  fearcliing  tor  it  I'eems  to  have  been 
firft  appointed,  or  at  lead  adjulkJ.  This  charter  was 
confinneJ  33  Edward  I.  and  tlie  Cornilh  feparate  J 
from  tlie  Devoiilhire  tinners.  Their  laws,  particular- 
ly recited  in  Plowden's  Commentaries,  p.  237,  were 
further  explained,  50  Edw.  III.  coniirmed  and  en- 
larged by  parliament,  8  Rich.  II.  3  Ed.  IV.  i  Ed.  VI. 
I  and  2  P.  and  M.  and  2  Eliz.  and  the  whole  fo- 
ciety  divided  into  four  parts  under  one  general  vi'arden, 
todojufticein  law  and  equity,  from  whole  fentence 
lies  an^ppeal  to  tlie  duke  of  Coruwal  in  council,  or 
for  want  of  a  duke  of  Cornwall  to  the  crown.  The 
lord-warden  appoints  a  vice-warden  to  determine  all 
ftannary  difpatcs  every  month: he  alfo  conlUtutes  four 
ftcwards,  one  for  each  of  the  precincts  before  men- 
tioned, who  hold  their  courts  every  three  weeks,  and 
decide  by  juries  of  fix  perfons,  with  an  appeal  refcrved 
to  the  vice- warden,  lord  warden,  and  lord  of  the  prince's 
council.  In  diiHcult  cafes  the  lord-warden,  by  corn- 
million,  ilTucs  his  precept  to  the  four  principal  towns 
of  tlie  ftannary  diftriiSts,  who  each  choofe  fix  members, 
and  thcfc  twenty-four  flannators  conlUtute  the  parlia- 
ment of  tinners.  Each  ftannator  choofes  an  affiftant, 
making  a  kind  of  ftanding  council  in  a  different  a- 
partmcnt  to  give  info;-mation  to  the  prince.  What- 
ever is  cnafted  by  the  body  of  tinners  mufl  be  figned 
by  the  flannators,  the  lord-warden,  or  his  deputy,  and 
by  the  duke  or  the  king,  and  thenceforward  has  with 
regard  to  tin  affairs  all  the  authority  of  an  aft  of  the 
whole  legilktnre.  Five  towns  are  appointed  in  the 
moft  convenient  parts  of  the  country  for  the  tinners  to 
bring  their  tin  to  every  quarter  of  a  year.  Thefe  are 
Leikard,  Leftwithiel,  Truro,  Helilon,  and  Penfance, 
the  lafl  added  by  Charles  II.  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  wellern  tinners.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  were  but  two  coinages,  at  Midfummer  and  Mi- 
chaelmas :  two  more  at  Chriftmas  and  Lady-day  were 
added,  for  which  the  tinners  pay  an  acknowledgement 
called  Poft  gro.iti,  or  4  d,  for  every  hundred  of  white 
tin  then  coined.  The  oiRcers  appointed  by  the  duke 
allay  it;  and  if  well  purified  ftamp  it  by  a  hammer 
with  the  duchy  feal,  the  arms  of  Richard  earl  of  Corn- 
wal,  a  lion  rampant  G.  crowned  O.  within  a  bordure 
of  bezants  S.  ;  and  this  is  a  permiffion  to  the  coiner  to 
fell,  and  is  called  coining  the  tin.  Every  hundred  of 
white  tin  fo  coined  pays  to  the  duke  4s.  The  tin  of 
the  whole  county,  which,  in  Carew's  time,  in  the  laft 
century,  amounted  to  30  or  40,000!.  yearly,  has  for 
24  years  lafl  paft  amounted  one  year  with  another 
to  L.  180,000  or  190,000  flerling.  Of  this  the  duke  of 
Cornwal  receives  for  his  4s.  duty  on  every  hundred  of 
■white  tin  above  L.  10,000  yearly  :  the  bounders  or  pro- 
prietors of  the  foil  about  ith  at  a  medium  clear,  or 
about  L.  :;o,ooo  yearly  ;  the  remainder  goes  to  the 
adventures  in  the  mine,  who  are  at  all  the  charge  of 
working.  Tin  is  found  collected  and  fixed  in  lodes 
and  floors,  or  in  grains  and  bunches  in  the  natural 
rock,  or  loofe  and  detached  in  (ina;le  feparate  flones 
cnWtA  J})Oi^i's  m  ftreams ,  or  in  a  continued  courfeof  fuch 
ftones  called  the  bauheyloY  living  Jlrcam,  or  in  an'are- 
naccous  pulverized  flate.  It  is  moft  eafily  difcovered 
by  traciiujthc  lodes  by  thefcattered  fragments  of  them 
called y7;(i'A-/,  bv  leave  of  the  lord  of  the  foil  or  the 
•ounder.     The  tin  being  divided  among  the  lords  and 
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adventurers,  is  flamped  and  worked  at  the  mill;  and  Cornwal. 
being  thus  dreffed  is  carried  luider  the  ran^e  of  black  '"' — -'~~ 
tifi  to  the  meltnig-houfe,  wlicre  it  is  melted  by  M  dill 
pit-coal,  and  pouicd  into  blocks  of  jiolb.  weight,  and 
carried  to  the  coinage  town.  Mundic,  a  fcarce  metal 
or  mineral  ore,  of  a  wiiite,  braffy,  or  brown  colour,  is 
found  in  large  quantities,  intermixed  with  tin,  copper, 
and  lead,  and  fomeiimes  by  itlclf.  Iron  ore  is  Ibund 
in  Cornwal,  but  the  working  it  does  not  anfwer. 
There  is  no  richer  copper,  nor  a  greater  variety  any 
where  than  in  this  county.  Silver,  if  really  found 
here  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.  has  been  rare- 
ly found  fuice,  nor  do  the  lead-mines  anfv.cr.  Very- 
late  difcoverics  have  proved  that  Cornwiil  has  more 
gold  than  was  formerly  imagined.  What  is  called  the 
Cornijh  didi/ioiidis  a  figured  cry  Hal  generally  hexagonal 
and  pyramidical,  or  columnar,  or  both,  of  a  fine  clear 
W'ater,  and  of  all  the  baftard  diamonds  in  Britain 
efleemed  the  beft,  and  Ibme  of  diiferent  colours,  black, 
yellow,  &c.  The  clearer  thefe  are,  the  better  they  will 
bear  engraving  for  feals. 

In  privileges  and  language  Cornwal  feems  to  be 
another  kingdom.  By  21  Elizabeth  it  was  ordered 
that  all  duty  on  Cornilh  cloth  exported  fhould  be  re- 
mitted to  every  Englilhnian  within  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wal. This  was  firft  granted  by  the  black  prince, 
in  confideration  of  their  psying  4s.  for  the  coinage  of 
every  hundred  of  tin:  whereas  Devonfliire  pays  no 
more  than  8d.  They  have  alfo  by  grant  from  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwal,  confirmed  45  Henry  HI.  freedom  to 
take  fand  out  of  the  fea  and  carry  it  through  the 
country  for  manure-;  whereupon  in  the  following 
reign,  on  an  inquifition  made,  we  find  a  complaint 
that  Saltafli  had  lately  taken  12s.  yearly  for  each 
barge  that  carried  fand  up  the  Tamar ;  whereas 
nothing  ought  to  be  demanded.  They  ftill  continue 
this  ancient  method  of  improving  their  land,  carrying 
it  ten  miles  up  into  the  country,  and  trreat  part  of 
the  way  on  horfes  backs.  Mr  Ray  fuppofes  the  vir- 
tue of  this  fand  depends  chiefly  on  the  fait  mixed 
with  if,  which  is  fo  copious  that  in  many  places  fait 
is  boiled  up  out  of  a  lixivium  made  of  the  fea  fand  ; 
and  the  rcafon  why  fand  when  it  has  lain  long  in  the 
fun  and  wind  proves  lefs  enriching  and  ufeful  is,  that 
the  dews  and  rain  evaporate  great  part  of  its  fait. 
They  had  likewife  a  privilege  of  trading  to  all  part* 
of  the  world,  granted  them  by  Charles  I.  in  recom- 
pence  of  their  loyalty. 

The  number  of  boroughs  in  this  fniall  county  was 
furprifmgly  increafed  by  Edward  VI.  who  added  ft ven 
to  the  original  fix,  Mary  two,  Elizabeth  fix,  making 
in  all  21,  fending  40  members  befides  the  county  two. 
Eight  of  thefe  boroughs  had  an  immediate  or  re- 
mote conneftion  with  thedcmefne  lands  of  the  duchy; 
the  reft  belonged  to  religious  houfes,  or  poW'crful  fa- 
milies, or  were  old  boroughs,  which  had  legal  immu- 
nities  granted  to  them  by  their  princes  or  lords. 

The  Cornifli  language  is  a  dialed  of  that  which. 
till  the  Saxons  came  in  was  common  to  all  Britain, 
and  more  anciently  to  Ireland  and  Gaul;  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ifland  being  difpcifcd  before  thofc 
conquefts,  and  driven  into  A\'a]es  and  Cornwal,  a;id 
thence  into  Bretagne,  the  fame  language,  for  want  of 
frequent  interrourfe,  became  differently  pronounced 
and  Vi'ritien,  and  in  difl'erent  degrees  mixed  with  ill f- 
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Corody    fei'ent  languages.     Hence  ca-.iie  the  Welfli,  the  Cor-     ans  for  miny  rcafoiis, 
II         niQi,  aaJ  the  Annoric  dialects,  whole  raJicils  are  lb 
Coroman-  much  alike  ihac   tiK/  are  known  aiul  admitted  by  the 
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_,  inhabitants  of  cither  country;  but  the  grammar  fo 
varied  that  they  cannot  converfe.  The  Cornilh  is 
reckoned  the  moil  plcaling  of  the  three.  It  was  fpo- 
ken  fo  generally  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  Dr  Joh'i  Moreman,  vicar  of  Mynhinct,  is  fiid  to 
have  been  tjie  lirll  who  taught  his  parilhioners  t!ic 
Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  ten  commandments  in 
Englilh,  and  at  the  Reformation  the  natives  defired 
the  fervice  in  Englifli.  The  older  people  in  fotne  pa- 
riflies  retained  their  original  language  to  the  middle  of 
the  lad  century  :  and  the  lall  fermon  was  preached  in 
it  in  167!.  When  Mr  Ray  was  there,  1662,  he  could 
find  but  one  perfon  who  could  write  this  language ; 
and  it  is  now  lb  nearly  extinct,  that  Mr  Barrington,  in 
1 768,  could  only  find  one  old  woman  who  could  fcold 
iu  it,'  and  ihe  is  lince  dead. 
CORODY.  SceREvENtTE. 
COROLLA,  among  botanirts,  the  moftconfpicuous 
part  of  aflower,  furrounding  tiie  organs  of  generation, 
and  compofed  of  one  or  more  flower-leaves,  moft  com- 
monly called  petals  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant ;  according  as  tliere  is  one,  two,  or  three 
of  thcle  petals,  the  corolla  is  laid  to  be  monopetalous, 
dipetalous,  tripetalous,  &c. 

COROLLARY  is  a  confequcnce  drawn  from  fome- 
thing  already  advanced  or  dcmonllrated :  thus,  it 
being  demonflrated  that  a  triangle  which  has  two 
equal  lides,  has  allb  two  angles  equal :  this  corollary 
will  follow,  that  a  triangle  which  has  three  lides  equal, 
has  alfo  its  three  angles  equal. 

COROLLISTjE,  a  name  by  which  Linnceus  di- 
flinguiOies  thofe  fyftematio  botanills  who  have  ar- 
ranged vegetables  from  the  regularity,  figure,  number, 
and  other  circumllances,  of  the  petals,  or  beautifid  co- 
loured leaves  of  the  flower.  The  belt  fyflems  of  this 
kind  are  thofe  of  R.ivinus  and  Tournefort.  The  for- 
mer proceeds  upon  tlie  regularity  and  number  of  the 
petals ;  the  latter,  with  much  more  certainty,  on  their 
rcgidarity  and  ligure. 

COROLLULA,  a  term  ufed  by  botanills  to  ex- 
prefs  the  little  partial  flowers  wliich  make  up  the  com- 
pouud  ones. 

COROMANDEL,  the  eaftern  coall  of  the  pcnin- 
fiila  on  this  fide  the  Ganges  in  Ali  1.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Golconda,  on  the  eait  by  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  fouth  by  Madura,  and  on  the  well  by  Bif. 
nagar.  This  coafl  fo  much  refemblcs  that  of  Orixa, 
that  the  Abbe  Raynal  chuofes  to  conlider  thent  as  one, 
and  gives  to  hoth  ilie  general  name  of  Cortmandel. 
Here  an  exccilive  heat  reigns  from  the  beginning  of 
]\Iay  to  the  end  of  October.  It  begins  at  nine  iu  the 
morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the  evening.  Du- 
ring the  night  it  is  allayed  by  a  fea-brecze  from  the 
fouth-eafl ;  and  raoft  commonly  this  refrcfliing  gale 
begins  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  air  is  lefs  in- 
flamed  during  the  reft  of  the  year,  though  in  all  fea- 
fons  it  is  very  hot.  It  rains  alnioll  continually  during 
thcmonthsofNovember  and  December.  Tliisimmenfe 
trafl:  is  covered  with  a  parched  fand  for  the  extent  of 
two  miles,  and  fometimes  only  one  mile  along  the 
coafl:. 
This  country  M'as  at  firfl  neglected  by  the  Europc- 
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It  was  fcparattd  by  inaccef- 
liblc  mountains  from  Malabar,  where  thcle  bold  ad- 
venturers endeavoured  to  fettle  ihtmfelvcs.  Spices 
and  aromatics,  which  were  tlie  prnicipal  objcfts  of 
their  attention,  were  not  to  be  jound  there,  lii  fl;ort 
civil  diil'entions  had  bauiliicd  from  it  traiiqidlliiy,  fctu- 
rity,  and  indulhy.  At  that  period  the  empire  of 
ISiluagar,  to  which  this  vail  country  was  fubjtct,  was 
falling  to  ruin.  The  governmems  of  Vifapour,  the 
Carnatic,  Golconda,  and  Orixa,  threw  ofi'thcir  depen- 
dence, ami  alfumed  tjic  tide  of  kings.  1  iioic  of 
Madura,  Tanjore,  Myfore,  Gingi,  and  fome  others, 
likewife  ufurped  the  fovcreign  authority,  though  they 
retained  their  ancient  title  of  Naick.  i  his  revolution 
had  jull  happened  when  the  Europeans  appeared  on 
the  coall  of  Coromandcl.  The  foreign  trade  was  at 
that  time  inconliderable;  it  conlillcd  only  of  dian-.onds 
from  Golconda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and 
Surat,  and  from  thence  to  Ormus  or  Suez,  \\  hence 
they  were  circidatcd  through  all  Europe  and  Alia. 
Mailulipatan,  the  richefl  and  moll  populous  city  of 
thcfe  countries,  was  the  only  market  that  was  known 
for  linens  ;  they  were  purchafcd  at  a  great  fair  an- 
nually holdcn  there  by  the  Arabian  and  Malay.an  vcf- 
fels  that  frequented  that  bay,  and  by  caiavans  arrived 
from  diftant  parts.  The  linens  were  exported  10  the 
fame  places  with  the  diamonds.  The  fondnefs  for  the 
manufaelures  of  Coromandcl  which  began  to  prevail 
here,  infpired  all  the  European  nations  trading  to  the 
Indian  feas  with  the  refolution  of  formino- fcttlcmcnts 
there.  They  were  not  difcouraged  eithel-  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  conveying  goods  from  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river  ;  by 
the  total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  fea  at  one  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  is  not  navigable  ;  by  the  barrenncfs  of 
the  coafls,  for  the  moH  part  uncultivated  and  iininha- 
bited  ;  nor  by  the  tyranny  and  fluauating  flaie  of  the 
government.  They  thought  that  fdver  would  be  in- 
duftrioudy  fought  after  ;  that  Pegu  woidd  furnilh  tim- 
ber for  building,  and  Bengal  corn  for  fubiiflence  ; 
that  a  profpcrous  voyage  of  nine  months  would  be 
more  than  fufiicient  to  complete  their  ladinos;  and 
that  by  fortifying  themfelves  they  lliould  be'  fecurc 
againfl  the  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  opprcllcd 
thcfe  countries. 

The  firfl  European  colonies  were  ellablilhed  near 
the  Ihorc.  Some  of  them  obtained  a  fettlement  by 
force ;  moll  of  them  were  formed  with  the  confcnt 
of  the  fovcrcigns;  and  all  were  confined  to  a  xciy 
narrow  tract  ol' land.  The  boundaries  of  each  were 
marked  out  by  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants,  which  was 
their  only  defence.  In  procefs  of  time  fortifications 
were  raifed;  and  the  fccuriiy  derived  from  them, 
added  to  the  lenity  of  the  government,  foon  incrcafed 
the  number  of  colonifls.  The  fplendor  and  indepen- 
dence of  thefe  fcttlements  fevcral  times  raifed  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  princes  in  whofe  dominions  they  were 
formed  ;  but  tlieir  attempts  to  demolilli  them  proved 
abortive.  Each  colony  increnfcd  in  profperity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  riches  and  the  wifdom  of  the  nation 
that  founded  it.  None  of  the  companies  that  cxer- 
cifed  an  exclufivc  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  CJood 
Hope  had  any  concern  in  'the  trade  of  diamonds.  This 
was  always  left  to  privaie  merchants,  and  liy  degrees 
fell  entirely  into  the  handsof  the  Englilli,  or  the  Jews 
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Coroman-  anJ  Armenians  that  lived  under  their  protcaion.     At  farther   in  the  country.     The  Indian  merchants  fet- 

dcl.       prtlcnt  this  grand  object  of  luxury  and  indultry  is  much  tied  in  the  European  factories  have  always  the  nia- 

" ^ '  reduced.     The  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  In-  nagement  of  this  bufmcfs.     The  quantity  and  quality 

dolfau  have  prevented  people  from  relorting  to  thcfe  of  the    goods   \\anted  are  fettled  with  thcfe   people  : 
rich  mines;   and  the  anarchy  in  which  this  unhappy  the  price  is  fixed  according   to  the  patterns:   and  at 
country  is  plunged,  leaves  no  room  to  hope  that  they  the  time  a  contra(;t  is  made,  a  third  or  a  fourth  part 
will   be  ani'.iu  attended  to.     The  whole  of  the  com-  of  the  money  agreed  on  is  advanced.     1  his  arrange- 
merical  operations  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandtl  is  cou-  ment  is  owing  to  the  neccihty  thcfe  merchants  them- 
fined  to  the  purchafc  of  cottons.     The  mainifacturing  felves  are  under  of  advancing  money  to  the  workmen 
of  the  white  cottons  bought  there,  diifers  fo  little  from  by  the  partners  or  agents  who  are   difpcifed  through 
the  Britifli,  that  it  would  be  neither  interefting  nor  in-  the  whole  country  :   of  keeping  a  watchful   eye  upon 
ftruftive  to  enter  into  a  minute  dcfcriptiou  of  it       The  them  for  fear  of  lofing  what  they  have  advanced  ;   and 
procefs  ufed  in  making  their  printed   cottons,  which  of  gradually  Iclfening  the  fuiii,   oy  calling  for  the  cot- 
was  at  firlf   fervikly   ibllowed    in   Europe,  has  lince  tons  as  fall  as  they  arc  worked   off.     Without   thcfe 
been  rendered  more  fimple,  and  brought  to  greater  precautious,  nothing  could  be  depended  on  in  an  op- 
perfeCtion  by   the  manufacturers.     The  painted  cot-  preflivc  government,  where  the  weaver  cannot  work 
tons  which  are  bought  there,  have  not  yet   been  at-  on  his  own  account,  cither  becaufe  his  circumflances 
tempted    to    be    imitated.       Nature   has    no:   given  will  not  permit,  or  becaufe  he  dares  not  venture  to 
to  Europeans  the  wild  fruits  and  drugs  ncctirary  for  difcover  them  for  fear  of  cxattions.     The  companies 
the  compofuioa  of  thofe  bright   and  indelible  colours  that  have  cither   fucccfs  or  good  management,  con- 
which   conftitutc  the    principal   merit  of  the   Indian  ftantly  keep  the  Hock  for  one  year  in  advance  in  their 
manufactures;  nor  has  flie   furniflied  them  with   the  .'ettlements.     By  this  n;cthod   they  are  furc  of  having 
waters  that  ferve  to  fix  them.     The  Indians  do  not  the  quantity  of  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  and  of 
univerfally  obferve  the  faitie  method  in  painting  their  the  quality  they  choofc,  at  the  moll  convenient  time; 
cottons;  cither  becaiife  there  are  fome  niceties  pecu-  not  to  mention  that  their  workmen,  and  their  mer- 
liar  to  certain  provinces,  or  becaufe  different  ioils  pro-  chants,  who  are  kept  in  conftant  employment,  never 
duce  different  drugs  for  the  fame  ufes.     We  Ihould  leave  them.     Such  nations  as  want  money  and  credit 
lire  the  patience  of  our  readers  were  we  to  trace  the  cannot  begin  their   mercantile  operations   till  the  ar- 
flow  and  painful  progrefs  of  the   Indians  in  the  art  of  rival  of  their  ihips.     They  have  only  five  or  fix  months 
painting  their  cottons.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  they  at  moft  to  execute  the  orders  fent  from  Europe.     The 
owe  it  to  length  of  time,  rather  than  to  the  fertility  goods  are  mannfat'lured   and  examined  in  hafle  j  and 
of  their  genius.     Wliatfecms  to  authorife  this  conjee-  they  are  even  obliged  to  take  fuch  as  are  known  to  be 
tu.-c  is,  that  they  have  (lopped  in  their  improvements,  bad,  and  would  be   rejected  at   any  other  time.     The 
and   have   not  advanced  a  finglc    Hep   in  the  arts  for  neccHity  they   are  under  of  completing  their  cargoes, 
manya"-es;  whereas  tlie  Europeans  have  proceeded  with  and  fitting  out  their  vedels  before  hurricanes  come  on, 
amazing  rapidity.    From  the  rspid  advances  of  the  arts  leaves  no  room  for  nicety  of  infptction.     It  would  be 
intheUnitedStateswemayfooncxpecttofce  that  branch  a  mitlake  to  imagine  that  the  country  agents  could  be 
flourilhin  thiscountry.  Indeed, wereweto  confideron-  pi^vailed  upon  to  order  goods  to    be  made  on   their 
ly  the  want  of  invention  in  the  Indian,  we  fliould  be  account,  in  hopes    of  felling  them  with    a  reafonable 
tempted  to  believe,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  they  advantage  to  the    company  with  whom   they  are  en- 
have  received  the  arts  they  cnkivate  from  fome  more  gaged.     For,    befides    that    the    generality  of    them 
induflrious  nation;   but  when  it  is  remembered  that  are  not  rich  enough  to  embark  in  fo  large  an   iinder- 
thefe  ans  have  a  pecidiar  dependence  on  the  mate-  taking,  they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  ae- 
rials, gums,  colours,  and  produftions   of  India,    we  count  in  it.     If  the  company  that  employ  them    Ihould 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that  they  arc  natives  of  tint  be  hindered  by  unforcfeen  accidents  from  fending  the 
country.      It   may   appear  fomewhat   furpriung    that  ufual  number  of  fliips,  thefc  merchants  would  have  no 
cottons  painted  with  all    forts  of  colours  fliould  be  fold  vent  for  their  commodities.     The   Indians,  the  form 
at  fo  moderate  a  price,  that  they  are  almod  as  cheap  of  whole  drefs  requires  different  breadths  and  lengths 
as  thofe  that  have  only  two  or  three.     But  it  nuill  be  from  thofe  of  the  cottons  fabricated  for  our  ufe,  would 
obfervcd,  that  the  merchants  of  the  country  fell  to  all  not  puiclu!i"c  them  ;  and  the   other  European   compa- 
the  conip.mies  a  large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a  time;  nies  would  be  provided,  or  certain  of  being  provided 
and  that  the  demand  for  cotlons  painted  with  various 
colours  makes  but  a  fmall  article  in  tlitir  aliorimenrs, 
as  they  are  not  much  eilcemcdin  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  are  in  fome  degree  ma- 
nufadured  through  the  whole  country   of   Indoflaii, 

which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  banks  of  the  every  citizen  who  borrows  money,  to  give  a  written 

inges;   it  is  obfcrvable,  that  the  fine  forts  are  made  inllrument  to  his  creditor.     This  deed  is  of  no  force 


with  whatever  the  extent  of  their  trade  required,  and 
their  money  enabled  them  to  purchafe.  The  plan  of 
procuring  loans,  which  \\  as  contrived  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  never  has,  nor  can  be  ufeful.  It  has 
been   a   cuflom,    time  immemorial,  in   Indoflan,    for 


Gangc 

in  the  eaflern  part,  the  common  ones  in  the  centre, 
and  the  coarfc  ones  in  the  moil  wcitern  parts.  Ma- 
nufacTiures  are  eflabliflied  in  the  European  colonics, 
and  npon  the  coafl :  they  arc  more  frequent  at  the 
diftance  of  five  or  fix  leagues  from  the  Tea,  where  cot- 
ton is  more  cultivated,  and  provifions  are  cheaper. 
The  purchafcs  made  there  arc  carried  30  or  40  leagues 


in  a  court  of  judicature,  unlefs  it  is  iigned  by  three 
witnefles,  and  bears  the  day  of  the  month  and  tlie 
year  when  it  was  made,  with  the  rate  of  intercfl  a- 
grced  upon  by  the  parties.  If  the  borrower  fails  to 
fidfil  his  engagements,  he  may  be  arrelled  by  the 
lender  himfelf.  He  is  never  imprifoned,  becaufe 
there  is  110  fear  of  hismaking  his  efcape.     He  would 
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Coroman-  not  even  eat,  widiout  obiaiirnt;^  leave  of  his  creditor, 
del,  The  Indians  make  a  thrcc-lolj  Jiviliou  of  intcrell: 
Coronj.  one  kind  they  call  f/ci',-  another  neitiicr  ^//Vi- nor  I'/r- 
'  "  tui ;  and  a  third,  tliey  fay,  is  virtue.  The  hrll  is  four 
per  cent,  a  month;  the  lecond  two;  and  the  third 
one.  The  lad  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  a^-t  of  bene- 
licence  that  only  belongs  to  the  mod  heroic  minds. 
Yet,  tlioiigh  the  Europeans,  who  are  forced  to  bor- 
row, meet  with  tliis  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  can- 
not avail  thcmfelves  of  the  indulgence  without  being 
involved  in  ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandcl  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  In  the  weltern  part,  indeed,  there 
»re  Mohammedans  known  by  tlie  name  of  Chulini, 
who,  at  Naour  and  l^orto-Nuovo,  fend  out  ihips  10 
Acken,  Merguy,  Siam,  andlhceaftcrn  coall.  Belides 
vch'els  of  confideruble  burden  employed  in  thefc  voy- 
ages, they  liave  fmaller  embarkations  lor  the  coalliug 
trade  for  Ceylon  and  the  pearl  filhcry.  The  Indians 
of  M-jlTulipatan  turn  their  allentiou  another  way. 
They  import  from  Bengal  white  callieoes,  which  they 
dye  or  prijit,  and  fell  them  again  at  the  places  i'roni 
whence  they  had  them,  at  35  or  /^o per  cent,  advan- 
tage. Excepting  thefe  tranfadions,  which  are  of  very 
little  confequence,  the  whole  trade  is  vefied  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  fe\,'  Banians 
and  Armenians  fettled  in  their  colonies.  The  quanti- 
ty of  callieoes  exported  from  Coromandcl  10  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  India,  may  be  computed  at  3500  bales. 
Of  thefe  the  French  carry  800  to  Malabar,  Mocha, 
and  the  ille  of  France  ;  the  Englifli,  1200  to  Bombay, 
!Malahar,  Sumatra,  and  ihePhilippincKlands  ;  and  the 
Dutch  ijoo  to  their  different  fcttleraents.  Except 
500  bales  deltined  for  Manila,  eacliof  the  value  of  too 
guineas,  the  others  are  of  fuch  aa  ordinary  kind  that 
they  do  not  exceed  30  guineas  at  prime  colt ;  fo  that 
tlie  whole  number  of  bales  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  L.  1 50,000. 

Coromandcl  furniflies  Europe  with  gjoobalcs  :  800 
of  which  are  brought  by  the  Danes,  2500  by  the 
French,  3000  by  tlie  Engliih,  and  3200  by  the  Dutch. 
A  conliderable  part  of  thefe  callieoes  are  dyed  blue, 
or  ftriped  blue  and  red  for  the  African  trade.  Tlie 
oiiiers  are  rine  mudins,  printed  callieoes,  and  handker- 
chiefs from  Malfulipatan,  or  Paliacate.  It  is  proved 
by  experience  that  each  of  thefe  bales  cofls  only  about 
L.  42  Sterling;  confeipienily  they  ought  to  bring  in 
to  the  manufavT;ory  where  they  are  wrought  near 
L.  360,000.  The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in 
fpecie,  either  in  Europe  or  Afia  ;  we  give  in  exchange, 
cloths,  iron,  lead,  copper,  coral,  and  fome  other  ar- 
ticles of  lefs  value.  On  the  other  hand.  Alia  pays 
with  fpices,  pepper,  rice,  fugar,  corn,  and  dates.  All 
thefe  articles  taken  together  may  amount  to  about 
L.  210,000;  and  from  this  calculation  it  follows,  that 
Coromandel  receives  annually  from  Europe  about 
L.  ;!Oo,oooin  money.  The  Britilh,  wlioliave  acquir- 
ed the  fame  fuperiority  on  this  coafl  that  they  have 
elfevvherc,  have  formed  on  it  fevcral  feltlcmcnts. 

CORONA,  among  anutomilts,  denotes  that  edge  of 
the  glans  penis  where  the  prep.iiium  begins. 

CoRovA,  ox  Halo,  inopiics,  a  luminous  circle,  fur- 
rounding  the  fun,  themoon,  the plane:s,  or  fixed  liars. 
Someiimes  thefe  circles  are  white,  and  foraeliraes  co- 
lonred,  like  the  rainbow.  Sometimes  one  only  is  vi- 
V^ot.  V. 
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fible,  and  lomotimes  fevcral  concentric  coron>ts  make 
their  appearance  at  the  fame  time.  Thofc  which  have 
been  feen  about  Sirius  and  Jupiter  were  never  more 
than  three,  lour,  or  live  degrees  in  diameter;  thofc 
wdiieh  furround  the  moon  are,  alfo,  fometimesnomorc 
than  three  or  live  degrees  ;  but  ihcl'c,  as  well  as  thofc 
which  furround  the  lini,  arc  ot  very  ditferent  ma"-ni- 
tudes,  viz.  of  12'^  o',  22°  35',  ;o»  o',  3S°o', '4i» 
2',  45°  o',  46°  24',  47°  o',  and  90°,  or  even  larger 
than  this.  Their  di.imeters  alfo  fometimcs  vary  du- 
ling  the  time  of  obfcrvaiion,  and  the  breadths  botli  of 
the  coloured  and  white  circles  arc  Tcry  dilfereiit,  viz. 
of  2,   4,  or  7  degrees. 

The  colours  ot  thefe  coronas  are  more  dilute  than, 
thofe  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  they  arc  in  a  difiercrit  or- 
der, according  to  their  fize.  In  thofe  which  Newton, 
obferved  in  1692,  they  were  in  the  following  order, 
reckoning  from  the  inlide.  In  the  inncrmoll  w ere 
blue,  white,  and  red;  in  the  middle  wercpurple,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  pale  red  ;  in  the  cutermoll,  pale 
blue  and  pale  red.  JSIr  Huygens  obferved  red  next 
the  fun,  and  a  pale  blue  outwards.  Sometimes  ihcy 
are  red  on  the  inlide  and  white  on  the  outlide.  M. 
Wcidler  obferved  one  that  was  yellow  on  the  inlide 
and  white  on  the  outlide.  In  France,  one  was  obfer- 
ved in  1683,  the  middle  of  which  was  white;  after 
which  followed  a  border  of  red  ;  next  to  it  was  blue, 
then  green,  and  the  outermolf  circle  was  a  bright  red. 
In  1728,  one  w'as  feeu  of  a  pale  red  outwardly,  then 
followed  yellow,  and  then  green,  terminated  by  a 
whit*. 

Thefc  coronas  are  very  frequent.  In  Holland,  M. 
Mufchcnbroeck  fays,  50  may  be  fecn  in  the  day-time, 
almoft  every  year;  but  they  are  dilEculi  to  be  obfer- 
ved, except  the  eye  be  fo  lituated,  that  not  the  body 
of  the  fun,  but  only  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
heavens  can  be  feen.  Mr  Middleton  fays,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  very  frequent  in  North  America  ;  for 
that  there  is  generally  one  or  two  about  the  fun  every 
week,  and  as  many  about  the  moon  every  month. 
Halos  round  the  fun  are  very  frequent  in  Kuiila.  M. 
A'pinusfays,  that  from  the  23d  of  April  I7j8,  to  the 
2Cth  of  September,  he  himfcif  had  obferved  no  lefs 
than  26,  and  that  he  lias  fomciimes  feen  twice  as  ma- 
ny in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Coronas  may  be  produced  by  placing  a  lighted  can- 
dle in  the  iniuft  of  fteam  in  cold  weather.  Alfo,  if 
glafs  windows  be  breathed  upon,  and  the  flame  of  a 
candle  be  placed  fome  feet  from  it,  while  the'fpccta- 
tor  is  alfo  at  the  dillance  of  foir.e  feet  from  another 
part  of  a  window,  the  flame  will  be  furrounded  with 
a  coloured  halo.  hwA  if  a  candle  be  placed  beliind  a 
glafs  receiver,  when  air  is  admitted  into  the  vacuum 
wiihin  it,  at  a  certain  degree  of  denfity,  the  v.ipoer 
with  which  it  is  loaded  will  make  a  coloured  Jialo 
round  ihe  flame.  This  was  obferved  by  Otto  Gue- 
ricke.  In  December  1756,  M.  ?.:ufcherb:-oeck  ob- 
ferved, that  uhen  the  glafs  windo\\s  of  his  room 
were  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  ice  on  the  inlide, 
the  moon  appearing  through  it  was  furrounded  with 
a  large  and  varioufly  coUnucd  halo  ;  arw,  opening 
the  window,  he  found  that  it  arofc  intircly  from  that 
tliin  plate  of  ice,  for  none  was  feeu  except  througli 
it. 

Similar,  in  fome  refpefls,  to  the  halo,  was  the  re- 
;  N  jr.arkable 
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t'»rona.    ninik.iWe  appearance  wliich  M.  Binigcicrdefcribes,  as 

■ ^ oblcrvcd  by   himrdt  aiul  liis  compuninns  011  tlie  top  ot" 

Mojiu  Pichiiica,  in  the  Covtlilleras.  When  the  fun 
was  iiill  riliiig  behind  them,  fo  as  to  appear  white, 
eacli  of  them  law  his  own  iliaJow  projected  upon  it, 
and  no  other.  Tlie  diflancc  was  luch,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  Qiadow  were  cafily  dilliuguilhablc,  as  the 
arms,  the  leg,  and  the  head  ;  but  wjiat  furprifed  them 
mofl  was,  that  the  head  was  adorned  with  a  kind  of 
glory,  conlllling  of  three  or  four  fmall  concentric 
crowns,  of  a  very  lively  colour,  each  exhibiting  all 
the  varieties  of  the  primary  rainbow,  and  having  the 
circle  of  red  on  the  outfide.  The  intervals  between 
thcfe  circles  continued  equal,  though  the  diameters  of 
them  all  were  conftantly  changing.  The  laft  of  them 
was  very  faint,  and  at  a  confiderable  dillance  was  ano- 
ther great  white  circle,  which  furrounded  the  whole. 
As  near  as  IM.  Boiiguer  could  compute,  the  diameter 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  circles  was  about  5;  degrees,  that 
of  the  fecond  n,  that  of  the  tliird  17,  and  fo  on; 
but  the  diameter  of  the  white  circle  was  about  76  de- 
grees. This  phenomenon  never  appeared  but  in  a 
cloud  confilling  of  frozen  particles,  and  never  in  drops 
of  rain  like  the  rainbow]  When  the  fun  was  not  in 
the  horizon,  only  part  of  the  wliite  circle  was  vifible,  as 
M.  Souguer  frequently  oblerved  afterwards. 

Similar  alfo  to  this  carious  appearance  was  one  that 
was  obfervcd  by  Dr  M'Fait  in  Scotland.  This  gen- 
tleman obferved  a  rainbow  rourid  his  fliadow  in  the 
rnift,  when  he  was  upon  an  eminence  above  it.  In 
this  fituation  the  whole  country  round  fcemed,  as  it 
were,  buried  under  a  vail  deluge,  and  nothing  but  the 
tops  of  diftant  hills  appeared  here  and  there  above  the 
flood  ;  fo  that  a  man  would  think  of  diving  down  in- 
to it  with  a  kind  of  horror.  In  thofe  upper  regions 
the  air,  he  fays,  is  at  thattime  very  pure  and  agree- 
able to  breathe  in.  At  another  time  he  obferved  a 
double  I'ange  of  colours  round  his  Ihadow  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances.  The  colours  of  the  outcruiofl  range  were 
broad  and  very  dilliniil,  and  every  where  about  two 
feet  dillant  from  the  fliadow.  Then  there  was  a 
darkilh  interval,  and  aftcrthat  another  narrowerrange 
of  Colours,  cloffly  fiirroundin^  the  (hadow,  which  was 
very  much  contracfcd.  This  psrfon  fcems  to  think 
that  thefe  ranges  of  colours  arc  caufrd  by  the  iadec- 
tiou  of  the  rays  of  light,  the  fame  that  occaiioned  the 
ring  of  lijht  which  furrounds  the  fliadows  of  all  bo- 
'  EJiii  Ef-  ''''^*'  obferved  by  M.  Maraldi,  and  this  author*.  But 
/7_)ij,Vol.  i-  the  pvod!i.noas  variety  with  which  thefe  appearances 
p.  198.  are  exiiibited  feems  to  fliow  that  many  of  them  do  not 
rcfalc  from  the  general  lawsof  reflexion,  refradlion,  or 
infleclion,  belonging  to  tranfparent  fiibllances  of  a 
large  mafs ;  but  upon  the  alternate  reflexion  and 
tranfmilfion  of  the  different  kinds  of  rays,  peculiar  to 
fubilances  reduced  to  the  form  of  thin  plates,  or  con- 
fining of  feparate  and  very  minute  parts.  But  where 
the  dimenlions  of  the  coronas  are  pretty  conftant,  as 
in  the  ufual  and  larger  halo,  which  is  about  half  the 
diameter  of  the  rainbow,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
plained on  the  general  principles  of  refraiStion  only. 

Defcartesobferves,  that  the  h.ilonevcr  appears  when 
it  rains  :  from  wiiich  he  concludes  that  this  phenome- 
non is  occaiioned  by  the  refrailion  of  light  in  the 
round  particles  of  ice,  which  arc  thf-n  floating  in  the 
atmofphcrc ;  and  tliough  thefe  particles  arc  fiat  whsu 


they  fall  to  the  ground,  he  thought  they  niufl  be  pro-    Corona, 

tubcrant  in  the  middle,  before  tlieir  dcl'ccnt ;   and  ac-   -^ — 

cording  to  tliis  p:otulicrancy  he  imagii;cd  that  the  di- 
ameter of  the  halo  would  vary. — In  treating  of  me- 
teors, Galieudi  fuppofcd  that  a  lialo  is  the  fame  tiling 
with  the  raii.bow,  the  rays  of  light  being  in  both 
cafes  twice  refracted  and  once  refleiilcd  within  each 
drop  of  rain  or  vapour,  and  that  all  the  difference 
there  is  between  them  arifes  from  their  different  fitu- 
ation with  refpeft  to  the  obfetver.  For,  whereas, 
when  the  fun  is  behind  the  fpettator,  and  confequcnt- 
I7  the  rainbow  before  him,  his  eye  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  ;  when  he  views  the  halo,  with  his  face  to, 
wards  the  fun,  his  eye  is  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  ;  fo  that  according  to  the  known  principles  of 
geometry,  the  angle  under  which  the  objeft  appears 
in  this  cafe,  mull  be  juft  half  of  what  it  isin  the  other. 
Though  this  writer  lays  a  great  deal  upon  the  fubjeft, 
and  endeavours  to  give  reafons  why  the  colours  of  the 
halo  are  in  a  different  order  to  thofe  of  the  rainbow, 
he  does  not  defcribc  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  fun  to  the  eye  of  the  fpeftator  when  a  halo 
is  formed  by  them,  and  he  gives  no  figures  to  explain 
his  ideas. 

Dechales,  alfo,  endeavours  to  fltow  that  the  gene- 
ration of  the  halo  is  limilar  to  that  of  the  rainbow.  If, 
fays  he,  afphereof  glafs  or  cryflal,  AB,  (n"  i.)  full  of  pjate  CL 
water,  he  placed  in  the  beams  of  the  fun  fliining  from 
C,  there  will  not  only  be  two  circles  of  coloured  light 
on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  which  conflitute  the  two 
rainbows  ;  but  there  will  alfo  be  another  on  the  part 
oppolite  to  the  fun,  the  rays  belonging  to  which  meet- 
ing at  E,  afterwards  diverge,  and  form  the  coloured 
circle  G,  as  will  be  vilible,  if  the  light  that  is  tranf- 
micted  through  the  globe  be  received  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper.  The  colours  alfo  will  appear  to  an  eye 
placed  in  any  part  of  the  furface  of  the  cone  FEG. 
Meafuring  the  angle  K£H,  he  found  it  to  be  23  de- 
grees. They  were  only  the  extreme  rays  of  this  cone, 
that  were  coloured  like  thofe  of  the  rainbow. 

This  experiment  he  thoflght  fufnciently  illuftrated 
the  generation  of  the  halo  ;  fo  that  whenever  the  tex- 
ture of  the  clouds  is  fuch,  as  not  entirely  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  the  fun  or  moon,  and  yet  have  fomc  dc- 
gree  of  denlity,  there  will  always  be  ;;n  halo  round 
them,  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  appearhig  in  thofe 
drops  which  are  25  degrees  diftant  from  the  fun  or 
moon.  If  the  fun  be  at  A,  and  the  fpedator  in  B, 
the  halo  will  be  the  circle  DKE,  DBE  being  46  dc- . 
grecs,  or  twice  2?. 

The  reafon  why  the  colours  of  the  halo  are  more 
dilute  than  ihofe  of  the  rainbow,  he  fays,  is  owing 
principally  to  their  being- formed  not  in  large  drops  of 
rain,  but  in  very  fmall  vapour;  for  if  the  drops  of 
water  were  large,  the  cloud  would  be  fo  thick,  that 
the  rays  of  the  fuu  could  not  be  regularly  tranfmitted 
through  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  obfer- 
ved, that  when  the  rainbow  is  formed  by  very  thin 
vapours,  the  colours  hardly  appear.  As  for  thofe  cir- 
cles of  colours  which  are  fonieiimebfeen  round  candles, 
it  was  his  opinion  that  they  are  owing  to  nothing 
but  nioifture  on  the  eye  of  the  ohfcrver  ;  for  that  he 
could  never  produce  this  appearance  by  means  of  va- 
pour only,  if  he  wiped  his  eyes  carefuily  ;  and  he  bad 
obferved  that  fuch  circles  are  vilible  to  fome  perfons 

and 
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Cftroni.    and  not  to  others,  and  to  the  fame  perfons  at  ouc  time 
*"— V 'and  not  anoihev. 

The  moil  conllderablc  of  all  the  tlicorics  refpefting 
halos,  and  that  which  iias  met  with  moll  f.noural)le 
and  the  longed  reception,  is  that  of  Mr  Hiiygcns. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  mentions  it  with  relpcft,  and  Dr 
Smith,  in  his  Complete  Sylltni  of  Optics,  docs  not  fo 
nuich  as  hint  at  any  other.  The  occalion  of  M.  Huy- 
gcns  publilhiiig  his  thoughts  on  thisfubjcct,  was  tiie 
appearance  of  a  halo  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  Way 
1667,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  Roval  Academy  iii  that  city,  which  was  afierwaids 
traudatcd,  and  piibliihed  in  the  Englifli  Philofophical 
TranfacUons,  and  which  may  be  feen  in  Lowthorp's 
Abridgement,  Vol.  II.  p.  189.  But  this  article  contains 
nothing  more  than  the  heads  o(  a  difconrfe,  which  he 
afierv.-ards  conipofed,  but  never  quite  finilhcd,  on  this 
fubjeft ;  and  which  has  been  tranllated,  with  fome  ad- 
ditions, by  Dr  Smith,  from  whom  the  following  ac- 
■count  is  chiefly  e.xtraftcd. 

Our  philofopher  had  been  firft  engaged  to  think 
particularly  upon  this  fjbjeel,  by  the  appearance  of 
five  funs  at  Warfaw,  in  1658;  prefcntly  after  which, 
he  fays,  he  hit  upon  the  true  caufc  of  halos,  and  not 
long  after  of  that  of  mock  funsalfo. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  following  obfervations, 
it  muflbe  remarked,  that  if  we  can  conceive  any  kind 
of  bodies  in  the  atmofphere,  w'hich,  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  optics,  will,  either  by  means  of  reflec- 
tion or  refradion,  produce  the  appearance  in  queflion, 
when  nothing  elfe  can  be  found  that  will  do  it,  we 
niuil  acquiefce  in  the  hypothefis,  and  fuppofe  fuch  bo- 
dies to  e.Ki/l,  even  though  we  cannot  give  a  farisfaelory 
account  of  their  generation.  Now,  two  fuch  bodies 
are  alfumed  by  Mr  Huygens  ;  one  of  them  a  round 
ball,  opaque  in  the  centre,  but  covered  with  a  tranfpa 
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rent  Ihell ;  and  the  other  is  a  cylinder,  of  a  fimilar 
corapefition.  By  the  help  of  the  former  he  endea- 
v.nrs  to  account  for  halos,  and  by  the  latter  for  thofe 
appearances  which  are  called  mock  funs.  Thofe  bo- 
dies which  Mr  Huygens  requires,  in  order  to  explain 
ihefe  phenomena,  are  not,  however,  a  mere  alfump- 
tion  ;  for  fome  fuch,  though  of  a  larger  fize  than  his 
purpofc  requires,  have  been  adlually  found,  confiding 
of  fnow  within  and  ice  without.  They  arc  particu- 
larly mentioned  by  Defeartes. 

The  balls  with  the  opaque  kernel,  which  he  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  them,  he  imagines 
not  to  exceed  the  fizc  of  a  turnip-feed  ;  but,  in  order 
to  illuftrate  this  hypothefis,  he  gives  a  figure  of  one,  of 
a  larger  fize,  in  ABCDEF,  (n°  3.)  reprefenting  the 
kernel  of  fnow  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  the  rays  of 
light,  coming  from  GH,  fall  upon  the  fide  AD,  it  is 
manifefl;  they  will  be  fo  refracted  at  A  and  D,  as  to 
7)end  inwards  ;  and  many  of  them  will  (Irike  upon 
the  kernel  EF.  Others,  however,  asGAandHD, 
will  only  touch  the  fides  of  the  kernel  ;  and  being 
again  refracted  at  B  and  C,  will  emerge  in  the  lines 
BK,  CK,  rroffing  each  other  in  the  point  K,  wbofe 
neareft  diftance  from  the  globule  is  fomewhat  lefsthan 
its  appareui  diameter.  If,  therefore,  BK  and  CK  be 
produced  towards  M  snd  I.,  (no  4.)  it  is  evident 
■that  no  light  can  reach  the  eye  placed  WTthin  the  angle 
LKM,  but  may  fall  upon  it  when  placed  out  of  that 
■ingle,  or  rather  the  f  one  rcprefcnted  by  it. 


For  the  fatiic  rcufon,  every  other  of  thcfc  globules 
will  iiavc  a  Uiadow  behind  it,  in  which  the  li'ht  ufthc 
fun  will  not  Ijc  perceived.  11  the  eye  kc  af' N  ai.d 
that  be  conceived  to  be  the  vertex  01  a  cone,  the  tides 
ot  which  1\R,  NO,  are  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the 
former  cone  KL,  KM,  it  is  c\ident  that  none  of  the 
globules  within  the  cone  ^NR  can  fend  any  rays  of 
thei'untothe  eye  at  N.  But  any  other  globule  Oft 
of  this  cone,  as  X,  may  fend  thofe  rays,  which  arc 
more  rcfraded  than  XZ,  to  the  eye';  to  that  this 
will  appear  enlightened,  while  thole  within  the  cone 
will  appear  obfcurc.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that 
a  cerium  area,  or  fpacc,  quite  round  the  lun,  mult 
appear  dark;  and  that  the  fpace  next  to  this  area 
will  appear  luminous,  and  more  fo  in  thofe  parts  that 
are  nearell  to  the  obfcure  area  ;  becuufe,  he  fays,  i: 
may  eafily  be  demonftrated,  that  thofe  globuies  which 
are  nearcit  to  the  cone  i>.NR  exhibit  the  largeft  imape 
of  the  fun.  It_  is  plain,  alio,  that  a  corona  ought  to 
be  produced  in  the  fame  manner  whatever  be  the 
fun's  altitude,  becaufc  of  the  fpherical  flo-ure  of  the 
globules 

To  verify  this  hypothefis,  our  philofojher  advifes 
us  toexpcfe  tothefun  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  filled  uith 
water,  and.  having  fome  opaque  fubllancc  in  the  cen- 
tre of  it  ;  and  he  fays  we  Ihall  find,  that  we  fiiall  no; 
be  able  to  fee  the  fun  threugh  it,  unlefs  at  a  certain 
diftance  from  a  place  oppofite  to  the  centre  of  it  ;  but 
as  foon  as  we  do  perceive  the  light  ;  the  image  of  the 
fun  willimmediately  appear  the  brighteft,  and  coloured 
red,  for  the  fame  realbn  as  in  the  rainbow. 

Tliefe  coronas,  he  fays,  often  appear  about  the 
moon;  but  the  colcurs  are  fo  weak  as  to  appcaronly 
white.  Such  white  coronas  he  had  alfo  feen  abouc 
the  fun,  Mhen  the  (pace  within  them  appeared  fcarcc 
darker  than  that  v.-ithout.  This  he  fuppofes  to  hap- 
pen where  there  are  but  few  of-  thofe  globules  in  the 
atmofphere  ;  for  the  more  plentiful  they  are,  tiic  more 
lively  the  colours  of  the  halo  appear  ;  st  the  lame  tin:e 
alfo  the  area  within  the  corona  v\ill  be  the  darker. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  the  corona,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  45  degrees,  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the 
dark  kernel  ;  for  the  larger  it  is  with  refpeft  to  tlie 
whole  globule,  the  larger  will  be  the  dark  cone  be- 
hind it. 

The  globules  that  form  thefe  halos,  MrHuygens  fiip. 
pofcs  to  have  confifted  of  foft  Inow,  and  to  have  been 
rounded  by  continual  agitation  in  the  air,  and  thawed 
on  their  outfides  by  the  heat  of  the  fiin. 

To  make  the  diameter  of  the  halo  45  degrees,  lie 
demonftrares  that  the  fcmidiameter  of  ilic  globu!cm-ll 
be  to  the  femidiameter  of  the  kernel  of  fnow  very  near- 
ly as  1000  to  480;  and  that  to  make  a  corona  of  100 
degrees,  it  niuft  be  as  :cooto6So. 

MrWeidlcr,  in  his  Commentary  on  parhelia,  pub- 
lillied  at  Wirieir.burgh  in  173?,  obferves  that  it  is 
very  improbable  that  f;:eh  globules  as  .Mr  ITuygcns's 
hypothefis  requires,  with  nuclei  of  fuch  preci'fe  pro- 
portion,  fliould  exift  ;  and  if  there  were  fuct  bodies, 
bethinks  they  would  be  too  fmall  to  produce  the  ef- 
fefts  afcribcd  to  thom.  Befidcs,  he  obiervcs  that  ap- 
pearances  exatlly  fimilar  to  halos  are  not  uncommon, 
where  fluid  vapours  alone  are  concerned  ;  as  when  a 
candle  is  placed  behind  the  llecni  of  boiling  water  in 
frofty  weather,  or  111  the   midft  of  the  vapour  ilfuing 
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Comna.    copioufly  from  a  batli,  or  bchinJ  a  receiver -vvhen  the 

' ^ '  air  is  fo  much  rarthcd  as  to  be  incapable  of  lupportiiig 

tlie  water  it  contains.  1  lie  raysol  the  fun  twice  rc- 
flecltd  and  twice  rcfrafteJ  wiihin  fniall  drops  of  water 
are  fufficicnt,  he  fays,  without  any  opaque  kernel,  to 
prouuLC  all  the  appcaianccs  ot  the  halos  that  have  the 
red  ligjjt  iov\-ards  the  fun,  as  may  be  proved  by  experi- 
nieni.  'I  hat  the  diameter  of  the  halos  is  generally  half 
of  that  of  the  rainbow,  he  a^-cou.its  for  as  GalVendi  did 
brfore  him. 

M.  Marriotte  accounts  for  tlie  formation  of  the  fuiali 
coronas  by  the  iraafnilfion  of  light  through  aqueous 
vapours,  where  it  fuifcrs  two  rerraclions,  without  any 
intermediate  relkdi;ni.  He  flwws  chat  light  which 
comes  to  the  eye,  alter  being  refr^itfd  in  this  nwii- 
ner,  will  be  chiefly  that  which  falls  upon  the  drop 
iiearly  perpendicular;  bccaufc  more  rays  fall  upon 
any  given  quar,ti(y  of  fnrface  in  that  lituation,  fewer 
of'theni  are  rerieiied  wilii  fmall  degrees  of  obliquity, 
and  tbey  are  not  ft)  much  fcatcered  after  refraction. 
The  red  will  always  be  uttermoit  in  thcfe  coronas, 
as  coaliltiiig  of  rays  which  fufter  the  leall  rcfi-aftion. 
And  v;hercas'  he  had  fecii,  when  the  clouds  were  dri- 
ven brilkly  by  the  wind,  halos  round  the  moon,  vary- 
ing frequently  in  their  diameter,  being  fometiuies  of 
iwo,  (bmetimes  of  thiee,  and  fometimes  of  four  de- 
grees ;  fometimes  alio  being  coloured,  fometimes  only 
Vi'hitc,  and  fometimes  difappcaring  entirely  ;  he  con- 
cluded that  all  thefe  variations  arofe  from  the  differ- 
ent thicknefs  of  the  clouds,  through  whicli  fometimes 
more  and  fometimes  lefs  light  was  tranfmitted.  He 
fuppofed,  alfo,  that  the  light  which  formed  them 
might  fometimes  be  reticcttd,  and  at  other  times  re- 
fracted. As  to  thofc  coronas  which  ccnlill  of  two  or- 
ders of  colours,  he  icnagiued  that  they  v. ere  produced 
by  fmall  pieces  of  fr.ow,  which  when  they  begin  to 
diiftlve,  form  figures  which  arc  a  little  convex  towards 
their  extremities.  Sometimes,  alio,  the  fnow  w  ill  be 
melted  in  different  (liapes  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  tiie  co- 
lours of  feveral  halos  will  be  intermixed  and  confufed  ; 
and  filth,  he  f.iys,  he  had  fometimes  obfemed  round 
the  fun. 

M.  Marriotte  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  larger  co- 
ronas, namely  thofc  that  are  about  45  degrees  in  dia- 
meter, and  for  this  purpofe  he  has  reconrfe  to  equi- 
ano-ular  prifms-of  ice,  in  a  certain  polition  with  re- 
fpcA  to  the  fun  ;  and  he  takes  pains  to  trace  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  rays  of  light  for  this  purpofe  :  but  this  hy- 
pothefis  is  very  imprabable.  In  fome  cafes  he  thought 
that  thefe  large  coronas  were  caufed  by  hail-Iloncs, 
of  a  pyramidal  figure;  becaufe  after  two  or  three  ef 
them  had  been  feen  about  the  fun,  there  fell  the  fame 
day  feveral  fuch  pyramidal  hail-llones.  M.  Mariotte 
fxplains  parhelia  by  the  help  of  the  fame  fuppofuions. 
See  Parhelia. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  docs  not  appear  to  have  given 
any  particular  attention  to  the  fubjccl  of  halos,  but  he 
has  hinted  at  his  fentiments  concerning  them  occaiio- 
nally  ;  by  which  we  perceive  that  he  coulidered  the 
larger  and  lefs  variable  appearances  of  this  kind  as 
produced  according  to  the  common  laws  of  refraftion, 
but  that  the  lefs  and  more  variable  appearances  de- 
pend upon  the  fame  caufe  with  the  colours  of  ihiii 
plates. 

He  concludes  his  explication  of  the  rainbow  with 
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the  followingobfcrvation  on  halos  and  parhelins."  The 
light  which  comes  through  drops  of  rain  by  t'AO  re-  '■ 
fractions,  without  any  rerlccUou,  ought  to  appear  il'.c 
flrongclt  at  the  diltance  of  about  26  degrees  from 
the  lun,  and  to  decay  gradually  both  ways  as  the  di- 
ltance from  him  increales.  And  the  lame  is  to  be  un- 
derllood  of  light  tranfmitted  through  fplierical  hail- 
llones  :  and  if  the  hail  be  a  little  flatted,  as  it  often 
is,  the  tranfmitted  light  may  be  fo  Itrong,  at  a  little 
lefs  diflance  than  that  of  26  degrees,  as  to  form  a  halo 
about  the  fun  or  moon  ;  which  halo,  as  often  as  the 
hail-llones  are  duly  figured,  may  be  coloured,  and  then 
it  mult  be  red  within  by  the  lead  refrangible  rays, 
and  blue  without  by  the  moll  refrangible  ones  ;  eipe- 
cially  if  the  haii-ftoncs  have  opaqiie  globules  of  fiiow 
in  their  centres  to  intercept  the  light  wiihin  the  halo, 
asMr  Huygeiis  has  obfervtd,  and  make  ihe  inlide  of 
it  more  dilliuctly  defined  than  it  would  otherwifc  be. 
For  fuch  hail  itones,  thougli  fpherical,  by  terminating 
the  light  by  the  fnow,  may  make  a  halo  red  within, 
and  colourlefs  without,  and  darker  within  the  red  than 
without,  ash ilos  ufe  to  be.  For  of  thofe  rays  which 
pafs  cloie  by  the  fnov^-,  the  red-making  ones  will  be 
the  leaft  refradltd,  and  fo  com.e  to  the  eye  in  tha 
flraightcft  lines." 

Some  farther  thoughts  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  on  the 
fubjett  of  halos  we  find  fubjoined  to  the  account  of 
his  experiments  on  the  colours  of  thick  plates  of  glafs, 
wWch  he  conceived  to  be  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
exhibited  by  thin  ones.  "  As  light  reflected  by  a  lens 
quick-iilvered  on  the  back  fide  makes  the  rings  of  the 
colours  above  dcferibed,  fo  (he  fays)  it  ought  to  make 
the  like  ring  in  painng  through  a  diop  of  water.  At 
the  firft  reflexion  of  the  rays  within  the  drop,  fome 
colours  ought  to  be  traiifmitted,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a 
lens,  and  others  to  be  refieflcd  back  to  the  eye.  For 
inllancc,  if  the  diameter  of  a  fmall  drop  or  globule  of 
water  be  about  the  5codth  part  of  an  inch,  fo  that  a 
red-making  ray,  in  pafliug  through  the  middle  of  this 
globule,  has  250  fits  of  eafy  traiifmiffion  within  the 
globule,  and  all  the  red-making  ravs  which  are  at  a 
certain  diltance  from  this  iriddle  ray  round  about  it 
have  249  fits  within  the  globule,  and  all  the  like  rays 
at  a  certain  farther  diftance  roiaid  about  it  have  248 
fits,  and  aU  thofe  at  a  certain  farther  diftance  247  fits, 
and  fo  on,  thefe  concentric  circles  of  rays,  after  their 
tranfmilllon,  falling  on  a  v.'hite  paper,  will  make  con- 
centric rings  of  red  upon  the  paper  :  fuppoCng  the 
light  which  palfcs  through  one  fmglc  globule  ftrong 
enough  to  be  fenfible,  and  in  like  manner  the  rays  of 
other  colours  will  make  rings  of  other  colours.  Sup- 
pofe  now  that  in  a  fair  day  the  fun  fliouid  lliine  through 
a  thill  cloud  of  fuch  globules  of  water  or  hail,  and  that 
the  globules  are  all  of  the  fame  iize,  the  fun  fetn 
through  this  cloud  ought  to  appear  furrounded  with 
the  like  concentric  rings  r.f  colours,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  firft  ring  of  red  (liould  be  71  degrees,  that  of  the 
fecond  10^:,  that  of  the  third  12"  33',  and  according 
as  the  globules  of  water  arc  bigger  or  lefs,  the  ring 
Jhould  be  lefs  or  b'gger." 

This  curious  theory  our  author  iaforms  us  was  con- 
firmel  by  an  obfcrvation  which  he  made  in  1692.  He 
faw  by  reflexion,  in  a  velTcl  of  Itagnating  water,  three 
halos,  Clowns,  or  rings  of  colours  about  the  fun,  like 
three  little  raiubows  concentric  10  his  botly.  The  co- 
lours 
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Corona,  loiirs  of  the  firft,  or  iancrmoll  crown,  were  blue  next 
^~~v — —'  the  fua,  red  without,  and  white  in  tlic  middle,  between 
the  blue  and  red.  Thofc  of  the  lecond  crown  were 
pjrpk  and  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without,  and 
green  in  the  middle.  And  tiioi'e  of  the  third  were 
pale  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without.  Thcfc  crowns 
inclofed  one  another  iinnicdiatcly,  fo  that  their  colours 
proceeded  in.  tliis  continual  order  from  the  fun  out- 
ward ;  blue,  white,  red;  purple,  blue,  green,  pale 
yellow,  and  rcil  ;  pale  blue,  pale  red.  The  diameter 
of  the  fecond  crown,  meafurcd  from  the  middle  of 
the  yellow  and  red  on  one  fide  of  the  fun,  to  the 
middle  of  the  (lime  colour  on  the  other  fide,  was  9L 
degrees  or  thereabouts.  The  diameters  of  the  firii; 
and  third  he  had  not  time  to  meaiure  ;  but  that  of  the 
full  fecmed  to  be  about  five  or  fix  decrees,  and  that 
of  the  third  about  twelve.  The  like  crowns  appear 
fometimes  about  the  moon  :  for  in  the  bcj;innii)g  of 
the  year  1664,  on  February  19th  at  night,  he  law  two 
fuch  crowns  about  her.  The  diameter  of  the  firll, 
or  innermoft,  was  about  three  degrees,  and  that  of 
the  fecond  about  five  degrees  and  a  half.  Next  about 
the  moon  was  a  circle  of  white  ;  and  next  about  that 
the  iiiner-erown,  which  was  of  a  bluilh  green  within, 
next  the  white,  and  of  a  yellow  and  red  without  ; 
and  next  about  ihefe  colours  were  blue  and  green  on 
the  infide  of  the  outer  crown,  and  red  on  the  ontfide 
of  it. 

At  the  fame  time  there  appeared  a  halo  at  the  di- 
flance  of  about  22°  35'  from  the  centre  of  the  moon. 
It  was  elliptical  ,  and  its  long  diam.eter  was  perpendi- 
cular w  the  horizon,  verging  below  tartheft  from  the 
moon.  He  was  told  that  the  moon  has  fometimes 
three  or  more  concentric  crowns  of  colours  eneompaf- 
fing  one  another  next  about  her  body.  The  more 
equal  the  globules  of  water  or  ice  are  to  one  anothei-, 
the  more  crowns  of  colours  will  appear,  and  the  co- 
lours will  be  the  more  lively.  The  halo,  at  the  di- 
llance  of  22;  degrees  from  tlie  moon,  is  of  another 
fort.  By  its  being  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the 
moon  below  than  above,  he  concludes  that  it  was 
made  by  refraftion  in  fome  kind  of  hail  or  fnow  tloaiing 
in  the  air  in  an  horizontal  pofture,  the  refrafting  angle 
being  about  50  or  60  degrees.  Dr  Smith,  however, 
makes  it  fufheicntly  evident,  that  the  reafon  why  this 
halo  appeared  oval,  and  more  remote  from  tlie  moon 
towards  the  horizon,  is  a  deception  of  fight,  and  the 
famcipwith  that  which  makes  the  moon  appear  larger 
in  the  horizon. 

Dr  Kotelnihow,  having,  like  Dr  Kalley,  made  vtxj 
accurate  obfervations  to  dcrermine  the  number  of  pof- 
fible  rainbows,  confiders  the  coloured  halo  which  ap- 
pears about  a  candle  as  the  fame  thing  with  one  of 
thefe  bows  which  is  formed  near  the  body  of  the  fun, 
but  which  is  not  vifible  on  account  of  his  exceifivc 
fplcndor. 

Laftly,  M.  Mufchenbrocck  concludes  his  account  of 
coronas  with  obferving,  that  forae  dcnfity  of  vajioiir, 
or  fome  thicknefs  of  the  plates  of  ice,  divides  the  light 
in  its  traufraiffion  through  the  fmall  globules  of  water, 
or  their  interfiices,  into  its  feparate  colours  :  but  wh.at 
lliat  denfity  was,  or  what  was  the  fize  of  tlie  particles 
which  compoled  the  vapour,  he  conld  not  pretend  10 
determine. 


Corona,  among  botanifis,  t]:c  names  giver  by  fon:c    Corona, 
to  the   circunUcrence   or  ii.argia  of  a  radiated  com-         II 
pound  riower.     It  correlponds   to  the  radius  of  Lin-  t"«"'""<:ll'. 
nxus  J  and   is  exemplified   in   the  fiat,  tonijuc-lhaped  ^       ' 
petals  which  occupy  the  margin  of  the  daTfy  or  luii- 
tlower. 

CoRoxA  Aufiralis,  or  Mcridlnnalh ,  Southern  Crown, 
a  conllellation  of  the  lonihern  hemifphtre,  whi  fc  liais 
in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  aic  13,  in  the  Britilh  catalogue 
1 2. 

CoRoxA  Boreatis,  the  Kortheni  Crown,  or  Garland, 
in  aftvonomy,  a  conllellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  whole  liars  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  arc  eight, 
in  Tycho's  as  many,  and  in  Mr  Flamftead's  2t. 

Corona  lmp<:rlaiis,  in  conchyology,  a  name  given  by 
fouic  authors  to  a  kind  of  voluta,  diiicring  from  the 
other  Ihells  of  that  family,  by  having  its  head  orna- 
mented with  a  number  or  points,  forming  a  (brt  of 
crown.     See  Volui  a. 

CORONAL,  in  4uatom.y,  the  firll  future  of  the 
(kull.     See  Anatomy,  n°  13. 

CORONAL  Eos,  the  fame  with  the  os  frontis.  See 
Anatomy,  n"  12. 

CORONARY  VESSELS,  in  anatomy,  certain  vef- 
fels  which  furniih  the  liibilance  of  the  heart  with 
blood. 

CoivjSARV  Aritrici,  are  two  arteries  fpringing  out 
of  the  aorta,  before  it  leaves  the  pericardium.  Sec 
Anatomy,  n°  122,  and  123. 

Coivjkarx  Vein,  a  vein  difFufcd  over  the  cxteiior 
furface  of  the  heart.     See  Anatomy,  \i°  \iz. 

Stomachic  CoRosAi.r,  a  vein  inferted  into  the  trunk 
of  the  fplenic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  mc- 
fenteric,  forms  the  vena  porta.  See  Anato.mv,  n"  123 

CORONARLt;,  in  botany,  the  loih  order  of 
plants  in  Linnxus's  Fragments  of  a  natural  method. 
Under  this  name,  inflead  of  the  irore  obvious  one  i't- 
bacetf,  Linnseuscollefts  agreatnumber  of  genera,  moft 
of  which  furniih  very  beautiful  gardcn-fiovvcrs,  viz.  al- 
bjca,  cyanclla,  fritiiliria,  hclonias,  hyacinthus,  jiypo- 
xis,  HIium,  melanthium,  ornithogalum,  fcills,  tulipa, 
agave,  ileiris,  aloe,  anthericum,  alpiiodclns,  bromelia, 
burniannia,  hemerocallis,  polianthes,  tillandfia,  vera- 
irum,  yucca. 

C  ORONATION,  the  ceremony  of  invcfting  with 
a  crown,  particularly  applied  to  the  crowning  of  kings, 
upon  their  fiicceeding  to  the  fovcrcignty.    .See  ICing. 

CORONiE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Bocotia,  near 
mount  Helicon,  and  the  lake  Copais,  fituited  on  an 
eminence  ;  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians  by  Agelilaus. — Another  Corona;  of 
Tlicflaly  ,  having  Narthacium  to  the  eall,  and  Lamia 
near  the  Sperchius,  tothc  north,   (Ptolemy). 

CORONE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  IMeilenia,  fitu- 
atcd  on  the  fea  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Coronarus, 
(Pliny),  now  Co ijo  diCoron.  Pajfanias  takes  it  to 
be  the  ^i';/>£.\7  of  Homer  ;  but  Strabo  Thuria,  and  PJiny 
P^dafus,  now  C'jioh,  in  the  territory  of  Htlvidcrc,  in 
the  Morea.     E.  Long.  22.  Lat.  36.  20. 

CORONELLI  (Vincent),  a  famous  geographer, 
born  at  Venice.  Ki=;  fkill  in  the  mathematics  having 
brouglithim  to  the  knowledge  of  the  count  d'Kfcrecs, 
his  eminence  ciploycd  him  in  making  globes  for 
Louis  XIV.     V/ith  this  view  CownelU  ipent  fome 
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Coroner,  time  at  Paris  ;    and  IcU  a  great   number   of   globes 

• ^ '  thcre^  which  are  ellceiucd.     hi  16B5,  he  was  nude 

colhiographcr  to  the  republic  of  Venice  :  and  four 
years  alter,  p'ablic  proftllor  of  geography.  He  found- 
ed an  academy  of  cofmography  atVciiije;  and  died 
ill  that  city  in  1718.  He  puulilhed  above  400  geo- 
graphical charts,  an  abndgtinent  of  cofaiography,  fc- 
vcral  books  on  geography,  and  other  works. 

CORONEli.  (coroiiMor),  an  ancient  oiKeer  in  Eng- 
land, fo  called  beeaulc  he  haih  principaUy  to  do  with 
pleas  of  the  crown,  or  fuch  wherein  the  king  is  more 
immediately  concerned.  And  in  this  light,  the  lord 
chief  jallice  ot  the  king's  bench  is  the  principal  coro- 
ner in  the  kingdom  ;  and  may,  if  he  plcafes,  cxercife 
the  jurifdi.'fiou  of  a  coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm. 
Bat  there  are  alfo  particular  coroners  for  every  county 
of  England  ;  ufiially  four,  but  fometimes  fix,  and  fome- 
timcs  fewer.  This  oflicer  is  of  equal  authority  with 
thelherifF;  and  was  ordained,  together  with  him,  to 
keep  the  peace  when  the  earls  gave  up  the  v/ardlhip 
of  the  county. 

He  is  chofen  by  all  the  freeholders  of  -the  county 
court  ;  and  by  the  llatute  of  Weltuiialler  i.  it  was  c- 
nafted,  that  none  but  lawful  and  difcreet  kniglns  Ihould 
be  chofen  :  but  it  feems  now  fulliciciu  if  a  man  have 
lands  enough  to  be  made  a  knighi,  whether  he  be  really 
knighted  or  trot :  for  the  coroner  oiight  to  have  an 
eflate  fufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  oflice, 
and  anfwer  any  iines  that  may  be  made  upon  him  for 
his  milbehaviour  ;  and,  if  he  hath  not  enough  to  an- 
fwer, his  fine  fnal!  be  levied  ou  the  county,  as  a  pu- 
iiilhment  for  eleding  an  infufhcient  officer.  Now, 
indeed,  through  the  culpable  neglecl  of  gentlemen  of 
property,  this  office  has  been  futfered  to  fall  into  dif- 
repute,  and  get  into  low  and  indigent  hands  ;  fo  that 
although  formerly  no  coroners  would  be  paid  for  fer- 
ving  their  country,  and  they  were  by  the  aforefaid 
flatutc  of  Vv^eflmiiiiller  i.  exprefsly  forbidden  to  take 
a  reward  under  pain  of  great  forfeiture  to  the  king  ; 
yet  for  many  years  pafl  they  have  only  defired  to  be 
chofen  for  the  fake  of  their  perquifites  ;  being  allow- 
ed fees  for  their  attendance  by  flatute  5  Hen.  VII. 
G.  I.  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavily, 
though  fince  his  time  thofe  fees  have  been  much  en- 
larged. 

The  coroner  is  chofen  for  life  ;  but  may  be  removed, 
either  by  being  made  ftierifFor  chofen  verderor,  which 
are  offices  incompatible  with  the  other  ;  and  by  the 
flatute  2  J  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  extortion,  ncgleft,  or  miflje- 
jjiaviour,  are  alfo  made  caufes  of  removal. 

The  office  and  power  of  a  coroner  are  alfo,  like 
rhofc  of  the  flieriff,  either  judicial  or  minillerial  ;  but 
principally  judicial.  This  is  in  great  meafure  afcer- 
tained  by  ftatute  4  Edw.  I.  De  opao  coronatoris ;  and 
confifts,  firft,  in  inquiring,  when  any  perfonis  llain,  er 
dies  fuddenly,  or  in  prifon,  concerning  the  manner  of 
his  death  .  And  this  mud  htfipcr  vipnii  corporis ;  for 
if  the  body  is  not  found,  the  coroner  cannot  fit.  He 
mufl;  alfo  fit  at  the  very  place  where  tlie  death  hap- 
pened. And  his  inquiry  is  made  by  a  jury  from  four, 
five  or  fix  of  the  neighbouring  lov.'ns,  over  whom  he 
istoprcfide.  If  any  be  found  guilty  by  this  iiiqueft 
of  murder,  he  is  to  commit  to  prifon  for  farther  trial, 
and  is  alfo  to  enquire  concerning  their  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby;  but  whe- 


ther  it  be  murder  or  not,  he  muft  inquire  whether   Coronet 
any  dcodand  has  accrued  to  the  king,  or  the  lord  of        |j 
the  fraiK'hiic,  by   this  death  ;    and  mult  ccriily   the   Corpora!, 

whole  of  this  inqidlition  to  the  court  of  king's- bencli,  ^ -^ — ' 

or  the  next  aliizes.  Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to 
inquire  concerning  fliipwrccks  ;  and  ccrtiiy  whethtr 
wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  poueliion  of  the  goods. 
Concerning  trcafure-trove,  he  is  alio  to  inquiie  con- 
cerning the  finders,  and  where  it  is,  and  whether  any 
one  be  fufpeeled  of  having  found  and  concealed  a 
treafure  ;  <'  and  that  may  well  be  perceived  (faith  the 
old  llatute  of  Edw.  1.),  where  one  liveth  riotoufly, 
h.;unting  taverns,  and  hath  done  fo  of  long  time  ;" 
whereupon  lie  ri;ight  be  attached  and  held  to  bail  up- 
oir  this  fufpicion  only. 

The  minillerial  office  of  the  coroner  is  only  as  the 
flieriff 's  fubllitute.  For  when  JliII  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  ffieritF,  for  fufpicion  of  partiality  (as  that 
he  is  interelled  in  the  I'uit,  or  of  kindred  to  either 
plaintiif  or  defendant),  the  proccfs  mull  then  be  a- 
warded  to  the  coroner,  inilead  of  the  Iherilf,  for  exe- 
cution of  the  king's  writs. 

CORONET.     See  Crown. 

Coronet,  or  cornet,  ot  a  horfe,  the  lowcfl  part 
of  the  pallern,  whii;h  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  di- 
ftiuguiliicd  'oy  the  hair  joining  and  covering  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof. 

COKGl^lLhA,  johiterl podded  Colvtea:  A  genus 
of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadclpliiaclafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order,  Papiisonace^r.  'I  he  calyx  is  bilabiated,  witk 
two  fegmcnts  above  coalited  i  the  yexillum  fcarce  any 
longer  than  the  alse  ;  the  legumen  much  contracted  be- 
tween the  feeds.  To  this  genus  Linnasiis  alfo  joins 
the  emcrus,  or  fcorpion  fena  ;  though  Mr  Miller  makes 
it  a  dillinct  fpccies.  There  are  11  fpecits,  all  of  ihem 
plants  of  conliderable  beauty,  with  very  bright  yellow 
flowers.  All  of  them,  however,  arc  rather  too  ten- 
der for  this  climate,  except  the  emerus.  This  fpecies 
rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  Hem,  branching  numeroufly  lix  or 
eight  feet  high,  clofely  garnidied  with  winged  leaves 
of  three  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ; 
and,  at  the  fides  of  the  branches,  numerous  long  flower- 
flalks,  each  fupporting  two  or  three  large  yellow 
flowers  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  fuccccded  by  long- 
iffi  pods  ;  it  is  tafily  propagated  by  feeds,  and  like- 
wife  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
cftcemcd  laxative,  and  ufcd  as  a  fubllitute  for  common 
fena  in  fonie  parts  of  Europe.  A  dye  is  procured  by 
fermentation  from  the  leaves,  like  that  of  indigo. 

CORONOID,  and  Condyloid,  procclfcs.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  26. 

CORPORA  CAVERNOSA,  in  anatomy,  two  fpon- 
gious  bodies,  called  alfo  corpora  tiervofa  and  corpus 
fpongiofupi.     See  Anatomy,  p.  73S,  col.  2. 

Corpora  Pyra7nidalia,  are  two  protuberances  of  the 
under  part  of  the  cerebelluvj,  about  an  inch  long  ;  fo 
called  from  their  refemblance  to  j  pyramid.  Sec  A- 
natomy,  n°  134. 

Corpora  Striata.     See  Anatonv,  p.  758,  col.  t. 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  a  fcrgcant, 
in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge  over  one  of  the 
divifions,  places  and  relieves  centincls,  and  keeps  good 
order  in  the  corps  de  garde  :  he  alfo  receives  the 
word  from  the  inferior  rounds,  which  paiTes  by  his 

corps 


COR 


[ 


Corporal,  corps  de  g,mle.     This  ollicsr  carries  a  t'lifce,  and  is 


Corpora-   commonly  an  olJ    fol.lier:   there  are   generally  three 
ti"-!^      corporals  in  each  company. 
'■'"""      CoRPOR  ii.  <jj  u  Hhip  Of  Will-,  an  officer  under  the  ma- 
iler at  arms,  employed   lo  teach  the  officers  the  ex 
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nicipal  laws  of  this  little  republic;  or  rtilcs  and  fla- 
tiites  may  be  prelcribed  10  it  at  its  creation,  which  arc 
then  in  the  place  ot  natural  laN^s  :  the  privileges  ai;d 
imnumities,  the  cftatcs  and  poii'eOions,  ot'the  corpo- 
ration, when  once  vclUd  in  thcni,  will  be  for  ever 


Corpora- 
tion. 

lila.iJI. 
Conimctit, 


ercife  of  i'nall  arms,  or  of  mulketry  ;  to  attend  at  the  veiled^  without  any  new  touveyancc   to  new  fncctf- 

gang-w.iy,  on  entering  pons,   andobferve  that  no  fpi-  fions  ;   for  all  theimhvidiial  members  tl  at  have   exift 

rituons  liquors  arc  brought  into  the  Ihip,  nnlefs  by  ex-  cd  froni  the  foundation  to  the    prclent    lime,  or  that 

eprefs  leave  from  the  officers.     He  is  alio  to  extinguilh  Ihall  ever  hercaiier  cxill,  are  but   one  pcrU.-n  inlaw, 

the  fire  and  candles  at  eight  o'clock  in  winter  and  a  perfon  that  never  dies  :  in  like  manner  as  the  river 

nine  in  fummer,  when  the  evening  gun  is  tired  ;  and  Thames  is  Ibill  the  fame  river,  though  the  parts  which 


to  walk  frequently  down  in  tlie  lower  decks  in  his 
watch,  to  fee  that  there  are  no  lights  but  fuch  as  are 
nnder  the  charge  of  proper  centincls. 

CoRPORAi.  (Corporate ),  is  alfo  an  ancient  church- 
term,  fignifyiag  the  facred  linen  fpread  under  the  cha- 
lice in  the  eucharill  and  mafs,  torecieve  the  fragments 
of  the  bread,  if  any  chance  to  fall.  Some  fay,  it  was 
pope  Eufebius  who  firll  enjoined  tl;e  nfc  of  the  corpo- 


compofe  it  are  clianging  every  inllant. 

The  honour  of  originally  inventing  thefe  political 
conlUtutions  entirely  belongs  to  the  Romans.  They, 
were  introduced,  as  Phuarch  fays,  by  Kuma  ;  who 
finding,  upon  his  acceffion,  the  city  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  two  rival  fadlions  of  Sabincs  and  Romans,  thought 
it  a  prudent  .ind  politic  meafuix  to  fubdivide  thcfc 
two  into  many    fmaller  ones,  by  inilituting   fcparate 


ral ;  others  afcribe  it  to  St  Silvefter.     It  was  the  cuf-  locieties  of  every  manual  trade  and   profeliion.     They 

torn  to  carry  corporals,  with  fome  folemnity,  to  fires,  were  afterwards  much  conlldered  by  the  civil  law,  in 

and  to  heave  them  againfl  the  fiames,  in  order  to  ex-  which  they  were   called  uiiiverfitatcs,  as  formino-  one 

tiaguifli    them.       Philip  de  Comines  fays,    the  pope  whole  out  of  many  individuals;  or  collegia,  from  be - 

made  Louis  XI.  a  prefent  of  the  corporale,  whereon  ing  gathered  together  :   they  were  adopted  alfo  by  ihc 

my  lord  St  Peter  fung  mafs.  canon  law,  for  the  m.aintenance  of  ecclcfiallical  difci 


CORPORATION,  a  body  politic  or  incorporate, 
Cj  called,  becaufe  the  perfons  or  members  are  joined 
into  one  body,  and  are  qualified  to  take,  grant,  &c. 

Of  corporations  there  is  a  great  variety  fublUling, 
fnr  the  advancement  of  religion,  of  learning,  and  of 
commerce ;  in  order  to  preferve  entire  and  for  ever 


pline  ;  and  from  them  the  fpiritnal  corporations  are 
derived.  But  our  lav.'s  have  confiderably  refined  and 
improved  upon  the  invention,  according  to  the  ufual 
genius  of  the  Englilh  nation  :  particularly  with  regard 
to  fole  corporations,  conlifting  of  one  perfon  only,  of 
which  the  Roman  lawyers  had  no  notion  ;  their  maxim 


thole  rights  and  immunities,    which,    if    they  were  being  that  "  tres  faciunt   collegium   :"   though  they 

granted  only  to  thofe  individuals  of  which  the  body  held,   that  if  a  corporation,  originally  confiflino-  of 

corporate  is  compofed,  would  upon  their  death  be  ut-  three  perfons,  be   rcilaced    to  one,  '<  li  nniverfitas  ad 

terly  lofl  and  extindt.      To  ffiow  the  advantages  of  unum  redir,"  it  may  flill  fubftfl:  as  a  corporation,  "  et 

thcfc  incorporations,  let  us  confider  the  cafe  of  a  col-  flet  uomen  univerfitatis." 


lege  in  either  of  the  univerlities,  founded  ad fliidfudum 
et  orandum,  for  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  re- 
ligion and  learning.  If  this  was  a  mere  voluntary  af- 
fembly,  the  individuals  which  compofe  it  might  in- 
deed read,  pray,  ftudy,  and  perform  fcholalfic  excr- 
cifes  togetlier,  fo  long  as  they  conld  agree  to  do  fo  : 
but  they  could  neither  frame,  nor  receive,  any  laws  or 
rules  of  their  condud;  none  at  leall  which  would 
have  any  binding  force,  for  want  of  a  coercive  power 
to  create  a  fufficient  obligation.  Neither  could  they 
be  capable  of  retaining  any  privileges  or  immunities  : 
for,  if  fuch  privileges  be  attacked,  which  of  all  this 
nnconnedled  affcmbly  has  t!ie  right  or  ability  to  de- 
fend them  ?  And,  when  they  are  difperfed  by  death 
or  othcrwife,  how  (Ivill  they  transfer  thefe  advanta- 
ges to  another  fet  of  lludenls,  equally  nnconneclcd  as 
themfclves?  So  alfo,  wiih  regard  to  holding  eflaies 
or  other  property,  if  land  be  granted  for  the  pnrpofcs 
of  religion  or  learning  to  20  individuals  nor  incorpo- 
rated, there  is  no  legal  way  of  continui'iir  the  pro- 


As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  corporations,  thefirfl  di- 
vifion  of  them  is  Into  aggregate  znAfole.  Corporations 
aggregate  coulill  of  many  perfons  united  together  into 
one  fociety,  and  are  kept  up  by  a  perpetual  fucceinou 
of  members,  fo  as  to  continue  for  ever  :  of  which  kind 
are  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  a  city,  the  head  and 
fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathe- 
dral church.  Corporations  fole  confill  of  one  perfon 
only  and  his  fuccelibrs,  in  fonic  particular  flation,  who 
are  incorporated  by  law,  in  order  to  give  them  fomc 
legal  capacities  and  advantages,  particularly  that  of 
perpetuity,  which  in  tlieir  natural  perfons  they  conld 
not  have  had.  In  this  fenfe  the  king  is  a  fole  corpora- 
tion :  fo  is  a  billiop  :  fo  are  fomc  deans  and  prebenda- 
ries, diftincl:  from  their  feveral  chapters  :  and  fo  is  every 
parfon  and  vicar.  And  the  ncccffity,  or  at  lca.1,  ufe 
of  this  inflitntion  will  be  very  apparent,  if  we  confider 
tlie  cafe  of  a  parfon  of  a  church.  At  the  original  en- 
dowment of  parifli-churches,  the  freehold  of  ih(5clnirch, 
the  church-yard,  the  parfonagc-houfe,  the  glebe,  and 


perty  to  any  other  perfons  for  the  fame  parpofes,  but     the  tithes  of  the  pariffi,  were  vcfied  in  the  then  par- 


by  endiefs  conveyances  from  one  fo  the  other,  as  of- 
ten as  the  hands  are  changed.  Dut  when  they  are 
confblidated  and  united  into  a  co'pora;ion,  they  and 
their  facccffors  are  then  confidcred  as  one  pc  ibn  in 
law:  as  one  perfon,  they  have  one  will,  wh!.;'i  is  col- 
lected from  the  fcnfe  of  the  majority  of  ',>'■  indivi- 
duals: this  oie  will  may  eftablKh  rules  ana  o-dcrs  for 
she  regulation  of  the  whole,  ^\■Dic.h  are  a  fort  of  nm- 


fon  by  the  bounty  of  the  donor,  as  a  temporal  reconi- 
pence  to  him  for  his  fpiritual  care  of  the  inhibitant^,' 
and  with  intent  that  the  fame  eir.olanicnts  fiiould  ever 
afterwards  continue,  as  a  reconipence  for  the  fiire  care. 
But  how  was  this  to  be  cfFct^tcd .'  The  freehold  wa.s 
verted  in  the  parfon;  and,  if  \vc  fuppofe  it  veiled  in 
his  natural  capacity,  on  his  death  it  might  dcfcend  to 
his  heir,  and  would  be  liable  to  his  debts  and  incum- 
brances I  . 
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BlaclJI. 
Camment, 


branccs  :  or  at  belt  ilic  heir  iiiiglit  be  compellable,  ar 
fome  trouble  and  cxpciicc,  to  convey  tlicle  riglus  to 
'  the  fucceeding  incumbent.  The  law  iherclort  has  wife- 
ly ordaincJ,  that  theparfon,  quaUnus  parfon,  fliall  ne- 
ver die,  any  more  than  the  king  ;  by  n;aking  him  and 
his  faccehurs  a  corpwation.  ISy  which  means  all  the 
original  rights  of  the  parfonage  arc  prefcrved  entire  to 
the  fucccilor  :  fur  the  prcfcnt  incumbent,  aud  hisprc- 
decclTor  who  lived  fcven  centuries  ago,  arc  in  law  one 
and  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  what  was  given  to  the  one 
was  given  to  the  other  alfo. 

Another  divifion  of  corporations,  either  fole  or  ag- 
gregate, is  i nto  eccleftiijlical and  lay.  Eccleiiaflical  cor- 
porations are  where  the  members  that  compofe  it  are 
enlirely  fpiritual  perfons ;  f.jch  as  bifliops ;  certain  deans 
and  prebendaries  ;  all  archdeacons,  parlous,  and  vicars; 
which   are  fole  corporations:   deans  and   chapters  at 


tion  of   members  ;    provided    Inch    convention    was  Corpora- 
not  contrary  to  law,  tor  then  it  was  ilicitu?,!  collegtum.       tiou. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  prince's  cunfeiu  was  nc- ^"7J      ' 
ccfiiiry  to  be  actually  given  to  the  foundation  of  them  ;  Cmmc'nt. 
but  merely  iliat  the  original  founders  of  thcfe  volun- 
tary and  iricncly    focicijts  (lor   they  were  little  more 
than  iitch)  ilioiiid  not  ellablifh  any  meetings  in  oppo- 
fiiion  to  the  laws  of  the  (late. 

But  in  hngland  the  king's  confent  is  abfolutcly  re- 
celi'ary  to  the  crcftion  of  any  corporation,  either  im- 
pliedly or  exprcfsly  given.  The  king's  implied  con- 
fent is  to  be  found  in  corporations  which  exiit  by  force 
of  the  common  law,  to  v.hich  former  kings  are 
liippofed  to  have  given  their  concurrence  ;  common 
law  being  nothing  clfe  but  cuflom,  arifiiig  from  the 
univerfal  agreement  of  the  whole  community.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  king  hiniielf,  all  bilhops,  parlons,  vi- 


prefent,  and  formerly  prior  and  convent,  abbot  and     cars,  church-wardens,  and  fome  others  ;  who  by  com- 
monks,  and   the  like,  bodies  aggregate.     Thefc  are      rnon  law  have  ever  been  held  (as  far  as  our  books  can 
erefted  for  the  furtherance  of  reTigion,  and  perpctu-      Ihow  us)  to  have  been  corporations,  vlrttite  nj/idi  -.  and 
atino-  the  rio-hts  of  the  church. — Lay  corporations  are      this  incorporation  is  fo   infcparably  annexed   to  their 
of  tvvo  iv^ns^crJil  and  cbemufynary .    The  civil  are  fuch      offices,  that  we  cannot  frame  a  complete  legal  idea  of 
.13  are  erefled  for  a  variety  of  temporal  purpofcs.    The     any  of  thefe  perfons,  but  we  mull  alio  have  an   idea  of 
kino-,  for  inftance,  is  made  a  corporation  to  prevent  in     a  corporation,  capable  to  tranfmit  his  rights  to  his  fuc- 
gentral  the  poffibiliiy  of  an  inta-regnnm  or  vacancy  of     celFors,  at  the  fame  time.     Another  method  of  impli- 
the  throne,  and  to  preferve  the  poflbfiions  of  the  crown     cation,  whereby  the  king's  confentis  prefumed,  is  as 
entire  ;  for,  immediately  upon  the  deniife  of  one  king, 
his  fuccelfor  is  in  full  pollellion  of  the  regal  rights  and 
dignity.     Other  lay  corporations  are  ereifted  tor  the 
good  governmetit  of  a  town  or  particular  diltrift,  as  a 
mayor  and  commonalty,  bailift"  and  bargeires,  or  the 
like  :  fome  for  the  advancement  and  regulation  of  ma- 
nufiaures  and  commerce  ;   as  the  trailing  companies 
of  London  aud  otlier  towns:   and  fome  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  divers  fpecial  purpofes  ;  as  church-war- 
dens,  for  coufervalion  of  tlie  goods  of  the  parilh  ;   the 
college  of  phyficians  and  company  of  furgcons  iu  Lon- 
don,  for  the  improvement  of  the  medical  fcicnce  ;   the 
royal  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  natural  know- 
ledge; and  the  fociety  of  antiquarians  for  promoting 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities.     The  eleemofynary  for:  are 
fuch  as  are  conllituted  for  the  perpetual  dillribution  of 
the  free  alms,  or  bounty,  of  the   founder  of  them  to 
fuch  perfons  as  he  has  direfted.     Of  this  kind  are  all 
hofpitals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  fick,  and 
impotent  ;  and  all  colleges,  both   i>i  univerfities  and 
cut  of  them :   which  colleges  are  founded  for  two  pur- 
pofes:   I.  For  the  promotion  of  piety  and  learning  by 
proper  regulations  and  ordinances.     2.  For  imparting 
affilfance  to  the  members  of  thofe  bodies,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  profecnte    their  devotion  and  ftudies 
with  greater  eafe  and  alFidaity.     And  all   thefe   elee- 
mofynary corporations  are,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  lay,  and 
not  eccleftaflical,  even  though  conipofed  of  eccleiialli- 
cal  perlbns,  and  although  they  in  fome  things  partake 
of  the  nature,  privileges,  and  reftriclions  of  ecclcfi- 
aftical  bodies. 

Having  thus  marrtialied  the  fevcral  fpccies  of  cor- 
porations, let  us  next  proceed  to  conlider,  i.  Kow 
corporations  in  general  may  be  created.  2.  What  are 
their  powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities.  And,  3.  How 
they  mav  be  diliblved. 

l".  Corporations,    by  the  civil  law,    fcem  to  have 


been  created  by  the  mere  adl  and  voluntary  aflbcla-     was  formerly  held:  that  is,  he  may  permit 


to  all  corporations  by  prcfcription,  fuch  as  the  city  of 
London  and  many  others,  which  have  exifted  as  cor- 
porations, time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
out  to  the  contrary  ;  and  therefore  are  looked  upon  in 
law  to  be  well  created.  For  though  the  members 
thereof  can  Ihow  no  legal  charter  of  incorporation, 
yet  in  cafes  of  fuch  high  antiquity  the  law  prtfumes 
there  once  was  one  ;  and  that  by  the  variety  of  acci- 
dents, which  a  length  of  time  may  produce,  the  char- 
ter is  loft  or  dellroyed.  The  methods  by  which  the 
kings  confent  is  cxprefsly  given,  are  either  by  aft  of 
parliament  or  charter.  By  &A  of  parliament,  of  which 
the  royal  alfcnt  is  a  nccellary  ingredient,  corporations 
may  undoubtedly  be  created  :  but  it  is  obfcrvable,  that 
moll  of  thofe  Itatutes,  which  arc  ufually  cited  as  ha- 
ving created  corporations,  do  either  confirm  fuch  as 
have  been  before  created  by  the  king ;  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  erected  by  charter 
10  Hen.  VllL  which  charter  was  afterwards  confirm- 
ed in  parliament;  or  ,  they  permit  the  king  to  ereft  a 
corporation  injutnro  with  fuch  and  fuch  powers  ;  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  fociety  of  the 
BriliGi  fifliery.  So  that  the  immediate  cieative  aft  is 
ufually  penbrmed  by  the  Ling  alone,  in  virtue  of  his 
royal  prerogative. 

'ah  the  other  methods  therefore  whereby  corpora- 
tions, exiit,  by  common  lav,',  by  picfcription  and  by 
act  of  parliament,  are  for  the  molt  part  reducible  to 
this  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  or  charter  of  incor- 
poration. The  king's  creation  may  be  performed  by 
the  words  cre::?i!!is,  c  1  igiwtn  ,ju!idin!ins,  iitorl  oravnis,or 
the  like.  Nay  it  is  lield,  that  if  tlie  king  grants  to  a 
fet  of  men  to  have  giicu.m  ir.srcat'iviavt,  "  a  mercantile 
meeting  or  ali'eiribly,"  this  is  alone  fufficient  to  incor- 
porate and  cflablifn  ilicm  for  ever. 

The  king  (it  is  laid)  may  grant  to  a  fubjecT:  the 
power  of  creeling  corporations,  though  tlie  contrary 

fub- 

jea 
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Corpora-  jtil  ro  UMie  the  perfoMs  and  powers  of  ilu  corporation 

ti'jn.       at  his  pleafure,   but  it  is  really  the  i:iiii^  that  creifts, 

^T^       '  and  the  iubisft  is  but  the  iuHrumeiit  ;  fu;'  tl)o;io;h  none; 

Camnsnt.      ^ut  chc  kiiig  cati  iiuKc  a  corporation,  yet  .fui jncit pur 

alium,  jack  per  fe.     In  this  manner  ihe  ciiancellor  of 

the  univcrliiy  ot"  Oxford  has  power  by  charier  to  erect 

corporations  ;  aad  has  achialiy  often  exerted  it  in  the 

erection  of  ftveral  matriculated  cvjmpanies,   now  ftib- 

lilling,  of  tradtfmen  fubfervieni  to  the  lludtnts. 

When  a  corporation  is  erected,  a  name  mull  be  gi- 
ven to  it ;  and  by  that  name  alone  it  muft  fuc  and  be 
fued,  and  do  all  legal  ii£hs. 

II.  After  a  corporation  is  fo  fjrmcd  and  named,  it 
acquires  many  powers  and  rights,  which  we  are  next 
to  confider.  Some  of  thefe  are  necclfarily  and  iiife- 
parably  incident  to  every  corporation  ;  which  incidents, 
as  foon  as  a  corporation  is  duly  erefted,  arc  tacitly  an- 
nexed of  courfe.  As,  i.  To  have  pcvpe:ual  fucccf- 
fioii.  This  is  the  very  end  of  its  incoiporition  :  for 
there  cannot  be  a  fucceliiou  for  ever  without  an  incor- 
poration ;  and  therefore  all  asjgregate  corporations 
have  a  power  necelfarily  impliea  of  electing  members 
in  the  room  of  fuch  as  go  off.  2.  To  fue  or  be  fued, 
implead  or  be  impleaded,  grant  or  receive,  by  its  cor- 
porate name,  and  do  all  other  ads  as  natural  perfons 
may.  3.  To  purchafe  lands,  and  hold  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  therafelves  and  their  fuccellbrs :  which  two 
are  confequential  to  the  former.  4.  To  have  a  com- 
mon feal.  For  a  corporation,  being  an  invifible  body, 
cannot  manifefl:  its  intentions  by  any  perfonal  act  or 
oral  difcourfe:  it  otherwife  avJts  and  fpcaks  only  by 
its  common  feal.  For  though  the  particular  members 
may  exprcfs  their  private  confents  toany  aft,  by  words, 
or  figniag  their  names,  yet  this  docs  not  bind  the  cor- 
poration ;  it  is  the  fixing  of  the  feal,  and  that  only, 
which  unites  the  feveral  allents  of  tlie  individuals  who 
compofe  the  community,  and  makes  one  joint  alfent 
of  the  whole,  j.  To  make  by-laws  or  private  llatutes 
for  the  better  government  of  the  corporation  ;  which 
are  binding  upon  themfelves,  unlefs  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  then  they  arc  void.  But  no 
trading  company  is  with  us  allowed  to  make  by-laws 
which  may  arfecl  the  king's  prerogative  or  the  com- 
mon profit  of  the  people,  under  penalty  of  L.  40,  un- 
lefs they  be  approved  by  the  chancellor,  treafurer, 
and  chief  juftices,  or  the  judges  of  allize  in  their  cir- 
cuits :  and  even  though  they  be  fo  approved,  Itill,  if 
contrary  to  law,  they  are  void.  Thefe  five  powers 
are  infeparably  incident  to  every  corporation,  at  Icall 
to  every  corporation  aggregate:  for  two  of  them, 
though  they  may  be  praftifed,  yet  are  very  unnecef- 
fary  to  a  corporation  fole;  vi/i.  to  have  a  corporate 
fsal  to  tellify  his  fole  alfent,  and  to  make  ftatutes  for 
the  regulation  of  his  own  conduft. 

Corporations  have  a  capacity  to  purchafe  lands  for 
themfelves  and  fucceflbrs  ;  but  they  are  excepted  out 
of  the  llatute  of  wills;  fo  that  no  devife  of  lands  to  a 
corporation  by  will  is  good  ;  except  for  charitable  ufes, 
by  ftatute  45  Ellz.  c.  4.  which  exception  is  again  great- 
ly narrowed  by  the  flatute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  -^h.  And  alfo, 
by  a  great  variety  of  Itatutes,  their  privilege  even  of 
purchafing  from  any  living  granier  is  much  abridged  ; 
fo  that  now  a  corjToration,  cither  ecclefiaftical  or  lay, 
miifl  have  a  licence  from  the  king  to  purchafe,  before 
they  can  exert  that  capacity  which  is  veiled  in  them 
Vol.  V. 


by  the  common  law:  nor  is  even  this  in  all  cafes  fiif- 
ficicnt.  Thefe  ilatutcs  arc  generally  called  the  ftatutes 
of  vmrtmaii}.     Sec  Mo  k t m  a  i  n . 

The  general  duties  of  all  bodies  politic,  confidercd 
in  tlicir  corporate  capacity,  may,  like  tliol'c  of  natural 
perfons,  be  reduced  to  this  linglc  one  ;  that  of  acting 
up  to  the  end  or  dciign,  wliatcvtr  it  be,  for  which 
they  were  created  by  their  founder. 

Hi.  How  corporations  may  be  dilfolved.  Any  par- 
ticular member  may  be  disfranchifed,  or  Infe  his  place 
in  the  corporation,  by  aftLng  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  fociety,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  :  or  he  may  relign 
it  by  liis  awn  voluntary  aft.  But  the  body  politic  may 
alio  itfelf  be  dilfolved  in  feveral  ways  ;  which  dillblu- 
tion  is  the  civil  death  of  the  corporation  :  and  in  this 
cale  iheir  kinds  and  tciitnients  Ihall  revert  to  the  pcr- 
fba,  or  his  heirs,  who  granted  them  to  the  corpora- 
tion:  for  the  law  doth  annex  a  condition  to  every 
f  ich  grant,  that  if  the  corporation  be  dilfolved,  the 
granter  Ihall  have  the  lands  again,  bccaufe  the  caufc 
of  the  grant  faiieth.  The  grant-  is  indeed  only  during 
the  life  of  the  corporation;  which  may  endure  for 
ever;  but  when  that  life  is  determined  l;y  the  dillb- 
lution  of  the  body  politic,  the  granter  takes  it  back  by 
reverfion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  every  other  grant  for  life. 
The  debts  of  a  corporation,  cither  to  or  from  it,  arc 
totally  extinguiilied  by  its  difiblution;  fo  that  the 
members  thereof  cannot  recover,  or  be  charged  with 
them,  in  t-heir  natural  capacities:  agreeable  to  that 
maxim  of  the  civil  law,  S;  quid  uiiiverfitati  debctur,  Jin- 
gtdh  nrjiidcbctur ;  ?iec,  quud debet univerfitas,Ji?igul!  di- 
beiii. 

A  corporation  may  be  diflblvcd,  i.  By  aft  of  par- 
liament, which  is  boundlefs  in  its  operations.  2.  By 
the  natural  death  of  all  its  membtrs,  in  cafes  of  an  ag- 
gregate corporation.  '2,.  By  furrender  of  itsfranchifes 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  which  is  a  kind  of  fuicide. 
4.  By  forfeiture  of  its  charter,  through  negligence  or 
abule  of  its  fr.i.nchifes;  in  which  cale  the  law  judges 
that  tlie  body  politic  has  broken  the  condition  upon 
which  it  was  incorporated,  and  thereupon  the  incor- 
poration is  void.  And  the  regular  courfe  is  to  bring 
an  information  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  ■n>nrranto, 
to  inquire  by  what  warrant  the  members  now  excr- 
cife  their  corporate  power,  having  forkitcd  it  by  fuch 
and  fuch  proceedings.  The  exertion  of  this  aft  of 
law,  for  the  purpofcs  of  the  ilatc,  in  the  rcignsof  king 
Charles  and  king  James  1!.  particularly  by  fcizing  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  London,  gave  great  and  jull  of- 
fence; though  perhaps,  in  llriftnefs  of  law,  the  pro- 
ceedings  in  moil  of  them,  were  fufficitnily  regular :  but 
the  judgment  againlt  that  of  London  was  reverfcd  by 
aft  of  parliament  after  the  revolution  ;  and  by  the  fame 
Jlatute  it  is  enaftcd,  tliat  the  fraiichifcs  of  the  city  of 
London  (Itall  never  more  be  forfiiicd  for  any  caufc 
whaifoevcr.  And  becaule  by  the  common  lav/  cor- 
porations were  dilfolved,  in  cafe  the  mayor  or  heaJ 
officer  v.'as  not  duly  tlcfted  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
charter  or  eflablilhed  by  prcfcription,  it  is  now  pro- 
vided, that  for  the  future  no  corporation  Ihall  be  dilfol- 
ved upon  that  account;  and  ample  dirtcUoas  are  gi- 
ven for  appointing  a  new  officer,  in  cafe  there  be  no 
cleftion,  or  a  void  one,  made  upon  the  charter  orpre- 
fcriptive  day. 

CoiiPoRAJtON  Aii,  is  that  which  prevents  any  perfui, 
3  O  from 


Corpora 
tioii . 

Wadjl. 
Cvmment, 
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Corporeal  from  being  legally  elected  iaio  any  office  relating  to 

I         the  guveniment  of  any  city   or  corporation,  unlefs 

CoTjiiis.    ^yjshiii  a  twelvemonth  liefore  he  has  received  the  facra- 

'       "       'mcntof  the  Lord's  (upper,  according  to  the  rites  of 

the  church  of  En^hinJ;  and  which  enjoins  him  totake 

the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fiiprcniacy  when  he  takes 

the  oath  of  office  ;  othervvife  his  cleftion  is  void. 

COKPOREAL,  ihofe  qualities  which  denominate 
a  body.     See  Incorporeal. 

CORPOREITY,  the  quality  of  that  which  is  cor- 
pjreal,  or  his  body ;  or  that  which  conflitutes  or  de- 
nominates it  fuch The  corporeity  of  God  was  the 

capital  error  of  the  Anthropomorphites.  Someauthors 
reproach  TertuUian  with  admitting  a  corporeity  in  the 
Deity:  but  it  is  nianifcft,  by  body  he  means  no  more 
than  fubflance. — The  Mahometans  reproach  the  Sa- 
niiritans  at  this  day,  with  a  belief  of  the  corporeity  of 
God.  Many  of  the  ancients  believed  the  corporeity  of 
angels. 

CORPSE,  a  dead  body. 

If  any  one,  in  taking  up  a  dead  body,  fteals  the 
llirowd,  or  other  apparel,  it  will  be  felony.  Stealing 
only  the  corpfe  itfelf  is  not  felony;  b.it  it  is punilliable 
as  a  mifdcmeanor  by  indictment  at  couinion  law. 

CORPS,  in  architeflure,  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  French,  figuifying  .any  part  that  projefts  or  ad- 
vances beyond  the  naked  of  a  wall ;  and  which  ferves 
as  a  ground  for  fome  decoration  or  the  like. 

Corps  de  BatailU,  is  the  main  body  of  an  army  drawn 
Hp  for  battle. 

Corps  dj  Card.-,  a  port  in  an  army,  fometimes  under 
covert,  fometimes  in  the  open  air,  to  receive  a  body 
of  foldiery,  who  are  relieved  fronj  time  to  time,  and 
are  to  watch  in  their  turns,  for  the  fecurity  of  a  quar- 
ter, a  camp,  ftation,  &c The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for 

the  men  who  watch  therein.  It  is  nfual  to  have,  befide 
the  greit,  a  littls  corps  de  garde,  at  a  good  diilancc 
before  the  lines  ;  to  be  tlie  more  readily  advertifed  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

CORPULENCY,  the  Itate  of  a  perfon  too  much 
loaded  with  rielTi  or  fat. 

Corpulency  is  the  occafion  of  various  difeafes,  and 
pirticuhirly  the  apoplexy.  It  was  held  infamous  among 
tlis  ancient  Laced^rmonians. 

Sennertus  mentions  i  man  that  v.'eighed  600  pounds, 
and  a  maid  -6  years  of  age  who  weighed  450.  Bright 
of  Maiden,  who  died  ar  the  age  of  29  years  in  1750, 
weightd  616  pounds.  Chiapin  Vitelli,  Marquis  of  Ce- 
rona,  a  noted  SpanilTi  genera!  in  his  time,  from  an 
exceffivc  corpulency,  is  faid  to  have  reduced  him- 
felf,  by  drinking  of  vinegar,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  lean- 
nefs,  that  he  could  fold  his  Ikin  feveral  times  round 
him. 

Caflile  foap,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  an  electuary, 
yills,  or  dilFolved  in  a  gill  or  more  fofc  water,  from  one 
to  four  drachms,  taken  at  bedtime,  isflrongly  recom- 
mended with  a  view  of  reducing  corpulency,  in  a  dif- 
courfe  on  its  nature,  caufes,  and  cure,  by  Malcolm  Fle- 
myno;,  M.  D.  Lond.  1760.     See  Medicine-Zwi/i-.v. 

CORPUS,  in  anatomy,  is  applied  to  feveral  parts 
of  the  animal  ftruiTcare:  as  corj,us  coUofum,  corpus  ca- 
i-:rn(,fn»i,  &c.     See  Anatomy,  p.  7?9»  ^'^^  P-  '^^°• 

Corpus  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  learning,  for  fe- 
veral works  of  the  fame  nature  collected  and  bound  to- 
gether. 


Gratian   made   a   colleftion   of  the  canons  of  the 
church,  called  corpus  caiioinni:.   Tiie  corpus  of  the  civil 
law  is  conipofcd    of  th.e   digefl,  code,  and  iulliiutes. 
■We  have  alio  a.cr/rp!:s  of  the  Greek  poets ;  and  another  , 
oftlie  Latin  poets. 

Corpus  Chnjli,  a  feflival  of  the  church  of  England^ 
kept  on  the  next  ThurfJay  after  Trinity-funday,  in- 
ftituted  in  honour  of  the  cucharifl ;  10  which  slib  one 
of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  is  dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE,  in  Phyiics,  a  minute  particle,  or 
phyfical  atom,  being  fuch  as  a  natural  body  is  made  up 
of.  By  this  word  isnot  meant  the  elementary  particles, 
nor  the  Jiypoftatical  principles  of  chcmills  ;  but  fuch 
particles,  whether  ot  a  fimple  or  compound  nature^ 
whofe  parts  will  not  be  diifulved  nor  diilipated  by  or- 
dinary degrees  of  heat. 

CORPUSCULAR  PHILOSOPHY,  that  way  of  phi- 
lofophifing  which  endeavours  to  explain  things,  and  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  motion, 
figure,  reft,  pofition.  Sec.  of  the  corpufclcs,  or  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  matter. 

Mr  Boyle  fums  up  the  chief  principles  of  the  corpul- 
cular  hypothelis,  m  hich  now  flourilhes  under  the  me- 
chanical philolbphy  in  thefe  particulars: 

I.  They  fuppofe  that  there  is  but  one  catholic  or 
univcrfal  matter,  which  is  an  extended,  inipeneirable, 
and  divifible  fubitancc,  common  to  all  bodies,  and  ca- 
pable of  all  forms.  2.  Thit  this  matter,  in  order  to 
iorm  the  vaft  variety  of  natural  bodies,  nuifl  have  mo- 
tion in  fome  or  all  its  allignable  parts  ;  and  that  this 
motion  W'ls  given  to  matter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  has  all  manner  of  diredionsand  tendencies. 
5.  Matter  mult  alfo  be  actually  divided  into  parts,  and 
each  of  thefe  pvimiiive  particles,  fragments,  or  atoms 
of  tiiaiter,  muft  have  its  proper  magnitude  or  fize, 
as  alfo  its  peculiar  figure  or  Jhape.  4.  They  fup- 
pofe alfo,  that  thefe  differently  fizcd  and  ihapcd  par- 
ticles may  have  as  different  orders  and  pofaions,  where- 
of great  variety  may  arife  in  the  conipofition  of  bo- 
dies. 

CORRADINI  DE  Sezza  (Peter  Marcellinus),  a 
learned  civilian  and  cardinal,  born  at  Sczza,  in  1658, 
acquired  the  cfteem  and  confidence  of  Clement  XI. 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1743.  lie  was  the  author  of  a 
learned  and  curious  v\"ork  entitled  "  Verus  Laliumpro- 
fanuni  &  facrum,"  2  vols  folio  ;  and  a  hiitory  of  Sez- 
za,  in  410. 

CORR.4DO  (Sebaftian),  an  Italian  grammarian  of 
the  i6th  century,  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
at  Reggio,  where  he  formed  an  academy  of  polite  li- 
terature ;  and  at  length  removed  to  Bologna,  in  or- 
der to  be  profellbrof  thofe  languages.  He  wrote  fe- 
veral works,  the  moll  efteemed  of  which  are,  "  Que- 
ftura  in  qua  Ciceronis  Vita  refcrtur,"  an  excellent 
performance  ;  and,  "  de  Lingua  Latina."  He  died 
in  1556. 

CORRECTION,  in  printing,  the  aft  of  re- 
trenching  the  faults  in  a  work  ;  or  the  reading  which 
the  corrector  gives  the  firft  proofs,  to  point  out  and 
amend  the  faults,  to  be  reftified  by  the  compofitor. 

The  corrections  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  each 
page,  right  againfl  the  line  where  the  faults  are  found. 
There  are  different  characters  ufed  to  exprefs  different 
corrections,  as  D  or  <f,  r/.-A-,  for  any  thing  to  be  efFa- 
ced  or  left  out.     When  any  tiling  is  to  be  infcrted. 
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Concflor  the  place  is  markcJ  in  iha  line  witli  a  caret  a  ,  and  ihe 

II        inienion  added  in  ilie  margin.     When  a  word,  i'yl- 

Corrolms.  j^He,    &:c.  is   to    be   altered,  it  is  crafcJ  out  of  the 

'^       Uproot,  and  that  to  be  put  in  its  room  written  in  tlie 

margin  ;  always  obfcrvin;^,  if  there  be  federal  milhkcs 

in  the  fame  line,  that  the  corredions  in  the  margin  be 

feparated  by  little  bars,  or  llrokes,  |  .     If  a  fpace  be 

omitted,  its  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  the 

margin  with  « .     If  a  fpace  be  wrong  placed,  as  in 

the  middle  of  a  word,  the  two  parts  are  connected 

with  a  cii     rve,  and  the  fame  charaftcr  put  in  the 

margin.  If  a  letter  be  inverted,  it  is  expreffed  on  the 
margin  with  J.  If  any  tiling  be  tranfpofed,  it  is 
marked  thus:  The Piortejl  \ari:  iln\foHhi  \li'fl ;  ioitia 
Jhortefl Jollies  arethe  bejl ;  and  in  the  margin  is  added  tr. 
in  a  circle.  If  Roman  characters  are  to  be  changed  for 
Italic,  or  v)ce  vcrfa,  a  line  is  drawn  under  them  thus, 
and  Roman  or  Italic  added  in  the  margin  ;  if  to  capi- 
tals, a  double  line.  If  a  word  or  fentence  is  entirely 
omitted,  the  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the 
margin  is  inferted  the  word  out.  If  the  letters  of 
a  word  ftand  too  far  alunder,  a  line  is  drawn  under 
them,  and  in  the  margin  is  put  a  crooked  line  or 
hook,  thus_. 

CORRECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  that 
mends  the  faults  or  bad  qualities  of  others. 

Corrector  of  tlu  Staple  in  Britain,  a  clerk  belong, 
ing  to  the  flaple,  whofe  bullnefs  is  to  write  down  and 
record  the  bargains  that  merchants  make  there. 

Corrector,  in  medicine  or  pharmacy,  an  ingre- 
dient in  a  compofition,  which  guards  againit  or  abates 
the  force  of  another. 

CORREGIDOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  ju- 
fticc  in  Spain,  and  countries  fubjeft  to  the  Spanifli 
government.  He  is  the  chief  judge  of  a  town  or 
province. 

CORREGGIO.     See  Allegri. 

CORRELATIVE,  fomething  oppofed  to  another 
in  a  certain  relation.  Thus,  father  and  fon  are  cor- 
relatives. Light  and  darknefs,  motion  and  reft,  are 
correlative  and  oppofite  terms. 

CORRIGIOLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  J4th  or- 
der, Mifcellanex.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  pe- 
tals five  ;  and  one  three-cornered  feed. 

CORROBORANTS,  or  Corroborative  Medi- 
cines.    See  Strengtheners. 

CORROSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aftion  of 
gnawing  away,  by  degrees,  the  continuity  of  the  parts 
of  bodies. 

Corrosion,  in  chemillry,  an  action  of  bodies,  by 
means  of  proper  menflruums,  that  produces  new  com- 
binations, and  a  change  of  their  form,  without  convert- 
ing them  to  fluidity. 

CORROSIVE  StJBLIMATE  MERCURY.  See  CHE- 
MIST RY-/?i(/d'.V. 

CORRUGATOR  MUSCLE.  See  Anatomy,  Ta- 
lie  of  the  Miifcles. 

CORROSIVES,  in  fur^cry,  are  medicines  M'hich 
corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to  : 
fuch  are  burnt  alum,  white  precipitate  of  mercury, 
white  vitriol,  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  butter  of  an- 
timony, lapis  iufernalis,  See. 


CORRUPTICOL.-i;,  a  fcit  wlio  rofc  out  of  the  Cori-nptl; 

Monophyfucs  in  Egypt    about    the  year    519,   under      c.la;, 
tJicir  chief  Sevcriis,  ilie  pretended  patriarcii  of  Alex-    '•''"''■"l'- 
andria.  »■""• 

Their  difliuguilhing  doflrine^  whence  they  deiived  '       "^       ' 
their  name,  was,   that  the  body  of  JcUis  Chrilt  was 
covnipiible ;  that  the  fathers  liad  owned  it  ;  and  iJiac 
to  deny  it  was    to    deny   the  truth  of  our  Saviour's 
patlion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julian  of  Halicarnairus,  another 
Eiuycliian,  a  refugee,  as  well  as  Sevcrus,  in  Alexan- 
dria, maintained  that  the  body  of  Jefiis  ChriA  liad  been 
always  incorruptible  ;  that  to  fay  it  was  corruptible, 
vi-as  to  make  a  diflinftion  between  Jcfus  Chriil  and  the 
Word,  and  by  confequence  to  make  two  natures  in  Te- 
fus  Chrifl.  ^ 

The  people  of  Alexandria-were  divided  between  ilie 
two  opinions;  and  the  partifans  of  Severus  were  cali- 
eJ  connpticolx,  q.  d.  worlhippcrs  of  fomething  cor- 
ruptible :  fometiincs  they  were  denominated  cortup- 
tibles ;  and  the  adherents  of  Julian  incomiptibiles  or 
pkaiitajiajlic.  The  clergy  and  iecular  powers  favoured 
the  iirit ;  the  monks  and  the  people  the  latter. 

CORRUPTION,  the  deUniclion,  extinaion,  or 
at  leait  cell'ation  for  a  time,  of  the  proper  mode  of 
exiltence  of  any  natural  body.  See  Putrekaction. 
Corruption  of  Blood,  in  law,  one  of  the  confequen- 
ces  of  an  attainder  ;  and  is  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards ;  fo  tjiat  an  attainted  perfon  can  neither  inherit 
lands  or  other  hereditaments  from  his  anceflors,  nor 
retain  thofe  he  is  already  in  polfeillon  of,  nor  tranfmit 
them  by  defcent  to  any  heir;  but  the  fame  fliall  efchcat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  iubjeft  to  the  king's  fiiperior 
right  of  forfeiture  ;  and  the  perfon  attainted  Ihall  alf<» 
obftrua:  all  defcents  to  hispofterity,  wherever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  a  remoter  an- 
ceftor.     Sec  Attainder. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  notions  which  our  laws  have  Bhcijf. 
adopted  from  the  feodal  conflitutions,  at  rhe  time  of  Comment: 
the  Norman  conqueft  ;  as  appears  from  its  beiii'T  im- 
known  in  thofe  tenures  which  are  indifputably. Saxon, 
or  Gavel  kind  :  wherein,  though  by  treafon,  accordifig 
to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the 
king,  yet  no  corruption  of  blood,  no  impediment  of 
defcents,  enfues  ;  and  on  judgment  of  mere  felony,  no 
efchcat  accrues  to  the  lord.  But,  by  the  lawof  Eno-- 
land,  derived  as  above,  a  man's  blood  is  fo  univerfally 
corrupted  by  attainder,  that  his  fons  can  neither  inlie- 
rit  to  him  nor  to  any  other  anceilor,  at  lealt  on  the  part 
of  their  attainted  father. 

This  corruption  of  blood  cannot  be  abfolutely  remo- 
ved but  by  authority  of  parliament.  The  king  may 
excufe  the  public  punidiiueKt  of  an  ofFender  ;  but  can- 
not  abolilh  the  private  right  which  has  accrued,  or  may 
accrue,  to  individuals  as  a  confequence  of  the  crimi- 
nal's attainder.  He  may  remit  a  finfeitnre  in  which 
the  interefl  of  the  crown  is  alone  concerned  :  but  he 
cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of  blood  ;  for  there- 
in a  third  perfon  hath  an  interefl,  the  lord  who  claims 
by  efchcat.  If  therefore  a  man  hath  a  Ton,  and  is  at- 
tainted, and  afterwards  pardoned  by  the  king  ;  this 
fon  can  never  inherit  to  his  father,  or  father's  ance- 
Itors  ;  bccaufe  his  paternal  blood,  being  once  thorough- 
ly corrupted  by  his  father's  attainder,  mult  continue 
fo  :  but  if  the  ion  had  been  born  after  the  pardon,  he 
3  t)  2  might 
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might  inherit ;  becaufe,  by  the  pardon,  the  father  is 
made  a  new  man,  and  may  convey  new  inheritable 
blood  to  his  after-born  chiklren. 

This  corruption  of  blood,  thus  arifing  from  feudal 
principles,  b'Jt  perhaps  extended  farther  than  even 
thefe  principles  will  warrant,  has  been  long  looked  upon 
as  i  peculiar  hardfnip  :  bccanfe  the  opprcHivc  parts  of 
the  feudal  tcimres  being  now  in  general  aboliihtd,  it 
fecms  uurcafonable  to  referve  one  of  their  mod  ine- 
quitable co.ifcqucnces ;  namely,  that  the  childrtnihould 
not  o;ly  be  reduced  to  pvefent  poverty  (which,  how- 
ever icvere,  is  fufiiciently  jtiftiticd  upon  reafons  of  pub- 
lic policv),  but  alfo  be  laid  under  future  difficulties  of 
inheritance,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  their  anceilors. 
And  therefore  in  nioft  (if  not  all)  of  the  new  felonies 
treated  liy  Parliament  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  is  declared  that  they  (hall  not  extend  to  any  cor- 
ruption of  biood  :  and  by  tlie  flatutc  7  Anne  c.  21. 
(the  operation  of  which  is  poftponed  by  the  flatute 
17  Geo.  II.  c.  39.)  it  is  enaded,  that,  after  the  death 
of  the  late  pretender  and  his  fons,  no  attainder  for 
treafon  (liall  extend  10  the  difinheriting  any  heir,  nor 
the  prejudice  of  any  pcrfon,  other  than  the  offender 
himl'clf :  which  provifions  have  indeed  carried  the  re- 
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cording  to   Diodorus   Siculus  and  Virgil.     Corfi  was    Corfncd 
the  name  of  tlie  people,   (Livy)  ;  Cyruaeus,  the  epi-  J 

thet,  (Virgil). — The  illand  Hill  retains  its  ancient  t-"ortes. 
name  Cor/ic.t ;  fituatcd  between  8  and  10  degrees  ojt  '  "^  ' 
ea(l  lon»iiudc,  and  between  41  and  43  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  It  was  formerly  fulijeet  to  Genoa  ; 
though  the  natives  for  many  years  difputtd  their  right. 
The  illand  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and 
have  lately,  in  confcqucnce  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
been  admitted  to  a  paiticipation  of  all  the  rights  and 
piivilegfs  of  free  citizens. 

COKSNED,  or  Morsel  of  Execration,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  trial  or  purgation*  ariciently  in  ufe  in  Britain,  "See  Trial. 
and  which  probably  arofe  from  an  abufe  of  revelation 
in  the  dark  ages  of  fuperllition.  It  conlillt  d  of  a  piece 
ot  chetie  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  which 
was  confecrated  with  a  forr.i  of  exorcifm  ;  defiring  of 
the  AliLighty  that  it  n.ight  caufe  convuhicns  and  palc- 
nefs,  and  iiud  no  palfage  if  the  man  was  really  guil- 
ty ;  but  niight  turn  to  licaiil!  and  nourilhnieiit  it  he 
was  innocent ;  as  the  water  of  jcalcufy  among  the  Jews 
was,  by  God's  cfpecial  appointment,  to  caufe  the  belly 
to  Iwcll,  and  the  thigli  to  rot,  if  the  woman  was  guil- 
ty of  adultery.     This  corfued  was  then  given  to  the 


medy  farther  than  was  required  by  the  hardlhip  above  fulpectcd  perfon,  who  at  the  fame  time  alfo  received 

complained  of ;   which  is  only  the  future  obilruclion  of  the  holy  lacrament :  if  indeed  the  corfned  was  not,  as 

defcents,  where  the  pedigree   happ;;ns  to  be  deduced  fome  have  fufpeded,   the  facramcntal  bread  itfelf;  till 

throuii-h  the  blood  of  an  attainted  ahcellor.  the  fiibfcquent  invention  of  tranfubllantiation  prcfer- 

CORSAIR,    a    pirate    or   perfon    who  fccurs   the  ved  it  from  profane  ul'cs  with  a  more  profound  refpcft 

feas,  efpecially  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  veflel  armed  than   formerly.     Our  hiflorians  alfure  us,  that  God- 

for  war,  without  commiliion  from  any  prince  or  power,  win,   Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  01  King  Edward  the 


to  plunder  merchaiit-veifels.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Italian  eorfnn',  of  corfo,  or  a  cirjihui,  by  reafon 
of  their  cour'fes,  or  cxcurlions — The  name  is  com- 
monly given  to  the  piratical  cruifers  of  Barbary,  who 
had  their  rife  about  the  btginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

A  corfair  is  diftinguiOred  from  a  prhatier  in  this, 
that  the  latter  does  it  under  a  comuiilFion,  and  only 
attacks  the  velfelsof  thofeat  war  with  the  flatew-hcnce 
his  commiliion  is  derived.  The  pnnilhment  of  a  cor- 
fair is  to  be  hanged,  without  remilFion  ;  whereas  pri- 
vateers are  to  be  treated  as  prifoncrs  of  war.  All  cor- 
fair vellels  are  good  prizes. 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirafs  ;  or,  according  to  o- 
thers,  an  armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the  whole  bo- 
dy, anciently  worn  by  the  pike-men,  ufually  placed  in 
the  front  and  Hanks  of  the  battle,  for  the  better  refill- 
ing the  enemy's  alfaults,  and  guarding  the  foldicrs  pla- 
ced behind  them. 

CORSICA,  (anc.geog.)  an  illand  fituated  in  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  Ligu 


Confclfor,  abjuring  the  death  of  the  king's  brother,  at 
lall  appealed  to  his  corfned,  "  per  hucailatii  degi!itii:n- 
datn  abjiiravit"  which  fiuck  m  his  throat  and  killed 
him.  This  cuftom  lias  been  long  fuicc  gradually  abo- 
liihi-d,  though  the  remembrance  of  it  liill  fublifis  in 
certain  phrafes  of  abjuration  retained  among  the  com- 
mon people  ;  as,  "  J  will  take  the  facrameiu  upon  it  ; 
May  this  morfel  be  niy  laft ;"  and  the  like. 

CORT  (Cornelius),  a  celebrated  engraver,  was  born 
at  Hoorn  in  Holland  in  1536.  After  having  learned 
the  firfl:  principles  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he  went 
to  Italy  to  complete  his  fludics,  and  vifited  all  the  pla- 
ces famous  for  the  works  of  the  great  mailers.  At 
Venice  he  was  courtcoully  received  by  Titian  ;  and  en- 
graved feveral  plates  from  the  pie^tures  of  that  admi- 
rable painter.  He  at  laft  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he 
died  1578,  aged  42.  According  to  Bafan,  he  was 
"  the  bed  engraver  with  the  burin  or  graver  only  that 
Holland  ever  produced.  We  find  in  his  prints,"  adds 
he,  "  correctuefs  of  drawing,  and  an  exquifite  tafle." 
He  praifes  alfo  the  tafte  and  lightnefs  of  touch  with 


r;a,  in  length  from  north  to  fouth  150  miles,  and  where     which  he  engraved  landfcapes,  and  that  without  the 


broadell  50,  (Pliny).  The  ancient  inhabitants  were 
the  Phocenfcs,  (Herodotus)  ;  from  which  they  remo- 
ved to  Maffilia.  To  them  fucceeded  the  Ligurians 
and  Hifpani,  as  appears  from  the  fimilitude  of  rites 
and  cuftoms:  afterwards  two  Roman  colonics,  one  by 
Marius,  the  other  by  Sylla.  To  the  fouth  it  is  fe- 
parated  from  Sardinia  by  a  narrow  ftrait  called  Taiffcc, 
or  Folfa,  (Pliny)  ;  fixty  ftadia  or  about  fcven  miles  in 
breadth,  (Strabo).  It  was  famous  for  its  barren 
rocks,  its  woods,  and  its  honey  ;  which  laft  was  rec- 
koned noxious,  from  the  great  plenty  of  yew-trees,  ac- 


affiftance  of  the  point.  It  is  no  fmall  honour  to  this 
artift,  that  Agoftino  Carracci  was  his  fcholar,  and  imi- 
tated his  ftylc  of  engraving  rather  than  that  of  any 
other  mafter.  His  engravings  are  very  numerous  (i  ji 
according  to  Abbe  MaroUes),  and  by  no  means  un- 
common. 

CORTES  of  Spain,  a  term  purely  Spanilh,  figni- 
fying  the  courts,  i.  e.  tJie  ftatcs,  or  aflembly  of  the 
ftates,  at  Madrid. 

Cortes,  orCoRTEZ,  (Ferdinand),  a  Spanifli  ge- 
neral, famoiio  for  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  and  other 

victories 
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victories  over  the  natives  of  South  America  ;  but  infa- 
mous for  the  cruelties  he  committed  upon  the  van- 
quilhcJ,  without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  fex.  It  pro- 
bably was  on  this  account  he  was  but  coolly  received 
on  his  return  to  Europe  by  his  royal  mailer  Charles  le 
Qiiint:  it  is  even  alfcned  that  the  emperor  aikcd  him 
who  he  was?  to  which  Cortez  replied;  "  I  am  the 
man  who  ha/e  given  you  more  provinces  than  your  an- 
ceilovs  have  left  you  towns."  Died  in  1554,  aged63. 
See  Mex  ICO. 

COR.TEX,  in  botany;  the  rind  or  coarfe  outer 
bark  of  pUiuts.  The  organization  of  the  outer  aud 
inner  barks,  which  uilfer  principally  in  the  fineucfsof 
their  texture,  is  particularly  explained  under  the  article 

PJ-A  NTS. 

Wounds  of  the  bark,  and  its  feparations  from  the 
wood,  whether  naturally  or  artificially  made,  are  eali- 
ly  cured,  and  made  to  unite  again  by  proper  care.  If 
fettions  be  made  in  the  rinds  of  the  alh  and  fycamore 
of  a  fqaarc  figure,  three  fiJcs  cut,  aud  the  fourth  un- 
cut, and  the  whole  be  afterwards  bound  round  with  a 
pack-thread,  it  will  all  unite  again,  only  leaving  a  fear 
in  each  of  the  three  lides  where  it  was  cut.  If  feveral 
parts  of  the  bark  of  either  of  thefe  trees  be  cut  otf,  and 
entirely  feparated  from  the  tree  ;  fome  fliallosvcr,  lea- 
ving a  part  of  the  bark  on,  and  others  deeper,  to  the 
wood  itfclf;  thefe  pieces  being  again  put  into  their 
places,  and  bound  on  with  pack-thread,  will  not  in- 
deed unite,  but  a  fre(h  bark  will  grow  in  their 
places,  and  thrult  them  away:  but  if  they  be  rirft 
carefully  laid  on  in  the  exact  dirccflion  in  which  they  . 
originally  grew,  and  then  the  whole  part  beyond  the 
wound  on  every  fide  covered  with  a  large  plalter  of 
diachylon,  or  the  like,  and  this  bound  over  with  pack- 
thread to  keep  all  firmly  in  their  places,  the  pieces  of 
bark,  whether  cut  ofFlhallower  or  deep  down  to  the 
very  wood  of  the  tree,  will  firmly  unite  themfelves  to 
the  places  where  they  originally  grew.  This  cure  will 
be  performed  in  about  three  weeks  :  but  the  outer  rind 
of  the  fepirated  pieces  will  not  be  plump,  but  fome- 
what  ihrivelled  ;  the  (.-dges  alfo  will  recede  fomewhat 
from  their  original  place ;  fo  that  there  remains  a  fort 
of  f'^ar  all  round.  Thcle  experiments  are  bell  made 
in  the  fpring  feafon ;  for  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
the  fap  arihng  but  weakly,  the  parts  that  lliould  unite 
wither  before  that  is  brought  about.  The  fuccefs 
of  thefe  experiments  has  made  fome  think  that  the 
whole  branch  of  a  tree  feparated  and  bound  on  again 
might  unite  with  the  reft.  But  the  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  the  moil  favourable  manner  for  fuch 
a  trial  have  all  proved  vain,  the  branch  cut  off  wither- 
ing always  in  a  few  days,  however  well  united  and 
carefully  kept  on. 

Cor  TEX  Peiuviaiius.     SeeCiKCHOKA. 

CoiiTEX  JViiiti'i-aniis .     See  Wintera. 

CORTONA  (Pietro  da).     See  Berretini. 

CoRTONA,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  men- 
tioned by  many  of  the  Roman  hiftorians.  It  was  ori- 
ginally called  CortoH,  and  lay  to  the  northward  of  the 
lake  Thrafymenus.  It  flill  retains  the  name  of  Cor- 
tona.     E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  4^.  ij. 

CORTONESE  (Pietro  Palo).     SeeGotBO. 

CORTUSA,bear's-ear  sanicle:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentaiidria.  clafs  of 


plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ruiiking  under   ih»   Conmna 
2 1  It  order,  i  recuc.     The  corolla  is  whecl-lhaped,  w  iih  II 

its  throat  like  an  elevated  ring;  the capfidc  unilocular,  t'"!'"'"^'*- 
oval,  and  quinqucvalved  at  the  top.  (here  arc  two  ^  """'  . 
fpecies,  both  of  tlicm  very  low,  liowery,  herbaceous 
perennials,  crowned  by  umbelsof  monopeialous,  whecl- 
Ihaptd  fiowcrs,  of  a  fine  red  colour.  '1  hey  arciiativcs 
of  montainous  rocky  parts  abroad,  fo  mult  have  a  dry- 
lean  foil;  or  they  may  be  ktpt  in  pots  of  dry  fandy 
earth  placed  in  the  ihude,  and  in  fummtr  mull  be  duly 
w-atered  ;  and  their  propagation  here  is  by  fuppii,g  the 
roots  in  Oil-tobcr. 

CORRUNNA,  orGaoYNE,  a  port-town  of  Gal- 
licia  in  Spain,  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  about  32  miles  north  of  Compoftclla  :  W. 
Long.  9.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  43.  o. 

CORUS,  0..!ER,  Homer,  or  Ciiomer,  in  the 
Jewilii  antiquities,  a  meafurc  containiii;.',  10  baths  or 
75  gallons  and  5  pints,  as  a  meafure  of  tilings  liquid, 
and  32  pecks  and  i  pint,  as  a  meafure  for  tilings  dry. 
T\\t  corns  or  OOTfr  was  moll  comn.only  a  meafure  for 
things  dry  ;  and  the  grcarcft  that  was'ufed  among  the 
Jews.  It  contained,  according  to  the  rabbins  10  c- 
phahs  or  30  fata  or  feahs.  Corns  is  the  molt  ufual 
term  in  the  hiitorical  writers,  and  o?iier  or  chon.cr  a- 
mong  the  proplieis. 

CoRus  is  alio  ul'ed  in  foire  of  the  old  writers  fur 
eight  bulhels  or  a  quarter;  decern  coros  tritki,  j-.vc  rU- 
ciiii  qiiiirteria, 

CORUSCATION,  a  glittering  or  gleam  of  light 
idiiing  from  any  thing.  It  is  chicriy  uftd  for  a  fialli 
of  lightning  darting  irom  the  douc's  in  linie  of  thun- 
der. 

There  is  a  method  of  producing  artificial  corufca- 
tions  or  fparkling  fiery  meteors,  which  uill  be  vilible 
not  only  in  the  dark  but  at  noon-day,  and  that  from 
two  liquors  aftually  cold.  The  method  is  this.  Fif- 
teen grains  of  folid  pbofphorus  are  to  be  melted  in 
about  a  drachm  of  water  ;  when  this  is  cold,  pnur  upon 
it  about  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  ;  let  thefe  be 
Ihaken  together,  and  they  will  at  firft  heat,  ar.J  after- 
wards they  will  throw  up  fiery  balls  in  great  number, 
which  will  adhere  like  fo  many  flars  to  the  lides  of 
the  glafs,  and  continue  burning  a  conhderablc  time  ; 
after  this,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  is 
poured  in  without  fhaking  the  vial,  the  mixture  will 
of  itfelf  take  fire,  and  burn  very  fnrioully.  The  vcf- 
fcl  Ihoiild  be  large  and  open  at  the  top. 

Artificial  corufcations  may  alfo  be  produced  by  means 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron,  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  a  glafs  body  capable  of  holding  three  quarts  ; 
put  into  this  three  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  twelve 
ouncesof  water  ;  then  warming  the  mixture  a  little, 
throw  in,  at  feveral  times,  two  ounces,  or  more,  of 
clean  iron  filiuixs :  upon  this  an  ebullition  and  white 
vapours  will  arifc  :  then  prcfent  a  lighted  candle  to 
the  month  of  the  velfel,  and  the  vapour  will  take  fire, 
and  afford  a  bright  fulmination  or  flafli  like  li^-ht- 
ning.  Applying  the  candle  in  this  manner  feveral 
times,  the  effeft  will  always  be  rhefame;  and  fojne- 
times  the  fire  will  fill  the  whole  body  of  the  glafs,  and 
even  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor  ;  at  others, 
it  will  only  reach  a  little  way  down  its  neck.  1  he 
great  caution  to  be  ufcd  in  m,iking  this  experiment  is 
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OorvorsBt,  the  making  the  vajiour  of  a  proper  heat:  for  if  too 

L'urv',13.     cold,   icw  vapjiirs  will  arifc  ;   ami  if  made  too  hot, 

^      "^       '  thty  will  nril'c  too  fall,  and  will  only  tal;e  fire  in  the 

neck  of  the  glafs,  without  any  remarkable  corrufca- 

tioii. 

CORVORANT,  formerly  written  Cormorant. 
Stc  Pelican  us. 

CORVUS,  the  Raven  or  Crow  kind,  in  ornitho- 
logy ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  picjc,  the  di- 
Hingiiilhing  charaifcriftics  of  which  are  thcie  :  The 
beak  is  convex  and  cuhrated  ;  the  nollrils  are  covered 
with  bri/lly  feathers  ;  the  tongue  is  forked  and  carti- 
laginous ;  and  the  feet  are  of  the  walking  kind.  The 
fpecies  are  19.     The  mofh  remarkable  are  : 

1.  The  corax,  or  raven  of  Englilh  authors,  weighs 
three  pounds,  and  is  about  two  feet  two  inches  in 
length  ;  the  colour  is  black,  finely  glolTcd  with  a  rich 
blue  i  the  belly  excepted,  which  is  of  a  dulky  colour. 
They  are  very  docile,  birds,  and  maybe  trained  up  to 
fowling  like  hawks;  to  fetch  and  carry  like  fpanielsj 
tliey  may  be  taught  to  fpeak  like  parrots  ;  and,  what  is 
molt  extraordinary  of  all,  they  may  be  taught  to  imi- 
tate the  human  voice  iir  fiiiging.  They  have  a  great 
proptnfity  to  pilfer,  often  hiding  things  of  value  to  the 
great  lofs  of  the  owner,  without  ulc  to  themfelvcs.  They 
frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  where  they 
are  ufcful  in  devouring  the  carcafcs  and  filth  which  would 
otherwifc  prove  a  nuifance.  They,  however,  alfo  dc- 
ftroy  many  living  animals  ;  fnch  as  rabbits,  young 
ducks,  and  chickens,  and  not  unfrequcntly  lambs 
which  have  been  dropped  in  a  weak  llate.  In  clear 
weather  tliey  fly  in  pairs  to  a  great  height,  making  a 
deep  loud  noife,  different  from  the  common  croaking. 
Their  fcent  is  remarkably  good  ;  and  they  are  very 
long  lived.  The  quills  of  ravens  fell  for  12  s./tv  hun- 
dred, being  of  great  ufe  in  tuning  the  lower  notes  of 
anharpfichord  when  the  wires  are  fetata  confiderable 
dillance  from  the  flicks — The  raven  makes  its  nefl 
early  in  the  fpring,  laying  j  or  6  eggs,  of  a  pale 
bluilh-green  colour  fpotted  with  brown.  With  us  it 
builds  in  trees  ;  but  in  Greenland  and  Iceland  makes 
its  nefl  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  compofing  it  of  roots  and 
twigs,  together  with  the  bones  they  have  picked,  and 
lining  it  with  hair,  mofs,  &c.  The  flefli  of  thefe  birds, 
rank  and  unfavoury  as  we  may  wellfuppofe  it,  is  eaten 
in  Greenland  by  many  of  the  natives,  who  alfo  ufe 
the  Ikins  as  a  warm  under-covering. 

2.  The  corone,  or  carrion-crow,  in  the  form  of  its 
body  agrees  with  the  raven;  alfo  in  its  food,  which 
is  carrion  and  other  filth.  It  will  alfo  eat  grain  and 
jnfecT:s;  and  like  the  raven  will  pick  out  the  eyes: 
for  which  reafon  it  was  formerly  dillinguillied  from  the 
rook,  which  feeds   entirely  on  grain  and  infeds,  by 

•  the  name  of  thenar  or gor-crou>.     Virgil  fays  that  its 
croaking   foreboded  rain  : 

Tuni  comix  plena  pluviam  vocat   improba  voce. 
It  was  alfo  thought  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  efpecially  if 
it  happened  to  be  fecn  on  the  left  hand  : 

Sffipc  fuiiflra  cava  pradixit  ab  ilice  con.ix. 
England  breeds  more  of  this  kind  of  birds  than  any 
o;her  country  in  Europe.  In  the  24th  of  Henry  Vlll. 
they  were  grown  fb  numerous,  and  thought  to  be  fo 
prejudicial  to  the  farmer,  that  tlicy  were  confidcred 
as  an  evil  worthv  of  parliamentary  redrcfs;  an  aft 
was  pafTcd  for  their  deflruftion,  in  which  rooks  and 


choughs  were  included.  Kvcry  hamlet  was  to  provide  Corvw, 
crow-nets  for  ten  years;  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  *""'*' — 
obliged  at  certain  times  to  alienible  during  that  fpacc 
(fto  eoafult  of  the  proper  means  for  extirpating  them. 
But  though  the  crow  abounds  thus  in  Britain,  it  is  fo 
rare  in  Sweden,  that  Linnasus  fpeaks  of  it  only  as  a 
bird  that  he  once  knew  killed  there.  It  lays  the  fame 
luimbcr  of  eggs  as  the  raven,  and  of  the  fame  colour  : 
immediately  after  dcferting  their  young  they  go  in 
pairs.  Both  thefe  birds  are  often  found  white  or  pied  ; 
an  accident  that  befals  black  birds  more  frequently 
than  any  others.  Mr  Pennant  fays,  he  has  obfcrvcii 
one  entirely  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  not  only  in  its  plti- 
mage,  but  even  in  its  bill  and  feet.  The  crow  weighs 
about  20  ounces.  Its  length  is  18  inches  ;  its  breadth 
two  feet  two  inches. 

Concerning  thefe  birds,  we  have  the  following  cu- 
rious anecdote  in  Mr  Edward's  natural  hillory*.  "  The  »  voi.  v. 
reverend  Mr  Robinfon  reftor  of  Oufby  in  Wellmore-  Pref.  xxv. 
land  and  Cumberland,  fays,  '  that  birds  are  natural 
planters  of  all  forts  of  wood  and  trees.  They  dillemi- 
nate  the  kernels  upon  the  earth,  which  like  nurfc- 
ries  brings  them  forth  till  they  grow  up  to  their  natu- 
ral flrcngth  and  perfeftion.'  He  feys,  'About  25 
years  ago,  coming  i'rom  Rofecaflle  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  obferved  a  great  number  of  crows  very  bufy  at 
their  work  upon  a  declining  ground  of  a  molTy  fur- 
face  :  I  went  out  of  my  way  on  purpofe  to  view  their 
labour,  and  I  found  they  were  planting  a  grove  of 
oaks.  The  manner  of  their  planting  was  thus:  thejr 
firfl  made  little  holes  in  the  earth  with  their  bills,  go- 
ing about  and  about  till  the  hole  was  deep  enough  ; 
and  then  they  dropped  in  the  acorn,  and  covered 
it  with  earth  and  mofs.  The  feafon  was  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  autumn  when  all  feeds  are  full  ripe.'  Mr 
Robinfon  feems  to  think  that  Providence  had  given 
the  crows  this  inllincT:  folely  for  the  propagation 
of  trees  ;  but  I  imagine  it  was  given  them  principally 
for  their  own  prefcrvaiion,  by  hiding  provifion  in  time 
of  plenty,  in  order  to  fupply  them  in  a  time  of  fcarci- 
ty  :  for  it  is  obferved  in  tame  pies  and  daws  kept  a- 
bout  houfes,  that  they  will  hide  their  meat  when  they 
have  plenty  of  it,  and  fetch  it  from  their  hiding-places 
when  they  want.  So  that  fuch  an  inflindl  in  thefe 
birds  may  anfwer  a  double  purpofe  ;  both  their  own 
ftipport  in  times  of  need,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
trees  they  plant :  for  wherever  they  hide  a  great  num- 
ber of  nuts  or  grain  in  the  earth,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
they  find  them  all  again  ;  but  that  as  many  will  remain 
in  the  plot  of  ground  they  make  ufe  of,  as  can  well 
grow  by  one  another." 

3.  The  frugilegus,  or  rook,  is  the  corvus  of  Virgil  j 
no  other  fpecies  of  this  kind  being  gregarious. 

E  pnOu  decedcns  agmine  magno 
Corvorum  iticrepuH  denfis  exercitus  altt* 

A  very  natural  dcfcription  of  the  evening  return  of 
thefe  birds  to  their  nefts. 

The  rook  difTers  not  greatly  in'its  form  from  the 
carrion  crow  :  the  moft  remarkable  difference  is  in  the 
noftrils  and  root  of  the  bill ;  which  parts  in  the  crow 
are  well  clothed  with  feathers,  but  in  the  rook  are 
bare,  or  covered  only  with  feme  briflly  hairs.  This 
arifes  from  its  thrulling  the  bill  into  the  earth  conti- 
nually, after  the  various  worms  and  eruca;  of  infers, 
on  winch  it  feeds ;  for  it  does  not  live  on  carrion,  like 
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Corvus,  the  lail  fpecies  anJ  rivetis.  BcfiJes  infcils,  it  alio 
—sr—^  feeds  on  all  forts  ofgniiu,  to  fome  inconvenience  pti-- 
hap5  to  the  hulb.indman,  l)nt  no  doLil)t  doulily  repaid 
by  the  good  done  him  in  extirpating  the  nuggot  of 
thechaferbeetle,  which  in  fon>e  lealbns  deftroys  whole 
crops  of  corn  by  feeding  on  the  roots.  The  rook  is 
a  gregarious  bird,  fometimes  being  feen  in  inuncnfe 
flocks,  fo  as  to  almoll  darken  the  air.  Thcfe  flights 
they  regularly  perform  morning  and  evening,  except 
in  breeding-time,  when  the  daily  attendance  of  both 
male  and  female  is  required  for  the  nfe  of  incubation, 
or  feeding  the  young  ;  for  it  is  obferved  that  they  do 
both  by  turns.  As  ihefc  birds  are  apt  to  form  them- 
felves  into  focieties,  fuch  places  as  they  frequent  du- 
ring the  breeding-time  are  called  ro^jkeries  ;  and  they 
generally  choofe  a  large  clump  of  the  tallefl  trees  for 
this  purpofe  ;  but  make  fo  great  a  litter,  and  fuch  a 
perpetual  chatter,  that  nothing  but  habit  and  a  length 
of  time  can  reconcile  one  to  the  noife.  The  eggs 
are  like  thofe  of  crows,  but  lefs,  and  the  fpots  larger. 
They  begin  to  build  iu  March,  and  after  thebrccd- 
ing-feafon  forfake  their  ncft  trees,  going  to  roofl  elfe 
where,  but  have  been  obferved  to  rciuni  to  them  in 
Auguli  :  in  October  they  repair  their  ncfls.  In  Bri. 
tain  they  remain  the  whole  year  ;  yet  we  are  told  that 
both  in  France  and  Silefia  they  are  birds  of  palfage. 
Whether  they  migrate  or  not  in  Sweden,  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  Linna.-us  talks  of  their  building  there.  The 
young  birds  are  accounted  good  eating,  efpccially  if 
Ikinncd  and  put  in  a  pie. 

4.  The  cornix,  or  royflon  crow,  petty  juuch  re- 
fembles  the  rook,  feeding  on  infefls,  and  flyincr  to- 
gether in  great  flocks.  In  England  it  is  a  bird  of  paf- 
lage,  viUting  that  kingdom  iu  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  leaving  it  with  the  woodcocks.  In  the  ma- 
ritime parts  they  feed  on  crabs  and  Ihcll-fijh.  They 
are  very  common  in  Scotland  :  in  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  in  all  the  Hebrides,  Orknies,  and 
Shetland,  it  is  the  only  fpecies  of  genuine  crow  ;  the 
carrion  and  rook  being  unknown  there.  It  breeds 
and  continues  in  thofe  parts  the  whole  year  round.  la 
the  Highlands,  they  breed  indifferently  in  all  kinds  of 
trees :  lay  l;x  eggs  :  have  a  flirilkr  note  than  the  com- 
mon crows ;  are  much  more  mi'chievoas  ;  pick  our 
the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  even  of  horfes  whenengaged 
in  bogs.  Thty  are,  therefore,  in  many  places  pro- 
fcribed,  and  rewards  given  for  killing  them.  For 
v.-ant  of  other  food  thefe  birds  will  eat  cran-berries  or 
other  mountain  berries, 
'late  5-  Thedanricus,  or  white-breafted  crow  is  in  length 

XLIX,  about  12  inches;  the  bill  is  black;  the  head  and 
throat  are  black,  gloifed  with  blue  ;  the  neck  and 
breaft  white  ;  the  reft  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail, 
blue  black  ;  the  legs  of  a  lead-colour  ;  the  claws 
black.  The  fpecimen  tigured  by  Buffon  came  from 
Senegal  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  quar- 
ter. Pallas  dcfcribcs  the  fame  fpecies,  which  he  fays 
come  early  in  the  fpring  in  great  flights  from  China, 
and  the  fouthern  Monguls  country,  into  the  parts  a- 
bout  the  lake  Baikal,  but  mod  frequent  about  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  river  Lena,  in  which  part  the 
jackdaws  and  Royflon  crows  are  very  feldom  fcen.  It 
is  faid  they  are  likewife  found  in  vaft  numbers  in  the 
idand  of  Johann,  where  they  live  chiefly  on  infecls  and 
fruits,  and  make  their  nells  in  trees. 
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6.  The  moneJuLi,  or  jack-daw,  weighs  nine  oun- 
ces ;  the  length  thirteen  inches,  the  bieadth  twenty- 
eight.  The  head  is  lai-ge  vi  iiro)ioriion  10  its  bo  'y  ; 
wiiich,  Mr  VVilluughby  lays,  argues  him  to  be  iiigtni- 
ous  and  crafty.  The  irid^es  are  white  :  the  brcalt  and 
belly  aie  ofadufky  hue  fnclining  to  alh-colour  :  i!)c 
reft  of  iheplumage  is  black,  flighily  glolicdwiih  blue: 
the  claws  are  very  ftrong  and  hooked.  It  is  a  docile  and 
loquacious  bird,  jacj^-daws  breed  in  ficejdes,  old 
caftles,  and  in  hiih  rocks,  laying  five  or  fix  eo-^vs. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  known  to  breed  in  liolfow- 
trees  near  a  rookery,  and  join  thofe  birds  in  their  fo- 
raging parties.  In  fome  parts  of  Hampdiire,  they 
make  their  nefts  in  rabbit  holes  ;  they  alio  build  in  tlie 
intcrftiecs  between  the  upright  and  tranfum  ftones  cf 
Stonehenge  ;  a  proof  of  the  prodigious  height  of  that 
ftupendous  antiquity,  for  their  nefts  are  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  lliepherd  boys,  who  arc  always  idling 
about  this  fpot.  They  arc  gregarious  liirds  ;  and  feed 
on  infers,  grain,  and  feeds. — Theft  birds  are  frequent- 
ly  brought  up  tame  :  they  have  a  pratfice  of  hiding 
that  part  of  their  food  wliieh  they  cannot  eat ;  and  of- 
ten,  alongft  with  it,  they  fecret  fmall  valuables,  thereby 
fometimes  occafioning  injurious  fnfpicions  of  theft  in 
fervants  or  others  not  guilty. 

7.  The  glandarius,  or  jay,  is  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  Britilh  birds.  The  weight  is  between  lix 
andfeven  ounces:  the  length  13  inches.  The  fore- 
head is  white  ftreaked  with  black  ;  the  head  is  covered 
with  very  long  feathers,  which  it  can  erct^  at  pitafure 
into  the  form  of  a  creft  :  the  whole  neck,  back,  breaft, 
and  belly,  are  of  a  faint  purple  dallied  witli  grey  ;  the 
covert-feathers  of  the  vangs  are  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  firft  quill-feather  is  black;  the  exterior  webs  of 
the  nine  next  are  afli-colourcd  ;  the  interior  v.-i  bs  duf- 
ky  ;  the  fix  next  are  black,  but  the  lower  fides  of 
their  exterior  webs  are  white  tinged  with  blue;  the 
two  next  wholly  black;  the  Lift  of  a  fine  bay  colour 
tipt  with  black.  The  lefler  coverts  are  of  a  light 
bay:  the  greater  coven  feathers  moft  beautifully 
barred  with  a  lively  blue,  black,  and  white:  the 
reft  are  black  :  ihe  rump  is  white.  The  tail  con- 
ftfts   of  twelve   black   feathers.      The  feet  are  of  a 

pale  brown  ;   the  claws  large  and  liookcd Jays  build 

chiefly  in  woods,  making  iheir  neft  of  flicks,  fibres  of 
roots,  and  tender  twigs ;  and  lay  five  or  fix  eggs,  of  the 
fize  of  a  pigeon's,  cincrons  olive,  marked  with  pale 
brown,  i'lie  young  keep  with  the  old  ones  till  the 
next  pairing  time  in  fpring;  when  they  choofe  each 
his  mate  to  produce  their  future  progeny.  In  gene- 
ral tliey  feed  on  acorns,  nuts,  feeds,  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds  ;  but  will  fometimes  dcflroy  young  chickens  and 
eggs,  and  will  alfo  take  away  birds  that  have  been 
caught  in  a  trap  or  entangled  with  Birdlime.  They 
are  often  kept  in  cages,  and  will  talk  pretty  well ;  but 
then  lofe  all  their  beauty  fo  confpicuous  in  the  wild 
ftate. 

8.  The  caryocatadles,  or  niit-cracker,  is  fonicwhat 
kfs  than  the  jack-daw  :  the  bill  is  ftrong,  ftraight,  and 
black  :  the  colour  of  the  whole  head  and  neck,  breall 
and  body,  of  a  rnfty  brown  :  the  crown  of  the  head 
and  rump  are  plain;  the  other  parts  marked  with  tri- 
angular white  fpots  :  the  wings  arc  black  ;  the  coverts 
fpotted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  body  :  the  tail  is 
rounded  at  the  end,  black  tipt  with  vliite  :  the  vent- 
feathers  - 
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Corvus-  feathers  arc  white  ;  the  legs  ckii'iijBu^Utfi.finJ  thefe 
'  "^  '  birds  Icattcrcil  in  muij^uanso/  Europe,  but  uo  where 
fo  plenty  as  in  G^riiiai^jA;  they  arc  found  iiliuin  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  where  they  freijuciit  the  moun- 
tainous parts.  Si)nictin\cs  they  come  ill  vail  flocks  in- 
to France,  cipecially  iiurgiindy.  They,  vifit  England 
very  fcldoin  ;  are  alio  found  in  North -rAnicrica,  but 
mn  near  the  fea-coa;is.  One  lias  been  brouivht  from 
Ksmtfchatka  by  the  late  voyagc;rs. — In  manners  this 
bird  is  faid  to  refcmble  the  jay,  laying  up  a  ftore  of 
acorns  and  nuts.  In  fome  p  ins  it  keeps  chiefly  in 
the  pine  foreJls,on  ihc  kernels  of  which  it  then  feeds; 
but  is  faid  frequently  to  pierce  the  trees  like  the  wood- 
pecker, for  which  the  bill  feems  not  unapt-.  It  makes 
its  nefls  in  holes  of  trees.  Klein  mentions  two  varie- 
ties, one  TmalKr  than  the  other  j  the  lariJclt,  he  fays, 
breaks  (he  iiiub  to  pieces,  sndtbf  other  pierces  them. 
Both  feed  at  Limes  on  wild  berries  and  iufeSs. 

9.  The  pica,  or  magpie,  is  in  length  above  18  inch- 
es, and  weighs  S  orooimces.  The  bill  is  black:  the 
irides  arc  hazel ;  the  fcapulars,  and  all  the  under  parts 
from  the  bread,' are  white  ;  the  reft  of  thepkimage, 
wings,  and  tail,  black,  glofled  with  green,  purple,  and 
blue,  indilfercnt  lights:  the  elevenfirll  quills  are  white 
in  the  middle'on  the  inner  web,  lellcning  by  degrees 
as  they  advatice  inwards  :  the  tail  is  very  cuneiform,  the 
two  middle  feathers  being  near  xi  inches  in  length, 
and  the  utmij.ft  only  5  inches  and  a  half  :  the  legs  are 
black.  Wt<^  form  no  judgement  of  the  beauties  of 
this  bird,  frointhofe  dirty  mutilated  fpecimens  which 
we  fee  expofcd  daily  in  a  wicker  cage  at  every  ftall. 
It  is  only  in  a  llate  of  nature  that  they  can  be  found  ; 
and  whoever  vie\vs  them  in  this  ftatc,  will  00  fo  with 
altonilliment  :  for  though,  the  colon-rs,  at  a  diflant  view-, 
fetm  to  be  mere  black  and  white,  yet  the  fplendor 
that  meets  in  every  new  lltuailon  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder, will  oblige  him  to  owu  that  there  is  not  a 
more  beautiful  bird  in  Britain.  In  thefe  parts  it  is 
every  where  common.  Mr  Latham  has  been  able  to 
trace  this  bird  no  farther  foiuh  than  Italy  on  the  Ku-  .■ 
ropean  continent  ;  and  to  the  Horth,  Sw^eden,  and 
-Denmark.  Forrter  met  with  it  at  Madeira;  and  it  is 
alfo  feen  in  America,  but  not  common,  and  is   a  bird 


of  paJfagein  thofe  parts.  At  Hudfon's  Bay^t  is  call- 
ed by  the  lRd\a.niO-it;-taii.-e-afi:^;  which  fig^niiihf  H:art~ 
Bird ;  but  for  what  reafon  clocs  liot  appear!  In  man- 
ners it  approaches  to  the  crow,  feeding  aliuoft  on 
every  thing  in  turn,  boih  animal  and  vegetable;  :  ..i  be  got  at.  ;S 
like  that  will  kill  young  dueks  and  thickens,  auJ  l„ck 
the  eggs.  It  builJs  its  nell  Vvith  art,  making  a  thorny 
cover  at  top,  leaving  a  hole  on  thelide  for  admitiancc  : 
lays  lix  or  fevcn  pale  grcenifli  eggs,  thickly  fpotred 
with  black.  It  is  .^.  crafty  bird  in  every  (latci/and  if 
brought  upyountj,  becomes  exceedingly  faiftiliar,  and 
will  talk  a  great  many  femences  as  well  as  imitate 
every  noife  within  hearing,  lilce  a  p.irrot,  bift  not  near 
fo  pifiin. 

lh\  The  graqlflus,  or  red-lcp-ged  crnw,  is  but  iliinly 
fcittCreilcver  thelionhern  world  :  no  tncption  is.made 
of  it  by  any  of  the  J'auiiiils  ;  nor  do  we  fiiiu  it  iuoti'itr 
parts  of  Europe  except  Britain  and  the  Alps.  '  li  is 
p-oduced  inthc.iiland  ofCanadia  in  Aiia  ;  and- it  viiiis 
Ugypt  towards'  the  end  of  the  inundations  of" the  Nile. 
Except   in  Egypt,  it  afiiiSs  raountainoiis  and  rocky 


places  ;  builds  its  neft  in  high  cliffs  or  ruined  towers ; 
and  lays  four  or  live  eggs,  white  fpotted  with  a  dirty 
yellow.  It  feeds  on  infefls,  and  alfo  on  ncw-fown 
corn.  They  commonly  fly  high,  make  a  fliriller  ncifc 
than  llidjackrdaw,  and  may  be  taught  to  fpeak.  It  is 
a  very  tender  bird,  and  unable  to  bear  very  fcvere  wca- 
ther  ;  is  of  an  elegant,  (lender-make  i  active,  reillefs, 
and  thieving  ;  much  taken  with  glitter,  and  fo  med- 
dling as  not  to  be  trufled  where  things  of  confequeiiLC 
lie.  It  Is  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  ol  lighted  lUcks ; 
fo  that  there  are  inflances  ol  houfes  being  ftt  on  fire 
by  its  means;  on  which  account  Cambden  calls  it  in- 
Ci'iidiaria  az-is.  It  is  found  in  Coniwal),  Klintftji'e, 
Caernarvonlhire,  and  Anglcfea,  in  the  rocky  tlifis  along 
the  Iliores.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Scotland  as  lar  as  Strath- 
navem,  and  in  fome  of  the  ^Icbrides^S  lis  colour  is 
wholly  black,  beautifully  gloifedOver  with  blue  and 
purple  :  the  legs  and  bill  are  of  a  bright  oiange  colour 
inclining  to  red  :  the  tongue  isalmuil  as  long  as  the  bill, 
and  a  little  clovcu  :  the  claws  arc  large,  hooked,  atid 
black.  V'' 

ir.  The  criflatus,  or  blue  jay,  is  much  fmaller  tjian 
the  common  jay.  The  bill  is  black  and  above  an  inch 
long:  the  head  is  crelled  and  blue  :  a  Ih-eak  of  the 
fides  of  the  head  and  thioatare  of  a  bluilli  white,  and 
there  is  a  fpot  of  the  fame  over  the  eye  :  hind  part  of 
the  neck  and  back  is  blue  ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  the 
fame  j  all  the  feathers  of  the  laft,  except  the  two 
niiiMle'  ones,  tipped  with  white  ;  the  feathcis  of  boUx 
it  and  the  wings  elegantly  barred  wiA  black,  and  the 
greater  coverts  and  fecond  quills  ^fiped  with  white  : 
the  breaft  is  of  a  bloiibm  colour;  \ic  belly  and  under 
lail-coveris  white  :  the  legs  arc  dufky  brown  :  the  tail 
is  nearly  as  long  as  the  reli  of  the  bird.  The  colours 
of  the  lemale  arc  lefs  bright  than  thofe  of  the  male — 
This  fpccies  is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  North  America, 
but  not  fccn  farther  north  than  the  town  of  Albany. 
It  builds  in  fwaps,  and  has  j  foft  delicate  note.  Its 
food  is  hazel-nuts,  chcfnuts,  and  inch  like,  which  it 
breaks  by  placing  between,  the  feet,  and  pecking  with 
the  bill  till  the  fliell  gives  way.  It  is  alfovcry  fond  of 
maize  ;  and  being  a  gregarious  biri^  often  unites  into 
flocks  of  20,000  at  leait,  which  alighting  on  a  field  of 
10  or  12  acres  foon  lay  wafle  the  whole:  hence  it  is 
reckoned  the  molt  deftriKlive  bird  in  this  ■country. 
:  up  \\\\h  fnails  and'Veniifn  thro* 
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They  will  often  rake  up 

neccffity,  but  not  while  any  thing  they  like  better  is  to 
y  are  not  accounted  good  to  aat. 
13.  TRe=*anadenris  is  in  length  9  i!;ches/«and 
weighs  two  ounces.  The  bill  is  blackifii,  and  not  quite 
an  inch  long  :  the  irides  are  black  :  the  forehead  and 
throat  aie  Ota  dirty  yellow'ilh  white;  the  hind-hcaj 
and  fides  ofblackifli  brown:  the  1  ^per  pans  of  the 
body  arc  brown;  licueath  paleafh,  pjic,^  on  the  breaft: 
the  quills  niiJ  tail  are  brown,  tipped  with  white:  tail 
isali.'le  •■•  ccigedithc  legs  and  claws  are  blackilh.  Thefe 
b'rds  '  '■  Canada;  and  nrt  frequent  near  Hudfcn's 
Bay,  .:y  arc  calieJ.  tV hijUjohn  and  Whijkijtti.k. 

They  brceJ  early  in  the  ipri;!g;  build  in  pine-tr*ffl|; 
?.nd  have  two,  rarely  ihree,  young  at  a  time.  "W^^ 
egus  are  blue.  They  are  not  gregarious.  Their  food 
is  black  niofs,  worms,  and  flelli.  They  are  very  bold 
pilfering  birds,  dealing  from  the  traveller  even  fait 
meat,  and  devouring  often  the  bait  from  the  traps  fet 
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•or»»«    for  the  ni.irriiis>  as  ("ouii  as  the  pciloiis  who  fee  thcin 

11  turn  their  backs.     They  lay  up  Itorcs  tor  winter  ;   at 

L'oryban-    wliich  time  thcy  are  IclJoiu  loeii  iinkls  near  habita- 

t"-*-        tious.     Thcy  do  not  bear  continer.ient  well.      What 

"         natural  noie  ilicy  have,  vvc  arc  not  lolJ  ;   biit  thcy  are 

faid   to    act   tlic   mackiiig    bird,  in  imiiutiii^    that  of 

others. — There  are  near  30  other  fpccics. 

CoRVUs  ('A\zi'.-7.j,  in  aftroiiomy,  a  conflellatioii  of 
the  foathern  hemilpherc;  whore  Itars  in  Ptolemy's 
Catalogue  are  7;  in  Fycho's  as  many  ;  in  the  iiritannic 
Catalogue  9. 

CoRvui,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  engine,  or 
rather  gallery,  moveable  at  plcalurc  by  nic.ins  ot  pul- 
lies;  chielly  ufed  in  boarding  the  enemy's  Ihips  to  co- 
ver the  men.  The  conltruition  of  the  corvus  was 
as  follows:  Thcy  erected  ou  the  prow  of  their  vellcls 
«  round  piece  of  timber  of  about  a  foot  and  an  half 
diameter,  and  about  12  feet  long  :  on  the  top  of  wiiich 
thcy  had  a  block  or  pulley.  Round  this  piece  of  tim- 
ber they  laid  a  llage  or  platform  of  boards,  four  feet 
broad,  and  about  18  feet  long,  which  was  well  framed 
anil  faftened  with  iron.  The  entrance  was  long- ways, 
and  it  moved  about  on  the  abovcmentioned  upright 
piece  of  timber  as  on  a  fpiadle,  and  could  be  hoilted 
np  within  fix  feet  of  the  top  :  about  this  was  a  fort 
of  parapet  knee-high,  which  was  defended  with  up- 
right bars  of  iron  Iharpened  at  the  end,  and  towards 
the  top  there  was  a  ring,  by  the  help  of  which  and  a 
pulley  or  tackle,  they  raifed  or  lowered  the  engine  at 
pleafiire.     With  this  moveable  gallery  they  boarded 
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dcfcription  of  them,  reprefcnting  thcni  09  madmen. 
Accordingly  Maxinius  lyrius  fays,  that  ihoi'c  poliellcd 
with  the  fpirit  of  Coryb.uitts,  as  foon  a»  thcy  heard 
the  (bund  of  a  llutc,  were  fcized  with  an  enthufiafm, 
and  lolh  the  ul'e  of  their  reafon.  And  hence  the 
Greeks  ufc  the  word  KOf;.CavTi/y,  to  corobai.tizc,  to  ligni- 
iy  a  pcrfon's  being  tranfporicd  or  polfcUed  with  a  de- 
vil.    Sec  Enth  usiASM. 

Same  fay  that  the  Corybantcs  were  all  eunuchs ; 
and  that  it  is  ou  this  account  Catullus,  in  his  Atys, 
always  iifes  feminine  epithets  and  relatives  in  fpcaking 
of  them. 

Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  Corybas,  Ibnofja- 
fon  and  Cybele,  palling  into  Phrygia  with  his  uncle 
Dardanus,  there  inftitutcd  the  worlhip  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  prielis. 
Strabo  relates  it  a^  the  opinion  of  'or.ic,  that  tJie  Co- 
rybantes  were  children  of  Jupiter  and  Calliope,  and 
the  fame  witli  the  Ceibir't.  Others  lay  tlie  word  had 
its  origin  from  this,  that  the  Corybantcs  always  walJ;ed 
dancing  (if  the  exprelfion  may  be  allowed)  or  telling 

the    llCad,      XOpU^TOVTSf   /$«/^0£iF, 

CORYBANTICA,  a  felliva!  held  in  Crete,  in  me- 
mory of  the  Corybantcs,  who  educali  d  Jupiter  wiien 
he  was  concealed  in  that  illand  J'roai  his  lather  Saturn, 
who  would  have  devoured  him. 

CORYCEUM,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the  gym- 
nafuuu  where  people  undrcllcd.  It  w  as  othcrwife  call- 
ed aj>o,iytcrifi>!. 

CORYCOMACHIA,    among  the  ancients,  was  a 


the  enemy's  veifels  (when  thcy  did  not  oppofe  fide  .  fort  of  cxercife  in  which  they  pnlhed  forwards  a  ball. 


to  fide),  Ibmetimes  on  their  bow,  and  fomctimes  on 
their  Hern,  as  occafion  befl;  ferved.  Wlien  thcy  had 
grappled  the  enemy  with  thefe  iron  fpikes,  if  thcy 
happened  to  fwing  broadfide  to  broadfide,  then  they 
entered  from  all  parts  ;  but  in  calc  they  attacked  them 
on  the  bow,  they  entered  two  and  two  by  the  help 
of  this  machine,  the  foremoft  defending  the  foreparts, 
and  thofe  that  followed  the  flanks  keeping  the  bofs 
of  their  bucklers  level  widi  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

CORYATE  (Thomas),  a  very  extraordinary  per- 
fonage,  who  fecms  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by 
his  whimfical  extravagancies,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  born  at  Oldconibe  in  Somerfetlhire  in  1577. 
He  acquired  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford  ;  and  going 
to  London,  was  received  into  the  houfehold  of  Hen- 
ry prince  of  Wales.  If  Coryate  was  not  over  witty 
himfelf,  he  got  acquainted  with  the  wits  of  that  time, 
and  ferved  to  exercife  their  abilities,  having  more  learn- 
ing than  judgment.  He  was  a  great  peripatetic:  for,  in 
l6cS,  he  took  a  long  journey  on  foot;  and  after  he  re- 
t\irncd,publi  filed  his  travels  under  the  following  ftrange 
title,  CrnJH'tsi  haft'ily  gobbled  up  in  five  ;>inr:ths  Travels 
in  Franc,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhctia,  Helvetia,  fame  parts  of 
HighCerniany,  and  the  Netherlands,  Lond.  161 1,  4to. 
In  1612  he  fet  out  again  with  a  refolution  to  fpcnd 
ten  years  in  travelling:  he  went  firft  to  Coullantinople ; 
and  after  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the  Eafl:,  died 
of  a  flux  at  Surat  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Some  of  ihe 
accounts  of  his  peregrination  are  to  be  found  in  Pur- 
chas's  Pilgrimages. 

CORY B ANTES,  in  aatiquity,  priefts  of  Cybele, 
who  danced  and  capered  to  the  found  of  flutes  and 
drums.     See  Crot  ALi/M. 

Catallus,  in  his  poem  called  Atys,  gives  a  beautiful 
V.  Vol. 


fufpendcd  from  the  ceiling,  and  at  its  return  cithtr 
caught  it  with  their  hands,  or  fnflcred  it  to  meet  their 
body.  Oribafius  informs  us  it  was  recommended  for 
extenuating  too  giofs  bodies. 

COR.YDALES,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plan:s  in 
the  Frag;>!Ciita  Methodi  Natural's  of  Linnseus,  contain- 
ing the  following  genera,  viz.  epimedium,  hypecourc, 
Icontice,  meliauthus,  pinguicnla,  and  utricularia. 

CORYDALIS,  in  botany.     See  Kumahh. 

CORY'LUS,  the  Hazle  :  A  genus  of  the  poiyao- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  ckfs  ef  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  joih 
order,  At/ieutace^r.  The  male  calyx  is  monophyiluus, 
fcalc-like,  trifid,  and  uniiiorous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ; 
the  flamina  eight  in  number  :  The  female  calyx  di- 
phyllons  and  lacerated;  tio  corolla;  two  ftyles  ;  and 
an  egg-fliaped  nut.  Mr  Miller  reckons  three  fpecies, 
though  other  botanifts  make  only  two.  Thcy  are  all 
of  the  large  (hrubkind,  hardy  and  deciduous;  and  have 
feveral  varieties  valuable  for  their  nuts,  as  alfo  for 
their  variety  in  large  wilJcrncffcsand  fiirubbery  works. 
They  vv-ill  profpcr  in,almi>ll;  any  foil  or  lituarion,  and 
turn  out  to  good  account  when  grow  iiig  in  copjiiccs 
to  cut  as  underwood,  and  as  poles  for  various  ules,  as 
Iioops,  fpars,  liurdles,  handles  to  hulbandry  implements, 
walking  (licks,  fllhiug  rods,  &c.  for  which  pnrpofcs 
they  may  be  cut  every  5th,  7th,  or  81I1  year,  a'jcord- 
ing  to  the  purpofes  for  which  thcy  are  de/lgned.  TJie 
btft  method  of  propagating  them  is  by  layers,  though 
they  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  nuts. 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a  mild,  f,(rinaccous, 

oily   talle,  agreeable  to  mod  palates.     Squirrtls  and 

mice  arc  fond  of  them,  as  well  as  fome  i)irds,  fuch  as 

jays,  nuxrickers,  &c.     A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been 
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Corymbi-  pi-cinred  for  tliem,  anJ  there  are  iufbances  of  their 
fcrx.      having  been  forintJ   into  bread.     The  oil  cxprell'cd 
II         fnim  ihcm  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds  ;  and 
Corypha.   jj  ^1"^,^  ly  pointers,  and  by  chcmilts,  for  receiving  and 
'       "       '  ret  fining  odom-s.     The  charcoal  made  of  the  wood  is 
uled  by  painters  in  drawing.     Sumc  of  the  Highland- 
ers, where  fnperftition  is  not  totally  fublided,  look  up- 
on the  tree  itfclf  as  unlucky  ;   but  are  gljd  to  get  two 
of  the  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  which  is  a  good  oraeu, 
Tiiefe  they  call  c/:o  ch'jmhiakh,  and  carry  thera  as  an 
efficacious  charm  agaiuit  witchcraft. 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  no  plant  is  more  proper  for 
thickening  of  copies  than  the  hazle,  .for  which  he  di- 
rects the  following  expcJitious  method.  Take  a  pole 
of  hazle  (a!h  or  poplar  may  alio  be  ufed),  of  30  or  30 
feet  in  length,  the  head  a  little  hipped  into  the  ground, 
<Tiving  it  a  chop  near  the  groand  to  make  it  fuccurab  ; 
tills  fadened  to  the  earth  with  a  hook  or  two,  and  co- 
vered with  fome  fredi  mould  at  a  competent  depth, 
(as  gardeners  lay  their  carnations),  will  produce  a 
great  number  of  fuckers,  and  thicken  and  furnilh  a 
copfc  fpecdily. 

CORYxMBIFER^,  in  botany,  the  name  of  art  or- 
der or  divifion  of  the  compound  flowers  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  after  Ray  and  Vaillant,  in  the  former  editions 
of  his  Fragments  of  a  Natural  fvlethod.  This  title  in 
the  later  editions  is  changed  for  Difcoidd.c^  another 
name  borrowed  from  Ray's  Method,  but  ufed  in  a 
fomewhat  different  fenfe. 

CORYMBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  of  hair 
worn  by  the  women.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  coryra- 
bus. 

CoRYMBiuM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monoga- 
jnia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngeuefia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
Glider,  Compofita.  The  calyx  is  dipliyllous,  unirtorous, 
and  prifmatical ;  the  corolla  moiwpetalous  and  regular ; 
there  is  one  woolly  feed  below  each  lioret. 

CORYMBUS,  properly  fignitics  a  clufler  of  ivy 
berries.  Among  botauifts,  it  is  a  mode  of  flowering 
in  which  the  leffcr  or  partial  flowcr-ftalks  are  produ- 
ced along  the  common  llalk  on  both  fides  ;  and,  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  rife  to  the  fome  height,  fo  as  to 
form  a  tiat  and  even  furface  at  the  top.  See  Bota- 
ny, n"  2  73' 

CORYNOCARPUS,  in  botany:  A  gemis  of  the 
monoo-ynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  peiuaphyllous  perianthium; 
the  corolla  confilts  of  five  roundilh,  creft,  and  hollow 
petals;  the  flamina  five  fubulared  filaments  arihng 
irom  the  bafe  of  the  petals  ;  tlie  antherae  are  ereft  and 
oblon'r;.the  pericarpium  a  monofpcrmous,  turbinat- 
clavated  nut. 

CORYPHA,  Mount  -un  Palm,  or  Umbrella  Tree, 
in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  order  of  P«/»^,  belong- 
ing to  the  moncEcia  clafs  of  plants.  The  corolla  is 
tripetalons ;  the  (lamina  fix,  with  one  piftil ;  the  fruit 
a  monofpermous  plum.  There  is  only  one  fpccies, 
the  iimbracula,  a  native  of  the  Wefl;  Indies,  where 
it  is  called  codda-fana.  It  rifes  to  a  confiderable  Iiei^ht, 
and  produces  at  the  top  many  large  palmated,  plaited 
leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  very  long,  and  are  placed 
regularly  round  the  end  of  a  long  fpiny  footllalk,  in  a 
manner  reprefeniing  a  large  umbrella.  The  fio'.vers 
src  produced  on  a  branched  fpadix,  from  a  compoand 
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fpatha  or  (lieatli  :  they  are  hermaphrodite,  and  each  Corypliana 
confiJls  ofone  petal,  divided  into  three  oval  parts,  and 
contains  lix  awi-lhapcd  flamina,  fiirrounding  a  Ihort  ^ 
(lender  flyle,  crowned  with  a  fimple  Itigma.  The 
germen  is  nearly  round,  and  become^  a  large  globular 
truit  of  oiie  cell,  including  a  large  round  ftoue.  Thcfe 
plums  having  a  pleafani  flavour  arc  held  in  eileem  by 
the  Indians. 

C  O.ilYPH/KNA,  in  ichthyology  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  thoracici.  'I  he  head  is  declined 
and  truncated  ;  the  branchioftege  membrane  has  fix 
rays  ;  and  the  back-fin  runs  the  whole  length  of  the. 
back.  There  are  twelve  fpecies,  moft  of  them  natives 
of  foreign  feas.  The  moll  remarkable  are  the  blue 
and  parrot  fifhcs,  dtfcribed  by  Mr  Carefby. — The 
head  of  the  firil  is  of  au  odd  ftruclure,  rcfcmLling  that 
of  the  fpermaceti  whale  :  the  mouth  is  fniall,  each, 
mandible  armed  with  a  fingle  row  of  even  teeth,  fo 
clofcly  joined  that  they  feem  entire  bones;  the  iris 
of  the  eye  is  red.  On  the  back  is  a  long  pliant  fin, 
fomevi'hat  ir.dented  on  the  edge  ;  behind  the  gills  are 
two  fins,  one  under  the  abdomen  and  another  behind 
the  anus.  The  tail  is  forked  ;  and  the  whole  fiili  en- 
tirely blue.  They  are  taken  on  the  coails  of  the  Ba- 
hama Iflands,   and   in  moll  of  the  ftas   between  the 

tropics The  parrot-filh  hath  a  large  mouth,  paved  as 

it  were  with  blunt  teeth,  clofcly  connecled,  aher  the 
manner  of  the  lupus  marinus.  The  body  is  covered 
with  large  green  fcales  ;  the  eyes  are  red  and  yellow  ; 
the  uppei'  part  of  the  head  brown,  the  lower  part  and 
the  gills  blue,  bordered  with  a  dulky  red:  a  Ifreak  of 
red  extends  from  the  throat  behind  the  gills,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  a  bright  yellow  fpot.  The  fins 
are  five  in  number,  one  extending  almofl  the  length  of 
the  back,  of  a  bay  or  cinnamon  colour  ;  there  are  two 
behind  the  gills,  blended  with  black,  green  and  pur- 
plifli colours,  with  the  upper  edge  verged  with  blue; 
under  the  abdomen  is  another  red  fin  verged  with 
blue  ;  under  the  anus  extends  another  long  narrow 
green  fin,  with  a  lift  of  red  through  the  middle  of  it: 
at  the  ba,fis  of  the  tail  on  each  fide  is  a  large  yellow 
fpot.  The  tail  is  large,  forked,  and  green,  with  a 
curved  red  line  running  through  the  middle  parallel 
to  the  curve,  and  ending  in  two  points.  The  hlh  is 
more  ellcemcd  for  beauty  than  the  delicacy  of  its 
talle.  They  are  taken  on  the  coafts  of  Iliipaniola, 
Cuba,  and  the  Bahama  Illands. 

CORYPH/EUS,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the 
chief  or  leader  of  the  company  that  conipofed  the  cho- 
rus :  (SeeCHORUs) — The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Gtcck  itofi.<fii,  "  tip  of  the  head."  The  coryphaeus 
fpokt  for  .all  the  rell,  whenever  the  chorus  took  part 
in  the  action,  in  quality  of  a  perfon  of  the  drama,  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  acls.  Hence  coryphajus  had 
palfed  into  a  general  name  for  the  chief  or  prijicipal 
of  any  company,  corporation,  feft,  opinion,  &c.  Thus 
Eullacius  of  Antioch  is  called  (he  cmj-hifus  of  the 
council  of  Nice  ;  and  Cicero  calls  Zeno  the  corypl^cm 
of  the  ftoirs. 

CORYZA,  inmeui:iiie,  a  catarrh  ofthenofe.     See 

MEPICINE-7A'i/i-.V. 

CORZOLA,  orCuRSCOLA,  an  idand  inthcgulph 
of  Venice,  divided  from  Ragufa  in  Dalmatia  by  a  nar- 
row ftrait.     E.  Long.  iS.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  55. 

COS,  or  Coos,   (anc.  geog^.),  a  noble  ifland  on  the 
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coaft  of  Caria,  in  the  Hither  Afia,  (ifteeii  miles  [o  ilic 
Will  of  HalicariiaUlii,  a  hiindrcil  in  cimipjls,  called 
RLrop'u  ;  and  heiicc  Tluicydidcs  joins  boiii  names  to- 
'  o-ether,  Cos  Mcropis  :  it  had  a  cognoininal  town  Cos, 
bat  originally  called  Jjiypauu\i,  mcuiioned  by  Momcr; 
with  a  port  l;'ckcd  or  waited  roinid,  (Scylax,  Aleia). 
The  idand  was  truitfal,  and  yielded  a  gciiLiwus  wine, 
(Sirabo).  It  boalted  of  Hipj-xrates  a.ul  Apclics  ; 
each  at  the  head  of  his  feveial  proftlhoii.  It  was  the 
country  of  Philetas,  an  excellent  elegiac  poet,  who 
flotirilhed  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  ;  the 
preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis  :  fo  thin  and  light 
that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  lead  to  prevent  the  being 
blown  away  by  a  puff  of  wind  (Aelian,  Athenasus)  : 
ninch  commended  by  Propertiiis.  The  vcjlis  Coa-;, 
made  of  lilk,  were  famous  for  their  fincncfs  and  co- 
lour, (Horace,  Propertius,  TibidUis).  In  the  fubiirbs 
of  Cos  flood  the  temple  of  ^fciilapius,  a  noble  Itrnc- 
tuj-e,  and  extremely  rich. 

COS,  the  WHETSTONE,  in  natural  hillory,  a  genns 
of  vitrefcent  Hones,  conlifting  of  fragments  of  an  inde- 
terminate figure,  fub-opaque,  and  granulated. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  fcveral  fpecies,  fome  con- 
lifting  of  rougher,  and  others  of  fnioother,  or  even  of 
altogether  impalpable  particles  ;  and  ufed  not  only  for 
whet-ftones,  but  alfo  for  mill-ftones,  and  other  the  like 
purpofes. 

COS  TURCICA,  Turky-flone,  a  fpecies  of  flones  of 
the  garnet  kind,  belonging  to  the  liliceous  clafs.  It 
is  of  a  dull  white,  and  often  of  an  unequal  colour  ; 
fome  parts  appearing  more  compact  than  others.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  259S  :  it  flrikes  fire  with  fteel,  and 
etFervefces  with  acids.  Mr  Kirwan  found  that  100 
parts  of  it  contain  25  of  mild  calcareous  earth,  and  no 
iron.  Cronftedt  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  probably 
two  forts  of  ftones  known  by  this  name,  as  that  de- 
fcribed  by  Wallerius  neither  gives  fire  with  fteel  nor 
etiervefces  with  acids.  It  is  ufed  as  a  whet-ftone  ;  and 
tliofe  of  the  fineft  grain  are  the  bell  hones  for  the 
molt  delicate  cutting  tools,  and  even  for  razors,  lan- 
cets, &c. 

COSCINOMANCY,  the  art  of  divination,  by 
means  of  a  fieve.  The  word  comes  from  xoo-xoot,  c'l- 
irum,  "  a.  iisvc  i"  3.nd  y.xiTiia,  r/hiiiiitio';.  The  fieve 
being  fufpended,  after  rehcarling  a  formula  of  words, 
it  is  taken  between  two  fingers  only  ;  and  the  names 
of  the  parties  fufpefted  repeated  :  he  at  v^hnfe  name 
the  fieve  turns,  trembles,  or  Ihakes,  is  reputed  guilty 
of  the  evil  in  queftion. 

This  muft  be  a  very  a'  cient  praiiicc  :  Theocritus, 
in  his  third  Idyllion,  mcjntionsa  woman  very  Ikilful  in 
it.  It  was  fometime';  alfo  pradlifed  by  fufpending  the 
fieve  by  a  thread,  or  fixir.g  it  to  the  points  of  a  pair  of 
Iheers,  giving  it  room  to  turn,  and  naming,  as  before, 
the  parties  fufpefted;  in  wh'ch  Lift  manner  cbj'diioman- 
cy  is  ftill  pra:5tifed  in  fome  pirts  of  England,  It  appears 
from  Theocritus,  that  it  was  not  only  ufed  to  find  out 
ptrf);is  unknown,  but  a'lb  to  difcover  the  fecrets  of 
thofc  that  were  known. 

CO-SECANT,  in  geometry,  the  fecnnt  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  90°.  See 
Geometry. 

COSEM.VoE,  in  law,  a  writ  tliat  lies  wl'.cre  the 
trefail,  that  is,  the  tritavus,  the  father  of  the  befiil,  or 
great  grandfather,  being  fcizcd  in  fee  st  his  death  of 
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certain  lands  or  tcncnunis,  dies  ;  a  ftranger  enter?,    (cftnliii; 
and  abates  ;  then  fliall  Ids  heir  have  this  w  rit  of  cofc- 
nagc  ,  the  ionn  of  wlucli  fccin  Fitzh.  Nat.  Br.  iol.  221. 

COSENING,  in  \i\\\',  au  offence  whereby  any 
tiling  is  done  deceitfully,  in  or  out  of  contracts,  which 
cannot  be  fitly  termed  by  any  el'pccial  name.  In  the 
civil  law  it  is  called  fteliioiuitiu .     Sec  St  1;  1. 1  i  o  n  a  r  i; . 

COSENZA,  the  capital  of  the  Plither  Calabria,  in 
the  khigdom  of  Naples.  E.  Long,  16.  35.  N.  Lat. 
39.  15.     It  is  an  archbilhop's  fee. 

COSHERING,  in  the  feudal  cuftoms,  a  kind  of 
right  of  the  lords  to  lie  and  feaft  thcmfclves  and  their 
followers  at  their  tenants  houfcs.  The  word  cr.Jher'u:g 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  old  Engiilh  woid 
cojhe,  a  coc  or  cottage. 

CO-SINE,  in  trigonometry,  the  fine  of  an  arch 
which  Is  the  complement  of  anotbcr  to  90°.  See 
Geometry. 

COSMETIC,  in  phyfic,  any  medicine  or  prepara- 
tion which  renders  the  Ikin  foft  and  white,  or  helps  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion  ;  as  lip-falves, 
cold  creams,  cerufs,  &c. 

COSMICAL,  a  term  in  aftronomy,  exprelling  one 
of  the  poetical  rifings  of  a  ftar  :  thus  a  ftar  is  faid  to 
rife  cofmically  when  it  rifes  with  the  fun,  or  with  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fun  is  at  that  time  ; 
and  the  cofmical  letting  is  when  a  ftar  fets  in  the  weft 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  fun  rifes  in  the  eaft. 

COSMOGONY,  in  phyfics,  lignifies  the  fcience  of 
the  formation  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  formed  of  Kon-y.m^ 
the  luorLiy  and  je/to///a,   I  am  hern. 

In  our  conjectures  about  the  formation  of  the  world 
there  are  two  principles  which  we  ought  never  to  lofe 
light  of.  I.  That  of  creation;  for  certainly  matter 
could  not  give  itfelf  cxiftence,  it  muft  have  received  it. 
2.  That  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  direfling  this  creati- 
on, and  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  matter,  in 
confequence  of  which  this  world  was  formed.  Sec 
Creation  and  Earth. 

COSMOGRAPHY,  the  defcription  of  the  world  ; 
or  the  art  which  teaches  the  conftrudion,  figure,  dif- 
pofition,  and  relation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  with 
the  manner  of  reprefenting  them  on  a  plane.  The  word 
comes  Irom  xotr/Aot,  world,  and   5|;«-;'«,  /  dcfcribe. 

Cofmography  confifts  chiefly  of  two  parts.  j4Jlro- 
nomy,  which  fliows  the  ftruiture  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  ftars  ;  and  Geography,  w  hicli 
fllows  thofe  of  the  earth. 

COSMOLABE  (from  xocr^.cc,  wo^Vi/,  and  xxy.Ctaa,  I 
take),  an  ancient  mathematical  inftruinent,  ferving  to 
racafure  diftances,  both  in  tlie  heavens  and  on  earth. 
The  eofmolube  is  in  great  mcafure  the  fame  with  the 
aftrolabe.  It  is  alfo  called /f/z/^/ci?/)//',  Qr<ht  tin  iv  erf  a  I 
inflrumcnt,  by  L.  Morgard,  in  a  treaiife  written  c.x- 
prcfsly  upon  it,  priuted  in  1612. 

COSMOLOGY  (from  nnir/jLtit^ivor/d,  and  >.<.y<,(,  dif- 
cor/rfe),th.e  fcience  of  the  world  iiigcncral.  ThisAVol- 
fius  calls  ^^;;.-/v(/,  or  inin/cen Jej.'tal  cojMc/ogy,  and  has 
written  a  treatife  on  the  fubjett,  wherein  he  endea- 
vours to  explain  how  tiie  M"orld  arifcs  from  fimple  fub. 
fiances  ,  and  treats  of  th.e  general  principles  of  the  mo- 
dificntions  of  materisl  thing!:,  of  the  ekmcntsof  bodies, 
of  the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  perfetlicn  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  order  and  conrfe  of  natitrc. 

COSMOPOLITE,    or   Cob.icpoi.iVAN,    a    term 
3  P  2  lome- 
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eoffacks.  fo'.iutimes  iifcd  to  fignify  a  pcrfon  who  has  no  fixed 

" >< '  living  or  place  ot  abode,  or  a  man  who  is  a  Itranger  no- 

w^here.  'I'hc  word  cumcs  tVom  tl.c  Greek  xoo-/^©,, 
"  world,"  and  iroxic,  "  ciiy." — One  ol' ihe  ancient 
philornphers  being  interrogated  what  conr,tr}'nian  he 
was  f  anfwercd,  he  was  -^cofiiio^ulitc,  i.  e.  an  inhabi- 
tant or  citizen  of  the  world. 

COSSACKS,  a  name  given  10  the  people  inhubiiiiig 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  ijon,  near  ilie 
Black  Sea  and  borders  of  Tarkcy.  The  word  implies 
irregular  troops  of  horfe.  'i  heie  people  are  divided 
into  European  and  Aliatic  Coliacks.  The  firfl  co;i- 
lill  of  the  Zaporog,  who  dwell  below  the  cataraiii:  of 
the  Dnieper,  fume  on  the  fide  next  to  RidFia,  and 
others  on  the  oppofue  (ide  of  that  river;  the  Lower 
and  Upper  (^>ii<jcksi  the  Bielogorod  Coiiacks;.  and  a 
part  of  the  Don  Coiiacks.  The  Aliatic  Coifacks  arc 
comp  :fej  of  the  reft  of  tbe  Don  Coiiacks,  the  Grebin 
Coffacks,  the  Yaik  Coiiacks,  and  the  Wcllern  Cal- 
miiks,  who  retiring  from  thole  tliat  inhabited  the 
fjiith  borders  of  Siberia  under  Yaiuki  Can,  fettled 
upon  the  Wolga,  and  are  dependent  upon  E.r,llia. 

The  Coiiacks  were  known  by  that  name  ever  fince 
the  948th  year  of  Chrilt.  Ihey  dwelt  upon  niouiu 
Caucafus,  in  the  place  now  called  C«^d/-fij';  and  were 
roduced  to  the  Riuilan  domii;j>)n  by  prince  Mllillaw 
in  the  year  102 1.  Many  Ruliians,  Poles,  and  others, 
who  co-.ildnot  live  at  home,  have,  at  different  times, 
been  aJrai'ited  amon^v  [jic  Coiiacks  ;  but  the  latter, 
abflrae'lcd  from  thefe  fugitives,  mult  have  been  an  an- 
cient and  well  governed  nation. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  the 
Zaporu^  Coiiacks  fixed  their  habitations  on  the  fpa- 
cious  plains  ih.it  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Dnie- 
per. They  had  undergone  conlidcrable  hardfliips  from 
the  incuriions  of  the  Tartars,  for  which  they  after- 
wards found  means  to  averge  themfelves  in  an  ample 
manner.  The  Poles  being  lenlible  how  fcrvieeablc  the 
Coiracks  might  be  in  defending  them  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Tartars,  and  even  of  the  Ruffians,  propofed  to 
them  terms  of  alliance.  In  1562,  they  iol em nly  took 
them  under  their  protei5lion,  and  engaged  to  pay  them 
att  animal  fibfidy  ;  in  return  for  which,  the  Coiiacks 
were  to  keep  on  toot  a  fufficient  body  of  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  I'olifli  dominions.  With  a  view  10 
bind  them  (lill  more  ftrongly  by  tics  of  intcrcft,  the 
Poles  gave  them  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
Dnieper  and  Neiller,  and  the  borders  of  Tariary. 
The  ColTacks  ajiplied  themfelves  with  great  indufiry 
to  the  cultivalion  of  this  fertile  fpot ;  fo  that  in  a  fliort 
time  it  was  interfperfed  with  large  towns  and  hand- 
fome  villages.  Befides  they  continually  haralled  the 
Turks,  and  did  them  great  damage  by  their  incur- 
fions  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  pur- 
fuing  them,  or  making  rcprifals,  they  poflelled  them- 
felves of  feveral  fmall  illands  in  the  Dneiper,  where 
they  kept  their  magazines.  Sec.  The  hetlnian,  or 
general  of  the  Coiiacks,  was  no:  in  the  leaft  fubordinate 
to  the  tield-mardial  of  Poland  ;  but  afted  in  concert 
with  him  as  an  ally,  and  not  as  a  fubjetl  of  that  re- 
public. But  this  alliance,  though  of  fuch  manifefl 
advantage  to  both  parties,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  Poles,  feeing  tlic  vafl  impvovemiCnts  made  by  ihe 
Coiiacks  in  the  country  they  had  given  up  to  them, 
became  envious  of  them,  and  aiStually  made  an  attempt 
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to  bring  them  into  fubjei5lion,  as  we  have  feen  in  the   CoffacVi. 

hillory  of  Poland.     In  1648  the  Coiiacks  gained  great  ' ^ ' 

advantages  over  them,  and  next  year  came  to  an  ac- 
commodation, in  which  they  not  only  prefcrved  ihcir 
old  immunities,  but  obtained  additional  privileges. 
The  rtlult  of  all  v  as,  tlut  thefe  Coiiacks  remained 
under  the  proteelion  of  Ruliia  ;  and  as  their  fornitr 
cotintry  was  entirely  laid  ualte  in  the  late  wsxs,  they 
Itttlcd  in  the  Rullian  Ukraine,  upon  receiving  formal 
alliirinccs  from  the  court  of  RuIIia,  that  no  alteration 
Ihotild  be  mi^A  in  their  political  conilitution,  and  that 
no  taxes  whatever  Ihould  be  laid  upon  them.  The 
CofTacks,  on  the  other  hand,  v\cre  always  to  keep  in 
readinefs  a  good  body  of  troops  lor  the  fervicc  of 
Ruilia:  but  in  the  year  1708  Mazcppa,  their  htttman 
or  chief,  went  over  from  the  Ruliians  to  the  Swedes  ; 
upon  which  Peter  I.  relblvtd  to  prevent  fuch  revolts 
lor  the  future.  To  this  end,  after  the  battle  of  Pui- 
towa,  he  lent  a  (Irong  detachment  into  the  abovtmen- 
tioned  little  illands  in  the  Ijnieper,  whether  the  Cof- 
facks  bed  tied,  with  their  wives  ar,d  children,  and  all 
their  effects;  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  the 
fuord  without  dillincHoii,  and  the  plunder  to  be  di- 
vided among  his  foldiers.  Ke  likewife  fent  a  great, 
nuniler  of  Hicn  into  their  ccuniry,  and  called  feveral 
thoufands  of  the  Colfacks  to  be  carried  to  the  coafts 
of  the  Baltic,  where  they  V\  ere  put  to  all  furts  of  hard 
labour;  by  which  means  he  jn  a  manner  extirpated  the 
vhole  nation. 

What  dillinguiflics  the  Zaporog  Colfacks  fiom  al-l 
other  people  is,  that  they  never  lulfer  any  women  in 
their  fettlements,  as  the  Amazons  are  faid  not  to  have 
luffercd  any  tnen  among  them.  The  women  of  thefe 
Coiiacks  live  in  other  illands  of  the  Dnieper.  They 
never  marry,  nor  hav/  any  family  :  all  their  male  chil- 
dren are  iurolled  as  luldiers,  and  the  females  are  left 
with  their  mothers.  The  brother  often  has  children 
by  his  filler,  and  the  lather  by  his  daughter.  They 
know  no  laws  but  thofe  which  cuflom  has  introduced, 
founded  on  their  natural  wants  ;  though  they  have 
among  them  foine  priefts  of  tlie  Greek  periualion. 
They  ferve  in  the  armies  as  irregulars  ;  and  woe  to 
thole  who  fall  into  their  hands. 

The  country  of  thefe  Coflacks,  who  are  an  aflem- 
blage  of  ancient  Roxclans,  Sarmatians,  and  Tartars,  is 
called  the  Ocrah:c  or  Ukraine.  It  lies  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Riilha  and  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  and  Turkey, 
and  was  anciently  a  part  of  Scythia.  By  virtue  of  the 
lafl:  treaty  fettled  between  Pvuflia  and  Poland,  in  1695, 
the  latter  remains  in  pollelllon  of  all  that  part  of  the 
Ukraine  which  is  fituated  on  the  well  fide  of  the  Dnie-  j 

per,  and  is  now  but  poorly  cultivated.     That  on  ilie  v 

eaft  fide,  inhabited  by  the  Coiiacks,  is  in  a  much  bet-  , 

ter  condition,  and  extends  about  two  htnidred  and 
ilxty  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth.  It  is 
one  continued  fertile  plain,  watered  by  a  great  nuni- 
lier  of  line  rivers,  diverfitied  with  j>lealant  woods,  and 
yields  Inch  plenty  of  all  forts  of  grain,  pulfe,  tobacco, 
honey,  and  wax,  as  to  fnpply  a  great  pan  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire  with  th»ife  comiticdiiies.  Its  paflures  arc 
exceeding  rich,  and  its  cattle  very  largt;  but  the  in- 
liabilaats  are  greatly  plagued  by  locuiTs,  which  infeft 
this  line  country.  The  houfes  in  the  Ukraine  are, 
like  thofe  cf  the  Fiufhans,  moftly  built  with  tim- 
ber. 

The 
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Coffaclcs.       The  Coffacks  are  tall  and  well  made,  generally  hawk- 

' ^ nofed,  andof  agood  mien.    Tlicy  arc  hardly,  vij^orous, 

brave,  and  txucnicly  jealous  ot  what  is  molt  valuable 
in  life,  theirlibeny  :  tickle  and  wavering,  but  ibciable, 
cheertui,  and  Ipnghlly.  They  are  a  very  powerful 
people,  and  their  t'ortes  coniilb  wholly  ot  cavalry. 
Their  dkileCl  is  a  compound  ot  ilse  Polilh  and  lluiiun 
lan^uasje  ;  bat  the  latter  is  the  moft  predominant. 
They  were  formerly  Pa^.,ns  or  Mahometans  ;  but  iipon 
their  entering  into  the  Foliih  ftrvicc,  they  were  bap- 
tized Chrilliaus  of  the  liouiiih  communion  ;  and  now 
tiiat  they  belong  to  Rullia,  they  piofcfs  thcmfcives 
Hienibersof  the  Greek  ehiircli. 

Each  of  their  towns,  with  the  diilrift  belonging 
to  jt,  is  governed  by  an  officer  alhJt  rjtw.a;./:  ox  at- 
tanuiii:. 

The  DonCoffjcks,  fo  called  from  their  rcllJence 
upi^i  the  banks  of  the  river  Don,  greatly  rtfemble 
thole  already  defcribed.  In  the  year  1559,  wlien  the 
czar  I  wan  Balilowitz  was  emperor  of  lluina,  they  vo- 
luntarily put  themlelves  under  his  protection,  and  arc 
at  this  time  on  a  pretty  equal  footing  with  the  other 
Rulllan  f.ibjecls.  They  have  fevcral  towns  and  vil- 
lages upau  the  banks  of  the  Don  ;  but  are  prevented 
from  extending  tliemlelves  larther  nptlie  country,  by 
the  fcarcity  of  frelli  water  and  wood  in  many  places. 
Their  chief  fupport  is  grazing  and  agriculture,  and  oc- 
caJionally  robbing  and  plundering,  for  which  they 
want  neitlier  capacity  nor  inclination.  Every  town  is 
governed  by  a  magiltrate  called  tutnann ;  and  the  ta- 
manns,  with  their  towns,  are  under  the  jarifdiclion  of 
twoottomanns,  whorelideat  Tlherkalky.  The  troops 
of  thefc  Cofl'acks  likewife  conlift  entirely  of  cavalry. 
In  this  country  all  the  towns  and  villa^jes  arc  fortified 
and  encompail'ed  with  palifadcs,  to  defend  them  agaitift 
thcincurlions  of  the  Calmucsand  Ivuban  Tartars,  with 
whom  they  are  continually  at  war.  The  Colfacks,  in 
general,  arc  of  great  fervice  to  garrifon  towns  by  way 
of  defence,  or  to  purfue  an  enemy  ;  but  are  not  fo 
good  at  regular  attacks 
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The  Sictlli  GoiFacks,  who  are  alfo  c:i\\t&Haidamach, 
have  their  particular  hettman.  They  inhabit  the  Ruf- 
lian,  Polilh,  and  Turkilh  dominions,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Yaik  ColTacks  dwell  on  the  the  foaih  fide  of  the 
river  Yaik;  and  upon  the  fuccefs  of  thcBuffian  arms 
in  the  kingdom  of /iflracan,  voluntarily  fubmitted  to 
them.  In  flature  they  greatly  refen;blc  the  other  Cof- 
facks  ;  though  by  their  boorilh  maimer  of  living,  and 
intermarriages  with  the  Tartars,  they  have  not  the 
iliape  and  air  peculiar  to  the  refl  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  natural  difpolitions  and  culloms  are,  however, 
nearly  the  fame.  Huloandry,  fiihiuT,  and  feeding  of 
cattle,  are  their  principal  employments ;  and,  like  the 
other  tribes,  they  let  (lip  no  opportunity  of  making 
depredations  on  their  neighbours.  Their  continual 
wars  with  the  Kara-Kalpacs  and  the  Kafatlhaia-Horda 
oblige  them  to  keep  their  towns  and  villages  in  a  itate 
of  defence.  They  are  indeed  I'ubjeet  to  Ruffian  wai- 
wodes,  to  whom  they  pay  an  animal  tribute  in  corn, 
wax,  honey,  and  cattle;  but  they  have  alfo  their  par- 
ticular chiefs,  who  govern  them  according  to  their  an- 
cient culloms.  Though  the  generality  of  the  Yaik 
Cofl'acks  profels  the  Greek  religion,  yet  a  great  many 
relicts  of  JMahometanifm  aitd  Fa^auifm  arc  flill  found 


among  them.  Being  naturally  bold  ai;d  liariij ,  mty 
make  txcellcni  ioluicis;  and  they  arc  not  fo  turbiilciu 
as  the  other  CoU'acks.  They  Jive  entirely  at  peace 
with  the  C.;lmu];s  and  their  other  neighbours,  and 
even  maintain  a  commerical  interconrfe  witlv  them. 

COSE  DE  Geniste,  an  order  of  kr.iglithood  in- 
fliiuted  in  1234.  by  Louis  IX.  at  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  I'tovtnce.  The  motto  on  the  collar  of 
this  order  was,   txaltat  humii'u  . 

COSSET,  among  farmers,  a  colt,  calf,  or  Iamb, 
brought  tip  by  hand  without  the  dam. 

COSI'A  (Chrilloplier  ),  a  celebrated  botanifl  of 
the  i6th  century,  was  born  in  Africa,  of  a  loriuguefc 
father,  and  v.ent  itito  Afia  to  perfed  hin.fclf  in  the 
knowledge  of  fimples,  where  he  was  taken  prifoncr, 
but  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and  after  feversl 
voyages,    practifcd  pliylic    at    Bourgos.     Tc    vrote, 

I.  A  Treatife on  Indian  Drugs  and  Medicines.  2.  His 
Voyages  to  the  Indies.  3.  A  book  in  praifc  of  \\  o- 
mtu  ;  and  other  works 

COS  PAL,  an  appellation  given  by  anatomifls  to  fe- 
veral  parts  belonging  to  the  lides  :  thus  ue  meet  \\  iih 
colial  mufcles,   vertebrae,  &c. 

COSEANZO  (Aiigclodi),  an  Italian  liilloiian  and 
poet,  lord  ofCatalupo,  was  born  in  1507,  01a  noble 
and  ancient,  family  of  iNaples,  and  died  about  1591. 
He  wrote,  i.  A  Hillory  of  f.iaples,  from  123O  to 
1489;  the  belt  edition  of  which  is  that  of /Ujuiia,  in 
15S2,  ill  folio,  very  fcarce.  2.  Italian  Poems,  which 
are  eficcmcd,  and  have  had  fcveral  editions. 

COSTA-inccA,  a  province  of  North  .•\merica  in 
New  Spain  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatiinala,  bounc- 
ed on  tlie  iiorth-eait  by  the  northern  ocean,  on  the 
fouth-wcrt  by  the  fouih  fea,  on  the  north-welt  by  Ni- 
caragua, and  on  the  fouth-ea(l  by  Veragna.  The  foil 
is  not  very  I'ertile,  though  there  is  plenty  of  cattle. 
Carthage  is  the  capital  town. 

COSTARD  (George),  a  clergyman  of  the  churli 
of  England,  and  author  of  feveral  learned  works  was 
born  about  the  year  1  yto.  He  was  educated  at  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford  ;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  I  733.  The  iirft  cccleliaitical  fitualion  in  which  he 
was  placed  was  tiiat  of  curate  of  lllip  in  Oxfordiliirc. 
In  I  747  he  publiffied  in  8vo,  Some  obfervations  tend- 
ing to  illulirate  the  Book  of  Job.  In  i  750  he  pub- 
lilhed  Two  Diliertations :  I.  On  tiie  meaning  of  the 
Word  Kefiah,  mentioned  in  Job,  chap.  xiii.  ver.   11. 

II,  on  the  Signification  of  the  Word  Hermes.  In  17J2 
hepublillred,  in  8vo,  at  Oxford,  DiU'criiitioiics  II.Critico» 
Sacr.r,  qiuiyiUN prh.'::! eyplicatur,  Ezek.xiii.  i?,.  Altera  ve- 
ro,2Kcg.:..i2.  In  17J5  he  wrotea  letterto  Dr  Birch, 
which isprcfcrved  in  the  Britil]iMiifcum,refperting  the 
meaningof  the  ^hrdL^efph^-era  harbar'ica.  Some  time  after 
this  he  undertook  topubliih  afecond  edition  of  Dr  Hyde's 
HiJ'oria  Rdigionis  vetcrmii  Perfaru??!,  eonimque  lihigc- 
ruin  ;  and  which  was  accordingly  printed,  under  his  in- 
fpecT:ion,  and  with  his  corrcftions,  at  the  Clarendon 
Prefs  at  Oxford,  in  4to,  in  i  760.  Mr  Collard'sextcnhve 
learning  having  now  recommended  him  10  the  notice 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  he  obiaincil,  by  the 
favour  of  that  nobleman,  in  June  1764,  the  vicarage 
of  Twickenham  in  Middlefcx  ;  in  which  fituation  he 
continued  till  his  death.  In  1767  he  publiflicd,  in  one 
volume  quarto,  Tlie  Hiflory  of  Adronomy,  with  its 
application  to  Geography,  Hiflory,  and  chronology  ; 
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Coftivcnefioccafionally  exeinj'lilled  by  the  Globes. 

was  chiefly  iiuendcd  tor  the  ufc  ot  !>udents,  and  con- 
tains a  full  and   dillinei  view  of  the  leveral  improve- 
mtnts  made  in  geography  and  allronomy.     Mr  Collard 
has  Ihown,  "  by  a  gradual  dedudion,  at  what  time,  and 
by  whom,  the  principal  difcovcries  liave  been  made  in 
geography  and  aftronomy  ;  how  each  difcovery  has 
paved  the  way  to  what  followed  ;  and  by  what  eafy 
fteps,   through  the  revolution  of  fo  many  ages,  thefe 
very  ufeful  fciences  have  advanced  towards  their  pre- 
fentflate  of  perfection."   In  1778  he  publilhed,  inSvo, 
A  Letter  to  Nathaniel  BralleyHalhead,  Efq;  contain- 
jngfome  Remarks  on  his  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo 
Liws.     This  appears  to  have  been  the  kit  of  his  pub- 
lications.    It  contains  fome  criiicifms  whi-'h  were  in- 
tended CO  invalidate  the  opinion  wliich  Mr  Halhead  had 
conceived  concerning  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Gentoo 
laws  ;  and  fome  arguments  againft  a  notion  which  had 
been  adopted  by  feveral  writers,  drawn  from_  the  obfer- 
vation  of  nr.tural  phenomena,  that  the  world  is  far  more 
ancient  than   it  is  reprefented  to  be   by    the  Hebrew 
chronology.     Mr  Coltard  died  on  the'Toth  of  January 
I  782.     He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning,  and  emi- 
nently fkilled  in  Grecian  and  oriental  literature.     His 
private  characT;er  was  amiable,  and   he  was  much  re- 
fpeded  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived  for  his 
humanity  and  benevofcnce.— Eefides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he   wrote  fome  others  ;  and  was  alfo   the 
aaihor  of  learned  papers,  inferted  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfai5lions,  on  aaronomica!  and  chronological  fub- 

jefts. 

COSTIVENESS,  a  preternatural  detention  of  the 
feces,  with  an  unufnal  drynefs  and  hardnei's  thereof, 
and  thence  a  fuppreffion  of  their  evacuation.  See  (the 
luiidx  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

COST  MARY,  the  Englilli  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
tanfy.     See  Tanacetum. 

COSTS,  inlaw,  imply  the  cxpciices  of  a  fuit  reco- 
vered by  the  plaintiff,  together  with  damages.  Colls 
were  not  allowed  by  the  common  law,  the  amerce- 
ment of  the  vanquilhed  party  being  his  only  punifc- 
ment ;  but  they  are  given  by  (lamte*.  Cofls  are  al- 
lowed in  chancery  for  failing  to  make  anfwer  to  a  bill 
exhibited,  or  making  an  infufficient  anfwer :  and  if  a 
firll  anfwer  be  certified  by  a  mafter  to  be  infufficient, 
the  defendant  is  to  pay  40s. ;  5I.  for  a  fecond  infuffi- 
cient anfwer  ;  4  1.  for  a  third,  &:c.  But  if  the  anfwer 
be  reported  good,  the. plaintiff  Ihall  pay  the  defendant 

-<)os.  cofts. 

COSTUME,aruleor precept  in  painting,  bywhich 
the  artifl  is  enjoined  to  make  every  pcrfon  and  thing 
fullain  its  proper  character,  and  not  only  obferve  the 
ilory,  but  the  circumftances,  the  fcene  of  aJlion,  the 
country  or  place,  and  take  care  that  the  habits,  arms, 
manners,  proportions,  and  the  like,  exadly  corre- 
fpo;id. 

COSTUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  ot  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  eighth  or- 
df r  5c;/-rt/v,Y,7f.r.  Tlie  corolla  is  interior,  inflated,  and 
ringent,  with  the  under  lip  trifid.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  cvc;.  thearabicus,  anativeof  the  Indies.  The 
root  was  forn'.crly  in  fome  elleem  as  an  attcnuant,  and 
fcrviccable  in  venereal  complaints  j  but  it  is  now  rarely 
prefcribed  or  met  with  in  the  fliops. 


•  BUchJI. 
Comment. 
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COTA  (Rodriguez),  a  Spaniili  poet  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  the  author  of  the  Tragi-comedia  de  Calijlo 
y  IVUt'tbea,  which  has  been  tranllated  into  Latin  by 
Gafpar  Barthius,  and  into  trench  by  Jam.cs  de  La- 
vardin.  The  Spaniards  fet  a  great  value  on  this  per- 
formance. 

CO-TANGENT,  the  tangent  of  an  arch  which  is 
the  complement  of  anoilier  to  90°.  Sc-c  Geometry. 

COTBUS,  a  town  of  Gern:a!iy  in  Lower  Lufacc. 
It  is  a  ftrong  important  place,  and  has  been  fubjcct  to 
the  king  of  Prullla  ever  lince  the  ytar  164J.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Spree,  60  miles  fouth-by-ea(l  of 
Berlin,  and  55  fouth-eafl  of  Wirtembcrg.  Here  arc 
a  great  number  of  French  Proteftants,  who  have  intro- 
duced manufaftures  ;  and  this  place  is  noted  for  exctl- 
lent  beer,  pitch,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax.  E.  Long. 
15.  29.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

COTE,  a  term  ufcdin  conning,  to  exprefs  the  ad- 
vantage one  greyhound  has  over  another  when  he  runs 
by  the  fide  of  it,  and  putting  before  it,  gives  the  hare 
a  turn.     See  Coursing. 

CoTE-Care,  a-kind  of  refufe  wool,  fo  clung  or  clot' 
ted  together  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  afunder.  By 
13  Rich.  II.  flat.  I.  c.  9.  it  is  provided,  that  neither 
denizen  or  foreigner  make  any  other  refufe  of  wools 
but  cotc-gare  and  villein.  So  the  printed  flatnte  has 
it ;  but  in  the  parliament-roll  of  that  year  it  is  cod-lai:d 
and  vilU-iii.  Cot,  or  cote,  fignifies  as  much  as  cottage 
in  many  places,  and  was  foufed  by  the  Saxons  accord- 
ing to  VerHegan. 

COTELERIUS  (JohnBaptift),  fellow  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  king's  Greek  profefTor,  was  born  at  Nif- 
mes  in  Languedoc  in  1627.  He  made  a  colleftion  of 
the  fathers  who  lived  in  the  apoftolic  age,  which  he 
publilhed  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  folio  iii  1672;  all 
-reviewed and  corredted  from  feveral  MSS.  with  a  Latiu 
tranflation  and  notes.  He  alfo  publiffied  Moiun/iejita 
Ecdefitt  Gra-cx,  in  3  vols  ;  being  a  collection  of  Greek 
trafts  out  of  the  kind's  and  M.  Colbert's  libraries,  and 
which  had  never  been  publilhed  before:  to  thefe  he 
added  a  Latin  iranllation  and  notes.  He  intended  a 
farther  profecution  of  this  work  ;  but  his  intenfe  llu- 
dies  broke  his  conftitution,  and  deprived  him  of  life 
in  1686.  Befides  his  great  Ikill  in  languages  and  ec- 
clefiaflica!  antiquities,  CotelerTus  was  remarkable  for 
his  prob'ty  and  candour. 

COTERELLUS.  CrAarius,  and cotereJh/s,  accord- 
ing to  Spelm. in  and  Du  I'refne,  are  fervile  tenants; 
but  in  IDoonifday  and  other  ancient  MSS.  there  ap- 
pears a  diftinclion,  as  well  in  their  tenure  and  quality 
as  in  their  name  :  for  the  cotarius  hath  a  free  foccagc 
tenure,  and  paid  a  ftatcd  firm  or  rent  in  provifions  or 
money,  with  fomcoccafionalcuflomaryfervices;  where- 
as the  coterellus  fi-ems  to  have  held  in  mere  villenage, 
and  his  pcrfon,  ifl'i-e,  and  goods,  were  difpofablc  at 
the  plcafure  of  the  lord. 

COTERIE,  a  term  adopted  from  the  French  tra- 
ding aflbciations  or  partuerlhips,  where  each  perfon 
advances  his  quota  ofilork  and  receives  his  proportion 
of  gain  ;  and  which  rwains  its  os  ij-inal  tncaning  when 
applied  to  little  allcmblits  or  companies  ailbciated  for 
mirth  and  good  humour,  where  each  one  furnillies  his 
quota  of  pleafantry.  Hcrethey  coin  new  words  not  un- 
derflood  clfewliere,  but  vhich  it  becomes  fafliionable 
for  others  to  ufe;  and  they  are  thought  ridiculous  who 
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are  igiioraut  of  them.     It  has  been  afeJ  of  late  to  fig- 
nify  a  ckib  of  ladies. 

COTES  (Roger),  an  excellent  mathematician  of 
the  iStii  century.  He  early  difcovered  an  inclination 
to  the  mathematics  ;  and  at  17  years  of  age  was  ad- 
mitted a  penlioner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1706  he  was  appointed  profellor  of  allronomy  in  the 
profeiTorlhip  tounded  by  Dr  Plume  archdeacon  of  Ro- 
chefter,  being  chofen  thefirfl  in  that  chair  for  his  great 
merit  and  learning.  In  the  year  171 5,  at  the  requell 
of  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  he  publilhcd  at  Cambridge, 
in  4to,  a  fecond  edition  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's /'W/ya- 
pia,  with  all  the  improvements  which  the  author  had 
annexed  thereto  ;  to  which  he  perrixed  an  excellent 
Preface.  He  prepared  feveral  ufcful  books  for  the 
public  ;  and  wrote  A  Defcriptioa  ui  the  great  Meteor 
which  appeared  on  the  6th  ot  March  1716,  publilhed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions.  He  lived  but  a 
little  while  to  carry  on  the  difcourfes  for  which  he 
was  eminently  qualified  ;  dying  in  the  prime  of  his 
age  in  1716,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  lovers  of 
the  fciences. 

COTESWOLD,  feveral  ftieep-cotes,  and  llieep 
feeding  on  hills.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  cote,  i.  e. 
safa,  "  a  cottage,"  andwo/i/,  "  a  place  where  there  is 
no  wood." 

COTHURNUS,  Buskin,  a  very  high  llioe  or 
patten  r^^ifed  00.  foals  of  cork,  worn  by  the  ancient  ac- 
tors in  tiagedy  to  make  them  appear  taller  and  more 
like  the  heroes  they  reprcfented  ;  moll  of  whom  were 
fuppofed  to  be  giants.  It  covered  tlxe  greateft  pan  of 
the  leg,  and  was  tied  beneath  the  knee.  jiCfchylusis 
faid  to  have  invented  the  cothurnus.     See  Buskin. 

COTICE,  or  Cotise',  in  heraldry,  is  the  fourth 
part  of  the  bend  ;  which  with  us  is  feldom  or  ever 
borne  but  in  couples,,  with  a  bend  between  them  : 
whence  probably  the  name  ;  from  the  French  coic, 
"  fide;"  they  being  borne,  as  it  were,  a-fuie  of  the 
bend. — A  bend  thus  bordered  is  faid  to  be  coti/.-J^  cotice. 
He  bears  fable  on  a  bend  cotifed  argent  three  cinque- 
foils. 

COTILLON,  the  name  of  a  vv-ell-known  briik 
dance,  in  wliich  eight  perfons  are  employed.  The  term 
is  French,  and  iigniues  an  uiider-petiijoar. 

COTRONE,  a  town  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  Hand- 
ing on  the  lite  of  the  ancient  Croion,  though  not  oc- 
cupying the  fame  extent  of  Ground  :  (Sec  Croton). 
It  is  fortified  with  fingle  walls,  and  a  callle  ereftcd  by 
Charles  V.  Its  private  buildings  are  poor  and  fordid, 
the  ilreets  difmal  and  lurrow.  Cheefe  and  corn  are 
the  principal  commodities.  For  the  flowage  of  corn, 
there  are  raiigts  of  granaries  in  tlic  fubnrbs  ;  and  the 
annual  export  is  about  200,000  tomoti.  The  cheefe 
is  lolerably  good  ;.  but  has  a  great  deal  of  that  hot 
acrid  tafte  fo  common  to  all  cheefe  made  with  goats 
milk.  The  wine  is  not  unpleafant,  and  appears  fuf- 
ceptible  of  improvement  by  better  management  in  the 
making  and  keeping. 

COTT,  a  particular  fort  of  bed-frame,  fufpended 
from  the  beams  of  a  (liip  for  the  officers  to  lleep  in 
between  the  decks.  This  contrivance  is  much  more 
convenient  at  fea  than  either  the  hammocks  or  fixed 
cabins:  being  a  large  piece  of  canvas  fevved  into  the 
form  of  a  cliell,  about  fix  feet  long,  one  foot  deep, 
«nd  from  two  to  three  feet  wide.     It  is  extended  by  a 
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fqu.are  wooden  frame  with  a  canvas  bottom,  equal  to  C«ttago 
itslengthaud  breadth,  to  retain  it  in  an  horizontal  (-■mton.' 
poruion.  > v^»— 

COTTAGE,  CoTTAoiUM,  is  properly  a  little 
houfe  lor  habitation  without  lauds  belonging  to  it; 
Hat.  4  Edw.  I.  But  by  a  huer  llatute,  ;i  Eliz..  c.  7* 
no  man  may  build  a  cottage  unlcfs  he  lay  "four  acres  of 
laml  thereto  ;  except  it  be  in  market-towns  or  ciiies, 
or  within  a  mile  of  the  fea,  or  for  the  habitation  of 
labourers  in  mines,  failors,  forclters,  (hepherds,  &c. 
and  cottages  erected  liy  order  of  juftices  of  peace  for 
poor  impotent  people  are  excepted  out  of  the  llatute. 
The  four  acres  of  land  to  make  it  a  cottage  within  the 
law  arc  to  be  freehold,  and  land  of  inheritance  ;  and 
four  acres  holdcn  by  copy,  or  for  life  or  lives,  or  for 
any  number  of  years,  will  not  be  fufficieut  to  make  a 
lawful  cottage. 

COTTON,  in  commerce,  a  foft  downy  fubftancc 
found  on  the  gollypium,  or  cotton-tree.     Sec  Gossy- 

PIUM, 

Cotton  is  fcparatcd  from  the  feeds  of  the  plant  by 
a  mill,  and  then  fpun_and  prepared  for  all  forts  of  fine 
work,  as  ftockings,  waiftcoats,  quilts,  tapclfry,  cur- 
tains. Sec.  With  it  they  likewifc  make  mullin;  and 
fometimes  is  is  mixed  with  wool,  fomctimes  withfilk, 
and  even  with  gold  itlelf. 

The  rineft  fort  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel, 

Cotton  makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in  com- 
merce, and  isdilfinguilliedinto  cotton-wool  and  cotton- 
thread.  The  firff  is  brought  moniy  from  Cyprus,  St 
John  d'Arce,  and  Smyrna  :  the  moil  efteemed  is  white, 
long,  and  foft.  Thofe  who  buy  it  in  bales  fliould  fee 
that  it  has  not  been  wet,  moiflure  being  very  prejudi- 
cial to  it. 

Of  cotton-thread,  that  of  Damas,  called  cotton  bounce, 
and  thatof  Jerufjlem,  called  bazas,  are  themoil  efleem- 
ed  ;  as  alfo  that  of  the  Welt  India  illands.  It  is  to  be 
chofen  white,  fine,  very  dry,  and  evenly  fpun.  The 
other  cotton-threads  are  the  half  bazas,  the  rames,  the 
beledin,  and  gondczcl ;  the  payas  and  montafiri,  the 
geneguins,  the  baquins,  the  joirdallars,  of  which  there 
are  two  Ibrts.  Thofe  of  India,  known  by  the  name  of 
Tntucorin,  Java,  Bengal,  and  Surat,  are  of  four  or 
five  forts,  diltinguilhcd  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  S;c. 
They  are  fold  in  bags,  with  a  dedui5tion  of  one  pound 
and  a  half  on  each  of  thofe  of  Turucorin,  which  are 
the  dearcft,  and  two  pounds  on  each  bag  cf  the  other 
forts.  For  thofe  of  Fielebas,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and 
Jcrufalem,  the  dcduiSion  at  Amllerdam  is  eight  in 
the  hundred  for  the  tare,  and  two  in  the  hundred 
for  weight,  and  on  the  value  one /^r  av;/.  for  prompt 
payment. 

Cotton  of  Siam,  is  a  kind  of  lilky  cotton  in  the  An- 
tilles, fo  called  becanfe  the  grain  was  brought  from 
Siam._  It  is  of  an  extraordinary  finenefs,  even  furpaf- 
fiiig  filkin  foftnefs.  They  make  hofe  of  it  there  pre- 
ferable to  lilk  ones  for  their  lullre  and  beauty.  They 
fell  from  10  to  12. and  i  j  crowns  a  pair,  but  there  are 
very  few  made  unlefs  for  curiofity. 

The  jitaniier  cf  packing  Corns  as^pradifjd  in  the 
JntUks.    The  bags  are  made  of  coarfe  cloth,  of  which   ' 
they  take  three  ells  and  a  half  each  ;   the  breadth  is 
one  ell  three  inches.     When  the  bag  has  been  well 
foaked  in  water,  they  hang  it  up,  extending  the  mouth 
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Crttton.    of  it  to  crofs  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to  pofls  fixed  in 

tlie  o^^rcund  fcven  or  eight  feet  fcigh.     He  who  packs 

itg,ocs  into  tlie  bug,  which  is  lix  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
or  thercaboiits,  and  prcflcs  down  tlie  cotton,  which  an- 
other hands  him,  with  hands  and  feet  :  obfcrvingto 
tread  it  equally  every  where,  and  putting  in  but  little 
at  a  time.  The  belt  time  of  packing  is  in  rainy  moift 
weather,  provided  the  cotton  be  under  cover.  The 
bag  lliould  contain  Irom  300  to  320  pounds.  The  tare 
abated  in  the  Antilles  is  three  in  the  hundred.  Cotton 
being  a  produclioii  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  ma- 
nufadures,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  our  own 
plantations  that  will  adniitof  it. 

C(/iTos-Sp}!n:!ng,  the  art   or  procefs  of  reducing 
cotton-wool  into  yarn  or  thread. 

The  moll  fiinple  method  for  this  purpofe,  and  the 
only  one  in  ufe  for  a  longtime  in  Britain,  was  by 
the  hand  upon  the  well-known  domcltic  machine  call- 
ed a  one-thr^ad-ruheel.  But  as  the  demand  for  cotton- 
fiQods  began  to  increife,  other  inventions  were  thought 
of  for  expediting  this  part  of  the  manufaaure.  About 
JO  years  ago,  one  Paul  and  others  of  London  con- 
trived an  engine  for  a  more  eafy  and  expeditious  me- 
thodoffpinntug  cotton,  and  for  which  they  obtained 
a  patent  ;  but  the  undertaking  did  not  prove  fuccefs- 
fiil.  Some  years  thereafter,  various  machine's  werecon- 
ftriicted  by  different  perfons  for  facilitating  the  fpinning 
of  cotton;  but  without  producing  any  very  material 
or  lafting  advantage.  At  length,  about  the  year  1767, 
Mr  James  Hargrave,  a  weaver  in  the  neighbourhooj 
of  Blackburn  in  Lancaihire,  contracted  a  machine  by 
whicha  great  numberof  threads  (from  20  to  80)  might 
be  fpun  at  once,  and  for  which  he  obtained  his  Majelly 's 
letters-patent.  This  machine  is  called  -xjcnny,  and  is 
the  belt  contrivance  forfpinning  'Moof  or  JJjhU-  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  It  is  now  commonly  conftruflcd 
for  84  threads  ;  and  with  it  one  perfon  can  fpin  100 
Engliih  h.anks  in  the  day,  each  hank  containing  840 
yards. 

Carding  of  cotton,  as  a  preparation  for  fpinning, 
nfed  formerly  to  be  performed  by  the  hand,  with  a 
lingle  pair  of  cards,  upon  the  knee  :  but  this  being  a 
tedious  method,  ill  fnited  to  the  rapid  operations  of 
•  the  new  fpinning  machines,  other  methods  were  con- 
trived for  aifording  a  quicker  and  more  adequate  fup- 
ply.  The  hrlt  improvement  for  this  purpofe  was 
likevvife  made  by  Mr  Hargrave  ;  and  coniiiled  in  ap- 
plying two  or  three  cards  to  the  fame  board,  and  fix- 
ing them  to  a  (tool  or  (lock  ;  whence  ihey  obtained  the 
name  o^  ftock-cards.  With  thefe,  one  woman  could 
perform  two  or  three  times  as  much  work  as  Hie  could 
do  before  in  the  common  way.  A  flill  more  expe- 
ditious method  of  carding,  however,  by  what  are  com- 
monly called  nyliiidir-ciirds,  was  foon  afterwards  in- 
vented, and  is  that  which  is  now  mod  commonly  prac- 
tifed  :  but  as  feveral  perfons  lay  claim  to  this  inven- 
tion, it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  to  whom  in  particular 
the  merit  of  it  is  due. 

The  next  and  mo!l  capital  improvements  which  this 
branch  of  raanufadtnre  received  were  from  Mr  Ark- 
vvright,  a  native  of  LancaHiire,  now  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
writrht  of  Cromford  in  Derbyltiire.  He  firll  brought 
forward  his  nev/  method  of  fpinning  cotton  in  1768, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1 769  ;  he  after- 
Wards,  in  1775,  obtained  a  patent  for  engines  which 
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hchad  conftrU(!ted  to  prepare  the  materials   for  fpiu-    Cotton. 

ning  :  though  one  of  thefe  patents,  being  challenged  ' — 

at  law,  Vvas  fet  alide  fome  years  before  it  expired. 
The  refultofMrArkwright'sdifferent  inventions  and 
improvtmcnts  is  a  combinationof  machinery,  by  which 
cotton  is  cardid,  roved,  and //>!/»,  with  the  utniolt  ex- 
aclnefs  and  equality  ;  and  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection 
attained  in  fpinning  ■ztJ^/;/,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  other  part  of  tlie  world.  To  thefe  improve- 
ments Britain  is  entirely  indebted  for  the  great 
extent  of  its  cotton  manufactures  ;  large  buildings 
having  been  erected  for  that  branch  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  many  of  which  ccmtain  feveral  tliou- 
fands  of  fpindles,  each  driven  by  one  or  more  large 
water-wheels  i  and  lome  of  fuch  extent  as  to  fpin  at 
the  rate  of  one  tlionfand  yards  of  twitt  or  warp  yarrt 
in  the  minute. 

Other  machines  have  been  invented  at  different  times, 
and  a  variety  ofimprovemenisniade  by  different  mecha- 
nics and  manufadnrers  ;  one  of  which  in  particular  wc 
mufl  not  omit  to  mention.  It  is  called  a  jMu/l'  being  a  . 
kind  of  mixta  re  of  machinery  bet  weenthe';i'.'2r/-niachine 
of  Mr  Arkwright  and  the  it'^^o/'-machineorhand-jenny 
of  Mr  Hargrave,  and  was  alfo  invented  in  Lancaihire. 
This  machine  bids  fair  to  be  of  a  great  ufe  in  fpinning 
cotton  yarn  for  inullins  to  a  d.?gree  of  finenefs  never 
before  known  in  Britain,  being  nearly  equal  in 
quality  to  thofe  ufnally  brought  from  India. 

CuTTON  Mills,  ire.  large  buildings  with  peculiar  ma- 
chinery for  carding,  roving,  and  fpinning  cotton  :  (fee 
the  preceding  article.) — Thefe  were  entirely  unknown 
in  Britain  before  the  different  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  Mellrs  Arkwright  and  Hargrave  ;  fmcc 
which  time  great  numbers  have  been  erected  in  Eng- 
land, and  feveral  in  Scotland. 

The  firft  ei-ections  of  the  kind  were  by  P.Ielfrs  Ark- 
wright and  Hargrave,  both  in  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham, and  both  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  The  f.ngines 
were  then  driven  by  horfes  :  but  fince  that  time  they 
have  been  chiefly  cre<a:ed  upon  water-falls  in  difFereiit 
parts  of  the  country  ;  particularly  the  warpinachines, 
which  are  better  adapted  for  being  driven  by  water 
than  any  other.  The  molt  extenlivc  of  thefe  is  in  the 
village  and  neighbourhood  of  Cromford  in  Derbylhire, 
and  under  the  immediate  infpeftion  of  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright.  The  firll  that  was  erected  in  Scotland 
was  for  Mr  Peter  Brorherllon,  under  the  iiifpeftion 
and  direftion  of  Mr  John  Kackett  from  Nottingham; 
and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pennycuick  near  Edin- 
burgh. Since  which  time  feveral  have  been  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  Pailley,  Lanark, 
Perth,  Sec. 

Gemm! State  of  theCoTTCK  Tilanr/fadciy.  The  fa- 
cilities wdiich  the  nianufafturers  of  Great  Britain  had 
faddcnly  acquired,  and  the  im.menfe  cspitals  which 
they  have  I'o  recently  laid  out  in  expcnfive  machinery 
and  other  heavy  eftablifnments  for  carrying  on  the 
cotton  trade,  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Above  one  hundred  and  forty  cotton-mills  are 
nowbuiltin  Great  Britain,  of  whichncarly  two-thirds 
have  been  crcftcd  wiihin  thefe  ieren  years.  Befides 
iliefe,  there  are  above  20,500  hand-mills  or  jennies  for 
fpinning  the  Ihute  for  the  twilled  yarn  fpun  by  the 
water-mills. 

Above  a  million  of  money  was,  within  this  time, 
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Cotton,    funk  ill  mills,  hi'vJ  engines,  r.ii  other  machines,  in- 

' V 'eluding  ihc  grounds  and  nccclVary  buildings. 

Kxpcnce  of  water-mills,  -  L.  7 15,000     o     o 

Ditto  of  hand-jennies,  hoiifes,  build- 
ings, and  auxiliary  ma<.hincjy, 
fnppofcd  at  leait,  -  2'3s,ogo     o     o 


Total,  -  L.  1,000,000     o     o 

A  power  had  been  alfo  created  of  working  nearly 
two  millions  of  fpmdlcs  ;  and  men,  women,  and  ehil- 
dfea  were  trained  to  this  biilinefs,  capable  of  carrying 
the  cotton  mamifadurc  almoll  to  any  extent.  In  1 787, 
the  power  of  fpindles  capable  of  being  worked  was  ef- 
tiinated  as  follows  : 

111  the  water-mills,  -  -  286,000 

In  the  jennies,         ...  1,665,100 


Total  fpindles,         1,951,100 

In  the  branches  applicable  to  mullin  and  callieo,  it 
was  calculated  tout  eiaploymeiu  was  given  to  100,000 
men  and  women,  and  at  leall  60,000  children  ;  many  of 
the  latter  having  been  taken  from  different  parithes  and 
hofpitals  in  Great  Britain. 

rhe  quantity  of  the  raw  material  of  cotton  wool 
confumed  in  this  nianufaei;urf,  which  did  not  a- 
mount  to  6,ooo,coolb.  in  1781,  and  was  only  about 
1 1,000,000  lb.  fix  years  ago,  had  amoanied  in  the 
year  17^710  the  eiiormoas  height  of  22,000,000  lb. 
and  upwards  ;  and  the  aftoniihing  rapidity  of  this  iii- 
creafe  is  in  fo.ne  ineafurc  to  be  attributed  to  the  exteii- 
fion  of  thef'"  branches  to  the  goods  of  India,  particu- 
larly the  callicoes  and  muHius. 

Briti'h  callicoes  were  tirft  made  in  Lancalhire  about 
the  yen  1772,  but  the  progrefs  was  lluw  till  within 
thefe  l:'.(l  12  years.  The  quantuy  manufaclured  has 
fmce  extended  from  about  50,000  to  1,000,000  of 
pieces  made  in  the  conrfc  of  a  fingle  year. 

Britifh  muflins  were  not  fuccefsfully  introduced  un- 
til the  year  1  7''  1,  and  were  carried  to  no  great  extent 
until  1785,  after  which  period  the  progrefs  during  two 
years  became  rapid  beyond  all  example.  The  acquifuion 
of  cotton  wool  of  a  fuperior  quality  from  Demerara 
and  the  Brazils,  and  the  improvements  made  in  the 
fpinning  line  yarns  upon  the  mule  jennies,  had  given  a 
fpring  to  this  branch  of  the  cotton  raanufaftory,  which 
extended  it  beyond  what  it  was  poilible  to  have  con- 
ceived. Above  half  a  million  pieces  of  muilin  of  dif. 
ferent  ]<inds,  including  fliawls and  handkerchiefs,  were 
computed  to  be  annually  made  in  Great  Jirilain  ;  while 
the  quantity  not  only  increafed  daily  wiih  the  new  ac- 
ceilion  of  powers  that  were  burfting  forth  upon  the 
country ,  but  the  quality  \va.i  exceedingly  improved  ;  and 
lincc  a  yearly  fupply  of  about  qoo  bales  of  £aft  Indian 
cotton  has  been  obtained  by  the  way  of  Ollend,  yarns 
have  been  fpun,  and  mullins  have  been  wove,  equal  to 
any  from  India.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  fine  raw 
material  appeared  wanting  to  enable  the  BritKh  manu- 
facturer to  carry  this  branch  to  the  greatrft  extent  ; 
and,  of  all  others,  it  is  that  fpecics  of  cott(m  goods 
which  deferves  mofl  to  be  encouraged,  becaufe  of  the 
immenfc  return  it  makes  for  labour  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  cotton  manufadory.  £ail  India 
cotton  wool  has  been  fpun  into  one  pound  of  yarn 
worth  five  guineas  s  and  when  wove  into  mullin,  and 
afterwards  ornamented  by  children  in  the  tambour,  lias 
Vol.  V. 


extended  to  the  value  ofL.  ij;  yielding  a  rciurn  of    Cittcn. 

i,()oo l>ir  cent,  on  the  raw  material. — 

iiut  the  ilaic  of  the  raw  materials,  and  the  progref- 
live  and  allouilhiug  incrr^ife  of  this  manufaauic,  will 
be  bell  explained  by  what  follows  : 

Cotton  Woo!  ufcj  in         Suprofcd  Value  wf.cn. 


manufailurcd. 

L.  2,OCO,00O 
3,900,000 
3,200,000 
3,950,000 

6,coo,coo 
6,500,000 
7,500  000 


the  Muuufucture 
17S1,  lb.   5,101,920 

17^2,  ii,2o6,S-o 

1783,  9.546,179 

I754>  11,280,238 

1785,  17,992,808 

1756,  19,151,867 

1757,  22,600,000 
Such  was  the  progrefs  of  the  Ki-iiir.i  cotton  niami 

factory  till  I  787 ;  when,  witli  tllablitnments  and  mecha- 
nical powers  capable  of  bringing  forward  immcnfe 
quantities  of  goods  into  the  confumpiion,  this  manu- 
t\i.A\xvc  was  checked  by  a  great  and  fudden  rcduelion 
01  the  prices  of  Ealt  India  goods  of  the  fame  fpecics, 
which  were  fold  above  20  per  ce):t.  on  an  average  un- 
der the  loweft  prices  at  which  the  Britifli  manufailurcr 
can  aflxird  to  fell  without  lofs. 

This  condurt  in  the  Eaft  India  Company  quickly 
operated  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Britifli  manu- 
factures ;  and  there  is  noAiying  how  far  thefe  might 
be  reduced,  fliould  that  company  be  allowed  10  pitfs 
goods  upon  the  market  at  prices  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  original  coft,  and  under  circumflances 
where  the  jufl  laws  of  competition  cannot  operate,  and 
w-here_every  idea  of  protecting-duties  is  anniJiilaied  in 
the  eftecT:  of  the  general  fyftem. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  home-manufafture 
of  this  article,  in  all  its  different  branches,  has  of  late 
revived,  and  is  likely  to  be  carried  on  with  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  manufacturer  than  ever  it  was  before. 

Lcveiida-  CoTTo.x.     Sec  Santoi.ina. 
_  Philc.fophic  CoTTox,  a  name  given  to  the  flowers  of 
zinc,  on  account  of  their  white  colour  and  rcfemblance 
to  cotton. 

Fiax  7>iade  to  refaubU  CoTTOs.     Sec  Flax. 

Silk  Corro.w     See  Bomb  ax. 

Corros-WseJ.     See  Gkaphat.ium. 

Cotton  (Sir  Robert),  a  moft  eminent  Englifli  an- 
tiquarian, defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  was  born 
in  1570.  In  his  i8th  year  he  began  to  colled  ancient 
records,  charters,  and  o  ,her  MSS.  Camden,  Sclden, 
and  Speed,  acknowledged  their  obHgatitms  to  him 
in  their  refpeaive  works.  Vc  was  highly  diftingnifli- 
ed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  Janes  I.  who  created 
him  a  baronet.  He  wrote  many  thing-  himfelf ;  but 
our  principal  obligiuions  to  him  are  for  his  valuable  li- 
brary, confuting  of  curious  manufcript?,  Sec.  which 
he  was  forty  years  in  colleaing.  At  his  death  in  1651, 
he  left  the  property  of  it  to  his  family,  though  de- 
figr.ed  for  public  ufe.  A  large  aecclllon  was  made  to 
this  library  by  private  benefactions  before  ihe  death  of 
the  fouiuier,  and  afterwards  by  the  pnrchafes  of  his 
heirs,  and  donations  of  others,  who  added  to  it  a  great 
number  of  books,  chiefly  relating  to  the  hiflory  and 
antiquities  of  the  Britifli  nation.  An  ad  of  parliament 
was  obtained,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  in 
1700,  for  preferving  it  after  his  dcVcafe,  under  the 
above  denomination,  ;for  public  ufe.  It  is  now 
Itxed  in  the  Britilh  Mulcum.  For  ftatutcs  relating 
5  SI  to 
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Cotio«    to  it,    fee   12  and    13   W.  111.  e.  ,-.    aiul    5   Anuc, 

II  cap.  30. 
^''""^'  .  Cotton  (Ciuii-lc3),a  biirltfliiie  poet,  was  defceiultJ 
of  a  gojJ  family,  and  lived  In  tiie  rcij^ns  of  Cliarles  II. 
and  James  II.  His  rao;l  celebrated  piece  is  Scarroui- 
di-s,  or  Travefl'ie  of  the  tiril  and  fonrtii  books  of  the 
J£\\c\i.  But  though,  from  the  title,  one  would  be 
ape  to  imagine  it  an  iiiiiiatiun  of  Scarron's  f.unous 
Travellie  of  the  fame  author,  yet,  upon  examination, 
it  would  be  found  greatly  to  excel  not  only  that,  but 
every  other  attempt  of  the  fame  kind  that  haili  been 
hitherto  made  in  any  language.  He  has  alfo  tranflated 
feveral  of  Lucian's  dialogues,  in  the  fame  manner,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Sco^'er  Scojf'd; — and  written  an- 
other poem  of  a  more  ferious  kind,  entitled  //v  IVou- 
4crs  of  the  Piak.  The  exac^  period  of  cither  Mr 
Cotton's  birth  or  his  death,  is  no-whcre  recorded  ; 
but  it  is  probable  the  latter  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  Neither  is  it  belter  known  what 
his  circumflances  were  with  refpeft  to  fortune  ;  ihey 
appear,  however,  to  liave  been  cafy,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  turn  of  his  writings,  which  is  fucli  as  fecms 
fcarcely  polTible  for  any  o.ie  to  indulge  whole  mind 
was  nut  perfedly  at  cafe.  Yet  there  is  one  anecdote 
told  of  him,  which  feems  to  ihow  that  his  vein  of  hu- 
mour could  not  rcftrain  itftlf  on  any  confidcration, 
viz.  that  in  confequence  of  a  fingle  couplet  in  his  Vir- 
gil Travifti.',  wherein  he  has  made  mention  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  ruif  worn  by  a  grandmother  of  his  who 
lived  in  the  Peak,  he  loft  an  citate  of  L.  400  per  aii- 
mnii;  the  old  lady,  whofe  humour  and  tefty  difpofi- 
tion  he  could  by  no  means  have  been  a  ftranger  to, 
being  never  able  to  forgive  the  liberty  he  had  taken 
with  her  ;  and  having  her  fortune  wholly  at  her  dif- 
pofal,  although  ihe  had  before  made  him  her  fole  heir, 
altered  her  will,  and  gave  it  away  to  an  abfulute 
ftranger. 

COTTUS,  or  Bull-head,  in  ichthyology,  a  ge- 
nus beloniring  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  head  is 
broader  than  the  body,  and  the  gill  membrane  has  lix 
rays.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  the  moll  remarkable 
are, 

1.  The  gobio,  or  river-bull  head,  is  very  common 
in  all  our  clear  brooks  :  it  lies  ahnoft  always  at  the 
bottom,  either  on  the  gravel  or  under  a  i'.one  :  it  de- 
polits  its  fpawn  in  a  hole  which  it  forms  among  the 
gravel,  and  quits  it  with  great  reluftance.  It  feeds  on 
water  infects.  This  fi!h  fcldom  exceeds  ihc  length  of 
three  inches  and  an  half:  the  hend  is  large,  broad, 
flat,  and  thin  at  its  circumference,  being  well  adapted 
for  infinuating  itfelf  under  Hones:  on  the  middle  part 
of  the  covers  of  the  gills  is  a  fmall  crooked  fpine  turn- 
iniT  inwards.  The  eyes  are  very  i'mall :  the  irides 
yellow  :  the  body  grows  llcnder  towards  the  tail,  and 
is  very  fmooth.  The  colour  of  this  lilh  is  as  difagree- 
able  as  its  form,  being  duflcy,  mixed  with  a  dirty  yel- 
low ;  the  belly  is  wiiitilh.  The  tade,  however,  is  ex- 
cellent. 

2.  Tl'e  cataphrac^us,  armed  bull-head,  or  fiogge,  is 
very  common  on  moft  of  the  Britilh  coafts.  It  feldom 
exceeds  five  inches  and  an  half  in  length;  and  even 
feldora  arrives  at  that  fize.  The  head  is  large,  bony, 
and  very  rugged  :  the  end  of  the  nofe  is  armed  with 
four  ihort  upright  fpines  :  on  the  throat  are  a  number 
of  Ihort  white  beards:  the  body  is  oftogoeal,  and  co- 


vered ?\ii.h  a  number  of  flrong  bony  crufts,  divided 
into  feveral  compartments,  the  ends  of  which  prcjtct 
into  a  Iharp  poiiu,  and  form  feveral  echinated  lines 
along  the  back  and  fides  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

3.  The  fcorpius,  pr  iV.ther-laflier,  is  not  unconuuon 
on  the  rocky  coalis  ol'  Britain;  it  lurks  under  Uones, 
and  will  lake  a  bait.  It  fcluom  exceeds  8  or  9  inciics 
in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and  has  a  nioft  formi- 
dable appearance,  being  armed  with  vaft  fpii'.es,  \\hich 
it  can  oppofe  to  any  enemy  that  attacks  it,  by  fwelling 
out  its  checks  and  gill-covc'rs  to  a  large  fize.  The  iiofe 
and  fpace  contiguous  to  the  eyes  are  furniflied  with 
Ihort  Iharp  fpines ;  the  covers  ot  the  gills  are  terminated 
by  exceeding  long  ones,  which  are  both  flrong  and  very 
Iharp  pointed.  Ihe  mouth  is  large;  the  jaws  covered 
with  very  fmall  teeth  ;  the  roof  ot  the  mouth  is  furnifli- 
ed with  a  triangular  fpot  of  very  minute  teeth.  This 
fpecies  IS  very  tiequentin  the  Newfoundland  feas,where 
it  is  c3.\\.eAfcoipiiig :  it  is  alio  as  common  on  the  coafl  of 
Greenland,  in  deep  water  near  the  Ihore.  It  is  a  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  natives,  and  the  foup  made  of  it  is 
faid  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  wholcfouie. 

COTIILA,  may-weed:  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperdua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clals 
of  plants.  Tlie  receptacle  is  alniofl  naked  ;  the  pap- 
pus marginatcd  ;  the  tiorets  of  the  difc  quadrihd  ;  of 
the  radius  frequently  none.  There  are  fix  fpecies,  all 
of  them  herbaceous  annuals,  riling  fix  or  eight  inches 
high,  and  adorned  with  yellow  flowers.  There  are 
none  of  them  nativeg  of  Britain,  and  moll  of  them 
require  artificial  heat. 

CoTULA,  or  Loiylii  a  liquid  meafure  in  ufe  among 
the  ancients. 

b'anuius  fays,  the  cotyla  was  the  fame  thing  with  the 
hemina,  which  \\as  half  a  fextary. 

^t  cotylas,  quasj'i  filMc.'t,  dix-Jl-  liieiit 
Heminas  recepit  giminiis  extarias  vnuj. 

Chorier  obferves,  that  the  cotyla  was  ufcd  as  a  dry 
mealure  as  well  as  a  liquid  one  ;  from  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  who  in  one  place  mentions  two  cotylge  of 
wuie,  and  in  anotiicr  two  cotylse  of  bread. 

COTURNIX,  in  ornithology.     See  Tetrao. 

COTYLLDON,  navel-wcrt  ;  a  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order,  Succaienta.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the 
corolla  monopetalous  :  there  are  five  ne(iariferous 
fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen,  and  five  caplules. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  niofl  of  them  hardy  fucculenc 
perennials  ;  though  fome  require  to  be  kept  in  a  Hove, 
as  being  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  rife  from 
half  a  foot  to  a  yard  and  an  half  high,  and  are  adorn- 
ed with  yellow  flowers  growing  in  umbels.  They  arc 
ealily  propagated  either  by  feed  or  cuttings  of  their 
branches. 

COTYLEDONES,  in  anatomy,  are  certain  glan- 
dular bodies,  adhering  to  the  chorion  ot  fbmc  animals. 

CoTYLEDONES,  iu  botany,  the  perifliable  porous 
fide-lobes  of  the  feed,  which  involve,  and  for  fome 
time  furnifh  nonrifliment  to  the  embryo  plant.  See 
Botany,  p.  4^5. 

COTYTTO,  the  goddefs  of  all  debauchery.     Her 
feftivals  called  Ccfjtt/a  were  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c.  during  the  night. 
Her  priefls  were  called  l>apta^,  and  nothing  but  debau- 
chery 
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Coudi  chcry  and  wantoiincfs  prevailed  at  ihc  celebration.  A 
1  feitival  of  the  fame  name  was  obfcrvtd  in  Sijily,  where 
Covenant,  jj^^  votaries  of  the  goJdefs  carried  about  bouj^hs  hung 
with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  it  was  lawful  for  nuy  per- 
fon  to  pluck  off.  It  was  a  capital  puniflimcnt  to  re- 
veal whatever  was  fecn  or  done  at  thefe  fucred  feili- 
vals.  It  coll  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  unfeafonable  re- 
fletition  upon  them.  The  godJefs  Cotytto  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  lame  as  I'roferpinc. 

COUCH,  in  painting,  denotes  a  lay,  or  imprcf- 
fion  of  colour,  whether  in  oil  or  water,  wherewith  the 
painter  covers  his  canvas,  wall,  waiufcor,  or  other 
matter  to  be  painted. 

The  v."ord  is  alfo  ufcd  for  a  lay  or  imprelfinn  on  any 
tiling,  to  make  it  firm  and  confillent,  or  to  fcreen  it 
from  the  weathe^. 

Paintings  are  covered  v.-ith  a  couch  of  varnill'.;  a 
canvas  to  be  painted  mult  lirft  have  two  couches  of 
fize,  before  the  colours  be  laid;  two  or  three  couches 
of  white  lead  are  laid  on  wood,  before  the  couch  of 
gold  be  applied :  the  leather-gilders  lay  a  couch  of 
water  and  whites  of  eggs  on  the  leather,  before  they 
apply  the  gold  or  fiiver  leaf. 

The  gold  wire- drawers  alfo  ufe  the  word  couch  for 
the  gold  or  filver  leaf  wherevvith  they  cover  the  mafs 
to  be  gilded  or  lilvered,  before  they  draw  it  through 
the  Iron  that  is  to  give  it  its  proper  thicknefs. 

The  gilders  ufe  couch  for  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
niver  leaves  applied  on  the  metals  in  gilding  or  lllver- 
ing.  Each  couch  of  gold  is  but  one  leaf,  or  two  at 
molt,  and  each  of  filver  three  to  gild  :  if  the  gilding 
be  hatched,  there  arc  required  from  eight  to  twelve 
coucl'.es  ;  and  only  three  or  four  if  it  be  without 
hatching.  To  filver  there  are  required  from  four  to 
ten  couches,  according  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

CovcH-Grnfs,  in  botany.     See  Tritici/m. 

COUCHANT,  in  heraldry,  is  unJerflood  of  a  lion, 
er  other  bead,  when  lying  down,  but  with  his  head 
railed  ;  which  diflinguilhes  the  po.Ture  of  couchant 
from  dormant,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  quite  itrctched 
out  and  adeep. 

COUCHE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  any  thing  lying 
along  :  thus,  ehevron-couche,  is  a  chevron  lying  fide- 
v/ays,  with  the  two  ends  on  each  fide  of  the  Ihield, 
which  fliould  properly  reit  on  the  bafe. 

COUCHER,  orCoURCKER,  in  Englifli  ftatutes,  is 
ufed  for  a  fador,  or  one  that  continues  in  fomc  place 
or  country  for  traffic ;  as  formerly  in  Gafcoign,  for 
the  buying  of  wines.     Anno  37.  Eaw.  III.  c.  16. 

Couch  ER  is  alfo  ufed  ior  the  general  book  in  which 
any  religious  houfe  or  corporation  regilier  their  parti- 
cular acts.      A. mo  3  and  4.  Edw.  VI.  c.  10. 

COUCHING  of  a  Cataract,  in  furgery.     See 

SuRGERV-Z'V'/c.V. 

COVE,  3  fmall  creek  or  bay,  where  boats  and  fmall 
vellels  may  ride  at  anchor,  Ihcltered  from  the  wind  and 
fea. 

COVENANT,  ill  law,  is  the  confent  and  agree- 
ment of  two  or  more  perfons  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  fonie 
aft,  or  thing,  contrafted  between  them.  Alio  it  is. 
the  declaration  the  parties  make,  that  they  will  (land 
to  fuch  agreement,  relating  to  lands  or  other  things  ; 
and  is  created  by  deed  in  writing,  fealed  and  executed 
by  the  parties,  otherwife  it  may  be  implied  in  the 
contract  as  incident  thereto.     And  if  the  perfons  do 


not  perform  their  covenants,  a  «  rit  or  aaion  oi  cove-  CovciAnf 
naui  is  the  rcme.iy  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach  t-'ovciury. 
oi  them.  '      " 

Covenant,  in  cccU'fiaftical  hiftory,  denotes  a  con- 
tract or  convention  agreed  to  by  the  Scotch  in  ihc 
year  I'SjS,  for  maintaining  their  religion  Irce  from  in- 
novation. In  ijSi,  the  general  aiiembly  of  Scotland 
drev/  up  a  confcllion  of  faith,  or  national  covenant, 
condemning  epifcopal  government,  under  iliciianie  of 
hierarchy,  which  was  ligucd  by  James  I.  and  which  lie 
enjoined  on  all  his  fubjeiits.  It  was  again  fubfcribcd 
in  1590  and  1596.  Tiie  fubfcription  was  renewed  i:i 
1658,  and  the  I'ubfcribtrs  engaged  by  oath  10  main- 
tain religion  in  the  fame  ftate  as  it  v.'as  in  ijSc,  and 
to  rcjctt  all  innovations  introduced  lincc  that  time. 
This  oath  annexed  to  the  confcllion  of  faith  received 
the  name  of  the  cov^itant ;  as  thi-fe  who  fublcribed  it 
were  called  covcnajitcrs. 

Covenant,  iu  theology,  is  much  ufed  in  rojincc- 
tion  with  other  terms;  as,  i  The  C'-t'-nant  if  Grace 
is  that  which  is  made  between  God  and  thofe  who  be- 
lieve the  gofpel,  whereby  they  declare  their  fubjec- 
tion  to  him,  and  he  declares  his  acceptance  oi  them 
and  favour  to  them.  The  golpel  is  ioinctir.ii.s  deno- 
minated a  covenant  of  grace,  in  oppofition  to  the  Mo- 
faic  law.  2.  Covenant  of  Redeiiiption  denotes,  a  nuitual 
flipulntion,  tacit  or  exprefs,  between  Chrill  and  the 
Father,  relating  to  the  redempiion  of  fi-.iners  by  i  im, 
previous  to  any  a>;t  on  Chrifc'spart  urider  the  charac- 
ter of  Mediator.  3.  Covenant  of  Works  iignilics,  in 
the  language  of  fome  divines,  any  covenant  v.iitreby 
God  requires  perleit  obedience  from  his  creatures,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  no  exprefs  pi  ovifion  for  the 
pardon  of  offences  to  be  committed  againll  the  pre- 
cepts of  it,  on  the  repentance  of  fuch  fuppofed  offend- 
ers, but  pronounces  a  fcnter.ce  of  death  upon  them  ; 
fuch,  they  fay,  was  the  covenant  ir.ade  with  Adam  in 
a  (tate  of  innocence,  and  that  made  with  Ifrael  at 
Mount  Sinai. 

So/emn  League  and  Covesaxt,  was  ellablilhcd  in  the 
year  1645,  and  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  Scot- 
land and  England.  It  was  fworn  and  fiibfcribed  by 
many  in  both  nations  ;  who  hereby  folemuly  abjured 
popery  and  prelacy,  and  combined  together  for  their 
mutual  defence.  It  was  approved  I)y  the  parliament 
and  alFembly  at  Weftminifter,  and  ratified  by  the  ge- 
neral alfenibly  of  Scotland  in  1645,  King  Charles  II. 
diiapproved  of  it  when  he  furrendered  himfelf  to 
the  Scots  army  in  1646  :  but  in  1650  he  declared 
his  approbation  both  of  this  and  the  national  covenant 
by  a  foieinn  oath  ;  and  in  Augufl  of  the  fame  year, 
made  a  farther  declaration  at  Duntermlinc  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  which  was  alfo  renewed  on  occafion  of  his 
coronation  at  Scone  in  1651.  The  covenant  was  ra- 
tified by  parliament  in  this  year,  and  the  fubfcripiioix 
o!  it  required  by  every  member,  without  wliic'i  the 
conftitution  of  the  parliament  was  declared  null  and 
void.  It  produced  a  ferics  of  dlilraclionbiu  the  fub- 
fcqncnt  hiftory  of  that  country,  and  wis  voted  illegal 
by  parliament,  and  provifion  made  a  jaiiift  it.  Stat.  14. 
Gar.  11.  c.  4. 

ylrk  of  the  CovK\A\T,  in  Jevvilh  antiquity.  Sec  Ari:. 

COVENTRY,  a  town  of  WarwickHiire,  in  Eng- 
land, fituatcd  in  W.  Long.  t.  26.  N.  Lat.  52   2J.     It 
is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  fupppofcd  to  derive  its  name 
3  ^,2  iVom 
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Coventrj'.  from    a    convent    formerly   lltnated  licrc.      Leofric, 

•' eirl  of  Mcrci.i,  who  rebuilt  the  religious  hoiife  after 

it  had  been  dcllroytj  by  the  Danes,  and  was  lord 
of  the  pbice  about  the  year  lo^io,  is  faid,  upon  fouie 
provo:ation,  to  have  loaded  thcjn  with  heavy  taxes. 
Beiu^  importuned  by  his  lady,  Godiva,  to  remit  them, 
he  confented,  itpou  condition  that  flie  Ihould  ride  na- 
ked throu^li  the  town,  which  he  little  imagined  Ihe 
would  ever  comply  with.  But  he  found  himfelf  mil- 
lakeii:  for  ihe  accepted  the  oft'cr,  and  rode  through 
the  town  with  her  long  hair  fcattcrcd  ail  over  her  bo- 
dy ;  having  firll  enjoiued  the  citizens  not  to  venture, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  look  out  as  flic  paiTed.  It  is  faid, 
however,  that  a-  certain  taylor  could  not  help  peep- 
ing;  and  to  this  day  there  is  au  effigy  of  him  at  the 
window  whence  he  looked.  To  commemorate  this 
extraordinary  tranlaclion,  and  out  of  refpeft  to  the 
memory  of  their  patronefs,  the  citizens  make  a  procef- 
iion  every  year,  with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman 
on  horfeb'.ick.  After  Leofric's  death,  the  earls  of 
Chtller  became  lords  of  the  city,  and  granted  it  many 
privileges.  xAt  length  it  was  annexed  to  the  earldom 
of  Corneal  ;  aii.l  growing  conliderabte,  had  divers 
immunities  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  fLveral 
kinos  ;  particularly  that  of  a  mayor  and  two  bailiiTs  by 
Edward  III.  ;  and  Henry  VI.  made  it,  in  conjunction 
with  fome  other  towns  and  villages,  a  dillinct  county, 
independent  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  But  after- 
wards Edward  IV.  for  their  didoyalty,  deprived  them 
of  their  liberties,  which  were  not  reilored  till  they 
had  paid  a  line  of  500  merks.  By  a  charter  from 
James  I.  an  alderman  is  allotted  to  each  ward,  with 
the  powers  of  tiie  jullices  of  the  peace  within  the  city 
and  its  liberties.  The  walls  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
moliihed  at  the  rclloration  ;  and  now  nothing  remains 
of  them  bat  the  gates,  which  are  very  lofty.  Coven- 
try is  noted  ibr  the  two  parliaments  which  were  held 
in  it^;  the  one  called  the  parliament  oi Dunces,  and  ihe 
othtr  oi  Devils.  The  former  was  fo  called  on  account 
of  tlie  exchilion  of  the  lawyers  ;  and  the  attainders  of 
the  dake  of  York,  the  earls  of  Salilbury,  Warwick, 
and  March,  procured  the  other  the  epithet  of  DivUs. 
The  town-ho.ife  of  Coventry  is  much  admired  for  its 
painted  windows  reprefenting  feveral  kings  and  others 
that  have  been  benefactors  to  the  city.  The  chief  ma- 
nufaciures  carried  on  here  are  temmics  and  ribbands. 

Coventry  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  gives 
title  of  carl  to  .m  ancient  family  of  the  fame  name — 
Coventry  is  a  bilhop's  fee.  The  bilhopric  is  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Ofwy  king  of  Mcrcia,  in  the 
year  656  or  657;  and  although  it  hath  a  double  name, 
yet,  like  Batlt  and  Wells,  it  is  a  ilngle  diocefe.  It  was 
fo  extremely  wealihy,  that  king  Offa,  by  the  favour  of 
pipe  Adrian,  conllitutcd  it  an  archiepifcopal  fee  ;  but 
tliis  title  was  laid  alide  on  the  death  of  that  king.  In 
107),  Peter,  the  34th  bifliop,  removed  the  fee  to  Che- 
(Icr.  In  110:,  Robert  de  Limfey,  his  immediate  fuc- 
celfor,  removed  it  fo  Coventry  ;  and  Hugo  Novant, 
the  41 11  bifliop,  removed  it  back  to  Litchfield,  but 
witii  great  opppolition  from  the  monks  of  Coventry. 
The  difpule  was  finally  fettled  in  a  manner  nearly  fi- 
milar  to  that  which  is  mentioned  between  Bath  and 
Wells.  Here  it  was  agreed  that  the  bifliop  fliould  be 
flyled  from  both  places,  and  that  Coventry  fliould 
have  the  precedence  ;  that  they  Ihould  choofe  the  bi- 


fliop alternately  ;  and  that  they  fliould  both  make  one   Co-verfed 
chapter  to  the  bifliop,  in  which  the  prior  of  Coventry  |1 

fliould  be  the  chief  man.  Matters  continued  thus  till  .  Covin. 
the  Ileformalion,  when  the  priory  of  Coventry  be- 
ing diilulved  by  king  Henry  VIII.  the  flyle  of  the  bi- 
fliop continued  as  before.  But  au  atl  01  parliament 
palled  33d  of  king  Henry  Vlll.  to  make  the  dcaii 
and  chapter  of  Litchfield  one  fole  chapter  to  the  bi- 
fliop. 'I'his  fee  hath  given  three  faints  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  nation,  one  lord  chancellor,  three  lord  trea- 
fiircrs,  three  prefidcnts  of  Wales,  one  chancellor  to  the 
univcrfity  of  Cambridge,  and  one  mafler  of  the  \V  ard- 
robe.  'Ihe  old  ehurcli  built  by  king  Ofwy  being  ta- 
ken down  by  Roger  de  Clinton,  the  37th  bilhop,  he 
built  the  beautiful  fabric  that  now  Hands  in  1148,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Chad.  Du- 
ring the  grand  rebellion,  the  church  luficred  much  ; 
but,  ioon  after  the  RcUoralion,  it  was  repaired  and 
beautiflcd.  'I  his  dioctfe  contains  the  whole  counties 
of  Stattbrd  and  Derby  (except  two  parillics  of  the 
former),  the  largelt  part  of  Warv.ieklhire,  and  near 
only  one  half  of  Shropfnire,  in  which  are  555  pariflics, 
of  which  250  are  impropriate.  It  hath  four  archdea- 
conries, viz.  Statiurd,  Derby,  Coventry,  and  Shrewlbu- 
ry.  It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  L.  559  :  18  :  2?, 
and  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  L.  2S00.  The 
clergy's  tenth  is  L.  590  :  16  :  lil.  To  this  cathe- 
dral belong  a  bifliop,  a  dean,  a  precentor,  a  chancel- 
lor, a  treafurer,  four  archdeacons,  twenty-feven  pre- 
bendaries, five  priell  vicars,  i'cven  lay  clerks,  or  fing- 
ing  men,  eight  choridcrs,  and  other  under  oilicers  and 
fcrvants. 

CO- VERSED  SINE,  in  geometry,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the  verfed  ling 
is  taken  from  it.     Ste  Geometry. 

COVERT,   in  lav/ Ferin  Covert  denotes  a  woman 

married,  and  fo  covered  by,  or  under  the  protedlion  of, 
herhulband. 

CovFRT-ivay,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a  fpace 
of  ground,  level  with  the  field  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
three  or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round  the 
half  moons  and  other  works  towards  the  country.  It 
has  a  parapet  raifed  on  a  level,  together  with  its  ban- 
quets and  glacis.     See  Fortification. 

COVERTURE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  the  fiate  and 
condition  of  a  married  women,  who  is  under  the  power 
of  her  hnfband,  and  therefore  czWitdi  fenii/ie  convert. 

COUGH,  in  medicine.  See  (//.//(^.v  fiibjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

Cough,  in  farriery.     See  Farriery,  \  \\. 

Cough,  called  the  hulk,  isadifeafe  towhich  young 
bullocks  are  fubjeft.  In  this  diforder  the  wind-pipe 
and  its  branches  are  loaded  with  fmall  taper  worms. 
Farmers  count  the  difeafe  incurable;  but  fumigations 
with  mercurials,  as  cinnabar,  or  with  fcetids,  as  tobac- 
co, might  prove  fcrviceable. 

COUHAGE,  or  STINKING-BEANS ;  akind  of  kid- 
ney-beans imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  they 
are  ufed  as  a  cure  for  the  dropfy.  The  down  growing 
on  the  outlide  of  the  pod  is  fo  pointed  as,  like  a  nettle, 
to  fling  the  flefli,  though  not  with  fo  painful  a  fenfa- 
tion.  This,  by  a  corruption  of  the  word,  is  called 
co'ei'ltch.     The  plant  is  a  fpecies  of  Dolichos. 

COVIN,  a  deceitful  compaft  or  agreement  between 
two  or  more  to  deceive  or  prejudice  a  third  perfon  ; 

As. 
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As,  it  a  tenant  for  life  confpire  with  another,  that  this 
other  ihall  recover  the  land  which  the  tenant  holds,  in 
prejudice  of  him  in  reverlion.  Dr  Skinner  takes  the 
word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  coiivsi:tu;n,  and 
therefore  writes  it  covfu.     See  Conspiracy. 

COVING,  in  building,  is  when  houfes  are  built 
projct'ling  over  the  ground  plot,  and  the  turned  pro- 
jefture  arched  with  timber,  lathed  and  piallercd. 

COVIN  US,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  chariot, 
.in  whicii  the  Gauls  and  Britons  iifcd  to  tight  in  battles. 

COUL,  or  Cowl.     See  Cowl. 

COULTER,  in  hufbandry,  and  iron-inflrumen t, 
fixed  in  the  beam  of  a  plough,  and  fcrving  to  cut  the 
edge  of  each  furrow.     See  Agriculture. 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  in  a  general  fcnfc,  an 
aflembly  of  di\ersconfiderable  perfons  to  concert  niea- 
fures  relative  to  the  liate. 

In  Britain,  the  law,  in  order  toafTifl  the  king  in  the 
difcharge  of  his  duties,  tlie  maintenance  of, his  dignity, 
and  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  hath  afligncd  him 
a  diverlity  of  councils  to  advife  with. 

1.  Tlie  lirll  of  thcfe  is  tlic  high  court  of  parliament. 

See  P.IRLIAMENT. 

2.  The  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth  here- 
ditary counfcllors  of  the  crov\n  ;  and  may  be  called  to- 
gether by  the  king,  to  impart  their  advice  in  all  nut- 
ters of  importance  to  the  realm,  either  in  time  of  par- 
liament, or,  which  jiath  been  their  principal  life,  when 
tlierc  is  no  parliament  in  being.  Accordingly,  Brac- 
ton,  fpcakingof  the  nobility  of  his  time,  fays,  they 
might  properly  be  called  "confults  aconfulendo  ;  re- 
ges  enim  rales  fibi  affociant  ad  confulendum."  And  in 
the  law-books  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  peers  are  crea- 
ted for  two  reafons  :  r.  j^d  coiifukndum,  2,  Ad  'icfe?i- 
dciiduv!,  rcge7ii :  for  which  reafons  the  law  gives  them 
certain  great  and  high  privileges  ;  fuch  as  freedom 
from  arrefts,  &c.  even  when  no  parliament  is  fitting  ; 
becaufc  the  law  intends,  that  they  are  always  afli/ling 
the  king  with  their  counfel  for  the  common-wealth, 
or  keeping  the  realm  in  fafety  by  their  prowcl's  and 
valour. 

Inftanccs  of  conventions  of  the  peers,  to  advife  the 
king  have  been  in  former  times  very  frequent  ;  though 
now  fallen  into  difufe,  by  reafon  of  the  more  regular 
meetings  of  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  ns  an 
extraft  of  a  record,  5  Henry  IV.  concerning  an  ex- 
change of  lands  between  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, wherein  the  value  of  each  was  agreed 
to  be  fettled  by  advice  of  parliament  (if  any  lliould 
be  called  before  the  feaft  of  St  Lucia),  or  othcrwifc 
by  advice  of  the  grand  council  of  peers,  which  the  king 
promifes  to  allemble  before  the  faid  feafl,  in  cafe  no 
parliament  fliall  be  called.  Many  other  inftances  of 
this  kind  of  meeting  are  to  be  found  under  the  ancient 
kings  :  though  the  formal  method  of  convoking  them 
had  been  fo  long  left  off,  that  when  king  Charles  I.  in 
1640,  iffiied  out  writs  under  the  great  feal,  to  call  a 
council  of  all  the  peers  of  England,  to  meet  and  attend 
his  maje/ly  at  York,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
long  parliinient,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  mentions  it  as 
anew  invention,  not  before  heard  of ;  that  is,  as  he 
explains  himfelf,  fo  old,  that  it  had  not  been  praclifed 
in  fome  hundreds  of  years.  But  though  there  had  not 
for  fo  long  before  been  an  inflance,  nor  has  there  been 
any  fmce,  of  affembling  them  in  fo  folemn  a  manner, 


yet  in  cafes  of  emergency,    princes  have   at  fevtial    Council, 

limes  thought  proper  to  call  for,  and  conUiIt  as   many 

of  the  nobility  as  could  cafily  be  brougiit  ton-cthtr  : 
as  was  particularly  the  cafe  uiih  icing  James  11.  after 
the  landing  of  ilic  prince  of  Orange  ;  and  with  the 
piince  of  Orange  himletf,  before  he  called  the  conven- 
tion parliament  wl.ich  alierwards  called  him  to  the 
throne. 

Befides  this  general  meeting,  it  is  ufually  looked 
upon  to  be  the  riglit  of  each  particular  peer  of  the 
realm,  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  to  lay 
before  him  uith  decency  and  rtfpec^  Inch  matters  as 
he  (liall  judge  ot  importance  to  tiic  public  weal.  And 
therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  it  was  made  an 
article  of  impeachmtnt  in  parliament  againA  the  tv,o 
Hugh  Spencers,  father  and  ion,  for  which  they  were 
banilh.ed  the  kingdom,  *«  that  they  by  their  evil  covin 
Would  not  fuficr  the.  great  men  ot  the  realm,  the 
king's  good  couulellors,  to  ipcak  with  the  king,  or  to 
come  near  him  j  but  only  in  prefence  and  hearing  of 
faid  Hugh  the  father  and  Hugh  the  fen,"  or  one  of 
them,  and  at  their  will,  and  according  tofuch  things 
as  pleafed  them." 

3.  A  third  council  belonging  to  the  king,  arc,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  his  judges  of  the  courts 
of  law,  for  law-matters.  And  this  appears  frequently 
in  the  Eiiglifh  flatutes,  particularly  14  Edward  III. 
c.  5.  and  in  other  books  ot  law.  So  tliat  when  the 
king's  council  is  mentioned  generally,  it  mull  be  de- 
fined, particularized,  and  MnAevCioi^AyfcaindttviJhlijfc- 
iaiJi  7>ir.tiricm  ;  "  according  to  the  liiljift  matter  :" 
and  if  the  fubje<:n;  be  of  a  legal  nature,  then  by  the 
king's  council  is  underftood  his  council  for  matters  of 
law;  namely,  his  juilges.  Therefore,  when  by  flatutc 
16  Richard  II.  c.  5.  it  was  made  a  high  offence  10  im- 
port into  England  any  p.npal  bulls,  or  other  pro- 
celles  from  Rome;  and  it  was  enacted,  tliat  the  of- 
fenders fliould  be  attaclud  ly  their  bodies,  and 
brought  before  the  king  and  his  council  to  anfwer  for 
fuch  offence  ;  here,  by  the  exprcffion  of  king's  council, 
were  underftood  theking'^  j\idgts  of  his  courts  oljuf- 
tice,  the  fubjcft-matter  being  legal  :  this  being  the  ge- 
neral way  of  interpreting  the  word  couual. 

4.  But  the  pi'incipal  council  belonging  to  the  king 
is  his  privy  couneil,  which  is  generally,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, called  thi  Council.  For  an  account  of  its  conlli- 
tution  and  powers,  fee  the  article  pRivr-Couiicil, 

AnticCovxciL.     SeeAuLic. 

Comtnon  CovxciL,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  a  court 
wherein  are  made  all  bye-laws  which  bind  the  citizens. 
It  confifts,  like  the  parliament,  of  two  houfes  ;  an  up- 
per compofed  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen;  and  a 
lower,  of  a  number  of  common-council  men,  chofcn 
by  the  feveral  wards,  as  reprcfcntatives  of  the  body  of 
the  citizens. 

Council  oj  War,  an  alfembly  of  the  piiiicipsl  ofii- 
cers  of  an  army  or  fleet,  oceafionally  called  by  the  ge- 
neral or  admiral  to  concert  meafurcs  for  their  conduft 
with  regard  to  lieges,  retreats,  engagements,  &c. 

Council,  in  church  hiftory,  an  ailembly  of  prelates 
and  doftors,  met  for  the  regulating  matters  relating  to 
the  doctrine  or  difcipline  of  the  church. 

National CoVKCiL,  is  an  affembly  of  prelates  of  a 
nation  under  their  primate  or  patriarch. 

Oscumenicalox  General Cc,vxciL,\s an  affembly  which 

reprefents 
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veprefentstlie  whole  body  of  tlieuiiiveiTal  cluircli.  The 
lloinaiiilts  rtckon  cighiccu  of  ihcm  ;  BuUingcr,  in  his 
treaiil'c  de  Conciliis,  lix  ;  Dr  I'ridcaiix,  fcveii  ;  and 
hilhop  licviiidge  has  incieakd  ihe  jiiunljer  to  eight, 
vvhicli,  he  fays,  are  all  the  {general  coLincilb  which  iiuvc 
ever  been  held  lincc  the  tiiae  of  the  lirft  Chrifiiaii  em- 
peror. They  are  as  follows  :  I.  The  coiincilof  Nice, 
lield  in  the  reign  ot  Couitantinc  the  Great,  on  account 
of  the  hercfy  of  Arius.  2.  i  he  cour.cil  of  Conftan- 
linople,  called  under  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of 
Theodofuis  t'le  Great,  for  nmch  the  fame  end  that  ihe 
former  council  was  funimoncd.  3.  The  council  of 
Ephehis,  convened  by  '1  htodofuis  the  younger  at  the 
fuit  of  Neftorius.  4.  The  council  of  Calctdon,  held 
in  the  rcigu  of  Martianus,  which  approved  of  the  Eu- 
tychian  herefy.  5.  The  fecond  council  of  Conllanti- 
nople,  alfembled  by  the  emperor  Jullinian,  condemned 
the  three  chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Thcodo- 
rus  of  iMopfuellia,  having  firil  decided  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  anathematize  the  dead.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  they  likewife  condemned  the  feveral  errors  of  O- 
rigen  about  the  Trinity,  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
pre-exiltcnce  of  fouls.  6.  The  third  council  of  Con- 
Itantinople,  held  by  the  command  of  Conltantius  I'o- 
gonaius  the  emperor,  in  which  they  received  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  fivefirll  general  conncils,  and  particularly 
thata:vainilOrigenandThcodorusof  Mopluelfia.V.The 
fecond  Nicenc  council.  8.  The  fourth  council  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  aiicuibled  when  Louis  II.  was  emperorof  the 
Wcfl.  The  regulations  which  they  niajc  are  contained 
in  twenty-feven  canons,  the  heads  of  which  are  let 
dov/n  by  ]\1.  du  Pin,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred. 

COUNSEL,  in  a  general  feufe,  fignities  advice  or 
inftrnftion  how  to  behave  in  any  difficult  matter. 

Covxsr.L,  or  AJvoccUes,  in  Englifli  courts  of  law,  are 
of  two  fpecies  or  degrees;  Barristers  and  Ser- 
jeants.    See  thefc  articles  ;   alfo  Advocate. 

From  both  thefe  degrees  fome  are  ufually  felefted 
to  be  his  majefty's  counfel,  learned  in  th.c  law  ;  the  two 
principal  of  whom  are  called  his  attijrr.cy-gaural,  and 
fjiidtor-general.  The  firft  king's  couufcl,  under  the  de- 
j^reeof  ferjeant,  was  Sir  Frances  Bacon,  who  was  made 
fo  honoris  caufa,  without  either  patent  or  fee  :  lb  that 
the  firft  of  the  modern  order  (who  are  now  the  fworn 
fervants  of  the  crown,  with  a  (landing  falary )  feems  to 
have  been  Sir  Francis  North,  sficrwards  lord  keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  to  King  Charles  n.  Thefe  king's 
counfel  anfwer,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  advocates  of  the 
revenue,  advocati  fifd,  among  the  Romans.  For  they 
muft  not  be  employed  in  any  caufe  againft  the  crown 
without  fpecial  licenfe  ;  in  which  reibicfion  they  agree 
with  the  advocates  of  the  fife  :  but,  in  the  impeiial 
law,  the  prohibition  v.as  carried  fiill  farther,  and  per- 
haps was  more  for  the  dignity  of  the  fovercign  ;  for, 
excepting  fome  peculiar  caulcs,  the  fifcal  advocates 
were  not  permitted  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  private 
fuics  between  fubjeft  and  fubjed.  A  ciiftom  has  of 
late  years  prevailed  of  granting  letters  patent  of  pre- 
cedence to  fach  barrifters  as  the  crown  thinks  piopcr 
to  honour  with  that  mark  of  diftindion  :  whereliy  they 
are  inniledto  fuch  rank  and  preaudience  as  areailign- 
ed  in  their  refpeftive  patents  ;  fometimcs  next  after 
the  king's  attorney-general,  but  ufually  next  after  his 
majefty's  counfel  tiext  being.  Thcie,  as  well  as  the 
queen's  attorney  and  lolicilor-general,  rank  promifcii- 
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ouily   with  the   king's   counfel  ;   and,  togeilier  with  Counfd 
them,  fit  within  the  t)ar  of  their  rel'pcitive  courts  :  but         II 
receive  no  falarics,  and  arc  not  fworn  ;  and  therefore      Co""t- 
are  at  liberty  to  be  retained  in  caufes  againll  the  crown.  " 

And  all  other  Icrjeauts  and  barriftcrs  indifcriminately, 
(except  m  the  court  of  common-picas,  where  only 
lerjcaius  are  admitted),  may  take  upon  them  the  pro- 
tection and  defence  ot  any  fttitors,  whether  plaintiff 
or  dcfendcnt  ;  who  arc  therefore  called  their  clients  ; 
like  the  dcpcudaus  on  the  ancient  Roman  orators. 
Thele  indeed  praetifed  gr^.tis,  for  honour  merely,  or 
at  moil  for  the  fake  of  gaining  influence  :  and  fo  likc- 
wiic  it  is  eltabliflied  v.  ith  us,  that  a  counfel  can  main- 
tain no  action  lor  his  lees-,  which  are  given,  not  as 
locatio  vel  conduBio,  but  as  qiiiddain  Ixit'oi m  iiij/t ;  not  as 
a  falary  or  hire,  but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a  coiin- 
fellor  cannot  demand  without  doing  wrong  to  his  re- 
putation ;  as  is  alfo  laid  down  with  regard  to  advocates 
in  the  civil  law,  whole  honorariuvi  was  diretltd,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate,  not  to  exceed  in  any  cafe  ic,ooo 
fellerces,  or  about  L.  80  of  Englifli  money.  And  in 
order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of  Ipeech  in  the  law- 
ful defence  of  their  clients,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
check  the  unfeemly  licentioufnefs  of  proftitute  and  il- 
liberal men  (a  lew  of  whom  may  fonietimes  infniuate 
themitlves  even  into  tlie  mofl  honourable  profeflions), 
it  hath  been  holden  that  a  counfel  is  not  anfwerable  for 
any  matter  by  him  fpoken,  relative  to  the  caufe  in 
hand,  and  fuggelfed  in  the  client's  infa'uitions  ;  altho' 
it  ihould  reflect  upon  the  reputation  of  another,  and 
even  prove  abfoliitcly  giounJlcfs ;  but  if  he  mentions 
an  untruth  of  his  own  invention,  or  even  up'in  inftruc- 
lions,  if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  caufe  in  hand,  he  is 
then  liable  to  an  action  from  the  party  injured.  And 
counfel  guilty  of  deceit  and  collulion  are  punilliable  by 
the  llatute  Wellm.  i.  5  Edw.  L  c.  28.  with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  perpettial  filence  in  the 
courts  :  a  punilhinent  ftill  fonietimes  inriided  forgrofs 
mifdemcanours  in  practice. 

COUNSELLOR,  in  general,  a  perfon  who  advifes 
another  :  thus  we  fay,  a  counfellor  at  law,  a  privy 
counfellor,  S:c. 

CovxnELLoR  at  Liiw,  a  perfon  retained  by  a  client 
to  plead  his  caufe  in  a  public  court  of  judicature.  See 
Advocate,  Barrister,  Counsel,  and  Serjeant. 

Pi-ivy-CouxSELLOR.     See   FRivr-Co-mcil. 

COUNT,  (Comes),  a  nobleman  who  poflclfes  a 
domain  erected  into  a  county.     See  V^iscount. 

Englifli  and  Scottiih  counts  we  dillinguifli  by  the 
title  of  tiiris  ;  foreign  ones  fliU  retain  their  proper 
name.  The  dignity  of  a  count  is  a  medium  between 
that  of  a  duke  and  a  barren — According  to  the  modern 
ufe,  molt  plenipotentiaries  and  amballadors  alfume  the 
title  of  coui'ts,  though  they  have  no  county  ;  as  the 
count  d'Avaux,  &c. 

Anciently,  all  generals,  coanfellors,  judges,  and  fe- 
cretaries  of  cities  under  Charlemagne,  v.ere  called 
counts  ;  the  diflinguiiliing  characlcr  of  a  duke  and 
count  being  this,  that  the  latter  had  but  one  town  un- 
der him  but  the  former  feveral. 

A  count  has  a  right  to  bear  on  his  arms  a  coronet, 
adorned  with  three  precious  Hones,  and  furmounted 
with  three  large  pearls,  whereof  thofe  in  the  middle 
and  extremities  of  the  coronet  advance  above  the 
reft. 

Counts 
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Count.         Counts  were  origiiiiilly  lords  oi"  the  court,  or  of  the 

'■' '  emperor's  retinue,  and  had  tlieirnainc  com'itis,  a  cuiiii- 

tando,  or  a  comiucaiido  :  hence  thofe  who  were  always 
in  the  palace,  or  at  the  emperor's  lidc,  were  called 
cou>its  piiiathic,  ov  coitiitis  a  latiire.     Sec  Palatine. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  camitts  among 
I  the  Romans  was  a  general  name  for  $.\\  thole  who  ac- 

'  conipanied  the  procontuls  and  propri'etors  into  the  pro- 

viuccs,  there  to  ferve  the  commonwealth  ;  as  the  tri- 
bunes, prcefccls,  fcribes,  Sec. 

Under  the  emperors,  coviltis  were  the  ofiicers  of 
the  palace.  The  origin  of  what  we  now  call  countj 
feems  owing  to  Auguflus,  who  tookfeveral  fenators  to 
be  his  comites,  as  Uion  obfcrves,  /.  e.  to  aL'company 
him  in  his  voyages  and  travels,  and  to  aliill  him  in  the 
hearing  of  caufes  ;  which  were  thus  judged  with  the 
fame  authority  as  in  full  fcnate.  Gallicuus  feems  to 
have  abolillicd  this  council,  by  forbidding  the  fenators 
being  found  in  the  armies  :  and  none  of  his  fuccelfors 
rc-eltablilhed  it. 

Thefe  counfellors  of  the  cmpc>'orwere  really  counts, 
coi/iHcs,  i.  f.  companions  of  the  prince  ;  and  they 
fomctimes  took  the  title  thereof,  but  always  \\  ith  the 
addition  of  the  emperor's  name  whom  they  accom- 
panied ;  fothat  it  was  rather  a  mark  of  their  office 
than  a  title  of  dignity. — Conflantiiie  was  the  firfl  who 
converted  it  into  a  dignity;  and  under  him  it  was 
that  the  name  was  firll  given  abfoKilely.  The  name 
once  cllahlilhcd,  was  in  a  little  time  indifferently  con- 
ferred, not  only  on  thofe  wiio  folknved  the  court,  and 
accompanied  the  emperor,  but  alio  on  nio/f  kinds  of 
cflicers  ;  a  long  lift  whereof  is  given  us  by  Da  Crtnge. 

Eufebius  tells  us  that  Conllantine  divided  the  counts 
into  three  clalfes ;  the  firft  bore  the  title  of ///////;vj; 
the  fecond  ihnoiclarijjlmi,  and  ■Aiicvwi.rAsfpedabilcs; 
the  third  were  czWcA  p^^rfc  iliffl mi.  Of  the  twoiirfi;  clalfes 
was  the  fenate  compofed ;  thofe  of  the  third  had  no 
place  in  the  fenate,  but  enjoyed  feveral  other  of  the 
privileges  of  fenators. 

There  were  counts  who  ferved  on  land,  others  at 
fea  ;  fome  in  a  civil,  fome  in  a  religious,  and  fomc  in 
a  legal  capacity  :  as  cowi'j  itrarii,  c<:7iics  facranim  largi- 
tioH.'tm,  comes  facri  confiflorii,  comes  curia:,  comes  captUcv, 
co?iies  archiatrorum,  comes  coim/iercionim,  comes  vejliari- 
us,  co7)ies  horreorii7ii,  comes  opfoaionim  or  annorue,  comes 
domejlicorinn,  comes  equoram,  regionim  or  comes flabuli, 
comes  domorum,  comes  cxaibitorum,  comes  iiotarioritm, 
comes  legiim  or  prof  e[f or  in  jure,  comes  limitnm  or  marca- 
rum,  comes  port  its  Rom^e,  comes  patrimonii,  &c. 

The  Francs,  Germans,  &c.  palling  into  Gaul  and 
Germany,  did  not  abolifh  tlie  form  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment; and  as  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces 
were  called  counts,  comites,  aiad  dukes,  duces,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  called  fo.  They  commanded  in  time  of 
war;  and  in  time  of  peace  they  adminiflcred  juilice. 
.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  counts  were  the 
ordinary  judges  and  governors  of  the  cities. 

Thefc  counts  of  cities  were  beneath  the  dukes  and 
counts  who  prefided  over  provinces;  the  firfl  being 
conflituted  in  the  particular  cities  under  tlie  Jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  latter.  The  counts  of  provinces  were  in 
nothing  inferior  to  dukes,  who  themfelves  were  only 
governors  of  provinces.  Under  the  hft  of  the  fecond 
race  of  French  kings  they  got  their  dignity  rendered 
hereditary,  and  even  ufurped  the  fovcreignty  when 


Hugh  Capet  ciiiie  to  the  crown:  his  authority  was 
not  luflicienttooppofe  their  encroachments  :  andlience 
it  is  they  date  the  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  in  their 
arms;  tliey  alTumtd  it  then,  as  enjoying  the  rii'lits  of 
fovereigns  in  their  particular  diltricts  or  counties, 
liut,  by  degrees,  molt  of  ilie  counties  became  re-uni. 
ted  to  the  crown. 

The  quality  of  count  is  now  become  very  uiirercnt 
from  what  it  Vi'as  anciently  ;  being  now  no  ni(Jie  than 
a  title,  which  a  knig  grams  upon  eredting  a  territory 
into  a  county,  with  a  referve  of  jurifdiclion  gnd  fovt- 
reignty  to  himfelf.  At  hrlt  there  was  no  elaufe  in 
the  patent  o(  erection,  intimating  tlie  reverfton  of  the 
county  to  the  crown  in  default  of  heirs  male  ;  but 
Charles  IX.  to  prevent  their  being  too  numerous,  or- 
dained that  duchies  and  couiuies,  in  default  of  heirs 
male,  ihould  return  to  the  crown. 

The  point  of  precedence  between  counts  and  mar- 
quifcs  has  been  formerly  much  controverted  :  the  rea- 
fon  was,  that  there  are  counts  whoare  peersof  France 
but  no  marquifes:  but  the  point  is  now  given  up,  and 
marqiiifes  take  place ;  though  anciently,  when  counts 
were  governors  of  provinces,  they  were  on  a  level  even 
with  ckikes. 

William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  obferved  by  Camden, 
gave  the  dignity  of  counts  in  fee  to  his  nobles  ;  annex- 
ing it  to  this  or  that  county  or  province,  and  allotting 
for  their  maintenance  a  certain  proportion  of  money, 
arifing  from  the  prince's  prohts  in  the  pleadings  and 
forfeitures  of  the  provinces.  To  this  purpofe  he  quotes 
an  ancient  record,  thus:  Hen.  11.  Rex  Angli,r  his 
verbis  comitem  creavit ;  fciatis  nosjecijfe  Undone Jii  Bigot 
comitem  de  NorJ.  ire.  de  tertio  denarii  de  Norwich  & 
Norfolk,  jiciit  atiquis  cotnes  Aitgliie,   ire. 

The  Germans  call  a  count,  ^/-^rt/j  ovgraf;  which, 
according  to  a  modern  critic,  properly  i\gmi\<:s  judge  ; 
and  isderived  iromgravio  or  grtijf.o,  ofyfaifc^  I  write. 
They  have  feveral  kinds  of  thcfe  counis  or  grafts; 
as  landgraves,  marcligraves,  bnrg-gravcs,  and  palf- 
graves,  orcounts  palatine.  Thefe  lalt  areof  two  kinds  ; 
the  former  are  of  the  number  of  princes,  and  have  the 
invelliture  of  a  palatinate;  the  others  have  only  the 
title  oi  count  palatine  without  the  invelfiturc  of  any  pa- 
latinate. Some  ailert,  that  by  publicly  profeliiug  the 
imperial  laws  for  twenty  years,  the  perfon  acquires  the 
dignity  of  a  count  palatine  ;  and  there  are  inJtanecs  of 
profelibrs  in  law  who  have  allumed  the  title  accord- 
ingly:  but  there  are  others  who  queOion  this  right. 

Count,  inlaw,  denotes  the  original  declaration  in 
a  real  aftion;  as  the  declaration  is  in  a  perfonal  one  : 
the  libellus  of  tlie  civilians  anfwers  to  both. — Ytt, 
count  and  declaration  are  fometimes  confounded, 
and  ufed  for  each  other  ;  as,  cotmt  in  debt,  count  in 
appeal,  &e. 

CovNT-Wheel,  in  the  flriking  part  of  a  clock,  a 
wheel  which  moves  round  once  in  12  or  24  hours.  It 
is  fometimes  called  the  locking-wheel.  See  CiccK-Ma- 
king. 

COUNTER,  a  term  which  enters  into  the  conipo- 
fition  of  diverfe  words  of  our  language,  and  general- 
ly implies  oppolition ;  but  when  applied  to  deeds, 
means  an  exacl:  copy  kept  of  the  contrary  party,  and 
fometimes  figned  by  both  parties. 

CovxTER-Clhinged,  in  heraldry,  the  intermixture,  or 
oppolition  of  any  metal  with  a  colour. 

CoUN- 
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C'oimtfr  Cou\'TER-F/oiy,  in  lieraKlry,  is  faid  of  a  trclluix 
wliofc  rto\ver-dc-liicc  are  oppolitc  to  others.  Sec  He- 
raldry. 

Gov STEH-Drawhig,  in  painting,  is  the  copying  a 
delign,  or  painting,  by  means  of  a  line  linen-cloth,  an 
oiled  paper,  or  other  tranfparent  matter,  where  the 
Arokci  appearing  through  arc  followed  with  a  pencil, 
with  or  wiihoiu  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  done  on 
glifs,  and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  ftpares 
with  lilk  or  with  thread,  and  alfo  by  means  of  inllrn- 
ments  invented  for  the  pnrpofe,  as  the  parallelogram. 

CousTER-Ermlne,  in  heraldry,  is  the  conti'ary  of 
ermine,  being  a  black  field  with  white  fpots. 

COUNTERFEITS,  in  law,  are  peri'ons  that  ob- 
tain any  money  or  goods  by  counterfeit  letters  or  falfe 
tokens,  w^;o  being  convicted  before  juftices  of  allize 
or  of  the  peace,  &c.  are  to  faffer  fucli  pnniihment  as 
lliall  be  thought  tit  to  be  inflicled  under  death,  as  iin- 
prifonments,  pillory,   &c. 

COLT  NTER-Fo  It,  or  Counter-stock,  in  the  ex- 
chequer, that  part  of  an  ally  which  is  kept  by  an  ofli- 
cer  of  the  court. 

CousTER-Ctiard,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  raifcd 
before  the  point  of  a  billion,  couriftiug  of  two  long 
faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  baftion,  making  a 
faliant  angle:  they  are  fometiraes  of  other  ihapes,  or 
otherwife  litnatcd. 

CousTER-Light,  or  Counter-jour,  a  light  opp-jfite  to 
any  tiling,  which  mikes  it  appear  to  difadvantage.  A 
lingle  counter-light  is  fufficient  to  take  away  all  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  painting. 

CovsTER-Marcb,  in  military  affairs,  a  change  of  the 
face  or  wings  of  a  battalion,  by  which  means  thole 
that  were  in  the  front  come  to  be  in  the  rear.  It  al- 
fo fignifies  returning,  or  marching  back  again. 

CouxTER-Mine,  in  war,  a  well  and  gallery  drove 
and  fimk  till  it  meet  the  enemy's  mine  to  prevent  its 
effedt. 

CouxTEii-Paled,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  cfcutcheon 
is  divided  into  twelve  pales  parted  perfcife,  the  two 
colours  being  counter-changed;  fo  that  the  upper  are 
of  one  colour  and  the  lower  of  another. 

Cov.\TER-Part,  in  mulic,  denotes  one  part  to  be  ap- 
plied to  another.  Thus  the  bafs  is  faid  to  be  a  coun- 
ter-part to  the  treble. 

Cou.XTE.i-PaJJ'ajit,  in  heraldry,  is  when  two  lions  are 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  one  feems  to  go  quite  the 
contrary  way  from  the  other. 

CovsTER-Pohit,  inmufic:  a  term  derived  from  tlie 
Latin  prepofition  contra  and  the  vcrhpn/tgere  ,•  bccaufe 
the  iiiufical  charaders  by  which  the  notes  in  each  part 
are  fignified  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  each  with  re- 
fpecl  to  each  as  to  (how  how  the  parts  anAver  one  ano- 
ther.    See  Composition. 

CovxTKR-Poiiitt'J  (Coutrc-po'nite),  in  heraldry,  is 
when  two  chevrons  in  one  cfcutcheon  meet  in  the 
points,  the  one  riling  as  ufual  from  the  bafe,  and  the 
other  inverted  falling  from  the  chief;  fo  that  they  are 
counter  to  one  another  in  the  points.  They  may  alfo 
be  counter-pointed  when  they  are  founded  upon  the 
lidesof  the  fliield,  and  the  poi;its  meet  that  way,  call- 
ed coii'iter-pot/jtfc!  in  fejfe. 

COUNTERPOISE,  in  the  manege,  is  the  liberty 
of  the  aftion  and  feat  of  a  horfe-raan  ;  fo  that  in  all 
the  motions  made  by  the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his 


body  more  10  one  fiJe  than  to  the  other,  but  continues 
in  the  middle  of  the  faddle,  being  equally  on  his  llir- 
rups,  in  order  to  give  the  horfe  the  proper  and  ica- 
fonable  aids. 

COUNTER-roTENT  (Contre  foteiicc ),  in  herald- 
ry, is  reckoned  a  fur  as  well  as  vair  and  ermine;  but 
compofed  of  fuch  pieces  as  reprefent  the  tops  of 
crutches,  tailed  iif  French  potenas,  and  in  old  Eiiglilli 
potc/jts. 

CouKTER-Proof,  in  rolling-prcfs  printing,  a  print 
taken  oft" from  another  frelh  printed  ;  Vi-hich  by  being 
palfed  through  the  prefs,  gives  the  figure  of  the  form- 
er, but  inverted.  To  counter  prove,  is  alfo  to  pafs  a 
dehgn  in  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  through  the  prefs, 
after  having  moillened  with  a  I'ponge  both  that  and 
the  paper  on  which  the  counier-proot  is  to  be  taken. 

CouxTER-Qu^rtjrsd  (coutra-ecartcU) ,  in  heraldry, 
denotes  the  cfcutcheon,  after  being  quartered,  to  have 
each  quarter  again  divided  into  two. 

CousTER-Siiliaut,  is  when  two  beafls  are  borne  in 
a  coat  leaping  from  each  other  directly  the  contrary 
way . 

Count ER-Scarp,  in  fortification,  is  properly  the  ex- 
terior talus  or  Hop  of  the  ditch;  but  it  is  often  taken 
for  the  covered-way  and  the  glacis.  In  this  fenfe  wc 
fay,  the  enemy  have  lodged  themfelves  on  the  coan- 
terfcarp.  Angleof  the  counter- Icarp,  is  that  made  by 
two  lides  of  the  countcr-fcarp  meeting  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  curtain. 

CouKTER-Signhig,  the  figning  the  writing  of  a  fiipe-' 
rior  in  quality  of  fccrctary.     Thus  charters  arc  figned 
by  the  king,  and  counter  lignedby  a  ftcretary  of  llate, 
or  lord  chancellor. 

Co'jyirER-Time,  in  the  manege,  is  the  defence  or  rc- 
fiilance  of  a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the 
meafure  of  his  manege,  occalioned  either  by  a  bad 
horfeman  or  by  the  malice  of  the  horfe.  - 

Counter,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  counting-board  in 
a  fliop,  and  of  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  flam.p  on  it, 
ufed  in  playing  at  cards. 

Cou.vrER  of  a  Horfe,  that  part  of  a  horfc's  fore- 
hand which  lies  between  the  ihoulders  and  under  the 
neck. 

CouxTEr^  hi  a  SMp,  are  two.  i.  The  hollow  arch- 
ing from  the  gallery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  flraigiit 
piece  of  the  flcrn  is  called  the  upper-comiter.  2.  The 
lower  counter  is  between  the  tranfoni  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  gallery. 

Counter,  is  alf'->  the  natiie  of  two  prifons  in  the 
city  of  London,  viz.  the  Poultry  and  M'oodftreet. 

COUNTORS,  Con  tours,  or  Counters,  has  been 
nfcdfor  ferjeauts  at  law,  retained  to  defend  a  caufe, 
or  to  fpeak  for  their  client  in  any  court  of  law. 

It  isof  thofe  Chancer  fpeaks  ; 

A  IhenlFhad  he  been,  and  a  cnntour, 

Was  no  where  fuch  a  worthy  vaViilour. 

Tliey  were  anciently  caWal /.  rjea/it  contours. 

COUNTRIES,  among  the  miners,  a  term  or  ap- 
pellation they  give  to  their  worJcs  under  ground. 

COUNTRY,  among  geographers,  is  nfed  indiffer- 
ently to  denote  either  a  kingdom,  province,  or  lelier 
dillrict.  But  its  moll  frequent  ufe  is  in  coutradiftinc- 
tion  to  town. 

C ovxTRV-Dance  is  of  Englilh  origin,  though  now 
tranfplanted  into  almofl  all  the  countries  and  courts  of 
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County.     Europe.     There  is  no  c!t;iblilhed  rule  for  tlic  coinpo- 

' ^^ '  liuoii  oi  tiuici  CO  this  daacc,  btcaiil'e  ihcre  is  in  niulk 

no  kind  ot  time  wh:ucver  which  may  not  he  mealiirfj. 
!)y  the  motions  comniua  in  dancing;  a'.'.a  there  arc  few 
fuug  tunes  ot  any  note  within  lii;  lail  century^  that 
have  P.ot  been  applied  to  coiiiury-dances. 

COUNT V'j  in  geograpliy,  originally  (ignifi;-d  the 
territory  of  a  count  or  earl,  bat  now  it  is  tiled  in  the 
fame  fenfe  with  (hire  ;  the  oae  vyorvl  '.or.iiig  from  the 

I'rench,  the  other  from  i>  Caxoa In  this  view,  a 

coanty  is  a  circuit  ■••,■  portion  of  the  realai:  into  lif- 
ty-two  cf 'v'aich,  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
13  divided  for  its  better  government  and  the  more 
eafy  admiaillration  of  julliec. 

For  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  fcveral  counties, 
excepting  Cumberland,  WelhnorelAnd,  and  Durhain, 
every  Michaelmas  term  officers  arc  appointed,  uader 
the  dcaomiaaiion  oi  jhcriffs.  Other  othcers  of  the  Se- 
veral counties,  are,  a  lord  lieutenant,  who  has  theconi- 
maad  of  the  militia  of  the  county;  cuflodes  rotulo- 
rum,  jullices  of  peace,  bailiffs,  high-conitable,  and  co- 
roner. 

Of  the  fifty-two  counties,  there  are  three  of  fpecial 
note,  which  are  therefore  termed  cotulies  painthn,  as 
Lancafter,  Chefter,  and  Durham.     Sec  Palatine. 

CouMTr-Corfcrau-,  is  a  title  given  to  fevcral  cities, 
or  ancient  boroughs  on  which  Englilh  monarchs  have 
tlioughtfit  to  bellow  extraordinary  privileges  ;  annex- 
ing to  tbcm  a  particular  territory,  land,  or  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  and  making  them  counties  of  ihcmfdves,  to  be 
governed  by  tlieir  own  ilierift's  and  raagiilraies. 

C'jUNfT-Court,  in  Englilli  law,  a  court  incident  to 
thcjurifdidion  of  the  lIierilF.  It  is  not  a  court  of  re- 
cord, but  may  hold  pleas  of  debt  or  damages  uader 
the  value  of  40s.  Over  fome  of  which  caafes  thefe 
\  inferior  courts  have,  by  the  exprcfs  words  of  the  fla- 

tute  of  Glouceiter,  a  jurifdiftion  totally  exclufive  of 
the  king's  fuperior  courts.  For  in  order  to  be  inti- 
tled  to  I'ue  an  action  of  trefpafs  for  goods  bc;fore  the 
king's  jufticiars,  the  plaintiff  is  directed  to  make  affi- 
davit that  the  caufe  of  aiftion  does  really  and  bone  fide 
amount  to  40  s.  which  affidavit  is  now  unaccountably 
difufed,  except  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  The  lla- 
tute  alfo  43  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  gives  the  judges  in  many 
perfonal  actions,  where  the  jury  aifefs  Icfs  damages 
than  40  s.  a  power  to  certify  the  fame  and  abridge 
the  plaintiff  of  his  full  cofts,  was  alfo  meant  to  pre- 
vent vexation  by  litigious  plaintiffs;  who,  for  pur- 
pofes  of  mere  oppreffion,  might  be  inclinable  to  inili- 
tute  fuch  fuits  in  the  fuperior  courts  for  injuries  of  a 
trifling  value.  The  county-court  may  alfo  hold  plea 
of  many  real  aftions,  and  of  all  perfonal  actions  to  any 
amount,  by  virtue  of  a  fpecial  writ  called  yV////t7i.( ,• 
which  is  a  writ  empowering  the  (lierifTfor  the  fake  of 
difpatch  to  do  the  fame  julliec  in  his  county-court,  as 
Blight  otherwife  be  had  at  V.'"eflmin(ler.  The  free- 
holders of  the  county  are  the  real  judges  in  this  court, 
and  the  llierifF  is  the  miuifterial  oflicer.  The  great 
contlux  of  freeholders,  which  ai'e  fuppofed  always  to 
attend  at  the  county-ccurt  (which  Spclman  calls /^/-.v/y/ 
plebiheiiifl'ttice  ettheairumcoviit'ivic p(jtejlatis ) ^  is  the  rea- 
son why  all  acts  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  every  fcf- 
fion  were  wont  to  be  there  publiflicd  by  the  Iheriif ; 
why  all  outlawries  of  abfcoading  offenders  are  there 
proclaimed  ;  and  why  all  popular  eledions  which  the 
Vol.  V. 


freeholders  are  to  make,  .is  formerly  of  flieritfsand  90!\' 
fervaiors  of  th_e  peace,.:..;  .::.'  -  iuroners,  vcrderors, 
?.'.V.'.  .".r.l'fits  01  iJic  ihirc,  mall  ever  be  made  h:  pUuo  ct,- 
viitatu,  or  in  full  coaiuy-coun.  J3y  ilic  Itatutc  2 
Edw.  \'\.  c.  2;.  no  couuiy-court  fall  be  adjourned 
longer  than  for  one  month,  conlillingof  28  d.".ys.  And 
this  was  alfo  the  ancient  ulage,  as  appears  (rom  the 
laws  of  king  Edward  the  elder  :  prepojJus  (that  is,  the 
ihe-viii)  iiJ quartar/icirciterfept'n/j.'iiMmfrequetiU;/! popi.ii 
coticlonemcetebrato  ;  caique jm  diato  ;  iitefque jitigulas  dl- 
rhiiito.  In  thofe  times  the  county-court  was  a  court 
of  great  dignity  and  fplendour,  the  bilhop  and  th.e 
ealdorman(orearl),  with  the  principal  mcnofihe  Ihiie, 
fitting  therein  to  aduiinifler  julliec  both  in  lay  and  tc- 
clelialtical  caafes.  But  its  dignity  was  much  impaired, 
when  the  hilltop  was  prohibited,  and  the  carl  negUt- 
ted  to  attend  it.  And,  in  modern  times,  as  proceed- 
ings are  rcmoveable  from  hence  into  the  kir.g's  fupe- 
rior courts,  by  writ  oi poue  or  reeordare,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  from  hundred  courts  and  couris-baron  ;  ai:d 
as  the  fame  writ  of  falfc  judgment  may  be  had,  in  na- 
ture of  a  writ  of  error,  tliis  has  occafioned  the  fauic 
difufe  of  bringing  atlions  therein. 

COL'PAR,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Scotland,  capi- 
tal of  the  county  of  Fife,   fituated  about  10  miles  well 

of  St  Andrew's:   W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  56.  20 . 

Coupar  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  Ihire  of  An- 
gus, inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers  in  the  linen  trade. 

COUPED,  in  heraldry,  is  nfed  to  exprcfs  the  head, 
or  any  limb,  of  an  animal,  cut  off  from  the  trunk, 
finooth  ;  diftinguilliing  it  from  that  which  is  called  ernf- 
Jed,  that  is,  forcibly  tori:  off^  and  therefore  is  ragged 
and  uneven. 

CoupED,  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  fuch  crolfes,  bars, 
bends,  chevrons,  &c.  as  do  not  touch  the  fides  of  the 
el'cutcheon,  but  are,  asit  v.'ere,  cut  off  from  ihcm. 

COUPEE,  a  motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg 
is  a  little  bent,  and  fufpended  from  the  ground;  and 
with  the  other  a  motion  is  made  forwards. 

The  word  in  ihe  original  French  lignifies  a  cut. 

COUPLE-cLoss,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  i 
chevron,  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  except  there  be  a 
chevron  between  them,  faith  GuiUiin,  though  Bloom 
gives  an  inllance  to  tlic  contrary. 

COUPLET,  a  divifion  of  a  hyn.n,  ode,  fong,  S:c. 
wherein  an  equal  number,  or  equal  mcafure,  ofverfes, 
is  found  in  each  part;  which  divilions,  in  odes,  are 
ailed  Jfrop/h's — Couplet,  by  an  abufc  of  the  ^yord,  is 
frequently  made  to  fignify  a  couple  of  vcrfes. 

COUR.AGE,  in  ethics,  is  ihat  quality  of  the  mind, 
derived  either  from  conllitation  or  principle,  or  both, 
that  enables  men  to  encounter  diiiiculties  and  danirers. 
See  Fortitude. 

COURANT,  a  French  term  fynonymous  with  cur- 
rent, and  properly  lignifies  running.     SeeCuR.RENT. 

CouRANT,  is  alfo  a  term  in  mufjc  and  dancing; 
being  ufed  to  exprefs  both  thetnncorair  and  thcdanec. 
With  regard  to  thefirfl,  cuur.i/if,  orcurriuit,  isapiecc 
of  nmfic  in  triple  time:  the  air  of  the  courant  is  or- 
dinarily noted  in  triples  of  minims ;  the  pans  to  be 
repeated  twice.  It  begins  and  ends  when  he  who 
beats  the  meafure  falls  his  hand;  in  contradillinLtion 
from  the  faraband,  which  ordinarily  ends  when  tlie 
hand  is  railed.  With  regard  to  dancing,  the  courant 
was  long  the  moll  common  of  all  the  dances  prailifcd 
?  R  ill 
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in  Enn-land:  it  con  lifts,  eHeiitially,  of  a  time,  a  ftep, 
a  balaucc,  uiiJa  CO'.iprc  ;  uu„:p;l:  'J.  alio  admits  of  other 
motions.  Koniicrly  they  leaped  their  ftejis ;  ilivnicli 
point,  the  couraui  differed  from  the  l->w  dance  and  pa- 
vades.  There  are  limple  coiirants  and  ligiired  cou- 
rants,  all  diuced  by  two  perlbns. 

COUllAP,  the  modern  name  for  a  dillemper 
very  common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  Eall;- 
Indies.  It  is  a  fort  of  herpes  or  itch  on  the  arm-pits, 
n;roms,  breaft,  and  face:  the  itching  is  almoll  perpe- 
tual ;  and  the  fcratchina;  is  followed  by  great  pain  and 
a  difcharge  of  matter,  which  makes  the  linen  flick  fo 
to  the  fkin  as  not  ealily  to  be  feparaied  without  tcar- 
ino_  oft  the  cnitt.  Co!/rap  is  a  general  name  for  any 
fort  of  itch  ;  but  this  diftemper  is  thus  called  by  way  of 
er.iineiice.  It  is  fo  contagious  that  few  cfcape  it.  For 
the  cure,  gentle  and  repeated  purging  is  ui'cd,  and  ex- 
ternally the  fublimate  in  a  fraall  quantity  is  a  good  to- 
pic. 

COURAYER  (Peter  Fr.-incis),  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergyman,  diltingnilhed  by  great  moderation, 
charity,and  temper,  concerning  religious  affairs,  as  \-,'ell 
as  by  learning,  was  born  at  Vernon  in  Normandy, 
l6Si.  While  canon  regular  and  librarian  of  the  abbc-y 
of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  applied  to  archbilltop 
Wake  for  the  refolution  of  fome  doubts,  concerning 
the  epifcopal  fucccfiion  in  England,  and  the  validity 
of  their  ordinations :  he  was  encouraged  to  this  by  the 
friendly  correfpondence  which  had  palled  between  tlie 
archbilhop  and  M.  du  Pin  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  arch- 
bilhop  fent  him  exact  copies  of  the  proper  records  ; 
and  on  thefc  he  built  his  "  Defence  of  Englilli  Ordi- 
nations," which  was  publiflied  in  Holland,  1727. 
This  expofing  him  to  a  profecutionin  hisown  conntry, 
he  took  refuge  in  England  ;  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  prefcnted  the  fame  year  by  the  univerfuy 
of  Oxford  with  a  doctor's  degree.  As  it  is  fomewhat 
uncommon  for  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  degrees  in  divinity  by  Proteflant  univerfnies, 
the  curious  may  be  gratified  \^'ith  a  light  of  the  diplo- 
ma, and  thedoclor's  letter  of  thinks,  in  "  The  prefent 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  for  June  1728. 
In  1756,  he  tranllated  into  French,  and  publiflied, 
"  Father  Paul's  Iliftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  in 
2  vols,  folio,  and  dedicated  it  to  queen  Caroline  ;  who 
augmented  to  200  1.  a  penlion  of  100  1.  a-year,  which 
he  had  obtained  before  from  the  court.  The  learned 
Jer.  Markland,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bowyer,  Sep- 
tember 1  746,  fays,  "  Mr  Clarke  has  given  me  F. 
Courayer's  tranilaiion  of  the  Hiflory  of  the  Council 
of  Trent;  with  whole  preface  I  am  fo  greatly  pleafed, 
that  if  he  be  no  more  a  Papift  in  other  tenets  than  he 
is  in  thofe  he  mentions  (which  are  many,  and  of  the 
moft  diftinguilhed  clafs),  I  dare  fay  there  are  very  few 
confiderale  Proteftants  who  are  not  as  good  Catholics 
as  he  is."  Ifis  works  are  many,  and  all  in  French  : 
he  tranllated  Sleidan's  <' Hiftory  of  the  Reformation." 
He  died  in  177S,  after  two  days  illnefs,  at  the  age  of 
95;  and  was  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  Weflminftcr- 
abbey.  In  his  will,  dated  Feb.  5d  1774,  he  declares, 
tliat  he  "  dies  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  but 
without  approving  of  many  of  the  opinions  and  fu- 
perfiiiions  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Ro- 
mifli  church,  and  taught  in  their  fchools  and  femi- 
paries ;  and  which  they  have  infifled  on  as  articles 


of  faiih,  iliough  to  him  they  appear  to  be  not  only  not 
founded  in  truth,  but  alio  to  be  highly  improbalile." 
And  his  pradice  was  conformable  to  this  declaration  ; 
for  at  London  he  conpLanily  went  to  mafs,  and  at  Eal- 
ing iu  the  country,  whither  he  often  retired,  ns  con- 
flantly  attended  the  fcrvice  of  the  parilli  church;  de- 
claring at  all  times,  that  he  "  had  great  fatisfai'tion  in 
the  prayers  of  the  cliurch  of  England." 

COURBARiL.     SceHvMENEA. 

COUPiIER,  or^CuRKiER,  (from  the  French  coz/r/V, 
"  to  run,")  a  meffenger  fent  poll,  oi' cxnrcfs,  to  car- 
ry difpatches. 

Antiquity,  too,  had  its  couriers.  We  meet  witif 
two  kinds:  i.  Thofe  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the 
Greeks  hciiiirodrovii,  q.  d.  "  couriers  of  a  day."  Pliny, 
Corn.  Nepos,  and  Cxfar,  mention  fome  of  thefe  who 
would  run  20,  30,  36,  and  in  the  circus  even  40 
leagues  per  day.  2.  Riding  couriers  (curforc;  eqnt- 
taf.'tes),  who  changed  horfes,  as  the  modern  cou- 
riers do. 

Xenopiion  attributes  the  firfl  couriers  to  Cyrus. 
Herodotus  fays,  they  were  very  ordinary  among  the 
Perfians,  and  that  therewas  nothingin  the  world  more 
fvvift  than  thefe  kind  of  mefTengers.  "  That  prince 
(fays  Xenophon)  examined  how  far  a  horfe  would  go 
in  a  day  ;  and  built  itables,  at  fuch  diftances  from 
each  other,  where  he  lodged  horfcs,  and  pcrfons  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  at  e)ch  place  kept  a  perfon 
always  ready  to  take  tlic  packet,  mount  a  frefli  horfe, 
and  forward  it  to  the  next  ftage :  and  thus  quite 
through  his  empire." 

But  it  docs  not  appear  that  cither  the  Greeks  or 
Piomans  had  any  regular  fixed  couriers  till  the  time 
of  Auguftus  :  nndcr  that  prince  they  travelled  in 
cars  ;  though  it  appears  from  Socrates  they  after- 
wards went  on  horfeback.  Under  the  wefiern  em- 
pire, they  were  called  viatores ;  and  under  that  of 
Conftantinople,  airfares  i  whence  the  modern  name. 
See  Post. 

COURLAND,  a  duchy  fitnated  between  E.  Long. 
21.  26.  and  between  N.  Lat.  56.  30.  and  57.  30.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Dwina,  which  divides  it  from 
Livonia,  on  the  north;  by  Lithuania,  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  Samogitia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Baltic  fea  on 
the  Aveft  ;  being  i  30  miles  long  and  30  broad.  This 
duchy  was  formerly  independent,  and  eledcd  theirown 
duke  ;  but  is  now  fubjeit  to  Rufiia. 

COURSE  (route),  in  navigation,  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  ncarell  meridian  and  that  point  of 
tlie  compafs  upon  which  a  fliip  fails  in  any  particular 
dfreftion. 

Course,  inarchitefture,  denotes  a  continued  range 
offtones,  level,  or  of  the  fame  height,  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  ;  and  not  iiitcrruptcd  by 
any  aperture.  It  forms  a  parapet  to  the  intermedi- 
ate fpace  between  the  body  of  the  building' and  the 
wings. 

Course  of  Flii^ths,  is  the  continuity  of  a  plinth  of 
flone  or  plafter  in  the  face  of  a  building  ;  to  mark 
the  feparation  of  the  flories. 

Course  is  alfo  ufcd  for  the  time  ordinarily^pent 
in  learning  the  principles  of  a  fcicnce,  or  the  ufual 
points  and  queltions  therein.  Thus,  a  /Indent  is  faid 
to  have  finilhed  his  courfc  in  the  humanity,  in  philo- 
fophy,  &c. 

Course 
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Course  is  alfo  ufcd  for  the  elements  of  an  art  ex- 
hibited and  explaiued,  citiier  in  writiii^jor  by  aftiial 
experiment.  Keuce  our  cuurfes  of  philofophy,  anato- 
my, chcmiftry,  mathematics,  &c.  probably  lb  called  as 
going  throughout  or  running  tl:e  whole  length  or 
Conrfc  of  tlic  art,  &c. 

COURSES,  a  name  by  which  the  principal  fails  of 
A  fiiip  are  dillinguilhed,  viz.  the  main-iail,  the  fore- 
fail,  and  the  niizeu:  the  mizcn-llay-fail  and  fore-fail 
are  alfo  fometimes  comprehended  in  this  denomina- 
tion ;  as  are  the  main-ilay-fails  of  all  brigs  and  fchoou- 
ers.     See  Sail. 

COURSING,  among  fportfmcn.  There  are  three 
feveral  forts  of  courfes  with  gre-hounds  :  i.  At  the 
hare;   2.  At  the  fox  ;  and,   3.  At  the   deer. 

For  the  tijer,  there  are  two  forts  of  courfes ;  the 
one  in  the  paddock,  the  other  cither  in  the  forell 
or  the  purlieu.  For  the  paddock  courfe,  there  mull 
be  the  gre-hound  and  the  terrier,  and  tlie  mongrel 
grc-hound,  whole  bulinefs  it  is  to  drive  away  the 
deer  before  the  gre-hounds  arc  llipped  ;  a  brace  or 
a  Icalh  are  the  ufual  number  llipped  at  a  time,  fcl- 
dom  at  the  utmoll  more  than  two  brace.  In  cour- 
fing  the  deer  in  the  forcft  or  purlieu,  there  are  two 
ways  in  ufe  :  the  one  is  courilng  from  wood  to  wood  i 
and  the  other,  upon  the  lawns  clofe  i^y  the  keeper's 
lodge.  In  the  courfmg  from  wood  to  wood,  the  way 
is  to  throw  in  fome  young  hounds  into  the  wood  to 
bring  out  the  deer,  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is 
■not  weighty,  or  a  deer  or  antler  which  is  buck,  fore, 
or  forrel,  then  you  are  not  to  Ilip  your  gre-hounds, 
which  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  where  the 
keepers,  who  can  guefs  very  well  on  thcfc  occafions, 
expeft  that  tlie  deer  will  come  out.  If  a  proper  deer 
-come  out,  and  it  is  fufpefted  that  the  brace  or  leafli  of 
gre-hounds  llipped  after  him  will  not  be  able  to  kill 
Rim,  it  is  proper  to  way-lay  him  with  a  couple  of  frefn 
gre-hounds. 

The  courfing  upon  the  lawn  is  the  mod  agreeable 
of  all  other  ways.  AVhen  the  keeper  has  notice  of  this, 
he  will  lodge  a  deer  for  the  courfe  ;  and  then,  by  co- 
ming under  the  wind,  the  gre-hound  may  be  brought 
near  enough  to  be  llipped  for  a  fair  courfe. 

The  bell  method  of  courfing  the  hare,  is  to  go  out 
and  find  a  hare  fitting  ;  which  is  eallly  done  in  the 
fummer,  by  walking  acrofs  the  lands,  either  flubble, 
fallow,  or  corn  grounds,  and  calling  the  eye  up  and 
down  ;  for  in  fummer  they  frequent  thole  places  for 
fearofthe  ticks,  which  are  common  in  the  woods  at 
that  feafon  ;  and  in  autumn  the  rains  falling  from  the 
trees  offend  them.  The  reft  of  the  year  there  is 
more  trouble  required  ;  as  the  bulhes  and  thickets 
muft  be  beat  to  roufc  them,  and  oftentimes  they  will 
lie  fo  clofs,  that  they  will  not  ftir  till  the  pole  almoil 
touches  them  :  the  fportfnien  are  always  pleafed  with 
this,  as  it  promifes  a  good  courfe.  If  a  hare  lies  near 
any  clofc  or  covert,  and  with  her  head  that  way,  it 
is  always  to  be  cxpecTied  that  Ihe  will  take  to  that  im- 
mediately on  being  put  up  ;  all  the  company  are  there- 
fore to  ride  \ip  and  put  themfelves  beiwetn  her  and 
the  covert  before  flie  is  put  up,  that  Ihe  may  take  the 
other  w.iy,  and  run  upon  open  ground.  When  a  hare 
is  put  up,  it  is  always  proper  to  give  her  ground,  or 
/iiw,  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  to  let  her  run  12  fcore 
yards,  or  thereabouts,  before  the  gre-hounds  are  flip- 


ped at  her  ;  oihcrwife  Ihc  is  killed  too  foon,  the  greater  Corirfing. 

part  ol  the  Iport  is  thrown  away,  and   the  pkalure  of  " — ■"■■ 

obferving  the  feveral  turnings  and  windings  that  ihc 
creature  will  make  to  get  away  is  all  loit.  A  good 
fportlman  had  rather  fee  a  hare  lave  hcrlclf  aflcr  a  faif 
courfe,  than  fee  her  murjcred  by  ihe  gre-hounds  as 
foou  as  Ihc  is  up. 

In  courling  the /ox,  no  other  art  is  required,  than 
Handing  clofe,  and  in  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outfuleof 
fome  grove  where  it  is  cxpccSlcd  he  W'ill  couic  out  ; 
and  when  he  is  come  out,  he  muft  have  head  cnougli 
allowed  him,  otherwifc  he  will  return  back  to  the  co- 
ven. The  lloweft  gre-hound  will  be  able  to  over- 
take  him,  after  all  the  odds  of  diftance  necciiary  ;  anj 
the  only  danger  is  the  fyoiling  the  dog  by  the  fox, 
wiiich  too  frequently  happens.  For  this  reafon,  r.o 
gre-hound  of  any  value  lliould  be  run  at  this  courfe  ; 
but  the  ftrong,  hard,  bitter  dogs,  that  will  fcizc  any 
thing. 

The  laws  of  courling  edabliflied  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  other  fporifmcu  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, are  thefe  : 

I.  He  that  is  chofen  fewtcrer  or  letter-loofe  of  th« 
dogs,  fliall  receive  the  gre-hounds  matched  to  run 
together  into  his  lealh  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  the 
field  ;  he  is  to  march  next  to  the  hare-finder,  or  hiiu 
who  is  to  ftart  the  hare,  until  he  come  to  the  form; 
and  no  horfeman  or  footman  is  to  go  before  or  fide- 
ways,  but  all  ftraight  behind,  for  the  fpacc  of  about  40 
yards.  2.  A  Hare  ought  never  to  be  courfed  with 
more  than  a  brace  of  gre-hounds.  3.  The  hare- 
finder  is  to  give  the  hare  three  fohoes  before  he  puts 
her  up  from  her  form  or  fct,  to  ihe  end  that  the  dogs 
may  be  prepared  and  attend  her  ftarting.  4.  If 
there  be  not  a  particular  danger  of  lofmg  the  hare, 
file  Hiould  have  about  t\\  elve  fcore  yards  law.  5.  The 
dog  that  gives  the  firll  tuin,  if  after  that  there  be 
neither  core,  flip,  nor  VrTenih,  wins  the  wager.  6.  A 
go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  accounted  equivalent 
to  two  turns.  7.  If  neither  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that 
leads  to  the  lall  covert  v,  ins.  R.  If  any  dog  turns  the 
hare,  ferves  himfclf,  and  turns  her  again,  it  is  as  much, 
as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  eltecmcd  as  much  as  two 
turns.  -9.  If  all  the  courfe  be  equal,  he  that  bears 
the  hare  lliall  win  ;  and  if  he  be  not  borne,  the  courfe 
Ihall  then  be  judged  dead.  10.  If  a  dog  take  a  fall 
in  his  courfe,  and  yet  perform  his  part,  he  may 
challenge  the  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than  he 
gave.  II.  If  a  dog  turn  ihe  hare,  fcrve  himfclf, 
and  give  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  fliall  ftar.d 
ftill  in  the  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turns  home  tothc 
covert,  although  he  gives  no  other,  fliall  be  adjudged 
to  win  thev.agcr.  12.  If  by  misfortune  a  dog  be riJ 
over  in  the  courfe,  that  courfe  fliall  be  adjudged  void, 
and  he  that  did  the  mifchicf  is  to  make  reparation  to  the 
owner.  13.  If  a  dog  gives  the  firft  and  laft  tuin,  and 
there  be  nooiheradvaniagebciwixt  them,  he  that  gives 
the  odd  turn  wins.  14.  A  cote  is  when  a  grc-hound 
goes  end  ways  by  the  fide  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the 
hare  a  turn.  1 5.  A  cote  If  rves  for  two  turns,  and  Uvo 
trippings  or  jerkings  for  a  cote  ;  and  if  the  hare  turns 
not  quite  about,  Ihc  only 'lyrtv/t/'t'//',  in  the  Iportman's 
phrafe.  16.  If  there  be  no  coles  givtnby  either  ofthc 
gre-hounds,  but  one  ferves  the  oihtr  at  turning,  then 
he  that  gives  the  moft  turns  wins  the  wager.  17. 
3  I^  2  Sometimes 
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Sometimes  a  hare  does  not  turn,  but  wrenches  ;  for 
foe  does  not  turn  except  llit  turns  as  it  were  round. 
In  ihelecarcs,  two  wrenches  lland  tor  one  uirn.  18. 
He  that  comes  in  tirll  at  the  death  of  the  liare  takes 
her  '.ip,  and  faves  her  from  breiking  ;  he  cheridics  the 
dogs,  and  cleanfes  their  mouths  from  the  wool  ;  he  is 
aujui;ed  to  have  the  hare  for  his  pains.  19.  Finally, 
ihofc  who  arc  judges  of  the  lealh,  nmflgive  their  jiidg- 
nien:  before  they  depart  out  of  the  field,  or  elie  it  is 
not  to  Hand  as  valid. 

COURT,  an  appendage  to  a  houfe  or  "habitation  ; 
confifting  o(  a  piece  of  ground  inclofcd  with  walls,  but 
open  upwards. 

CousT  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  palace  or  place  where  a 
Jcing  or  fovercign  prince  rclides. 

Court,  in  a  law  fenfe  is  defined  to  be  a  place 
wherein  juftice  is'judically  adminiuflered.  And  as, 
by  our  excellent  conftituiion,  the  folc  executive  power 
of  the  laws  is  inverted  in  t'le  pcrfou  of  the  king,  it  will 
follow  that  all  courts  of  juftice,  which  are  the  me- 
dium by  which  he  adniiuilUrs  the  laws,  are  derived 
from  the  power  of  the  crown.  For  whether  created 
by  aft  oi^  parliament  or  letters  patent,  or  fublirting  by 
prefcription  (the  only  methods  by  which  any  court 
of  judicature  can  exift ),  the  king's  confent  in  the  two 
former  is  cxpreLly,  and  in  the  latter  impliedly,  given. 
In  all  thefe  courts,  the  king  is  fuppofcd  in  contem- 
plation of  lav/  to  be  always  prcient ;  but  as  that  is  in 
fact  impoJible,  he  is  there  reprcfented  by  his  judges, 
whofe  power  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. 

"For  the  more  fpeedy,  univerfal,  and  impartial  ad- 
miniflration  of  juftice  between  Inbjccl  and  fubjecl,  the 
law  hath  appointed  a  prodigious  variety  of  courts, 
fome  with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a  more  exten- 
five  jurifdiction  :  fome  conftiiuted  to  incjuire  only,  o- 
thers  to  hear  and  determine  :  fome  to  determine  in 
the  firfl  inllance,  others  npon  appeal  and  by  way  of 
review.  See  Law,  n°  xcviii.  xcxix.  c.  cxli.  civi.  clvii. 
clviii.  and  the  refpective  articles  in  the  order  of  the  al- 
phabet. One  diftinJlion  may  be  here  mentioned,  that 
runs  throughout  them  all  ;  viz,  that  fome  of  them  are 
{:o.\ns  of  rccoid,  oi\ii:vs  not  oj  t-ecoi-ii.  A  court  of  re- 
cord is  that  where  the  aAs  and  judicial  proceedings  are 
enrolled  iu  p  n'chment  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and 
teltimony  :  which  rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the 
courts,  and  arc  of  f;u-h  high  and  fupercminent  authori- 
ty, that  their  tnuh  is  not  to  be  called  in  queflion.  For 
it  is  a  fettled  rule  and  maxim,  that  nothing  thall  be  a- 
Tcrred  againfl  a  record,  nor  lliall  any  plea,  or  even 
proof,  be  admi^'-ed  to  the  contrary.  And  if  the  exifl- 
nce  ofa  record  be  denied,  it  Ihall  be  tried  by  nothing 
ut  itfelf  ;  thit  is,  upon  bare  infpeftion  whether  there 
be  any  fuch  record  or  no  ;  elfe  there  would  be  no  end 
ofdifputes.  But  if  there  appear  any  millake  of  the 
clerk  in  making  up  fuch  record,  the  court  will  dircft 
him  to  amend  it.  All  courts  of  record  are  the  king's 
courts,  in  right  of  his  crown  and  royal  dignity,  and 
therefore  no  other  court  hath  authority  to  fine  or  iiu- 
p*. ifon  :  vjlh-ix  the  very  erection  of  anew  jurifdic- 
tion witli  power  of  fine  or  imprifonment,  makes  it  in- 

itantiy  a  court   of  record A  court   not  of  record  is 

the  court  ofa  private  man  ;  whom  the  law  will  not 
intruft  with  any  difcretionary  power  over  the  fortune 
•r  liberty  of  his  fellow-fubjcdts.     Such  are  the  courts 


baron  incident  to  every  manor,  and  other  iiiftrior  ju- 
lildiclions  :  where  the  procitdings  are  not  enrolicd  i>r  * 
recorded  ;  but  as  u  ell  their  txiilcncc  as  the  truth  of  the 
matters  therein  contained  ihall,  if  dilputtd,  be  tried 
and  determined  by  a  jury.  Thele  courts  can  hold  no 
plea  of  nutters  cognizable  by  the  common  law,  unlefs 
under  the  value  ot  40s.  ;  nor  of  any  forcible  injury 
whaifoever,  i.or  having  any  procefs  loarrcll  the  perloii 
of  the  defendant. 

In  every  court  there  nnift  be  at  leaft  three  con/li- 
tuent  parts,  ihe  !t(hr,  n^us,  s.r\i  judex  :  the  aiHor,  or 
plaintitf,  who  complains  cf  an  injury  done  ;  the  ;•:■///, 
or  defendant,  who  is  called  upon  to  make  fatisfadioa 
for  it  ;  and  the  y.-.'i'f.v,  or  judicial  power,  which  is  to 
examine  the  truth  of  tin:  fact,  to  dcterm.inc  the  law 
arihiig  upon  that  fact,  and,  if  any  injury  appears  to 
have  been  done,  toafcertain  and  by  its  officers  to  apply 
the  remedy.  It  is  alfo  ufual  in  the  fuperinr  courts  to 
have  attorneys,  and  advocates  or  counfel,  as  afildants. 
See  Attorkey  and  Counsel. 

CouRT-Burtn,  in  Englilh  law,  a  court  incident  to 
every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  holden  by  the 
iteward  w  ithin  the  faid  manor.  This  court-baron  is 
of  two  natures;  the  one  is  a  cuflomary-court  apper- 
taining entirely  to  the  copyholders,  iu  which  their 
cftatcsare  transferred  by  furrender  and  admittance,  and 
other  matters  tranfaded  relative  to  their  tenures  only. 
The  other  is  a  court  of  common  law,  and  it  is  the 
court  of  the  (iaro/:s,  by  which  name  the  freeholders 
were  fometimes  anciently  called  :  for  that  it  islield  be- 
fore the  freeholders  who  owe  fuit  and  fervice  to  the 
manor,  the  Iteward  being  rather  the  regillrar  than  the 
judge.  Thefe  courts,  though  in  their  natuie  diitinft, 
arc  equally  confounded  together.  The  court  we  are 
now  coiifidering,  viz.  the  freeholder's  court,  was  com- 
pofcd  of  the  lord's  tenants,  who  were  the/^/«  of  each 
other,  and  were  bound  by  their  feodal  tenure  to  affilt 
their  lord  in  the  difpenfation  of  domeftic  juftice.  This 
was  formerly  held  every  three  weeks  ;  and  its  moft.  im- 
portant buhnefs  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of  right,  all 
controverfies  relating  to  the  right  of  lands  v.  ithin  the 
manor.  It  may  alfo  hold  plea  of  any  perfunal  aftion?, 
of  a  debt,  trefpals  on  iJie  cafe,  or  the  like,  vihere  the 
debt  or  damages  do  not  amount  to  40s.  Which  is 
the  fame  funi,  or  three  marks,  that  bounded  ihe  ju- 
rii'didion  of  the  ancient  Gothic  courts  in  their  lov.cll 
inftance,  or  fierding  courts,  fo  called  becaufe  four  were 
inftitutcd  within  every  fuperior  diftridt  or  hundred. 
But  the  proceedings  on  a  writ  of  right  may  be  remo- 
ved into  the  county-court  by  a  precept  from  the  fhcriff 
called  ztoit,  (jtuatoll'it  at  que  eximit  caiifam  e  curia  baro- 
irum.  And  the  proceedings  in  all  other  adlions  may 
be  removed  into  the  fuperior  courts  by  the  king's  writs 
of  pone,  or  accedes  ad  curiam,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fuit.  After  judgment  given,  a  writ  alfo  of 
falfe  judgment  lies  to  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  to  re- 
hear and  review  the  caiife,  and  not  a  writ  of  error; 
for  this  is  not  a  court  of  record  :  and  therefore,  in 
fome  of  thefe  writs  of  removal,  the  firft  direction  given 
is  to  caufc  the  plaint  to  be  recorded,  recordari  facias 
Jonuela/ii. 

CoVKT-Martial,  a  court  appointed  for  the  pnnifhing 
offences  in  officers,  foldiers,  and  failors,  the  powers  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  mutiny-bill. 

For  other  cuuris,f(.eADiii  halt  v.  Arch  I£s,Bench, 

County, 


Court- 
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Courtcfy   County,  CoMMON-r/>.7.',  Chancery,  Ecclf.sias- 
II         TiCAL,  D'JCHY,  Faculty,  Req,uests,  Hustings, 

Toutanccs.   CHIVALRY,     FoREST,     SrANNAKY,    St  AH-67MW*;r, 

Prerogative,  University,  Legate,  Leet, 
Mayor,  Piepoudre,  S:c. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy,  cf  England ;  a  cenaiii 
tenure  whereby  a  man  marrying  an  heirefs  fci/.cd  of 
lands  or  fee  limple,  or  fee-tail  general,  or  fcizcil  as 
heir  of  the  tail  fpecial^  and  gcttcth  a  child  by  her  that 
Cometh  alive  inio  the  world,  though  both  it  and  his 
wife  die  forthwith  ;  yet,  if  Ihe  were  in  pfilciEon,  he 
Ihall  keep  the  land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant 
per  Ugem  Anglicc,  "  or  tenant  by  the  cmirtefy  of  Eng- 
land ;"  becaufe  this  privi.cgc  is  not  allowed  in  any 
country  except  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  curialitas 
Scotue. 

COURTESAN,  a  woman  who  proftitutes  herfelf 
for  hire,  efpecially  to  people  of  fuperior  rank.  Lais, 
the  famous  Theban  courtefan,  flands  on  record  for 
requiring  no  kfs  than  io,coo  crowns  for  a  fingle 
night.  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Venice  is  that  where 
courtefans  abound  the  nioft.  It  is  now  300  years  iince 
the  fenate,  which  had  expelled  them,  was  obliged  to  re- 
cal  them ;  in  order  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  wo- 
men of  honour,  and  to  keep  the  nobles  employed  left 
they  (hoiild  turn  their  heads  to  make  innovations  in  the 
ftate. 

COURTRAY,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
iituated  on  the  river  Lys,  about  23  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Ghent,  and  14  eaft  of  Ypres.  E.Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat. 
JO.  48. 

COUSIN,  a  terra  of  relation  between  the  children 
of  brothers  and  fifters,  who  in  the  firft  generation  are 
called  coiijb:-ger7/iaiis,  in  the  fecond  generation  /ivo;;//- 
c(iufii:s,  ire.  If  fprnng  from  the  relations  of  the  fa- 
ther's fide,  they  are  denominated /'.7/.'-;7.'rt/ coulins ;  if 
on  the  mother's,  7natin:al. 

The  word  is  ordinarily  derived  from  confaiiguimm ; 
though  Menage  brings  it  f rom  fo;.'^tv.';,-/j,  or  congenc:is, 
q.  d.  ex  iodivi  gener:. 

In  the  primitive  times,  it  v^'as  allowed  coufm-ger- 
mans  to  marry,  to  prevent  their  making  alli:ii;ces  in 
heathen  fariilies  :  but  Thcodofms  the  Great  prohi- 
bited it,  un<ier  pain  of  death;  on  pretence  that  ihey 
were,  in  fome  fort,  brothers  and  fifters  with  regard  to 
each  other. 

Cousin  (John),  a  celebrated  French  painter,  wlio 
excelled  in  painting  on  glafs.  His  picT:ure  of  the  Laft 
Jiidgment,  in  the  veftry  of  the  Minims  of  the  Wood  of 
Vincennes,  is  much  admired.  He  was  alio  a  good 
fculptor.  He  wrote  feveral  works  on  geometry  and 
perlpeflive  ;  and  died  after  the  year  16S9. 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  lignifics  a  piece  of  another 
colour  or  metal  placed  in  the  ordinary,  as  if  it  were 
fewed  on,  as  the  word  imports.  This  is  generally  of 
colour  upon  colour,  or  niet.il  upon  metal,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule  of  heraldry. 

COUTANCES,  a  port  town  of  Normandy,  and 
capital  of  Coutantin,  in  W.  Long.  i.  32.  Lat.  49.  10. 
This  town,  anciently  called  Confliintia  or  CofeJia.  is 
picafantly  Iituated  auionw  meadows  and  rivulets  about  fi.x 
miles  diftant  from  the  fca.  By  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man aqueduct,  and  other  ancient  ruins,  it  appears  to 
be  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
(^■2  fuffragan  of  Rome ;  and  has  a  manificent  cathe- 


dral, eftccracd  one  of  the  lincft  pieces  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  Europe.  The  trade  of  this  town  is  very 
inconliderable,  and  the  fortitic.tions  arc  quite  demo- 
lillied.  They  have  feveral  religious  hoults,  and  two 
parochial  cinirehcs. 

COUTHUTLAUGH,  from  the  Saxnn  ri.th, 
"knowing,"  and  iillaugh,  "outlaw  ;" he  t!i:;t  wif.ingly 
receives  a  man  outlawed,  and  cherili.es  or  conceals  him  » 
for  which  ofTencc  he  was  in  anciciu  times  fuhjett  to  the 
fame  punilliraent  with  the  outlaw  hiinfelf. 

COVERT,  in  heraldry,  denotes  fomething  like  a 
piece  of  hanging,  or  a  pavilion  falling  over  the  top  of 
a  chief  or  other  ordinary,  ib  as  not  to  hide,  but  only 
to  be  a  coveiing  to  it. 

COW,  in  zoology.     Sec  Bos. 

Con'-Biirncr.    "See  Butrestis. 

Sea-Cow,  in  zoology.     See  Trich ecus. 

Cow-Itch,  or  Cv!.'/\ige,  in  botany.  StcCoL'HACE, 
and  DoiicHos. 

Con's-Lip,  in  botany.     See  Pri.mula. 

COWARD,  in  heraldry,  a  term  given  to  a  lion 
borne  in  an  crcutcheonwilh  his  tail  doubled,  or  turned 
in  between  his  legs. 

COWEL  (Dr  John),  a  learned  and  eminent  civi- 
lian, born  about  the  year  1JJ4.  In  1607  hecompiled 
a  Lil-w  D'iBuv.ary,  wliich  gave  great  offence  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  the  common  lawyers:  fa  that  they 
iirft  accnfed  him  to  James  I.  as  aiTcrting  that  the  king's 
prerogative  was  in  lome  cafes  limited  ;  and  when  they 
failed  in  that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
hoiife  of  commons,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  aliening  that  the  king  was  not  bound  by 
the  laws;  for  which  he  was  committed  to  cuftody 
and  his  book  publicly  burnt.  He  alfo  publilhed  //;- 
flit!,tiones  Jtirii  y^ng/.'cnni,  in  the  manner  of  Juflinian's 
Inftitutes  ;  and  died  of  the  operiuion  for  the  Hone,  in 
161:. 

COWES,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  I'onh-rall 
coaft  of  the  Ule  of  Wight,  in  Ilamplhirc.  It  has  no 
market,  but  is  the  bell  place  for  trade  in  the  \\holc 
iOaiid  ;  but  as  it  lies  low,  tlie  air  is  accounted  unheal- 
thy. It  is  eight  miles  fouth-eall  of  Portfmouih.  W, 
Long.  1.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  4J. 

COWL,  orCouL,  a  fort  of  monkifli  habit  worn 
by  the  Bernardines  and  Benediflines.  The  word  is 
formed  from  ataiHus,  by  confounding  the  iwofirll  fyl- 
lablcs  into  one,  as  being  tlic  fame  twice  repeated. — 
There  are  two  kinds  of  cowls:  the  one  white,  very 
large,  worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  aflilt  at  the 
office  ;  the  other  black,  worn  on  ordinary  ocealions  in 
the  ilreets,  &c. 

V.  Mabillon  maintains  the  coul  to  l-e  the  fame  tiding 
in  its  origin  with  the  fcapuiar.  The  author  of  the 
apology  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  diftinguifiies  the 
forms  of  couls  :  the  one  a  gow-n  reaching  to  the  feet, 
having  llceves,  and  a  capuchin,  ufed  in  ceremo- 
nies ;  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work  in,  cilUd  al- 
fo a.  fcapalur,  becaufe  it  only  covers  the  head  and  flit  ul- 
ders. 

COWLEY  (Abraham),  an  cmirxnt  poet,  was  born 
at  London  1618.  His  father  v  ho  was  a  grocer,  dyingbe- 
fore  hewasborn,  his  motherprocureii  him  lobe  admit- 
ted akir.g's  fcholarat'Wrftminiller.  lastiri^  inclination 
toyoctrv  arofe  on  his  lightingon  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen, 
when  ht  waolmt  jufl  ableioread  :  and  this  inclination  fo 
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Cowley,    far  improved  :ii  hiin,  ih:U  at  1 3  be  began  to  write  fcvcral 

'^ poems;   a  coUettion  of  which  was  jniblilhed  in  161?, 

wlien  lie  was  but  I  J.  He  has  been  reprcfenttd  as  pol- 
fefied  of  fo  bail  a  memory  that  his  teachers  could  never 
(jrin^  him  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar. 
•But  the  faft  was,  as  Dr  Johnfon  notices,  not  that  he 
could  not  learn  or  retain  the  rules ;  but  tliat  being 
able  to  perform  his  exercifes  without  them,  he  fpared 
himfelf  the  labour.  In  1636  he  was  elctfed  a  fcholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  that 
univerfity.  Here  he  went  through  all  his  exercifes 
witli  a  rcniarkablc  degree  of  reputation  :  and  at  the 
fame  time  muft  have  purfued  his  poetical  turn  with 
great  eagernefs,  as  it  appears  that  the  greatefl  part  of 
his  poems  were  written  before  he  left  that  univerlity. 
He  had  taken  his  degree  of  IMafler  of  Arts  before 
1643,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
tinles,  he,  among  others,  was  ejeiiled  from  the  col- 
lege :  whereupon,  retiring  to  Oxford,  he  entered  him- 
felf of  St  John's  college :  and  that  very  year,  under  the 
denomination  oi'  &  fcholar  of  Oxford,  publilhed  a  fatire 
called  the  Puritan  and  tlie  Papill.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  he  did  not  remain  very  long  at  Oxford  : 
for  his  zeal  to  the  royal  caufe  engaging  him  in  the 
fervice  of  the  king,  who  was  very  fenlible  of  his  abi- 
lities, and  by  whom  he  was  frequently  employed,  he 
attended  his  majefty  in  many  of  his  journeys  and  ex- 
peditions, and  gained  not  only  that  prince's  efleem, 
hat  that  of  many  other  great  perfonages,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  principal  fecreta- 
riesofftatc. 

During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  fettled  in 
the  Earl  of  St  Alban's  family  ;  and  when  the  queen- 
mother  was  obliged  to  retire  into  France,  he  accom- 
panied her  thither,  laboured  llrenuoully  in  the  affairs 
of  the  royal  family,  undertook  feveral  very  dangerous 
journeys  on  their  account,  and  was  the  principal  in- 
ftrument  in  maintaining  an  epiftolary  correfpondence 
between  the  king  and  queen,  whofe  letters  he  cypher- 
ed and  decyphered  with  his  own  hand.  His  poems 
intitlcd  The  Miftrefs,  were  piiblilhed  at  London  in 
1647:  and  his  comedy  called  The  Gttardian,  after- 
wards altered  and  publillied  under  the  title  of  Cutter 
of  Coleman-flreet,  in  1650.  In  1656  it  was  thought 
proper  by  thofe  on  whom  Mr  Cowley  depended  that 
lie  lliould  come  over  into  England,  and,  under  pretence 
of  privacy  and  retirement,  Ihould  give  notice  of  the 
pollure  of  affairs  in  that  nation.  Upon  his  return  he 
publillied  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  confiding  of 
four  parts  ;  viz.  I.  Mifcellanits.  II.  The  Miftrefs,  or 
Several  Copies  of  Love-Verfes.  III.  PindariqueOdes, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  Style  and  manner  ofPin- 
^^ar.  IV.  Davideis,  a  facred  Poem  of  the  troubles  of 
David,  in  four  books. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  however,  he  was  feized,  in 
-the  fearch  after  another  gentleman  of  conliderable  note 
iu  the  king's  party  ;  but  although  it  was  through  Hiif- 
cake  that  he  was  taken,  yet  when  the  republicans 
found  all  their  attempts  of  every  kind^to  bring  him  o- 
ver  to  ilieir  party  proved  inefteftual,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  a  ftvere  confinenieut,  and  it  was  even  with  com- 
fidcr.ible  difiicuby  that  he  obtained  his  liberty  ;  when 
venturing  back  to  France,  he  remained  there,  in  his 
former  fituation,  till  near  the  time  of  the  king's  re- 


turn.    During  his  flay  in  England  lie  wrote  his  Two   Cowleya 

Books  of  Plants,  publillied  iirlt  in  1/  62  ;   to  which  he  ''— v ' 

afterwards  added  four  books  more  ;  and  all  fix,  togc" 
ther  with  his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  1678.  It  appears  by  Mr  Wood's  Fafi  Gr.oni^ 
eiifes,  that  our  poet  was  created  doftor  of  phyfic  at 
Oxford,  December  2.  1657. 

Soon  after  the  relloratioii  he  became  poffefliid  of  a 
very  competent  eflate,  tlirough  the  favour  of  his  prin-, 
cipal  friends  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  trf 
St  Alban's ;  and  being  now  upwards  of  40  years  of 
age,  he  took  up  a  refolution  to  pafs  the  remainder  of 
a  life  which  had  been  a  fcene  of  temptfl  and  tumult, 
in  that  fituation  which  had  ever  been  the  objecl  of  his 
wilhes,  a  ftudious  retirement.  His  eagernefs  to  get 
out  of  the  buflle  of  a  court  and  city  made  him  lefs 
careful  than  he  niight  have  been  in  the  choice  of  a 
healthful  habitation  in  the  country ;  by  which  means 
he  found  his  foliiude  from  the  very  beginning  fuit 
Icfs  with  the  conltitution  of  his  body  than  with  his 
mind.  His  firll  rural  relidence  was  at  Barn  Elms,  a 
place  which,  lying  low,  and  being  near  a  large  river, 
was  fubjeft  to  a  variety  of  breezes  from  Isnd  and  wa- 
ter, and  liable  in  the  winter.tiiiie  to  great  inconveni- 
ence from  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil.  The  confequence 
of  this  Mr  Cowley  too  foon  experienced,  by  being 
feized  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever.  On  his 
recovery  from  this  he  removed  to  Chcrtfey,  a  fituation 
not  much  more  healthy,  where  he  had  not  been  long 
before  he  was  feized  with  another  confuining  difeafe. 
Having  languiflied  under  this  for  fome  months,  he  at 
length  got  the  better  of  it,  and  feemed  pretty  well  re- 
covered from  the  bad  fymptonis  ;  when  one  day  in  the 
heat  of  fumnier  1667,  flaying  too  long  in  the  fields  to 
give  fome  direflions  to  his  labourers,  he  caught  a  moft 
violent  cold,  which  was  attended  with  a  defludlion  and 
ftoppage  in  his  breaft  ;  and  for  want  of  timely  care, 
by  treating  it  as  a  common  cold,  and  refuting  advice 
till  it  was  paft  remedy,  he  departed  this  life  on  the 
28th  of  July  in  that  year,  being  the  49th  of  his  age; 
and,  on  the  3d  of  Aiiguft  following,  he  was  interred 
in  Wellminfier-abbey,  near  the  allies  of  Chaucer  and 
his  beloved  Spencer.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  ami- 
able charadler,  as  well  as  an  admirable  genius.  King 
Chales  II.  on  the  news  of  his  death,  declared  "  that 
Mr  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him  in 
England."  A  montimeni  was  ereftcd  to  his  memory 
by  George  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham  in  1675. 

Belldes  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr  Cowley 
wrote,  among  other  things,  A  propofition  for  the 
Advancement  of  Experimental  Philolophy ;  A  Dif- 
courfe  by  w=ay  of  Vifion  concerning  the  Government 
of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  Several  Difcourfes  by  way 
of  Eflays  in  profe  and  veife.  Mr  Cowley  had  delign- 
ed  alfo  a  Difcourfe  concerning  Style,  and  a  Review 
of  the  Principles  of  the  Primitive  Chriflian  Church, 
but  was  prevented  by  death.  A  fpurious  piece,  intitled 
The  Iron  Age,  was  publillied  under  Mr  Cowley's 
name  during  his  abfence ;  and,  in  Mr  Dryden's  Mif- 
cellany  Poems,  we  find  A  Poem  on  the  Civil  War, 
faid  to  be  written  by  our  author,  but  not  extant  in 
any  edition  of  his  v.-orks.  An  edition  of  his  works 
Was  publifhed  by  Dr  Spratt,  afterwards  billiop  of  Ro- 
chcfler,  who  alfo  prefixed  to  it  an  account  of  the  au- 
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Cowley,   tlior's  life.      The  ixvercnd  edicor  mentions,  as  very 
'^— ^ —  excellent  of  their  kind,  Mr  Cowley's  Letters  to  his 
Friends;   none  of  which,  however,   were  piiblidied. 

The  moral  character  of  Mr  Cowley  aj'pc^trs,  from  e- 
very  account  of  it,  to  have  been  very  excellent.  "  He 
is  prelented  by  Dr  Sjiratt  (fiys  Dr  Johnfon)  as  the 
moft  amiable  of  mankind :  and  this  pollluimo.is  praife 
maybe  fafely  credited,  as  it  has  never  been  contradict- 
ed by  envy  or  by  fadion. 

As  a  poet,  his  merits  have  been  varioully  efliinated, 
Lord  Clarendon  has  fiiJ  lie  made  a  flight  above  all 
jiien;  Addifon,  in  his  account  of  the  Knglifli  poets, 
that  he  improved  upon  the  Theban  bard  ;  tlie  duke  of 
Buci'<ingham  upon  his  tomb-llone,  that  he  was  the  Eng- 
lilh  Pindar,  the  Horace,  the  Virgil,  the  delight,  the 
glory  of  his  times.  And  with  refpcft  to  the  harlh- 
nefs  of  his  number,  the  elo,|uenc  fpratt  tells  us,  that 
if  his  verfes  in  fome  places  feetn  not  as  fofi  and  flowing 
as  one  would  have  them,  it  was  his  choice  and  not  his 
fault. 

"  Such  (fays  Mr  Knox)  is  the  applanfe  lavilhed  on  a 
writer  who  is  now  feldom  read.     That  he  could  ever 
be  efleemcd  as  a  Pindaric  poet,  is  a  curious  literary 
phenomenon.     He  totally  miltook  his  own  genius  when 
he  thought  of  imitating  Pindar.     He  totally  miftook 
the  genius  of  Pindar,  when  he  thought  his  own  inco- 
herent fentiments  and  numbers   bore  the  lead  refem- 
blance  to  the  wild  yet   regukr  fublimity  of  the  The- 
ban.    He  neglcfted  even  thofe  forms,  the  flrophe,  an- 
tiftrophe,  and  cpode,  which  even  imitative  dullnefs  can 
copy.      Sublime    imagery,    vehement   pathos,    poetic 
fire,  which  conftitute  the  effence  of  the  Pindaric  ode 
are  incompatible  with  witty  conceits,  accurate  anti- 
thefes,  and  vulgar  expreffion.     All  thcfe  imply  the 
coolnefs  of  deliberate  compofition,  or  the  meannefs  of 
a  little  mind;   both   of  them   moft  repugnant   to  the 
truly  Pindiric,  in  which  all  is  rapturous  and  noble. 
Wit  of  any  kind  would  be  improperly  difplayed  in  fuch 
compofition  ;  but  to  incrcafe  the  abfurdity,  the  wit  of 
Cowley  is  often  falfe.     That  he  had  a  tafte  for  Latin 
poetry,  and  wrote  in  it  with  elegance,  the  well  known 
epitaph  on  himfelf,  upon  his  retirement,  and  an  ad- 
mirable imitation  of   Horace,  are    full    proofs.     But 
fiirely  his  rhetorical  biographer  makes  nfc  of  the  fi- 
gure hyperbole,  when  he  affirms  that  Cowley  has  ex- 
celled the  Romms   themfelves.     He  was   inferior  to 
many  a  writer  of  lefs  fame  in  the  Mufv  Anglkanx. 
But  ftill  he  had  great  merit ;  and  I  mult  confefs  I  have 
read  his   Latin  verfes  with  more  pleafure  than  any  of 
his  Englilh  can  affiird."     Effays,  vol.  ii.  p.  36? — 365. 
To  Cowley's  compofitions  in  profe  Mr   Knox  hath 
paid  a  very  honourable  teflimony.     He  fays,  that  in 
this  department  he  is  an  elegant,  a  pleafmg,  a  judicious 
writer;  and  that  it  is  to  be  much   lamented   that  he 
did  not  devote  a  greater  part  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of 
writing  which  appeared  nattiral  to  him,  and  in  which 
he  excelled. 

Dr  Jofeph  Warton  obferves,  that  it  is  no  caricature 
of  Cowley  to  reprefent  him  as  being  polTclFed  of  a 
/trained  aft'cctation  of  flriving  to  be  witty  upon  all  oc- 
Galions.  "  It  is  painful  (adds  this  excellent  critic) 
to  cenfure  a  writer  of  fo  amiable  a  mind,  fuch  integri- 
ty of  manners,  and  fuch  a  fweetnefs  of  temper.  His 
fancy  was  brilliaiit,  (Irong,  and  fprightly  ;  but  his  talle 


f.dleand  unclallical,  even  though  he  had  much  Icirn- 
ing." 

Dr  Beattie  has  characterifcd  Cowley  in  tlic  follow- 
ing  terms.  "  1  know  not  whether  any  nation  ever 
produced  a  more  lingular  genius  than  Cowley.  He 
al)ounds  in  tender  tliouglits,  beautiful  lines,  and  cm- 
phalicil  txprcllions.  His  wit  is  incxhau/liblc,  and  liis 
learning  txtenfivc  ;  but  his  lalte  is  generally  barbarous, 
and  feems  to  have  been  formed  upon  fuch  models  as 
ponnc.  Martial,  and  tlie  worft  parts  of  Ovid  :  nor 
is  it  poilible  to  read  his  longer  poems  with  pkafurc, 
while  we  retain  any  rclilh  for  the  fimplicity  of  ancient 
compofition.  If  this  author's  ideas  had  been  fewer, 
his  conceits  would  have  been  lefs  frequent  ;  fo  thai  in 
one  refpcct  learning  may  be  faid  to  have  hurt  his  ge- 
nius. Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Greek  and  Latin 
did  him  any  harm  ;  for  his  imitations  of  Anacreon  are 
almofl  the  only  parts  of  him  that  are  now  remember- 
ed or  read.  His  Davideis,  and  his  trandations  of 
Pindar,  are  deititute  of  harmony,  fimplicity,  and  n^tvy 
other  clallical  grace." 

But  the  works  of  this  celebrated  poet  have  been  no 
where  fo  amply  criticifed  as  in  his  Life  by  Dr  fohn- 
fon.     After  a  particular  examination  of  the  diltcrcnt 
pieces,    the   DocTior,    in  taking  a  general  review  of 
Cowley's  poetry,  obferves.  That  "  he  wrote  Mith  a- 
bundant  fertility,  but  negligent  or  unlkilful  fclection  ;: 
with  much  thought,   but  with  little  imagery  ;   that  he 
is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely  fublime,  but  always  either 
ingenio.is  or  learned,  either  acute  or  profound."     Of 
his  profehe  fpeaks  with  great  approbation.      «'  Ko 
author  (fays  he)  ever  kept  his  vcrfe  and  his  profe  at  a 
greater  diltancc  from  each  other.     His  thoughts  are 
natural,  and  his  flyle  has  a  fmooth  and  placid  equabi- 
lity, which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commenda- 
tion.    Nothing  is  far-fought  or  hard-laboured  ;  but  all 
is  eafy  without  feeblenefs,  and  fatniliar  without  grofl- 
nefs."     Upon   the  whole,  he  concludes  as  follows  : 
"  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiaftic  fer- 
vour, that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind  re- 
plete with  learning,  and  that  his  paffages  are  embel- 
lilhed  with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  coidd  fup- 
ply  ;  that  he  was  the  tirrt  who  imparted  to  Kngliili 
numbers  the  enthuliafm  of  the  greater   ode  and^the 
gaiety  of  the  lefs  ;   that  he  was  qualified  for  fprightly 
fallies  and  for  lofty  flights  ;   that  he  was  among  thofe 
who  freed  tranllation  from  fervility,  and,  inftead  of 
following  his  author  at  a  diltancc,  walked  by  his  fide  ; 
and  that  if  he  left  verlification  yet  improvable,  he  left 
likcwifefrom  time  to  time  fuch  fpecimens  of  excellence 
as  enabled  fucceeding  poets  to  improve  it." 

So  many  of  Cowley's  produdions  being  now  efleem- 
cd fcarcely  worthy  of  a  perufal,  while  others  of  ihem 
are  diftinguilhed  by  their  beauty,  Dr  Htn-d  (the  pre- 
fent  bilhop  ofWorcefter)  thought  proper  to  make  a 
feleftion  of  them,  which  he  publiihed  in  i  772,  under 
the  title  of  Seleft  Works  of  Mr  Abraham  Cowley, 
in  two  volumes  ;  with  a  Preface  and  iN'otes  by  the 
Editor. 
_  COX  (Richard),  a  learned  prelate,  and  principal 
pillar  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  M'haddon  in 
Buckinghamlhire,  of  low  parentage,  in  the  vcar  1499.. 
P'rom  Eaton  fchool  he  obtained  a  fchohrfliip  in  King's- 
qollege  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
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Coic.      1519  :  lie  was  thence  invited  to  Oxford  by  Cardinal 
— -""■  WoUey,  and  W^.S  there  nude  one  of  the  junior  canons 
of  Cmihul  College.     In   15:5  he  was  i.icorporatcd 
bachelor  ;  and  the  following  ycur  took  the  degree  oi 
miller  of  arts  in  the  la-.iie  univerlity.     In  this  I'uua- 
\io;i  he  becuns  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  poeti- 
cal abilities;  b;it  his  attachment  to   the  opinions  of 
I-nthsr  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  fnperiors,  who  grip- 
ped him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into  prifou 
on  a  fafpicioa  of  herefy.     Ucing,  however,  i'oOTi  rc- 
leafed,  he  was  chofcn  niafler  of  Eaton  Ichool,  which 
liourilhcd  rem.irkably  under  his  care.      In   IJ37  he 
commenced  do;tur  of  divinity  at  Cambridge;  in  1540 
was  made  arciidcacon  of  Ely  ;   and  the  folluwing  year 
prebendary  of  that  cathedral,  on  l;s  being  new  found- 
ed by  king  Henry  Vill.     In  1546  he  was  made  dean 
ol'  Chriit-church,  Oxford.     l>y  the   recommendation 
of  Arclibiihop  Cranmer  and  bilhop  Goodrich,  to  the 
latter  of  wlium  he  had  been  chaplain,   he  not  only  ob- 
tained tlie  abave  preferments,  but  was  chofen  precep- 
tor 10  I'rlncc  Edward  ;  o;i  whofc  acccllion  to  the  throne 
he  became  a  favouriie  at  court,  was  f\\  oi-n  of  the  privy 
council,  and  made  king's  almoner.     In  1547  he  was 
elected  chancellor  of  Oxford  ;  in  1548  canon  of  Wind- 
for  ;  and  the  next  year  dean  of  Weltminller.     About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  coniminioners 
to  vifit  the  univerfuy  of  Oxford  ;   in  which  office  his 
zeal  for  reformation  was  fo  excellivc,  that  he  dellroyed 
a  number  of  curious  and  valuable  books,  lor  no  better 
reafon  than  becaufe  they  were  written  by  Pionian  Ca- 
ilmlics.    On  the  accelhon  of  Queen  Mary  he  wasftrip- 
]>ei  of  all  his  preferments  and  comniued  to  the  Mar- 
ihalfea.     He  was,  however,  foon  relcafcd,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  kingdom.     Having  reiidcd  forae  time 
at  Straili'jrgh  with  his  intimate  friend  Peter  Martyr, 
0:1  the  death  of  Oiieen  Mary  he  returned  to  England, 
and,  with  other  divines,  was  appointed  to  rcvii'e  the 
liturgy.     He  often  preached  before  the  queen  ;  and  in 
ij;9  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  upwards  of  21  years.     He  was,  how- 
ever, no  favourite  with  the  queen  :   the  reafon  alFigned 
for  which  was,  his  zealous  oppofuion  to  her  retaining 
the  crucihx  and  wax-candles  on  the  altar  of  the  royal 
chapel ;  alfo  his  ftrcnuous  defence  of  the  inarriage  of 
the  clergy,    which  her  majcfty  always   difapproved. 
He    died  on  the   22d  of  July   1581,    aged    8i.      He 
was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  a  zealous  and  ri- 
gid bulwark  of  the  church  of  England,  and  an  im- 
placable enemy  both  to  Papills  and  Puritans.     In  a 
letter  to  Archbiihop  Parker,  he  advifes  him  to  proceed 
vigoroudy  in  reclaiming  or  puu'ijhing  the  Puritans,  and 
not  to  be  difcouraged  at  the  frown  of  thofe  court-fa- 
vourites who  protected  them ;  alluring  him  that  he 
might  expeft  the  blelllng  of  God  on  his /"/sz/j  labours 
to  free  the  church  from  their  dangerous  r.ttempts,  and 
to  eilablilh  uniformity. — This  zealous  reformer  we  tind 
had  not  totally  loll  lii;;ht  of  the  pnpilh  text,  compel  them 
to  come  in  :  but  a  ftronger  proof  of  his  implacability 
and   fclf-importance  appears  in  his  letter  to  the  lord 
treafurcr  Burleigh,  in  which  he  warmly  expo/lulatcs 
with  ;he  council  for  intcrpofing  in  behalf  of  the  Pu- 
riiau",  or  meddling  in  affairs  of  the  church,  admoniih- 
ing  ihera  fo  keep  their  own  fphere.     Such  language 
from  a  bjihop  would  make  a  modern  privy  council  flare. 
His  works  are,  i.  Two  Latin  Orations  on  the  Difpute 


between  Dr  Trefltara  and  Peter  Martyr,  Lond.  1549, 
410.  2.  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  :  in  com- 
piling, and  afterwards  conccLing  v.liich,  be  -was  prin- 
cipally concerned.  3.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  vcrfe, 
comm->nly  printed  at  the  end  of  Daviu's  Pfblms  by 
S[en;hold  and  Hepkins.  4.  Tianllaiion  of  the  four 
Gofpels,  the  Afts  of  the  Apoltlcs,  and  the  Epillle 
to  the  Romans,  in  the- new  tranllation  of  the  Bible 
in  the  reign  of  Qeen  Elizabeth,  j.  llcfuluiions  of 
fome  c^ucftions  concerning  the  Sacrament,  in  the  Col- 
IcClions  of  reaT'J?  it  ill?  end  of  Burnet's  Hiliory  of 
the  Preformation.  6.  Several  Letters  to  thr  '_^i££a 
and  others,  publilhed  in  Strype's  Anuals  of  the  Pie- 
formation.  He  is  aiio  faid  to  have  been  concerned  ia 
the  declaration  concerning  tlie  divine  iulHtution  of  bi- 
Ihops,  and  toliave  affilled  Lilye  in  his  Grammar. 

COXWOLD,  a  tov^m  in  the  North  riding  of  York- 
fnire,  14  miles  north  of  York.  W.  Long,  i,  10.  N. 
Lat.  f4.  16. 

COYPEL  (Antliony),  an  excellent  French  painter, 
born  at  Paris  in  1661.  Noel  Coypel,  his  father  be- 
ing chofcn  by  M.  Colbert  to  be  direcicr  of  the  aca- 
demy at  Rome,  he  took  his  fon  with  him  into  Italy, 
where  Anthony  Coypel  formed  himfell  on  the  works 
of  thegreateft  maflers,  and  on  his  return  to  France 
was  made lirll  paijiter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  That 
prince  employed  him  in  painting  the  grand  gallery  of 
the  royal  palace,  and  allowed  him  a  penlion.  In  1  714, 
he  was  direflorof  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture. In  1 71  J,  he  was  made  firfl  painter  to  the  French 
king,  and  was  ennobled  on  account  of  his  merit.  He 
died  in  1722.  M.  Coypel,  his  foil  alfo  excelled  in  th« 
fame  art. 

COZENING  ;  tricking,  or  defrauding.  In  law  it 
denotes  an  offence  where  any  thing  is  done  deceitfully, 
whether  belonging  to  contracts  or  not,  which  cannot 
be  properly  termed  by  any  fptcial  name. 

COZUMEL,  an  illand  near  the  weflcrn  coaft  of 
Jucatan,  where  Cortcz  landed  and  refrcflied  his  troops 
before  entering  upon  the  conquell  of  Mexico.  W. 
Long.  89.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CRAB,  in  zoology.     See  Cancer. 

Crab's  Claws,  in  the  materia  nicdica,  are  the  tips 
of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at  the 
verge  of  the  back  part,  fo  much  of  the  extremity  of 
the  claws  only  being  allowed  to  be  ufed  in  medicine 
as  is  tinged  with  this  colour.  The  blackncfs,  how- 
ever, is  only  fuperficial  ;  they  are  of  a  greyilh  white 
within,  and  when  levigated  iurnilh  a  tolerable  white 
powder. 

Crab's  claws  are  of  the  number  of  the  alkaline  ab- 
forbents,  but  they  are  fuperior  to  the  generality  of 
lliem  in  fomc  degree,  as  they  are  found  on  a  chemical 
analylis  to  contain  a  volstile  urinous  fait. 

Crab's  Ejes,  in  pharmacy,  are  a  flrong  concretion 
in  the  head  of  the  cray-fifli.  They  are  rounded  on 
one  fide,  and  deprcfled  and  finuated  on  the  other,  con- 
fiderably  heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  without  fniell. 
We  have  them  from  Holland,  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  many  other  places. 

Crab's  eyes  are  much  ufed  both  in  the  lliop-medi- 
cincs  and  extemporaneous  prefcriptions,  being  account- 
ed not  only  abforbent  and  drying,  but  alfo  difcnflive 
end  diuretic. 

CRAB-Lke,  a  troublefome  kind  of  vermin,   which 
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(lick  fo  fad  with  their  claws  to  the  (kin  ss  lo  rcinKr 
it  diiHctilt  to  dillod>^e  them.  IJeing  viewed  witli  a 
'  glal's  ihcy  ntariy  iclenible  the  im:in  crali-filli ;  wlicnce 
they  obtained  their  popular  name.  They  .ire  nlTo  calU-d 
fluiiuLt,  morpiones,  pclrj!.t,ai\i\  pcll'olat^  :  they  tilually 
infcll  the  arm-pits  uni puJmdj.  Tliey  will  be  quickly 
dcdroyed,  and  drop  off  dead,  upon  the  application  of 
a  rag  wet  with  the  milk  of  fnbliniate.  This  fort  of 
vermin  is  reckoned  to  prognollicatc  fpecdy  monality 
to  thofe  whom  they  abandon  without  being  removed 
by  medicine. 

Crab,  a  fort  of  wooden  pillir,  wliofe  lower  end, 
being  let  down  through  a  (liip's  decks,  refts  upon  a 
focket  like  the  capltern  ;  and  having  in  its  upper  end 
three  or  (bur  holes,  at  different  heights,  through  the 
middle  of  it,  one  above  another,  into  which  long  bars 
are  thurft,  whofe  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  deck.  It  is  employed  to  wind  in  the  cable,  or 
10  piirchafe  any  other  weighty  maiier  which  requires 
a  great  mechanical  power.  This  differs  troiri  a  cap- 
Aern,  as  not  being  furni('hed  with  a  drinn-head,  and 
by  having  the  bars  to  go  entirely  through  it,  reaching 
from  one  fide  of  the  deck  to  the  other  ;  whereas  thofc 
of  the  capftern,  which  are  fuperior  in  number,  reach 
only  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  into  the  drum-head, 
according  to  the  fizc  thereof.  This  machine  is  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  CXXVII.  n"  4.  See  alfo  Catstern. 
CRAB-Taius,  a  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of  ulcer 
on  the  foles  of  the  feet,  with  hard  callous  lips,  lb  hard 
that  it  is  difScnlt  lo  cut  them.  The  u»gt.  cierul.fort. 
is  their  cure. 

CRACATOA,  the  mod  fontherly  of  a  clufter  of 
idands  lying  in  the  entrance  of  the  flraits  of  Sunda  in 
the   Eaft    Indies.     Its  whole  circumference  does  not 
exceed  nine  miles  ;  and  off  its  nonh-eaftern  extrernity 
is  a  fmall   idand  forming  a  road,  in  which  Captain 
Cook  anchored  when  viliting  this  illsnd  on  his  lafl  voy- 
age.    On  the  fonthern  part  of  the   fmall   illand  is  a 
reef  of  rocks,  within  which  is  a  tolerable   (helter  a- 
gainft  all  northerly  winds,  there  being  37  fathoms  wa- 
ter in  the  mid-channel,  and  18  near  the  reef.     Be- 
tween  the  two  idands  there  is  a  narrow  pa(ragc  for 
boats.     The  (horc  that  conftitutes  the  weft  fide  of  the 
road  runs  in  a  nnrth-wcfterly  direftion,  having  a  bank 
of  coral  runnlijg  into  the  fca   for  a  little  way,  fo  that 
it  is  difficult  for  boats  to  land  except  at   the  time   of 
high  water;  but  the  anchoring  ground  is  very  good 
and  free  from  rocks.     In  the  inland  parts  the  ground 
is  elevated,  rifing  on  all  fides  gradually  from  the  fca, 
and  is  entirely  covered   with  wood,  excepting  a  few 
fpots  which  are  cleared  by  the  inhabitants   for  foV;'ing 
rice.     The  climate  is  reckoned  very  healthy  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  is  very 
thinly  inhabited.     There  are   abundance  of   turtle  on 
the  coral  reefs,  but  other  refrediments  are  fcarce,  and 
fold  at  an  exorbitant  price.     Water  is  not  plentiful  : 
Captain  Cook  was  obliged   to  fupply   himfelf  from   a 
fniall   fpring  oppofite  to  the  fouthcrn  extremity  of  the 
fmall   idand  abovementioned.     To  the   foiithward  is  a 
hot  fpring,  wliofe  waters  are  ufed  as  a  bath  by  the  in- 
habitants.    The  road  where  the  Refolution  anchored 
lies  in  S.  Lat.  8.  6.  and  by  obfcrvation,  in  105.  ;;6. 
E.  Long,  by  the  time-keeper  in  104.  48.     The  varia- 
tion of  the  compafs  one  degree  W.     On  the  full  and 
Vol.  V. 


cliaiigr  days  it  is  high  water  at  fcvcn  o'clock  in   the  Craclow. 

morning,   and  the  tide  riles  tlirec  feel  two  inches  per-  ■~-~^' ' 

peiulicul  jr. 

CFlACKOW,  a  city  ofPid-ind,  fiiuaicd  in  a  pala- 
tinate of  the  fame  name,  E.  Long.  20.  t6.  N.  Lat. 
Jo.  8.  It  was  formerly  tlie  capital  ot  Pol.ind,  where 
the  kings  were  eltdtd  and  crowned,  aid  was  once  al- 
moll  the  centre  of  the  Poliih  dominions,  but  is  now  a 
frontier  town;  a  proof  how  much  the  power  of  this 
republic  has  been  coniradcd. 

Crackow  (lands  in  an  cxtenfive  phin,  watered  by 
the  Vidula,  which  is  broad  but  lliallow  :  the  ci'y  .ind 
its  fuburbs  occupy  a  vail  track  of  ground,  but  are  fo 
badly  peopled,  that  they  fcarcely  contain  16,000  in- 
habitants. The  great  fquare  in  the  nnjdie  of  tiic 
town  is  very  fpacious,  and  hasfcvtral  well-built  lioufcs, 
once  richly  furnilhed  and  well  inhabited,  but  moft  of 
tliem  no^v  either  nntenanted  or  in  a  (tatc  of  melan- 
choly decay.  Many  of  the  llrcets  are  broad  and  hand- 
fome  ;  but  almoft  every  building  bears  the  mull  (Iri- 
king  marks  of  ruined  graiuitur;  the  churches  alone 
fcem  to  have  preferved  their  original  fplendor.  The 
devadation  of  this  unfortunate  town  was  begun  by  the 
Swedes  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  cenairy, 
when  it  was  beficged  and  taken  by  Charles  XII.  but 
the  mifchiefs  it  fuftered  fiom  that  ravager  of  the  nor:h 
were  far  Icfs  deftrucTive  than  thofe  it  experienced  du- 
ring the  late  dreadful  commoiions,  when  it  underwent 
repeated  fieges,  and  was  alttrnately  in  pod'cirion  of 
the  Ruffians  and  Confederates.  The  effctls  of  can- 
non, grape,  and  inulket  fliot,  are  flill  difcernible  on 
the  walls  and  houfes.  In  a  word,  Crackow  exhibits 
the  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  and  looks  like  a  ■ 
great  capital  in  ruins:  from  the  number  of  fallen  and 
falling  houfes  one  would  iirngine  it  had  lately  been 
fackcd,  and  that  the  enemy  had  left  it  only  yelterday. 
The  town  is  fnrrounded  with  high  walls  of  brick, 
(Irengthened  by  round  and  fquare  lowers  of  whimfical 
fhapes,  in  the  ancient  fiyle  ot  fortification  :  thefe  walls 
were  built  by  Vencedaus  king  of  Bohemia  during  the 
fliort  period  in  which  he  reigned  over  Pohnd. 

The  univerfity  of  Crackow  was  formerly,  and  not 
nnjuftly,  called  the  mother  of  Polifli  literature,  as  it 
principally  fupplied  the  other  feminaries  with  profef- 
fors  and  men  of  learning  ;  but  its  luftre  has  been  great- 
ly obfcurcd  by  the  removal  of  the  royal  rcfidence  to 
Warfaw,  and  ftill  more  by  the  late  intefline  conviil- 
fioiis.  In  this  city  the  art  of  printing  was  firft  intro- 
duced into  Poland  by  Haller;  and  one  of  the  earlieft 
books  was  the  Conllitations  and  Statutes  compiled  by 
Cafimir  the  Great,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  his 
fucceiTors.  The  charaders  arc  Gothic,  the  fame  which 
were  univerfally  wkA  at  the  invention  of  printing  :  tlie 
great  initial  letters  are  wanting,  which  fliovs  that  they 
were  probably  painted  and  afterwards  worn  away.  The 
year  in  whicli  this  compilation  was  printed  is  not  pofi- 
tively  known  ;  but  its  publication  was  certainly  ante- 
rior to  1496,  as  it  does  not  contain  the  flatures  psifed 
by  Jidin  Albert  in  that  year.  The  mofl  fiodridiing 
per  od  of  the  univcrlity  was  under  Siiifmond  Auguf- 
tus  in  the  i6ih  century,  when  fcvcral  ol  the  German 
reformers  fled  from  the  perfecutions  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  found  an  alylum  in  this  city.  They 
gave  to  the  world  fcvcral  vcrfions  of  the  facred  wri- 
3  S  tings. 
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Crackow.  tings,  and  other  tlieulogical  publications,  which  liiffu- 

>^ ■  {ci   the  rcforineJ   rcli^um  over  great  part  of  Poland. 

The  proicdion  which  SigifmonJ  Aiigiiltus  afibrdcd 
to  men  of  learning  ut  all  deuoniinaiions,  and  the  niii- 
verCil  toleration  which  he  o.tendcd  to  every  fcft  of 
Chrillians,  created  a  fnfpicion  that  he  was  fccrelly  in- 
clined to  the  new  church  ;  and  it  was  even  reported 
that  he  intended  to  renounce  the  catholic  laith,  and 
publicly  profefs  the  relormed  religion. 

Towards  the  fouthern  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
Villula,  rifes  a  fuiall  ciiuncnce  or  rock,  upon  the  top 
of  which  is  built  the  palace,  furruundcd  with  brick  walls 
and  old  towers,  which  form  a  kind  of  citadel  to  the 
town.  Thispilace  owes  its  origin  to  Lanillaus  Jaghcl- 
lon  ;  but  little  of  the  ancient  Itru^turc  now  appears, 
as  the  greattit  p.trtvvas  deinolilhed  by  Charles  XII.  in 
1702,  when  he  entered  this  towti  in  triumph  after  the 
battle  of  Clill'j'.v.  It  has  been  lince  repaired  :  the  re- 
iniins  of  the  old  palace  confill  of  a  few  apartinents, 
which  are  left  in  their  ancient  llate  as  they  exiikd  in 
I'.ie  l;i!l  century.  Tliis  |i.d-ice  was  formerly  the  refi- 
iJcnce  of  the  king;  of  Poland,  who,  front  the  time  of 
Ladithius  Loketcc,  have  been  crowned  at  Crackow. 
The  PoliihanJ  German  hiilorijns  differ  concerning  the 
time  whenihetitle  of  king  wasfirflclaimed  by  the  fove- 
reigns  of  this  country  ;  but  the  inofl  probable  account  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  that  in  129S  Premillausairumed 
the  regal  title, and  was  inaugurated  at  Gncfna  bythearch- 
billljp  of  that  diocefe.  He  was  i'ucceeded  by  Ladiflaus 
Lokecec,  who  offending  the  Poles  by  his  capricious  and 
tyrannical  condu.1,  was  dcpofed  before  he  was  crown- 
ed ;  and  Vencellaus  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  mar- 
ried Richfa  djughter  of  PremilUus,  being  elefted  in 
liis  ftcad,  was  in  1300  confccrated  at  Gnefna.  La- 
di!l:ius,  after  Ilying  from  his  country  and  undergoing 
a  feries  of  calamitous  adventures,  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  fcnfe  of  his  mifcondurt.  Having  regained  the 
affeAion  of  his  fubjcds,  he  was  rellortd,  in  the  life- 
time of  Vencellaus,  to  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and  he 
recovered  them  all  upon  the  detnife  of  that  monarch 
in  the  year  1305  :  he  govertied,  however,  for  foine 
yeais"Vr'ithout  the  title  of  king  ;  but  at  length  in  1320 
W.1S  crowned  at  Crackow,  to  which  place  he  transfer- 
red the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  ;  and  afterwards 
cn.Tjfed,  that  for  the  ftttnre  his  fucceilbrs  flrould  be 
inuigurated  in  the  cathedral  of  this  city. 

Si!icc  that  period  all  the  fovereignshavcbcenconfecra^- 
ted  at  Crack  >-.v,  ex:ept;ng  the  prcfent  king.  Previous 
to  his  eledion  a  decree  was  iffued  by  the  diet  of  convo- 
caii.Mi,  that  the  coronation  Ihould  be  foleninifcd  for 
th.is  turn  at  Warfaw,  without  prejudice  in  future  to 
the  aatient  right  of  Crackow  ;  a  proviio  calculated  to 
f.itisfy  the  popuUcr,  but  which  will  not  probably  pre- 
vent any  future  fovereign  from  being  crowned  at  Warr 
faw,  now  become  the  opital  of  Poland  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  its  kings.  The  diadem  and  other  regalia 
ufcd  at  the  coronition  are  flill  kept  in  the  palace  of 
Crackow,  under  Co  many  keys,  snd  with  fuch  care, 
that  it  was  i-npillible  to  obtain  a  fight  of  them. 

Adjoining  to  the  palace  llands  the  cathedral,  alfo 
within  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  Hfre  all  the  fcve- 
reigns,  from  the  time  of  Ladillaus  Lokctec,  have  been 
interred,  a  few  only  excepted,  viz.  Louis  and  Ladif- 
laus ill.  who  were  kings  of  Hungary  as  well  as  of 
i^'laiid,  and  whofe  bodies  were  depofitcd  in  Hungary  ; 
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Alexander,  who  died  and  wcs  buried  at  Vilna  ;  Henry 
of  Vjlois,  interred  in  France  ;  and  the  hte  monarch 
Augudus  III.  The  frpulchrcs  of  the  kings  of  Po- 
land arc  notdiflinguillied  by  any  peculiar  inagnificcnce  : 
their  figures  are  carved  in  marble  of  no  extraordinary 
workmanihip,  and  fomc  are  without  infcripiions. 

The  bilhopof  Crackow  is  the  firfl  in  the  kingdom, 
duke  of  Savcria,  and  very  often  a  cardinal.  His  re- 
vtnu'.s  are  larger  than  thofe  of  his  metropolitan  the 
archbifliop  of  Gnefna,  and  are  computed  to  aniouiu 
to  40, oco  dollars /ifr  ajintun. 

CPiADLE,  a  v.-ell  known  machine  in  v.hich  infants 
are  rocked  to  fleep. 

It  denotes  alfo  that  part  of  the  fleck  of  a  crofs-bow 
where  the  bullet  is  put. 

Cradle,  in  furgery,  a  cafe  in  which  a  broken  leg 
is  laid  after  being  fct. 

Cradle,  in  engraving,  is  the  name  of  an  inflrunienc 
ufed  in  fcraping  niezzoiintos  and  preparing  the  plate. 
It  is  formed  offleel,  refcnibling  a  chilfcl  with  one  (lo- 
ping fide,  upon  which  are  cut  hollow  lines  very  near 
each  other,  and  at  equal  dilfances.  The  sffing  part 
ot  this  tool  is  made  circtilar,  and  the  corners  are  round- 
ed. After  being  properly  tempered,  it  muff  be  fliar- 
pened  on  the  whetJlone.  There  are  various  llzes  of 
this  inflrumcnt. 

Cradle,  among  fliipwrights,  a  frame  placed  under 
the  bottom  of  a  Ihip,  in  order  to  conduft  her  fmoothly 
and  flcadily  into  the  water  when  flie  is  going  to  be 
launched  ;  at  which  time  it  fupporis  her  weight  while 
file  Hides  dou  n  the  dtfccnt  or  Hoping  paiTage  called  the 
ways,  which  are  for  this  purpofe  datibed  with  foap  and 
tallow.     See  Plate  CL. 

CRAFT,  a  general  name  for  all  forts  of  veffcls 
employed  to  load  or  difcharge  merchant  (liips,  or 
to  carry  alongfide  or  return  the  ffores  of  men  of  war. 
Such  are  lighters,  hoys,  barges,  pramcs,  &c.  Sec  ihcfe 
articles, 

CRAKE,  or  Corn-crake.     See  Rallus. 

CRAIL,  or  Careil,  a  parliament  town  ot  Scotland, 
fituated  on  the  fca-coali:  of  the  county  of  Fife,  about 
fcvcn  miles  fouth-eafl  of  St  Andrew's.  W.  Long.  2.  20. 
and  N.   Lat.   56.   17. 

CRAMBE,  Sea-cabbage,  Sea-beach  Kale,  or 
Sea-colewort,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  fiiiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  35ih  or- 
der, Si!iqnof£.  The  four  longer  filaments  are  lorked 
at  top,  with  an  anthera  only  on  one  point  of  each  ; 
the  fruit  a  dry,  globofe,  and  deciduous  berry.  There 
are  three  fpecies,  all  of  them  herbaceous  efculcnis  with 
perennial  roots,  producing  annually  large  leaves  \t- 
fcmbling  thofe  of  cabbage  fpreading  on  the  ground, 
with  flrong  floaer-flalks  and  yellowilh  flowers.  Only 
one  of  the  iptcies  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  grows  wild 
on  the  Ihorts  of  many  of  the  maritim.e  counties  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  cultivated  in  many  gardens  as  a  choice 
cfculcnt ;  and  the  young  robufl  flioois  cf  its  leaves  and 
f.ower-lfalks,  as  the y  ilfie  forth  from  the  earth  alter 
the  manner  of  afparagus  flioots,  are  then  in  the  grcac- 
cfl  perfcftion  for  ui'e.  At  this  period  lluy  appear 
white  as  if  blanched,  and  wlien  boiled  eat  exceeding 
fwect  and  tender.  Its  principal  fcafon  for  ufe  is  in 
April  and  May.  Tliis  plant  may  alio  be  employed  ii^ 
the  plcafurc-gronnd  as  a  flowering  perennial,  for  the 
"  (talks 
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Crameria   ft.ilks  diviJcJ  into  fine  branchy  heads  of  ficwers,     Ii  is 
U         proi)i;-,atcil  by  keJs  fown  in   any  common  liglit  farili 
Cranium,  ii,  jj,m.),,,  Q|.  jp,.-n,jr^  where   liu' plants  are  lo  rtuiain, 
^"""^^    "^whicli,  when  two  years  olJ,  will  proJncc  (luiois  lit  for 
uff,  will  muhiply  cxcetJingly  by  the  rooiSj  and  con- 
tinue for  many  years. 

CRAMERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Uiono- 
cynia  orJcr,  belonging  to  tin;  teiranJna  clafsof  plants. 
There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  hasfoiir  petals  ;  ihc  fi- 
perior  nectary  is  triliii,  the  inferior  biphyllous  ;  the 
fViiit  is  a  dry,  nionofpcrmons,  and  cchinated  berry. 

CRAMOND,  Over  and  Nether,  two  vill.-.j^cs 
about  four  miles  weft  of  EJiiibargh  ;  of  which  only 
the  laft  deferves  notice,  as  hiving  been  once  a  I'amojs 
naval  flation  of  the  Romans.  It  is  lituated  at  the  in- 
flux of  the  river  Alnion  into  the  Forth.  Three  Ro- 
man roads  meet  at  this  place,  which  was  called  by  them 
Alaterva,  and  whither  they  brought  tlieir  grain  for  the 
fupport  of  their  troops.  The  village  contains  about 
;?oo  inhabitants.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  bJth  and 
fudatory  ;  and  manyaltars,  medals,  &c.  have  been  dugup. 

CRAMP,  a  kind  of  nuinbncfs  or  convulfion,  occa- 
fioned  by  a  thick  vifciJ  vapour  entering  the  membranes 
of  the  mulcles,  which  contrafls  or  extends  the  neck, 
arms,  legs,  &c.  with  a  voilcnt  but  tranfitory  pain  ; 
being nfually  driven  offwithfriL'hion  alone.  I'he  word 
comes  from  the  German  kravipfi,  wlii:h  liguifics  the 
fame. 

A  ghfs  of  tar  water,  to  be  drank  night  and  morn- 
ing, has  been  recommended;  and  a  rod  of  brimflone, 
when  held  in  the  hand  has  given  prefent  relief. 

CRAMP-FiJh)  o":  Torpedo.     See  RAj.'i. 

Cramp-Iioh,  or  Cra;:ips,  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each 
end,  which  fcrves  to  fallen  together  pieces  of  wood, 
flones,  or  other  things. 

CRAMPONEE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  given  to  a 
crofs  which  has  at  each  end  a  cramp  or  fquare  piece 
coming  from  it;  that  from  the  arm  in  chief  towards 
the  finifler  angle,  that  fromihearm  on  that  I'ldedown- 
wards,  that  from  the  arm  in  bafe  towards  the  dexter 
lide,  and  that  from  the  dexter  arm  upwards. 

CRANAGE,  the  liberty  of  ufing  a  crane  at  a  wharf, 
and  alfo  the  money  paid  for  drawing  up  wares  ont  of 
a  ihip,  &c.  with  a  crane. 

CRANE,  in  ornithology.     See  Ardea. 

Crane,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  ufed  in  building 
for  raifing  large  Aones  and  other  weights.  See  Me- 
chanics. 

Craxe's-Bi//,  in  botany.     See  Geranium. 

Craxe-FI}',  in  zoology,  a  fpecics  of  Tipula. 

CRANGANOR,  a  Dutch  fadory  on  the  Malabar 
coafl  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  feated  in  E.  Long.  75.  j.  N. 
Lat.   10.  o.     See  Cochin. 

CRANIOLARIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpcrmia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
■40th  order,  Perfoiiatj:.  The  calyx  of  tlie  flower  is 
double,  the  under  one  tetraphyllous,  the  upper  one  a 
monophyllous  fpatba  ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  very  long; 
the  capfulc  almoft  the  fame  with  that  of  the  niartynia  ; 
which  fee.  Tiiere  are  two  fpccies,  both  natives  of  hot 
climates,  and  neither  of  them  poflcired  of  any  remark- 
able property. 

CRANIUM,  in  amtomy,  an  afTemblage  of  feveral 
bones  which  cover  and  enclofc  the  brain  and  cerebel- 


lum, popularly  called  the  JkuH.  See  Anatomy, 
11"  II.  The  word  comes  iroiu  the  Grcik  xfar;er,  of 
Kf«©^,  g:'''^>  "  helmet  i"  becanfe  it  fcrvts  to  Jtlcnd 
liie  orain  like  a  head-piece.  Pczron,  agaiti,  derives 
xfsfifi  from  the  Celtic  firn,  becaufc  of  its  roundnefs. 

CRANK,  a  ccuiirivance  in  machines  in  manner  of 
an  cibow,  only  of  a  itjuare  form,  projet^ing  out  from 
an  axis  or  fpindie  ;  and  ferving,  by  its  rotation,  ;o 
raife  and  fall  the  piflons  of  engines  for  raifing  water 
or  the  like. 

Crank,  in  fca-l.^nguage.  A  lliip  is  faid  to  be  rraw/f- 
//(/c'l/,  when,  for  want  of  a  fufHcicnt  quantity  of  ballall 
or  cargo,  fl.e  cannot  bear  Iter  fails,  or  can  bear  but 
fmail  fail,  for  fcarofoverfetting. — She  is  laid  to  he  crank 
l)y  the  ground,  when  her  floor  is  fonarrow  tiiai  flic  can- 
not be  bioiight  on  ground  without  danger. 

Crank  is  alfo  an  iron  hxict  which  luppcrts  the  Ian- 
thorns  on  the  poop-quarters,  &c. 

CRANMER  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  archbi{l:op, 
reformer,  and  martyr,  was  the  fbn  of  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  Efq;  ofAllafton  in  Nottinghamfliire,  where  oi.r 
author  «as  born  in  1489.  At  tiie  age  of  14,  he  was 
admitted  a  fludent  of  Jefus'  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  ;  but  marryino-  ihe 
relation  of  an  inn-keeper's  wife,  he  lo(f  his  fellowlliip 
and  quitted  the  college.  On  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  was  re-admitted  fellow  of  Jefus'  College.  In  1 523 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  nuule 
theological  leflnrcr  and  examiner.  Tlie  plague  being 
at  Cambridge,  he  retired  to  the  honfe  of  a  relation  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  where,  meeting  with  Fox  the  king's 
almoner,  and  Gardiner  the  fccretai'y,  he  gave  his  opi- 
nion  concerning  King  Henry's  marriage  with  Catha- 
rine much  to  the  faiisfa^'fion  of  his  m.ijefty.  This 
opinion  was,  that  inftead  of  difputing  about  the  vali- 
dity of  the  King's  marriage  with  Catharine,  they 
(hould  reduce  the  matter  to  this  fimplc  qucftioii, 
"  Whether  a  man  may  marry  his  brother's  u  ifcor  no;" 
Wlicn  the  King  was  told  of  it,  lie  faid,  "  This  fellow 
has  got  the  right  fow  by  the  ear."  He  tlien  fent  for 
him  to  court,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  or- 
dered him  to  write  a  vindication  of  the  divorce  in 
agitation.  This  book  having  quieted  the  lender  con- 
fcience  of  the  King,  he  was  dcfirous  that  all  Europe 
fliould  be  convinced  of  the  illegality  of  his  marriage 
with  Qiieen  Catharine;  and  for  that  purpofe  fent 
Cranmer  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  difpute 
the  matter  with  the  divines  of  thofe  countries.  At  Nu- 
remberg Cranmer  married  a  ftcond  wife.  Being  re- 
turned to  England,  in  March  1555  he  wos  confeci^aled 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury  ;  in  M^y  followinghe  pronoun- 
ced the  fcntence  of  divorce  between  tlie  King  and 
Qiieen  ;  and  foon  after  married  the  amorous  nion.irch 
t(j  Ann  Boleyn.  Being  now  at  the  head  of  thecliurch, 
he  exerted  himftlf  in  the  bulinefs  of  ihc  Refornuuion. 
The  Bible  was  tranflaied  into  Englifli,  and  monaileries 
diflblved  principally  by  his  means. 

In  I5;6  the  royal  confcicncc  again  rfquirt d  ti?c  af- 
(iftance  of  our  archbidiop  :  in  thi.s  year  he  divorced  the 
King  from  Ann  Boleyn.  In  1557  he  vifiteJ  his  dioccfe, 
and  endeavoured  toaboliih  the  fuperfiitioMs  obfervaiinn 
of  holidays.  In  lJ59he  and  fume  of  the  biflioiis  fell 
under  the  King's  difplcafurc,  becaufc  they  could  not  be 
brought  10  give  th<ir  confcnt  in  parliament  that  the 
monaileries  ftould  be  fupprcii;_d  for  the  King's  foic 
3  S  2  ufe. 
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Craiim:;r      life.     He  alfo  (Irciuioiilly  oyi[)ofcJ  the  aft   for  ihe   fix 

>^— '  articles  in   the    houfe   of  li)rds,    ipeaking   three   Jays 

agiiull  it  ;  and  upon  liie  palFiai;  of  that  flatiiie  fent 
aivay  his  wife  into  Germany.  In  lSA°  ^'^  was  one  of 
the  cominiiriuntrs  for  infpcding  iiiio  matters  ot  reli- 
gion, and  explaining  ibme  of  iis  chief  docl;rines.  The 
refiilt  of  their  commilfiou  was  the  book  intillcd  A  ne- 
ceifiry  Erudition  of  any  Chrillian  Man.  After  Lord 
Ci-o;invcU's  death  (in  whofe  behalf  lie  had  vvriiicn  to 
tile  Kintr),  he  retired  and  lived  in  great  privacy,  med- 
dling noi  at  all  wiih  llate  atfdirs.  In  1 54 1  he  gave  orders, 
piirfuant  to  the  King's  dircdious,  fur  taking  away  fn- 
perllitioiis  ihrincs  ;  and,  cxchangingBilhopiboiirn  for 
Bckelbourn,  united  the  latter  to  his  diocefe.  In  1542 
he  procured  the  "  Act  for  the  advancement  of  true  re- 
ligion and  the  aboiiihment  of  the  contrary,"  which 
in.)Jerated  the  rigour  of  the  lix  articles.  But  the  year 
following,  fome  enemies  preferring  accufaiions  againit 
him,  lie  had  like  to  have  been  ruined,  had  not  the 
King  iuterpofed  in  his  behalf.  His  inajelty  continued 
afterwards  to  protect  him  from  his  enemies  ;  and  at  his 
death  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors  of  Iiiswill, 
and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  In  1546  he 
crowned  young  Edward,  during  whofe  ihort  rei^n  he 
promoted  the  reformation  to  the  ntmo.^  of  his  power  j 
ani  was  particularly  inftrumental  in  compofing,  correc- 
ting, and  eftsblidiing  the  liturgy  by  aft  of  parliament. 
He  hid  alfo  a  ih.trc  in  compiling  the  thirty-uineanicles 
of  religion. 

In  1553  he  oppofed  the  new  fcitlement  of  the  crown 
npnn  Lady  Juie  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concern- 
ed in  that  alfair  (though  at  \d'A,  through  many  iniportu- 
iiities,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fet  his  hand  to  ii)  : 
neither  would  he  join  in  any  of  Dudley's  ambitious 
projeds.  Up  in  f>iccn  Mary's  acccffion  10  the  ihronc, 
he  was  commitied  to  the  Tower  ;  partly  for  fetting 
his  hand  to  the  inllrumcnt  of  Lady  Jane's  fucceffion, 
and  partly  for  the  public  offer  he  had  made  a  little  be- 
fore of  jiillifying  openly  the  religious  proceedings  of 
the  late  king.  Some  of  his  friends,  fortfccing  thellorm 
that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  advifed  him  to  fly, 
bit  he  abfolutcly  rcfufcd.  In  the  cnfuing  parlianunt. 
on  November  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  at  Guild- 
hall fonnd  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  whereupon  the  fruits 
of  his  archbiihopric  were  fequclltTed.  In  April  1554, 
he  and  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  removed  to  Oxford,  in 
order  for  a  public  difputation  with  the  Papills  ;  which 
was  accordingly  held  there  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month,  with  >rreat  noife,  triumph,  and  impudent  confi- 
dence on  the'Papifts  fide,  and  with  as  much  gravity, 
learning,  modefty;  and  convincing  fnfficicncy  on  the 
fide  of  the  Proteftant  billiops.  The  20th  of  April,  two 
days  after  the  end  of  thefe  difputatious,  Cranmer  and 
the  two  others  were  brought  before  the  commilTioners, 
and  afked.  Whether  they  would  fubfcribe  (to  Popery)  ? 
which  they  unanimoully  refilling,  were  condemned  as 
heretics.  From  this  fentencc  the  archbilhop  appealed 
to  the  juft  judgment  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  wrote  to 
the  council,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  difputation, 
and  dcfiring  the  Qiieen's  pardon  for  his  treafon,  which 
it  feems  was  not  yet  remitted.  By  the  convocation 
which  met  this  year,  his  Defence  of  the  true  and  ca- 
tltolic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrilt  was  ordered  to  be  burnt. 
Some  of  his  friends  petitioned  the  Qiieen  in  his  behalf ; 


putting  Iter  in  mind  how  he  had  once  preferved   her  in   Cranmer. 

lur  taiher's  lime  by    his  earnelt  interccfiions  with  him  ' " ' 

for  her,  fo  that  (lie  had  rtafon  to  believe  he  loved  her, 
and  would  fpeak  the  truth  to  her  more  than  all  the 
relt  of  the  cUrgy.  All  endeavours  in  his  behalf,  how- 
ever, were  ineffcfliial  ;  and  the  Archbilh.op  being  de- 
graded and  molt  ignomiiiiouny  treated,  was  at  lalt  flat- 
tered and  terrified  into  an  inlinccre  recantaiion  and  re- 
nunciation of  the  Proteflaiu  faith.  But  this  triumph 
was  not  lufficicni  to  graiity  the  pious  vengeance  of  the 
Romilii  Mdry.  On  the  24ih  of  Feb.  1556,  a  writ 
Was  figued  lor  the  burning  of  Cranmer  ;  and  on  the 
24ih  March,  which  was  ilie  fatal  day,  he  was  brought 
to  St  Mary's  church,  Cambridge,  and  placed  on  a 
kind  of  ftage  over  aiai.uft  tlie  pulpit,  where  Dr  Cole 
provoit  ot  Eion  was  appointed  to  preach  a  fernion  on 
the  occ:'fion.  While  Cole  was  haranguing,  the  un- 
fonunaie  Cranmer  txprclfed  great  inward  confufion  ; 
often  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  frc- 
quenily  pouring  out  floods  of  tears.  At  the  end  of 
the  fermon,  when  Cole  dcfired  him  to  make  an  open 
profeflion  of  his  faith,  as  he  had  promifed  him  he 
would,  he  firrt  prayed  in  the  moft  fervent  manner  ; 
then  made  an  exhortation  to  the  people  prefint,  not  to 
fet  their  minds  upon  the  world,  to  obey  the  King  snd 
Qiiecn,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be  charitable.  Af- 
ter ihis  he  made  a  confcffion  of  his  faith,  beginning 
wiihihe  creed,  and  concluding  with  thefe  words: 
"  And  I  believe  every  word  and  fentence  tauglit  by 
our  Saviour  JrfusChrill,  his  apoltlcs,  and  prophets,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Teftamcnt.— And  now  (added  he) 
I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  fo  much  iroubleth  my 
confcience  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or  faid  in 
my  whole  life  ;  and  that  is  the  fetting  abroad  a  wri- 
ting contrary  to  the  truth,  which  1  here  now  renounce 
as  things  written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  (he  truth 
which  1  thought  in  my  heart;  and  written  for  fear  of 
death,  and  to  lave  my  life  if  it  might  be  :  that  is,  all 
fuch  bills  and  papers  which  I  have  written  or  figncd 
with  my  hand  fince  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have 
written  many  things  untrue.  And  forafmuch  as  my 
hand  otTended,  writing  contrary  to  ray  heart,  my  hand 
fhall  firlt  be  puniflied  ;  for,  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it 
fhall  befirft  buriifd.  As  for  the  pope,  I  rcfufe  him,  as 
Chrifi's  enemyand  aniichrift,  wiiii  all  his  falfe  doftrine. 
And  as  for  tiie  facrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught 
in  my  book  againft  the  Bilhop  of  Winchefler."  Thun- 
derltruck  as  it  were  witli  this  unexpected  declaration, 
the  enraged  Popifli  crowd  aumoniflied  him  not  to  dif- 
femble.  "  Ah  I  (replied  he  with  tears),  fince  I  lived 
hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falfthood  and  a  lover 
of  limpliciiy,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I  diffem- 
bled."  Whereupon  they  pulled  him  ofl  the  llage  with 
the  utmolt  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom  over  againfl  Baliol  College  ;  where  he  put 
oif  his  clothes  in  hsfle,  and  fhinding  in  his  lliirt,  and 
without  llioes,  was  faftened  with  a  chain  to  the  ftake. 
Some  prcfling  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation, 
he  anfwered,  Ihowing  his  hand,  "  This  is  the  hand 
that  wrote  it,  and  therefore  it  lliall  firfl  fufl'er  puiiifh- 
ment."  Fire  being  applied  to  him,  he  flretched  out 
his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  it  there  unmo- 
ved (except  that  once  with  it  he  wiped  his  face)  till  it 
wasconfumed  ;  crying  v^ith  a  Icud  voice,  "  This  hand 
hath  offended  5"  and  often  repeating,  "  This  unwor- 
thy 
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Cranmer.   thy  rij^Iu  haiul."     At  laft,  the  fire  getting  lip,  he  foon 

'  expired,  never  llirring  or  crying  out  all  the  while; 

only  keeping  his  eyes  tixed  to  heaven;  and  rcpcaiing 
more  than  once,  "  Lord  Jofiis  receive  my  i'pirit."  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Cranmer,  in  the 
67(h  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  noticed  above,  that  after  the  palling  of  the  acl 
for  the  lix  articles,  Archbilhop  Cranmer  fcnt  his  wife 
into  Germany.  But  the  afterwards  reiurncd  again  to 
England  ;  and  iMr,  Strype  informs  us,  that  "  in  the 
tinieof  King  Edward,  when  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  allowed,  he  brought  her  forth,  and  lived  openly 
with  her."  Mr.  Gilpin  fays,  "  he  left  behind  him  a 
widow  and  children  ;  but  as  he  always  kept  his  family 
in  oblcurity  for  prudential  reafons,  we  know  little 
about  them.  They  had  been  kindly  provided  for  by 
Henry  VIII  ;  who,  without  any  folicitaiion  from  the 
Primate  himfelf,  gave  him  a  conliderablc  grant  Irom 
the  Abbey  of  Walbeck  in  Noitinghainlhire,  which  his 
family  enjoyed  after  his  decealc.  King  Edward  made 
fomc  addition  to  his  private  fortune  ;  and  his  heirs 
were  reftored  in  blood  by  an  aft  of  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth." 

Arciibiihop  Cranmer  wrote  a  greatnumber  of  books: 
many  of  them  he  publilhed  himfelf;  and  many  of 
them  flill  remain  in  MSS.  viz.  two  ioho  volumes  in 
the  king's  library,  ieveral  letters  in  the  Cotton  collec- 
tion,  &c. 

Mr.  Giljin  remarks,  That  "  the  character  of  the 
Archbilhop  nathbeen  equally  the  ftibjeftof  cxiggcraied 
praife  and  of  undefcrved  cenlure.  The  moll  iudeten- 
lible  parts  of  the  Archbilhop's  charafter  are  the  readi- 
nefs  with  which  he  famctimes  concurred  in  the  unjiilH- 
fiablc  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  inllances 
wherein  he  Avowed  himfelt  to  be  aftuated  by  intolerant 
principles. 

"  He  firff  recommended  himfelf  to  Henry  by  the  zeal 
which  he  difplayed  in  promoting  the  king's  divorce 
from  queen  Catharine.  As  to  this,  it  may  be  allow- 
ed, that  Dr.  Cranmer  might  think  the  inarriage  wrong  : 
but  though  it  pollibly  might  be  a  point  of  confcieuce 
with  the  King,  it  could  however  be  none  witli  him  ; 
and  there  was  manifcltly  a  diflevence  between  adviling 
not  to  do  a  thing,  and  adviling  to  undo  it  when  al- 
ready done,  at  Icaff  in  a  matter  of  fo  difputablc  a  na- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  to  repudiate  a  woman  with 
whom  the  King  had  cohabited  near  20  years  as  his 
wife,  and  to  illegitimate  a  daughter,  bred  up  in  the 
highell  expeftations,  and  now  marriageable,  were  afts 
of  fuch  cruelty,  that  it  feems  to  indicate  a  want  of 
feeling  to  be  in  any  degree  accelLry  to  ihein.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  the  notoriety  of  the  King's 
pallion  for  Ann  Boltryn,  which  all  men  believed  to  be, 
if  not  the  firft  mover,  at  Icaft  the  principal  fpring  of 
his  pretended  fcruples,  threw  a  very  indelicate  impu- 
tation on  all  who  had  any  concern  in  the  affair.  No 
fcrious  churchman,  one  would  imagine,  could  be  fond 
of  the  idea  of  adminiftering  to  the  King's  palTions.  It 
is  with  concern,  therefore,  that  we  fee  a  man  of  Dr 
Crannier's  integrity  and  fiinplicity  of  manners  afting 
fo  much  out  of  charaftcr  as  ro  compound  an  affair  of 
this  kind,  if  not  with  his  confcience,  at  leaff  with  all 
delicacy  of  fcntiment  ;  and  to  parade  through  Europe, 
in  the  quality  of  an  ambaffador,  defending  every  where 
the  King's /iow  intentions.     But  the  cattle  (continues 


Mr.  Gilpin)  animated  him.  With  the  illegality  of  the 
King's  marriage,  he  endeavoured  virtually  to  ellablilh 
the  infulliciency  of  the  pope's  difpenfation  ;  and  the 
laiter  was  an  argument  lo  near  his  heart,  tliat  it  lecms 
to  have  added  merit  to  the  fornur.  \\t  cannot  iiiilecd 
account  for  his  embarking  fo  zcaloully  in  this  bulitufs 
without  fuppoling  his  principal  nioiive  was  10  free  iiis 
country  froui  the  tyranny  ot  Rome,  to  wliich  this  (tcj) 
very  evidently  led.  So  delirable  an  end  would  in  i'ome 
degree,  he  might  imagine,  fanctify  the  means. 

Of  two  of  the  inllances  of  perfccmioii  in  which 
Archbilhop  Cranmer  was  concerned,  Mr  Gilpin  gives 
the  following  account.  "  Joan  Bockcr  and  George 
Paris  were  accufed,  though  at  different  times  ;  one  for 
denying  the  hiimanity  ot  Chrill,  the  other  for  denying 
his  divinity.  They  were  both  tried  and  coiulemned 
to  the  Hake;  and  the  Archbilhop  not  only  confentcii 
to  iliefe  afts  of  blood,  but  even  perfuaded  the  averlion 
of  the  young  King  into  compliance.  "  Your  niajefly 
muff  dilliriguilh  (faid  he,  informiMg  his  royal  ptipil's 
confcience]  between  coninion  opiiii<ms  and  fuch  as  are 
the  elfential  articles  of  fauh.  Thefe  laittr  wc  mull  on 
no  account  fuffer  to  be  oppofed."  Mr  Gilpin  jultly  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  nothing  even  phuilible  can  be  fuggtiled 
in  dcience  of  the  Archbilhop  on  this  occalion,  except 
only  that  the  fpirit  of  Popery  was  not  yet  wholly  re- 
prclled."  Thefe  indances  of  injuftice  and  barbarity 
were  indeed  totally  indefcnfililc,  and  a  great  difgrace 
to  Cranmer  and  10  all  who  were  concerned  in  them. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  endeavoured  to  proiroie  the 
death  of  Lauibert  ;  but,  as  Mr  Gilpin  obferves,  it 
were  to  be  wiihed  he  hdd  rid  his  hands  of  the  uilpu- 
taiion  likewife.  The  public  difputr.tion,  in  which 
Cranmer  bore  foine  part,  proved  the  means  of  bring- 
ing Lambert  to  the  Hake. 

One  of  the  mod  honourable  tranfactions  of  Aich- 
bilhop  Cranmer's  life,  was  the  firm  iiand  that  he  made 
againft  the  ae'l  of  the  fix  articles.  This'  ae'i  was  fu 
flrongly  fupported  by  the  King,  that  even  the  Pro- 
tellants  in  parliament  made  little  oppohiion  10  it.  But 
Cranmer  oppofed  it  with  great  ztral  and  Ihadinefs. 
"  The  good  Archbilhop  (fays  Mr  Gilpin)  never  ap- 
peared in  a  more  truly  chrilfian  light  than  on  this  oc- 
calion. In  the  midlt  of  fo  general  a  defditiou  (for 
there  were  nuiribers  in  the  houle  who  had  hitherto 
lliown  great  forwardnefs  inreforinaiion)  he  alone  made 
a  lland.  Three  days  he  maintained  his  ground,  and 
baffled  the  arguments  of  all  oppofers.  But  argument 
was  not  their  weapon,  and  the  Archbifliop  fsw  him- 
felf obliged  to  fink  under  fuperior  power.  Henry  or- 
dered him  to  leave  the  houfe.  The  Primaie  refufed  : 
'  It  was  God's  bufmefs  (he  faid),  and  hot  man's.' 
And  when  he  could  do  no  more,  he  boldly  entered  his 
proieft.  Such  an  inftance  of  fortitude  is  fufficient  to 
wipe  off  many  of  thole  courtly  flains  which  have  faflen- 
ed  on  his  memory." 

His  behavioiir  in  the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  alfo  entitled  to  great  commendation.  "  The  la(l 
aft  of  this  reign  (fays  Mr  Gilpin)  was  an  zSi  of  blood, 
and  gave  the  Archbifliop  a  noble  opportunity  of  Hew- 
ing how  well  he  had  learned  that  great  Chriitian  lelfon 
of  forgiving  an  enemy.  Almolt  without  the  Ihadow 
of  juflice,  Henry  had  given  dirctT:ious  to  liave  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  attainted  by  an  ae'l  of  parliament.  The 
King's   mandate  flood   in  lieu  of  guilr,   and  the  bill 
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0-;innier.  paiT-cl  tliehoufe  \vii!i  gr;at  faff.  No  man,  cxcri'LUie 
'  "^  '  Bilhop  ot'  WiiiclicRtr,  had  been  f(i  jn-ac  an  entniy  lu 
the  Arch'jilliop  as  i!ic  Duke  of  Njriol];.  He  h.id  al- 
ways thw^rtedthc  Primate's  mealiMcs,  and  oricntnh.tn 
once  liiJ  pr.JCtifed  a^ainft  his  life.  IIow  in.iny  would 
hive  fcen  with  fccrct  pleafiire  the  \vurkin2;s  of  Provi- 
dence ag.iinrt  fo  rancoious  an  (.-neniy  ;  faiisfied  in  ha- 
vini;  ihemr;lvcs  no  hand  in  his  nnjafl  fate!  But  the 
Archbifaop  I'lw  the  affair  in  another  light:  He  faw  it 
with  horror;  and  although  the  Kin;^  had  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  interclied  himfclf  in  this  bulinefs,  the 
Primate  oppof-d  tlie  bill  with  al!  his  might;  and  when 
his  oppofition  v/as  vain,  he  left  the  huufe  with  indig- 
nition,  and  retired  to  Croydon." 

He  was  indeed  remarkable  for  the  placability  of  his 
temper,  and  for  (liowing  kindnefs  to  thofe  by  whom 
he  had  been  greatly  injured.  Hence  it  is  mentioned 
in  Siiakefpeare's  Henry  Vill.  as  a  comniou  faying 
concerning  him  : 

"  Do  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 

Bat  one  fhrewd  tarn,  and  lie's  your  friend  forever." 

Archbilliop  Cranmer  was  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  learned  foreigners  who  had  beenperfecutcd  for  their 
attachment  to  the  principUs  of  the  Fvcforniation.  Mr 
Gilpin  fays,  "  the  fuffcring  profelfors  of  Protellantifm, 
who  were  fcaitered  in  great  ntnnbers  about  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Enrope,  were  always  fnre  of  an  afy- 
luni  with  him.  His  palace  at  Lambeili  might  be  call- 
ed a  feminary  of  learned  men  ;  liie  greater  part  of 
whom  perfecution  had  driven  from  home.  Here, 
among  other  celebrated  reformers,  Martyr,  Bucer, 
jVlefj,  Phage,  found  fan^hiary.  Martyr,  Bucer,  and 
Phage  were  liberally  penfioned  by  the  Archbilhop  till 
he  could  otherwife  provide  for  them.  It  was  his  wifh 
to  fix  them  in  the  two  nniverfities,  where  he  hoped 
iheir  great  knowledge  and  fpirit  of  inquiry  would  for- 
ward hisdefignsot  rcftoring  learning  ;  and  he  at  length 
obtained  profelTorlhips  for  them  all.  Bucer  and  Phage 
were  fettled  at  Cambridge ;  where  they  only  Ihowcd 
what  might  have  been  expeded  from  them,  both  dy- 
ing within  a  few  months  after  their  arrival.  But  at 
Oxford  Martyr  acted  a  very  confpicuons  parr,  and  con- 
tributed to  introduce  among  the  Undents  there  a  very 
liberal  mode  of  thinking. 

Of  tlie  learning  of  Archbilliop  Cranmer,  Mr  Gilpin 
remarks,  that  "  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  his  profef- 
fion."  He  had  applied  himfclf  in  Cambridge  to  the 
lludy  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages ;  which, 
though  ellcemed  at  that  time  as  tlie  mark  of  hcrefy, 
appeared  to  him  the  only  fources  of  aitaiiiing  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  fo  accurately 
ftLidied  canon  law,  that  he  was  cfleemed  the  beft  ca- 
nonlft  in  England  ;  and  his  reading  in  theology  was 
['o  extenfive,  ami  his  colleclions  from  the  fathers  fo 
very  volumino.is,  that  there  were  few  jwints  in  which 
lie  was  not  aftually  informed,  and  in  which  he  could 
not  give  the  opinions  of  the  fevtral  ages  of  the  church 
from  the  times  of  the  Apoftles.  He  was  a  fenfible 
writer,  rather  ntrvou-s  than  elegant.  His  writings 
were  entirely  confined  to  the  great  controverfy  which 
tlien  fubfilUd,  and  contain  the  whole  fum  of  the  theo- 
logical learning  of  ihofc  times.  His  library  was  filled 
with  a  very  noble  col!e;?tion  of  books,  and  was  open  to 
,     all  men  of  letteas. 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  remarking  that  Archbifl:op  Cran- 


mer preached  often  wherever  he  vifitcd,  fays^  "  In  his  Cranmer, 

ftrmons  to  the  people  he  v.-as  very  plain  and  inftiuc-  "^ > ' 

tivc  ;  infilling  chie.dy  on  the  cfTeniials  of  Cliriiiianiiy. 
The  fubjecls  of  his  fermons,  lor  the  mofl  pan,  were 
from  whence  falvaiion  is  to  be  fetched,  and  on  whom 
the  c<»!tidence  of  inan  ought  to  lean.  They  inlilted 
much  on  the  doJlrincs  of  faiih  and  works  ;  and  taught 
what  the  fruits  of  faith  were,  snd  what  place  was  to  be 
given  to  works  :  they  inftruiled  men  in  the  dutier 
ihcy  owed  their  neighbour,  and  that  every  one  was 
our  neighbour  to  whom  v.'c  migh!  any  way  do  good  ; 
they  declared  what  men  ought  to  think  of  ihemfelves 
after  they  had  done  all  ;  and,^  laflly,  what  promifes 
Chrifl  hath  madc^  and  m  ho  they  are  lo  whom  he  will 
make  them  good.  Thus  he  brought  in  the  tine  preach- 
ing of  the  Gofpil,  altogether  difi'ercnt  froin  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  preachii^.g  in  thofe  days;  which  waste 
treat  concerning  faints,  to  tell  legendary  talcs  of  them, 
and  to  report  iriracles  wrought  for  il'.e  confirmation 
of  iranfubftaniiaiion  and  other  PopiCh  corruptions. 
And  fucb  a  heat  of  conviiftioii  accompanitd  his  fer- 
iTions,  that  the  people  departed  from  liieni  with  minds 
polTcfl'cd  of  a  great  hatred  of  vice,  and  burning  with  a 
deliie  of  virtue." 

He  was  a  great  econcmifl  of  his  time.  Mr  Gilpin 
fays,  "  he  role  commonly  at  five  o'clock,  and  conti- 
nued in  his  flndy  till  nine.  Thefe  early  hours,  he 
would  fay,  were  the  only  hours  he  could  call  his  own. 
After  breakfafl  he  generally  fpeni  the  rernainder  of  the 
morning  either  in  public  or  private  bulinefs.  His 
chapel-hour  was  eleven,  and  his  dinner-hour  twelve. 
After  dinner  he  fpeiu  an  hour  cither  in  converfaiion 
with  his  friends,  in  playing  at  chefs,  or  in,  what  he 
liked  better,  overlooking  a  chefs-board.  He  then  re- 
tired again  to  his  fludy  till  his  chapel-bell  rang  at  five. 
After  prayers,  he  generally  walked  till  fix,  which  was 
in  thofe  times  the  hour  of  fupper.  His  evening  meal 
was  fparing.  Often  he  ate  nothing;  and  when  that 
was  the  cafe,  it  was  his  ufual  cuftom,  as  he  fat  down 
to  table,  to  draw  on  a  pair  of  gloves;  which  was  as 
much  as  to  fay,  that  his  hands  had  nothing  to  do. 
After  fupper,  he  fpent  an  hour  in  walking  and  another 
in  his  iiudy,  reiiring  to  his  bedchamber  about  nine. 
This  was  his  ufual  mode  of  living  when  he  was  mofl 
vacant,  but  very  often  his  afternoons  as  well  as  his 
mornings  were  engaged  in  bufinefs.  He  generally, 
however,  contrived,  if  pofiible,  even  in  the  bufiefl  day, 
to  devote  fomeproportionof  histimc  tohis  booksbefides 
the  morning.  And  Mr  Fox  tells  us,  he  always  accu- 
flomcd  himfclf  to  read  and  write  in  a  flanding  pofturc  j 
elleeniing  conflant  fitting  very  pernicious  to  a  liudious 
man." 

Mr  Gilpin  alfo  obfervcs,  "  that  he  was  a  very  ami- 
able mafter  in  his  family,  and  admirably  prefcrved  the 
difficult  medium  between  indulgence  and  reftraint.  He 
had,  according  to  thccuffom  of  the  times,  a  very  nu- 
merous retinue,  among  whom  the  mofl  cxadl  order  , 
wasobferved.  Every  week  the  fteward  of  his  houfe- 
liold  held  a  kind  of  court  in  the  great  hall  of  liis  pa- 
lace ;  in  which  all  family  affairs  were  fettled,  fcrvanis 
wages  were  paid,  complaints  were  heard,  and  faults 
exainined.  Dfliiiquents  were  publicly  rebuked,  and 
after  the  third  admoniiion  difcharged.  His  hofpi- 
tality  and  charities  were  great  and  noble  ;  equal  to 
bis  llation,  greater  often  than  his  abilities.  A  plenti- 
ful 
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ful  table  was  amon<;  the  virtues  of  thofe  d.iys.  His 
was  always  boiiatifiilly  coverttl.  In  an  upper  room  was 
fprcad  his  own,  wlure  he  ftUlom  waiutd  cunipany  of 
ih«  lirlt  difliiiciioo.  Here  a  greaj  many  learned  fo- 
reigners were  daily  eiucrt>;iiicd,  and  pinook  of  liis 
bounty.  In  his  great  hnli  a  lung  table  was  plentifully 
covered-cvcry  day  for  guclls  and  (trangtrs  of  a  lower 
rankj  at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  three  fmaller 
tables,  deligned  for  his  own  ofliccrs  and  inferior  gen- 
tlemen. Among  the  oilier  indances  of  the  Arch biihop's 
charily,  we  have  one  recorded  which  was  iridy  noble. 
After  the  dettruiJlion  of  monafltries,  and  before  hofpi- 
lals  were  ereftcd,  the  nation  faw  no  fpecies  of  greater 
mifcrythan  thatofwonnded  anddifbanded  foKliers.  For 
the  nfe  of  fiich  niifcrabL-  olijcds  as  were  landed  on  the 
fouthern  coaifs  of  the  illind,  the  Archbifliop  fitted  up 
his  inanor-hoiife  of  Beckrlb;irn  in  Kent.  He  formed 
it  indeed  into  a  complete  hofpital  ;  appointing  a  pliy- 
fician,  a  furgcon,  nurlts,  and  every  thing  proper,  as 
well  for  food  as  jiliylic.  Nor  did  his  charity  flop  lure. 
Each  mail,  on  his  recovery,  was  ftirxilhed  with  money 
10  carry  him  home,  in  proportion  to  the  diflancc  of  his 
abode." 

To  conclude  with  the  charader given  by  Mr  Hume: 
"  Archbifliop  Cranmer  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
merit  ;  poirerfed  of  learning  and  capacity  ;  and  adorn- 
ed with  candour,  fincerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all 
thofe  virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render  him  ufeful 
and  amiable  in  fociety.  His  moral  qualities  procured 
him  univerfal  refpeiT:  ;  and  the  courage  of  his  martyr- 
dom, though  he  fell  fhort  of  the  rigid  infiexibility  ob- 
ferved  in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  Proteflant 
party." 

CRANNY,  in  glafs-niaking,  an  iron  inllrument 
wherewith  the  necks  of  glaflts  are  formed. 

CRANTARA,  among  the  antient  Britons,  was  a 
fort  of  military  fignal  ufed  for  coIlr"ing  the  dilfant 
and  fcattered  warriors  to  the  flandard  of  iluir  chief. 
A  prince  having  immediate  occafion  for  the  afliftance 
of  his  followers  to  repel  fo:ne  Hidden  invafion  or  en- 
gage in  fome  expedition,  btfides  (Iriking  the  fliield 
and  foundiiii;  the  horn  to  give  warning  to  ihofe  who 
were  within  hearing,  heftnl  the  craniara,  or  a  flick 
burnt  at  the  end  and  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat, 
l)y  a  f\^•ift  meiren;^er,  to  the  nearefl  hanilt!,  where  he 
delivered  it  without  faying  one  word  but  the  name  of 
tlie  place  of  rendezvous.  This  crantara,  which  was 
well  nnderflood  to  denounce  defiruftion  by  fire  and 
fword  to  all  who  did  not  obey  this  fumn.ons,  was  car- 
ried with  great  rapidity  from  village  to  village  ;  and 
the  prince  in  a  litilc  time  found  himfelf  farrounded  by 
all  his  warriors  ready  to  obey  his  commands. 

GRANTOR,  a  Greek  philofopher  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Solos  in  Cilicia.  He  left  his  native  country 
where  he  was  admired;  went  to  Athens,  and  there 
ftudied  with  Poicmon  under  'Xcnocrates.  He  was 
confidcrcd  as  one  of  the  chief  fupporters  of  the  Pl-;- 
tonic  feet  ;  and  was  the  firft  v.'ho  v/rote  couimcntaries 
upon  Plato's  works.  He  licurirlicd  270  years  before 
Chrif>. 

CRAPE,  a  liglit  tranfparcnt  AufF,  in  manner  of 
gauze  ;  made  ol  raw  lilk  gummed  and  twilled  on  the 
mill ;  woven  without  crofling,  and  much  ufed  in  mourn- 
ing. 

Crapes  are  cither  craped,  ;.  c.  crifpcd,  orfmocth  ; 
the  firll  double,    expreffing  a  clo.'"er  mourning;  the 
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latter  finglo,  nfid  for  that  Icfs  deep.  Note,  White  is  Cmpitla, 
rd'erved  tor  yoiuig  people,  or  ilicfe  devoted  to  \ir^i-  C'lafliaw. 
niiy.     The  (ilk  ricftincd   ior  the  firll  is   more  twilled  " 

than  that  for  the  Itcond  j  it  lititig  the  greater  or  Icfs 
degree  of  twilling,  efpecially  of  the  wrap,  which  pro- 
ducts the  crifping  given  when  taken  out  of  the  loom, 
fleeped  in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  v.'ith  a  piece  of  wax 
for  the  purpofe. 

Crapes  are  all  dyed  raw.  The  invention  of  this 
Autf' came  originally  from  Bologna:  but  the  chief  nia- 
nufaflure  of  it  is  faid  to  beat  Lyoins. 

Hidory  tells  us,  that  St  Bathilda,  queen  of  France, 
made  fine  crape  (crcpa)  of  gold  and  filver,  to  lay  over 
the  body  of  St  Eloy.  The  Bollandifls  own  they  can- 
not find  what  this  crcpa  was,  Cinet  fays,  it  was  a 
frame  to  cover  the  body  of  the  faint  :  but  others,  with 
rcafon,  take  it  10  be  a  tranfparent  fluff",  through  which 
the  body  might  be  feen  ;  and  that  this  was  the  «■:'/>« 
whence  our  word  crape  was  formed. 

CRAPULA,  among  phyficians;  a   term   for   Sur- 

TEIT. 

CRASHAW  (Richard),  v.-ho  was  in  his  lifetime 
honoured  with  the  fricndlhip  of  Cowley,  and   fiiice  his 
death  by  the   praifc  of  Mr  Pope,  who  condefcended 
both  to  read  his  poems  and  10  borrow  from  them  ;  was 
the  fon  of  William  Cralhaw,    an  eminent  divine,  and  . 
educated  at  the  Charter-houfe  near  Londot?,     He  was 
then  fent  to  Pembroke  hall  in  Cair.bridge,  and  was  af- 
terwards of  Peter-houfe,    where  he  was  fellow  ;  in 
both  which  colleges  he  was  diniuguiflied  for  his  Latin 
and  Englifh  poetry.     Afterwards   he  was  ejefled  from 
his  fellowlhip,  together  with  many  others,   fordenyin"' 
the    covenant   in  the   time  of  the   rebellion;   and   he 
changed   his  religion,  being  by   catholic  artifices  per- 
verted  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  \m\.  cciiz'erted,   but  ra- 
iher,  asPopef.ys,  oulwiitict.     He  went  to  Paris,  in 
hopes  of  recommending    hin.felf  to  fom.e  prtftrnunt 
there  ;   but  being  a  mere  fcholar,  was  inc'apabie  of  ex- 
ecuting the  new  plan  he   had  formed.     There  he  fell 
into  great   diflrefs,  which  Cowley  the  poet  f.earing  of 
in_i646,  vtry  kindly  fought  him  out,  gave  him  all  the 
affillance  he   cculd,  and  at  lafl  got   liini  re eomnicnded 
loIUnrietta   Maria   queen  of  England,   then  refiding 
at  Paris.     Obtaining  from   Iter  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion,  he  travelled    into  Italy;   and  by   virtue   of  thofe 
letters  became  fecreiary   to  a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and 
at  laftone  of  the  canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church 
of  ourlady  atLorctto,  fome  miles  diflancc  from  therce, 
where  lie  died   and    was  buried  about   1650.     Before 
he  left  England  he    wrote   certain   poems,   entitled, 
Kteps  to  the  Temple  ;  "  becaufc  (fays  Wood)    he  led 
his  life  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  St  Mary's  church 
near  10  bis  college.     There,  as  we  learn  from  the  pre- 
face to  thefe  poems,   he  lodged  under  Tel  ..dlian's  roof 
of  angels.     Tliere  he  made  h's  ncfl  more  glidly  than 
David's  fwallow  near  the  houfe  of  God  :   v\here     like 
a  primitive  faint,   he  offered  more  prayers  in  the  nii'ht 
than  oil'.ersiifually  offer  in  the  day.     There  licpen^ed 
thefaid  poems  c.l'lcd  Steps  tolhe  Temple  for  huppj  S<,:..'s 
/Q   cliinb  to  Heaven  hy.     To  the  faid   Steps  are  joined 
other  poMiis  called  The  Delights  of  the  M-'fes,  wherein 
arc  ftveral   Latin  poems;   which,   though  of  a    mere 
human    miMnre,  yet  they  are  fweet  as  t^hey  are  inno- 
cent.    He  hath  alfo  written  Cannein  Deo  no/Iro,  being 
hymns  and  other  facred  poems,  addrcfl"ed  to  the  conn^ 
tcfs  of  Denbigh.     He   was  excellent  in  five  languages 

bcfie'c; 
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bsfiJes  his  mother  tongie,  niraely,  Hcbrsw,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanini. 

CRASIS  (troin  ufaj-vt/xi,  to  miy),  the  temper  of  t!ie 
blood  peculiar  to  every  conllitntioti. 

Crasis,  in  grammar,  is  a  figure  whereby  two  diffe- 
rent letters  are  cither  conrrafted  into  one  long  letter 
era  diphthong.  Such,  e.g.  is  o^i;  for  ixf/a;;  a\>iS»  for 
it\»95a,  &c.  Ti/;^^sc,  for  Ti/;^5oc,  &c.  whcrc  /  and  «  are 
contracted  into  /  ;  s  and  a  into  « ;  »  and  0  into  u. 

CRASSAMENTUM,  in  phyfic,  the  thick  red  or 
fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  otherwife  called  cruor,  in 
contradiftindion  to  the  fcrum  or  aqueous  part. 

CRASSULA,  LESSER  oRPH  IN E,  or  I.I  ve-ever:  a 
genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
trandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
rai\king  under  the  13th  order,  SacctdlenUv.  The  calyx 
is  pcntaphyllous ;  the  petals  five,  with  five  neftarifcrous 
fcales  at  tlte  bafc  of  the  germcn,  and  five  capfulcs. 
Their  are  17  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates. Several  of  them  are  cultivated  in  this  country, 
but  require  the  ailllaiice  of  artitical  heat  for  their 
prefervaiion.  They  rife  from  one  foot  to  fix  or  eight 
in  height,  and  are  ornamented  withoblong,  thick,  fuc- 
culent  leaves,  and  funnel  Ihaped  pentapctalous  flowers 
ofafcarlet,  white,  or  greeiiifh  colour.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  ofT-fets  or  cuttings  ;  and  nuift  be  potted 
in  light  fandy  comport,  retained  in  a  funny  part  of  the 
grcen-houfe  all  winter,  and  very  fparingly  watered. 
in  fummer  they  may  be  placed  in  the  full  air  in  a 
(hcltered  place,  and  in  dry  weather  watered  twice,  a- 
weck. 

CRASSUS  (M.  Licinius),  a  celebrned  Roman, 
furnanicd  Rick  on  account  of  his  opulence.  At  lirft 
he  was  very  circiimfcribed  iti  his  circumftatices,  but  by 
educating  llives  and  felling  them  at  a  high  price  he 
foon  enriched  himft-lf.  The  cruelties  of  Cinnaobliged 
him  to  leave  Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spun,  where  he 
reinained  concealed  for  8  months.  After  Cinna's 
death  he  palled  into  Africa,  and  ihence  to  Italy,  where 
he  fcrvcd  Sylla  and  ingratiated  hitnfelf  in  his  favour. 
When  the  Gladiators  with  Spartacns  at  their  head  had 
fpread  an  univevfal  alarm  in  Italy  and  defeated  fomc 
of  the  Roman  generals,  CralTus  was  fent  againfl;  them. 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  CrafUis  llanghiered 
12,000  of  the  (laves,  and  by  this  decilivc  blow  foon 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honoured  with  an 
o-jatio  at  his  return.  He  was  foon  after  made  co-.iful 
with  Ponipey  in  the  year  of  Rome  6S2,  and  in  this 
hi^h  office  he  difplayed  his  opulence  by  entertaining 
the  populace  at  10, coo  tables.  He  was  afterwards 
Cenfor,  and  formed  the  firft  triumvirate  with  Pompcy 
and  Casfar.  As  his  love  of  riches  was  more  predomi- 
nant than  that  of  glory,  CralFus  never  imitated  the 
ambitious  condud  of  liis  colleagues,  but  was  fitisfied 
with  the  province  of  Syria,  which  feemed  to  promife 
an  inexhauftible  fource  of  vi'calth.  With  hopes  of  en- 
hr;jing  his  poirefTious  he  fet  off  from  Rome,  though 
the  omens  proved  unfavourable,  and  every  thing  feem- 
ed to  threaten  his  ruin.  He  crollrd  the  Euphrates, 
and  forgetful  of  the  rich  cities  of  Babyhm  and  Seleu- 
cia,  he  battened  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Parthia. 
He  was  betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Arta- 
vafdes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnes. 
He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  Surena  the  general  of 
the  forces  of  Oroies  king  of  Panhia,  and  a  battle  was 
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fought    in   which   20, coo    Romans  were  killed    and  Cratagui. 

10,000  taken  prifoners.     The  darkiiefs  of  the  night  "■ ' ' 

favoured  the  eli:apt  of  the  reft ;  and  CrafTus,  forced  by 
the  mutiny  and  turbulence  of  his  foldiers,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  guides,  truficd  himfelf  to  the  general 
of  the  enemy  on  pretence  of  propofing  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, and  he  was  killed.  His  head  was  cut 
ofFand  fent  to  Orodcs,  who  poured  melted  goM  down 
his  throat,  and  infalted  his  misfortunes.  Though  he 
has  been  called  avaricious,  yet  he  ihowcd  himfelf  al- 
ways ready  of  lending  money  to  his  friends  without 
interefl.  He  was  fond  of  philofophy,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  hillory  was  great  and  cxtenfive. 

CRAT^ilGUS,  WILD-SERVICE  TREE,  HAWTHORN, 

&c.  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
icofandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  36th  order,  Tomace^.  The  calyx 
is  qiiinquefid  ;  the  pt  lals  five  ;  the  berry  inferior,  di- 
f()eniious.  Thtre  are  ten  fpecies,  all  of  the  tree  and 
fhrub  kind,  hardy  and  deciduous.  Thofe  mofl  va- 
luable for  econoiriical  and  ornamental  purpofes  in  gar- 
denin;T  are  the  following. 

I.  Theoxycanihus,  hawthorn,  or  white-thorn,  grows 
naturally  all  over  Europe.  In  the  Hate  in  which  we 
are  ufed  to  obferve  it,  it  is  nothing  belter  than  a  tall, 
uncouth,  irregular  fhrub  ;  but  trained  up  as  a  ftandard, 
it  fwells  to  a  large  timber  fize,  with  a  tall  Item  and  a 
full  fpreading  head.  The  llandard  hawthorn,  whe- 
ther we  view  its  flovi'ers  in  the  fpring,  its  foliage  in  the 
fummer,  or  its  fruit  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  is  one 
of  the  mofl  ornamental  plants,  (landing  fingly,  that 
can  be  fcaitered  over  a  park  or  lawn.  Its  ufes  will 
be  explained  under  tlie  article  Hedges. 

In  order  to  propagate  a  quantity  of  quick,  one  me- 
thod is  generally  praclifed  ;  namely,  firll  burying  the 
haws,  and  taking  them  up  to  fow  the  Oflober  follow- 
ing ;  though;  fays  Hanbury,  there  is  another  way 
more  preferable  ;  namely,  to  prepare  the  beds  and  fow 
the  haws  foon  after  they  are  gathered.  Whoever  pur- 
fuesthe  former  method,  having  gathered  what  quan- 
tity of  haws  will  anfwcr  his  purpofe,  fliould  in  feme 
bye-corner  of  the  kitchen-garden  or  nurf«ry  dig  an 
hole  or  pit  capacious  enough  to  receive  them  ;  fome 
of  the  earth  which  came  out  of  the  hole,  after  the 
haws  are  put  in  it,  (liould  be  laid  upon  them;  and 
being  thus  carefully  covered  down,  they  may  remain 
there  till  Oclober.  Then,  having  ground  well  dug, 
and  cleared  of  the  roots  of  all  troublefome  weeds,  and 
the  mould  being  fit  for  working,  the  beds  fhould  be 
made  for  the  haws.  Four  feet  is  a  very  good  width 
fcr  thefe  beds,  as  they  may  be  eafily  reached  over 
to  be  weeded  ;  and  if  the  alleys  between  be  each 
one  foot  anil  a  half  wide,  they  will  be  of  a  good  fize. 
The  beds  being  marked  out  with  a  line,  fufficient 
mould  mud  be  raked  out  to  cover  the  haws  an  inch 
and  an  half  deep.  This  being  done,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  beds  being  made  level  and  evtn,  the  haws  fliould 
be  fown,  and  afterwards  gently  tapped  down  with  the 
back  of  the  fpade  ;  and  then  the  fine  mould,  which 
had  been  raked  out  of  the  beds,  mufl  be  thrown  over 
them,  covering  them  an  inch  and  an  half  deep.  In  the 
fpring  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  in  the  fummer 
following  fliould  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ;  though  it 
does  fometimes  happen,  that  few  of  them  will  appear 
till  the  fecond  fpring  after  fowing.     Sometimes  the 
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rr.-itT5;.m3.  yo'jng  plants  are  planted  out  from  the  feed-beds  at  one, 
* ^ '  two,  or  three  years  old  j  but  the  belt  plants  are  ob- 
tained by  tranfijlanting  them  into  frelh  mould  the  fird 
or  fecond  year,  letting  them  remain  in  the  nurfery  two 
or  three  years  lon^tr.  The  practice  of  the  Londou 
nnrfcrymen  is  this:  The  (Irongell  of  the  feed  bed 
plants  having  been  drawn  at  two  or  three  years  old 
for  fale,  they  clear  the  beds  entirely  by  dravving  the 
remaining  weak  underling  phnis,  and  iranfplatiting 
them  into  frelh  beds  in  this  manner,  v/hich  they  call 
btiiiJirig  them:  The  ground  having  been  trenched,  and 
the  tips  of  the  planis,  as  well  as  the  lower  libres  of  their 
roots  having  been  taken  offwitli  a  (harp  knife,  ihey 
ftrain  a  line  along  one  fide  of  the  bed;  and  by  chop- 
ping with  a  fpide  by  the  tide  of  the  line,  leave  a  clift 
or  drill  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
plants  to  be  laid  in;  and  drawing  the  loofe  mould 
fomewhal  towards  them,  leave  the  Itde  of  the  drill  next 
to  the  line  with  a  finooth  polidied  face.  Againll  this 
face  the  plants  are  fee  up,  leaning  towards  tlse  line, 
about  three  inches  afiuder,  leaving  their  heads  about 
an  inch  above  the  mould,  and  placing  their  roots  at 
fuch'  a  depth  as  to  bury  their  Jlems  from  two  to  three 
inches  deeper  than  they  Hood  in  the  feed-bed.  The 
loofe  mould  b;ing  retiirned  and  preiTcd  gently  to  the 
roots  with  the  foot,  the  line  is  removed,  and  anoiher 
row  planted  in  the  fame  manner  about  a  foot  from 
the  firll. 

The  common  hawthorn  fports  in  the  following  va- 
rieties; The  large  fcarlet  hawthorn  ;  the  yellow  haw- 
thorn ;  the  white  hawthorn  ;  the  maple-leaved  liaw- 
thorn  ;  the  double-blofTomed  hawthorn:  the  Glafton- 
bury  thorn.  The  Urge  fcarlet  hawthorn  is  no  more 
tiian  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  common  haw.  It  is 
exccedi.igly  large,  oblong,  p::rfei5Hy  fmooih,  and  of  a 
bright  fcarlet;  and  from  the  additional  fpicndor  it  ac- 
quires by  the  berries,  it  is  propagated  to  caufc  variety 
in  plantations  for  obfervation  and  pleafure.  Yellow 
haw  is  a  moft  exquifite  plant.  The  buds  at  their  iirll 
comia<;  out  in  the  fpring  are  of  a  fine  yellow,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  the  colour  of  gold.  The  tree  is  a  great 
hearer,  and  retains  its  frnit  all  winter,  cauling  a  de- 
lightful effeiff  in  plantations  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  . 
native  of  Virginia,  is  greatly  admired,  and  no 
colleilion  of  hardy  trees  flioiild  be  without  it. 
White  haw  is  but  a  paltry  tree  compared  with  tlie 
former.  It  hardly  ever  grows  to  the  height  of  the 
co'iimoa  hawthorn,  is  an  indifftrent  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  is  fmall  and  a  very  bad  white.  Maple-leaved 
hawthorn  will  grow  to  be  n^ar  twenty  feet  high,  and 
his  very  few  thorns.  Tlie  leaves  are  larger  than  the 
CO. nmon  hawthorn,  rcfcmble  ihofe  of  the  maple,  and 
are  of  a  whiti'.b-grecn  colour.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
d'lccil  in  lavi^e  bunches  in  June,  and  are  lucceeded  by 
reniirkable  truit,  of  a  Ihinin;?;  red,  which  looks  beau- 
tiful in  the  winter.  Double  blollbiied  hawthorn  pro- 
duces a  full  liower,  and  is  one  of  the  fweciell  orna- 
nienis  in  the  fpring.  Nature  feems  to  have  peculiarly 
deligned  this  fort  fopihe  pleafurc-girdcn  ;  for  though 
it  hi  the  common  hawthorn  on!y  with  the  flo.vcrs 
doubled,  yet  it  may  be  kept  down  to  what  fize  the 
owner  pleafes  ;  fu  that  it  is  no:  only  fuitable  for  wil-' 
dernefi-q'iarters,  Ihrubberies,  and  the  like,  hut  is  alfo 
ufeful  fir  fmall  gardens,  where  a  tree  or  two  only  are 
admitted.  Thefe  beautiful  double  llowcrs  come  q:\i 
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in  large   bunches  in   May,  and  the  tree  is  fo  good  a  Crstajru 

bearer  that  i:  will  often  appear  covered  with  them.  * ^ — 

Their  colour  at  their  firit  appearance  is  a  delicate 
white  :  They  afterwards  die  to  a  faint  red  colour, 
and  are  frequently  lucceeded  by  fmall  imperfcft  fruit. 
Glaflonbury  thorn  differs  in  no  rtfpeft  fiom  (he  com- 
mon hawthorn,  only  that  it  foinetinics  flowers  in  the 
winter.  It  is  faiil  to  have  originally  been  the  flaffof 
Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  that  noble  connfcUor  who  bu- 
ried Chrift.  He,  according  to  the  tradiiion  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Glaflonbury,  attended  by  eleven  companions, 
came  over  into  Britain,  and  founded,  in  honom-  of  the 
BlelTtd  Virgin,  the  firll  Chrilli::n  church  in  that  iflc. 
Asa  proof  of  his  miffioii,  he  is  faid  to  have  Aiick  his 
ftaff  into  the  ground,  whicli  immediately  Ihot  forth 
.■!nd  biaoined.  This  tree  is  faid  to  liave  bloflbmed  on 
Chrillmas-day  evcrfince,  and  is  uiiivcrfally  diiiinguilh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  the  Clajhnlinty  thorn.  Hanbuiy 
fays,  I  have  many  plants  that  were  originally  propa- 
gated from  ihistiiorn:  and  they  often  flower  in  the 
winter,  but  there  is  no  cxatl  time  of  their  ilowcring  ; 
for  in  fine  fcatbns  they  will  Ibmetimes  be  in  blow  be- 
fore Chriftmas,  fometimcs  they  afford  their  bloiroms  in 
February,  and  fometimes  it  fo  happens  that  they  will 
be  out  on  Chriftmas  day. 

2.  The  azarolus,  or  azarole  thorn,  is  a  nativeof  Italy 
and  the  foiuh  of  France.  It  will  grow  to  be  fifteen 
or  fixtccn  feet  high.  Tiie  Icavesare  large,  nearly  iri- 
fid,  fcrratcd  and  obiufe.  The  flowers  are  large,  come 
out  in  May,  and  in  the  different  varieties  arcfucceedcd 
by  fruit  of  difpcrent  fize,  Uiape,  and  rclifli.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  this  fpecies  are:  The  azarole  wiih 
flrong  thorns  ;  the  azarole  with  no  thorns  ;  the  jagged 
leaved  azarole  ;  the  oriental  medlar.  '    ". 

3.  The  aria  theophra(::ti,c^lied  the  w/vVf  haf-iree,  is 
a  native  of  moft  of  the  cold  countries  of  Europe.  Ic 
will  grow  to  be  more  than  f.i-cniy  feet  high.  This 
tree  is  engaging  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  catches 
the  attention  even  in  the  winter;  for  then  we  fee  it 
fland,  though  naked  of  leaves,  with  a  fine  llrait  flem, 
with  fraooih  branches,  (potted  uiih  while,  at  the  end 
of  which  are  the  buds,  fwellcd  for  the  next  year's 
(hoot,  giving  the  tree  a  bold  and  fine  appearance.  In 
the  fpring  the  leaves  come  out  ofcourfe,  and  look  de- 
lightfully, having  th;ir  upper  fiirfacc  green  and  ihc 
lower  white.  Their  figure  is  oval  ;  they  are  uiVequally 
ferrated,  about  three  inches  long,  and  halfas  wide. 
Several  flrong  nerves  run  from  the  mid-rib  to  the 
border,  and  they  are  placed  abernatcly  on  the  branch- 
es which  appear  as  if  powdered  with  ihs  fineft  meal. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
inM.iy;  thty  arc  white,  groXv  in  large  bunches,  ha- 
ving meally  footdalks;  and  are  fncceeded  by  red  btr- 
lics,   which  will  he  ripe  in  autumn. 

5.  The  teruiinalis,  wild  Icrvice,  of  mapielcaved  fer- 
vice,  is  a  large  growing  tree,  native  of  Englond,  Ger- 
many, Swiizcrland,  and  Jjurgunoy.  Ir  wilt  ig-rive  to 
neJr  fifty  feet,  and  is  wortii  propagating  for  the  fake 
of  the  timber,  which  is  very  white  and  hard.  Tiiis 
tree  grows  naturally  in  levcral  woods  inKngland  ;  and 
it  is  the  fruit  of  this  fpecies  that  is  tied  in  bunches 
and  cxpoftd  tor  fale  in  the  autumn:  Ic  is  giih'rcd  in 
the  woods,  and  by  f.)me  perfons  is  in.:ch  liked.  The 
leaves  in  Ibme  degree  refemble  thofe  of  the  maple  ree 
in  Ihapc  ;  their  iq'pcr  furface  is  a  fine  green,  their  un- 
3  T  der 
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Crutaigus.   d-T  hoary  ;  anj  i!icy  grow aliernately  on  the  branches. 

^' Tnc  flowers  cumcojt  in  Way,  exiiiimiug   tliemfclvcs 

ill  lavge  cUhiers  at  tkc  ciu1s  of  the  branches  :  They 
are  white,  and  are  Ciieceeded  by  the  al'orcfaid  eat- 
aolc  iVuit,  which  when  riiie  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
a'jont  the  iize  ot'  a  large  haw. 

5.  The  coecinea,  or  Virginian  azarole,  is  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Canada.  It  will  grow  to  be  near  twenty 
t'cet  high.  The  item  is  robuft,  and  covered  with  a 
li.'h'-colo'.ired  bark.  The  branches  are  produced  with- 
out order,  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  pofl'elled 
of  a  few  lliarp  thorns.  The  leaves  are  fpear-Iha- 
pcd,  oval,  fmooth,  and  ferrated ;  of  a  thickilh  con- 
iiilencc,  and  often  remain  on  the  tree  the  greateil  part 
of  the  winter.  Each  fcparate  flower  is  large  ;  but  as 
few  of  them  grovv' together,  the  umbels  they  form  are 
latlier  fniall.  Thty  come  out  in  May,  and  are  fuc- 
ceedcdby  l:;rge  dark-rcd-coloured  frtiii,  which  ripens 
late  in  ihc  autunai.  The  varieties  of  this  fpccies  are  : 
'l"he  pear-leaved  thorn  ;  the  plum-leaved  thorn  with 
verv  l»;ig  flrong  fpines  and  large  fruit  ;  the  plum- 
leaved  thorn  with  Ihort  fpiues  and  fmall  fruit. 

6.  The  crus  galli,  or  cockfpur  thorn,  is  a  native  of 
\'iiginiaand  Canada,  and  grows  to  about  twenty  feet 
hi^h.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  irregularly  fend- 
ing forth  branches,  which  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  brown- 
illl  colour,  {ported  thinly  with   fmall  white  fpots.     It 

^  is  armed  with  thorns  that  rcfemble  the  fpurs  of  cocks, 

which  pained  it  the  appellation  of  cockfpur  thorn.  In 
winter  the  leaf-buds  appear  large,  turgid,  and  have  a 
bold  and  pleafant  look  among  others  of  different  ap- 
pearances. In  fumraer  this  tree  is  very  delightful. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  angular,  ferrated,  fmooth,  and 
bend  backwards.  They  are  about  four  inches  long, 
and  three  and  a  half  broad  ;  have  five  or  fix  pair  of 
flrong  nerves  running  from  the  mid  rib  to  the  border; 
and  die  to  a  brawnith-red  colour  in  the  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  very  large  umbels,  making  a 
noble  Hiow  in  May  ;  and  are  fuccecded  by  large  fruit 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  which  have  a  good  effcd  in  the 
winter.  The  principal  varieties  of  this  fpecics  are  : 
The  cockfpur  hawthorn  with  many  thorns  ;  the  cock- 
fpur hav.'thorn  with  no  thorns  ;  the  cockfpur  with 
eatable  fruir,  "  The  latter  wasfentme  (faysHanbury) 
Irom  .America  with  that  name,  and  I  have  raifed  fonie 
trees  of-the  feed;  but  they  have  not  yet  produced  any 
fruit,  fo  that  1  cannot  pretend  to  fay  how  far  it  may 
be  dciirable  ;  tiion.ghl  have  been  informed  it  is  relilhed 
i.i  America  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants  there." 

7.  The  lomentofa,  goofebcrry-leaved  Virginia  haw- 
thorn, grov/3  to  about  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  The 
branches  are  (lender,  and  elofely  fetwithfliarp  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  curiciforni,  oval,  ferrated,  and  hairy 
iinJerneath.  The  flowers  arc  fmall,  and  of  a  white 
colour  :  They  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  about  the  end  of  May  ;  and  are  fucceedcd  by 
yellow  fruit,  which  ripens  late  in  autumn.  There  is 
a  variety  of  this  called  the  C.-rro//«rt //ttiy^/'o;-;/,  which 
has  longer  and  whiter  leaves,  larger  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  no  thorns. 

8.  The  viridis,  or  grten-leavedVirginia  hawthorn, 
his  the flem  and  branches  altogether  deflitutc  of  thorns. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  oval,  nearly  trilobate,  fer- 
rated, fmooth,  and  green  on  both  fides.  Tlie  flowers 
arc  white,  rat>dcrately  large,  cgme  out  the  end  of  May,, 
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and  are  fuccecded  l-.y  a  roundiih  fruii,  whicli  will   be  Crat, 
ripe  late  in  the  autumn. 

The  refpeetivc  fpecics  are  all  propagated  by  fow  iiig 
of  the  feeds  ;  and  the  varieties  ai;e  co:jtiiuitd  by  bud- 
ding them  upon  flocks  of  the  while  thorn.  '1  his  lat- 
ter method  is  generally  praftifcd  for  all  the  forts  ; 
though  when  good  feeds  can  be  procured,  the  largell 
and  moll  beautiful  plants  are  raifed  that  way.  i.  In 
order  to  raife  them  from  feeds,  let  thefe  Le  lown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  beds  of  frcih,  light,  rich  earth. 
Let  alleys  be  left  between  the  beds,  for  the  convenien- 
cy  of  Weeding,  and  let  the  feeds  be  covered  over  with 
fine  mould  about  an  inch  deep.  The  fummcr  follow- 
ing the  beds  mufl  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  probably 
fome  few  plants  will  appear:  But  this  is  not  common 
in  any  of  the  forts;  for  they  generally  lie  till  the  fc- 
cond  fpring  after  lowing  before  they  come  up.  At 
tlie  time  they  make  their  appearance  they  muft  be 
watered  if  the  weather  proves  dry;  and  this  fliould  be 
ocealionally  repeated  all  fummer.  They  Ihould  alfo 
be  conllantly  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  in  the  au- 
tumn the  ftrongcfl  may  be  drawn  out,  and  fet  in  the 
nurfery-ground,  a  foot  afunder,  in  rows  that  are  two 
feet  diltant  from  eacli  other  ;  \\hile  the  weakcfl  may 
remain  until  another  year.  During  the  time  they  are 
in  the  nurfery,  the  ground  between  the  rows  fliould  be 
dug  every  w"intcr,  and  the  wecdsconflantly  hoed  down 
in  the  fummer  ;  and  this  is  all  the  trouble  they  will 
require  until  they  are  planted  out  for  good,  which 
may  be  in  two,  three,  or  more  years,  at  the  plcafurc  of 
the  owner,  or  according  to  tlie  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  wanted.  2.  Thcfe  trees  are  ealily  propagated 
by  budding  alfo  ;  they  will  all  readily  take  on  one 
another  ;  but  the  ufual  flocks  are  thofe  of  tlie  common 
hawthorn.  In  order  to  have  thefe  the  befl  for  the 
purpofe,  the  haws  fliould  be  got  from  the  largefl  trees, 
fuch  as  have  the  feweR  thorns  and  largefl  leaves.  Af- 
ter they  are  come  up,  and  have  flood  one  year  in  the 
feed-bed,  the  ftrongcfl  Ihould  be  planted  out  in  the 
nurfery,  a  foot  afunder  and  two  feet  dillant  in  the 
rows  ;  and  the  fecond  fummcr  after  many  of  them 
will  be  fit  for  working.  The  end  of  July  is  the  bell 
time  for  this  bufinefs  ;  and  cloudy  weather,  night  and 
morning,  are  always  preferable  to  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Having  worked  all  the  different  forts  into  tJiefe  flocks, 
they  may  be  let  alone  until  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  bafs  matting  fliould  be  taken  oft",  hi 
the  winter  the  ground  between  the  rows  fliould  be  dug, 
and  in  the  fpring  the  flock  fliould  be  headed  about 
half  a  foot  above  the  bud.  The  young  flioots  the 
flocks  will  always  attempt  to  put  out,  fliould  be  as  con- 
flantly  rubbed  off;  for  thefe  u  ould  in  proportion  fiarve 
the  bud  and  flop  its  progrefs.  With  this  care  fcveral 
of  the  forts  have  been  known  to  flioot  fix  feet  by  the 
autumn  ;  and  as  they  will  be  liable  to  be  blown  out  of 
their  fockets  by  the  high  winds  which  often  happen  in 
the  fummer,  they  fliould  be  flightly  tied  to  the  top  of 
the  flock  that  is  left  on  for  the  purpofe,  and  this  will 
help  to  preferve  them. 

CRATCKES,  in  the  manege,  a  fwelling  on  the 
paflern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  fomietimes  under  the 
hoof;  for  which  reafon  it  is  diflinguiflied  into  the 
ir.iew  cratches,  which  affed  thefinew,  and  thofe  upeii. 
the  cronet,  called  quHter-boncs. 

CRATER,   CvP,    in  allronomy,    a    conflellation 
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of  tlie  foaihern  hemifphere  ;  whofe  flars,  ia  Piolc- 
ray's  Catalonie,  are  fevc-n  ;  in  Tyclio's,  eight ;  in  Hc- 
veliiis's,  ten  ;  in  the  Britanui:  Catiilo^ue,  thirty-one. 
Crater  is  alio  iifcj  to  lignit'y  the  month  or  open- 
ing of  a  volcano  or  bnrning  moantain,  from  whence 
the  fire  is  difcharged.     See  Volcano. 

CRATES,  of  I'hebes,  a  famous  philofopher,  was 
the  difciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  It  is  faid  that  lie 
threw  all  his  money  into  tne  lea,  that  he  might  the 
more  freely  apply  hiinfclf  to  the  Ihidy  of  philofo- 
phy.  Others  adert  that  he  placed  it  in  another  per- 
fou's  hands,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  his  children  if 
they  Ihoiild  happen  to  be  fools:  For  (faid  Crates),  if 
they  Ihould  be  philafophers,  they  will  have  no  need  of 
it :  in  which  cafe  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  people.  He 
riourilhed  about  528  years  before  Chrill. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  wiih  Crates,  a  fa- 
mous academic  philofopher,  the  difciple  and  friend  of 
Polemon.  This  laif  Crates  had  Arcefdaus  and  other 
celebrated  pliilofophcrs  for  his  difciples;  and  flouriHied 
about  500  years  before  Chrifl. 

CRATE VA,  the  garlic  pear:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
phnts;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
2)th  order,  Putam'me^c.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous ; 
the  calyx  quadrihd  ;  the  berry  inferior  difpcrmons. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  both  of  them  natives  of  feveral 
parts  of  India.  They  are  both  of  the  tree  kind  ;  and 
are  chiefly  diftingailhed  by  their  fruit.  The  tapia,  or 
garlic  pear,  has  a  fmooth  round  fruit  about  the  fize  of 
an  orange,  with  a  hard  brown  iliell  or  cover,  which 
inclofes  a  meally  pulp,  filled  with  kidney-lliaped  feeds. 
It  hath  a  ftrong  fmell  of  garlic,  and  communicates  the 
fame  to  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  it.  The  tender 
buds  from  the  young  branches  being  bruifed  and  ap- 
plied to  the  naked  (kin,  will  blifler  as  efFedually  as 
cantharides.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  about  30  feet. 
The  other  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  very  large  tree,  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  favved  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  have 
the  fmell  of  rofes,  and  are  fuccceded  by  an  oblong  fruit 
of  the  fize  of  an  apple,  covered  with  a  very  hard  bony 
fhell,  and  containing  a  foft  flelliy  pulp,  having  the  taflc 
of  quinces.  From  the  flowers  of  this  plant  is  obtained 
by  dillillation  a  water  highly  odoriferous  and  cordial, 
The  pulpy  part  of  the  fruit  is  prepared  into  various 
kinds  of  marmalades,  wliich  are  exceedingly  agree- 
able to  the  tafle,  and  are  much  ufed  by  the  gran- 
dees in  thofe  countries  where  the  trees  are  native: 
they  arc  alfo  reckoned  ferviceablc  in  dy  fenteries.  Both 
fpecies  may  be  propagated  in  Britain  by  feeds.  Thefe 
are  to  be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  manner  directed  for  the  Ann'ona. 

CRATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we 
Ihiuild  fcarcely  have  known 'any  thing,  had  not  ^uin- 
tilian,  Horace,  and  fcrfius,  mentioned  hini,  Eupolis, 
and  Aviflophanes,  as  the  great  niaifers  of  what  we 
call  the  ancient  comedy.  It  is  gathered  that  he  died 
in  tiie  Syth  Olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
21  plays,  and  that  he  was  fplendid  and  bright  in  his 
tharaiiiers. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  celebrated  peripatetic  philofo- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  where  he  taught  phi- 
Inrophy  ;  but  at  length  went  to  Athens,  where  Brutus 
anl  the  fjn  of  Cicero  were  hii  difciple^.      Punipey 


went  to  fee  him  after  the  battle  of  Phai  falia,  and  pro-      Crat* 
poled  to  him  liis  dillicultics  in  rtl.nioii  to  the  belief  of        ii 
a  Providence;  when  Craiippus  comforted  him,  and  by  5-">'^''^- 
forcible  arguments  anfwcred  his  objcclioiis.     lie  wrc  te  '^  " 

fome  pieces  about  divination  :  and  is  luppofcd  to  be 
the  fame  with  him  whom  Tcrtulliau,  in  his  book  1): 
Aiiima,  has  ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 

'  CllATO,  a  fmall  town  of  Ponugil,  in  the  province 
of  Alentcjo,  with  a  rich  priory.  It  is  the  cliief  coni- 
mandery  which  the  knights  of  Malta  have  in  Portugal. 
W.  Long.  8.  12  N.  Lat.  38.  50. 

CRAVAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Burgundy,  rc- 
markble  for  its  good  wine,  and  for  a  battle  fou'iiu 
there  between  the  Engilfli  and  French.  It  is  fcat- 
ed  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cure  and  Yonnc. 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  42. 

CRAVEN,  or  Cravent,  a  word  of  repro.icli,  ufed 
in  trills  by  battel.     See  Battel. 

CRAX ;  in  ornithology,  the   curalfou,  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  galliua;.     The   bafe  of 
the  beak  of  each   mandible  is  covered  w  ilh  wax  ;    and 
the  feathers  of  the  head   are  curled.     There  are  five 
fpecies,  viz.       i.   The  alccator,  or    Indian    hen    of 
Sloaiie,  is  about   the  fize  of  a  fmall   turkey.      It   is 
black,  with  a  white  belly.       A  yellow  wax    covei-s 
about  one  half  of  each    mandible;   the    tongue   is  en- 
tire ;   the  temples  are  bare  and  black ;   the  tail  is  roun- 
diili  and  conlills  of  14  prime    feathers;   the  legs  arc 
ftrong,  and  of  a  dulky  brown  colour.     They  arc  fre- 
quent at  Guiana;     and  are  called  poivef-:  by  the  na- 
tives from  their  cry,   which  is  fomewhat  fimilar  ;   arc 
pretty  numerous  in  the  woods,  and  make  no  (mall  part 
of  the  food  of  the  planters,  being  fupplied  therewith  l.y 
the  Indian  hunters;   and  their  flelh  is  reckoned  deli- 
cate, much  like  that   of  a  turkey.     They  are  eafily 
brought  up  tame,    and  are  frequently  found    in  the 
Dutch  fettlements  of  Bcrbice,   ElFequcbo,    and   Demc- 
rary.     They  are  called  at  Brafd  by  the  name  oicurnjfo. 
It  is  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  America.     2.  The 
rubra,  or  Peruvian  hen,  is  red,  with  a  bluilh.head  :    it 
is  a  native  of  Peru.     Thefe  birds  are  natives  of  IMcxico  phte  CLI.. 
and  Peru.  They  feed  on  fruits,  and  perch  at  nights  on 
trees  :   the  flcfli  is  white  ;  and  efteemed  very  good  food. 
They  are  frequently  kept  tame  in  the  menagrries  in 
England,  and  readily  mix  with  other  poultry,  feedinp- 
on  bread  and  grain  ;  but  that  climate  is  not  neir  vvarin 
enough  for  their  nature,   ihcy  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  dampnefs  of  the  grafs  of  the  meadows,  which  ren- 
dersthem  fubjecl  to  have  their  toes  rot  oiF.     They  will 
often  live  in  this   ilate  fome  time  ;  and  in  one  inilanec 
which    Mr   Latham   faw,   the  whole  of  one   foot  was 
gone,  and  but  part  of  one  toe  left  on  the   otlier,    before 
the  creature  died.      3.  The  mitu,  or  Branlian  phea- 
ant  is  black,  wiih  a  duiky  belly,  and  red  wax:    it  is 
a  native  of  Guinea  and  Brazil.   4.  The  globiccra,  has 
a  yellow  protuberance  between    the  noftrils,  and  is  of 
a  bluilli  black  colour  ^  it  is  likcwife  a  native  of  Brazil. 
;.  The  pauxi,  or  Meixcan  phcafaiit  of  Briifonius,  is  of 
a  bluilh  colour,  with  blue  wax,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail 
and  belly  white  :  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
CRAY-FISH,  or  Craw-/V,'7^.     See  Cancer. 
The  flelli  of  cray-fifli  is  cooling,   moiftening,   and  a- 
dapled  to  nourilh    fuch    as    libour    un.lcr    atrophies. 
There  are  varionsmeihods  of  preparing  thefe  aniniali  ; 
they  may  be  either  boiled  or  iVied,  and  then  taken  out 
■3  T  2  of 
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Cray-fifh,  of  thtir  iTiells,  and  ni.ide  up  in  a  variety  of  diflies  :  but 
Crayer.  no  parts  of  them  arc  eatable  except  [jicir  claws  and 
'  ^  '  ;i:ils.  Preparations  and  broths  of  cray-filli  are  ccie- 
brartd  not  only  for  a  p.il:iuble  aliment,  but  aifo  for 
anfsvcring  fome  mcdiciiul  inteniions,  as  being  of  a 
n.ioillcninf^  quality,  and  llieathing  np  and  correding 
acrimony.  The  brutli  is  prepared  of  four  or  five 
craw  !ilh,  .wliieh  having  their  heads  cm  off,  ai>;!  their 
initllincs  cxtrjcled,  arc  to  be  br^iifed  ;nij  boiled  in  the 
broth  of  tlclh  or  poultry,  until  they  become  fufficitut- 
ly  red  ;  siicr  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  flrained  off  and 
It.ilbned,  as  the  cafe  ni.iy  rcqi'.irt.  This  broth  iTiay  be 
rendered  fliil  more  medicinal  by  the  addition  of  herbs, 
Ihails,  or  other  fubrtancts  ;  according  10  llie  intention 
of  the  phylician.  Their  helh  is  accumited  bcfl  in  the 
fiininier  months. 

The  delicate  ilavonr  of  thtfe  liili  depends,  in  a  great 
meafure  on  their  foot).  When  they  have  well-taftcd 
food,  their  flefli  preierves  the  relilli  of  it  :  but  when 
they  feed  on  other  things,  ihey  are  often  rendered  of 
no  value,  by  the  flavour  commiinicaied  to  their  flelh  by 
them.  There  are  great  quantities  of  ihefe  fiih  in  the 
river  Obra,  on  the  borders  of  Siltlia  ;  but  the  people 
find  them  i'carce  eat'ible,  becauie  of  a  bi;ier  aromaiic 
fiavojr,  very  difagreeable  in  food.  It  ii.is  been  linee 
obfcrved,  iliat  the  catainui  aromaticus  grows  in  vali  :i- 
bundaiice  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  ai;d  thnt  thefe 
creatures  feed  very  greedily  upon  its  roots.  Thefe  have 
a  Very  remarkable  bitierneis  mixed  with  their  aromatic 
flavour,  while  frclh,  which  goes  off  very  much  in  ihe 
drying  ;  and  on  coiiip.^iiiig  the  laflcof  ilRfe  roo;switIi 
thai  of  the  cr.iy-tin.i,  there  remains  no  doubt  of  the  one 
being  owing  to  the  other. 

Tlicy  abound  in  the  river  Don  in  Mtifeovy,  v.here 
they  src  laid  i:i  hcHps  to  putrefy  ;  alter  which  the 
floiies  called  c/'^i'/f)i.'j  are  picked  out.  Thefe  animals  are 
very  s.rccdy  of  fle.'r,  ind  flock  in  great  numbers  about 
carcafes  thrown  into  the  water  where  they  are,  and  p.e- 
ver  leave  it  while  any  remains.  They  alio  feed  on  dead 
frogs  v;hen  they  come  into  their  way.  In  Swdii'erland 
there  are  forae  cr.y-tifit  which  are  red  while  they  are 
alive,  and  others  bluifh.  Some  kinds  of  them  alfo  will 
never  become  red,  even  by  boiling,  but  continue 
blackifn. 

Thecray-fiilidifcharges  itfclf  of  its  flomsch,  and,  as 
M.  Gcoffroy  thinks,  of  its  inteftines  too.  Thefe,  as 
they  putrefy  and  diilolve,  ferve  for  food  to  the  animal ; 
during  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  old  (lomach 
feeins  to  be  the  firfl  food  the  new  one  digcfls.  It  is 
only  at  iliis  time  that  the  ftones  are  found  called  crab'! 
rji'j  ;  they  begin  to  be  formed  when  the  oid  flomach  is 
deflroyed,  and  are  afiervvards  wrapped  up  in  the  ncv/ 
one,  where  they  decreafe  by  degrees  till  they  entirely 
difappear. 

CRAYER.  (Cafpt-r  de),  w.is  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1585,  and  was  a  difciplc  of  Raphael  Coxis,  the  fon  of 
that  Coxis  who  had  Ihidicd  under  Raphael  ;  but  he 
foon  foowed  fuch  proofs  of  genius,  and  of  an  elevated 
caoacity,  that  he  far  furpallcd  his  mailer,  and  there- 
fore quitted  him.  Afterwards  he  made  judicious  ob- 
fervations  on  the  particular  excellencies  of  the  nioft  re- 
nn-.vned  inaflers  to  which  he  had  any  accefs  ;  and  taking 
nature  for  his  conftant  direi^or  and  guide,  he  formed 
for  himfelf  a  manner  that  was  exceedingly  plealing. 
The  firft  work  which  ellabliflied  him  in  the  favour  of 
the  court  at  Brullels,  was  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Ker- 
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dinand,  brother  to  the  King  of  Spain,  which  he  paint- 
ed at  full  length,  and  as  large  as  lite.  In  that  pidure 
he  fucceeded  <b  hapjiily,  that  it  was  fen t  to  iViadiid, 
and  received  there  with  fuch  concurrent  approbation 
of  the  king  and  the  whole  co-rt,  that  it  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  tlic  fame  and  fortune  of  Crayer.  For  the 
king,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  painter's  merit, 
fcnt  him  a  goM  chain  with  a  medal  ;  and  added.,  as  a 
tarthcr  indunce  of  his  favour,  an  appointment  for  a 
coiifidrr.ible  penlion.  Bt;t  nothing  places  the  talents 
of  Crayer  in  a  lironger  light,  than  the  teilimony  of  fo 
txcciicnt  an  snitl  as  Rubens.  That  great  man  went 
to  Aniwcrp  particularly  to  vifit  Crayer,  and  to  ice 
his  work  ;  and  after  examining  atuntivtly  a  pitlure  of 
his  painting,  in  the  rclciiiory  of  the  abbey  ot  Affieg- 
hcin,  he  publicly  declared  that  no  painter  could  lur- 
pafs  Crayi  r.  Nor  was  this  niafter  lefs  dittinguilhed  by 
Vandyck,  who  always  exprelied  a  real  clletm  and 
frienolhip  tor  him,  and  painted  his  poitraii.  He  had 
Ibiiicw-bat  lels  fire  in  his  conipolitions  than  Rubens, 
but  his  dcflgn  is  frequently  more  correft.  His  com- 
polition  generally  conlilled  of  a  linall  number  of  fi- 
gures ;  and  with  dilcreet  judgment,  he  avoided  the  en- 
cumbering his  dellgn  wiih  fnjx rfh.ous  pr.iticulars,  or 
loading  his  fiibjcct  with  any  ihitig  that  feenicd  not  to 
contribute  to  its  elegance  or  probitiility.  Kc  grouped 
his  figures  with  lingular  fkiil,  and  his  expriflions  have 
all  liic  inuh  of  natin-e.  There  is  areinarkablcAfarieiy 
in  his  draperies,  and  an  cejual  degree  oi  finiplicity  in 
ilieir  folds  ;  and  as  to  his  colouring,  it  is  admirable. 
Cf  all  his  coicniporary  painters,  he  was  sccoanted  to 
approach  neareft  to  Vandyck,  not  only  in  hiftory  but 
in  portrait.  He  p;iiicipaliy  painted  religious  fubjcifls, 
and  was  continually  at  work,  and  alih.ough  he  lived  to 
a  great  age,  yet  liis  temperance  and  conllant  regula- 
niy  prcfcrvtd  to  him  the  full  ufe  of  all  his  lacidties  ; 
and  to  the  laft  month  of  his  life  his  pencil  retained  the 
fame  force  and  freedom  which  it  poflefl'cd  in  his  molt 
vigeirous  time.  The  ftd)je<5l  of  that  pifttire  which  was 
fo  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  Rulicns  is  iheCen- 
turian  alighting  from  his  horfe  to  proftrate  himfl-lf  at 
the  feet  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  a  capital  defign  of 
Crayer;  and  although  it  conliils  of  a  great  number 
of  figures,  the  harmony  and  union  are  v.ell  prcferved, 

CRAYON,,  a  general  name  for  all  coloured  flontf, 
earths,  or  other  minerals  and  fubftances,  ufed  in  de- 
figiiing  or  painting  in  pai'.el  ;  whether  tbcy  have  been 
beaten  and  reduced  to  a  pafle,  or  are  ufed  in  their  pri-, 
mitive  confiflencc,  after  fawing  or  cutiing  them  into 
long  narrow  fiips.  In  this  lafl  manner  arc  red  crayons 
made  of  blood-tlone  or  rcii  clialk  ;  black  ones,  of 
charcoal  and  black  lead.  Crayons  of  all  other  colours 
are  conipolitions  of  earths  reduced  10  pafie. 

Cra}  ox  fai>:ti/,g.  Whether  the  painter  works  with 
oil-coleiufs,  water-colours,  or  crayons,  the  grand  objeft 
of  his  pnrfuit  is  Hill  the  fame  :  a  jiifl  imitation  of  na- 
ture. But  each  fpecies  has  its  peculiar  rules  and  me- 
thods. Painting  with  crayons  requires  in  many  re- 
fpeifts  a  treatment  different  from  painting  in  oil-co- 
lours ;  becaulc  all  colours  uifd  dry  are  in  their  na- 
ture of  a  much  w^armer  complexion  than  when  wee 
with  oils,  S:c.  P'or  this  rcafon,  in  order  10  produce 
a  rich  pidure,  a  much  greater  portion  of  w  hat  pain- 
ters term  cooling  tciiitsvaQd  be  applied  in  crayoii-paiwt- 
ing  than  would  be  judicious  to  ufe  in  oils.  Without 
any  danger  of  a  millake,  it  is  to  be  fuppoicd,  the  not 
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Crayon,    being  acquainted  with  this  obicrvation  is  one   great 

"— ~ '  caufe  why  lo  many  oil-paiiucrs  have  no  btticr  i'ac- 

cels  when  they  attempt  crayon-painting.  On  the 
contrary,  crayon-painters  being  lb  much  nled  to  thole 
teiiits  which  are  of  a  cold  nature  when  ufed  wet,  are 
apt  to  introduce  them  too  much  when  they  paint  Witli 
oils,  wliich  is  Icldom  productive  of  a  good  cticd. 

We  lliall  now  endeavour  to  give  the  {ludem  io;nedi- 
rcftions  towards  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  this  art. 

Ofthj  yi[>pt!cat!0!:  I'J  tkj  Crayom,  -with  funic  frevioiis 
Difpojiiioiis.  The  lludent  mull  j.rovide  liimlclf  with 
fome  llrong  blue  paper,  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the 
grain  is  not  too  c^'arfc  or  knotty,  though  it  is  alnioit 
inipo:libk  to  get  any  entirely  free  from  knots.  The 
knots  liioiild  be  levelled  with  a  penknife  or  razor,  o- 
thervvifc  they  will  be  exceedingly  truublcfonie.  Af- 
ter this  is  done,  the  paper  nuilt  be  palled  very  fmooth 
on  a  iiucn  clolli,  previoully  ilraincd  on  a  deal  frame, 
the  lize  according  to  the  artiit's  pleafure  :  on  this  the 
pif^ure  is  to  be  executed  ;  but  it  is  nioft  eligiWe  not  to  - 
parte  the  paper  on  till  the  whole  {ubjet:!  is  firft  dead-co- 
loured. The  method  of  doing  this  is  very  cafy,  by 
laying  the  paper  with  the  dead-colour  on  its  face,  upon 
a  fmooth  board  or  table,  when,  by  means  of  a  brulh, 
the  backfidc  of  the  paper  mult  be  covered  with  palle  ; 
the  frame,  with  the  itrained  cloth,  nuilt  then  be  laid  on 
the  pailed  fide  of  the  paper  ;  after  which  turn  the  paint- 
ed fide  uppennolf,  and  lay  a  piece  of  clean  paper  up- 
on it,  to  prevent  fmearingit:  this  being  done,  it 
may  be  Itroakcd  gently  over  with  the  hand  ;  by  which 
means  all  the  air  between  the  cloih  and  the  paper  will 
be  forced  out. 

When  the  pafte  is  perfecUy  dry,  the  lludent  may 
proceed  with  the  painting.  The  advantages  aiiling 
from  palling  the  paper  on  the  frame  according  to  this 
method,  alter  the  picture  is  begun,  are  very  great,  as 
the  crayons  will  adhere  much  better  than  any  other 
way  ;  which  will  enable  tlie  lludent  to  finilhthe  pidure 
with  a  firmer  body  of  colour  and  greater  lullre. 

When  the  painters  want  to  make  a  very  correft  copy 
of  a  picture,  they  generally  make  ufe  of  tiffany  or 
black  gauze,  llrained  tight  on  a  frame,  which  they  lay 
flat  on  the  fubjeA  to  be  imitated,  and  with  a  piece  of 
/ketching  chalk  trace  all  the  oinlines  on  the  tifiany. 
They  then  lay  the  canvas  to  be  painted  on  (lat  upon 
the  floor,  placiivg  the  tiffany  with  the  chalked  lilies  up- 
on it,  and  with  an  handkerchief  bralli  the  whole  over  : 
this  prefents  the  exact  outlines  of  the  piclure  on  iiie 
canvas.  The  crayon-painter  may  alio  make  ufe  of 
this  method  when  the  fubjedl  of  his  imitation  is  in 
oils;  but  in  copying  a  crayon-picture,  he  mull  have 
recourfe  to  the  following  method,  onaccountof  thcgl.ifs. 

The  picture  being  placed  upon  the  cafel,  let  llie  out- 
lines be  drawn  on  the  glafs  with  a  fmall  camel's  hair 
pencil  dipped  in  lake,  ground  ihiu  with  oils,  which 
muft  be  done  with  great  exaftncfs.  After  tliis  is  ac- 
conipliilied,  take  a  llieet  of  paper  of  the  fame  fize  and 
place  it  on  the  glafs,  ilroking  over  all  the  lines  with 
the  hand,  by  which  means  the  colour  will  adhere  to 
rhe  paper,  which  mull  be  pierced  with  pin-holes  pret- 
ty clofs  to  each  other.  The  paper  intended  to  be  u- 
fed  for  the  painting  mnfl  next  be  laid  upon  a  table, 
and  the  pierced  paper  placed  upon  it  ;  then  with  fome 
fine-pounded  charcoal,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  lawn,  rub 
over  the  piefced  lines,  which  will  give  an  exaft  out- 
line ;  but  great  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  brulli  this 


ott"  till  the  whole  is  drawn  over  with  fketcjjing  chalky    Cr^ycn. 

whi^h  is  a  compofuion  made  of  wliitiug  ami  tobacco-  ' ■^~~' 

pipe  clay, rolled  like  the  crayons,aud  poiiucd  at  each  end. 

When  a  Uudeut  paints  iinmediatiiy  from  the  life,  it 
will  be  moll  prudent  to  niitke  a  cortict  drawing  of  the 
ou. lines  on  anoilier  paper,  the  lize  of  the  p.'eturc  be  is 
going  to  paint,  which  he  may  trace  by  the  preceding 
method,  btcaufc  erroneous  lirokes  of  ijie  ftcctcliii:g 
chalk  (which  are  not  to  be  avoided  without  great  cx- 
pcrtiiefs)  will  pre\  ent  the  crayons  from  adhering  to  the 
paper,  owing  to  a  certain  greafy  quality  in  ilie  coirpo- 
lition. 

Tlie  lludent  will  find  the  fining  poflurc,  with  the 
box  of  crayons  in  his  lap,  the  molt  convenient  mttliod 
for  him  to  paint.  The  paitof  i!ic  piclure  he  is  im- 
mediately painting  fl^cuid  be  rather  below  his  face; 
lor,  if  it  is  placed  too  high,  the  arm  will  be  fitigred. 
Let  the  winiiowsof  ihe  room  where  he  p:ii;us  be  dark- 
ened, at  Itull  to  the  lieight  of  fix  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  the  fubjedl  to  be  painted  ihould  be  iitua- 
ted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  light  may  fall  Viith 
every  advantage  on  ihe  face,  avoiding  too  muehihidow, 
w  hich  fclJom  has  a  good  eltirct  in  portrait-painting, 
efpecially  if  the  face  he  paints  from  has  any  otgree  of 
delicacy. 

Btiore  he  begins  to  paint,  let  him  be  attentive  to 
hisE  fuljecl,  and  appropriate  the  aclion  or  attitude  pro- 
per to  the  age  of  ilie  fubje^^t  :  it  a  child,  let  it  be 
childifli  ;  ifayoui:g  lady,  cxprcfs  more  vivacity  than 
in  the  majcllic  beauty  of  a  midlcaged  woman,  who 
alio  (liould  noi  be  cxpielied  with  the  fame  gravity  as  a 
ptribn  far  advanced  in  years.  Let  the  embcllilli- 
mcitts  of  the  picture,  and  introdu<3Hon  of  birds,  ani- 
mals, &c.  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
coniillency. 

The  features  of  the  face  being  correftly  drawn  with 
chalks,  let  the  ftudent  take  a  crayon  of  pure  carnduc, 
and  carefully  draw  the  noftril  and  edge  of  the  nofe 
next  the  fiiadow  ;  then,  with  the  faiincft  carmine  teint, 
lay  in  the  higheft  light  upon  the  nofe  and  forehead, 
w  hich  mull  be  executed  broad.  He  is  then  to  proceed 
gradually  with  the  fecoud  teint,  and  the  fuccecding 
ones,  till  he  arrives  at  the  Ihadowj,  which  mull  be  co- 
vered brilliant,  enriched  with  much  lake,  carmine,  and 
deep  green.  This  method  will  at  firfl  ofienlivcly  lliikc 
the  eye,  from  its  crude  appearance  ;  but  in  the  fiiiilh- 
ing,  it  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  produce  a  plea- 
ling  effeft,  colours  being  much  more  calily  fuilied  when 
too  bright,  tliaii  when  the  firll  colouring  is  dull,  to 
raife  the  pi.5ture  into  a  brilliant  ftate.  The  fevcral 
pearly  leints  difcernibie  in  fine  complexions  muft  be 
imitated  with  blue  vcrditer  and  white,  which  anfwcrs 
to  the  ultramarine  teints  ufed  in  oils.  Eutif  the  parts 
of  tiieface  where  thcfc  teiuts  appear  are  in  Ihndow,  tlic 
crayons  compofed  of  black  and  white  mull  be  fubllitu- 
tcd  in  their  place. 

1  hough  all  the  face  when  liril  coloured  fliould  be 
laid  in  as  brilliant  as  pofl'ble,  yet  each  part  Jliould  be 
kept  in  its  proper  tone  ;  by  which  means  the  rotundi- 
ty of  the  face  will  be  prcfcrvtd. 

Let  the  Undent  be  careful  when  he  begins  the  eyes 
to  draw  them  with  a  crayon  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint,  of  whatever  colour  tlie  irifes  are;  he  mull 
lay  ihem  in  brilliant,  and  at  firfl  not  loaded  with  co- 
lour, but  executed  lightly  :  no  no; ice  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  pupil  yet.     The  fludent  juull  let  the  light   of  the 
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Crayon,    eye  incline  very  much  to  the  blue  cafb,  caiuionlly  a- 

i •  voiJiiig  a  flaring  white  appearance,   (whicli,  when 

once  introduced,  is  fcldom  overcome),  prefcrving  a 
broad  (liadow  thrown  on  its  upper  part,  by  the  eye- 
lalh.  A  black  and  heavy  teint  is  alio  to  be  avoided  in 
the  eye-brows;  it  is  thcrelbre  belt  to  execute  them 
like  a  broad  glowing  (liadow  at  iirft,  on  which,  in  the 
linidiing,  the  hairs  of  the  brow  are  to  be  painted  ;  by 
which  method  of  proceeding,  the  former  teints  will 
fnow  themfelves  through,  and  produce  the  rnoft  plea- 
fng  effeit. 

The  ftudent  flionld  begin  the  lips  with  pure  carmine 
and  lake,  and  in  the  fliadow  ufe  fome  carmine  and 
black ;  the  ftrong  vermilion  teints  iliould  be  laid  on 
afterwards,  lie  mud  beware  of  executing  them  with 
llitr,  harlh  lines,  gently  intermixing  each  with  the 
neighbouring  colours,  making  the  ihadow  beneath 
broad,  and  enriched  with  brilliant  crayons.  He  muft 
form  the  corner  of  the  mouth  with  carmine,  brown 
ochre,  and  greens,  varioully  intermixed.  If  the  hair 
is  dark,  he  iliould  prefervc  much  of  the  lake  and  deep 
carnfme  teints  therein  ;  this  may  calily  be  overpowered 
by  the  warmer  hair  teints,  which,  as  oblervcd  in  pann- 
ing the  eye-brows,  will  produce  a  richer  elFefl;  when 
the  pidlure  is  fijiiflied  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  this  method 
is  unknown  or  neglefted,  a  poverty  of  colouring  will 
be  difcernible. 

After  the  Undent  has  covered  over,  or  as  artills 
term  it,  has  dead-coloured  the  head,  he  is  to  fweeteu 
the  whole  together,  by  rubbing  it  over  with  his  fin- 
ger, beginning  at  the  llrongefi  light  upon  the  fore- 
head, palling  his  finger  very  lightly,  and  uniting  it 
with  the  next  teint,  which  he  muft  continue  till  the 
whole  is  fweetened  together,  often  wiping  his  finger 
on  a  towel  to  prevent  the  colours  being  fullied.  He 
mull  be  cautious  not  to  fmooth  or  fweeten  his  pifture 
ton  often,  becaufe  it  will  give  rife  to  a  thin  anii  fcanty 
ctFecl,  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  drawing 
than  a  folid  painting  ;  as  nothing  but  a  body  of  rich 
colours  can  conflitute  a  rich  efFeft.  To  avoid  this  (as 
the  ftudent  finds  it  neceHary  to  fweeten  with  the  fin- 
ger), he  muft  commonly  replenilh  the  pidure  with 
more  crayon. 

When  the  head  is  brought  to  fome  degree  of  for- 
wardnefs,  let  the  back-ground  be  laid  in,  which  muft 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner,  covering  it  as  thin  as 
,  podible,  and  rubbing  it  into  the  paper  with  a   leather 

ftump.  Near  the  face  the  paper  Ihould  be  almoll  free 
from  colour,  for  this  will  do  great  fervice  to  the  head, 
and  by  its  thinnefs  give  both  a  foft  and  folid  appear- 
ance. In  the  back  ground  alfo,  no  crayon  that  has 
v,'hiting  in  its  compofition  Ihould  be  ufed,  but  chiefly 
fach  as  are  the  moft  brilliant  and  the  leaft  adulterated. 
The  ground  being  painted  thin  next  the  hair,  will  give 
the  ftudent  an  opportunity  of  painting  the  edges  of  the 
hair  over  in  a  light  and  free  manner  when  he  gives  the 
RuiOiing  touches. 

The  ftudent  liaving  proceeded  thus  far,  the  face, 
hair,  and  back-ground  being  entirely  covered,  he  muft 
carefully  view  the  whole  at  fome  diftance,  remarking 
in  what  refpeft  it  is  out  of  ke-  ping,  that  is,  what  parts 
are  too  light  and  what  too  dark,  being  particularly 
attentive  to  the  white  or  chalky  appearances,  which 
muft  be  fubdued  with  lake  and  carmine.  The  above 
method  beingproperly  put  into  execution,  will  produce 


the  appearance  of  a  painting,  principally  eoBipoftd  of    Crayon, 

three  colours,  viz.  carmine,  black,  and  white,  which  ' " — * 

is  the  bcft  preparation  a  painter  can  make  for  the  pro- 
ducingafine  crayon  pifluie. 

The  next  ftcp  is,  to  complete  the  back-ground 
and  the  hair,  as  the  duft,  in  painting  thtfc,  will  fall 
on  the  face,  and  would  much  injure  it  if  that  was 
completed  firft.  From  thence  proceed  to  the  lore- 
head,  finiHiing  downward  till  the  whole  piehire  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  painting  over  the  forehead  the  laft  time,  bcgii^ 
the  higheft  light  with  the  moft  fiint  vermilion  teint, 
in  the  fame  place  v/here  the  faint  carmine  was  firit 
laid,  keeping  it  broad  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the 
next  Ihade  fucceeding  the  lightell,  the  ftudent  nuift 
work  in  fome  light  blue  teints,  compofed  cf  verditer 
and  white,  intermixing  with  them  fome  oi'  the  deeper 
vermilion  teints,  Isvcetening  tliem  together  with  great 
caution,  infcnfibly  melting  them  into  one  ar.other,  in- 
creafmg  the  proportion  of  each  colour  as  his  judgment 
ihall  direi5t.  Some  brilliant  yellows  rnay  be  ufed, 
but  Iparingly  ;  and  towards  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
Urong  verditer  teints,  intermixed  with  greens,  will  be 
of  fuigular  fervice.  Cooling  crayons,  cotiipofed  of 
black  and  white,  lliould  fucceed  thefe  and  melt  into  the 
hair.  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  fweet  pearly  teints  are  to 
be  preferved,  compofed  of  verditer  and  white,  and 
under  the  nofe,  and  on  the  temples,  the  fame  may 
be  ufed  ;  beneath  the  lips,  teints  of  this  kind  alfo  are 
proper,  mixing  them  with  the  light  greens  and  fome 
vermilion. 

In  finifliing  the  cheeks,  let  the  pure  lake  clear  thera 
from  any  duft  contradled  fom  the  oiher  crayons  ;  then 
with  the  lake  m.ty  be  intermixed  the  bright  vermilion  ; 
and  laft  of  all  (if  the  fubjecT;  Ihould  require  it),  a  few 
touches  of  the  orange-coloured  crayon,  but  with  ex- 
treme caution  ;  after,  fweeten  that  part  with  the  fin- 
ger as  little  as  poflible,  for  fear  of  producing  a  heavy 
difagreeable  cffeft  on  the  cheeks  :  as  the  beauty  of  a 
crayon-pi(fture  confifts  in  one  colour  fliowing  itfelf 
through,  or  rather  between,  another:  this  the  ftudent 
cannot  too  often  remark,  it  being  the  only  method  of 
imitating  beautiful  complexions. 

The  eye  is  the  moft  difficult  feature  to  execute  in 
crayons,  as  every  part  muft  be  exprellcd  with  the  ut- 
moft  nicety,  to  appear  finiflied  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  painter  muflpreferve  its  breadth  and  folidity  while 
he  is  particularizing  the  parts.  To  acconipliili  this, 
it  will  be  a  good  general  rule  for  the  ftudent  to  ufe  his 
crayon  in  fweetening  as  much,  and  his  finger  as  little, 
as  poflible.  When  he  wants  a  point  to  touch  a  fmall 
part  with,  he  may  break  off  a  little  of  his  crayon  a- 
gainft  the  box,  which  will  produce  a  cornerfit  to  work 
with  in  the  minuteft  parts.  If  the  eye-lalhes  are  dark, 
he  muft  ufe  fome  of  the  carmine  and  brown  ochre,  and 
the  crayon  of  carmine  and  black  ;  and  with  thefe  he 
may  alfo  touch  the  iris  of  the  eye  (if  brown  or  hazel), 
making  a  broad  fliadow,  caufed  by  the  eye-lafli.  Red 
teints  of  vermilion,  carmine,  and  lake,  will  execute 
the  corners  of  the  eye  properly  ;  but  if  the  eye-lids  are 
too  red,  they  will  have  a  difagreeable  fore  appearance. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  muft  be  made  of  pure  lamp- 
black :  between  this  and  the  lower  part  of  the  iris, 
the  light  will  catch  very  ftrong,  but  it  muft  not  be 
made  too  fudden,  but  be  gently  difTnfcd  round  the  pu- 
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Crayon,    pil  till  it  is  lofl  ill  lluJe.     When  tht  cyc-b.ills  arc  fiif- 

•^~~'  ficieiitly  prepared,   the  lliininglpeck  mult  be  made  with 

a  pure  white  crayon,  which  ihoulJ  be  lirll  broken  to 
a  point,  and  then  laid  on  firm  ;  but  as  it  is  pollible 
they  may  be  defedive  in  neatnefs,  they  flioiild  be  cor- 
rected with  a  pin,  taking  olf  the  redundant  parts,  by 
which  means  they  may  be  formed  as  neat  as  can  be  re- 
quired. 

The  difHculty,  with  rcfped  to  the  nofc,  is  to  prc- 
ferve  the  lines  properly  dctcniiined,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fo  artfully  blended  into  the  cheek,  as  to  exprefs 
its  projeftion,  and  yet  no  real  line  to  be  perceptible 
upon  a  clofe  examination;  in  fome  circumftanccs  it 
fliould  be  quite  blended  with  the  cheek,  which  appears 
behind  it,  and  determined  entirely  with  a  flight  touch 
of  red  chalk.  The  lliadow  caufed  by  the  nofe  is  gene- 
i-ally  the  darkeft  in  the  whole  face,  partaking  of  no 
refledion  from  its  furrounding  parts.  Carmine  and 
brown  ochre,  carmine  and  black,  and  fuch  brilliant  cray- 
ons, will  compofe  it  belt. 

Theftudent  having  before  prepared  the  lips  with  the 
ftrongcfl;  lake  and  carmine,  &c.  muft  with  thefe  co- 
lours make  them  completely  correft  ;  and  when  finilh- 
ing,  introduce  the  ftrong  vermilions,  but  with  great 
caution,  as  they  are  extremely  predominant.  This,  if 
properly  touched,  will  give  the  lips  an  appearance 
equal,  if  not  fupcrior,  to  thofe  executed  in  oils,  not- 
withftanding  the  feemingfupcriority  the  latter  has,  by 
means  of  glazing  (a),  of  which  the  former  is  entirely 
dellitute. 

When  the  fludent  paints  the  neck,  he  flionld  avoid 
exprelFing  the  mufcles  too  ftrong  in  the  llcm,  nor 
fhould  the  bones  appear  too  evident  on  the  cheft,  as 
both  have  an  unpleafmg  eff'ert,  denoting  a  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  body  ;  a  circumllance  feldom  necellary  to 
exprefs  in  portrait-painting.  The  molt  ueceflary  part 
to  be  exprelfcd,  and  which  Ihould  ever  be  obferved, 
(even  in  the  moll  delicate  fubjeels),  is  a  itrong  mark- 
ing juft  above  the  place  where  the  collar  bones  unite  ; 
and  if  the  head  is  much  thrown  over  the  fliouldcrs, 
fome  notice  Ihould  be  taken  of  the  large  mulcle  that 
rifes  from  behind  the  ear,  and  is  inferted  into  the  pit 
between  the  collar  bones.  All  inferior  mufcles  fliould 
be,  in  general,  quite  avoided.  The  ftadent  will 
find  this  caution  necelliry,  as  nioft  fubjcfts,  cfpecially 
thin  perfons,  have  the  mufcles  of  the  neck  much  more 
evident  than  would  be  judicious  to  iinitate.  As  few 
necks  are  too  long,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give  fume 
addition  to  the  ftem,  a  fa-ult  on  the  other  fide  being 
quite  unpardonable,  nothing  being  more  ungraceful 
than  a  fliortneck.  In  colouring  the  neck,  let  the  ftu- 
deut  preferve  the  ftem  of  a  pearly  hue,  and  the  light 
not  fo  ftrong  as  on  the  cheft.  If  any  part  of  the  brcall 
appears,  its  tranfparency  mull  alfo  be  exprelfed  by 
pearly  teints  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  cheft  ihiuld 
,  l)€  coloured  with  beautiful  vermilions  delicately  blend- 
ed with  the  other. 

Of  the  Drapery.  Dark  blue,  purple,  black,  pink, 
and  all  kinds  of  red  draperies  alfo,  Ihould  be  firft  tin- 
ged with  carmine,  which  will  render  the  colours  much 
more  brilliant  than  any  other  method  ;  over  this  fliould 
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be  laid  on  the  paper  the  middle  icint  (a  medium  be- 
tween the  light  and  dark  teints,  of  wlii^.h  tiic  draperv 
is  to  be  painted),  except  (he  dark  maUes  of  li;adow, 
which  Ihould  be  laid  on  at  firlt  as  deep  as  poilibie  ; 
ihcfc,  fweetened  with  the  finger,  being  deftitute  of  the 
fmaller  folds,  will  exhibit  a  malLcrly  breadth,  which 
the  lefl'cr  folds,  wlicn  added,  ought  by  no  means  to 
dellroy.  With  the  light  and  daik  teints,  the  Imalk-r 
parts  are  next  to  be  made  with  freedom,  execiuiu'T  as 
much  with  the  crayon,  and  as  little  with  the  finj.fcr  as 
poflible  ;  in  each  fold  touching  the  lafi  Itrokc  with  the 
crayon,  which  ftrokc  the  finger  muft  never  touch.  In 
the  cafe  of  refietlions,  the  fimple  touch  of  the  crayon 
will  be  too  harih,  therefore  fingering  will  be  necellary 
afterwards,  as  refiefted  lights  are  always  more  gentle 
than  thofe  which  arc  dircA.  With  refpect  to  rcflec- 
tions  in  general,  they  muft  always  partake  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  objeit  reflefting,  but  in  the  cafe  of  fingle 
figures,  it  may  be  ufcful  to  make  fome  particular  ob- 
fervations. 

In  a  blue  drapery,  let  the  reflections  be  of  a  grceniflt 
caft  ;  in  green  draperies,  make  them  of  a  yellow  tcint ; 
in  yellow,  of  an  orange  ;  in  orange,  reflect  a  reddifli 
caft  ;  in  all  reds,  fomething  of  their  own  nature,  but 
inclined  to  the  yellow  :  black  fliould  have  a  reddilh  re- 
flection ;  the  reflection  of  a  reddifli  teint  will  alfo  pre- 
fent  purples  to  the  beft  advantage. 

Of  whatever  colour  the  drapery  is,  the  refledion 
on  the  face  muft  partake  thereof,  otherwife  the  pic- 
ture, like  paintings  on  glafs,  will  have  but  a  gaudy 
effect. 

Linen,  lace,  fur,  &c.  fliould  be  touched  fpiritedly 
with  the  crayon,  fingering  very  little,  except  the  latter  ; 
and  the  laft  touches,  even  of  this,  like  all  other  pans, 
fliould  be  executed  by  the  crayon,  w'ithout  fweciening 
with  the  finger. 

The  methods  above  recommended  have  been  prac- 
tlfcd  by  the  muft  celebrated  crayon-painters,  whofe 
w-orks  have  been  held  in  public  eftiniation  ;  but  the 
knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  execute,  each  fcparate  part 
with  brilliancy  and  truth,  will  be  found  very  infufii- 
cient  to  conftitute  a  complete  painter,  without  his 
judgment  enables  him  to  unite  them  with  each  o- ■ 
iher,  by  corrccTinefs  of  drawing,  propriciv  of  light 
and  fliaduw,  and  harmony  of  colouring.  In  order  to 
accomplifli  this,  the  ftudent  fliould  carefully  avoid 
finifliiiig  one  part  in  particular,  till  he  has  proper- 
ly confldered  the  couneetion  it  is  to  have  with  the  reft. 
The  neglect  of  this  is  the  princi]\al  reafon  why  the  per- 
formances of  indifi'ercut  painters  are  fo  deftitute  of 
what  is  termed  breadth,  fb  confpicuoufly  beautiful  in 
the  works  of  great  mailers.  It  muft  be  granted  that 
this  obfcrvation  relates  more  particularly  to  large  coni- 
pofliions,  where  a  diverfity  of  figures  requires  fuch  a 
judicious  difpolltion,  that  each  may  afllft  in  the  com- 
bination of  a  kind  of  univcrfal  harmony  ;  yet,  even 
in  portrait-painting,  the  ftudent  fliould  be  particularly 
attentive  to  obfcrve  this  idea  of  breadth,  if  he  is  defir- 
ous  of  acquiring  that  importance  and  dignity  which 
conftitutes  excellence  in  paiuiing. 

Oj  tki!  Mat.-riiiis.  The  perfection  of  tlie  crayons  con- 

fifts. 


Crayon. 


(a)  The  method  with  which  painters  in  oils  exprefs  tranfparency  in  the  lips  is,  by  paiiuing  them  firft  wiiii 
light  vermilion  ttintS;  and;  when  dry,  touching  thcra  over  v.'ith  pure  lake. 
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Crayon,    filts,  ill  a  grcatmcifiire,  in  theiflofmcfs;  foritisim- 

■^ '  p;>lliblc  to  execute  a  brilliaiu  piifturc  with  them  if  they 

arc  othciwifc  ;  on  vvhich  account  great  care  IhoiiKi  be 
obfcrveil  in  the  preparing  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
hard.  In  ail  compolitions,  tlake-white  and  white- 
lead  ihovilJ  be  wholly  rcjfdcd,  bccaule  the  ilightefl 
touch  witii  either  of  thcfe  will  unavoidably  turn  black. 

The  nfual  objection  to  crayon-paintings  is,  that  they 
arc  fiibjccl:  to  change  ;  but  whenever  this  happens,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  an  injiuiicious  uie  of  the  abovemeu- 
tioned  whites,  which  will  ftand  only  in  oils.  To  ob- 
viate the  bad  effecls  arifnig  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  cray- 
ons, k't  the  Undent  make  ule  of  common  whiting  pre- 
p.ired  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  a  large  vcird  of  water,  put  the  v^fhiting  into 
it,  and  mix  them  well  tn;Tether ;  let  this  Hand  about 
half  a  minute,  then  pour  off  the  top  in^o  another  vtf- 
fel,  and  throw  the  gritty  fediment  away  ;  let  what  is 
prepared  reil  about  a  uiinute,  and  then  pour  it  ofF  as 
before,  which  will  purify  the  whiting  and  render  it 
free  from  all  dirt  and  grittinefs.  When  this  is  done, 
let  the  v>?hiting  fettle,  and  then  pour  the  water  from 
it ;  after  which,  lay  it  on  the  chalk  to  dry,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe,  cither  for  white  crayons,  or  the  purpofc  of 
preparing  teints  with  other  colours,  for  with  this  all 
oiher  teints  may  be  fafcly  prepared.  If  the  Undent 
choofes  to  make  crayons  of  the  whiting  immediately  af- 
ter it  is  wallied,  it  is  not  neccflary  to  dry  it  on  the 
chalk,  for  it  may  be  mixed  inftantly  with  any  other 
colour,  which  will  fave  confiderable  trouble.  All  co- 
lours of  a  heavy  or  gritty  nature,  efpecially  blue 
verdltcr,  mud  be  pi:riiied  by  wafhing  after  this  me- 
thod. 

The  fi:udent  mufl  be  provided  with  a  large,  flexible 
pallet-knife,  a  large  (lone  and  mulk-r  to  levigate  the 
colours,  two  or  three  large  pieces  of  chalk  to  abforb 
the  moiftiire  from  the  colours  after  they  are  levigated, 
a  piece  of  flat  glafs  to  preveut  the  moillure  from  be- 
ing abforbcd  too  much,  til!  the  colours  are  rolled  into 
form,,  aud  vellels  for  water,  fpirits,  &c.  as  nectirity 
and  convenience  fliall  direc't. 

I.  Reds.  It  is  rather  difficiilt  to  procure  either 
good  carmine  or  good  lake.  Good  carmine  is  inclin- 
ed to  the  vermilion  teint,  and  good  lake  to  the  carmine 
tcint.  The  carmine  crayons  arc  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

I.  Carmine.  As  tlieir  texture  is  inclinable  to  hard- 
nefs,  inftead  of  grinding  and  rolling  them,  take  a 
fiiScient  quantity  of  carmine,  lay  it  upon  the  grind- 
ing-flone,  mix  it  with  a  levigating  knife  with  fpirits 
of  wine  till  it  becomes  fmooth  and  even.  The  chalk- 
flone  being  ready,  lay  the  colour  upon  it  to  abforb  the 
fpirit ;  but  be  careful  that  it  is  laid  on  in  a  proper  Ihape 
for  painting.  If  it  is  levigated  too  thin,  the  crayons 
will -be  too  ilat ;  and  if  too  tliick,  it  will  occafion  a 
Wille  of  colour,  by  their  adhering  to  the  pallet-knife  ; 
bat  practice  will  render  the  proper  degree  of  confiften- 
cy  familiar.  The  fimple  colour  being  prepared,  the 
next  ftep  is  to  compofe  the  different  teints  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting  ;  the  proportion  to  be  obCerved  confifling 
of  20  gradatiyns  to  one,  which  may  he  clearly  undcr- 
iljoj  by  tlie  following  djreclions.  Take  fome  of  the 
fimpie  colour,  and  levigate  it  with  fpirits  of  wine,  ad- 
ding about  one  pirtof  wadied  whitinp-to  three  parts  of 
carmine,  of  which,  when  properly  incorporated,  make 
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two  parcels.     The  next  gradation  fnouid  be  compofcd    Craymi. 

of  equal  quaniiiiesof  carmine  and  whiting,  of  which  " 

four  crayons  may  be  made.  The  iliird  compotition 
flionld  have  one  fourth  carmine  and  three  fourths 
whiting;  of  this  make  fix  crayons,  which  will  be  a 
good  proportion  with  the  refl.  The  tall  teint  ihould 
be  made  of  whiting,  very  faintly  tinged  with  carmine, 
of  whicli  mrdce  about  eight  crayons,  v\  hich  will  com- 
plete ilie  abovemcntioncd  proportion,  .■^s  thefe  com- 
pound teints  are  levigated,  they  arc  to  be  laid  imme- 
diately upon  the  chalk,  that  the  moillure  may  be  ab- 
forbed  to  the  proper  degree  of  dryuei's  for  forming 
into  crayons,  which  may  be  known  by  its  lofing  the, 
greater  part  of  its  adhcfive  quality  when  taken  into 
the  hand:  if  the  confillcncy  is  found  to  be  right,  it 
maybe  then  laid  upon  the  glal's,  which  having  no 
pores  will  preveiit  the  moifturc  from  becoming  too 
dry  before  it  is  convenient  to  form  it  into  crayons, 
otherwife  the  crayons  would  be  full  of  cracks  ano  very 
brittle,  which  will  be  a  great  inconvenience  when  ihey 
are  ufed  in  painting. 

2.  Lake.  This  is  a  colour  very  rpt  to  be  hard;  to 
prevent  which  the  llndent  mull  obferve  the  following 
particulars.  Take  about  half  the  quantity  of  lake  in- 
tended for  the  crayons  and  grind  it  very  tine  with  i'pi- 
ritsofwine;  let  it  dry,  and  then  pulverize  it,  whiclt 
is  eafdy  done  if  the  lake  is  good  ;  then  take  the  other 
half,  and  grind  it  Vv'ith  fpirits,  after  which  mix  it  with 
the  pulver)Z'',d  lake,  and  lay  it  out  directly  in  crayons 
on  thechalk.  This  colour  will  nor  bear  rolling.  The 
fimple  colour  being  thus  prepared,  proceed  with  the 
compound  crayons  as  directed  before,  and  in  the 
fame  degrees  of  gradaiion  as  the  carmine  teints. 

q.  Vermilion.  The  bcfl  is  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint.  Notliingis  required  to  prepare  this  colour  more 
than  to  mix  it  on  the  Hone  with  foft  water  or  fpirits, 
after  which  it  may  be  rolled  into  crayons.  The  diffe- 
rent teints  arc  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  fimple  co- 
lour with  whiiing,  according  to  the  proportions  already 
given. 

II.  Blues,  i.  Prudian  blue  is  a  colour  very  apt 
to  bind,  and  is  rendered  foft  with  more  difHculty  than 
carmine  and  lake.  The  fame  metliod  of  preparation  is 
to  be  followed  with  this  as  direfled  with  refjiccT;  to 
lake,  only  it  is  necelFary  to  grind  a  larger  qwaniity  of 
the  pure  colour,  as  it  is  chiefly  nfed  fur  painting  dra- 
peries. The  different  teiuis  may  be  made  according 
to  neceflity,  or  the  fancy  of  the  painter.  2.  Blue-ver- 
diter  is  a  colour  naturally  gritty,  and  therefore  it  is 
neceflfary  to  walh  it  well.  Its  particles  are  fo  coarfe 
as  to  require  fome  binding  matter  to  unite  them,  other- 
wife  the  crayons  will  never  atlhere  together.  To  ac- 
coniplilh  thi--',  take  a  quantiiy  fufHcient  to  form  two 
or  three  crayons,  to  which  add  a  piece  of  Hacked  pla- 
fler  of  Paris  about  the  fize  of  a  pea ;  mix  thefe  well  to- 
gether, and  form  the  crayons  upon  the  chalk.  This 
blue  is  extremely  brilliant,  and  will  be  of  great  nfe  in 
heightening  dreperies,  ire.  The  teints  mnfl  be  form- 
ed with  whiting  as  diredcd  in  theform.erinftances,  and 
are  highly  ferviceable  for  painting  flcih,  to  produce 
thofe  pearly  teints  fo  bcauiifiJ  in  crayon-piclures.  It 
is  not  necelFary  to  mix  the  compounds  with  fpirits,  as 
clear  water  will  be  fufficient. 

III.  Greens.  Briliiant-greens  are  produced  with 
great  difhculty.     In  Switzerland,  they  have  a  method 
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of  making  ilieni  fir  luperior  to  ours.  Wc  ufnally 
'  take  yellow  ochrt,  anJ  after  grinding  it  with  fpirits, 
mix  It  with  the  powder  of  Fruiiiaii  i)lue,  then  tem- 
per it  with  a  knife,  a.id  lay  the  crayons  on  the 
chilk,  wiihoit  rolling  them.  Inllcad  of  this,  fonie 
ufe  kind's  yellow  mixed  with  Pnillian  bhie,  and  oihers 
brown  ochre  and  Prnilian  bliie.  Tiic  crayons  made  of 
the  two  laft  may  be  rolled.  Various  teinis  may  be 
produced  b\'  thcf;  colours,  according  to  f.uicy  or  necef- 
fity  ;  (bme  to  pjrtake  more  of  the  blue,  and  others  of 
the  yellow. 

IV.  Yellows,  i.  King's-yellow  is  the  mofi:  ufe- 
ful  and  the  raort  brilliant,  levigated  witli  fpirits  of  wine, 
and  compofs  the  different  teints  as  before  directed. 
Yellow  ochre  and  Naples  yellow  ground  with  fpirits 
will  makeufeful  crayons.  2.  Orange  ii  produced  with 
king's-yellow  and  vermilion  ground  together  with  fpi- 
rits, aad  the  teints  formed  as  in  other  cafes,  but  no 
great  quantity  of  them  is  required. 

V.  Browns,  i.  Culleu's-earth  is  a  line  dark 
brown.  After  fix  or  eight  of  the  limplc  crayons  are 
prepared,  feveral  rich  compound  teints  may  be  pro- 
duced from  it,  by  a  mixture  with  carmine,  in  various 
degrees.  Black,  carmine,  and  this  colour,  mixed  to- 
gether, make  ufeful  teints  for  painting  hair;  feveral 
gradations  may  he  produced  from  each  of  thefe  by  a 
mixture  with  whiting.  Roman  or  brown  ochre  is  an 
excellent  colour,  either  fimgle  or  compounded  with 
cirminc.  Whiting  tinged  in  feveral  degrees  with 
either  of  thefe,  will  prove  very  ferviceable  in  paint- 
ing. 2.  Umber  may  be  treated  in  juft  the  fame  man- 
ner, only  it  is  necelfary  to  levigate  it  with  fpirit  of 
wine. 

VI.  Purples.  Pruffian  blue  ground  with  fpirits 
and  mixed  with  pulverized  lake,  will  produce  a  good 
purple.  Carmine  thus  mixed  with  Prnilian  blue,  will 
produce  a  purple  fomethiug  different  from  the  former. 
Various  teints  may  be  made  from  either  of  thefe  com- 
pounds by  a  mixture  with  whiting. 

VII.  Black,  i.  Lamp-black  is  the  only  black 
that  can  be  ufed  with  fafety,  as  all  others  are  fubjeft 
to  mildew:  but  as  good  lamp-black  is  very  fcarce  the 
fludent  will,  perhaps,  find  it  mofl  expedient  to  make 
it  himfelf;  the  proccfs  of  which  is  as  follows:  Pro- 
vide a  tin  cone,  fix  it  over  a  lamp  at  inch  a  height 
that  the  flame  may  jufl  reach  the  cone  for  the 
foot  to  gather  within  it.  When  a  fuffi^ient  quantity 
is  collected,  take  it  out,  and  burn  all  the  greafe  from 
it  in  a  crucible.  It  mafi;  then  be  ground  with  fpirits, 
and  laid  on  the  chalk  to  abfirb  the  moilhire.  Various 
grey  teints  may  be  formed  from  this  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting,  as  mentioned  in  former  inilances. — 
2.  Vermilion  mixed  with  carmine:  this  is  a  compofi- 
tion  of  great  ufe,  and  teints  made  from  this  with  whit- 
ing will  be  found  to  be  vc.-y  ferviceable.  3.  Carmine 
and  black  is  another  good  co!?-.pouiul,  of  whicli  live  or 
llx  gradations  fliould  be  made,  foine  partaking  more  of 
tlie  black,  and  others  having  the  carmine  moil  predo- 
minant, befides  feveral  tcintsbyaniixture  with  whiting. 

4.  Vermilion  and  black  is  alfo  a  very  ufeful  compound, 
from  which   feveral   different  teints   P.iould  be    made. 

5.  Pruilian  blue  and  black  is  another  goooJ  compound, 
and  will  be  found  of  fingular  fervice  in  painting  dra- 
peries. 

!t  is  impodlble  to  lay  down  rules  for  the   forming 
Vol.  V. 


every  teint  neccffary  in  compofuig  a  fct  of  crayons.    Crayon 
there  being  many  accidental  compolitions,  entirely  de-         I 
pendent  on  fancy  and  opinion.     The  Itudcni  Ihould  .  t-'ream. 
make  it  a  rtile  v>  fave  the  leavings  of  his  colours:  for 
of  thefe  he  may  form  various  ttinis,  which  will  occa- 
fionally  be  ufeful. 

Of  roUiug  the  crayons,  and  dif^ofiig  them  for  pa'tr.t- 
i'l^.  The  different  compolitions  ot  colours  mufl.  be  cut 
into  a  proper  magnitude,  after  they  arc  picp.-.reJ,  in 
order  to  be  rolled  intopaftils,  for  tiic  convenience  of 
uling  them.  Each  crayon  fliould  be  formed  in  the  left 
hand  with  the  ball  of  the  right,  tirff  formed  cylindri- 
cally,  and  then  tapered  at  each  end.  If  the  compofi- 
tionis  ioodry,  dip  the  finger  in  \v-ater;  if  too  wet,  the 
couipofition  mult  be  laid  upon  the  chalk  again  to  ab- 
forb  more  of  the  moiffure.  The  crayons  fliould  be 
rolled  as  quick  as  poffible;  and  when  tiaiihed,  muff  be 
laid  upon  the  chalk  again,  to  abforb  all  reniaining  moi- 
flure.  After  the  gradation  of  teints  from  one  coioi:r 
are  formed,  the  (lone  iliould  be  well  fcraped  and  ckan- 
fcd  with  water  before  it  is  iifed  for  another  colour. 

V/hen  the  fct  of  crayons  is  co.mpkted  according  to 
the  rules  prefcribed,  they  ihould  be  arranged  in  clalfts 
for  .the  convenience  of  pjinting  with  them.  Stmie 
thin  drawers,  divided  into  a  number  of  partitions,  is 
the  moil  convenient  method  of  difpofuig  them  proper- 
ly. "The  crayons  ihould  be  depodted  according  10  the 
feveral  gradations  of  light.  The  bottom  of  the  parti- 
tions mu.1  be  covered  with  bran,  as  a  bed  for  the  co- 
lours; becaufe  it  not  only  prcfervcs  them  clean,  btit 
prevents  their  breaking. 

The  box  made  ufe  of  when  the  Undent  paints,  Ihould 
be  about  a  font  fquare,  \si\\\\  nine  partitions.  In  the 
upper  corner,  on  the  left  hand  (fuppofing  the  box  to 
be  in  the  lap  when  he  paints),  let  him  place  the  black 
and  grey  crayons,  thofe  being  the  moff  fcldom  ufed  ; 
in  the  fecond  partition,  the  blues;  in  the  third,  the 
greens  and  browns  ;  in  the  firft  partition  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  fecond  row,  the  carmines,  lakes,  vermi- 
lions, and  all  deep  reds  ;  the  yellows  and  orange  in 
the  middle,  and  the  pearly  teints  next ;  and  as  thefe 
laft  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  they  mult  be  kept 
very  clean,  that  the  gradnions  of  colour  may  be 
eafily  dillinguilhcd  :  in  the  lov.cfl  row,  let'  the  firft 
partition  contain  a  piece  of  fine  lining  rag  to  wipe 
the  crayons  with  while  they  are  iifing  ;  the  fecond, 
all  the  pure  lake  and  vermilion  teints ;  and  the  other 
partition  may  contain  thofe  teints  which,  from  their 
complex  nature,  cannot  be  claffed  with  any  of  the 
former. 

CRAZE-M I  LL,or  CRA7tsG-Mil!,  a  mill  in  allrcfpcds 
like  a  grift-mill  to  grind  corn,  and  is  fo  called  by  the 
tin-miners,  who  ufe  it  to  grind  their  tin,  which  isyet 
too  sreat,  after   trainbling. 

CREAM,  a  general  name  applicable  to  all  fubftan- 
ces  that  feparatc  from  a  liquor,  and  are  colleeled  upon 
its  furface  :  but  is  more  particularly  applied  lo  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Crf4M  of  L'wie,  is  that  part  of  the  lime  which  had 
been  dilfolved  in  the  water  in  its  caullic  ftate,  but  ha- 
ving again  attracted  fome  fixed  air  from  the  atmo- 
fphere,  becomes  incapable  of  folution,  and  therefore 
fepa^ates  (rom  the  water  in  the  mild  ftate  of  chalk  or 
limtftone. 

Crf.4M  oJ  Milk,  generally  called  fimple  crcav:,  is  the 
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nioll  oily  part  of  the  milk  ;  whichlieing  naturally  only 
mixeJ,  anJ  not  diHulvtJiii  therell:;  loon  Icparatts  from 
thenl,  as  being  fpccifically  lij^httr  :  after  which  it  col- 
lects on  the  furtace  ;  from  wiiicii  it  is  generally  Ikimmcd, 
to  complete  ike  dilengij2,cuient  of  the  oily  from  the 
cal'cjus  and  ferons  parts  that  is  to  make  butter*. 
Cream  of  milk  is  not  only  an  a;.;reeable  aliment  when 
recent,  but  is  alfo  ufcful  in  medicine  as  alenicnt,  when 
applied  to  tetters  and  erylipclas  attended  with  pain  and 
proceeding  from  an  acrid  hnmour. 

CjiEA.M  Of  Tartar.     See  Ch  emistry,  no  S86. 

CRKAT,  in  the  manege,  an  uihtr  to  a  riding  ma- 
iler;  or  a  gentleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent 
to  make  h'imfelf  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  riding 
the  great  horfc. 

CREATIOiN,  in  its  primary  import,  fecms  to  fig- 
iiify  the  liriuging  into  being  iba.eihing  which  did  not 
before  cxift.  i"hc  term  is  ilicrefore  molt  gcr.ei  ally  ap- 
plied to  theoriginal  production  of  the  materials  where- 
of the  vifible  w-orld  is  compofcd.  It  is  alfo,  however, 
ufcd  in  a  fecondary  or  fubordinaic  fcnit,  to  denote 
thofe  fubfequent  operations  of  tlie  Deity  npon  the 
matter  fo  produced,  by  which  the  whole  fyiteni  of  na- 
ture and  all  the  primitive  genej-a  of  things  received 
their  form,  qualities,  and  laws. 

There  is  no  fjbjccl  concerning  which  there  have 
been  more  difpntcs  than  this  of  creation,  s^t  is 
certain  chat  none  of  the  ancient  philnfophers  Iiad  the 
fmallefl  idea  of  its  being  poffiblc  to  produce  a  fub- 
Ilance  out  of  nothing,  or  that  even  the  power  of  the 
Deity  himtelf  could  work  without  any  materials  to 
work  upon.  Heiire  fome  of  them,  among  whom  was 
Arillotle,  affcrtcd  that  the  world  was  eternal  both  as 
to  its  matter  and  form.  Others,  though  they  believed 
that  the  gods  hadgivcn  the  world  its  form,  yetimagined 
the  materials  whereof  it  is  co;npofcd  to  have  been  eter- 
nal. Indeed  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  who  had  not 
had  the  benefit  of  revelation,  were  on  this  head  fo  eon- 
fufed  and  contradictory,  that  nothing  of  any  confc- 
quence  can  be  deduced  from  them.  The  freethinkers 
of  our  own  and  of  former  ages  have  denied  the  nolFibi- 
lity  of  creation,  as  being  a  contradiction  to  reafon  ;  and 
of  confeqaencc  have  taken '.heopportunity  from  thence 
to  difcredit  revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  de- 
fenders of  the  facred  writings  have  ailerted,  that  crea- 
tion out  of  nothing,  fo  far  from  being  a  contradic- 
tion to  reafon,  is  not  only  probable,  but  demonfti^a- 
bly  certain.  Nay,  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  from  the  very  infpedion  of  the  vifible  fyftem  of 
nature,  we  are  able  to  infer  that  it  was  once  in  a 
Hate  of  non-exiftence.  It  would  be  impnffible  for  us, 
however,  to  enter  into  the  multiplicity  of  arguments 
ufed  on  both  fides;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  fettle  it, 
as  the  fnbject  is  confellediy  above  human  comprchen- 
fion. 

As  to  the  works  of  creation  which  the  Deity  is 
known  to  us  to  have  performed  ;  all  other  beings,  be- 
fide  himfelf,  are  his  creatures.  Men  and  other  ani- 
mals that  inhabit  the  earth  and  the  feas,  all  the  im- 
raenfe  varieties  of  herbs  and  plants  of  which  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  conlifts;  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and 
the  expaiife  of  the  ocean  ;  thefe  we  know  to  have  been 
produced  liy  his  power.  Befides  the  terrcllrial  w^orld 
which  we  inhabit,  we  fee  many  other  material  bodies 
difpofed  around  it  in  the  wide  extent  of  fpace.  The 
moon,  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  counefted  with 
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our  earth,  and  even  dependent  upon  it;  the  fun,  and  Creation. 

the  other  planets  with  their  fatclliies,  which,  like  the  '— ~ ' 

earth,  circulate  round  the  fun,  and  appear  to  derive 
from  him  light  and  heat;  thofe  bodies  which  we  call 
fixed  liars,  and  confidcras  illuminating  and  cherifning 
with  heat  each  its  peculiar  fyftem  of  planets;  and 
the  comets  which  at  certain  periods  furprife  us  with 
their  appearance,  and  the  nature  of  whole  conncdion 
with  tlie  general  lyllem  of  nature,  01  with  any  parti- 
cular lyllem  of  planets,  we  cannot  pretend  tohave  fully 
idifcovcred; — thefe  are  fo  many  more 'of  the  Deity's 
works,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  we  can- 
not but  conceive  the  nioft  awfid  ideas  of  his  creative 
power. 

I'.-aiier,  huv.-ever,  whatever  the  varieties  of  form 
utider  which  it  is  made  to  appear,  the  relative  diipo- 
fition  of  its  parts,  or  the  motions  comirimicated  to 
it,  is  but  an  inferior  part  of  the  works  of  creation. 
"We  believe  ourfelvcs  to  be  auimatrd  w  iih  a  much  high- 
er pi  iiiciple  than  brute  matter  ;  in  view  ing  the  manners 
and  economy  of  thelowcr  animals,  we  can  fcarcc  avoid 
acknowledging  even  them  to  confifl  of  fomelhing  more 
than  various  modifications  of  matter  and  motion  :  The 
other  planetary  bodies  which  feem  to  be  in  circumfian- 
ccsneaily  analogous  to  ihcfe  of  our  earth,  are  furc- 
ly,  as  wellasit,  dellinedfor  the  habitationsof  rational, 
intelligent  beings.  The  exiflence  of  intelligences  of 
an  higher  order  than  man,  though  infinitely  below 
the  Ijcity,  appears  extremely  probable: — Of  thofe 
fpiritual  beings  called  Angels  we  have  exprefs  in- 
timation in  fcripturc ;  (fee  thearticle  Angels.)  Such 
are  our  notions  concerning  the  cxiftence  of  beings  ef- 
fentially  diftinfl  from  matter,  and  in  their  nature  far 
fuperior  to  it  :  thefe,  too,  n]ufl  be  the  creatures  of  the 
Deity,,  and  of  his  works  of  creation  the  nobleit  part. 
But  the  limits  of  cre.ition  we  muft  not  pretend  to  de- 
fine. How  far  the  regions  of  fpace  extend,  or  how 
they  are  filled,  we  know  not.  How  the  planetary 
worlds,  the  fun  and  the  fixed  ftars,  arc  occupied,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  afcertaired.  We  are  even  ig- 
norant how  w-ide  a  diverfity  of  forms,  what  an  infinity 
of  living  animated  beings  may  inhabit  our  own  globe. 
So  confined  is  our  knowledge  of  creation  ;  yet  fo 
grand,  fo  awful,  that  part  which  our  narrow  under- 
flandings  can  comprehend  !  ^ 

Concerning  the  periods  of  time  at  which  the  Deity  Thtperiod 
executed  his  leveral  works  of  creation,  it  cannot  be  r f  time  at 
pretended  that  mankind  have  had  opportunities  of  re-  which  Gc. 
ceiving  very  particular  Information.  From  viewing  ^^ecuted 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  confiderinji  the  general  !.*  w'oi  ^s 
,1  1-11  ij  J         of  crtatici 

laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  we  cannot  draw 

any  conclulive  or  even  plaufible  inference  with  ixfpcfl 
to  the  prccife  period  at  which  the  univerfe  mufl  have 
begun  to  exift.  We  know  not,  nor  can  we  hope  to 
afcertain,  whether  the  difFerent  fyftems  of  planets  cir- 
culating round  our  fun  and  the  other  fixed  liars,  were 
all  created  at  one  period,  or  each  at  a  difi'ercnt  period. 
We  cannot  even  determine,  from  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  nature,  whether  our  eanh  was  not 
created  at  a  later  period  than  any  of  her  fellow  planets 
which  revolve  round  the  fame  fun.  Aflronomcrs  are, 
from  time  to  time,  making  new  difcoveries  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  w  hether  fome  of  thcie 
fuccellive  difcoveries  may  not  be  ow  ing  to  fucccflive 
creations. 

Philofophers  have,  indeed,  formed  fome  curious  con- 

jeiitures 
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jefhiires  concerning  the  gniiquity  of  the  earili,  from 
ihs  appearances  of  its  furiace,  and  from  the  nature 
and  difpoiltioii  of  its  interior  llrata.  The  licus  of  lava 
in  the  neighboarhood  of  volcanoes  have  afforded 
ground  for  fomc  calculations,  which,  thoiigli  they  do 
not  lix  the  period  of  the  earth's  origin,  are  y.-t  thought 
to  prove  tiiat  period  to  have  been  much  more  remote 
''■'  than  the  earlieft  age  of  facred  or  profane  hillory.  *  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  /Etna,  or  on  the  fides  of 
that  extenfive  mountain,  there  are  beds  oflava  covered 
over  with  a  conliderable  thickncfs  of  earth  :  and  at  leafl: 
another,  again,  which  though  known  from  ancient  mo- 
numents and  hidorical  records  to  have  ililicd  from  the 
volcano  at  lead  2000  years  ago,  is  fiill  alnioll  entirely 
deftitute  of  foil  and  vegetation:  in  one  place  a  pit  has 
been  cnt  through  feven  different  ftrata  of  lava  ;  and 
thefe  have  been  found  feparated  from  each  other  by 
almoll  as  many  thick  beds  of  rich  earth.  Now, 
from  the  faft,  that  a  llratum  of  lava  2000  years  old 
is  yet  fcantily  covered  with  earth,  it  has  been  inferred 
by  the  ingenious  canon  Recupero,  who  has  laboured 
joycarsonthe  natural  hifhory  of  mount  ^tna,  that 
the  lowefl  of  thefe  llrata  which  have  been  found  di- 
vided by  fo  many  beds  of  earth,  mufl;  have  been  emitted 
from  the  volcanic  crater  at  Icaft  14000  ye.irs  ago  ; 
and  confequently  that  the  age  of  the  earth,  whatever 
it  may  exceed  this  term  ofyears,  cannot  poilibly  be  lefs. 
Other  fads  of  a  fimilar  nature  likewifc  concur  tojulli- 
fy  this  conjecfure. 

But  all  thefe  facts  are  as  nothing  in  coinparifon  with 
the  long  feries  which  would  be  requifite  to  eflablilh 
fuch  a  conjecture  as  an  incoutrovertible  truth.  And, 
befides,  any  evidence  which  they  can  be  fuppofcd 
to  afford,  nny  be  very  cafdy  explained  away.  The 
bed  of  lava  which  in  the  courfc  of  2000  years  has 
fcarce  acquired  a  covering  of  earth,  is  confelFed  to 
Itand  in  alitnation  in  which  it  is  cxpofed  to  the  fpray 
of  the  fca,  and  to  all  the  violence  of  winds  and  rains. 
In  fuch  a  fituation,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  a  thick 
bed  of  earth  could,  in  any  length  of  time,  be  formed 
oji  it  :  we  might  as  well  exped  depth  of  foil  and  vi- 
gorous vegetation  on  the  craggy  cliffs  of  hills.  In 
crevices  here  and  there  over  it  in  which  the  earth  has 
been  retained,  there  is  a  depth  of  foil  which  fupports 
large  trees.  This  fait,  therefore,  admits  of  no  fuch 
inference  as  that  which  Recupero  has  pretended  to  de- 
duce from  it.  The  local  circumftanees,  again,  of  the 
feven  ftrata  that  have  been  pierced  through,  arc  very 
ditFerent.  They  are  lituated  at  Jaci  Reale,  in  a  fitua- 
tion where  fluwers  of  aflies  from  the  volcano  muft  fre- 
quently fall ;  and  where  whatever  falls  raiifl  be  natu- 
rally retained  and  accamnlated  : — fo  that  feven  beds 
of  earth  might  be  formed  on  thefe  feven  ftrata  of  lava 
much  fooner  than  one  thin  layer  could  be  formed  on 
the  ftratum  abovementioned.  In  other  places,  fome 
of  which  are  within  the  influence  of  the  hme  awful 
volcano,  and  fome  adjacent  to  that  ofVcfnvins,  foil 
is  known  to  have  accumulated  on  lava  with  the  help 
of  (howers  of  allies  from  the  volcanoes,  with  fuificient 
rapiility  to  juftify  tliis  fuppofiti m  concerning  the  co- 
verings of  the  ftrata  at  Jaci  Reale.  ?"rora  the  obfer- 
vation  of  thefe  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  therefore,  no 
facts  have  been  gained  that  can  help  us  to  determine 
with  any  certainty  the  earth's  age.  And  fo  wide  is 
the  variety  of  circumftances  to  be  here  taken  into  ac- 


count, that  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  this  i/.-fJcfcml.viu  v.  ill   Creation. 

be  ever  fupplicd  from  this  quarter.  Sec  further  the  ar-  ^""^"^ 

tide  Earth  :  n"  1  77  and  i  73. 

But  by  examining  the  compofition  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  llraia  of  the  globe,  and  bv  view- 
ing the  general  appearance  of  its  iurfacc,  the  ingenui- 
ty of  philofophcrs  has,  with  better  hopes,  fought  to 
guefsat  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  mull  have 
exilled.  OLferving  the  cxuvise  of  fca  and  land  animals 
dcpo.'ited  at  profound  depths  under  ground,  and  ac- 
companied with  vegetable  bodies  in  a  good  ftale  of 
prtlervation,  as  well  as  with  oleaginous  and  bitunii- 
nous  fubltances  vhich  have  in  all  probability  bten 
formed  from  vegetable  bodies  ;  and  remarking  at  the 
fame  lime  with  what  confuiion  the  other  niaieriiils, 
compol'ing  the  criift  of  this  terreilrinl  ball,  are,  in  \a- 
rious  inftances,  not  arra:iged,  but  caft  togetlicr  ;  ihcy 
have  concluded  that  the  earth  muft  have  exiilcd  for 
many  an  age  before  the  earlitft  events  recorded  in  fa- 
cred or  profane  hiftory,  and  muft  have  undergone 
many  a  revolution,  before  it  fettled  in  its  prcfent  Itate. 
Such  at  leaft  are  the  ideas  which  Buftbn  and  M.  de. 
Luc,  and  alio  Dr  Kutton  :]:,  fcem  dcfirous  to  im-  *  jrj^  piy,;^ 
prefs  us  with  concerning  its  changes  and  antiqui-  Tranf. 
ty — It  will  be  only  doing  jiiftice  to  thefe  philofo-  vol.  i. 
phers  to  acknowledge,  that  they  have  collefled,  V/ith 
amazing  indaftry,  almoft  every  fact  in  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  earth  that  can  I'erve  to  give  plaufibi- 
lity  to  their  conjectures.  But  ftill  their  lat^s,  befides 
the  inconfilteucy  of  many  ofthem,  are  by  far;oo  fcanty 
to  warrant  the  conclufions  which  they  have  pretended 
to  deduce  from  them.  Sec  the  article  Earth  3 

The  voice  of  profane  hiftory  is  far  from    being  dc-  Acccunts  T 
cifive  concerning  the  age  of  the  world  ;   nor  is  it  to  be  f-f'lieiinti- 
expefted  that  it  Ihould.     When  the   earth  lirfl  arofe  ''."'''.."'. 
into  exiilencc,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  conceive  that  !•  "^  '^"".  , 
mankind  were  not  fi)ectators  of  the  event  :  and   we  faue  hino- 
may  naturally  imagine  that  the  firft  human  beings  who  ry. 
occupied  it,  would   be    too  much   buficd    in  furnifliing 
tliemfelves  with  the  immediate  neccilaries  and  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  to  think  of  curious   refearches  into 
/Vj  origin,  or  even  their  own.     Profane  hiftory  is  not, 
however,  without  accounts  of  the  age    of  the  earth 
and  the  origin  of  human  focicty  ;  but  thofc  accounts  are 
various  and  contradicTjory — Plato  in  his  dialogue  intit- 
led  Cr'it'/as,  mentions  his  celebrated  Atalantis  to  liavc 
been  bun'ed   in    the  ocean   about  90:0   years    before 
the  age   in  which  he  wrote.     He  aiferts  it  to  have 
been  well  known   to  the  Egyptian  priefts  and  to   the 
coteraporary  inhabitants  of  Attica.   The  learned  world, 
indeed,  generally  agree  in  regarding  his    accounts  of 
that  illand  as  a  fiction,  which  the  author  himfelf  did 
not   defign  to  be  underftood  in  any  othtr   li,',ht  :  fome, 
however,  are  more  credulous,  and  others  go  fo  far  as 
acknowledge  doubts:  and,  if  the  exiftcncc  of  fuchan 
idaud,  at   a   period  fo   diftant,  be  adniiiied  as   a  facft 
worthy  of  any  credit,  the  aje  of  the  world     may   be 
reckoned  as  at   leaft  confiderably  more  than  12,000 
years.     The  pretentions  of  the  Chinefe  rtprcfciu  the 
world  as  fome   h'lndredsof  thoulands  of  years  older: 
and  we  arc  alfo  told   *  that    the  atlronomical    records  .  rr  •     n 
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of  the  ancient  Chaldceans  carried  bp-ck  the  origin  of  jun,  yei. ;, 
fociety  to  a  very  remote   period  ^   no  lefs  th.in  473,000  iVf/j.v. 
years.     The  Egyptian   priefts  reckoned  bctwten  Me- 
nes  and  Sethon  341  generarions  f .  But  thefe  accounts  f  H:rtJ. 
3  U  2  arc  {■  ii  c.  14. 
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Creat'.on.  are  lb  Jiicordaiu,  aiiJ  i'u  ilciulcrly  llijijiurud  by  evi- 

" ^ '  ilciicc,  thai   wc  cannot  iicfiiaie  to  rejcit  them  all  as 

falfe  ;  the  fables  of  UHlurians  fcarcc  merit  lb  much  at- 
teni'iJii  as  the  liypothefcs  of  philufophefs. 
The  era  of  W'ii-jti  Irom  profane  wc  cura  to  lacred  hiflory,  we 
the  creation  may  reaforiably  expcirt  more  accurate  and  more  cre- 
as  ftatcd  in  dJble  iiifurniatioii  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
profane  globe.  As  the  autheaticity  of  the  Iloly  bcripitires 
hiftory.  jj  ^^  iacontrovcrtibly  tliabliilied,  wherever  they  af- 
ford evidc.icc  concerning  any  fact,  that  evidence  mull 
bo  regarded  as  deciiive.  A  fai^t  fo  important  as  the 
prefcnt  may  be  thought  highly  worthy  of  a  place  in 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  even  the  fatrcd  wri- 
tings do  not  iix  the  area  of  the  creation  with  fuffieicnt 
a'cciirjcy ;  they  leave  us,  in  fome  mcafare,  at  a  lul's 
vvhetiicr  to  extend  what  they  fay  concerning  that  era 
to  the  whole  contents  of  created  fpacc,  or  to  conhne 
it  to  o.ir  earth  and  its  inhabitants  :  different  copies 
give  aiifercm  dates  ;  and  even  in  the  fame  copy,  different 
parts  rcla;ing  the  fame  events,  either  difagree  or  do 
.  not  fpeak  decilively  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
time  in  which  they  palfed — in  the  beginning  of  the 
fixth  chapter  of  the  rirff  book  of  Kings,  the  time 
which  elapfcd  between  the  dcpariure  of  the  children 
of  Ifracl  from  Egypt,  auJ  the  period  at  whicji  Solo- 
mon laid  the  foundation  of  his  temple,  is  faid  to  have 
been  480  years  :  And  in  tlie  book  of  Judges  again, 
f  a-i!i:-rf,nhc  age  of  all  the  patriarchs  amounts  to  592  years,  f 
/f;/.'.  vol. i.  The  Hebrew  copy  ol  the  bible,  which  we  Chriitians 
Preface.  ^^^  'goiA  realo.is  coniider  as  the  moff  authentic,  dates 
the  creation  of  the  wnA  3944  years  before  the  Chri- 
llian  era.  The  Samaritan  bible,  again,  ffxes  the  era 
of  the  creation  430J  year^  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
And  the  Greek  tranllation,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Siptuagint  vcrllon  of  the  bible,  gives  5270  as  the 
Jiumber  of  the  years  which  intervened  between  thole 
two  periods.  As  many  other  different  calculations  of 
the  years  contained  in  the  fame  intermediate  fpace  of 
time,  mir'ht  be  formed  upon  other  dates  in  the  fa- 
crej  volume,  differing  in  the  different  copies.  By 
comparing  the  various  dales  in  the  facred  writings, 
examining  how  thefe  liave  come  to  difagree  and  to 
be  diverlJhed  iu  dirfisreiu  copies,  enJeavouring  to  re- 
concile the  moll  aucheniic  profane  with  facred  chro- 
nology, and  eking  out  dericieacy  of  dates  and  evi- 
dence with  conjecture  ;  fome  ingenious  men  have  form- 
ed fchcmes  of  chronology,  plauiible  indeed,  but  not 
fiipported  by  fiifficient  authorities,  which  they  would 
gladly  perfuade  us  to  receive  in  preference  to  any  of 
thofe  abovementioned.  Uflier  makes  out  from  the 
Hebrew  bibie  4004  years,  as  the  term  between  the 
creation  and  ihe  birth  of  Chrift  ;  Jofephus,  according 
to  Dr  Wills  and  Mr  Whiffon,  makes  it  4658  years  ; 
and  M.  Pezron,  with  the  help  of  the  Septuagint,  ex- 
tends it  to  5R 72  years.  Uflier's  fyflem  is  the  mofl 
generally  received. 

But  though  thefe  different  fyflems  of  chronology 
are  fo  inconliffent  and  fo  llendcrly  fupported,  yet 
the  differences  among  them  are  fo  inconfulerable  in 
comparifon  with  thofe  wiiich  arife  before  us  when  we 
contemplate  the  chronology  of  the  Chinefe,  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  Egyptians,  and  they  agree  fo  well 
with  the  general  information  of  authentic  hiftory  and 
with  the  appearances  of  nature  and  of  fociety,  that 


they  may  be  cenildered  as  nearly  fixing  the  ti-ut  pe- 
riod of  the  creation  ot  the  earth. 

Profane  hillory  cannot  be  cxpefted  to  contain  an 
account  of  the  nrit  events  whicii  palled  alter  the  crea- 
tion of  the  f.ibfiances  of  which  the  univcrfc  confifls. 
The  conjectures  of  ancient  philofophcrs  on  this  lub- 
jccf  cannot  nu lit  attention  ;  for  vague  tradition,  and 
the  appeaiai.ces  Of  nature,  the  only  oaia  on  Vvhich 
they  could  proceed  in  forming  tiieir  conjectures,  could 
aduiit  of  no  iair  induclions  concerning  thole  events  ; 
and  bclldes,  inltead  of  liileuiiig  to  tradition,  or  exa- 
mining the  appearances  of  nature,  they  generally  con- 
fultcd  imagination,  and  imagination  alone,  on  fucli  oc- 
caiuHis.     Here,   therelbre,  we  have  nothing  to  hope 
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but  from  the  facred  writiniis.     From  them   we 


may 


expctt  hii:ori-al  inibrmation,  not  to  be  obtained  from 
any  other  foil rce.  What  they  communicate  is  com- 
municattd  on  divine  authority  ;  and  it  is  only  on  fuch 
authority  wc  can  receive  any  accounts  concerning  the 
creation. 

A  few  hints  in  the  book  of  Job,  afford  the  earliell 
informaiion  to  be  found  in  the  fcriptures  conccriiing 
the  creation  of  the  world.  "  Where  waft  thou  when 
1  laid  the  foundations  ot  the  earth,  wlieu  the  morning 
fiars  fang  together,  and  all  the  fons  of  God  fhoutcd 
for  joy  *  .'"  "  Behold,  he  put  no  truft  inhisfervanis,  and 
liis  angels  he  charged  with  folly  -[-."  "  And  nnto  man, 
(or  to  Aci'.m),  he  frtid.  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  w  ifdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  underllanding  |." 
Tlicle  palfages  rather  hint  at  than  relate  fads.  But 
it  has  been  inferred  from  them,  ihat  there  were  ftars 
ill  the  firmament,  and  angels  in  heaven,  before  the  for- 
mation of  our  globe  ;  ihat  angels  as  well  as  man  have 
fallen;  and  that  other  iujuiidions,  belides  that  of  ab- 
llaining  from  tlic  forbidden  fruit,  were  laid  on  Adam 
when  he  was  ffrfl  placed  in  Paradife]].  If  the  inter- 
pretaiioii  be  admitted  as  jufl,  the  firfl  of  thefe  fails 
may  be  conlidercd  as  fonningi  as  it  were,  a  point  with 
whicli  our  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Deity  com- 
mencts  :  ihcperiod  of  time  at  which  the  fccond  event 
took  place  is  not  fpeeiiied  ;  and  the  precept  to  Adam 
mufl  no  doubt  have  be  been  uttered  after  he  was  formed 
and  iafpired  with  intelligence.  Yet  with  regard  to  tlie 
firfl  of  the  above  quotations  from  the  book  of  Job,  the 
only  one  that  is  of  importance  to  ns  at  prcfent  it  mufl 
be  acknov.ledged,  that  it  has  been  differently  under- 
flood.  The  morning  flars  might  fuig  together,  and 
the  fons  of  God  fliout  for  joy,  on  account  both  of 
their  own  creation  and  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  at 
one  time;  and  yet  Job,  having  been  himfelf  made  a 
confcious  being  at  a  much  later  period,  not  be  able  to 
tell  where  he  was  at  that  era  of  exulting  gratitude  and 
congratulation. 

Mofes  relates  that  *  "  in  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavei'is  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  (continues 
lie)  was  wi'-hout  form  and  void  ;  and  darkncfs  was 
upon  the  ta'-c  of  the  deep  :  and  the  fpirit  of  God  mo- 
ved upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  faid.  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  And  God  faw 
the  light,  that  it  was  good  :  and  God  divided  the 
light  from  the  darknefs.  And  God  called  the  light  day, 
and  the  darknefs  he  called  night :  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  firft  day."  During  five  fucceed- 
iiig  days  the  work  of  creation  was  carried   on.     On 
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Creation,    the  fccoiitl  Jay,  a  firmament  was  made  to  ftparate  the     a  cnifl    of  carili ;    nor  doci  lie  iiifonii  us  thai    ilic 
' " waters,  and  tiiut  fa  iiiament  called /'t'i7i;t'«  .•  on  the  third     fcencry  of  nature    was  not  divcrlificd    by    hilLs  and 


Creation. 


Difficulties 
occurring 
in  the  above 


day,  the  waters  were  collected  into  feas,  and  the  land 
from  which  the  waters  retired  caufcd  to  produce  graCs 
and  trees  and  other  plants  :  on  the  fourth  day,  lights 
were  made  to  appear  in  the  rirmament  :  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  to 
difting  iil!i  lime  into  feafous  and  years  :  on  the  iifth 
day,  the  ftas  were  peopled  with  whales  and  othertilhes, 
and  the  air  with  fowls  :  on  the  fixih  day,  tliceartli  was 
f.iruiihed  with  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds  ; 
aail  on  the  fame  day,  the  firll  human  pair,  the  proge- 
nitors of  all  the  human  race,  wxre  created  in  God's 
own  image. 

Some  difficulties  occur  in  comparing  this  account  of 
the  creation  with  the  laws  which  appear  at  prefent  to 
regulate  the  fy  Ilem  of  nature.     We  tind  it  hard  to  con 
ccive  how  the  earth,  while  yet  a  (Irangcr  to  the  influ 


vales.  Befides,  the  autiior  of  this  theory  lias,  w  ithout 
any  evidence,  fupjioled  matter  to  have  l:een  originally 
under  the  intiucnce  of  laws  very  ditf'crent  from  ihofc  liy 
w-hich  it  is  at  prefent  regulated.  Oil,  indeed,  while 
fluid,  floats  abo\  e  water :  but  in  a  concrete  Itatc,  it 
finks  in  water  like  other  foliil  bodies.  It'  reiuiccd  in- 
to thatflate  by  combination  with  terrer.e  matters,  fu!'- 
ticient  to  render  ;]ic  mixture  pioper  for  tiie  nourilhmeiit 
and  production  of  vegetables  ;  its  fpecific  gravity  will 
be /till  greater,  and  it  will  confequently  fink  fo  much 
the  fooner.  How  a  concrete  fuhltance,  conlifting  of 
earth  and  oil,  could  float  on  water,  appears  an  iixxpli- 
cable  enigma.  But  we  need  net  here  take  farther 
pains  in  combating  and  triumphing  over  this  theory, 
which  has  long  fmce  fallen  and  funk  to  its  grave. 
Mr    Whi/lon  treats  hoili    the  fcrimures  and    the 


ence  of  the  fun,  could  experience  the  viciffitudc  of  day      laws  of  nature  with  greater  reverence.     Yet   he  ccr- 
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and  night  ;  and  are  aftonilhed  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  trees  and  lierbage  firft  ovcrlpread  its  furfaee. 
The  condition  of  nritter  when  the  earth  was  witliout 
form  and  void,  and  ihe  operation  of  the  fpirit  of  God 
on  the  face  of  the  waters,  are  equally  myilerious. 

Some  ingenious  men  liave  eagerly  laboured  to  re- 
move thel'e  diiiicultics.  Among  tliefe  is  Dr  Burntt, 
whole  theory  oi  the  earth  has  now  been  long  confider- 


tainly  involves  himl'elf  in  no  trilling  di.fiiculties  in  at- 
tempting to  lolvc  thofe  which  Mofes  prefents.  Kc 
fuppofes  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars  to  be  all  more  an- 
cient tiiati  the  earth.  Tlie  chaos  from  w  hich  tiie  eanli 
was  formed,  he  reprefcnts  as  having  been  originally 
the  atniolpherc  of  a  toir.ci.  The  fix  days  of  the  crea- 
tion he  would  perluade  us  to  believe  equal  to  iix  of 
our  years:   for  he  is  ofopinion,  that  the  earth  did  not 
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ed  as  tancifal  and  ill-founded.     He  fuppofes  all  the  revolve  daily  round   its  axis,  but  only  annually   round 

celeltial  bodies,  even  the  fun  and  all  the  other  planets  its  orbit,  till  after  the   fall  oi'  man. 
of  the  Iblar  fyftein,  to  have  exilled  long  before  the  On  the  firll  day  or  year,  therefore,  the  more  pon- 

earth.     The  chaos  on  which  the  fpirit  of  God  moved,  derous  parts  of  the  chaos  were  according  to  this  theory 

confided,  according  to  him,  of  the  firll  principles  from  conglomerated  into  an  orb  of  earth,  the  chinks  and  in- 


which  all  tcrrcllrial  bodies  have  been  formed.  \\'hen 
thofe  laws  by  which  the  material  world  is  regulated 
nrft  began  to  operate  on  the  mafs,  he  fuppofes  that 
its  groil'er  and  lieavier  parts  would  fink  towards  the 
centre,  and  there  formaf)lid  ball.  Around  this  folid 
ball  two  fpecics  of  particles  would  flill  float  together  in 
confulion.  Of  thefe  he  tiiinks  one,  being  more  vola- 
tile, would  by  degrees  make  its  efcape  from  the  other, 
would  leave  it  Hill  recumbent  on  the  folid  centre,  and 
fpread  around  it  in  an  aimofphere.  The  middle  flra- 
tum  he  compofcs  of  aqueous  and  oleaginous  fluids  ; 
and  he  makes  no  doubt,  that  after  the  air  had  made 
its  efcape,  the  levity  of  the  oleaginous  fluids  would 
enable  them  to  rife  above  the  aqueous,  and  difpofe 
themfelves  next  the  furfacc  of  the  liquid  mafs.  On 
them  he  fuppofes  the  impure  atmofphere  to  have  then 
dcpofited  a  quantity  of  terrene  particles,  fufficicnt  to 


terllices  over  that  orb  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  ex- 
terior part  or  atmofphere  rarefied,  fo  as  to  admit  fome 
faint  glimmering  of  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

On  the  fecond  day,  the  atmofphere  was  difFufed  to 
its  due  extent  around  the  earth,  and  reduced  to  a  de- 
gree of  rarity  and  purity  which  rendered  it  ftill  more 
liiitable  for  the  (ranfmiiiion  of  light  ;  the  earth  was 
fl:ill  more  coiifolidated  ;  and  the  waters  being  ahnolt 
entirely  excluded  from  the  interfiices  which  they  be- 
fore occupied,  were  partly  fpread  over  the  furfaee  of 
the  earth,  and  partly  raifed  in  vapour  into  the  aimo- 
fphere or  firmament. 

On  the  third  day,  the  earth's  furfaee  became  fo  ir- 
regular, in  one  place  rifing  into  hills,  in  another  fink- 
ing into  vales,  as  to  caufe  the  waters,  which  w  ere  be- 
fore equally  diffufed,  to  collert  into  feas  and  lakes, 
leaving  large  tracts  of  grour.d  unoccupied.     And  no 


form,  by  intermixture  wilh  the  oils,  a  thick  crufl  of     fooner  was  a  part  of  the  earth's  fiirface   left   bare  by 
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rich  earth  for  the  produi5tion  of  plants  and  herbage, 
and  to  afford  an  habitation  to  animals.  This  delicate 
IhcUhe  was  careful  nor  to  furrow  with  feas  or  load  with 
mountains  ;  either  of  thefe  would  have  reduced  all  to 
confufion.  Such  is  hh  earth  ;  and  after  moulding  it 
with  fo  much  ingenuity,  and  into  fo  happy  a  form,  he 
contents  himfelf,  without  venturing  to  ufe  the  fame 
freedoms  with  the  remaining  part  of  Mofes's  account 
of  the  creation. 

But  Mofes  affi:irds  nothing  that  can  be  with  any 
propriety  ufed  in  the  foundaticui  of  fuch  a  theory  :  he 
tells  not  whether  the  chaos  coiniiled  of  thofe  terrene, 
and  aqueous,  and  oleaginous,  a.id  afrial  panicles  which 
Dr  Burnet  finds  in  it ;  lie  confines  not  the  feas  within 


the  waters,  than  the  general  influence  of  the  fini  pto- 
duced  on  it  a  rich  covering  of  her'oage,  and  all  the 
different  fpecies  of  vegetables. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  eariji  was  rendered  fubjei5l 
to  the  regular  influence  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars. 

On  the  fifth  day  or  year,  things  were  lu  far  advair- 
ced,  that  filhes  and  fowls  w  ere  now  produced  from  the 
waters. 

On  the  fixth  day  was  the  earih  furnifhed  with  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  lord  of  all  the  other  animals,  man,  was 
now  created. 

Such  is  Mr  'Whillon's  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  Mofaic  creation.  But  he  likewife  aflhmcs  nnich 
niore  than  can  be  reafonably  granted.  T^ie  atmo- 
fphere 
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Creation,  fpliere  of  a  comet  could  not  wcUbc  the  primitive  cliaos  ; 
"       "       '  it  is  nor  an  obfcure,  but  a  pellucid  fluid  ;  and  its  exterior 
flrata,  if  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  matterof  our  earth, 
mufl  be  fcorified  by   its  near  approaches  to  the  fun. 
Had  the  earth  not  begun  to  move  round  its  axis  till 
after  the  work  of   creati6n  was   completed,  the  im- 
moderate degrees  of  heat  and  cold  which  its  different 
parts  would  have  alternately  felt,  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity  hare   proved  fatal  to   both    plants   and    animals. 
Even  the  molt  artful  interpretation  of  Mofes's  words 
cp.nnot  reprefent  him  as  meaning  to  inform  us  that  the 
fun  and  moon  were  created  at  different  periods.     But 
philofophy  will  fcarce  permit  us  to  imagine   that  the 
moan  was  formed  before  the  earth.     And    theiefore 
we  cannot  upon  good  grounds  agree  with  Mr  Whillon, 
that  the  creation  of  the  earth  was  later  than  that  of 
the  oiherbodies  of  tlie  folar  fyftem. 
M-dcI.uc's      Among  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
theory  and  original  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the  changes  which 
objections,    it  has  undergone,  is  M.  de  Luc.    This  cofmologift,  like 
Mr  Whirton,  thinks  that  the  days  of  the  creation  were 
much    longer  periods  of  time  than  our  prefent  days. 
He  feems  to  think  that  the  earth  had  exilkd  long  be- 
fore the  Mofaic  creation  ;  but  began  at  that  era  to  ex- 
perience new  changes,  and  to  be  regulated  by  new 
laws  j   that  all  the  different  events  defcribed  by  Mofes 
hi  his  hiflory  of  the  creation,  aftually  took  place  in  the 
order  in  which  he  relates  them  ;  but  that  Mofes's  days 
are  indefinite  fpaces  of  time,  which  niuil  have  been 
very  long,  but  of  which  we  cannot  hope  to  afcertain 
the  precife  length.     Thefc  arc  ingenious  conjectures  ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  neccilary,   nor  are  tliey  juflified 
by  faits.     For  a  fuller  and  more  clofe  inveffigation  of 
this  part  of  the  fubjeft,  we  mult  refer  to  tite  article 
Earth  :  and  lliall  now  clofe  the  prefent  article  with  a 
fhort  explanation   of  what  appears  to  us  the  moit  na- 
tural way  of  nnderflanding  IMofes's  account  of  the 
creation. 
*  U<ih.Hi/!.      -ft  has  been  conjeftured*,   with  great  probability, 
vol.  i.  p. 25.  that  the  creation  of  which  Mofes  is  the  hiltorian,  was 
neither  confined  to  the  earth   alone,  nor  extended  to 
the  whole  univerfe.     The  relation  which  ail  the  pla- 
nets of  the  folar  fyftem  bear  to  the  fame  illuminating 
body  countenances  the  conjefture,  that  they,  together 
with  the  luminary  i)y  which  they  are  enlightened,  were 
all  created  at  one  period  :   but  it  wotild   perhaps  be  to 
conceive  too  meanly  of  the  benevolence,  wifdom,  and 
aiflive  power  of  the  Deity  to  fuppofe  that  before  that 
period  thefe  had  never  been  exerted  in  any  work  of 
creation.     Yet    even  here  we  have  not  demonftrative- 
evidence. 

On  the  fuppofition  that  the  whole  folar  fyftem  was 
created  at  once,  which  has  at  leaf!  the  merit  of  doing 
no  violence  to  the  narrative  of  Mofes,  the  creation  of 
the  fun  and  the  other  planets  may  be  underltood  to 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  earth.  In  that  cafe,  even  in  the  courfe 
of  the  firft  day,  though  not  longer  than  our  prefent 
days,  thofe  bodies  might  be  reduced  to  fuch  order, 
and  their  relative  motions  fo  far  eftabl'lied,  as  to  be- 
gin the  diltinclion  between  light  and  darknefs,  day  and 
night. 

On  the  fecond  day,  we  may  naturally  underftand 
from  Mofes's  narrative,  that  the  atmofphere  «'as  puri- 
fied, and  the  fpccific  gravities  of  acj^ueous  vapour  and 


atmofpheric  air  fo  adjiiftcd,  as  to  render  the  latter  ca-  Creation,' 
pable  of  fupporting  the  former.  Crel)illnn- 

On  the  third  day  the  waters  were  firft  collected  into  ' ^ ' 

lakes  and  fras  :  but  in  what  manner,  we  cannot  well 
determine.  Soir.e  call  in  the  operation  of  earthquakes  ; 
others  tell  us,  that  when  the  earth  was  firft  lormed, 
the  exterior  ftrata  were,  at  different  parts  over  its  fur- 
face,  of  different  fpecific  gravities  ;  and  that  the  more 
ponderous  parts  now  funk  nearer  the  common  centre, 
while  the  lighter  parts  ftill  remaining  equally  remote 
from  it  as  before,  formed  ifiauds,  continents,  hills, 
and  mountains.  But  thefe  are  mere  fancies;  and  wc 
havenot  fafts  to  offer  in  iheirftead.  On  the  latterpart 
of  this  day  vegetables  were  caufcd  to  fpring  up  over 
the  earth.  Their  growth  mnft  have  betji  much  more 
rapid  than  we  ever  behold  it  now  :  but  by  what  parti- 
cular ad;  of  fupernatural  power  that  might  be  cffeilcd, 
we  fliould  in  vain  inquire. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  fun,  moon, and  ftars,  were  made 
to  appear.  But  according  to  the  conjeiSure  \\hich  we 
have  mentioned  as  plaufible,  though  without  afcribing 
to  it  tlie  evidence  of  certain  truth,  thofe  heavenly  bo- 
dies are  to  be  conlidcred  as  having  been  created  before 
this  day.  But  they  might  now  begin  to  exert  their 
full  influence  on  the  earth  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
have  fmce  continued  to  do. 

The  creation  of  the  inanimate  world  was  now  finifli- 
cd,  and  the  earth  prepared  for  the  reception  of  ani- 
inals.  On  the  fifth  day,  therefore,  were  the  living 
inliabitants  of  the  air  and  the  waters  created. 

On  tlie  fixth  day  the  inferior  animals  inhabiting  the 
earth  were  firft  created  ;  and  after  that,  the  whole  work 
^^a3  crowned  by  the  creation  of  a  male  and  female 
of  the  human  fpecies.  To  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  animals,  nothing  certain  can  be  added  in 
explanation  of  Mofes's  narrative.  No  more  bat  one 
pair  of  the  human  fpecies  were  at  firft  created  :  the 
fame  oeconomy  might  polTibly  be  obfervcd  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  inferior  animals. 

CPlEBJLLON  (Profper  Joliot  de),  a  French  wri- 
ter of  tragedy,  and  nfually  ranked  after  Corncille  and 
Racine,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1674.  He  was  origi- 
nally deflined  to  the  profcfFion  of  the  law,  and  placed 
at  Paris  with  that  view  ;  but  the  impetuolity  of  his 
palFions  rendering  him  unfit  for  bnfinefs,  he  was  ur- 
ged by  fome  friends,  who  difcerned  very  well  his  na- 
tural turn,  to  attempt  dramatic  compofitions.  Kc 
complied,  but  not  till  after  many  refufals  ;  and  gave 
at  length  a  tragedy,  which  met  witli  great  Inc- 
cefs.  He  then  marched  on  in  the  carter  he  had  be- 
gun, bu:  was  checked  by  a  fit  of  love  for  an  apothe- 
cary's daughter  ;  which  fit  of  love  ended  in  marriage. 
His  father,  doubly  enraged  at  his  fm  for  thus  furren- 
dering  himfelf  to  the  two  dcuions  of  love  and  poetry, 
dilinherited  him  ;  but  falling  lick  fonie  years  after,  in 
1707,  he  re-eftabliflied  him  in  all  his  rights,  and  died. 
Crebillon  was,  however,  little  better  for  his  acquifi- 
tions,  the  greatcft  part  being  probably  wafted  before 
they  came  ;  and  thus,  though  high  in  fame  and  at  the 
prime  of  life,  he  ftill  continued  poor.  He  loft  his  wife 
in  -1711,  and  fortune  long  frowned  upon  him,  till  at 
laft  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and 
the  employment  of  cenfor  of  the  police.  He  was  af- 
terwards in  good  circumftances,  and  happy  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  which  was  a  very  long  one  ;  for  he  did  not 
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die  till  1752,  aged  88.  He  was  much  rej>ieacil  and 
lamented,  13  old  as  he  was  ;  being  a  very  worthy  man, 
and  poiTcded  of  many  and  great  virtues.  He  was  of  a 
temperament  extremely  robuli:,  without  which  he  could 
not  have  held  out  lb  long  ;  for  he  eat  prodigionlly, 
and  continued  to  the  lait  lb  to  do.  He  llcpt  little, 
and  lay  as  hard  as  if  upon  the  fioor ;  not  from  any 
pious  principle  of  mortifying,  but  becaufe  he  liked  it. 
He  was  always  furrounded  with  about  30  dogs  and 
cats  ;  and  ufed  to  fmoak  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  to 
keep  his  room  fweet  againll  their  exhalations.  \\  heii- 
evcr  he  was  ill,  he  uled  to  manage  himfelf  according 
to  his  own  fancy  and  feelings;  for  he  always  made  a 
jcft  of  phyfic  and  phyficians.  He  was  a  dealer  in 
io/is  u.'Ots.  Being  alkedoneday  in  full  comp.my,  which 
of  his  works  he  thought  the  bell  ?  "  1  don't  know 
(fays  he)  which  is  my  belt  produdion  ;  but  this  (point- 
ing to  his  fon)  is  certainly  my  worft." 

CR.ECY,  Crescv,  or  Cressy.     See  Cressy. 

CRKDENTL'\LS,  letters  of  recommendation  and 
power,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  given  to  ambalFadors  or 
public  miniilcrs,  by  the  prince  or  ihiie  that  fends  them 
to  foreign  courts. 

CRt;blBILirY,  afpecics  of  evidence,  lefs  indeed 
thin  ablbhite  certainty  or  dcmonilration,  but  greater 
than  mere  pollibility  :  it  is  nearly  allied  to  probability, 
and  fccms  to  be  a  mean  betv.een  pollibility  and  de- 
monllraiion. 

CREDIT,  in  commerce,  a  mutual  trufl  or  loan  of 
merchandize  or  money,  on  the  reputation  of  the  pro- 
bity and  folvability  of  a  dealer. 

Credit  is  either  public  or  private.  Every  trader 
ought  to  have  fome  ellate,  ftock,  or  portion  of  his 
own,  fuificient  to  carry  on  the  trauic  he  is  engaged  in  : 
they  Ihould  alfo  keep  their  dealings  within  the  extent 
of  their  capital,  fo  that  no  difappointment  in  their  re- 
turns may  incapacitate  them  from  fupporting  their  cre- 
dit. Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judgment  may  fome- 
times  lie  under  the  necellity  of  borrowing  money  for 
carrying  on  their  bullnefs  to  the  bed  advantage;  but 
then  the  borrower  ought  to  be  fo  juft;  to  his  own  re- 
putation and  to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  well  aifurcd  that 
he  has  fufflcient  etfe<;ts  within  his  power  to  pay  otf  his 
obligations  in  due  time.  Cat  if  a  trader  Ihould  bor- 
row money  to  the  extent  of  his  credit,  and  launch  out 
into  trade  fo  as  to  employ  it  with  the  fame  freedom  as 
if  it  was  his  own  proper  Ifock,  fuch  a  way  of  manage- 
ment is  very  precarious,  and  may  be  attended  with 
dangerous  confequences.  IVIerchants  ought  never  to 
purchafe  their  goods  for  exportation  upon  long  credit, 
with  intent  to  difcharge  the  debt  by  the  return  of  the 
Cime  goods  ;  for  this  has  an  injurious  influence  on  trade 
feveral  ways  :  and  if  any  merchant  has  occalion  to 
make  ufc  of  his  credit,  it  lliould  always  be  for  the 
borrowing  of  money,  but  never  for  the  buying  of 
goods  ;  nor  is  the  large  credit  given  to  wholcfale  tra- 
ders a  prudential  or  julliliable  practice  in  trade. 

The  public  credit  of  a  nation  is  faid  to  run  high 
when  the  commodities  of  that  nation  lind  a  ready  vent, 
are  fold  at  a  good  price,  and  when  dealers  may  be  fafe- 
ly  trulled  with  them:  alio  when  lands  and  hoafes  find 
ready  purchafers ;  when  money  is  to  be  borrowed  at 
a  low  interell :  when  people  think  it  fafe  and  advan- 
tageous to  venture  large  Hocks  in  trade  ;  and  when 
notes,  mortgages,  5cc.  will  pais  for  money. 
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Letters  of  Crkujt,  arc  thofe  given  to  pcrfons  in 
whom  a  merchant,  &c.  can  trail,  to  take  money  'of 
his  corrtfpondent  abroad,  in  cafe  he  happens  to  necc 
it. 

Ckedit  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ctirrency  which  p.ipcrs 
or  bills  have  in  the  public  or  amoi'.g  dealers.  In  this 
fcnlc  credit  is  fiiid  to  rife,  when,  in  ncgociatiiig  the 
Ihares  of  the  company,  they  are  received  and  fold  at 
prices  above //.rr,  or  llic  Itandard  of  their  tirlf  crea- 
tion. Dilcrcditis  oppofed  to  credit,  and  is  ufed  wlicic 
money,  bills,  &c.  fall  below  />c.r. 

Credit  was  alfo  anciently  a  right  which  lords  had 
over  their  valfals  ;  coniifting  in  this,  tliat  during  a  cer- 
tain time  they  might  oblige  them  to  lend  them  mo- 
ney. In  this  fenfe,  the  Duke  of  Britanny  had  credit 
during  fifteen  days  on  his  own  fubjects,  and  thofe  of 
the  bifUop  of  Nantes  ;  and  the  bilhop  had  the  fame 
credit  or  right  among  his  fubjecls  ar.d  thofe  of  that 
prince. 

CREDITON,  a  market-town  in  Devonlhire,  con- 
lidcrable  for  a  good  woollen  manufaftory  :  it  is  iitua- 
ted  about  9  miles  north- well  of  Exeter,  in  W.  Long. 
3.  so.  and  N.  I.at.  50.  50. 

CREDITOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  any  fum  of  n;o- 
ney  is  due,  cither  by  obligation,  promife,  or  other- 
wife.     Sec  Debt. 

CREDULITY  denotes  a  weaknefs  of  iniiid,  by 
reafon  of  which  a  perfon  yields  his  allent  to  propoli- 
tions  or  facls,  belore  he  has  confidered  their  evi- 
dence. 

CFiEECH  (Thomas),  eminent  for  his  tranilations 
of  ancient  authors  both  in  profe  and  vcrfe,  was  fon  of 
Thomas  Creech,  and  born  near  Sherborne  in  Dorfet- 
fhire  in  1659.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning 
under  Mr  Curganven  of  Sherborne,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards dedicated  a  tranllation  of  one  of  Theocrilus's 
Idylliums  ;  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Wadhain  col- 
lege in  Oxford  in  1675.  Wood  tells  us  that  his  father 
was  a  gentleman  ;  but  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  Lives 
and  characters  of  Englilh  Poets,  that  his  parents  cir- 
cumftances  not  being  fufiicient  to  afford  him  a  liberal 
education,  liis  difpolltion  and  capacity  for  learning 
raifed  him  up  a  patron  in  Colonel  Strangeways,  whole 
generoiity  fupplied  that  defecl.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
Creech  diflinguiflied  himfelf  much,  and  was  account- 
ed a  good  philofoplier  and  poet,  and  a  diligent  lludent. 
June  13.  1683.  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts, 
and  not  long  afterwas  elecfed  probationer  fellow  of  All- 
fouls  college  ;  to  which,  Jacob  obferves,  the  great  repu- 
tation acquired  by  his  tranllation  of  Lucretius  recom- 
mended him.  Wood  tells  us,  that  upon  this  occalion 
he  gave  lingular  proofs  of  his  claffical  learning  and 
philoibphy  before  his  examiners.  He  alfo  took  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  on  the  iSth  of  March  1696.  He 
now  began  to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publilh- 
ed  ;  but  Father  Niceron  obferves,  that  they  were  of 
ne  great  advantage  to  his  fortune,  lince  his  circumftan- 
ces  were  always  indifferent.  In  1699,  having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  li- 
ving of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordfliire  ;  but  this  he  had 
not  long  enjoyed  before  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
The  motives  of  this  fatal  cataflrophe  have  been  vari- 
oully  reprefented.  The  author  of  the  Nouvella  dc  la 
Repuhliq-ae  dcs  Lcttres  informs  us,  that  in  the  year  i  700 
Mr  Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  who  treated  him 
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vviih  great  neglect,  though  Ihe  was  complaifaiu  enough 
to  feveral  otiiers.  This  affront  he  could  not  bear,  and 
rciolvcd  not  to  lurvive  it.  Whereupon  he  fiuu  himl'elf 
up  in  his  lliidy,  where  he  haaged  himrdf  about  the 
cud  oF  {uiie  1700,  and  was  t'ound  in  that  circanillance 
three  days  after.  The  Poetical  Regiftcr  fays  nothing 
of  the  particidir  manner  of  his  dtatii,  but  only  that 
he  unfftrtunatcly  made  away  with  hiuifclf  in  the  year 
1701  ;  and  afciibesthis  fatal  cataltropheof  Mr  Creech's 
life  to  the  inorofencis  of  his  temper,  which  made  him 
lels  cfteemed  tliau  his  great  merit  deferved,  and  enga- 
ged him  in  frequent  auimofities  and  difputes  upon  that 
account.  But  from  an  original  letter  of  Arthur  Ciiar- 
lett,  preferved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  it  has  lately 
been  difcovered,  that  this  unhappy  event  was  owing 
to  a  very  different  caule.  There  was  a  fellow  colle- 
gian of  whom  Creech  frequently  borrowed  money  ; 
bat  repeating  his  applications  too  often,  he  met  one 
day  with  fucli  a  cold  reception,  that  he  retired  in  a 
lit  of  gloomy  difguft,  and  in  three  days  was  found 
hanging  in  his  ftudy.  Creech's  principal  performances 
are,  i.  A  Tranllation  of  Lucretius.  2.  A  Tranila- 
tion  of  Horace  j  in  which,  however,  he  has  omitted 
fome  few  odes.  5.  The  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,  with 
Rapin's  Difcourfc  of  Pa'forals.  4.  A  tranllation  of 
Manilius's  Aftronomicon.  Befides  tranllations  of  fe- 
veral parts  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Plutarch;  printed  in 
different  colle<51ions. 

CREED,  a  brief  fummary  of  the  articles  of  a  Chri- 
ftian's  belief. 

The  moft  ancient  form  of  creeds  is  that  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  apoflolic  creed :  befules  this, 
tiiere  arc  feveral  other  ancient  forms  and  fcattered 
remains  of  creeds  to  be  met  with  in  the  primitive  re- 
cords of  the  church.  The  tiril  is  the  form  of  apoiio- 
lical  doctrine,  coUecleJ  by  Origen  ;  the  fccond  is  a 
fragment  of  a  creed  preferved  by  Tertullian  ;  the  third 
remains  of  a  creed  is  in  the  works  of  Cyprian ;  the 
fourth,  a  creed  compofed  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  own  church  ;  the  fifth,  the  creed  of 
Lucian  t!ie  martyr  ;  the  (ixth,  the  creed  of  the  apofto- 
lical  conftitutions.  Befides  thefe  fcattered  remains  of 
the  ancient  creeds,  there  are  extant  foineperfei-'t:  forms, 
as  thofe  of  Jerufalcni,  Cefarea,  Antioch,  &c. 

The  inoft  univerfal  creeds  are,  the  Aposiolicai., 
the  At  HAN  A  SI  AN,  and  theNi-CENE  creeds.  See  thefe 
articles. 

Thefe  three  creeds  are  ufed  in  the  public  ofHces  of 
the  cluirch  of  England  ;  and  fubfcription  to  them  is 
required  of  the  clergy,  and  of  dilTeutiug  teachers  pro- 
perly qualified  by  the  toleration  act,  as  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle declares  that  they  may  be  proved  by  the  fureft 
telfimonies  of  fcripture. 

CREEK,  a  part  of  a  havfn,  v.'here  any  thing  is 
landed  from  the  fea.  So  many  landing-places  as  tliere 
arc  in  a  harbour  or  port,  fo  many  creeks  there  are. 
It  is  alfo  laid  to  be  a  Ihorc  or  bank  whereon  the  water 
beats,  running  in  a  final!  channel  from  any  part  of  the 
fea;  {romiheh&uncr^/^ido.  This  ^\■ord  is  ul'cd  in  the 
fiat.  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.  and  j  Eliz.  c.  j. 

CREENGLES.     See  Cringle. 

CR.EEPER,  in  ornithology.     See  Certhia. 

Creeter,  in  naval  affairs,  an  inftrumcnt  of  iron 
refembling  a  grappliug,  liaving  3.Jha/ik,  and  four  hooks 
or  claws.     It  is  ufed  to  throw  into  the  bottom  of  any 


river  or  harbour,  with  a  rope  fadened  to  it,  to  hook 
and  draw  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom  vviiich  may 
have  been  \A\.     Sec  Plate  CL. 

CKELLIl  S  (John),  a  famous  Socinian,  born  in 
I J90,  in  a  village  near  iSoremberg.  In  1612  he  went 
into  Poland,  where  the  ljni[arjans  had  a  fchool,  in 
which  he  became  profcilbr  of  divinity,  and  nuniftcr 
at  Crackow,  where  he  died  in  16^2,  aged  42.  He 
was  the  author,  i.  Of  a  famous  Treatife  againfl  the 
Myliery  of  the  Trinity;  2.  Comcentaries  on  a  part 
of  the  New  Teftament ;  and  other  works.  All  of 
them  are  fcarce. 

CREiMA,  a  city  and  billiop's  fee  of  Italy,  capital  of 
a  dillriil  of  the  Milancfe,  called  from  it  Cmnafco:  it 
Hands  almofl  in  the  middle  between  Milan  and  Man- 
tua, in  E.  Long.  10.  15.  and  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

CREMASTER,  in  anatomy,  the  nanie  of  a  mufcle 
of  the  teiliclc,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide.  See 
Anatomy,  TahU  of  the:  JMnfctcs. 

CREMATION  is  fometimes  ufed  for  burning,  par- 
ticularly when  applied  to  the  ancient  cultom  of  burn- 
ing the  dead.  This  cuflom  is  well  known  to  have 
prevailed  among  moll  eallern  nations,  and  continued 
with  their  defcendants  after  they  had  peopled  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  Hence  we  find  it  prevailing 
in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  till  Chrillianity  aboliilied  it. 

CREMONA  (anc.  gcog.),  a  Roman  colony,  with 
municipal  rights,  fettled  beyond  the  Po,  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Addua,  on  the  report  of  Hannibal's 
march  into  Italy  (Polybius):  a  town  at  this  day  flill 
maintaining  its  name  and  iiourifhing  flate.  It  was  an 
opulent  and  mercantile  city;  but  fuiiered  greatly  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Auguftus  (Virgil).  In  the  war  with 
Viteliius,  it  was  dellroyed  by  the  pariizans  of  Vefpa- 
lian ;  but  was  foon  after  rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of 
the  citizens  and  exhortations  of  Vefpafian,  (Tacitus). 
Now  capital  of  the  Cremoncfe,  in  the  duchy  of  Mi- 
lan.     E.  Long.  10.  30.  Lat.  45. 

CRENATED,  in  botany.     See  'Qos ^n\- Index. 

CRENELLE,  or  Imbattled,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed 
when  any  honourable  ordinary  is  drawn,  like  the  bat- 
tlements on  a  wall  to  defend  men  from  the  enemies 
Ihot.  This  attribute  belongs  to, the  arms  of  fuch  as 
have  defended  caftles  for  their  prince  or  counrry,  or 
of  fuch  as  are  Ikilled  in  architefture. 

CRENOPHYLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  magiftrate  of 
Athens,  who  had  the  infpe(51;ion  of  fountains. 

CREODIBA,  in  i.he  cuiloms  of  the  middle  age,  a 
robbery  and  murder  comniiticd  in  a  wood,  where  the 
body  of  the  perfon  killed  was  burnt  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  difcovery  oi  the  crime.  The  word,  fays 
Wendelinus,  is  compounded  of  a-uy  and  diven,  that 
is,   "  wood-robbers." 

CREOLES,  a  name  given  to  the  families  defcend- 
ed  from  the  Spaniards  who  firfl:  fettled  at  Mexico  in 
America.  Thefe  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Spaniards  properly  {o  called,  and  the  Mulattocs,  which 
two  other  fpecies  of  inhabitants  they  diilingiiifh;  and 
are  excluded  from  all  confiderable  employments. 

CREON,  king  of  Corinth,  was  fon  of  Syfiphns. 
He  promifed  his  daughter  Glance  to  Jafon,  who  had 
repudiated  Medea.  To  revenge  the  fuccefs  of  her  rival, 
Medea  lent  her  for  a  prefent  a  gown  covered  with  poi- 
fon.  Glance  put  it  on,  and  was  feizcd  with  fiidden  pains. 

Her 
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Kcr  body  took  fii'e,  and  Ihe  expired  in  [Iif  grcateil  lor- 
mcnis.  The.  hotile  alfo  was  coiiluincd  by  ti\c  i'lvc, 
and  Crcou  and  bis  family  Iharcd  (jlaiicc's  tatc. 

CreoNj  J'ou  of  Meuoctius,  was  father  of  Jocafla, 
the  wit's  and  mother  of  Oedipus.  Ac  the  death  of 
Laius,  who  had  married  Jocalta,  C'-'cou  afcendcd  the 
vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  As  the  ravages  of  tlic 
Sphynx  were  intolerable,  Creoa  offered  his  crown  and 
daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  explain  the 
enigmas  which  the  monfler  propofed.  Oedipus  was 
happy  in  Jiis  cxplanaiions,  and  he  ulcended  the  tlironc 
of  Thebes  and  married  Jocafta  without  knovring  that 
fne  was  his  m.other,  and  by  her  he  had  two  fons,  Poly- 
nices  and  Eteoc:les.  Thefe  two  fons  mutually  agreed 
after  their  father's  death  to  reign  in  the  kingdom  each 
a  year  alternately.  Eteocles  firft  afcendcd  the  throne 
by  right  of  feniority  ;  but  when  he  was  once  in  power 
he  refufed  to  refign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  iiis 
brother  led  againll  him  an  army  of  ylrgives  te  fupport 
his  right.  The  war  was  decided  by  a  fingle  combat 
between  the  two  brothers  They  boili  killed  one  ano- 
ther, and  Creon  afcendcd  the  throne  till  Lcodamus 
the  fon  of  Eteocles  lliould  be  of  a  fufficient  age  to  af- 
fume  the  reins  of  government.  In  his  regal  capacity 
he  commanded  that  the  Argives,  and  more  particular- 
ly Polynices,  who  was  the  caufe  of  all  the  blooJlhed, 
ihoLild  remain  unburied.  If  this  was  in  any  manner 
difobcyed,  the  ortenders  were  to  be  buried  alive.  An- 
tigone the  filler  of  Polynices  tranfgrelFcd,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly puniilicd.  Hssmon  the  fon  of  Creon,  who 
was  paifionately  fond  of  Antigone,  killed  hinifelf  on 
her  grave,  when  his  father  refufed  to  grant  her  par- 
don. Creon  was  afterwards  killed  by  Thcfeus,  who 
liad  made  war  with  him  becaufe  he  refufed  burial  to 
the  Argives. 

CREPANCE,  in  the  manege,  a  chop  or  cratch  in 
a  horfe's  leg,  given  by  the  fpunges  of  the  (liocs  of  one 
of  the  hinder  feet  crolTing  and  ilriking  againlf  the  o- 
ther  hinder  foot.  This  cratch  degenerates  into  an 
ulcer. 

CREPID^E,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  flip- 
pers or  flioes,  which  were  always  worn  with  the  pa/. 
Hum,  as  the  calcei  were  with  the  toga. 

CREPIS,  HAWK-WEED  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
fupcrflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clifs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Cumpofit.r.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
calyx  calyculated  with  deciduous  fcalcs  ;  the  pappus 
feathery  and  flalked.  There  are  14  fpecies,  moll  of 
them  herbaceous  annuals,  rifing  to  the  height  of  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  an  half;  and  liavirg  their  branches 
terminated  by  ligulated  compound  red  and  vellow 
flowers.  Thefe  are  very  large,  and  confill  of  many 
flat  florets  fpread  over  one  another  imbricatim,  and 
when  fully  blown  appear  as  if  radiated.  They  are 
very  confpicuous  and  beautiful  :  and  appear  in  [une, 
July,  and  Auguft.  They  are  fucceeded  by  plenty  of 
feed,  which,  if  permitted  to  frattcr  on  the  ground, 
will  produce  a  number  of  young  plants  without  fur- 
ther  trouble. 

CREPITATION,  that  noife  v^hich  fome  falts 
make  over  the  fire  in  calcination,  called  alfo  detona- 
iio::. 

CREriTATioN  is  alf.)  ufcd  in  furgery,  for  the  noife 
made  by  the  ends  or  pieces  of  bones,  v;hen  the  fur- 
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ijeon  niovcS  ,1  limb  to  alTurc  hiinfcU'by  iiis  car  of  the 
cxifiencc  of  a  fracture. 

CREPUNDM,  in  aniiqui;y,  a  term  i:ftd  to  cx- 
prefs  fuch  things  as  were  cxpofcd  along  with  children, 
as  rings,  jewels,  &c.  fcrving  as  tokens  whereby  they 
afterwards  might  be  known. 

CREPUSCULUM,  in  adrouomy,  iwiiiglit  ;  the 
time  from  the  firll  dawn  or  app;aranec  of  liie  i,-,orn- 
iiig  to  the  rifing  of  the  fun  ;  and  again,  between  ilic 
fttting  of  the  fun  and  the  laft  remains  of  day. 

Papias  derives  the  word  from  crcperus  ;  which,  he 
fays,  anciently  i'lgniiicd  unccrtahi,  d (.rill Jul,  q.  d.  a  du- 
Ikous  light.  The  crepufculum  is  ufually  computed  to 
begin  and  end  when  the  fun  is  about  18  degrees  below 
tiie  horizon  ;  for  tlicn  the  liars  of  the  llxili  magnitude 
difappear  in  the  morning,  and  appear  in  ilie  evening, 
li  is  of  longer  duration  in  the  foliliccs  than  in  the  c- 
cjuinoxes,  and  longer  in  an  oblique  than  in  a  right 
fpliere. 

Tiie  crepufcnla  are  occafioiicd  by  the  fan's  rays  rc- 
frafted  in  our  ainiafphcrc,  and  rclieftcd  from  the  par- 
ticles thereof  to  the  eye.     See  Twilight. 

CRESCENT,  the  new  moon,  which,  as  it  bcoins 
to  recede  from  the  fun,  lliows  a  little  rim  of  light, 
terminating  in  piiins  or  horns,  v.hich  are  flill  in- 
crcafing  till  it  become  full  and  round  in  the  cppo- 
fition.     The  word  is  formed  from  cvcfio,  "  I  grow." 

The  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fame  figure  of  tlie 
moon  in  its  wane  or  decreafe,  but  improperly  ;  be- 
caufe the  points  or  horns  are  then  turned  towards 
the  weft,  whereas  they  look  to  the  eall  in  the  jull 
crefcent. 

Crescent,  in  heraldry,  is  a  bearing  in  form  of  a 
lialf  moon.  The  Ottomans  bear  finopie,  a  crefcent 
niontant,  argent. 

The  crefcent  is  frequently  ufed  as  a  difTcrcnce  in 
coat-arn-.our,  to  diflinguifli  it  for  that  of  a  focond  bro- 
ther or  junior  family. 

The  ligure  of  the  crefcent  is  the  Turkifli  (ymbol  ; 
or  rather  is  that  of  the  city  Byzantium,  which  bore 
this  device  from  all  antiquity  ;  as  appears  from  medals 
flruck  in  honour  of  Anguftus,  Trajan,  &c. 

The  crefcent  is  fomctim.es  ir.ontant,  i.  c.  its  points 
look  towards  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  moft 
ordinary  reprcfentalion  ;  whence  fome  contend,  that 
the  crefcent,  abfolutely  fo  called,  implies  that  fi- 
tuation ;  though  other  aiuhors  blazon  it  montant, 
when  the  horns  are  towards  the  dcxter-fide  of  the 
efcutcheon,  in  which  pohtion  others  call  it  incrcill'aitt. 

Crefcents  are  faid  to  he  achlfcd,  when  their  backs 
or  thickefl  parts  are  turned  towards  each  other  ;  their 
points  looking  10  the  fides  of  the  fliield.  Crer<:f!!t  in- 
verted, is  that  whofe  points  look  towards  the  bottom  : 
tnrnid  crejcejits,  are  placed  like  ihofe  adolTcd  ;  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter-fide 
ot  the  (liield  :  coi'turncd crefcents,  on  the  contrary,  look 
to  the  finifter  (Ide  :  affronted  or  appr,inicd  crefcents,  are 
contrary  to  the  adoiJcd,  the  points  looking  towards 
each  other. 

Cresceht  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  military  order,  in- 
ilirnted  by  Renatus  of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily,  S;c.  in 
144^  ;  fo  called  from  the  badge  or  fyinbol  thereof,  a 
crefcent  of  gold  enamelled.  What  gave  occafion  to 
this  eRablifluiient  was,  that  Henatus  took  f^r  his  de- 
vice a  ercfceut,  w  ith  tlic  'A'ord/dr,  "  praife,  "which,  in 
3  X  the 
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;Ii£  ft/le  of  rtbuSj   makes  loz  \n  crcfcent,  q.  d.  by  ad- 
vat:ciitg  ill  Virtue,   on.:  ?/iirtts  praifc. 

CRivSCENTIA,  the  calabash-tree  :  A  gctius  of 
the  angiorpermia  order,  bcloiiijing  to  the  dijynamia 
dafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
nadcr  the  25th  order,  l-itlamhie.-c.  The  calyx  is  bipar- 
liie'  and  equal ;  the  corolla  gibbons  ;  the  berry  pcdi- 
cclhitcd  oritalked,  unilocular,  and  polyfpennoiis  ;  the 
feeds  bilocular.     There  arc  two  fpecies. 

I.  The  cujctc,  with  oblong  narrow  leaves  and  a 
large  oval  fruit,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Lee- 
wirJ  Iflands.  It  hath  a  thick  trunk  covered  with  a 
whititlt  bark,  which  rifes  from  20  to  30  feet  high, 
and  at  the  top  divides  into  many  branches,  forming  a 
large  and  regular  head,  garnilhcd  with  leaves,  which 
come  out  irregulu'ly,  fonictimes  fmgle  ;  at  other  times 
many  arife  out  of  the  fame  knot  :  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  lides  of  the  large  branches,  and  fome- 
times  from  the  trunk,  flanding  upon  long  footftalks. 
They  have  but  one  petal,  which  is  irregular  ;  and  they 
are  of  a  grceniih  yellow  colour,  flriped  and  fpotted 
with  brown.  Thcfe  are  fuccecded  by  very  large  fruit, 
generally  fpherical,  fometiraes  oval ;  and  at  other  times 
they  have  a  contracted  neck  like  a  bottle  ;  and  are  fo 
large,  that  when  the  pulp  and  feeds  are  cleaned  out, 
the  Ihells  Vv'iU  contain  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  li- 
quid. The  fruit  is  covered  externally  with  a  thin  fkin 
of  a  greeuilh-yellow  colour  when  ripe.  When  this  is 
peeled  off,  there  appears  a  hard  ligneous  Ihcll,  inclo- 
ling  a  pale  yellowilli  foft  pulp  of  a  tart  unfavoury  fla- 
vour, furrounding  a  great  number  of  flat  heart-fliaped 
feeds.  2.  The  latifolia,  or  broad-leaved  calabafli,  fel- 
dom  rifes  more  than  15  or  20  feet  high,  wiiJi  an  up- 
right trunk,  covered  with  a  white  fmooih  bark,  fend- 
ing out  many  lateral  branches  at  the  top,  garnillied 
with  leaves  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a  quar- 
ter broad,  ranged  alternately.  The  flowers  come  out 
as  in  the  former  fpecies  ;  but  are  fmaller,  and  of  a 
deeper  yellow  colour.  The  fruit  of  this  fort  is  fonie- 
times  round,  fonietimes  oval,  but  of  very  unequal 
ji/.es.  Botli  thefe  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds;  but  the  plan;s  are  too  tender  to  live  in  Bri- 
tain, unkfs  they  are  conftantly  kept  in  a  flove. 

The  fnells  of  calaballies  are  made  ufe  of  for  va- 
rio-is  purpofcs.  At  Oarbadoes,  befides  drinking-cups 
auii  punch-bowls,  there  arc  made  of  them  Ipoons, 
dilhcs,  and  other  utenfils  for  the  flaves.  Some  of  thcfe 
tlic'ls  arc  fo  large,  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  15  pints 
of  water.  The  p.ilp  is  feldom  eaten,  except  by  cattle 
in  the  time  of  drought.  The  wood,  which  is  hard  and 
linoj'.h,  is  midc  into  liools,  chairs,  and  other  furniture. 

CRESCIMBENI  (John  Maria),  an  Italian,  was 
born  at  Maccraia  in  Ancona,  1665.  His  talents  for 
poetry  and  cljq\icnce  developed  themfelves  early.  His 
vcrl'cs  at  iirfc  had  too  much  pomp  and  point ;  but  re- 
iiding  iu  Rome,  and  reading  the  befl;  Italian  poets, 
brought  him  back  to  nature.  He  not  only  reformed 
jiimfclf,  bi;t  undertook  to  reform  bad  tafte  in  general. 
From  this  motive  he  projected  the  eflablilhmcnt  of  a 
new  acailemy,  under  the  name  of  Arcadia  ,-  the  mem- 
bers of  which  at  firft  diil  not  exceed  14,  but  after- 
wards increafcd  much.  They  c.illed  themfelves  the 
fliepherds  of  Arcadia,  and  each  look  the  name  of  fome 
flitphcrd  and  fome  place  in  that  ancient  kingdom. 
The  founder  of  this  fociety  v,-as  appsiinted  the  dircdlor 
of  it  in  1690,  aud  luld  this  honourable  poll  ;S  years; 


nanuly,  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
172S.  Among  a  great  number  of  works,  in  vcrfcand 
prtjfe,  ihe  principal  is.  An  Hillory  of  the  Italian 
Poetry,  very  much  eficemcd,  and  reprinted,  17:11,  at 
Venice,  in  hx  volumes  410.  This  hiliory  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  commentary,  containing  ai:ecdotcs  ot  1- 
talian  poets.  He  publilhcd  alfo  an  Kiilory  of  the 
Academy  of  Arcadia,  together  with  the  Lives  of 
the  molt  illuflrious  Arcadians  :   and  many  oilier  works. 

CR-ESCY,  orCBEssY.     See  Cressy. 

CRESS,  WATER-CRESS,  or  cresses,  in  botany. 
See  SisywBRiuM. 

L.-d'mii  Cress,     See  Tkovplo-lvm. 

CRESSY,  a  port  town  of  Picardy  in  France,  about 
44  miles  fouih  of  Calais,  and  27  north-well  of  Abbc- 
\  ille,  remarkable  on  sccount  of  the  vidory  obtair.cd 
there  over  the  French  by  Edward  111.  of  England,  in 
the  year  1346.     E.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Edv.'ard  having  encountered  and  overcome  many 
difficulties  in  his  expedition,  was  at  lafl  fo  clofely  fol- 
lowed and  harafled  by  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  the  King  of  France  in  perfon,  that  he  determined 
to  make  a  Hand  at  this  place,  and  to  give  his  purfuers 
a  check.  For  this  purpofe  he  chofe  liis  ground  with 
great  judgment,  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  with 
a  thick  wood  in  his  rear.  He  ordered  deep  entrench- 
ments to  be  made  on  each  Hank,  and  waited  with 
firmnefs  the  approach  of  his  enemies.  The  King  of 
France,  dreading  nothing  fo  much  as  the  clcape  of  the 
Englilh,  began  the  march  of  his  great  army  from  Ab- 
beville early  in  the  morning,  Auguft  26.  and  continued 
it  feveral  liours  with  great  eagcrnefs,  till  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Englifli  had  halted  at  Crefly,  and 
were  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  He  was  advifed  at 
the  fame  time  not  to  engage  that  day,  when  his  troops 
were  much  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  in  great 
diforder;  and  he  was  difpofed  to  have  taken  this  ad- 
vice. But  the  difciplinc  of  thefe  times  was  fo  imper- 
fefl,  that  the  orders  given  for  halting  were  not  obey- 
ed; and  one  corps  of  this  mighty  holt  impelling  ano- 
ther, they  continued  advancing  till  they  came  into 
the  prefencc  of  their  enemies  in  much  confufion. 

Edward  had  employed  the  forenoon  of  this  import- 
ant day  in  drawing  np  his  army  in  the  moft  excellent 
order,  in  three  lines.  The  firflline,  which  conlilled 
of  800  men  at  arms,  40C0  Engliih  archers,  and  6co 
Wellii  foot,  was  commanded  by  his  young,  amiable, 
and  heroic  fon,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  allifled  by  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  feveral  other 
noblemen.  The  fecond  line,  compofed  of  Soo  men  at 
arms,  4000  halbardiers,  and  2400  archers,  was  led  by 
the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  ;  the  lafl  line, 
or  body  of  refeive,  in  which  were  700  men  at  arms, 
5500  billmen,  and  6000  archers,  was  ranged  along  the 
fummit  of  the  hill,  and  condu(5led  by  the  King  in  per- 
fon, attended  by  the  Lords  Moubray,  Mortimer,  and 
others.  When  the  armywas  completely  formed,  Edward 
I'ode  alongthe  lines,  and  by  his  v/ords  and  looks  infpired 
his  troops  with  the  mofl  ardent  coin-age  and  flrongeft 
hopes  of  victory.  Pie  then  commanded  the  cavalry  to 
difmount,  and  the  whole  army  to  fit  down  upon  the 
grafs,  in  their  ranks,  and  refrefli  themfelves  with  meat, 
drink,  and  reft.  As  foon  as  the  French  army  came 
in  view,  they  fprung  from  the  ground,  fidl  of  ftrength 
and  fpirit,  and  flood  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  King  of  France,  affificd  by  the  Kings  of  Bo- 
hemia 
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,,11")-.  hcaila  and  Majorca,  the  Dikes  of  Lorraiue  and  Sa- 
-V — -^  voy,  anJ  icvcral  other  fjrcrci^ni  princes,  wiih  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility,  labatired  to  rclliirc  foine 
degree  of  order  to  his  pi'odi^ious  army,  and  •  re-.v  ir  up 
n!fo  in  three  lines,  but  very  indirtinctly  formed.  The 
(irli  line  was  com.uanded  m  chief  by  the  King  of  Bo- 
iicmia  ;  the  fecond  by  the  Earl  of  Alencon,  liic  King 
of  France's  brother;  and  the  third  by  I'hilip  in 
perfon  ;  and  each  of  thefc  lines  contained  a  greater 
number  of  troops  than  the  whole  Englilh  army. 

The  battle  of  Crefly  was  begun  aboat  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Auguft  26.  by  a  great  body  of  Ge- 
noefe  crofs-bowmcn,  in  the  French  fcrvice,  who  let  fly 
their  quarrels  at  too  great  a  diflance  to  do  any  execu- 
tion, and  were  prefently  routed  by  a  fliower  of  arrows 
from  the  En^jjlilh  archers.  The  Earl  of  Alencju,  after 
trampling  to  death  many  of  the  flying  Gcnoefe,  advan- 
ced to  the  charge,  and  made  a  furious  attack  on  that  corps 
commande.l  by  the  Pririceot  Wales.  The E:!rlsof  Arun- 
del and  Norr.hanipton  advanced  with  the  fccond  line  to 
fuftain  the  Prince,  and  Alcnyon  was  fapportcd  by  as 
many  troops  as  could  crowd  to  his  affiltancc.  Here  the 
battle  raged  for  fomc  time  \\ith  uncommon  fury;  and 
i!ie  Earl  of  Warwick,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  day 
and  the  fafcty  of  the  Prince,  feut  a  meifcnger  to  the 
King,  intrcating  him  to  advance  with  the  third  line. 
Edward,  who  had  taken  his  Hand  on  a  wind-mill  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  he  had  a  full  view  of 
both  armies,  alked  the  mellcnger,  if  his  fon  was  nn- 
horfed,  or  wounded,  or  killed  ?  and  being  anfwered, 
that  the  Prince  was  unhurt,  and  performed  prodigies 
of  valour,  "Go  then,"  faid  he,  "and  tell  my  fon 
and  his  brave  companions,  that  I  will  not  deprive  them 
of  any  part  of  the  glory  of  their  viftory."  This  flat- 
tering nielfage  being  made  known,  infpired  the  Prince 
and  his  troops  with  redoubled  ardour  ;  and  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  Earl  of  Alenjon,  and  many  other 
great  men,  being  (lain,  the  whole  hrfl  and  fccond  lines 
of  the  French  army  were  put  to  flight.  Philip,  un- 
difraayed  at  the  (laughter  of  his  troops,  and  the  fall  of 
fo  many  princes,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the  line 
under  his  immediate  command.  But  this  body  foon 
fiiared  the  fame  fate  with  the  other  two  ;  and  Philip, 
after  having  been  unhorfed,  and  wounded  in  the  neck 
and  thigh,  was  carried  off  the  field  by  John  de  Hai- 
nault,  and  fled  with  no  more  than  five  knights  and 
about  60  foldiers  in  his  company,  of  all  his  mighty 
army,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  confifted  of 
more  than  120,000  men.  Such  was  the  famous  vic- 
tory of  CrelTy,  the  greateft  ever  gained  by  any  King 
of  England.  After  the  battle,  the  King  flew  into  the 
arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  grafping  him  to  his 
bofom,  cried  in  an  ecftacy  of  joy,  "  Aly  dear  fon,  you 
have  this  day  (howed  yourfelf  wortiiy  of  the  knight- 
hood which  you  lately  received,  and  of  the  crown  for 
which  you  have  lb  bravely  fought;  perfevere  in  your 
hononrable  courfe."  The  Prince,  as  modefl;  as  he 
was  brave,  funk  down  on  his  knees,  his  face  covered 
with  blulhes,  and  begged  his  father's  blelling.  Ed- 
ward continued  with  his  army  at  Crelfy  three  days,  em- 
ployed in  numbering  and  burying  the  dead.  The 
French  had  left  on  this  bloody  fccnc  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, II  otherprinces,  80  bannerets,  i20ok;iights, 
I  joo  gentlemen,  4000  men  of  arms,  and  30,000  other 
foldiers. 


CHEST,  in  armoury,  denotes  tl;e  uppcnr.oft  pirt 
of  an  armoury;  or  that  part  riling  over  the  calf,  or 
helmet. — Next  to  the  mantle,  faysGuilliu',  licciciior 
tojjnizance  claims  the  highelt  place,  being  fcittd  on 
the  moll  eminent  part  ot  the  liclmct  ;  yet  io  as  10  id- 
niit  an  intcrpolition  of  fomc  efcrol,  wreath,  ch.-pcau, 
crown,  &c. 

The  ancient  warriors  wore  crerts  to  ftriketerror  ii 
their  enemies,  as  the  light  of  the  fpoils  of  animals  thrv 
had  killed  ;  or  to  give  them  the  more  forniidabic  mien, 
by  making  them  appear  taller,  &c. 

Ill  the  ancient  touinaments,  the  cavaliers  had  [ilumcs 
of  feathers,  cfpecially  thofe  of  ofiriches  and  herons, 
for  their  crefls;  thcle  tufts  they  c:\Ucd  fi/fv.ei-tj ;  and 
were  placed  in  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  hiii-h  csps  or 
bonnets.  Some  had  their  crelts  of  Kather  ;  others  of 
parchment,  palfeboard,  &c.  painted  or  varnilhed,  to 
keep  out  the  weather  ;  others  of  ficcl,  wood,  f;c.  oil 
which  were  fumetimcs  reprcfcnted  a  meniljcr  or  ordi- 
nary of  the  coat;  as,  an  eagle,  fieur-de-!ys,  &c.  but 
never  any  ot^thofe  called  hoiKjiirabtt:  ordiiuirhs,  as  pale, 
feile,  &c.  The  crefls  were  changeable  at  picafure  ; 
being  reputed  no  other  than  as  an  arbitrary  device  or 
ornament. 

Herodotus  attributes  the  rife  of  crcus  to  the  Ca- 
rians,  who  firfl  bore  feathers  on  their  calks,  and  paint- 
ed figures  on  their  bucklers  ;  whence  the  Perlians  call- 
ed them  cocks. 

The  crelf  is  efteemcd  a  greater  mark  of  nobility 
than  the  armoury,  as  being  borne  at  tournaments;  to 
which  none  were  admitted  till  they  had  given  proof 
of  their  nobility.  Someiinus  it  ferves  to  dillinguifli 
the  feveral  branches  of  a  family.  It  has  alfo  fcrved, 
on  occalion,  as  the  dillinguiihing  badge  of  factions. 
Sometimes  the  crell  is  taken  from  the  device ;  but 
more  ufiially  it  is  foimcd  of  fomc  piece  of  the  arms  : 
thus,  the  emperor's  creft  is  an  eagle  ;  that  of  Cafiile, 
'a  caltle,  Uc.  Families  that  exchange  arras,  as  the 
lioules  of  Brimfwick  and  Cologne  have  done,  do  not 
change  their  crefls ;  the  firfl;  ftill  retain  the  horfe,  and 
the  latter  the  mermaid. 

Crest,  in  heraldry,  tlie  figure  placed  above  the 
helmet  in  an  atchievemcnt.     See  Heraldry. 

CREST-Jal/en,  a  fault  of  an  horfe,  when  the  upper 
part  of  his  neck,  called  the  crtjl,  hangs  to  one  fide  : 
this  they  cure  by  placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the 
fpare  fkin,  and  applying  plafters  to  keep  it  in  a  proj)er 
pofition. 

CRETA,orCHALK,innaturalhiflory.  Sec  Chalk. 

CRETE,  one  of  the  largell  idands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, lying  between  22  and  27  degrees  of  eafl  lon- 
gitude, and  between  qj  and  56  degrees  ot  north  lati- 
tude. According  to  Strabo,  this  ifland  is  2S7milcs 
in  length  ;  and  according  to  Pliny,  270;  and  according 
to  Scylax;  :?I2.  As  to  its  breadth,  it  is  not,  as  Pliny 
obferves,  above  j  j  miles  where  widcft  ;  whence  it  was 
ftyled,  as  Stephanus  obferves,  the  Long  Iflan.l.  k 
has  the  Archipelago  10  the  north,  the  African  lea  to 
the  fouih,  the  Carpathian  lea  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Io- 
nian to  the  well.  Anciently  it  was  known  by  the 
names  of  A^r'ia,  Chthoiiia,  Id^a,  Curct<-',  Ahcaris,  &c. 
but  its  nioft  common  name  was  that  of  Crete. 

The  Cretan  inythologifls,  quoted  by  Diodorus  Si- 

culus,  relite  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  Kland  were 

tlie   DacJlyli,   Idsi,   who   dwelt  around    mount  Ida  ; 

?  X  2  they 
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rretc      tiiey  Wi-'vc  regarJcJ  ;;s  magicians,  Uecaiifc  they  poirell- 

— ^ ed  a  varieiy  oi  kiiowlcilge,  an  J  were  panicuhu'ly  lisiill- 

eil  in  rclij^ious  myileries.  Orpheus,  who  Jiltiii^uiillicd 
himielf  lb  hi;^hly  in  poetry  and  luulic,  w;is  thtir  dii- 
ciplc.  They  dillovercd  the  ale  ot'ftre,  iron,  and  lirafs, 
and  inveiucd  the  art  of  working  thel'e  metals  in  JJt- 
rccynthius,  a  niountiin  near  Aptera.  Thofe  inva- 
iualile  difcoverics  procured  them  divine  honours.  One 
of  chem,  named  Hercules,  rendered  himielf  famous 
by  his  courage  and  great  exploits.  He  inftituted  the 
Olympic  games:  chough  pollerity,  by  a  miitake  ari- 
ling  from  his  hearing  the  fame  name,  have  al'cribed  that 
iiiltituiion  to  the  foa  of  Alcmena;  who,  indeed,  trode 
in  the  ilcps  of  his  predecelFor,  and  railed  himfelf  alfoto 
immorialiiy. 

The  Dai::lyli  Idjei  were  the  anccftors  of  the  Ctu'e- 
tes.  Thtfe  laft,  at  firll  inhabited  the  forcfls  and 
caves  of  the  mountains.  Afcer\^'ards  they  entered  in- 
to do-.neific  life,  and  contributed,  by  their  inllitulions, 
to  the  civilization  of  mankind.  They  taught  men  to 
collert  flocks  of  Iheep,  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  wild 
animals  for  domelfic  purpofes,  and  to  invite  bees  into 
hives,  that  they  might  nfle  them  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labours.  They  lirlh  prompted  men  to  the  chafe,  and 
tauglit  the  ufe  of  the  bow.  They  were  the  inventors 
of  fwords  an.1  of  military  dances.  The  noife  which 
they  made,  by  dancing  in  armour,  hindered  Saturn 
from  hearing  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  whole  education 
Khca  lv.id  emrulled  to  them.  With  the  affiilance  of 
the  nymphs,  they  brought  up  that  god  in  a  cave  in 
mount  Ida,  feeding  him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat 
Amakhea,  and  with  honey. 

To  this  period  mythology  afllgns  the  origin  of  the 
Titans  ;  th'rir  abedc  near  Gnoilus,  where  ilood  the 
paiace  of  K.hea  ;  ihcir  travels  over  the  whole  earth; 
their  v/ar  againft  Amnion,  and  his  defence  by  Bac- 
chus; the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  celebrated 
nigh  the  river  Therenus  in  Crete ;  the  gods,  goddelfes, 
and  heroes  who  dcfcended  from  them. 

The  nioft  illuilrious  of  thofe  heroes  were  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fons 
of  Jupiter  and  Eiropa,  who  was  conveyed  into  the 
ifland  on  a  bull.  Minos  becoming  king,  built  feveral 
cities  ;  the  molt  confiderable  of  which  are — Gnolfus, 
on.  that  fide  of  the  illand  which  faces  Alia,  Phcelhis 
on  the  fouthern  iliore,  and  Cydon  on  the  w^ertern,  fa- 
cing Peloponncfus.  He  gave  to  his  fubjeils  a  code 
of  admirable  laws,  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  his  father  Jupiter  in  the  grorto  of  mount 
Ida. 

Khadamanihus  diflinguilhed  himielf  by  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  judgmeius,  and  by  the  indexible  feverity 
with  which  he  indided  punillimeni  on  the  impious  and 
wicked.  His  empire  extended  over  the  chief  ides  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
coafts  of  ."^fia  fubmirttd  to  him  on  account  of  iiis  high 
reputation  for  probity  and  juflice.  Mythologiils  have 
conftituted  him  judge  in  the  regions  below,  to  deter- 
mine the  future  ftate  of  tlie  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
They  have  coiifcrrcd  on  him  the  fame  honours  which 
were  befto'.ved  on  Minos,  the  juflcll  of  kings. 

Thus  far  have  been  followed  tlie  Cretan  traditions 
as  they  are  rcla'ed  by  Diodorus;  but  hillorians  difter 
about  the  truth  of  them.  Tliere  are  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions concerning  the  firll  inhabitants  of  Crete.     Stra- 
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bo,  w  ho  has  dif^ulicd  them  with  great  cruditio:-i,  lays, 
alter  feveral  p:igcs  on  the  fubjecl,  "  I  am  not  loud  of  " 
failles  ;  yet  1  have  detailed  thcfc  at  lome  length,  Le- 
c.iufe  they  arc  conneded  with  theology.  Lvery  dif- 
coujfe  concerning  the  gods  Ihoidd  examine  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  antiijuiiy,  and  diltinguidi  them  from 
table.  1  he  ancients  were  pleafej  to  cor.ceal  their 
knowledge  ot  nature  under  a  veil.  It  is  now  impof- 
lible  to  uiilold  the  meaning  of  ihcir  enigmas.  But  by 
cxpulh'.g  to  light  the  numerous  allegories  vhich  they 
have  left  us,  and  by  examining  attentively  their  mutual, 
relations  and  diitcrences,  genius  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
unfold  the  truths  which  are  couched  under  them." 

hut  leaving  mythology  for  the  more  certain  records 
and  monuments  of  hifloiy,  we  find  that  Crete  received 
its  name  from  Crcs,  the  iirfl  of  its  monarchs.  He  was 
author  of  feveral  ulclul  inventions,  which  contributed 
to  the  hajpinels  of  his  fubjedls.  Prompted  by  grati- 
tude, they  endeavuuicd  to  perpttualc  the  memory  of 
his  favours,  and  to  immortalize  his  name,  by  naming 
the  illand  after  him. 

In  order  to  diilinguilh  the  true  Cretans  from  Gran- 
gers, they  were  nan;cd  f/i(,i;\/i'j.  A  niimber  of  co- 
lonics, from  different  parts  of  Greece,  fettled  in  the 
illand.  The  agreeablenefs  of  the  climate,  andihe  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  invited,  tlum  to  fix  their  habita- 
tion there.  The  Lacedsemonians,  Argives,  and  A- 
thenians,  were  the  principal  people  who  ftnc  colo- 
nies into  Crete.  This  is  what  makes  Homer  fay, 
"  Crete  is  an  extenfive  illand  in  the  niidll  of  the  flormy 
main.  The  foil  is  rich  and  fertile.  It  contains  au 
immenfe  innnber  of  inhaliitants.  It  is  adorned  with 
an  hundred  cities.  Its  inhabitants  fpcak  in  various 
languages.  We  find  there  Achsans,  valiant  Eieo- 
cretes,  Cydonians,  Dorians,  and  godlike  Pclafgiar.s." 
The  Eteocretes  inhabited  the  fouthern  divfion  of  the 
illand  ;  tJiey  built  there  ihe  city  ol  Proefus,  and  erec- 
ted a  temple  to  Diflaean  Jove. 

Cres  was  not  the  only  monarch  who  reigned  in  the 
illand  of  Crete.  He  had  a  feries  of  lucctllbrs.  But 
hillory  affords  little  information  concerning  them  : 
only  tlie  names  of  a  few  of  ihera  are  prefcrved,  and  a 
fmall  number  of  events  whicli  happened  under  ti:e 
reign  of  fome  others, — but  blended  and  disiigurtd  with 
an  intermixture  of  fable.  Among  thofe  monarchs  we 
find  two  Jupiters,  and  two  of  the  name  of  Minos. 
However,  niofl;  writers  confound  them,  and  afcribe  to 
one  thofe  tranfadions  and  exploits  which  fliould  be 
fliared  between  the  two. 

This  remark  chiefly  regards  Minos,  who  was  cflecm- 
ed  the  wifeft  legillator  of  antiquity.  The  office  af- 
figned  him  in  the  regions  below,  is  a  clear  and  cer- 
tain proof  of  his  having  gained  an  exalted  rcputaiion 
by  his  juflice.  Greece,  fays  Plato,  has  with  great 
propriety  adopted  the  laws  of  Crete;  for  they  are 
founded  on  the  folid  balls  of  reafon  and  equity,  and 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  render  the  people,  \\  ho  live 
in  fubjeCtion  to  ihem,  opulent  and  happy.  One  of 
thofe  laws  forbade  "  the  Cretans  ever  to  carry  their 
felfivity  fo  far  as  to  intoxicate  themfclves  with  wine." 
The  following  was  very  fuitable  to  reprefs  the  pre- 
fumptuous  ardonr  of  youth,  "  Lee  young  people  not 
canvafs  the  laws  with  an  indifcreet  ciirioliiy  ;  let  them 
not  examine  wheiher  the  lawgiver  has  done  right  or 
wrong  in  promulgating  them;  but  let  them  join  una- 
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t'lTte.  nnnoiifly  in  declaring  thcmgouJ,  fiiice  tlicy  proceed 
— w— '  iVoiu  die  goJs.  it'  any  ot  the  uU  men  perceive  loiiu- 
thiiig  ill  tluTii  meriting  aiiieiiJmeiit,  let  liii;!  meiuioii 
it  to  tile  niajitlriiic,  or  tliicufs  it  wiili  liis  tqiuls,  but 
never  in  the  prclence  of  tlic  young  people."  That 
excellent  coJe  w^s  ciigi.iveii  on  i.ibics  ot  brafs  -,  auti 
Talos,  cliiet"miiiillcr  to  Alinos,  vililtd  all  the  towns 
an!  ti  ics  in  the  i.lund,  three  times  a-ycar,  to  oblerve 
in  \vlut  manner  the  laws  were  executed  and  obeyed. 
The  king  of  Crete,  well  knowing  that  the  marvellous 
is  ne^ellary  to  com'.uiid  the  belief  and  enforce  tlie 
obedience  cf  t!ic  people,  pretended  that  he  had  re- 
ceived thofe  laws  from  his  father  Jupiur,  in  the  grot- 
to of  mount  Ida.  In  the  fame  uiaaiier,  Lycurgus, 
before  pri'mulgatiiig  his  laws,  repaired  to  Delphos, 
and  gave  out  they  had  received  the  tanttion  of  Apol- 
lo. A  like  reafon  induced  Nunia  to  pretend  to  an  in- 
timacy with  the  nymph  Egeria,  and  Mahoa-,et  to  a- 
fcribe  his  doctrines  and  inllitutions  to  the  rcvelationof 
the  angel  Gabriel. 

In  coatradi^fion  to  this  account,  others  of  the  an- 
cients dcferibc  Minos  as  a  prince  inipotently  aban- 
doned to  the  fury  of  his  pallions,  and  a  barbarous 
conqueror.  Falling  palficnatcly  in  love  with  the 
nymph  Dielynna,  who  refufed  to  gratify  his  wiihes, 
hepari'ued  her  to  the  brink  of  the  Ihore,  and  forced 
her  to  plunge  into  the  fia,  where  Ihc  was  laved  by 
fjme  filhermen,  who  received  her  in  their  nets.  He 
was  the  firll;  of  the  Greeks  who  appeared  in  the  Me- 
diterranean at  the  head  of  a  naval  armament.  He 
conquered  the  Cycladcs,  expelled  the  Carians,  clla- 
blillied  Cretan  colonies  in  thofe  illands,  and  commit- 
ted the  government  of  them  to  his  fon. 

Being  informed,  while  he  was  at  Paros,  that  his 
fon  Androgens  was  flain  at  Athens,  he  declared  war 
againfl  Egeus,  and  impofed  on  him  a  difgiaceful  tri- 
bute ;  from  the  payment  of  which  Thefcus  delivered 
his  country.  He  took  arms  agaiiilt  Nifus,  king  of 
Megara,  made  him  prifoner  by  the  treachery  of  his 
daughter  Scylla,  and  put  him  to  deatli,  together  with 
Megarus,  the  fon  of  Hippomanes,  W'ho  had  brought 
fome  forces  to  his  aliiftance.  Uajd.ilus,  who  had  by 
fome  means  incurred  his  difplcafure,  defpairing  of 
pardon  from  f,>  fevere  and  inllexiblc  a  prince,  employed 
the  refuurces  of  his  inventive  genius,  in  order  to 
el'cape  from  his  power.  He  fled  to  Sicily,  gained  the 
proteilion  of  King  Cocalus,  and  obtained  an  afylum 
in  his  court.  Valerius  Flaccus  has  dcfcribed  his 
flight  in  a  very  lively  and  picfurefqne  manner.  "  Thus 
Dcedahis,  with  the  wings  of  a  bird,  afcended  from 
mount  Ida.  Bc/'ule  him  flew  the  comrade  of  his  flight, 
with  fliorter  wings.  They  appeared  like  a  cloud  ri- 
ling in  the  air.  ISlinos,  feeirig  his  vengence  thus 
eluded,  glowed  w^ith  impotent  rage.  In  vain  he  fol- 
lowed with  his  eyes  the  fecare  flight  of  his  enemies 
through  the  wide  expanfe  of  heaven.  His  guards  re- 
turned to  Gortynia  with  their  quivers  hlltd  with  ar- 
row's." The  Cretan  mim.irch  did  not,  however,  give 
up  his  prey.  He  equipped  a  fleet,  puifued  the  fugi- 
tive to  Sicily,  and  fell  before  the  walls  of  Camicum. 

It  is  plain,  that  thofe  anions  cannot  agree  to  ihe 
charader  of  that  juft  monarch,  whofc  merits  railed 
him  to  the  oftce  of  determining,  in  the  regions  be- 
low, the  unalterable  f^ite  of  the  righieous  and  the 
wiclced,     ys'e^nv.y,  therefore;  rcalbnably    conclude. 


that  Minos  the  kgillauire  is  a  diticrent  perfbn  frcm 
the  conqueror  ;  thc;t  it  was  tht  former  who  gained 
a  laiiing  rtpuiation  by  hiswiUlom  arul  juliicc;  and 
the  latter  who  fubdned  moll  of  the  illands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, but  being  e;iiiavid  by  his  p;,;Tio;:s,  tarniili- 
tJ  his  gloiy  by  his  cruelty  and  mercilcfs  thiill  for 
vengeance. 

Ihc  lad  kingofCi-cte  waoldoir.cncus.    Thisprir.cc,. 
accompauicd    by   Metion,   condi;ticd   24    ihips  to  the 
alliitance    of  Agamemnon.       Homer    informs  us  of 
the  illnltrious  exploits  by  which  he  fignaiized  hiuifclf 
before  tlic  walls  of  Troy.     At  his  dtparture,  he  com- 
milted  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucus  his 
adopted  fon,  promifirig  him  the  lard  of  his  daughter 
Cliiithera  if  he  governed  wifely  in  his  abfence.      That 
ambitious  young  man  foon  forgot  the   favours  which 
had    been  fo  laviflily  bellowed  on  him.      Gair.inp-  a 
number  of  partifans,  he  in  a  fl:ort  lime  afpired  to  the 
immediate   poffellion  of  the  crown.     His  impatience 
would  not  wait  till  he   iliould  obtain  it   laufully  by 
ir.arriagc.     Flattering  himfelf,  from  the  long  abfence 
oi  the  king,  that  he  was  ptrh,;ps  fallen   before  Troy, 
he   determined   to  mount    the  throne.      Mida,  wifcio 
Ulomentiis,  and  the  princcfs  Ciilithera,  were  an   ob- 
flacle  to  his  wiihes.     But  ambition  knows  no  relliaint, 
and  tramples  under    foot  the  n;oll  facred  obligations. 
The  Lafe  wretch  having  feduccd  ihe  people  from  their 
allegiance,  and  captivated  the  aftetf  ions  of  the  nobles, 
{iicriiiccd  thofe   unfortui.ate   vie'tims    in  the    tin:ple. 
\\  hen  Idomeneus,  crowned  w'nh  laurels,  landed  on 
the  coalf  of  Crete,  Leucus,  who  had  now  tirn.ly  clia- 
blilkcd  his  power,  attacked  him  w^ith  an  anr.cd  force, 
and  obliged  him  to  reimbark.     A  different  account  is 
aifo  given  of  the  banilhmtni  of  Idemenens.     Servius 
fays,  that  he  had  vowed,  in  a  florm,  to  facrifice  to 
the  gods  the  tirft  pcrfon  that  his  eyes  fliuuld  behold 
on  the  Cretan  fliore  ;   that  his  fon  having  met  h.im  firil 
after  his  arrival,   he  fulfilled  his  vow,  by  facrilicing 
him  ;   and  that   the  illand,  being  foon    alter  depopu- 
lated by  pcflilence,   the  inhabitants  looked  upon  that 
aftliciion  as  the  efftOt  of  divine  vengeance,  and  expel, 
ltd  the  parricide  ;   who  retiring  10  Italy,  founded   Sa- 
Icntcni,     on    the   Mellapiau  coaft.     But  that  opinion 
appears  entirely  groundlefs.     Hiilory  mentions  no  foa  • 
ol   Idomeneus.     If  he  had  a  fon  ot    his  own  blood, 
why  did  he  adopt  Leucus?  Why   did  he  entrufl  to 
him  the  govennneu:  of  the  illand,  when  he  proinifed 
him  his  elanghter  in   marriage  .'   The   more  probable 
opinion  'a,  that  the  plague  was  introduced  into  the 
illand  by  his  Ihips,  when  he  returned  from  the  iiege 
of  Troy,  as  Herodotus  aflcrts  ;  and  that  Leucus  art- 
fully made  ufc  of  that  pretext  to  expel  his  lawful   fo- 
vereign    from   the    illand.     But    it   ajipears    that   llie 
ufurper  did  not  longenp^y  thefruil  of  his  crimes.    Soon 
after  the  dcpaiiure  of  Idomeneus,  monarchy  was  aboli- 
filed,  and  the  governmeiuof  Creic  became  lepublican. 
The  re^public  of   Crete  has    been  celebrated  by   the. 
panegyric  of  Plato,  ferved  Lycurgus  as  a   model  for 
that  which  he  cifablilhed  in  Laccdemon,   and  was   be- 
held  by  all  Greece  with  refpci'c  and  admiration.     Slra- 
bo  has  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  its  pencil,  and  has 
confecraicd    the  leading  features  of  its  coMffitution  to 
lalling  fame  in  his  inimonal  work.  It  was  indeed  a  fyffem 
of  legidature,whofe  direcT:  tendency  was  tocall  forth  the 
budspfvinucin  the  heart  of  infancy;  toopen  and  expand 
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Crete,  then  Inj'oii-ii  ;  to  inri)irema'.i,  aslic  reached -uuturiiy, 
w'v.U  the  loveof  hiscoiintiy,  of  glory,  aiulofliberty  ;  and 
to  co;i;  fort  and  lapport  the  iiiiirmities  of  age  with  the 
refiifft  and  clleem  due  to  the  experience  and  wifdom 
oftaat  period  of  life.  It  laboured  to  forin  afledionatc 
fiicnds,  p;friotic  citizens,  and  worthy  niagiltrates.  It 
made  no  ufe,  however,  of  a  nniltitiide  of  ails  and  fla- 
I,  ites  to  produce  th''fc  inellimable  advantages.  They 
ilowcd  all  from  one  fourcc  ;  the  public  education  of 
youth,  j.idicioudy  direftcd.  The  virtuous  examples 
let  before  youth  in  the  courfc  of  that  education,  the 
ilhiftrioj.s  deeds  which  were  recited  to  them  with  high 
appla-jfe,  the  honours  conferred  on  v;ilour  and  on  noble 
a-;tlous,  the  opprobrium  invariably  call  on  vice  ;  thcle 
were  the  only  means  which  the  Cretan  lawgiver  made 
life  of  to  form  a  warlike,  humane,  and  virtuous  na- 
.tion. 

The  Cretan  government,  foon  after  the   expnlfion 
of  Idomeueus,  became  arillocratical.     The  power  was 
divided  between  the  nobles  and  the  people.     Yet  as 
the  chief  employments  were  occupied  by  the  nobles, 
t.icy  direded  the  adminillration  ofatFairs.     Ten  ma- 
giltratej  were  annually  elefted,  by  a  majority  of  voices 
i\\  the  national  alfsmbly.     Thcfe  were  named  Co/wo/, 
and  their  public  office  and  charai5ler   were   the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Ephori  at   Sparta.     They  were   the 
oenerals  of  the  republic  in  time  of  war,  and  direfled 
tUaifairs  of  any  importance.     They  had  the  right  of 
choofing  certain  old  men  for  counfellors.     Thofe    old 
men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,    conipofed  the 
Cretan  fenate.     They  were  chofcn  from   among  fuch 
as  had  difcharged  the  office  of  Cofmoi,  or   had    diflin- 
,};-uiffied  themfelvcs  by  extraordinary  merit  and  blame- 
lefs  probity.     Thofe   fenators  continued  in   office  du- 
ring life,  poirefTed  a  weighty  influence,  and  were  con- 
faked  in  every  affair  of  aivy   importance.     This  body 
was  a  barrier  oppofcd  by  the  wifdom  of  the  kgillator 
ao-ainft  the  ambition  of  the  ten  chief  rulers.     He  had 
impofed  another  rellraint  on  their   power,  by  limiting 
the  period  of  their  adminillration  to   one  year.     His 
forelight  went  Hill   farther.      The  fuffrages  of    the 
people  might   be  obtained  by  bribery  or  perfonal  in- 
iluence,  and  of  confequence  their  choice  might  fomc- 
. times  fall  on  a  man  unworthy  of  fo  honourable  an  of- 
'fic-e.     When  that   happened,   he  who  had  been  unde- 
fervedly  advanced  to  the   dignity    of  Cofmos   was  de- 
graded, either   in  a  national   affembly,  or   fimply  by 
The  voices  of  his  colleagues.     This,  doubtlefs,  is  what 
•Plato  alludes   to,  when  he  fays.  "  Neither  the  com- 
monwealth,  which  approaches  too  near  to  a  monarchi- 
cal conllitution,  nor  that  which  affecls  a  licentious  li- 
doeriy,  is  founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of  a  juil  medium  be- 
tween anarchy  and  dcfpotifm.     O  Cretans  !   O    Lace- 
demonians! by  eftablilhing  yours   on  firmer  founda- 
tions, you  have  avoided  thofe  fatal  extremes." 

Such  vi'erc  the  dillribution  of  power  and  the  ad- 
minillration of  public  affairs  in  the  Cretan  govern- 
ment. Its  fmiplicity  was  admirable.  A  people  who 
were  bledeJ  with  the  ficred  enjoyment  of  liberty,  but 
polTeifcd  not  fufficient  knowledge  and  difcernment  to 
direft  themfclves,  cletlcd  magifirates,  to  whom  they 
delegated  their  authority.  Thofe  magillrates,  thus 
•  arrayed  with  fovereign  power,  chofe  fenators  to  affill 
ind  direa    their    deliberations.       Thefe   coanfellors 


could  neiiher  enafl  or  decide  of  themfelves  :  but  they 
held  their  oflice  for  life  ;  and  that  circumflance  coit-  *- 
tributed  to  flrcngthen  iheir  influence  and  to  increal'c 
their  experience.  The  magillrates  were  animated  by 
the  molt  powerful  motives  to  diflinguifli  thenUclves 
when  in  oilicc,  by  unwearied  aftivity  in  the  public 
fcrvice.  On  one  fide,  they  were  reftraincd  by  the 
fear  of  degradation  ;  on  the  other,  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  becoming  one  day  members  of  the  national 
comicil. 

Yet  let  lis  enquire  what  means  the  Cretan  lawgiver 
ufed  to  form  virtuous  citizens.     All  the  Cretans  were 
fubjciiled  lo  ihe    power   of  their  magifiraies  ;   and  di- 
vided into  two  dalles,  tl;e  adults  and  the  youth.     Men 
arrived  at  maturity  were  admitted  into  the  firfl.   The 
fecond  confiffed  of  all  the  young  men  who  were  not 
below  the  age  of  feventeen.    The  foeiety  of  adults  eat 
together  in  public  halls.     Their  rulers,  inagillrjtes, 
poor  and  rich,  feaied  together,  partook,  without  di- 
llinftion,  of  the  f;tme  fimple  fare.     A  large  bowl,  fil- 
led with  wine  and  water,  which  went  round  the  com- 
pany from   one  to  another,  was  the  oi'ly  drink   that 
they  were  allowed.     None  but  theold  men  had  a  right 
to  call   for  more  wine.    Doubtlefs,  that  people,  fo  ce- 
lebrated for  wil'dom,  were  not  flrangcrs  to  the  power 
of  beauty ;  for  a  woman  was  appointed  to  prciide  at 
each  table.     She  openly  diftributed  the  molt   exquifit'C 
meats  to  thofe  who   had   diftinguillied  themfelvcs  by 
their  valour  or  wifdom.     That  judicious  preference 
was  fo  fir  from  exciting  envy  or  jcaloufy,  that  it  only 
prompted  every  perfon  to  del'erve  it  by  brave  and  pru- 
dent condue^.   Near  where  the  citizens  fat,  tvio  tables 
were  laid,  which  they  named  Bofpita/ i  all  flrangers 
and  travellers  were  entertained  at  thefe  :  and  there  was 
alfo   a  particular    houfe  fet  apart  by    the  public,  in 
which  they  might  fpend  the  night. 

To  fupply  the  public  experces,  every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  bring  a  tenth  part  of  this  annual  income  in- 
to the  treafiiry.  The  chief  magiflrates  were  to  take 
care  that  every  perfon  contributed  his  proportion.  In 
Crete,  ftys  Arillotle,  one  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  of  the  produce  of  the  flocks,  of  the  revenues 
of  the  llate,  and  of  the  taxes  and  cufloms,  is  facred 
to  the  gods  :  the  other  is  diftributed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  ;  fo  that  men,  women,  and 
children,  all   fubfiil  at  the  public  cxpence. 

After  dinner,  the  magiflrates  and  fenators  ufually 
fpent  fome  time  in  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate  ;  they  next  recounted  the  noble  deeds  which  had 
been  done  in  war,  celebrated  the  courage  of  their  mofl 
dillinguiflied  warriors,  and  animated  the  youth  to  he- 
roic valour.  Thofe  affemblies  were  the  firfl  fchool  of 
the  youth.  At  the  age  of  feven,  the  boy  was  per- 
mitted to  handle  the  bow  ; — from  that  time  he  was 
admitted  into  the  foeiety  of  the  adults,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  age  of  feventeen.  There,  fitting  on 
the  ground,  and  clothed  in  a  plain  and  ccarfe  drefs, 
he  ferved  the  old  men,  and  lillcned,  with  rcfpeftful 
filencc,  to  their  advices.  His  young  heart  was  in- 
flamed with  the  reciial  of  noble  deeds  in  arms,  and 
glowed  wiih  ardour  to  imitate  them.  He  acquired 
habits  of  fobriety  and  temperance.  And  being  con- 
ftantly  witnefs  of  illullrious  examples  of  moderation, 
wifdom,  and  patrioiifra  ;  the  fcedb  of  virtue  were  thus 
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Crete,     iuvfi"!  aiid  foflcred  ill  his  licirt  before  he  attained  the; 
— » — ^  life  of  reafon. 

He  was  early  acciifloracd  to  arms  and  to  fatigue, 
that  he  might  learn  to  endure  excellive  heat  or  cold,  to 
clamber  and  leap  among  hills  and  precipices,  and  10  bear 
manfully  the  blows  and  wounds  vvliicli  he  might  receive 
ainid  the  gyni;ia:tic  cxercifes  or  in  battle.  Hiscdncatioa 
was  not  confined  to  thegymiialticcxcrcil'es  ;  he  was  alio 
taught  to  ling  the  laws,  which  were  written  in  verfe, 
with  a  certain  fpecics  of  melody;  in  order  that  the 
charms  of  mulic  might  difpofe  him  to  learn  them  with 
more  pleafure,  and  might  imprefs  them  more  deeply 
on  his  heart,  and  that,  if  he  fliould  ever  tranfgrcfs 
them,  he  might  not  have  the  excufe  of  ignorance  to 
offer.  He  next  learned  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
and  poems  corapofed  in  praife  of  heroes.  When  he 
reached  his  feventeenth  year,  he  retired  from  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  adults,  and  became  a  member  of  that  of 
the  yo\ing  men. 

Here  his  education  was  flill  carried  on.  He  exer- 
cifcd  himfclf  in  hunting,  wrcflling,  and  fighting  with 
his  companions.  The  lyre  played  tunes  of  martial 
mufic  ;  and  he  learned  to  follow  exacT:ly  the  founds 
and  raeafure  of  the  niulician.  Thofe  fports  and  excr- 
cifcs  were  fometimes  attended  with  danger;  becanfe 
arms  of  fleel  were  fometimes  ufed  in  them.  One 
dance,  in  which  the  youth  afpired  raofl  ardently  to 
excel,  was  the  Pyrrhic,  originally  invented  in  Crete. 
The  performers  in  that  dance  were  arrayed  in  com- 
plete armour  : — they  wore  a  light  iliort  coat,  which 
did  not  fall  below  the  knee,  and  was  bound  with  a 
girdle  going  twice  round  the  waifl ;  on  their  feet  and 
legs  were  bulkins  ;  above  thefe  they  bore  their  arms, 
— and  performed  various  military  evolutions  to  the 
found  of  mufical  inftruments.  "  The  Lacedemonians 
and  Cretans,"  (fays  Libanius),  "  cultivated  dancing 
with  amazing  ardour ;  they  confidered,  that  their 
lav/3  had  directed  them  to  pra^life  it  for  the  moll  im- 
portant purpofes  ;  and  it  was  fcarce  lefs  diQionourable 
for  a  Lacedemonian  or  Cretan  to  negleft  the  military 
dances,  than  to  defert  his  port  in  bittle." 

Thofc  Cretans  who  were  opulent  and  high-born, 
were  periVii-.tcd  to  form  focietiesof  young  men  of  their 
own  age.  They  often  flrove,  with  cmulalion,  who 
ihould  form  tlic  moll  numerous  one.  The  father  of 
the  young  nun  who  formed  one  of  thofe  focieiics, 
nfunlly  prelided  in  it.  He  had  a  right  to  educate  thofc 
warlike  youth,  to  exercife  them  in  running  and  in 
hunting,   to  confer  rewards  and  iniiiilt  punilhments. 

FricndQiip  was  in  high  ellimation  among  the  Cre- 
tans ;  but,  fays  Strabo,  the  manner  in  which  they 
conduflied  the  intcrcourfe  of  friend  (hip  was  pretty  ex- 
traordinary. Inltead  of  niilJ  perfnahon,  they  made 
life  of  voilence,  to  gain  the  objeils  of  their  aflcclions. 
He  who  conceived  an  affeiflion  for  a  young  man  of  his 
own  age,  and  wifhed  to  attach  him  to  hrmfelf  by  in- 
diiloliiblc  bonds,  formed  a  fcheme  for  carrying  him  otf 
by  violence.  Three  days  before  putting  it  into  exe- 
cution, he  communicated  ic  to  his  comrades.  They 
could  not  then  interfere  to  prevent  it  ;  bccaufe  if  they 
had,  they  would  have  appeared  to  think  tlie  young 
man  unworthy  of  fuch  an  cxceflive  attachment.  At 
the  appointed  day  they  affembled  to  protect  ,tl)eir 
companion.  If  the  raviflier  appeared  to  them  not  un- 
■  worthy  of  the  objei't  of  his  aifeflion,  ihey  made,  at 
lir.'l,  a  faint  rcliliance  in  obedience  to  the  law — bur. 
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at  lall,  juyl'uUy  favoured  his  cntcrprife  ;  if,  on  ilic 
other  hand,  they  thougju  him  unviorthy  of  the  objtcl  ' 
of  his  choice,  they  made  fuch  niiflaiicc  as  to  prcvciu 
him  from  executing  his  ilclign.  Tlic  feigned  rtliAancc 
coiuintied  till  the  ravifher  had  condiidea  his  friend  in- 
to the  hall  of  that  fociety  to  which  lie  belonged.  Tlicy 
did  not  regard  him  who  poirdled  ri;pcrior  beauty  and 
gracefulnef'sof  ptrfonas  the  moil  amiable  ;  but  him  who 
iiad  molldiflinguiilitdhimfcll'by  hismodcUy  and  valour. 

The  ravilhcr  loaded  his  young  friend  with  favours,- 
and  conducted  him  wherever  he  dcfircd  :  tlie-y  were 
accompanied  by  thofe  who  had  favoured  the  rape  :  he 
carried  him  from  feafl  to  fcart,  procured  him  the  plca- 
furcs  of  the  chace  and  good  cheer;  and  at'ter  ullng 
all  pollible  means  to  gain  his  heart  for  the  courfc  of 
two  months,  brought  him  back  to  tlic  city,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  him  up  to  his  parents.  But  tirfl  he 
prefcnted  him  with  a  fuit  of  armour,  an  ox,  and  a 
drinkingcup  ;  which  were  the  iifual  and  legal  prc- 
fcnts  on  fuch  occalions.  Sometimes  his  gcneroiity 
went  flill  farther ;  and  he  made  more  expcnli\'c  pre- 
fents  ;  to  defray  the  cxpcnce  of  which  his  comj'ades 
contributed.  The  young  man  facrificed  the  ox  to  Ju- 
piter, and  gave  an  entertainment  to  thole  who  had 
alhlled  when  he  was  carried  off.  He  then  declared 
his  fentimenis  concerning  a  conneiJlion  with  his  ravifli- 
er, and  told  whether  or  not  it  was  agreeable  to  him. 
If  he  had  rcafon  to  complain  of  the  trcaimcnt  which 
he  had  received,  the  law  allowed  him  to  forfitke  a 
friend  lb  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  to  demand  his 
punifiiment. 

It  would  have  been  difgraceful,  adds  Strabo,  to  a 
young  man,  who  was  handfome  and  w  ell-born,  to  be  re- 
jeeled  by  his  friends  on  account  of  tlie  depravity  of 
his  manners.  Thofe  who  had  been  carried  oft'  re- 
ceived public  honours.  Theirs  were  the  firfl  places 
in  the  halls  and  at  the  race.  They  were  permitted 
10  wear,  during  the  reft  of  life,  thofe  ornaments  which 
they  owed  to  the  lendernefs  of  friendfliip  ;  and  that 
mark  of  dillinftion  tellificd  to  all  who  faw  them,  that 
they  had  been  the  objects  of  fome  fond  attachment. 

When  the  youth  had  linillicd  their  excrcifes,  and  at- 
tained the  legal  agCj  they  became  mcnd^crs  of  the 
clafs  of  adults;  being  then  confidered  as  men,  they 
were  permitted  to  vote  in  the  national  aflemblics,  and 
were  entitled  to  ftand  candidates  for  any  public  office. 
They  wee  then  obliged  to  marry  ;  but  did  not  take 
home  their  wives  till  fuch  time  as  they  were  capable 
of  managnig  their  domellic  concei us. 

"  The  Icgi  liuor  (fays  Strabo)  had  confidered  liber- 
ty as  the  greaicll  bleiling  that  cjli^ens  can  enjoy.  Li- 
berty alone  can  fecurc  the  property  of  tlie  citizens  of 
any  llate.  Slavery  either  robs  thtm  of  it,  or  renders 
it  precarious.  The  firfl  care  of  nations  (liould  there- 
fore be  to  prcfcrve  their  liberty.  Concord  flrength» 
ens  and  fupports  her  empire  ;  flie  llom'iflu-s  wherever 
the  feeds  of  diflcnfion  are  extinguiflicd.  Alnioll  all 
thofe  hoftilities  which  prevail  among  nations  or  indi- 
viduals fpring  either  from  an  inordinate  defire  of 
wealth  or  the  love  of  luxury.  Introduce,  iiillead  of 
thofe  baneful  principles,  frugality,  :'.;odcration,  and 
equality  ofconditions  ;  yon  will  thus  banifli  envy,  ha- 
tred, injullirc,  and  haughty  difdain."  This  was'wliat 
the  Cretan  lawgiver  happily  cfftctcd.  And  tlic  com- 
rnuuity,  which  was  regulaied  by  his  wife  iiillitutious 
role  to  glory,  opulence,  and  power;  and  was  ho- 
noured . 
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Crotc.  noured  with  the  panegyrics  of  the  moH  celebrated  phi- 
loTophers  of  Greece:  but  the  highell  lionour  it  ever 
o'jtaiiied,  was  thit  of  fcrviiig  Lyctugiis  as  a  model 
for  the  admirable  form  of  goverameni  which  he  clla- 
[)Iillaed  at  Sparta. 

The  republic  of  Crete  conliiiucJ  to  iloiirill'  till  the 
age  of  Julius  Cxhv.  No  other  Itatc  has  enjoyed  fo 
long  a  period  of  Arength  and  grandeur.  The  Icgilh- 
lurc,  regarding  litierty  as  the  only  furc  bafis  of  a  na- 
tion's happinels,  lud  infiiintcd  a  fylUm  of  laws,  the 
natural  tendency  of  which  was,  to  infpire  men  with  an 
ardent  paffion  lor  liberty,  and  with  fuch  virtue  and  va- 
lour as  are  neceffary  to  fupport  ar.d  defend  it.  Ail 
the  citizens  were  ibldicrs  ;  ail  of  them  were  fkilled  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  valiant  yojth  of  other  nations 
reforted  to  Crete,  to  learn  the  exercifcs,  manoeuvres, 
and  evolutions,  of  the  mlliiary  art.  "  Philopoemen 
(fays  Plutarch)  being  impatient  of  indolence,  and  eager 
to  acquire  friill  in  arms,  embariced  ibr  Crete.  After 
Ijiending  a  confiderable  time  in  the  nobicfl;  exercifes 
among  thai  brave  people,  who  were  Jkilled  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  accullomcd  to  an  aultere  and  temperate 
life,  he  returned  to  the  Achsans.  The  knowledge 
which  lie  had  acquired  made  him  fo  eminent  among 
them,  that  he  v.'as  immediately  appointed  general  of 
their  cavalry." 

On  the  other  hind,  the  legiuator,  being  pcrfuaded 
that  conqacfts  arc  generally  unjuft  and  criminal,  that 
they  often  exhatnfl  the  ftrength  of   the  vicT;orious  na- 
tion, and  alnio;!  always  coi  nipt  its  manners,  endea- 
voured to  preferve  the  Cretans  from  the  ambition  of 
conqueft.     The  fertility  of  the  idand  abundantly  fup- 
piicd  their  wants.     They  needed  not  that  commerce 
fnoild    introduce  among  them   the  riches  of  foreign 
countries,  along  with  which  luxury  and  her  train  of 
attendant  vices  would  alfo  be  introduced  ;  and  he  knew 
how  to  infpire  tliem  with  an  indifference  for  fuch  ac- 
quihtions  without  exprefsly   forbidding   them.     The 
gyninallic  exercifes,  which  occupied  the  leifure  of  the 
gallant  youths  ;  the  pleafures  of  the  chace  ;  the  ardour 
of  friendlliip  ;   the  public  fhows,  at  which  all  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  community,  both  men  and  women, 
ufed  to  alfemble  ;   the  love  of  equality,  order,  and  their 
country,  with  which  he  inflamed  every  bread  ;   the 
■Wife  inliitutions,  which  united  a  whole  nation  foclofely 
that  they  compofed  but  one  family  ; — all  ihefe  ties  at- 
tached tlie  Cretans  to  their  native  illaiid:  and  finding 
.-iL  home  that  happinefs  which  was  the  object  of  their 
wiihes,  they  never  thought  of  wandering  abroad  in 
fearch  of  an  imaginary  glory,  or  of  extending   their 
empire  over  other  nations.     Therefore,  from  the  pe- 
riod at  which  that  ftate  allumcda  republican  form  till 
the  time  when  they  were  attacked  by   the  arms  of 
Rome,  the  nation    was  not  once  known  to  fend  an 
hoftile  force  into  the  territories  of  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours.    This  inflancc  of  moderation  is  unparalleled  in 
hi;fory  ;  no  other  nation  can  divide  the  glory  of  it  With 
the   Cretans.     Individuals   indeed  might   leave  their 
country  to  engage  in  foreign  armies.     Thofe  princes 
and  fif'tcs  uhi)  knew  their  valour  and  fkill  in  archery 
eagerly  fought  to  take  ihcm  into  their  pay  ;  all  the 
neighbouring  monarchs  were  defirons  of  having  in  their 
armies  a  body  of  Cretan  archers.     Over  the  whole 
world  rione  were  more  celebrated  th;in  they  for  bend- 
ing the  bow.  "  The  arrows  of  Gortynia  (faysClaudian) 


aimed  from  a  tru'fly  bow,  are  fure  to  wound,  nor  ever    Crett. 

mils  the  dcilined  mark."  " " — 

Though  the  nuiltitude  of  independent  cities  which 
flourilhcd  in  Crete  did  not  uni-.e  their  arms  to  lubju- 
gare  the  neighbouring  idands,  and  drench  them  with 
the  blood  of  iheir  inhabiiauts  ,  yet  they  were  not  lb 
wife  as  to  live  in  peace  among  ihcmfclves.  Difcord 
often  rialkcd  amono;  them  with  her  iiamins  lurch. 
The  moft  powerful  wilhed  to  enflave  the  reft.  Some- 
times Guolius  and  Gortynia  marched  with  iocial  ban- 
ners again/l  their  neighbours,  levelled  their  fortrtfll-s, 
and  fubjeded  ihent  10  their  power;  at  other  times 
they  attacked  each  other  with  hoftilc  violence,  and 
faw  their  braveft  youdi  perilh  amid  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  Lycios  and  Cydun  cppofed  an  invincible  barrier 
to  their  ambition,  and  prcfcrved  tlieir  own  liberty. 
The  Jaft  of  tbcfe  cities  had  acquired  fuch  flrcngth  and 
influence,  that  ilie  held  the  balance  between  the  riva4 
powers  of  the  iHar-d.  Thofc  wars  dcftroycd  a  number 
of  the  cities,  and  drenched  the  native  coumry  of  Jupi- 
ter with  blood. 

To  what  fource  nuift  we  attribute  thofe  intcftine 
diflcntions  ?  One  part  of  the  illand  was  occupied  by 
the  Eteocretes,  the  original  inhabitants  ;  the  reft  was 
peopled  with  colotnes  from  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos, 
and  Samos.  Perhaps  the  ancient  grudges  which  had 
fubfifted  amongthofc  ftrangers,  being  ftillunextinguifli- 
ed  in  their  breads,  were  eailly  rekindled  by  accident  or 
circumdances,  and  inflamed  with  new  fury.  We  may  al- 
fo fuppofe,  that  the  mod  powerful  among  them,  exulting 
in  their  fuperiority,  would  ende.ivourto  takeadvantage 
of  the  weaknefs  of  the  red,  and  difrcgard  all  laws  but 
thofe  of  force  ;  bcfides,  the  glowing  ardour  of  the 
youth,  trained  to  military  exercifes,  waseverready  to  fly- 
to  arms.  Such,  probably,  were  the  caiifes  which  fomen- 
ted difcord  and  hodility  among  a  jieople  living  under 
the  fame  religion,  cudoms,  and  laws.  Whatever  thefe 
might  be,  the  Cretans,  being  perAiaded  that  the  firm 
union  of  their  foldiers  was  effeniial  to  viftory,  arrayed 
the  braved  youths  of  the  army  in  fplendid  robes,  and 
caufed  them  to  facriflce  to  friendfliip  before  engaging 
in  battle.  In  fome  countries  it  would  be  very  proper 
to  oblige  the  generals,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  facrifice 
to  concord.  If  fuch  a  facrifice  were  performed  willi 
fincerity,  it  might  prefeive  their  glory  unflained,  and 
preveitt  fuch  deluges  of  blood  from  being  waded  with- 
out producing  any  advantages  to  the  date. 

Their  palhon  for  war  did  not  extinguifli  in  the  breads 
of  the  Cretans  that  exquifite  fenlibility  which  is  the 
mother  and  nurfe  of  the  line  arts.  "  The  Cretans 
(fays  Sozomen)  gave  an  illudrious  proof  of  their  mn- 
nifieence  to  genius,  by  making  Homer  a  prefcnt  of  a 
ihonfand  pieces  of  diver  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  this  aft  of  generoluy,  they  recorded  it  by  an 
infcription  on  a  public  column."  InCtete,  adds  Pto- 
lemy, men  are  dill  more  defirous  of  cultivating  their 
nnderdandings  than  of  excrcifing  their  bodily  powers. 
C^ften  when  diifcntions  arofe,  the  voice  of  wifdon\  and 
the  charms  of  poefy  recalled  them  to  reafon  and  har- 
mony, Thales  of  Gortynia,  the  preceptor  of  I.ycnr- 
guc,  was  one  of  their  mod  celebrated  philofophers. 
Beirig  botli  a  pnet  and  ]cgi(la!or,  he  made  an  Jiappy 
ufc  of  his  abilities  and  knowledge  to  extinguifli  an'ong 
his  countrymen  the  kindling  fparks  of  difcord.  "  His 
poems  were  moral  difcourfes  in  verfe,  v.'hich  recalled 
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Vrctt.     the  people  to  concord  and  fubmiiHon  loth:  l;i'>vs.     U- 

•^ ■  fuig  a  rcgiilir  meaftirc,  he  rccoinaicndcd  the  aultcrity 

ofiiij  Ihbjccl  by  tlic  inluiii.uing  and  powerful  charm 
of  fentiinent.  So  powerlul  were  the  etrl-cls  of  his 
verfcs,  which  addrciicd  at  ouccthe  ears,  tlie  heart,  and 
the  imderib'.iding  of  his  hearers,  that  their  ra'^e  was 
gradually  foftcncd.  Next,  opeiiiiiT;  ilicir  hearts  lo  the 
love  of  peace,  the  advantages  of  which  lie  d'dcribed  in 
glowing  colours,  t'ley  forgot  th;;ir  intelline  dillentions, 
and  ranged  themfelves  around  the  llandardof  concoi'd." 
That  fage  is  faid  to  have  invented  tunes  for  the  niili- 
tary  dances  and  for  the  Cretan  Pyrrhic.  Men  who 
felt  fo  llrongly  the  influence  of  poetry  and  mulic  could 
fcarcely  be  enemies  to  pleafurc.  Accordingly  they 
had  a  cuilom  of  Jiflinguiiliing  their  fortunate  days 
with  white  flint  flones,  their  unfortunate  days  with 
black.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  counted  the 
number  of  their  white  (tones,  and  reckoned  thit  they 
had  lived  only  fo  many  days  as  were  dillin^juiiltcd  for 
having  been  fortunate.  They  did  not  think  mere  cx- 
iltence,  withou!:  the  enjoyment  of  pleafurc,  worthy  of 
the  name  of  .';/;•.  For  this  reafon,  they  caufed  to  be 
infcri'jed  on  their  tombs  :  •''  He  lived  fo  many  days  ; 
he  continued  in  exigence  (b  long." 

A  pailion  for  glory  is  cafiiy  awaked  in  a  feeling  and 
generous  breaft.  I'he  Cretans  eagerly  repaired  to  the 
famous  folemnities  of  Greece,  and  were  often  crowned 
at  th-;  Olympic,  Nemajan,  and  Pythian  games  :  others 
of  them  were  favourites  of  the  raufes,  and  vcrlified  the 
predictions  of  prophets,  or  celebrated  the  glorious  deeds 
of  their  lieroes.  Several  of  them  diilinguiihed  them- 
felves by  hiflorical  compofitions.  At  the  mofl  ancient 
games,  a  prize  is  litid  to  have  been  bellowed  on  the 
poet  who  lung  the  nobleft  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo  : 
Chryfothemis  of  Crete  fung  and  gained  the  prize. 

The  ravages  of  time  have  deprived  us  of  almoft  all 
their  works  ;  and  if  Pindar  had  not  preferved  the  me- 
mory of  fome  of  their  crowns,  we  fliould  not  know 
even  the  names  of  the  conquerors  who  wore  them.  The 
temple  of  Dianna  at  Ephefus,  built  by  the  Cretan  Cte- 
(ipon  and  his  fon  Metagenes,  was  not  proof  againft 
the  frantic  hand  of  the  incendiary.  Thofc  ingenious 
architects  hat  built  it  oit  the  principles  of  the  Ionic 
order:  to  the  coillinefs  of  the  materials,  the  elegance 
of  the  architecture,  the  fymmetry  of  the  parts,  and 
the  majelty  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  they  had  ad- 
ded folidity  and  Arength,  without  which  the  reft  muft 
have  been  of  fmail  value.  Their  names  have  dcfcen- 
cd  to  pollerity,  but  the  pillars  of  tliat  monument 
which  has  perpetuated  their  memory  have  been  difpcr- 
fed  or  deftroyed.  Scarce  a  vellige  remains  of  that 
building  which  was  efteemed  one  oi'tlie  feven  wonders 
of  the  world. 

Nations  are  effaced  from  the  earth  like  the  monu- 
ments of  their  power,  and  after  the  revolution  of  feveral 
ages  we  can  fcarce  trace  in  their  poilerity  a"ny  remains 
of  their  ancient  charafter.  Some  of  them  exiit  longer, 
others  Ihorter;  but  v/e  may  almoft  always  calculate  liic 
period  of  their  duratiou  by  the  excellence  of  their  laws, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  fupport  and  o'.)ey 
them.  The  republic  of  Crete,  being  eftablilhcd  on  a 
folid  balls,  knew  no  foreign  mafler  for  a  period  often 
centuries.  She  bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  thofe 
princes  v.'ho  attempted  to  cnllave  her.  At  length  the 
time  arrived  wlieri  the  warlike  and  vitJlorious  llo- 
Vol.  V. 
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nnns  afpircd  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  would 
fuller  none  but  ihtir  fubjecis  or  Haves  to  inhabit  within 
thereah  of  their  arms.  Florus  does  not  fcniplc  to 
acknowlci^gc,  that  tlic  l^.omaus  had  no  o;hcr  motives 
for  invading  Crete  but  the  ambitious  dtfirc  of  lubdu- 
ing  ilic  renowned  native  country  of  Jupiter.  "  If  any 
pcrl'ons  \yilli  to  know  the  rcalons  wliich  induced  ns  to 
attack  Crete  (fjys  he),  the  true  reafon  was  our  delire 
tofiibducfo  ccltbraicd  aii  ifiaiui.  The  Cretans  liad 
appeared  to  favour  P.'ithridatcs,  and  the  Komans 
thought  proper  to  declare  war  againft  them  on  that 
pretext.  Mark  Antony,  father  of  ih-  triumvir,  at- 
taci<ed  them  with  ftrong  hopes  of  fuccefs;  but  was 
I'everely  punillied  for  his  prefumption  and  imprudence. 
The  Cretans  took  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  hung  up 
his  foldiers  and  failors  on  the  inalts  amid  the  fails  and 
cordage,  and  returned  in  triumph  into  their  har- 
bours." 

The  Romans  never  forgot  nor  forgave  a  defeat.  As 
fooii  as  the  Macedonian  war  was  brought  to  an  happy 
conelufion,  they  again  took  arms  againft  the  Cretaiis 
to  revenge  their  ignominy  an.ilofs.  (^lintus  We.ellns 
was  lent  to  Crete  with  a  powerful  armamcni.  He  met 
with  an  ob(tiiiate  and  vijrorous  refiftaace.  Paniariis 
and  Lafthcnes,  two  experienced  leaders,   colledtiny 
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eager  for  battle. 


and  of  determined  courage,  employed  their  arms  and 
arrows  lucccfsfully  againft  the  Romans,  andprotraftcd 
the  fate  of  Crete  for  three  jears.  Thofe  conquerors 
could  not  make  themfelves  mafters  of  ihe  ifland  before 
deltroying  its  bravclt  warriors.  They  loft  a  great 
num.ber  of  iroops,  and  bought  a  bloody  viiftory  at  the 
price  of  many  a  danger  and  much  fatigue.  However, 
their  ufu,il  good  fortune  at  lengih  prevailed.  Tiie  firll 
care  of  the  conqueror  v»'as  to  abolifli  the  laws  of  Minos, 
and  to  eflablilh  in  their  room  ihofc  of  Ntim.a.  Strabo, 
that  enlightened  philofopher,  complains  of  this  aft  of 
feverity  ;  and  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  the  original 
laws  of  Crete  were  no  longer  in  force,  becaufe  the  Pvo- 
nuns  compelled  the  conquered  provinces  to  adopt  their 
civil  code.  To  fecure  themfelves  ftill  more  fully  in 
the  podeffion  of  the  ifland,  they  fent  a  powerful  colo- 
ny to  Gnodus. 

Prom  that  era  to  the  prefeat  time,  that  is,  for  a 
period  of  1900  years,  the  Cretans  have  no  longer 
formed  a  fepiiate  naiioii,  nor  made  anyiig-ure  among 
th;  ftaces  and  kinn-doms  of  the  world  :  their  noble  and 
ingenuous  manners,  their  arts  and  iciences,  their  va- 
lourand  their  virtues,  are  no  more.  They  have  loft 
thefe  with  the  lofs  of  liberty.  So  true  is  it  that  man 
is  born  for  himfclf  ;  and  that,  when  deprived  of  that 
aid  which  Nature  has  defigned  to  flrengthen  and  fup- 
port his  weaknefs,  the  flame  of  genius  and  the  ardent 
glowof  valour  are  exiiiiguiilied  in  his  breaft  ;  he  be- 
comes incapable  of  vigorous  refclution,  and  links  be- 
low the  natural  virtue  and  dignity  of  the  fpecies. 

The  ifland  of  Crete,  joined  with  the  fmall  kingdom 
ofCyrenc,  on  the  Lybian  coaft,  formed  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. It  was  at  firit  governed  by  a  proconful  ;  a  que- 
flor  and  an  afTiflant  were  afterwards  fent  there;  at  laft, 
as  Suetonius  informs  i!s,  it  was  put  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  confid.  This  illand  was  one  of  the  lirft  pla- 
ces in  the  world  thit  were  favoured  with  the  light  of 
thcgofpci.  St  Paul  introduced  the  Chrifiian  faith  in- 
to  Crete  :  and  iiis  difciplc  Titus,  whom  he  left  there 
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to  chcvilh  and  caUivate  the  precious  plant,  became 
the  firlt  bilhop  of  tlie  ill  lud.  In  tlie  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Leo,  it  had  twelve  bilhops,  who  were  all  lub- 
jeft  to  the  patriarch  of  Conllaiuinople.  Conflantine 
ieparated  Crete  from  Cyrenc  in  tlie  new  divilioii  which 
he  made  of  the  proviu'ccs  of  the  empire.  Leaving 
three  fons,  Conftantius,  Conrtaniine,  and  Conllans, 
he  aili^neil  Thrace  and  the  taftcrn  provinces  10  the 
firfl  ;  10  the  fecoiid,  tlic  empire  of  the  ^V■clt ;  ihc  iiland 
of  Crete,  Africa,  and  lily  ria,  to  the  third. 

When  Michael  Balbus  fji  011  tlie  throne  of  Conllan- 
tinoplc,  the  rtliellion  of  Thoinas,  which  lafted  three 
years,  canfed  him  to  neglect  the  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Agarcnians  (a  pecple  of  Arabia),  who  liad 
conquered  the  tinell  provinces  ol  Spain,  i'eized  that 
opportunity.  They  litted  out  a  confidcrable  iieet, 
pUinJered  the  Cyclades,  attacked  the  idand  of  Crete, 
and  nrade  themfclves  mailers  of  it  without  oppofuion. 
In  order  to  fccure  their  conqucfl,  they  bailt  a  forcrcfs 
which  they  named  Khandak,  "  inirenchment."  From 
that  cidatcl  the  barbarians  made  inroads  into  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  iiland,  carrying  havock  and  devalta- 
tion  wherever  they  appeared.  By  repeated  attacks, 
they  fubdued  all  the  cities  in  Crete  except  Cydon. 
Michael  made  fome  inetfeclual  efforts  to  expel  them 
from  Crete.  The  emperor  Balllius,  the  Macedonian, 
was  not  more  fucccfsfnl.  They  defeated  him  in  a 
bloody  battle;  but  being  vanquilhcd  by  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals, they  were  fuUjeded  to  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tribute.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  Arabians 
refuled  the  tribute.  It  was  refervcd  for  Nicephorus 
Phocas,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  to  deliver  this 
tine  iiland  from  the  yoke  of  the  inhdcls.  He  landed 
on  the  iiland  with  a  numerous  army,  boldly  attacked 
thein,  and  rented  them  in  various  engagements.  The 
Saracens,  no  loiiijcr  daring  to  meet  fo  formidable  a 
general  in  the  lieUl,  fled  far  protetlion  to  their  for- 
trcfles.  Phocas  being  plcniifally  fupplied  with  all  the 
warlike  machines  necellary  for  a  liege,  levelled  their 
walls,  aiul  alarmed  their  hearts  with  terror.  He  took 
their  cities  and  fortrelfes,  and  drove  them  into  Khan- 
dak  their  metropolis  and  lad  refonrce.  In  the  courfc 
of  nine  months  he  fubdued  the  whole  iiland,  took  their 
king  Curup  and  his  lieutenant  Aremas  prifoncrs,  and 
reunited  to  the  empire  a  province  which  had  been  127 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  It  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Piomans  till  the  time  when  Bald- 
win Count  of  Flanders,  being  laifed  to  the  throne,  li- 
berally rewarded  the  ferviccs  of  Boniface  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  by  making  him  king  of  ThelFalonica,  and 
adding  the  ifland  of  Crete  to  his  kingdom.  That  lord, 
being  more  covetous  of  gold  than  glory,  fold  it  to  tlic 
Venetians  in  the  year  1x94;  under  whom  it  affiimed 
the  name  of  Candia.  Sec  the  fequel  of  its  hilloiy 
under  that  article. 

CRETIO,  in  antiquity  a  certain  namber  of  days 
allowed  .  the  heir  to  conlider  whether  he  would 
ad:  as  heir  to  the  deceafed  or  not  ;  after  which 
time,  if  he  did  not  aift,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
tftate. 

CFiEUX,  a  term  in  fcalpture,  much  ufcd  by  the 
French  ;  though  not  yet,  that  we  know  of,  natu- 
ralized among  us  :  bnt  the  want  of  a  word  of  equal 
import  in  Englifli,  as  it  has  frequently  put  ns  under  a 
Bcccfllty  of  ufing  this  in  the   courle  of   the  present 


work  ;   fo  it  pleads   flrongly  for  its  adniiflion  into  our 
language. 

Creux  originally  fignilies  a  hollow,  cavity,  or  fit,  out 
of  which  fomcihing  has  been  fcuoped  or  dug  ;  hence  it 
is  ufcd  to  denote  that  kind  of  fculpture  and  gravin"' 
where  the  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed  wiihin 
the  face  or  plane  of  the  plate  or  matter  engraven  on. 
In  which  fcnfe  it  flands  oppofed  to  relievo  :  where  the 
lines  and  figures  are  eirboiicd,  and  appear  prominent 
above  the  fate  of  the  n',aLtcr. 

CHEW,  tlic  company  of  failors  belonging  10  a  fliip, 
boat,  or  other  veliel. 

'I  he  failors  that  are  to  work  and  manage  a  fliip  are 
regulated  by  the  number  of  lafls  it  may  carry;  each 
laiL  making  two  ton.  The  crew  of  a  Dutch  fliip,  from 
40  to  50  lalls,  is  fcvcn  i'ailors  and  a  fwabbcr  ;  fiom  50 
to  60  lalts,  rhe  cj'ew  coiilills  of  tight  men  and  a  fwab- 
bcr ,  and  ihusinctcafcsat  tlie  rate  of  one  man  for  every 
ten  lalts;  ib  that  a  fliip  of  100  lafls  has  12  men,  &.c. 
Engliili  and  French  crews  are  ulually  (Ironger  than 
Dutch;  but  ahvays  in  about  the  fame  proportion.  In 
a  lliip  of  w'ar  there  are  feveral  particular  crews,  or 
gangs,  as  the  boatlwaius  crew,  the  carpenter's  crew, 
the  gunner's  crew,  S;c. 

CKEVIER  (JOHN  Baptist  Lewis),  a  Paril'an, 
was  irained  under  ihe  celebrated  RoUin,  and  afterwards 
became  profeflor  of  rhetoric.  Llpon  the  death  of  his 
maftcr,  in  1741,  he  took  upon  him  to  liniih  his 
Roman  Hillory.  I'c  publilhcd  other  works,  and  was 
greatly  ferviceablc  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion 
as  well  as  letters.  His  death  happened,  176;,  in  a 
very  advanced  age.  Beiides  the  continuation  jull  men- 
tioned, he  publilhcd,  i.  An  edition  of  Livim,  ami 
JSotis,  in  6  vols  410,  1748;  and  afterwards  another 
edition,  better  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  his  pupils,  in  6 
vols,  fniall  8vo.  2.  La  Hijloire  dcs  E7iipereitrs  de  Ro- 
7/iiii/ts  ']:ifqu\i  Conjlaiiti!/,  1749,  '2  torn.  121110.  ^.Hi- 
jloire de  i'U/iiverl  t,^  df  Paris,  710m.  l2mo.  ^.  Rheto- 
ricpie  Frciiifoife,  a  juft  and  ufeful  work.  5.  Obfervc.ti- 
o?:i  furl' Ejprit  deiLoix.  Here  he  ventured  out  of  his 
depth  ;  he  fhould  have  kept  within  the  precinifls  of 
the  belles  lettres. 

CREUSA,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  daughter  of  Crton 
king  of  Corinth.  As  flie  was  going  to  marry  Jaibn, 
who  had  divorced  Medea,  flie  put  on  a  poifoncd  gar- 
ment, which  immediately  fct  her  body  on  fire,  and  /lie 
expired,  in  the  moft  excruciating  torments.  She  had 
received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea,  whowiflied 
to  take  that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of  Jafbn. 
Some  call  her  Ctance.  [Ovid,  de  Art.  A7u.  i.  v.  355.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy  by  Hecuba.  She 
married  j^ncas,  by  whom  Ihe  had,  among  other  chil- 
dren, Afcanius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  flie  fled  in 
the  night  with  hcrhulband  ;  but  they  were  feparated 
in  the  midft  of  the  confufion  and  tumult,  and  j^neas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  flic  was.  Some 
fay  that  Cybele  faved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her 
temple,  of  which  ihe  became  prieflefs.  Pin-'f.  10.  c. 
26. — Virg.  JEn.  2.  v.   562. 

CREX,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecles  of  Rallus. 

CRIB,  the  rack  or  manger  of  a  ftable,  en'  the  flail 
or  cabbin  of  an  ox.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  fmall  habi- 
tation, as  a  cottage,  &c. 

Crib,  in  the  Englifli  fait- works,  a  name  given  toa 
fort  of  cafe  ufcd  in  fome  places  inftead  of  t]i«  drab,  to 
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put  the   felt  ijuo  as  it  is   taken   out  of  the   boiliag 
pan. 

Cribbage,  a  game  at  cards,  to  be  learnt  only  by 
practice. 

CRIHRATION,  in  pharmacy,  thepairmg  any  fub- 
llancc  through  a  lieve  or  I'carce,  in  order  to  Icparatc 
the  tiucr  pariiclei  from  the  grolicr. 

Cribrosum  OS,  in  anatomy,  cailet!  alfo  0/  ethrnoi-iis. 
Sec  Aiuif'niiy,  n°  1 7. 

CP1.ICELASIA,  the  driving  a  ring  or  hoop.  Dri- 
ving a  hoop  was  one  of  the  iuicient  gymnaiUcs  :  this 
hoop  was  as  high  as  the  brcalt  of  the  perfon  who  uled 
it.  It  was  commended  for  rendering  the  limbs  pliable, 
and  for  Itrengthening  the  nerves. 

CRICETUS,  in  zoology.     See  Mus. 

CRICHTON  (James),  a  Scots  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  the  16th  century,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
dinary endowments  both  of  body  and  mind,  obtai:icd 
theappellationof  "  the  admirable  Crichton  ;"  by  which 
title  he  has  continued  to  be  difliagnilhed  down  to  the 
prefent  day.  The  time  of  this  celebrated  peilbn's 
birth  is  fiid,  by  the  generality  of  writers,  to  have  been 
in  1J51  ;  but,  according  to  Lord  Buchan*,  it  ap- 
pears, from  feveivl  circuuillances,  that  he  was  born  in 
the  month  of  Augufl  1560.  There  is  a  difference 
likcwife  between  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  other  bio- 
gra])hers,  with  regard  to  the  family  of  Crichton,  and 
the  rank  and  iituation  of  his  father.  The  common 
accounts  alTert,  that  James  Crichton's  father  was  Ro- 
bert Crichton  of  Clonic,  in  the  county  of  Perth  ;  and 
that  this  Robert  Crichion  commaudLd  ^iicen  Mary's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Langlide  in  the  year  1568.  But 
from  the  Earl  of  Buchan  we  learn,  that  this  gentleman 
was  of  Elliock  in  the  fame  county,  and  that  be  was  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland  in  queen  Ma'-y's  reign  from  1561 
to  1573  ;  part  of  which  time  he  held  thatoiKce  in  con- 
junction with  Spens  of  Condie.  The  mother  of  James 
Crichton  was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Stuart  of  Beath,  who  was  a  defcendant  of  Robert 
duke  of  Albany,  the  third  fon  of  king  Robert  the  fe- 
cond,  by  Elizabeth  Muir  or  More,  as  llic  is  commonly 
called.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  when  the  admirable 
Crichton  boafted  (as  he  did  abroad),  that  he  was  fprung 
from  Scoitifli  kings,  he  faid  nothing  but  what  was 
."igreeable  to  truth. 

James  Crichton  is  faid  to  have  received  his  gram- 
matical education  at  Perth,  and  to  have  flndied  philo- 
fophy  in  the  nniverfity  of  St  Andrew.  His  tutor  in 
that  univcrfity  was  Mr  John  Rutherford,  a  profelTorat 
that  time  famous  for  his  learning,  and  who  diftinguilli- 
ed  himfelf  by  writing  four  books  on  Arillotle's  logic 
and  a  commentary  on  his  poetics.  According  to  Al- 
dus Manutius,  wlio  calls  Crichton  firll  coufm  to  the 
king,  he  was  alio  inlfruifted,  along  with  his  majefty, 
by  Buchanan,  Hepburn,  andRobertfon,  as  well  as  by 
Rutherford  ;  and  he  had  fcarcely  arrived  to  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  run  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  and  could  foeak  and  write  to 
perfection  in  ten  different  languages.  Nor  was  this 
all ;  for  he  had  likewife  improved  himfelf  to  the  high- 
eft  degree  in  riding,  dancing,  and  fmging,  and  in  play- 
ing upon  all  fdrts  of  inftrnments. 

Crichmn,  being  thus  accomplilhcd,  went  abroad 
tipon  his  travels,  and  is  faid  to  have  gone  to  Paris;  of 
his  tranfactions  at  which  place  the  following  account 


is  given.  He  caufed  fix  placards  10  be  fxcd  on  all  the 
gates  of  the  Iciiools,  halls,  and  colleges  belongin"  10 
the  univerlity,  and  on  all  ihe  [lillars  and  polls  before 
ilie  iMulcsof  the  moll  renowned  men  for  literature  in 
the  city,  inviting  all  thofe  who  were  well  verfed  in  any 
art  or  icicnec,  to  difpuie  with  him  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  that  day  fix  weeks,  by  nine  of  the  clock  ill 
the  morning,  where  he  would  attend  them,  and  be 
ready  loaniwer  to  whatever  llionld  be  propofed  to  him 
in  any  art  or  i'cience,  aiidinany  of  ihcle  12  languages, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  bpanilli, 
t'rench,  Italian,  Euglilh,  Dutch,  Flemilli,  and  Scla- 
voni.m  ;  and  this  either  in  verlc  or  profe  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  difputant.  During  this  Vvhole  time,  in- 
llead  of  clofcly  applying  to  his  iUidies,  he  regarded 
nothing  but  hunting,  hawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding 
of  a  well-managed  horfc,  tolling  the  pike,  handling  tlie 
muiket,  and  other  niilit  iry  feats  ;  or  clfe  he  employed 
himfelf  in  domellic  games,  fueh  as  balls,  concerts  of 
mulic  vocal  and  inltrumcntal  ;  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and 
the  like  diverlions  of  youtii.  This  conduct  fo  provo- 
ked the  ftudents  of  the  univerlity,  that,  beneath  the- 
placard  which  was  tixedon  the  Navarre  gate,  they  cau- 
fed the  following  words  to  be  written  :  "  If  you  w  ould 
meet  vvith  this  moniler  of  perfedion,  to  make  fearch 
tor  him  either  in  the  tavern  or  bawdy-houfe,  is  the 
readiefl  way  to  find  him."  Neverthclefs,  uhen  the 
day  appointed  arrived,  Crichton  appeared  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  himlelf  beyond  expref- 
fion  in  the  difputation,  which  lafled  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  fix  at  night.  At  length,  the  prc- 
(ident,  after  extolling  him  highly  for  the  many  rare 
and  excellent  endowments  which  God  and  nature  had 
beftowed  upon  him,  rofe  from  his  chair,  and,  accom- 
panied by  four  of  the  moft  eminent  profeilors  of  the 
univerlity,  gave  him  a  diamond  ring,  and  a  pnrfe  full 
of  gold,  as  a  tcftimony  of  their  love  and  favour.  The 
whole  ended  with  the  repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas 
of  the  fpeclntors  :  and  henceforward  our  young  difpu- 
tant was  called,  "  the  admirable  Crichton."  It  is  ad- 
ded, that  he  was  fo  little  fatigued  with  the  difpnte, 
that  he  went  on  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre, 
where  he  had  a  match  of  tiltii  g  (an  excrcife  then  in 
much  reqneft),  and  in  the  prcfeuce  ot  fome  of  the 
princes  of  the  court  of  France,  and  a  great  many  la- 
dies, carried  away  the  ring  t  ?  times  fuccelfivcly. 

About  two  years  after  this  we  find  him  at  Rome, 
where  he  affixed  a  placard  upon  all  the  eminent  places 
of  the  city,  in  the  following  terms  :  Nos  Jacobus  Criclr- 
to/i:is  Scotus,  cu'icinique  i-i'i pref'olilie  ex  iiiiproxnfa  nfport- 
dcbiyims.  Ill  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this  bold 
challenge,  to  anfwer  to  any  queftion  that  could  be 
propofed  to  him  without  his  being  prcvionlly  adver- 
lifed  of  it,  could  not  cfcape  the  ridicule  of  a  paf- 
quiuade.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  being  nowifc 
difcouragcd,  he  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed ;  and  that,  in  the  prefence  of  ihe  pope, 
many  cardinals,  biihops,  dot'tors  of  tlivinity,  and  pro- 
feilors in  all  the  fciences,  he  difplayed  fuch  wonderful 
proofs  of  his  nniverfal  knowledge,  that  he  excited  no 
iefs  furprife  than  he  had  sone  at  Paris.  Eoccalini, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  gives  fomcrhingof  a  dillerent 
relation  of  the  matter.  According  to  this  author, 
the  pafquinade  againfl  Crichron,  w'licli  was  to  the 
following  cfFefl,  "  And  he  that  •Ktilfec  it  let  him  go  to 
3  Y  2  the 
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Critkton.  th:  fgn  oj'thi  F.ilcon  aiid\lfi}all be  jho'd)n,^'  made  fuch 

' '  an  imprtJion  upon  hiin,  tliat  lie  Icl't  a  place  where  he 

had   been  fo  grofsly  atfronted  as  10  be  put  upon  a  level 
with  jugglers  and  niountfbanks. 

From  Rome  he  wcui  to  Venice  :  where  he  contracted 
an  intimate  frieadlhip  with  Aldus  Manutius,  Lauren- 
lius  Blaiid,  Speroa  Spcronius,  Johannes  Doiiaius,  aud 
various  other  Ic^irned  pcrlbns,  to  whom  he  prefeiited 
leveral  poems  in  commeiiJation  of  the  city  and  ui;i- 
verliiy.  At  length  he  was  iutroduetd  to  the  l-'o^e 
and  Senate,  in  whoi'e  prefe::ce  he  made  a  fpetcii, 
which  was  accompiiiisd  with  I'lich  bciuty  of  eloquence, 
and  I'-ich  grace  of  p'.rfoii  and  manner,  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  that  illullrions  body,  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  through  the  whole  city  but  this  raia  in  t^-i  ns 
a-jis,  this  prodigy  of  nature.  He  held,  likewift,  liif- 
putations  on  the  f.i'.jecis  of  theology,  philolbpiiy,  and 
mathematics,  before  the  mof:  eminent  profcuors,  and 
large  inullitudcs  of  people.  Kis  repaiaiioii  was  lb 
great,  that  the  delireof  fceingand  hearing  him  brought 
to-rether  a  vaft  concourfe  of  pcrfons  iiom  different 
quarters  to  Venice.  It  may  be  cullcetcd  from  I\Janu- 
tius,  that  the  time  in  which  Cvichton  exhibited  theie 
demon (trations  of  his  abilities  was  in  the  year  1580. 

Duriuj  his  refidence  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad 
ffate  of  health,  which  continued  for  the  fpace  of  four 
rionths.  However,  before  he  was  perfectly  recover- 
ed, he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padua, 
the  univerfity  of  which  city  v.^as  at  that  time  in  great 
reputation.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  there  .was 
a  meeting  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  at  the 
lioufe  of  (acobus  Ahiyiius  Cornelius  ;  when  C/ichton 
opened  the  ad'embly  with  an  extemporary  poem  in 
praife  of  the  city,  the  univerfity,  and  the  company 
who  had  honoured  him  with  their  prefence.  After 
this,  he  difpJted  for  lix  hours  with  the  molt  celebra- 
ted profeuors  on  various  fubjctT;s  of  learning;  and  he 
cxpofed,  in  particuhr,  the  errors  of  Ariflo:!e  and  his 
commentators,  with  fo  much  folidity  and  acutenef?, 
and  at  the  fame  time  with  lo  much  modefly,  that  he 
excited  univerfal  admiration.  In  conclufion,  he  de- 
livered extempore  an  oration  in  prafe  of  ignorance, 
which  was  coiiduc^ed  with  fuch  ingenuity  and  elegance, 
that  his  hearers  were  aPionillied.  The  exhibition  of 
Crichton's  talents  Vva.;  on  the  14th  of  March  1581. 
Soon  after  he  appointed  a  day  for  another  riifputa- 
tion  to  be  held  at  the  palace  of  the  billiop  of  Fadua ; 
not  tor  the  purpofc  of  affording  higher  proofs  of  his 
abilities,  for  that  could  not  poiiibly  be  done,  but  in 
compliance  with  the  earncfl  (olicitaiions  of  fonie  per- 
fons  who  were  not  prefent  at  the  former  aifenibly. 
However,  feveral  circumdaiiccs  occurred  which  pre- 
vented this  meeting  from  taking  pkce.  Such  is  the 
account  of  Manutius:  but  luiperialis  relates,  that  he 
was  informed  oy  his  father,  who  v.as  prefent  upon  the 
occafion,  that  Cvichton  was  oppofed  by  Archangelus 
Mercenarius,  a  famous  philofophcr;  and  that  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  well  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
a  very  honourable  company,  and  even  of  his  antagonifl 
himfelf. 

Amidll  ihedifcourfes  which  were  occafioned  by  our 
young  Scotfnian's  exploits,  and  the  high  applaufes  that 
were  beftowcd  upon  his  genius  and  attainments,  fome 
perfons  there  were  who  endeavoured  10  detra(5f  from 
iiis  merit.     For  ever,  therefore,  to  confound  thefe  in 


vidious  impugncrs  of  his  talents,  lie  caiifed  a  paper  to  Crichtcii. 

be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  St  John  and  St  Paul's  cimrch,  ' -^ 

Wiiercin  he  offered  to  prove  before  the  univerliiy,  that 
the  errors  of  Ariflotlc,  and  of  all  his  followers,  were 
almoft  innunieralle ;  and  that  the  latter  had  iailtd 
both  in  explaining  their  mailer's  meaning,  and  in 
treating  on  theological  fubjects.  He  proiuiled  like- 
wife  to  refute  the  dreams  ot  certain  mathematical  pro- 
leilbrs;  to  difputt  in  all  the  fcicnces ;  and  to  anlwcr 
to  wnatevcr  Ihould  be  propofed  to  him  or  objeded  a- 
gainll  him.  All  this  lie  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the 
common  Ingical  way  or  by  numbers  and  mathemati- 
catiiguics,  or  in  100  lorts  of  verfes,  at  the  plcafure  of 
his  opponents.  According  to  Manutius,  Ciichton  fu- 
ItaineJ  tiiis  con.tcli,  without  fatigue,  for  tlirte  days  ; 
during  which  time  he  iupported  his  credit,  and  n:ain- 
taineU  his  propoliiiors,  with  fuch  fpirit  ar.d  energy, 
that,  Ironi  an  unulual  coiicotirle  of  people,  he  ubiain- 
ed  aecianiatioiis  and  praifcs,  than  which  none  more 
niagniric'.nt  were  ever  heard  by  men. 

From  Padua,  Crieluon  fet  out  for  Maulua  ;  where 
there  happened  to  be  at  the  time  a  gladiator,  who 
had  foiled,  in  his  travels,  the  moll  iamous  fencers  in 
Luiopc,  aud  had  lately  killed  three  who  had  entered 
the  lilts  With  him  in  iJiis  city.  The  duke  of  A'antua 
was  much  grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  pro- 
teclion,  as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with  fuchl.ua! 
conlecjucjiccs.  Crichton,  being  informed  of  hisKigh- 
iitfs's  concern,  ofr'ercd  his  fervice,  not  only  to  drive 
the  murderer  from  Mantua,  tut  from  Italy,  and  to 
fight  him  for  1500  pirtoles.  Though  the  duke  was 
unwilling  to  expofe  lucli  an  acconipliihed  gentleman  to 
10  great  a  hazard  ;  yet,  relying  upon  the  report  he  had 
heard  of  his  warlike  atchievcments,  he  agreed  to  the 
propofal  ;  and  the  time  and  pLice  being  appointed,  the 
whole  court  attended  to  biliold  the  jierlormance.  At 
the  beginning  ol  the  combat  Crichton  Hood  only 
upon  his  defence;  while  the  Italian  made  his  at- 
tack with  fuch  eagerncfs  and  fury,  that  having  over- 
acted himfcll,  he  began  to  grow  weary.  Crichton 
now  feized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonill 
in  return;  which  he  did  with  lo  much  dexterity  and 
vigour,  that  he  ranliim  through  the  body  la  three  dif- 
ferent places,  of  which  wounds  he  immediately  died. 
The  acclamations  of  the  fpeflators  were  loud  and  ex- 
traordinary upon  lliis  occafion  ;  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  of  them,  that  they  had  never  feen  Art 
grace  Nature,  or  Nature  fecond  the  precepts  of  Art, 
info  lively  a  manner  as  they  had  beheld  thefe  t«o 
things  accompliflicd  on  that  day.  To  crown  the  glory 
of  the  aftion,  Ciichion  befcowed  the  prize  of  his  vic- 
tory upon  the  widow-s  of  the  three  perfons  who  had 
lofl  their  lives  in  fighting  with  the  gladiator. 

It  is  aflertcd,  that  inconfeqneiicc  of  this  and  his  other 
wonderful  pei-formances,  the  duke  of  Mantua  made 
choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  his  ion  Vincentio  di  Gon- 
zaga,  who  is  reprcfcnted  as  being  of  a  riotous  temper  and 
adiilblulelife.  Theappointmcnt  washighly  pleafingio 
the  court.  Crichton,  totcftify  his  gratitude  to  his  friends 
and  benefactors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diverlion 
framed,  we  are  told,  a  comedy,  wherein  he  expofed 
and  ridiculed  all  the  Weakncfles  and  failures  of  the  fe- 
veral employments  in  which  men  are  engaged.  This 
compofition  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  mofl  ingenious 
fatires  that  ever  was  made  upon  mankind.     But  ihc 
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moH;  adoiiifliing  part  of  the  flory  is,  that  Ciicluoii  I'u- 
'  llaiiicd  15  c:hara(!;tcrs  in  the  rep.'crcntiiiion  of  liis  own 
play.  Among  the  reft,  he  acted  the  divine,  the  phi- 
lofop'icr,  the  lawyer,  thcmadKiiiatician,  the  phylician, 
and  the  folJier,  with  fiich  inimitable  ;^i'acc,  tliat  every 
lime  lie  appeared  upon  the  theatre  he  fcemed  to  be  a 
difFereut  p;;rfou. 

From  being  the  principal  aflor  in  a  comedy,  Crich- 
toii  foon  became  the  lubjedl  of  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
One  night,  during  the  time  of  c.Lrnivalj  as  he  was 
walking  along  the  li;rects  of  Mantua,  and  playing  upon 
his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  people  in 
malks.  The  allailants  found  that  they  had  no  ordina- 
ry perfon  to  deal  with,  for  they  were  not  able  to 
maintain  their  gronnd  againft  him.  ]n  the  ilfue,  the 
leader  of  t'lc  company  being  difarmed,  pulled  ofFIiis 
mafk;,  and  begged  his  life,  telling  him  that  he  was  tlic 
prince  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  exprcffcd  his  concern  for  his  miftake  ;  alle- 
ging, thit  what  he  had  done  was  only  in  his  ov.'n  de- 
fence, and  that  if  Goiizaga  had  any  defign  upon  his 
life,  he  might  always  be  mafler  of  it.  Then  taking  his 
own  fword  by  the  point,  he  prefcnted  it  to  the  prince, 
who  immediately  received  it,  and  was  fo  irritated  by 
the  affront  which  he  thought  he  had  fuftained  in  be- 
ing foiled  v/ith  all  his  attendants,  that  lie  inllantly  ran 
Crichton  through  the  heart. 

Various  have  been  the  conjeftures  concerning  the 
motives  which  could  induce  Viucentio  di  Gonzaga  to 
be  guilty  of  fo  ungenerous  and  bruial  an  aclion.  Some 
have  afcribed  it  to  jealoufy,  aiferting  tliat  hefifpecled 
Crichton  to  be  more  in  favour  than  hinifelf  with  a  lady 


pregnancy  of  wit;  of  the  rich,  by  Ids  afiability  and  Crirhtoa. 

good    lellowlliip  ;    of  the  poor,    by  his    muniliceucc  '' ^ 

and  liberality  ;  of  the  old,  by  his  conflancy  and  wif- 
dom  ;  of  the  young,  by  his  minh  and  gallantry  ;  of 
the  learned,  by  his  univerfal  knowledge  ;  of  the  fol- 
diers,  by  his  undaunted  valour  and  courage  ;  of  ihc 
merehauts  and  ariifiecrs,  by  his  upright  dealing  and 
honefiy  ;  and  ot  the  fair  fex,  by  his  beauty  and  hand- 
fomenefs,  in  which  rcfped  he  was  a  mallerpicee  of 
nature. 

Joannes  Imperialis,  in  his  life  of  Crichton,  fays. 
That  he  was  the  wonder  of  thelad  age,  the  prodi- 
gious prodndioii  of  nauue;  the  glory  and  oniamcni; 
of  Parnafius,  in  a  fliipcndous  and  unufual  manner  ; 
and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  l!ic  kained  world,  he 
was  the  phoeni.K  ot  literature,  and  rather  a  fuining  par- 
ticle of  the  Divine  Mind  and  Majefty  than  a  model  of 
what  could  be  attained  by  human  iudjflry.  The 
fame  author,  after  highly  ctlebraiing  the  beauty  of  his 
perfoa,  aiferts,  that  his  extraordinary  eloquence  and 
his  admirable  knowledge  of  things  tcfiificd  that  he 
poficlled  a  Itrcngth  of  genius  wholly  diviue.  "  What 
(adds  this  wri{er)  can  more  exceed  our  comprthci;- 
fion,  ihan  that  Ciiehton,  in  ihe  2iit  yearot  his  age, 
Ihould  be  mailer  of  ten  different  languages,  and  per- 
fe6tly  well  verfed  in  philoibphy,  mathematics,  theolo- 
gy, polite  literature,  and  all  other  fcienees  ?  Ee/idcs, 
was  it  ever  heard  in  the  whole  compafsof  the  globe, 
that  to  ihefi-  extraordinary  endow^ments  of  the  mind 
fliould  be  added  a  lingular  lldll  in  fencing,  dancing, 
fniging,  riding,  and  in  every  exercifc  of  the  gymnaltic 
art?"  Nay,  imperialis,  in  his  account  of  Crichton's 


whom  he  palilonately  loved;  and  Sir  Thomas  Unju-     death,  declares,  that  the  report  of  fo  fad  a  cataftrcphe 


hart  has  told  a  flory  upon  this  head  which  is  extrava 
gant  aad  ridiculous  in  the  highcfl  degree.  Others, 
with  greater  probability,  reprefent  the  whole  tranfae- 
tioii  as  the  refult  of  a  drunken  frolic  ;  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain, according  to  Imperialis,  whether  the  meeting  of 
the  prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  defign. 
However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Crichton 
lofl  his  life  in  this  rencounter.  The  time  of  his 
deceafe  is  faid,  by  the  generality  of  his  biograpliers,  to 
have  been  in  the  beginning  of  July  15S3  ;  but  Lord 
Bachan  fixes  it  to  tiie  fame  month  in  the  preceding 
year.  There  is  a  difference,  likewife,  with  regard  to 
the  period  of  life  at  which  Crichton  died.  The  com- 
mon accounts  declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the  :;  2d  year 
of  his  age  :  but  Imperialis  aiferts  that  he  was  only  in 
his  22d  when  that  calamitous  event  took  place;  and 
this  fa.it  is  confirmed  by  Lord  Bachan. 

Crichton's  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  ge- 
neral lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be 
credited,  the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year  into  mourning  for  him  ;   the  epitaphs 


v/as  fpread  to  the  reniotell  parts  of  the  earth  ;  that  it 
diilurbed  univerfal  nature  ;  and  that  in  her  orlef  for 
the  lofsof  the  wonder  flic  had  produced,  flic  threaten- 
ed never  more  to  confer  fuch  honour  up->n  niankiuci. 
Compared  with  ihefe  extravagancies,  ilie  alfenion  of 
Bayic  that  Crichton  was  one  of  the  greaicf:  jirodi^-ie.s 
of  wit  that  ever  lived,  and  :he  teflimoiiy  of  Fcclix 
Aftolfus  concerning  his  wonderful  memory,  may  be 
conlid<red  as  modefi  encomiums. 

Such  arc  the  accounts  V/hich,  by  a  fucceifion  of 
writers,  and  particularly  fmce  ihe  time  of  ]\.fackcnzie, 
have  been  given  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  Thcfe 
accounts  are  indeed  fo  wonderful  that  many  pcrfons 
have  b'-en  difpofed  to  confider  them  as  in  a  great  mea- 
fiire,ifnot  entirely,  fabulous.  We  Ihall  therefore 
fr.bjoin  homi\\c  Biographia  Biit.iimtca  the  folldwing 
oblcrvations  of  Dr  Kippis,  with  a  view  to  afcertain 
what  portion  of  faith  is  due  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  preceding  narrative,  or  at  Icall  to  aflift  the  reader 
in  forming  a  proper  judgment  concerning  them. 

TheDodor  begins  with  obferving,  "  That  no  cre- 


and  elegies  that  were  compofed  upon  his  death  and  dit  can  be  granted  to  any  fafts  which  depend  up<;ii  Hit 
flnck  upon  his  heanl;,  would  exceed,  if  colle^ed,  the  fole  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  Mr  Pennant 
bulk  of  Homer's  works  ;  and,  for  a  long  time  after-  indeed  fpcaks  of  him  with  approbation  ;  and  Dr  Sa- 
wards,  his  piflure  was  to  be  fecn  in  niofl  of  the  bed-  niuel  Johnfm  laid  a  flrefs  on  his  vcracitv,  in  the  ac- 
chambers  and  galleries  of  the  Italian  nobility,  repre-  countof  Crichton  which  he  didated  to  DrHavvkfworth, 
fenting  him  on  horfeback,  with  a  lance  in  the  one  and  isiiifened  inthcSiA  number  of  the  Adventurer  ; 
hand  and  a  book  in  the  other.  The  fame  author  tells  of  which  account  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  it  is  only  an 
/-_...!..   _  ]    .!__    -,■,  .r  i-_    _     __  ,     elegant  fummary  of  the   life  written  by   Mackenzie. 

]mu  with  all  deference  to  thcfe  refpcftable  names,  I 
inuft  declare  my  full  perfuafion  that  Sir 'I  homas  Urqu- 
hart is  an  author  whofeteflimony  to  fads  is  totally  unwor- 
thy 


ns,  that  Criehlou  gained  the  elleem  of  kings  and 
princes,  by  his  magnanimity  and  kin'wledge  ;  of  no- 
l)lemen  and  gentlemen,  by  his  eo.irrlinefs  and  breed- 
ing;  of  knights,  by  his  honourable  deportment  and 
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Ci-lchton.  iliy  of  regard  ;  and  it  is  furpriling  that  a  perwfal  of  Ids 
^  works  docs  noi  Urike  every  iiiind  with  this  conviflion. 
His  productions  arc  io  inexpreffibly  abfurd  and  extrava- 
gant, thai  the  only  rational  judgment  whicli  can  be  pro- 
nounced concerning  liim  is,  that  he  was  little,  ifatall, 
better  than  a  madman.  To  the  character  of  his  having 
been  a  madman  mnft  be  added  that  of  his  beingaliar.  Se- 
vere as  this  term  may  be  thought,  I  apprehend  that  a 
diligent  examination  of  the  treatife  which  contains  the 
memorials  concerning  Cricluon  would  fhow  that  it  is 
Ariilly  true.  But  of  his  total  difregard  to  truth  there 
is  inconteflable  evidence  in  another  work  of  his,  intided, 
The  true  Pedigree  and  Lineal  Dcfcent  of  the  moil 
ancient  and  honourable  Family  of  the  Urqiihart's  in 
the  Houfc  of  Cromarty,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  until  the  year  of  God  1652.  In  this  work  it 
is  alnioll  incredible  what  a  number  of  talfuies  he  has 
invented  both  witli  rcfpcft  to  names  and  lai5ls.  Per- 
haps a  more  flagrant  iiiihuice  of  impoflure  and  fiction 
was  never  exhibited;  and  the  abfurdity  of  the  whole 
pedigree  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  expreis.  It 
can  only  he  felt  by  thofe  who  have  pcrufed  the  trad 
iifelf.  Snch  a  man  therefore  can  jultly  be  intitled  to 
no  degree  of  credit,  efpecially  when  he  has  a  purpofe 
to  ferve,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart. 
His  delign  was  to  exalt  his  own  family  and  his  own 
nation  at  any  rate.  With  refpcfl;  to  his  own  nation, 
there  was  no  occalion  for  having  rccourfe  to  fidion, 
in  order  to  difplay  the  luftre  of  Scotland,  in  the  emi- 
nent men  M'hora  it  has  produced  in  arms  and  literature. 
The  pencil  of  truth  alone  would  have  been  amply  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe. 

"  So  far  therefore  as  Sir  Thomas  Urquliart's  au- 
thority is  concerned,  the  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
Crichtoa  at  Paris,  his  triumph  at  Rome,  his  combat 
with  the  gladiator,  his  writing  an  Italian  comedy,  his 
fuftaining  fifteen  characters  in  the  reprefentation  of 
that  comedy,  the  extraordinary  ftory  of  the  amcur 
which  is  defcribed  as  the  caufe  of  his  death,  the  nine 
months  mourning  for  him  at  Mantua,  and  the  poems 
hung  round  his  hearfe  10  the  quantity  of  Homer's 
■works,  nuifl  be  regarded  as  in  the  highelt  degree  doubt- 
ful, or  rather  abfolutely  falfe.  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning two  circuniflances,  wliich  fliow  how  much  Sir 
Thomas  Urqidiart  w-as  deflitntc  of  prudence,  as  well 
as  of  fcrupululity,  in  his  violations  of  truth.  He  fiiys 
th.at  the  duke  of  Mantua  was  pleafed  to  confer  upon 
the  young  lady  that  Vifas  Crichtou's  mi.lrefs  and  future 
wife,  a  pcnfion  of  five  hundred  ducats  a  year  ;  and  that 


the  prince  alfo  bcAowed  as  much  upon  her  during  all  Crichton 

the  days  of  his  life,   "  which  was  (adds  Sir  Thomas)  ~ >/ — 

but  fliort  ;  for  he  did  not  long  enjoy  himfclf  alter  the 
crofs  fate  of  fo  miferable  an  accident.  !Now  it  is  well 
known  that  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga  fucceeded  his  father 
in  the  dukedom  of  Mantua  in  1587,  and  that  he  did 
not  die  till  the  year  1612  ;  whicli  was  ahnnft,  if  not 
entirely,  thirty  years  after  Crichton's  dcceafe.  The 
other  iiiftance  of  the  imprudence  of  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart in  the  contrivance  of  his  fidions,  occui's  at  the 
conclufion  of  his  narrative,  where  lie  allerts  that  the 
verity  of  the  llory  which  he  hath  related  concerning 
the  incomparable  Crichton,  '  may  be  certified  by  two 
thoiifand  men  yet  living  who  have  known  him.'  Tv.o 
thottfaiid mcnyet  living!  that  is,  in  1652,  fxty-ninc  or 
feveniy  years  after  Crichton's  death,  lor  fuch  was  the 
time  of  Sir  Thomas's  publication.  Cur  author  would 
have  been  fadly  puzzled  to  collcfl  together  tliefe  tuo 
ihoufand  living  witncll'ts  who  could  certify  the  verity 
of  his  Itory. 

"  With  regard,  however,  to  the  account  whicli  is 
given  of  the  prodigious  exertions  of  Crichton,  both 
corporal  and  mental,  at  Paris,  IMackenzie  imagines 
that  he  has  found  a  full  confirmation  of  them  in  a 
paifage  produced  by  him  from  the  Difquiftions  of 
Stephen  Pafquier,  and  wliicli  he  coniidcrs  as  the  tefti- 
mony  of  an  eye-witnefs.  But  the  whole  of  what  has 
been  built  upon  it  by  Mackenzie  and  luccteding  bio- 
graphers, is  founded  on  a  miftake.  In  the  quotation 
from  the  Difaaiftioiis,  the  name  of  Crichton  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  author  deth  not  appear  to  have 
been  perfonally  prcfent  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  ex- 
traordinary youth  there  dcllribed.  The  exprellions 
which  are  fuppi.fcd  to  carry  tliat  meaning  may  well  be 
referred  not  to  the  writer  himfef,  but  to  his  country- 
men the  French,  before  whom  the  young  man  is  faid 
to  have  difplayed  his  furprifuig  talents.  But  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  this  point  is  totally  needlefs,  becaufc  the 
paifage  in  queftion  is  not  an  original  authority.  The 
book  intilled  Sicfkaiii  Pafchieii  Di/ijuijitio/jes,  is  only 
an  abridgment  in  Latin  of  Pafquicr's  Dcs  Recherches 
dt;  Id  France.  Now  in  this  lall  work  there  is  indeed 
an  account  of  a  wonderful  youth,  fuch  as  is  related  in 
Mackenzie's  quotation,  and  from  which  that  paflage 
was  formed.  But  this  wonderful  youth,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  not  the  admirable  Crichton  :  for  Paf- 
quier, who  does  not  tell  his  name,  exprefsly  fays  that 
he  appeared  in  the  year  1445  (a).  The  evidence, 
thercibre,  produced  by  Mackenzie  falls  entirely  to  the 

ground. 


(.a)  This  matter  has  lately  been  fet  in  a  clear  light  by  a  learned  and  judicious  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  for  May   1 787,  whofe  letter  is  as  follows. 
"SIR, 

"  We  are  informed  by  Sir  John  Plawkins,  that  Dr  fohnfon  dictated  from  memory  that  account  of  the 
perfon  vulgarly  named  the  Admirable  Crichton,  which  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Adven- 
turer. 

"  That  account  is  plainly  an  abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Crichton  by  Dr  George  Mackenzie.  Dr  Mac- 
kenzie fuppofes  that  Pafquier,  the  French  lawyer  and  antiquary,  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  feats  performed  in 
arts  as  well  as  in  arms  by  Crichton.  This  is  one  of  the  grolfed  errors  in  biograj'hy  which  has  occurred  to 
me  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading  :  and  it  is  an  error  which  I  perceive  is  gaining  ground  daily,  and  bids  fair  in 
a  Ihort  time  to  be  received  as  an  indifputahle  truth. 

•'  The  error  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the  following  circnmllance  :  Dr  Mackenzie  had  never  read  the  ori- 

nal  work  of  Pafquier  intitled  Rechirches  de  la  France  ;  what  he  quotes  concerning  the  wonderjul young  man 

is 
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Crlcliton.  groiuul.     Indeed,  if  die  llory  of  Cvichtou's  exploits  at 

' ^ '  Paris  had  been  true,  no  man  was  more  likely  to  be 

acquainted  with  them  than  Stephen  Pafqaier,  who 
lived  at  that  time,  and  who  would  be  fond  enough  of 
recording  tranfatlions  fo  extraordinary.  It  may  far- 
ther be  nbferved,  that  Thuauus,  who  was  likewife  a 
contemparary,  and  who  in  his  own  life  is  very  particu- 
lar in  what  relates  to  learned  men,  makes  no  mention 
of  Crichton.  The  only  authority  for  his  hiving  ever 
relijed  in  France  at  all  (Sir  Thomas  Urquhdrt  except- 
ed) is  that  of  Dr  Johii  Johnlbii,  who  fays  Cailia  pec- 
tus excolH.  But  this  aaioinits  to  no  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  traufaffioiis  related  by  Urquhari.  The  whole 
which  can  be  deduce!  from  it  is,  ihai  Crichton,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  travels,  might  make  fonie  ilay  in  France 
for  the  purpofe  of  improvement.  Even  this,  however, 
doth  not  agree  with  the  narration  of  Imperialis,  who 
informs  us,  that  when  troubles  arofe  in  Scotland  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  and  queen  Mary  fell  into  fo  many 
calamities,  Crichton  was  fent  by  his  father  directly 
from  that  country  to  Venice  as  a  place  of  iecuriLy. 

"  It  is  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  produced  no  authorities  in 
fupport  of  his  furpriling  narrations.  But  this  defect, 
Sir  John  thinks,  is  fupplied  in  the  life  of  Crichton 
which  is  given  in  Mr  Pennant's  Tour.  I  am  under  the 
necelliiy  of  f.iying,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 
The  article  in  Pennant  was  not  drawn  up  by  that  in- 
genious and  learned  gentleman,  but  is  the  tranfcript  of 
a  pamphlet,  that  was  printed  fome  years  ago  at  Aber- 
deen ;  and  which  pamphlet  is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
publication, with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  of  the  Life 
of  Crichton  written  by  Mackenzie.  It  doth  not, 
therefore,  funiilh  a  lingle  additional  teftimony  in  con- 
firmation of  Sir  Thomas  Urquliart's  llories,  excepting 
in  the  miftakcn  inlfance  from  Pafquier.  In  other  re- 
fpcifts  it  only  borrows  fafls  from  Sir  Thomas  Urqn- 
hart,  without  eflablilhing  them  upon  frelh  proofs.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  the  earlier  biographers  of  Crichton 
had  no  knowledge  of  mofl  of  the  tranfactions  enlarged 


upon  by  this  extravagant  writer;  for  if  they  had  fricht.ia. 
known  them,  they  would  have  been  eagerly  di.'jiuied  to  "- — " — ' 
relate  them,  and  to  do  it  with  every  circun;ltance  of 
exaggeration.  Kow  much  this  was  the  charaCicr  of 
Thomas  Dempiler,  with  regard  to  his  own  country- 
men, is  fufficiCiitly  underllood,  and  hath  frequently 
been  remarked;  and  yet  his  account  of  Crichton  is 
uncommonly  modcft,  compared  with  thofe  of  fac- 
ceeding  authors.  Tlie  extravagance  of  Impcriaiis  iii 
rcfpeet  to  Crichton  iias  already  appeared.  'I  here  licms 
indeed  to  have  been  an  imiverfal  undtncy  in  the  wri- 
ters of  this  young  Scotfman's  life  lo  produce  wonder 
and  aftonilhuunt.  Mackenzie  rejnarks,  that  Imperia- 
lis could  not  but  knov.'  the  truth  of  all,  or  at  leall  of 
luoftot,  the  things  he  has  related  concerning  Crichton, 
(ince  he  lived  upon  the  places  iu  which  they  were  tran- 
faftfd,  and  had  themfrom  an  eye  and  tar-witnefs,  even 
his  own  father.  It  is,  however,,  to  be  rcmem.brred, 
that  Imperialis's  Mufcain  Hijloriciim  was  not  publillicd 
till  1640,  nearly  fixty  years  after  the  events  recorded 
by  him  happened  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
information  he  derived  from  his  father  was  probably 
very  imperfcCi;.  Imperialis  tlie  elder  was  not  born  till 
1563,  and  confequeiitly  was  only  thirteen  years  old 
when  Crichton  difplayed  his  talenis  at  Padua.  What 
real  dependence,  therefore,  could  there  be  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  account  given  by  a  youth  of  that  age  .' 
He  coidd  only  relate,  and  perhaps  from  inadequate  in- 
telligence, the  things  which  were  talked  of  when  he 
was  a  boy.  Belides,  his  authority  is  appealed  to  for 
no  more  than  a  lingle  facT:,  and  that  a  doubtful  one, 
fince  it  does  not  accord  with  Maimtlus's  narrative  : 
and  who  ever  heard  of  the  famous  philofopher  Arcan- 
geltis  Mcreenarius  .' 

"  The  trLith  of  the  matter  is,  that,  fome  flight  cir- 
cumftances  excepted,  neither  Dempftcr  nor  Imperialis 
have  produced  any  evidences  of  Crichton's  extraor- 
dinary abilities  btfides  thofe  whicii  are  recorded  by 
the  younger  Aldus  Manntius.  He  therefore  is  to  be 
regarded  as   the  only  living  authority  upon  the  fub- 

jed. 


is  taken  from  a  Latin  abridgement  of  that  work  ;  he  refers  to  Etcph.  Ptifch.  Difquif.  lib.  v.  cap.  2;.  and  lie 
gives  his  quotation  in  Latin  ;  indeed  it  does  not  appear  tliat  Dr  Mackenzie  had  ever  heard  of  the  oriuiinal 
work.  Now  Pafquier,  inftead  of  faying  that  he  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  wonders  exhibited  by  Crichton,  fays, 
in  the  mod  unequivocal  terms,  that  what  he  relates  was  taken  '  from  a  manufcript  which  was  occalionally 
ufed  by  him,'  (d'u/i  livre  ecrit  a  la  main  dontje  711  aide  fi Ion  Us  occurrence!).  And  he  adds,  '  I  will  repreient  the 
ftory  in  its  own  fimple  garb,  without  any  anilicial  colouring,  fo  that  my  rejders  may  be  the  more  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  it.'  (vous  rsfrcfintaut  a'tfe  hijloire  eufa  fmllkite  fans y  apporter  auciui  fard pour  ce  que  vous y  ad- 
joiijleres  pl:n  de  foy).  He  then  tranfcribes  the  narrative  from  the  MS.  which  places  the  appearance  of  this 
phenomenon  in  the  year  1445,  a  full  century  before  the  birth  of  our  Crichton.  See  Rccherchcs  de  la  Fraruc-i 
lib.  vi.  c.  38,  59. 

<'  Dr  Mackenzie,  although  he  had  not  read  the  original  of  Pafquier,  appears  to  have  read  an  author  who 
quotes  the  fame  flory  :  '  Tlie  learned  M.  du  Launoy  (fays  he),  in  his  Hillory  of  the  College  of  Navarre 
finding  the  hillory  of  this  difpute  recorded  in  a  MS.  Hillory  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  and  the  like  account 
of  a  Spaniard  in  Trithemius,  confounds  the  two  together,  and  rcbs  our  author  of  the  glory  of  this  adion,  and 
places  it  in  the  year  1445;  whereas  it  (liould  be  in  the  year  IJ7I.'  This  charge  of  robbery  is  fingular 
enough. 

"  Let  me  only  add,  that  Pafquier  tranfcribes  fome  vcrfcs  WTitten  by  George  Chaflelain,  a  French  poet  iu 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  which  allude  to  the  fame  llory  ;  and  that  Pafquier  himfclf  w.ts 
born  at  Paris  in  152S,  palled  his  life  in  that  city,  and  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  pleader  in  1571  ;  fo  that  it 
is  impoffible  the  feats  of  Crichton,  had  they  been  really  performed  at  Paris,  could  have  been  unknown  to  him, 
and  moft  improbable  that,  knowing  them,  he  would  have  omitted  to  mention  them;  for,  in  the  fame  lib.  iv! 
c.  39.  he  is  at  pains  to  produce  examples  of  great  proficiency,  difplayed  by  men  in  a  njuch  hun;bler  ran.k  <X 
life  than  that  of  philofophcrs  and  public  difputancs.  I  am,  &c." 
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Crichton.  jecl.     Maiwtius  was  contcmpomry  with  Crichion;  he 

' >' '  w;is  clofcly  coiinctlieJ  with  liim  in  friendlhip  ;  and  he 

relates  fcvcral  things  on  liis  own  perloiial  knowledge, 
lie  is  a  politivc  and  undoiilued  witncrs  with  relpctt  to 
our  yoinig  Scotl'man's  intellectual  and  literary  exer- 
tions at  Venice  and  Padua;  and  from  him  it  is  that 
oar  account  of  them  is  given  above.  Neverthckis, 
even  Aldus  Manutius  is  to  be  read  with  Ibme  degree 
of  caution.  Dedications  are  apt  to  aiihme  the  Itylc 
of  exaggeration,  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  Manntius's 
dedication  of  the  Par^doxu  C:c:ronis  to  Crichton..  In 
addition  to  the  general  language  of  fuch  addreifes, 
he  mi^ht  be  carried  too  far  by  his  afFciition  for  his 


great  prcfent  admiration,  and  high  cxpeflations  wiih  Cntclion 
regard  to  his  future  attainments.  He  appears  to  have 
had  aline  pcrion,  to  have  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  ex- 
ercifes,  to  have  pofleircd  a  peculiar  facility  in  learning 
languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarkably  quick  and 
retentive  memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a  power  of 
declamation,  a  fluency  of  Iptech,  and  a  readinefs  of  re- 
ply. Hisknowledge,  liktwife,  was  probably  vci'y  un- 
common for  his  years  ;  and  this,  in  conjuntlion  v,  ith 
his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  Ihine  in  public  dif- 
putation.  L'ut  whether  his  knowledge  ami  learning 
were  accurate  or  profound,  may  juflly  be  quelfioned  ; 
and  it  may  equally  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 


friend,  which  appears   to  have  been  very  great:  nor     arifcn  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the 


was  tlie  younger  Aldus  eminent  for  lleadinefs  and 
confiflcncy  of  character.  It  is  even  faid  that  by  his 
imprudencies  he  fell  into  contempt  and  mifery.  But 
independently  of  any  conliderations  of  this  kind,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  Manutius's  narrative,  previouiiy 
to  Crichton's  arrival  at  Venice,  could  not  be  derived 
from  perfonal  knowledge.  For  that  part  of  it  (which 
is  fulhciently  erroneous)  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
Crichton  himfelf.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  an  eye-witncfs  of  the  whole  of  the  difputations 
which  were  held  at  Padua ;  for  fpcaking  of  his  young 
friend's  praife  of  ignorance,  he  relates,  that  thofe  who 


literary  world.  It  will  always  be  relieved  upon  with  re- 
gret, that  his  early  and  untimely  death  prevented  this 
matter  from  being  brought  to  the  tclt  of  cxperin.er.t." 
From  the  portiaits  wliich  remain  of  Crichton,  it 
appears  that  in  his  face  and  form  he  was  beautiful 
and  elegant,  and  that  his  body  and  limbs,  though  not 
mufcalar  or  athletic,  were  well  proportioned,  and  fit- 
ted for  feats  of  agility.  The  following  catalogue  of 
Crichton's  works  is  given  by  Deniplkr:  i.  Odit  ad 
LuuniJhtni  Majfci/nfiiires,  i.Laiides  PiUdvina,  Cari!:en 
extevipore ejj'iijujn,  cu!,-i  in  Jacobi  Aloylii CoriieHi  dovio  t-.x- 
fcrij/nnt!/??!  i/igeiiii  coram  tota  Acadeviia:  jrequeiit'ia,  non 


were  prcfent  told  him  afterwards  how  much  they  were    Ji>ie  juuitorutii }h!pui-e,Jacfret,  3.  Ignoratianis  l.audatto, 


Ilruck  with  that  oration.  However,  at  the  other  dif- 
putation,  which  lafted.three  days,  Manutius  feems  cer- 
tainly to  have  attended  ;  for  he  concludes  his  accounts 
of  it  w"ith  faying,  that  he  was  not  only  the  advifer 
but  the  fpeclator   of   Crichton's  wonderful    contefts. 


•xtempaialeThe7)iaib:dcmredditu>?i,  pofl  fcx  horarum  d'/- 
putationeSf  utpr^fcutcsfoiini'rapol'iusjovdre qua'in  rem Ts 
vcram  vide  re  ajjirmnriiit,  ait  Manutius.  4.  De  appulfti 
fuoVenetias.  'i.Od.r  ad  Aldin?i  IS'laniitium.  6.  EpijlciiS 
tij  Diverfos.   7.  Pnefntioiies  fole?inies  in  omnes  Scienlias 


It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  dedication,  that  his    facras  et  prophanas    i.  Judicium  de  Philofophis.  ^,  Er- 


extraordinary  abilities  were  not  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged and  admired.  Some  there  were  who  detracted 
from  them,  and  were  difpleafed  with  Manutius  for  fo 
warmly  fupporting  his  reputation. 

"  As  to  the  real  caufe  and  manner  of  our  young 
Scotfman's  death,  both  of  them  flill  remain  in  fome 
degree  of  obfcuriiy.  That  he  was  killed  in  a  ren- 
counter at  the  carnival  at  Mantua,  is  tefiitied  by  too 
many  authors  to  be  reafonably  doubted.  But  whether 
there  was  that  particular  malignity  on  the  part  of  Vin- 
cenzo  di  Gonzago,  which  is  commonly  afcribcd  to 
him,  may  be  conlidered  as  uncertain. 

"  One  important  method  yet  remains  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  Crichton's 
genius,  and  that  is  from  a  perufal  of  the  four  poems 
of  his  which  are  ftill  preferved.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
feared,  that  thefe  wiU  not  exhibit  him  in  a  very  high 
point  of  view.  Some  fancy,  perhaps,  may  be  thought 
to  be  difplayed  in  the  longed  of  his  poems,  which  was 
Vvritten  on  occafion  of  his  approach  to  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice. He  tliere  rcprefcnts  a  Naiad  as  rifing  up  before 
him  ;  and,  by  the  order  of  the  Mules  and  of  Minerva, 
directing  him  how  to  proceed.  But  this  is  a  fenti- 
)nent  which  fo  ealily  prefents  itfelf  to  a  claUical  reader, 
that  it  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  deferving  the 
name  of  a  poetical  invention.  The  three  other  poems 
of  Crichton  have  ftill  lefs  to  recommend  them.  Indeed 
his  verfes  will  not  fland  the  telt  of  a  rigid  examination 
even  with  regard  to  quantity. 

"  What  then  is  the  opinion  which  on  the  whole  wc 
are  to  form  of  the  admirable  Crichton  ?  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  a  youth  of  fuch    lively  parts  as  excited 


rorss  Arifloteiis,  10.  Anna  a?i  Litenc  praj}a?it,  C'jU- 
troverjia  oratoria.  II.  Rejutatio  Math(.7!iaticorui>.'.  12. 
A  Comedy  in  the  Italian  language. 

CRICK,  among  farriers,  is  when  a  horfe  caniiot 
turn  his  neck  any  manner  of  way,  but  Jiolds  it  fore 
right,  infounich  that  he  cannot  take  his  n-icat  from  the 
ground  without  great  pain. 

CRICKET,  in  zoology.     See  Gryllue. 

Cricket  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  excrcife  or  game, 
with  bats  and  a  ball. 

Aiolc  Cricket.     See  Gryllctalpa. 

CR.ICKLADE,  a  borough-town  of  Wiltdiire, 
fituated  on  the  river  Ills,  about  26  miles  fouth-wcfl  of 
Oxford.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W . 
Long.  I.  55.  N.Lat.  51.  35. 

CRIC0ARYTAN01D.'t;uS,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  two  mufcles  of  tiic  larynx.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  116. 

CRICOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage  of  the  la- 
rynx, called  alfo  tllc  amnilar  cartilage.  It  occupies  tlie 
loweft  part  by  way  of  bafe  to  the  reft  of  the  cartilages, 
and  to  the  lower  part  of  it  the  afpera  artcria  adheres. 
See  Anatomj',  7 able  of  the  i?:rfcles. 

CRICOTHYROID.^US,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
five  proper  mufcles  of  the  larynx.     Ibid. 

CRIM-TARTARS,  a  people  of  Alia,  fo  called 
becaufe  ihey  originally  came  from  Crimea.  They 
rove  from  place  to  place  in  fearch  of  paftures,  their 
houfes  being  drawn  on  carts.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  about  Aflrachan,  to  which  place  they  ,1ock 
in  the  winter-time  ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  city  :  for  this  reafon,  tJiey  ercft  huts  up  and 
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down  ill  ;he  open  fields  ;  wliich  are  made  either  of 
nA  bull-rullics  or  reeds,  being  about  12  feet  in  diameter, 
"  of  a  round  form,  and  with  a  hole  at  the  top  to  let  out 
_,  the  fmoke.  Their  rue!  istnrf  or  cow-dnng;  and,  when 
the  \ve;ither  is  very  cold,  they  cover  the  hut  with  a 
coarfe  cloth,  and  fometiuies  pafs  fcveral  days  without 
ftirriiig  our.  They  are  generally  of  Imall  Uature, 
with  large  faces,  little  eyes,  and  of  an  olive  eomplec- 
tion.  The  men  are  generally  fo  wrinkled  in  their 
faces,  that  they  look  like  old  women.  Their  com- 
mon food  is  fiili  dried  in  the  fun,  which  ferves  them 
iullead  of  bread  ;  and  they  eat  the  flelli  of  horfes  as 
Well  as  camels.  Their  drink  is  water  and  milk,  tfpe- 
cially  mares  milk,  which  they  carry  about  in  nally 
leathern-bags.  Their  garments  are  of  coarfe  grey 
cloth,  with  a  loofc  mantle  made  of  a  black  flicep's 
fkin,  and  a  cap  of  the  fame.  The  women  are  clothed 
in  white  linen,  with  which  likewife  they  drefs  their 
heads,  hanging  a  great  many  Mufcovian  pence  about 
them ;  and  there  is  likewife  a  hole  left  to  ilick 
feathers  in.  As  for  their  religion,  they  are  a  fort 
of  Mahometans ;  but  do  not  coop  up  their  women 
like  the  Turks. 

CRt.M-TARTARY,  or  Crimea,     See  Crimea. 

CRIME  tz/vi  PiTNiSHMENT.  Thc  difcniiiou  and 
admeafurement  of  crimes  and  punilhments  forms  in 
every  country  the  code  of  criminal  law;  or,  as  it  is 
more  ufually  denominated  in  England,  the  doflrine  of 
l\\e  pleas  oj  the  croiv/i  :  fo  called,  becaufe  the  king,  in 
whom  centres  the  majcfty  of  the  whole  community,  is 
fuppofed  by  the  law  to  be  the  perfon  injured  by  every 
infradion  of  the  public  rights  belonging  to  that  com- 
munity; and  is  therefore  in  all  cafes  the  proper  profe- 
cutor  for  every  public  offence. 

The  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  jnrifprudence, 
which  teaches  the  nature,  extent,  and  degrees  of 
every  crime,  and  adjulls  to  it  its  adequate  and  ncceifary 
penalty,  is  of  tlie  utmoft  importance  to  every  indivi- 
dual in  the  (fate.  For  no  rank  or  elevation  in  life, 
no  uprightnefs  of  heart,  no  prudence  or  circumfpcclioii 
of  conduft,  fliould  tempt  a  man  to  conclude,  that  he 
may  not  at  forae  time  or  other  be  deeply  interefled  in 
thefe  refearches.  The  infirmities  of  thc  bed  among 
us,  the  vices  and  ungovernable  paflions  of  others,  the 
inftability  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the  numberlefs  un- 
forefeen  events  which  the  compafs  of  a  day  may  bring 
forth,  will  teach  us  (upon  a  moment's  reflection),  that 
to  know  with  precifion  what  thc  laws  of  our  country 
have  forbidden,  and  the  deplorable  confequences  to 
•which  a  wilful  difobedience  may  expofe  us,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  univerfal  concern. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  criminal 
law,  ought  alfo  to  be  the  care  and  attention  of  the  le- 
giflature  in  properly  forming  and  enforcing  it.  It 
I'hould  be  founded  upon  principles  that  arc  permanent, 
uniform,  and  univerfal ;  and  always  conf  jrniable  to 
the  dictates  of  truth  andjuflice,  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, and  thc  indelible  rights  of  mankind  :  though  it 
fometimes  (provided  there  be  no  tranfgrcflion  of  thefe 
eternal  bounderies)  may  be  modified,  narrowed,  or 
enlarged,  according  to  the  local  or  occafional  ncceffi- 
ties  of  the  flate  which  it  is  meant  to  govern.  And 
yet,  either  from  a  want  of  attention  to  thefe  prin- 
ciples in  the  firfl  concoiSion  of  the  laws,  and  adopting 
in  their  ftead  thc  impetuous  dictates  of  avarice,  ambi- 
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tion,  and  revenge  ;  from  retaining  the  difcordaiir  p:-  Crln  caml 
litical  regulations,  vsh.t'i  fiicieiij\e  conqutrois  or  lac-    t'lmifli- 
tions  have  eftablilhcd,  in  the  VBri>^is  rcvuljiioiis  ct  go-     "•'^'"' 
vcrment  ;  from  giving  a  hilling  tlllcacy  10  faiif lions 
that  were  intended  to  be  temporary,    and  made  (as 
lord  Bacon  exprelfcs  it)  merely  upon  the  Ipurofthc 
occalion  ;  or  from,  la/Uy,   too  hadily  employing  tiicli 
means  as  are  greatly  dilj  roponionatc  to  ihtir  ei.d,  in 
order  to  check  the  progrel's  of  fomc  very  prt.altut 
offence;  from  foine,    or  from  all,  of  ihtfc  caulca  it 
hath  happened,  that  the  criminal  law  is  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe  more  rude  and  imperfecl  than  the  civil. 
We   fhall  not  here  enter  into  any  minute  enquiru-'! 
concerning  the  local conflitutions  of  oilier  nations ;   i!.e 
inhumanity  and    miffaken  policy  of  uhicii  have  been 
lufficienily  poinied  out  by  ingenious  writers  of  their 
own*.     But  even  in  Great  Britain,  where  ihc  crown- *  As  i'crcn 
law   is  with  juflice  fuppofed   to  be   more  r.early   ad-  Montd- 
vanced   to  perfection  ;  wh.ere  crimes  are  ir.ore  actu-  l^;'".'^''"'- 
rately  defined,    and   penalties  lefs  uncertain    and   ar- '''"*°  „  ^'^* 
bitrary ;  where  all    accufations  arc    public,  and   tri- 
als in  the  face  of  the  world  ;   where  torture  is  un- 
known, and  every  delinquent  is  judged  by  inch  of  his 
equals,  againlt  whom  he  can  form  no  exception,  nor 
even  a  perfonal  dillike  ; — even  there  we  fliall  occafioii- 
ally  find  room  to  remark  fome  particulars  that  fcem 
to  want  revil'ion  and   amendment.     Thefe  have  chief- 
ly arifen  from  too  fcrupulous  an  adherence  to  feme 
rules  of  the  ancient  common  law,  where  the  reafoiis 
have  ceafed  upon  which  thofc  rules  were  founded  ;  from 
not  repealing  fuch  of  the  old  penal  laws  as  are  either 
obfolete  or  abfurd  ;   and  frimi  too  little  care  and  atten- 
tion in  framing  and  pafFing  new  ones.     The  enafting 
of  penalties  to  which  a  whole   nation  fhnll  be  fubjedl, 
ought  not  to  be  left,  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  to  thc 
paifions  or  inierefls  of  a  hv:,    who  upon   temporary 
motives   may   prefer  or  fupport  fuch  a  bill  ;     1  ut  be 
calmly  and  maturely  confidcred  by  perfons  who  know 
what  provifions  the  laws  have  already  made  to  reme- 
dy the  mifchief  complained  of,  who  can  from   expe- 
rience   forefee    the   probable    confequences   of   tJiofc 
which  are  now  propofed,  and  who  will  judge  wiijiout 
paflion  or  prejudice  how  adequate  they  are  to  the  evil. 
It  is  never  ufual  in  the  houfe  of  peers   even  to   read  a 
private  bill  which  may  afFe6l  the  property  of  an  indi- 
vidual, without  firfl  referring  it  to  fome  of  the  learn- 
ed judges,   and  hearing  their  report  thereon.     And 
furely  equal  precaution  is  necclfary,   when   laws  are 
10  be  eflablilhed,    which  may  afFedi  the  property,    the 
liberty,  and  perhaps  even  the  lives,  of  thoufands.    Had 
fuch  a  reference   taken  place,  it  is  impoffible    that  in 
the  i8th  century  it  could  ever   have  been  made  a  ca- 
pital crime,   to  break  down  (however  malicioully)  thc 
mound  of  a   fifhpond,   whereby  any  fifh  fhall  cilapej 
or  to  cut  down  a  cherry-tree   in   an  orchard.     Were 
even  a  committee   appointed  but  once  in  an   hundred 
years  to  revije  the  criuunal  law,  it  could  not  have  con- 
tinued to  this  hour  a  felony  without  beneiil  of  clergy, 
to  be  feeii  for  one  montli   in  thc  company   of  pcrfbns 
who  call  themfclves  or  are  called  Egyptio:!. 

It  is  true,  that  thefe  outrageous    penalties,    being 
fcldom  or  never  indidled,  arc  hardly  known  to  be  the 
kw   by   the   public  ;   but   that  raiher  aggravates  thc 
mifchief,  by  laying  a  fnare  for  thc  unwary.     Yet  they  ^i^rll. 
cannot  but  occur  to  the  obfcrvation  of  any  one,  who  Commtnt. 
3  Z  hath 
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i.iili  luulert.ikiiig  the  lalk  ofexaniliiing  the  great  out- 
lines ot  our  law,  and  tracing  them  up  to  their  prin- 
ciples ,  and  it  is  the  duty  ot  I'uth  a  one  to  him  iheni 
with  decency  to  thole  whole  abilities  and  ItMions 
enable  them  to  apply  the  remedy.  Proceed  we  now 
to  conlider  (in  the  tint   place)  the  general   nature  of 

I.  A  crime,  or  inifdemeanour,  is  an  aft  coinmittcd, 
or  ou)itted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbid- 
ding or  commanding  it.  This  general  definition  com- 
prehends both  crimes  and  niifJenieanours ;  which,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  are  mere  fyiionymous  terms  :  though 
in  common  ufaire,  the  word  "crimes"  is  made  to  de- 
note  luch  oti'ciices  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro- 
cious dye  ;  while  fmaller  faults,  and  omillions  of  lefs 
confequence,  are  cumprized  under  the  gentler  name  of 
"  mifdcip.canoars"  only. 

Tiie  dirtintlion  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of 
crimes  and  mifdemeanours  from  civil  injuries,  feems 
principally  to  conlill  in  this  :  that  privaie  wrongs,  or 
civil  inj.iries,  are  an  infringement  or  piivation  of  the 
civil  rights  which  belong  to  individuals,  confidered 
niercly  as  individuals  ;  public  wrongs,  of  crimes  and 
inildeuieauoars,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  pub- 
lic rights  and  duties,  due  to  the  whole  coramuniiy,  con- 
fidered as  a  community,  in  its  focial  aggregate  capaci- 
ty. As  if  1  detain  a  field  from  another  man,  to  which 
the  law  has  givin  him  a  right,  this  is  a  civil  injury,  and 
not  a  crime  ;  for  here  only  the  right  of  an  individual  is 
concerned,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the  public  which  of 
us  is  in  poflTciiiinof  the  land:  but  treafon,  murder, 
and  robbery,  are  properly  ranked  among  crimes  ;  lince, 
befiJes  the  injury  done  to  individuals,  they  ffnke  at 
the  very  being  of  fociety;  which  cannot  poifibly  fub- 
lift,  where  anions  of  this  fort  are  fuft'cred  to  efcape 
with  impuniiy . 

In  all  cafes  the  crime  incUides  an  injury  :  every  pub- 
licoffencc  is  alfoa  private  wrong,  auj  forncM'hat  more  ; 
it  affects  the  individual,  and  it  likewife  affects  the  com- 
niLinity.     Thus  treafon  in  imagining  the  king's  death, 
involves  in  it  confpiracy  againft  an  individual,  which 
is  alfo  a  civil  injury  :   but  as  this  fpecies   of  treafon  in 
its  confequences  principally  tends  to  the  diirolution  of 
government,  and  the  deff  ration  thereby  of  the  order 
and  peace  of  fociety,  this  denominates  it  a  crime  of 
the  hi^hcll  magnitude.      Murder  is  an   injury  to  the 
life  of  "an  individual  ;  but  the  law  of  fociety    confiders 
principally  the  lofs  which   the  ftatc  faftains    by   be- 
ing deprived   of  a   member,  and  the  pernicious  ex- 
auTple   thereby  fet,   for  others  to  do   the  like.     Rob- 
bery miy  be  confidered  in  the  fame  view  :  it  is  an  in- 
jury to  private  property  ;   but,  were  that  all,  a  civil 
fati'sfaftion  in  damages  might  atone  for  it  :   the  public 
mifchicf  is  the  thing,  for  the  prevention  of  which  our 
Jaws  have  made  it  a  capital  offence.     In  thcfe  grofs 
and  atrocious  injuries  the  private  wrong  is  fwallowed 
up  in  the  public  :   we   feUlom  hear  any  mention  made 
of  fatisfaition  to  tlie  individual  ;   the  fatislaclion  to  the 
community  bting  fo  very  great.     And  indeed,  as  the 
public  crime  is  not  otherwife  avenged  than  by   forfei- 
ture  of  life    and   property,  it  is  impoffible  afterwards 
to  make  any  reparation  for  the  private  wrong  ;   which 
can  only   he  had  from  the    body  or  goods  of  the  ag- 
grcflbr.     But  there   are  crimes  of  an  inferior  nature, 
in  which  the  public  puniOimcut  is  not  fo  fevcre,  b'jt  it 


affords   room    for   a    private   compenfation   alfo  :    ar,d  Crime  and 
herein  ihe  dillinction  of  crimes  from  civil  injuries  is     Punifti- 
very  apparent.      Kor  inffance  ;   in  the  cafe  of  baticry,       rncnt^ 
or  beating  another,  the  aggreflor  may  be  indicted  lor         "' 
this  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  for  dilhirbing  the  public 
peace,  and  be  puniilied  criminally   by  fine  and  impri- 
fonmcnt  :  and  the  party  beaten  may  alio  have  his  pri- 
vate remedy  by  action  of  trcfpafs  for  the  injury,  which 
he  in  particular  fuifains,  and  recover  a  civil  latisfadion 
in    damages.     So  alfo,    in  cafe  of  a  public  nuifance, 
as  digging  a  ditch  acrofs  a  highway,  this  is  punilhable 
by    indictment,  as  a    common    offence    to  the    whole 
kingdom,  and  all  hisniajclly's  fuLjeets  :  but  if  any  in- 
dividual   fuftains  any  fpecial  damage   thereby,  as  la- 
ming his  horfe,  breaking  his    carriage,  or  the  like, 
the  offender  may   be  compelled  to  make  ample  fatil- 
faftion,  as  well  lor  the  private  injury  as  for  the  public 
wrong. 

II.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  in  ge- 
neral being  thus  afccrtained  and  diftinguifned,  we 
proceed  in  the  next  place  to  conlider  the  general  na- 
tuie  of  punilhmenis  :  Which  are  evils  or  inconvenien- 
ces confequent  upon  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  ;  be- 
ing devifcd,  denounced,  and  intlitled  by  human  laws, 
in  confequence  of  diibbedience  or  niifbehaviour  in 
thofe,  to  regulate  w  hofe  conduft  fuch  laws  were  re- 
fpcdively  made.  And  herein  we  will  briefly  conli- 
der the  jro'iocr,  the  tvy</,  and  the  vu.nfnri,  of  human 
punilhment., 

I.  As  to  the  J o-wcr  of  human  puniflinicnt,  or  the 
right  of  the  temporal  Icgiflator  to  intiiet  difcreticnary 
pcnahies  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  It  is  clear,  Bhclfl. 
that  the  right  of  puniiiiing  crimes  againil  the  law  of  Commiti*.. 
nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is  in  a  flate  of  mere 
nature,  veffed  in  every  individual.  Kor  it  muff  be 
vcffed  in  lomebody  ;  otherwife  the  laws  of  nature 
would  be  vain  and  fruitlefs,  if  none  w^erc  empowered 
to  put  them  in  execution  :  and  if  that  power  is  vcfted 
in  any  one,  it  mult  alfo  be  veiled  in  all  mankind  j 
fmce  all  arc  by  nature  equal.  \\'liereof  the  firfl  mur- 
derer Cain  was  fo  fcnfible,  that  we  find  him  exprcf- 
linghis  apprehenfions,  that  whoever  ff.ould  find  him 
would  flay  him.  In  a  llate  of  fociety  this  right  is 
transferred  from  individuals  to  the  fovercign  power; 
whereby  men  are  prevented  from  being  judges  in  their 
own  caufes,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  go- 
vernment was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever  power 
therefore  individuals  had  of  punilhing  offences  againff 
the  law  of  nature,  that  is  now  vefled  in  the  magi- 
flrate  alone  ;  who  bears  the  fword  of  juffice  by  the 
confeut  of  the  whole  community.  And  to  this  pre- 
cedent natural  power  of  individuals  muff  be  referred 
that  right,  which  fome  have  argued  to  belong  to  eve- 
ry llate  (though,  in  fai5t,  never  exercifed  by  any), 
of  pnnilliing  not  only  their  ownfubjcLts,  but  alfo  fo- 
reign embafladors,  even  with  death  itfelf;  in  cafe 
they  have  ofiended,  not  indeed  againff  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  country,  but  againft  the  divine  laws  of 
nature,  and  becoine  liable  thereby  to  forfeit  their  lives 
for  their  guilt. 

As  to  offences  merely  againff  the  laws  of  fociety, 
which  are  only  r/iJ.'a  />ri,hiiita,  and  I'.ot  ii:a'n  in  fe  ; 
the  temporal  magillrate  is  alfo  empowered  to  inflift 
coercive  penalties  for  fuch  traufgrelFioii  :  and  this  by- 
the  confenc  of  individuals  ;  who,  in  forming  focieties 

did, 
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Crime  and  JiJ  either    Eaciily  or  exprcfsly  invefl  the  fovcicign     illiillrioiis  priaccfles  have,  tluonfrhout  their  whole  ad- C'imhc  and 
"  .      -       .      .  ...  jui..r.. 
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power  with  a  rij^ht  of  mailing  laws,  and  of  enforcing     ininillratiun,  infiicttd  the  ptiiahy  of  death:  and  the 


obedience  to  them  when  niaile,  by  exercifing,  npou 
their  non-obiervance,  fcvcrities  adequate  to  the  evil. 
The  lawfiilnefs  therefore  of  pmiilhing  hich  criniinali  is 
founded  upon  this  principle,  that  the  law  l)y  which 
they  fufFer  was  made  by  their  own  confent  ;  it  is  a  part 
of  the  original  contract  into  which  they  entered,  wlien 
firllthcy  engaged  in  Ibcicty  j  it  was  calculated  for,  and 
has  long  contributed  to,  their  own  Iccurity, 

This  right  therefore,  being  thus   conferred  by  nni- 


latterhas,  upon  full  perfual,on  of  us  being  uftlcfs,  nay 
even  pernicious,  given  orders  for  aboiilhii.g  it  eniiii- 
ly  throughout  her  cxtenlive  dominions.  But  indeed, 
were  capital  punilhmcnts  proved  by  experience  tu  Le 
a  lure  awd  clicctual  remedy,  that  would  not  piovc  the 
ncccirity  (upon  which  the  jullicc  and  propriety  de- 
pend) of  inliicling  them  npon  all  ocealions  vviien  otlur 
expedients  fail.  It  is  feared  this  reafoning  would  ex- 
tend a  great  deal  too   far.     For  inllance,   the  daniage 


verfal  confent,  gives  to   the  llate  exadly    the   fame     done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded  waggons  is  univer- 
power,   and  no  more,  over  all  its  members,  as  each     fally  allowed,  and  many  laws  have  been  made  to  pre- 


individual  member  had  naturally  over  himfelf  or  o- 
thers.  Which  has  occalioned  fome  to  doubt,  how  far 
a  human  legidature  ought  to  inflidl  capital  pnniUiments 
for  pohtive  offences  :  offences  againft  the  miniicipal  law 
only,  and  not  againll  the  law  of  nature  ;  lince   no  in- 


vent it,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  eii(;ctual. 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  thatii  would  be  jult 
for  the  legillatiire  to  inflirt  death  upon  every  obltinaie 
carrier,  who  defeats  or  eludes  ihe  provilions  of  ior- 
mcr  ftatntes.     Wiierc  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not 


dividual  has,  naturally,  apowerof  infliciiiig  death  upon     adequate  to  the  violence  of  the  preventive,  a  fovereign 


himfelf  or  others  for  actions  in  themfelves  iiulilicrent. 
With  regard  to  otFenees  inala  in  fe,  capital  punilli- 
raents  are  in  fome  inflances  inttiftcd  by  the  immediate 
command  of  God  himfelf  to  all  mankind  ;  as,  in  the 
cafe  of  murder,  by  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah 
their  coinmon  ancellor  and  reprefentative.  "  Whofo 


that  thinks  ferioully  can  never  jullify  fuch  a  law  to  the 
dictates  of  confeience  and  humanity.  To  llicd  the 
blood  of  our  fellow-creature  is  a  matter  that  requires 
the  greatefl.  deliberation,  and  the  fuUefl  convitlion  of 
our  own  authority  :  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God 
to  man  ;  which  neither  he  can  refign,  nor  can  it  be  ta- 


"  iheddeth  man's  blood,    by    man    fliall   his   blood  be  ken  from  him,  unlefs  by  the  command  or  permiffion  of 

"  llied."     In  other  inftanees  they  are  inflii^tcd  after  him  who  gave  it,  either  exprefsly  revealed,  or  colleelcj 

the  example  of  the  Creator,  in  his  pofuive  code  of  from  the  laws  of  nature  or  focicty  by  clear  and  indilpu- 

laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  JewKh  republic;  as   in  table  demonllration. 


the  cafe  of  the  crime  againll  nature.  But  they  are 
fomctimes  inflitfed  without  fuch  exprcfs  warrant  or 
example,  at  the  will  and  difcretioir  of  the  human  le- 
giilature  :  as  for  forgery,  for  theft,  and  fometimes  for 
offences  of  a  lighter  kind.  This  practice  is  thus  jufli- 
fied  by  that  great  and  good  man  Sir  Matthew  Hale: 
"  When  offences  grow  enormous,  frequent,  and  dan- 
"  gerous  to  a  kingdom  or  Itate,  deflrndtive  or  highly 
"  pernicious  to  civil  focieties,  and  to  the  great  infccu- 
<'  rity  and  danger  of  the  kingdom  or  its  inhabitants, 
"  fevcre  punifhment  and  even  death  itfelf  is  necelfary 
"  to  be  annexed  to  laws  in  many  cafes  by  the  pru- 
"  dence  of  lawgivers."  It  is  therefore  the  enormity, 
or  dangerous  tendency,  of  the  crime,  that  alone  can 
warrant  any  earthly  legidature  in  putting  him  to  death 
that  commits  it.  It  is  not  its  frequency  only,  or  the 
liifticulty  of  otherwife  preventing  it,  that  will  excufe 
our  attempting  to  prevent  it  by  a  wanton  effuiioii  of 
human  blood.  For  though  the  end  of  punilhmenr  is 
to  deter  men  from  offending,  ir  never  can  follow  from 
"iheiice,  that  it  is  lawful  to  deter  them  at  any  rate  and 
by  any  means  ;  fince  there  may  be  unlawful  methods 
of  enforcing  obedience  even   to  the  julfell  laws.     E- 


We  w-ould  not  be  nnderflood  to  deny  the  right  of 
the  legillature  in  any  country  to  enforce  its  own  laws 
by  the  death  cf  the  tranfgrellbr,  though  perfons  of 
fome  abilities  have  doubted  it  ;  but  only  to  fugocfl  a 
few  hints  for  the  conlideration  of  fuch  as  are,  or  may 
hereafter  become,  legillators.  When  a  qnefiion  a- 
rifes,  whether  death  may  be  lawfully  inflicted  for 
this  or  that  tranfgrcUion,  the  wildom  of  the  laws 
mud  decide  it:  and  to  this  public  judgment  or  deei- 
fion  all  private  judgmenis  ronit  fubmit  ;  clfe  there 
is  an  end  of  the  hrft  principle  of  all  fociety  and  go- 
vernment. The  guilt  of  blood,  if  any,  mull  lie  at 
their  doors,  who  mifinterpret  the  extent  of  their  war- 
rant ;  and  not  at  the  doors  of  the  fubjeft,  who  is 
bound  to  receive  the  interpretations  that  are  given  by 
the  fovereign  power. 

2.  As  to  the  end,  or  final  canfe,  of  human  pimilh- 
ments.  This  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  exp'a- 
tion  for  the  crime  committed  ;  for  that  mull  be  left  to 
the  jufl  determination  olthe  Supreme  Being  :  but  as  a 
precaution  againfl  future  offences  of  the  fame  kind. 
This  is  efteded  three  way.?:  either  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  offender  himfelf  ;   for  which  purpofe   all 


very  humane  legillator  will    be    therefore  extremely     corporeal  punilhments,  fines,  and  temporary  exile  or 


cautioui  of  eitablilhing  laws  that  intliel  the  penalty  of 
death,  efpecially  for  flight  ciffcnces,  or  fuch  as  are  mere- 
ly pofitivc.  He  will  expcft  a  better  realon  for  his 
lb  doir.iT,  than  that  loofe  one  which  generally  is  given  j 
that  it  is  found  by  former  experience  that  no  lighter 
penalty  will  be  effectual.  For  is  it  found  upon  far- 
ther experience,  that  c.ipital  punilhmenis  arc  inore 
effefl:ual  .'  Was  the  vail  territory  of  all  the  Rulfias 
worfc  regulated  under  the  late  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
than  under  her  more  fangnin^ry  predecellbrs  .'  Is  it 
now  nnder  Catherine  II.  lefs  civilized,  lefs  focial,  lefs 


fcciire  i     And  yet  we  are  allured,  that  neither  of  thefc     of  thefe  three  fpecies 


imprifonmcnt,  are  inflidted  :  or,  by  deterring  others 
by  the  dread  of  his  example  from  offending  in  die  like 
way,  "  tit  priia  (as  Tully  cxprelfes  jt)%/iy /■.tz/co/, 
<'  victiis  ad  OKn;s,  psvveiiiat  ;  which  gives  rife  to  all 
ignominious  pnnilliments,  and  to  fuch  executions  of 
jullice  as  are  open  and  public  :  or,  laflly,  by  depriving 
the  party  injuring  of  th';  power  to  'do  future  mil- 
chief;  which  is  effeeied  by  citlier  putting  him  to 
death,  or  condemning  him  to  perpetual  continement, 
(lavery,  or  exile.  The  fame  one  end,  of  preventing 
future  crimes,  is  endeavoured  to  be  anfwcred  by  each 


if  puvii 
3  Z 


The  public  gains 
equal 
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quence  from  fouie  oilier  principle.  Death  is  ordered 
to  be  piiuilhcd  with  death  ;  not  becatife  one  is  ecjuiva- 
Iciii  to  the  other,  for  that  would  be  expiation,  and  not 
puiiilhmcnl.  ISor  is  death  alwajs  an  iquivalcnt  for 
death  :  the  execution  of  a  needy  decrcpid  airalFin  is  a 
poor  fatisfaCtiori  for  the  death  of  a  noblen;an  in  the 
bloom  ot  his  youth,  and  full  enjoyment  of  his  friends. 
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equal  feciiriiy,  v/hether  the  offender  hinifclf  be  a- 
mcuded  by  \\  liolclouie  correlation,  or  whether  he  be 
dilablcd  from  doing  any  farther  harm  :  and  if  the  pe- 
julty  fails  of  both  thcfe  effects,  as  it  may  do,  llill  the 
terror  of  his  example  remains  as  a  warning  to  other 
citizens.  The  iiiciliod,  ho-.. ever,  of  inriititing  puiiiih- 
lucnt  ought  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  particu- 
lar purpul'e  it  is  meant  to  I'erve,  and  by  no  Uicans  to  his  honours,  and  his  fortune,  but  the  reafon  upon 
exceed  it:  therefore  the  pains  of  death,  and  perpetual  which  this  fcntence  is  grounded  fcenis  to  be,  that 
difabilily  by  exile,  llavery,  or  imprii'onment,  ought  ne-  this  is  the  highcfl  penalty  that  man  can  infiift,  and 
vev  to  be  iiiilicted,  but  when  the  oiFender  appears  in-  tends  molt  to  the  fecuriiy  of  the  world  :  by  remo- 
corrigible  :  which  may  be  collected  either  trom  a  re-  ving  one  murderer  from  the  earth,  ard  fetting  a  dread- 
petiiiun  of  minuter  oticnccs  ;  or  from  the  perpetration  ful  example  to  deter  others  :  fo  that  even  this  grand 
of  foine  one  crime  of  deep  maligniiy,  which  of  itfelf  iaflance  proceeds  upon  other  principles  than  ihofc  of 
demonitraies  a  difpohtion  without  hope  or  probability  retaliation.  And  truly,  if  any  meafures  of  punilhmenc 
of  amendment  :  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  would  be  cruelty  to  is  to  be  taken  from  the  damage  fiiitained  by  the  fuf- 
tlie  public  to  defer  the  punilhraent  of  fuch  a  criminal  ferer,  the  punilhment  ought  rather  to  exceed  than 
till  lie  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  perhaps  the  equal  the  injury  ;  finee  it  leems  contrary  to  reafon  and 
worll  of  villanies.  equity,  that  the  guilty  (if  convidted)  flioiid  fuffei  no 
3.  As  to  the  ?/.!.'<J/7/ri?  of  human  punilhmcnts.  From  more  than  the  innocent  has  done  before  him  :  efpeei- 
what  has  been  obfcivcd  in  the  former  articles  we  may  ally  as  the  fuftering  of  the  innocent  is  paft  and  irrcvo- 


culleilt,  that  the  quaiitity  of  puniflimeat  can  never  be 
abfolutely  determined  by  any  Itanding  invariable  rule  : 
but  it  iiiuft  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  legillature 
to  inilift  fuch  penalties  as  are   warranted  by  the  laws 


cable,  that  of  the  guilty  is  future,, contingent,  and  liable 
to  be  efcapcd  or  evaded.  With  regard  indeed  to  crimes 
that  are  incomplete,  which  coniilt  merely  in  the  in- 
tention, and  are  not  yet  carried  into  ad,  as  copfpira- 


of  nature  and  faciety,  and  fuch  as  appear  to  be  the  beft  cies  and  the  like  ;  the  innocent  has  a  chance  to  fruftrate 

calculated  to  anfwer  the  end  of  precaution  againit  fu-  or   avoid   the  villany,    as  the   confpirator  has  alfo  a 

lure  olfcuces.  chance  to  efcape  his  punifliment  :  and  this  may  be  oite 

Hence   it  will  be  evident,  that   what  fome  have  fo  reafon  w^hy  the  lex  taihiih  is    more  proper  to  be  in- 

highly  extolled  for  its  equity,  the  A^.v /.?//6i,v/i  or  "  law  flifted,  if  at  all,  for  crimes  that  eonfifi.  in   intention 

of  retidiation,"  can  never  be  in  all  cafes  an  adequate  or  than  for  fuch  as  are  cari'ied  into  aft.     It  feenis  indeed 

permanent  role  of  punilhinent.  In  forae  cafes  indeed  it  confonant  to   natural  reafon,  and   has  therefore  been 

fceras  to  be  dictated  by  natural  reafon  ;  as  in  the  cafe  adopted  as  a  maxim  by  feveral  theoretical  writers,   that 

of  conlpiracies  to   do  an  injury,  or  falfe  accuiitions  of  the  punifliment  due  to  the  crime  of  which  one  falfely 

the  innocent  ;   to  which  we  may  add   that  law  of  the  accufes  another  fliould  be  infflitled  on  the  perjured  in- 


Jews  and  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Jofephus  and  Dio 
iiorus  Sicakis,  that  whoever  without  fufficient  caufe 
was  found  with  any  mortal  poifon  in  his  cuftody,  (liould 
himfelf  be  obliged  to  take  it.  But,  in  general,  the 
difference  of  pcrfons,  place,  time,  provocation,  or 
other  circumftances,  may  enhance  or  mitigate  the  of- 
fence ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  retaliation  can  never  be  a 
proper  meafure  of  juftice.     If  a  nobleman  flrikes  a 


former.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  once  attempted  to 
introduce  into  England  the  law  of  retaliation,  it  was 
intended  as  a  punilhment  for  fuch  only  as  preferred 
malicious  accufations  againll  others  ;  it  being  enacted  by 
flatute  57  Edw.  UK  c.  18.  that  fuch  as  preferred  any 
fuggcllions  to  the  king's  great  council  Ihould  put  in 
furetics  of  taliation  ;  that  is,  to  incur  the  fame  pain 
that  the  other  fliould  have  liad,  in    cafe  the  fuggefiion 


peafant,  all  mankind  will  fee,  that  if  a  court  of  jufliec  were  found  untrue.     But,  after  one  years  experience, 

awards  a  return  of  the  blow,  it   is   more   than  a  jufl  this  punilhment  of  taliation  w"as  rejected,  and  iniprifon- 

conipenfition.     On   the  other  hind,  retaliation   may  ment  adopted  in  its  itcad. 

fometimes  be  too  eafy  a  fentcnce  ;  as,  if  a  man  mali-  But  though  from  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that 
cioufly  Ihould  put  out  the  remaining  eye  of  him  who  there  cannot  be  any  regular  determinate  method  of 
had  loil  one  before,  it  is  too  (light  a  punilhment  for  the  rating  the  quantity  of  puniflinients  for  crimes,  by  any 
maimer  to  Icfe  only  one  of  his  :  and  therefore  the  law  one  uniform  rule  ;  but  they  mufl  he  referred  to  the  will 
of  the  Locrians,  which  demanded  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  difcretion  of  the  legidative  power  :  yet  there  are 
was  in  this  inftance  judicioully  altered  ;  by  decreeing,  in  fome  general  principles,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  cir- 
imitation  of  Solon's  laws,  that  he  who  flruck  out  the  cuniftanccs  of  the  crime,  that  may  be  of  fome  alTiflance 
eye  of  a  one-eyed  man,  fliould  lofeboth  his  own  in  re-  in  allotting  it  an  adequate  punifliment. 
turn.  Bclides,  there  are  very  many  crimes,  that  will  As,  liril,  with  regard  to  the  objeft  of  it  :  for  the 
in  no  fliape  admit  of  thcfe  penalties,  without  manifeft  greater  and  more  exalted  the  objcd  of  an  injury  is, 
abfardity  and  V.  ickednefs.  Theft  cannot  be  punilhed  the  more  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  prevent  that  injury, 
by  theft,  defamation  by  defamation,  forgery  by  for-  and  of  courfe  under  this  aggravation  the  punifliment 
ijery,  adultery  by  adultery,  and  the  like.  And  we  fhould  be  more  fevere.  Therefore  treafon  in  con- 
may  add,  that  thofe  inftances,  wherein  retaliation  ap-  fpiring  the  king's  death  is  (in  Britain)  puniflied  with 
prars  tobe;  ufed,  even  by  the  divine  authority,  do  not  greater  rigour  than  even  actually  killing  any  pri- 
really  proceed  upon  the  rule  of  exact  retribution,  by  vate  fubjedt.  And  yet,  generally,  a  defign  to  tranf- 
dning  to  the  criminal  the  fame  hurt  he  has  done  to  his  grefs  is  not  fo  Jiagrant  an  enormity  as  the  aftual 
rieiohbour,  and  no  more  ;  but  this  correfpondcnce  he-  completion  of  that  delign.  For  evil,  the  nearer  we 
twcen  the  crime  and  punillinicnt  is  barely  a  confe-  approach  it,  is  the  more  difagrecable  and  fhocking ; 

fo 
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Crime  and  fo  that  it  reqiiircs  moie  obftinacy  in  wickeduefs   to     It  is  the  feiuimcu!  of  an  iiigtnious  wiitcr,  who  fccms  Criir.c  arj 


perpetrate  an  unlawful  ailion,  th,in  barely  to  cuter 
t-iin  the  thoLighi  of  it  :  and  it  is  an  cncoaragenient 
to  repentance  and  reniorfe,  even  till  the  lail  Itagc  of 
any  crime,  that  it  never  is  too  late  to  retrad  ;  and  that 
if  a  man  ilops  even  here,  it  is  better  for  him  than  if 


to  have  well  lluuicd  the  Iprings  of  human  action,   that     runifli- 
crimes  are  more  cfFertnally  prevented  by  the  certaiiity      mcnt. 
than  by  the  ftverity  of  pnnilhment,   for  the  c.xccCivc  *'~"^'~~ 
feveriiy  of  laws  (fays  Monielqiiitii)  hinders  tlicir  exe- 
cution.    When  the  piinilhuunt  farpalFcs  all  nicafiire. 


he  proceeds:  I'or  which  reafons  an  attempt  to  rob,  to  the  public  will  frequently  prefer  iinpunity  to  it.-  '1  hiis 
raviih,  or  to  kill,  is  far  lefs  penal  than  the  aitiial  rob-  alfo  the  (latuic  i  Mar.  ll.  i.  c.  i.  recites  ju  iii  pre- 
bcry,  rape,  or  murder.  But  in  the  cafe  of  a  trcafonable  auiblc,  "  that  the  (late  of  every  king  conli(ts  more  af- 
confpiracy,  the  object  whereof  is  i he  king's  majclty,  fnreuly  in  the  love  of  the  lubjeet  tovards  iheir  prince, 
the  bare  intention  will  dcferve  the  highelt  degree  of  than  in  the  dread  of  laws  made  with  rigorous  pains  ; 
feverity  i  not  becaufe  the  intention  is  equivalent  to  and  that  laws  made  for  the  prefervation  of  the  coni- 
the  ad  itfelf ;  but  becaufe  the  greatell  rigour  is  no  monvvealth  without  great  penalties,  are  more  often 
more  than  adequate  to  a  trcafonable  purpofc  of  the  obeyed  and  kept  than  liws  made  wiih  extreme  punill-i- 
heart,  and  there  is  no  greater  left  to  intliift  upon  the  ments."  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  nation  if  the  fidi. 
aftual  execution  itfelf.  fequcnt  pracJtice  of  that  deluded  priucefs  in  matters  of 
Again:  The  violence  of  pallion,  or  temptation,  may  religion,  had  been  correfpondcnt  to  thefe  fentinients 
fometimes  alleviate  a  crime  :  as  theft,  in  cafe  of  hunger,  of  herfelf  and  parliament  in  matters  of  flate  and  go- 
is  far  more  worthy  of  compalfion,  than  when  commit-  vernraent  !  Wc  may  further  obfervc,  that  fangiiinary 
ted  through  avarice,  or  to  I'upply  one  in  luxurious  ex-  laws  are  a  bad  fymptom  of  the  diftemper  of  any  flste, 
ceifes.  To  kill  a  man  upon  fudden  and  violent  refent-  or  at  leail  of  its  weak  conft itiuion.  The  laws  of  the 
ment  islefs  pciial  than  upon  cool  deliberate  malice.  The  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  i\\c  dcc^fji.viri, 
age,  education,  and  charafter,  of  the  offender;  the  re-  were  fuUof  cruel  punilhmeius :  the  Porci.  n  law,  which 
petition  (or  otherwife)  of  the  offence  ;  the  time,  the  exempted  all  citizens  from  fentcnce  of  death,  filcntly 
place,  the  company  wherein  it  was  committed;  all  abrogated  them  all.  In  this  period  the  republic  flon» 
thcfe,  and  a  thoafand  other  incidents,  may  aggravate  rilhed  :  under  the  emperors  fevcrc  punifliments  were 
or  extenuate  the  crime  (a).  revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell. 

Farther  :  As  punilhnienls  are  chieHy  intended  for  the         It  is,   moreover,  abfurd  and  impolitic   to  apply  the 

prevention  of  future   crimes,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  fame  pnnilhment  to  crimes  of  different  malignity.  A 

among  crimes  of  different  natures  thofe  Ihould  be  molt  multitude  of  fanguinary  laws  (belidcs   the  doubt    that 

feverely  puniihed,  which  are  the  moft  deflruclive  of  may  be  entertained  concerning  the  right  of  making 

rhe  public  fafety  and  happinefs ;  and,  among  crimes  of  them)  do  likcwife  prove  a  manifert  defedl  either  in  the 

an  equal  malignity,  thofe  which  a  man  has  the  inofl  wildom  of  the  legillative,  or  the  llrength  of  the  cxe- 

frequent  and  eafy  opportunities  of  committing,  which  cuiive,  power.     It  is  a  kind  of  quackery    in   govern 


cannot  be  fo  ealily  guarded  againlf  as  others,  and 
which  therefore  the  offender  has  the  flroiigeft  induce- 
ment to  commit:  according  to  what  Cicero  obferves, 
Eafunt  animadverteiida  feccata iiiax'nije,  ijrue  diffiall'imc 
prtecavenUtr.  Hence  it  is,  that  for  a  fevvant  to  rob  his 
mafleris  in  more  cafes  capital  tlian  for  a  ftranger.  If 
a  fervant  kills  his  mafter,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  treafon  ;   in 


menr,  and  argues  a  want  of  folid  fkill,  to  npp>ly  the 
fameuniverfal  remedy,  ihtidthiiuvifnppiicium,  to  every 
cafe  of  difficulty.  It  is,  it  mull  be  owned,  much  eafer 
to  extirpate  than  to  amend  mankind  ;  yet  that  magi- 
flrate  mufl  be  tflcemcd  both  a  weak  and  a  cruel  fur- 
geon,  who  cuts  off  every  limb  which  through  igr.o-. 
ranee  or  indolence  he  will  not  attempt  to  cure.     It  has- 


I 


another  it  is  only  murder.     To  fleala  handkerchief,  or  been  therefore  ingenioufly  proptjfed,  that  in  every  Ilaic 

other  trifle  of  above  the  value  of  twelvepence,  privately  a  fcale  of  crimes  Ihould  be  formed,  with  a  corrcfpoiid- 

from  one's  perfon,  is  made  capital  ;   but  to  carry  off  a  ing  fcalc  of  puniihnients,  defcending  from  the  greatcfl 

load  of  corn  from  an  open  field,  though  of  fifty  times  to  the  Icalh     But  if  that  be  too  romantic  an  idea,  yet 

greater  value,   is  puniihed  with   tranfportation  only,  at  leafl  a  wife  le^illator  will  mark  the  principal  divi« 

And  in  the  ifland  of  Man  this  rule  was  formerly  carried  lions,  and  not  afTign  penalties  of  the  firif  degree  to  of- 

fo  far,  that  to  take  away  an  horfe  or  an  ox  was  there  fences  of  an  ir.ferior  rank.    Where  men  fee  no  dillinc- 

no  felony,  but  a  trcfpafs,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  i.T  tion  made  in  the  nature  and  gradations  of  punifliment, 

that  little  territory  to  conceal  them  or  carry  them  off:  the  generality  will  be  led  lo  conclude  there  is  no  di- 

but  to  fteal  a  pig  or  a  fowl,  which  is  eafdy  done,  was  flindiun  in  the  guilt.     Thus  in  France  the  punilhmenc 

a  capital  mifdemeanour,  and  the  offender  waspuniflied  of  robbery,  either  with  or  without  murder,  is  the  fame: 

with  death.  hence  it   is,  that   though  perhaps  they  are  therefore 

Laftly,  as  a  conclnfion  to  the  whole,  we  may  ob-  fubjecf  to  fewer  robberies,    yet    they   never  rob  but 

fcrve,  that  puniihnients  of  unreafonable  feverity,  efp5-  they  alfo  murder.     In  Chinamr.rJerers  are  cut  to  pie- 

cially  when  indifcriminately  inflifted,  have  lefs  effect  ces,  and  robbrrs  not :  hence  in  that  country  they  never 

in  preventing  crimes,  and  amending  the  manners  of  a  murder  on  tlic  highway,  though  ihey  often  rob.     And 

people,  than  fuch  as  are  more  merciful  in  gjncrnl,  yet  in  Britain,  befides  the  additional  terrors  of  a  fpeedy 

properly  intermixed  with  due  diflincflions  of  feverity.  execution,  and  a   fubfcquent    expofure   or    dilTcction, 

robbers  , 

(a)  Thus  Dcmoflhenes  (in  his  oration  againfl  Midias)  finely  works  up  the  aggravations  of  the  infults  he 
had  received.  "  I  was  abufed  (fays  he)  by  my  cnemy^r  in  cold  blood,  out  of  malice,  not  by  heat  of 
'«  wine,  in  the  morning,  publicly,  before  firangers  as  well  as  citizens;  and  that  in  the  temple,  whither 
«'  the  duty  of  my  office  called  roc," 
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Crime  nnJ  robbers  have  a  hope  of  tranfportation,  which  feldnm 
Puiiifh-    is  extended  to  murjereis.     This  has   the  fame  elrect 
"ig"'-      here  as  in  China,  in  preventing  frequent  aiiaflination 
and  (laughter. 

Yet  though  in  this  inftance  we  iniy  glory  in  the 
wifdora  of  our  law,  we  Ihall  find  it  more  difficult  to 
jiillify  ihe  freq\iency  of  capital  punifliment  to  be  found 
llierein;  inflicted  (perhaps  inattentively)  by  a  multi- 
tude of  fucceflive  independent  flatutes,  upon  crimes 
very  different  in  their  natures.  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  among  the  variety  of  adions  which  men 
are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  lefs  than  i6o  have  been 
declared  by  ad  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  without 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy 
of  inftant  death.  So  dreadful  a  lift,  injfeadofdiminifh- 
in"-,  increafes  the  number  of  offenders.  The  injured, 
tlirongh  compallion,  will  often  forbear  to  profecute  ; 
juries,  through  conipalfion,  will  fomctimes  forget  their 
oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence  ;  and  judges,  through  compalFion, 
will  refpit  one  half  of  the  convids,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among  fo  many  chances  of 
cfcaping,the  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks  the 
niultitnde  that  fuiier:  he  biildly  engaj,cs  in  fomc  de- 
fpcrate  attempt  to  relieve  his  wants  orfupply  his  vices ; 
and  if  unexpcdedly  the  Iiand  of  judice  overtakes  him, 
he  deems  himfelf  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  falling  at  lait 
a  facrifice  to  thofc  laws  which  long  impunity  has  taught 
him  to  contemn. 

As  to  the  trials  and  mode  of  punifliment,  See  Ar- 
raignment ;  Trial,  and  the  references  therefrom; 
Co  NViCTioN  ;  Judgment  ;  Attainder;  Corrup- 
tion of  Blood;  Forfeiture  ;  Execution  ;  thefeve- 
ral  Cr'an^s  under  their  refpedive  names  ;  and  Law,  Part 
IL  cxxii.  ^tfiq.  and  Part  III.  clxxxvi. 

Pt'ffoHSCiipctblc  or  incapable  oj  comnntttiig  Crimes;  or 
(which  is  all  one)  of  fuffering  the  cenfurcs  of  the  law 
•upon  the  commiliion  of  forbidden  ads. 

All  the  feveral  pleas  and  excnfes  which  proted  the 
committer  cf  a  forbidden  ad  from  the  punifliment 
which  is  otherwife  annexed  tliereto,  may  be  reduced 
to  this  llngle  conflderation,  the  want  or  defed  of  ■zy///. 
An  involuntary  ad,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  fo 
neither  can  it  induce  any  guilt :  the  concurrence  of 
the  will,  when  it  has  its  choice  either  to  do  or  to  avoid 
the  fad  in  qiieftion,  being  the  only  thing  that  renders 
human  adions  either  praifewonhy  or  culpable.  In- 
deed, to  make  a  complete  crime,  cognizable  by  human 
•laws,  there  muft  be  both  a  will  and  an  ad.  For 
ihoufih,  in  foro  cotifcuntiic ,  a  fixed  delign  or  will  to 
do  an  unlav;ful  ad  is  almoft  as  heinous  as  the  commif- 
fion  of  it ;  yet  as  no  temporal  tribunal  can  fearch  the 
heart,  or  fathom  the  intentions  of  the  inind,  otherwife 
than  as  they  are  demonllrated  by  outward  adions,  it 
therefore  cannot  panifli  for  what  it  c:ninot  know.  For 
which  reafon,  in  all  temporal  jurifdidion,  an  overt  ad, 
j)r  fnme  open  evidence  of  an  intended  crime,  is  ne- 
celury  in  onler  to  den-.onftraie  the  depravity  of  the 
will,  before  the  man  is  liable  to  punifliment.  And  as 
1,  vitious  will  without  a  villous  ad  is  no  civil  crime  ; 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  an  un\varrant.ible  ad  without 
a  villous  will  is  no  crime  at  all.  So  that  to  conflitutc 
a  crime  againft  human  laws,  there  mud  be,  firft,  a  vi- 
tious will  ;  and,  fecondly,  an  unlawful  ad  confequent 
upon  fuch  vitioiis  •will. 
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Now  there  are  three  cafes  in  which  the  will  does    Crlnif*. 

not  join  with  the  ad  :   i.  When  there  is  a  dcfed  of  ' >- ' 

undcrl'canding.  For  where  there  is  no  difcernmcnt, 
there  is  no  choice ;  and  where  there  is  no  choice, 
there  can  be  no  ad  of  the  will,  which  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  determination  of  one's  choice  to  do  or  to  ab- 
flain  from  a  particular  adion:  he,  therefore,  that  has 
no  under/landing,  can  have  no  will  to  guide  his  con- 
dud.  2.  Where  there  is  underflanding  and  will  fuf- 
licient  refiding  in  the  party,  but  not  called  forth  and 
exerted  at  the  time  of  the  adion  done;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  all  offences  committed  by  chance  or  ignorance. 
Here  the  will  fits  neuter,  and  neither  concurs  with  the 
ad  nor  difagrees  to  it.  3.  Where  the  adion  is  con- 
flrained  by  fome  outward  force  and  violence.  Here 
the  will  conntcrads  the  deed  ;  and  is  fo  far  from  con- 
curring with,  that  it  loaths  and  difagrees  to  what  the 
man  is  obliged  to  perform.  Infancy,  idiocy,  lunacy, 
and  intoxication,  fall  under  the  firff  clifs  ;  misfortune 
and  ignorance  may  be  referred  to  the  fecond ;  and 
compulfion  or  iiecefhty  may  properly  rank  in  the  third. 
See  Infancy,  Idiocy,  Drunkenness,  Misfor- 
tune, Ignorance,  ISecessity. 

CRIMEA,  orCRiMTARTARY,  anciently  the  C/rfr- 
[Quefiis  Taurica,  a  peninlula  fltuated  diredly  to  the  fontli 
of  St  Peterlbnrg,  between  the  jifl  and  55th  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  in  46  of  longitude.  Its  fouthern  and 
wcftern  coafts  lie  in  the  Euxine,  its  northern  and  eaft- 
ern  in  the  Rotten  Sea  and  the  Palus  Mseotis.  It  is 
joined,  however,  to  the  continent  on  the  north  by  a 
fmall  neck  of  land  not  more  than  fix  miles  broad.  This 
peninlula  has  been  known  more  than  3000  years  fincc 
the  firft  naval  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ;  a  flory, 
though  mixed  with  fable,  yet  well  founded  in  its  prin- 
cipal fads.  The  mountainous  parts  were  inhabited  by 
the  Tauri,  probably  a  colony  of  Scythians  ;  and  its 
coalls  on  the  well,  the  eafl,  and  thefouth,  by  Greeks. 
The  Scythians  were  driven  out  by  Mithridates  ;  the 
Greeks  by  the  Sarmaiians;  and  thefc  again  by  the 
Alani  and  Goths,  a  northern  hord  of  Scythians.  The 
Hungarians,  the  CofTiicks,  and  Tartars,  fucceeded  in 
their  turn  ;  while  the  Genoefe,  in  the  12th  century, 
held  a  temporary  and  precarious  polTetfion  of  the  fea- 
ports,  which  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Turks 
in  147).  At  the  peace  of  1774,  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea  were  declared  independent  ;  and  in  1783,  this 
peninfula  was  united  to  the  Rufhan  empire. 

From  the  abovementioned  ifthmiis,  on  which  is 
built  the  fortrefs  of  Or-kapi  or  Perekop,  to  the  firit 
rifing  of  the  hill  at  Karafubafar,  the  country  is  one 
continued  flat ;  elevating  itfelf,  by  an  eafy  gradation, 
to  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  fonth  I'lde 
of  the  peninfida  and  the  fliore  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  furface  of  the  foil  is  alniofl;  all  of  one  kind,  a  red- 
dilh-grey  loam;  on  digging,  you  find  it  more  or  Icfe 
mixed  with  a  black  eartli,  and  the  hills  abound  witli 
marie.  The  whole  flat,  from  Perekop  to  the  river 
Salgir,  which  may  be  an  extent  of  80  miles,  is  full  of 
fait  marflies  and  lakes  ;  from  whence  the  neiglibouring 
Ruffian  governments,  as  well  as  the  Crim  itfelf,  Ana- 
tolia, and  Betfarabia,  are  fupplied  with  fair.  The 
mofl  remarkable  of  thefc  hk(S  are  five  in  number: 
Koflof  and  Keffa  ;  fo  called  after  the  towns  near  which 
they  lie,  are  very  large  ;  the  Tufla,  about  15  verfts 
from  Perekop,  on  the  road  from  Keffa  ;  the  Red  LaJ<c, 
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Crimea,   not  far  from  tlie  lad  mentioned  ;  and  the  Black  Lake. 
^-—^■r—^  Bcfides  thcfe,  ihere  are  m,my  other  fwamps  and  lakes, 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  get  i-ik  lor  their  own  con- 
fiimption. 

The  grcatcft  part  of  the  pcninfula  is  lb  level  that  a 
man  may  travel  over  the  half  of  it  witlioiit  meeting 
with  a  river,  or  even  the  fmallelf  brook.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villages,  therefore,  make  a  pit  in  the  yard 
of  every  houfe  for  receiving  the  rain  or  the  water  that 
runs  from  the  hills.  The  whole  tract  is  bare  of  every 
kind  of  tree.  Not  a  biilh  or  bramble  is  to  be  feen, 
and  the  herbage  is  extremely  fcaniy.  This,  however, 
does  not  proceed  fo  much  from  the  unlrnitfnlnefs  of 
the  place,  as  from  the  vaft  herds  of  cattle  which  rove 
the  whole  year  long  from  place  to  place  ;  by  which 
means  all  the  grafs  in  fpring,  fummer,  or  autumn,  no 
fooner  appears  through  the  long  drought  which  fiiccesds 
the  rainy  fcafon,  but  it  is  immediately  devoured  or  trod- 
den down.  The  univerfal  prevalence  of  this  cullora  of 
keeping  cattle  to  wander  up  and  down,  joined  to  the 
flothfulnefs  of  the  Tartars,  with  their  inaptitude  and 
averfion  to  agriculture,  is  the  reafon  of  the  total  ne- 
glect of  thatfcieace  here.  Othcrwife,  were  the  land 
divided  into  portions  and  properly  managed,  there 
would  be  a  fuiHciency  for  the  cattle,  ^nd  the  rclf  would 
be  fruitful  in  corn  and  grain.  By  this  means  alone 
the  Crim  would  become  a  fertile  country,  and  no  na- 
tural deleft  would  be  found  in  oppolition  to  the  wel- 
fare of  its  inhabitants.  The  truth  of  this  is  well  known 
by  their  neighbours,  where,  of  a  hundred  Tartars, 
one  perhaps  follows  hufbindry,  who  finds  it  to  anfvver 
to  fo  much  profit,  that  he  has  not  only  enough  for  his 
own  ufe,  but  wherewith  to  fell  to  the  ninety-nine. 

This  peninfulj,  which  is  indeed  but  a  litilc  diftrift, 
yet,  from  the  many  advantages  conferred  upon  it  by 
nature,  may  be  cfleemed  peculiarly  rich,  is  divided  in- 
to the  hilly  country  and  the  Hat.  The  latter,  which 
extends  from  Perckop  to  Kodof  and  the  river  Bulganak, 
to  Karafubafar,  Keffa,  and  Ycnicali,  is  ftrewn  here 
and  there  with  lictle  Tartar  villages,  maintained  by 
cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  fait  la.es.  The  high- 
lands, or  hilly  country,  form  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
Crim,  along  the  flraight  coall  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
flretchi^-g  weltwarJ,  in  a  right  line  from  KefFa,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Belbck.  Tiiel'c  hills  are  compofed  of  lay- 
ers of  chalk  ;  which,  in  the  iieadlinds  and  promonto- 
ries, is  fift,  but  more  inland  quite  hard.  The  flrata 
of  the  higheft  hills  are  like  ihofe  of  the  promontories, 
and  take  a  direftion  from  north  to  fouth.  Theic  qua- 
lities of  the  flrata  prevail  not  throughout  the  whole 
hills,  but  only  in  the  large  and  lofly  ones;  fuch  as  the 
two  that  rife  near  Karafubafar,  and  one  very  high  by 
Achmetfclied,  which  bears  the  name  of  Aktau.  The 
other  fmaller  hills  lie  fcattercd  and  difperfed,  but  take 
the  natnesof  the  greater  ones,  to  which  they  feeni  to 
belong;  as  the  great  ridge  of  Caucafus  does,  which 
extends  beyond  the  Donau,  through  Bulgaria,  and  arc 
named  Pa/ka?is. 

All  accoimts  agree  in  this,  that  nature- has  favoured 
ihefc  highland  countries  wiili  great  advantages,  and 
blelfed  tliem  with  abundance  of  all  things.  A  number 
of  fprings  that  flow  from  the  mountains  form  the  two 
conliderable  rivers  Salgir  and  Karafu,  wjiich  run  into 
the  Rotten  Sea.  The  for.Mer,  which  takes  its  rife 
from  a  cavern  in  a  high  hill  near  Achmetfched,  falls 


llraight  into  tlic  plain  below,  and  waters  a  great  part 
of  the  Crim;  the  other,  commencing  behind  Karafu- 
bafar, falls  likcwife  into  the  plain,  and  mingles  with 
the  Salgir.  There  are  many  other  little  rivers  and 
itrtams,  which  ru.i  eallward,  and  cither  join  the  two 
lorcmcntioned,  or  fall  immediately  into  the  Rotten 
Sea.  All  the  llreanis,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
hills,  which  begin  at  Keffa,  and  proceed  in  a  chain  of 
the  iame  height,  flow  to  the  iKjnh  or  the  nonh-eall, 
excepting  the  one  behind  Achnicifchcd,  where  the 
great  mountain  Aktan  is,  which  falls  on  the  other  fide  : 
this  river,  riling  on  the  northern  fide  of  this  mountain, 
flows,  as  was  before  obferved,  towards  the  north-ealf 
to  the  Salgir  and  the  Rotten  Sea  ;  as  likcwife  thofc 
which  fpring  on  the  welkrn  fide,  take  their  courfe 
weJlward  to  the  Bulganak,  and  thence  llraight  to  the 
Black  Sea  ;  which  alio  receives  all  the  other  little  ri- 
vers that  arife  from  thcfe  hills,  as  the  Amma,  the 
Kaifcha,  the  Bclbek,   the  Kafulkioi,  &c. 

The  mountains  are  well  covered  with  woods  fit  for 
the  purpofe  of  Ihip-building,  and  contain  plenty  of 
wild  bcalts.  The  valleys  confift  of  fine  arable  land  ;  on 
the  lides  of  the  hills  grow  corn  and  vines  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  earth  is  rich  in  mines.  But  thcfe 
mountaineers  are  as  carelefs  and  negligent  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  deferts  ;  flighting  all  thefe  advantages  ; 
and,  like  their  brethren  of  the  lowlands,  arcfuilicicntly 
happy  if  they  are  in  poirellion  of  a  fat  flietp  and  as 
much  bread  as  ferves  them  to  cat. 

About  20  years  ago  this  peninfiila  was  nncommonly 
full  of  inhabitants  and  wealth.  They  reckoned  at  that 
time  at  leafl  1200  villages;  but,  from  the  late  troubles 
in  the  Crim,  it  has  loft  more  than  a  third  part  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  now,  wherever  we  turn,  we  meet  with 
the  ruins  of  large  villages  and  dwellings.  The  people 
were  compofed  of  various  nations,  who  lived  together 
under  the  Tartars  in  the  mod  unbounded  freedom  ;  but 
in  the  late  Turkilli  war  they  either  put  themfches  un- 
der the  RuULni  government,  and  were  transferred  to 
that  empire,  or  Hed  to  Abcafia  and  the  Tfchirkaffiaii 
hills. 

The  houfcs  in  the  towns,  as  vrell  as  the  villages,, 
are  for  the  moil  part  of  fquare  timbers,  having  the  in- 
lerftices  filled  with  brick  work,  if  the  polfellbr  can  af- 
ford it,  and  thofe  of  the  poorer  fort  with  turf.  The 
chinks  and  crannies  are  made  tight  with  clay,  and  then 
plaliercd  witliia  and  without.  The  covering  is  com- 
monly either  of  brick  or  of  turfs.  Only  the  mcdfcheds, 
minarets,  and  baths,  are  of  ftone,  and  a  few  extreme- 
ly handfome  of  marble.  They  have  chimnies  in  the 
chimbers,  at  which  they  likcwife  drefs  their  victuals  ; 
but  ftove.?  in  the  Ruffian  manner  none.  In  extreme 
frolts  a  great  iron  pan  of  charcoal  is  biought  into  ihc 
room,  for  making  it  comfortable.  Their"cnflom  is, 
to  fit  upon  low  fofas,  with  Turkilli  coverings  and  cu- 
fliions,  or  upon  ?.  clay  feat,  fomewhat  raifed  above  the 
earth,  and  fprcad  with  a  carpet.  In  thtfc  rooms  are 
cupboards  and  chclts,  often  covered  with  culliions,  to 
f.:rve  as  feats  ;  in  which  they  keep  their  gold,  filvcr, 
and  valuables.  Such  are  the  inner  apartments  or  ha- 
rams,  in  which  the  women  generally  live;  the  others 
are  fiot  fo  fine.  Thcfe  contain  only  a  fofa,  or  a  bank 
of  clay  covered  with  a  carpet,  as  in  the  chimney 
rooms. 

The  rich  Tartars,  ml  their  r.cbility  or  m^ifzis  (tx. 
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C'rlniei.    ceptingohly  fuch  ss  arc  about  the  perfon  of  the  khan), 

" ^ '  commonly  dwell  all  the  y=ar  round  in  the  cou;i'.ry, 

coming  only  to  town  when  they  have  balincfs  there. 
There  arc  but  few  tow  ns  in  the  Crim,  at  icaft  in  com- 
parifon  of  its  former  populaiion.  The  Krimficoi  Tar- 
tars have  no  tribunal  of  juiliee,  conirovcrfies  and  quar- 
rels being  fcldom  lieard  of  among  them  ;  and  if  a  dil- 
pute  rtiould  arife,  it  is  immediately  fettled  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Koran.  Little  differences  in  the  villages  inevi- 
tably happening  about  property,  or  other  matters  not 
taken  notice  of  in  that  code,  are  amicably  adjiiited  by 
the  cldermen  or  abefes;  but  in  the  tovs^ns  all  weighty 
concerns,  excepting  the  iinglc  cafe  of  murder  or  homi- 
cide, are  brought  before  the  kaimakan  or  command- 
aur,  who  fettles  them  abfolutely  without  appeal. 

The  rcfidenee  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  was  for- 
merly Bachlfchifarai,  in  which  city  they  held  their  feat 
for  upwards  of  20j  years.  They  went  thither  from 
Elki-Crira,  or  Old  Crim,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ge- 
noefe,  upon  Bengli  Ghireikhan's  plundering  the  fea- 
ports,  and  driving  all  the  Genoefe  from  their  ifutions. 
Before  PLlki-Crim,  and  indeed  upon  the  rirlt  coming 
■of  the  Tartars  into  this  peniufula,  the  fovereign  refi- 
dcn:e  v  as  at  Ko!lof ;  but  here  they  remained  not  long. 
Under  the  late  khan  Shagin  Ghirei  it  was  held  at  Kef- 
fa,  the  ancient  Thcodolia  ;  which  is  lo  miles  diftaiu 
from  Eiki-Crim,  faid  to  be  the  Ciiiunerium  of  the  an- 
cients. 

The  principal  cities  or  towns  of  the  Crimea  arc  : 
I.  Bachtfch'i-S.trai,  an  extcnfive  and  wealthy  city,  ly- 
ing in  a  vale  between  two  high  mountains,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  gardens.  From  this  circum- 
Ifance  it  has  its  name;  bachtfchi  lignifying  in  the  Tar- 
tarian language  "  a  garden,"  s.\\A  forai  "  a  palace." 
It  formerly  contained  3000  houfes,  and  many  fuinptu- 
ous  mcdfchcds.  The  palace  of  the  khans,  with  its 
gardens  and  ponds,  were  much  improved  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Khan  Kerim  Girci,  under  whofe  govern- 
ment the  lad  Turkilh  war  took  its  rife.  Iri  this  palace 
is  the  burial  place  of  all  the  khans  of  Crimea,  wherein 
all  the  khans  that  have  reigned  here  lie  interred.  The 
fine  Krimfkoi  vines,  with  thf  ir  large  clulltrs  of  grapes, 
grow  in  great  plenty  all  about  this  town,  and  a  profu- 
fion  of  other  delicious  fruits,  from  whence  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Ruffia  are  fupplied.  3.  Kejfa,  the 
prefent  refidence  of  the  khans,  ftaiids  on  the  lliore  of 
a  large  harbour  in  the  Black  Sea.  Its  fite  is  on  the 
declivity  of  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  ;  and  is  mantled 
by  a  ftone  wall,  fortitied  by  fereral  towers,  and  encom- 
palfcd  by  a  deep  ditch.  On  both  lides  of  the  city  for- 
merly (food  cadles,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  a  lofty 
turret  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  fignals  by  fire.  Before 
the  wall  were  wide  extended  fuburbs  ;  containing, 
amongotherconfiderable  buildings,  medfcheds,  church- 
es for  the  Greek  and  Armenian  worlhip  ;  of  all  which 
now  only  the  veftiges  remain.  The  calfles  and  towers 
lie  alfo  in  ruins  ;  and  not  one  third  part  of  the  houfes 
of  the  city  itfelf  are  now  remaining,  and  thole  chiedy 
built  of  materials  taken  from  the  aforefaiii  ruins.  They 
formerly  reckoned  Kctfii  to  contain  4000  houfes,  in- 
cl-idiu'i'  the  fuburbs,  with  a  number  of  medfcheds  and 
Chrillian  churches  ;  but  this  number  has  been  much 
dimini.hed  by  the  laft  Turkilh  war.  The  prefent  inha- 
bitants conHll  molUy  of  Tartars  ;  who  carry  on  a  trade 
by  no  means  inconliderable,  in  commodities  brought 


from  Turkey.     The  late  khan,  an  intelligent  and  en-    CrlniM, 

lightened  perlbnage,  made  this  city  the  place  of  his  re-  ' w— — ' 

iidcnce,  and  brought  hiihtr  the  mint  tiom  Jiachtfclii- 
farai,  built  hinilclt  a  palace,  and  erected  a  divan,  which 
adenibled  three  linjes  a-wtck,  and  the  fourth  lime 
was  held  in  the  palace  of  the  khan,  in  which  he  al- 
ways perfonally  alhlUd.  Here  is  alio  a  cuflom  houfe, 
the  management  of  which  is  fanned  out.  3.  Kar  ajnba' 
fur,  likewife  a  very  rich  city  in  iurmcr  times,  (lands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  mountains,  about  half-way  between 
Keffa  and  Bachtfchifarai.  It  is  a  large  trading  town  ; 
contains  a  confiderable  number  of  dv.elling-houfcs  and 
medfcheds,  but  the  grtattft  part  of  them  in  decay,  and 
mauy  nnc  gardens.  This  place  is  the  niofl  famous  in 
all  the  Crim  (or  its  trade  in  horfes,  and  has  a  market 
once  a-weck  for  that  article  of  traffic  ;  to  which  are 
likewife  brought  great  numbers  of  buffaloes,  oxen, 
cows,  camels,  and  Ib.cep,  lor  fale.  Near  this  city  llovvs 
one  of  tlie  princii'a!  rivers  of  the  Crim,  called  the  Ka' 
rafu,  that  is,  the  Black  \\  attr.  Of  this  river  they 
have  an  opinion  in  Rulha,  that  one  part  of  it  flows 
upwards  for  feveral  verlts  together.  Bui  this  is  in  fome 
fort  true,  not  only  of  the  Karaiii,  but  of  all  the  rivers 
of  the  Crim  that  have  a  I'trong  current.  The  Tartars, 
who  dwell  either  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  lides  of  the 
mountains  (Irtquently  without  confidcring  whetherthe 
place  is  fupplied  with  water  or  not),  dig  canals  either 
from  the  fource  of  the  next  river,  or  from  that  pa;t  of 
it  which  lies  nearefl  to  their  particular  habitation,  about 
an  arfliine  in  breadth,  for  their  gardens  and  doraeflic 
ufe.  From  thefe  they  cut  (mailer  ones  through  the 
villages,  to  fupply  them  with  water,  and  not  unfrc- 
qucntly  to  drive  a  mill.  Thefe  canals  appear,  to  the 
imagination  of  the  common  people,  to  run  in  a  con- 
trary direftion  to  the  current  of  the  river  ;  and  in  fa(5t 
thefe  canals  do  lie,  in  many  places  for  a  vcrff  in  length, 
fome  fathoms  higher  than  the  level  of  the  flream  from 
whence  they  are  fupplied.  4.  Achnictped,  a  pretty 
large  city  not  far  from  Bachtfchifarai  ;  now  made  the 
capital  of  all  the  Crimea  by  the  regulations  of  Prince 
Potemkin  in  the  fummcr  of  1785.  j.  Kojlof,  for- 
merly a  very  conlidcrable  trading  town,  lies  on  the 
wcftern  fide  of  the  peninfula,  in  a  bay  of  the  Black 
Sea;  which,  as  well  as  the  found  at  Kefta,  might  ra- 
ther be  called  a  road  than  a  haven.  This  was  the  iirft 
town  the  Tartars  poirelTcd  themfelves  of  on  their  firfl 
entrance  into  the  Crim,  and  eftablifhcd  a  cuftomhoufe 
therein,  after  the  example  of  the  Genoefe,  which  is  now 
farmed  out. 

The  other  remarkable  places  are,  Siidak,  which  is 
built  on  the  hills  upon  the  fhore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at 
the  fouth  lide  of  the  peninfula,  and  is  famous  for  its 
excellent  wine,  refembling  Champaigne  both  in  colour 
and  ftrength  ;  Alnfchti,  on  the  iame  fide,  among  the 
hills  on  the  fea-fliore  ;  Baluklava,  where  there  is  a  fine 
harbour,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on  the  Black  Sea, 
containing  ample  room  for  a  very  good  fleet ;  Inkcrman 
may  be  noticed  for  its  commodious  though  not  very 
large  haven,  called  Achtlar ;  and  Mangy f,  the  old  Cher- 
(bnefus  :  which  were  all  formerly  very  flourifliing 
towns  ;  but  arc  now  either  in  ruins,  or  dwindled  into 
fmall  villages. 

All  thefe  places,  fo  long  as  tlie  Genoefe  remained 
niafters  of  the  Crim,  were  well  fortified  ;  but  the  Tar- 
tars, in  taking  them,  dcmolilhed  all  the  works.  While 
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they  were  uajer  ilie  Turks,  they  lefi  die  fortrellcs  of 
Ketfa,  Kercfch,  and  Koilof,  and  builr  the  lurt  Arabat 
on  the  neck  of  laud  between  the  fea  of  A/.of  (or  Palus 
■  Mxotus)  and  the  Rotten  Sea,  where  I'erckop  alio  is. 

Ill  Arabat  are  but  few  houfes  ;  but  here  the  wai'like 
ftures  of  the  khaus  were  kept — Vcreknf,  called  by  ihc 
Turks  Or-kiipi,  is  a  fortrcfs  of  moderate  ilrcngtii  ; 
(tandim-  aboa:  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  laud  that 
joins  tlie  peninuda  with  the  contiuent.  This  illh-.nus, 
which  is  at  leaft  fix  miles  broad,  is  cut  through  with  a 
wide  and  deep  ditch  lined  with  llonc,  and  readies  from 
the  Black  to  the  Rotten  Sea.  This  was  formerly  kept 
\vithout  water,  but  now  is  tilled  from  both  icas.  On 
the  Crimean  fide  a  high  wall  of  earth  runs  the  whole 
length  of  it,  flraight  from  one  fea  to  the  other.  The 
people  pafsover  the  ditch  by  means  of  a  drawbridge,  and 
through  the  wall  by  a  gateway.  The  walls  of  the  for- 
crefs  are  fome  fathoms  from  the  road-lide  ;  of  which 
the  ruins  are  only  now  dil'cernible,  namely,  large  brick 
houfes,  with  a  number  of  bomb-lhells  aud  cannon-balls 
about  them,  which  were  formerly  kept  in  thcfortrefs. 
M  Isall  two  miles  from  this  is  the  pretty  popjkms  but 
miferable  place,  which  was  probably  the  town  to  which 
this  fort  belonged.  Near  the  gate  is  a  cuflom-lioufe, 
where  all  imports  and  exports  pay  duty. 

Thispeninfula  was  formerly  extremely  populous ;  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  Tartars,  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  others,  amounted  to  above 
20o,oco  men.  Since  that,  however,  the  greatcft  part 
of  the  Chriftians  have  betaken  themlUves  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Rullian  empire,  particularly  the  govern- 
ment of  Azof  ;  and  many  other  inliabiiants,  particu- 
larly Tartars,  have  gone  to  Taman  and  Abchafia  ;  fo 
that  the  prefent  population  of  the  Crim  cannot  now  be 
reckoned  at  more  than  70,000  men  at  moft. 

The  Crim  was  heretofore  divided  into  24  kaduliks 
ordiftricts,  namely,  Yenikali,  Kertfch,  Arabat,  Ef- 
ki-krim,  KefKt,  Karafubafar,  Sudak,  Achnictfehed, 
Yalof,  Bachtfchifarai,  Balaklava,  Mangup,  Inkcrman, 
Kollof,  Or,  Manfur,  Tarkan,  Sivaleh,  Tfchongar, 
Sarubulat,  Barun,  Argun,  Sidfchugut,  and  Schirin. 
Several  of  thefe  diftrids  arc  named  after  the  town  or 
village  wherein  the  murza,  their  governor,  dwells; 
and  many  of  them  are  at  prefent  in  a  llate  of  total  de- 
cay. 

CRIMEN  FALSI.     See  Falsi  Crimea. 

CRIIMSON,  one  of  the  i'even  red  cikmrs  of  the 
Jycrs.     See  Dyeing. 

CRINGLE,  a  frasll  hole  made  in  the  bolt-rope  of 
a  fail,  by  intertwining  one  of  the  diviiions  of  a  rope, 
called  a  flrand,  alternately  round  itfelf  and  through 
the  llrands  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  becomes  threefold, 
and  afllunes  the  Ihape  of  a  wreath  or  ring.  The  ufc 
of  the  cringle  is  generally  to  contain  the  end  of  fome 
rope,  which  is  fallened  thereto  for  the  purpofe  of 
drawing  up  the  fail  to  its  yard,  or  of  extending  the 
Ikirts  by  the  means  of  hridUs,  to  fland  upon  a  fide 
wind.  The  word  feems  to  be  derived  from  kriiichihii 
(Be1g.)  "  to  run  into  twills." 

CR.INUM,  AsrHODEL-LlLY  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandiia  chfs  of 
plains  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
9th  order,  S^athacex.  The  corolla  is  funnel-fiiaped, 
monopetalous,  and  fexpartite,  with  three  alternatefeg- 
nients  having  hooked  appendages  ;  the  germen  is  co- 
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vcrcd  ia  the  LoMom  of  the  corolla,  the  Raiiiina  ilaud-     Crifi* 
ing  afundcr.      Ihcy  arc  very  beautiful  grecn-houfc         II 
plaiits,  rifiUg  two  or  three  feet  higli,  caclj   of  tliem  "-'ruhn-.Tim. 
crowned  by  a  large  umbellate  cluflei  of  a  fpathaceous, 
monopctaloLts,  long  funnel-lhaptd  dowers,  blue,  white, 
or  llriped,  iiaving  a  very  fragrant  fmell.   They  art  pro- 
pagated by  ori-lets. 

CRISIS,  in  medicine,  is  iifed  in  different  fenfcs,  boih 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  phyficians.  With  ibme  it 
means  frequently  no  more  than  the  excretion  cf  any 
noxious  fubJlanee  from  the  body.  Others  take  ihe 
word  for  a  fecretion  of  the  noxious  humours  made  iu 
a  fever.  Others  ttfe  it  for  the  critical  motion  itfelf  : 
and  Galen  defines  a  crifis  in  fevers,  a  fuddcn  and  in- 
ftantaueous  change,  cither  for  the  better  or  the  v.  orfc, 
productive  of  recovery  or  death. 

CRISPIN  (STA't/ CRtsriANUs,  two  legendary  faints, 
whofe  feflival,  as  marked  in  the  kalcndar,  is  on  the 
25tli  of  October.  According  to  the  legend,  they 
were  brethren,  liorn  at  Rome  ;  from  whence  they  tra- 
velled to  Soiffons  in  France,  about  the  year  30?,  to 
propagate  the  Chiillian  religion;  and  becaufe  they 
would  not  be  chargeable  to  others  for  their  mainte- 
nance, they  exercifed  the  tmJe  of  ihocniakers  :  but 
the  governor  of  the  town  difcovcring  thein  to  be  Chri- 
ftians, ordered  tlitni  to  be  beheaded.  From  which 
time  the  Ihoemakers  made  choice  of  them  for  their 
tutelar  faints. 

CRISTA,  iu  furgery,  a  term  for  certain  excref- 
cences  about  the  anus  and  pulcnda.  See  Mepicine- 
hidcx, 

CRISTA  GALLi,  in  anatomy,  an  eminence  in  the 
middle  of  the  oi  etknioides,  advancing  within  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  ;  and  to  whieli  is  falttned  that  part  of 
the  dnra  mater  which  divides  the  brain,  called,  jMx. 
It  hss  its  name  from  its  figure,  vvliich  reftmblcs  that 
of  a  cock's  comb.  In  adults,  this  procefs  appears  of 
a  piece  with  ihtfcptmn  narium. 

CRITERION,  or  Critehium,  a  llandard  by 
which  propofitions  and  opinions  are  compared,  in  or- 
der 10  difcover  their  truth  or  falleiiood. 

CRITHE,  in  furgery,  commonly  called  the /nc,  is 
a  fort  of  tubercle  that  grows  on  the  eye-lids.  M'htn 
fmall,  it  is  fcated  on  the  edge  of  the  eye-lid  ;  but  w  heit 
large,  it  fpreads  further.  When  they  do  not  fuppu- 
rate,  they  become  wens.  They  are  apt  to  difippear 
and  return.  If  there  is  inflammation,  endeavour  to 
fuppurate  it  with  the  white-bread  poultice  :  if  it  is 
hard,  deftroy  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hog's 
lard  and  quiekfilver.  If  the  lower  eye  lid  is  affefted, 
the  tumor  is  more  frequently  on  its  infide  ;  and  then 
it  is  bed:  to  dilTecl:  it,  or  to  make  way  for  it  outwardly 
by  applying  a  cauflic  on  theikin  juil  upon  it. 

CRITHMUM,  samphire:  A  genus  ofthedigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  or- 
der, Viiibfllatx.  Tiie  fruit  is  oval  and  comprtlfed,  the 
florets  equal.  There  are  two  ipecies,  the  principal  of 
Vi'hich  is  the  maritimum,  or  common  maritime  fam- 
phire.  It  hath  a  fibrous  penetrating  root  ;  thick  fuc- 
culent,  branchy  flalks  riling  two  feet  high  ;  winged 
fleiliy  leaves,  confiding  of  many  fmall  ipear-lliaped 
lobes  ;  with  round  yellow  flowers  growing  in  mnbels. 
It  is  produced  naturally  on  the  fea-coafls  among  the 
gravel  and  rocks.  Its  leaves  arc  an  excellent  pickle 
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ufcd  for  i'auces,  and  are  by  many  eaten  raw  in  falaJs. 
It  is  of  a  faltilli  relilh,  palatable,  and  comfortable  to 
the  Itomach.  It  is  not  very  ealily  prefcrvcd  in  gar- 
,  dens.  It  mull  be  fown  on  gravelly  or  rocky  ground, 
half  an  ir.ch  deep  ,  in  which  lituaiion  the  plants  will 
come  up,  aad  lalt  lomc  years.  The  leaves  ol  this  plant 
arc  faid  alio  to  be  apeueiu  anddiurciic. 

ClilTilOMANCi',  a  kind  of  divi;iat:on,  perform- 
ed by  contidering  the  dough  or  nialier  oi  the  cakes 
otfereJ  in  lacrificc,  and  the  meal  ftrcwed  over  the  vic- 
tims to  be  killed.  Kencc,  in  regard  they  ordinarily 
ufed  barley-meal  in  thefc  ceremonies,  this  kind  of  di- 
vination was  called  crithoMaucy ,  trom  zf;6»,  b.truj,  and 
ftcariiu,  dhmatioij. 

cm  ri.'iS,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  fet  over  Athens 
by  the  Spartans,  lie  was  eloquent  and  well  bred,  but 
of  dangerous  principles.  Hr.  cruelly  pcrfecuied  his 
enemies  and  put  them  to  death.  He  was  killed  about 
40b  years  bclore  the  Augullau  age,  in  a  battle  againil 
thole  citizens  whom  his  opprcliion  had  baniihed.  He 
had  been  among  the  oifcijdcs  of  Socrates,  and  had 
written  clej-ie»  and  other  couipoliiions,  ot  which  foine 
fragments  remain. 

CRITICAL  DAYS  and  sympto-js,  among  phylici- 
ans,  are  certain  days  and  fymi'touis  in  the  eourle  of 
acute  difealcs,  v\  hich  indicate  the  patient's  Itate,  and 
detfrmine  him  cither  to  recover  or  grow   worfe.     Sec 

MEDIClNE-/«"t'V. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with  propriety  con- 
Cernui'j  any  ubjeet  or  combination  of  objects,  lint, 
in  a  more  limited  fenfc,  the  fcience  of  criticifm  is  con- 
tined  to  the  hue  arts.  The  principles  of  the  fine  arts 
are  bell  unfolded  by  ftuding  the  fenliiive  part  of  our 
nature,  and  by  learning  what  objecls  arc  naturally  a- 
greeable  and  what  are  naturally  (.iifagrecabie.  The 
man  wh  1  afpires  to  be  a  critic  in  thcfe  arts,  nnifl 
pierce  Hill  deeper  :  he  mull  clearly  perceive  what  ob- 
jeftsare  lofiy,  what  low,  what  are  proper  or  impro- 
per, what  arc  inaaly,  and  what  are  mean  or  trivial. 
Hence  a  foundation  forjudging  of  taflc,  andforiea- 
Ibning  upm  it  :  where  it  is  conformable  to  principles, 
we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  is  corici5l; 
otherwifc,  that  it  is  incorrecl,  and  perhaps  whimfical. 
T'lus  the  tine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational  Ici- 
cnce;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement. 

iVIanifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,  when  thiVs 
fladicd  as  a  rational  fcience.  In  the  firll  place,  a 
thorougli  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine 
arts  redoubles  the  entertainment  thefe  arts  afford.  To 
the  man  who  reiigns  himfclf  entirely  to  fentimenl  or 
feeling,  without  interpofing  any  fort  of  judgement, 
poetry,  mulic,  painting,  are  merepaftinie;  in  the  prime 
of  life,  indeed,  they 'are  dcliilitUil,  being  fnpportcd 
by  the  force  of  novelty  and  the  heat  of  imagination  : 
but  they  lofe  their  relilh  gradually  with  their  novelty  ; 
and  are  generally  negledcd  in  the  maturity  of  life, 
which  difpofes  to  more  ferious  and  more  important 
occupations.  To  thofc  who  deal  in  criticifm  as  a  re- 
gular fcience,  governedbyjull  principles,  and  giving 
fcopc  to  judguicnt  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts 
are  a  favou'ite  entertainment;  and  in  old  age  main- 
tain that  iclifli  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of 
life. 

In  the  next  place,  a  philofophical  inquiry  into  the 


principles  ol"  the  fine  arts,  inures  tlic  reflecting  mind  Criticifm. 

to  the   moil  enticing  fort    of    logic:   the   prattice  of  """^"^ ' 

reafoning  upon  fubjecls  lb  agreeable  tends  to  a  habit  ; 
and  a  habit  Itrengthening  the  reafoning  lacidtits,  pre- 
pares the  mind  lor  entering  into  fubjccts  more  dilliculc 
and  abllrai:;!.  1  o  have,  ni  this  rcfpci;;,  a  juil  con- 
ception of  the  importance  of  criticifm,  we  need  bi.t 
reflect  upon  the  common  method  of  education  ;  which, 
after  fome  years  fpcnt  in  acquiring  languages,  hurries 
us,  without  the  lead  prepai-atcry  difcipline,  into  the 
moll  profound  philoibphy  :  a  more  cfttitual  method 
to  alienate  the  tender  mind  f.om  abllraCT:  fcience,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  invention  :  and  accordingly,  with 
relpcft  to  fuch  fpeculations,  the  bulk  of  our  youth 
contract  a  fo;  t  of  hobgoblin  terror,  w  hich  is  ftldoni, 
if  ever,  fiibducd.  Thufe  who  apply  to  the  arts  arc 
trained  in  a  very  different  nanner  :  they  arekd,  fiep 
by  Hep,  from  the  lalier  pans  ot  the  operation  to 
what  art  more  difficult  ;  and  are  not  permitted  to 
make  a  new  motion  tdl  tliey  be  pcrfeticd  in  thofc 
which  regularly  precede  it.  The.  fcience  of  criticifm 
appears  then  to  be  a  middle  liiik,  connecting  the  dif- 
ferent pans  of  Ciiucation  into  a  regular  chaiti.-  This 
fcience  fnrnilhetli  an  inviting  opportunity  to  exercife 
the  judgment  :  we  delight  to  realon  upon  fubjtcis  that 
are  equally  pie,  fant  and  familiar;  \\  c  proceed  giadu- 
ally  trou.  the  limpler  to  ihe  more  involved  cafes  :  ar,d 
in  a  due  courfe  of  uiirjpliiie,  culiom,  which  improves 
all  our  faculties,  bcflows  acutcnefs  upon  thofc  ofrca- 
fon,  fjfiicient  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  phiio- 
fophy. 

ISIor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  rcafonings 
employed  upon  the  fine  arts  arc  of  the  fame  kind  with 
thofc  wliich  regulate  our  condacl.  Mathematical  ai.d 
metaphyiical  realonings  have  no  tendency  to  improve  ■ 
fucial  intcrcouilc  ;  nor  are  they  applicable  to  the  com- 
m.on  affairs  of  life  :  butajufl  tailem  the  fine  arts,  de- 
rived from  rational  prin':iples,  furnilhcs  elegant  fub- 
jccts  for  converfaiion,  and  prepares  us  finely  for  adling 
in  the  focial  fiate  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  fcience  of  rational  criticifm  tends  to  improve 
the  heart  not  Itfs  than  the  underflanding.  It  tends, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  moderate  tlie  felfilli-afieiftions  :  by 
fwtete'.:ing  and  harmonizing  the  lemjier,  it  is  a  flrong 
antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  paifion  and  violence  of 
purfuit  ;  it  procures  to  a  man  fo  much  mental  enjoy- 
ment, that,  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted 
in  youth  10  precipitate  into  hunting,  gaming,  drinking; 
nor  in  middle-age,  to  deliver  himfclf  over  to  ambition  ; 
nor  in  old  age  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  dif- 
gufifu!  paffions,  find  in  the  eonflitution  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  a  delicate  and  difcerning  taflc  :  the 
man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have  beflowed 
this  blcfling,  feels  great  deligln  in  ihe  virtuous  difpo- 
fitions  and  ad  ions  of  others  :  he  loves  to  cherilli  them, 
and  to  publifh  them  to  the  world:  faults  and  failings, 
it  is  true,  are  to  him  not  Icfs  obvious  ;  but  thefe  he 
avoids,  or  removes  out  of  light,  becaufe  they  give  him 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  void  of  tafle,  upon 
whom  the  moft  ffriking  beauties  make  but  a  faint  im- 
prellion,  has  no  joy  but  in  gratifying  his  pride  or  en- 
vy by  the  difcovcry  of  errors  and  blemilhcs.  In  a 
word,  there  may  Ik  other  pallions,  which,  for  a  fca- 
fon,  diflurb  the  pence  of  fociety  more  than  thofe  men. 
tioned  ;   but  no  other  pafiiou  is  fo  unw'earied  an  anta- 
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gcinid  to  ths  iVccts  of  focial  ii'.tcrcoarfc  :  thcfe  pai- 
lious,  tending  airiduoufly  to  their  griuiiication,  put  a 
man  perpetually  in  oppufuiou  to  others;  and  difpole 
him  more  to  relilh  bad  titan  goad  qualities,  even  ni  a 
companion.  Kow  diiterent  that  diCpolitioii  ot"  iiynd, 
where  every  virtue  in  a  companion  or  neighbour,  is, 
by  reiineraent  of  tallc,  fet  in  its  llrongcll  lif^lu  ;  and 
defects  or  blemillies,  natural  to  all,  arc  f.ippreifed,  or 
Jtept  out  of  view  ! 

In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  tafte  tends  not  Icfs  to 
invigorate  the  I'ocial  artedions  than  to  moderate  thofe 
that  are  felhlh.  To  be  convinced  of  this  tendency, 
we  need  only  rcfleft,  that  delicacy  of  lalle  neccUarily 
heightens  our  fenlibility  of  pain  and  pleafurc,  and  of 
courfe  our  fympathy,  which  is  the  capital  branch  of 
every  focial  palllon.  Sympathy,  in  particular,  invites 
a  communication  of  joys  and  forrows,  hopes  and 
fears  :  fuch  exercife,  fooihing  and  fatislaclory  in  it- 
felf,  is  ncceirarily  productive  of  mutual  good-will  and 
alfertion. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticifm  is  refer- 
red to  the  laft  place,  being  of  all  the  moll  important  ; 
wliich  is,  that  it  is  a  great  fupport  to  morality.  No 
occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty  than  that 
ef  cultivating  a  talle  in  the  fine  arts  :  a  jull  relilh  of 
what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in 
writing  or  painting,  in  architecture  or  gardening,  is 
a  fine  preparation  for  the  ftme  jult  relilh  of  thefe  qua- 
lities in  charafter  and  behaviour.  To  the  man  who 
has  acquired  a  tafte  fo  acute  and  accompliihcd,  every 
aflion  wrong  or  improper  mufl  be  highly  difguftful  : 
if,  in  any  inftance,  the  overbearing  power  ot  paffion 
Iway  him  from  his  duty,  he  returns  to  it  upon  the  firft 
rerteiition,  with  redoubled  refohuion  never  to  be  fway- 
ed  a  iVcond  time  :  he  has  now  an  additional  motive 
to  virtue,  a  conviiStion  derived  from  experience,  that 
happinefj  depends  on  regularity  aud  order,  and  that  a 
difregard  to  jnflicc  or  propriety  never  fails  to  be  pu- 
nillied  with  Ihame  and  reniorfe. 

_  For  the  rules  of  criticifm  applicable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  derived  from  human  nature,  fee  Architecture, 
Beauty,  CoNORuirv,  Comparison,  Ghasdeur, 
&c. 

CRITO,  an  Athenian  philofopher,  tiouritlted  400 
years  before  Chriil.  He  was  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
difciplcs  of  Socrates,  and  fupplied  him  with  whatever 
he  wanted.  He  had  feveral  fcholars  who  proved  great 
men,   and  he  compofed  fome  dialogues  which  are  loft. 

CRITOLAUS,  a  citizen  of  Tcgea  in  Arcadia. 
He  with  two  brothers  fought  againft  the  three  fons  of 
Demoftratus  ofPheneus,  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  war 
between  their  refpeiJlive  nations.  The  brothers  of 
Critolaus  were  both  killed,  and  he  alone  remained  to 
withftand  his  three  bold  antago'iiils.  He  conquered 
them  ;  and  when  at  his  return  his  fifter  deplored  the 
death  of  one  of  his  antagonifts,  to  whom  ihc  was  be- 
trothed, he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  refentment.  The  of- 
fence deferved  capital  punifliment  ;  but  he  was  pardon- 
ed on  account  of  the  fervices  he  had  rendered  his  coun- 
try. He  was  afterwards  general  of  the  Achjeans ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  he  poifoncd  himfelf  bccaufe  he  had 
been  conquered  at  Thermopylas  by  the  Romans,  about 
14^  years  before  the  Augiiftan  age. 

CRIZZELLING,  in  the  glafs  trade,  a  kind  of 
roughnefs  arifing  on  the  furface  of  fome  kinds  of  gl-ifs. 
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This  was  the  fault  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  glai's  made  in 
Oxfordlhirc  and  fome  oiiier  places,  of  black  Hints,  a 
cryftallized  I'md,  and  a  lar;;e  quantity  of  nitre,-  tartar, 
aud  borax.  The  glafs  thus  made  is  very  bcaulilul,  but 
frinii  the  too  great  quaniiiies  of  the  (alt  in  the  mixture, 
is  lubje-cl  to  crizzcl ;  that  is,  the  lahs  in  the  mixture, 
from  their  too  great  proportion,  arc  fubjeii,  cither  from 
the  adventitious  nitre  of  the  air  from  v.'ithoul,  or  from 
warm  liqiiors  put  in  them,  to  be  either  increafcd  in 
quantity  or  diiiblved,  and  thereby  induce  a  fcabriiies  or 
roughtiefs,  irrecoverably  clouding  the  traiifparencc  of 
the  glafs.  This  is  what  was  called  crizzcilu.'g ;  hni 
by  uling  an  Italian  white  pebble,  and  abating  the  pro- 
portions of  the  falts,  the  nuiiutadure  is  now  carried 
on  with  advantage,  and  the  gld's  made  with  thefe  falts 
is  wiiiler  than  the  linefl;  Venetian,  and  is  fubjcd  to  no 
faults. 

CROATIA,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum,  is 
bounded  on  the  call  by  Sclavonia  and  Eofnia,  on  the 
fouth  and  ioutb-wcit  by 'Morbchi;!,  and  o\i  the  north 
by  the  Drave,  which  leparates  it  from  a  part  of  Scla- 
vonia. It  is  about  80  milts  in  length  and  70  in 
breadtli,  and  was  onrc  divided  between  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Turks ;  but  now  the  greatelt  part  of  it  is 
lubjcjt  to  the  houfe  of  Anflria.  The  Cioats  derive 
their  origin  from  the  Sclavi  ;  and  their  language  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Sclavonian,  approaching  very  near  to 
tint  of  the  Poles.  The  country  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz.  that  under,  and  that  beyond  the  Save.  In 
the  late  wars  between  the  emprefs  queen  and  the  king 
of  PrulTia,  no  lefs  than  50.000  men  were  raifed  out 
of  this  fmall  territory.  Both  horfc  and  foot  are  good 
foldiers,  efpecially  the  former.  Tlic  foil,  where  culti- 
vated, is  fruitful  in  wine  and  oil,  &c.  but  being  a  fron- 
tier country,  and  much  cxpofed  lo  inroads,  it  is  not 
fo  well  cultivated  as  otheruilc  it  might  be. 

CROCODILE,  in  zoology.     SccLacert". 

Fojfik  Cai^coDiLE,  one  of  the  greatcll  curiofaics  in 
the  foliile  world  which  the  late  ages  have  produced. 
It  is  the  fkcletnn  of  a  large  crocodile,  almoll  entire, 
found  at  a  great  depth  under  ground,  bedded  in  floi;e. 
This  was  m  the  policllion  of  Linkius,  who  wrote  many 
pieces  of  natural  hiftory,  and  particularly  an  accurate 
dcfcription  of  this  curious  foliile.  It  was  found  in  the 
lide  of  a  large  mountain  in  (he  midland  part  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  a  ftratum  of  black  foliile  ftone,  fomewhat 
like  the  common  llate,  but  of  a  coarfer  texture,  the 
fame  with  that  in  which  the  fofnlc  fiih  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  are  found.  This  fkelcton  had  the  back 
and  ribs  very  plain,  and  was  of  a  much  deeper  black 
than  the  reft  of  the  ftonc  ;  as  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  the 
foifile  fillies  which  are  prcfervcd  in  this  manner.  The 
part  of  the  ftone  where  the  heail  lay  was  not  found  ; 
this  being  broken  ofFjuft  at  the  (hoiilJcrs,  but  that  ir- 
regularly;  fo  that,  in  one  place,  a  parf  of  the  back 
of  the  head  was  vifible  in  its  natural  form.  The  two 
flioalder-bones  were  very  fair,  and  three  of  the  feec 
were  well  preferved  ;  the  legs  were  of  their  natural 
fliape  and  lize,  aud  the  feet  preferved  even  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

Crocodile  (crocodi/ns),  in  rhetoric,  a  captious  and 
fophiftic.al  kind  of  argumentation,  contrived  10  fedncc 
the  unwary,  and  draw  them  fpecioully  into  a  fnare.  Ic 
has  its  name  crocodile  irom  the  following  occalion,  in- 
vented by  the  poets.  A  poor  woman,  begging  a  cro- 
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Crofu».  coJilc  diat  had  ciuglu  her  Ton  walking  by  die  river- 
——•'-—'  fide  to  fpare  and  rellore  him,  was  anfwcred,  that  he 
would  reftore  him,  provided  Ihe  IhouK!  give  a  true  an- 
fiver  to  aqueftion  he  fl'.ould  propofe  :  the  qucftion  was. 
Will  I  rellore  thy  fon  or  not  ?  To  this  the  poor  wo- 
man, fiifpfding  a  deceit,  Ibrrowfully  anfwcred.  Thou 
wilt  not  :  and  demanded  to  have  hira  rellorcc!,  becaufe 
file  had  aafwered  truly.  Thou  lyrlt,  fays  the  croco- 
dile ;  for  if  I  rellore  him,  thou  halt  not  anfwcred  truly  : 
I  cannot  therefore  rcflore  him  widiout  making  thy  au- 
fwer  falfe.  Under  this  head  may  be  reduced  the  pro- 
polkions  called  mtntkutes  or  iufoiubiU-s ;  which  dellroy 
themfeives.  Such  is  that  of  the  Cretan  poet:  Omins 
ad  tmiim  Crctinfcs  femj>;r  mciitiuntiir  :  <'  All  the  Cre- 
tans, to  a  man,  always  lie."  Either,  then,  the  poet 
lies  when  he  aJerts  that  the  Cretans  all  lie,  or  the  Cre- 
tans do  not  all  lie. 

CROjUS,  safi'-ron:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  6th  order, 
Eiif.'.ts.  The  corolla  is  fcxpartite  and  equal ;  the  llig- 
mata  convoluted  or  rolled  fpir.iUy  inwards.  Modern 
botaii'.lls  allow  only  one  fpecits  of  this  genus,  which, 
however,  comprehends  many  bcautil'ul  varieties.  This 
hath  a  hnall  rounJith,  brown,  bulbous  root,  comprcf- 
fcJ  at  the  bottom.  Direiiilly  from  the  root  ilTue  many 
long  narrow  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  colour ;  and  aniidll 
them  the  liowers  all  protruded  from  a  thin  univalvular 
radical  fpatha  ;  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  long,  Hand- 
ing 0:1  the  root,  and  ferving  as  a  fooiftalk  to  the 
limb  or  upper  part,  which  is  ereifl,  fix-parted,  widens 
gradually  upward,  and  grows  from  about  three  to  five 
or  fix  in:hes  high.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  may 
be  divided  into  two  clalFcs,  the  autumnal  and  fpring 
-flowering. 

The  varieties  of  the  firn.  are  the  crocus  ofjic'malh, 
or  fiffron  of  the  Utops  ;  for  the  properties  of  which, 
and  its  cultivation  for  falc,  fee  the  article  Saf  tron. 
This  hath  a  long-tubed  bbiilh  pjrple  Hower,  with  three 
dig  nata  of  a  fine  golden  colour.  Other  varieties  are 
the  autumnal  fmall  blue  crocus  ;  deep  blue,  (ky-bbie, 
whitiih  blue,  many  flowered  whitilh  blue,  purple, 
large  rufli  leaved  purple,  auuuunal  W'hite  crocus,  and 
autumnal  yellow  crocus.  The  varieties  of  the  vernal 
crocus  are,  the  (mall  aud  large,  and  golden  yellow 
crocufes,  and  the  yellow  black-ftriped,  the  yellow  pur- 
ule-ft  iped  and  double  cloth  of  gold  ones  ;  the  white, 
whi:e  purple-firiped,  white  purple  bottom,  white 
black-ftriped,  whitiQi  cream  coloured,  whitilh  afli  co- 
loured, little  narrow-leafed  white,  and  white  blue- 
flriped  crocafes.  Befidcs  thefe  there  are  a  great  .ma- 
ny others  of  a  blue  and  purple  colour  finely  varie- 
'gated. 

The  autumnal  crocufes  flower  about  the  beginning 
of  Oi^aber,  but  never  ripen  their  feeds  in  Britain. 
They  arc  very  beautiful  if  fown  in  patches  in  the 
front  of  borders,  or  in  beds  by  thfiiifelves,  and  very 
proper  ornaments  for  gardens  of  every  extent,  as  co- 
mini'  up  at  a  time  when  moft  other  ilowcrs  are  on  the 
decay.  They  grow  freely  in  any  kind  of  foil,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  ofF-ffts.  The  vernal  kinds  flower 
in  Febnury,  March,  and  April.  They  alfo  are  very 
ornamental,  and  are  fo  hardy  that  thtv  will  growal- 
mafl  any  where.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
the  plants  produce  in  plenty. 
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Crocus,  in  chcmiflry,  denotes  any  metal  calcined    CrocEj, 
to  a  red  or  deep  yellov/  colour.  crrefui. 

Crocus  Mctaliorurn,  an  emetic  preparation  of  ami.  ""— v— 
mony  and  nitre.     Sec  CHEMisxRT-i/.'i/^-.v. 

CRCEbUS,  the  lall  king  of  Lydia,  remarkable  for 
his  riches,  his  conquefts,  his  temporary  profpcrity,  and 
the  fad  rcvtrfe  of  his  fortune.     He  fubdued  the  Phry- 
gians, Myfiaiis,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and  Cari- 
aiis  ;  amaii'ed   together  immenfe  riches  ;  and  became 
one  of  the  moll  powerful  and  magnificent  princes  in 
the  world.     He  drew  the  learned   to  his  court,  and 
took  a  pleafurc  in  converfing  with  them.     Thales  of 
Miletus,   Pittacus  of  Mitylene,   Bias  of  Priene,  Clco- 
bulus  of  Lindtis,  and  moil  of  tlie  other  "  wife  inen," 
as  they  arc  en'.phatically  llyled,   \\  ho  lived  in  that  age, 
as   well  as  Afop  the  labulift,  and  the  elegant  Greek 
poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully  received  at  ihc 
court  of  Croefus.     There  is  dill  on  record  a  memorable 
converfatiou   bciween  that  prince  and   Solon,    wliicli 
ftemed  to  prtdid  the  fubfequcnt  events  of  his  reign, 
and  which  had  a  late  but  important  influence  on  the 
character  and  fortune  of  tlie   Lydian  king.     Crccfus 
having  entertained  his  Athenian  guefl:,  according  to 
the  ancient  fafliion,  for  fcveral  days,  before  he  aike-1 
him  any  queftions,  oflentatioufly  Ihowed  him  the  mag- 
liificcnct  of  his  palace,  and  particularly  the  liches  of 
his  trcafiiry.     After  all  had  been  difplayed  to  the  belt 
advantage,   the  king  complimented  Solon  upon  his  cu- 
riofity  and   love  of  knowledge  ;  and  allied  him,  as  a 
man  who  had  fetn  many  countries,  and  reflefted  with 
much  judgment  upon  what  he  had  feen.  Whom  of  all 
men  he   elteemed  inofl  happy  ?   By  the  particular  oc 
cafioii,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with   which  the 
quellion  was  propofcd,   the  king  made  it  evident  that 
he  cxpefted  flattery  rather  than  information.     But  So- 
lon's charader  had  not  been  enervated  by  the  debilita- 
ting air  of  a  court ;  and  he  replied  with  a  manly  free- 
dom, "  Telliis,  the  Athenian."     Croefus,  who  had 
fcarcely  learned   to  diilinguifh,   even  in  imagination, 
between  wealth  and  happinefs,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
furprifc,  why  this  preference  to  Tellus  ?   "  Tellus," 
rejoined  Solon,  "  was  not   confpicuous  for  his  riches 
or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  fimple  citizen  of  Athens ; 
but  he  was  defccnded  from  parents  who  dcferved  the 
firfl  honours  of  the  republic.     He  was  equally  fortu- 
nate in  his  children,  who  obtained  univerlal  efteem  by 
their  probity,  patriotifm,  and  every  ufefnl  quality  of 
the  mind  or  body:  and  as  to  himfelf,  he  died  fighting 
gallantly  in  the  li?rvice  of  his  country,  which  his  va- 
lour rendered    viftorious  in  a  doubtful  combat  ;    on 
which  account  the  Athenians  buried  him  on  the  fpot 
where  he  fell,  and  difiinguilhcd  him  by  every  honour 
which  public  gratitude  can  confer  on  illuflrious  merit." 
Ciocfus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this  anfwer, 
to  afk  Solon,  in  the  fecond  place,  Whom,  next  to  Tel- 
lus, he  deemed  moil  happy  ?   Such,  however,  is  the 
ilUifion  of  vanity,  that  he  fiill  ventured  to  make  this 
demand  ;  and  llill,  a'^  we  are  informed  by  the  moll  cir- 
cumftantial  of  hifloriaiis,  entertained  hopes   of  being 
favourably  anr.vercd.     Rut  Solon  replied  with  llie  fame 
freedom  as  before,  "  The  brothers  Cleobisand  Biton  ; 
two  youths  of  Argos,  whofe  llrength  and  addrefs  were 
crowned  with  repeated  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  ; 
wlio  defcrvcd  tlic  affection  of  their  parents,   tlie  grati- 
tude of  their  country,  the  admiration  of  Greece  ;  and 
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CrcEfus.  who,  havi.ig  ended  their  lives  y.'ith  peculiar  iVcility, 
•"—^f—^  were  coniniemorated  by  the  molt  lignal  nioiuunents  of 
immortal  fame."  "  And  is  the  luppinefs  of  a  king, 
then,"  faiJ  Croefns,  "  fo  little  regarded,  O  Grecian 
ftrangcr  !  that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of 
an  Athenian  or  Argive  citizen  ?"  The  reply  of  Solon 
fafiicicntly  julHtied  his  reputation  for  wifdom.  "  The 
lifeofmau,"  fiiJhe,  "confills  of  7oyears,  which  make 
25,550  days  ;  an  immenfe  number  ;  yet  in  the  lougelt 
lile,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will  not  be  found  exact- 
ly alike  to  thofe  of  anotiicr.  The  affairs  of  men  are 
liable  to  perpetual  vicilUtudes  :  the  Divinity  who  pre- 
lides  over  our  fate  is  envious  of  loo  much  profperity  ; 
and  all  human  life,  if  not  condemned  to  calamity,  is  at 
Icaft  liable  to  accident.  ^V'hocver  lias  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  a  profperous  tide  of  fucccfs  may  jullly  be  call- 
eii  fort/mate  :  but  he  cannot  before  his  death  be  ii;;i- 
tlcd  to  the  epitlict  of  hapfiy." 

The  events  which  loon  followed  this  converfation, 
prove  how  little  fatisfa^ilion  is  derived  from  the  poilef- 
fion  of  a  throne.  Victorious  in  war,  unrivalled  in 
wcaltli,  fuprenie  in  power,  Croefus  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged his  uuhappinefs.  The  warmcll  affections  of  his 
foul  centered  in  his  fon  Aiys,  a  youtji  of  the  mod 
promiling  hopes,  who  had  often  fotight  and  conquered 
by  his  lide.  The  Itrength  of  his  attachment  was  ac- 
companied with  an  cxcefs  of  paiernal  care,  and  the 
anxiety  of  his  waking  hoursdillurbed  the  tranquillity  of 
his  reft.  He  dreamed  that  his  beloved  fon  was  flain 
by  a  dart  ;  and  the  folicitude  with  which  he  watched 
his  fafety,  preventing  the  youth  froui  his  ufual  occu- 
pations and  amufements,  and  thereby  rendering  him 
too  eager  to  enjoy  them,  molt  probably  expofed  him  to 
the  m^ichdreaded  misfortune.  Reluctantly  permitted 
to  engage  in  a  party  of  hunting,  the  juvenile  ardour  of 
Atys,  increafed  by  the  impatience  of  long  rellraint, 
made  him  neglect  the  precautions  necelTary  in  tiiat 
manly  anuifemcnt.  He  was  ilain  by  a  dart  aimed  at 
a  wild  boar  of  a  monflrous  fize,  whicli  had  longfpread 
terror  over  the  country  of  the  Mylians.  The  weapon 
came  from  ihe  hand  of  Adrallus,  a  Phrygian  prince 
and  fugitive,  whom  Crosfus  had  purified  froui  the  in- 
voluntary guilt  of  a  brother's  blood,  and  long  diftin- 
guifiicd  by  peculiar  marks  of  bounty.  To  tjie  grate- 
ful protection  of  the  Phrygian,  Crcefus  recommended, 
at  parting,  the  fafety  of  his  beloved  fon.  A  mournful 
proceilion  of  Lydians  brought  to  Sardis  the  dead  body 
of  Atys.  The  ill-fated  murderer  followed  behind. 
When  they  approached  the  royal  prefcnce,  Adraftus 
flepped  forward,  and  intreated  Croefus  to  put  him  to 
death  ;  thinking  life  no  longer  to  be  endured  after 
killing,  firft  his  own  brother,  and  then  the  fon  of  his 
benefactor.  But  the  Lydian  kinr,  noiwiibflanding 
the  excefs  of  his  affliction,  acknowledged  the  inno- 
cence of  Adraftus,  and  the  power  of  fate.  "  Stranger 
your  action  is  blamelefs,  being  commit! '--d  v.'iihout  dc- 
fign.  T  know  that  my  fon  was  deltined  to  a  prema- 
ture death."  Adraltus,  though  pardoned  by  Crcefus, 
could  not  pardon  himfelf.  When  the  mi.uruers  were 
removed,  he  private'/  returned,  and  perifiied  by  his 
ov/n  liand  on  the  tonUi  of  Atys. 

Two  years  Crneuis  remained  difconfolate  for  the  lofs 
of  his  fon  ;  and  'niglit  have  continued  to  indulge  his 
nnvailing  affl'ftion  during  the  remainder  of  life,  had 
not  the  grov.ing  greatncfs  of  Periia,  v/hich  threatened 


tlte  fafety  of  liis  dominions,  roufed  liini  from  liis  di-cflii  f'r. 
of  mifery.  (See  LYni.i.)— He  marched  againU  Cyrus  ' — 
witli  a  gi-eat  army,  but  was  defeated  ;  and  rt  treating 
to  his  capital  Sardis,  was  there  bcficged.  The  city 
was  taken  by  alfiult  ;  and  as  a  Perlian  ibldier  was  go- 
ing to  kill  Crcefus,  that  prince's  only  lurviving  ion, 
who  had  hitherto  been  dumb,  terrified  at  his  dai^igcr, 
cried,  St!,i>,  fihlier,  and  to!tch  hot  Crafus.  Bui  ihorgh 
delivered  by  this  extraordinary  accident  irom  the  blind 
rage  of  the  foldier,  he  (eeu;cd  to  be  reftrvcd  for  a 
harder  fate.  Dragged  into  the  prefenceof  his  conque- 
ror, he  was  loaded  with  irons  ;  and  the  fit  rn,  unrelent- 
ing Cyrus,  of  whofe  humane  temper  of  mind  \ve  have 
fo  beautiful,  but  fo  flattering,  a  picture  in  the  philofo- 
phical  romance  of  Xenophon,  ordered  him,  with  the 
melancholy  train  of  his  Lydian  attendants,  10  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  An  immenfe  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combultibles  v.erc  erected  in  the  moft  fpacious 
part  of  the  city.  The  miferable  viCtims,  bound  liaiui 
and  foot^  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pyre.  Cyruf, 
i'urrounded  by  liis  generals,  wiintircd  the  dreadful 
fpeCtacle,  either  from  an  abominable  piinciple  of  fu- 
perftition  if  he  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  vow  to  facrificc 
Cra?riis,  as  the  firft  fruits  of  his  Lydian  victory,  or 
irom  a  motive  of  curiolity,  equally  cruel  and  iinp'.ous, 
to  try  whether  Crosfus,  who  had  fo  magnificently 
adorned  the  tcn)ples  and  enriched  the  minifters  of  the 
gods,  would  be  hel|>ed  in  time  of  need  by  ihe  miracu- 
lous interpolitjon  of  his  much  honoured  protectors. 
Mean  while  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  oppreiTed  and 
confounded  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  hisprtfent  ca- 
lamity compared  with  the  fecurity  and  fplendor  of  his 
former  ft.ite,  recollected  his  memorable  converfation 
with  the  Athenian  fage,  and  uttered  with  a  deep 
groan  the  name  of  Soioi.  Cyrus  afked  by  an  inter- 
preter, "  Whofe  name  he  invoked  .'"  "  Eh/i,"  replied 
Croefus,  emboldened  by  the  profpefl  of  certain  death, 
"  whofe  words  ought  ever  to  fpeak  to  the  heart  of 
kings."  This  reply  not  being  fatisfaCtnry,  he  was 
commanded  to  explain  at  full  length  the  fubjeCt  of  his 
thoughts.  Accordingly  he  related  the  important  dif- 
courfe  which  had  paifed  between  himfelf  and  the  Athe- 
nian, of  which  it  was  the  great  moral.  That  mo  man 
could  be  called  happy  till  his  death. 

The  words  of  a  dying  man  arc  fitted  to  make  a 
flrong  impreffion  on  the  heart.  Thofe  of  Crafus 
deeply  affeCted  the  mind  of  Cyrus.  The  Perfian  con- 
fidered  the  fpeech  of  Solon  as  addrelfcd  to  'imfelf. 
He  repented  of  liis  iniended  cruelty  towards  an  unfor- 
tunate  prince,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  pomp 
of  profperity  :  and  dreading  the  concealed  vengeance 
that  might  iurk  in  the  bofum  of  fate,  gave  orders  iliat 
the  pyre  fliould  be  extinguiflied.  But  the  workmen 
who  had  been  employed  to  prepare  it,  had  performed 
their  talk  with  fo  much  care,  that  the  order  could  not 
fpeedily  be  obeyed.  At  that  n^oment,  Croefus  calling 
on  Apollo,  whofe  favourite  (lirinc  of  Delphi  had  expe- 
rienced his  generous  munificence,  and  whofe  perfidious 
oracle  had  made  him  fo  ungrateful  a  return;  the  n-od, 
it  is  faid,  fent  a  pleiniful  flioiA  <  r  to  extinguifli  the  pyre. 
This  event,  wliich  {;tved  ihr  lite,  and  wliicli  fnfiiciently 
attefted  the  piety  of  Crcefus,  ftrongly  recommended 
him  to  the  credulity  of  his  conqueror.  It  feemed  im- 
polfible  to  pay  too  much  rcfpect  to  a  man  who  was  evi- 
dently the  favourite  of  heaven.     Cyrus  gave  orders 
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Crafiis  that  he  faoalJ  be  feaicJ  by  his  Tide,  and  tlieiiceforth 
I  treated  as  a  king  ;  a  revolution  of  fortune  equally  fud- 
Croifade.  ^jpu  a,^()  unexpected.  But  the  mind  ofCraefus  had  un- 
dergone a  Itill  more  important  revohition  ;  for,  tutored 
in  the  ul'eful  fchool  of  advcrlity,  he  learned  to  think 
with  patience  and  to  aft  witli  prudence,  to  govern 
his  own  pallions  by  the  dictates  of  rcafon,  and  to  repay 
by  wliolcfome  advice  the  generous  behaviour  of  his 
Perlian  mafter. 

The  lird  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the 
change  in  Cyrus's  difpohtion  towards  him,  was  the 
permiirion  offending  his  fetters  to  the  temple  of  Del- 
phian Appollo,  whole  ilatteringoraclcs  had  encouraged 
Iiim  to  wage  war  with  the  Pcrlians.  "  Behold,"  were 
his  meifengers  iuftruded  to  fay,  "  the  trophies  of  our 
promifcd  f.iccefs  !  behold  the  moimments  of  the  un- 
erring veracity  of  the  god  !"  The  Pythia  heard  their 
reproach  with  a  fniilc  of  contemptuous  indignaiion, 
and  anfwercd  it  with  that  folemu  gravity  whicli  (he 
was  fo  carefully  taught  to  allumc  :  "  The  gods  them- 
felves  cannot  avoid  their  oivii  delliny,  much  Icfs  avert, 
however  they  may  retard,  the  determined  fates  of 
men.  Croefus  has  fuffered,  and  jullly  fuftcrcd,  for  the 
crime  of  his  anceltor  Gyges  ;  who,  entruflcd  as  chief 
of  the  guards,  with  the  perfon  of  Candaules,  the  lait 
king  of  the  race  of  Hercules,  was  feduced  by  an  im- 
pious woman  to  murder  his  mafter,  to  defile  his  bed, 
and  to  ufurp  his  royal  dignity.  l'"or  this  complicated 
guilt  of  Gyges  the  misfortunes  of  Croefus  have  atoned  ; 
but  know  that  through  the  favour  of  Appollo,  ihefe 
niisforlunes  have  happened  three  years  later  than  the 
fates  ordained."  1  he  Pyihiathenproceeded  tocxplain 
her  anfwers  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  againfl 
Cyrus,  and  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  the  Lydians, 
that  her  words,  if  properly  underltood,  portended  the 
dellruftion,  not  of  the  Perllaii,  bit  of  the  Lydian  em- 
pire. Croefus  heard  with  relignation  the  report  of  his 
meflengers,  and  acknowledged  the  juflice  of  the  Del- 
phian oracle,  which  maintained  and  increafcd  the  luftre 
of  its  ancient  fame.  This  fallen  monarch  furvived 
Cyrus.     The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

CROTT,  a  little  clofe  adjoining  to  a  dwelling- 
houfe,  and  inclofed  for  palture  or  arable  land,  or  any 
other  purpofc. — in  fome  ancient  deeds,  crnftn  occurs 
as  the  Latin  word  for  a  "  croft  ;"  but  cmii  toftii  &  crof- 
tis  is  more  frequent.  Croft  is  tranllatcd  in  Abbo  Flo- 
riacenfis,  by  prced'na/i  a  "  farm." 

CROISADE,  or  Crusade,  a  name  given  to  the 
expeditions  of  the  Chriflians  againfl  the  infidels  for  the 
conqueft  of  Palcftine 

Thcfc  expeditions  commenced  in  the  year  ioq6. 
The  foundation  of  them  was  a  fupcrllitious  veneration 
for  thofc  places  where  our  Saviour  performed  his  mi- 
racles, and  accomplillied  the  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. Jerufalem  had  been  taken,  and  Paleftine  con- 
•  See /f ra-  qucrcd,  by  Omar  the  fuccefibr  of  Abu  Beer,*  who 
i/a,  n°  76.  fiicceeded  Mahomet  himfelf.  This  proved  a  conli- 
derable  interruption  to  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked  from 
all  quarters  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre.  They  had,  however,  flill  been  allowed  this 
liberty,  on  paying  a  fmall  iribute  to  the  Saracen  ca- 
liphs, who  were  not  much  inclined  to  innleft  them. 
But,  in  io6j,  this  city  changed  its  mafters.  The 
Turks  took  it  from  ihe  Saracens  ;  and  being  much 
more  fierce  and  barbarous  than  the  former,  the  pil- 
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grims  now  found  they   could  no  longer  perform  their    eroifadf. 

devotions  vvitii  the  lame  fafety  they  did   before.     An  *       " ' 

©pinion  was  about  this  time  alio  prevalent  in  Europe, 
which  made  thcfe  pilgrimages  much  )i;ore  frequent 
than  formerly.  It  was  fomehow  or  other  imagined, 
that  the  thouland  years  mentioned  in  the  loth  chapter 
of  the  Revelations  were  fulfilled  ;  that  Chrifl  was 
foon  to  make  his  appearance  in  Paleltine,  to  judge  the 
world  ;  and  confequcntly  that  journeys  tothat  country 
were  in  the  highcll  degree  meritorious,  and  even  ab- 
folutely  necellary.  The  muliiiudes  of  pilgrims  which 
now  flocked  to  Pakfbine  meeting  with  a  very  rough 
reception  from  the  Turks,  filled  all  Europe  with  com- 
plaints anainfl  thofc  inlidels  who  profaned  the  holy 
city  by  their  prefcnce,  and  derided  the  facred  myftc* 
rics  ot  Chriflianity  even  in  the  place  where  they  were 
fulfilled.  Fope  Gregory  VII.  had  ibrmcd  a  dcfign  of 
uiiitiug  all  the  princes  of  Chriflendom  againlt  the  Ma- 
hometans ;  but  his  exorbitant  encroachments  upon 
he  civil  power  of  princes  had  created  him  fu  many 
enemies,  and  rendered  his  fchemcs  fo  fufpicious,  thac 
he  was  not  able  to  make  great  progrefs  in  this  under- 
taking. The  work  was  refcrved  for  amesner  inflru- 
ment. 

Peter,  conmionly  called  the  htn-n'U,  a  native  of  A- 
miens  in  l^icardy,  had  macie  the  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
falem ;  and  being  deeply  aftedlcd  with  the  dangers  to 
which  that  act  of  piety  now  expofed  the  pilgrims,  as 
well  as  with  the  oppreffion  under  which  the  caiferu 
Chriltians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold,  and,  in  all 
appearance,  imprac^ticable  delign  of  leading  into  Afia, 
from  the  farihcllcxtremiiies  of  the  Weft,  armies  fuf- 
ficient  to  fubdue  thofc  potent  and  %\  arlike  nations  that 
now  held  [he  Holy  Land  in  (lavery.  He  propcfcd 
his  fchcme  to  Martin-  IL  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair  ;  but  he,  though  fenlible  enough  of  the  advan- 
tages which  mufl  accrue  to  himfelf  from  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking, rtfolved  not  to  interpofe  his  authority  till 
he  faw  a  greater  probability  of  fuccefs.  He  fummou- 
ed,  at  Placentia,  a  council  confifling  of  4coo'eccleiia- 
flics  and  50,000  feculars.  As  no  hall  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  contain  fuch  a  multitude,  the  alfembly 
was  held  in  a  plain.  Here  the  Pope  himfelf,  as  well 
as  Peter,  harangued  the  people,  reprefcnting  the  dif- 
mal  fituation  of  their  brethren  in  the  Eaft,  and  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  the  Chrillian  nama  in  allowing  the 
holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Thefe 
fpeeches  were  fo  agreeable  to  thofe  who  heard  them, 
that  the  whole  multitvude  fuddtnly  and  violently  decla- 
red for  the  v.'ar,  and  folemnly  devoted  themfelves  to 
perform  this  fcrvice,  which  they  believed  to  be  fo  me- 
ritorious  in  the  fight  of  God. 

But  though  Laly  feemed  to  have  embraced  the  dc- 
fign with  ardour,  Martin  yet  thought  it  ncceflary,  in 
order  to  enfure  perfed  fuccefs,  to  engage  the  greater 
and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  fame  enterprize.  Ha- 
ving therefore  exhorted  Peter  to  vifit  the  chief  cities 
and  fovercigns  of  Chriflendom,  he  fummoned  another 
council  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The  fame  of  this 
great  and  pious  defign  being  now  univerfally  dilfufed, 
procured  the  attendance  of  the  greatefl  prelates,  nobles, 
and  princes;  and  wlien  the  Pope  and  the  hermit  re- 
newed their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  affcmbly, 
as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  infpiration,  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  "  It  is  the  v,  ill  of  God  !  it  is  the  will 
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Oroifade.    ofGoJI"  Tliefc  words  were  deemed  fo  memorable, 

^-'-^ '  and  fo  much  the  tti'cit  of  a  divine  impulfe,  that  they 

were  employed  as  the  fignal  of  rendezvous  and  battle 
in  all  future  exploits  of  tliefe  adventurers.  Men  of  all 
ranks  now  tlcw  to  arms  with  the  utmofl  ardour,  and  a 
crofs  was  affixed  to  their  right  ihoidder  by  all  who  in- 
Jilled  in  this  holy  enterprize. 

At  this  time  Kuropc  was  funk  in  the  moil  profound 
ignorance  and  fipcrltiiion.  The  ecclelialtics  had 
gained  the  greatcfl  afccndant  over  the  human  mind  ; 
and  the  people,  who  commil'ed  the  molt  horrid 
crimes  and  dil'ordx-rs,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than 
the  obfcrvanccs  impofcdon  them  by  tlair  Ipiritual  paf- 
tors. 

Bat  amidil  the  ahjecl  fupcriUtion  wliich  now  pre- 
vailed, the  mllitaiy  fpirit  had  alio  univerfally  diftufcd 
iifclf ;  and,  though  not  fiipported  by  art  or  difcipline, 
was  become  the  general  pjlhon  of  the  nations  govern- 
ed by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great, lords  polleffed 
the  right  of  peace  and  war.  They  were  enga;;ed  in 
continual  hollilities  with  one  another  :  the  open  coun- 
try was  become  a  fcene  of  outrage  and  dilorder:  the 
cities,  Ifill  mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by 
walls  nor  protected  by  privileges.  Every  man  was 
obliged  to  depend  for  flifety  on  his  own  force,  or  liis 
private  alliances  ;  and  valour  was  the  only  excellence 
which  was  held  in  eReem,  or  gave  one  man  the  pre- 
eminence above  another.  When  all  the  particular  fu- 
perfliiions,  therefore,  were  here  iiuited  in  one  great 
object,  the  ardour  for  private  holliliiies  took  the  fante 
direetiou  ;  "  and  all  Europe  (as  the  princcfs  Anna 
Comnena  exprclics  herfelf),  torn  from  its  foundations, 
feemed  ready  to  precipitate  iti'elf  in  one  united  body 
upon  Afia." 

All  orders  of  men,  now  deeming  the  croifades  the 
only  road  to  heaven,  were  impatient  to  (pen  the  way 
with  their  fwords  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artifans, 
peafants,  even  prielts,  inrollcd  their  names  ;  and  to 
decline  this  fervice  was  branded  with  the  reproach  of 
impiety  or  cowardice.  The  nobles  Vi'ho  inliited  them- 
fclves  were  moved,  by  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  age, 
to  hope  for  opulent  eltablilhments  in  the  Ealt,  thq 
chief  feat  of  arts  and  commerce  at  that  time.  In  pur- 
ftiit  of  thcfe  chimerical  projects,  they  fold  at  the  low- 
eft  price  their  ancient  caflles  and  inheritances,  which 
had  now  lolt  all  value  in  their  eyes.  The  infirm  and 
aged  contributed  to  the  expedition  by  prefcnts  and 
rioney  ;  and  many  of  them,  not  fatistied  \\ith  thi?,  at- 
tended it  in  perfon,  being  determined,  if  poihble,  io 
breath  their  laft  in  fight  of  that  city  where  their  Sa- 
viour had  died  for  them.  Women  themfelves,  con- 
cealing their  fex  under  the  difguife  of  armour,  attend- 
ed the  camp  ;  and  commonly  forgot  their  duty  ftill 
more,  by  proflituting  themfdvesto  the  army.  Tiie 
-greateft  criminals  were  forward  in  a  fervice  which  they 
confidered  as  an  expiation  for  all  crimes  ;  and  the  moll 
enormous  diforders  were,  during  the  courfe  of  thefe 
expeditions,  committed  by  men  inured  to  v.ickedni  ft, 
encouraged  by  example,  and  impelled  by  ncceflitv. 
The  multitude  of  adventurers  fonu  became  fo  great, 
that  their  more  f'.gacious  leaders  became  apprthenfive 
Jefl  the  greatnefs  of  the  armament  would  be  the  caufe 
of  its  own  difappointment.  For  this  reafon  they  per- 
mitted anundifciplined  multitude,  computed  at  500,000 
men,  to  go  before  them  under  the  command  of  Peter 


the    hermit,  and  Cautier  or  Walter,    fiiriiaiiicd  the  froifadc. 

iiwncylefi,  from  his  being  a  foUlicr  of  fortune.     T  hefc  *~ — ~^ 

took  the  road  towards  Conftantinople  through  Kuii- 
gary  and  Bulgaria ;  and,  trudiug  that  heaven,  by  lli- 
pernatural  alliftance,  would  fupply  all  llieir  necelii- 
ties,  they  made  no  provifion  for  fublilleatc  in  their 
march.  They  foon  found  themfelvcs  obliged  to  ob- 
tain by  jilunder  what  they  vainly  expecttd  Irom  mi- 
racles ;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  palled,  attacked  the  difordcly 
multitude,  and  Ibiightcrcd  them  without  rifillance. 
The  more  difciplincd  armies  followed  after;  and,  psf- 
fing  the  Itraits  at  Conllaniinopic,  they  were  nmftcrtd 
in  the  plains  of  Alia,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
700,000  men. 

This  rage  for  conquering  the  Holy  Lai.d  diil  not 
ceafe  wi;h  this  cxpeditiori.  It  continued  for  very 
near  two  centuries,  and  eight  diflereiit  croif.idcs  were 
fet  on  foot,  one  after  another.  The  tirll  was  in  li.e 
year  1096,  as  already  ojfervcd.  The  princes  enga- 
ged in  it  were,  Hugo,  count  of  Vermandois,  brotlie" 
to  Philip  I.  king  of  France;  Robert,  di  J.e  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  Robert  earl  of  Flanders;  Raimond,  earl  of 
Touloufe  and  St  Giles  ;  Godfrey  of  Houillon,  duke  of 
Lorrain,  with  his  brothers  Baldwin  and  Euftacc  ;  Ste- 
phen, earl  of  Chartres  and  Biois  ;  Hugo,  count  of  St 
Paul;  with  a  great  number  of  other  lords.  'Ihe  ge- 
neral rendezvous  was  at  Conflaiuinople.  In  this  ex- 
pedition, the  famous  Godfrey  befugcd  and  took  tiic 
city  of  Nice.  The  city  of  Jerufalem  was  t.-.ken  by  tlu: 
confederated  army,  and  Godfrey  chofeu  king.  'J  he 
Chriliians  gained  ilie  f.imous  battle  of  Alcalon  ngainft 
the  folJan  of  Egypt ;  which  put  an  end  to  the  tirit 
croifule. 

The  fecond  croifadc,  in  the  year  f  i/)4,  was  headed 
iiy  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  king  of 
France.  1  he  emperor's  army  was  ?iiher  dertroycd 
by  the  enemy,  or  periflied  through  the  treachery  of 
Manuel  the  Greek  emperor;  and  the  fecond  army, 
through  the  unfaiihfulnefs  of  tlie  Chriliians  of  Syria, 
was  forced  to  break  up  the  liege  of  Damalcus. 

The  third  croifade,  in  the  year  1188,  immediately 
followed  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Saladin  the  foIJa'n 
of  Egypt.  The  princes  engaged  in  this  expedition 
Were,  the  emperor  Frederic  BarbariilFa  ;  Frederic 
duke  of  Sua'jia,  his  ftcond  fon  ;  Leopold  duke  of  Aii- 
ftria  ;  Berthold  duke  of  Moravia ;  Hernnm  niarepiis 
of  Baden  ;  the  counts  of  N.'llaii,  Thiiringia,  MiliiL-n, 
and  Holland;  and  above  60  other  princes  of  the  em- 
pire; with  the  biihops  of  Befaiifon  Cambray,  Mun- 
fler.  Ofnabnrg,  Milfen,  PaUaii,  Viiburg,  and  feveral 
others.  In  this  expedition,  the  emperor  Frederic  de- 
feated the  foldan  of  Iconium  :  his  fon  Frederic,  joined 
by  Guy  Luri2;nan  king  of  Jerufalem,  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  take  Acre  or  Ptolcmais.  During  which  • 
tranfac^ions,  PhiJip  Angaftus  king  of  France,  and  Ri- 
chard II.  king  of  England,  joined  the  croifade;  by 
which  means  the  Chriftian  army  confilted  of  'oo,oop 
fighting  men:  but  great  difpiues  happening  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  former  quitted 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace  with 
Saladin. 

The  fourth  croifade  was  undertaken,  in  the  year 
1195,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  after  Salailin's  de'aih. 
In  this  expedition  the  Chriltians  gained  feveral  battles 
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Croifade.  againft  the  iiifulels,  took  a  great  many  towns,  and 
' ^ '  were  in  the  way  of  faccefs,  when  the  death  ot  the  em- 
peror obliged  them  to  quit  the  Holy  Land,  and  return 
into  Germany. 

Tiie  lilih  eroifade  -.vas  publiflieJ,  by  order  of  pope 
Innocent  III.  in  119S.  Thole  engaged  in  it  made 
fruitlefs  ettbrts  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  :  for, 
thoLigh  John  de  Neule,  who  commanded  the  lleet  c- 
quipped  in  Flanders,  arrived  at  Ptolemais  a  little  after 
Simon  of  iMontfort,  Rcnard  of  Dampicrre,  and  others  ; 
yet  the  plague  deflroying  many  of  them,  and  the  rell 
cither  returning  or  engaging  in  the  petty  quarrels  of 
the  Chriilian  princes,  there  was  nothing  done;  fo 
that  the  foldan  of  Aleppo  eaUly  defeated  their  troops 
in  1204. 

The  lixth  croifade  began  in  1228  ;  in  which  the 
Chrillians  took  the  town  of  Damietta,  but  w^ere  for- 
ced to  furrender  it  again.  The  next  year  tlie  em- 
peror Frederic  made  peace  with  the  foldan  for  10 
years.  About  1240,  Richard  earl  of  Cornwal,  and 
brother  to  Henry  IIL  king  of  England,  arrived  in  Pa- 
leltine  at  the  head  of  the  Englilh  croifade;  but  find- 
ing it  nioft  advantageous  to  conclude  a  peace,  he  re- 
embarked,  and  llecred  towards  Italy.  In  1244,  the 
Karafmians  being  driven  out  of  Perfia  by  the  Tartars, 
broke  into  Palelline,  and  gave  the  Chriltians  a  general 
defeat  near  Gaza. 

The  feveath  croifade  was  headed  by  St  Lewis,  in  the 
year  1249,  who  took  the  town  of  Damietta;  but 
a  ficknefs  happening  in  the  Clirillian  army,  the  king 
tntleavoured  a  retreat;  in  W'hich  being  purfued  by  the 
infidels,  mod  of  his  army  were  raifcrably  butchered, 
and  himfclf  and  the  nobility  taken  prifoners.  Tlien  a 
truce  was  agreed  upon  for  io  years,  and  the  king  and 
lords  fct  at  liberty. 

The  eight  croifade,  in  1270,  was  headed  by  the  fame 
prince,  who  made  himfclf  mailer  of  the  port  and  caftle 
of  Carthage  in  Africa;  but  dying  in  a  ihort  time,  he 
left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition.  Soon  after,  the 
king  of  Sicily  coming  up  with  a  good  fleet,  and  join- 
inir  Philip  Uie  Bold,  fonand  fucceflbrof  Lewis  the  king 
of  Tunis,  after  feveral  engagements  with  the  Chrifti- 
ans,  in  which  he  was  always  worfted,  defired  peace, 
which  was  granted  upon  conditions  advantageous  to 
tlie  Chriltians  ;  after  which  both  princes  embarked 
for  their  own  kingdoms.  Prince  Edward  of  England, 
who  arrived  at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  failed 
towards  Ptolemais,  where  he  landed  with  a  fmall  body 
of  300  Englilh  and  French,  and  hindered  Bendocdar 
from  laying  fiege  to  Ptolemais  :  but  being  obliged  to 
quit  the  Holy  Land  to  take  polFeffion  of  tlie  crown  of 
England,  this  croifade  ended  without  contributingany 
thing  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  laud.  In  1291,  the 
town  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  foldan  of  Egypt,  and  the  Chrillians  quite  dri- 
ven out  of  Syria.  There  has  been  no  croiladelince  that 
time,  though  feveral  popes  have  attempted  to  ftir  up 
the  Chrilliaus  to  fuch  an  undertaking  ;  particularly 
Nicholas  IV.  in  I2Q2.  and  Clement  V.  in  151  r. 

Though  thcfe  croifades  were  eftctls  of  the  nioft  ab- 
furd  fuperllition,  they  tended  greatly  to  promote  the 
good  of  Europe.  Multitudes  indeed  were  deilroyed. 
M.  Voltaire  computes  the  people  who  peridied  in  the 
different  expeditions  at  npwardsof  twomillions.  Many 
there  v,-cr^,  however,  who  returned ;  and  thefe,  ha- 
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ving  converfed  fo  long  with  people  who    lived  in  a    Crolfadc. 

much  more  nuigniiicent  way  than  therafelves,  began  * v • 

to  entertain  fome  taitc  for  a  refined  and  polilhcd  way 
of  life.  Thus  the  barbarifra  in  which  Europe  had  been 
fu  long  immcrfed,  began  to  wear  off  foon  after  this 
time.  The  princes  alio  who  remained  at  home,  found 
means  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  frenzy  of  the  people. 
By  the  abfence  of  fuch  numbers  of  reltlefs  and  martial 
adventurers,  peace  was  eftablilhed  in  their  dominions. 
They  alfo  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their 
crown  many  conliderable  fiefs,  cither  by  purchafe,  or 
by  the  extinction  of  the  heirs  :  and  thus  the  mifchiefs 
which  mull  always  attend  feudal  governments  were 
conlidcrably  Iclfeued. 

With  regard  to  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  croifadcrs,  i: 
was  fcarce  poiiible  that  any  other  thing  could  happen 
them.  Ihc  emperors  of  Conllantinoplc,  inllead  of 
aifilhing,  did  all  in  their  power  to  difconcerc  their 
Ichemes.  They  were  jealous,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  of  fuch  an  inundation  o{  barbarians.  Yet,  had 
they  confidercd  their  true  intercll,  they  would  rather 
have  aliilled  them,  or  at  leall  Hood  neuter,  than  en-  - 
tered  into  alliances  with  the  Turks.  They  followed 
the  latter  method,  however,  and  were  often  of  very 
great  diilervice  to  the  wellern  adventurers,  which  at 
lall  occalioned  the  lofs  of  their  city.*  But  the  woril  *  See  Cm- 
enemies  the  croifaders  had,  were  their  own  internal/"'''.-'"'/'/', 
feuds  and  dilfeutions.  They  neither  could  agree "°  ^-H- 
while  marching  together  in  armies  with  a  view  to 
eonqueft,  nor  could  they  unite  their  conqueils  under 
one  government  alter  they  had  made  them.  They 
let  up  three  fmall  ftatcs,  one  at  Jerufalem,  another  at 
Antioch,  and  another  at  Edella.  Thcfe  Hates,  inflcad 
of  allllling,  made  war  upon  each  other,  and  on  the 
Greek  emperors  ;  and  thus  became  an  eaiy  prey  to  the 
coniiiion  enemy.  The  horrid  cruelties  they  committed 
alfo  were  fuch  as  mull  have  infpired  the  Turks  with 
the  mofl  invincible  hatred  againll  them,  and  made  iheni 
relifl  with  the  greatefl  obflinacy.  They  were  fuch  as 
could  have  been  committed  only  by  barbarians  inflamed 
with  religious  enthufiafm.  When  Jerufalain  was  taken, 
not  only  the  numerous  garrifon  were  put  to  the  fword, 
but  the  inhabiiants  were  maflacred  without  mercy 
and  without  dillintilion.  No  age  nor  fex  w^as  fparcd, 
not  even  fucking  children.  According  to  Voltaire, 
fome  Chriftians,  who  had  been  fuflcred  by  the  Turks 
to  live  in  that  city,  led  the  conquerors  int»  the  moil 
private  caves  v/here  women  had  concealed  themfelves 
with  their  children,  and  not  one  of  them  was  fuffcred 
to  efcape.  ^^'llat  eminently  Ihows  the  enthufiafm  by 
which  thefe  conquerors  were  animated,  is  their  beha- 
viour after  this  terrible  flaughter.  They  marched 
over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  towards  the  holy  fepulchre  ; 
and  while  their  hands  were  yet  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  fo  many  innocent  pcrfons,  fung  anthems  to 
the  common  Saviour  of  mankind.  Nay,  fo  far  did 
their  religious  enthufiafm  overcome  their  fury,  that 
thefe  ferocious  conquerors  now  burfl  into  tears.  If 
the  abfurdity  and  wicke.dnefs  of  this  conduel  can  be 
exceeded  by  any  thing,  it  mufl  be  by  what  follows. 
In  the  year  1204,  the  frenzy  of  croifading  feized  the 
children,  who  arc  ever  ready  to  imitate  w-hat  they 
fee  their  parents  engage  themfelves  in.  Their  childiih 
folly  was  encouraged  by  the  monks  and  fchoolmafters ; 
and  thoufands  of  thofc  innocents  were  cocduftedfrom 
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Oroife»     the  IiOiifes  of  their  p;ire.its  on  the  faith  of  thefc  words, 

{         <<  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  fucklings  hafl:  thu;i 

Croix,      perfected  praifc."  Their  b.ife  coadtichors  iM  a.  part  of 

* ^'^"'theinto  the  Turks,  and  the  rc/lperilhtd  iniferably. 

CKOiSES,  orCRoizEs,  in  Englifli  antiquity,  pil- 
grims bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  fuch  as  iuvc  been 
there  ;  fo  called  from  a  badge  they  wore  in  imitation 
of  a  croD.  The  kuij;hts  of  St  John  of  Jerufalcm,  created 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  pilgrims,  were  parti- 
cularly called  cro'fcj. 

CHOISIER.S,  a  religious  order  founded  in  honour 
ofthe  invention  or  difcovcry  of  the  crols  by  theemprefs 
Helena.  They  are  difpcrfed  in  fcvcral  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Uo- 
hemia,  thofe  in  Italy  being  at  prefent  fupprelfed.  Thcfe 
religious  follow  the  rule  of  Sc  Auguftinc.  They  had 
in  England  the  name  of  crouc/)i.'aJriars. 

CROIX  (Francis  Petis  de  la),  fccretary  and  in- 
terpreter to  the  king  of  France  in  the  Turkilh  and 
Arabic  languages,  died  November  4th  1695,  in  his 
75dyear  ;  after  having  executed  this  employment  for 
the  fpace  of  44  years.  And  it  appears,  that  he  exe- 
cuted it  with  as  much  integrity  as  abilities  :  for, 
when  the  Algerines  fought  for  peace  of  Louis  XIV. 
conditions  were  oiFcred,  by  which  they  were  required 
to  reimburfe  to  this  monarch  600,000  franks.  The 
terms  being  thought  exorbitant,  they  had  rccoiirfe  to 
Ilratagem  :  and  they  offered  a  large  fum  to  La  Croix, 
who  was  the  interpreter  of  all  that  pafied,  if  he  would 
put  into  the  treaty  "  crowns  of  Tripoli,"  inflcad  of 
"  French  crowns  :"  which  would  have  made  to  tjie  Al- 
gerines a  difference  of  more  than  100,000  livres.  But 
the  intregrity  of  the  interpreter  triumphed  over  the 
temptation;  which  however  was  the  greater,  as  it 
was  next  to  impollible  he  (liould  be  difcovcred.  Befidcs 
the  Turkilh  and  the  Arabic,  the  Perfian  and  the  Tar- 
tarian, he  alfo  underftood  the  Ethiopian  and  Arme- 
nian languages.  He  is  well  known  to  the  learned 
world  by  many  works.  He  tranllated  the  "  Hiflory 
of  France"  into  the  Turki(h  language.  He  digefted 
the  three  volumes  of  "  Voyages  into  the  Eaft  Indies" 
of  M.  Thevenot.  He  made  an  accurate  catalogue  of 
all  the  Turkifli  and  Perlian  books  which  are  in  the 
king's  library.  He  compofed  two  complete  Dic'tion- 
aries  for  the  French  and  Turkilh  languages  ;  and, 
when  he  was  dying,  he  was  about  to  prefent  the  world 
with  the  hillory  of  Genghifcan.  He  undertook  this 
hiflory  by  the  order  of  M.  Colbert :  for  this  niiniflcr, 
altogether  inteut  upon  aggrandizing  his  mailer,  was  ac- 
cuftomed  every  week  to  call  together,  cither  in  the 
king's  library  orhis  own,  certain  of  thclearned,  whom, 
accordingas  they  excelled  in  their  feveral  departments 
in  literature,  heconllantly  fct  to  work.  This  lii  (lory, 
which  cofl  La  Croix  more  than  ten  years  labour,  is  tifeful, 
not  only  to  the  learned  who  are  curious  to  know  pad  e- 
vcnts,  or  togeog^apherswho  had  liithcrtobccn  greatly 
ignorant  of  Grand  Tartary,  but  likewifc  to  all  who 
trade  to  China,  Perfia,  or  other  eaftcrn  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  good  mapof  northern  Ada  drawn 
by  M.  de  I'Ide,  accompanying  the  work;  which  M. 
Petis  de  la  Crotx,  the  author's  fon,  not  only  revifcd, 

5  but,   to  render  it  more  curious,  added  to  it  nn  abridge- 

ment ofthe  lives  of  all  thofe  authors  from  whom  it  was 
extrafled.     It  was  tranQated  into  Englifh,,  and   pub- 
lifned  at  London,  1722,  8vo. 
Vol.  V. 


CROMARTY,  the  capital  of  ihc  Ihirc  of  Cromariy,  Cromnrty 
in  Scotland,  with  an  excellent   and  fafc  J)arboiir  ca-         B 
pablcof  containing    tiie  greattft   liccts.      W  .  Long.  ^'^°"'^'^"- 
j.  40.  N.  Lat.  57.  5'1- 

CROMLECH,  iji  Britilh  antiquities,  are  huge,  broad, 
flat  Hones,  railed  upon  other  ftones  let  up  on  end  for 
that  purpofc.  They  arc  common  in  Anclesy  ;  under 
v/liich  article  a  very  large  one  is  dcfcribed.  Sec  Plate 
CL. 

Thefc  monuments  are  fpoken  of  largely  by  Mr  Row- 
land, by  Dr  Borlafc,  and  by  Worinius,  under  tjic  name 
oi  Ava  or  altar.  Mr  Rowland,  liowcver,  is  divided  in 
his  opinion  :  for  he  partly  inclines  to  the  notion  of  their 
having  been  altars,  paiily  to  their  having  been  fepul- 
chrcs  ;  he  fuppol'cs  llieui  to  have  been  otigiiially  tombs, 
but  that  in  after  times  facritiees  were  pculrnud  upon 
them  to  the  heroes  dcpofitcd  within.  IVlr  Keillcr  pre- 
fervcs  an  account  of  King  Harold  havingbeen  ijiteired 
beneath  a  tomb  of  this  kind  in  Denmark,  and  Mr 
Wright  difcovercd  in  Ireland  a  ikclcton  dcpofitcd  under 
one  of  litem.  The  great  limilarity  ofthe  nionumer.ts 
throughout  the  north,  Mr  Pennant  obfcrves,  evinces 
the  fame  religion  to  have  been  fprcad  in  every  part, 
perhaps  with  fomc  flight  deviations.  Many  of  thefc 
monuments  are  both  Britilh  and  Danifli  ;  for  we  lind 
them  where  the  Danes  never  penetrated. 

The  cromlech,  or  croirilch,  chiefly  differs  from  th« 
Y^i'it-vacn,  in  not  being  clofed  up  at  the  end  and  lidcs, 
that  is,  in  not  fo  much  partaking  of  tlie  ehe(l-like  li- 
gure  ;  it  is  alfo  gcncDtdly  of  larger  dimcniions,  and 
fomet":nes  conUfts  of  a  greater  nuufljcr  of  llones:  the 
terms  cromich and  k'tll--jaenii.xt: however  indifcriminately 
ufcd  for  the  fame  monnnient.  The  term  cromlich  isby 
fome  derived  from  the  Annoric  word  cn:?Hy  "  crooked 
or  bowing,"  and  Ich  "  flone,"  alluding  to  the  reverence 
which  pcrfons  paid  to  them  by  bowing.  Rowland 
derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  words  carciri-luach,  llguify- 
ino-  a  devoted  or  confecrated  llonc."  They  are  called 
by  the  vulgar  coetne  Arthnr,  or  Arthur''!  quoits,  it  be- 
ing a  cuflom  in  Wales  as  well  as  Cornwal  to  afcribs 
all  great  or  vi^onderful  objcfts  to  prince  Arthur,  ilie 
hero  of  thofe  countries. 

CROMWELL  (Thomas),  earl  of  Eflex,  was  the 
fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Putney,  and  born  in  1498. 
Without  a  liberal  education,  but  endowed  with  a  Arong 
natural  genius,  he  confidered  travelling  as  a  proper 
means  of  improving  his  undcrftanding  ;  and  to  tliis 
early  token  of  his  found  judgment  he  flood  indebted 
for  the  high  rank  and  diflinguijlied  honours  he  after- 
wards enjoyed.  He  became  by  degrees  the  confl. 
dcntial  favourite  and  prime  miniflcr  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 
and  from  the  moment  he  acquired  any  authority  in 
the  cabinet,  he  employed  it  in  promoting  the  refor- 
mation, to  his  zeal  for  whith  he  became  a  vidira  ; 
for,  the  more  firmly  to  fecurc  the  Protcllant  canfc,  he 
contrived  to  marry  the  king  to  Ann  of  Cleves,  whole 
friends  were  all  Lutherans.  Unfin'tunately  Henry 
took  a  difguil  to  this  lady,  which  brought  on  Crom- 
v/ell'sruin:  the  king,  with  his  ufual  cruelty  and  ca- 
price, taking  this  opportunity  tolacrifice  this  miniflcr 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  wliom  he  fccired  de- 
firous  ef  reconciling  hinv.''elfas  foon  as  he  liad  Catha- 
rine Howard  in  view.  Cromwell  was  a  great  poli- 
tician, and  a  good  man  ;  but,  like  mofl  flatcfmen,  was 
guilty  of  great  errors.  In  his  zeal  for  the  new  rcli- 
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rion,  he  IiaJ  iutrodiiccd  the  unjuAifiablc  mode  of  at- 
uiiuler  in  cafes  of  tvciUb-.i  and  luicly;  and  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  numerous  (coiiiilbiig  of  two  clalks, 
the  ancient  uobiliiy  and  gentry,  who  were  enraged  to 
ft-eihehighcll  honours  belifjwedon  a  man  of  his  m.ean 
cxtra.-tion,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  detelled 
him)  having  preferred  many  complaints  againil  him, 
availed  thcnrftlves  of  his  own  law.  He  was  attaint- 
ed of  treafon  and  herefy,  convicled  unheard,  and  be- 
headed in  1540.  He  was  the  chief  inifrument  of  the 
fappreliinn  of  the  abbeys  and  moualterics,  and  of  the 
dcftraftion  of  images  and  relics;  to  him  alfo  we  are 
indebted  for  the  inilitution  of  parilh  regillers  of  births, 
marriages,  and  burials. 

Cromwell   (Oliver),   dyled  Lor  J  Piot.Slor  of  die 
commonwealth  of  England,  one  of  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary perfonages   mentioned  in  hiftory,  was  the  fou 
of  Mr  Robert   Cromwell   of    Hinchinbrookc   in    the 
county  of  Huntingdon.     His  anceftors  were  of  very 
honourable   extraction  :   but   no  ways   related  to  Tho- 
mas Cromwell  earl  of  Effex,  the  prime  miniiler  and 
favourite  of  Henry  VIII.     He  was  born  in  the  parilh 
of  St  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  mollly  li- 
ved, on  the  24th  or  25th  of  April  1599,  and  educated 
at  the  free-fchool  of  that  town.     Little  is  known  con- 
cerning him  in  his  younger  years,  or  indeed  concern- 
ing his  behaviour  in  private  life.     It  is,  however,  re- 
lated by  authors  of  uufufpetled  veracity,  that  when  at 
fchool  he  ;;ave   many  ligns  of  a  very  turbulent  and 
rciflefs  dilpofition.     He  is   alfo   Hiid   from    his    early 
years  to  have  been  fubjccf  to  the  hypochondriac  difor- 
der,  and  to  many  deceptions  of  the   imagination.     He 
had  a  very  remarkable  one  while  at  fchool.     It  hap- 
pened in  the  daytime,  when  he  was  lying  melancho- 
ly upon  his  back  in   bed.     A  fpectrc,  as  he  thought, 
approached   him,  aud   told  him    that   he  (liould  be  the 
greateil  man  in  the  kingdom.     His  father,  being  in- 
formed of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defircd  his  ma- 
iler to  corrccl  him  feverely.     This,   however,  produ- 
ced no  effed.     Oliver  perfiftcd  in  the  truth  of  his  (lo- 
ry and  would  fometimes  mention  it,  though  his  uncle 
told  him  that  it  was  too  traiterous  to  be  repeated." — 
From  this  fchool  Oliver  was  removed  to  Sidney-col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1616. 
H?s  prosrrefs  in  his  fludies  is  uncertain  ;   but  he    fpent 
much  time  in  playing  at   foot-ball,  cricket,  and  other 
i-obuft  exercifcs,  atwiiich  he  was  very   expert.     His 
father  dying  after  he  had  been  about  two  years  at   co- 
kge,  Ciomwdl  returned  home  ;   but  the   irregularity 
ot^his  life,  gave  fuch  offence  to  his  mother,  that,  by  the 
advice  of  fouie  friends,  Ihe  fcnt  him   to  London,  and 
placed  him  in  Lincoln's-inn.     This   expedient  ty  no 
jneans   anfwercd   the   purpofe ;    her  fon   gave  himfelf 
HI)  to  gaming,  wine,  and  women,  fo  that  he  quickly 
dJinpated  all  that  was  left  him  by  his  father.     This 
dilBpation,  however,  could  be  but  of  very  fliort  conti- 
nuance ;   for  he  was  married   before  he  was   21  years 
ofan-s,  to  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Sir  James    Eouchier 
of  E7rex.     Soon  after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  the 
country,  where  he  led   a  very  grave  and  fober  life. 
This  fudden  reformation  has  been  afcribed  to  his  fal- 
ling- in  with  the  Puritans;  but  it  is  certain,  that  Mr 
Cromwell  continued  then,  and  for  fome  time  after,  a 
zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  form- 
ed a  clofe  friendfliip  with  feveral   enunent    divines. 


He   continued  at  Huntingdon    where  he  fettled  after  Croniwi 

his  marriage,   till  au  eltatc  of  between   L.  /joo   and  ^~ 

L.  5C0  per   cinitufi  devolved   to   him  by    the   deaili   of 
his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Stuart.  ■  TJiis  induced   him  to 
remove  to  the  ille  of  Ely  where  the   ellats  lay,  and 
here  he  embraced  the  puritanical  doclriiiLS.     lie  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I. 
which  met  on  the  20th  of  January  1628  ;  and    was  a 
member  of  the  committee  tor  religion,  where  he  dif- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againil  popery.     After 
the  diilolulion  of  that  parliament,  he  leiurncd  again 
into  the  country,  \>  here  he  continued  to  exprcls  n.ucli 
concern  for  religion,  to  keep  company  with  iilenced 
niinifters,  and  to  invite  them  often  to  kdiurts  and  fer- 
mons  at  his  lioufe.     Thus  he  bronght  his  afrairs  again 
into  a  very  indifferent  fitiiation  ;  fo  that,  by  way  of  re- 
pairing the  breaches  he  made  in  his  fortune,    he  took 
a  farm  at  St  ivcs,  which  he  kept  five  years.     But  this 
fchcme  fucceeded   fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up;   and  at  lall,  chagrined  with  his  difappointnicnts, 
and  made  uneafy  by   the  treatment  his  party  at    that 
time  received,  he   fornicd  a  delign  of  going  over   to 
New-England.  In  this,  however,  he  was  difappointed  ^ 
the  king  iffued  out  a  proclamation  againil  all  iuch  emi- 
grations, and  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land againil  his  will. 

In  1638,  Cromwell  had  firfl  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting himfelf  publicly  taken  notice  of.  The  earl  of 
Bedford,  anil  fome  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  who 
had  ellates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  delirous  of 
having  it  better  drained  ;  and  though  one  projeft  of 
this  fort  had  failed,  they  fet  on  foot  another,  got  it 
countenanced  by  royal  authority,  and  fettled  a  part  of 
the  profits  upon  the  crown.  This,  though  really  in- 
tended for  a  public  benefit,  was  oppofed  as  injurious 
to  private  property  :  and  at  the  head  of  the  oppofers 
was  Mr  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  conliderable  in- 
fluence in  thefe  parts.  The  vigour  he  Ihowed  on  this 
occalion  recommended  him  to  his  friend  and  relation 
Mr  Hampden  ;  who  afterwards  charadlerized  him  in 
parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  contriving  and  con- 
ducing great  defigns.  But  for  all  this  he  was  not  ve- 
ry fucccfsful  in  his  oppofition  ;  and  as  his  private  af- 
fairs were  flill  declining,  he  was  in  very  ncceffitous 
circumftances  at  the  approach  of  the  long  parliament. 
In  this  criticallituation  he  got  himfelf  elcfted  member 
of  parliament,  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  puri- 
tanical meetings  which  he  conftantly  frequented,  Oli- 
ver had  moll  eminently  dillinguiflied  himfelf  by  his 
^//?/  of  praying,  preaching,  and  expounding.  Atone 
of  thefe  meetings,  he  met  with  one  Richard  Tims,  a 
tradefman  of  Cambridge.  This  man  was  fo  much  ta- 
ken with  Oliver,  that  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  at- 
tempt getting  him  chofen  bnrgefs  for  the  approaching 
parliament.  Beinghimfelf  oneof  the  common-coun- 
cil. Tims  imagined  this  delign  might  be  brought  about ; 
and  with  this  view  went  to  Mr  Wildbore  a  relation  of 
Cromwell's,  to  wiioni  he  communicated  his  intention. 
WiUlbore  agreed  as  to  the  fitnefs  of  tlie  perfon;  but 
told  him  the  defign  was  iniprai5ticable,  becaufe  Oliver 
was  not  a  freeman.  Tims  next  addrelFed  oiie  E-v'ett 
on  the  fame  fubject,  who  alfo  made  the  fame  objec- 
tion. He  recollefled,  however,  that  the  mayor  had 
a  freedom  to  befiow,  and  a  fcheme  was  immediately 
laid  for  fecuring  this  freedom  to  Creniwell.     On  ap- 
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CVoinvrell.  plicaiion  lo  ibc  mayor,  however,  lic  told  them  th  it  the 

V '  trctiiom  u:is  alre^uiy  difi'oled  of  to  iuioihci'  ;   but  tliis 

nbjcctioii  being  obviatcJ  by  pioniilhig  that  jicrlou  a 
iVecJom  IVo.ii  the  town,  the  iiuiyor  bciii^'  iiitoraicd 
that  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  great  fortiuic,  ligailicd 
liis  iiuciuiofi  ot  bellowing  the  freedom  upon  him.  Oar 
I'lero,  btin:^  informed  or  tlie  good  oilices  of  his  friends, 
made  his  appe;irance  ill  the  court  drefied  in  fcarlct 
richly  laced  with  gold,  and  having  provided  plenty  of 
claret  and  fwcainieats,  they  were  fo  freely  circula- 
ted among  the  corporation,  that  Mr  Mayor'o  freeman 
was  unanimoully  declared  to  be  a  very  civil  worthy 
gentleman.  When  the  election  came  on,  the  mayor 
difcovcred  his  miilake,  but  it  was  now  too  late ; 
the  party  among  the  bur^elfes  was  flrong  enough  to 
choofe  him,  and  accordingly  did  fo  at  the  election 
next  year. 

When  Cromwell  iirfl  came  into  parliament,  he  af- 
fcrted  great  plainnefs,  and  even  carclelfnefs,  in  his 
drefs.  His  attention  to  farming  had  entirely  rufti- 
cated  him,  fo  that  he  made  a  very  uncoiitJi  appearance. 
"  Who  (fays  Dr  So.ith)  that  had  beheld  fuch  a  bank- 
rupt, beggarly  fellow,  as  Cromwell,  tiril  entering  the 
parliament  houfe,  with  a  thread-bare  torn  coat  and 
greafy  hat,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for,  could 
have  fiifpected,  that,  in  tlie  fpace  of  fo  few  years,  he 
fhould,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banifli- 
ment  of  another,  alcend  the  throne,  be  inverted  with 
the  royal  robes,  and  want  nothing  of  the  flate  of  a 
king  but  the  changing  his  hat  into  a  crown  ?"  Crom- 
well was  very  active  in  promoting  the  famous  Remon- 
■^See  Bri-  ft''^''':^* !  which  in  reality  laid  the  fiundation  of  the 
.'•/n,  11^107.  civil  war.  He  declared  afterwards  to  Lord  Falkland, 
that  if  the  remonflrance  had  not  been  carried,  he  de- 
figned  to  have  converted  the  fniall  remains  of  his  ef- 
tatc  into  ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  left 
the  kingdom  by  the  tirfl  opportunity.  His  firmnefs 
on  this  occafion  fo  efFcelually  recommended  him  to 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  that  they  took  him  into  all  their  councils  ;  and 
here  he  acquired  that  clear  infight  into  things,  and 
that  knowledge  of  men,  of  which  he  afterwards  made 
fuch  prodigious  ufc.  His  exploits  during  the  civil 
war,  his  murder  of  the  king,  and  iifurpation  of  the 
kingdom,  are  related  under  the  article  Britain,  n" 
i39_i8S. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Cromwell,  Mr 
Hume  exprclfcs  himfclf  as  follows:  "  The  writers 
attached  to  this  wonderful  perfon  make  his  charafter, 
with  regard  to  abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  mofl  ex- 
travagant panegyric :  his  enemies  form  fuch  a  repre- 
fentation  of  his  moral  qualities  as  refembles  the  raoft 
virulent  inveftive.  Both  of  them,  it  mud;  be  confef- 
fed,  are  fupported  by  fuch  ftriking  circumftanccs  in 
his  fortune  and  conduft,  as  beftow  on  their  reprefen- 
tation  a  great  air  of  probability.  '  What  can  be 
more  extraordinary  (it  is  faid),  than  that  a  perfon  of 
private  birth  and  education,  no  foriunc,  no  eminent 
qualities  of  body,  which  have  (ometimes,  nor  liiining 
qualities  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raifcd  men  to  the 
highefl:  dignities,  fliould  have  the  cour«ge  to  attempt, 
and  the  abilities  to  execute,  fo  :jreat  a  defign  as  the 
fubverting  one  of  the  mofl  ancient  as  well  as  bcfl 
cftablHhed  monarchies 'in  the  world?  That  he  lliould 
have  the  power  and  boldnefs  to  put  his  prince  ar.d 


mailer  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  r  lliould  brniPi 
that  nunaroiis  and  llrongly  allied  family  .'  Cover  all 
iliefe  temerities  under  a  teeming  obidieucc  to  3  par- 
liament, in  whole  Icrvicc  he  pielcnded  to  be  rciuiii- 
ed  ?  'I'rample  too  upon  that  pailiamcnt  in  their  tuin, 
and  feornluliy  expel  iIriu  as  foou  as  they  gave  liim 
ground  of  diii.iiisiaciioii  ?  Kred  in  their  place  the  do- 
minion of  the  faints,  arid  give  reality  to  the  moll  \i- 
lionary  idea  which  the  licatcd  imagination  of  any  fa- 
natic was  ever  able  to  entertain  ?  Supprefs  again  tiiat 
monller  in  its  infancy,  and  openly  fet  himfclf  up  above 
all  things  that  ever  were  called yic^i-rcvV//  in  England  ? 
Overcome  firil  all  his  encinits  by  arms,  and  all  his 
friends  afterwards  by  artiticc  ?  Serve  all  parties  paii- 
ently  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  commanu  them  victo- 
rioully  at  kill  .'  Over,  run  each  corner  of  the  tliree  na- 
tions, and  fubdue  with  equal  facility  Uuh  ti:e  riches  of 
the  fouih,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north  ?  fie  feared  and 
courted  by  all  princes,  and  adopted  a  broiher  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth  ?  Call  together  parliaments  with  a 
word  of  his  pen,  and  fcatter  them  again  by  tlie  breath 
of  his  mouth  ?  Reduce  to  fubjeition  a  warlike  and  dif- 
contcnted  nation  by  means  01  a  muiinous  army  ?  Com- 
mand a  mutinous  army  by  means  of  I'cditious  and  fac 
tious  officers  .'  Ee  humbly  and  d^ily  pttiiioiu-d,  that  he 
would  be  plealed,  at  the  rate  ol  millions  a-year,  to 
be  hired  as  mailer  of  thofc  who  had  formerly  hired 
him  for  their  fervaut  ?  Have  the  eftates  and  lives  of 
tliree  nations  as  much  at  his  difpofal  as  was  once  the 
little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble  and  li- 
beral  in  the  fpending  of  them  f  And,  laftly,  (for  there 
is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of  his  glo- 
ry), with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and  fplen- 
dor  to  his  pollerity  ?  Die  polfelled  of  peace  at  home, 
and  triumph  abroad  ?  Be  buried  among  kings,  and 
with  more  than  regal  folemnity  ?  And  leave  a  name 
behind  him  not  to  be  extinguillied  but  wiih  the  whole 
world  ;  which,  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praifc,  fo  ic 
might  have  been  for  his  conquells,  if  the  Ihort  line  of 
his  mortal  life  could  have  flretched  out  to  the  extent 
of  his  immortal  defigns  ?' 

"  My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  piflure 
drawn  by  fo  mafterly  a  hand  :  I  Ihall  only  endeavour 
to  remove  from  it  fomewhat  of  the  marvellous  :  a  cir- 
cumflance  which,  on  all  oecalions,  gives  much  ground 
for  doubt  and  fjipicion.  It  fcems  to  me  that  the 
circumftance  of  Cromwell's  life  in  which  his  abilities 
are  principally  difcovered,  is  his  rifing,  from  a  private 
flation,  in  oppofition  to  (b  many  rivals,  fo  much  ad- 
vanced before  him,  to  a  high  command  and  authority 
in  the  army.  His  great  courage,  his  fignal  military 
talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and  addrefs,  were  all 
requilitc  for  this  important  arqnilition.  Yet  will  not 
this  promotion  appear  the  effect  of  fuperuatiiral  abi- 
lities, when  we  conllder  that  Fairfjx  himfelf,  a  private 
gentleman,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  feat  in 
parliament,  had,  through  the  fame  flcps,  atiained  even 
10  a  fiperior  rank  ;  and,  if  endued  with  common  ca- 
pacity and  penetration,  had  been  able  to  retain  it. 
To  incite  fuch  an  army  to  rebellion  againll  the  par- 
liament, required  no  uncommon  art  or  indiiflry  :  to 
have  kept  them  in  obedience  had  been  the  more  difli- 
cult  enterprize.  When  the  breach  was  once  formed 
between  the  military  and  civil  powers,  a  fuprcme  and 
abiolutf  authority,  from  ihat  mcmicnt,  is  devolved  on 
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BrnmwtU.  the  gciicr.d  ;  anJ  if  he  is  afterwards  pleaftt!  eo  cm- 

■ ploy  artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be  regarded  on  moll 

occ.ifions  as  grcit  conUcfccnii-.m,  if  not  as  fuperlltioiis 
caution.  That  Cromwell  was  ever  able  re.illy  10  blind 
or  over-reach  cither  the  kin.ror  the  republicans,  does 
not  appear  :  as  ihey  poiftlTcd  no  means  of  refilling  the 
force  under  his  command,  they  were  glad  to  temporize 
w  ith  hi.ii ;  aiul,  by  fccniiujf  to  be  deceived,  to  wait 
lor  an  opportunity  of  freeing  themfelves  from  his  do- 
minion. If  he  feduced  the  military  fanatics,  it  is  to 
be  conlidered,  that  their  iatereft  and  his  evidently  con- 
curred ,  that  their  ignorance  and  low  education  ex- 
pafed  thcni  to  the  groifell  impofition  ;  and  that  he 
hinifelf  was  at  bottom  as  frantic  an  enthuliafl  as  the 
worll  of  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  their  confi- 
dence, needed  but  to  difplay  thofe  vulgar  and  ridi- 
culous habits  wliich  he  had  early  acquired,  and  on 
which  he  let  fo  high  a  value.  An  army  is  fo  forcible, 
and.  at  the  fame  time  fo  coarfe  a  weapon,  that  any 
hand  which  wields  it,  may,  without  much  dexterity, 
perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  afcendan:  in 
human  fociety. 

"  The  domeflic  adrainiftration  of  Cromwell,  though 
it  difcovers  great  ability,  v  as  condiiClcd  without  any 
plan  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power:  perhaps  iiis 
difficult  ficuation  admitted  of  neither.  His  foreign 
enterprifes,  though  full  of  intrepidity,  were  pernicious 
to  the  national  intereft  ;  and  fccm  more  the  refult  of  im- 
petuous fury  or  narrow  prejudices,  than  of  cool  forc- 
fight  and  deliberation.  An  ci.iinent  perlonage,  how- 
ever, he  was  in  many  refpects,  and  even  a  fuperior 
genius  ;  but  unequal  and  irregular  in  his  operations : 
and,  though  not  defedlive  in  any  talent  except  that  of 
elocution,  the  abilities  which  in  him  were  mofl  admi- 
rable, and  which  contributed  mod  to  his  marvellous 
fuccels,  were  the  ir.agnanimuus  refolution  of  his  cn- 
terprizes,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  difcovering 
the  charafters  and  praftifing  on  the  weaknelles  of 
mankind. 

"  If  we  furvey  the  moral  chara6ler  of  Cromwell, 
■with  that  indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindnefs  and 
infirmities  of  the  human  fpecics,  we  fliail  not  be  in- 
clined to  load  his  memory  with  fuch  violent  reproaches 
as  thofe  which  his  enemies  ufually  throw  upon  it.  A- 
midll  the  paffious  and  prejudices  of  that  time,  that  he 
flwuld  prefer  the  parliamentary  to  the  royal  caufe,  will 
not  appeir  extraordinary  ;  lince  even  at  prefent  many 
men  of  fenfe  and  knowledge  arc  difpofed  to  think, 
that  the  queflion,  Vv'ith  regard  to  the  jiiilice  of  the 
quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  ambiguous. 
The  murder  of  the  king,  the  moll  atrocious  of  all  his 
anions,  was  to  him  covered  under  a  mighty  cloud  of 
republican  and  fanatical  illulions  ;  and  it  is  not  iiiipof- 
fible  but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the 
mofl  meritorious  aflion  which  he  could  perform.  His 
fubfequent  ufurpation  was  the  cfFcdl  of  neceffity,  as 
•  well  as  of  ambition  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee  how  the  va- 
rious factions  could  at  that  time  have  been  reftrained 
without  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary  authority. 
The  private  deportment  of  Cromwell  as  a  foil,  a  huf- 
band,  a  father,  a  friend,  is  cxpofed  to  no  conhderable 
cenfure,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praifc.  And,  up- 
on the  whole,  his  charaftcr  docs  not  appear  more  ex- 
traordinary and  unufaal  by  the  mixiure  of  fo  much  ab- 
liirdity  with  fo;nuch  penetration,  than  by  his  temper- 


ing fuch  violent  ambition  and  iuch  enraf^ed  fanaticifm  CromweK. 

with  fo  much  regard  to  juftice  and  luinunity."  ' « ' 

That  Cromwell  coniiuued  a  molt  complete  and  bi- 
gottcd  cuthufiaft  to  the  very  lall,  appears  from  his  be- 
haviour in  his  lafl  iicknefs.  His  dileafe.  which  at  firfl 
was  a  kind  of  llow  fever,  brought  on  by  the  cares 
and  anxiety  of  his  mind,  foon  degenerated  into  a  ter- 
tian ague.  For  about  a  week  the  uiibrder  continued 
Vi-itiio'.it  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomutii  that  every 
other  day  he  walked  abroad  ;  but  one  day  after  din- 
ner his  live  phylicians  coming  10  wait  upon  him,  one 
of  them  having  felt  his  pulfe,  laid  that  it  intermitted. 
At  this  Cromwell  was  furprifcd,  itri  iieil  pale,  fell  into 
a  cold  fweat,  and,  when  he  was  almoil  fainting,  or- 
dered himfelf  to  be  carried  to  bed  -,  vvl;ei-e,  by  the  af- 
fillance  of  cordials,  being  brought  a  litde  to  himfelf, 
he  made  his  will  with  refpcfl  to  his  privaie  atiiiirs.  The 
next  morning  when  one  of  his  phylicians  came  to  villt 
him,  Cromwell  afked  him,  why  he  looked  fo  fad  ?  and 
when  anfwer  was  made,  that  fo  it  became  every  one 
who  had  the  weighty  charge  of  his  life  and  health 
upon  him,  "  Ye  phylicians  (fays  Cromwell),  think  I 
fhall  die:  I  tell  you  I  (liall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  fure 
of  it.  Do  not  you  think  (faid  he  to  the  phylician, 
looking  more  attentively  at  him),  do  not  think  that  I 
am  mad  :  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds 
than  your  Hippocrates  or  Galen  can  furnilh  you  with. 
God  Almighty  himfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to 
my  prayers  alone,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe  who 
entertain  a  ftridcr  commerce  and  greater  interefl  wiih 
him.  Go  on  chearfully,  banilhing  all  fadnefs  from  your 
looks;  and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with  a  fer- 
ving  man.  Ye  may  have  aikill  in  the  nature  of  things; 
yet  nature  can  do  more  than  all  phylicians  pnt  toge- 
ther, and  God  is  far  more  above  nature."  As  this  phy- 
fician  was  coming  out  of  the  chamber,  he  accidentally 
met  with  another,  to  whom  he  exprelfed  his  fear  that 
the  protcdlor  was  turning  light-headed.  But  the  o- 
ther  informed  him  that  the  chaplains,  being  difperfed 
the  preceding  night  into  different  parts  of  the  houfe, 
had  prayed  for  the  proteftor's  recovery,  and  unani- 
moully  received  for  anfwer  that  he  Ihould  recover. 
Nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  muidncfs  did  they  at  lafl  ar- 
rive, that,  a  public  fall  bein^'  kept  at  Hampton-court, 
they  did  not  fo  much  pray  to  God  for  the  protedlor's 
health,  as  return  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges 
they  had  of  his  recovery.  On  this  account,  though  the 
phylicians  perceived  his  dillcmper  increafiug  every 
hour,  they  took  no  notice  of  his  danger,  till  it  became 
necellkry  for  him  to  appoint  a  fuccelfor  while  he  had 
any  breath  remaining.  But  being  then  in  a  lethargic 
fit,  he  anfwered  from  the  purpofe  ;  upon  which  he  was 
again  afked  whether  he  did  not  name  his  eldefl  fon 
Pilchard  ?  and  to  this  queflion  he  anfwered.  Yes.  Be- 
ing then  afked  where  his  will  was  which  he  had  for- 
merly made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ;  he 
fent  to  look  for  it  in  his  clofet  and  other  places,  but 
in  vain  ;  for  fomebody  had  cither  flole  it,  or  he  him- 
felf had  burnt  it.  Soon  after,  he  expired,  on  the  5d 
of  September  i6jS,  aged  fomcwhat  more  than  jp  years 
and  four  months.  This  day  of  September  he  had  al- 
ways reckoned  to  be  the  mofl  fortunate  for  him  in  tlie 
whole  year.  A  violent  tempeft,  which  iminediatcly 
fiicceeded  his  death,  ferved  as  a  fubjei^t  of  difcourfe  to 
tlje  vulgar.     Kis  panizans,  as  well  as  his  opponents, 
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.  were  fondof  verairking  tliis  event :  and  each  of  ilicm 
'  endeavoured,  by  forced  iiuereiices,  to  iuicrprtt  it  as 
bcil  ftiited  their  panicaUr  prejudices. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  fome,  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  poifoned ;  but  for  this  there  fecms  to  be  no 
reafonable  foundation.  His  body  was  opened  by  Dr 
Bates.  He  found  the  braia  fomev.'hat  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  the  lungs  a  little  iutlaincd  ;  but  what 
he  reckoned  to  have  been  the  principal  caiifc  of  his 
diforder  was  a  total  degeneracy  of  the  fubllance  of  the 
fpleen  into  a  matter  refcmbling  the  lees  of  oil.  This, 
he  thought,  alfo  accounted  for  the  hypochondriac  dif. 
pofitioas  to  which  Cromwell  had  from  his  infancy 
been  fubje^b.  Though  the  bowels  were  taken  out, 
and  the  body  filled  with  fpices  wrapped  in  a  fourfold 
cere-ck)th,  put  firll:  into  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  then  into 
one  of  wood,  yet  the  corruption  was  fo  great  that  the 
humour  wrought  itfelf  through  the  whole,  and  there 
was  a  necelhty  of  interring  the  body  before  the  fo- 
leranity  of  the  funeral.  A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the  public  cxpence,  and  performed  from 
Somerfet-houfe,  v«ith  a  fplendor  not  only  equal  but 
fuperior  to  that  bellowed  upon  crowned  heads.  Some 
have  related  that  his  body  was  depolited  in  Nafeby- 
field  :  others,  that  it  was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in 
the  deepelt  part  of  the  Thames,  to  prevent  any  infult 
<Jiat  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  it.  But  it  feems 
bSyond  doubt  that  his  body  was  interred  at  Weilmin- 
fter  ;  as  we  are  informed,  that  on  the  order  to  difintcr 
him  after  the  refloration,  his  corpfe  was  found  in  a 
vault  in  the  middle  aille  of  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel.  In 
the  infide  of  the  coffin,  and  on  the  breafl  of  the  corpfe, 
was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely  g^lt,  inclofed  in  a  thin 
cafe  of  lead.  On  one  fide  of  this  plate  were  engraven 
the  armsof  England  impaled  with  thofc  of  Oliver,  and 
on  the  reverfe  the  following  legend  :  Oiiverha  Frotcflor 
Reipubius  A)iglix,  Scotia,  et  H!h::rniic,  iiatus  2J  A- 
/'(v/i/ 1599,  hiaugitrcitus  16  Deambru  1653,  mortuus '^ 
Septemhris  aim.    165S,  hie  I'ltiis  eft. 

Cr  jmwell  was  of  a  robu/l  frame  of  body,  and  of  a 
manly,  tho  igh  not  agreeable  afpeift.  His  nofe  being 
remarkably  red  and  ihining,  was  often  made  the  fub- 
jeiftof  ridicule.  He  left  only  two  fons,  Richard  and 
Henry;  and  three  daughters  ;  one  married  10  General 
Fleetwood,  another  to  Lord  Fanconberg,  and  a  third  to 
Lord  Rich.  His  mother  lived  titlafterhe  was  protec- 
tor; and  contrary  to  her  orders  he  buried  her  with 
great  pomp  in  Weflminfter  Abbey.  She  could  not 
be  perfuaded  that  ever  his  power  or  his  perlon  was 
in  faftty.  At  every  noife  Ihe  heard  file  would  exclaim 
that  her  fon  was  murdered;  and  was  never  fuisfied 
that  he  was  alive  if  ihe  did  not  receive  frequent  vifits. 
from  him.  She  was  a  decent  woman  ;  and  by  her 
frugality  and  indiiilry  had  raifed  and  educated  a  nu- 
merous family  upon  a  fmall  fortune.  She  had  even 
been  obliged  to  fct  up  a  brewery  at  Huntingdon,  which 
(lie  managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence  Cromwell, 
in  the  invectives  of  that  age,  is  often  fligmatized  with 
the  name  of  brewer.  Ludlow,  by  way  of  infiih,  men- 
tions the  great  acceffion  which  he  would  receive  to  his 
royal  revenues  upon  his  mother's  death,  who  polfeilcd 
a  jointure  of  60  pounds  a-year  upon  his  cfls'te.  She 
was  of  a  good  family,  of  the  name  of  Stuart  ;  and  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  rcr.-.otcly  allied  to  the 
royal  family. 


Cromwelt.  (R-ichard),  eldtll  fon  of  Oliver  Crosi- 
v.cll,  was  by  his  father  appointed  I'uccefiur  to  the  pio- 
tectorlhip,  but  very  i'oon  dcp.ofed  by  the  army  *.  Tiicy 
dil'chargcd  his  debts,  took  all  tlic  lioufehold  iUiif,  plate, 
&c.  gave  liira  a  protection  for  lix  n-.onths,  and  fo  he 
retired.  He  was  by  no  metus  qualified  tofuppon  the 
llation  gained  by  the  alpiring  talents  of  his  fatlitr.  He 
was  of  a  moderate  temper,  and  untainted  with  tlui  la- 
natieal  fpirit  which  his  father  hadfofuccefsfully  culti- 
vated. On  the  rcfloratioa  he  went  ;:broad  ;  but  re- 
turned in  1680  under  the  aluimcd  name  of  Clark,  and 
fettled  at  Chcflmnt  in  Hertfordihire,  where  he  lived 
privately,  and  died  in  171 2,  aged  86. 

CRONENBURG,  atown  of  Germany,  inthe  circle 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  landgravatc  of  Hcllc 
CalTel,  with  a  Itrong  caftlc.  It  is  leaied  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain,  on  a  fertile  foil,  and  is  furiour.d- 
cd  v/ith  a  double  wall.  E.  Long.  8.  15.  N.  Lat.  jo. 
IS- 

CRONENBuac,  a  flrong  fortrefs  of  Denmark,  inthc 
ifie  of  Zealand,  at  the  entianee  of  the  Sound,  where 
the  Danes  take  toll  of  fiicli  Ihips  as  are  boimd  for  th'^ 
Baltic.  It  was  very  richly  furnilhcd,  but  pillaged  by 
the  Swedes  in  165S,  who  took  away  the  furniture, 
among  which  were  fome  flatues  of  maliy  filvcr.  It  is 
built  upon  pdcs.     E.  Long.  12.  50.  N.  Lat.  56.  o. 

CRONIUS,  in  chronology,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Athenian  month  Hecau/.uliseou  ;  which  was  the 
firll  of  their  year,  and  anfivcred  .10  the  latter  part  of 
our  June  and  beginning  of  July. —  Tiicre  were  feafts 
called  Croi'ieiiei  celebrated  at  Athens  in  this  month,  in 
honour  of  Saturn,  anfwering  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the, 
Romans, 

CRONSLOT.    SecCRONSTADT. 

CRONSTADT,  a  lea- port  town  of  Rufila,  where 
the  greatell  part  of  tlie  navy  is  fituated.  It  ftands  up- 
on the  ifi.-.nd  of  Retufari,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  and 
was  founded  by  Peter  I.  as  being  provided  v/ilh  th<; 
fafeft  harbour  in  thefe  parts,  and  as  forming  a  flrong 
bulwarlc  by  fea  for  the  defence  of  the  iiev/  metropolis. 
The  only  paiiagc  by  whicli  iliipsof  burden  can  ajiproacli 
Peterlburg  lies  on  the  fouth  tide  of  Retufari,  tlirough 
a  narrow  channel ;  one  iide  whereof  is  ccmmanded  by 
Croufladt,  and  the  oppoiitc  ly  Cronilot  and  the  cita- 
del. Cronlloi,  which  fiands  upon  a  fmal!  illand  of 
fand,  is  a  circular  wooden  building,  and  furrounded 
with  fortifications  of  wood  that  jut  into  the  water.  I: 
contains  a  garrifnn  of  ico  men.  The  citadel  is  ano- 
ther fmall  wooden  fortrefs,  conpLruflcd  alfo  upon  an 
adjacent  fand-bank,  and  capable.of  holding  about  50 
foldicrs.  All  large  vellels  nnill  fail  between  Cronlladi: 
and  thefe  two  fortrelles  expofed  to  the  fiie  of  the  op- 
polite  batteries  ;  for  the  ether  parts  of  the  gulf  are 
only  from  one  to  eleven  (eei  in  depth.  All  tliefe  for- 
tifications were,  at  the  time  of  their  conftruiilion, 
eftccmed  places  of  confidcrable  llrcngth  ;  but  now  ihey 
derive  their  confcqnencc  more  from  tlieirnaft  import- 
ance than  from  any  rcfiflance  they  could  make  aoainll 
the  attack  of  a  powerful  fleet. 

Cronfladt  is  built  upon  the  fouth-eaficrn  cxircn;ity 
of  the  idand,  and  is  defended  towards  the  ii^a  by 
wooden  piers  projecling  into  the  water,  and  towards 
the  land  by  ramparts  and  ballions.  It  is  a  veiy  llrag- 
gling  place  ;  and  occupies,  like  all  the  Ruffian  town?, 
a  larger  fpace  of  ground  than  tlie  number  of  habita- 
tion s. 
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C'ronfladt  tioRs  feem  to  require  ;  the  houfes  are  iBoftly_  of  woo,H,_ 
I'         ex:epting  a  few  froiiliiig  the  liarbcur,  which  are  of 
(lru(>.      ki-i^]^  Ihiccoed   while,     rtiiiolig  the  Liuer  arc  the  iin- 
'       ^         pcrial  liofpital  for  failors,   tlie  b.irracks,  and  the  aca- 
demy lor  marines  and  otHccrs  ol  tlie  navy.     Tliat  fe- 
rainary  ufiially  contains  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred cadets,   who  are  clothed,   maintained,  and  taught 
at  the  ej:pcnce  of  the  crown.     They  arc  admitied  at 
the  ao-e  of  five,  and  are  futtcred  to  remain  until  they 
reach°their  ieveteenth  ye.ir.     They  learn  accounts, 
marhematics,  drawio;!;,    fortiiication,  and  navigation; 
and  have  mailers  in  the  French,  German,  Englilh,  and 
Swediih  languages.  They  arc  irained  to  naval  affairs,  and 
mike  an  annual  cruifc  in  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Revel.— 
Cronftadt  has  a  feparaie  haven  appropriated  to  the  men  of 
v/ar,  and  another  to  merchant  Ihips.  Clofe  to  the  haven 
for  merchant  Ihips  is  a  canal  and  fcvcral  dry  docks,  begun 
in  1719  by  Peter  1.  for  the  purpofe  of  relilting  the  men 
ofwar.  This  ufeful  v.'orkwas  neglefted  under  his  fuccel- 
fors,  and  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth.   It  has  been  ilillfun'.ier  bcautifiedand  im- 
proved by  the  prefent  cmprcfs  ;  and  is  now  applied  for 
building  as  well  as  careening  (hips  of  the  line.     At  the 
cxtreniTiy  of  thefc  docks  is  a  great  rcfervoir,  568  fee: 
in  lea  'th,  which  contains  water  furficient, and  halt  the 
quaniily  over,  to  fupply  all  the  docks  ;  which  ispump- 
cd  into  it  by    means  of  afire  engine,  tlie  diameter  of 
whofc  cylinder  is  fix  feet.     The  length  of  this  work, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  canal  to  the  end  of  the  lait 
dock,  is   4221  feet.     The  fides  of  the  dock?  are  faced 
with   Hone,  and  the  bottom    is  paved  with   granite. 
They   are     40  feet  deep    and    150  broad;    and    are 
capable  of    containing  nine  men  of    war  tipun    the 
Itocks. 

CROXSTAT,  a  town  of  Tranfvlvania,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Moldavia,  fulijed  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria. 
E.  Long.  2J.  o.  H.  Lat.  47.  o. 

CROP,  [he  higheft  part  or  end  of  any  thing^cut  off". 
It  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  corn  gathered  off  a  field 
in  harvcll.     See  Agriculture,  Part  II. 

CROSiER,  or  Crozi  ER,a  (hcphcrd's  crook;  afym- 
bcl  of  palloral  authority,  confilfing  of  a  gold  or  filver 
ftalT,  crooked  at  the  top,  carried  occalionally  before 
bilhops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand  when  they 
give  the  folemn  bcnediftions.  The  cuftom  of  bearing 
a  paftoral  ftafF before  bifliops  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
from  the  life  of  St  Cxfarea  of  Aries,  who  lived  about 
the  year  joo.  Among  the  Greeks  none  but  the  patri- 
arch's had  a  right  to  the  crofier.  The  corfiers  were  at 
■firft  no  more  than  fimple  wooden  Haves  in  form  ofaT, 
nfed  to  reil  and  lean  upon.  By  degrees  they  were 
made  longer  ;  and  at  length  arrived  to  the  form  we 
now  lee  them  of.  Regular  abbots  are  allowed  to  offi- 
ciate with  a  initrc  and  crofier. 

Crosier,  in  aftronomy,  four  ftars  in  the  fouthern 
heniifphcre.  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  ferving  thofe  who 
fail  iu  fo'ith  latitudes  to  find  the  antarftic  pole. 

CUOSLET,  in  heraldry,  is  when  a  crofs  is  crolTed 
again  at  a  fraall  dillancc  from  each  of  the  ends.  Up- 
ton f.ivsit  is  not  fo  often  borne  by  itftlfin  arms  as  other 
«<ro{rcs  arc,  but  often  in  diminuiives,  that  is,  in  Imill 
croni':s  fcattered  alx-it  the  tle'd.     .See  Heraldry. 

CROiS,  a  gibbet  made  with  two  pieces  of  wood 
placed  crofswife,  whether  they  crofs  with  right  angles 


at  the  top  like  a  T,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length     Crofs. 

like  an  X..     Tiie  crofs  10  which  our  Saviour  was  fallen-  ^ — 

ed,  and  on  which  he  died,  was  of  the  former  kind; 
being  thus  reprtlentcd  by  old  iiionuments,  coins,  and 
crofics ;  and  St  Jerom  coiiipares  it  to  a  bird  flying,  a 
man  fwimming,  or  praying  with  his  arms  extended. 
The  punilhment  of  the  crofs  was  common  among  the 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Perliaas,  Africans,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  Jews. 

The  death  of  the  crofs  w^as  the  mofl  dreadful  of 
all  others,  both  for  the  Ihame  and  pain  of  it ;  and 
fo  fcandalous,  that  it  was  iiiflitted  as  the  lafl  mark 
of  dctcftaiion  upon  the  vilcil  of  people.  It  was  the 
punilhment  of  robbers  and  murderers,  provided  that 
tliey  were  flaves  too  ;  but  othcrwife,  if  they  were  free, 
and  had  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Rome,  tfcis  was 
then  thought  a  proltitution  of  that  honour,  and  loo  in- 
famous a  punilhment  for  fuch  a  one,  let  his  crimes  be 
what  they  would. 

The  Mofaic  law  ordained,  that  the  perfons  executed 
fliould  not  be  left  upon  the  tree  after  fun-fct,  because 
he  that  is  hanged  in  this  manner  is  accurfed  of  God. 
Deut.  xxi.  22.  The  Jews  believe,  that  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  remain  upon  the  gibbet,  and  v,  ithout  burial, 
enjoy  no  peace,  and  receive  no  benefit  from  the  prayers 
of  otlier  people  ;  but  wander  up  and  down  till  liicir 
bodies  are  buried  :  which  agrees  with  the  m.iious  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  of  this  matter,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Honj.  IJ.  4.  and  Virg.  JEiiiid.  6. 

The  form  of  a  crofs  being  fuch  as  has  been  already 
dtfcribcd,  the  body  ot  the  criminal  was  fallcncd  to  the 
upris^lit  piece  by  nailing  the  fiet  to  it,  and  on  the  other 
tranlvcri'e  piece  generally  by  nailing  the  hands  on  each 
(\fe.  NoWj  beraufe  thtfr  partsof  the  body,  being  the  in- 
liruments  of  action  and  motion,  are  provided  by  nature 
with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nerves  than  others  have 
occalion  for  ;  and  becaufc  all  I'cnfation  is  performed  by 
the  fpirit  contained  in  thefe  nerves  ;  it  will  follow,  as 
Stanhope  obferves,  that  wherever  they  abound,  the 
fenfe  of  pain  muft  needs  in  proportion  be  more  quick 
and  tender. 

The  Jews  confcfs,  that  indeed  they  crucified  people  in 
their  nation,  but  deny  that  they  infiidled  this  punifliinent 
upon  any  one  alive.  They  firfl  put  them  to  death,  and 
then  faflened  them  to  the  crofs  either  by  the  hands  or 
neck.  But  there  are  indifputable  proofs  of  their  cru- 
cifying men  frequently  alive.  The  worfliippers  of 
Baal-peor  and  the  king  of  Ai  were  hung  up  alive  ;  as 
were  alfo  the  defcendants  of  Saul,  who  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites,   2  Sam.  xxi.  9. 

Before  crucifixion  the  criminal  was  generally  fcour- 
ged  with  cords:  fometimes  little  bones,  or  pieces  of 
bones,  were  tied  to  thefe  fcourgcs.  fo  that  the  con- 
demned perfon  might  fufFer  more  feverely.  It  was  alfo 
a  cufbom,  that  he  who  was  to  be  crucified  fiiould  bear 
his  own  crofs  to  the  place  of  execution.  After  this 
manner  we  find  Chrift  was  compelled  to  bear  his  own 
crofs ;  and  as  he  funk  under  the  burden,  Simon  the 
Cyrcnian  was  conftrained  to  bear  it  after  liira  and  with 
him.  But  whereas  it  is  generally  fuppofcd  that  our 
Lord  bore  the  whole  crofs,  /.  e.  thclongand  tranfverfe 
part  both,  this  feenis  to  be  a  thing  inipoflible  ;  and 
therefore  Lipfius  ( in  his  treatifc  De  SufpUcio  Crucis )  has 
fct  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  when  he  tells  us  that 
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Crofs.      Jcfi'3  only  carried  the  iranfverfe  beam  ;  bccaufe  ilie 

« '  long  beam,  or  ihe  body  of  the  crnl's,  was  cither  tixcj 

in  tlie  ground  bclore,  or  made  ready  to  be  fct  up  as  ibou 
as  the  priloiier  came  :  and  from  hence  lie  obfcrves, 
that  painters  are  very  much  niiftakcn  in  their  defcrip- 
tioii  of  our  Saviour  carrying  the  whole  crofs. 

The;-e  were  feveral  ways  of  crucifyiii^  ;  fometimes 
the  criminal  was  faltencd  with  cords  to  a  tree,  fome- 
limes  ho  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This 
way  St  Peter  chofc  out  of  rclpec^  to  his  mailer  Jclus 
Chrill,  not  thinking  himfelf  worthy  to  be  crucified 
like  him  ;  though  the  common  way  of  crucifying  was 
by  faftcning  the  criminal  with  nails,  one  through  each 
hand,  and  one  through  both  feet,  or  one  through  each 
of  them  :  for  this  was  not  always  performed  in  th«  fame 
manner;  the  ancients  fometimes  reprcfenting  Jcfus 
Chrill  crucified  with  four  nails,  and  fomeiimes  .with 
three.  The  criminal  was  fixed  to  the  crofs  quite  na- 
ked ;  and  in  all  probability  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
was  not  ufed  with  any  greater  tendcrnefs  than  others 
upon  whom  this  punilliment  was  infiided.  The  fol- 
diers  divided  his  cloths  among  them,  and  cafl  lots  for 
his  tunic,  which  is  an  under  garment  worn  over  the 
fleih  like  a  ihirt. 

The  text  of  the  Gofpel  fliows  clearly,  that  Jefus 
Chriil  was  faflened  to  the  crols  with  nails;  and  the 
Pfalmifh  (xxxii.  17.)  had  foretold  long  before,  that 
they  fliould  pierce  his  hands  and  his  feet :  but  there 
are  great  dil'putes  coucernin g  the  numberof  thcfe  nails. 
The  Greeks  rcprefent  our  Saviour  as  fallened  to  the 
crofs  with  four  n^ails  ;  in  which  particular  Gregory  of 
Tours  agrees  with  them,  one  at  each  hand  and  foot. 
But  feveral  are  of  opinion,  that  our  Saviour's  hands 
and  feet  were  pierced  with  three  nails  only,  viz.  one 
at  each  hand,  and  one  through  both  his  feet  :  and  the 
cttftom  of  the  Latins  is  rather  for  this  lafl  opinion  ;  for 
the  generality  of  the  old  crucifixes  made  in  the  Latin 
church  have  only  three  nails.  Nonnus  thinks  that  our 
Saviour's  arms  were  befides  bound  fafl  to  the  crofs  wiili 
chains  ;  and  St  Hilary  fpeaks  of  the  cords  wherewith 
ke  was  tied  to  it. 

Sometimes  they  who  were  faftened  upon  the  crofs 
lived  a  goad  while  in  that  condition.  St  Andrew  is 
believed  to  have  continued  three  days  alive  upon  it. 
Eufebius  fpeaks  of  certain  martyrs  in  Egypt  who  were 
kept  upon  the  crofs  till  they  were  Rarvcd  to  death. 
Pilate  was  amazed  at  Jc^fus  Chriit's  dying  fo  foon  ; 
becaufe  naturally  he  mufl  have  lived  longer,  if  it  had 
not  been  in  his  power  to  have  laid  down  his  life  and  to 
take  it  np  again.  The  thighs  of  the  two  thieves  who 
■were  crucified  together  with  our  Saviour  were  broken 
in  order  to  hafiien  their  death,  that  iheir 'bodies  nrght 
not  remain  upon  the  crofs  on  tlie  Sabbath  day  (John 
xix.  31,  52,  ?5-);  and  to  comply  with  the  law  of  Mo- 
fes,  which  forbids  the  bodies  robe  left  there  after 
ftin-fet.  But  among  other  nations  they  were  fullered 
to  remain  npon  the  crofs  a  long  time.  SomcLimes  they 
were  devoured  alive  by  birds  and  bcafls  of  prev.  Guards 
were  appointed  to  obferve  that  none  of  their  friends 
or  relations  fliould  take  them  down  and  bury  them. 
The  ftory  of  the  Ephefian  matron  and  tl;e  foldier 
who  was  fet  to  guard  the  crofs,  is  very  well  known. 
The  Roman  foldiers  who  had  crucified  Jefiis  Chrill  and 
the  two  thieves  continued  near  the  crolfes  till  the  bodies 
were  ta:-;en  dov.'n  and  buried. 

Crofies  were  nfually,  in  former  times,  crefted  on 


tlie  tups  of  houfcs,  by  which  tenants  prcicndcd  to  claim 
ihc  privileges  of  the  Templars  Hofpitallers,  to  defend 
tiiemtii'lves  agaiuit  their  rightful  lords.  Tl)is  was  cmi- 
(Jenmcd  by  the  flatuie  Vv  il.  IL  c.  57.  It  was  ufual 
ailb,  in  liiofe  days,  to  fet  up  croilVs  in  places  where 
the  corpic  of  any  of  the  nobility  relied  as  it  was  carried 
to  be  buried,  that  a  tranfcuiAib;:!  pro  ejus  aiih/:o  liepre' 
cstiir.  Crolfes,  See.  are  forl)idden,  to  be  brought 
into  England  by  13  Lliz.  c.  2.  on  pain  of  a  piu-muhir.-, 
&c. 

Invention  of  ihc  Cross,  an  ancient  feaft,  foIemnizcJ 
on  the  3d  ot'  May,  in  memory  of  St  Helena's  (the 
mother  of  Comlantinc)  finding  the  true  crofs  of  Chrill: 
deep  in  the  ground  on  ir.ounr  Calvary;  where  flic 
creeled  a  church  for  the  prefervaiion  ol  part  ol  it  :  the 
rell  being  brought  to  Rome  and  repoUted  in  the  churcii 
of  the  Holy  Crofs  of  Jerufalem. 

Theodoret  mentions  the  finding  of  three  crollcs  , 
that  of  Jcfus  Chrill  and  thofc  of  the  two  thieves ;  and 
that  thty  diflinguifned  between  ihtni  by  nu-a'..s  of 
a  lick  woman,  who  was  immediately  healed  by  touch- 
ing the  true  crofs.  1  he  place  is  laid  to  have  been 
pointed  out  to  her  by  St  (Jiiiriacus,  then  a  Jew,  after- 
wards converted  and  canonized. 

Exaitdtioi!  oj  the  Cross,,  an  ancient  feaft,  held  on  ti;c 
14th  of  September,  in  memory  of  this,  that  Heracli- 
tusrellorcd  to  mount  Calvary  the  true  crols  111642, 
w^hich  had  been  carried  oft'  14  years  bej'ore  by  Cofrces 
king  of  Fcrfia,  uponhis  taking  jerufalem  from  tlie  em- 
peror Phocas. 

The  adoration  of  the  crofs  appears  to  have  bscn 
prailifed  in  the  ancient  church  ;  inafmuch  as  the  Hea- 
thens, particularly  Julian,  reproach  the  primitive  Chri- 
ilians  with  it.  /\nd  we  do  not  find  that  their  apolo- 
gillsdifclaimed  the  charge.  Murnay,  indeed,  alfeiicd, 
that  this  had  been  done  by  St  Cyril,  but  could  not 
fupport  his  allegation  at  the  conference  of  Fontainbleau. 
St  Helena  is  'aid  to  have  reduced  ihe  adoration  of  the 
crofs  to  its  juil  principle,  lincc  Ihc  adored  in  the  wocd,, 
not  the  Wood  itfclf,  which  had  been  dirccl  idolatry  and 
Hcathenifm,  but  him  who  had  been  nailed  to  this 
wood.  With  fiich  modifications  fome  Protellants  have 
been  induced  to  admit  the  adora;  ion  of  the  crofs.  John' 
Hufs  allowed  of  the  phrafe,  provided  it  were  exprtfsiv 
added,  that  the  adoration  was  relative  to  the  pctfon  o'f 
Chrill.  But  however  Roman  Catholics  may  fcem  to 
triumph  by  virtue  of  fuch  diltinclion  and  mitigations, 
it  is  well  known  they  have  no  great  place  in  their  own 
pradice.  Imbert,  the  good  prior  of  Gafcony,  was 
feverely  profecnted  in  1683  for  telling  the  people,  that 
in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the  crofs,  pradifed  in  that, 
church  on  Go.xl  Friday,  they  were  not  10  adore  the 
wood,  but  Chrill,  who  was  crucified  on  it.  The  cu- 
rate of  the  parilh  told  them  the  contrary  ;  it  Vvas  the 
wood  !  the  v/ood  !  they  were  10  adore.  Imbert  re- 
plied, it  was  Clifill,  not  the  wood  :  for  whicli  he  was 
cited  before  the  archliilhop  of  Boiirdeaux,  fufpcndcJ 
from  his  funclions,  and  even  threatened  with  chains 
and  perpciLial  imprifonment.  It  little  availed  him  to 
cite  the  bilhop  of  Aleaux's  uillin;.1ion  ;  it  was  anfwer- 
ed,  tiiat  tlie  cliurch  allowed  it  not. 

CROSS-Betirei-  fpoit-croix,  cn/ciger),  in  the  RoniiiM 
cliurch,  tlie  chaplain  of  an  archbifliop  or  a  primate, 
who  bears  a  crofs  before  him  on  folemn  occalioiis. 

The  p;ipe  has  the  crofs  bortie  before  him  every 
wliere  ;,  a  patriarch  any  \\here  o.u  of  Rome  ;  and  pri-. 
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Grots,     mates,  metroplitans,  and  thofe  who  h:vic  i  right  to 

— ^ '  tlic  pallium,  tiuoiigliout  their  ixfpeftivc  jurii'didions. 

Grcivury  XI.  forbad  all  patriarciis  and  prelates  to 
have  it  borne  in  prtleuce  of  cardinals.  A  prelate 
bears  a  llnglc  crofs,  a  patriarch  a  double  crofs,  and  the 
pope  a  triple  cue  011  tlteir  anus. 

CRoss-Bi'iircrs  alfo  denote  certain  oflicers  in  the  in- 
quilitioa,  who  make  a  vow  before  tlie  inqiiiluors  or 
their  vicars  to  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  though  witli 
the  iofs  of  Ibrtiiac  an  i  life.  Tlicir  bufmers  is  to  pro- 
vide the  iu^piifiiors  v,'itli  neccllaries.  They  were  for- 
merly of  great  ufe  :  but  in  procefs  of  time  Ionic  of  their 
conltitutions  were  changed,  and  they  were  called  of 
the  penance  of  St  Dominic. 

Pcdaral  Cross,  is  a  crofs  of  gold  or  filver,  or  other 
precious  materials,  often  enriched  with  diamonds, 
v/hich  the  bifliops,  archbilhops,  &c.  and  regular  ab- 
Lefl'es,   wear  hanging  froai  the  neck. 

Order  of  tho  Gauss,  or  Cro'tfade,  an  order  of  ladies 
jnftituted  in  1668  by  the  eniprefs  Elconora  de  Gonza- 
j;ua,  wife  of  die  emperor  Leopold  ;  on  occafioii  of 
the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  little  golden  crofs,  whcre-J 
\\\  were  inclofed  two  pieces  of  the  true  crofs,  out  of 
the  alhcs  of  part  of  the  palace.  It  fccms  the  fire  had 
burnt  the  cafe  wherein  it  was  inclofed,  and  melted  the 
cryllal,  yet  the  wood  remained  untouched. 

Mdids  of  th:  Ckoss,  a  comnmnity  of  young  women 
inltituted  in  1265  at  Roye  in  Picardy,  and  lince  dif- 
perfed  to  Pans  and  other  towns.  They  inflnict  young 
perlbns  of  their  own  lex.  Some  take  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chaltity,  and  obedience,  others  retain 
their  liberty.  They  are  under  the  direilion  of  a  fupe- 
rior. 

Cross,  in  heraldry,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  an  ordi- 
nary compofcd  of  fourfold  lines  :  whereof  two  are  per- 
pendicular, and  the  other  two  tranfverfe  ;  for  fo  we 
mall  conceive  of  them,  though  they  be  not  drawn 
throughout,  but  meet  by  couples,  in  four  right  angles, 
iiear  the  felfpoint  of  theefcutcheon.  See  Heraldry. 
This  bearing  was  firll  bellowed  on  fuch  as  bad  per- 
formed, or  at  leall  undertaken,  fome  fcrvicefor  Clirilt, 
and  the  Chriftian  profelfion  ;  and  is  held  by  divers  the 
^noft  honourable  charge  in  all  heraldry.  What  brought 
it  ijito  fuch  frequent  ufe,  was  the  ancient  expeditions 
into  the  Moly  Land  ;  and  the  holy  war  pilgrims,  af- 
ter their  pilgrimage,  taking  the  crofs  for  their  cogni- 
zance ;  and  the  cnfigii  of  that  war  being  the  crofs.  In 
thofe  wars,  fays  Mackenzy,  the  Scots  carried  St  An- 
drew's crofs  ;  the  French  a  crofs  argent;  the  Englilh 
acrofsor;  the  Germans_,  fable;  the  Italians,  azure; 
the  Spaniards,  gules. 

5.'  Ciorgc's  Cross,  or  the  red  crofs,  in  a  field  ar- 
gent, is  now  the  flaudard  of  England  ,  that  faint  being 
the  reputed  patron  of  that  nation. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  erodes  that  the  variety  is  fo 
great ;  the  like  is  fo.md  in  many  other  bearings,  and 
particularly  in  lions,  and  the  parts  of  ihera  ;  whereof 
Coloaibier  gives  us  no  lefs  than  96  varieties.  Leigh 
mentions  but  46  fevcral  croiit-s;  Sylvanus  Morgan, 
26;  Upton,  ;o;Johai;nes  dc  Eado  Aurco,  12;  and 
fo  otliers,  whom  it  is  needlefs  to  mention.  Upton 
owns  he  dares  not  prelumc  to  afccrtain  all  the  various 
croifes  nfed  in  arms,  for  that  they  arc  at  prefent  almoft 
iunu'.ncrable  ;  and  therefore  he  only  takes  notice  of 
fucli  as  he  had  fcen  ufed  in  his  own  tirne. 


Cross,  in  mining,  tv,o  nicks  cut  in  the  fupcrficies 
of  the  earth,  thus4-,  whidi  the  miners  make  when  - 
they  take  the  ground  to  dig  for  ore.  This  crofs  gives 
the  miners  tliree  days  liberty  to  make  and  to  fct  on 
Itones.  As  many  of  thele  croffes  as  the  miner  makes, 
fo  many  mears  ot  groinid  lie  may  have  in  the  vein, 
provided  lie  let  on  Hones  within  three  days  after  ma- 
king his  crofs  or  erodes.  But  if  he  make  but  one  crofs, 
and  a  flander-by  makes  the  fccond,  and  a  ilranger 
makes  the  third,  every  one  is  ferved  with  the  next 
mear,  accord!  fig  as  they  have  fitfl  or  lafl,  fooner  or 
later,  wade  their  crofs  or  croffes  upon  the  ground. 

Cros,s,  in  coins,  a  name  given  to  the  right  fide  or 
face,  the  other  being  called  the  pile  or  rcverfe.  It 
has  been  a  common  error,  that  the  reverfe  was  meant 
by  the  crofs  ;  becaufe  at  this  time  in  Britain,  it  is  mark- 
ed with  figures  difpofcd  in  that  form  ;  but  the  flanip- 
ing  the  head  of  the  prince  in  Britain  on  the  neht 
fide  of  the  coin,  was  preceded  by  a  general  cufliom  of 
flriking  on  that  part  the  figure  of  a  crofs  ;  while  the 
otlicr,  called  the  file,  contained  the  arms,  or  feme 
other  device. 

Cross,  inftead  of  aftgnature  to  a  deed,  &c.  is  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon  praftice  of  affixing  the  fign  of 
the  crofs,  wJiether  they  could  write  or  not. 

Cross-Bar  Shot,  a  bullet  with  an  iron  bar  palling 
through  it,  and  flanding  fix  or  eight  inches  out  at 
both  fides.  It  is  ufed  at  fea  for  dellroying  the  enemy's 
rigging. 

Cross-BiH,  in  ornithology.     See  Loxia. 

CRoss-Bi//,  in  chancery,  is  an  original  bill,  by  whick 
the  defendant  prays  relief  againll  the  plaintiff. 

Cross-Botvs,     See  Bows  and  Archery. 

C.ioss-graindd  Stuff,  in  joinery.  Wood  is  faid  to  be 
crofs-grained,  when  a  bough  or  branch  has  Ihot  out  of 
it ;  for  the  grain  of  the  branch  fliooting  forward,  runs 
athwart  that  of  the  trunk. 

In  wood  well  grown  this  defect  is  fcarce  perceivable, 
except  in  working  ;  but  in  deal-boards  thefe  boughs 
make  knots.  If  the  bough  grew  tip  with  the  young 
rrunk,  inflead  of  a  knot  is  found  a  curling  in  the  fiuf}, 
very  fenfible  under  the  plane. 

CROss-Jack,  pronounced  cro-jeck,  a  fail  extended  on 
the  lower  yard  of  the  raizen-maft,  which  is  hence  called 
the  crofs-jackyard.  This  fail,  however,  has  generally 
been  found  of  little  fervice,  and  is  therefore  very  fel- 
dom  ufed. 

CRoss-Picce,  a  rail  of  timber  extended  over  the 
windlafs  of  a  merchant-fliip  from  the  knight-heads  to 
the  belfry.  It  is  ftuck  full  of  wooden  pins,  which  are 
ufed  to  faflcn  the  running  rigging  as  occalion  requires. 
See  Windlass. 

CRoss-Tiiihig,  in  hufbandry,  a  method  of  harrowing 
land,  confillingin  drawing  the  harrow  up  theinterval  it 
went  down  before,  and  down  that  which  it  was  drawn  up. 

CROSS-Trees,  certain  pieces  of  timber,  fupported  by 
tlie  cheeks  and  treftle-  trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
lower  mafls,  athwart  which  they  are  laid  to  fuflain 
the  frame  oi  the  top. 

Caoss-Trei  Yard,  is  3  yard  /landing  fquarc,  juft  un- 
der the  mizen-top,  and  to  it  the  mizen-top  is  faflencd 
below.     See  CROSs-Jack. 

CRoss-Wort,  in  botany.     See  Valentia. 

Ordeal  of  the  Cross,  a  fpecies  of  trial  frequently 
prattifcd  m  the  days  of  fuperllition,     See  Ordeal. 
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CROSS,  an  E:igli(li  artilt,  famous  only  for  copying, 
in  die  re  igiis  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  Of  ihis  ta- 
,  lent  there  is  a  llory  current,  more  to  the  credit  of  his 
ficill  than  of  his  probity.  Ik  is  fjiJ  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Charles  I.  to  copy  the  celcbraieJ  IVladoiia 
of  kapliiel  in  St  Mirlc's  eluirch  at  Venice  ;  and  tliat, 
having  olitained  leave  of  tlie  Hate  for  that  ptirpofe,  he 
executed  his  piece  fo  well  as  to  bring  away  the  origi. 
nal  and  leave  his  copy  in  the  place  ol  it.  The  decep- 
tion was  not  dctcdcd  until  it  was  too  laie  to  recover 
the  lofs  ;  and  this  piece  was  bought  in  Oliver's  time 
by  the  Spanilh  ambaflador  for  his  mailer,  wha  placed 
it  in  the  El'ciirial. 

CR.OSSEN,  a  handfome  townof  Silcfia  in  Germany, 
and  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
iltuated  at  the  coaduencc  of  the  rivers  Bobar  and  O- 
der,  in  a  fertile  country  abounding  in  wine  and  fruits. 
There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Oder  wlilcli  is  I'oriified. 
K.   Long.   15.20.  N.   Lat.  52.  5. 

CROSSOSTYLUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  calyx  is  a  qiiadrangnlar,  quadrifid,  tur- 
binated perianthiuui  :  the  corolla  confiiU  of  four  el- 
liptical petals  ;  the  (lamina  arc  20  filiform  filaments, 
almoll  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  antherse  fmall  and 
roundifii  ;  the  pericarpium  an  hemifpherical,  unilocu- 
lar berry,  witli  many  ftrix  on  its  upper  part  i  the  feeds 
numerous  and  roundilh. 

CROTALARIA,  Rattle-wort:  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadclphia  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  52d  order,  Fapi/io>:tiCi\e.  The  Icgumen  is  turgid, 
inflated,  and  pedicellatcd  ;  the  filaments  are  coalited 
with  a  filfiire  on  the  back.  There  are  11  fpecics,  all 
of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  rile  from  18 
inches  to  5  feet  in  hciglit,  and  arc  adorned  with  flowers 
of  a  blue  or  yellow  colour.  The  moil  remarkable  fpe- 
cies  is  the  retufa,  with  limple  oblongwedged  leaves.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon  and  fbme  other  parts 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  the  pods 
fmooth,  cylindrical,  inrlated,  and  placed  horizontally  : 
they  are  filled  with  feeds,  which,  when  dried,  and 
fliaken  by  the  (lightefl  wind,  emit  a  rattling  nuife  : 
and  this,  by  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
where  the  plant  is  native,  is  attributed  to  the  devil, 
who  is  thjught  to  deliver  his  oracles  in  this  whimllcal 
manner. 

CROTALO,  an  inflrument  of  military  mufic,  like 
that  defcribed  in  the  next  article.  The  Turks  arc 
the  firft,  among  the  moderns,  who  introduced  the 
ufe  of  it  for  their  troops.  It  is  now  common  in  Flan- 
ders and  Florence,  and  other  territories  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  his  only  one  tone  ;  but  its  ctTee't  in  marking 
time  may  be  dillinily  heard  throitn;h  tlie  noife  of  forty 
drums.  This  is  the  fame  inllruuient  with  the  ancient 
cymbalum. 

CROTALUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  caflagnetta,  or 
iniilical  inflrument,  found  on  medals,  in  the  hantls  of 
the  priefls  of  Cybele.  The  crotalum  differed  from 
the  fiilnim  ;  though  .authors  frequently  confoimd  the 
two.  It  confided  of  two  little  brafs  plates  or  rods, 
which  were  fliaken  in  the  hand,  and  in  flriking  a"ainll 
each  other  made  a  noife. 

It  'vas  fometiiiies  alfo  made  of  a  reed  fplit  len-vth- 
Vol.  V. 
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wife;  onepart  whereof  they  flruck  againft  the  other;  Crotalm 
and  as  this  made  a  noife  fomewhai  like  that  of  a  crane's 
bill,  tliCy  called  that  bini  crota/ijiria,  a  player  on  the  cro- 
lala  ;  and  Ariltophanes  call.-  a  great  talker  a  crotn/rtw. 
Clemens  Alexandiinus  attributes  the  invention  to 
the  Sicilians  ;  and  forbids  the  ufe  thereof  to  the  Chrif- 
tiins,  becaufc  of  the  indecent  motions  and  gelUirts 
that  accompany  it. 

CROTALUS,  or  Ratti.e-snake,   in  zoology,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ferpeutes  ; 
the  characters  of  which  arc  thefc  :   the  belly  is  furniih- 
cd  with  fcuta,  and  the  tail  has  both  fcuta  and  fcalcs  ; 
but   the  principal  characleriltic  of  this   genus  is    the 
rattle  at  the  end  of  the  tail.     The  rattles  confill  of 
fevcral  articulated  cruftaceous,  or  rather  horny,   bags, 
which   make  a  conliderable  rattling  noife   when    the 
creature  moves,  and  ferves  to  warn  people  of  their  ap- 
proach.    There  arc  five  fpecics  ;  and  tlie  bite  of  every 
one  of  them  is   fo   highly  poilbiious,  lh.Tt  it  generally 
kills  in   a   fliort  time.     Of  thcfe  we  have  no  account 
that  can   be  depended  upon,   except  that'givcn  by  Mr 
Catelby   of  the  horridus,  or   American   rattlc-fiiake. 
This  grows  foinetimes  to  the  length  of  8  feet,  and 
weighs  between  8  and  9  pounds.     The  colour  of  the 
head  is  brown  ;   the  eye  red  ;   the  upper  part  of  the 
body  of  ayellowidi-browncolour,  tranfvcrfe:y  marked 
with  irregular  broad   bhck  lills.     The   rattle  is  of  a 
brown  colour,   couipeftd    of  feveral    horny,  membra- 
nous, cells,  of  an  undulated  pyramidal  figure.     Thefe 
are  articulated  within   one  another  in  inch  a  manner 
that  the  point  of  the  firfl  cell  reaches  as  far  as  the  ba- 
fis  of  the  protuberant  ring  of  the   third,  and  fo   on  ; 
which  articulation,  being  very   loofe,  gives  libti'ty  to 
the  parts  of  the  cells  that  are  inclofed  within  the  out- 
ward rings  to  ilrike  againll  the  fides  of  them,  and  fo 
to  caufe  the  rattling  noife   which  is  heard   when   the 
fnake  fhakcs  its  tail.     This   is  the  moil  inaClive  and 
flow  moving  of  all  the  fnakes,  and  is  never  theaggrcf- 
for  except  in  what  it  preys  upon.     The  above  o-eiulc- 
manis  of  opinion  that  no  remedy  is  yet  difcovered  for 
the  bite  of  this  animal.     He  had  frequently  accefs  ro 
fee  Indians  bit  by   it;   and  ahvays  thought 'that  thofe 
who  recovered  were  cured  more  througli  the  force  of 
nature,  or  by  reafon  of  the  ilightnefs  of  the  bite,  than 
by  the  remedies  ufcd.     He  tells  us   that   the  Indians 
know  their  defliny   the  moment   ihey  are  bit;   and  if 
the  bite  happens  to  be  on  any  of  the  large  veins,  they 
apply  no  remedies,  as  knowing  them  to  be  entirely 
ufelefs.     He  believes    the   reports  of   the  fafcinating 
power  of  this  ferpent,  though  he  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  feeing  it.  See  thcarticle  !'oISO^  andSERPi-NT. 
CROTALYSTRLV,  ,„  aniiqmiy,  a  kind  of  mo- 
rice  dancers,  admitted  to  cntei  taininents,  in  order  to 
divert  the  company  with  their  dancing  and  playing 
on  an   inflrument  called   crUaiun:,  whci;ce  they  had 
their  name. 

CROTCHET,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  notes  or  cha- 
raftcrs  of  lime,  equal  to  lialf  a  minim,  and  double  of  a 
quaver. 

Crotch  ets  are  alfo  marks  or  charajlers,  fervinp-to 
iiclofe  a  word  or  fentcncc  which  is  diflinguilhed  from 
the  reft,  being  generally  in  this  Ibrm  [  ]. 

CROTO,  or  Croton,  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city 
of  the  Bruttii,  bailt  by  the  Achesns  ;  an  hundred  and 
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C'r^tr.  Fifty  flail'u  to  the  north  of  Laciniiim,  and  in  the  ncigh- 
>'  '  boLirhood  of  Metaponmm.  It  was  twelve  miles  in 
rompals  before  the  arrival  of  I'y  rrhus  into  Italy ;  but  after 
the  defolation  produced  by  that  war,  fcarce  halfof  it  was 
inhabited,  'i  he  citadel  oa  one  fide  hung  over  the  fca, 
on  the  other  towards  the  land.  It  was  naturally  llrong 
trom  iis  lituation,  but  afterwards  walled  round  ;  on 
which  fide  it  was  taken  by  Dionyfius  by  flratagem,  by 
means  of  tlie  rocks  behind  it. 

Pythagoras,  after  bis  long  peregrinations  in  fearch 
of  knowledge,  fixed  his  refidtnce  in  this  place,  which 
ibnie  authors  think  his  native  one,  at  leait  that  of 
his  parents,  fuppofiiig  him  to  have  been  born  in  the 
ille  of  Samos,  and  not  at  fome  town  of  that  name  in 
Italy.  This  incomparable  fage  fpcut  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  training  up  difciplcs  to  the  rigid  exercile 
of  fublimeand  moral  virtue,  and  inffrufting  the  Cro- 
tonites  in  the  true  arts  of  government,  fuch  as  alone 
can  infire  happinefs,  glory,  and  independence. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  philofophy,  the  Croto- 
nites  inured  their  bodies  to  frugality  and  hardihips, 
and  their  minds  to  felf-dcnial  and  patriotic  difrnterelt- 
cJnels.  Their  virtues  were  the  admiration  of  Greece, 
where  it  was  a  current  proverb,  that  the  lafl  of  the 
Crotonites  was  the  firft  of  the  Greeks.  In  one  Olym- 
piad, feven  of  the  vigors  in  the  games  were  citizens 
of  Croton  ;  and  the  name  of  Milo  is  almoft  as  famous 
as  that  of  Hercules.  The  vigour  of  the  men  and 
beauty  of  the  women  were  afcribed  to  the  climate, 
which  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  qualities  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  the  human  fyflem.  Their  phy- 
ficians  were  in  high  repute  ;  and  among  thefe,  Alc- 
meon  and  Democides  rendered  themfelvcs  mofl  con- 
fpicuon?.  Alcmeon  was  the  firft  who  dared  to  ampn- 
tate  a  limb,  in  order  to  lave  the  life  of  a  patient  ;  and 
alio  the  firfl  writer  who  thought  of  inculcating  moral 
precepts  under  the  amuling  cloak  of  apologues.  This 
invention  is  more  commonly  attributed  to  ^fop,  as 
he  was  remarkably  ingenious  in  this  fpecies  of  compo- 
iltion.  Democides  was  famous  for  his  attachment  to 
Ills  native  foil.  Though  carelfed  and  inriched  by  the 
king  of  Perfia,  whofc  queen  he  had  fnatched  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  he  abandoned  wealth  and  honours, 
and  by  a  flratagem  efcaped  to  the  humble  comforts  of  a 
private  life  at  Croton. — The  Pythagoreans  are  faid  to 
have  difcovered  that  difpofition  of  the  fokr  fyftem, 
which,  with  fonie  modilications,  has  been  revived  by 
Copernicus,  and  is  now  univerfally  received,  as  being 
woll  agreeable  to  nature  and  experiment.  Theano, 
the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  and  many  other  women,  emu- 
lated the  virtues  of  their  hufbands. 

In  thofe  fortunate  days  the  flate  of  Croton  was  moft 
flourifhing.  Its  walls  inclofed  a  circnrafcrence  of 
12  miles.  Of  all  the  colonies  fen r  out  from  Greece, 
this  alone  furniflicd  fucconr  to  the  mother-country 
when  invaded  by  the  Pcrlians.  By  its  avenging  arms 
the  Sybarites  were  paniihed  for  their  ihameful  dege- 
neracy ;  but  victory  proved  fatal  to  the  conquerors, 
for  riches,  and  alltheir  pernicio-is  attendants,  inllnua- 
ted  therafclves  into  Croton,  and  foon  contaminated 
the  purity  of  its  principles.  Indeed,  the  very  confli- 
tution  of'h.iman  nature  militates  an:ainll  any  long  con- 
tinuance in  fuch  rigid  praflices  of  virtue;  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  i[_Ac  Croionitcs  fell  by  degrees 
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into  the  irregularities  they  once  abhorred.     Not  ^ong    Croton. 

after,  the  Locrians,  who  were  lefs  corrupted,  defeated  * ^ — 

them  on  tlic  banks  of  the,Sagra,  and  reduced  the  re- 
public to  diltrefs  and  penury.  This  rcflored  the  re- 
maining Crotonites  to  their  prifline  vigour  of  mind, 
and  enabled  them  to  make  a  biavc,  thougli  unfuccefs- 
ful,  reliftancc,  when  attacked  by  Dionyliusof  Syracule. 
They  iutfcrcd  much  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhns,  and,  by 
repeated  misfortunes,  decrealcd  in  llrength  and  num- 
bers, from  age  ro  age,  down  to  that  of  Hannibal, 
when  they  could  not  niulter  20,cco  irihabitanis.  This 
fraall  population  being  incapable  of  manning  the  ex- 
tenfive  works  erected  in  the  days  of  profpcrity,  Cro- 
ton was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  its  citizens 
tranfported  to  Locri.  The  Romans  fent  a  colony 
hither  200  years  before  Chriff.  In  the  Gothic  war, 
this  city  rendered  itfelf  confpicuous  by  its  fidelity  to 
Jullinian,   and  Totila  befieged  it  long  in  vain. 

CROTON,  wiLDRiciNUs:  A  genus  of  the  adel- 
phia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
?8th  order,  Tricocca.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindrical 
and  quinquedentated,  the  corolla  is  pentapetalous;  the 
Itamina  from  10  to  15.  The  feniale  calyx  is  poly- 
phyllous  ;  no  corolla  ;  three  bifid  fiyles  ;  the  capfule 
trilocular  ;  one  feed.  There  are  21  fpecies  ;  of  which 
the  mofl  remarkable  are,  i.  The  tiuclorium,  or  plant 
from  which  the  Frencli  turnfole  is  made.  This  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  :  it  is  an  annual  plant, 
riling  about  9  inches  high,  with  an  herbaceous  branch- 
ing llalk,  garniflied  with  irregular  or  rhomboidal  fi- 
gured leaves,  which  are  near  two  inches  long  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  wide  in  their  widell  part.  Thefe 
flandupon  (lender  footflalksnear  four  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fliort  fpikes  from  the  fides  of 
the  flalks,  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  fpike  is  compofed  of  male  flowers,  having  many 
flamina  which  coalefce  at  the  bottom  ;  tlie  lower  part 
hath  female  flowers,  which  have  each  a  roundifli, 
three-cornered,  germen ;  thefe  afterwards  become  a 
roundilh  capfule  with  three  lobes,  having  three  cells, 
each  including  one  roundifli  feed.     This  flowers   in 

July  ;  but  nnlefs  the  plants  are  brought  forward  on  a 
ot-bed,  they  do  not  ripen  feeds  in  Britain.  From 
this  plant  is  made  the  turnfole  ufed  for  colouring  wines 
and  jellies.  It  is  made  of  the  juice  which  is  lodged 
between  the  empalemcnt  and  the  feeds ;  which,  if 
rubbed  on  cloths,  at  firft  appears  of  a  lively  green, 
but  afterwards  changes  to  a  bluifh  purple  colour. 
If  thcfd  cloths  are  put  into  water,  and  afterwards  - 
wrung,  they  will  dye  the  water  to  a  claret  colonr. 
The  rags  thus  dyed  are  exported  to  Britain,  and  fold 
in  the  druggilts  fliops  under  the  name  of  tiirnfol:. 
1.  The  febifera,  or  tallowy-tree,  with  rl^omboidal  cgg- 
fliaped  leaves,  pointed,  finooth  and  very  entire.  It 
is  about  the  height  of  a  cherry-tree  ;  its  leaves  in 
form  of  a  heart,  of  a  deep,  fliining,  red  colour,  and 
its  bark  very  fmooth.  Its  fruit  is  enclofed  in  a 
kind  of  pod,  or  cover,  like  a  chefnnt,  and  confills 
of  three  round  white  grains,  oftiiefize  and  form  of  a 
fmall  nut,  each  having  its  peculiar  capfula,  and  w-ithin 
that  a  little  ftone.  This  fl;one  is  encompalfed  with  a  white 
pulp,  w^hich  has  all  the  properties  of  true  tallow,  as  to 
coniiltence,  colour,  andeven  fmeil :  and  accordingly  the 
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Chiiicfc  nuke  ihcir  candles  of  it ;  which  would  doubilcfs 
be  as  j^i."'"-!  as  thole  in  Europe,  it'  ihty  knew  how  lo  pu- 
rity ihcii"  vegetable  tallow  as  well  as  we  do  oiii'  aiiiiual 
kind,  and  to  make  their  wicks  as  well.  4.  The  aro- 
iiiatieum,  with  heart-lliajied  ierr.ited  leaves,  anda.iar- 
borefceni  Hem.  The  b-uk  ot  this  tree  is  the  lame  as  the 
cafcarilla  and  eleutheria  ;  though  thefe  have  been  coii- 
Jidercd  by  fomc  as  dilUnet  barks,  and  fold  in  the  Ihops 
as  different  productions.  It  is  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic 
bitter,  refcmbling  in  appearance  the  Peruvian  b.irk, 
init  it  is  more  bitter  and  pungent,  though  not  lb  rougii 
and  allringent.  It  was  hrlt  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  end  of  the  lalt  century,  and  feems  iirft  to 
have  been  nl'ed  in  Germany,  where  it  is  llill  in  very 
high  efteem.  There  it  is  frequently  employed  againll 
common  intermittent  fevers,  inpreference  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  as  being lefs  fubjed;  tofome  inconveniences, 
which  the  latter  on  account  of  its  great  aflringency  is 
apt  to  occafion.  It  is  alio  faid  to  have  been  employed 
with  great  fuccefs  in  fome  very  dangerous  epidemic  fe- 
vers attended  with  petechise,  and  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  flatulent  colics,  internal  he- 
morrhagics,  dyfenteries,  diarrhoea?,  and  fimilar  difor- 
ders.  In  Britain  it  has  been  ufed  by  fome  practition- 
ers, particularly  by  tlie  late  Dr  Keir  of  London,  who 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  by  no  means  employed  fo 
generally  as  it  defcrved  to  be.  Its  virtues  are  par- 
tially extracted  by  water,  and  totally  by  rectified  Ipi- 
rit,  but  it  is  moll  effectual  when  given  in  fubltance. 
4.  The  cafcarilla,  defcribed  by  Linnasus  as  producing 
the  officinal  bark  of  that  name,  is,  according  to  Dr 
Wright  f,  the  wild  rofcmary  llirub  ot  Jamaica,  the 
bark  of  which  has  none  of  the  fenlible  qitalities  of  the 
true  cafcarilla  or  eleutheria  above  defcribed. 

CROTONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  featedon  the  gulph  of  Taranto,  with  abifhop's 
fee  and  a  citadel.     E.Long.   17.  27.  N.  Lat.  59.   10. 

CROTOPHAGA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  picae  ;  the  charaftcrs  of 
which  are  :  The  bill  is  thin,  comprelFed,  greatly  arch- 
ed, half  oval,  and  cultrated  at  top  ;  the  noftrils  are 
round  ;  the  tongue  flat,  and  pointed  at  the  end  ;  the 
Plate  CLI- tail  conlifls  of  ten  feathers;  and  the  toes  are  placed 
two  and  two.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  aiii, 
which  is  about  the  fize  of  a  blackbird  :  the  colour  of 
the  whole  bird  is  black,  in  fome  parts  glofl'ed  with 
purple,  and  about  the  neck  faintly  tinged  with  green 
on  the  margins  :  the  bafe  of  the  bill  is  furnifhed  with 
black  briltles,  wliich  turn  forwards  :  the  eye-lids 
have  long  hairs  like  cye-laQies  :  the  tail  is  fix  inches 
long,  and  much  cuneated  ;  and  the  legs  are  black. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  and 
other  idands  in  the  Wefl  Indies  ;  alfo  at  Cayenne  and 
other  parts  of  South  America.  Contrary  to  all  other 
birds,  they  have  the  lingularity  of  many  laying  in 
the  fame  nefl ;  to  make  which,  they  all  nnite  in  con- 
cert, and  after  laying  their  eggs,  fit  on  them  clofe  to 
each  other  in  order  to  hatch  them,  each  unanimoudy 
flriving  to  do  the  belt  for  the  general  good  ;  and  when 
the  young  are  hatclied,  the  parents,  withotit  referve, 
do  the  befl  to  feed  the  whole  flock.  Still  a  greater 
lingnlarity  occurs,  which  is,  that  as  foon  as  each  fe- 
male lays  her  eg<js  flie  covers  them  with  leaves,  doing 
the  fame  thing  whenever  ihc  is  obliged  to   leave  the 
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licit  for  food  :  this  niiglit  be  iiccclliiry  in  a  cold  cli- 
niaie  ;  but  why  it  fl.onld  be  wanted  in  a  liotont  (ecms 
not  clear,  efpccially  as  it  has  not  been  obierved  in 
other  birds.  It  gtiitrally  has  two  biooJs  in  a  year, 
except  accidents  happen  ;  in  wliicli  cafe  it  has  bieti 
known  to  make  three  ikUs.  'Phe  eggs  arc  about  the 
iize  of  thofe  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  fca-grcen  colour,  fpot- 
icd  at  the  ends.  Their  food  is  various  ;  worms,  in- 
fects, fruits,  and  grain,  according  to  the  Icafbn.  1  here 
is  a  variety  called  the  greater  aiii,  which  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  jay,  differing  no  otherwilc  from  ilic  former 
but  in  Iize.  They  ought,  however,  to  be  conliderej 
as  two  diflinft  fpecies  :  for  they  never  mix  together  ; 
though  each  have  the  fame  manners,  with  this  dilicr- 
ence  only,  that  the  fmaller  frequent  the  open  favanr.as, 
the  larger  only  the  falt-marlhes  near  the  fea-coa(ts. 
It  is  faid  that  they  are  cafily  madeiiinie,  and  will  learn 
lo  talk  like  parrots.  The  male  and  lemale  arc  both 
alike.  Both  fpecies  arc  eafy  to  be  Ihot,  not  being  fo 
\\  ijd  as  many  other  birds  ;  but  are  known  to  chatter 
much  on  the  light  of  a  man,  though  they  do  not  tiy 
to  a  great  diltance  ;  hence  are  not  well'  rtlifiicd  by 
fportfmen,  as,  like  the  jays  in  England,  they  arc  the 
occaflonof  hindering  hisfport  in  rcfpcct  toother  game, 
without  making  him  amends  in  theirown  flefli,  which 
is  never  fought  after  for  food,  being  rank  and  unfavonry. 

CROTOY,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  Picardy,  and  in 
Ponthitu.  The  fortifications  are  demolilhcd.  It  is 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sonime.  E.  Long. 
I.  45:.  N.  Lat.  50.  15. 

CROUCHED  FRIARS.     See  Croisiers, 

CROUP,  in  medicine.     See  MEDlciNK-//;o'i'r. 

Cruvp  of  a  Hoifc,  in  the  manege,  the  extremity  of 
the  reins  above  the  hips. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  manege,  a  leap,  in  wliich  the 
horfe  pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up  to 
his  belly. 

CROUTE,  Sour  Croute,  or  Kroute.  As  this 
preparation  of  cabbage  has  been  found  of  fovereign 
efficacy  as  a  prefervative  in  long  voyages  from  the  fea- 
fcurvy,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  a  concifc 
account  of  the  procefs  for  making  it,  according  to  the 
information  communicated  by  an  ingenious  German 
gentleman. 

The  foundeft  and  moft  folid  cabbages  are  feleded 
for  this  life,  and  cut  very  fmall,  commonly  with  an  in- 
ftrument  made  for  this  purpofe,  not  unlike  the  plain 
which  is  ufed  in  tliis  country  for  Hieing  cucumbers. 
A  knife  is  ufed  when  the  preparation  is  made  v. iih 
greater  nicety.  The  cabbage  tlius  minced  is  put  into 
a  barrel  in  layers,  hand  high,  and  over  each  is  llrewed 
a  handful  of  fait  and  earrawav  feeds;  in  this  manner 
it  is  rammed  down  with  zxzmwMV firatum fiiper  ftratum, 
till  the  barrel  be  full ;  when  a  cover  is  put  over  it  and 
prelled  down  with  a  heavy  weight.  After  fiandiiig 
fome  lime  in  this  itate  it  begins  to  ferment  ;  and  it  is 
not  till  the  fermentation  has  entirely  fnbfided  that  ihe 
head  is  fitted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  is  finally  flint  up  and 
prefcrved  for  life.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  em- 
ployed in  this  preparation.  The  Germans  write  this 
preparation  in  the  following  manner  ;  Saner  kiant,  or 
faticr  kohl ;  that  is,  in  their  language.  "  fourlierb,  or 
four  cabbage." 

CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  de),  a  learned  philofopher 
4  C  2  and 
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Crow,  aiiJ  mathematician,  was  born  in  1663;  having  made 
t'rowd,  great  progrels  in  the  maihematics  and  the  philul'ophy 
"  ot  Des  Caries,  he  travelled  to  Geneva,  Hulland,  and 
France  ;  was  fuccellively  profcllbr  in  fcveral  nniver- 
lities  ;  and  at  length  was  cholen  governor  to  Prince 
Frederic  of  licire-Cairtl,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den. He  wrote  many  works  ;  the  molt  efteemed  of 
wliich  are,  i.His  Logic,  the  belt  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  I  741 ,  in  6  vols  ovo.  2.  A  Trcatife  on  Beauty. 
3.  A  Treatiie  on  the  Education  of  Clnldrcn,  2  vols 
I2mo.  4.  Several  Treatifes  on  Philofopliicil  and  M;t- 
thematical  i,ubjeds,  Scc.  Ke  died  at  Laufaiinc  in 
1748. 

CROW,  in  ornithology.     See  Cojivus. 

Crow,  in  mechanics,  a  kind  of  iron  lever,  with  a 
eliw  at  one  end  and  a  fliarp  point  at  the  oihcr  ;  tdtd 
for  heaving  or  purchafnig  great  weights. 

CpMir's  Bill,  among  i'urgeons,  a  kind  of  forceps 
for  drawing  bidlets  and  other  foreign  bodies  out  of 
wonnds. 

Crcii's  Feel,  in  the  military  art,  machines  of  iron, 
having  four  pjints,  each  ahoat  three  or  four  inches 
long,  lb  made,  that  whatever  way  they  fall  there  is 
flili  a  point  up  :  they  are  thrown  upon  breaches,  or  in 
pailes  where  the  enemy's  cavalry  are  touiarch,  proving 
very  troubk-fome,l)y  running  into  the  horfc's  feet  and 
laming  them. 

Cr^oit'-Furjt,  on  fhip-bva'd,  a  complication  of  fmall 
cords  fpre? ding  out  from  a  long  block,  like  the  fmalicr 
parts  which  extend  from  the  back  bone  of  a  herring 
(Plate  CL.).  It  is  ufcd  :o  fufpeiui  the  awnings  ;  or 
to  keep  the  cop-faiis  from  llriking  violently,  and  fret- 
ting againil  the  tups. 

CROii'-Nst,  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild-fowl 
in  the  winter  feafon,  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  day-time. 
This  net  is  made  of  douDle  thread,  or  tine  pack  thread  ; 
the  mcfhcs  Ihould  be  two  inches  wide,  the  length  about 
ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three  ;  it  mull  be  verged  on 
the  fide  with  good  Itrong  cord,  and  ftretched  out  very 
lliffon  long  poles  prepared  for  that  purpofe.  When 
you  are  come  to  the  place  where  yon  would  fpread 
your  net,  open  it,  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full  length  and 
breadth  ;  then  fallen  the  lower  end  of  the  net  all  along 
the  ground,  fo  as  only  to  move  it  up  and  down  ;  the 
upper  end  of  the  net  nuifl;  Hand  extended  on  the  long 
cord  ;  the  further  end  thereof  being  ftakcdfirft  to  th.e 
earth  by  a  fining  cord  about  hve  yards  dillant  from  the 
net.  Place  this  cord  in  an  even  line  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  net.  The  other  end  muft  be  at  leafl  25 
yards  diftant  to  reach  into  fome  natural  or  artificial 
fhelter,  bv  the  means  of  which  you  may  lie  concealed 
from  the  fowl,  otherwife  no  good  fiiccefs  can  be  ex- 
pcc'led.  The  net  muft  be  placed  in  fnch  exaift  order 
that  it  may  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl  on  the  Icaft 
pull  of  the  cord,  which  mull:  be  done  fmartly,  left  the 
fowl  fliould  prove  too  quick  for  yon.  This  net  may 
be  ufed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  other  birds,  on  corn- 
fields newly  fown  ;  as  alfo  in  ftubble-tields,  provided 
the  Hubble  conceals  the  net  from  the  birds. 

CROWD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifiesa  nuraberof 
people  alTembled  in  a  place  fcarce  big  enough  to  hold 
them  all. 

To  Crov,  D,  in  the  fca-language,  is  to  carry  an  ex- 
traordinary force  of  fail  upon  a  Ihip,  in  order  to  ac- 


celerate her  courfe  on  fome  important  cccafon  ;  as  in 
purfuit  ot,  or  tiight  from,  an  enemy;  10  efcape  any 
immediate  danger,  &c. 

CROWLAND,  a  town  in  Lincolndiire,  fcated  in 
the  fens,  in  a  dirty  foil,  and  had  formerly  an  abbey 
ot  very  great  note.  'I'herc  is  no  coming  at  it  but  by 
narrow  caufeways,  which  will  not  admit  a  cart.  ]l 
has  three  llrects.  feparated  from  each  other  by  water 
courfes,  whole  banks  arc  fupported  by  piles,  and  fet 
with  willow  trees.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  filh  and 
fowl,  which  are  in  great  plenty  in  the  adjacent  pool* 
and  marilies.     W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.   Lat.  52.  40. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  head  by  kings,^ 
fovcreign  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  a  mark  of  ihtir 
dignity. 

In  fcripture  iliere  is  frequent  mention  of  crowns, 
and  the  ulc  of  them  Icciiis  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Et  brews.  The  high  pritll,  wore  a  crovvn, 
which  was  a  rillet  of  gold  placed  upon  the  foicheati, 
and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  hyacinth  colour,  or  azure 
blue.  It  ieems  alio  as  if  private  pricfts,  and  even 
cummon  Ifiaelitcs,  v^ore  alfo  a  fort  of  crown,  Ijnce 
God  commands  E:'-cki«l  rot  to  take  off  his  crown,  nor 
allunic  the  marks  of  one  in  mournirg.  This  crown 
was  no  more  than  a  ribbon  or  tillet,  vith  which  the 
Jews  and  fcveral  people  in  the  eaft  giit  thtir  heads. 
And  indeed  the  firlt  ciowiis  were  no  n.ore  than  a  ban- 
ddct  drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  bcliind,  as  we 
ftill  fee  it  rcprefcnted  on  medals  round  the  heads  of 
Jupiter,  the  Ptolemies,  and  kings  of  Syria.  After- 
wards they  conlifted  of  two  bandelets  ;  by  degrees 
they  took  branches  of  trees  of  divers  kinds  ;  at  length 
they  added  flowers,  infomuch  that  Claudius  Satuini- 
nus  fays,  there  was  not  any  plant  whereof  crowns  had 
not  been  made.  The  woods  and  groves  were  learchcd 
to  find  different  crowns  for  the  fevcral  deities  ;  and  ijiey 
were  ufed  not  only  on  the  ftatucs  and  images  of  the 
gods,  by  the  pricfts  in  faciificing,  and  by  Kings  and 
emperors,  but  alfo  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of  houfes, 
facred   velfels,  viftims,   fliips,  &c. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns, 
ftill  fcen  an  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of  laurel,  a  radial 
or  radiating  crown,  a  crown  adorned  with  pearls  and 
precious  ftones,  and  the  fourth  a  kind  of  bonnet  or 
cap,  fomething  like  the  mortier. 

The  Romans  had  alfo  various  kinds  of  crowns, 
which  they  diftributed  as  rewards  of  military  atchievc- 
nients;  as,  i.  The  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and 
beflowed  upon  generals,  who  were  intiiled  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  Iclfer  triumph,  called  ovation.  2.  The 
naval  or  roftral  crown,  compofed  of  a  circle  of  gold, 
with  ornaments  reprefeniing  beaks  of  fliips,  and  given 
to  the  captain  who  firft  grappled,  or  the  Ibldier  who 
firft  boarded,  an  enemy's  lliip.  5.  The  crown  called 
in  Latin  vallaris,  or  ci'jiycujts,  a  circle  of  gold  raifed 
with  jewels  or  palifades  :  the  reward  of  him  who  firft 
forced  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  4.  The  mural 
crown,  a  circle  of  gold  indented  and  embattled  :  given 
to  him  who  firft  mounted  the  wall  of  a  beliegcd  place, 
and  there  lodged  a  ftandard.  5.  The  civic  crown, 
made  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak,  and  given  him 
who  had  faved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  6.  The  trium- 
phal crown,  confifting  at  firft  of  wreaths  of  laurel, 
but  afterwards  made  of  gold  ;  proper  to  fuch  generals 
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Crown,    as  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph.     7.  The  crown  call- 

"^ ed  o!i]id:oiiaiis,  m graminea,  made  of  gral's  ji rowing  on 

the  place  ;  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered 
a  Roman  array  from  a  liege.  8.  The  radial  crown, 
given  to  princes  at  their  trandaiion  among  tlic  gods. 
We  meet  alio  with  the  corona  aurca,  often  l)c;fio\ved 
on  foldiers,  without  any  other  additional  term  ;  ath- 
letic crowns,  and  crowns  of  laurel,  defined  to  crown 
viftims  at  the  public  ga'  es,  poets,  orators,  &c.  All 
thele  crowHS  were  marks  ot  nobility  to  the  wearers; 
and  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for  rank  and  digni- 
ties, often  determined  the  preference  in  their  favour. 
See  Plate  CL.  For  an  <iccou!it  of  modern  crovtns, 
fee  Heraldry. 

Crown  is  alfo  nffd  to  Jignify  the  poircffions  and 
dignity  of  a  kin  r.  The  crown  of  England,  according 
to  Sir  William  iMacklione,  is,  by  common  law  and 
conftitutionalcuilora,  hereiiitary  ;  and  this  in  a  manner 
peculiar  10  itfelf :  but  the  right  of  inheritance  may 
from  time  to  time  be  changed  or  limited  by  aft  of  par- 
liament, under  which  limitations  the  crown  llill  con- 
tinues hereditary.     See  Succession. 

Pkas  ofthc  Crohn.     See  Pleas. 

Crown,  in  commerce,  is  a  general  name  for  coins, 
both  foreign  and  domeftic,  of  or  near  the  value  of  five 
fliillings  Sterling.  In  its  limited  fenfe,  crown  is  only- 
applicable  to  that  popular  Englilh  coin  which  bears  the 
name,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  lixty  Englifh  pence  or 
five  ihillings,  or  to  fix  livres  French  money.  But,  in  its 
extenlivel'cnfe,  it  takes  in  feveral  others,  as  the  French 
ecu,  which  we  call  the  French  crown,  flruck  in  1641 
for  lixty  fols,  or  three  livres  ;  alio  the  patagon,  dollar, 
ducatoon,  rixdollar,  and  pialtre  or  piece  of  eight. 

Crown,  in  an  ecclciiaftical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the 
clerical  tonfurc ;  which  is  the  mark  or  cliaraftcr  of  the 
Romifh  eccleliaftics.  This  is  a  little  circle  of  hair 
fliaved  off  from  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  more  or  Icfs 
broad,  according  to  the  qiality  of  the  orders  received: 
That  of  a  mere  clerk  is  tlie  fmallefl ;  that  of  priefls 
and  monks  the  largefl.  The  clerical  crown  was  an- 
ciently a  round  lill  of  hair,  fiiaved  ofFaronnd  the  head, 
reprelentinga  real  crown  :  this  is  eafily  obfervable  in 
feveral  ancient  Itaiues,  Sic.  The  religious  of  St  Do- 
minic and  St  Francis  Itill  retain  it. 

Crown,  amoni^  jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the 
rofe  diamond,  which  all  centres  in  the  point  at  the  top, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs. 

Cuoivx-Office,  in  England,  an  office  belonging  to  tlie 
king'sbench  court,  of  which  the  king's  coroner  orattor- 
ney  is  commonly  mafler.  In  this  office,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral and  clerk  of  the  crown  feverally  exhibit  infoi-- 
mations  for  crimes  and  mifdcmeanours  at  common 
law,  as  in  the  cafe  of  batteries,  confpiracies,  libelling, 
&c.  on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  king. 

CRon'S-Clafs,  denotes  the  fincil  fort  of  window- 
.■glafs.     See  Glass. 

Croh  y-Scabs,  in  farriery.     Sec  there,   5  xxxvi.  2. 

CROW\-lVheel  of  a  JVatch,  th»  upper  v,'h eel  next  the 
balance,  which  by  its  motion  drives  the  balance,  and 
in  royal  pendulums  is  called  ihefivht^-ix'hcc/. 

Crows  Imperial,  in  botany.     See  Fritillaria. 

CRou'S-Worh,  in  fortification,  is  an  out-work  run- 
sing  into  the  field  ;  defigned  to  keep  off  the  enemy. 


gain  fome  hill  cr  advantageous  poll,    and  cover  I'c    Cro-ivnt 
oihcr  works  of  tlic  place,      i'he  c.own-vvork  confuls         II 
of  two  dcini-ballions  at  the  cxiremes,  and  an  entire  <-'''oy<'-""- 
bafiion  in  the  middle,  with  curtains.  *■      "      ' 

CilOWiNE  (John),  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer, 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  father  was  a  minifier. 
Being  inipaiicnt  of  the  gloomy  rcltraint  of  that  coun- 
try, he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  reduced  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  an  old  lady;  of  which  he 
was  foon  as  wtary  as  he  had  been  ot  America.  He 
then  had  recourfe  to  his  pen,  which  quickly  procured 
him  favour  at  court ;  but  this  kind  of  fuMillence  pro- 
ving precarious,  he  ventured  to  (ulicit  Charles  11.  for 
foiue  cflablilhment.  Charles  proinifed  to  provide  for 
him,  but  iiilillcd  tirft  on  having  another  conudy  ;  and 
fuggelled  to  him  the  plan  of  a  Spaaiih  play,  from 
which  Crowne  produced  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courtly 
Nice:  but  the  fudden  death  of  the  king  on  the  lall 
day  of  the  rehcarlal,  plunged  him  at  once  from  his 
plcaiing  expectations  into  difappointment  and  diflrcfs, 
and  left  him  no  refource  but  his  wits.  He  died  iimic 
lime  about  the  year  1703  ;  and  left  behind  him  17  tra- 
gedies and  comedies,  fome  of  which  are  adcd  with 
great  fuccefs.  His  chief  excellency  lay  in  comedy  ; 
yet  his  tragedies  are  far  from  being  contemptible. 
His  plots  are  for  the  moll  part  his  own  invention  ;  his 
charaders  are  in  general  Itrongly  coloured  and  highly 
fiiiilhcd  ;  and  his  dialogue  lively  audipiriied,  atlcniive- 
ly  diverlified,  and  well  adapted  to  the  feveral  fpeakcrs. 
So  that  on  the  whole  he  may  aiiurcdly  be  allowed  to 
Hand  at  Icall  in  the  third  rank  of  our  dramatic  writers. 

CROWNING,  in  architeilure,  is  undenlood,  in 
the  general,  ot  any  thing  that  terminates  or  finillies 
a  mend)er  or  decoration.  Thus,  a  eorniche,  a  pedi- 
ment, &c.  are  called  cro-wTiiags.  Thus  alfo  the  abacus 
is  faid  to  crown  thecapiial  ;  and  thus  any  member  or 
moulding  is  faid  to  be  crowned  when  it  has  a  fillet  over 
it;  a4id  a  niche  is  crowned  when  it  is  covered  v,  iiha 
capital. 

Crowning,  in  fea  language,  denotes  the  finifliing 
part  of  a  knot  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  It  is  per- 
formed by  interweaving  the  endsof  the  different  Ifrandt 
artfully  amongft  each  other,  fo  as  that  they  may  not 
become  loofened  or  untwifted.  They  are  u'feful  in  all 
kinds  of  Hoppers. 

CROWTH,  orCRUTH.     SccCruth. 

CROXAL  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  Englilh  divine, 
who  in  his  youth  wrote  the  celebrated  poem  imitled 
The  Fair  Circajftau.  He  had  the  livings  of  Hampton 
in  MidJlefex  ;  and  the  united  parifhes  of  St  Mary  So- 
merfet,  and  St  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London  ;  both 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1751.  He  publifhrd 
many  other  poems  and  tranllations,  with  an  entire 
Knglifti  edition  of  Efop's  Fables.  In  confequence  of 
his  attachment  to  Whig  principles,  he  enjoyed  fome 
01  her  preferments,  and  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
George  II. 

CROYDON,  a  town  in  Surry  in  England.  Its 
fituation  is  low,  near  the  fpring-head  of  the  river 
Wandel,  and  it  is  in  a  manner  furronndcd  with  hills. 
It  is  pretty  large,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  being  the 
feat  of  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  a  Targe 
handfome  church,  an  hofpital,  and  a  free  fchool.  W. 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  22. 
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CP..UCIAL  iMci';ioN,  ialurgery,  an  incifiou  mace 
in  the  form  of  a  crofi. 

CUUCIANLLLA,  tetty  madder:  A  genus  of 
the  mouo^ynia  order,  belonging  lo  the  tetrandria  clafs 
of  iMaiits;  and  in  the  iiatnral  method  ranking  under 
il;e  47th  order,  Stctlr.t^v.  The  corolla  is  monopetaloiis 
:ind  hiimcl-lhapci!,  with  the  lubc  iiliforin  and  the  limb 
ung'iiciilaied,  or  having  an  inlicxcd  icgnicnt  on  the 
top  of  each  Icguicnt;  thccalyx  is  diphyllous,  and  there 
are  two  linear  feeds.  There  are  rive  ipecies,  natives 
of  the  fouihern  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  none  of  tliem 
pofleiled  of  any  remarkable  quality. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  chemical  vcilcl  made  of  earth,  and 
fo  tempered  and  backed  as  to  endure  the  grcatcll  fire. 
TJiey  are  ufed  to  melt  metals,  and  to  iiux  minerals, 
ores.  Sec.     See  Chemist RY-//.'a'i.' .v. 

CFvUCIFTX,  a  crofs  upon  which  the  body  of  Chrifl 
is  fallencd  in  clfigy,  iifed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
■excite  in  their  minds  a  flrong  idea  of  our  Saviour's 
.paifion. 

They  cfleem  it  an  eflential  circumflance  of  the  rcli- 
giaus  wordiip  performed  at  the  altar  ;  and  on  Good 
Friday  they  perform  the  ceremonyof  adoring  it,  which 
is  done  ill  thcfe  words,  0  crux  dve,fp;s  unica;  "  Hail, 
thou  crofs,  our  only  hope."  The  olficiating  pricit  un- 
covers the  crucifix,  elevates  it  with  both  his  hands, 
and  fays,  Ecce  lignum  crucis  ;  "Behold  the  wood  of 
the  crofs."  The  people  anfwer,  in  quo  plus  inundt  p:- 
pindit;  "on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  fufFered 
death."  Then  the  whole  congregation  bowwich  great 
reverence,  and  devoutly  kifs  the  holy  wood. 

CR.UCIFIXION,  a  capital  puniihment  by  nailing 
the  criuunal  to  a  crofs.     See  Cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  in  general,  fomething  difpofed 
crofs-ways  ;  but  more  efpecially  ufed  by  botanifts,  for 
fiowcrs  confilting  of  four  petals  difpofed  in  the  form  of 
a  crofs. 

CR.UCITA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  the  order 
of  which  is  doabtful.  The  interior  calyx  is  tetra- 
phyllous,  the  exterior  calyx  triphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla,  and  only  one  feed. 

CRUDE,  an  epithet  given  to  fomething  that  has 
not  paifed  the  fire  or  had  a  proper  degree  of  coc- 
tion. 

CRUDITY,  among  phyficians,  is  applied  to  undi- 
gefled  fubllances  in  the  flomach  ;  to  humours  in  the 
body  which  are  luironcofled,  and  not  prepared  for  ex- 
pullion  ;   and  tn  the  excrements. 

CRUISE,  from  the  Gcrmen  kruifs,  "  acrokfs,"  figni- 
fics  to  crofs  to  and  fro,  to  fail  up  and  down  within  a 
certain  fpace  of  the  iea,  called  the  cruifug  latitude,  in 
fjiicfl  of  veifcls,  or  fleets  of  an  enemy,  &c. 

CRU  IS  ER.S,  in  the  Briiifh  navy,  are  fmall  men  of  war 
made  ufe  of  to  and  iVo  in  the  channel,  and  elfewherc, 
to  fecure  the  merchant  fliips  and  veifcls  from  the  ene- 
my's fmall  frigates  and  privateers.  They  are  gene- 
rally fuch  as  fail  well,  and  are  commonly  well  man- 
ned'; and  indeed  the  fafety  of  ihe  trade  in  the  chan- 
nel, and  up  and  down  the  foundings,  and  other  places, 
abfolutely  requires  the  confl.'ini  keeping  out  fuch  fliips 
at  fca. 

CRUMENTATA,  among  zoologills,  animals  fur- 
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niflied  with  a  pouch  or  bag,  wherein  to  receive  their 
young  in  time  of  danger;  as  the  opoffuni.     Sec  Di- 

UELl'HIS. 

CRU  OR,  fomctimes  fignifies  the  blood  in  general;  , 
fomciimcs  only  the  venous  blood  ;  and  fomctimts  cx- 
travafated  or  coagulated  l)l<.;od;  but  is  moil  fiequcnt- 
ly  uftd  for  the  red  globules  of  the  bluod,  in  coiuradi- 
lUnclion  10  the  limpid  or  ftrons  pare. 

CRUPPER,  in  the  manege,  ihe  buttocksof  a  horfe, 
the  rump  ;  alfo  a  thong  of  leather  put  under  a  horfe's 
tail,  and  drawn  up  by  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  ihe 
faddle,  fo  as  to  keep  him  from  calling  the  faddle  for- 
wards on  his  neck. 

CRURA'US,  orCRUREUs,  Mufadus,  in  anatomy, 
a  fiefliy  mafs,  coveririg  ahiioft  all  the  fore  fide  of  the 
OS  femoris,  between  the  two  vafli,  which  likcwife  cover 
the  edges  of  this  mufcle  on  cacli  fide.  Sec  Anatomy, 
Tahb  oj  the  I\lujclej. 

CRURAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the  ar- 
tery which  conveys  the  biood  to  the  crura  or  legs,  and 
to  the  vein  by  which  this  blood  returns  towards  the 
heart.     See  .'Anatomy,  p.  7JI. 

CRUS,  in  anatomy,  all  that  part  of  the  body  con- 
tained between  the  buttocks  and  the  toes. 

CRUSADO,  in  commerce,  a  Poi-tuguefe  coin,  flruck 
under  Alphouius  V.  about  the  year  l/)57,  at  the  time 
when  pope  Calixtus  fent  thither  the  bull  for  a  ercifadc 
againfl  the  infidels.  Tliis  coin  lias  a  crofs  on  one  lidc, 
and  the  arms  of  Port.igal  on  the  other. 

C  RUSCA,  an  Italian  term  fignifying  bra?;,  is  in  nfc 
air.ongfl  us  to  denote  that  celebrated  aca^iemy  called 
dflla  Crufca,  eflabliflied  at  Florence  for  purifying  and 
perfefling  the  Tufcan  language.  Sec  Academy, 
n°  II.  The  academy  took  iis  name  from  its  office, 
and  the  end  propofed  by  it ;  which  is,  to  refine  the 
language,  and  as  it  w^ere  to  feparate  the  bran  from 
it.  Accordingly,  its  device  is  a  fieve  ;  and  its  motto, 
II piu  hcl  fior  lie  coglie ;  that  is,  "  It  gathers  the  fi- 
nell  flour  thereof."  In  the  hall  or  apartment  where 
the  academy  meets,  M.  Moneonis  informs  us,  that  eve- 
ry thing  bears  an  allufion  to  the  name  and  device  :  the 
feats  are  in  form  of  a  baker's  bafket;  their  backs  like 
a  fliovel  for  moving  of  corn  ;  the  cufhions  of  grey  fat- 
tin,  in  form  of  facks  or  wallets  ;  and  the  branches 
where  the  lights  are  placed  refembling  facks.  The 
vocabulary  Delia  Crufca  is  an  excellent  Italian  didion- 
ary,  compofed  by  this  academy. 

CRUSTA  lactea,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
A  c  H  o  R . 

CRUSTACEOUS  fish,  in  natural  hiftory,  arc 
thole  covered  with  lliells,  confifling  of  fevcral  pieces  or 
fcales  ;   as  thofe  of  crabs,  lobfters,  &c. 

Thefe  are  ufually  foi'ter  than  the  fliells  of  the  tefla- 
ceous  kind,  which  confill  of  a  fingle  piece,  and  gene- 
rally much  thicker  and  flronger  than  the  former  ;  fuch 
as  thofe  of  the  oyfler,  fcallop,  cockle,  &c. 

Dr  Woodward  obferves,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory,  that 
of  all  the  fliells  found  in  beds  of  all  the  different  mat- 
ters dug  out  of  the  earth,  there  are  fcarce  any  of  the 
cruftaceous  kind  :  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that 
thcfe  being  much  lighter  than  the  refl,  nuifl  have 
floated  on  the  furface  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  when 
all  the  llrara  were  formed  ;  and  there  have  corrupted 
and  perilhcd. 

CRUTH, 


Cruof 


CRY 
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CRUTH,  or  Growth,  a  kind  of  mufical  inftru- 
ment  IbrinCi-ly  iii  nfs  .imon;;  the  common  people  ia 
Wales.  It  is  of  the  tiJiciual  kind,  foiiicwhat  rcfein- 
bling  -J.  violin^  22  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  an 
half^i'.i  tnickncfs.  It  has  ilx  Ih'ings  fupported  by  a 
bridge,  and  is  played  on  with  a  bow  :  the  bridge  dif- 
fers from  that  of  a  violin,  in  that  it  is  Hat  and  not 
convex  on  the  top ;  a  circiunflance  from  which  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  firings  are  to  be  llruck  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  as  to  atford  a  fucceiiion  of  concords. 
The  bridge  is  not  placed  at  right  angks  with  the  lides 
of  the  inllramenr,  but  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  and, 
which  is  farther  lo  be  remarked,  one  of  the  feet  of 
ihe  bridge  goes  through  one  of  the  found-holes, 
which  are  circular,  and  rells  on  the  infide  of  the  back  ; 
the  otlier  foot,  which  is  proportionably  lliorter,  relling 
on  the  belly  before  the  otherfbundhole.  Of  the  ftrings, 
the  four  iiril  are  conducted  from  the  bridge  down  the 
finger-board,  as  in  a  common  violin  ;  but  the  fifth 
and  lixth,  which  are  about  an  inch  longer  than  the 
others,  leave  the  fmall  end  of  the  neck  about  an  inch 
to  the  right.  The  whole  fix  are  wound  up  cither  by 
■wooden  pegs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  by  iron 
pins,  which  are  turned  with  a  wrell  like  thofe  of  a 
harp  or  fpinnet.  Of  the  tuning,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  fifth  and  fixth  ilrings  are  the  unilon  and  oc- 
tave of  G  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  fame  of  C  ;  and 
the  lecond  and  firll,  the  fame  of  D  ;  fo  that  the  fecond 
pair  of  llrings  are  a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  iifth,  to  the 
lirlh     See  Plate  CL. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  inllrument,  there 
is  but  little  written  evidence  to  carry  it  further  back 
than  the  time  of  Lelaud  ;  neverthelcfs  the  opinion  of 
its  high  antiquity  is  fo  flrong  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  where  it  was  ufcd,  as  to  afford  a  probable 
ground  of  conjecfure,  that  the  cruth  might  be  the  pro- 
totype of  the  whole  fidicinal  fptcies  of  mufical  inftru- 
ments.  Another  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  but  which 
tends  alfo  to  prove  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales, 
arifes  from  a  difcovery  lately  made  and  communica- 
ted to  the  fociety  of  antiquarians,  refpectiug  the  abbey- 
church  of  Mclrofe  in  Scotland,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  time  of  Kdward  II.  It  feems  that  a- 
among  the  outlide  ornaments  of  that  church  there  is 
the  reprefcntation  of  a  cruth,  very  little  different  from 
the  defcription  above  given.  The  inftrunicnt  is  now 
difufed,  in  fo  much  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  from  whom 
we  extract,  tells  us,  that  there  is  but  one  perfon  in 
the  whole  principality  of  North  Wales  that  cm  play 
upon  it  ;  and  as  he  was  at  that  time  near  60  years  of 
age,  the  fucceiiion  of  performers  is  probably  near  an 
end. 

CRUX,  or  St  Croix,  one  of  the  Caribbee  inands, 
fituated  about  60  miles  foulh-eaft  of  Porto-Rico,  and 
fubjeft  to  Denmark.  From  being  a  perfect  defart,  it 
has  begun  to  fiourills  exceedingly,  being  made  a  free 
port,  and  receiving  great  encouragement  from  govern- 
ment.    W.  Long.  64.  o.   N.  Lat.  17.  30. 

CRYMODF.S,  among  phyficians,  a  kind  of  fever 
attended  with  a  fliivering  cold,  and  inflammation  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body. 

CRYP TA,  a  fibterraneous  cell  or  vault,  efpecially 
under  a  church,  for  the  interment  of  particular  famili-'s 
or  ■perfons.  S.  Ciampini,  defcribing  the  oritfide  of 
the  Vatican,  fpeaks  of  the  ciy^ta  of  St  Andrew,  St  Paul, 
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fee.  The  word  is  formed  of  x 
whcr.ce  xjitth,  crj/ifa. 

Vitruvias  ufcs  the  word  cn/>ta  for  a  part  of  a  build- 
ing, anfwering  nearly  10  our  t  ellar ;  Juvenal  for  a  c/oaca. 
Hence  crypto-portictis,  a  fubtcrrancous  place  arched  or 
vaulted  ;  ufcd  as  an  under- work  or  padage  in  old  walls. 
The  fame  is  alfo  ufed  for  tlic  decoration  at  the  tniiy 
of  a  grotto. 

Crypt  A  is  alfo  ufcd  by  forae  of  our  ancient  writers 
for  a  chapel  or  oratory  under-giound. 

Crypt;e,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  by  Ruyfch  to 
glands  fituated  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  togtaiuls 
of  the  intelfincs. 

CRYPTOGAIMIA,  (from  >cf^^T©„,  ocaittus,  "  con- 
cealed," and  yay.©^,  >.':iptia,  "  j;uptia!s"),  the  24th 
clafs  in  the  Linna:;an  fyftem,  coniprthendir.g  tliofc 
plants  whofe  fructification  is  concealed,  cither  through 
ininutenefs,  or  within  the  fruit.  See  Botany,  the 
6'f/vw/f  and  Explanation,  Vol.  III.  p.  450. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher, 
or  with  fyniprtheiic  ii:k.     See  Cipher  and  Ink. 

CRYSTAL,  a  fpecies  of  Aones  of  the  quartz  kind, 
belonging  to  the  filiceons  clafs.  It  ahvays  appears, 
when  there  has  been  no  interruption  to  its  cryllalliza- 
tion,  in  hexagonal  prifnis  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is 
found  of  different  kinds  and  colours,  i.  Opaque  or 
femitranfparent,  and  white  or  of  a  milk  colour.  2. 
Opaque  and  red,  or  of  a  cornelian  colour,  from  Oraa 
in  Barbary.  3.  Opaque  and  black,  from  the  fame 
place.  4.  Clear.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  kinds 
of  cryflals  is  from  2650  to  2700.  Profellnr  Bergman 
extracted  from  them  about  fix  parts  of  argilla  and  one 
of  calcareous  earth  per  hundred  weight;  but  Mr  Gcr- 
rard  found  fome  fo  pure  as  to  contain  neither.  5. 
Clear  and  blackilh  brown,  the  fmoky  topaz,  or  raru/j- 
Jopaz  of  the  Germans.  It  is  found  at  Egan  in  Nor- 
vray,  and  at  Lovifa  in  Finland.  Thtfc  cryflals  are 
faid  to  become  clear  by  boiling  thtm  in  tallow.  6.  Clear 
and  yellow  ;  found  in  Bohemia,  and  fold  inflead  of 
topazes.  7.  Clear  and  violet-coloured  ;  the  antctliyll, 
from  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Dannemore  in  Upland. 
The  molt  tranfpareiit  of  thefe  are  called  falfe  diamonds. 
Briilol,  Kerry  Hones,  Alenfon  dijnionds,  &c.  8.  Co- 
lourlefs  rock-rryllal,  properly  fo  called,  found  in  Bo- 
hemia, the  province  of  Jemtland,  and  many  otlicr 
places.  9.  Pyramidal  cry  Hal  with  one  or  two  points. 
Thefe  have  no  prifmatic  Ihape,  bat  either  fland  upon 
a  bafe  in  cavities  of  quartz-veins,  have  only  a  lingle 
pyramid,  and  are  of  various  colours  ;  or  they  lie  in  a 
clayey  earth,  and  have  both  pyramids,  but  no  prifm. 
They  are  found  at  Blackenburgh  upon  the  Hartz,  and 
at  Morferolh  iii  the  Silverland  in  Tranfylvania. 

The  coloured  tranfparcnt  cryflals  derive  their  tinge 
from  an  exceedingly  finall  portion  of  metallic  cakes, 
but  lofe  them  entirely  when  flroiigly  heated.  They 
are  called/.r/,0^;?;/.';  viz.  the  red  from  Oran  in  Bar- 
bary,  falfe  rubies  ;  the  yellow  from  Saxony,  falfe  to- 
pazes ;  the  green  from  Dauphiny,  very  rare,  falfe 
emeralds  or  prafcs  ;  the  violet  from  Vil  in  Catalonia, 
falfe  amethyils  ;  the  blue  from  Puy  in  Valay  in  France, 
falfe  fapphires.  There  are  likewife  opal  or  rainbow 
cryflals,  the  various  colours  of  which  are  thrown  out 
in  zones  acrofs  the  furfacc.  They  make  a  very  fine 
appearance,  though  they  never  fnine  like  the  oriental 
opal. 
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Crvftal.  M.  Fonrcroy  makes  a  remarkable  JitFcreiicc  between 
' — ^v/— '  the  cryllals  anj  quartz,  by  aiiirmiug  that  the  t'onncr 
arc  iiualterable  in  the  lire,  in  which  they  neither  l.fc 
their  hardncls,  tranfparency,  nor  colour,  while  the 
qaartz  lolcs  the  fame  qualities,  anJ  is  reJiiccJ  by  it  to 
a  white  and  opaque  earth.  He  clali'es  the  rock-cry- 
Ibils, 

I.  AccorJiiig  to  their  form,  viz.  i.  Infulated  hexa- 
gonal cryi'lals  ending  in  pyramids  of  lix  faces,  whieli 
have  a  double  refraction,  or  ihow  two  images  of  the 
fame  object  when  looked  through.  2.  Hexagonal 
cryllals  united,  having  one  or  two  points.  3.  Te- 
traedral,  dodccaedral,  flatted  cryltals ;  and  which, 
though  hexagonal,  have  neverthelcfs  their  planes  irre- 
gular. 4.  Cryllals  in. large  malles,  from  the  illand  of 
Madagafcar,  which  have  a  firaple  refradion. 

II.  With  regard  to  their  colour,  as  being  cither 
diaphanous,  reJdilh,  fmoky,  or  blackiih. 

HI.  With  regard  to  accidental  changes,  fome  are 
hollow  ;  fome  contain  water  within  one  or  more  Civi- 
ties  ;  fome  are  cafcd  one  within  the  other  ,  fome  are 
of  a  round  form,  as  the  pebbles  of  the  Rhine  ;  fome 
have  a  cruft  of  metallic  calces  or  of  a  pyrites  ;  fome 
are  found  cryllallized  in  the  infide  of  a  cavity  ;  while 
fome  fcera  to  contain  amianthus  or  albellus  ;  and  others 
contain  Ihirls.  The  fame  author  reckons  among  cry- 
flals  the  oriental  topaz,  the  hyacinth,  the  oriental 
fapphire,  and  the  amethylt.  Mr  Daubenton  has  al- 
ways looked  upon  this  lad  as  a  quartz  of  a  cryflal. 

When  the  rock-cryftals  are  fcmitranfparent  or  inter- 
mixed with  opaque  veins,  they  are  called  by  the  Swe- 
dilh  lapidaries  juilk-cryftals.  Wlicn  they  are  found  in 
the  form  of  round  pebbles,  which  is  occafioued  by 
their  being  tolled  about  and  rubbed  againft  one  another 
by  floods  or  by  the  fea,  they  are  called  by  the  Englilh 
Vi^Mincs  pibhle  cryflali.  They  come  from  the  Indies, 
Siberia,  and  other  places. 

According  to  Bomare,  the  rock-cryflals  arc  gene- 
rally formed  upon  or  among  quartz,  which  lliows  their 
great  affinity,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Tiic  greateft  quantity  of  them  is  brought 
from  Mount  Saint  Gothard  in  Switzerland.  Large 
pieces  of  thefe,  weigliiug  from  5  10  Soo  pounds,  were 
found  there  at  Grimfclberg;  another  of  about  1200 
pounds  weight  was  found  fome  years  ago  at  Fiibach  in 
the  Wallais  ;  and  a  piece  fix  feet  long,  four  v.ide,  and 
equally  thick,  was  found  in  the  illand  of  Mjdaa^afcar, 
where  thefe  natural  productions  are  of  the  moll  extra- 
ordinary lize  and  perfeftion. 

In  the  imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  py- 
ramidal cryltal  vafe  two  ells  in  height,  cut  wholly  out 
of  one  piece.  It  is  ufual  with  the  largell  cryflals  of 
the  German  mountains  to  be  full  of  cracks  and  flaws, 
anil  to  be  fo  conllrufted  internally  as  to  Ihow  all  the 
prifmatic  colo.irs  ;  but  the  abovementioncd  ones  were 
v^ultc  free  from  tlicfe  blemiflies,  and  refembled  columns 
of  the  purelt  gl  ;fs,  only  much  clearer  than  any  glafs 
can  be  made.  Cryltal  is  alfo  found  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Aboat  liriflol  it  is  found  of  an 
amethyftine  tinge.  In  Silefia  and  Bohemia  in  Ger- 
many it  is  found  (tai;:ed  with  the  colours  of  tlie  ruby, 
fapphire,  emerald,  and  topaz;  in  which  cafe  jewellers 
take  great  advantage  of  it,  felling  it  under  the  name 
of  accHi!:tjl  fjpphire. 

The  orders  of  pare  cryflal  are  three  :  The  firH  is 


pcrfetl  columnar  cryflals,  with  double  pyramids,  com- 
pofcd  of  18  planes,  in  an  hexangular  column,  ttrmi-  ^ 
nated  by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each  end  :  the  fc- 
cond  order  is  that  of  pertcdl  cryflals,  with  double  py- 
ramids, without  a  column,  compofed  cither  of  12  or 
of  16  planes,  in  two  hexangular  pyramids,  joined 
clofcly  bafe  to  bale,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
column  :  the  third  order  is  that  of  imperfett  cryftah, 
with  Angle  pyramids,  compofed  either  of  12  or  10 
planes,  in  an  hexangular  or  pentangular  colmnn,  afiix- 
cd  irregularly  at  one  end  to  fonic  folid  body,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  other  by  an  hexangular  or  pentangular 
pyramid. 

Thefe  are  all  the  general  forms  into  which  cryflal, 
when  pure,  is  found  concreted  :  but  under  thefe  there 
are  almoll  iniinite  varieties  in  the  number  of  angles, 
and  the  length,  thickncfs,  and  other  accidents  of  the 
columns  and  pyramids. . 

When  cryflal  is  blended  \\\\\\  metalline  particles  at 
the  time  of  its  formation,  it  aflumes  a  variety  of  fi- 
gures  wholly  different  from  thefe,  conlliiuting  a  fourth 
order  under  the  name  of  mctaUine  ciyjials :  when  that 
metal  is  lead,  the  cryllal  alfumcs  the  form  of  a  cube; 
when  it  is  tin,  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  with  a  broad 
bafe;  when  iron,  the  cryflal  is  found  concreted  in 
rhoniboidal  figures  :  thefe  cryllals  are  very  common 
about  mines  ;  but  the  common  fpars,  which  arc  liable 
to  be  influenced  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  metals, 
and  to  appear  in  the  very  fame  form,  are  to  be  care- 
fully diflinguilhed  from  them.  There  is  one  very 
eafy  tcfl;  for  this  purpole,  which  is,  that  all  fpars  arc 
fubjeft  to  be  diilblvcd  by  aquafortis,  and  cffervefce 
violently  only  on  its  touching  ihcm  :  but  it  has  nofuch 
eft'e>;ts  on  cryflal. 

The  pcbblc-cryllal  is  common  enough  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  that  which  is  formed  of  hexangular 
columns,  affixed  to  a  folid  bafe  at  one  end,  and  ternii.^ 
nated  by  a  hexangular  column  at  the  other,  is  infi- 
nitely more  for  this  is  what  we  cs\\  fpiig  or  rock 
cnjlal,  and  is  the  fpecies  defcribed  by  moil  authors 
under  the  name  of  cryflal  oj  the  JJyops,  or  that  kept  for 
medicinal  ales. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  cryflals,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  mufl  have  been  once  in  a  foft  flatc, 
fince  fome  arc  found  to  have  water  in  their  cavities. 
Profeflbr  Bergman  obtained  ii.  legular  formed  cry- 
llals, bv  fullering  the  pow  der  of  quartz  to  remain  in  a 
vefiel  with  fluor  acid  for  two  years.  Thefe  were  abou: 
the  lize  of  fmall  peas,  and  were  lefs  hard  than  quartz, 
Mr  Magellan  informs  us,  that  he  received  from  Mr  A- 
chard  two  cryflals,  one  of  the  fparry  kind,  and  the 
other  as  hard  and  tranfparent  as  rock-cryflal.  The 
firft  he  procured  by  means  of  calcareous  earth,  and  the 
latter  from  the  earth  of  alum,  both  dillolved  in  water 
iuipregnated  with  fixed  air,  the  water  filtrating  very 
flowly  through  a  porous  bottom  of  baked  clay.  The 
apparatus  is  defcribed  by  the  author  in  the  Jo!ir?iiil  de 
Phyjlq-ic  for  January  177S:  but  though  the  procefs 
was  attempted  by  Mr  Magellan,  and  aftervifards  a  fe- 
cond  time  by  Mr  Achard  himfclf,  neither  of  them 
were  able  to  fucceed.  Mr  Morveau,  however,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  Dijon  Memoirs  for  178^,  alfcrts 
that  he  has  produced  a  very  fmall  artificial  cryflal  ; 
and  gives  the  proper  method  for  fucceeding  in  the 
procefs. 

1a 
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In  tiie  nntiiral  way  many  of  ihc  more  cninpoiiiid  folHlc 
'  baduis  are  forme  J  ciiiciiy  cuhcr  orcryllal,  or  of  ipar,  a 
LwJy  iiimauy  ihingsrcfcmbliiig  it.  TJicorigiiial  forma- 
tion anj  coal"fce;iceof  ilijfc  boJics  of  whicU  fuaris  the 
baits,  we  know,  may  have  been  but  of  ycdcrjay,  fmce 
wc  have  evident  proofs  that  fpar  is  concreting  to  this 
day,  and  that  fparry  bodies  are  forming  every  mo- 
ment. This  is  evident  from  the  fparry  ilalaclix  in 
the  arches  of  modern  buildings,  particularly  in  one  fo 
lately  built  as  liie  new  bridge  at  \Vellminfi;er ;  tiie 
roofs  of  the  arches  of  which  were  filled  with  thcfe 
fpars  within  a  year  after  they  were  built.  It  is  alfo 
demonllrable  that  the  fpars  are  not  formed  of  matter 
cxfuding  from  the  flonc,  iince  brick  arches  abound 
equally  with  them  ;  and  the  brick  vault  which  fup- 
ports  part  of  the  grand  terrace  at  London,  was  fome 
time  ago  fo  full  of  them  that  there  was  not  room  to 
walk.  T hefe  obfervalions  fufiicicntly  dcmonftratc  the 
growth  of  fpar;  but  the  vegetation  of  cryflal  re- 
mained dubious  till  Dt  Hill  (howcd  by  fome  experi- 
ments that  cryjial,  as  well  as  fpar,  isdilFolved  in  every 
kind  of  water,  even  fucli  as  appears  to  be  moll  pure 
and  clear.  Tiiis  is  alfo  probable  from  an  obfervatioii 
of  Neumann's,  who  tells  us,  that  he  has  fccn  leaves, 
flalks  of  plants,  hiy,  llraw,  hogs  bvillles.  Sec.  inclofcd 
in  fpri.JS  of  cryllal.  From  the  regular  forms  in  which 
thcfe  natural  cryilals  are  found,  the  regular  arrauge- 
mc:it  of  falts  into  different  figures  takes  the  name  of 
crylJallizatioii,  and  both  are  probably  owing  to  the 
fame  caufe*.  Henckel  gives  us  a  remarkable  account 
of  the  formation  of  cryltal  out  of  human  urme.  He 
once  filled  a  large  round  glafs-veflel  halfway  up  with 
the  recent  urine  of  a  youug  lad,  aud  tying  a  bladder 
over  the  mwuih  of  the  vclfel,  fet  it  in  a  Itove  for  foar 
years  together,  never  llirring  it  during  that  whole 
time.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  found  a  number  of 
fmall  white  (lones  growing  to  the  inlide  of  the  glafs  ; 
they  were  of  the  lize  of  an  oat-feed,  of  a  prifmaiic 
figure,  and  tolerably  pellucid  :  they  fluck  fo  fafl  to  the 
fides  of  the  glafs  that  they  could  not  be  wallied  off  by 
the  fliaking  about  of  the  urine  ;  aud  when  taken  out 
had  no  faline  lalle,  and  were  not  fblnble  even  in  hot 
water. 

Cryrial  is  frequently  cut  ;  and  luftres,  vafes,  and 
toys,  are  made  of  it  as  of  other  beautiful  flones.  For 
this  purpofe  it  is  to  be  chofen  perfeftly  clear  and  tranf- 
parent.  It  is  to  be  tried  by  aquafortis,  or  by  draw- 
ing it  along  a  pane  of  glafs.  The  genuine  cryllal  will 
not  be  atfcC-leJ  by  the  acid,  and  will  cut  glafs  almoll 
like  a  diamond.  When  any  piece  of  workmanfhip  of 
natural  cryltal  is  become  foul  and  dark,  the  following 
method  is  to  be  ufed  for  recovering  its  brightnels 
without  hurting  the  polidi.  i\Iix  together  fix  parts 
of  common  water  and  one  pirt  of  brandy  ;  boil  thefe 
over  a  briflc  fire,  aud  let  the  cryftal  be  kept  in  it  in  a 
■boiling  Hate,  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  out 
and  rub  it  carefully  over  with  a  brulh  dipped  in  the 
fime  liquor  ;  after  this  it  is  to  be  wipeil  with  a  nap- 
kin, and  by  that  means  its  furface  will  be  perfectly 
cleaned,  and  rendered  as  bright  as  at  firfl,  without 
any  injury  to  the  points  of  the  cutting  or  the  polilh  of 
the  planes  or  faces,  which  would  probably  have  hap- 
pened had  the  cleaaing  been  attempted  by  mere  rub 
biug  witli  a  clnrh. 

Natural  cryflal  may  be  reduced  by  calcination  into 
Vol.  V. 


a  ftatc  proper  fir  making  glafs  with  alkaline  f.ilt?,  attd     Tryl^iK 

thus   becoaits  a   very  vaUublc  fritt.     The  method  ot   « 

doing  it  is  as  follows  ;  calcine  natural  cryllal  in  a  cru- 
cible ;  when  it  is  red-hot,  throw  it  into  cold  water. 
Repeat  this  eight  times,  covering  the  crucible  that  no 
dult  or  aihes  may  get  in  among  the  cryllal.  Dry  this 
calcined  mafs,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
Colouring  Crist/il,  for  the  imitation  ol  gems.     JJtc 

DOUBI.RT. 

Crystal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fafbiiious  body,  cad  in 
glafs-houfes,  caUed  cry /h/-g/iifj  ;  being  infant  no  more 
than  glafs  carried,  in  the  compolition  and  ma;iu- 
facture,  to  a  grearcr  perfection  than  tlie  coa;mon 
glafs. 

Thcbefl  kind  of  glafs-cryflal  is  that  called  Vciiicc- 
cryflal,  made  at  Moran  near  Venice.     See  Glass. 

Ifiaud  or  IccliTiid  CmnTAi.,  a  tranfpirent  filiile  (louc, 
brought  from  Iceland,  foft  as  talc,  clear  as  rock-cry- 
ftal,  and  without  colour :  remarkable  for  its  unufual 
refraftions. 

It  is  there  found  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
country,  but  is  particularly  plentiful  in  a  mountain, 
not  far  from  the  bay  of  Roezfiord,  where  the  fined 
and  mofl  pellucid  pieces  arc  found  on  digging.  The 
mountain  lies  in  65  degrees  latitude,  and  has  its  whole 
outfidc  made  up  of  it;  but  though  this. makes  a  very 
bright  a'ld  glittering  appearance,  it  is  not  fo  fine  as 
that  which  lies  at  a  little  depth,  and  is  met  with  on 
opening  the  furface.  This  is  generally  taken  up  out 
of  the  earth  in  malRs  a  foot  long,  and  its  corners  very 
frequently  are  terminated  in  thefe  large  maifes,  by  ;i 
fort  of  cryftals,  very  different  in  figure  and  qualities 
from  the  reft  of  the  mafs.  The  flone  jtfclf  is  of  a 
parallclopiped  figure  ;  but  thefe  excrcfccnces  are  ei- 
ther flngle  pyramids,  aflixed  to  columns  like  common 
cryllal,  or  double  pyramids  with  or  without  columns 
between.  The  flone  itfelf  is  foil  ;  thefe  arc  hard,  and 
cut  glafs :  the  flonc  calcines  to  lime  in  the  fire  ;  thefe 
run  into  glafs:  in  ihort,  the  flone  iifelfis  true  fpar, 
and  thefe  are  true  cryflal.  Belidc  thefe,  there  fome- 
times  grows  out  of  the  ends  of  the  larger  maiies  a  pure 
fine  afbeflos.  This  likewile  is  the  cali;  fometimcs  in 
the  fpar  found  about  Barege  in  France,  and  fhows 
how  nearly  together  the  formation  of  bodies,  wholly 
different  from  one  another,  may  happen.  The  gene- 
ral figure  of  the  flone  is  parallclopiped  ;  or,  as  fome 
exprefs  it,  rhomboide  j  and  it  retains  this  not  only 
while  whole,  but  alfo  when  broken  to  pieces.  Every 
fragment  it  naturally  falls  into,  though  ever  fo  fmaij, 
being  truly  of  the  lliape.  lint  it  is  remarkable,  tliat 
in  fome  places  of  this  mountaiu,  the  fame  fort  of  mat- 
ter is  found  in  form  of  triangular  pyramids,  all  which 
have  the  fame  property  of  the  double  refraftion  with 
the  parallelopipeds  of  the  fame  fubftance  ;  fo  that  the 
original  error  of  fuppollng  its  qualities  owing  toils 
Ihape,  is  refuted  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  trials  made 
with  other  pellucid  bodies  of  ihe  fame  figure,  which 
do  not  lliow  this  remarkable  property. 

The  Iceland  cryflal  is  electrical,  and  when  rubbed 
will  draw  up  llraws,  feathers,  and  other  light  ful- 
flances,  in  the fitme  manner  that  amber  does. 

The  vaft  malfe-;  of  white  fpar  which  are  found  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Dcrbyfliire,  thougii  they  are  not  exter- 
nally of  the  parallclopiped  figure  of  the  Iceland  cry- 
flal, nor  have  a'ly  thingof  its  brightncfsortranfparcncc 
4  D  ia 
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Cn'ital.    i;i  the  general   lump  ;  yet  vvhcu  iliey  are  broken  ihey 

' ^ '  fcparatc  iiico  rhumboidal  fragments,  and  Ibme  of  chel'e 

arc  foaad  to  be  tolerably  pellucid  :  all  thole  which  are 
fo  have  the  projierty  ol  the  Iceland  cryftal  ;  and  being 
laid  upon  paper,  where  a  black  line  is  drawn,  they  all 
iliow  that  line  double  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  real 
Iceland  cryltal  docs. 

Iceland  cryilal  bears  a  red  heat  withont  lofing  its 
tranfpircncy  ;  and  in  a  very  intcnfe  heat  calcines  with- 
out tufion  :  ftecped  a  day  or  two  in  water,  ii  lofes  its 
natural  poiilli.  It  is  very  Toft  and  eallly  fcratchcd  with 
the  point  of  a  pin  ;  it  will  no:  give  lire  on  being  llruck 
agiinil  Heel ;  and  ferments  and  i-.i  perfedlly  diUblved  in 
aqiafortis.  It  is  found  in  Iceland,  from  whence  it  has 
its  name;  and  in  France,  Germany,  and  many  other 
places.  In"  England  fragments  of  other  fpars  are  very 
often  miitaken  for  it,  many  of  them  having  in  fonie 
degree  the  fame  property.  It  has  none  of  the  dilHn- 
giiifr.ing  characters  of  cryilal;  and  is  plainly  a  genus  of 
fpars,  called  from  their  tigave  para//:'/opi/>fJ/a,  which, 
as  well  as  forae  other  bodies  of  a  dift'crcnt  genus,  ha^•e 
the  fame  properties,  Bartholiuc,  Huygens,  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  have  defcribed  the  body  at  large,  but 
have  accounted  it  either  a  cryilal  or  a  talc;  errors 
which  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  criterions  of 
folFils  been  at  that  time  fixed  ;  lince  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  recorded  its  property  of  making  an  ebullition  with 
aquafortis,  which  alone  mud  prove  that  it  is  neither 
talc  nor  cryilal,  both  thofe  bodies  being  wholly  unai- 
feAed  by  that  menllruum.  It  is  always  found  in  form 
of  an  oiiliqu'-  pirallclopiped,  with  fix  fides,  and  is  found 
of  various  i'lzes,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  three 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  pellucid,  and  not 
much  lefs  bright  than  the  piirefl:  cryilal,  and  its  planes 
are  ail  tolerably  fniooih,  though  when  nicely  viewed 
thev  are  found  to  be  waved  v>'ith  crooked  lines  made 
by  the  edges  of  impcrfecl  plates.  What  appears  very 
fin^uhr  in  the  llru^lure  of  this  body  is,  that  all  the 
fnrfaces  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  confequent- 
ly  it  will  fplit  oif  into  thin  plates,  either  horizontally 
or  pcrpcnjicularly  ;  but  this  is  found,  on  a  microfco- 
pic  examination,  to  be  owing  to  the  regularity  of  fi- 
gure, fnioothnefs  offurface,  and  nice  joining  of  the 
feveral  f'.ml!  parallelopiped  concretions,  of  which  the 
whole  is  compofed,  and  lo  the  fame  caufe  is  probably 
owing  its  remarkable  property  in  refraction. 

The  phenomena  of  this  Ilo;ie  are  very  remarkable, 
were  firft  fuggcfled  by  Bartholinc,  and  have  been  exa- 
mined with  great  accuracy  by  M.  Huygens  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton. 

1.  Whereas  in  other  pellucid  bodies  there  is  only  one 
refraction,  in  this  there  are  two;  fo  thatobjeds  view- 
ed through  it  appear  double. 

2.  Whereas  in  other  tranfparent  bodies,  a  ray  falling 
perpendicularly  on  ihefarface,  palfes  Itraight  through, 
without  fntfering  any  refrafcion  ;  and  an  oblique  ray 
is  alwavs  divided  ;  in  Iceland  cryftal,  every  ray,  whe- 
ther perpendicular  or  oblique,  becomes  divided  into 
two,  by  means  of  the  double  rcfraiftion.  Oneofihefe 
refraftions  is,  accordinr;  to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  fine 
ot  incidence  out  of  air  into  cryftal,  being  to  the  line  of 
refraction  as  five  to  three  ;  but  the  other  is  perfectly 
new.  Tlie  like  double  refrictio)i  is  alfo  obferved  in 
cryilal  of  the  rock,  thou2;h  much  lefs  ftnlibly.  When 
an  incident  ray  is  thus  divided,  and  each  moieiy  ar- 


rives at  the  farther  furface,  that  refradted  in  the  firll  Cryftal. 
furface  after  the  ufual  manner,  is  refratled  entirely  *— v — ■ 
after  the  ufual  manner  at  the  fecond  ;  and  that  re- 
fracted in  the  unufual  manner  in  thetirll  is  entirely  re- 
fraclcd  after  the  like  manner  in  the  fecond  ;  lb  that 
each  emerges  out  of  the  fecond  furlace  parallel  to  the 
firll  incident  ray.  Again,  if  two  pieces  of  this  cryflal 
be  placed  over  each  other,  fo  that  the  furfaces  of  the 
one  be  parallel  to  the  correfponding  ones  of  the  other  ; 
the  rays  refraded  in  the  ulLal  manner  in  the  firll  fur- 
face of  the  firll,  are  refracled  after  the  ufual  manner  in 
all  the  other  furfaces  ;  and  the  fame  uniformity  appears 
in  the  rays  refracled  after  the  unufual  manner  ;  and 
this  in  any  inclination  of  the  furfaces,  provided  their 
planes  of  perpendicular  refraction  be  parallel. 

From  theic  phenomena  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  infers, 
that  there  is  an  origiiial  difference  in  the  rays  of  light  ; 
by  means  vvhereor  fomc  are  here  conliantly  refrafted 
after  the  ufual  manner  ;  and  others  in  the  unufual 
manner.  Were  not  the  dittcrence  original,  and  did  it 
arife  from  any  nev/  modifications  imprelFed  on  the  rays 
at  their  firft  refradion,  it  would  be  altered  by  new 
modifications  in  the  three  following  ones  :  whereas,  in 
faft,  it  fufters  no  alteration  at  all.  Again,  he  hence 
takes  occafion  to  fufpecl,  that  the  rays  of  light  have 
feveral  lidcs,  endued  with  feveral  original  properties: 
for  it  appears  from  the  circumllances,  that  thefe  are 
not  two  forts  of  rays  differing  in  their  nature  from 
each  other,  one  conllaiuly,  and  in  all  poliiions,  refraft- 
ed  in  the  ufual,  and  the  other  in  the  unufual  manner  ; 
the  difference  in  the  experiment  mentioned  being  only 
in  the  pufuion  of  the  fides  of  the  rays  to  the  plane  of 
perpendicular  refraction.  For  one  and  the  fame  ray 
is  refracted  fomctimes  after  the  ufual,  and  foinctimes 
after  the  unufual  manner,  according  to  the  pofition  of 
its  fides  to  the  cryilal  :  the  refraction  being  alike  in 
both,  when  the  lides  of  the  rays  are  pofitcd  the  fame 
way  to  both,  but  different  when  different.  Every  ray 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  having  fonr  fides  or 
quarters  ;  two  of  which,  oppofite  to  each  other,  dif- 
pole  the  ray  to  be  refrafted  after  the  unufual  manner  ; 
and  the  other  two  in  the  ufual.  Thefe  difpofitions, 
being  in  the  rays  before  their  incidence  on  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  furfaces,  and  fuffering  no  alterations  ; 
for  what  appears  in  their  pallage  through  them  mull 
be  original  and  connate. 

Father  Beccaria  correfts  the  obfervations  of  Huy- 
gens and  Newton  concerning  the  refraction  of  rock  or 
mountain  ciyftal.  The  double  refraftion  of  the  latter 
happens  when  a  ray  paffes  through  two  fides  that  are 
inclined  to  each  other,  and  confequently  ilFues  colour- 
ed ;  whereas  that  of  the  Iceland  cryflal  is  made  by  the 
palfage  of  a  ray  through  two  parallel  fides,  and  there- 
fore it  illhes  colourlcfs.  He  fuggefls,  that  there  may 
be  other  fubfiiances  in  which  there  is  a  manifold  re- 
fraction. Gravcfande  had  a  prifm  of  Brafil  pebble, 
which  had  a  double  refraction  at  each  angle,  but  of  a 
different  kind  from  one  another.  Mr  B.  Martin  pre- 
pared feveral  prifms  of  Iceland  cryftal,  which  exhibited 
not  only  a  double  but  a  niuhiple  rcfraftion.  A  finglc 
prifm  produced  a  fix-fold  rcfradtion  ;  and  by  combining 
feveral  prifins,  a  number  of  refraitions  was  obtained 
equal  to  the  produft  of  thofe  of  the  fingle  prifms  ;  /.  e. 
a  prifm  which  afforded  two  images  applied  to  one  of 
fix,  produced  a  prifm  of  twelve  images,  Sic.  He  far- 
ther 
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Cryftallincther  obferves,  wall  icfpect  lo  Iceland  cryflal,  tluit  tlio' 

B  the  luios  ot'  i'.s  plane  ot  pcrpcmiicuhu-  rclVacliuu  ijc  p.i- 

Cryftalllza-iallel  tj  one  auotlicr,  a  beam  of  light  traiifmiiteti  thro' 

t'°"-       them  will  not  be  coloiirlcis  ;   in  which  piopcrty  it  dil- 

fcrs  from  all  other  known  fiibllances. 

CRYSTALLINE,  in  general,  foincthing  compofcj 
of,  or  rcfembling,  cryilal.     Sec  Ckystal. 

CRVST.iLLixt:  Hcaz'ins,  in  ancient  allronomy,  two 
fphcres,  imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and 
llie  firmament,  in  the  Ptolemaic  fyftera,  which  fiip- 
pjfcs  the  heavens  I'olid,  and  only  fui'ceptible  of  a  fmgle 
motion.     Sec  Astronomy,  n°  247. 

C  Ri  ST  ALU  SE  Humour.  See  Anatomy,  p.  767. 
CllYSTALLIN.-E,  or  Crystallines,  in  medi- 
cine, are  pnflules  filled  with  water,  and  fo  called  on 
account  of  their  tranfparency.  They  are  one  of  the 
worft  fyraptoms  attciidant  on  a  gonorrhoea.  They 
are  lodged  on  the  prepuce,  without  pain  ;  and  thoiigii 
canfed  by  coition,  have  nothing  of  iiifeir^iou  attending 
thcni.  Tlie  caufe  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  contulion  of  the 
iyinphatic  vellcls  in  the  part  afFefted.  Dr  Cockburn, 
who  hath  defcribed  this  cafe,  recommends  for  the  cure 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  lime-water  and  two  of 
recT;ifiedfpirit  of  wiiie,  to  be  afed  warm,  as  a  lotion, 
three  times  a-day. 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  in  general  fignifies  the 
natural  formation  of  any  lubflance  into  a  regular 
figure,  refenibling  that  of  a  cryflal.  Hence  the  phrafcs 
of  cryftallized  ores,  cryftallized  falts,  &c.  and  even 
the  bafaltic  rocks  are  now  generally  reckoned  to  be 
efFefts  of  this  operation:  (See  Basaltes  and  Vol- 
c.-iNo).  The  term,  however,  is  molt  commonly  ap- 
plied to  bodies  ofthefaline  kind,  and  their  feparation 
ill  regular  figures  from  the  water,  or  liuid  in 
which  they  are  diiTolved,  is  called  their  cryftalliza. 
tion  *.  The  word  cryftallizatiaji  is  never  applied  to  the 
freezing  of  water,  or  to  the  confolidation  of  metals 
after  they  have  been  melted  ;  though  it  might  certainly 
be  applied  w"ith  as  muchjufticc  to  thefe  fubftanccs  as 
to  any  others  ;  for  all  ot  them  concrete  into  a  certain 
regular  form,  from  W'hich  they  never  deviate,  unlcfs 
difburbed.  When  water  freezes  ilowly,  it  always 
forms  regular  cryftals  of  ice,  wiiich  are  conflantly  of 
^^_  _^  _  the  fame  form.  They  arc  long,  needle-like  malles, 
and  1:ryaal.  flattened  on  one  fide,  and  joined  together  in  fuch  a 
lization.  manner  that  the  fmal'er  are  inferted  into  the  fides  of 
llie  greater  :  and  thus  thefe  compound  cryllals  have 
the  appearance  of  feathers,  or  branches  of  trees  with 
leaves.  The  moil  remarkable  circumllance  attending 
this  cryflallization  is,  that  the  angle  formed  by  the 
infcrtion  of  the  fmaller  pieces  into  the  larger,  is  either 
60  or  120  degrees.  The  figures  afliimed  by  metals 
ofdiflercnt  kinds  have  not  been  fo  exaftly  invcfiiga- 
tcd,  except  in  the  rcgul.is  of  antimony,  which  is  ob- 
ferved  always  to  take  a  fiellated  form.  Kxpericnce 
alfo  Ihows,  that  all  kinds  of  earths,  or  other  nfineral 
matters,  are  capable  of  afluming  a  cryllallinc  form, 
and  may  eafily  be  made  to  do  fo  by  taking  away  part 
of  .he  water  which  dillblvcs  them. 

Different  falts  affume  dilferent  figures  in  cryflalliza- 
tion, and  are  thus  mofl  eafily  diltinguilhcd  from  one 
another.  The  methods  of  reducing  them  into  this 
form,  for  fale,  are  mentioned  under  the  article  Che- 
mistry, 110575.  Bntbefidesthe  large  cryflals  pro- 
duced in  this  way,    each  fait  is  capable  of  afluming  a 


*  See  Chi- 
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very  different  appc.irancc  of  the  cryftallineklnd,  when 
only  a  finglc  diop  of  the  faliiic  foiution  is  n.ade  nfe  of, 
and  the  cryllallization  viewed  ilirough  a  micrtlcope. 
For  our  knowledge  of  this  Ipeciis  of  cry  ilalli/.aiioli  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr  liiiiry  Jjakcr,  wlio  was  prefented 
w  ith  a  gold  medal  (or  the  difcuvcry,  in  the  year  i  7/,4. 
Thefe  microfcopical  cryflals  lie  diltinguilhcs  from  the 
large  ones  by  the  name  of  coiifguratiitus  ;  but  this 
term  fecins  inaccurate,  and  tlit  diltindlion  may  well 
enough  be  preftrved  by  calling  the  large  ones  the 
covimon,  and  the  fniall  ones  the  mkn/coi/icai,  cryflals 
of  llie  fait.  His  ir.ethod  of  making  ihcfe  obfervations 
he  gives  in  the  follo^ving  words  : 

"  I  dilfolve  the  fubjcct,  to  be  examined,  in  no 
larger  a  quantity  of  rain  or  river  water  than  1  .im  cer- 
tain it  is  fufficient  to  iaturatc.  If  it  is  a  body  eafily 
dilfolvable  I  make  ufe  of  cold  water  ;  oihciwife  I 
make  the  water  warm,  hot,  or  even  boiling,  accor- 
ding as  I  find  it  necclliiry.  After  it  is  pcrttdly  dif- 
folvtd,  I  let  it  rcfl  for  foiiie  hours,  till,  \t  overcliarued, 
the  redundant  i'aline  particles  may  be  precipitated  and 
fettle  to  the  bottom,  or  Ihoot  into  cryllals  ;  by  which 
means  I  am  moll  likely  to  have  a  ioluiion  of  the  fame 
llrcngth  at  one  time  as  at  anotlier  ;  that  is,  a  ioluiiou 
iully  charged  with  as  much  as  it  can  hold  up,  and  no 
more  ;  and  by  thefe  precautions  the  configu rations  ap- 
pear alike,  how  often  focver  tried  :  \\hereas,  if  the 
water  be  lefs  faturated,  the  proportions  at  different 
times  will  be  fi'bjec'l  to  m.ore  uncertainty;  and  if  it 
be  examined  before  fuch  feparation  and  prccipiiation 
of  the  redundant  falts,  little  more  will  be  fcen  than  a 
confufed   niafs  of  cryllals. 

"  The  folution  being  thus  prepared,  I  take  up  a 
drop  of  it  with  a  goofe  quill  cut  in  fafliion  of  a  fcoop, 
and  place  it  on  a  liat  Hip  of  glafs  of  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  v.-idth,  and  between  three  and  four 
inches  long,  fpreading  it  on  the  glafs  with  the  quill,  in 
either  a  round  or  an  oval  figure,  till  it  appears  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  or  more,  in  diameter,  and  fo  flialiow 
as  to  rife  very  little  above  the  fnrfacc  of  the  glafs. 
When  it  is  fo  difpofcd,  I  hold  it  as  level  as  I  can  over 
the  clear  part  of  a  fire  that  is  not  too  fierce,  or  over 
the  fiame  of  a  candle,  at  a  diftance  proportionable  to 
the  heat  it  requires  (v.hich  experience  only  can  di- 
rea),  and  watch  it  very  carefully  till  I  difeover  the 
faliue  particles  beginning  to  gather  and  look  white,  or 
of  fome  other  colour,  at  the  extremities  of  tlie  edges. 
Then  (having  adjufied  the  microfcope  before-hand  for 
its  reception,  armed  with  the  fourth  glafs,  which  is  the 
fittcfl;  ior  moft  of  tliofe  experiments),  I  place  it  under 
my  eye,  and  bring  it  cxatlly  to  the  focn.s  of  the  mag- 
nifier ;  and,  after  running  over  the  whole  diop,  I  fix 
my  attention  on  that  fide  where  I  obfervc  any  incrcafc 
or  pufliing  forwards  of  cry  fialline  matter  from  the  cir- 
cumference towards  the  centre. 

"  This  motion  is  extremely  flow  at  the  beginning, 
nnlefs  the  drop  has  been  over'heaicd,  but  quickens  as 
the  water  evaporates ;  and,  in  many  kinds,  towards 
the  conclufion,  produces  configurations  with  a  fwift- 
nefs  inconceivable,  compofcd  of  an  infinity  of  parts, 
which  are  adjufied  to  each  other  with  an  elegance, 
regularity,  and  order,  beyond  what  the  cxafleft  pen- 
cil  in  the  world,  guided  by  the  ruler  and  compaflcs, 
can  ever  eqtial,  or  the  mofi;  luxuriant  imagination 
fancy. 

4  D  2  «  When 
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Cryftallitai      "  When  this  a.5lio!iouce  begins,  ihe  eye  cannot  be 
■"on.      "takc;i  oti",   cviX  tor  a  luuiiiciu,  without  loling  iuir.c- 
'       ""       '  lhnt|  worth  obttrvaiioii  :   lor,  the  lij^iiics  alter  every 
iiilUitt  till  ilic  whole  procefs  is  over  ;  aiid,  in   many 
ioit>,  aticr  ill  fecials  ai  an  cndj  new   loniis  aiifc  tiit- 
fcicnt  LiniTciy  from  any  tliat  appeared  before,  and 
unichpfobabfy  a;''e  o\\iuj';i()  Ibiiie'lnull  quantity  at 
lali  of  aiiot'iicr  kki'd,  vifhicli  tlic  other  iciJ-aiaies  from, 
.   ^  and  leaves  to  acl  aficr'iifclf  has  dene:  audin  iomc 

i-.iiyrcb,  rh'rcj  or  I'lur  diffw^eat  ibhs  are  oWervablc, 
few  or  none  of  ihrin  being  limpic  and  homogeneous. 
"  When  the  configuraiions^re  luUy  tormed,  and 
.  ■A\\ '^l^tl^ AVater  cvaporated,\l6ft-\h)ds  af  thein  are  loon 
deftroyed  again   by  the  nioilhire  or  action  ot  the  air 
. -,VpoUi,hem  ;   their  points  and  angles  lole   their  fliarp- 
nefs,  ijecomc-tjiueven  and  defaced,  and  moulder,  as  it 
v.xre,  away.     But  ibme  few  ar^  permanent,  and  be- 
ing inclofed  between  glalFcs,  may  be  prefcrved  months, 
©r  even  years,  entertaining  objeds  for  the  iiijcrofcope, 
"  It  liapjiens  oftentimes  that  a  drop   of  faline  folu- 
vi^ac-jn  hardly  be  fprcad  on  the  Hip  of  glafs,  by  rea- 
Ibii  of  the  glafs's  fmoothnefs,  but  breaks  into  little  glo- 
bules, as  it  would  do  if  the  furface  were  grcafy  :   this 
was  very  tvoublelbme,   till  I  found- a-way  of  prevcnt- 
inor   it,   by  rubbing  the   broken  drop  with  my  linger 
^-,^^^'^oV>   ,,_d,ver  the  glaft,>.foas  to  leave 'the  ftjrtiace-fiheaj*ed  with 
it;  on  which  fnieared  place,  when  dry,  another  drop 
of  thclbjation  may  be  fpread  Afc*y*af^y.iuwhat  form 
one  p'.eafes.  ^    " 

"  It  Itkewife  fometitnes  happens,  that  when  a  heat- 
ed drop  is  placed  properly  enoagh  for  examination, 
the  obfci^er  fuids  he  can  diftinguifh  fiothing  :  which 
is  owing  to  faline  Iteams  that,  liling  from  the  drop,  co- 
v^er  and  obfcure  the  objert-ghifs,  and  therefore  mull 
immediately  be  wiped  away  with  a  foft  cloth  or  Ica- 
ilier. 

"  In  all  examinations  by  the  microfcope  of  faline 
foliitions,  even  though  made  in  the  day-time,  I  always 
employ  the  light  of  a  candle,  andadvife  every  obfer- 
vcr  to  do  ft)  likewife  :  for  the  coilfiguralioiis  being  ex- 
ceeiHngly  tranfparent,  are  rendcred-nmch  more  dillin- 
guilhable  by  the  brown  light  a  candle  atiords,  than  by 
the  more  white  and  tranfparent  day-light  ;  and  be- 
li'.ies,  either  by  moving  thecandle  or  turning  the  mi- 
crofcope, fjch  light  may  be  varied  or  directed  juil  as 
,,  4  the  object  requires." 

\^ Defcription  In  this  manner  were  produced  the  beautiful  cryltal- 
1  the  mi-  HiLations  reprefented  Pl?ic  CLIL  They  are  yaftly 
diiitrent  from  fuch  cryflals  of  the  fame  falts  as  are 
obtained  by  tlie  common  procelies;  but  Mr  Baker  af- 
fures  us  they  are  no  lefs  eonliant  and  invariable  tlian 
they,  and  that  he  has  repeated  the  experiments  agreai 
imtiiberof  times  with  tmiM«j^c^<;<;efs.V','v. 

I'lT.  1.  (hows  the  mi'crofcopical  crylfals  of  nitre  or 
fdit-i>etre.  Thefe  flioot  fro>irT]ie~ccig'esi-  with  very 
little  heat,  into  flattilli  figures  of  various  lengths,  ex- 
ceedingly tranfparent,  and  with  Itraight  and  parallel 
fides.  They  are  fliqwn  ia  their  diftcrent  degrees  of 
progrcHion  at  the  letsers  a,  i,  c,  d,  e  ;  Vi'here  e  repre- 
feiits  hov/  they  finf  'begin.  After  numbers  of  thefe 
are  formed,  they  will  often  dilfolve  under  the  eye,  and 
difappear  entirely  ;  bytif  one  waits  a  little,  new  fiioots 
will  puili  out,  and  the  procefs  go  on  afvelji.  Theie 
firll  figures  fomeiimcs  enlarge  only  wilhbut   altering 
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crolcopical 
cryllali  of 
v.-irious 
falts. 


ilitir  shapes,  and  fonietin-.es  iorm  in  fuch  fort  as  the 
dri'p  lepitlti.ts  ;  but  it  the  liiat  has  been  too  gte<t., 
they  Ihoot  haltily  into  raniiticatioiis  very  imiircrous 
and  beautiful,  but  vi:y  dillicuii  to  be  drawn  ;  ai.d 
which  Mr  Baker  iluiiiorc  did  not  attctnpt.  1  here 
kerns  all  tile  while  a  violent  agitatien  iji  the  liiiid,  and 
'iniull  commonly,  towards  the  coudniion,  a  lew  ot^tac- 
dra  (compofeJ  of  light  triai;gn;ar  planes^  or  two  qua- 
wangular  pyramids,  joined  bale  to  bale)  inake  their 
ap'^^araifcee'-" "   .  :L . '  _'7-  _, .  - 

2.  Blue  viiriol,  produces  cryflals  round  the  edges, 
very  .Ihort  at  ,ihe  beginning,  but  increaling  ^graau- 
allyV  its  r^prefeiited  at  the  tigurcs  i,  2,  3,,wiich  de- 
note their  oiticrcncc  of  form,  and  the  progrtfs  of  their 
growth.  Thefe  cryfiallinc  Ihoots  are  lolid,  regular, 
tranfparent,  and  rcriect  the  light  very  beautifully  Item 
their  polifhed  fules  and  angles.  As  the  watery  part 
evaporates,  nimibersof  long  llinder  toc.ics  like  hairs 
are  fecn  here  and  there,  fome  lying  fule  by  lldc,  or 
crolling  each  other  as  at  4,  others  foruung  flar-like 
figures  with  many  radiatious(5,  5J.  This  fait  Ihoots  but 
llovvly,  and  therefore  requires  patience.  At  lait  the 
true  cryftals  begin  to  appear  comironly  in  the  middle 
of  the  drop,  and  are  very  prettily  branched,  as  at  6. 

3.  DijtiiLd  vfrt^tgr'is,  diirolvcd  as  above  di reeled, 
ahd 'immediately  applied  to  the  nncrofcb^V,  (lTbV^''\: 
bundaiiceot  the  regular  figures,  1,2,  3,4,  5,  6,  7: 
but  if  the  folution  is  fuffcred  to  Hand  for  a  Uw  hours, 
and  a  drop  of  it  is  then  heated  over  the  lire  on  a  liip 
of  glafs,  till  it  begins  to  concrete  about  the  fides,  and 
then  examined,  Iharp-pointed,  folid,  figures,  bifected 
by  a  line  cut  through  the  nuddle,  from  which  they  are 
cut  away  toward  the  edges,  i;eg)n  to  appear,  and 
iliooting  forwards '( I,  i,  i).  Thefe  figures  arc  often 
ilriated  very  prettily  from  the  middle  line  to  tlie  edges 
obliquely  (2,  2)  ;  and  frequently  they  arife  in  clulfcrs; 
and  Ihooting  from  a  centre  (3,  3).  Thefe  figures  are 
a  long  time  iu  growing;  and  whilft.  they  are  doing 
fo,  regular  cryllals  appear   forming  in  feveral  parts 

^pf  ihe  drop,  of  theniolt  lovely  enierjld  colour,  and 
reflefting  the  light  from  their  fides  and  angles,  which 
are  mod  exactly  difpofed,  and  fiixly  polilhed.  >vo 
cryftals  are  formed  in  the  middle  till  the  water  is 
nearly  evaporated ;  and  then  they  begin  to  form  ha- 
flily,  for  which  reafon  they  muff  be  carefully  attend- 
ed. Their  common  figures  rcfembles  two  long  //"crof- 
fmg  each  other  in  an  angle  of  about  60",  and  1!  ooting 
branches  every  way  :  each  of  which  again  protrudes 
other  branches  from  one  and  fometinies  from  both,  its 
fides  ;  making  together  an  appearance  like  four  leaves 
of  fern  conjoined  by  their  flalks  (5,  5)."  Scpai'ate 
clultcrs  of  the  f^me  ,lharp  pointed  figures^  ^^,l1\of(^  at 
the  edf^S'bYfft^Hrop,''  arc  alfo  formed  in  the  middle 
of  it  (6).  Sometimes  alfo  they  put  on  another  form 
like  the  leaves  of  dandelion  (7).  Very  beautiful  fi- 
gures are  likewife  produced  bv  a  kind  of  combination 
of  lliarp  points  and  branches  (8,  8).  All  thefe  cry- 
flals are  of  a  mod  beautiful  green  colour,  but  deeper 
or  lighter  according  to  the  time  of  their  produclion. 
The  deepefl  are  conflantly  produced  firft,  and  the 
paler  ones  afterwards.  Towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ceis  fome  circular  figures  are  fbrnird,  extremely  thin, 
and  fo  flightly  tinged,  with  green  lines  radiating  from 
a  cciiti*,As:tobc.alj»ofl  colourlefs  (9,  9).     When  all 
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CryftalHza- feems  in  a  manner  over,  bundles  of  liair-likc  bodies 
tion.      appear  frciiucutly  Icattcrcd  here  and  there  tliroughout 

'       '" '  the  drop,  hke  thofe  of  bhie  vitriol  already  dcfcribcd. 

4.  W/:i:-.'.  Tiie  niicroltopical  cryllais  ot  this  ialc 
prove  more  or  Icfs  perfect  according  to  the  llrength 
of  the  foUition  and  the  degree  of  heat  cmpluyed  ih 
inaki!T4-  the  experiment.  1  he  i'ohition  of  alum,  how- 
ever f;ituratcd  with  tlie  fait,  will  not  be  found  over- 
flrong  alter  ilanding  Ibiuc  days  ;  for  in  that  time 
many  cryilals  will  have  formed  in  it.  This  fepaiaiion 
■vvill  oiicn  leave  the  remainder  too  weak  for  the  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  by  hokiin;^  the  vial  over,  or  near  the  tire, 
the  cryilals  will  again  dillolve.  After  it  has  llocd  about 
half  an  hour  it  may  iheu  be  nlcd.  Tlie  ilrop  put  on 
the  glafs  and  properly  heated,  exhibits  cominouly  at 
firll  a  dark  cloud  which  appears  in  motion  fomcwhcre 
near  the  edge,  and  runs  pretty  fwiftly  both  to  the 
right  and  left,  until  it  is  either  Itopptd  by  the  inter- 
vention of  regular  cryllais,  or  elfe  it  proceeds  both 
ways  at  once,  till  having  furrounded  the  whole  drop, 
the  two  ends  rulh  together,  and  join  into  one  {a,  rf). 
This  cloudy  part,  which  feems  to  be  violently  agitated 
while  it  is  running  round,  appears  on  a  ilrict  examina- 
tion to  confift  of  falts,  fl^ot  into  long  and  very  flendcr 
lines,  much  finer  than  the  fm::llclh  hair,  croffing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  As  they  go  along,  rows  of  foljd 
cryftals  are  produced  from  tlieir  internal  edges.  Thele 
are  compofcd  of  many  oblique  plain  fides  [/>,  b),  and 
which  have  all  a  tendency  towards  the  ligurts  of  the 
regular  cryfials  to  be  dcfcribcd  prefcntly.  But  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that,  in  foaie  parts  of  the  drop,  many 
minute  and  circular  figures  are  fcen,  rifuig  at  fome 
little  diftances  from  the  edge,  which  enlarging  them- 
fclves  continually,  appear  at  iafl;  of  a  flar-like  form 
(c,  c).  The  cryilals  in  the  middle  fcldom  appear  till 
the  fluid  feems  almofl  wholly  evap^'rated  ;  when,  on  a 
fudden,  many  flraighi  lines  appear  pufhing  forwards, 
whofe  fides  or  edges  are  jagged,  and  from  which  o- 
ther  fimilar  flraight  and  jagged  lines  ihoot  out  at  right 
angles  with  the  firft.  Thefe  again  have  other  fmall 
ones  of  the  fame  kind  lliooting  out  likewife  from  them- 
felves,  and  corapofe  altogether  a  mod;  beautiful  and 
elegant  configuration  (D).  Each  of  thtfe  lines  increa- 
ling  in  breadth  towards  its  end,  appears  fumewhat 
club-headed  (f,  t',  c).  Sometimes,  Inllead  of  fending 
branches  from  their  fides,  many  of  thefe  lines  rife  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  refembllng  a  kind  of  pallifadoe, 
and  Iiaving  numberlefs  minute  iranfverfe  lines  running 
between  them  (F).  But  the  mod  wonderful  part  of 
all,  though  not  producible  without  an  exaft  degree  of 
heat  and  rigln  management,  is  the  dark  ground  work 
(G).  It  confills  of  an  infinity  of  parallel  lines,  having 
others  crotiing  them  at  right  angles,  and  producing  a 
variety  fcarce  conceivable  from  lines  dilpofed  in  no  o- 
ther  manner  :  the  direction  of  the  lines  (which  are  cx- 
quifitcly  ftrainht  and  delicate)  being  ib  frequently  and 
differently  changed,  that  one  would  think  it  the  refult 
of  long  fludy  and  contrivance.  During  the  time  this 
ground  work  is  framing,  certain  lucid  points  prefent 
themfelves  to  view  molt  commonly  on  one  iidc.  Thefe 
grow  continually  larger,  with  radiations  from  a  centre, 
and  become  ftar-like  figures  as  before  mentioned. 
Some  of  them  fend  out  lonn^  tails,  which  give  them  the 
s^ppearance  of  comets  :  and  at  the  end  of  all,  a  dark 
lineation  in  various  directions  darts  frequently  through. 
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and  occupies  all  or  mc>l\  of  the  fpaccs  between  ihrm,  Cryflalliza- 
making  thtrcby  no  ill  reprcftntation,  wlicn  viewed  by      '<icfi. 

candle-light,  of  a  dark  Ik),  illuminated  with  (larsaud  "" — ' 

comets.  The  regular  cryilals  are  often  formed  ia  the 
fame  drop  with  the  oihers  {J  ). 

5.  Borax.  It  a  drop  of  loluiion  of  borax  is  liciil 
too  long  over  the  fire,  it  liardtns  on  the  (lip  of  glafs 
in  fach  a  manner  :hat  no  cryilals  can  appeal'.  The 
btit  method  is  10  give  it  a  bi  ilk  heat  fur  abinit  a  fc- 
cond,  and  then  applying  it  to  tlie  microfcopc,  the 
cryftals  will  quickly  lorm  thcmfilvcs  as  rtprclcnted  in 
the  figure. 

6.  isal  avimonlac  begins  with  fiiooiing  from  ihc  edocs 
great  numbers  of  fiiarp,  but  thick  and  broad,  fpiciiljc; 
from  whofe  lides  are  protruded,  as  ihey  rife,  WM^y  o- 
thers  of  the  fame  iluipe,  but  very  fliort  ;  parallel  to 
each  othei,  but  perpendicular  to  ihcir  main  llcm  (i). . 
Thefe  fpiculse  arrange  themfelves  in  all  diree'tions ; 
but  for  the  moll  part  obliquely  to  the  plane  from 
whence  they  rife,  and  many  are  frequently  fecn  pa- 
rallel to  one  another  (r,  i).  As  tliey  cominiie  to 
pulli  forwards,  which  they  do  without  increaliiig  much 
in  breadth,  fome  llinot  from  them  the  fmall  fpiculsc 
only  (2)  ;  others  divide  in  a  fingiilar  manner  bv  the 
fplitting  cf  the  f:em  (3)  ;  and  oihers  branch  out  into 
fmaller  ramiiications  (4).  Before  the  middle  of  ilie 
drop  begins  to  Ihoot,  feveral  exceedingly  minute  bo-  . 
dies  may  be  difcerncd  at  iJie  bottom  of  th.e  fluid. 
Theie  in  a  little  wliile  rife  to  the  lop,  and  foon  diftin- 
guifh  their  iliape  as  at  (5).  Their  growth  is  very 
quick,  and  for  fome  time  pretty  equal  ;  but  at  lail 
iome  branch  gets  the  better  of  the  rell,  and  foims  the  ■ 

■figure  (-■).  'J'lie  ether  branches  enlarge  but  little  af- 
ter this,  all  the  atlrai^liou  feeniing  to  be  lodged  in 
that  one  that  firfl  beg."n  to  lengiJicn;  and  from  this, 
more  branches  being  protruded,  and  they  again  pro- 
truding others,  the  whole  appears  as  at  (8).  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  in  the  middle  of  the  drop  ibn.e  cry- 
fials, where,  ir.ltcad  of  the  flraight  ftcms  above  defci'i- 
bed,  there  is  formed  a  kind  of  zig-zag,  with  i'piculce 
like  thofe  in  the  other  figures  (7). 

7.  Salt  rif  Lead,  or  fnuhann-i  f^iinrtii.  A  little  of 
this  fait  dillblved  in  hot  water,  which  it  immediately 
renders  milky,  after  fianding  a  quarter  of  an  lioiir  10  . 
fublide,  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  an  examination  by  the 
microfcopc.  A  drop  of  it  then  applied  on  a  flip  of 
glafs,  and  held  over  the  fire  to  put  the  particles  in 
aiftion,  will  be  feen  forming  round  the  edge  a  pretty 
even  and  regular  border  of  a  clear  and  tranfparcnt 
film  or  glevvy  lubftancc  [ana n)  ;  which  if  too  fudden 
and  violent  a  heat  he  given,  runs  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  drop,  and  hardens  fo  on  the  glafs  as  not  to  be 
got  off  without  great  diflieuhy.  But  if  a  moderate 
Warmth  be  made  ufc  of,  whicli  likewife  niiifl  not  be 
too  long  continued,  this  border  proceeds  only  a  little 
way  into  the  drop,  with  a  kind  of  radiated  figure 
compofcil  of  fine  lines,  or  rather  bundles  of  lines,  be- 
ginning from  the  centres  in  the  interior  edg'e  of  the  ■ 
border,  and  fprcading  out  at  nearly  equal  diftances 
from  each  other  every  way,  towards  the  exterior 
[h  b  b  b).  From  the  fame  centres  are  produced  after- 
wards a  radiation  inw.-rds,  compofcd  of  parallelograms 
of  different  lengths  and  breadths;  from  one,  and 
fometimes  both  the  angles  of  thefe,  are  frequently 
feen  fliootings  fo  exceedingly  f.cnder,  that  they  are 
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Cryftalllza-  perhaps  the  bell  polfiblc  reprcreiitaiioiis  of  a  iiiathcjiia- 
tion.      (ical  line.     The  extreniitks  of  the  p-.ualltlograms  arc 

' "< ■  ii-ciicrally  call  oil  at  rij^ht  angles;   bul  tlity  are  fuiuc- 

timcs  alio  feen  oblique  [cccc^j.  Ceiurcs  with  ihe  like 
radii  ilRiing  from  them,  and  lome  of  the  glutinous  mat- 
ter for  their  root,  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  drop, 
entirely  detached  from  the  edges  ;  and  in  thcfe  it  is 
very  frequent  to  find  a  kind  of  fecondary  radii  pro- 
ceeding from  fome  of  the  primary  ones  ;  and  others 
from  tliem  again  to  a  great  number  of  gradations, 
forming  thereby  a  very  pretty  figure  (D). 

8.  Sa/t  of  Tin,  produces  at  the  edges  of  the  drop  a 
number  of  oftaedra,  partly  tranfparent,  llandiiig  on 
long  necks,  at  fmall  diilauces  from  each  other,  with 
angular  Ihoots  between  them  (aa).  At  the  fame 
time,  folid  and  regular  opaque  cubes  will  be  fecn  form- 
ing themfelvcs  in  other  parts  of  the  drop  (^^).  In 
the  middle  of  the  fame  drop,  and  in  feveral  oiher  parts 
of  it,  very  difFerent  figures  will  alfo  be  lorr.ied  ;  parti- 
cularly great  numbers  of  fiat,  thin,  tranfparent,  hex- 
angular  bodies  (cc  f)  ;  fome  among  which  arc  thicker 
(i-),  and  a  few  appear  more  folid,  and  with  fix  lloping 
fides  riling  to  a  point,  as  if  cut  and  poliliied  (</).  The 
figure  (f)  is  compofed  of  two  high  pyramids  united 
at  their  bale.  Some  in  this  kind  of  form  are  found 
truncated  at  one  of  their  ends,  and  others  at  both.  Se- 
veral of  the  hexagonal  bodies  may  be  obferved  with 
fliping  fides,  forming  a  fniooth,  triangular,  riling 
plane,  whofe  angles  point  to  three  intermediate  fides 
of  the  hexagon  {g). 

9.  Epjlvi  Satiy  begins  to  flioot  from  the  edge  in 
jagged  figures  [a).  From  other  parts  differently  fi- 
gured cryfials  extend  thenifelves  towards  the  middle, 
fome  of  which  have  fine  lines  proceeding  from  both 
fides  of  a  main  flcm,  in  an  oblique  diretlion;  thofe  on 
one  fide  Ciooting  upwards  in  an  angle  of  about  60°,  and 
thofe  on  the  other  downwards  in  the  fame  obliquity 
{cj).  Others  produce  jags  frori''.  their  fides  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  main  licm,  thereby  forming  fi- 
gures that  refemble  fome  fpccies  of  the  polipody  (c)  ; 
but  in  others  the  jags  are  fhorter  {d).  Now  and  then 
one  of  the  main  flcms  continues  fliooting  to  a  conli- 
derabie  length,  v/ithout  any  branchings  from  the  fides  ; 
but  at  lafl  fends  out  two  branches  from  its  extremity 
{g).  Sometimes  a  figure  is  produced  having  many 
tine  and  minute  lines  radiating  from  a  centre  [b). 
The  lafl  fhooiings  in  the  middle  of  the  drop  [h)  are 
not  unlike  the  frame-work  of  the  flooring  or  roofing 
of  a  houfe,  but  with  the  angles  oblique  :  and  fome- 
times a  form  of  another  kind  prefents  itlislf  {i). 

10.  Scarborough  SjIi,  begins  to  flioot  from  the  edges: 
lirll  of  all  in  portions  of  quadrilateral  figures,  much 
refembling  ihofc  of  common  fait;  but  two  of  iheir 
angles,  infiead  of  90,  are  about  100°.  They  ihoot 
in  great  numbers  round  the  borders  of  the  drop,  ha- 
ving their  fid-s  as  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  as  the 
figure  of  the  drop  will  allow  :  fome  proceed  but  a  lit- 
tle way,  others  farther,  before  they  renew  the  fhoot 
{a  ci).  In  fome  places  they  appear  more  pointed  and 
longer  [b)  ;  and  fometimes,  iuflead  of  the  diagonal, 
one  of  the  fides  is  feen  towards  the  edge,  and  the  o- 
ther  fjiooti'-^g  into  the  middle  (c).  The  middle  cryf- 
tals  ((/  e  /■)  feem  to  be  of  the  vitriolic  kind. 

11.  Glauber's  Sd/t,  produces  ramifications  from  the 
fide  of  the  drop,  like  the  growuh  of  minute  plants,  but 


extremely  tranfparent  and  elegant  (c).    Some  of  them,  Cryftanjzi- 
however,  begin  to  ihoot  from  a  centre  at  lome  tiif-       tiun. 

tancefrom  the  edge,  and  protrude  branches  liom  that  ' ^— ' 

centre  in  a  contrary  direction  (/').  Sometimes  tliey 
flioot  from  one,  and  fometimes  Jrom  more  fides  of  the 
central  point  in  difi'erent  varieties  [d).  Other  figures 
are  produced  from  different  parts  oi  the  edge  of  the 
drop  («,  /,  £■)  ;  but  the  ir.ofl  rimarkable  and  bcautilul 
cryflalli^ation  forms  lafl  of  all  near  the  middle  of  the 
drop.  It  is  eompolcd  of  a  number  of  lines  proceeding 
from  one  another  at  right  angles  with  tranfparent 
fpaces  and  diviiions  running  between  them,  appear- 
ing altogether  like  flreets,  alleys,  and  fcjuarcs,  {g  g). 
A\  hen  this  ciyflallization  begins,  it  forms  with  great 
rapidity,  ailbrding  the  obferver  a  very  agreeable  en- 
tertainment :  but  its  beamy  is  of  very  fhort  duration  : 
in  a  few  moments  it  difolvcs  and  vanifhes  like  melt- 
ed ice,  which  renders  the  drawing  of  it  very  diffi- 
cult 

12.  Salt  of  Jefn'its  bark.  The  few  fliootings  which 
the  fait  produces  at  the  edge  of  the  drop  are  of  no  re- 
gular .figure  (t().  The  whole  area  becomes  quickly 
filled  with  great  numbers  of  rhombi,  of  difierent  fizes, 
extremely  thin  and  tranfparent  (/').  Some  of  thefc 
enlarge  greatly  and  acquire  a  conliderable  thicknefs, 
forming  themfelves  into  folids  of  many  fides,  (c,  t). 
Near  the  conclufion  fome  cryflals  of  fea-falt  are  form- 
ed {dd^,  and  likewifea  few  odd  triangular  figures  (f). 

I  3.  Salt  oj  Liqtirjrki,  begins  fliooting  from  the  edge 
with  a  fort  of  rhombic  fpiculs  («).  Some  four-branch- 
ed figures  like  thofe  of  vitriol  commonly  appear,  but 
moulder  away  before  their  ramifications  are  completed, 
leaving  only  their  fiamina  behind  {b  b).  The  middle 
of  the  drop  is  ufiially  overfprcad  w  ith  great  numbers  of 
parallelograms,  fome  exceedingly  tranfparent,  being 
mere  planes  ;  having  fometimes  one,  fometimes  more, 
of  the  angles  canted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce 
pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and  other  figures.  Oihers 
have  much  thicknefs,  and  form  parallelopipedsorprifms 
(t).  Some  of  the  plane  figures  now  and  then  pro- 
trude an  irregular  kind  of  fhooting  which  appears  ^ay 
pretty  (^/).    _ 

14.  Salt  of  Wor'/iiwood.  The  firfl  fliooiings  of  this 
fait  from  the  edges  of  the  drop  appear  of  a  confider- 
able  thicknefs  in  [iroportion  to  ihcir  length  :  their  fides 
are  deeply  and  fliarply  jagged  or  indented,  being 
made  up  of  many  fomewhat  obtufe  angles,  and  their 
ends  pointed  with  angles  of  the  lame  kind  {a).  But 
other  ihoots  frequently  branch  out  from  thcfe  original 
ones,  and  they  again  fend  forth  others,  n,aking  alto- 
gether a  very  pretty  appearance  [bb).  The  cryflals 
of  this  fait  are  very  diftercnt  from  each  other,  confifl- 
ing  of  fquares,  rhombi,  parallclo/,ranis,  &c.  (c). 

15.  Salt  oj  Tobacco.  If  a  moderate  degree  of  heat 
is  given  to  a  folution  of  this  fait  iis  firlt  fliooiings  will 
be  fnmi  the  edges  of  the  drop,  in  llender  tapering  fi- 
gures, ending  with  very  Iliarp  poir.ts,  but  at  confider- 
able  diflances  from  one  another.  Along  with  thefe 
are  formed  other  cryilals,  nearly  of  the  fame  kind, 
but  entirely  detached,  and  fari'iier  within  the  drop, 
having  the  thicker  ends  towards  the  centre  of  the 
drop,  and  ihe  fliarp  points  turned  towards  its  edge 
{a).  When  a  little  more  heat  has  been  given,  other 
fpiculK  are  produced  from  the  edge,  whofe  ends 
fpread  on  either  fide,  and  then  terminate  in  a  point  ; 
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eryflalliza-  and  whkh  have  all  along  their  lides  triangular  pointed 
tioii.       cryllals,  placed  alternately   lb  as  to  rcprefent  a  zig- 

' " '  zag,   with  a  line  drawn  through  its  middle  (i).     The 

rcgidar  cryftals  are  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
drop,  and  are  either  hexagons  or  rhombi  (t).  When 
the  moilture  is  nearly  exhaled,  there  arc  Ibmetimes 
fceii  to  ihoot  from,  or  ratltcr  under  the  fpicukii,  npon 
the  plane  of  the  gtal's,  a  reprefcntation  of  leaves  very 
fmall  at  their  firft  appearance,  but  gradually  iucreainig 
(ii).  A  violent  agitation  may  be  difcovcred  in  the 
fluid  by  the  firfl  magnifier  daring  the  whole  procefs : 
but  efpecially  at  the  beginning,  and  extremely  miuiite 
cryftals  rifnigfrom  the  bottom. 

16.  Sa/t  of  Hailjhorii.  On  the  applicalion  of  a  ve- 
ry fmall  degree  of  heat,  fait  ot  hartlhorn  Ihoots  neir 
the  edj;e3  of  the  drop  into  folid  figures  fomewhat  re- 
femblin)'-  razors  or  lancets,  where  the  blade  turns  into 
the  handle  hy  a  clafp  (./).  The  cryilals  of  this  fall  ?.re 
prod  iced  with  great  velocity,  anil  are  fomewhat  o- 
paijuc,  Ihooiiiig  from  the  edges  ot  tiie  drop,  on  bjih 
lides  a  main  (lem,  and  with  a  kind  of  regularity,  rug- 
ged branches  like  thofc  of  fome  forts  of  coral  [n  a). 
But  fometimcs,  inllead  of  thefe  branches,  iliarp  fpicu- 
Ise,  fome  plain,  and  others  jagged,  are  protruded  to  a 
confiderable  deptli  on  one  lide  only  (/').  As  the  fluid 
exhales,  fome  one  of  the  branching  figures  generally 
extends  to  a  great  length,  producing  on  one  lide  (liuots 
that  are  rugged  and  irregular,  and  on  the  other  cu- 
rious regular  branches  refembling  thofc  of  fome  plant 
(.). 

1 7.  Salt  of  Urine,  ilioots  from  the  edges  of  the  drop 
ill  long  parallelograms  like  nitre  {a  a).  But  in  other 
places,  along  the  fides  of  the  drop  iblid  angles  are 
formed,  that  feem  to  be  the  rudiments  of  common 
fait  (^).  Some  of  the  parallelograms  increafe  much 
in  ilze,  and  fpread  themfelves  in  the  middle,  fo  as 
to  change  their  firll  figure,  and  become  three  or  four 
times  bio-o-er  than  the  reft :  and  thefe  have  a  dividinir 
line  that  runs  through  their  whole  length  from  end  to 
end,  whence  iifue  other  fliort  lines  at  fmall  diflanccs, 
oppolite  to  one  another;  all  pointing  with  the  fame 
degree  of  obliquity  towards  tlie  bale  [c  c).  Among 
thefe  enlarged  figures,  fome  few  Ihoot  dill  forward 
and  tapering  towards  a  point,  but,  before  they  form 
one,  fwell  again,  and  begin  as  it  were  anew;  and 
thus  they  proceed  feveral  times  before  their  figure  is 
quite  finidied  (fl^?).  The  figures  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  are 
the  regular  cryftals  of  this  fait  when  it  is  allowed  to 
dilfolve  in  the  air,  and  no  heat  at  all  is  given. 

iS.  Rheum,  or  the  clear  liquor  which  diftills  from 
the  noftrils  when  people  catch  cold,  is  ftrongly  fatura- 
ted  with  fait.  A  drop  of  it  on  a  lli;i  of  glafs  will  foon 
cryftallizein  a  beautiful  manner,  either  with  or  with- 
out heat  ;  but  if  heated  to  about  th»  warmth  of  the 
blood,  and  when  viewed  through  die  mifcropc,  many 
lucid  points  will  be  feenrifing  and  increafing  gradually, 
til!  their  form  is  lliown  to  be  quadrangular,  w  ith  two 
.iranfparenl  diagonals  eroding  each  other  (f//).  Thefe 
diagonals  Ihoot  foon  after  far  beyond  the  fquare,  pro- 
truding other  lines  ai  right  angles  f'-om  their  fides  ;  and 
thus  they  go  on  10  form  the  moll  elegant  and  beautiful 
cryftals  [hb,  cc').  When  a  dmp  of  rheum  is  fct  to 
cryftallize  without  any  heat,  inftead  ofb'-anched  cryf- 
tals over  the  whjle  area,  fuch  are  formed  only  in  the 
middle ;  but,  about  the  edges,  plant-like  figures  are 


produced  (hooting  feveral   ftcms  from  one  point,  and  Cryfial!!z». 
rcfcnibling  a  kinj  of  ica-mofs  (i;).  iion. 

i9.(7^w//i'//v,  tlioughinfolubleinwater,  diiiidvcsvcry  '       '^       ' 
readily  in  Ipirit  of  wine.      A  drop  of  this    foUuion 
fpread  upon  a  Hip  of  glafs  cryftallizes  inllanlly  in  the 
beautiful  manner  reprefentcd  in  (he  tigurc. 

20.  Maunj  ealily  dilfolve,;  in  water,  and  a  drop  of 
the  folutioii  is  a  very  pretty  object.  Its  lirll  (l-.ootings 
arc  radiations  from  points  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
drop:  the  radiating  lines  feem  opaque,  but  are  very 
fiendcr  [a  a  a).  Amongft  ih::fc  arili:;  many  minute 
tranfpare nt  columns,  whofe  ends  grow  wider  gradual- 
ly asthey  extend  i'.ilength,  and  terminate  atlalt  with 
fome  degree  of  obliquity  {^b).  Some  few  figures  ra- 
di;:ting  from  a  ccntve  every  way,  and  circumfcribed 
by  an  outline,  are  ju-oduced  within  the  drop  (dV). 
But  the  moll  furpriling  and  elegant  configuration  is 
cowpoficd  of  many  chillers  of  radiations  fhooting  one 
fiom  another  over  great  part  of  the  drop,  and  ma- 
king all  together  a  figure  not  unlike  a  certain  very 
bcaulitiil  fca-plant  (C). 

The  pheuonienaof  cry ftallizJtion  have  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  modern  chemilts,  and  a  vaft  number  of 
experiments  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
exactly  the  dificrent  figures  aliiinicd  by  falts  in  palRng 
from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  form.     It  docs  not,  however,  ap-  Excehive 
pear,  from  all  that  has  yet  been  done,   that  any  certain  v.iriety  ia 
rule  can  be  laid  down  in  thefe  cafes,  as  the  figure  of  faline  the  forms 
cryftals  may  be  varied  by   the  llightefl  circnmfLances.  °' '^'■y'^^l'- 
Thus,  fal  ammoniac,  when  prepared  by  a  mixture  of 
pure  volatile  alkali    with    fpirit  of  fait,    ihoois   into 
cryftals  refembling  feathers  ;  but  if,  inftead  of  a  pure 
■alkali,  we  make   ufe  of  one  juft  diflillcd  from  bones, 
and  containing  agreat  quantity  of  animal  oil,  we  Ihall, 
after  fome  cryftallizations  of  the  feathery  kind,  obtain 
the  very  fame  fait  in  the  form  of  cubes. 

Such  falts  as  are  fublimeable  cryftallize  not  only  in 
the  aqueous  way  by  folution  and  evaporation,  but  alfb 
by  fublimaiion  ;  and  the  difference  betwixt  the  figures 
of  thefe  cryftals  is  often  very  remarkable.  Thus  fal 
ammoniac  by  fublimation  never  exhibits  any  appear- 
ance of  feathery  cryfials,  but  always  forms  cubes  or 
parallelopipeds.  This  method  of  cryrtallizing  falts  by 
fublimation  has  not  as  yet  been  invcftigatcd  by  clie- 
inilts:  nor  indeed  dues  the  lubject  item  capable  of  in- 
veltigation  without  nuich  trouble  ;  as  the  leafl  aug- 
mentation of  the  heat  beyond  the  proper  degree  would 
make  the  eryflals  run  into  a  folid  cake,  while  a  dimi- 
nution of  it  would  caufe  them  fall  into  powder.  In 
aqueous  foUitions,  too,  the  circumltances  which  de- 
termine the  fliapes  of  the  cryftals  are  innumerable  ;  and 
the  degrees  of  heat,  the  quantity  of  fait  contained  in 
the  liquor,  nay,  the  quantity  of  liquor  itfelf,  and  the 
various  conltitntions  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  time  of 
cryltallizntion,  often  occafion  fuch  diff"erenccs  as  feem 
quite  unaccountable  and  furprifing.  . 

Mr  Bergman  has  given  a  dill'ertation  on  the  various  j^i,  Berg- 
fornis  of  cryftals;  which,  heobferves,  always  refemble  man's  ac- 
geometrical  figures  more  or  lefs  regular.     Their  varie-  count  of 
ty  at  firft  appears  infinite;   but  by  a  careful  examina-  tfielrfor- 
tion  it  will  be  found,  that  a  great  number  of  cryftals,  n^^"'""- 
feemin,',ly  very  different  from  each  other,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  a  fmall  number  of  origi- 
nal figures,  which  therefore  he  thinks  may  be  called 
primitive.     On  this  principle  he  explains  the  formation 
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Cryftslli«»-  of  the  cryftalliae  gems  as  wdl  as  falts ;  anJ  ilie  lefulis 

tion.       othisobt'crv.iiious  arc  as  Ibll-'W. 

"       '      I.  One  ot  the  primitive  ionni  is  tii.i:  named  by  our 

Riitlior  ffi.ithac.-ous  ;  auii  llicfi",  he  fays,  prcTpcrly  ii^gUi- 

tinared,  may  form  the  great  variciy  of  ailiiinilar  bodies 

7  fijuiid  among  cryflals. 

Of  the  In    the  calcareous  fpar  we  find  a  combination  of 

ichocrlacc-  rhombi,  ,whofe  abtufe  angles  contain  lor^  dfgi-ees, 
eus  cryftal.  ,jjjj  the  acute  78^.  By  a  combination  of  tiicfe  is 
formed  the  calcareous  fpar,  v.hich  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  tellera  or  oblique  parallelopipcd ;  but  by  ocher 
conibiuations  oftiiefame  plmcs,  cryllais  apparently 
of  the  moll  oppolite  forms  may  be  generated.  Thus, 
for  the  formation  of  an  hexaedral  prifm,  couhllingoffix 
ecjp.al  and  fimilar  paraiU'!oL:!,rams  terminating  at  both 
endsin  threerliombi  which  lorm  a  folid  angle,  we  liavc 
only  to  fuppofc  a  continual  addition  of  rhombi  equal, 
Ir.nilar,  and  parallel  to  the  oblique  parallclopipcd  or 
cryilal  of  the  calcareous  fpar.  Thus,  I'lippofe  the  (i- 
jiure  ABCDE  (tig.  i.)  to  rcprcfent  a  nucleus  of  the 
kiiidjull  mentioned,  the  axis  of  which  pali'es  througli 
the  two  oppofite  aiiglcs  BE;  it  is  evident,  that  by  a 
continual  application  of  rhombi,  Aich  as  KG,  HI,  Sec. 
to  both  fides  of  the  axis,  we  lliall  at  lafl  produce  the 
ligure  A  B,  fig.  2.  and  which  rcprefents  the  hexae- 
dral prifm  required.  This  kind  of  cry  Hal,  our  author 
tells  us,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  (tones  called  yc/iotT/>, 
and  is  theretbre  called  the  rc'-'jcflaaons  form.     It  be- 

8  longs  likewife  to  fonie  others  of  the  calcareous  tribe. 
Oanictcry-      Krom  the  fchoerlaceous  cryifal  that  of  the  garnet  is 
ftal.  eafily  produced  by  a  lloppagc  of  <the  accumulatiou  of 

the  planes  as  foon  as  the  fides  of  the  prifm  have  acqui- 
red a  rhomboidal  figure.  Thus  a  complete  dodecahe- 
dron is  formed,  which  is  always  the  iigure  of  the  gar- 
g  net  when  perfect. 
Hyacinth.  The  h'l^ure  of  the  garnet  is  eafily  changed  into  ano- 
ther, frequently  alfuincd  by  the  hyacinth,  by  the  regular 
application  of  equil  and  fimilar  rhombi  to  each  of  the 
folid  angles,  which  angles  arc  termed  by  four  planes. 
The  garnet,  when  complete,  lias  fix  angles  comp'ifed  of 
four  planes,  atvd  eight  with  three.  The  formation  of 
this  kind  of  cryllal  will  be  uuderfloood  from  an  infpec- 
tion  of  fig.  5.  In  this  operation  the  four  rhombi  are 
changed  intra  an  equal  number  of  oblong  liexagons  ; 
LHAB  into  LHAa/'B:  and  fo- of  the  other 
rhombi  reprefented  by  the  TuFerent  letters  of  the 
10  figure. 
Pyramidal  In  fome  cafes  the  original  planes  decreafe  according 
cryftals.  to  a  certainiaw  ;  and  this,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may 
arife,  mufk  neceffarily  change  the  appearance  of  the 
termina.ting  planes,  and  oceafionally  either  augment 
or  diminilh  their  number.  Thus,  inlfead  of  a  prifm, 
we  (hall  have  a  double  pyrami^  one  tending'  upwards 
and  other  downwards,"  as  Will  "be  eafily  underftood 
from  what  has  been  already  U'A.  Tliis  is  the  form  af- 
fiimed  by  the  calcareous  pryftals,  commonly  called  [fig- 
tonth  by  the  miners. 

If  the  decrealiiig  feries  of  rhpmbi  is  flopped  before 
they  vaniHT  ultimately  in' a  p^'iiit,  the  formation  of 
trnucalcd  pyramids,  of  which  many  examples  are  to 
be  met  with  in  ihe  mineral  kingdom,  muit  neccflarily 
take  place.  In  cafes  of  this  kind,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  why 
the  pyramids,  if  llruck  in  one  diredion,  will  break 
over  fmoothly  and  eafily,  but  not  in  another. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  original  cryflals 
themfclves  impcriect ;  in  whicn  caic  die  large cryiials, 
formed  by  combining  thein  together,  mud  Qeviaie 
more  or  Icfs  Irorn  the  perfect  lorm.  Thus,  let 
A  B  C  D  E  F  G  (fig.  4.  )  rcpreieiit  the  three  rhombi 
which  conflitutc  the  apex  of  a  perfect  fchoerlaceous 
crylfal  ;  and  kt  us  next  fuppofe  the  rhombus  A  G  trun- 
cated in  the  direction  of  the  line  a  h,  CG  zXorvgcd, 
and  EG  along  cf.  Thus,  the  regular  hexagonal  fi- 
gure of  the  prifm  A^BC  D  E  F  will  be  changed  into 
an  irregular  one  ab  c  dV>  cfV,  confiUing  of  nine  un- 
equal tides,  whofe  apex  is  compofcd  of  thiee  irregular 
pentagons,  «  ^  B  G  F,  c  </  D  C  B,  and  efF  G  D.  The 
rough  tourmalins  of  Tyrol  and  Ceylon  particularly  af- 
fume  this  form,  though  it  fometimcs  belongs  to  bodies 
botii  of  the  calcareous  and  fchoerlaceous  kind. 

Triangular  cryiials  may  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
thofe  of  the  pentagonal  kind  ;  it  being  obvious,  tliat 
theperiphery  of  apentagon,  as  rt  ^  B  G  F,  approaches 
more  nearly  to  -i  triangle  in  proportion  as  the  diltance 
bctvveen  a  b  and  B  F  grows  lefs  :  and  when  thefe  di- 
flances  vaniih  entirely,  a  triagonal  prifm  is  formed, 
terminated  by  three  triangles  :  if  the  cutting  line  a  b 
approach  dill  nearer  to  the  centre  G,  the  form  Hill 
remains  the  fame. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  the  garnet  cryfial,  whofe 
fliape  is  reprefented  fig.  5.  inftcad  of  complete  rhombi, 
has  others  accumulated  about  its  axis,  whofe  three  ex- 
ternal angles  are  truncated  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  if  the  longitudinal  margins  of  the  prifm  be  cut  by 
planes  parallel  to  the  axis,  cryftals  will  be  foi  mcd,  w  hofe 
ihape  is  reprefented  by  the  fmall  letters  in  the  figure. 
Calcareous  cryftals  are  fometimcs  found  of  this  ftiape  ; 
but  generally  fo  lovv,  that  e  nearly  coincides  with  a,  c 
with  d,  &c.  and  hence  the  pentagon  a  b  c  d  e  becomes 
almoft  of  a  triangular  figure,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  thefe  cryftals  by  fome  authors  who  did  not  under- 
ftand  their  true  origin.  The  pyritaceous  cryftals  fome- 
timcs afford  inlfances  of  this  kind  complete.  Some- 
times the  garnet  confifts  of  24  fides,  by  having  all  the 
margins  truncated  ;  a  change  which  may  eafily  be 
nnderftood  from  \Vhat  has  been  already  mentioned. 
If  the  inierfertion  c  d  o(  the  planes  c  e  and  c  r  fall 
without  the  plane  B  G,  a  figure  of  a  very  different 
kind  will  be  generated. 

Sometimes  the  hyacinthine  cryftal  affumes  the  cru- 
ciform appearance  A  B  C  D  E  F  G  H  I  K  L  M,  fig.  6. 
Here  the  apex  is  at  C,  the  figure  ABC  b  ca  being  all 
in  the  fame  inclined  plane,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the 
other  three  homologous  figures.  Now,  in  order  to 
inveftigatc  the  formation  of  thefe  cryftals,  let  us  fup- 
pofe the  rhombi  CO,  C P,  and  C  Q^,  to  be  comple- 
ted, which  to  an  eye  placed  in  the  high  axis  C,  will 
appear  like  as  many  fqnares  fituated  in  the  fubja- 
cf  nt  plane.  Thus  we  may  underftand  the  formation 
of  the  cryftals  of  granite  as  well  as  of  the  hyacinth. 
The  former  may  be  ftippofed  a  quadrangular  prifm 
compofcd  of  four  rhombi,  touching  one  another  only 
at  their  apices,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  four 
rhombi  meeting  at  the  apex.  When  this  form  is  a 
little  protracted,  or  augmented  by  applying  to  the 
apices,  fimilar  and  equal  planes,  it  becomes  that  of  the 
hyacinth;  whence  the  granite  cryftal  maybe  called 
the  rudiment  of  the  hyacinth  alfo.     The  varictv  here 
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nientioncJ,  of  hyac'uithiae  cryflals,  is  met  with  in  the 
lUm.  mines.  Mr  £,hrliar[  I'.iys,  ih;u  thc-y  aix  ot  a  ii- 
liceoiis,  and  not  of  a  calcareous,  nature. 

If  planes  llinilar  to  one  aiioilier,  but  dilHinilar  to 
the  fiiudaineiital  ones,  be  adJcd,  a  vail  variety  of 
Ihipss  niiy  be  prodaccd,  of  which  it  is  nccdkfs  to 
give  more  cxauijilcs  at  prcl'ciu.  Our  audiir  appeals 
to  expcrieace  for  the  truth  ot  it;  and  all'erts,  tiut  the 
loofe  texture  of  calcareous  cryilals  will  clearly  Ihow 
their  conllrudi'in,  if  carefully  and  completely  broken. 
The  harder  cryltals  can  fcarcely  be  broken  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  Ihow  their  ll;ru:ture  ;  but  the  fclioeifs  dif- 
cover  it  very  plainly,  and  even  the  garnets  lliow  them- 
fclves  to  be  compoi'ed  of  laminx. 

"  Finally  (lays  Mr  Bergman),  we  may  add  one 
particular  oblervaiion  concerninj^  pril'matic  and  hcxa- 
g)  lal  catcireous  cryilals  truncated  perpendicularly  ; 
lucii  loinetiines  occur,  and  they  cannot  deiive  tiicir 
ori'TJn,  ni  the  manner  above  dcfcrilied,  from  the  Ipa- 
thaceuus  particles,  and  by  no  other  way  can  hexago- 
nal prifnu  be  generated.  What,  then,  is  the  cuife 
-which  deilroys  their  ;ipices  ?  1  confel's  this  to  be  a 
qacllion  which  I  am  wholly  unable  to  anfwer,  nnlefs 
we  may  alfume  an  accumulation  of  planes  more  and 
more  deticieat  around  the  axis.  We  may  from  hence 
conchide,  that  fomething  unufual  occurs  ;  as  the  trun- 
cated extremity  is  opaque,  while  the  rell  of  the  prifin 
is  tranlparcnt  -,  bit  the  upper  hexagonal  fedion  is 
fmooth  and  polilhed." 

On  the  wiiolc,  our  author  obfervcs,  that  the  greatcll 
varieties  may  occur  in  tnc  figures  of  cryilals,  thouo;h 
all  of  them  may  be  generated  from  thofe  of  the  fpatha- 
ceous  form,  and  the  fubllance  of  all  maybe  tiliimatcly 
the  fame  ;  whence  we  Ihonld  be  induced  to  put  but 
little  confidence  in  the  figure.  "  If,  then,  (fays  he), 
this  tefl,  which  undoubtedly  is  the  moll  remarkable  lb 
far  as  externals  reach,  is  of  fo  little  ufe,  of  what  value 
can  the  others  be?  and  with  what  fucctfs  can  we  hope 
to  form  a  fyllem  of  mineralogy  upon  fuch  diiliniilions  ? 
External  criteria  Ihould  certainly  not  be  neglcded,  but 
he  who  trulls  implicitly  to  them  deceives  himfclf." 

II.  From  a  confideration  of  the  larger  laiuellK  of 
which  cryilals  are  compofed,  our  author  naturally  pro- 
ceeds to  an  invclligation  of  their  fmaller  conllituent 
.parts.  Here  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  different  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  all  cryilals  is  owing  to  varit'iies  in 
their  mechanical  elements.  A  qutllion,  however,  oc- 
curs. Whether  thofe  very  minute  molecules,  which 
may,  as  it  were,  be  called  the //^j;;^/?;^  of  cryilals,  be 
naturally  po'deifedofa  determinate  an:vnlar  figure,  or 
whether  they  acquire  it  by  cryllallizaiion.'  In  anfwer 
to  this,  he  mentions  the  follmviug  fa6ls,  v;liich  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  obfervinj;  himfelf. 

1.  "  If  the  fmall  particles  v  hich  fcparate  from  lime- 
water,  when  exp-ifcd  10  the  air,  be  infpeeled  with  a 
inicrofcope,  they  will  be  found  fpathaceous. 

2.  "  The  .!;reater  fpathjus  reireras,  wlicn  accurately 
examined,  are  freqiientlv  found  with  llria;  running  di- 
agonally, fuch  as  often  appear  in  filiiie  cryflals,  by 
which  their  interna!  (Irujlure  is  difcovered. 

5.  "  The  cubes  of  common  fair  not  only  exhibit 
diagonal  flriiC,  but  frtquenily,  upon  each  fide,  Ihow 
fqnarcs  parallel  to  the  external  furface,  and  gradually 
dccrcafiug  inv.-ards  (iig.  7.),  by  which  wc  d  fcover 
iheir  internal  flruilurc  :  for  every  cube  is  compofed  of 
Vol..  V. 


iix  quadrangular  hollow  pyramids,  joined  by  their  ('rynn!lir»- 
apiccs  and  txttriial  furfaces  ;  each  of  ilicfe  tilled  ini  tii-"- 
by  otiicrs  limilar,  but  gradually  dccrcafiug,  completes  ^  ' 
tiic  torm.  By  a  due  degree  of  cvajioration,  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  thcfc  pyramids  fcparate  and 
diitinct,  as  in  fig.  8.  or  fix  of  f.ch,  either  hollow,  or 
more  or  Icfs  lolid,  joined  rouiui  a  ccmre.  This  is  the 
wliole  courfe  of  the  operation  from  beginiiiiig  to  end. 
Tins  takes  place  in  the  faliied  vegciable  alkali,  or  fa/ 
digi-Jtwiii  Syhii ;  in  the  cryllalli/^ed  luna  cornea  ;  the 
galena  or  fiilphurated  lead;  and  quadrangular  nine, 
which  is  of  the  fpathaceous  form,  produces  a  flinilar 
congeries  of  pyramids,  and  ihefe  aliiiolb  equally  dilliiict 
with  the  preceding  cubic  cryilals.  A  folution  of  alum, 
upon  evaporation,  generally  produces  folid  oclaedra  ; 
but  fomctimes  alio  it  exhibits  hollow  pyramids,  and 
upon  fuch  of  them  as  arc  complete,  the  junelurcs  arc 
Very  diflindly  marked  by  coulpicuous  lines. 

4.  "  Sometimes,  too,  other  falts  indicate  ilie  fame 
conflruclion  by  viliblc  diagonals.  Fig.  9.  rcprefents  a 
fectiou  of  the  hexagonal  piifni  formed  by  Rochclle  fait. 
The  arrangement  of  the  internal  particles  of  this  fait 
cannot  be  known  when  thecryflal  is  complete:  but  when 
it  is  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  veliel,  as  reprcfrnied 
fig.  10.  the  lower  fide  cannot  be  perfect  ;  and  this  paral- 
lelogram exhibits  two  diagonals  dilti  nelly, as  reprelcn  ted 
rig.  1 1,  i'hisislikcwifc  the  cafe  with  the  fait  extracted 
from  human  urine,  called  mkrocofviic  fait .  Befides,  w  c 
fhould  obferve  of  the  vertical  triangles,  that  they  are  al- 
ternately tranlparcnt  and  opaque  in  pairs;  which  plainly 
points  out  a  difference  in  the  litnation  of  their  elements. 
Some  cryilals  of  nitre  are  alfo  marked  w  ith  diagonals  ; 
z  circumllaiice  which  in  others  is  generally  concealed 
by  the  clofe  connexion  of  the  panicles. 

5.  "  If  we  examine  the  hollow  pyramid  of  common 
fait  farther,  we  fliall  find  it  compoled  of  four  tiianglcs, 
and  each  of  thefe  formed  of  threads  parallel  10  the 
bafe  ;  which  threads,  upon  accurate  examination,  are 
found  to  be  nothing  clfe  than  a  feries  of  fmall  cubes: 
Therefore,  although  the  above  circumftanccs  feeni 
plainly  to  point  out  the  formation  of  all  cryftals  from 
the  union  and  cohefion  of  pyramids,  whole  fides,  be- 
ing different  in  form  and  magnitude,  occafion  the  dif- 
ferences of  (orms  ;  it  yet  remains  uncertain  whether 
the  fame  internal  ftrufture  takes  place  in  thofe  whofe 
niinutenefs  renders  them  totally  invilible  ;  and  whether 
the  primary  flamina  polfels  a  dcicrminaie  figure,  or 
are  compoled  by  the  union  of  many  Ihapclefs  particles. 
We  have  long  known,  that  the  fmallell  concretions 
which  are  viiible  by  a  microfcope  polfcfs  a  determined 
figure:  but  thefe  arc  compounds.  In  ihc  mean  time, 
until  this  veil  be  removed  in  fome  meafiire  at  leafl,  we 
cannot  avoid  comparing  the  procefs  of  cryflallization 
with  the  congelation  of  water. 

"  While  the  watery  particles  are  concreting,  they 
exert  a  double  tendency  ;  by  one  of  which  iliey  arc 
formed  into  fpicul^,  by  the  other  thefe  fpiculi:  arc 
ranged  in  fuch  a  manner  with  rcfpcCl  to  one  another 
as  to  form  angles  of  60  degrees  :  from  hence  tlic  va- 
rieties obferved  in  the  particles  of  fnow  may  be  eafily 
explained.  The  mofl  fimplc  figure  is  ihat  where  (xx. 
equal  radii  diverge  from  a  centre  in  the  angle  afove- 
mcniioned,  as  in  fig.  12.  The  fame  angle  will  be 
prtfcrvcd  it  ihe  cxtremiiies  of  th<fe  be  joined  by  rifht 
lines;  which  will  alio  be  the  cafe,  if  each  of  the  iri- 
4  E  anglc-s 
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angles  tluis  formed  be  filled  with  right  lines  parallel  to 
the  bafc,  as  in  rig.  13. 

"  Let  lis  now  fiippofe  the  panicles  which  are  em- 
ployed in  crylldlliiauon  enJowcd  uitii  a  tendency  to 
fonn  fpiculie,  and  thele  fjiiculas  with  a  tendency  to 
arrange  themfclvej  at  equal  angles  of  inclinaiioa,  and 
we  Ihall  have  both  the  triangles  and  ihc  pyramids  coin- 
pofed  of  them,  even  although  the  primary  Itamina  had 
not  a  determined  rignrc.  As  the  angles  of  inclination 
vary,  the  triangles  and  pyramids  will  alio  vary  j  and 
hence  the  diiferent  forms  of  cryllals  will  be  produced, 
which  may  to  a  certain  degree  be  iiiveltigated  gcome- 
tncally,  the  angles  being  given. 

III.  i^lr  Bergman  now  conhders  the  various  ways  in 
which  cryflals  may  be  prydnctd  ;  which  are,  1.  By  wa- 
ter ;  2.  By  a  liquetying  heat ;  3.  By  a  vtilatiliz.ing  heat. 

1.  The  molt  con.mon  raeihnd  of  obtaining  cry  Hals  is 
by  means  of  water  ;  as  by  this  medium  faline  fubltan- 
ces  are  very  readily  taken  up,  and  appear  again  in  a 
iblid  form  when  the  liquid  is  properly  dimiailhed  by 
evaporation.  It  is  not  only  when  dillulvcd  in  water 
that  they  acquire  determinate  forms  ;  this  happens 
aifo  when  they  arc  fuihcieutly  attenuated  and  mixed 
with  it  ;  for  fublfanccs  not  loluble  in  water  will  re- 
main fufpeiided  in  it,  when,  by  fulHcient  divilioii,  rhey 
have  acquired  as  much  furfaceas  makes  them  approach 
the  fpecitic  gravity  of  the  fluid  ;  and  it  feenis  very 
probable,  that  many  of  the  earths  met  with  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  which  have  a  regular  form,  have  coal- 
cfced  in  this  way.  We  mull,  however,  carefully  di- 
fliaguilh  between  mcchaiiical  mixture  and  true  folu- 
lion,  even  though  boih  Ihould  agree  in  weight.  Vv'hen 
fnlii  bodies  are  mechanically  mixed  with  water,  they 
will  remain  a:  the  bottom  of  the  vtlfel  if  laid  there  in 
powder,  unlefs  diffufed  by  agiiati.in  ;  but  foluble  fub- 
llances  totally  and  fpontaueoudy  dillribute  thcmlclves 
through  the  menllruum  even  without  any  agitation, 
though  this  certainly  accelerates  the  folation. 

2.  Another  method  of  obtaining  eryllals  is  by  fufion 
and  (low  cooling.  Thus  fulphur,  when  melted  and 
cooled,  flioots  into  long  flriae,  acquiring  at  the  fame 
time  an  electrical  property  :  bifunuh,  zinc,  and  regu- 
Itis  of  antimony,  acquire  a  ttilclated  appearance  ;  nay, 
the  laft  of  thefe,  when  fei  to  cool  in  a  ronical  moulj, 
becomes  ftellated,  not  only  on  the  upper  farface  or  ba- 
lls of  the  mafs,  but  along  the  whole  axis.  Glafs  alfo, 
when  melted  and  dowly  cooled,  ^^ill  fomctimes  llioot 
into  beautiful  cryflals.  Our  author  mentions  his  ha- 
ving fometiuies  feen  the  fcoria  of  furnaces,  where  iron 
liad  been  melted  with  the  addition  of  calcareous  earth, 
of  a  regular  prifmatic  figure  ;  and  when  crude  iron  has 
been  melted  with  lime,  he  has  fometimes  alfo  found 
complete  oftaedra  in  the  fcoria.  In  large  metallic 
niaii'os,  however,  the  under  parts  are  generally  fo  much 
prefled  by  the  weight  of  thofe  aliove,  that  they  Ihow 
no  figns  of  cryflalli/.ation,  though  beautiful  cryflals 
are  often  formed  on  the  furface  of  golj,  filver,  iron,  &c. 

?.  The  particles  of  bodies  volatilized  by  heat,  if  du- 
ring cooling  they  are  fufficiently  at  liberty,  often  obey 
the  laws  of  attraelion,  and  form  cry  Hals.  To  this  clafs 
we  may  refer  thofe  which  are  condenfed  from  the  va- 
pours of  regulus  of  antimony,  called  l\\t  fiores  nr^yc-n- 
tiii!.  The  galena  which  is  frequently  inierfpcrfcd  a- 
mong  the  copper-ore  at  Fahlun  fends  forth  a  vapour 
which  condenfes  on  the  upper  llrata,  forming  hollow 


pyramids,  which  are  thebafes  of  the  cubes  cf  galena,  Cryftallirv. 

entirely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  compofe  cou.niou  fait.       tion. 

In  the  heaps  of  arfenical  ore  expoled  to  the  lire  at  ^"     ■y——' 

Luefa,  our  author  has  collected  very  beautiful  cryflals, 

of  white,  yellow,  and  red   colours,  partly  tetraedial 

and  partly  odaedral.     Some  of  ihefc   exhibit  hollow 

pyramids,  whole  fides  couliit  of  threads  parallel  to  the 

bafe,  and  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  formed  in  the  moill 

way.     Thefe  cryltals,  when  complete,  frequently  ihow 

thejunftures  of  the  pyramids  very  diftinclly  by  llraight 

lines  ;   and  by  careful  examination,  we  may  be  able  to 

trace  the  whole  procef^  through  its  various  fteps,  from 

the  very  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  operation.  jg 

Pril'ins  ot  any  kind  may  be  formed  by  the  apices  of  Formatiou 
proper  pyramids  meeting  together  in  a  certain  number  "'  prilms 
round  the  fame  point.  The  apex  may  alfo  be  formed  °f  ^j^"""' 
by  a  fingle  pyramid,  having  its  venical  angle  turned  '"  '" 
oinward.  '1  lius,  by  adding  to  the  cube  Ai:>CD  the 
quadrangidar  pyramids  ABK  DCF,  we  fliall  have  a 
lour-lided  prifin  (fig.  16.)  ;  and  thus,  though  very  fel- 
dom,  coninion  fait  fometimes  acquires  an  apex.  If 
we  apply  to  one  or  both  of  the  apices  of  the  octae- 
dron  ACBD,  fig.  17.  a  hollow  pyramid  <?  fi'^,  fluiilar 
and  equal  to  the  fundamental  hgure,  we  will  have  a 
prifm  of  the  fame  kind:  alum,  however,  has  never 
beenobfervcd  ol  aprilmatic  form  by  otir  author,  though 
foinetiines  coiififling  of  oiilaedra  imperfcilly  joined  to- 
gether, as  in  fig.  18.  Four  lided  pyramids  n^ay  be 
conipofed  of  four  tetraedra,  and  coniequently  24  of 
the  fame  may  make  up  a  cube  ;  "  and  (lays  our  au- 
thor) it  has  alfo  a  double  apex  of  32.  'Ihus  we  have 
a  new  conllruftion,  which  uiulcubtedly  fometimes  takes 
place  ;  for,  as  I  have  already  faid,  arfenical  cryflals  fome- 
times take  the  tetraedral,  fometimes  theotlaetiral,  form_, 
which  may  therefore  eafily  be  mutually  exchanj;cd. 

"   It  is  with  iefs  facility  tliat  hexagonal  prifms  are 
formed  of  futh  pyramids  as  have  the  i'ame  number  of 
fides,  unlefs   tetraedra    be  admilttd.     In  fig.  19.  four 
hexagonal  and  fix  tetragonal  pyramids  nicet  ;   the  for- 
mer are  eafily  rciolved  into  fix  and  the  latter  into  four 
tetraedra  (fig.  20.)  j    4S  of  which  coniequently  n^ake 
np  the  w  hole  mafs,  iuppofmg  ihis    to  be   the  method  ^ 
followed  by  nature.     1   have  no  doubt   that   this  con- 
flruition  is  probable  on  many  accounts;   for  it  requires 
only  the   moll   finiple  elements,  and  fuch  as  are  con- 
fi'rmable  to  the  figures  Cif  all  cryflals.     That  tetraedra 
adapted  to  this  purpole  have  fometimes  djfiimilar  and 
unequal  fides,  makes  not  againfl  the  fiippolition  :   but 
what   is   mofl   to  the  purpofe  is,   that  lomeiimes  fuch 
tetraedra   are    employed  without  the    fmalleft  doubt. 
All  thefe  circamftances  are  of  no  fmall  weight ;   but 
as  long  as  no  traces  of  tetraedra  are  to  be  found  among 
the  pyramids  of  common  fait,  the  laws  of  found  rea- 
foning  forbid  us  to  draw   any  general  conclufion.     I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  nature  does  frequently  employ 
pyramids  in  thisoperation  ;  it  remains  for  future  expe- 
riments to  determine  whether  this  be  always  the  cale." 
IV.  We  come  now  to  confider  the  ultimate  caufe  of 
cryrtallization,  concerning  which  there  have  been  ma-         jg 
ny  dificrent  theories.     Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  Different 
there  cannot  be   any  cryflallization  without  a  faline  theories  of 
principle  in  fome  degree  exifting  in  the  rryflallizing  cryftalliza- 
fubflance.     This  opinion,  however,  is  oppofed  by  Mr  *""'■ 
Bergman  on  the  following  grounds  : 

I.  He  fuppofes  cryftallization  to  be  an  eff'c(5l  of  at- 

traflk  n ; 
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iza-  traflbn  ;  c^nfrqucnti/,  as  all  otlier  matters  as  well  as 
falts  are  lubject  to  the  laws  o(  tlut  aunictiuii,  we  can- 
not con  llder  the  regular  and  lymmctrical  I'orm  iiisvliich 
they  arrange  thcuilelves  as  peculiar  to  iaiinc  Loilies  ; 
aad  hence  cryllals  are  alto  pioJiictd  by  Inch  methods 
as  will  faffic'iciitly  attenuate  and  difciigage  tiic  inte- 
grant pans  from  each  other. 

2.  The  more  iunplc  that  any  fliline  body  is,  and 
the  more  free  front  any  kind  of  hiterotjcneoiij  ni.it- 
fcr,  the  more  diilicalt  it  is  to  reduce  it  into  a  crylial- 
line  form.  Thus  the  pure  acids  and  cauftic  alkali 
cannot  b:  made  to  allume  the  form  of  cryllals  vvitlioat 
the  greatell  ditliculiy. 

3.  The  fnnilarity  of  forips  in  cryllals,  Mr Eerginau  ob- 
ferves,  "dues  not  depend  upiin  the  atid;  as  thcprifnia- 
tic  and  quadrangular  nitre  are  formed  from  the  fame  acid, 
though  joined  indeed  to  diiiersnt  alkalies.  Neither  is  the 
bjiis  luliicient  to  determine  the  figure  ;  for  the  vcg,,- 
lable,  as  wellas  the  mineral  alkali,  when  faturaied  vviih 
marine  acid,  will  produce  cubical  cryflals.  The  external 
appnrance,  therefore,  depends  on  the  mcullruum  and 
the  bafe  jointly.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine 
from  thence  that  there  is  prefent  a  neutral  or  middle 
fait  whenever  the  iignre  of  fuch  a  one  is  difcoverable  ; 
for  not  the  fmallell;  particle  of  alum  is  found  in  nickel 
or  lead  when  united  with  nitrous  acid,  though  both 
thefe  compounds  yield  oftaedral  cryftals."  Here  we 
may  again  remark,  that  the  figure  of  cryftals  dcjicnds 
upon  circumflances  altogether  unknown,  of  which  Dr 
Eafon,  in  a  paper  on  this  il'.bject  in  the  Mauchcfter 
Tranfadious,  gives  a  remarkable  inrtance  in  gypfum, 
which  is  known  to  be  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  with  a  calcareous  bafis  ;  yet  this  compound  is 
found  naturally  cryllallized  in  Hve  ways,  fo  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  that  niineralogills  have  dillin- 
guiihed  them  by  five  diftin^l;  names,  viz.  Lapis  fpe- 
cularis.  2.  Striated  gypfum.  3.  Gypfeous  alabalter. 
4.  Selenites  properly  fo  called.  5.  A  gypfeous  fpar 
frequently  adhering  to  the  veins  of  ore  in  mountains. 
All  of  thefe,  when  chemically  examined,  exhibit  prc- 
cifely  the  fame  phenomena,  and  are  really  nothing  but 
different  cryflallizations  of  the  fame  compound  fait. 

4.  Mr  Bergman  likev;ife  obferves,  tliat  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  forms  of  cryllals,  though  the  mat- 
ter remains  the  fame  ;  of  which  examples  have  been 
given  in  the  calcareous  cryllals,  and  in  the  different 
kinds  of  gypfum  jull  mentioned.  Among  the  pyrites 
alfo  we  meet  with  cubes  fSriated  in  a  very  fingular 
manner;  the  lines  of  one  fuie  being  perpendicular  10 
ihofe  which  diflinguiflitheditlerent  tides, as  reprelented 
fig.  14.;  but  among  thefe  there  arelikewife  tetraedra, 
oiStaedra,  dodccaedra,  and  icofaedra,  to  be  met  with. 

J.  A  great  number  of  cryllals  are  either  totally  de- 
ftituteofany  faline  matter,  or  polfefs  it  in  luch  a  fmall 
degree  that  no  experiments  hitherto  tried  have  been 
able  to  difcover  the  fmallefl  fcnfible  traces  of  it.  Thus 
mica  fometimes  flioots  into  hexangular  piilms  compo- 
fed  of  parallel  lamell£e,the  elementary  fpicula;  of  which 
are  difpofcd  as  in  fig.  ij.  ;  gems,  fchocrls,  granites, 
and  other  earthy  bodies,  are  frequently  foundfigured, 
though  no  faline  matter  can  be  difcovered  by  analyfis  ; 
and  the  fame  holds  good  of  gold,  filver,  lead,  tin,  bif- 
muth,  and  zinc,  united  with  mercury,  allof  which  regu- 
lar forms,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  mercury, 

"  If  we  have  recourfe  (concludes  Mr  Bergman)  to 


the  fappofition  of  an  Iiidden  faline  fubtlancc  which  Cryflallin- 
cannot  be  difcovered  by  aji,  it  nuUl  fiirely  be  unrta-  ''"«■ 
fonablc  to  attribute  to  luch  a  principle  fo  great  a  pow.  *  >■'— ^ 
cr  as  that  of  arranging  tlic  panicles  in  the  order  nc- 
celfary  for  cryllallization  ;  a  caufc,  bcyor.d  qiicllioii, 
luuqual  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cfr'ei-t :  (or  hov.-  is  it 
poii'.rtle  that  a  faliuc  matter,  the  prcfencc  of  tlie  Imall- 
clt  ^lom  of  which  cannot  be  difcovered  by  tlic  nioll 
dchcatc  tcfis,  fi:all  in  pure  water  have  yet  power  to 
cficd  the  icy  cr>ilaliization  with  fuch  force  as  to  over- 
come the  flrongeft  trbllacles  ?  Eow  can  a  faline  mat- 
ter, which  by  no  tclt  can  be  difcovered,  have  power, 
in  an  amalgaui  of  gold,  to  arrange  the  ponderous  par- 
ticles of  botli  n;cials  in  a  particular  manner  .'  \Vhac 
fait  is  able  to  form  tlie  llellatcd  legulus  of  amimoiiy  .' 
\i  hat  the  luxagmial  lamella;  of  mica  ?"  j^ 

On  this  lubject  we  may  icuiark,  lint  whether  we  AUofihcm 
aflirm  or  deny  a  laliue  principle  to  be  the  caufe  of  cry-  iufiiiiiciti.t 
fiallizaiion,  the  ultimate  power  by  which  it  is  efteifed 
nuilt  be  equally  uiikriown.  A  laliiic  principle  can 
make  other  bodies  cryfiallize  along  with  ii  only  by  vir- 
tue of  the  difpolition  it  has  of  itfelf  to  allunie  a  cry- 
llalline  appearance  ;  and  we  mull  therefore  feck  for 
the  caufc  of  this  cryllallization  of  the  fait,  as  well  as 
of  the  fubllance  w  ith  w  hich  it  is  mixed.  Mr  Berg- 
man, as  well  as  others,  have  endeavouicd  to  accoui:t 
for  this  on  the  principle  of  atiraflion ;  but  with  little 
fi:ccefs.  Sir  Ifaae  Newton  fuppofes  the  panicles  of 
fait  to  be  dilfufed  through  the  folvent  fluid  at  equal 
dillauces  from  each  other;  on  which  account  he  con- 
eludes  that  they  nuift  come  together  in  regular  fi- 
gures. Mr  Bergman  confiders  the  pai'ticlcs  which 
fo.rm  faline  fubllances  as  endowed  with  a  twofold  ten- 
dency :  one  to  arrange  themfelves  in  fpiciila;,  the  other 
for  the  fpiculx  to  arrange  tliemfelves  at  certain  angles 
of  inclination  ;  and  as  thefe  angles  vary,  different  foims 
of  cryflals  mufl  be  produced.  Both  tliefe  effcfts,  he 
thinks,  may  be  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  a  mutual 
attraction  between  the  particles;  which,  according  to 
the  various  Ihapes  and  particular  figures  of  the  atoms, 
at  one  time  arranges  them  in  the  form  of  fpiculx,  and 
again  connecls  the  fpiculse  already  formed  under  dif- 
ferent angles  of  inclination. 

This  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  with  what  other 
chemifls  underlland  by  the  polarity  of  the  faline  par- 
ticles, by  which  they  are  arranged  in  certain  direftions. 
All  this,  however,  is  totally  infufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  If,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
fuppofition,  the  particles  were  brought  together  by  a 
general  attradion,  after  being  placed  at  equal  di- 
llances  by  the  folvent  for  fome  time,  we  mufl  expctT; 
to  find  all  kinds  of  falts  cryftallized  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, or  rather  running  into  one  folid  lump.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  panicles,  or  their  tendency  to  ar- 
rangement, alligncd  by  Mr  Bergman  as  a  caufe,  is  on- 
ly explaining  the  phenomenon  by  itfelf;  for  it  is  the 
£■«?//;' of  this  tendency  which  is  the  point  in  qucflion. 
Now,  that  the  attratlion  of  the  faline  particles  to  each 
other  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  cryflalline  arrjngements, 
is  evident  from  the  foUnwing  coulidcrations  :  i.  The 
cryflals  of  every  kind  of  fait  contain  water  as  an  eflcn- 
tial  part  of  their  compofition  ;  and  if  deprived  of  this, 
they  lofe  their  cryfialline  form  entirely,  and  fall  into 
powder.  It  is  plain,  ilierefore,  that  the  faline  par- 
ticles attraft  not  only  one  another,  but  fome  part  of 
3  E  2  the 
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Cryftalliza-  the  waicr  which  dillolves  theiii  ;  whence  it  feems  pro- 
bable tliat  the  pi'ocelils  of  cryllallizaiion  and  vej^era- 
tio;i  are  analo^uus  to  each  other.  This  is  likewiic 
cuiifirmeJ  by  tlic    many   curious  vc;;etations  of  falls 


I. 

Ctcfibius. 


Ivnowii  by  the  name  of  ij/ivic 


t  See  EJI,- 

refccitii: , 


ThLfc  cannot  be 
owiaj;  merely  to  attracliou ;  becaiifc  they  frequently 
protrude  from  a  large  faline  mafs,  iii  \i  hich  they  oii^Iic 
rather  to  bt;  detained  by  the  aitraJlioii  of  the  rell. 
Thiis,  if  a  quantity  oi  llie  refidutim  of  Glauber's 
Ipirit  of  nitre  diitiiled  with  a  large  proportion  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  be  expoled  to  a  moid  air,  beautiful  rami- 
licatioiis  fomewltac  refeiubliuj;  flirubs  will  fomelimes 
Ihooi  out  to  the  length  of  more  tlian  an  inch.  This 
furely  cannot  be  the  etfect  of  attraction ;  but  ra- 
ther of  fome  repulfive  power  by  which  the  particles  of 
the  large  mifs  at  firit  tend  to  feparate  from  one  ano- 
ther -j-.  2.  Attraftion,  in  fuch  a  manneras  would  dil- 
pofe  the  particles  into  certain  determinate  forms,  can- 
not take  place  where  they  are  all  homogeneous,  which 
mud  be  the  cafe  with  metals  ;  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  forming  cryllals  when  llowly  cooled;  fuch  cryllal- 
lizations,  therefore,  muft  be  produced  by  fome  other 
power. 

Mr  Bergman  confiders  the  congelation  of  water  as 
a  fpecies  of  cry.lallization  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  the 
limilitude,  he  Iskcs  notice,  that  it  is  by  means  of  the 
milter  of  heat  that  this  element  becomes  fluid.  He 
obfcrvcs  likcwife,  thatfalts,  in  the  act  of  cry  flallizing, 
part  with  heat  as  water  does  in  the  atfl  of  being  con- 
verted into  ice.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  the 
particles  were  arranged  in  certain  forms  by  the  aftion 
of  the  heat  when  palling  from  a  latent  to  a  fenfible 
llatc.  From  a  late  experiment,  it  would  feem  that 
tlie  cleftric  fluid  was  principally  concerned.  This  was 
iirll  difcovered  by  Lichtenbcrg,  and  conlifls  only  in 
fprinkling  powdered  rofiu  upon  an  elesStrophorus,  which 
in  certain  circumftances  arranges  itfelf  into  flars  with 
radii  limilar  to  thofe  of  the  cryftals  of  fnow.  See 
Electricity. 

CRYSTALS,  in  chemiftry,  falts  or  other  matters 
jhot  or  congealed  in  the  manner  of  cryftal.  See  Che- 
mi  stry-/«(/£^.v  ;  and  Crystallization. 

CTESIAS,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  wlio  accompanied 
Cyrus  the  fon  of  Darius  in  his  expedition  againlf  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  ;  by  whom  he  was  taken  prifoner. 
But  curing  Artaxerxes  of  a  wound  he  received  in  the 
battle,  he  became  a  great  favourite  at  tlic  court  of 
Perfia,  where  he  continued  pradiling  phyUc  for  17 
years,  and  was  employed  in  fcveral  negociations.  He 
wrote  the  Hillory  of  Perfia  in  25  books,  and  a  Hi- 
flory  of  the  Indies  :  but  thefe  works  arc  now  lod,  and 
all  we  have  remaining  of  them  is  an  abridgement  com- 
piled by  Photius.  The  mod  judicious  among  the  an- 
cients looked  upon  Ctefias  as  a  fabulous  writer;  yet 
feveral  of  the  ancient  hidorians  and  modern  Chriftian 
writers  have  adopted  in  part  his  chronology  of  tlie  Af- 
fyrian  kings- 

CTESIBIUS,  a  matliematician  of  Alexandria,  a- 
boiit  120  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  the  tird  who 
invented  the  pump.  He  alfo  invented  a  clcpfydra,  or 
a  water  clock.  This  invention  of  meafuring  time  by 
water  was  wonderful  and  ingenious.  Water  was  let 
drop  upon  wheels  which  it  turned  :  the  wheels  com- 
municated their  regular  motion  to  a  fmall  wooden 
image,  which  by  a  gradual  rife  pointed  with  a  flick  to 


the  proper  hours  and  months,  whicli  were  engraved  CteCphoB 
on  a  column  near  the  machine.     This  artful  invention  II 

gave  rife  to  many  improvements  ;  and  the  modern  man-      *-^"'"- 
ner  of  meafuring  time  with  an  hour-glafs  is  in  imita-  ^ 

tion  of  the  cleplydra  of  Ctelibiiis. 

CTESiPHON,  a  celebrated  Greek  architci?},  who 
gave  the  deligns  for  the  famous  temple  of  Ejihcfas, 
and  invented  a  machine  for  bringing  thitlier  the  co- 
lumns to  be  ufcd  in  that  noble  llrudure.  He  flourifli- 
cd  544  B.  C. 

Ctesithon  (anc.  geog.),  a  large  village,  or  rather 
a  fine  ciiy,  of  Chalonitis,  the  molt  fouthtrn  province 
of  AfTyria.  It  was  fituated  on  the  left  or  eaJi:  fide  of 
the  Tigris,  oppofite  to  Seleucia  on  this  fide  ;  and  built 
by  the  Parthians,  to  rival  Seleucia.  Here  the  kings 
of  .Panhia  palfed  the  winter  (Straho)  ;  as  they  did 
the  fummer  at  Ecbatana. 

Ctesiphon  was  alfo  the  name  of  feveral  noted  per- 
fons  of  aniiquity.  i.  An  Athenian,  who  advilcd  his 
fellow  citizens  to  crown  publicly  Demollhencs  v\ith  a 
golden  crown  for  his  probity  and  virtue.  This  was 
oppofcd  by  the  orator  Afchincs,  the  rival  of  De- 
molthcnes,  who  accufed  Ctefiphon  of  fediiious  views. 
Dcmodhenes  undertook  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in 
a  celebrated  oration  flill  extant,  and  A-fchines  was  ba- 
nilhed.  2.  A  Greek  architect,  who  made  the  plan  of 
Diana's  temple  at  Ephefus.  3.  An  elegiac  poet, 
whom  king  Attains  fct  over  his  poflcflions  in  yEolia. 
4.  A  Greek  hiftorian,  who  wrote  an  hillory  of  Bce- 
otia. 

CUB,  a  bear's  whelp.  Among  hunters,  a  fox  and 
marteon  of  the  lit  It  year  are  alio  called  cubi.  See 
Ursus. 

CUBA,  a  large  and  very  important  iflaiid  in  the 
Welt  Indies,  belonging  to  Spain.  On  the  call  fide  it 
begins  at  20.  20.  N.  Lat.  touches  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer on  the  north,  and  extends  from  74.  to  85.  15.  W. 
Long.  It  lies  60  miles  to  the  well  of  Hifpaniola,  25 
leagues  north  of  Jamaica,  100  miles  to  the  call  of  Ju- 
citan,  and  as  many  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Florida  ;  and 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  gulphs  both  of  Mexi- 
co and  Florida,  as  alfo  the  windward  palTages.  By 
this  fituation  it  may  be  called  the  key  of  the  Wed  In- 
dies. It  was  difcovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Ferdinando,  in  honour  of  king 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  ;  but  it  quickly  after  recovered  its 
ancient  name  of  Cuha.  The  natives  did  not  regard 
Columbus  with  a  very  favourable  eye  at  his  landing  ; 
and  the  weather  proving  very  tempednous,  he  foon 
left  this  illand,  and  failed  to  Hayta,  now  called  Uij]>a- 
iiiola,  where  he  was  better  received.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  foon  became  maders  of  it.  By  the  year 
1511  it  was  totally  conquered  ;  and  in  that  time  they 
had  dcdroyed,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  feve- 
ral millions  of  people.  But  the  polFeffion  of  Cuba  was 
far  from  anfwering  the  expeflations  of  the  Spa- 
iiiili  adventurers,  whofe  avarice  could  be  fatiated 
with  nothing  but  gold.  Thefe  monllcrs  finding  that 
there  was  gold  upon  the  illand,  concluded  that  it 
mufl  come  from  mines;  and  therefore  tortured  the 
few  inhabitants  they  had  left,  in  order  to  extort  from 
them  a  difcovcry  of  the  places  vvliere  thefe  mines  lay. 
The  miferies  endured  by  thefe  poor  creatures  were 
fuch  that  they  almofl  unaniinoully  rcfolvcd  to  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives ;  but  were  prevented  by  one  of 

the 
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CiAa.      the  S^in\!htyrimsci\lcd  Fa/bo  Forcc//oi.  This  wretch 

'~~^ '  threatened  to  hang  hiinfelf  aloii'^  with  ihcm,  that  lie 

might  iiave  the  plcafurc,  as  he  faid,  of  tofniciitiiig 
them  in  the  next  world  worl'c  than  he  had  done  in 
this  J  and  fu  much  were  they  al'raid  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  this  threat  diverted  thefc  poor  favagcs  Ironi  their 
defperate  refolution.  In  151 1,  the  town  of  Kavan- 
nah  was  builr,  now  the  principal  place  on  the  iiland. 
The  houfes  were  at  firft  built  only  of  wood  ;  and  the. 
town  itielf  was  for  a  long  time  fo  inconlidfrable,  that 
in  is^6  it  was  taken  by  a  French  pirate,  who  obliged 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  700  ducats  to  favc  it  from  be- 
ing burnt.  The  very  day  after  thepirate's  departure, 
three  Spanifli  lliips  arrived  from  Mexico,  and  having 
unloaded  their  cargoes,  failed  in  purfuit  of  the  pirate 
iliip.  But  fuch  was  tlic  cowardice  of  the  officers, 
that  t^ie  pirate  took  all  the  three  fliips,  and  returning 
to  the  Havannah,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  700 
ducats  more.  To  prevent  misfortunes  of  this  kind, 
the  inhabitants  built  their  lioufcs  of  Hone  ;  and  the 
place  has  fmce  been  flrongly  fortified.     See  H.^van- 

NAH. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Raynal,    the  Spanifli  fettle- 
men  t  at  Cuba   is  very  important,  on  three  accounts  : 

1.  The  produce  of  the  country,  which  is  confidcrable. 

2.  As  being  the  llaple  of  a  great  trade;  and,  -i.  As 
being  the  key  to  the  Well  Indies.  The  principal  pro- 
duce of  this  iiland  is  cotton.  The  commodity,  how- 
ever, through  negleft,  is  now  become  fo  fcarce,  that 
fometiincs  feveral  years  pals  without  any  of  it  being 
brought  into  Europe.  In  place  of  cotton,  coffee  has 
been  cultivated:  but,  by  a  limilar  negligence,  that  is 
produced  in  no  great  quantity  ;  the  whole  produce 
not  exceeding  30  or  3  J  thoufand  weight,  one-third  of 
which  is  exported  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  reft  to  Ma- 
drid. The  cultivation  of  coffee  naturally  leads  to  that 
of  fugar  ;  and  this,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  pro- 
duction of  America,  would  of  itfclf  be  fuihcient  to 
give  Cuba  that  flate  of  profperity  for  which  it  fcems 
defigned  by  nature.  Although  the  fiirface  of  the  iiland 
is  in  general  uneven  and  mountainous,  yet  it  has  plains 
fiifficiently  extenfive,  and  well  enough  watered,  to  fup- 
ply  the  corifumption  of  the  greatcll  part  of  Europe 
with  fngar.  The  incredible  fertility  of  its  new  lauds, 
if  properly  managed,  would  enable  it  to  furpafs  every 
other  nation,  however  they  may  have  now  got  the 
flart  of  it :  yet  inch  is  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  to  this  day  they  have  but  few  plantations,  where, 
with  the  tineft  canes,  they  make  but  a  fniall  quantity 
of  coarfc  fugar  at  a  great  expence.  This  ferves  partly 
for  the  Mexican  market,  and  partly  for  the  mother- 
country  ;  while  the  indolent  inhabitants  are  content 
to  import  fugar  for  thcmf  Ives  at  the  expence  of  near 
220,000  1.  annually.  It  has  been  expected  with  pro- 
bability, that  the  tobacco  imported  from  Cuba  would 
compenfate  this  lofs;  for  after  furnifliing  Mexico  and 
Peru,  there  was  fufficient,  with  the  little  brought  from 
Caracca  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  fupply  all  Spain.  But 
this  trade  too  has  declined  through  ihe  ne;;ligcnce  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  in  not  gratifying  the  general 
tafle  for  tobacco  from  the  Havannah.  The  Spanifli 
colonies  have  an  univcrfal  trade  in  (kins.;  and  Cuba 
fupplies  annually  about  10  or  12  thmifaud.  The  num- 
ber might  ealily  be  increafed  in  a  country  abounding 
with  wild  cattle    where  fouie  gentlemen  p;.ifrefb  large 


trafls  of  ground,  that  for  want  of  population  can. 
fcarce  be  applied  to  any  other  puipole  than  tbat  of 
breeding  cattle.  T  he  hundredth  part  of  this  iiland  is 
not  yctclcard.  The  true  pbnt.itions  arc  all  confined 
to  the  beautiful  pljius  of  the  liavanuah,  a. id  even  thofc 
are  not  what  they  might  be.  All  thel'e  plantations 
together  may  employ  about  25,000  male  and  fuualc 
Jlavcs.  The  number  of  whites,  ineilees,  mulattoes,  and 
free  negroes,  upon  the  whole  ifland,  amounts  to  about 
30,000.  The  food  , of  thcle  diffcnni  ipccies  confilts 
of  excellent  pork,  very  bad  beef,  and  callava  brca<i.. 
The  colony  would  be  more  flourilhing,  if  its  produc-- 
tions  had  not  been  made  the  property  of  a  company, 
whofe  cxclulive  privilege  operates  as  a  conflant  and. 
invariable  principle  of  difcouragemeiit.  If  any  tiling 
could  fupply  the  want  of  an  open  trade,  and  atone  for 
the  grievances  occafioned  by  this  monopoly  at  Cuba,, 
it  would  be  the  advanagc  which  this  iiland  has  for 
fuch  a  long  time  enjoyed,  in  being  the  rendezvous  of 
almoil  all  the  Spanilh  vcflels  that  fail  to  the  new 
world.  This  practice  commenced  almoft  wiih  the 
colony  itfelf.  Foncc  de  Leon  having  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  Florida  in  I J12,  became  acquainted  with 
the  nevv'  canal  of  Bahama.  It  was  immediately  di!- 
covcrcd  that  this  was  the  hell  route  the  fiiips  bound 
from  Mexico  to  Europe  could  pollibly  take  ;  and  to. 
this  the  wealth  of  the  iiland  is  principally,  if  not  al- 
together owing. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body  conrilling  of  fix. 
cquallides.     Sec  Geometry. 

Cube-  Root  of  aiijNu7;;bei-  or  Quantity,  is  fuch  a  num- 
ber or  quantity,  which,  if  multiplied  into  itfelf,  and 
then  again  the  produft  thence  ariling  by  that  number 
•or  quantity,  being  the  cube-root,  this  lall  product  fhall 
be  equal  to  the  number  or  quantity  whereof  it  is  the- 
cube-root  ;  as  2  is  the  cube-root  of  8  :  becaufe  two 
times  2  is  4,  and  two  times  4is  8  ;  and  a-^-b  is  the 
cube-roui  of  a  =  -t-3rtr(i^+3,-,W-|-/)3.     See  Algi-era. 

CUBEBS,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  fmall  dried  fruit- 
refcmbling  a  grain  of  pepper,  but  often  fomtwhat 
longer,  brought  into  Europe  from  the  ifland  of  Java.. 
In  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency,  they  are  far  infe- 
rior to  pepper, 

CUBIC   EQUATION.     See  Algebra. 

CUBIDIA,  agtnus  of  fpars.  riie  word  i.s  derived; 
from  xdC©.,,  "  a  die  ;"  and  isgiven  ihem  from  their  be- 
ing of  tlie  fliape  of  a  common  die,  or  of  a  cubic  fi- 
gure. Thefe  bodies  owe  this  fliape  to  an  admixture 
of  lead,  and  there  are  only  two  known  fpecies  of  the 
genus.  I.  A  colourlefs  cryflaliinc  one,  with  thin 
flakes,  found  in  tlie  lead-mines  of  Yorkfliire,  and  fonie 
other  parts  of  Britain  ;  and,  2.  A  milky  white  one 
with  thicker  crufts.  This  is  found  in  the  lead  mines, 
of  Derbyfliirc  and  Yorklhire,  but  is  uhially  fmall, 
and  is  not  fcund  plentifully. 

CUBIT,  in  the  menfuraiion  of  the  ancients,  along 
meafurc,  equal  to  the  Icngih  of  a  mans's  arm,  from  the- 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  fingers. 

Dr  Arbiithnot  makes   the  Knglifli  cubit  equal  to   18' 
inches  ;   the  Roman  cubit  equal  to  i  foot  5.406  inches  -, 
and  the  cubit  of  the  fcripture   tqaal  to   i  foot  9.SS8 
inches. 

CUBIT.?iUS  MuscLFS,  tliC  name  of  two  iiiufclcs 
of  the  hand.     See  Anatomy,   Table '-j  the  IMufdcs. 

CUBITUS,  in  anatomy,  a  lone  of, i!ie  arm,  nacli-- 
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ing  from  the  elbow  to  che  wrift;  otlierwifc  called /<■/;.'« 
or  ihc greater  foj/l/^.  Some  ufc  the  word  for  all  that 
part  ot  ijie  arm  between  ihc  elbow  and  the  wrirt  ;  in- 
chiJing  iheu//taoT  cubitus,  properly  i'o  called,  and  the 
riii:'/us. 

CUBOIDES,  or  Oi  CvmroRME,  in  anatomy,  the 
fcventh  bone  ol  the  foot;  fo  called  from  its  being  in 
form  of  a  cube  or  die. 

CUCKING-Stooi.,  an  engine  invented  for  punilh- 
ing  fcolds  and  unquiet  women,  by  ducking  them  in 
\sater  ;  called  in  ancient  limes  a  tiu/ibrel,  and  fume- 
limes  a /rc^.'/c/'i'f.  In  Donufday,  it  is  called  cathedra 
Jlercoris  :  and  it  was  in  ufc  even  in  the  Saxons  time, 
by  whom  it  was  delcribed  to  be  cathedra  in  qua  rix- 
o/cr  mid'ieres  feJer.tei  aquh  demergebav.ttir.  It  was  an- 
ciently alfo  a  panillniient  inflicted  upon  brewers  and 
liakers  tranfgrelUiig  the  laws  ;  who  Vicre  thereupon 
in  fucli  a  llool  immergedover  lieadaud  ez:s  ht  ftercore, 
fome  ftinking.  water.  Some  (hinic  it  a  corrup;iou 
irora  ducking- fool/,  ethers  fvoxa  ehoaking  jloot,  quia  hoc 
iiiodo  demerf^  aqiiii  jcre  fuffocai.tur.     See  Gastiga- 

TORY. 

CUCKOW,  in  ornithology.     See  Cuculus. 
CvcKon-Spit,  the  fame  with  froth-Spit,    iiee  Fkoth- 
Spit,  and  Cicada. 

CUCUBALUS,  BERRY-BEARING  CHICKWEED  :  A 

genus  of  the  (rigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decan- 
dria  clifs  of  plants,  and  in  ihenatural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  22d  order,  Caryophillei.  Tlie  calyx  is 
inriaicd  ;  the  petals  five,  unguiculaied  without  a  nec- 
tariferous corona  at  the  throat  ;  the  capfule  is  irilocu- 
lar.  There  are  1 5  fpecies,  the  moll  remarkable  of 
which  are, 

1.  Tlie  btken,  Swedilh  lychnis,  or  gumfepungar,  is 
a  native  of  ieveral  parts  of  Europe.  Tlie  empzle- 
ment  of  its  flower  is  curioully  wrought  like  a  net- 
work, and  is  of  a  piirplifli  colour.  I'he  leaves  have 
fomewhat  of  the  tiavour  of  pealV,  and  proved  of 
great  ufe  to  the  iiihabitanis  of  Minorca  in  i6"'5, 
when  a  fwarm  of  locufts  had  dcftroycd  the  harveft. 
The  Gothlanders  apply  the  leaves  to  eryllpelatous 
eruptions.  ITorfcs,  cows,  flieep,  and  goats,  eat  this 
plant. 

2.  The  noiftirtora,  or  night-flowering  lychnis,  grows 
naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
riling  with  an  upright  branching  llalk,  a  foot  and  an 
half  high,  garnilhed  with  very  narrow  leaves,  placed 
oppofitc.  The  upper  part  of  the  llalk  branches  very 
much  ;  the  flowers  ftand  upon  long  naked  footflalks, 
each  fupporting  three  or  four  flowers  which  have  long 
tubes  with  flriped  enipalements :  the  petals  are  large, 
deeply  divided  at  top,  and  of  a  palebluidi  colour.  The 
flowers  are  clofed  all  (he  day  ;  but  when  the  fun  leaves 
them,  they  expand,  and  then  emit  a  very  agreeable 
fcent.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  the 
fpring  on  a  bed  of  light  earth;  and  when  the  plants 
arc  fit  to  remove,  they  flioold  be  planted  in  a  nurfery 
bed  at  about  four  inclies  dillance,  where  they  may  re- 
main till  autumn.  They  may  then  be  planted  in  the 
borders  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  will  flower  the 
following  )  car. 

5.  Tiic'ociies,  or  catch  (ly,  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  otlier  European  countries.  It  hath  a  thick,  flefliy 
perennial  root,  which  flrikes  deep  into   tije  ground 


from  whence  rifes   a  jointed  flalk  three  or  four  feet   Cucullm. 

high.     At  the  joints  there  exfudes  a   vifcous   clammy  """"^ ' 

juice,  thatlticks  to  the  lingers  when  handled  ;  and  the 
fmall  infecls  which  fettle  upon  ihofe  parts  of  ihcllalks 
are  thereby  fo  faftencd  that  they  cannot  get  off.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  grcenifli  colour.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  feeds. 

CUCUHJS,  the  CucKow,  in  orinthology,  a  genus  pjjj  cli. 
belonging  to  the  order  of  pica;  :  the  charafters  of 
which  arc  :  The  bill  is  fniooth,  and  more  or  lefs  bend- 
ing ;  the  noflrils  are  bounded  liy  a  fmall  rim  ;  the 
tongue  is  ihort  and  pointed  ;  the  feet  and  toes  formed 
for  climbing.     The  molf  remarkable  fpecies  are  : 

I.  The  canorus,  or  common  cuckow,  weighs  about 
five  ounces  ;  and  is  in  length  14  inches,  in  breadth  25. 
The  bill  is  black,  and  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in 
lengtli.  The  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck,  covens  of 
the  wings  and  rump,  are  of  a  dove  colour  ;  darker  en 
the  head  and  paler  on  the  rump.  The  throat  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  are  of  a  pale  grey  ;  the  brcaft 
and  belly  white,  crolli:d  elegantly  with  undulated  lines 
of  black.  The  tail  confills  often  feathers  of  unequal 
lengths  ;  the  two  middle  tail-feathers  are  black  tipped 
with  white;  the  others  are  marked  with  white  ipots 
on  each  tide  their  ilTafts.  The  legs  are  fliort ;  and  the 
toes  difpofed  two  backwards  and  two  forwards,  like 
thofe  of  the  wood-pecker,  though  it  is  never  obferved 
10  nm  up  the  fides  of  tiees.  The  female  differs  in 
fome  refpecSs.  The  neck  before  and  Ijchind  is  of  a 
brownilh-red ;  the  tail  barred  with  the  fame  colour 
and  black,  and  fpotted  on  each  lide  the  fliaft  with 
white.  The  young  birds  are  brown  mixed  with  black, 
and  in  that  (late  have  been  dcfcribed  by  fome  authors 
as  old  ones. 

"  This  bird  appears  in  our  country  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  makes  the  fnorteft  flay  with  us  of  any  bird  of  paf- 
fage.  It  is  compelled  here,  as  Mr  Stilingflcet  obfcrvcs, 
by  that  confliintion  of  the  air  which  caufes  ihe  fig- 
tree  put  forth  its  fruit  ;  though  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  fome  of  ihefe  birds  do  not  quit  this  iiland  during 
the  winter  ;  but  that  they  leek  Ihelter  in  hollow  trees 
and  lie  torpid,  unlefs  animated  by  unufualiy  warm 
weather."  Mr  Pennant  gives  two  inftancts  of  their 
being  heard  in  February  ;  one  in  1771,  in  the  end  o 
that  month  ;  the  other  in  1769,  on  the  4th  day  ;  but 
after  that  they  were  heard  no  more,  being  probably 
chilled  again  into  torpidity.  There  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  fong  ol  ihcfc  birds  and  the 
mackarels  continuing  in  full  roc  ;  that  is,  from  about 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  June.  The- 
cuckow  is  filcnt  for  fome  time  after  his  arrival  ;  his 
note  is  a  call  tO  love,  and  ufed  only  by  the  male,  who 
lits  perched  L,'enerally  on  fome  dead  tree  or  bare  bough, 
and  repeats  his  fong,  which  he  lofcs  as  foon  as  the 
amorous  feafon  is  over.  His  note  is  fo  uniform,  that 
his  name  in  all  languages  feems  to  have  been  derived 
from  it  ;  and  in  all  countries  it  is  ufcd  in  the  fame  re- 
proachful fenfe  : 

The  plain-foag;  cucIoil>  grey, 

Whole  note  full  many  a  man  Joth  mark. 

And  dares  not  anfvcr  nay.  Shjlrfjirirt. 

The  reproach  feems  to  arife  from  the  cuckow's  ma- 
king ufe  of  the  bed  or  nelt  of  another  to  depohtc  its 
eggs  in,  leaving  threat*  of  its  young  to  an  improper 

parent  ; 
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Cuculus.    p.irent  J  btu  Javeaal  widi  more  jiUUcc  gives  the  iiila- 
*— — V     ' '  my  to  the  bir  J  in  whole  ncll  ilie  Iiippoliiitioiis  eggs 
were  laid  : 

Tu  tihi  nunc  coTruca  filaiti. 

On  the  natural  hiilary  ofthis  lingular  bird,  \vc  have 
a  very  curio.ij  paper  by  Mr  Jcnncr,  pablilhcii  in  the 
J'hilolbphical  Tranfadioiis  tor  I7i8f.  The  tiril  ap- 
f  Part  II.  pja;-^ijj.e  ot'  cuckows  in  Britain,  as  already  obfer- 
»rt.  14.  ^^^j^  j^  about  the  middle  ot  April;  (the  lyih  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Jcnner,  whole  obi'ervatious  were  made 
in  Gloitcellerlliire).  The  long  of  the  male,  which  is 
well  known,  foon  proclaims  its  arrival.  The  fong  of 
the  female  (if  the  peculiar  notes  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofcd  may  be  fo  called)  is  widely  ditFerent,  and  h...s 
been  fo  little  attended  to,  that  perhaps  few  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  :  the  cry  of  the  dab- chick  bears  fome 
refeinblance  to  it. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  birds,  cuckows  do  not  pair. 
When  a  female  appears  on  the  wing,  llie  is  often  at- 
tended by  two  or  three  males,  who  fecm  to  be  eariiell- 
ly  contending  for  her  favours.  From  the  time  of  her 
appearance  till  after  the  middle  of  fummer  the  nells  of 
the  birds  feleJted  to  receive  her  eg^s  arc  to  be  found 
in  great  abundance ;  but,  like  tlie  other  migrating 
birds,  (he  does  not  begin  to  lay  till  fome  weeks  after 
her  arrival. 

It  !s  on  all  hands  allowed,  that  the  cuckow  does  not 
hatch  its  own  eggs  ;  for  which  different  reafons  have 
bee.igiven.as  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  hedge- 
fpinow,  the  water-wagtail,  the  tit-lark,  the  red- 
breali:,  the  yellow  hammer,  the  green  linnet,  or  the 
whinchat,  is  generally  ihenurfe  of  the  young  cuckow  : 
but  Buffon  enumerates  20  forts  ot  nefls  at  leall  in 
which  they  liave  depufued  their  eggs.  It  may  be  fup- 
poled,  that  the  female  cuckow  lays  her  egg  in  the 
abfencc  of  the  bird  in  whofc  nell  fne  intends  to  de- 
poliie  ;  as  it  has  been  known,  that  on  light  of  one 
of  tiicfe  a  redbrcaft  and  its  mate  jointly  attacked  her 
0,1  approaching  the  nell,  putting  her  to  flight  ;  and  fo 
clF-clu.illy  drove  her  away,  that  flie  did  not  daie  to 
return.  Among  the  birds  abovemeiitioncd,  it  gene- 
rally, according  to  iMr  Jcnncr's  obfervatiuns,  felcots 
the  three  firif,  but  fliows  a  much  greater  partiality  to 
tlie  hcdgc-fp arrow.  This  lalt  commonly  takes  up  tour 
or  live  days  in  laying  her  eggs.  During  this  time 
(generally  after  ihe  has  laid  one  or  two)  the  cuckow 
contrives  to  depolite  her  egg  among  the  reft,  leaving 
the  future  care  of  it  entirely  to  the  hedge-fparrow. 
This  inirulion  often  occafions  fome  difcompofure  ;  for 
the  o^d  hedge-fparrow  at  intervals,  whilll  llieis  litting, 
not  unfrequently  throws  out  fome  of  her  own  eggs, 
and  fometimes  injures  them  in  fuch  a  way  that  they 
become  addle  ;  fo  that  it  more  freqnently  happens  that 
only  two  or  three  hedge-fparrows  eggs  are  hatched 
witli  the  cuckow's  than  otherwife.  But  whether  this 
be  the  cafe  or  not,  (lie  fits  the  fame  length  of  time 
as  if  no  foreign  egg  had  been  introduced,  tlie  cuckow's 
egg  requiring  no  longer  incubation  than  her  own". 

When  the  hedge-fparrow  haj  fat  her   ufual   time, 

and  difengageJ   the  young  cuckow  and   fome  of  her 

•The         y^j^  ofTbpring  from  the  (htll*,  her  own  young  ones, 

yoii.ig  cue- ^j^j  ^ij     of  her  ergs  that  remain  unhatched,  are  foon 

ItOWlSCUITl*  ■'  ^  o  ' 

^(,nlv  turned  out,  the  young  cucrkow  remaining  poirclfor  of 
hitched  the  neft,  and  fule  objeft  of  her  future  care.  The 
firft.  young  birds  arc  not  previoully  killed,  i^or  i.rc  the  eggs 


demolilhtd  ;  but  all  are  left  to  perilli  together,  either  Cuculus. 
entangled  about  the  bulh  which  contains  the  iitil,  or  - — '' — - 
lying  on  the  ground  iiialcr  it. 

"  The  early  fate  ol  the  young  !icdge-fp:irrows  (Mr 
Jenner  obfcrves)  is  a  tircumllaucc  tliat  has  been  noti- 
ced by  others,  but  attributed  to  wrong  catifcs.  A 
variety  of  eoiijecturea  have  been  formed  upon  it.  Some 
have  luppolcd  the  parent  cuckow  the  author  of  ilitir 
dcltriiction  ;  while  others,  as  erroutoudy,  have  pro- 
nounced them  fmothercd  by  the  difproportionatclize  of 
their  fellow-nelUing.  Now  the  ctickov\'s  egg  being 
not  much  larger  than  the  hedge-fparrow 's  (asllhall 
more  fully  point  out  hereafter),  it  necclihiily  I'ollows, 
that  at  lint  there  can  be  no  great  dilfercncc  in  the  liv:c 
of  the  birds  jull  burft  from  die  ihcU.  Ol  tlic  fallacy 
of  the  former  ail'ertion  alibi  was  fome  years  ago  con- 
vinced, by  having  found  that  many  cuckows  ej;gs 
were  hatched  in  the  nefls  of  other  birds  aiicr  the  old 
cuckow  had  difaj>peartd,  and  by  feeing  the  liiiiie  late 
tlian  attend  the  uciHing  fparrows  as  during  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  cuckows  in  the  country.  But  belorc  I 
proceed  to  the  fails  relating  to  the  death  of  the  young 
fparrows,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before  you  fome  ex- 
amples of  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  and  the  rtarinu- 
of  the  young  cuckow  ;  lince  even  the  well-known  fact, 
that  tills  bulinefs  isintrnfled  to  the  caie  of  other  birds, 
has  been  controverted  by  an  author  wlio  has  lately 
written  on  this  fubjecl  f  ;  and  iince,  as  it  is  a  fail  fo^The  Hon. 
much  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  it  may  llill  Dairies 
probably  be  diflitlieved  by  others.  Earring- 

"  Exampli  I .  The  titlark  is  frequently  felected  by  '°"" 
the  cuckow  to  take  charge  of  its  young  one  ;  but  as  it 
is'  a  bird  lefs  familiar  than  many  that  I  have  mcntic/ned, 
its  nell  is  not  fo  often  difcovercd.  1  have,  ncverthe- 
lefs,  had  fcveral  cuckows  eggs  brought  to  nic  that 
were  found  i:i  titlarks  nelis,  and  had  one  opportunity 
of  feeing  the  young  cuckow  in  the  nell  of  this  bird. 
I  faw  the  old  bird  feed  it  repeatedly  ;  and,  to  faiisf'y 
myfclf  that  they  were  realy  titlarks,  lliot  ihem  butji, 
and  found  them   to  be  fo. 

'•  Example  2.  A  cuckow  laid  her  egg  in  a  waler- 
wagiail's  neft  in  the  thatch  of  an  old  C(;:tagc.  The 
wagiail  iat  her  ufual  time,  and  then  hatcliedallthccggs 
but  one;  which,  wiiii  all  the  young  ones  except  the 
cuckow,  was  tnrnc-d  out  of  ihe  neft.  The  young 
birds,  confifting  of  five,  were  found  upon  the  rafter  that 
projcded  from  under  the  thatch,  and  with  them  was  the 
egg  not  in  the  leaft  injured.  On  examining  the  egg, 
I  found  the  yoinig  w-agtail  it  contained  quite  pcrfcft, 
and  juft  in  fuch  a  llate  as  birds  are  when  ready  to  be 
difcngaged  from  the  Ihell.  The  cuckow  was  renred 
by  the  wagtails  till  it  was  nearly  capable  of  fiyincr^ 
when  it  was  killed  by  an  accident. 

"  Exiuiipie  %.  A  hedge-fparrow  built  her  neft  in  a 
hawthorn  bulh  in  a  timber  yard.  After  flie  had  laid 
two  eggs,  a  cuckow  dropped  in  a  third.  The  fparrow 
continued  laying  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  till  l];e 
had  laid  five,  her  ufual  number,  and  ihen  fat. 

•'  June  20.  I  796.  On  infpeeling  the  neft,  I  found 
that  the  bird  had  hatched  this  morning,  and  that  every 
thing  but  the  young  cuckow  v.as  thrown  out  Under 
the  neft  I  found  one  of  the  young  hedge-fparrows  dead, 
and  one  egg  by  the  fide  of  the  neft  entangled  with  the 
coarfc  woody  materials  that  formed  its  outlide  cover- 
ing.    On  examining  the  egg,  I  found  one  end  of  the 
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■OuaiUis.   fliell  a  litilc  cracked,  and  could  fee  that  the  (parrow 

* * '  it  coutniued  was  yet  alive.     It  was  ilicii  reftured  to 

the  iicft,  but  ill  a  tew  minutes  was  thiowii  out.  The 
egg  being  again  fulpcnded  by  the  outade  ol  the  iielt, 
was  laved  a  Iccoiul  time  troin  brcakiiij;.  To  fee  what 
would  happen  if  the  cuckow  was  reiuoved,  1  took  otic 
the  cuckow,  and  phccd  tlie  e;;';  coiitaiiiiug  the  Iicdge- 
fparrow  in  the  neit  in  its  flcad.  The  old  birds,  da- 
ring this  time,  iicw  about  the  fpot,  ihowiug  ligns  of 
great  anxiety  ;  but  wlien  I  withdrew,  lliey  quickly 
came  to  the  neft  again.  On  looking  into  it  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  afterwards,  I  found  the  young  one  com- 
pletely  hatched,  warm,  and  lively.  Ihe  iicdgc  Ipar- 
rows  were  fuifercd  to  remain  undillurbcd  with  iheir 
new  charge  for  three  hours  (during  wnich  time  they 
paid  every  attention  to  it),  when  the  cuckow  was 
again  put  into  the  ncft.  The  old  Iparrows  had  been 
fo  much  dillurbed  by  thefc  intrulions,,  that  for  fouie 
time  they  thowcd  an  unwillingnefs  to  come  to  it. 
However,  at  length  they  came  ;  and  on  examining  the 
ne(t  again  in  a  few  minutes,  1  found  the  young  ipar- 
row  was  tumbled  out.  It  was  a  fecond  time  reiloied, 
■but  a'ain  experienced  the  fame  fate. 

"  from  thefe  experiments,  and  fuppofmg,  from  the 
feeble  appearance  of  the  young  cuckow  juft  difengaged 
from  the  ihell,  that  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  tlifpla- 
cing  either  the  egg  or  the  young  fparrows,  1  was  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  old  fparrows  were  the  only- 
agents  in  this  fceming  unnatural  bufmcfs.  But  I  af- 
terwards clearly  perceived  the  caufc  of  this  rtrange 
phenomenon,  by  difcovcring  the  young  cuckow  in  the 
r.cl  of  difplacing  its  tellow-nelllings,  as  the  following 
relation  will  fully  evince. 

"  June  18.  1737,  I  examined  the  nedofa  hedge- 
fparrow,  which  then  coiuuined  a  cuckow's  and  three 
hedge-fparrow's  eggs.  On  infpedling  it  the  day  fol- 
lowing, I  found  the  bird  had  hatched,  but  that  the 
neft  now  contained  only  a  young  cuckow  and  one 
young  hcdge-fparrow.  The  neft  was  placed  fo  near  the 
extremity  of  a  hedge,  that  1  could  diflinftly  fee  what 
was  going  forward  in  it  ;  and,  10  my  aitoniflimcnt, 
faw  the  young  cuckow,  though  fo  newly  hatched,  in 
■the  ait  of  turning  out  the  young  hedge-fparrow. 

''  The  mode  of  accomplishing  this  Vv'as  very  curious. 
The  little  animal,  with  the  aififtance  ofitsrum.p  and 
wings,  contrived  to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back  ;  and 
making  a  lodgement  for  ihe  burden  by  elevating  its 
elbows,  clambered  backward  with  it  up  the  fide  of  the 
neft  till  it  reached  the  top  ;  where  relling  for  a  mo- 
ment, it  threw  olf  its  load  with  a  jeik,  and  quite  dif- 
eno-aged  it  from  the  neft.  It  remained  in  this  fitua- 
tion  a  ihort  time,  feeling  about  with  the  extremities  of 
its  wings,  as  if  to  be  convineed  whctiier  the  bufmefs 
was  properly  executed,  and  then  dropped  into  the 
neft  again.  With  thefe  (the  -cxiremitics  of  its  wings) 
I  have  often  ken  it  examine,  as  it  were,  an  egg  and 
neftlini;  i)efore  it  began  its  opsrations  ;  and  the  nice 
fenfibiiity  which  thefe  parts  appeared  to  pofTefs,  fecmcd 
fufficienily  to  compenAite  the  war.t  of  fight,  which  as 
yet  it  was  deftitmc  of.  I  afterwards  put  in  an  egg  ; 
anti  this,  by  a  fimilar  procefs,  was  conveyed  to  the 
cd^e  of  the  neft  and  thrown  out.  Thefe  experiments 
1  have  fmce  repeated  feveral  tinies  in  different  nefts, 
and  have  alwjys  found  the  yonug  cuckow  difpofed  to 
aft   in  the  fame  manner.     In  climbing  up  the  neft,  it 


fomctimes  drops  its  burthen,   and  thus  is  foiled  in  its    Cuculu 

endeavours  ;   but,  after  a  little  rclpite,  the  work  is  re-  ' ^- 

fumed,  and  goes  on  alniolt  inceliaiitly  till  it  is  cfi'ected. 
It  is  wonderful  to  fee  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
the  young  cuckow,  when  it  is  two  or  three  days  old, 
if  a  bird  be  put  into  the  ncll  with  it  that  is  too  weigh- 
ty for  it  to  lift  out.  In  this  ftate  it  fcems  ever  reihefs 
and  uneafy.  But  this  dilpofuion  for  turning  out  its 
companions  begins  to  decline  from  the  time  it  is  two 
or  three  till  it  is  about  twelve  days  old  ;  when,  as  far 
as  I  have  hitherto  feen,  it  ceaies.  Indeed,  the  dilpo- 
fuion for  throwing  out  the  egg  appears  to  ccale  a  few 
days  fooner  ;  for  1  have  frequently  feen  the  young 
c.ickovv,  after  it  had  been  hatched  nine  or  ten  days, 
remove  a  neftling  that  had  been  placed  in  the  neft 
with  It,  when  it  futteredan  egg,  put  there  at  the  fame 
time,  to  remain  unmolefted.  The  Inigulariiy  ot  its 
fhape  is  well  adapted  to  thele  purpofcs  ;  tor,  diffcrtnt 
from  other  newly  hatched  birds,  its  back,  from  the 
fcspulK  downwards,  is  very  broad,  with  a  conlidetablc 
depreliion  in  the  middle.  This  deprellion  feemsfoim- 
ed  by  nature  for  the  defign  of  giving  a  more  ftcure 
lodgement  to  the  cggof  ihe  hedgefparrou  or  itsyoung 
one  when  the  young  cuckow  is  employed  in  removing 
cither  of  them  from  the  nclt.  When  it  is  about  ta 
days  old,  this  cavity  is  quite  tilled  up,  and  then  the 
back  alfunies  the  (hape  of  neftluig  birds  111  general. 

"  Having  tound  that  th.-  old  hedge-iparrow  com- 
monly throws  out  fomc  of  her  own  eggs  after  her  ncfl 
has  received  the  cuckow's,  and  not  knowing  how  ihe 
might  treat  iier  young  ones  if  the  young  cuckow  was 
deprived  of  the  power  of  difpoifcirmg  them  of  the  neft, 
I  made  the  following  experiment. 

"  July  9.  A  young  cuckow,  that  had  been  hatched 
by  a  hedge-fparrow  about  four  hours,  was  confined  in 
the  neft  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  could  not  poihbly 
turn  out  the  young  hedgc-fparrows  which  were  hatch- 
ed at  the  lame  time,  tho'igh  it  was  almoft  inccllantly 
making  attempts  to  eficft  it.  The  confequcnee  \'.  as, 
the  old  birds  fed  the  whole  alike,  and  appeared  in 
every  refpeft  to  pay  the  fame  attention  to  their  owa 
young  as  to  the  young  cuckow,  until  the  15th,  when 
the  neft  was  unfortunately  phiudered. 

"  The  fmallnefs  of  the  cuckow's  egg,  in  proportion 
to  the  lize  of  the  bird,  is  a  circumftancc  that  hitherto, 
I  believe,  has  efcaped  ihe  notice  of  the  ornithologift. 
So  great  is  the  dil'proportion,  that  it  is  in  general 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  houfe-fparrow  ;  whereas  the 
differencein  the  fize  of  the  birus  is  nearly  as  five  to 
one.  1  have  ufed  the  term  i>i  general,  becaufe  eggs 
produced  at  diftcrent  times  by  the  fame  bird  vary  very 
much  in  fize.  I  have  found  a  cuckow's  egg  fo  light 
that  it  weighed  only  43  grains,  and  one  fo  heavy  that 
it  wei^-hed  jj  grains.  The  colour  of  the  cuckow's 
eggs  is  excrcmtly  vjriable.  Some,  both  in  ground 
and  penciling,  very  much  refemble  the  houfe-fparrow's; 
fomc  are  inditlincfly  covered  with  bran-coloured  fpots : 
and  others  are  marked  with  lines  of  black,  refembling, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  eggs  of  the  yellow-hammer. 

"  The  circumllance  of  the  young  cuckow's  being 
defined  by  nature  to  throw  out  the  young  hedgc- 
fparrows,  fcems  to  account  for  the  parent  cuckow's 
dropping  her  egg  in  the  nefts  of  birds  fo  fmall  as  ihofc 
1  have  particiilarifed.  If  flic  were  to  do  this  in  the 
neft  of  a  bird  which  produced  a  large  egg,  and  con fc- 
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CuchIih.    quciuly  a  lirge  ncftiing,  the  young  ciickow  woulil 

* ^' '  probably  find  an  iiil'urmoiintablc   dilHcniiy   in  fblely 

poiJcliing  the  ncft,  a»  its  cxcrrions  woukl  be  unequal 
to  tiie  laoour  of  turning  out  tlie  young  birds.  Bciidcs 
ihoii;;h  many  of  the  larger  birds  might  have  fed  the 
nc/lling  cuclcow  very  properly  had  it  been  committed 
to  their  charge,  yet  they  could  not  Jiave  fiiffercd  ilieir 
own  ycnng  to  have  been  facrificed  for  t!ic  accommoda- 
tion of  the  cnckow  in  fuch  great  number  as  the  fmallcr 
ones,  which  are  fo  much  more  abundant ;  for  though 
it  would  l)e  a  vain  attempt  to  calculate  the  numbers  of 
nelUings  dcllroyed  by  means  of  the  cuckow,  yet  the 
fliglitelt  obfcrvalion  would  be  fuflicicnt  to  convince  us 
that  they  mull  be  very  large." 

Here  Mr  Jcnner  remarks,  tliat  though  nature  per- 
mits the  young  cuckow  to  make  this  great  wade,  yet 
the  animals  thus  deflroyed  are  not  thrown  away  or 
rendered  ufelefs.  At  the  feafon  when  this  happens, 
great  numbers  of  tender  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  are 
feekiug  provifiou  ;  and  if  they  find  the  callow  nefllings 
which  hiive  fallen  victims  to  the  young  cuckow,  they 
arc  furnilhed  with  food  well  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
flate. 

It  appears  a  little  extraordinary,  that  two  cuckows 
«ggs  lliould  ever  be  dcpofited  in  the  fame  ncfl,  as  the 
yoimg  one  produced  from  one  of  them  mufl  inevitably 
perilh  ;  yet  two  inftances  of  this  kind  fell  under  our 
author's  obfcrvacion,  one  of  Vi'hich  he  thus  relates  : 
"  June  27.  1787.  Two  cuckows  and  a  Iiedgc-fparrow 
were  hatched  in  the  fame  nefl  this  morning  i  one  Iicdge- 
fparrow's  egg  remained  unhatched.  In  a  few  hours 
after,  a  contell  began  between  ilic  cuckows  for  the 
polFcinon  of  the  ncfi,  which  continued  undetermined 
till  the  next  afternoon,  when  one  of  them,  which  was 
fomewhat  ftiperior  in  llzc,  turned  out  the  other,  toge- 
ther with  the  young  hedge-fparrow  and  the  unhatched 
egg.  Tills  contefi  was  very  remark"ible.  The  com- 
batants alternately  appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  as 
H  each  carried  the  other  feveral  times  nearly  to  the  top 

^  ot  the  nefl,  and  then  funk  down  again,  opprelFcd  by 

the  weight  of  its  burden  ;  till  at  length,  after  various 
efforts,  the  ftrongeft  prevailed,  and  was  afterwards 
brought  up  by  the  hedge-fparrows." 

But  the  principal  circumllancc  that  has  agitated  the 
mind  of  the  naturalifl  refpecling  the  cuckow  is,  Why, 
like  other  birds,  it  fliould  not  build  a  nefl,  incubate 
its  eggs,  and  rear  its  own  young  r 

There  is  no  apparent  reaion,  Mr  Jenner  thinks,  why 
this  bird,  in  common  with  others,  ihould  not  perform 
all  thefe  feveral  oificcs ;  for  it  is  in  every  refpc^fl  per- 
fectly formed  for  collci^ling  materials  and  building  a 
nc!l.  Neither  its  external  fnape  nor  internal  llructurc 
prevent  it  from  incubation  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
iucnpicitated  front  bringing  food  to  its  young.  It 
wotild  be  needlrfs  to  enumerate  the  various  opinions 
of  authors  on  this  fu'ijeifl  from  Ariftoile  to  the  prefcnt 
time.  Thofs  of  the  ancients  appear  to  be  citlier  vi- 
lionary  or  erroneous  ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  moderns 
towards  its  inveftigation  have  been  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits  :  for  they  have  gone  but  little  fur- 
ther in  th.eir  refearchcs  ilian  to  eximiuc  the  conftitn- 
liri  and  flruilurc  of  the  bird;  and  having  found  it 
jioifefred  of  a  capacious  flomach  with  a  thin  external 
covering,  concluded  that  the  preiFurc  np  n\  this  parr, 
in  a  lltting  poflure,  prevented  incubation.-  They  Iiivc 
Vo:..  V. 


not  confidercd  thu  many  of  the  birds  wliich  incubate 
have  flomachs  analogous  to  thofc  of  cuckows.  Tlu- 
flomach  of  tlic  owl,  for  example,  is  proporiionabiy 
capa'.:ious,  and  is  almofl:  as  thinly  covered  with  exter- 
nal integuments.  Nor  have  they  conlidered,  ihilihc 
flomachsof  thcneftlingsarc  always  much  dillcnded  v.  i;h 
food  ;  and  tliat  this  very  part,  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  confinemeut  to  the  ncll,  fupports  in  a  great 
degree  the  w^eight  of  the  whole  boily  ;  whereas,  in  .t 
fitting-bird,  it  is  not  nearly  fomiich  prelTed  upon,  for 
the  breafl  in  that  cafe  fills  up  chiefly  llie  cavity  of  the 
nefl;  for  which  purpofe,  from  its  natural  convexity,  it 
is  admirably  well  fitted. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  be  fuflleient  to  fiiow,  that 
the  cuckow  is  not  rendered  incapable  of  fitting  through 
any  peculiarity  either  in  the  lituation  or  formation  of 
the  itomach  ;  yet,  as  a  proof  flill  more  deciuve,  our 
obferver  adduces  the  following  faift. 

"  In  the  fummcr  of  tlic  year  17^6,  I  faw,  in  t!-e 
nefl  of  a  hedge-fparrow,  a  cuckow,  uliieh,  from  its 
lize  and  plumage,  appeared  to  be  ncaily  a  fortnight 
old.  On  lifting  it  up  in  the  nefl,  I  oblcrvcd  t\\  u 
hedge-fparrows  eggs  under  it.  At  firfl  I  fnppofid 
them  part  of  the  number  which  had  been  fat  upon  by 
the  hedge-fparrow  with  the  cuckow's  egg,  and  that 
they  had  become  addle,  as  birds  frcquemly  fufler  fuch 
eggs  to  remain  in  their  ncfls  with  their  young  ;  but  0:1 
breaking  one  of  them  I  found  it  contained  a  living 
foetus  :  fo  that  of  courfe  thefe  eggs  mufl  have  been 
laid  feveral  days  after  the  cuckow  M-as  Jiatched  ;  as  the 
latter  now  completely  filled  up  the  nefl,  and  was  by 
this  peculiar  incident  performing  the  part  of  a  liitir.a- 
bird.  At  this  time  I  was  unacquainted  with  thelact, 
that  the  young  cuckow  turned  out  the  eggs  of  ti:e 
hedge-fparrow  ;  but  it  is  rrafonable  to  conclude,  that: 
it  had  loft  the  difpofition  for  doing  this  when  thefe 
eggs  were  depofited  in  the  nefl. 

"  Having  under  my  infpedion,  in  another  hedgc- 
fparrow's  nefl,  a  young  cnckow  about  the  fame  fizc  as 
the  former,  I  procured  two  v/agtails  eggs  which  had 
been  fat  upon  a  few  days,  and  had  them  immediately- 
conveyed  to  the  fpot,  and  placed  under  the  cuckow. 
On  the  ninth  day  after  the  eggs  had  been  in  this  fitu- 
ation,  the  perfon  appointed  to  fupcrintend  the  nefl 
(as  it  was  fome  distance  from  the  place  of  r;y  rcii- 
dence)  came  to  inform  me  that  the  wagtails  were 
hatched.  On  going  to  the  place,  and  examining  the 
nefl,  I  found  nothing  in  it  but  the  cutkov/  and  tin: 
fhells  of  the  was^tail's  eggs.  The  faft,  therefore,  of 
the  birds  being  hatched,  I  .do  not  give  you  as  coming 
immediately  under  my  own  eye,  but  the  icflimony  of 
the  perfon  appointed  to  watch  the  ncJl  was  corrobo- 
rated by  that  of  anotlicr  witnefs." 

In  conliderin-r  towhatcaufcs  maybe  attributed  the 
fingularities  of  the  cuckow,  Mr  jenner  fuggcfls  the 
following  as  the nioft  probable  :  "  The  flfirtrefideitce 
this  bird  IS  aliovi^d  to  iiiaks  in  the  couiitrt  ivhsrc  it  is  d-j- 
jliiiedtop  rofiagaie  its  fpecies ;  and  the  call  that  naturt  has 
upon  it,  duriii'^  thai  jlxirt  refidcnc^,  to  produce  a  numcrows 
progeny.  The  cuckow's  firfl  appearance  here  is  about 
the  middle  of  April,  commonly  on  the  17th.  Its 
egg  is  not  rcaily  for  incubation  rill  fome  weeks  after 
its  arrival,  feldom  before  tlie  middle  of  May.  A  fort- 
night is  taken  up  by  the  (iiting-l;!rd  in  hatching  the 
egg.  The  young  bird  generally  continues  three  wccl.c 
4  V 
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Cvcilos.  in  the  neft  before  it  flics,  aad  the  foflcr-parencs  feed 
■ — r-^ — ^  it  more  than  Hve  weeks  after  this  period  ;  fo  that  if.i 
cuckow  fnould  be  ready  with  an  egg  inuch  fooaer  thaa 
the  time  pointed  out,  not  a  liiigle  iielUiiiJ;,  even  one 
of  the  earliell,  would  be  tit  to  provide  for  itfclf  before 
i>s  parent  wonld  be  inlliniitively  directed  to  fcek  a  new 
lefidencc,  and  be  thns  compelled  to  abandon  its  yonng 
one  ;  for  old  cuckows  take  their  final  leave  of  tiiis 
co'.'.ntry  the  firll  u'cek  in  Jtdy. 

"  Had  nature  alloived  the  cuckov.' to  have  flaid  here 
as  long  as  fonie  other  migrating  birds,  which  proj.ice 
p.  fuigle  fet  of  yonng  ones  (as  tUe  fwift  or  nightingale, 
for  example),  and  had  allowed  her  to  have  reared  as 
large  a  number  as  any  bird  is  capable  of  bringing  up 
at  one  time,  thefe  might  not  have  been  fnlEcient  to 
have  anfwercd  her  purpofe  ;   but  by  fending  the  cnc- 
i.ow  from  one  nell  to  another,  flic  is  reduced  to  the 
fame  ftate  as  the  bird  whofe  nefl  we  daily  rob  of  an 
egg,  in  which  cafe  the  flimulus  for  incubation  is  fuf- 
pendcd.     Of  this  we  have  a  familiar  example  in  the 
coinmoa  domeflic  fowl.      That  the  cuckow  acluaily 
lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  diire^-lion  feems  to  prove 
very  decifively.     Upon  a  comparilbn  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  between  the  ovarium,  or  racemus  vi- 
tellorum,  of  a  female  cuckow,  killed  juil  as  flic  had 
began  to  lay,  and  of  a  pjUet  killed  in  the  fame  ilate, 
no  ellcntial  diifi^rencc  appeared.     The  uterus  of  each 
contained  an  egg  perfectly  formed  and  ready  for  cx- 
clufun  ;  and  the  ovarium  exhibited  a  large  chiftcr  of 
ccrcrs,  gradually  advanced  from  a  very  diminutive  llze 
to  the  grcatell  the  yolk  acquires  before  it  is  received 
into  the  oviducl:.     The  appearance  of  one  killed  on  the 
third  of  July  was  very  dilferent.     In  tliis  I  could  di- 
flimJtly  trace  a  great  number  of  the  membranes  which 
had  difchargsd   yolks  into  the   ovidud; ;  and  one  of 
them  appeared  as  if  it  had  parted  with  a  yolk  the  pre- 
cedin'  day.     The  ovarium  flill  exhibited  a  cinder  of 
enlarged  eggs,  but  the  moll  forward  of  them  was  fcarce- 
iy  larger  than  a  muflard-feed. 

"  I  would  not  be  underllood  to  advance,  that  every 
cgcr  which  fwells  in  the  ovariuni  at  the  approach  or 
commencement  of  the  propagating  feafoa  is  brought 
to  perfection  :  bit  it  appears  clearly,  that  a  bird,  in 
obedience  to  the  diftates  of  her  own  will,  or  to  fome 
hidden  caufe  in  the  a.iimal  economy,  can  either  retard 
or  briu'T  forvvard  her  eggs.  Befides  the  example  of 
the  common  fowl  above  alluded  to,  many  others  oc- 
cur. Ifwedeftroy  the  nefl  of  a  blackbird,  a  robin, 
or  alnioft  any  fmall  bird,  in  the  fpring,  when  Ihe  has 
laid  her  nfaal  number  of  eggs,  it  is  well  known  to 
every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  inquiries  of 
this  kind,  in  how  fliort  a  fpace  of  time  (lie  will  produce 
a  freih  fet.  Now,  had  the  bird  been  fuffcred  to  have 
proceeded  without  iitterrupiion  in  her  natural  courfe, 
the  eg3-s  would  have  been  hatched,  and  the  young 
ones  brought  to  a  ftate  capable  of  providing  for  them- 
felves,  before  Ihe  would  have  been  induced  to  make 
another  nefl,  and  excited  to  produce  another  fet  of 
eo'Ts  from  the  ovarium.  If  the  bird  had  been  deftroy- 
cd^at  the  time  (lie  was  (itting  on  her  firll  laying  of 
ctrn-s,  dilTedion  would  have  (liown  the  ovarium  con- 
taininn-  a  great  number  in  an  enlarged  (late,  and  ad- 
vancing in  the  ufual  progreffive  order.  Hence  it 
plainly  appears,  that  birds  can  keep  back  or  bring 
forward  (under  certain  limitations)  their  eggs  at  any 


time  during  the  feafoii  appointed  for  them  to  lay  ;  but  Ci 
the  cuckow,  not  being  tubjc't  to  the  common  inter-  '— 
niptions,  goes  onlaying,  Iruin  the  time  flie  begins  till 
the  eve  of  her  departure  from  Britain  ;  for  although 
old  cuckows  in  general  take  their  leave  the  firll 
week  in  July  (and  I  never  could  fee  one  after  the  jth 
day  of  that  month,  though  1  conceive  it  poflible  that 
here  and  there  a  llraggling  cuckow  may  be  feen  aller 
tliis  time)  ;  yet  I  have  known  an  inftance  of  an  egg's 
being  hatched  in  the  nell  of  an  hedge-fparrow  fo  late 
as  the  15th.  And  a  farther  proof  of  their  continuing 
to  lay  till  the  time  of  their  leaving  us  may,  1  think,  be 
fairly  deduced  Irom  the  appearances  on  dilledion  of 
the  female  cuckow  above  mentioned,  killed  on  the  3d 
of  July." 

Among  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  young  cuckow, 
there  is  one  that  ihows  itfelf  very  early.  Long  before 
it  leaves  the  nefl,  it  frequently,  when  irritated,  af- 
fumes  the  manner  of  a  bird  of  prey,  looks  ferocious, 
throws  itfelf  back,  and  pecks  at  any  thing  prefeiued 
to  it  with  great  vehemence,  often  at  the  fame  time 
making  a  cuckling  noifc  like  a  young  hawk.  Hence 
probably  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  this  bird  changes 
into  a  hawk  and  devours  its  nurfe  on  quitting  its  nefl ; 
whence  the  French  proverb,  J/jgrat  coimne  un  coi.'cou. 
Sometimes,  when  dillurbed  in  a  fmaller  degree,  it 
makes  a  kind  of  hilTing  noife,  accompanied  witli  a  hea- 
ving motion  of  the  whole  body. 

The  growth  of  the  young  cuckow  is  uncommonly 
rapid.  Its  chirp  is  plaintiff',  like  that  of  the  hedge- 
fparrow  ;  but  the  found  is  not  acquired  from  the  fo- 
lier-parent,  as  it  is  the  fame  whether  it  be  reared  by 
theliedgc-lparrow  or  any  other  bird.  It  never  acquirce 
the  adult  note  during  its  Hay  in  Britain. 

The  llomachs  of  young  cuckows  contain  a  great  va- 
riety of  food.  On  dilfciting  one  that  was  brought 
up  by  wagtails,  and  fed  by  them  at  the  time  it 
was  fnot  (though  it  was  nearly  of  the  fize  and  ful- 
nefs  of  plumage  of  the  parent-bird),  Wr  Jenner  found 
in  its  llomach  the  following  fubllaiices  :  Flies  and 
beetles  of  various  kinds  ;  fmall  fnails  with  their  llicUs 
iinbioken  ;  gradioppers  ;  caterpillars;  part  of  a  horfe- 
bean  ;  a  vegetable  fubftance,  refembling  bits  of  tough 
grafs  rolled  into  a  ball  ;  and  the  feeds  of  a  vegetable 
that  refembled  thofe  of  the  goofe-grafs.  In  the  llo- 
niach  of  one  fed  by  hedge-fparrow  s,  the  contents  were 
almoll  entirely  vegetable  ;  fuch  as  wheat,  fmall  vetches, 
&c.  "  But  this  (fays  our  author)  was  the  only  in- 
fiance  of  the  kind  1  had  ever  feen,  as  thefe  birds  in 
general  feed  the  young  cuckow  with  fcarcely  any  thing 
but  animal  food.  However,  it  ferved  to  clear  up  a 
point  which  before  had  fomewhat  puzzled  me  ;  for 
having  found  the  cuckow's  egg  in  the  nell  of  a  green 
linnet,  v.'hich  begins  very  early  to  feed  its  young  w-ith 
vegetable  food,  I  was  apprehenfive,  till  I  faw  this  faft, 
that  this  bird  would  have  been  an  unfit  fofler-parent 
for  the  young  cuckow. 

"  The  tit-lark,  I  obferve,  feeds  it  principally  with 
gradioppers. 

"  But  the  moft  fingular  fnbflance,  fo  often  met 
with  in  the  flomachs  of  young  cuckows,  is  a  ball  of 
hair  cm-ioufly  wound  up.  J  have  found  it  of  various 
fizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  fmall  nutmeg.  It 
feems  to  be  compofed  chiefly  of  horfe  hairs  ;  and  from 
the  refeniblancc  it  bears  to  the  infide  covering  of  the 
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nefl,  I  conceive  tlie  bird  i'wiUows  it  wliile  a  ncflling. 
'In  the  ilonuchs  ofold  cackows  are  oittii  I'eeii  niiuics 
of  hair;  but  tliefe  inul  evidently  once  formed  a  part 
of  the  hairy  caterpillar,  wbicli  the  ciickow  often  takes 
for  its  food ." 

There  feeins  to  be  no  prccifc  time  fixed  for  tlic  de- 
parture of  young  cuckows.  Mrjenner  believes  they 
1^0  off  in  fnccelliou,  probably  as  ioou  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  themiclves  ;  for  although  they  itay 
in  Britain  till  they  become  nearly  equal  in  lize  and 
growth  of  plumage  to  the  old  cuckow,  yet  in  this  very 
Itate  the  tollcring  care  of  the  hedge-fparrow  is  not 
withdrawn  from  them.  "  I  have  frequently  (fays  he) 
fecn  the  young  cuckow  of  fuch  a  fize  that  the  hedge- 
fparrow  has  perched  on  its  back,  or  half-expanded 
wing,  ill  order  to  gain  fufficient  elevation  to  put  the 
food  into  its  mouth.  At  this  advanced  ftage,  I  be- 
lieve that  young  cuckows  procure  fome  food  for  ihcm- 
felves  ;  like  the  young  rook,  for  inllance,  which  in 
part  feeds  itlelf,  and  is  partly  fed  by  the  old  ones,  till 
the  approacli  of  the  pairing  fealbn.  If  they  did  not 
go  otf  infucceiiion,  it  is  probable  we  ihould  fee  them 
in  large  numbers  by  the  middle  of  Augull ;  for  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  great  plenty  when  in  a  nellling 
flate,  they  muft  now  appear  very  numerous,  lince  all 
of  them  mull  have  quitted  the  nefl  before  this  time. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe ;  for  they  are  not  more  nume- 
rous at  any  leafon  than  the  parent-birds  are  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

The  fame  inllinctive  impulfe  which  directs  the 
cuckow  to  depofite  her  eggs  in  the  nefts  of  other  birds, 
direiSts  her  young  one  to  throw  out  the  eggs  and  young 
of  the  owner  of  the  neft.  The  fchcme  of  nature  would 
be  incomplete  without  it  ;  for  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impolEble,  for  the  little  birds  deftined 
to  find  fuccour  for  the  cuckow,  lo  find  alio  for  their 
own  young  ones  after  a  certain  period  ;  nor  would 
there  be  room  for  the  whole  to  inhabit  the  neft." 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  there  are  more  male  cuckows 
than  females  ;  fiHce  two  are  often  feen  Jn  difpute  where 
a  third  has  been  in  light ;  which,  no  doubt,  was  of  the 
oppofite  fex.  Mr  Pennant  obferved,  that  five  male 
birds  were  caught  in  a  trap  in  one  feafon  ;  and  Mr  La- 
tham fays,  that  "  out  of  at  lead  half  a  dozen  that  I 
have  attended  to,  my  chance  has  never  directed  me  to 
a  female  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wiOied,  that  future  obfer- 
vers  may  determine  whether  our  obfcrvations  have  rife 
only  in  chance,  or  are  founded  on  the  general  circum- 
ftance."  He  believes  that  the  male  birds  are  more 
liable  to  be  lliot,  their  note  directing  the  gunner  where 
to  take  aim,  while  the  female  is  fecured  by  her  fdencc. 

Cuckows  may  be,  and  often  arc,  brought  up  tame, 
fo  as  to  become  familiar.  They  will  eat  in  this /late 
bread  and  milk,  fruits,  infefts,  eggs,  and  flcfli  either 
cooked  or  raw  ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  I  believe, 
chierty  live  on  caterpillars;  which,  in  a  few  I  have 
obferved  were  all  of  the  fmooth  kind  ;  others  have 
fo.md  vegetable  matter,  beetles,  and  fmall  ftonts. 
When  fat,  they  are  faid  to  be  as  good  eating  as  a 
land  rail.  The  French  and  Italians  cat  ihenj  to  this 
day.  The  ancient  Romans  admired  thcni  greaily  as 
food;  Pliny  fays  that  there  is  no  bird  which  can  be 
compared  to  them  for  delicacy. 

In  migrating,  the  major  part  of  thefe  birds  are  fup- 
pofed to  go  into  Africa,  iince  they  areubfervcd  to  vifit 


the  illand  of   Malta  twice  in  a  year,    in  their  pafisgc    Cnciili... 

backwards  and  forwards,  as  is  fuppofed,  to  that  part  ^ "^ 

of  the  world.  They  are  well  kuown  alfoat  Alcpjo. 
To  the  north,  it  is  faid  to  be  ccjmmon  m  Swcticu : 
but  not  to  appear  fo  early  by  a  month  as  ia  Britain. 
Rullia  is  not  dciUtutc  of  this  bird;  and  Mr  Lailiani 
has  feeu  a  fpecimcn  brought  from  Kaniil'chaika,  now 
in  the  pollthion  of  Sir  Jofcph  Banks. 

2.  The  Amtricanus,  or  cuckow  of  Carolina.  It  ii 
about  the  fizc  of  a  blackbird,  the  upper  mandible  of 
the  bill  black,  the  lower  yellow;  the  large  wing-fea- 
thers are  reddilh  ;  the  relt  of  the  wing,  aud  all  the  up- 
per part  of  the  body,  head  and  neck,  is  of  an  alh-to- 
lour  ;  all  the  under  part  of  the  body,  from  the  bill  to 
the  tail,  white  ;  the  tail  long  and  narrow,  coiVipoicd 
of  fix  long  and  four  fliortcr  feathers  ;  their  legs  jj.urt 
and  ftrong.  Their  note  isvery  difierent  from  the  cuc- 
kow of  Britain,  and  not  fo  remarkable  to  be  tr.kcii 
notice  of.  It  is  a  folitary  bird,  frcqi:enting  tlic  durk- 
cfl  receffes  of  woods  and  Ihady  thickets.  They  re- 
tire on  the  approach  of  winter. 

3.  The  indicator,  or  honey-guide,  is  a  native  of  A-      p\^te 
frica.     The  following  defcription  is  given  of  it  by  Dr     ti.iY. 
Sparrmanin  the  Philolophical  Tranfadions  for  1777. 

''  This  curious  fpecies  of  cuckow  is  found  at  a  confider- 
able  dillance  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Africa,  being  entirely  unknown  at  that 
fettlcment.  The  firft  place  I  heard  of  it  was  in  a  wood 
called  the  Croot-vtuidcr's  Bofch,  "  the  Grand-fatlicr's 
Wood,"  fituated  in  a  defert  near  the  river  which  the 
Hottentots  call  Tkaufkal.  The  Dutch  fettlcrs  there- 
abouts have  given  tliis  bird  the  i/ame  of  hoiiignyzer, 
or  "  honey-guide."  from  its  quality  of  difcovcrin;|' 
wild  honey  to  travellers.  Its  colour  has  nothino-  firi- 
king  or  beautiful.  Its  fize  is  confiderably  fn:allcr  than 
that  of  the  cuckow  in  Europe  :  but  in  return,  the  in- 
ftincf  which  prompts  it  to  fcek  its  food  in  a  flngular 
manner  is  truly  admirable.  Not  only  the  Dutch  and 
Hottentots,  but  likewife  a  fpecies  of  quadruped  named 
ratel  (probably  a  new  fpecies  of  Ijadger),  are  fre- 
quently conduded  to  wild  bee-hives  by  this  bird, 
which,  as  it  were,  pilots  them  to  the  very  fpot.  The 
honey  being  its  favourite  food,  its  own  interefl  prompts 
it  to  be  inflrumental  in  robbing  the  hive,  as  fouic 
fcraps  are  commonly  left  for  its  hipport.  The  n:orn- 
ing  and  evening  are  its  times  of  feeding,  and  it  is 
then  heard  calling  in  a  Ihrill  lone,  cherr,  cherr :  which 
the  honey-hunters  carefully  attend  to  as  ihe  fumr.'ons 
to  the  chacc.  From  lime  to  time  they  anfwer  with  a 
foft  whiitle  ;  which  the  bird  hearing,  always  conti- 
nues its  note.  As  foon  asiheyarein  fight  of  each 
other,  the  bird  gradually  flutters  toward  the  place 
where  the  hive  is  fituited,  continually  repeating  its 
foriMcr  call  of  cAiVv,  cherr:  nay,  if  it  lliould  happen 
to  have  gained  a  confidcrablc  way  before  the  men  (w  l;o 
may  eafily  be  hindered  in  the  purfuitby  buflics,  rivers, 
or  the  like),  it  returns  to  them  again,  and  redoubles 
its  note,  as  it  were  to  reproach  them  with  their  inac- 
tivity. At  laft  the  bird  is  obferved  lo  hover  for  a  few 
moments  over  a  certain  fpot,  and  then  liicntly  retiring 
to  a  neighbouring  bufli  or  rcfliiig-place,  the  hunieis 
are  fure  of  rinding  the  bets  nell  in  that  idcntic-il  fpot  ; 
whether  it  be  in  a  tree  or  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or 
(as  is  molt  conilnonly  the  cafe)  !h  tlic  earth.  Wliilll 
the  hunters  arc  bufy  in  taking  ihc  Iioney,  tlic  bird  is 
4  t"  2  fun 
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CucuUi?.    ftcn  looking  on. ".tiemivtly  10  vf hit  is  going  forward, 

' » ami  waning  tor  i;s  &are  ot  tiie  lioil.      i  lie  bcc-liuii- 

!crs  never  l.iil  to  leave  a  Iinall  ponioii  for  their  ccu- 
diK^or  ;  but  commoply  lake  care  not  to  have  fo  much 
as  wo'ilJ  fatisty  its  hunger.  The  bird's  appttitc  bc- 
iu'-  whttieJ  by  this  parnmouy,  it,is  obliged  loconimit 
alicoiid  ircalvn  by  dilcovcriiig  another  bee's  iielt,  in 
lu)pts  ot  a  better  ftlary.  It  is  further  obfervcd,  tli.it 
the  nearer  tiie  bird  ?ipp/oaches  the  hidden  hive,  the 
more  frequently  it  repeats  its  call,  and  feeiiis  the  more 
impatient.  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  nf  fee- 
in"-  this  bird,  and  have  been  witncls  to  the  deilrnction 
of  feveral  republics  of  bees  by  means  of  its  treachery. 
I  JiaJ,  hov/evtr,  but  two  opportunities  of  lliootuig  it, 
which  I  did  to  the  great  indignation  of  my  Hotten- 
tots. It  is  about  fevcn  inches  in  length,  and  is  ofa. 
rufty  brown  colour  on  the  back,  with  a  white  breafl 
and  belly."  A  neft  which  was  ihov.n  to  Dr  Sparni.an 
for  that  of  this  bird,  was  compofed  of  (lender  filaments 
of  bark,  woven  together  in  the  form  of  a  bottle  ;  the 
neck  and  opening  hung  downwards,  and  a  ftring,  in 
an  arched  fliape,  was  fufpcnded  acrofs  the  opening  faf- 
lencd  by  the  two  ends,  perhaps  for  the  bird  to  perch  on. 
4.  The  C.'pe  cuckow  (Buff.),  is  a  triile  fmailcr  than 
o!i.rs  :  the  bill  a  deep  brown;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  grecniih  brown  :  throat,  cheeks,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  upper  wing  coverts,  of  a  deep  rufous  co- 
lour :  tail  feathers  rufous,  but  paler,  tipped  with 
while;  the  brcaft,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
white,  crolTed  with  lines  of  black  :  ihe  legs  reddilli 
'brown.  It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  is 
raou  likely  the  fame  bird  which  is  called  Edolio,  from 
ii.s  pronouncing  that  word  frequently  in  a  low  melan- 
choly tone Voyagers  allb  mention  another  cuckow, 

which  is  common  to  Lcango  in  Africa.  It  is  bigger 
than  ours,  but  -of  the  fame  colour;  and  repeats  the 
word  aick'jiv  like  that  bird,  but  in  different  inflexion 
of  voice.  It  is  faid  that  the  male  and  female  toge- 
ther go  through  the  whole  eight  notes  of  the  gamut  ; 
the  male,  beginning  by  itlelf,  founds  the  three  firfl, 
after  which  he  is  accompanied  by  the  female  through 
the  reit  of  tlie  oi5lave. 

J.  The  honoratus,  or  lacrcd  cuckow,  is  fomewhat 
Icfs  th-iii  our  cuckow  :  the  general  colour  is  blackilh 
Kill  on  the  upper  paits,  marked  with  two  fpots  of 
white  on  each  feather;  beneath  white,  tranfverfely 
fpotted  v.'ith  aih  colour  :  the  quills  are  cinereous,  tranl- 
verfely  fpotted  with  white  :  the  tail  is  much  cuneated, 
live  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  quills;  the  outer  feather  only  three  inches  long  : 
the  legs  and  claws  are  of  a  pale  afli  colour.  This  fpe- 
ties  inhabits  Malabar,  here  the  natives  hold  it  fa- 
(re;i.  It  feeds  on  reptiles,  which,  perhaps  may  be 
fuch  as  are  the  moft  noxious  ;  if  fo,  this  fceming  fa- 
perdition  may  have  rife  from  a  more  reafonable  foun- 
dation than  many  others  of  the  like  fort. 

6.  The  (liining  cuckow  is  the  fize  of  a  fmall  thrufn  : 
ihe  bill  is  bluidi  :  ihe  upper  part  of  the  body  green, 
wiiii  a  rich  o-ildtd  glofs,  the  under  parts  are  wliite, 
tranfve.-fely  waved  with  green  gold  :  the  under  tail 
coverts  alniod  white  ;  the  quills  and  tail  duiky-brown  ; 
the  legs  are  bluiili.  This  inhabits  New  Zealand,  where 
it  is  called  Foopo-arcii-ro.     See  Plate  CLI. 

7.  The  vetiila  is  a  trifle  bigger  than  a  blackbird  : 
the   bill   abcve  an  inch  aad  a  half  long  :    the  upper 


mandible  black;  the  lower  whiiifn  :  crown  of  the  head  Cuctilut* 

brown,  the    fealhcrs  of  it  lol't  and  iilky  :   the  upper  "-- — ■' " 

parts  of  the  bot.y  and  the  quiils  ciiieicous  olive  : 
tnroat  and  fore  part  of  the  ntck  wi.iiiih;  the  uii  of 
the  under  pa;  is  .ufous:  the  tail  is  much  cuntaitd  ; 
the  two  miudle  feathers  cuicieous  olive,  the  oiliets 
duiky  black  tipped  with  white  ;  tlie  outer  feather  very 
ihort  :  legs  olue- black.  This  Ipccies  ihhahits  Ja- 
maica, where  it  is  frequent  in  the  woods  and  heiiges 
all  the  year  round.  It  feeds  on  feeds,  fmall  worms, 
and  caierpillavs,  and  is  very  tame.  This  bird  has  ihe 
iVMittacco  from  its  cry,  which  is  like  that  word  ;  the 
firfl  fyllable  of  this  is  pronounced  haraly,  the  other 
following  in  a  full  oitave  lower  than  the  tiift.  It  has 
alfoanother  cry  like  qua,  qna^qtm ;  butthatonly  when 
alarmed  by  an  enemy.  Belidi.s  infeds,  it  will  alfo  eat 
lizards,  fmall  fnakes,  frogs,  young  rats,  and  lometimes 
even  fmall  birds.  The  fnakes  they  fwallow  head  for- 
mofl:,  letting  the  tail  hang  out  of  the  mouth  till  the 
fore-parts  are  digeflcd.  This  bird,  it  is  inofl  likely, 
might  be  calily  tamed,  as  it  is  fo  gentle  as  to  fufter 
the  negro  children  to  catciT  it  with  their  hands.  Its 
gait  is  that  of  leaping,  like  a  magpie;  being  frequent- 
ly feen  on  the  ground  ;  audits  dight  but  Ihort,  chiefly 
from  bulk  to  bufli.  At  the  time  when  other  birds 
breed,  they  likcwife  retire  into  the  woods,  hut  their 
ncfis  have  never  yet  been  found  ;  from  which  one 
Ihonldbe  inclined  to  think,  that  they  were  indebted 
to  other  birds  for  the  rearing  their  young  in  the  man- 
ner of  tlie  common  cuckow.  It  has  the  name  of  ;■«/>.•-. 
bird,  as  it  is  faid  to  make  the  grealeft  noife  before 
lain.  Common  all  the  year  at  Jamaica.  In  another 
fpecies  or  variety,  common  in  Jamaica,  the  feathers 
on  the  throat  appear  like  a  downy  beard,  whence  pro- 
bably the  name  of  old-nia7t  rain-bird,  given  it  thera 
and  by  Ray,  Sloane,  &c. 

8.  The  nxvius,  fpotted  cuckow,  orrail-bird,  is  a- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  fieldfare  :  the  bill  three  quarters  ot 
an  inch ;  the  upper  mandible  black  on  the  top,  and 
rufous  on  the  fides  ;  the  under  wholly  rufous  :  the  ge- 
neral colour  of  the  plumage  is  rufous  in  two  fliades  ; 
the  under  parts  rufous  white  :  the  feathers  on  the  crown 
are  of  a  deep  brown,  and  pretty  long,  with  rufous 
tips  and  fbnie  of  them  margined  with  rufous  :  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  rufous  grey  ;  down  the 
fliafts  deep  brown  :  back  and  rump  the  fame  ;  e^ch 
feather  tipped  with  a  rufous  fpot  :  on  each  feather  of 
the  throat  and  neck  is  a  tranfverfe  brownidi  line  near 
the  end  :  the  under  tail  coverts  arc  rufous  :  the  quills 
are  grey  brown,  edged  with  rufous,  and  a  fpnt  of  the 
fame  at  the  tips  :  the  tail  is  near  fix  inches  long,  much 
cuneated;  the  outer  feathers  only  halfthe  lengiliof  the 
middle  ones  ;  colour  of  it  the  fame  as  the  quills  ;  fome 
of  the  upper  coverts  reach  to  near  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  tail :  the  legs  are  alh-colour  ;  the  claws 
grtyilTi  brown.  It  inhabits  Cayenne Buffon  men- 
tions a  variety  of  this  by  the  name  of  rail-bird.  It  is 
much  tlie  fame  in  fize,  but  has  lefs  rufous,  being  grey 
in  the  place  of  that  colour  :  the  fide  tail-feathers  have 
white  tips  :  the  throat  is  pale  grey  ;  under  the  body 
white  ;  the  tail  a  trifle  longer  than  in  the  other. 
Whether  a  variety  or  different  fex,  isnotknown.  This 
is  common  at  Cayenne  and  Guiana  ;  and  is  feen  of"ten 
perched  upon  gates  and  rails,  whence  its  name  ;  and 
when  in  this  fiiuation  continually  moves  its  tail.    Thefe 
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Ciicuniher,  are  not  very  '.vild  birds,  yet  do  not  form  thcmklves 
Cucum.s.  into  tioups,  although  luuubcrs  are  ol'tcu  t'oiiiid  in  llic 
*  '■'  '  lame  uiitnct  :  nor  do  liiey  iVequcut  the  thiclc  woods 
lilie  wall)  ut  ihe  gcmis. 

9.  The  cayanus,  or  Cayenne  cuckow,  is  the  I'lze  of 
a  bla.kbi,  J  :  the  bill  is  grey  brown,  above  an  inch 
loii^r,  and  a  little  bent  at  the  lip  :  the  plumage  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  is  piirplilh  chcliuit ;  beneath, 
tJie  fame,  bnt  paler  :  the  quills  are  the  fame  as  the 
upper  parts,  lipptd  with  brown  :  the  tail  is  the  fame  ; 
near  the  end  black,  dnd  tipped  with  white  ;  it  is  much 
cuneaied,  and  above  ten  inches  long  ;  the  legs  and 
claws  are  grey  brown.  TJiis  inhabi;s  Cayenne,  where 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  fi'ij'")  "J''  '''-'"'^-  flie  natives 
give  it  that  name  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  The  fledi 
they  will  not  touch  ;  and  indeed  not  without  reafon, 
as  it  is  very  bad  and  lean.  It  is  a  very  tame  fpecies, 
lliffcring  itfell  to  be  almoll  touched  by  the  hand  be- 
fore it  olfers  to  efcapc.  Its  flight  is  almoll  like  that 
ef  a  king's  filher  ;  frequents  the  borders  of  rivers,  on 
the  low  branches  ;  feeds  on  infects  ;  often  wags  its  tail 
on  changing  place. 

There  are  37  other  fpecies,  which  inhabit  ditierent 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  principally  diilinguiihed 
by  the  Ihape  of  the  tail  and  variations  in  colour. 

CUCUMBER,  in  botany.     See  Cucumis. 

CUCUMIS,  the  CucUiMbeii  :  A  genus  of  the  fyn- 
gencfia   order,    belonging   to    the   monoecia    clafs  of 

(plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
34th  order,  Cncurbitacea;.  The  male  calyx  is  quinque- 
dentated,  the  corolla  quiaquepartite  ;  the  filaments 
three.  The  female  calyx  is  quinqiiedeutated,  the  corolla 
quinquepartite,  the  pitlil  trifid  ;  the  fides  of  the  apple 
Iharp  pointed.  In  this  genus  Linnceus  iuckides  alio 
the  Melon  ;  (fee  that  ariicle).  There  are  11  fpecies, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  moll  remarkable. 

I.  The  fativa,  or  common  cucumber,  hath  roots 
■compofcd  of  numerous,  long,  llender,  white  fibres  ; 
long  llender  ftalks,  very  branchy  at  thtir  joints,  trail- 
ing on  the  ground,  or  climbiug  by  their  clafp  rs,  a- 
dorned  at  every  joint  by  large  angular  leaves  on  lung 
erect  footftalks,  with  numerous  and  monopetalous  bcU- 
fhaped  llowcrs  of  a  yellow  colour,  fuccccded  by  oblong- 
rough  fruit.  The  varieties  of  this  kind  are,  (i.)  The 
common  rough  green  prickly  cucumber  ;  a  middlc- 
fized  fruit,  about  fix  or  feven  inches  long,  having  a 
dark-green  rough  rind,  clofely  fet  with  very  fmall 
prickles  ;  the  plant  is  of  the  uardiell  fort,  but  does 
not  lliow  its  fruit  early.  (2.)  The  Ihort  green  prick- 
ly cucumber  is  about  three  or  four  inches  long  ;  the 
rind  rather  fmooth,  and  fet  with  fmall  black  prickles. 
It  is  valuable  chiefly  for  being  one  of  the  carliefl  and 
hardicll  forts.  (3.)  The  long  green  prickly  cucmr.hcr, 
grows  from  lix  to  nine  inches  in  length,  and  is  rather 
thinly  fet  with  prickles.  And  as  there  is  an  early  and 
late  cucumber,  it  is  confiderably  the  bell;  variety  for 
the  main  crops,  both  in  the  frames  and  hand-glafs, 
as  well  as  in  the  open  ground  for  prickkrs.  Of  this 
tliere  isanothervariety  with  white  (niir.  (4.)  The  early 
green  clufler  cucumber  is  a  (liortif!ifri:it,  remarkable  for 
growing  m  clul'ers,  and  appearing  early.  (5.)  The 
long  fmooth  green  Turkey  cucumber,  is  a  Imooih 
grccn-rinded  fruit,  growing  from  10  10  15  inches  in 
length,  without  prickles.  The  planets  are  llrong 
growers,  v.'ith  very  large  leaves.  (6.)  The  long  fmcoth 
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white  i  urkey  cucumber,  is  a  fmooth  rinded  fruit,  from    Cucumli.. 

10   10    15   iiiclies  long,  withoiit  pnckUs.      (-jA  TJic  """"^ ' 

large  fmooth  green  Koman  cucumber  is  a  very  large 
and  long  fmooth  green  fruit  produced  from  a  llroug 
growing  plant.  (8).  The  long  white  prickly  Dutch 
cucumber,  is  a  white  fruit  S  or  10  inches  long,  fee 
wita  fmall  bljck  prickles  ;  the  plants  arc  but  bad  bcar-- 
ers  in  Britain. 

2.  The  chata,  or  round-leaved  Egyptian  cucumber. 
According  to  Mr  Kaiielquilt,  this  grows  in  the  fertile 
earth  near  Cairo  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
not  in  any  other  place  in  ligypt,  nor  docs  it  grow  in 
any  other  foil.  It  ripens  with  the  water-melons. 
The  fruit  is  a  little  watery  ;  the  flelli  almoll  of  the 
fame  fubftance  v,ith  the  melons  ;  it  tailcs  fonsewhat 
fwett  and  cool  ;  but  is  far  from  being  as  cool  as  the 
water-melons.  Thi?  the  grandees  and  Europeans  • 
in  Egypt  cat  as  the  molt  plcalant  fruit  they  tind,  and 
that  from  whicii  they  have  the  leafl  to  apprehend.  It  is 
the  moll  excellent  fruit  of  this  tribe  of  aiiy  yet  known,,, 

The  four  firfl:  varieties  of  the  cucumis  fativa  arc 
thole  chiefly  cultivated  in  Critain.  They  are  raifed  at 
three  difterent  fcafoiis  of  the  year:  1.  on  hot-beds, 
for  early  fruit ;  2.  under  bell,  or  hand-glaffes-,  for  the 
middle  crop  ;  3.  on  the  common  ground,  which  is  for 
a  late  crop,  or  to  pickle.  The  cucumbers  which  are 
ripe  before  April  are  unwholefome  ;  being  railed  w  Iiol- 
ly  by  the  heat  of  the  dung  without  the  affillance  of 
the  fun.  Thofe  raifed  in  April  are  good,  and  are  rai- 
fed  in  the  following  manner. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  a  quantity  of. 
ffeih  horfe-dung  mull  be  procured  wiih  the  litter  a.^ 
mong  it  ;  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  fea-coal  alhcs 
fnould  be  added  to  it.  in  four  or  five  days  the  dung 
will  begin  to  heat  ;  at  which  time  a  liitle  of  it  may 
be  drawn  flat  on  [lie  outfidc,  and  covered  with  two 
inches  thicknefs  of  good  earth  :  this  mull  be  coverctl 
W'ith  a  bcll-glafs  ;  and  after  two  days,  when  the  earth 
is  warm,  the  feeds  mull  be  fown  on  it,  covered  wiiii 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  frclh  earth,  and  (he  glafs  tlicn 
fet  on  again.  The  iMafs  mull  be  covered  with  a  mat 
at  night,  and  in  four  days  the  young  plants  will  ap- 
pear. Vvhen  thefe  arc  fcen,  the  rell  of  the  dung  moll . 
be  made  up  into  a  bed  for  one  or  more  lights.  This 
mull  be  three  feet  thick,  beat  clofe  together,  and  co- 
vered three  inches  deep  with  fine  frelh  earth  ;  the 
frame  mufl  then  be  put  on,  and  covered  at  night,  or 
in  bad  weather,  with  mats.  When  the  earth  is  hot 
enough,  the  young  plants  from  under  the  bell  mull  be 
removed  into  it,  and  fet  two  inches  diiiance.  The 
ghUfes  mufl  be  now  and  then  a  little  raifed,  to  give 
air  to  the  plants,  and  turned  often,  to  prevent  the 
wet  from  the  fUam  of  the  dung  from  dropping  liawn 
upon  them.  The  plants  mull  be  watered  at  proper 
times;  and  the  water  ufed  for  this  purpofe  mult  be 
fet  on  the  dung  till  it  becomes  as  warm  as  the  air  in 
the  frame  :  and  as  the  young  plants  increafe  in  bulk,  . 
they  mull  be  eartlied  up,  which  will  give  them  great 
additional  flrength.  If  the  bed  is  not  hot  enough,  , 
fome  frelh  litter  Ihoald  be  laid  roui;d  its  fides  :  and  if 
too  hot,  fome  holes  ihould  be  bored  into  fcvcral  parLi 
of  it  with  a  flake,  which  will  let  out  the  heat  ;  and 
when  the  bed  is  thus  brought  to  a  proper  coolnefs,  the 
h.oles  are  io  be  Aoppcd  up  .again  with  frelh  dung.  . 
When  thefe, plants  begin  to  fuoot  their  third  or  rough 

leaf,  . 
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Cucumlj.  leaf,  another  bed  mull  be  jirepareJ  for  them  like  the 

• V lirll  i  aiiJ  when  it  is  ^)ropcily  warm  through  the  cartii, 

the  jikiits  of  the  other  bed  mult  lie  taKcn  up,  and 
phinttd  in  tl)is,  in  which  there  mull  be  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  each  light,  about  a  foot  deep,  and  nine 
inches  over,  filled  with  light  and  line  frclh  earth  laid 
hollow  in  form  of  a  bafon :  in  each  of  thefe  holes  there 
mud  be  fet  four  plants:  thefe  mull  be,  for  two  or 
three  days,  fliaded  from  the  fun,  that  they  may  take 
firm  root ;  after  which  they  mull  have  all  the  fun 
they  can,  and  now  and  then  a  little  frelli  air,  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  V.hcn  the  plants  are  four  or 
five  inches  high,  they  mull  be  gently  pegged  down 
towards  the  earth,  in  directions  as  dill'erent  from  one 
another  as  may  be;  and  the  branches  afterwards  pro- 
duced Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In  a 
month  after  this  the  flowers  will  appear,  and  foon  af- 
ter the  rudiments  of  the  fruit.  The  glalles  fiiould 
now  be  carefully  covered  at  night  ;  and  in  the  day- 
time the  whole  plants  lliould  be  gently  fprinklcd  %\  ith 
M-ater.  Thefe  will  produce  fruit  till  about  midfum- 
mer ;  at  which  time  the  fecond  crop  will  come  in  to 
fupply  tlieir  place  :  thefe  arc  to  be  railed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  early  crop,  only  they  do  not  require  fo 
much  care  and  trouble.  This  fecond  crop  lliould  be 
fown  in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 
The  feafon  for  fowing  the  cucumbers  of  the  lad  crop, 
and  for  pickling,  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  May, 
when  the  weather  is  fettled  :  thefe  are  fown  in  holes 
dug  to  a  little  depth,  and  filled  up  with  fine  earth,  fo 
.ns  to  be  left  in  the  form  of  a  bafon  ;  eight  or  nine 
feeds  being  put  into  one  hole.  Thefe  will  come  up 
in  five  or  lix  days;  and  till  they  are  a  week  old,  are 
in  great  danger  from  the  fparrows.  After  this  they 
requre  only  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  watered 
now  and  then.  There  Ihould  be  only  hve  plants  left 
at  firll  in  each  hole;  and  when  they  are  grown  a  little 
farther  up,  the  worfl  of  thefe  is  to  be  pulled  up,  that 
there  may  finally  remain  only  four.  The  plants  of 
this  crop  will  begin  to  produce  fruit  in  July. 

The  cucumber  is  taken  in  great  cities  by  the  lower 
people  as  nourilhment ;  but  by  the  better  fort  is  chiefly 
iifcd  as  a  refrigerant,  or  condiment,  to  accompany 
animal  food.  They  have  a  bland  infipid  juice,  with- 
out acidity  or  fweetnefs,  approaching,  as  appears  by 
their  ripening,  to  a  farinaceous  matter.  When  ufed 
green  they  have  no  nourifiimcnt,  fo  they  are  only  to 
be  ufed  in  the  funimer  feafon  and  by  the  fedentary. 
Although  cucumbers  are  neither  fweet  nor  acid,  yet 
they  arc  conliderably  accfccni,  and  fo  produce  flatu- 
lency, cholera,  diarrhoea,  &c.  Their  colJnefs  and  fla- 
tulency may  be  likewile  in  part  attributed  to  the  firni- 
iiefs  of  their  texture.  Tl^ey  have  been  difcharged 
with  little  change  from  the  llomach,  after  being  de- 
tained there  for  43  hours.  Ky  this  means,  therefore, 
their  acidity  is  greatly  incrcafed.  Ketice  oil  and  pep- 
per, the  condiments  commonly  cn-.ploycd,  are  very 
ufefid  to  check  their  fcrmeritaiion.  We  have  lately 
nfcd  another  condiment,  ui:.  the  Ikin,  which  is  bitter, 
and  may  therefore  fupply  the  place  of  aromatics;  but 
fliould  only  be  ufed  when  young. 

Bclides  the  abovenieniioncd  fpecies  which  are  pro- 
per for  the  table,  this  genus. affords  alfo  two  articles 
ibr  the  materia  medica. 


r.  The  claterium  of  the  Ihops,  is  the  infpilTated 
fsrcula  of  the  juice  of  a  kind  of  wild  cuctnnber,  call- 
ed alio  the  afs's  ciicuiiibcr.  It  comes  to  this  countiy  , 
from  Spain  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  where 
the  plant  is  very  common.  It  is  brought  to  us  in 
fmall  flat  whitilh  lumps  or  cakes  that  are  dry,  and 
break  eaiily  between  the  fingers.  It  is  of  an  acrid, 
bitter,  and  nanfeous  tafle,  and  has  a  flrong  ofl'cnfivc 
fmcll  when  newly  made  :  but  thefe,  as  well  as  its 
other  qualities,  it  lofes  after  being  kept  fome  time. 
Elaterium  is  a  \ery  violent  purge  and  vomit,  and  is 
now  very  feluom  ufed.  The  plant  is  commonly  called 
fpirting  cucumber,  from  its  calling  out  its  feeds  with 
great  violence,  together  with  the  vifcid  juice  in  which 
they  are  lodged,  if  touched  when  ripe  ;  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  ;.c//  vie 
ti7/:gire,  or  "  touch  me  not." 

2.  The  colocynthis,  the  colosynth,  coloquintida,  or 
bitter  apple  of  the  fl;ops,  is  brought  to  us  Irom  Aleppo 
and  the  idand  of  Crete.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
large,  placed  alternate,  ahnoft  round,  and  fland  upon 
footllalks  four  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  white  ; 
and  are  fucceedrd  by  a  fruit  of  the  gourd  kind,  of  the 
lize  of  a  large  apple,  and  which  is  yellow  when  ripe. 
The  ihelly  or  bulky  outfide  indoles  a  bitter  pulp  inter- 
fperfed  with  flattilh  feeds.  If  a  hole  is  made  in  one 
of  thefe  ripe  gourds,  and  a  glafs  of  rum  poured  in, 
and  fulFered  to  remain  24  hours,  it  proves  a  power- 
ful purgative.  The  pulp  itftlf  dried  and  powdered  is 
commonly  ufed  as  a  purgative  in  this  country,  but  is 
one  of  the  mofl  drallic  and  difagrecable  we  know.  If 
taken  in  a  large  dole,  it  not  only  often  brings  away 
blood,  but  produces  colics,  convuUions,  ulcers  in  th« 
bowels,  and  fatal  fuper-purgations.  The  moll  effec- 
tual correftor  of  thefe  virulent  qualities  is  to  triturate 
it  finely  with  fugar  or  fweet  almonds. 

CUCURBIT,  the  name  of  a  chemical  velTcl  em- 
ployed in  dillillation,  when  covered  with  its  head.  Its 
name  comes  from  its  lengthened  Ihape,  by  which  it 
refenibles  a  gourd  :  fome  cucurbits,  however,  are  llial- 
low,  and  wide-mouthed.  They  arc  made  of  copper, 
tin,  glafs,  and  flone-warc,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubflances  to  be  dillilied.  A  cucurbit,  provided 
with  its  capital,  conftitutes  the  vcllcl  for  diflillatioa 
called  an  ainnbic. 

CUCURBITA,  the  Gourd,  and  Pompion:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  ^4th  order,  Cucurbitar.e^.  The  calyx  of  the 
male  is  quinquedentated  ;  the  corolla  quinquefid  ;  the 
filaments  three.  The  calyx  of  the  female  is  quinque- 
dentated ;  the  corolla  quinquefid  ;  the  pillil  quinquefid  ; 
the  feeds  of  the  apple  with  a  tumid  margin.  There 
are  five  fpecies. 

1.  The  lagcnaria,  or  bottle  gourd,  rifes  with  thick 
trailing  downy  flalks,  branching  into  many  fpreadjng 
runners,  Thefe  extend  along  the  ground  fometimes 
1 5  or  20  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  large,  round- 
ilh,  hcart-llTapid,  indented,  and  woolly.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  Vvhitc,  fuccceded  by  long  incurvatcd 
whiiilh  yellow  fruit,  obtaining  from  about  two  to  five 
or  fix  feet  in  length,  and  I'rom  about  nine  to  24  inches 
in  circumference,  having  a  ligneous  and  durable  ihcll. 

2.  The  pspo  or  pompion,  commonly  called  pump- 
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b!ti.  kill,  hath  flroiig,  trailing,  rough  flalks,  branching 
'—'  into  numerous  runners.  Thcfc  are  much  larger  ihau 
the  former,  extending  from  lo  to  40  or  50  feet 
each  way.  Thefc  are  garnilhed  with  large,  round- 
ifli,  lobatcd,  rough  leaves,  and  yellow  Howers.  The 
flowers  are  fucccedtd  by  large,  round,  (uiootli  fruit, 
of  different  forms  and  fizcs,  fome  as  big  as  a 
peck,  others  as  big  as  half  a  bulhel  meafurc ;  fome 
confiderably  lefs,  and  others  not  exceeding  the  bulk 
of  an  orange  ;  ripening  to  a  yellow,  and  fometimes 
to  a  whitilh  colour.  'I'bis  fpccies  is  the  moft  hardy 
of  any,  as  well  as  the  mofl  cxtenlive  in  their  growth. 
A  fmgle  plant,  if  properly  encouraged,  willoverfpread 
10  or  15  rods  of  ground,  and  produce  a  great  number 
of  fruit,  which,  when  young,  aregenerally  a  mixture 
between  a  deep  blue  and  pale  white,  but  change  as 
they  increafe  in  bulk. 

3.  The  verrucofa,  or  waned  gourd,  hath  trailing 
ftalks  very  branchy,  and  running  upon  the  ground  10 
or  ij  feet  each  way  ;  large  Kjbatcd  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  roundilh,  knobby,  waned  white 
fruit,  of  moderate  fize. 

4.  The  melopepo,  erecT:  gourd,  or  fqualh.  This 
rifes  with  an  ered  (Irong  flalk  feveral  feet  high,  rare- 
ly fending  forth  liJc-runners,  but  becoming  bulhy  up- 
ward. It  is  adorned  with  large  lobated  leaves;  and 
the  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  deprelfed  knotty  fruit, 
both  white  and  yellow,  couiaionly  of  a  moderate  fize. 

J.  The  lignofa,  ligneous  Ihelled  gourd,  often  called 
calabalh.  This  hath  trailing  flalks,  branching  into 
runners,  which  extend  far  every  way  ;  the  leaves  are 
large,  lobated,  and  rough  ;  the  flowers  yellow,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  roundilh  fuiooth  fruit  of  a  moderate  iize, 
with  hard  woody  Ihells.  Of  all  ihefe  fpecies  there  are 
a  great  many  varieties,  and  ilie  fruit  of  every  fpecies 
is  obferved  to  be  furpriliugly  apt  to  change  its  form. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  of  gourds  aud  ponipions, 
%7ith  their  refpeftive  varieties  are  raifcd  from  feed 
fown  annually  in  April  or  the  beginuingof  May,  either 
with  or  witho.it  the  help  of  artiticial  heat.  But  the 
plants  forwarded  in  a  hot-bed  till  about  a  mouth  old, 
produce  fruit  a  month  or  fix  weeks  earlier  on  that  ac- 
count, and  ripen  proportionably  fooner.  The  firfl 
fpecies  pirticuLirly  will  fcarce  ever  produce  tolerably 
fized  fruit  in  Britain  without  the  treatment  aboveracn- 
tioned. 

Uj'ei.  In  Britain  thefe  plants  are  cultivated  on- 
ly for  curiofiiy  ;  but  in  the  places  where  they  are 
natives,  they  anfwer  many  important  purpofes.  In 
both  the  Indies,  bottle-gourds  are  very  commonly  cul- 
tivated and  fold  in  the  markets.  They  make  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  common  people,  partictilarly  in  tlie 
warm  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft.  The  Ara- 
bians call  this  kind  of  gourd  charrah.  It  grows  com- 
monly on  the  mountains  in  thefe  defarts.  The  na- 
tives boil  and  feafon  it  with  vinegar  ;  and  foiiietimes, 
filling  the  (liell  with  rice  and  meat,  make  a  kind  of 
pudding  of  it.  The  hard  fliell  is  ufed  for  holding  wa- 
ter, and  fome  of  them  are  capacious  enougli  to  con- 
Iain  22  gallons  ;  thefc,  however,  are  very  uncom- 
mon. The  fruit  of  the  pompion  likcwife  conllituics 
a  great  part  of  tlie  food  of  the  common  people  during 
the  hot  months,  in  thofe  places  where  they  grow.  If 
gathered  when  not  much  bigger  than  a  hen  or  goofe 
egg,  and  properly  feafoncd  with  butter,  vinegar,  &:c. 
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they  make  a  tolerable  good   faucc  for  bmchfr's  meat,  Cucurbita. 
and  are  alfo  ufedin  foups.     In  England  iluy  arcieldom       cta: 
ufed  till  grown  to  maturity.     A  hole,  is  then  made  in  I 

one  fide,  through  which  ilie  pulp  is  fcoopcd  out :  after 
being  divellcd  of  the  feeds,  it  is  mixed  with  lliccd  ap- 
ples, milk,  fugar,  and  grated  nutmeg,  aud  thus  a  kind 
of  pudding  is  maile.  'i  he  whole  is  then  baked  in  the 
oven,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  a  pumkh:  pyc.  For  this 
purpofe  the  plants  are  ciihivated  in  wv^ny  places  of 
England  by  the  country  people,  wlio  raife  them  upon 
old  dtuig  hills.  The  third  {pedes  is  alio  ufed  in  jNorih 
America  fur  culinary  purpofes.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
when  about  half  grown,  boiled,  and  eaten  as  fauce  to 
butcher's  meat.  The  Iquaflics  arc  alfo  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  by  fome  people  efletmed  delicate 
eating. 

CUCURBITACE.5:,  the  name  of  the  34th  order 
in  Linnffius's  fragments  of  a  natural  meliwd,  conlifling, 
of  plants  which  refcmble  the  gourd  in  external  figure,, 
habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible  qualities.  '1  his  order  con- 
tains the  following  genera,  viz.  gronovia,  mclothria, 
pafliflora,  anguria,  bryoni.i,  cucnmis,  cucurbita,  fevil- 
lea,   momordica,  flcyos,   trichofanthcs. 

CUCURUCU,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  ferpent 
found  in  America,  growing  10  or  13  feet  long.  It  is 
alfo  very  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  of  a 
yellowilh  colour,  llrongly  variegated  with  black  fpots, 
which  are  irregularly  mixed  among  the  yellow,  and 
often  have  fpots  of  yellow  within  them.  It  is  a  very 
poifonous  fpecies,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the  natives  ; 
but  its  flelh  is  a  very  rich  food,  and  much  eflecmed. 
among  them,  when  properly  prepared. 
"  CUD,  fometimes  means  the  infide  of  the  throat  in 
bcafts;  but  generally  the  food  that  they  keep  there, 
and  chew  over  again,  ijee  Comtakative  Aiuitomy, 
n°  92—94. 

tUDDALORE,  a  town  on  the  coafl  of  Coro- 
mandcl  in  India,  belonging  to  the  Englilh,  very  near 
the  place  where  Fort  St  David  once  flood.  N.  Lat.  11. 
30.  E.  Long.  79.  53.  30.  This  place  was  reduced  by 
tlie  French  in  tlie  year  17S1  ;  and  in  1.783  undc  rwent 
a  (everc  fiege  by  the  Britilh  forces  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Stuart.  At  this  time  it  was  become  the  princi- 
pal place  of  arms  held  by  the  French  on  that  coafl  : 
they  had  exerted  liiemfelves  to  the  utmofl  in  fortify- 
ing it;  and  it  \\as  garriluned  by  a  numerous  body  of 
the  beft  forces  of  France,  well  provided  witii  artil- 
lery, and  every  thing  ncceiTary  for  making  a  vigorous 
defence. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  flege,  they 
had  conftrueled  flrong  lines  of  defence  ail  along  the 
fort,  excepting  one  pl.irc  where  the  town  was  covered 
by  a  wood,  fuppofVd  to  be  inaccellible.  Through  this 
wood,  however,  General  Stuart  began  to  cut  his' way  ; 
on  which  the  befiegcd  began  to  draw  a  line  of  toriin- 
cation  within  that  alfo.  The  BriiiOi  commander  then 
determined  to  attack  thefe  fortifications  before  they 
were  quite  completed  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a  vigorous 
attack  \\as  made  by  the  troops  under  Gener.d  Bruce. 
The  grenadiers  alTailed  a  redoubt  which  tn-e.nlv  an- 
noyed them,  but  were  obliged  to  retire  ;  011  which  the 
wliole  army  advanced  to  ilie  attack  of  the  lines.  The 
French  defended  themfelves  v.'itli  refulution;  .ind  as 
both  parties  ch.;rged  each  other  v  ith  fixed  bayonets, 
a  dreadful  (lauglitcr  enfucd.     At  hifl  the  Britilh  were 
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Cuddilorc  obliged  to  retreat;  but  the  French  havhig  iniprudciit- 

II         ly  co.iic  out  ot  iheir  lines  to  puil'Lic  them,  were  in 

Cudworth.  [l,„i;.  t,,,.,!  jefeateJ,  and  obliged  to  give   up  the  lines 

^'        ihtf  lud    conftrtittsd  with    ib    m.icU    pains    and  lb 

gallantly    defended.     The  lofi    on    the    part  of  the 

iJritiih  amounted  to  near  1000  killed  and  wounded, 

one  half  of  whom  were   Enropeans  ;  and  that  of  the 

French  was  not  Icfs  than  600. 

Tho'.igh  the  Britilli  proved  vidlorious  in  tliis  con- 
tcft,  yet  the  yijtory  colt  ib  dear  that  there  was  not  now 
^i  Ibllicient  number  to  carry  on  the  licge  with  any  ef- 
fccl:.  Tlie  trojps  alfo  became  lickly  ;  aud  their  llrength 
tiimini.iied  lb  much,  that  the  belie;fed  formed  a  dclign 
of  no[  only  obliging  them  to  raifc  the  iiege,  but  of 
totally  deicroying  them.  For  this  purpofe  4000  men 
were  landed  from  the  iquadron  commanded  by  M. 
Sufreia  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  enterprife  committed 
to  the  Chevalier  de  Danias,  an  experienced  and  valiant 
ollicer.  On  the  25th  of  Jmie  1735,  he  fallied  out  at 
tiie  head  of  the  regiment  of  Aquitaine,  fuppofed  to  be 
one  of  the  bell  in  the  French  fervicc,  and  of  which 
he  was  colonel;  with  other  troops  feleftcd  from  the 
bravall  of  the  garrilbn.  The  attack  was  made  by 
day-break  ;  but  though  the  Britifh  were  at  firft  put 
inio  fome  difordcr,  they  quickly  recovered  themfelves, 
and  not  only  repnlfed  the  enemy,  but  purfued  ihem  fo 
warmly,  that  the  Chevalier  de  Damas  himfelf  v/as  killed 
with  about  200  of  his  countrymen,  and  as  many  taken 
prifoners. 

This  engagement  was  attended  with  one  of  the 
nioft  remarkable  circumllances  that  happened  during 
the  Vi'hole  war,  viz.  A  corps  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  en- 
ccvuntering  the  French  troops  oppofed  to  them  with 
lix.ed  bayonets,  and  overcoming  them.  This  extraor- 
dinary bravery  was  not  only  noticed  v.'ith  due  applaufe, 
but  procured  for  that  corps  a  provifion  for  themfelves 
and  families  from  the  prcfidencies  to  which  they  be- 
longed. No  other  operation  of  any  coufequence  took 
place  during  the  iiege,  wliich  was  now  fojn  ended  by 
the  news  of  peace  having  taken  place  between  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  of  Europe. 

CUDDY,  in  a  lirfl-rate  man  of  war,  is  a  place  ly- 
ino-  betv/eea  the  captain  lieutenant's  cabin  and  the 
quarter-deck  ;  and  divided  into  partitions  for  the  ina- 
iter  and  other  officers.  It  denotes  alfo  a  kind  of  ca- 
bin near  the  fl:ern  of  a  lighter  or  barge  of  burden. 

CUDWEED,  in  botany.     See  Gnaphai.ium. 

CUDWOilTH  (Ralph),  a  very  learned  divine  of 
the  churcli  of  England  in  the  1 7th  century.  In  Janu- 
ary 1657  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  nominated  by  a 
committee  ot  the  parliament  to  be  confulted  about  the 
Entrlifii  tranllation  of  the  Bible.  In  167S  he  publillied 
h\s" True  Jj:t;.!L'£hui/  fyftciu  of  tk--  Unrjerfe ;  a  work 
which  met  with  grrat  oppontiv)n.  Ke  likewife  publilli- 
ed a  treatife,  intitled,  Dein  jufrificatns  :  or,  "The  di- 
vine goodncfs  of  God  vindicated,  againit  tlie  affertions 
of  abfolutc  and  unconditionate  roprohation."  He  em- 
braced tiic  mechanical  or  corpufciilar  philolbphy:  but 
with  regard  to  the  Deity,  fpiriis,  g.nii,  and  ideas,  he 
followed  th.e  Plitonifcs.  lie  died  nt  Canibriiigo  in 
iSSo.  The  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Biogra- 
pliia  Bi-itannica  obiervcs,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  nKet 
"  witli  a  greater  flore-ho-.ife  of  ancient  literature  than  the 
"  Inteileitual  Svi'iem;"  and  various  writers,  we  be- 
lieve, have  been  indebted  to  it  for  an  appearance  of 
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learning  which  they   might  not  otherwlfe  have  been  Cuawonk 
able  to  maintain.     That  Dr  Cudworth  was  fanciful  in  || 

fome  of  his  opinions,  and  that  lie  was  too  devoted  a 
follower  of  Plato  and  the  Platonifls,  will  fcarcely  be  ^ 
denied  even  by  thofe  who  are  mofl  (enfible  of  his  renr- 
ralraerit.  Thercfieftionstliathave  been  cad  upon  fuch 
a  man  as  the  author,  by  bigotted  writers,  are  altogether 
contemptible.  It  is  the  lot  of  diitinguillied  merit  to 
be  thus  treated.  Lord  Shafiefbury,  Jpcaking  on  this 
fubjedf,  has  given  an  honourable  tcllimony  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr  Cudworth.  "  You  know  (fays  his  lord" 
fliip)  the  common  fate  of  thofe  who  dare  to  appear 
fair  authors.  What  was  that  pious  and  learned  man's 
cafe,  who  wrote  the  Intellectual  Syflcm  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  ?  I  confefs  it  was  pleafant  enougli  to  coniider, 
that  though  the  whole  world  were  no  Id's  fatisiied  with 
his  capacity  and  learning,  than  with  his  lincerity  in 
the  caufe  of  Deity  ;  yet  he  was  accufci  of  giving  the 
upper  hand  to  the  Atheifb,  for  having  only  ftated  their 
rcafons,  and  thofeof  theiradverfaries,  fairly  together." 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr  Birch,  that  Dr  Cndworth's 
Intelleftual  Syflem  of  the  Univerfe  has  railisd  him  a 
reputation,  to  which  nothing  can  add  but  the  publi- 
cation of  his  other  writings  ftill  extant  in  manufcript. 
Thatthefe  writings  are  very  valuable  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. We  may  be  allured  that  they  difplay  a  great 
compafs  of  fentiment  and  a  great  extent  of  learning. 
Nevcrthelefs,  from  their  voluminous  quantity,  from  the 
abftrufenefs  of  the  fubjetls  they  treat  upon,  and  from 
the  revolutions  of  literary  lafte  and  opinion,  it  is  mo- 
rally certain  that  the  publication  of  them  would  not 
be  fuccefsful  in  the  prefent  age.  Mr  Cudworth's 
daughter  Damaris,  who  married  Sir  Francis  MaCiam 
of  Oates  in  Effex,  was  a  lady  of  genius  and  learning : 
flie  had  a  great  friendlliip  for  Mr  Locke,  who  refided 
fevcral  years  at  her  houfe  at  Oates,  where  he  died  in 
1704. 

CUE,  an  Hem  or  inucndo,  given  to  the  acftors  on 
the  flage  what  or  when  to  fpcak.     See  Pno  mpter. 

CUENZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and 
hi  the  territory  of  the  Sierra,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  It 
was  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in  I7c6,  but  retaken 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Xucar,  in  W.  Long.  I.  4;.  N.  Lat.  40.  10. 

CUERENHERT  (Theodore  Van),  a  very  extra- 
ordinary perfon,  was  a  native  of  Amllerdam,  where 
he  was  born  in  I J22.  It  appears,  that  early  in  life  he 
travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  but  the  motives  of 
liis  journey  are  not  afcertained.  He  was  a  man  of 
Icience,  and,  according  to  report,  a  good  poet.  The 
lifter  arts  at  firft  he  conlidered  as  an  amufement  only  ; 
but  in  the  end  he  was,  it  feems,  obliged  10  have  re- 
conrfe  to  engraving  alone  for  his  fupport.  And  though 
the  difterent  ftudies  in  which  he  employed  his  time 
prevented  his  attachment  10  this  profellion  being  fo 
clofe  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  at  laft  the  marks 
of  genius  are  difcoverable  in  his  works.  They  are 
llight,  and  hallily  executed  with  the  graver  alone  ;  but 
in  an  open  careltfs  ftyle,  fo  as  greatly  to  rcfcmlile  dc- 
ligns  made  with  a  pen.  Ke  was  citabliflied  at  Haer- 
lern  ;  and  there  purfuing  his  favourite  ftudies  in  litera- 
ture, he  learned  Latin,  and  was  made  fecrctary  to  that 
town,  from  whence  he  was  fent  feveral  limes  as  am- 
ball'ador  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  whom  he  addref- 
fed  a  famoas  rcani!'cfto,  which  that  prince  publillied 
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in  1566.  H:ui  lie  lloppeil  iierc,  it  had  been  well; 
b  It  ilirc.tins;  his  thi)i.ighis  iiiio  a  ailt'ciciu  channel,  he 
Liiulcrtook  an  argiunciit  ai  d.uigcroiii  as  it  was  abl'urd. 
He  ni.iiiiuinej,  thai  all  religious  u)ram',i!ii:atio:is  were 
corrupted;  and  tluit,  vviiiiout  a  lhpcrn.itinal  million, 
accompanied  with  miracle,?,  no  per  ion  had  a  right  to 
aJminiller  in  any  religious  olii:c  :  he  tiiercforc  pro- 
noniiccd  that  mm  to  be  unworthy  the  name  ot  a  Chri- 
ftian  who  woidd  enter  any  place  of  public  vvorihip. 
This  he  not  only  advanced  in  words,  but  Itrovc  to  Ihow 
the  lincerity  ot  his  belief' by  practice ;  and  for  that 
realbn  would  not  commnnicate  with  cither  Proteilant 
or  Papill.  His  worics  wei'e  publilhed  in  three  volumes 
folio  in  1630;  and  though  he  was  feveral  times  im- 
prilbned,  and  at  laft  fentenced  to  banilhment,  yet  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  altered  his  fcntimeJUs.  He 
died  at  Dcrgoude  in  1590,  aged  63  years.  It  is  no 
fm.ill  addition  to  the  honour  of  this  fnigiilar  man,  that 
he  was  the  inftructor  of  that  jullly  celebrated  anift 
Henry  Goltzius.  Cucrenhert  worked  conjointly  wiih 
the  GdUes  and  other  artills,  from  the  cleiigns  of  Mar- 
tin Hemlkerck.  The  fubjetts  arc  from  the  Old  and 
New  Tellament,  and  conli;l  chieliy  of  middling  llzed 
plites  lengihwife.  He  alfo  engraved  feveral  fubjecls 
from  Kranc.  Kloris. 

CUEllPO.  To  wa/k  'in  cuerpo,  is  a  Spanifli  phrafe 
for  going  without  a  cloak  j  or  svithout  ail  the  formali- 
ties of  a  full  drefs. 

CUFF  (Henry),  the  unfortunate  fecrctary  of  the 
unfonunate  earl  of  Elfex,  was  born  at  Hinton  St 
George  in  Somerfetlliire,  about  the  year  1560,  of  a 
genteel  family,  who  were  polTcifed  of  conliderable  e- 
flates  in  that  county.  In  1576,  he  was  entered  of  Tri- 
nity college  Oxford;  where  he  foon  acquired  conli- 
derable reputation  as  a  Grecian  and  dilputant.  He 
obtained  a  fcUowlhip  in  the  abovenientioned  college; 
but  was  afterwards  expelled  for  fpeaking  difrefpefliful- 
ly  of  the  founder  (a).  Pfe  was,  however,  foon  after 
admitted  of  IMerton  college;  of  which,  in  15  6,  he 
was  elected  probationer,  and  in  15S8  fellow.  In  this 
year  he  took  the  degree  of  mafler  of  arts.  Some  time 
after  he  was  elctled  Greek  profelfor,  and  in  1 594  proc- 
tor of  the  univerfity.  When  he  left  Oxford  is  uncer- 
tain; nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  the  means  of 
his  introduction  to  the  earl  of  ElFcx.  When  that  no- 
bleman was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr  CufF 
was  appointed  his  fecretary,  and  continued  intimately 
connected  with  his  lordlliip  until  his  coniinemciit  in 
the  tower;  and  he  is  generally  fuppofcd  to  have  ad- 
vifed  ihofe  violent  meafurcs  which  ended  in  their  mu- 
tual de.truction.  The  earl  indeed  confelFed  as  much 
before  his  execution,  and  charged  liim  to  his  face  with 
being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes.  Mr  CtilFwas 
tried  for  high-trt;afon,  convifled,  and  executed  at  Ty- 
burn on  the  3Gth  of  March  1601.  Lord  Bacon,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  and  Camden,  fpeak  of  him  in  very 
harfli  terms.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  Icarninir  and 
Vol.  V. 


abilities.     lie  wrote  two  books  ;   the  one  iniitled,   The      Ctija» 
Ditfercnces  of  the  Ages  of  Man's  Life;  the  other,         I 
De  Rebus  Ccjlis  in  SuuSto  Co/icilio  Nic.ciio.     The  hrll  Ciilcinl).;cli. 
was  publilhed  after  his  death  ;  the  fetond  is  flill  in  ma-  '       " 
mufcript. 

CUJAS  (James),  in  Latin  C,y,7a.-/s,  tlie  bell  civi' 
lian  ot  his  time,  was  born  at  Touloufc,  o(  obfcurc  pa- 
rents, in  1520.  He  learned  polite  literature  and  hi- 
ftory  ;  and  acquired  great  Jcnowlcdge  in  the  ancient 
laws,  which  he  taught  with  extraordinary  reputation 
at  Touloufe,  Cahors,  Bourges,  and  Valence,  in  Dau- 
phinc.  Emanuel  Philiben,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited 
him  to  Turin,  and  gave  him  fmgular  marks  of  his  c- 
flcem.  Cujas  afterwards  rel'tifed  very  advantageou.s 
offers  from  Pope  Gregory  Xlll.  who  was  dclirous  of 
having  him  teach  at  tiologua  :  but  he  chofe  rather  to 
tix  at  Bourges,  where  he  had  a  prodigious  number  of 
fcholars  ;  whom  he  not  only  took  great  pleafure  in 
inllruaing,  but  allilleu  with  his  fubllauce,  whitli  occa- 
lioned  his  being  called  ihcTheflilher  of  his  Si.holars.  He 
died  at  Bourges  in  1590,  aged  70.  His  woiks  arc  in 
high  eflecm  among  civilians. 

CUJAVA,  a  territory  of  Great  Poland,  having  on 
the  north  the  duchy  of  Prul'.ia,  on  the  welt  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kalilk,  on  the  fouth  thole  of  Licici  and  Ra- 
va,  and  011  the  well  that  of  Ploczko.  It  contains 
two  palatinates,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Inow- 
loez  and  Brell  ;  as  alfo  Uladiilaw,  the  capital  of  the 
diltricl. 

CUIRASSE,  a  piece  of  dcfenlive  armour,  made  of 
iron  plate,  well  haiinnered,  ftrving  to  cover  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before  and  behind. 
Soiiie  derive  the  word,  by  conitpiion,  from  the  Ita- 
lian cac/-;?,  "  heart  ;"  becaufe  it  covers  that  part: 
others  from  the  French  aiir,  or  the  Lai  in  corh?!/, 
"  leather;"  whence  co/v'^-a-o/zj :  becaufe  dtfctiiive  arms 
were  originally  made  of  leather.  The  cuiraiFe  wasnot 
brought  into  ufe  till  about  the  year  1300,  though  they 
were  known  both  to  the  aticient  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  different  forms. 

CUIRASSIERS,  cavalry  armed  with  cuiralFes,  as 
moft  of  the  Germans  are  :  The  French  have  a  regi- 
ment of  cuiralFicrs  ;  but  there  have  been  none  in  the 
Britifli  army  fuice  the  revolution. 

CULDEES,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fort  of  monkiili 
pritlls,  formerly  inhabiting  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Be- 
ing remarkable  for  the  religious  cxercifes  of  preaching 
and  praying,  they  were  called  by  way  of  eminence^ 
cultons  Dei ;  from  whence  is  derived  the  word c///,/. i'j. 
They  made  clioice  of  one  of  their  own  fraternity  to 
be  their  fpiriiual  head,  who  was  afterwards  called  ihe 
Scots  bifljoi,. 

CULEMBACH,  a  dilhia-  ormarquilate  of  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  in  Germany.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  the  bilkopric  of  Bamberg  ;  on  llie  fouth  by  the  ter- 
ritory of  Nureud'crg  ;  on  the  cilt  by  iiie  pJaiinaic 
of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Voight- 
4  Ci  land 


_  («,)  Ihe  founder  of  Tnrnty  college  was  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who,  it  feems,  would  often  take  a  piece  of  plate 
lro:n  a  friend's  houfe,  and  carry  it  home  concealed  under  Ids  gown  ;  out  of  fun,  no  doubt.  Cuff;  beinp-  mer- 
ry with  fome  of  his  acquaintance  at  another  college,  happened  to  fay,  alluding  to  S^r  Thomas  Pope's  nfirl 
joke  abovementioned,  "  A  pox  on  this  beggarly  houfe  !  why,  our  foinider  ftolclis  iiinch  plate  as  would  build 
Inch  another."  This  piece  of  wit  was  the  caufe  of  his  expulfion.  The  heads  of  colleges  in  thofc  days  diJ 
Hot  undcriland  humour.     Anthony  Wood  Vv'as  told  this  floiy  by  Dr  Bathurft. 
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Colembach  land  and  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.     It  is 
Culex.     about  50  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouih,  and  30 

" " ■  in  breadth  from  call  to  well;.     It  is  full  of  fortlts  and 

high  mountains  ;  the  moil  conllderableof  the  latter  are 
ihofe  ol  Frichtelberg,  all  of  them  covered  with  pine- 
trees.  Here  are  the  fources  of  four  large  rivers,  the 
Maine,  the  Sala,  the  Eger,  and  the  Nab.  This  niar- 
quifate  is  the  upper  part  of  the  burgraviate  of  Nu- 
remberg. 

CuLUMBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
the  capital  of  the  marquifate  of  the  fame  name.  It 
has  good  fortifications,  and  is  feated  at  the  confluence 
of  two  brandies  of  the  river  Maine.  It  was  pillaged 
and  burnt  by  the  Hiiihtes  in  1430,  and  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Nuremberg  in  1573.  K.  Long.  II.  28.  N.  Lat. 
50.  12. 

CULEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  largefl  meafure 
of  capacity  for  things  liqtiid,  containing  20  amphorae, 
or  40  urn«.  It  contained  143  gallons  3  pints,  Englilh 
wine-mcafure  ;   and  was  1 10.95  folid  inches. 

CULEX,   the  GNAT  ;  agenusof  iniedls  belonging 
to  the  order  of  diptera.     The   mouth   is  formed  by  a 
flexible  Iheath,  iuclofnig  bri (lies  pointed    like  llings. 
Plate.  CLI.  The  antennas  of  the  males  are  filiform  ;   thofe  of  the 
females  feailiertd.     There  are   fevcn  fpecics.     Thcfe 
inlcfts,  too  well  known  by  the  fevcre  punftnres   they 
inflicl,  and  the  itchings  thence  arifing,  aftbrd  a  molt 
interefting  hiftory.     Before  they  turn  to  flying  infetfs, 
they  have  been  in  lomc  manner   filhes,  under  twodit- 
B    I  ,.        ferent  forms.     You  mav  obfcrve  in  llagnating  waters, 
atnrrjof     from  the  begniauig  of  May  till  winter,  fmall  grubs 
Iiiftas.        with  their  heads  downwards,  their  hinder-parts  on  the 
furface  of  the  water;  from  which  part  ariles  lideways 
a  kind  of  vent-hole,  or  fmall  hollow  tube  like  a  funnel, 
and    this   is  the  organ    of  refpiration.     The  head  is 
armed  with  hooks,   that  ferve    to  feize  on  infefts  and 
bits  of  grais  on  which  it  feeds.     On  the  fides  are  placed 
four  fmall  fins,  by  the  help  of  which  the  infcft  fwims 
about,  and  dives  to  the  bottom.     Thcfe  larvx  retain 
their  form  during  a   fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after 
v;hich  period  they   turn  10  chryfalids.     All  the  pans 
of  the  winged   infect  are  difiiuguifliable  through  the 
outward  robe  that  ihrouds  them.     The  chryfalids  are 
rolled  up  into  fpirals.     The   iituation  and  Ihape  of  the 
windpipe  is  then  altered  ;  it  confifts  of  two  tubes  near 
the  head,  which   occupy  the   place    of  the   fligmata, 
through  whicli  the  winged  infecl  is  one  day  to  breathe. 
Thefe  cliryfalids,  confiantly  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter in  order  to  draw  breath,  ahftain  now  from  eating  : 
Ijnt  upon  the  Icaft  motion  are  feen  to-unroll  themfelvcs, 
and  plunge  to  the  bottom,  by  means  of  little  paddles 
fituated  at  their  hinder-part.     After  three  or  four  days 
ftrict  fafi;ing,  ihay  pafs  to  the  (late  of  gnats.     A  mo- 
ment before,  water  was  its  element  ;  but  now,  become 
?.n  aerial  infect,  he  can  no  longer  exifl  in  if.     He  fwelis 
his  head,  and  bnrfts  his  inclofurc.     The  robe  he  lately 
wore  turns  to  a  ihip,  of  which  the  infcft  is  the  mall 
and  fail.     If  at  the  inflant  the  gnat  difplays  his  wings 
there  arifes  a  breeze,  it  proves  to  him  a  dreadful  hur- 
ricane ;  the  water  gets  into  the  fliip,  and  the  infecl, 
who  is  not  yet  loofencd  from  it,   finks  and  is  loll.     But 
in  ralra  weather,  the  gnat  forfakes  his  flough,  dries 
himfelf,  flies  into  the  air,  fceks  to  pump  the  alimen- 
tary juice  of  leaves,  or  the  blood  of  man  and  beafts. 
The  flin^which  our  naked  eye  difcovers,  is  but  a  tube. 


containing  five  or  fix  fpicula  of  cxquifite  minutenefs;      Culex 
fome  deuiaied  at  their  extremity  like  the  head  of  an  I 

arrow,  others  fliarp-edgcd  like  razors.  Thclc  Ipicula  <-|uUnden. 
introduced  into  the  veins,  act  as  pump-fiickers,  into 
wiiich  the  blood  afccnds  by  reafjii  of  the  finallneis  of 
the  capillary  tubes.  The  infect  iiijcds  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  liquor  into  the  wound,  by  which  the  blood  be- 
comes more  fluid,  and  is  feen  through  the  luicrofcopc 
paliing  through  thofe  fpicula.  The  animal  fwelis, 
grows  red,  and  dues  not  quit  its  hold  till  it  has  gorged 
itlelf.  The  liquor  it  has  injedtd  caul'es  by  its  ferment- 
ing that  dilagiccable  itching  which  wc  experience ; 
and  which  niay  be  removed  by  volatile  alkali,  or  by 
fcratching  the  part  nev.  ly  Itung,  and  walhing  it  witli 
cold  water;  for  later,  the  venom  ferments,  and  you 
would  only  iiicreafe  the  tumor  and  the  itcliing.  Rub- 
bing one's  felf  at  night  with  fuller's-eartji  and  water, 
Icli'ens  the  pain  and  inflammation.  Gnats  perform 
their  copulation  in  the  air.  The  female  depofitcs  lur 
eggs  oil  the  water;  by  the  lulp  of  her  move^  ble  hin- 
der part  and  her  legs,  placing  ihem  one  by  the  fide  of 
another  in  the  form  of  a  little  boat.  Thisvclfcl,  com- 
poled  of  two  or  three  hundred  eggs,  fwims  on  the 
V  Iter  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  they  are 
hatched.  If  a  llorm  arifes,  the  boats  arc  funk.  Every 
month  there  is  a  frefh  progeny  of  thefc  infcds.  Were 
they  not  devoured  by  fwallows,  other  birds,  and  by 
feveral  carnivorous  ii:le<ffs,  the  air  would  be  darkened 
by  them. 

Gnats,  however  troublefome  they  may  be,  do  not 
make  us  feel  them  fo  fevcrely  as  the  mulketo-flies  (cu- 
Jtx pjpleits)  do.  In  the  day-time  or  at  night  thefe  come 
into  the  houfcs;  and  when  the  people  are  gone  to  bed  they 
begin  their  difagrecable  humming,  approach  always 
nearer  to  the  bed,  and  at  lafl  fuck  up  fo  uuich  blood  that 
they  can  hardly  fly  away.  Their  bite  caufes  blillers  in 
people  of  a  delicate  completion.  When  the  weather 
has  been  cool  for  fome  days  the  mufquetoes  difappear  ; 
but  when  it  changes  again,  and  efpccially  after  a  rain, 
they  gather  frequently  in  fuch  quantities  about  the 
houfes,  that  tlieir  numbers  are  aftonilhing.  In  fultry 
evenings  they  accompany  the  cattle  in  great  fwarms, 
from  the  woods  to  the  houfes  or  to  town;  and  W'hen 
they  are  driven  before  the  houfes,  thegnatsfly  in  where- 
ever  they  can.  In  the  greatell  heat  of  fummer,  they 
are  fo  numerous  in  fome  places,  that  the  air  feems  to 
be  quite  full  of  them,  efpeeially  near  fwamps  and  ftag- 
nate  waters,  fuch  as  the  river  Morris  in  New  Jerfey. 
The  inhabitants  therefore  make  a  fire  before  their 
houfes  to  expel  thefe  difagrecable  gucfls  by  the 
fmoke. 

CULIACAN,  a  province  of  North  America,  in  the 
audience  of  Guadalajara.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  new  Mexico,  on  the  eail  by  New  Bifcay  and  the 
Zacatecas,  on  the  fouth  by  Chiametlan,  and  on  the 
wefl  by  the  fea.  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  and  has  rich 
mines. 

CULLIAGE,  a  barbarous  and  immoral  praftice, 
whereby  the  lords  of  manors  anciently  affiimed  a  right 
to  the  firfl  night  of  their  vaffals  brides. 

CULLEN,  a  parliament-town  in  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  fea-coail  of  Banit-fliire.  W^  Long.  2.  12.  and 
N.  Lat.  J7.  38. 

CULLODEN,  a  place  in  Scotland  within  two 
miles  of  Invernefs,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  complete 

viftory 
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fulloden.  viftory  gained  over  tbe  rebels  on  the  i6tli  of  April 

" ' 1746.     That  day  the  royal  army,  commaudciJ  by  the 

late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  began  their  march  from 
Nairn,  formed  into  live  lines  ol  three  battalions  each; 
headed  by  Major-general  Hulke  on  tlie  Uft,  Lord  Sem- 
pill  on  the  right,  and  Brigadier  Ivlorjaiint  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  flanked  by  the  horl'c  nnder  the  Generals  Hawlcy 
and  Bland,  who  at  the  fame  time  covered  the  cannon 
on  the  right  and  left.  In  tiiis  oj-dcr  they  marched 
about  eight  miles,  when  a  detachment  of  Kingltou's 
horfe,  and  of  the  Highlanders,  having  advanced  before 
the  rell  of  the  army,  difcovcred  the  van  of  the  rebels 
commanded  by  the  young  pretender.  Both  armies 
immediately  formed  in  the  order  and  numbers  Ihown 
in  the  annexed  fcheme. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  rebels  began  to 
cannonade  the  king's  army:  but  their  artillery  being 
ill  ferved,  did  little  execution  ;  while  the  fire  from 
their  enemies  was  feverely  felt,  and  occafioned  great 
diforder,  The  rebels  then  made  a  pulli  at  the  right 
of  the  royal  army,  in  order  10  draw  the  troops  for- 
ward ;  but  finding  themfelvcs  difappointed,  they  turned 
their  whole  force  on  the  left  ;  falling  chiefly  on  Bar- 
ren's and  Monro's  regiments,  where  they  attempted  to 
flank  the  king's  front-line.  But  this  dclign  aUb  %vas 
defeated  by  the  advancing  oi"  Wolfe's  regiment,  while 


in  the  mean  time  the  cannon  kept  playing  upon  them  Cn!lodeiu 

withcartridge-lliot.  General  Ilawlcy,  with  fomcHigh-   "^ — ^ ' 

landers,  had  opened  a  pall'age  through  fome  llunc- 
walls  to  the  right  lor  tiie  horfe  which  advanced  on 
that  tide;  while  the  horfe  on  the  king's  right  wheeled 
oft' upon  their  left,  dilpcrlcd  their  body  of  referye,  and 
met  in  the  centre  of  their  front-line  in  their  rear; 
when  being  repulfed  in  the  front,  and  great  numbers 
of  them  ciit  oft,  the  rebels  fell  into  very  great  coiifu- 
lion.  A  dreadful  carnage  was  made  by  the  cavalry 
on  their  backs  ;  however,  fome  part  of  the  foot  Hill 
preferved  their  order  :  but  the  ivinglton's  horfe,  from 
the  referve,  galloped  up  briikly,  and  falling  on  the- 
fugitives,  did  terrible  execution.  A  total  defeat  in- 
itantly  took  place,  with  the  lots  of  2500  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prifoncrs,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  ;  while  the 
royalills  loft  not  above  200.  The  young  pretender  had 
his  horfe  ihot  under  him  during  the  engageinent ;  and 
after  the  battle  retired  to  the  houfc  of  a  fador  of  Lord 
Lovat,  about  ten  miles  from  Invernefs,  where  he  ftaid 
that  night.  Next  day  he  fct  out  for  Kort-Auguflus, 
from  whence  he  parfued  his  journey  through  wild  de- 
farts  with  great  difficulty  and  dillrcfs,  till  at  lall  he 
fiifely  reached  France,  as  related  under  the  article  Bri- 
tain, n°  423. 
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CULM,  or  Culm  us,  among  botanifts,  a  ft  raw  or 
haulm  ;  defined  by  Linnsiis  to  be  the  proper  trunk  of 
the  graffes,  which  elevates  the  leaves,  llower,  and 
fruit. 

This  fort  of  trunk  is  tubular  or  hollow,  and  has 
frequently  knots  or  juints  dillributed  at  proper  dirtan- 
ces  through  its  whole  length.  The  leaves  are  long, 
ilcek,  and  placed  either  near  the  roots  in  great  num- 
bers, or  proceed  finely  from  the  diftcreiit  joints  of  the 
flalk,  which  they  embrace  at  the  bafc,  like  a  ihcath  or 
glove. 

The  haulm  is  commonly  garniflied  with  leaves  : 
fomctimes,  however,  it  is  naked ;  that  is,  devoid  of 
leaves,  as  in  a  few  fpecies  of  cyprefsgrafs.  Moft 
gralfes  have  a  round  cylindrical  ftalk  ;  in  fome  fpecies 
of  fchcenus,  fcirpus,  cyprcfs-grafs,  and  others,  it  is  tri- 
angular. 

The  flalk  is  fomctimes  entire,  that  is,  has  no  bran- 
ches ;  ibmetimes  branching,  as  in  fchtn:us  acuUatus  ir 
eaj^eafis ;  and  not  fekiom  coul'ifts  of  a  number  of  fcalcs, 
which  lie  over  each  other  like  tiles. 

Laflly,  in  a  few  gralfes,  the  ftalk  is  not  interrupted 
with  joints,  as  in  the  greater  part.  The  fpace  con- 
'taiued  betwixt  every  two  knots  or  joints,  is  termed  by 
boiiuiils  ii!tcnm:!tit'ii  and  ■.trtlcuiia  cnlini. 

Tliii  fpecies  of  trunk  often  affords  certain  marks  of 
diftindioa,  in  difcrimiu.iting  the  fpecies.  Thus  in  the 
genus  eriucaulon,  the  fpecies  are  fcarce  to  be  diftin- 
giiflied  bill  by  the  angles  of  the  culmus  or  ftalks.  Thefe 
in  fome  fpecies  are  in  number  5,  in  others  6,  and  in 
others  10. 

CULMIFEROUS  PLANTS,  {hwnaihuns,  a  ftraw 
or  haulm)  :  plants  fo  called,  which  have  a  fniooih 
jointed  flalk,  ul'ually  hollow,  and  wrapped  about  at 
each  joint  with  finglc,  narrow,  (harp-pointed  leaves, 
and  the  feeds  contained  in  ch;>iiy  hulks  ;  fuch  arc  oats, 
wheat,  barJey,  rye,  and  the  other  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral family  of  the  grasses. 

CULMINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  paffage  cf 
any  heavenly  body  over  the  meridian,  or  its  greateft 
altitude  for  that  day. 

CULPRIT,  a  term  ufed  by  the  clerk  of  ihe  arraign- 
ments, when  a  perlou  is  indicted  for  a  criminal  mat- 
ter.    Sec  T'LF.A  to  luilicii/iciit,  par.  rr. 

CUi^KOSS.  a  parliament  town  in  Scotland,  fituated 
on  the  river  Forth,  about  23  miles  north-weft  of  Edin- 
burgh. Hcrels  a  in.ngniticcnt  houfc  with  13  windows 
in  front,  built  about  the  year  1590  by  Edward  Lord 
Kinlofs,  better  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 
Lord  Bruce,  llain  in  the  noted  duel  between  him  and 
Sir  Edw-ard  Sackville.  Some  poor  remains  of  the  Cif- 
tercian  abbpy  are  fiill  to  be  feen  here,  founded  by 
Malcolm  carl  of  Fife  in  121 7.  The  church  was 
jointly  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  St  Serf  confeifor. 
The  revenue  at  the  dillblution  was  768  pounds  Scots, 
bcfides  the  rents  paid  in  kind.  The  number  of  monks, 
exclufivc  of  the  abbot,  were  nine.  W.  Long.  3.  34. 
N.  Lat.  56.  8. 

CULVERIN,  a  long  (lender  piece  of  ordnance  or 
artillery,  ferving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great  diftance. 
]Mane:r6  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  coir/ irhia  ; 
others  from  cc/rdt-r,  "  fnake  ;"  either  on  account  of 
the  length  and  llenderntfs  of  the  piece  or  of  the  rava- 
ges it  makes. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  culverir.s,  v:z.  the  extra- 


ordinary, the  ordinary,  and  the  leaft  fized.  i.  The 
culverin  extraordinary  ha«  54  inches  bore  ;  its  length 
32  calibers,  or  13  feet ;  weighs  4?oo  pounds  ;  its  load 
above  12  pounds  ;  carries  a  (hot  51  inches  diameter, 
weighing  20  pounds  weight.  2.  The  ordinary  cul- 
verin is  12  feet  long  ;  carries  a  ball  of  17  pounds 
5  ounces  ;  caliber  5^  inches  ,  its  weight  4500  pounds. 
3.  The  culverin  of  the  Icafl  I'ize,  has  its  diameter  5 
inches  ;  is  12  feet  long  ;  weighing  about  4000  pounds  ; 
carries  a  fliot  3^  inches  diameter,  weighing  14  peunds 
9  ounces. 

CULVERTAILED,  among  fliipwrights,  fignifies 
the  fiftening  or  letting  of  one  timber  into  another,  fo 
that  they  cannot  (lip  out,  at  the  corlings  into  the  beams 
of  a  (hip. 

CUMA,  orCuM.'E  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  JEoYis. 
in  Ada  Minor.  The  inhabitants  have  been  accufed  of 
ftupidity  for  not  laying  a  tax  upon  all  the  goods  which 
enicred  their  harbour  during  300  years.  They  were 
called  Ciniiani. 

CUM^t,  or  CuMA  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Cair:pa- 
nia  near  Puteoli  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  and 
Cumse  of  ^tolia  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  inhabi- 
tan's  were  called  Cin?iai.  One  of  the  Sibyls  fixed  her 
reddcncc  iu  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  call- 
ed the  dniienn  S'llnl. 

CUMBERLAND,  Cumbria,  fo  denominated  from 
l\\t:  Ctimbri  or  Britons  who  inhabited  it;  one  of  the 
moft  northerly  counties  in  England.  It  was  formerly 
a  kingdom  extciiding  from  the  vallum  of  Adrisn  to 
the  city  of  Dumbritton,  nov.'  Dumbarton,  on  the  frith 
of  Clyde  in  Scotland.  At  prefent  it  is  a  county  of 
England,  which  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  one  ot  the 
royal  family,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north -wefl  by  Scot- 
land ;  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-caft  by  p.irt  of  Lanca- 
fhire  and  Weftmoreland  ;  it  borders  on  the  eafl  with 
Northumberland  and  Durham;  and  on  the  weft  is 
waHied  by  the  Irilli  fea.  The  length  from  north  to 
fouth  may  amount  to  5J  miles,  but  the  breadth  does 
not  exceed  40.  It  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  lakes, 
aiid  fountains  ;  but  none  of  its  flreams  are  navigable. 
In  fome  places  there  are  very  high  mountains.  The 
air  is  keen  and  piercing  on  thefe  mountains  towards 
the  north  ;  and  the  climate  is  moift,  as  in  all  hilly 
countries.  The  foil  varies  with  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try ;  being  barren  on  the  moors  and  mountains,  but 
fertile  in  the  valleys  and  level  ground  bordering  on 
the  fea.  In  gericral  the  taflern  parts  of  the  fliire  are 
barren  and  defolate  ;  yet  cvc:i  the  leaft  fertile  parts 
are  rich  in  metals  and  minerals.  The  mountains  of 
Copland  abound  with  copper:  veins  of  the  (ame  metal, 
with  a  mixture  of  gold  and  (liver,  were  found  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  among  the  fells  of  Berwent ; 
and  royal  mines  were  formerly  wrought  at  Kef- 
wick.  The  county  produces  great  quantities  of  coal, 
fome  lead,  abundance  of  the  mineral  earth  called 
black-t:ad,  feveral  rr.incs  of  lapis  calaminaris  ;  .and  an 
inconfiderable  pcar-lifhery  on  the  coaft  near  Raven- 
glafs. 

CuMEERLAXD  (Richard),  a  very  learned  Engli fit 
divine  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  M'as  fon 
of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
In  1672,  he  publidicd  his  excellent  Treatife  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature;  and  in  i636,  An  ElTay  toward  the 
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Cumiiium  Jewifli  Weights  and  Mcalures.  After  the  revohuion 
he  was  ncmmutcJ  by  kiug  ^V'illiam  to  the  bilhiipric 
of  Peterborough,  withoiil  the  lealt  folicitation  011  his 
part.  He  purfiiccL  his  lludits  to  the  laii;  ;  and  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  clearing  upfcveral  dilKcul- 
ties  in  hillory,  chrouolojry,  and  philofopliy.  Alter 
the  age  85,  he  aj)plk'd  himfelt  to  the  Itiidy  ot  the 
Copiic  language,  of  whi.h  he  made  hhnitlf  mailer. 
He  was  as  remarkable  for  humility  of  mind,  benevo- 
lence of  temper,  and  innocence  of  life,  as  for  liis  exteu- 
iu'e  learning.     He  died  in  171S. 

CUMINUM,  cumin:  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  claft  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45tli  order, 
Umbiliat^r.  The  fruit  is  ovate  and  llriated  ;  there  are 
four  partial  umbels,  and  the  involucra  are  qiiadrihd. 
There  is  bi;t  one  fpecies,  v''z.  the  cymmiim.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  perilhjng  foon  after  the  feed  is  ripe.  It 
rifes  9  or  10  inches  high  in  the  warm  countries  where 

tit  is  cultivated;  but  I'L-ldoni  riles  above  four  in  Bri- 
tain. It  has  fomctimcs  flowered  very  well  here 
but  never  brings  its  feeds  to  perfection.  The  leaves 
are  divided  into  long  narrow  fcgmenis,  like  ihofe  of 
fennel,  but  much  Imaller  :  they  arc  of  a  deep  green, 
and  generally  turned  backward  at  their  extremity  :  the 
flo^vers  grow  in  fmall  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  llalks  : 
they  are  compofed  of  five  unequal  petals,  of  a  pale 
bluilli  colour,    which  are  fucceeded  by  long,  channcl- 

»lcd,  aromatic  feeds.  The  plant  is  propagated  for  falc 
in  the  illand  of  Malta.  In  Britain  the  feeds  mull; 
be  fown  in  linail  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  very  mode- 
rate hoi-bcd  to  bring  up  the  plants.  Thtfc,  after, 
having  been  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border  of  good 
earth,  prell-rving  the  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  will 
flower  pretiy  well,  and  may  perhaps  even  perltct  a  few 
feeds  in  warm  fcifons.  'Fhcfe  feeds  have  a  bitterilh 
warm  tafle,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  not 
of  the  molt  agreeable  kind.  They  are  accounted 
good  carminatives  ;  but  not  very  often  made  nfe  of. 
kw  eflifiitial  oil  of  them  is  kept  in  the  (liops. 

CUN.-EUS  (Peter),  bom  in  Zealand,  in  15S6,  was 
dillinguiihed  by  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  langua- 
ges, and  his  Ikill  in  the  JewiP.i  antiquities.  He  alfo 
ihidied  law,  which  he  taught  at  Leyden,  in  161;; 
and  read  politics  there  till  his  death,  in  165J?.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatife,  in  Latin,  on  the  republic 
of  the  Hebrews. 

CUNEIFORM,  in  general  an  appellation  given  to 
wliatever  rcfembles  a  wedge. 

CvnEiFORyi-Botie,  in  anatomy,  the  feventli  bone  of 
the  cranium,  called  alfo  cij  bafilarc,  and  os  fp/n/ioiiA's. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  16. 

CUNEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  infantry 
drawn  up  in  form  of  a  wedge,  the  better  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  ranks. 

CUiMCULUS,  in  zoology,     SccLepus. 

CUNICULUS,  in  mining,  a  term  uled  by  autliors  in 
diftindion  from;>.7toa,  to  exprefs  the  fevcral  forts  of 
pallhges  and  cuts  in  thefe  fubterranean  works.  The 
cn/iia//: are  thofe  dired  p.iflages  in  mines  where  they 
walk  on  horizontally;  but  the  putei  are  the  perpen- 
dicular cuts  or  defcents.  The  miners  in  Germany  call 
thefe  by  the  name  flallcri,  fchachts  ;  the  the  firft  word 


exprefliii::;  the  horizontal,  and  the  fecond  the  perpen- 
dicular cuts. 

CUM  LA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  ihc  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  chifs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  42d  or- 
der, VcrticUiatiC.  'I'he  corolla  is  riiigent,  with  its 
upper  lip  erect  and  plane  ;  there  are  two  filaments, 
caitratcd,  or  wanting  anthera  ;  the  feeds  are  four. 
There  are  threci'pccies,  none  of  which  has  any  remark- 
able property. 

CUJNINA,  in  mythology,  a  g(>ddcfs  who  had  the 
care  of  little  children. 

CU>;iTZ  (Mary),  one  of  the  greattft  geuiufes  in 
the  i6th  century,  was  born  in  Silelia.  She  learned 
languages  with  amazing  facility  ;  and  underftood  Po- 
lilh,  German,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew. She  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  fcicnces  with 
equal  eafe  :  flic  was  Ikillcd  in  hillory,  phylic,  poetry, 
painting,  mul'ic,  and  playing  upon  inltruments  ;  and 
yet  thefe  were  only  an  anudement.  She  more  p.ini- 
cularly  applied  herfelf  to  the  mathematics,  and  efpc- 
cially  to  altronomy,  which  Ihe  made  her  principal  Ihidy, 
and  was  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  moft  able  aftro- 
nomers  of  her  time.  Her  Aflronomical  Tables  ac- 
qiurcd  her  a  prodigious  reputation  :  flie  printed  them 
in  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated  them  to  ti.e  em- 
peror Ferdinand  III.  She  married  Elias  de  Lewin, 
M.  D.  ;  and  died  at  Piflehen,  in  1664. 

CUNNINGHAM,  one  of  the  four  bailiwicks  in 
Scotland  ;  and  one  of  the  three  into  which  the  fliire  of 
Air  is  fubdivided.  It  lies  north-eall  of  K\le.  Its 
chief  town  is  Irvin. 

Cunningham  (Alexander),  author  of  a  Hif- 
tory  of  Great  Britain  from  the  revoluiion  to  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  George  1.  was  born  in  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land about  the  year  1654,  in  the  regency  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  His  father  was  minirtcr  .it  Ettrick, 
in  the  prefbytcry  and  Ihire  ot  Selkirk.  He  was 
educated,  as  was  the  cultoni  among  the  Scottifh 
prclbyterian  gentlemen  of  ihofe  times,  in  Hol- 
land ;  where  he  imbibed  his  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  lived  much  with  ihe  Englifli  and  Scots 
refugees  at  the  Hague  before  the  revolution  ;  par- 
ticularly with  the  earls  of  Argylc  and  Sunderland. 
He  came  over  to  England  with  tiie  prince  of  Orange, 
and  enjoyed  the  conlidcncc  and  intimacy  of  niaiiy 
leading  men  among  the  whig  party,  that  is,  the 
friends  and  abettors  of  king" William  and  the  re- 
volution. He  was  employed  at  diflh-cnt  times,  in  the 
charatier  of  a  travelling  companion  or  tutor;  firll,  10 
the  earl  of  Hyndibrd,  and  hisbrother  Mr  V>'ilHam  Car- 
michael,  folicitor  general,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne 
for  Scotland  ;  fecondly,  with  the  lord  Lome,  after- 
wards fo  well  known  under  the  name  of  J(,hii  duke  of 
Argyle  ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  lord  vifcount  Lonfdalf". 
In  his  travels,  we  find  him,- at  the  German  courts 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  Mr  Jofeph  Addifon 
whofe  virtues  lie  celebrates,  and  whofe  fortune,  like 
that  of  our  author,  compelled  him  to. 

" beciimc  for  fiire, 

"  A  trave'ling  tutor  to  a  fquire." 

Lord  Lome,  at  thefanie  time  was  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr  Cunningham,  thotigli  not  fcventcen  years  nf  aoe, 
was  colonel  of  a  regiment,  wl'ich  his  father,  tha  e'arl 
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Ic,   hadi'aifcd  for  his  inajefty's  fci'vice  in  Flai 


Mr  Lunniu^h.iiii's  connetUoii  wit-li  the  duke 


Cuiiaing-  ot  Ar 
ham.  ders. 
*  "  o(  ,-^rg_v!c,  wiih  whom  he  had  the  honoiir  of  niaiiuain 
ills;  un  Mitiiuacy  as  loiij^'  as  he  livcJ,  together  wilh  tJie 
()pi>oi-:i.:'.i[ies  he  enjoyed  of  learning,  111  his  travels, 
w  hai:  I'lay  be  called  i.uiil.irv  gco^rnpty,  naturally  tend- 
ed 10  qualify  hiui  for  wriiiiiij;  iuicllijjibly  oil  military 
jirtuirs. 

Mr  Canninj^ham,  both  when  he  travelled  with  the 
Tiobknien  abovemeniioned,  and  on  otlier  occalions, 
was  c!i!ploytd  by  the  Englilli  miuiftry  in  iravifmittiiiir 
fecret  intelligence  to  them  on  the  moll  important  fub- 
jeets.  He  was  alio,  on  fiindry  occafions,  employed 
by  the  generals  ol  the  confederate  armies,  to  carry  in- 
telligence, and  to  make  reprefentatious  to  the  conn  of 
Uritain.  In  Carllares's  Siatc-papcrs,  piibliihed  by  Dr 
Macormick  principal  of  the  united  college  of  St  An- 
drew's in  1 774,  there  are  two  letters  from  our  author, 
dated  Paris  the  22d  and  26th  of  Augiilt  1701,  giving 
an  account  of  his  conferences  with  the  marquis  de 
Torcy,  the  French  miniftcr,  relative  to  the  Scots 
trade  with  France.  Tiiis  commercial  negoeiation, 
from  the  tenor  of  Cunningham's  letters  compared 
with  his  hiftory,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  oflen- 
isble  objcd  of  his  attention;  for  he  fent  an  exaft  ac- 
count to  king  William,  with  whom  he  was  perfonally 
acquainted,  of  the  military  preparations  throughout 
all  France. 

Mr  Cunningham's  political  friends,  Argyle,  Sun- 
derland, Sir  Robert  Walpole,  &c.  on  the  accellion  of 
George  I.  fent  him  as  Britifli  envoy  to  the  republic  of 
Venice.  He  arrived  in  that  city  in  1715;  and  con- 
tinued there,  in  the  character  of  refident,  till  the  year 
1720,  when  he  returned  again  to  London.  He  lived 
many  years  after,  which  he  feems  chieriy  tohavepaf- 
fed  in  a  ftudious  retirement.  In  173J,  he  was  vifited 
in  London  by  lord  Hyndford,  by  the  direction  of  his 
lordlliip's  father,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  when 
lie  appeared  to  be  very  old.  He  fecms  to  have  lived 
about  two  years  after  ;  for  the  body  of  an  Alexander 
Cunningham  lies  interred  in  the  vicar  chancel  of  St 
Martin's  church,  who  died  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  15th  day  of  May  1737;  and  who  was  pro- 
bably the  fame  perfon. 

His  "  Hilfory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  revolu- 
tion in  1688  to  the  acceffion  of  George  L"  was  pub- 
iilhed  in  two  volumes  410,  in  1787.  It  was  written 
by  Mr  Cunningham  in  Latin,  but  was  tranllated  into 
Luglilli  by  the  reverend  William  Thomfon,  L.  L.  D. 
The  original  maiuifcript  came  into  the  poireffion  of  the 
xtvertni  Dr  Hollingberry,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter, 
fomc  of  whofe  relations  had  been  conne(fled  with  the 
author.  He  communicated  it  to  the  carl  of  Hardwicke, 
and  to  the  reverend  Dr  Douglas  now  bilhop  of  Car- 
lille,  both  of  whom  recommended  the  publication. 
In  a  (liort  preface  to  the  work,  the  archdeacon  fays, 
«'  My  tirft  defign  was  to  have  produced  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal ;  but  knowing  how  few  are  fufficiently  learned 
to  underftaud,  and  how  many  are  indifpofed  to  read 
two  quarto  volumes  in  Latin,  however  interefting  and 
entertaining  the  fubjecl  may  be,  I  altered  my  purpofe, 
and  intended  to  have  fent  it  into  the  world  in  a  tranf- 
lation.  A  nervous  fever  depriving  me  of  the  power, 
defeated  the  fcheme."  But  he  afterwards  transferred 
the  undertaking  to  Dr  Thomfon  ^  and  Dr  Holling.- 


bcrry  obfcrvcs,  that  Dr  Thomfon  "  has  cxprcfled  tlie 
fentc  of  the  author  with  tideliiy."  The  work  was  un- 
doubtedly well  defcrving  of  publication.  It  contains 
the  hillory  ofa  very  initrelliiig  period,  written  by  a 
man  who  had  a  cuiifidciable  ucgite  of  authentic  in- 
formation, and  his  book  contains  many  curious  parti- 
culars, not  to  be  found  in  oilier  hillories.  His  cha- 
racters are  otien  drawn  with  judgment  and  impaniali- 
ty  :  at  other  limes  they  arc  Ibn.cwhat  tinftured  wiih 
pitjiidice.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  rtfpcct 
to  billiop  Burnet,  tgainfl  whom  he  appears  to  have 
conceived  a  itrong  perioiial  dillike.  But  he  was  ma- 
nittflly  a  very  attciiiive  obierver  of  the  iranfaflions 
of  his  own  time;  his  work  contains  many  jult  poli- 
tical remarks  ;  and  the  fafts  which  he  relates  are  ex- 
hibiicd  with  great  perlpicuity  and  often  with  much 
animation.  Throughout  his  book  he  frequently  inter- 
fperfes  Ionic  account  of  the  litcraiuie,  and  of  the  molt 
eminent  pcrfonsof  the  age  concerning  which  he  writes  ; 
and  he  lias  ..Ifo  adorned  his  woik  with  many  allulions 
to  the  clallics  and  to  ancient  hillory. 

Alexander  Cunningham,  the  author  of  the  hiflory 
of  Great  Britain,  has  keen  fuppuied  to  be  the  fame 
perfon  whith  Alexander  Cunningham  who  publilhed  an 
edition  of  L'urace  at  the  L'ague,  in  two  volunics  Svo, 
in  1721,  which  is  highly  eiletmed.  But  from  the 
beft  information  we  liavc  been  able  to  colledl,  they  \\  ere 
certainly  different  pcrfoiis  ;  though  ihey  were  both  of 
the  fame  name,  lived  at  the  fame  time,  had  both  been 
travelling  tutors,  were  both  faid  to  have  been  eminent 
for  their  ikill  at  the  game  of  chefs,  and  both  lived  to 
a  very  advanced  age.  The  editor  of  Horace  \t,  gene- 
rally faid  to  have  died  in  Holland,  where  he  taught  both 
the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and  where  he  had  collefied 
a  very  large  library,  which  w.is  fold  in  that  country. 
CUNLS,  in  anatomy,  the  puJendiuu  ',::Hucbre,  or 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  genitals  ofa  woman,  including 
the  Inbia  p!iil'?:di  and  hkjus  vciwris. 

CUNOCtPHALI,inmytholooy,(from!ci,<iv/'dog." 
and  xe.^a/.i!,  "  head,"),  a  kind  of  baboons,  or  animals 
with  heads  like  thofe  of  dogs,  which  were  wor.der- 
hilly  endowed, and  w ere prelerved  with  great  veneration 
by  the  Egyptians  in  many  of  their  temples.  It  is 
related  that  by  their  affiltance  the  Egyptians  found 
out  the  particular  periods  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and 
that  one  half  of  the  animal  was  often  buried,  while 
the  other  half  furvived  ;  and  that  they  could  read  and 
write.  This  flraiige  hifiory,  Dr  Bryant  imagines,  re- 
lates to  the  priefis  of  Eygypt,  fiyled  ciihfii,  to  the  no- 
vices in  their  temples,  and  to  the  examinations  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo,  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitied  to  the  pricllhood.  The  Egyptian  colleges 
were  fmiated  upon  rocks  or  hills,  called  caph,  and  from 
their  confecration  to  the  fun,  caph-eh.  v\ hence  the 
Greeks  deduced  xsijaxii,  and  from  caheji-aiph-el  ihey 
formed  xi,»cjtf<f  kxhc.  Sothat  cakeji-caph-el  was  fomeroy- 
al  feminary  iu  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  drafted  novi- 
ces to  fupply  their  colleges  and  temples.  By  this  c- 
tymology  he  explains  the  above  hiftory.  The  death 
ofone  part,  while  the  other  furvived,  denoted  ihe  re- 
gular fucceflion  of  the  Egyptian  prieflhood.  The  cu- 
iiocephali  are  alfo  found  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Thefe  and  the  acepl-ali  were  thus  denomi- 
nated from  their  place  of  refidencc  and  from  their 
worlhip. 
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CUNODONTES,  a  people  mentioned  by  Solinns 
and  Uidonis,  and  by  them  luppoltd  to  liave  ihc  teeth 
of  do^s.  Tlicy  were  probably  dcnoiniiiaicd,  lays  Dr 
Bryant,  from  the  object  of  thtir  worlhip,  the  deiiy 
Chjn-Adon,  which  the  Greeks  exprcU'ed  Kt/vo/my,  and 
thence  called  his  votaries  Ciiuodoi:tci. 

CUNONIA,  in  botany:  A  grnus  of  tlic  digyiiia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dccandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  tliofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  'Ihe  corolla  is  per.tapetaloiis  ;  [he 
calyx  peniapliyllous  ;  the  capfulc  bilocular,  acciiuii- 
nated,  polylpermons  ;  the  Ifyles  longer  than  the  flower. 

CUOGOLO,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  flone 
■much  iifed  by  the  Venetians  in  glafs-making,  and  found 
in  the  river  t'efuio.  It  is  a  fmall  flone  of  an  impure 
white,  of  a  ih.ittery  texture,  and  is  of  the  iliapeofa 
pebble. 

CUP,  avelfelof  capacity  of  various  forms  and  ma- 
terials, chiefly  to  drink  out  of.  In  the  Epheiii.  Ger- 
niaii.  we  have  a  defcription  of  a  cup  made  of  a  com- 
tnoii  pepper-corn  by  Ofwald  Nerlinger,  which  holds 
1200  other  ivory  cups,  having  each  its  fcveral  handle, 
all  gilt  on  the  edges  ;   with  room  for  400  more. 

Cup,  in  botany.     See  Calyx. 

Cui'-Calis,  in  natural  hillory,  a  name  given  by  au- 
thors to  a  very  angular  kind  of  galls  found  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  and  fome  other  trees.  They  are 
of  the  figure  of  a  cup,  or  drinking-glafs  without  its 
foot,  being  regular  cones  adhering  by  their  point  or 
apex  to  the  leaf;  and  the  top  or  broad  part  is  hollow- 
ed a  little  way,  fo  that  it  appears  like  a  drinking-glafs 
with  a  cover,  which  was  made  fo  fmall  as  not  to  clofe 
it  at  the  mouth,  but  fall  a  little  way  into  it.  This  co- 
ver is  flat,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  very  fmall  protu- 
berance, relembling  the  nipple  of  a  woman's  breaft. 
Tills  is  of  a  pale  green,  as  is  alio  the  whole  of  the  gall, 
excepting  only  its  rim  that  runs  round  the  top  :  this  is 
of  a  fcarlet  colour,  and  that  very  beautiful.  Bcfides 
this  fpecies  of  gall,  the  oak  leaves  furnifh  us  with  fe- 
veral  others,  fome  of  which  are  oblong,  fome  round, 
and  others  flatted  ;  thefe  are  of  various  fizes,  and  ap- 
pear on  the  leaves  at  various  feafons  of  the  year. 
They  ail  contain  the  worm  of  fome  fmall  fly  ;  and  this 
creature  palTes  all  its  changes  in  this  its  habitation,  be- 
ing fometimes  found  in  the  worm,  fometimcs  in  the 
nymph,  and  fometimes  in  the  fly-fiatc,  in  the  cavity 
ef  it. 

CUPANIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  adelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  raonoccia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  5Sth 
order,  Trkocc^r.  The  calyx  of  the  maleis  triphyllous  ; 
the  corolla  pentapetalous  ;  the  fl:aniina  five.  The  calyx 
of  the  female  triphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous  ;  the 
ftyle  trifid  ;  and  a  pair  of  feeds.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  a  native  of  America,  and  which  polIl:fl"es  no 
remarkable  property. 

CUPEL,  in  metallurgy,  a  fmall  velRl  which  abforbs 
metsUic  bodies  when  changed  by  fire  into  a  fluid  fco- 
ria  ;  but  retains  them  as  long  as  they  continue  in  their 
metallic  flate.  One  of  the  mofl;  proper  materials  for 
making  a  veffel  of  this  kind  is  the  aflies  of  animal 
bones  ;  there  is  fcarcely  any  other  fubftance  which  fo 
flrongly  refifls  vehement  fire,  which  fo  readily  im- 
fcibcs  metallic  fcorix,  and  which  is  fo  little  difpofed  to 


be  vitrifieJ  by  tlietu.  In  want  of  thefe,  Ibnic  make 
ufe  of  vegetable  alhcs,  freed  by  boiling  in  water  from 
iheirfalinc  matter,  which  would  cauie  iliem  melt  in 
the  fire. 

The  bones,  burnt  to  pcrfc(5l  whitencfs,  fo  as  that  no 
particle  oftoaly  or  iiiilammable  uiatter  n;ay  remain 
in  tiieni,  and  well  uallied  from  filth,  aie  ground  into 
moderately  fine  powder  ;  whicli,  in  order  to  its  being 
formed  intocupils,  is  moiftened  witli  jult  as  much  wa- 
ter as  is  fuflicient  to  make  it  hold  together  when 
llrongly  prciicd  between  the  fingers  ;  fome  dirtft  glu- 
tiiious  liquids,  as  «  hitcs  o(  eggs  or  gum-water,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  powder  a  greater  ten.icity  ;  but  the  in- 
flammable matter,  howe\er  fmall  in  quantity,  which 
accompanies  thefe  fluids,  and  cannot  be  ealily  burnt 
out  from  the  internal  part  of  the  mafs,  is  apt  to  revive 
a  pii-t  of  the  metallic  fcoria  that  has  been  abforbed, 
and  to  occalion  the  velfel  to  burfl  or  crack.  The  cu- 
pel is  formed  in  a  brafs  ring,  from  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  to  two  inches  diameter,  and  not  quite  fo  deep, 
placed  upon  fome  fmooih  fupport  :  the  ring  being  fill- 
ed with  moidened  powder,  which  is  prelfed  clofe  with 
the  fingers  ;  a  round-faced  peftlc,  called  a  vionk,  is 
flruck  down  into  it  with  a  few  blov/s  of  a  maliet,  by 
which  (he  mafs  is  made  to  cohere,  and  rendered  {K<t  ■ 
ficiently  conipft,  and  a  flialluw  cavity  formed  in  the 
middle  :  the  figure  of  the  cavity  is  nearly  that  of  a 
fphere,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  metal  melted  in  it 
may  run  together  into  one  bead.  To  make  the  ca- 
vity the  fmoother,  a  little  of  the  fame  kind  of  aflies 
levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  not  moiften- 
ed, is  commonly  fprinkled  on  the  f  irfaec,  through  a 
(mall  fine  fieve  made  for  this  purpofe,  and  the  monk 
again  flruck  down  upon  it.  The  ring  or  mould  is 
a  little  narrower  at  bottom  than  at  lop  ;  fo  that  by 
prciungit  down  on  fome  of  the  dry  powder  ipread  up- 
on a  table,  the  cupel  is  loofcned,  and  forced  npward.s 
a  little  ;  aficr  which  it  is  ealily  puflicd  cut  v^ith  the 
finger,  and  is  then  fet  to  dry  in  a  warm  place  free  fron> 
dufl. 

CUPELLATION,  the  a5t  of  refining  gold  or  (li- 
ver by  means  of  a  cupel.  For  this  purp.ifc  another 
velfel,  called  a  muffle,  isinsde  ufe  of,  \\  iihin  which  one 
or  more  cupels  are  placed.  The  mulfle  is  placed  upon 
a  grate  in  a  proper  furnace,  with  its  mouth  facing  the 
door,  and  as  clofe  to  it  as  may  be.  The  furnace  be- 
ing filled  up  with  fuel,  fome  lighted  charcoal  js  thrown 
on  the  top,  and  what  fuel  is  afterwards  neceflary  is 
fupplied  through  a  door  above.  The  cupels  ai-e  fet  in 
the  muflle  ;  and  being  gradually  heated  by  the  (iiccef- 
five  kindling  of  the  fuel,  they  aix  kept  red-hot  for 
fome  time,  that  the  moiliure  which  they  llrongly  re- 
tain may  be  completely  dilTipated  :  for  if  any  vapours 
fliould  iffuc  from  them  after  the  metal  is  put  in,  they 
would  occalion  it  to  fputter,  and  a  part  of  it  to  be 
ilirown  off  in  little  drops.  In  the  fides  of  the  muflle 
are  fome  perpendicular  fliis,  with  a  knob  over  the  top 
of  eacii,  to  prevei't  any  fmall  pieces  of  coals  or  aflies 
from  falling  in.  The  door,  or  foa-e  apertures  niade  in 
it  being  kept  open,  for  the  infpeftion  of  the  cupels, 
frefli  air  enters  into  the  muille,  and  pal'es  ofi' through 
tliefe  flits:  by  laying  Ibnie  burning  charcoal  on  in  iron 
pl-ite  before  the  door,  the  air  i.s  heated  before  its 
admiflioji ;  aiid  by  removing  ibc  ch:ircoal  or  fiipply- 
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eupella-    in;;  morf,  the  heat  in  the  cavity  of  the  iniiillc  may  be 
tion.      fjmcwhit  diininilhed  or  iucrealcd  more  Ipct Jily  than 
'       "^       '  can  be  tik'ded  by  Uipprdiing  or  cxciiiiijj;  the  iire  in 
the  furnace  011  the  outlide  of  the  nmfllc.     The  renew- 
al of  the  air  alibis  neccffary  for  promoting  the  fcori- 
tication  of  the  le.id. 

The  cupel  being  of  a  full  red  heat,  the  lead  caH:  in- 
to a  fiuooiJi  bullet,  tliat  it  may  not  fcratch  or  injure 
the  furface,  is  laid  lightly  in  the  cavity  :  it  immediate- 
ly melts  ;  and  tlien  the  gold  or  lilver  to  be  cupelled 
are  cautiuully  introduced  cither  by  means  of  a  Iniall 
iron  ladle  or  by  wrapping  them  in  paper,  and  drop- 
ping them  on  the  lead  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  The 
quantity  of  lead  Ihouldbeat  kail  three  or  tour  times 
that  of  tiic  line  metal :  but  when  gold  is  very  impure, 
it  requires  10  or  12  times  its  quantity  of  lead  for  cu- 
pelUiiion.  It  is  reckoned  that  copper  requires  for  its 
fcoridcaiion  about  10  times  its  weight  of  lead  ;  that 
when  copper  and  gold  are  mixed  in  equal  quantities, 
the  copper  is  fo  much  defended  by  the  gold  as  not  to 
be  fepaiable  with  lefs  than  20  times  its  weight  of  lead  ; 
and  that  when  copper  is  in  very  fmali  proportion,  as 
a  20th  or  30Ch  part  of  the  gold  or  lilver,  upwards  of 
60  parts  of  lead  are  necellary  for  one  of  the  copper. 
The  cupel  mulf  always  weigh  at  leall  half  as  much  as 
the  lead  and  copper  ;  for  otherwife  it  will  not  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  receiving  half  the  fcoria  :  there  islittledan- 
ger,  however,  of  cupels  being  made  too  fmall  lor  the 
quantity  of  a  gold  afl'ay. 

The  mixture  being  brought  into  thin  fufion,  the 
heat  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  appearances  ; 
and  in  this  confills  the  principal  nicety  in  the  opera- 
tion. If  a  various  coloured  fkin  rifes  to  the  top,  which 
liquefying,  runs  off  to  the  fides,  and  is  there  abforbtd 
by  the  cupel,  vifibly  ftaining  the  parts  it  enters  ;  if  a 
frefh  fcoria  continually  fucceeds,  and  is  abforbed  near- 
ly as  fall  as  it  is  formed,  only  a  fine  circle  of  it  re- 
maining round  the  edge  of  the  metal  ;  if  the  lead  ap- 
pears in  gentle  motion,  and  throws  u[)  a  fume  a  little 
way  from  its  furface  ;  the  tire  is  of  the  proper  degree, 
and  the  procefs  goes  on  fuccefsfuUy. 

Such  a  liery  brightnels  of  the  cupel  as  prevents  its 
colour  from  being  diftinguilhed,  and  the  fumes  of 
the  lead  rifni'^  up  almoit  to  the  arch  of  the  mutile,  are 
marks  of  too  llrong  a  heat:  though  it  muft  be  obfcr- 
ved,  that  the  elevation  of  the  fumes  is  not  always  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  ;  for  if  the  heat 
greatly  exceeds  the  due  limits,  both  the  fumes  and 
ebullition  will  entirely  ceafe.  In  thefe  circunUlances 
the  fire  nmll  necelliirily  be  diminiflied  :  for  while  the 
lead  boils  and  fmokes  vehemently,  its  fumes  are  apt  to 
carry  off  fo  me  part  of  the  gold;  the  cupel  is  liable  to 
crack  from  thehafty  abforption  of  the  fcoria,  and  part 
of  the  gold  and  lilver  is  divided  into  globules,  which 
lying  difcontinued  on  the  cupel  after  the  procefs  is  fi- 
nilhed,  cannot  eafily  be  coUeded  :  if  there  is  no  ebul- 
luiion  or  fumes,  the  fcorification  does  not  appear  to  go 
on.  Too  weak  a  heat  is  known  by  the  dull  rednefs 
of  the  cupel  ;  by  the  fume  not  rifing  from  the  furface 
of  the  lead";  and  the  fcoria  like  bright  drops  in  languid 
motion,  or  accuiiiulated, or  growing  conliilcnt  all  over 
the  metal.  The  form  of  the  furface  affords  alfo  an 
nfeful  mark  of  the  degree  of  heat  ;  the  ftronger  the 
tire,  the  more  convex  is  the  furface  ;  and  the  weaker, 
ilie  more  flat ;  in  this  point,  however,  regard  mull  be 


had  to  the  quantity  of  metal  ;  a  large  quantity  being  Cui>elllng 
always  tlaiier  than  a  fmall  one  in  an  equal  hie.  || 

Towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  the  iire  nuill  be  in-  tuprtlTus. 
crta'.td  ;  for  grcateft  part  of  the  fufible  metal  lead  '  ^  ' 
being  now  worked  oft,  the  gold  and  filver  will  not 
continue  melted  in  the  heat  that  was  lufhcieut  before. 
Ai  the  lall  remains  of  the  lead  are  i'eparating,  the 
rainbow  colours  on  the  furface  become  more  vivid, 
and  varioully  interfeet  one  another  with  quick  mo- 
tions. Soon  after,  dilappearing  all  at  once,  a  fudden 
luminous  brightnels  of  the  button  of  gold  and  lilver 
fliows  the  procefs  to  be  liniihed.  The  cupel  is  tlicn 
diawn  forwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the  nmflle  ; 
and  the  button,  as  foon  as  grown  fully  lolid,  taken 
out. 

CUPELLING  J  URNACE.     Sec  C,v/..-/%-  Furnace. 

CLPIU,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  god  of  love. 
There  iecm  to  have  been  two  Cupids  ;  one  the 
fon  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  whole  delight  it  \sas  to 
raifc  fcntiments  of  love  and  virtue;  and  the  other 
the  fon  of  Mars  and  the  fame  goddels,  who  in- 
fpiicd  bale  and  impure  dclires.  1  he  firft  of  thefe, 
called  Eros,  or  true  love,  bore  golden  arrows,  which 
caufed  real  joy,  and  a  virtuous  Eift<5lion;  the  other, 
called  Anieros,  had  leaden  arrows  that  raifed  a  palhon 
fou.nded  only  on  defire,  which  ended  in  faticty  and 
difgull.  Cupid  xras  always  drawn  with  wings,  to  re- 
picicnt  his  incoDllancy  ;  and  naked,  to  lliovv  that  he 
has  nothing  of  his  own.  lie  was  painted  blind,  to  de- 
note that  love  lees  no  fault  in  the  objeft  beloved  ;  and 
wi[h  a  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows,  to  lliow  his  power 
over  the  mind.  Sometimes  he  is  placed  between 
Hercules  and  Mercury,  to  fliow  the  prevalence  of  elo- 
quence and  valour  in  love  ;  and  at  others  is  placed 
near  Fortune,  to  lignify  that  the  fuccefs  of  lovers  de- 
pends on  that  inconitaju  goddcfs.  Sometimes  he  is  rc- 
prefented  with  an  helmet  on  his  head  and  a  fpear  on 
his  fcouider,  to  fignify  that  love  difain'S  the  tierccft 
men;  he  rides  upon  the  backs  of  panthers  and  lions, 
and  ufes  their  manes  for  a  bridle,  to  denote  that  love 
tames  the  mofl  favage  bealf  s.  He  is  likewife  pifturcd 
riding  upon  a  dolphin,  to  lignify  that  his  empire  ex- 
tends over  the  fca  no  lefs  than  the  land. 

CUPOLA,  in  architecture,  a  fphcrical  vaidt,  or  the 
round  top  of  a  dome  of  a  church,  in  the  form  of  a 
cup  inverted. 

CUPPING,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  applying 
cupping-gialles  for  the  diichargc  of  blood  and  other 
huuio  irs  by  the  ikin.     See  SusGiiRV. 

CUPRESSUS,  the  cvpREss-TRLE  :  A  genus  ofthe 
monadelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  inor.oecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  iJie 
jifi;  order,  C'.n.'fera'.  The  male  calyx  is  afcaleof  ;he 
catkin  ;  ihereisnocoroUi ;  theanther£eg,refour,feffilc, 
and  without  filainents.  The  calyx  of  the  female  is  a  fcale 
ofthe  ftrobihis,  and  unifiorns  ;  inilead  of  ilyks  there 
are  hollow  dots  ;  the  fruit  is  an  angniated  nut.  There 
are  lix  fpecies  ;  the  moll  remarkable  arethe  following  : 
I.  The  fenipervirens,  with  an  upright  flraiglit  liem, 
clofcly  branching  all  around,  almoll  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  into  numerous  quadrangular  branches  ;  riling 
in  the  different  varieties  from  1 5  to  40  or  {0  feet  in 
height,  and  very, clofcly  garniflied  with  fmall,  narrow, 
crecL  evere;reen  leaves,  placed  imbricatim  ;  and  iiowers 
and  fruit  from  the  fides  of  the  branches.      2.   The 

thyoidcs. 
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Cuprcflus,  thyoiJes,  or  evergreen  American  cyprefs,  commonly 
Cuprum,  called   white  cedar,  haih  an  iiprinlu  ikm,  branching 

' " '  out  into  numerous  two  edged  braiiches,  riling  so  or  30 

feet  high,  ornamented  with  Hat  evcr-grccu  leaves  im- 
bricated like  arbor  vitae,  and  fmall  blue  cones  tlie  lizc 
of  juniper-berries.  5.  The  dillicha,  or  deciduous 
American  cyprefs,  hath  an  ereft  trunk,  retaining  a 
large  bulk,  branching  wide  and  regular;  grows  50  or 
60  feet  high,  fully  garnilhed  with  fmall,  fpreading 
deciduoui;  leaves,  anangcd  dillichous,  or  along  two 
fides  of  the  branches.  All  thcfe  fpecies  are  raifed 
from  feeds,  and  will  fometimes  alio  grow  from  cut- 
tings ;  but  thofe  raifed  from  feeds  prove  the  hand- 
fomell  plants.  The  feeds  are  procured  in  their  cones 
from  the  feedfraen,  and  by  expofing  them  to  a  mo- 
derate heat,  they  readily  open,  and  difcharge  the 
feeds  freely.  The  feafon  for  fowing  them  is  any  time 
in  March  ;  and  they  grow  freely  on  a  bed  or  border  of 
common  light  earth  :  efpecially  the  firll  and  third 
fpecies.  The  ground  mult  then  be  dug,  well  broken, 
and  raked  fniooih,  then  drawing  an  inch  of  earth 
evenly  from  offthe  furface  into  the  alley,  fow  the  feeds 
moderately  thick,  and  direftly  fift  the  earth  over  them, 
half  an  inch  deep.  If  in  April  and  May  the  weather 
proves  warm  and  dry,  a  very  moderate  watering  will 
now  and  then  be  necellary,  and  the  plants  will  rife  in 
fix  or  eight  weeks.  During  the  fummer  they  mull  be 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  they  mull; 
be  gently  watered  twice  a-week.  In  winter  they  muft 
be  occafionally  flieliered  with  mats  in  the  time  of  hard 
froft.  In  two  years  they  will  be  fit  for  tranfplanting 
from  the  feed-bed,  when  they  may  be  fet  in  nurfery- 
rows  two  feet  afundcr  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  they 
will  be  fit  for  the  flirubbery. 

The  wood  of  the  firll  fpecies  is  faid  to  refill  worms, 
moths,  and  putrefaction,  and  to  lalt  many  centuries. 
The  coffins  in  wliich  the  Athenians  were  v/ont  to  bury 
their  heroes  were  made,  fays  Thucydides,  of  this 
wood  ;  as  were  likewife  the  cherts  containing  the  E- 
gyptian  mummies.  The  doors  of  St  Peter's  church 
at  Rome  wereoriginally  of  the  fame  materials.  Thefe, 
after  lading  upwards  of  600  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
tliey  did  not  difcover  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  corrup. 
tion,  were  removed  by  order  of  pope  Eugenius  IV. 
and  gates  of  brafs  fubftituted  in  their  place.  The 
fame  tree  is  by  many  eminent  authors  recommended 
as  improving  and  meliorating  the  air  by  its  balfamic 
and  aromatic  exhalations ;  upon  which  account  many 
ancient  phyficians  of  the  eaftern  countries  ufed  to  fend 
their  patients  wlio  were  troubled  with  weak  lungs  to 
the  illand  of  Candia,  where  thefe  trees  grew  in  great 
abundance  ;  and  where,  from  the  falubrious  air  alone, 
very  few  failed  of  a  perfeft  cure.  In  the  fame  illand, 
fays  Miller,  the  cyprefs  trees  were  fo  lucrative  a  com- 
modity, that  the  plantations  were  called  605  filial ;  the 
felling  of  one  of  them  being  reckoned  a  daughter's 
portion.  Cyprefs,  fays  Mr  Pococke,  is  the  only  tree 
that  grows  towards  the  top  of  mount  Lebanon,  and 
being  nipped  by  the  cold,  grows  like  a  fmall  oak. 
Noah's  ark  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  made 
of  this  kind  of  wood. 

CUPRUM     Ammoniacale.     See  Chemistry, 
N"  1034.     This  preparation  is  recommended  in  fomc 
kinds  of  fpafmodic  difcafes,  given  in  the  dofe  of  one 
ar  two  grains. 
Hi  Vol.   V. 
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CUPRUM,  or  Copper.     See  Corpr.R. 
CURACOA,  or  CukA'Sow,  one  of  the  larger  An- 
tilles  illands,  fubjeft  to  the    Dutch  ;   fituated  in   W. 
Long.  68.  ;o.  N.  Lat.   12.30.     This  illand  is  little 
clfe  then  a  bare  rock,  about  ten  leagues  lur.g  and  five 
broad  i  lying  three  leagues  ott"  the  coall  of  Venezuela. 
It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  the  entrance  is  difli- 
cult.     The  bafon  is  extremely  large,  and  convenient 
in    every  refpeft  ;  and  is  defended    by  a  fort  fkilfilly 
cunllrutted,  and  always  kept  in  repair.     The  rcafou 
of  forming  a  feitlcment  on    this  barren  fpot  was  10 
carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanilh  colonici 
on  the  continent  ;   but   after  fome  time  the  method  of 
managing  this  trade  was  changed.     Curallbw  itfelf 
became  an  immenfe  magazine,  tow'hich  the  Spaniards 
reforted  in  their  boats  to  exchange  gold,  lilver,  va- 
nilla, cocoa,  cochineal,  bark,  (kins,  and  mules  for  ne- 
groes, linen,  lilks,  India  Itufls,  laces,  fpiccs,  ribbands, 
quick-filver,    flecl,  and   iron-ware,     'i  lufe  voyages, 
though  continual,  did  not  prevent  a  number  of  Datcii 
floops  from  paffing  from   Curallbw  to  the  continent. 
But  the   modern  fubftitution  of   rcgillcr-fliips  inllead 
of  galleons,  has  mailc  this  communication  lefs  frequent ; 
but  it  will   be  revived  whenever,  by  the   interverition 
of  war,  the  communication  with  the  Spanilh  main  fliall 
be  cut  off.     The  difputes  between   the  courts  of  Lon- 
don and  Vcrfailles  alfo  prove  favourable  to  the  trade 
of  Curaffow.     At  thefe  times  it  furnilhcs  provifions 
to  the  fouthern  parts  of  St  Domingo,  and  takes  ofFall 
its  proiluee.     Even  the  French  privateers,  from  the 
windward   iflands,  repair  in  great  nimibcrs  to  Curaf- 
fow, notwithflanding   the  diflance.     The   reafon    is, 
that  they  find  there  all  kinds  of  necclfary  florcs  for 
their  velfels ;   and  frequently  Spanilh,  but  always  Eu- 
ropean goods,    which  are  univerfally  ufed.     Engliik 
privateers  feldom  cruize  in  thefe  parts.     Every  com- 
modity without  exception,  that  islanded  at  Curallbw, 
pays  one /fr  «;>f.  port-duty.     Dutch  goods  are  never 
taxed  higher:  but  thofe  that  are    fliipped   from  other 
European  ports   pay  nine  per  ce7it.    more.     Foreign 
coffee   is  fubjeft  to   the  fame  tax,  in  order  to  promoic 
the  faleof  that  of  Surinam.     Every  other  production  of 
America  is fubjecT:  only  to  a  payment  of  three/'(r  cent.; 
but  with  an  exprefs  ftipulation  that  thcv  are  to  be  con- 
veyed dircdly  to  fome  port  belonging  to  the  republic. 

CURATE,  the  lowefl  degree  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  who  reprefents  the  incumbant  of  a  ciiurch, 
parfon,  or  vicar,  and  officiates  divine  fervicc  in  his 
llcad:  and  in  cafe  of  pluralities  of  living5,  or  wlicre  a 
clergyman  is  old  and  infirm,  it  is  lequifite  there  fliould 
be  a  curate  to  perform  the  cure  of  the  cliurc!(.  He  is 
to  be  licenfed  and  admitted  by  the  bilhopof  the  diocele, 
or  by  an  ordinary  having  cpifcopal  jurifdiclion  :  and 
when  a  curate  hath  the  approbation  of  ilie  bifnop,  lie 
ufually  appoints  the  falary  too  ;  and  in  fuel)  cafe,  if  he 
be  not  paid,  the  curate  hath  a  proper  remedy  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  court,  by  a  fequcllration  of  the  profits  of 
tlie  benefice  ;  but  if  the  curate  is  not  licenfed  by  the 
bifliop,  he  is  put  to  liis  remedy  at  common  law,  where 
he  muft  prove  the  agreement,  &c.  A  curate  liaviiig 
no  fixed  eftaie  in  his  curacy,  not  being  inflitiited  and 
induiled,  may  be  removed  at  plcafure  by  the  bilhopor 
incumbeiir.  But  there  are  perpetual  curates  as  well 
as  teir.poravy,  v.'ho  arc  appointed  where  tithes  arc  im- 
propriate, and  no  vicarape  endowed  :  thcfe  arc  not 
4  I^  rcmovcable. 
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CurateUa  reinoveable,  and  tlie  improprietors  are  obliged  lo  find 
I  them  ;  foiiie  whereof  have  certain  portions  ol  the  tithes 

Curculio.   fi-itictl  on   them.'    Every  clcrg)-njan  that  officiates  in 
'       "       '  a  chureh  (whether  incumbent  or  fiiblUtute)   in  the  li- 
turgy is  called  a  curate.     Curates  mull  fubfcribe  the 
declaration  according  lo  the  act  of  uuitorraity,  or  are 
liable  to  imp;iionmeiu,  &c. 

CUllATKLLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
iiiao.der,  belonging  lo  the  polyandria  clai's  of  plants  ; 
and  iu  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thole  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  ispentaphyl- 
loiis  ;  tlie  petals  four  ;  the  ilyles  two  ;  the  caplule  bi- 
partite,  with  the  cells  dilpermous. 

CUllATOIl,  among  tne  Romans,  an  office  under 
the  emperors,  who  regulated  the  price  of  all  kinds  ot 
merchandize  and  vendible  commodities  in  the  cities  of 
the  empire.  They  had  likewife  the  fuperintendence  uf 
theculloms  and  tributes  ;  whence  alfo  they  were  call- 
ed %.y/.f . 

CujiATOR,  aniong  civilians,  a  trnftee  or  perfon  no- 
ruinatrd  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  and  intereils  of  a 
pc-rlbn  emancipated  or  interdifted.  In  countries  where 
the  Romas  law  prevails,  between  the  age  of  14  and 
24  years,  minors  have  curators  alTtgned  them  ;  till  14, 
they  have  tutors. 

CuiuTon  of  an  Un'wsrfty,  in  the  United  Provinces, 
is  an  cleilive  office,  to  which  belongs  the  direftion  of 
tlie  arrairs  of  the  univcrliiy  ;  as,  the  adminillration  of 
the  revenues,  theinCpec^iju  of  thepvofcilors,  &c.  The 
curators  are  chofen  by  the  Hates  of  each  province  :  the 
uuiverfiiy  of  Lt  yden  has  three  ;  the  burghermafters  of 
the  city  have  a  fourth. 

CURB,  in  the  manege,  a  chain  of  iron  made  fiift 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  the  bridle  in  a  hole 
called  the  eye,  and  running  over  the  horfe's  beard. 
It  confills  of  thiefe  three  parts  ;  the  hook,  fixed  to  the 
eye  of  the  branch  ;  tlie  chain  of  SS's  or  links  j  and 
the  two  rings,  or  mailes.  Large  curbs,  provided 
ihcy  be  round,  are  always  moft  gentle  :  but  care  is  to 
be  taken,  that  it  re!l  in  its  proper  place,  a  little  above 
the  be;!rd,  othcrwife  the  bit-month  will  not  have  the 
effect  that  may  be  expeftcd  from  it. 

EngliOi  watering  bits  have  no  curbs  ;  the  Turkilli 
bits,  called  «-?/.'rf/t';,  have  a  ring  that  fervesinfteadof  a 
curb.     SeeGENETTES. 

Curb,  in  farriery,  is  a  hard  and  callous  fwelling  on 
the  hind  part  of  the  hock,  attended  with  Ififfnefs,  and- 
fbuietiraes  with  pain  and  lamcnefs.     See  Spavin. 

CURCAS,  a  name  given  in  Egypt  to  an  efculent 
root,  approaching  to  the  tafle  and  virtues  of  the  colo- 
eafia.  It  is  alfo  a  name  ufed  in  Malaliar  for  a  fmall 
fruit  of  the  fliape  and  fize  of  an  hazel  nut.  Both 
thefe  things  have  the  credit  of  being  flrong  provoca- 
tives ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  curcas  of  the 
Eall  Indies  maybe  the  fruit  called  bci  by  Avicenna, 
and  faid  to  polfefs  the  fame  virtues.  Garcias  has  been 
led  into  a  very  great  error  by  this  finiilarity  of  names 
and  virtues  ;  and  fiippoies  the  cureas  of  Egypt  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Eall  Indies. 
KateCLI.  CURCULIO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infe^^s  be- 
longincv  to  the  order  of  colcoptera.  The  feelers  are 
fubcla\^ated,  and  reft  upon  the  fnout,  which  is  promi- 
nent and  horny.  Thefe  infcfts  are  divided  into  the 
following  families.  I.  Thofe  which  have  the  roftrnm 
lono-cr  than  the  thorax,  and  whole  iliighs  are  funple. 
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2.  Thofe  which  have  the  roflrum  longer  than  the  tho- 
rax, and  the  thighs  thicker    and  made  for   leaping. 

3.  Thofe  which  have  ilie  roflrum  longer  than  the  tho- 
rax and  the  thighs  dcntated.  4.  Thofe  which  have 
dcntaled  thighs,  and  a  roflrum  fliorltr  than  the  thorax. 
5.  Thofe  whole  thighs  are  without  teeth  or  fpincs,  and 
the  rolhum  Ihorter  ilian  the  thorax.  There  are  no 
lefs  than  95  fpccics,  principally  diflinguiilied  by  their 
colour. 

The  larvK  of  the  curculiones  differ  not  fium  tlnifeof 
mofl  coleopterous  inleds.     They  bear  a   rcfemblance 
to  oblong  foil  worms.     They  are  provided  anteriorly 
with  fix  fcaly  legs,  and  their  head  is   likewife  fcaly. 
But  the  places  where  ihoft  larva:  dwell,  and  their  tranf- 
forniations,  afford  ibme  iiugnlariiies.     Some  fpecies  of 
thtm,  that  are  dreaded  for  the  ndfehief  they  do  in  gra 
narics,  find  means  to  introduce  themfclves,  while  yet 
fmall,  into  grains  of  corn,  and  ilierc  make  their  abode. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  difcover  them,  as  lliey  lie  con- 
cealtd  within  the  grain.     There  they  glow  at  leifure, 
enlarging  their  dwelling-place  as  they  grow,  at   the 
cxpcnce  of  the  interior  meal  of  the  gram  on  wliicli 
they   feed.     Corn-lofts  are  often  laid   wafle  by  thefe 
infctls,  whofe   numbers  are  fometimcs   fo  great  as  to 
devour  and  dtflioy  all  the  corn.     When  the  inftft, 
after  having  eat  up  the  meal,  is  come  to  its  full  fizc,  Earluica 
it  remains  within  the  grain,  liidden  under  the  empty  I"/'-^'- 
hulk,  which  fiibfifls  alone  ;  and  there  transformed,  it 
becomes  a  chryfalis,  nor  does  it  leave  it  till  a  perftdt 
inletl,   making  its  way  through  the  hulk  of  the  grain. 
It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  difcover  by  the  eye  the  grains 
of  corn  thus  attacked  and  hollowed  out  by  thefe   in- 
fetT.s,  as  tliey   ol  iwardly   appear  large  and  full  :   but 
the  condition  tlie  curculio  has  reduced  them  10,  renders 
them  much  lighter  :  and  if  you  throw  corn  infcfled  by 
thefe  infcfts  into  water,  all  the    tainted  grains  will 
fwim,  and  tlie  reft  fink  to  the  bottom.     Other  larvse 
of  curculiones  are  not  fo  fond  of  corn,  but  fix  in  the 
fame  manner  on  feveral  other  feeds.     Beans,  peafe, 
and  lentils,  that  are   preferved  dry,  are  liable  to  be 
fpoiled  by  ihcfe  little  animals,  which  prey  upon  the 
inward  part  of  the  grain,  where  they  have  taken  up 
their  habitation,  and  do  not  come  forth  till  they  have 
completed  their  transformation,  by  bre.iking  through 
the  outward  hufli  of  the   grain  :  this  is  difcoverable 
by  calling  thofe  grains  into  water  ;   thofe   that  fwim 
are  generally  perforated  by  the  curculiones.     Other 
fpecies  arc  lodged  in  the  infide  of  plants.     The  heads 
of  artichokes  and  ihiftles  are  often  bored  through  and 
eaten  away  by  the  larvae  of  large  curculiones.     Ano- 
ther fpecies  fmaller,  but  fingular,  pierces  and  inwardly 
confumes   the  leaves  of  elms.     It  frequently  liappens 
that  almoft  all  the  leaves  of  an  elm  appear  yellow,  and 
as  it  were  dead  towards  one  of  their  edges,  while  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  leaf  is  green.     Upon  infpec- 
ing  thofe  leaves,  the  dead  part  appears  to  form  a  kind 
of  bag  or  fmall  bladder.     The  two  lairiuL^  or  outward 
pellicles  of  the  leaf,  as  w  ell  above  as  below,  are  en- 
tire, but  diftant  and  fcparatcd  from  each  other,  whilfl: 
the  parenchyma  that  lies  between  them  has  been  con- 
fumed  by  feveral  fmall  larvas  of  the  curculio,  that  have 
made  tliemfelves  that  dwelling,  in  w  hich  they  may  be 
met  with.     After  their  transformation  they  comeforth, 
by  piercing  the  kird  of  bladder,  and  give  being  to  a 
curculio  that  is  brown,  fmall,  and  hard  to  catch,  by 
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iircuma  realon  of  che  nimbkiicfs  wiUi  which  it  leaps.    TIic  pro- 

II         pcrty  oi  leaping',  alluucJ  iu  ihis  liiij^lc  t'pecies,  licpcuils 

"""■  _  on  the  ihapc  anJ  leii^jihof  its  hinJer  legs. 

~^  CURCUMA^  turmeric:  A  gciuis  of  the  mono- 

gyuia  order,    beloiij^^iug  to    the    monaiuiria  clafs    of 

plants  ;  and  in  the  naiural  method  ranking  under  the 

eighth  order,   Scitnmiiii'j:,     It  has    four  barren    fiu- 

iiiina,  with  a  fifth  fertile.     The  fpecics  are, 

I.  The  i-otunJa,  with  a  rotuid  root,  hath  a  flefliy- 
jointed  root  like  that  of  ginger,  but  ronnd  ;  wliich 
lends  np  feveral  fpcar-llKipcd  oval  leaves,  which  rife 
upwards  of  a  foot  higli,  and  of  a  fca  green  colour. 
From  between  thcfe  arifcs  the  fluwer-lhilk,  fiipporting 
aloofc  ipike  of  riowers  of  .a  pale-yellowifli  colour,  in- 
clofcd  in  feveral  dilierent  fpaths,  or  flieaths,  wliicli 
drop  off.  The  flowers  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  Britai;!.  2.  The  longa,  hath  long  flelliy  roots  of 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  wliich  fpread  under  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  like  thofe  of  ginger  ;  they  are  about 
the  thickncis  of  a  man's  finger,  having  many  round 
knotty  circles,  from  which  arife  four  or  five  large  fpear- 
fliapcd  leaves,  {landing  upon  long  foot-llalks.  '  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  fcaly  fpikes  on  the  top  of  the 
foot-lfalk.s,  which  ari.'c  from  the  larger  knobs  of  the 
roots,  and  grow  about  a  foot  high  ;  they  are  of  a  yel- 
lowilh  red  colour,  and  fiiapcd  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  Indian  reed. 

Thcfe  plants  grow  naturally  in  India,  from  whence 
the  roots  are  brought  to  Europe  for  ufe.  They  are 
very  tender  ;  fo  will  not  live  in  Britain  unlcfs  kept 
conftmtly  in  a  flove.  They  are  propagated  by  part- 
ing the  roots.  The  root  communicates  a  beautiful 
but  perilliable  yellow  dye,  with  alum,  :o  woollen,  cot- 
ton, or  linen.  In  medicine  it  is  elteeined  aperient 
and  emmenagogic  ;  and  of  fingiilar  efiicacy  in  the 
jaundice. 

CURDISTAN,  a  country  of  Afia,  featcd  between 
the  Turkifli  empire  and  Perfia,  lying  along  the  eafl- 
ern  coafl:  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  comprehends  great 
partof  the  ancient  Affyria.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  towns  and  villages,  and  others  rove  from  place 
to  place,  having  tents  like  the  wild  Arabs,  and  are 
alfo  robbers  like  them.  Their  religion  is  partly  Chrif- 
tian,  and  partly  Mahometanifm  ;  but  they  are  very 
loofe  in  regard  to  either. 

CURDLING,  the  coagulating  or  fixing  of  any 
fluid  body  ;  particularly  milk.  See  the  article  Ch  eese. 

Paufmias  fays,  that  Ariftjeus  fon  of  Apollo,  and  Cy- 
rene  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  were  the  firil  who 
found  the  fecret  of  curdling  milk. 

At  Florence  they  curdle  their  milk  for  the  making 
of  cheefe  with  artichoke  flowers  ;  in  lieu  of  the  rennet 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  among  us. 

The  BifaltiE,  a  people  of  I\Iacedonia,  Rochl'ort 
obfcrves,  live  wholly  upon  curdled  milk,  /.  c.  on 
curds.  He  adds,  that  curds  are  the  whole  food  of  the 
people  of  Upper  Auvergne  in  France,  and  whey  their 
only  drink. 

"CUPvETES,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  priefls  or  peo- 
ple of  the  ille  of  Crete,  called  alfo  Corybantcs.  See 
CoRVEANTEs  and  Crete.  The  Curetcs  are  faid  to 
have  been  originally  of  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  ;  for 
which  realon  they  were  alfo  called  LLri  DaiiyH.  See 
Dactyli 


Lncian  and  Diodorus  Siculus  rcprcfcnt  them  as  very 
expert  in  cafling  of  darts  ;  though  other  authors  give 
them  no  weapons  but  bucklers  and  pikes  :  but  all  agree 
in  furnilhing  them  with  tabors  andcallanettas  ;  and  re- 
late that  tlicy  ufed  to  dance  nuich  to  the  noifc  and 
clalhing  thereof.  i3y  this  noifc,  it  is  faid,  they  prc- 
vcnicd  Saturn  from  hearing  the  cries  of  young  Jupiter, 
wlicreby  hewas  faved  from  being  dcllroyed. 

Some  authors,  Iiowcver,  give  a  different  account  of 
the  Curetcs.  According  to  Pezron  and  others,  the 
Curctes  were,  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  &c.  and  in  the 
countries  of  Crete  and  Phrygia,  what  the  tiriiids  were 
afterwards  among  the  Gauls,  &c.  /.  e.  they  were  priefls 
who  had  the  care  of  what  related  to  religion  and  tlic 
worfliip  of  the  gods.  Hence,  as  in  thofe  days  it  was 
fuppofcd  there  was  no  comnuniication  with  the  gods 
but  by  divinations,  auguries,  and  the  operations  of 
n:agic;  the  Curetcs  palled  for  magicians  and  enchan- 
ters: tothefe  ihcy  added  the  fludy  of  the  Ibirs,  of 
nature,  and  pocfy  ;  audio  were  philofophcrs,  alirono- 
mcrs,  &c. 

VoS'ms,  ^c  IJolaf.  didinguillics  tlirce  kinds  of  Cu- 
retcs ;  thofe  of /Etolia,  thofe  of  Phrygia,  and  thofe  of 
Crete,  who  were  originally  derived  from  the  l^hry- 
giaiis.  The  firft,  he  lays,  took  their  name  from  K»f«, 
toiijhre  ;  in  regard,  from  the  time  of  a  combat  where- 
in the  enemy  feized  their  long  hair,  they  always  kept 
it  cut.  Thofe  of  Phrygia  and  Crete,  he  fuppofes,  were 
fo  called  from  K>if(Q^, young  man  ;  in  regard  they  were 
young,  or  becaulc  they  uurfcd  Jupiter  when  he  was 
young. 

CURFEW,  orCouRrErt-,  a  fignal  given  in  cities 
taken  in  war,  &e.  to  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  bed. 
Pafquinfays,  it  was  fo  called,  as  being  intended  to  ad- 
vertife  the  people  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  rob- 
beries and  debauclieries  of  the  night. 

The  mofl  eminent  curfew  in  England  was  that  cfla- 
blifiicd  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  rppoinied, 
imder  fevere  penalties,  that  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  every  one  Ihould  put 
out  their  lights  and  fires  and  go  to  bed  :  whence,  to 
this  day,  a  bell  rung  about  that  time  is  called  a  citHcvj- 
bcll. 

CURIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  ufed  for  the  fe- 
nats-houfe.  There  were  feveral  curire  in  Rome  ;  as 
the  ciina  calabra,  faid  to  be  built  by  Romulus;  the 
aina hoflslia,  byTidlus  Hoftilius  ;  and  VaQiuriaponqieia, 
by  Pompey  the  Great. 

Curia  alfo  denoted  the  places  where  the  cnrix  ufej 
to  aliemble.  Each  of  the  0,0  curia;  of  old  Rome  had 
a  temple  or  chapel  affigned  to  them  for  the  common 
performance  of  their  facrifices,  and  other  offices  of 
their  religion  ;  fo  that  they  were  not  unlike  our  pa- 
rillies.  Some  remains  of  thefc  little  temples  fccm  to 
have  fubfiflcd  many  ages  after  on  the  Palaiinc-hill, 
where  Romulus  firil  built  the  city,  and  always  relided. 

Curia,  among  the  Romans,  alfo  denoted  a  portion 
or  divifion  of  a  tribe.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  tribe 
confided  of  ten  curise,  or  a  thoufand  men  ;  each  curia 
being  one  hundred.  That  legidator  made  the  firfl  di- 
viiion  of  his  people  into  thirty  curias.  Afterwards, 
airht,  or  dovim  curicilh,  became  ufed  for  the  place 
where  each  curia  held  its  afl'cmldlcs.  Hence  alfo 
curia  palTed  to  the  fc:iatc-houfe  ;  and  it  is  from  licncc 
4  H  2  the 
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the  moderns  come  to  iile  the  woricuria,  "  court,"  for 
a  place  of  jullicc,  and  tor  the  judges,  &c.  there  af- 
fenihlcd. 

V.irroderivesthc  word  from  c«r<r,  "care;"  j.d.in 
aflcmbly  of  people  cliargcd  with  the  care  of  public  af- 
fairs. Others  deduce  it  from  the  Greeks  ;  maintain- 
ing, that  at  Athens  they  called  iti-fia  the  place  where 
the  magillrale  held  his  allizcs,  and  the  people  ufed  to 
aircinhle  :  x.ufie^  again,  may  come  from  xvfot,  autho- 
rity,  power ;  becaufe  it  was  here  the  laws  were  made. 

Curia,  in  ancient  ciilloms. — It  was  ufual  for  the 
kings  of  England  to  fummon  the  bilhops,  peers,  and 
great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  fome  particular  place, 
at  the  chief  feflivals  in  the  year  :  and  this  allcm- 
bly  is  called  hy  hiflorians  atria  ;  becaufe  there  they 
cGuhilted  about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation  : 
M'lience  it  was  fometimcs  alfo  caWtiJifoleimiis  curia, geue- 
rtiiis  curia,  augtifialii  curia,  zni.  curia publica,  &c.  See 

ll^ITEXA-JMot. 

Curia  BaroHun.     See  CouRT-Barou. 

Curia  Claicdenda,  is  a  writ  that  lies  againfl  him  who 
iliouU  fence  and  inclofe  tlie  ground,  but  refufes  or 
defers  to  do  it. 

CURIATII,  three  brothers  of  Alba,  maintained  the 
intcrell  of  their  country  againft  the  Romans  who  had 
declared  war  againft.  thofc  of  Alba.  Tiie  two  armies 
being  equal,  three  brothers  on  each  fide  were  chofen 
to  decide  the  conteft :  the  Curiatii  by  thofe  of  Alba, 
and  the  Horatii  by  the  Romans.  The  three  firft  were 
wounded,  and  two  of  the  latter  killed  :  but  the  third, 
joining  policy  to  valour,  ran  away  ;  and  having  _thus 
tired  the  Curiatii,  he  took  them  one  after  another  and 
killed  them  all  three. 

CURING,  a  term  ufed  for  the  preferving  fifli,  flefli, 
and  other  animal  fubftances,  by  means  of  certain  ad- 
ditions of  things,  to  prevent  putrefa(5tion.  One  great 
mctliod  of  doing  this,  is  by  fmoking  the  bodies  with 
the  fmokeof  wood,  or  rubbing  them  with  fait,  nitre, 
&c. 

CURIO,  the  chief  and  priefl:  of  a  curia. — Romulus, 
upon  dividingthe  people  into  curiae,  gave  each  divillon 
a  chief,  who  was  to  be  priefl  of  that  curia,  under  the 
\.'n\e.  o(  curio  ani  pame?!  curialis.  His  bufinefs  was  to 
jirnviJe  and  olficiate  at  the  facriiices  of  the  curia, 
which  were  called  curionia  ;  the  curia  furnilliing  him 
with  a  fum  of  money  on  that  conilderation,  which  pcn- 
iion  or  appointment  was  called  cv/;-/!)/////;;/.  Each  divi- 
fion  had  the  eltclion  of  its  curia;  but  all  thefc  parti- 
cular curios  were  under  the  direction  of  a  fuperior  or 
j^eneral,  called  ctirio  maxiinm  ;  who  was  the  head  of  the 
body,  and  elected  by  all  the  curios  aifembled  in  the 
somitia  curialis. 

All  thcfe  inflitutions  were  introduced  by  Romulus, 
and  confirmed  by  Numa,  as  Halicarnaircus  relates  it. 

CURIOSUS,  an  oilicer  of  the  Roman  empire  du- 
ring the  middle  age,  appointed  to  take  care  that  no 
frauds  and  irregularities  are  committed  ;  particularly 
no  abufes  in  what  related  to  the  pods,  the  roads,  &c. 
and  to  give  intelligence  to  the  court  of  what  pafTcd  in 
the  provinces.  This  made  the  curiofi  people  of  im- 
portance, and  put  them  in  a  condition  uf  doing  more 
harm  than  they  prevented  ;  on  which  account,  Hono- 
rius  calhiered  them,  at  leafl  in  fome  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, anno  ^t  j. 

The  curiofi  came  pretty  near  to  what  wc  call  cou- 
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trollcn.     They  had  their  name  horn  cura,  "  care;"     Curlew 
guoJ  euris  agc/idis  6'   eviitiuittbui  c.irjui  ^ubiici  iiifbi- 
cn'/:dis  operant  dannt. 

CURLEW,  in  ornithology.     See  Scolopax. 

CURMl,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  fort  of 
malt  liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of  barky,  and  was 
drunk  by  the  people  of  many  nations  inllcad  of  wine, 
according  to  Diolcoiides's  accomit.  He  accufcs  it  of 
caufmg  pains  in  ihe  head,  generating  bad  juices,  and 
dilbrdcring  the  nervous  fyllem.  He  alfo  fays,  that 
in  the  wellcrn  parts  of  Iberia,  and  in  Britain,  luch  a 
fort  of  liquor  was  in  his  time  prepared  from  wheat  in- 
flead  of  barley.     See  Ale. 

CURNOCK,  a  meafure  ofcorn  containing  four  bit- 
flielsor  half  a  quarter. 

CURRANS,  or  Currants,  the  fruit  ofafpecies 
of  groflldaria.     See  Gross ularia. 

The  white  and  red  fort  arc  moHly  ufed  ;  for  the 
black,  and  chiefly  the  leaves,  upon  firft  coming  out, 
are  in  ufe  to  flavour  Englifli  fpirits,  and  counterfeit 
French  brandy.  Currants  greatly  afliiage  drought, 
cool  and  fortily  the  flomach,  and  help  digcilion  ;  and 
tlie  jelly  of  black  currants  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious 
in  curing  inflammations  of  the  throat. 

Currants  alfo  fignify  a  fmalkr  kind  of  grapes, 
brought  principally  from  Zant  and  Cephalonia.  They 
are  gathered  off  the  bufhes,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  fun, 
and  fo  put  up  in  large  butts.  They  are  opening  and 
perioral;  but. are  n. ore  ufed  in  ihc  kitchen  than  in 
medicine. 

CURRENT,  orCouRANT,  a  term  ufed  to  cxprefs 
the  prefent  time.  Thus  the  year  i  791  is  the  current 
year,  the  20th  current  is  the  20th  day  of  the  montli 
now  running. — With  regard  to  commerce,  the  price 
current  of  any  merchandize  is  the  known  and  ordinary 
price  acGuflomed  to  be  given  for  it.  The  term  is  alfo 
ufed  for  any  thing  that  has  courfe  or  is  received  in 
commerce  ;  in  which  courfe  we  fay,  current  coin,  &c. 

Current,  in  navigation,  a  certain progrelhve  move- 
ment of  the  water  of  the  fea,  by  which  all  todies 
floating  therein  are  compelled  to  alter  their  courfe  or 
velocity,  or  both,  and  to  fiibmit  to  the  laws  iinpofed  on 
them  by  the  current. 

In  the  fea,  currents  are  either  natural  and  general, 
as  ariling  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  about 
its  axis;  or  accidental  and  particular,  caufed  by  the 
waters  being  driven  againft  promontories,  or  into 
gulphs  and  ftraits,  where  wanting  room  to  fprcad, 
they  arc  driven  back,  and  thus  diflurb  the  ordinary 
flux  of  the  fea.  Currents  are  various,  and  dircftccT 
towards  different  parts  of  the  ocean,  of  which  fome 
are  conftant,  others  periodical.  The  moft  extraordi- 
nary current  of  the  fea,  is  that  by  which  part  of  the 
Atlantic  or  African  Ocean  moves  ibout  Guinea  from 
Cape  Verd  towards  the  curvature  or  bay  of  Africa, 
which  they  call  Fernando  Poo  ;  viz.  from  weft  to  eaft, 
contrary  to  the  general  motion.  And  fuch  is  the  fore* 
of  the  current,  that  when  fliips  approach  too  near  the 
fhore,  it  carries  them  violently  towards  that  bay,  and 
deceives  the  mariners  in  their  reckoning.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  fliifting  currents  which  do  not  laft, 
but  return  at  certain  periods  ;  and  thefc  do,  moft  of 
them,  depend  upon  and  follow  the  anniverl'ary  M'inds 
ornionfoons,  which  by  blowing  in  one  place  may  caufe 
a  current  in  another.     Varciiius  informs   ns,  that  ar 
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CarrcBt.    Java,  in  the  flraits  of  Suuda,    when   tlie   moiiluons 

:• » '  blow  from  the  well,  -jiz.  in  the  rauiuh  of  May,  tlie 

curreuts  fct  to  the  callward,  contrary  to  the  general 
motion.  Ketwccu  the  illand  of  Celebes  and  Madura, 
when  the  weilern  nioiifoonj  f»t  in,  viz.  in  Uecember, 
January,  and  l-'ehruary,  or  when  the  winds  blow  from 
tlie  north-well,  or  between  the  north  and  well,  the 
ctirrents  let  to  the  foutli-call,  or  between  the  fouth 
and  eall.  At  Ceylon,  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
OiStobcr,  the  currents  fet  to  the  fouthward,  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  tlie  year  to  the  northward  ;  becaufe 
at  this  time  the  fonthern  monfoons  blow,  and  at 
the  other  the  northern.  Between  Cochin-China  and 
Malacca,  when  the  weftern  monfoons  blow,  viz.  from 
April  to  Auguft,  the  currents  let  caftward  againlt 
the  general  motion  ;  but  the  rell  of  the  year  they 
fet  weflward,  the  monlbon  confpiring  with  the  general 
motion.  They  ran  fo  llrongly  in  thefe  fcas,  that  un- 
experienced failors  niitlake  them  for  waves  that  beat 
upon  the  rocks,  known  ufually  by  the  name  oi breakers.. 
So  for  fome  months  after  the  15th  of  February,  the 
currents  fet  from  the  Maldives  towards  India  on  the  eaft, 
againfl  tlic  general  motion  of  the  fea.  On  the  Ihore 
of  China  and  Cambodia,  in  the  months  of  Oftober, 
November,  and  December,  the  currents  fet  to  the 
north-wcfl,  and  from  January  to  the  fouth-well,  when 
they  run  with  fucli  rapidity  about  the  flioals  of  Parcel, 
that  they  feeni  fwifter  than  an  arrow.  At  Pulo  Con- 
dore,  upon  the  coail  of  Cambodia,  though  the  mon- 
foons are  Ihifting,  yet  the  currents  fet  llrongly  to- 
wards the  eaft,  even  when  they  blow  to  a  contrary 
point.  Along  the  coafts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  as 
far  as  the  Cape  Romania,  at  the  extreme  point  of 
Malacca,  the  current  runs  fouthward  in  November 
and  December.  When  the  monfoons  blow  from  China 
to  Malacca,  the  fea  runs  fwiftly  from  Pulo  Cambi  to 
Pulo  Condore  on  the  coaft  of  Cambodia.  In  the  Bay 
of  Sans  Bras,  not  far  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
there  is  a  current  particularly  remarkable,  where  the 
fea  runs  from  eafl  to  well  to  the  landwards  and  this 
more  vehemently  as  it  is  oppofed  by  winds  from  a 
contrary  dircflion.  The  caufe  is  undoubtedly  owing 
to  fome  adjacent  (here  which  is  higher  than  this.  In 
the  flraits  of  Gibraltar,  the  currents  almoll  conllantly 
drive  to  the  eallward,  and  carry  iliips  into  the  Medi- 
terranean :  they  are  alfo  found  to  drive  the  fame  way 
into  St  George's  channel. 

The  letting  or  progreffive  motion  of  the  current 
may  lie  either  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  or  to  a  cer- 
tain determinate  <lepth.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  di- 
rection and  velocity  of  currents  is  a  very  material  ar- 
ticle in  navigation,  it  is  highly  neceflary  to  difcovcr 
both,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  lliip's  lituation  and 
courfe  with  as  much  accuracy  as  poillble.  The  niofl 
fuccefsful  method  which  has  been  hitherto  praclifcd 
by  mariners  for  this  purpofc  is  as  follows.  A  com- 
mon iron  pot,  which  may  contain  four  or  five  gallons, 
is  fufpendcd  by  a  fniall  rope  fallened  to  its  cars  or 
handles,  fo  as  to  hang  direclly  upri  jht,  as  when  pla- 
ced upon  the  fire.  This  rope,  which  may  be  from 
70  to  100  fathoms  in  length,  being  prepared  for  the 
experiment,  is  coiled  in  the  boat,  which  is  hoiflcd  out 
of  the  fhip  at  a  proper  opportunity,  when  there  is 
little  or  no  wind  to  rufile  the  fiirface  of  the  fea.  The 
jpt  being  thea  ihrowii  overboard  into  the  water,  and 


immediately  finking,  the  line  is  llackened  till  about  70    Cuircst 
or  bo  fathoms  ot  the  line  iiin  oat  ;  after  which  the         II 
line  isfaltcntd  to  tiic  boat's  Ikrn,  by  which  llic  is  ac-  Cumidre- 
cordiiigly  rcftrained,   and  rides  as  at  an  anchor.     The     P°""'" 
velocity  of  the  current  is  then  ealily  tried  by  the  loir         ^ 
and  half-mimitc  glafs,  the  ufual  method  of  dilcoveriiig 
the  rate  of  a  lliip's  iailing  at  fea.     1  he  courfe  of  the 
ilreani  is  next  obtained  by  the  conipafs  provided  for 
this  operation.     Having  thus  found    the   feitinir  and 
drift  of  the  current,  it  next  remains  to  apply  this  ex- 
periment to  the  purpofes  of  Navigation  j  for  which 
fee  that  article. 

Uiider-CuRREXTS  are  dirtinct  from  the  upper  or  ap- 
parent, and  in  different  places  fet  or  drive  a  con- 
trary way.  Dr  Smith  makes  it  highly  probable,  that 
in  the  Downs,  in  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar,  &c. 
there  is  an  under-current,  whereby  as  much  water  is 
carried  out  as  is  brought  in  by  the  upper-currents. 
This  he  argues  from  the  ofRng  between  the  north  and 
fonth  Foreland,  where  it  runs  tide  and  half-tide,  /.  e. 
it  is  either  ebb  or  flood  in  that  part  of  the  Downs  three 
hours  before  it  is  fo  oft" at  fea:  a  certain  iign,  tha,c 
though  the  tide  of  flood  runs  aloft,  yet  the  tide  of 
ebb  runs  under-foot,  ;.  e.  clofe  by  the  ground  ;  and  fo 
at  the  tide  of  ebb  it  will  flow  under-foot.  Tjiis  hc- 
confirnis  by  an  experiment  in  the  Baltic  Sound,  com- 
municated to  him  by  an  able  feaman  prcfcnt  at  the 
making  it.  Being  there  then  with  one  of  the  king's 
frigates,  they  went  with  tlieir  pinnace  into  the  mid- 
ftream,  and  were  carried  violently  by  the  current. 
Soon  after  that,  they  funk  a  bafket  with  a  large  cannon 
bullet  to  a  certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  check 
to  the  boats  motion;  and  ftnking  it  ftill  lower  and 
lower,  the  boat  was  driven  a-head  to  the  windward 
againfl  the  upper  current,  the  current  aloft  not  being 
above  four  or  Ave  fathom  deep.  He  added,  that  the 
lower  the  bafket  was  let  down,  the  ftronger  the  under- 
current was  found. 

From  this  principle,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  that 
continual  in-draught  of  water  out  of  the  Atlantic  into 
the  Mediterranean  through  the  Ilraits  of  Gibraltar, 
a  paiFage  about  20  miles  broad  ;  yet  witlioiit  any  fen- 
ftblc  rifmgof  the  wateralong  the  coaflsof  Barbary,  &c. 
or  any  overflowing  of  the  lands,  which  there  lie  very 
low. — Dr  Hallcy,  however,  folves  the  currents  fetiing 
in  at  the  ftraiis  without  overflowing  the  banks  by 
the  great  evaporation,  without  fuppoftng  any  under- 
current. 

CURRICULUS,  in  our  ancient  writers,  denotes 
the  year  or  courfe  of  a  year,  yiiliiin  efl  hoc  annorinii 
Do?!i!)jictFiiicari:iitioiiis  qiiater  qiiinqiiagciiis  ij  quiiinuies, 
quinisluflris,  ir  tribiis  airriailus  ;  i.  e.  in  the  year  1 028  : 
for  four  times  lifty  makes  two  hundred,  and  five  times 
two  hundred  makes  one  ihoufand  j  ftve  luftres  are 
twenty-five  years,  and  tiiree  curriculi  are  three  years. 

CURRIERS,  thofe  who  drcfs  and  colour  leather 
after  it  comes  from  the  lan-vard,     See  Tanning. 

CURRODRKPANUS  (formed  of  f,vr;-,vj,  "  cha- 
riot," and  <ffs-ravc»,  "  fcythe"  or  "  ftckle"),  in  anti- 
quity, a  kind  of  chariot  armed  with  fcythes.  The 
driver  of  thefe  chariots  was  obliged  to  ride  on  one  of 
the  horfes,  as  there  was  no  o:hcr  feat  for  him  ;  the 
ufual  place  for  him  being  all  armed  with  knives,  as 
was  likewife  the  hinder  part  of  the  chariot.  There 
were  no  fcythes  pointing  down  to  the  earth  either 
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Purryinp,  from  tlie  beam  or  axlc-crcc  ;  but  thefe  were  fixed  at 
Ciiriiii-.    [he  lu-aJ  of  tlie  axle-tree  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 

' "^ '  moveable  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  thereby  could  be 

raifeJ  or  let  down,  and  drawn  forward  or  let  fall  back- 
ward, by  relaxing  the  rope. 

CURRYING,  tlic  method  of  preparing  leather  with 
oil,  t;dlow,  &c. 

The  chief  biifiuefs  is  to  fofien  and  fiipplc  cow  and 
calve-lkiiis,  v.hich  nuke  the  upper-leathers  and  quar- 
ters of  Iboes,  covering  of  (addles,  coaciies,  and  other 
things  wliich  mail  keep  out  water,  i,  Thtfe  lliins, 
after  coming  from  the  tanner's  yard,  having  many 
flclhy  fibres  on  them,  the  currier  foaks  them  fonie 
time  in  common  water.  2.  He  takes  them  out  and 
flretches  them  on  a  very  even  wooden  horfe  ;  then 
with  a  paring-knife  he  I'crapes  off  all  ihe  fupeifluous 
Aetti,  and  puts  them  in  to  foak  again.  3.  He  puts 
them  wet  on  a  hurdle,  and  tramples  thern  with  his 
heels  till  they  begin  to  grow  foft  and  pliant.  4.  He 
foaks  thereon  train-oil,  which  by  its  unftuoas  quality 
is  the  bell  liquor  for  this  piirpofe.  5.  He  fpreads  them 
on  Urge  tables,  and  fallens  them  at  the  ends.  There, 
with  the  help  of  an  inllrument  called  i.fiivnnel,  which 
is  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  the  under  lide  of  which  is 
full  of  furrows  crolfing  each  other,  he  folds,  fquarcs, 
and  moves  them  forwards  and  backwards  feveral  times, 
under  the  teeth  of  this  inflrument,  which  breaks  their 
too  great  iliflhefs.  This  is  what  is  properly  called 
cun-ying.  The  order  and  number  of  thefe  operations 
is  varied  by  different  curriers,  but  the  material  part  is 
always  the  fame.  6.  After  thefkins  are  curried,  there 
may  be  occafion  to  colour  them.  The  colours  are 
black,  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  &c.  the  other  co- 
lours are  given  by  the  ikinners,  who  differ  from  cur- 
riers in  this,  that  they  apply  their  colours  on  the  flelh 
fide  ;  the  curriers  on  the  hair  lide.  In  order  to  whiten 
fkins,  tlicy  are  rubbed  wiih  lumps  of  chalk  or  white- 
lead,  and  afterwards  with  pumice-ftone.  7.  When  a 
Ikin  is  to  be  made  black,  after  having  oiled  and  dried  it, 
he  palles  over  it  a  puff" dipt  in  water  impregnated  with 
iron  ;  and  after  his  firll  wetting,  he  gives  it  another  in 
a  water  prepared  with  foot,  vinegar,  and  gum-arabic. 
Thefe  diff'erent  dyes  gradually  turn  the  fkin  black,  and 
the  operations  are  repeated  till  it  be  of  a  Ihining  black. 
The  grain  and  wrinkles,  which  contribute  to  the  fup- 
plenefs  of  calves  and  cows  leather,  are  made  by  the 
reiterated  folds  given  to  the  ikin  in  every  direftion, 
and  by  the  care  taken  to  fcrape  off  all  hard  parts  on 
the  colour  fide, 

CUR.S1NG  .iND  SwEARiMC,  an  offence  againft 
God  and  religion,  and  a  lin  of  all  others  the  mod  extra- 
vagant and  unaccountable,  as  having  no  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage attending  it.  By  the  laft  ftatute  againft  this 
crime,  19  Geo.  II.  which  repeals  all  former  ones,  every 
•  labourer,  failor,  or  foldier,  profanely  curfing  or  fv.ear- 
ing,  fhall  forfeit  i  s.  ;  every  other  perfon  under  the 
rank  of  a  gentleman,  2S.  ;  and  every  gentleman  or 
perfon  of  fuperior  rank,  ;s.  to  the  poor  of  the  parilh ; 
and,  on  a  fecond  conviction,  double  ;  and,  for  every 
fubfequent  offenre,  treble  the  fum  firfl  forfeited,  with 
all  charges  of  convidlion  :  and,  in  default  of  payment, 
fliall  be  lent  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  10  days. 
Any  juflice  of  the  peace  may  convict  upon  his  own 
hearing,  or  the  teffiraouy  of  one  witnefs  ;  and  any 
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conflable  or  peace  officer,  upon  his  own  hearing,  may 
fecure  any  offender  and  carry  him  before  a  jujticc, 
and  there  conviet  him.  If  the  juflice  omits  his  duty, 
he  forfeits  5I.  and  the  conflable  40  s.  And  the  act  is 
to  be  read  in  all  parilh  churches  and  public  chapels  the 
Sunday  after  every  quarter-day,  on  pain  of  5  1.  to  be 
levied  by  warrant  from  any  jufticc.  llefides  this  pu- 
niihment  for  taking  God's  name  in  vain  in  common 
difcourfe,  it  is  enabled  by  flat.  g.  Jac.  I.  c.  2t.  that  if 
m  any  itage-play,  interlude,  or  Ihow,  the  name  of  tl'.e 
riuly  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  ptrfons  therein,  be  jeft- 
ingly  or  profanely  ufed,  the  offender  fliall  forfeit  lol. ; 
one  moiety  to  tli^  king,  and  the  other  to  the  informer. 

CURSITOh,  a  clerk  bclimging  to  tlie  court  of 
chancery  in  England,  whole  bulincfs  it  is  to  make  out 
original  writs.  In  the  flatntc  18  lidw.  III.  they  are 
called  clerks  of  courfe,  and  are  24  in  number,  making 
a  corporation  of  themfelves.  To  each  of  them  is  al- 
lowed a  divilion  of  certain  counties,  into  which  they 
ilfue  out  the  original  writs  required  by  the  fubjefl. 

CURTATE  DISTANCE,  in  allronomy,  the  diftance 
of  a  planet  from  the  fun  to  that  point,  where  a  per- 
pendicular let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the 
ecliptic. 

CURTATION,  ill  aflronomy,  is  the  interval  be- 
tween a  planet's  diflaace  from  the  fun  and  the  cur- 
tate diftance. 

CURTEYN,  CuKT.4N.ii,  was  the  name  of  Edward 
the  Conf eiTor's  fword,  which  is  the  fiifl  fword  carried 
before  the  kings  of  England  at  their  coronation  ; 
and  it  is  faid  the  point  of  it  is  broken  as  an  emblem  of 
mercy. 

CURTIM,  Curtain,  oy  Court ii:,  in  fortification, 
is  that  part  of  the  rampart  of  a  place  which  is  betwixt 
the  flanks  of  two  ballions,  bordered  with  a  parapet 
five  feet  high,  behind  which  the  foldiers  ftand  to  fire 
upon  the  covered  way  and  into  the  moat. 

CURTIUS  (Marcus),  a  Roman  youth,  who  de- 
voted hinifelf  to  the  gods  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his 
country,  about  560  years  before  the  Auguflan  age.  A 
wide  gap  had  fuddenly  opened  in  the  forum,  and  the 
oracle  had  faid  that  it  never  would  clofc  before  Rome 
threw  into  it  whatever  it  had  mofl  precious.  Curtius 
immediately  perceived  that  no  lefs  than  an  human  fa- 
crificewa.^i  required.  He  armed  himfelf,  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  folemnly  threw  himfelf  into  the  gulf,  which 
inflantly  clnfed  over  his  head. 

Curtius  (Qiiintus),  a  Latin  hiflorian  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  10  books,  of  which 
the  two  firft  are  not  indeed  extant,  but  are  fo  well 
fupplied  by  Frcinfhemius,  that  the  lofs  is  fcarcely  re- 
gretted Where  this  writer  was  born,  or  even  when 
he  lived,  are  points  no  one  pretends  to  know.  By  his 
flyle  he  is  fiippofed  to  have  lived  in  or  near  the  Au- 
guflan age  ;  wliile  fome  are  not  wanting,  who  ima- 
gine the  work  to  have  been  compofed  in  Italy  about 
;oo  years  ago,  and  the  name  of  Quhitui  Curtius  to  be 
fictitioudy  added  to  it.  Cardinal  du  Perron  was  fo  great 
an  admirer  of  this  work,  as  to  declare  one  page  of  ir 
to  be  worth  30  of  Tacitus  ;  yet  M.  le  Clerc,  at  the 
end  of  his  Art  of  Critieifm,  has  charged  the  writer 
with  great  ignorance  and  many  contradidlions.  He 
has  neverthclcfs  many  qualities  as  a  writer,  which  will 
always  make  him  admired  and  apolaudcd. 
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Cmvatiire  CURVATURE  of  a  Line,  is  the  peculiar  man- 
ner of  its  beiiiiiiia;  or  ilcxiirc,  by  which  ic  bccouics  a 
^  curve  ot'liich  and  lucii  peculiar  propcriii's. 

CURVE,  in  geometry,  a  line  wliich  runnin^i;  on 
coiiLiniially  in  all  dircotions,  may  be  cut  by  one  right 
line  in  more  points  than  one.  bee  Conic  Sections 
and  Fluctions. 

CURVET,  or  CoiivET,  in  the  manege,  an  air  in 
which  the  horfc's  legs  are  railed  hijrhcr  than  in  the 
demi  volt  :  being  a  ivind  of  leap  tip,  and  a  little  for- 
wards, wheiein  ilie  horle  raifcs  botli  his  fore-legs  at 
once,  equally  advanced,  (when  he  is  going  llraight 
forwird,  and  not  in  a  circle),  and  as  his  fore-legs  are 
falling,  he  immediately  raifes  his  hind  legs,  equally  ad- 
vanced, and  not  one  before  the  other :  fo  that  all  his 
four  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once:  and  as  he  fcis  them 
down,  h.c  marks  but  twice  with  them. 

CURVILINEAR,  or  Curvii-ineal,  is  faid  of  fi- 
gures bounded  by  curves  or  crooked  lines. 

CURVIROSTRA,  in  ornithology.     See  Loxia. 

CURULE  CHAIR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chair  a- 
dnrited  with  ivory,  wherein  the  great  niagiltraies  of 
Rome  had  a  right  to  lit  and  be  carried. 

The  curule  magillrates  were  the  sediles,  the  prae- 
tors, cenfors,  and  confnls.  This  chair  was  fitted  in  a 
kind  of  chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name.  The  fena- 
tors  who  had  borne  the  oflices  of  gediles,  prcetors,  &c. 
were  carried  to  the  fcnate-houfe  in  this  chair,  as  were 
alio  thole  who  triumphed,  and  fuch  as  went  to  admi- 
iiiller  juftice.  Sec.     See  Al,di^e,  Sec. 

CURZOLA,  an  illandin  the  gulf  of  Venice,  lying 
on  tlie  coall  of  Dalmatia.  It  is  about  20  miles  long, 
and  has  a  fniall  town  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bilhop's 
fee.  It  belongs  to  the  Venetians.  E.  Long.  17.  ij. 
N.  Lat.  43.  6. 

CUSA  (Nicholas  de),  a  learned  cardinal,  born  of 
mean  parciuage,  and  named  from  Cufa,  the  place  of 
liis  bii-th.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1448;  and  be- 
ing appointed  governor  of  Rome  by  Pope  Pius  II.  du- 
ring his  abfeacc  at  Mantua,  he  was  the  chief  concer- 
ter  and  manager  of  the  war  againfl  the  Turks.  He 
founded  a  church,  and  a  noble  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  at  Cufa  ;  and  left  many  excellent  works 
behind  him,  which  were  colleiftcd  and  puhlilhed  in  three 
volumes  at  Balil  in  i;6j.  In  thefe  he  has  made  no 
fcruple  to  detejt  the  lying  traditions  and  fophillries  of 
the  Roman  church. 

CUSCO,  a  large  and  handforae  town  of  South  A- 
merica  in  Peru,  formerly  the  relidence  of  the  Incas. 
It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  is  biult  in  a 
fquare  form,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  the  befl 
market  in  all  America.  Four  large  ifreets  terminate  in 
this  fquare,  v/hich  are  all  as  flraight  as  a  line,  and  re- 
gard the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The  Spaniards 
tell  us  wonderful  tilings  of  the  riclinefs  of  tlie  Inca's 
palace,  and  of  the  temple  of  the  fun;  but  more  ibber 
travellers  judging  from  what  remains,  think  moil  of 
them  to  be  fabulous.  At  prefent  it  contains  eiglit  large 
parilhes,  and  five  religious  houfes,  the  belt  of  which 
belongs  to  tlie  Jefuits  ;  and  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  about  jo,ooo,  of  which  three-fourths  are 
tlie  original  natives,  Americans.  From  this  town  there 
is  a  vej-y  long  road,  which  runs  along  the  Cordcleim  ; 
and,  at  certain  diflauces,  there  are  fniall  houfes  for 
reliing  places,  fomeparis  of  which  arc  fo  artificially 


wrought,  that  it  is  furprifing  huw  a  people  who  haJ  Coftuta, 
no  iron  tools  could  perform  fuch  woikmanlhip.     '1  iiere     C'uih. 

arc  ih-eams  of  water  run  ih  rough  the  tov.-n,  which  arc  a  * ' ' 

great  convenience  in  10  hot  a  country  where  it  never 
rains.  It  is  jyjmilcscaitof  Lima.  \\'.  Long.  74.  37. 
S.  Lat.  15.  o. 

CUSCU  TA,  Do.oDER  :  a  genus  of  the  diijynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  letraudria  cl.ifs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  tinder  thofc  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtud.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  the  co- 
rolla monopetalous ;  the  cajUulc  bilociilar.  There 
are  two  fpecies  ;  one  of  which  is  u  native  of  Britain, 
viz.  the  Europxa,  dodder,  hell-weed,  or  devil's  guts. 
This  is  a  very  fingular  plant,  aliroit  dcllituieof  leaves, 
paralitical,  creeping,  fixing  itfelf  to  whatever  is  next 
to  it.  It  decays,  at  the  root,  and  afterwards  is  non- 
riflied  by  the  plant  which  iiipports  it.  Hops,  fla.x, 
and  nettles,  are  its  common  fnpport  ;  but  principally 
the  common  nettle.  Its  blolFoms  arc  white.  As  loon 
as  the  Ihoots  have  twined  about  an  adjacent  plant,  they 
fend  out  from  their  inner  furface  a  number  of  little 
veficles  or  papillse,  which  attach  thcnii'elvcs  10  the 
bark  or  rind  of  the  plant.  By  degrees  the  longitudi- 
nal veflels  of  the  llalk,  which  appear  to  have  accom. 
panie'd  the  velieies,  flioot  from  their  extremities,  and 
make  their  way  into  the  fofter  plant,  by  dividing  the 
vclfels  and  infinuating  themfclves  into  the  tenderell 
part  of  the  ilalk  ;  and  fo  intimately  are  they  united 
with  it,  that  it  is  eafier  to  break  than  to  difengage 
them  from  it.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter.  It  aftords 
a  pale  reddilh  colour.  Cows,  fneep,  and  fv.ine,  eat 
it ;   horfes  refnfe  it  ;   goats  are  not  loud  of  it. 

CUSH,  the  eldell  fon  of  Ham,  and  father  of  Nim- 
rod  ;  the  other  fons  of  Culh  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sab- 
tah,  Raamah,  andSabtecha.  Gen.  x.  6 — S.  Thcut^h. 
we  know  of  no  other  perfon  of  fcripturc  that  is  called 
by  this  name,  yet  there  are  ftveral  countries,  that  are 
called  by  it  ;  whether  the  fame  man  may  have  dwelt 
in  them  all  at  different  times,  or  that  there  were  fom« 
other  men  of  this  name,  we  are  ignorant. 

The  Vulgate,  Septuagint,  and  other  interpreters, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  generally  tranllate  Cuih, 
Ethiopia:  but  there  are  many  pallages  wherein  this 
trandation  cannot  take  place. 

Culh  is  the  name  of  tlie  country  watered  by  the 
Araxes.  They  who  in  tranllating  the  fitnation  of 
Eden,  have  made  Cnjh  Ethiopia,  gave  rife  to  that 
unwarrantable  opinion  which  Jofephus  and  feveral  o- 
thers  have  entertained  of  the  river  Gihon's  being  the 
Nile.  In  this  place  (Gen.  ii.  i::;.)  the  LXX  iranfla- 
tion  renders  the  word  Ctijh  by  the  name  of  Ethiopia  ; 
and  in  this  miftake  is  not  only  here  followed  by  our 
Engljfii  verfion,  but  in  the  fame  particular  in  feveral 
other  places. 

Cuth  is  the  fame  as  Cufli.  The  Chaldecs  generally 
put  the  ta:i  where  the  Hebrews  ufe  ihe/ihin  ;  they  fay 
ci/i/-',  inftead  of  cvz/Z'.     See  Cuth. 

But  Ethiopia  is  frequently  in  the  Hebrew  called 
Cuflj  ;  and  Jofephus  fays,  that  they  called  themfclves 
by  this  name,  and  that  the  fame  name  was  given  them 
by  all  Afia.  St  Jerom  tells  us,  that  the  Hebrews  call 
the  Ethiopians  by  the  fame  name,  and  the  Septua^jint 
give  them  no  other.  Jeremiah  (xiii.  25.)  fays,  "'  Can 
the  Culhiean,  or  Ethiopian,  cliange  his  colour."  In 
Ezekiel    (xxix.  10.)  the  Lord    threatens  to  reduce 
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Cufcion  "Egypt  t»  a  defart,  from  the  tower  of  Sycne  even 
unto  the  border  of  Cuih,  or  Ethiopia  ,"  and  in  Ifaiah, 
(xi.  It.)  he  fays,  "  he  will  recovcnhe  remnant  otliis 
' people,  which  fiiall  be  left  from  Alfyna,  and  from 
Egypt,  and  Pathros,  and  from  Culh."  All  thtfc  marks 
agree  with  Ethiopia  properly  fo  called,  which  lies  to 
the  fouth  of  Egypt. 

Bochart  has  ihown  very  clearly  that  there  was  a 
country  called  "  the  land  of  Cu/h"  in  Arabia  Petrsea, 
bordering  upon  Egypt ;  that  this  country  extended 
jlfclf  principally  npon  the  eaflern  Ihore  of  the  Red- 
Sea,  and,  at  its  extremity,  to  the  point  of  this  fea,  in- 
clining towards  Egypt  and  Paleftine. 

Thus  there  are  three  co'.intries  of  the  name  of  Cufli, 
defcribed  in  fcripture,  and  all  confounded  by  interpre- 
ters under  the  general  name  of  Ethiopia. 

CUSHION,  in  engraving,  is  a  bag  of  leather  filled 
willi  fand,  commonly  about  nine  inches  fquare,  and 
three  or  four  thick,  ufed  for  fupporting  the  plate  to  be 
engraved. 

Cushion,  ingilding,  is  nude  of  leather,  faftenedto 
-a  fquare  board,  from  14  inclies  fquare  to  10,  with  a 
liandle.  The  vacuity  between  the  leather  and  board 
is  fluffed  with  fine  tow  or  wool,  fo  that  the  outer  fur- 
face  may  be  flat  and  even.  It  is  ufed  for  receiving  the 
leaves  of  gold  from  the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being 
cut  into  proper  flzesand  figures. 

CUSI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  iflands  to  a  very  fmall  and 
very  beautiful  fpecies  of  parrot. 

CUSP,  cuffis,  properly  denotes  the  point  of  a  fpear 
or  fword ;  but  is  ufed  in  aftronomy  to  exprefs  the 
points  or  horns  of  the  moon,  or  any  other  luminary. 

Cusp,  inaflrology,  is  ufed  for  the  firll  pointof  each 
of  the  12  houfes,  in  a  figure  or  fcheme  of  the  hea- 
vens.    Sec  House. 

CUSPIDATED,  in  botany,  are  fuch  plants  whofc 
leaves  are  pointed  like  a  fpear. 

CUSPINIAN  (John),  aGerman,  was bornatSwein. 
furt  in  1473  ;  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1529.  He  was 
firft  phyfician  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  em- 
ployed by  that  prince  in  feveral  delicate  negotiations. 
We  have  of  his  in  Latin,  i.  A  hifloiy  of  the  Roman 
emperors  from  Julius  Caefar  to  the  death  of  Maximi- 
lian I.  Degory  Wheare,  in  his  Methodus  Legends 
Hifloriie,  calls  this  "  luculeiitumfane  opus,  ir  omniuvilcc- 
t'lonc  digjiiffimiim."  2.  An  hiftory  of  Auftria  ;  being  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  the  preceding.  5.  An  hiflory 
of  the  origin  of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  cruellies  to- 
wards Chrillians.  Gerard  Voflius  calls  Cufpinian 
viugiTum  Juo  .wo  hlfior'ia:  lumen, 

CUSTOM,  a  very  comprehenfive  term,  denoting 
the  manners,  cereinonics,  and  faihions,  of  a  people, 
which  having  turned  into  a  habit,  and  palfed  iiito  ufe, 
obtain  the  force  of  laws;  in  whicli  fenfe  it  implies 
fuch  nfagcs,  as,  though  voluntary  at  firfl,  are  yet  by 
praftice  become  necelfary. 

Cu/lom  is  hence,  both  by  lawyers  and  civilians,  de- 
fined ti"  no/1  fcri/rta,  "  a  law  or  right  not  written," 
efcablilhed  by  long  ufige,  and  the  confent  of  onr  an- 
ceflors  :  in  which  fenfe  it  fiands  oppofed  to  the  /tx 
fcript^i,  or  "  the  written  law."  See  Law,  Part  II. 
11°  38—41. 

Custom  end  Habit,  in  the  human  economy.  The 
former  is  often  confounded  with  the  latter.     By  ai- 


ftom  we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the  fame  afl: ;    Curtom 

and   by  habit,  the  effeil  that  cuJlom  has  on  the  mind  and  Habit. 

or  body.     This  curious  fuLjeiil  falls  to  be  confidcred  """" ' 

firft  iu  a  moral,  and  fecondly  in  aphyfical,  light. 

I.  hif.ucnce  ofCuftom  and  Habit,  on  the  Mind,  Sec. 
Cuftom  liath   fuch  influence  upon  many  of  our  feel- 
ings, by  warping  and  varying  them,  that  its  opera- 
tions demand  the  attention  of  all  who  would  be  ac- 
quainied  with  human  nature.     The  fubjecl,  however,  jCa'imcs's 
is  intricate.     Some  pleafures  are  fortified  by  cuftom  :  EUnarti  of 
and  yet  cuf-^rn  begets  familiarity,  and  confequeutly  Critiiijm, 
indifference  : 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 

To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  aj  to  work  : 

Eut  when  they  fcldom  come,  they  wifli'd  for  come, 

And  nothing  pleafeth  but  rare  accidents.         Shakrfp, 

In  many  inftances,  fatiety  and  difguft  are  the  confc- 
quences  of  reiteration  :  again,  though  cuflom  blunts 
the  edge  of  diftrefs  and  of  pain  ;  yet  the  want  of  any 
thing  to  which  we  have  been  long  accuftomed  is  a  fort 
of  torture.  A  clue  to  guide  us  through  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  this  labyrinth,  would  be  an  acceptable  pre- 
fent. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  we  arc 
much  influenced  by  cuftom :  it  hath  an  efFeft  upoa 
our  pleafures,  upon  our  adiions,  and  even  upon  our 
thoughts  and  fentiments.  Habit  makes  no  figure  du- 
ring the  vivacity  of  youth  :  in  middle  age  it  gains 
ground  ;  and  in  old  age  governs  without  controul.  la 
that  period  of  life,  generally  fpeaking,  we  eat  at  a 
certain  hour,  take  exercife  at  a  certain  hour,  go  to 
reft  at  a  certain  hour,  all  by  the  direftion  of  habit : 
nay,  a  particular  feat,  table,  bed,  comes  to  be  effen- 
tial  ;  and  a  habit  in  any  of  thcfe  cannot  be  controlleJ 
without  uneafinefs. 

Any  flight  or  moderate  pleafure,  frequently  reite- 
rated for  a  long  time,  forms  a  peculiar  connexion  be- 
tween us  and  the  thing  that  caufcs  the  pleafure.  Thii 
connexion,  termed  habit,  has  the  effett  to  awaken  our 
defire  or  appetite,  for  that  thing  when  it  returns  not 
as  ufual.  During  the  courfe  of  enjoyment,  the  plea- 
fure rifes  infenfibly  higher  and  higher  till  a  habit  be 
eftabliOied  :  at  which  time  the  pleafure  is  at  its  height. 
It  continues  not,  however,  flationary  :  the  fatnc  cu- 
flomary  reiteration  which  carried  it  to  its  height, 
brings  it  down  again  by  infenfible  degrees,  even  low- 
er than  it  was  at  firft  ;  but  of  that  circom/lance  after- 
ward. What  at  prcfent  we  have  in  view  is  to  prove 
by  experiments,  that  thofc  things  which  at  firfl  are 
but  moderately  -agreeable,  are  the  apteft  to  become 
habitual.  Spirituous  liquors,  at  firfl  fcarce  agreeable, 
readily  produce  an  habitual  appetite  :  and  cuftom  pre- 
vails fo  far,  as  even  to  make  us  fond  of  things  origi- 
nally difagreeaWe,  fuch  as  coffee,  aflafoetida,  and  to- 
bacco. 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  though  intolerably 
confined,  becomes  however  fo  agreeable  by  cuftom, 
that  a  failor  in  his  walk  on  fliore  confines  himfelf  com- 
monly within  the  fame  bounds.  The  author  knew  s 
man  who  had  relinquiflied  the  fea  for  a  country-life: 
in  the  corner  of  his  garden  he  reared  an  artificial 
mount  with  a  level  fummit,  refembling  moft  accurately 
a  quarter-deck,  not  only  in  fliape  kut  in  fize  ;  aad 
here  he  generally  walked*  In  Minorca  governor 
Kane  made  an  excellent  road  the  whole  length  of  the 
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Cufcom  ifl,inJ  ;  and  yet  the  inhabiuiits  adhere  to  the  old  road, 
ad  H.i'jit.  ;,ijLi^li  not  ou!/  loii^cr,  bat  exticcucly  bail.  Phiy  or 
"'  ^  gamiiig,  at  tirll  oarely  amaliag  by  tiic  occupation  it 
atfords,  becomes  i.i  tiaic  extremely  agreeable  ;  and  is 
Jreiiueiuly  piorec'.itcd  with  avidity,  as  if  it  were  ihe 
chict'baliaels  ot'life.  The  fame  obfcrvatioii  is  appli- 
cable to  the  pleafures  ot"  the  internal  fcnl'es,  thole  of 
knowledge  a'ld  virtue  in  particular  :  children  have 
fcarce  any  fcnic  of  thefe  pleafares  ;  and  men  very 
little  who  are  in  the  ilate  of  nature  withont  culture  : 
our  taite  for  virtue  and  knowledge  improves  llowly  : 
but  is  capable  of  growing  Itrongcr  than  any  other  ap- 
petite in  human  nature. 

To  introduce  an  attive  habit,  frequency  of  ai^s  is 
not  fuihcieut  without  length  of  time  :  the  quicked  fuc- 
celiiun  of  ads  in  a  Ih.irt  time  is  not  fuiKcient  ;  nor  a 
flow  faccellion  in  the  longcll  time.  The  eltctl  mu(> 
be  produced  by  a  moderate  foft  adlion,  and  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  eafy  loaches,  removed  from  each  other  by  ihort 
intervals.  Nor  are  thefe  Tirhcient  without  regularity 
in  the  time,  place,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ac- 
tion :  the  more  uniform  any  operation  is,  the  fooner 
it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  holds  equally  in  a  paf- 
five  habit  ;  variety  in  any  remarkable  degree,  pre- 
vents the  effed: :  thus  any  particular  food  will  fcarce 
ever  become  habitual  where  the  manner  of  drefling 
is  varied.  The  circumftances  then  requilite  to  aug- 
jnent  a  moderate  plcafure,  and  at  the  long-run  to 
form  a  habit,  are  weak  uniform  acts,  reiterated  du- 
ring a  long  courfe  of  time,  without  any  conliderabie 
interruption  :  every  agreeable  caufe  that  operates  in 
this  manner  will  grow  habitual. 

AjfcElton  and  avirfion,  as  diJlinguiflied  from  pifTion 
on  the  one  hand,  anil  on  the  other  from  original  dif- 
pofition,  are  in  reality  habits  refpeding  particular  ob- 
jects, acquired  in  the  manner  above  fct  forth.  The 
ple-afure  of  focial  intercourfe  with  any  perfon,  muft 
originally  be  faint,  and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order 
to  cllabliih  the  habit  of  affedlion.  AtFecHon  thus  ge- 
nerated, whether  it  be  friendlhip  or  love,  feldom  fwells 
into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  paffion  ;  but  is  how- 
ever the  (tronged;  cement  that  can  bind  together  two 
individuals  of  the  human  fpeeies.  In  like  manner,  a 
flight  degree  of  difgull  often  reiterated  with  regula- 
VoL.  V. 


riiy,  grows  into  the  habit  of  avcrlloii,  vhich  com-    Cuflom 
mo.ily  fublills  for  life.  and  lljbit. 

Objects  of  talk  that  arc  delicious,  far  from  tending   v/— 

to  become  habitual,  arc  apt  by  indulgence  to  produce 
faticiy  and  difgull :  no  man  contracts  a  habit  of  fa- 
gar,  honey,  or  fwect-nieats,  as  he  doth  of  tobacto. 

Thcfs  violent  delights  have  violcr.t  ends, 
And  in  their  triumphs  die.     The  fvvccteft  honey 
Is  loatlil'omc  in  its  own  dclicioulhefs. 
And  in  the  tille  confounds  the  appetite  ; 
Therefore  love  mod'ratcly,  lonij  love  doth  fo  ; 
Too  fwift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  How. 

Romeo  and  '^uitet^aSi  %.fc.  6. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpcct  to  all  objcds 
that  being  extremely  agreeable  raife  violent  pailions  : 
fucli  paliions  are  incompatible  with  a  habit  of  any  fort ; 
and  in  particular  they  never  produce  affedioii  or  a- 
verlion  :  a  man  who  at  lirli:  light  falls  violently  in 
love,  has  a  ftrong  dellre  of  enjoyment,  but  no  alfcclion 
for  the  woman  (a)  :  a  man  who  is  furprifcd  with  an 
uncxpeded  favour,  burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert 
his  gratitude,  without  having  any  aifediou  for  his  be- 
nefador  :  neither  does  defire  of  vengeance  for  an  atro- 
cious injury  involve  avcrlion. 

It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  fay  why  moderate  plea- 
fures gather  flrength  by  cuftom  :  but  two  caufcs  con- 
cur to  prevent  that  eft'ed  in  the  more  intenfc  plea- 
fures. Thefe,  by  an  original  law  in  our  nature,  in- 
creafe  quickly  to  their  full  growth,  and  decay  with  no 
lefs  precipitation  :  and  cultom  is  too  (low  in  its  ope- 
ration to  overcome  that  law.  The  other  caufe  is  not 
Icfs  powerful :  exquifitepleafure  is  extremely  fatiguing; 
occa'lioning,  as  a  naturalifl  would  fay,  great  expencc 
of  animal  Ipirits;  and  of  fuch  the  mind  cannot  bear  fo 
frequent  gratification,  as  to  fuperinducc  a  habit :  if 
the  thingthat  raifcs  the  pleafure  return  before  the  mind 
have  recovered  its  tone  and  relilh,  difgull  enfues  inllead 
of  pleafure. 

A  habit  never  fails  to  admoniili  us  of  the  wonted 
time  of  gratification,  by  railing  a  pain  for  want  of  the 
objed,  and  a  dehre  to  have  it.  The  pain  of  want  is 
always  firft  felt :  the  defire  naturally  follows ;  and 
upon  prefenting  the  objed,  boih  vanilh  inllantancoully. 
Thus  a  man  accullomed  to  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end 
4  I  of 


(a)  Violent  love,  without  afFedion,  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  following  ftory.  When  Con/lantinople  was 
taken  by  theTurks,  Irene,  a  young  Greckof  anillur,i'ous  family,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  II.  wlio  was 
at  that  time  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  glory.  His  lavage  heart  being  fubdued  by  her  charms,  he  flint  himfclf 
up  with  her,  denying  accefs  even  to  his  minifters.  Love  obtained  liich  afcendcnt  as  to  make  him  frequently 
abmdon  the  army,  and  fly  to  his  Irene.  War  relaxed,  for  vidory  was  no  longer  the  monarch's  favourite  paf- 
fion. The  foluiers,  accutlomed  to  booty,  began  to  murmur,  and  the  infection  fpread  even  among  the  command- 
ers. The  Balha  Mulfapha,  confulting  the  fidelity  he  owed  his  mailer,  was  the  firfl  who  durfl  acquaint  liiin  of 
the  difcourfcs  held  publicly  10  the  prejudice  of  his  glory.  The  fultan,  after  a  gloomy  filcnce,  formed  his  refo- 
liition.  He  ordered  Mullapha  to  alfemblc  the  trcops  next  niorning  ;  and  then  with  precipiiaiion  retired  to 
Irene's  apartment.  Never  before  did  that  princcfs  appear  fo  charming  ;  never  before  did  the  prince  be'low  fo 
many  warm  carelTes.  To  give  a  new  lullre  to  her  beauty,  he  exhorted  her  women  next  morning  to  btiiow  iheir 
urmoil  art  and  care  on  her  drcfs.  lie  took  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  the  middle  of  the  army,  and  pullino- 
oil' her  vail,  demanded  of  the  balhas  with  a  fierce  look,  whether  they  hid  ever  beh-ld  fuch  a  beauty  .'  After  an 
awful  paufe,  Mahomet  with  one  hand  laying  hold  of  the  young  Greek  by  her  beautiful  locks,  and  with  the  o- 
ther  pulling  out  his  fcimitar,  fevered  the  head  from  the  body  at  one  flroke.  Then  turning  10  his  grandees, 
with  eyes  wild  and  furious,  "  This  fword  (fays  he),  when  it  is  my  will,  knows  to  cut  the  bands  of  love." 
However  flrange  it  may  appear,  we  learn  from  experience,  that  defire  of  enjoyment  may  conlill  with  the  moll 
brutal  averfion,  direded  both  to  the  fame  woman.  Of  this  we  have  a  noted  example  in  the  firll  book  of  Sully's 
Memoirs  ;  to  which  we  choofe  to  refer  the  reader,  for  it  is  too  grofs  to  be  tranfcribcd. 
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CuRom  of  the  nfiuil  iiiterv.il,  n  confufcd  pain  of  wnnt  ;  which 
and  Habit,  jt  fn-it  po.iius  at  uoihing  in  particular,  though  it  foon 
^  '  fctlk-s  upon  its  acciilloiuci.1  ohjei:!; :  ami  ijic  fame  n:ay 
be  o'ofc-i'vcd  in  pcrfous  ailJid'.;d  to  drinking,  who  are 
often  in  an  uncafy  rclllefs  Hare  before  they  think  of 
the  bottle.  In  pleafurcs  indulged  regularly,  and  at 
equal  interval's,  the  appetite,  rcraarkably  obfcquioiis  to 
cailoni,  returns  regularly  with  the  ufiial  time  of  gra- 
tmcution  ;  not  Iboner,  even  though  the  ohjedt  be 
prcfcnted.  This  pain  of  u-anr  arifmg  from  habit,  ft;cnis 
directly  oppolitc  to  that  of  faticiy  ;  and  it  mull  ap- 
pear fingular,  that  frequency  of  gratification  lliould 
produce  effeJls  fo  oppofite,  as  are  the  pains  of  cxcefs 
and  of  want. 

The  appetites  that  refpect  the  prcfervation  and  pro- 
pagation of  our  fpecies,  are  attended  with  a  pain  of 
want  limilar  to  that  occafioned  by  habit :  hunger  and 
third  are  nneafy  fenfations  of  want,  which  always  pre- 
cede the  defire  of  eating  or  drinking;  and  a  pain  for 
want  of  carnal  enjoyment,  precedes  the  defire  of  an 
object.  The  pain  being  thus  felt  independent  of  an 
objeft,  cannot  be  cured  but  by  gratification.  Very 
difrerent  is  an  ordinary  pafHon,  in  which  delire  pre- 
cedes the  pain  of  want  ;  Inch  a  pallion  cannot  exill 
but  while  the  objeft  is  in  view  ;  and  therefore,  by  re- 
moving the  o'jject  out  of  thought,  it  vanilheth  with  its 
defire  and  pain  of  want. 

The  natural  appetites  abovementioned,  differ  from 
habit  in  the  following  particular  :  they  have  an  unde- 
termined direction  toward  all  objefts  of  gratification 
in  general  ;  whereas  an  habitual  appetite  is  direfted 
to  a  particular  object  :  the  attachment  we  have  by  ha- 
bit to  a  particular  woman,  differs  widely  from  the  na- 
tural pilfion  which  comprehends  the  whole  fex  ;  and 
the  habitual  relilh  for  a  particular  dilh,  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  fajne  with  a  vague  appetite  for  food.  That 
difference  noiwithltanding,  it  is  flill  remarkable,  that 
nature  hath  enforced  the  graiification  of  certain  natu- 
ral appetites  elfential  to  the  fpecies,  by  a  pain  of  the 
fame  fort  with  that  which  habit  prodnceth. 

The  pain  of  habit  is  lefs  under  our  power  than  any 
other  pain  th.-it  arifes  from  want  of  graiification  :  hun- 
ger and  thirfl:  are  more  eafily  endured,  cfpecially  at 
firft,  than  an  aifual  intermilfion  of  any  habitual  plea- 
fure  :  perfons  are  often  heard  declaring,  tlicy  would 
forego  lleep  or  food,  rather  than  tobacco.  We  muft 
r.ot  however  conclude,  that  the  gratification  of  an  ha- 
bitual appetite  affords  the  fame  delight  with  the  gra- 
tification of  one  tliat  is  natural  :  far  from  it  ;  the  pain 
of  want  on'y  is  greater. 

The  llow  and  reiterated  afts  that  produce  a  habir, 
flrengthen  the  mind  to  cnj  .'y  the  habitual  pleafure  in 
greater  quantity  and  more  frequency  than  originally  ; 
and  by  that  means  a  habit  of  intemperate  gratification 
is  often  formed:  after  unbounded  acts  of  intemperance, 
the  habitual  relilh  is  ibon  reilored,  and  the  pain  for 
want  of  enjoyment  returns  with  frefh  vigour. 

The  caufes  of  the  prefent  emotions  hitherto  in  view, 
are  either  an  individual,  fuch  as  a  companion,  a  cer- 
tain dwelling-place,  a  certain  amufement  ;  or  a  parli- 
eular  fpecies,  fuch  as  coffee,  mutton,  or  any  other 
food.  But  habit  is  not  confined  to  fuch.  A  conftant 
train  of  trilling  diverfions  may  form  fuch  a  habit  in 
the  mind,  th^t  it  cannot  be  eafy  a  moment  without 
amufement;  a  variety  in  the  objeifts  prevents  a  habit 


as  to  any  one  in  particular  ;  but  as  the  train  is  unirnnii 
with  rcfptct  to  auiuftmeut,  the  habit  is  formed  accor- 
dingly ;  and  that  fort  ol' habit  maybe  denominated  <? 
generic  habit,  in  oppolition  to  the  former,  which  is  a 
fpecific  hiikit.  A  habit  of  a  town-life,  of  country-  [ports, 
of  folitude^  of  leading,  or  of  bufinefs,  where  fiitiiciciu- 
ly  varied,  are  inftances  of  generic  habits.  Every  fpe- 
cific Inbit  hath  a  mixture  of  the  generic  ;  for  the  ha- 
bit of  any  one  fort  of  food  makes  the  talle  agreeable, 
and  we  are  fond  of  that  tafte  wherever  found.  Thus 
a  man  deprived  of  an  habitual  object,  takes  up  with 
what  moll;  refembles  it  ;  dejjrived  of  tobacco,  any 
bitter  herb  will  do  rather  than  want:  a  habit  of 
punch  makes  wine  a  good  refource  :  accnflomed  to 
the  fweet  focicty  and  comforts  of  matrimony,  the  man 
unhappily  deprived  of  his  beloved  objedl,  inclines  the 
fooner  to  a  fecond.  In  general,  when  we  are  deprived 
of  a  liabitual  object,  we  arc  fond  of  its  qualities  in  any 
other  objedt. 

The  rcafons  are  afligned  above,  why  the  caufes  of 
intcnfe  pleafure  become  not  readily  habitual :  but  now 
we  difcover,  that  thcfe  reafous  conclude  only  againfl 
fpecific  habits.  In  the  cale  of  a  weak  pleafure,  a  ha- 
bit is  formed  by  frequency  and  uniformity  of  reitera- 
tion, which,  in  the  cafe  of  an  intenic  pleafure,  pro- 
duceth  fatiety  and  difguft.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
faticty  and  diiguit  have  no  ettec't,  except  as  to  that 
thing  Ungly  which  occafioiis  them  :  a  furfcit  of  honey 
prodnceth  not  a  loathing  of  fugar  ;  and  intemperance 
with  one  woman  prodnceth  no  difrclifli  of  the  fame 
pleafure  with  others.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for 
a  generic  habit  in  any  intenfe  pleafure:  the  delight 
we  had  in  the  gratification  of  the  appetite,  inflames 
the  imagination,  and  makes  us,  with  avidity,  fearch 
for  the  fame  gratification  in  vhatever  other  objcft  it 
can  be  found.  And  thus  uniform  frequency  in  grati- 
fying the  fame  paffion  upon  different  objeits,  prodn- 
ceth at  length  a  gei:eric  hsbit.  In  this  manner  one 
acquires  an  habitnsl  delight  in  high  and  poignant  fau- 
ces, rich  drefs,  fine  equipages,  crowds  of  company,  and 
in  whatever  is  commoiily  termed  pleafure.  There  con- 
curs at  the  fame  time,  to  introduce  this  habit,  a  pe- 
culiarity obfcrved  above,  that  reiteration  of  acts  en- 
larges the  capacity  of  the  mind,  to  admit  a  more  plen- 
tiful gratification  than  originally,  with  regard  to  fre- 
quency as  well  as  quantity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  a  fpecific  habir  can- 
not be  formed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleafure,  a  gene- 
ric habit  may  be  formed  upon  any  fort  of  pleafure, 
moderate  or  immoderate,  that  hath  variety  of  objei^s. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  a  weak  pleafure  runs  na- 
turally into  a  fpecific  habit;  whereas  an  ir.ienfe  plea- 
fure is  altogether  averfe  to  f.ich  a  habit.  In  a  word, 
it  is  only  in  fingular  cafes  that  a  moderate  pleafine 
produces  a  generic  habit ;  but  an  intenfe  pleafure  can- 
not produce  any  other  habit. 

The  ajipetiies  that  refpcct  tlic  prcfervation  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  fpecies,  are  formrd  into  habit  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner;  the  time  as  well  as  meafure  of  their 
grjtification  are  much  under  the  power  of  cufloni  ; 
which,  introducing  a  change  upon  the  body,  occafioris 
a  proportional  change  in  the  appetites.  Thus,  if  the 
body  be  gradually  formed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
at  flated  times,  the  appetite  is  regulated  accordingly; 
and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  when  a  different 
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?uftoiu    habit  of  boily   is   introJiiccd  by  a  (Hffcrcnt   praiiicc. 
tl  Habit.  Here  it  woukl  fetni,  that  the  ciiungc  is  not  made  iijioii 
'         tiic  niiiiJ,  which  is  commonly  the  cal'e  iiipaliivc  habits, 
but  upon  the  boviy. 

Wiicii  rich  rood  is  brought  down  by  ingredients  of 
a  plainer  lallc,  the  coaipolition  is  fiifc(pcil)le  of  a  fpe- 
citic  liabit.  Thus  ihc  fucet  laflc  of  fugar,  rciidcrtJ 
Icl's  poignant  in  a  mixture,  may,  in  courfe  of  time, 
proi'm^c  a  fpecitic  hibit  lor  fuck  mixture.  As  mode- 
rate plcafures,  by  becoming  more  iniciil'e,  tend  to  ge- 
neric habits  ;  i'o  intenfc  pleafui  es,  by  becoming  more 
moderate,  tend  to  Ipeciiic  habils. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  figure,  by  a  fpecial  re- 
commendation of  nature,  appears  to  us  fuprcnie,  amid 
tlic  great  variety  of  beauteous  forms  bellowed  upon 
animals.  The  various  degrees  in  which  individuals 
enjoy  that  property,  render  it  an  object  fomedmes 
of  a  moderate,  fomecimesof  an  intenfe,  pailion.  The 
moderaic  pallion,  admitting  freipjent  reiteration  with- 
nat  diminution,  and  occupying  the  mind  witl'.ont  ex- 
liaufting  it,  turns  gradually  ftrongcr  till  it  becomes  a 
habit.  Nay,  inllances  are  not  wanting,  of  a  face  at 
firll  difagrccable,  afterward  rendeicd  indilf'erent  by 
familiarity,  and  at  length  agrcc;ib!c  by  cuftom.  On 
the  other  hand,  conlunimatc  beauty,  at  the  very  firfl 
glance,  fills  the  mind  fo  as  to  ad.nit  no  increafe.  En- 
joyment lelfons  the  plcafure  ;  and  if  often  repeated, 
ends  commonly  in  faticty  and  difgulL  The  inipref- 
fions  made  by  conlumiuate  beauty,  in  a  gradual  fuc- 
celFion  from  lively  to  faint,  conllitutc  a  ferics  oppolite 
to  that  of  faint  impreifions  waxing  gradually  more 
lively,  till  ihcy  produce  a  fpecilic  habit.  But  the  mind 
when  accuflomed  to  beauty  contrac^ls  a  rclifli  for  it  in 
general,  though  often  repelled  irom  pariicnlar  objecls 
by  the  pain  of  faticty  ;  and  thus  a  generic  habit  is 
formed,  of  which  inconltaney  in  love  is  the  necclfary 
confequence  ;  for  a  generic  habit,  comprehending  e- 
very  beautiful  objeft ,  is  an  invincible  obllrudlion  to  a 
fpcciiic  habit,  which  is  confined  to  one. 

But  a  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
youth  of  both  fexes,  dcferves  more  than  a  curfory 
view.  Though  the  pleafant  emotion  of  beauty  difi^ers 
widely  from  the  corporeal  appetite,  yet  when  both 
are  direAed  to  the  fame  objeiit,  they  produce  a  very 
llrong  complex  pallion  :  enjoyment  in  that  cafe  mult 
be  cxquifite  ;  and  therefore  mure  apt  to  produce  fa- 
ticty than  in  any  other  cafe  whatever.  This  is  a  ne- 
ver-failing efk'ft,  where  confuinmate  beauty  in  the 
one  party,  meets  with  a  warm  imagination  and  great 
fenlibility  in  the  other.  What  we  are  Iiere  explain- 
ing, is  true  without  exaggeration  ;  and  they  mufi;  be 
infcnfible  upon  whom  it  makes  no  imprclhon  :  it  de- 
fervcs  w^cll  to  bs  pjndered  by  the  young  and  the  amo- 
rous, who,  in  forming  the  matrimonial  fociety,  arc  too 
often  blindly  impclitd  by  the  animal  pleafure  merely, 
inflamed  by  beauty.  It  may  indeed  happen  after  the 
pleafure  is  gone,  and  go  it  inufl  with  a  fvvift  pace, 
that  a  new  connexion  is  formed  upon  more  dignified 
and  more  lafling  principles  :  but  this  is  a  dangerous 
experiment  ;  for  even  fuppofing  good  fenfe,  good 
temjjer,  and  internal  merit  of  every  fort,  yet  a  new 
conr.eflion  upon  fach  qualifications  is  rarely  formed  : 
it  commonly,  or  rather  always  happens,  that  fuch  qua- 
Ikficatiuns,  the  only  fjlid  foundation  of  an  indiffoluble 


connection,  are  rendered  altogether  invifiblcby  faiieiy 
of  enjoyment  creating  dilgult. 

One  effect  of  cullom,  diticrtiit  from  any  that  have 
been  cxjilaincd,  mult  not  be  omitted,  becaufc  it  makes 
a  great  figure  in  human  nature  :  iliough  cufiom  aug- 
ments moderate  plcahircs,  and  leliuis  ihofc  that  arc 
intenfe,  it  has  a  dillcrtnt  ctiecl  with  re(pe.;t  top.tinj 
for  it  blunts  ihe  edge  of  every  ion  of  pain  and  diltrcfs, 
laint  or  acute.  Uninterrupted  milery,  ihercfoie,  is 
attended  w^ith  one  good  effect :  if  its  torments  be  in- 
cellknt,  cuftom  hardens  us  to  bear  them. 

The  changes  made  in  forming  iiabits  are  curious. 
Moderate  plcafures  are  augmented  gradually  by  rcKt- 
ration,  till  they  become  habitual  ;  and  ilien  are  at 
their  height:  but  they  are  not  long  Ita  lion  a  ry  ;  for 
from  that  point  they  gradually  decay,  tiij  they  vaiiifii 
altogether,  'i'hc  paia  occahoned  by  want  of  gratifi- 
cation, runs  a  difi'cient  courfe  :  irincreafcs  uniformly  ; 
and  at  laft  becomes  extreme,  when  the  pkafure  of 
gratification  is  reduced  to  nothing. 

It  fo  falls  out, 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
While  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lack'd  and  loft, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value  ;  then  we  find 
The  virtOG  that  poflellina  would  net  Ihow  u» 
Whilll  it  was  ours. 

ik/tftA  a  Jo  about  Nothing,  a^  ^fc.  2. 

The  cffei5t  of  cuflomwith  lelation  to  a  Ipecific  habit, 
is  diljilayed  through  all  its  varieties  in  the  ufe  of  to- 
bacco. The  talie  of  that  plant  is  at  firlt  extremely 
unpleafant  :  our  difgult  Itiicns  gradually,  till  it  vaiiilh 
altogether  ;  at  whicli  period  the  tafte  is  neithtr  agree- 
able Jicr  difagreeable  :  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  plant, 
we  begin  to  relilh  it ;  and  our  relifli  improves  by  ufe, 
till  it  arrive  at  perfection  :  from  that  period  it  gradu- 
ally decays,  while  the  habit  is  in  a  Hate  of  increment, 
and  conlequently  the  pain  of  want.  The  rcfult  is,  that 
when  the  habit  has  acquired  its  grcatelt  vigour,  the 
relidi  is  gone;  and  accordingly  we  often  fniokc  and 
take  fnuff  habitually,  without  fo  much  as  being  con- 
fciousof  the  operation.  We  mult  except  gratification 
alter  the  pain  of  want ;  tlie  pleafure  of  which  gratifi- 
cation is  the  greatelt  when  the  habit  is  the  moll  vi- 
gorous: it  is  of  the  fame  kind  wi:h  the  pieafiirc  one 
feels  upon  being  delivered  from  the  rack.  This  plea- 
fure however  is  but  occafionMlly  the  effect  of  habit ; 
and  however  exquilite,  is  avoided  as  much  as  poluble 
bccaufe  of  the  pain  that  precedes  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  we  can  difeover 
no  difference  between  a  generic  and  a  fpecifie  habit; 
but  thefe  habits  differ  widely  with  refpcet  to  the  poll- 
tive  pleafure.  We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
the  pleafure  of  a  fpecifie  habit  decays  gradually  till  it 
turn  imperceptible  :  the  pleafure  of  a  generic  habit,  ou 
the  contrary,  being  fupported  by  variety  ofgratifica 
tion,  fuifcrs  little  or  no  decay  after  it  comes  to  its 
height.  However  it  may  be  with  other  generic  La- 
bits,  the  obftrvation  certainly  holds  with  reljiect  to  the 
plcafures  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  :  the  pleafure  of 
doing  good  has  an  unbounded  fcop'e,  and  may  be  fo 
varioudy  gratified  that  it  can  never  decay  ;  fcience  is 
equally  unbounded  ;  our  appetite  for  knowledge  ha- 
ving an  ample  range  of  graiificalion,  where  difcovc- 
ries  arc  recommended  by  novelty,  by  varietv,  bv  uti- 
lity, or  by  all  of  them. 

4  I  2  Ja 
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Cuftom        In  ihis  intricate  iiiqiui-y,  wc  have  ciideavoured,  but 
and  habit,  without  fuccefs,  to  dil'cover  by  what  particular  means 

' '^ '  it  is  that  cullom  liath  indacuce  upon  us  :   and  now  no- 

thin"  fecnis  ItU,  but  to  hold  our  nature  to  be  lo  fra- 
med as  to  be  fulceptible  of  luch  inilucuce.  And  fup- 
porin}j;it  purpofely  fo  framed,  it  v  ill  not  be  dilhcult  to 
liiid  otit  frvtral  important  linal  caufes.  That  the  power 
of  cullom  is  a  happy  contrivance  for  our  good,  cannot 
have  tfcaped  any  one  who  reflcijls,  that  biilinefs  is  our 
province,  and  plealV.re  our  relaxation  only.  Now  fa- 
tietv  is  neccli'ary  to  check  exquilite  plealures,  which 
otherwife  would  cngrofs  the  mind  and  unqualify  us 
for  bufinefs.  On  the  other  hand,  as  bufuiefs  is  fome- 
tiraes  painful,  and  is  never  plcafant  beyond  modera- 
tion, the  habitual  increafc  of  moderate  plcafurc,  and 
the  converlion  of  pain  into  pleafure,  are  admirably 
contrived  for  difappoiuting  the  malice  of  fortune,  and 
for  reconciling  us  to  whatever  courfe  of  life  may  be 
our  lot  : 

How  ufe  doth  breed  a  Iiabit  in  a  man ! 
This  Ihadowy  defcrt,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  fiourilliing  peopled  towns. 
Here  I  can  lit  alone,  unfeen  of  any. 
And  to  the  niglitinj;ale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  diftrelTes,  and  record  my  woes. 

^ivQ  GentUmcH  of  Vertna^  a6i  ^,fc,  4- 

As  the  foregoing  diflinftion  between  intenfe  and 
moderate,  holds  in  pleafure  only,  every  degree  of  paui 
bein,^  foftened  by  time,  cuftom  is  acatholicon  for  pain 
and  Siliirefs  of  every  fort;  and  of  that  regulation  the 
final  caufe  requires  no  iUiiftration.  , 

Another  final  caufe  of  cuflom  will  be  highly  reliihed 
by  every  perfon  of  humanity,  and  yet  has  in  a  great 
meafure  been  overlooked  ;  which  is,  that  cuftom  hath 
a  greater  influence  than  any  other  known  caufe,  to 
put  the  rich  and  the  poor  upon  a  level:  weak  plea- 
lures,  the  fiiare  of  the  latter,  become  fortunately 
ftron^er  by  cuflom;  while  voluptuous  plcal'ures,  the 
fliare°of  the  former,  arc  continually  lofuig  ground  by 
fatiety.  Men  of  fortune,  who  puliefs  palaces,  fump- 
tuous  gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  Ids  than  palfen- 
gers  do.  The  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  unequally 
diHributcd  ;   the  opulent  pollefs  what  others    enjoj'. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  efFeft  of  habit,  to  produce 
the  pain  of  want  in  a  high  degree  while  there  is  little 
pleafure  in  enjoyment,  a  voluptuous  life  is  of  all  the 
leaf!  to  be  envied.  Thofc  who  are  habituated  to  high 
feeding,  eafy  vehicles,  rich  furniture,  a  crowd  of  va- 
lets, much  deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  but  a  fmall 
fliare  of  happinefs,  while  they  arc  expofed  to  mani- 
fold diftrtlles.  To  fuch  a  man,  enflaved  by  eafe  and 
luxury,  even  the  petty  inconveniences  in  travelling,  of 
a  rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  homely  fare,  arc  Icri- 
ous  evils:  he  lofes  his  tone  of  mind,  turns  peevilh,  and 
would  wreak  his  refeutment  even  upon  the  common 
accidents  of  life.  Better  far  to  ufe  the  goods  of  For- 
tune with  moderation :  a  man  who  by  temperance 
and  aelivity  hath  acquired  a  hardy  conllitution,  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  guarded  agaiull  external  accidents  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  is  provided  with  great  variety  of  enjoy- 
anent  ever  at  command. 

We  Ihall  clofe  this  branch  of  the  fubjecl;  with  an 
article  more  delicate  than  abllrufe,  -j'tz.  what  autf.orily 
cnllotn  ought  to  have  over  our  tafte  in  the  fine  arts. 
One  particular  is  certain,  that  we  cheerfully  abandon 


to  the  authority  of  cufiom  things  that  nature  hath  left  Cufto« 
inditterent.  It  is  cuiloni,  not  nature,  that  hath  tila-  and  h.ahit- 
blilhed  a  difference  between  the  right  hand  and  tlie  '  "  ' 
Iclt,  fo  as  to  make  it  aukward  and  difagreeable  to  ulc 
the  kit  where  the  right  is  commonly  ufed.  The  va- 
rious colours,  though  they  affed  us  ilifferciitly,  are  all 
of  them  agreeable  m  their  purity  :  but  cuiloni  has  re- 
gulated that  matter  in  another  manner  ;  a  black  fkin 
upon  a  human  being,  is  to  us  difagreeable  ;  and  a 
while  fkin  probably  not  Itfs  fo  to  a  negro.  Thus 
things,  originally  indificrent,  become  agreeable  or  dil- 
agretablc  by  the  force  of  cuflom.  Nor  Viill  this  be 
furprizing  alter  the  difcovery  made  above,  that  the 
origirial  agrccablcncfs  or  difagretaLleitcfi  of  an  object, 
is,  by  the  intluence  of  cuflom,  often  converted  into  the 
oppolite  quality. 

Proceeding  to  matters  of  tafie,  where  there  is  natu- 
rally a  preference  of  one  thing  before  another  ;  it  is 
certain,  in  the  firll  place,  that  our  faint  and  more  de- 
licate feelings  arc  readily  fufceptiblc  of  a  bias  from 
cuflom  ;  and  therefore  that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defec- 
tive taflc,  to  find  thcfe  in  fome  meafuie  influenced 
by  cuflom:  drtls  and  the  modes  of  external  behavi- 
our, are  regulated  by  cullom  in  every  country  :  the 
deep  red  or  vermilion  with  which  the  ladies  in  France 
cover  their  checks,  appears  to  them  beautiful  in  fpite 
of  nature  ;  and  flrangcrs  cannot  altogether  be  jufli- 
fied  in  condemning  that  pradlice,  confidering  the  law- 
ful authority  of  ciiflom,  or  of  the  faJ}.>io?i  as  it  is  call- 
ed :  it  is  told  of  the  people  v\  ho  inhabit  the  flcins  of 
the  Alps  facing  the  north,  that  the  fwelling  they  nni- 
verfally  have  in  the  neck  is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far 
has  cuflom  power  10  change  the  nature  of  things,  and 
to  make  an  objeft  originally  difagreeable  take  on  an 
oppofite  appearance. 

But  as  10  every  particular  that  can  be  denominated 
proper  or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  cuflom  has  little 
authority,  and  ought  to  have  none.  The  principle  of 
duty  takes  naturally  place  in  every  other  ;  and  it  ar- 
gues a  fliaiueful  weaknei-  or  degeneracy  of  miud,  to 
find  it  in  any  cafe  fo  far  fubducd  as  to  fubmit  to  cuf- 
tom. 

II.  EJfcfls  ofCii^om atid Habit  hithe At:imal Ecovcriiy . 
Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  five  heads,  i.  On  the  Am- 
ple folids.  2.  On  the  organs  of  fenfe,  3.  On  the 
moving  power.  4.  On  the  whole  nervous  power. 
5.  On  tlie  fyflem  of  blood- veflels. 

I.  Eff'ifis  oil  the  Si?,iple  Sciidi.     Cullcin  determines 
the  degree  of  flexibility  of  which  they  are   capable. 
By  frequently  repeated  flexion,  the  fcveral  panicles  of 
which   thefe  folids  conlifl  are  rendered  more  fupple 
and  moveable  on  each  other.     A  piece  of  catgut,  ?.  g. 
when  on   the  flrctch,  and  having  a  weight  appended  CuIUhsLh 
to  its  middle,  will  be  bended  thereby  perhaps  half  an  /ii«  ontli 
inch  ;  afterwards,  by  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame  ^'"t-  Mii 
weight,  or  by    increafing   the  weight,  the  flexibility  '^  ^''■''" 
will  be  rendered  double.     The  degreeof  flexibility  has 
a  great  effeft  in  determining  the  degree  of  ofcillaiion, 
provided  that  elaflicily  is  not  affedled  ;   if  it  go  beyond 
this,  it  produces  flaccidity.     Agcin,  cuflom  deterniines 
the  degree  of  tcnfion  ;  lor  the  fome  elallic  chord  that 
now  ofcillates  in  a  certain  degree  of  tenfion,  will,  by 
frequent   repetition  of  thefe  ofeillaiions,  be  fo  far  re- 
laxed, that  the  txtenfion  muft  be  renewed  in  order  to 
produce  the  fame  tcniion,  and  confequcntly  tlie  fame 
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Cuftoni  vibrations,  as  at  firfl.  This  appears  in  many  iiiftaiicfs 
and  Haliit.  in  [jje  aniaui  ecoiiomy,  as  when  different  niufcles  con- 
'  "  '  cur  to  give  a  fixed  point  or  tenlion  to  each  otlur  : 
and  thus  a  weakly  cliild  totters  as  it  walks;  but  by 
giving  it  a  weight  to  carry,  and  by  thus  increaling  the 
tcnliou  of  the  fyllein,  it  walks  more  lleadily.  In  like 
manner  the  fuhiels  uf  the  I'yilent  gives  itrengih,  by 
diftending  the  vcii'cls  every  where,  and  fo  givuig  ten- 
fion  :  hence  a  man,  by  good  nourilhment,  from  being 
weak,  acquires  a  great  incrcafe  of  llrengtli  iu  a  lew 
days  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  evacuations  weaken  by 
taking  off  the  tenlion. 

2.  EffiEison  the  Organs  of  Se life.  Repetition  gives 
a  greater  degree  of  lenfibility,  in  lb  far  only  as  it  ren- 
ders perception  more  accurate.  Repetition  alone  gives 
lalling  imprelFion,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  ot  me- 
mory ;  for  tingle  impreffions  are  but  retained  for  a 
Ihort  time,  and  are  foon  forgot.  Tlius  a  perfon,  who 
at  prefcnt  has  little  knowledge  of  clotlis,  will,  by  fre- 
quently handling  them,  acquire  a  ikill  of  difcerning 
them,  which  to  others  feems  almofb  impofltblc.  Many 
arc  apt  to  millake  this  for  a  nicer  fcnfibilit}',  but  they 
arc  much  millaken  ;  for  it  is  an  univcrfal  law,  that  the 
repetition  of  iniprcliion  renders  us  lefs  acute.  This  is 
well  illullrated  by  the  operation  of  medicines  ;  for  all 
medicines  which  ail  on  the  organr,  of  fenfe  muft,  after 
fome  time,  be  intrcaled  in  their  dofe  to  produce  the 
fame  effeds  as  at  tirft.  This  affords  a  rule  in  practice 
with  regard  to  thcfe  medicines  ;  it  becoming  necellary, 
d  after  a  certain  time,  to   change  one   medicine   even 

for  a  weaker  of  the  lame  nature.  Thus  medicines, 
which  even  have  no  great  apparent  force,  arc  found, 
by  long  ufe,  to  deftroy  the  fcnfibility  of  the  fyftem  to 
other  impreffions.  Bat  to  this  general  rule,  that,  by 
repetition,  the  force  of  impreffions  is  more  aiid  more 
diminiflied,  there  are  fome  exceptions.  Thus  pcrfons, 
by  a  ftrong  emetic,  have  had  their  flomachs  rendered 
fo  irritable,  that  i-20th  of  the  firff  dofe  was  fUi'licient 
to  produce  the  fame  effect.  This,  however,  oftener 
takes  place  when  the  vomit  is  repeated  every  day  ; 
for  if  the  fame  vomit  be  given  at  pretty  confidcrable 
intervals  the  general  rule  is  obferved  to  hold  good. 
Thus  two  contrary  effcfts  of  habit  are  to  be  noted  ; 
audit  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  greater  irritability 
is  more  rcaji!/  produced  when  the  firll  iinpreffion  is 
great,  as  in  the  cafe  fir.1  given  of  the  ilrong  eiiieiic. 
This  may  be  farther  illuftrated  by  the  eff'ttl  of  fear, 
which  is  commo.ily  obferved  to  be  diminiihcd  on  repe- 
tition ;  which  can  only  ht  attributed  to  cuftom  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  inllauccs  of  perfnus,  who 
having  once  got  a  great  fright,  have  for  ever  after 
continued  (laves  to  fears  excited  by  impreflions  of  the 
like  kind,  however  flight,  which  muft  be  imputed  en- 
tirely to  excefs  of  the  firft  imprellion,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved.  To  this  head  alfo  belongs  the  affo- 
ciation  of  ideas,  which  is  the  foundation  of  memory 
and  all  our  intelleftual  faculties,  and  is  entirely  the 
effeft  of  cuftom  ;  with  regard  to  the  body  alfo,  thefc 
affociations  often  take  place.  And  fomctimes,  in  pro- 
ducing effects  on  the  body,  affociations  feemingly  op- 
po/lte  arc  formed,  which,  tiirough  cuftom,  become  ab- 
folutely  ne-effary  ;  e.  g.  a  perfon  long  accuilomed  to 
flcep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  noife,  is  fo  far 
from  being  incmnmoJed  on  that  account,  that  af:er- 
wards  fucli  itoife  becomes  neceffary  to  produce  ficep. 


It  will  be  of  ufc  to  attend  to  this  in  medical  prafiice  ;   Cuftom 
lor  we  oiigiu    to  allow    lor,  however    oppulitc  it  may  aiiu  Ilabit. 

iVcm   at  lilt  lime,  whatever  i.lually  atienocd  tlie  pur-  ' "^ ' 

pofe  we  delign  to  tlltcl.  Thus,  in  ihe  iiUlaiicc  of 
deep,  we  mult  not  cxculdc  noilc  when  wc  w.nit  lo 
procure  reft,  or  any  caulcs  which  may  fecin  oppulitc 
to  luch  an  tttecl,  provided  cuflom  has  rtiidcriJ  ihtni 
ncctllary. 

3.  EjjcTts  on  the  Moving  Fibra.  A  certain  degree 
of  tenlion  is  necellary  10  luoiion,  which  is  to  Lc  uticr- 
mined  by  cuftom  J  e.  g. -i.  fencer,  accuilonitd  to  uiie 
foil,  cannot  iiave  the  lame  llcadintfs  or  activity  with 
one  heavier  or  lighter.  It  is  necellary  alio  that  every 
motion  Ihould  be  performed  in  the  fame  lituation,  or 
pofture  of  the  body,  as  the  perfon  has  been  accultoin- 
ed  to  employ  in  that  motiun.  'Ihus,  in  ai;y  chirur- 
gical  operation,  a  certain  pofture  is  recommcudid; 
but  if  the  operator  has  been  aceuflomcd  to  another, 
fuch  a  one,  however  aukward,  becomes  necellary  after- 
wards to  his  right  ptrformanee  of  that  operation. 

Cuftom  alio  determines  the  degree  ot  olcillation  of 
which  the  moving  fibres  are  capable.  A  perfon  accii-  - 
Homed  to  ffrong  mufcular  exertions  is  quite  incapable 
ot  the  more  delicate.  Thus  writing  is  performed  by- 
Imall  mufcular  coiuraflions  ;  but  if  a  perfon  has  been 
accuftonud  to  flrongcr  motions  with  thefe  mufclcs,  he 
will    write  W'ith   much  lefs  fteadinefs. 

This  fubjeft  of  tenlion,  formerly  attributed  to  the 
finip/i  fibres,  is  probably  more  ilriilly  applicable  to  the 
moving:  for  bclides  a  tenlion  from  flexion,  there  is 
alfo  a  tenlion  from  irritation  and  fympathy  ;  e.  g.  the 
tenfion  of  the  ftomach  from  food,  gives  tenlion  to  ihc 
whole  body.  M'ine  and  f}iiritu('iii  liqi:ors  give  tenlion 
e.g.  aperlon  that  is  fo  affected  with  tremor  as  fcarcc- 
ly  to  hold  a  glafs  of  any  of  ihcfc  liquors  to  his  head, 
has  no  fooncr  fwallowcd  it,  than  his  whole  body  bc- 
conus  ilcady  ;  and  after  the  fyftem  has  been  aceu- 
flomcd to  fuch  llimuli,  if  they  arc  not  applied  at  the 
ufual  time,  the  whole  body  becomes  llaccid,  and  of 
coiilcqucnce  unl^eady  in  its  motions. 

Again,  cuftom  gives  facility  of  irotion.  This  fecms 
to  proceed  from  the  dilknfion  which  the  nervous 
power  gives  to  the  moving  lilires  thimfelves.  But  in 
whatever  manner  it  is  oecalioned,  the  tlicct  is  obvi- 
ous ;  for  any  new  or  untifual  motion  is  perfoimtd  with 
great  difficulty. 

It  is  fuppoi'ed  that  fenfation  depends  on  a  commu- 
nication wiili  the  fenforium  commune,  by  means  of  or-  - 
gans  fuflicieiuly  diftended  with  nervous  inriuencc.  We 
have  found,  that  fenlibility  is  diminilhed  by  repetition. 
And  we  have  now  to  obferve,  ihat  in  fome  cafes  ic 
may  be  increafed  by  repetition,  owing  to  the  nervous 
power  itfelf  liowing  more  caftly  into  the  part  on  ac- 
count of  cuftom.  Attention  to  a  particular  objed  may 
alfo  determine  a  geater  intiux  into  any  particular  part, 
and  thus  the  fenlibility  and  irritability^of  that  particu- 
lar part  n'.ay  be  increafed. 

But  with  regard  to  fr.ciiity  of  motion,  the  r.crvoi:s 
power,  no  doubt,  flows  molt  eafily  into  thelc  parts  to 
which  it  has  btcn  accuftoined  :  yet  facility  of  motion 
does  not  entirely  di  pend  on  this,  l)Ut  in  part  alfo  on 
the  concurrence  of  the  adion  of  a  great  many  r.uif- 
cles  ;  e.g.  Window  ];as  obferved,  that  in  j'erfonning 
any  m.otion,  a  number  of  mulcles  concur  to  give  a  fixed 
psjint  to  thofe  intended  cliicfly    to  ad,  as  well  as  to 
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(:;illf)m     others  th;U  are  to  vary  ativl  modify  their  action.     This, 
and  Hjbit.  however,  isaiFifted  by  rcjjijutio)!  and  the  freer  infiux  ; 
"'       ■  as  by  cxp:rienccweknow  die  propcrattitiKlc  forgiving 
a  tixcd  point  in  order   to  perforin  any  action  with  fa- 
cility and  Ifcadincfs. 

Cufiom  gives  a  fpontaneous  motioii  alfo  which  fcems 
to  recur  at  flated  periods,  even  when  the  exciting 
caufes  are  removed.  Thns,  if  the  flomach  lias  been 
uccullomed  to  vomit  from  a  particidar  medicine,  it  will 
require  a  niucli  fmallcr  dofe  than  at  lirft,  nay,  even 
ihe  very  fight  or  remembrance  of  it  will  be  lulRcient 
to  produce  the  elfecT;  ;  and  there  arc  not  wanting  in- 
llances  of  habitual  vomiting,  from  the  injudicious  ad- 
iiiinillration  of  emetics.  It  is  on  this  account  that  all 
fpafmodic  atfecT;ious  Co  cafily  become  habitual,  and  are 
fodillicultof  cure:  as  wc  nnifl  not  only  avoid  all  the 
exciting  caufes,  even  in  the  fmallefl  degree,  but  alfo 
their  alfociations. 

Culhom  alfo  gives  Arcngih  of  motion  ;  llrengtli  de- 
pends on  llrong  ofcillations,  a  free  and  copious  infiax 
of  the  nervous  power,  and  on  dcnfe  iblids.  But  in 
what  mannerall  thefecircumflances  have  been  brought 
about  by  repetition,  has  been  already  explained.  The 
effect  of  cnftom,  in  producing  ftrength,  may  be  thus 
illuflrated  :  a  man  that  begins  with  lifting  a  calf,  by 
continuing  the  iame  pracfiee  every  day,  v.ill  be  able  to 
lift  it  when  grown  to  the  full  fize  of  a  bull. 

All  thi.s  is  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  practice 
of  phyhc,  though  but  too  little  regarded  ;  for  ihe  reco- 
very of  weak  people,  in  great  meafure,  depends  on 
the  ufe  of  excrcife,  fuited  to  their  flrength,  or  rather 
within  it,  frequently  repeated  and  gradually  increafed. 
Farther,  it  is  necedary  to  obferve,  that  cuftom  regu- 
ates  the  particular  celerity  with  which  each  motion  is 
to  be  performed  :  for  a  perfon  accultomed,  for  a  con- 
fiderable time  to  one  degree  of  celerity,  becomes  in- 
capable of  a  greater  ;  e.g.  a  man  accullomed  to  flow- 
walking  will  be  out  of  breath  before  he  can  run  20 
pa-es.  The  train,  or  order,  iu  which  our  motions  are 
to  be  performed,  is  alio  eilabliihed  by  cullom  ;  for  if 
a  man  hath  repeated  motions,  for  a  certain  time  in  any 
particular  order,  he  cannot  afterwards  perform  them 
in  any  other.  Cuftom  alfo  very  frequently  alfociatcs 
motions  and  fenfations  :  thus,  if  a  perfon  has  been  in 
ufe  of  aifociatiug  certain  ideas  wiih  the  ordinary  fli- 
nmlus  which  in  health  excites  urine,  without  thefe 
ideas  the  ufual  inclination  will  fcarce  excite  that  excre- 
tion ;  and  when  thefe  occur,  will  require  it  even  in 
the  abfence  of  the  primary  exciting  caufe  ;  e.g.  it 
is  very  ordinary  for  a  perfon  to  make  urine  when  go- 
ing to  bed  ;  and  if  lie  has  been,  forany  length  of  time, 
accuflomcd  to  do  fo,  he  will  ever  afterwards  make 
iirhic  at  that  time,  though  othtrwife  he  would  often 
have  no  fueh  inclination:  hy  this  means  fome  fecre- 
tions  become,  in  a  manner,  fnbjeft  to  the  w  ill.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  going  to  (tool  :  and  thus  affords 
us  a  good  rule  in  tlic  caf;  of  coflivencfs  ;  for  by  en- 
deavouring to  fix  a  dated  time  for  this  evacuation,  it 
\w\\\  afterwards,  at  fuch  time,  more  readily  return.  It 
is  farther  remarkable,  that  motions  are  infeparably  af- 
fociatcd  with  other  motions  :  this,  perhaps,  very  often 
proceeds  from  the  neceffary  degree  of  tcnfion  ;  but  it 
alfo  often  depends  merely  on  cuftom,  an  inflance  of 
which  we  have  in  the  uniform  motions  of  our  eyes. 
4.  Eff^-ils  on  the  Tuhtilt  Ntrvoui  Fewer.     \\'e  have 


found,  that,  by  cuftcnn,  the  nervous  influence  may  be  Cuflom 
dciermiiicd  more  caldy  into  one  part  than  another;  »"d  Habit. 
and  therefore,  as  all  the  parts  of  the  fyftem  are  flroig-  "—'•'-^ 
ly  coniiected,  the  fenfibility,  irritability,  and  ftrengdi 
of  any  pariicclai  part,  may  be  thus  increafed.  Cu- 
Itom  alio  has  the  power  of  altering  the  natural  tem- 
perament, and  of  inducing  a  new  one.  k  is  alfo  in 
the  power  of  (  uilom  to  render  motions  periodical,  and 
periodically  fpontaneous.  An  inllance  01  this  we  have 
1)1  !kep,  which  is  commonly  faid  to  be  ovi  iiig  to  the 
nervous  power  being  exhaulted,  the  neccliary  coufc- 
quence  of  whicli  is  lleep,  e.  g.  a  reft  of  the  voluntary 
motions  to  favour  the  recruit  of  that  power :  but  if 
this  were  the  cafe,  the  return  ot  deep  ihould  be  at  dif- 
ferent times,  according  as  the  caufes  which  diminilh 
the  nervous  influence  operate  more  or  lefs  powerfully  ; 
whereas  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife,  thefe  returns  of 
ileep  being  quite  regular.  This  is  no  lefs  remarkable 
in  the  appetites,  that  return  at  particular  periods,  in- 
dependent of  every  caufe  but  cultom.  Hunger,  e.  g. 
is  an  extremely  uneafy  fcniatlon  ;  but  goes  oft  of  it- 
felf,  if  the  perfon  does  not  take  food  at  the  ufual  time. 
The  excretions  are  farther  proofs  of  tliis,  e.  g.  going 
to  flool,  which,  if  it  depended  on  any  partieidar  irri- 
tation, Ihould  be -at  longer  or  fliorter  intervals  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  aliment.  Ihere  are  many 
other  inltances  of  this  difpofition  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence to  periodical  motions,  as  the  flory  of  the  idiot  of 
Stafford,  recorded  by  Dr  Plot  (Spectator,  n°  447.), 
who,  being  accullomed  10  tell  the  hours  of  the  church- 
clock  as  it  Itruck,  told  them  as  exactly  when  it  did  not 
ftrike  by  its  being  out  of  order.  Montaigne  tells  us 
of  fome  oxen  that  were  employed  in  a  machine  for 
drawing  waier,  who,  after  making  ;co  turns,  which 
was  the  ufual  number,  could  be  (linuilated  by  no  whip 
or  goad  to  proceed  farther.  Infants,  alio,  cry  for  and 
exjieft  the  brealt  at  thole  limes  in  which  the  nurfe 
has  been  accullomed  to  give  it. 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  human  economy 
is  fubjefl  to  periodical  revolutions,  and  that  thefe  hap- 
pen not  oftcner  may  be  imputed  to  variety  :  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  the}  happen  oftener  in  the 
body  than  mind,  becaufe  that  is  iubjei^  to  greater  va-  ■ 
rieiy.  We  fee  frequent  inflances  of  this  in  difesfes, 
and  in  their  crifes;  intermitting  fevers,  cpilepfies, 
atthmas,  &c.  are  examples  of  periodical  afteftions  : 
and  that  critical  days  are  not  fo  ftrongly  marked  iu 
this  country  as  in  Greece,  and  fome  oiJiers,  may  be 
imputed  to  the  variety  and  inflability  of  our  climate; 
but  perhaps  fiill  more  10  the  lefs  fcnllbility  and  irrita- 
bility of  our  fyftem  ;  for  the  exhibition  of  medicine 
has  little  efFedl  in  diflurbing  the  crifes,  though  it  be 
commonly  aitigncd  as  a  caufe. 

We  are  likewife  fubje<5l  to  many  habits  independent 
of  ourfelvcs,  as  from  ilie  rtvohnions  of  the  cclcftial 
bodies,  particularly  the  fun,  which  delcrmiiies  the  bo- 
dy, perhaps,  to  other  daily  revolutions  befidcs  fleeping 
and  waking.  There  are  alfo  certain  habits  depending 
on  the  fcafons.  Our  connecT:ions,  likewife,  with  re- 
fpe(5l  to  mankind,  are  means  of  inducing  habits.  Th«s 
regularity  from  aifociaiii-.g  in  bufmefs,  induces  regular 
habits  both  of  mind  and  body. 

There  are  many  difeafes  which,  though  they  arofc 
at  firit  from  particular  caufes,  at  laA  continue  merely 
through  cuRom  or  habit.      Thefe  are  chiefly  of  the 
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Cnftonv  nervo.is  fyftcm.  We  Ihould  ilierefore  fliuly  to  coiui- 
indHibit,  terait  fuch  habits;  and  accurJiiigly  Ilii'pocratts,  amoii;^ 
Cuftoms.^  other  things  for  the  cure  ot"  epilcpfy,  orders  an  cntiic 
change  of  the  manner  or  lite.  \Vc  likcwifc  imitate 
this  in  tiie  cliincough  ;  which  often  reliils  all  remedies 
till  the  air,  diet,  and  ordinary  train  of  life,  are  chan- 
ged. 

5.  EffcSfi  on  theBlood-v-.jf:.-!!.  From  what  has  been 
faid  on  the  nervous  power,  the  diflribution  of  the  fluids 
muA  neceffiirily  be  varioully  affeeled  by  cuftoni,  and 
with  ihit  the  dirtribution  of  the  ditfcrent  excretions  ; 
for  though  we  make  an  eftimate  of  the  proportion  of 
the  excretions  tooneanotlicr,  according  to  the  climate 
and  feafons,  they  mufl  certainly  be  very  nmch  varied 
by  cuftom. 

On  this  head  we  may  obferve,  that  blood-letting 
has  a  manifell  tendency  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  the 
blood;  and  if  this  evacuation  be  repeated  at  ftated 
times,  fuch  fymptoms  of  repletion,  and  fuch  motions 
are  excited  at  the  returning  periods,  as  render  the  ope- 
ration necelfary.  The  fame  lias  been  obferved  in  fome 
fpontaneons  hemorrhagies.  Thcfe,  indeed,  at  iirft, 
may  have  fome  exciting  caufes,  but  afterwards  they 
feem  to  depend  chiefly  on  cuftoin.  The  befl  proof  of 
this  is  with  regard  to  the  mcnftrnal  evacuation.  There 
is  certainly  fomething  originally  in  females,  that  de- 
termines that  evacuation  to  the  monthly  periods.  Con- 
llant  repetition  of  this  comes  to  lix  it,  independent  of 
llrong caufes,  either  favouringor  preventing  rcpleiion  ; 
e.  g.  blood-letting  will  not  impede  it,  nor  tilling  the 
body  induce  it:  and  indeed,  lb  much  is  this  evacua- 
tion connci^tcd  with  periodical  motions,  that  it  is  little 
in  our  power  to  produce  any  ctfefl  by  medicines  but 
at  thofe  particidar  times.  Thus  if  we  wouUl  relax 
the  uterine  fyftem,  and  bring  back  this  tv.icuation 
when  fuppreded,  our  attempts  would  Locvain  and  (ruit- 
Icfs,  unlefs  given  at  that  time  when  the  mciifes  Ihould 
have  naturally  returned. 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  economy,  or  the  duties, 
toll,  tril)Uie,  or  taritf,  payable  to  a  king  or  Rate  upon 
merchandi'ie  exported  and  imported,  form  a  branch  uf 
the  perpetual  tixes.     Sec  Tax. 

"  The  confilerations  upon  which  this  revenue  (or  the 
more  ancient  pirtof  it,  which  arofe  only  from  exports) 
was  invellcd  in  the  king,  were  faid  to  be  two  :  i.  Be- 
caufe  he  g^'-ve  the  fubjci?t  leave  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
and  to  carry  his  goods  along  wi:h  him.  2.  Becaiife  the 
king  was  bound  of  common  right  to  maintain  and  keep 
up  the  ports  and  havens,  and  to  prorcol:  the  merchant 
from  pirates.  Some  have  imagined  they  are  called  with 
us  cuftows,  becaufe  they  were  the  inheritance  of  the 
king  by  iinmemorinl  ufagc  and  the  common  law,  and 
nor  gr-iuted  him  by  any  Itatute  :  but  Sir  Edw-ard  Coke 
hath  clearly  Ihown,  tliat  the  king's  iirft  claim  to  them 
was  by  grant  of  parliament  ;?  Edw.  I.  though  the  re- 
cord thereof  is  not  now  extant.  And  indeed  this  is 
in  exprcfs  words  con felfcd  by  flntute  2J  Edw.  I.  c.  7. 
wherein  the  king  pro;r>ifes  to  take  no  culloms  from 
merchants,  without  the  co-nmon  ali'entofthe  realm, 
"  faviug  to  us  and  our  heirs  the  cufloms  on  wool, 
fkins,  and  leather,  formerly  granted  to  ns  by  the 
commonalty  afortfaid."  Thefe  were  formerly  called 
hersd'Uart  cufloms  of  the  crov.'n  ;  and  were  due  on  the 
exportation  only  of  the  faid  three  comi;odities,  and 
of  noac  other  ;  which  were  ftylcd  xXxt^a^lc  commodi- 


ties of  the  kingdom,  bccaufc  they  were  obliged    to  be    Cuftomt. 

brought  to   thofe   pons  where    the   king's  liaplc  was   ' >• ' 

eltabliihcd,  in  orikr  to  be  tlicre  hrlt  raied,  and  ihcii 
exported.  They  were  denominaicd  in  the  barbarous 
Latin  of  our  ancient  records,  ctijluma,  (an  appellation 
which  I'ecms  to  be  derived  from  the  Frei.cli  word  cuu- 
Jiinu,  or  (.oiitm/!,  which  liguities  toll  or  tribute,  and 
owes  its  own  etymology  to  the  word  crjiiji ,  which  iiir- 
nities  price,  charge,  or,  as  we  have  adopted  it  in 
i^nglilh,  cojl)  ;  not  cijufucittdhies ,  which  is  the  lar.gtige 
of  our  law  whenever  it  means  merely  ufagts.  Tlu  du- 
ties en  wool,  Iheep-lkins  or  wooli'cUs,  and  leather  ex- 
ported, were  called  ciiftta/ia  ant'iqua  five  vuigiia  :  alul 
Were  payable  by  every  merehani,  as  well  iiaiive  as 
Ilranger  ;  with  thisdiffi^rence,  that  nicrchant-llrangers 
paid  an  additional  toll,  viz.  half  as  much  again  as  was 
paid  by  natives.  The  aijluma  J  arva  it  ii'^vn  wcyi  -aw 
impolt  of  3  d.  in  the  pound  due  from  nierchant-Ib an- 
gers only,  for  all  commodities  as  well  in^porttd  as  ex- 
ported ;  which  was  ufually  calletl  \\\t  aii^ii's  duty,  and 
was  firft  granted  in  pi  iidw.  1.  But  thcfe  ancient 
hereditary  culloms,  efptcially  ll'.oli  on  wool  and  \\ool- 
fells,  came  to  be  of  little  account  when  the  iialioa 
became  fcnfible  of  the  advantages  of  a  home  manufac- 
ture, and  prohibited  the  exportation  of  Wool  by  Ita- 
tute II  Edw.  III.  c.   I. 

*'  Other  culloms  payable  upon  exports  and  imports 
were  diilinguiihed  into  fublidics,  tonnage,  poundage, 
and  other  impofls.  Snblidics  were  luch  as  were  i;n- 
poled  by  parliament  upon  any  of  the  Ilaple  commodi- 
lics  before  mentioned,  over  and  above  the  c!(f.uii:a 
antiqaa  ct  i/iagiui :  tonnage  was  a  duty  upon  all  \;incs 
iruported,  over  and  above  the  prifagc  and  builerage 
aforelaid:  poundage  was  a  duty  impolcd  ad  vaUnm, 
at  the  rate  of  12  d.  in  the  pound,  em  all  oilur  incr- 
chaudize  whatlbever  :  and  the  other  inipolls  were 
fuch  as  Were  occalionally  laid  on  by  parliament,  as 
cireumflances  and  times  required.  Thtfe  dilline^lions 
are  now  in  a  manner  forgotten,  except  by  the  officers 
immediately  concerned  in.  this  dcparrmcnt  ;  their  pro- 
duce being  in  etteft  all  blended  together,  under  the 
one  denomination  of  the  ciijion.s." 

Ey  ihefe  we  underfland,  at  prefent,  a  dmy  or  ^z^^/,; 
fublidy  p-iid  by  the  merchant  at  the  quay  upon  all  Ccmmcut. 
imported  as  well  as  exported  comn;odiiics,  by  ^uilio- 
rity  of  parliament;  unlefs  where,  for  pariicul;,r  na- 
tional reaions,  certain  rewards,  bounties,  or  drawbacks, 
are  allowed  for  particular  exports  or  imports.  The 
cufloms  thus  imp.'ftd  by  parliament  are  chiefly  con- 
tained in  two  books  of  rates,  fet  forth  by  pailianien- 
taiy  authority  ;  one  figned  by  Sir  Harbotile  Cirime- 
fton,  fpeakcr  of  the  houfe  of  commons  inChailes  11. 's 
time;  and  the  other  an  additional  one  figncd  by  Sir 
Spcnfer  Compion,  fpcaker  in  the  leign  of  Ccoro-e  I. 
to  which  alfo  fublcqucnt  additions  have  been  made. 
Aliens  pay  a  larger  proportion  than  natural  fubjefls 
which  iswhat  is  now  generally  imderlloodby  the  aliens 
duty  ;  to  be  exempted  from  wliich  is  one  princijial 
caufe  of  the  frequent  applications  to  parlian.cnt  lor 
aits  of  naturalization. 

Thefe  cnfbonis  are  then,  we  fee,  a  tax  immediate- 
ly paid  by  the  merchant,  although  t.liimately  by  the 
ceonfumer.  And  yet  thefe  are  duties  felt  kafl  by 
the  people  ;  and,  if  prudently  managed,  the  peeiple 
hardly  confider  that  they  pay  them  ac  all.     Eor   the 
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Guftomi  m-ercn-mt  is  eafy,  being  fenfiWc  he  docs  not  pay  them 
il  for  hiinfclt';  and  the  confiiiuer,  who  really  pays 
Cuftos  Bre- [j,j.jf,^  confounds  them  with  the  price  of  the  commo- 
^  vium.  ^  ,][iy-  in  the  fame  manner  as  Tacitus  obferves,  that 
tiie  emperor  Nero  gained  the  rcpiiiation  of  abolifliing 
the  tax  of  the  flile  of  Haves,  though  lie  only  transfer- 
red it  from  the  bnyer  to  the  feller;  fo  that  it  was,  as 
lie  exprelles  it,  remilfimi  ?!iagis  J'pecie,  quamvi:  quia, 
cu?ji  venditor  pet:dere  jubfrctiir,  in parti,;n  prstii  ei.iptori- 
bus  acc'\'fc:b..n.  But  this  inconvenience  attends  it  on  the 
other  hand,  that  thefe  imports,  if  too  heavy,  are  a 
cheek  and  cramp  upon  trade ;  and  tfpecially  when  the 
valiie  of  the  commodity  bears  little  or  no  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  duty  impofed.  Tliis  in  con- 
fequence  gives  rife  alfo  to  fmngjjling,  which  then  be- 
comes a  very  lucrative  employment  :  and  its  natural 
and  moll;  reafonabie  puni;liment,  viz.  confifcation  of 
the  commodity,  is  in  inch  cafes  quite  ineffectual  ;  the 
intriufic  value  of  the  goods,  which  is  all  that  the 
luiuggler  has  paid,  and  therefore  all  that  he  can  lofe, 
being  very  inconfiierable  when  compared  with  hispro- 
fpeft  of  advantage  in  evading  the  duty.  Recourfe 
mufl  therefore  be  had  to  extraordinary  pnniihmeius 
te  prevent  it ;  perhaps  even  to  capital  ones  :  which  de- 
flroys  all  proportion  of  puuilhmeut,  and  puts  murderers 
upon  an  equal  fooling  with  fuch  as  are  really  guilty  of 
no  natural,  but  merely  a  pofitive,  offence. 

There  is  alfo  another  ill  confequence  attending  high 
impofls  on  merchandize,  not  frequently  confidcred, 
but  indifputably  certain  ;  that  the  earlier  any  tax  is 
laid  on  a  commodity,  the  heavier  it  falls  upon  the 
confumer  in  the  end  ;  for  every  trader  through  whofe 
hands  it  paffcs  murt  have  a  profit  not  only  upon  the 
raw"  material  and  his  own  labour  and  time  in  prepar- 
riug  it,  but  alfo  upon  the  very  tax  itfelf,  which  he  ad- 
vances to  the  government  ;  otherwife  he  lofes  the  ufe 
and  interefl  of  the  money  W'hich  he  fo  advances.  To 
inllancein  tlic  article  of  foreign  paper.  The  merchant 
pays  a  duty  upon  importation,  which  he  does  not  re- 
ceive again  till  he  fells  the  commodity,  perhaps  at  the 
end  of  three  months.  He  is  therefore  equally  intitled 
to  a  prolit  upon  that  duty  which  he  pays  at  the  cullom 
houfe,  as  to  a  profit  upon  the  original  price  whicli  he 
pays  to  the'  manufafturer  abroad ;  and  confidcrs  it 
accordingly  in  the  price  he  demands  of  the  llationer. 
When  the  llationer  fells  it  again,  he  requires  a  profit 
of  the  printer  or  bookfeller  upon  the  whole  fnm  ad- 
vanced by  him  to  the  merchants  :  and  the  bookfeller 
does  not  forget  to  charge  the  full  proportion  to  the 
{Indent  or  ultimate  confumer  ;  who  therefore  does  not 
only  pay  the  original  duty,  but  the  profits  of  ihcfe 
three  intermediate  traders,  who  have  fuccefTively  advan- 
ced it  for  him.  This  might  be  carried  mucli  farther  in 
any  mechanical,  or  more  complicated,  branch  of  trade. 
Custom- Hr.ufi:,  an  office  ertablifhed  in  the  mari- 
time cities,  or  port-towns  for  the  receipt  and  manage- 
ment of  the  cnlloms  and  duties  of  importation,  and  ex- 
portation, impofed  on  merchaudifes,  and  regulated  by 
books  of  rates. 

CUSTOS  BREviuM,  tlic  principal  clerk  belonging 
to  the  court  of  common  picas,  w'hofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
receive  and  keep  all  the  wi'its  made  returnable  in  that 
court,  filing  every  return  by  itfelf;  and,  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  to  receive  of  the  prothonotaries  all  the 
records  of  the  nili  prius,  called  the  poflea!. 


CuxTOs  Rotulorum,  an  ofhccr  who  has  the  cndody  Cuftoj  Rr,- 
of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the  {cii;ous  of  peace,  and  al-     tulorum 
fo  of  the  commillion  of  the  peace  itfelf. 

He  uiually  is  fome  perfon  of  quality,  and  always  a 
juftice  of  the  peace,  of  the  quorum,  in  the  county 
where  he  is  appointed. 

CviTos  Spirit:uil!:n/i,  he  that  exercifes  the  fpiritual 
jurifdietion  of  a  diocefe,  during  the  vacancy  of  any 
fee,  which,  by  the  canon-law,  belongs  to  the  dean 
andcliapter;  but  at  prefent,  in  England,  tothearch- 
bitliop  of  the  province,  by  prefcription. 

CvsToa  Teviporalium,  was  the  perfon  to  whom  a  va- 
cant fee  or  abbey  was  given  by  the  king,  as  fupreme 
lord.  His  office  was,  as  lleward  of  tne  goods  and 
profits,  to  give  an  account  to  the  efcheator,  who  did 
the  like  to  the  exchequer. 

CUT-A-FEATHER,  in  the  fea-language.  If  a  (liip 
has  too  broad  a  bow,  it  is  common  to  fay,  Jhc  will  not 
cut  a  ji/nthcr ;  that  is,  llie  will  not  pal's  through  the 
water  fo  fwift  as  to  make  it  foam  or  froth. 

Cut  I'urfi,  in  law  ;  if  any  perfon  clavi  iy  Jecrete,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  another,  cut  his  purfe  or 
pick  his  pocket,  and  fteal  from  thence  above  the 
value  of  twelve  pence,  it  is  felony  excluded  clergy. 

Cut-pur/cs  or Jliccuhirii,  were  more  feverely  punilhed 
than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian 
laws. 

Cut  Ji^atcr,  the  fliarp  part  of  the  head  of  a  fliip  be- 
low the  beak.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  cuts  or  divides 
the  water  before  it  comes  to  the  bow,  that  it  may  not 
come  too  fuddcnly  to  tlie  breadth  of  the  fltip,  which 
would  retard  her. 

CUTANEOUS,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  whatever  belongs  to  the  cutis  or  iam.  Thus,  we 
fay  cutaneous  eruptions;  the  itch  is  a  cutaneous  difeafe. 

CUTH,  or  CurHAH  (anc.  geog.),  a  province  of 
Affyria,  which,  as  fome  fay,  lies  upon  the  Araxes, 
and  is  the  fame  with  Cuili  :  but  others  take  it  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  country  which  the  Greeks  call  Suliaiia, 
and  which  to  this  very  day,  fays  Dr  Wells,  is  by  the 
inhabitants  called  Chufejian.  F.  Calmet  is  of  opinion 
that  Cuthah  and  iicythia  are  the  fame  place,  and  that 
the  Cuthites  who  were  removed  inio  Samaria  by  Sal- 
manefcr  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  came  from  Cufli  or  Cuth, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  13.  See  the  article  Cush. — 
The  Cuthites  worlhipped  the  idol  Nergal.  id.  ibid.  30. 
Thefe  people  were  traufplantcd  into  Samaria  in  the 
room  of  the  Ifraelites,  who  before  inhabited  it.  Cal- 
met is  of  opinion,  that  they  came  from  the  land  of 
Cufli,  or  Cuthah  upon  the  Araxes  ;  and  that  their 
firft  icttlement  was  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes,  fub- 
dued  by  Saln.ianefer  and  the  kings  of  Syria  his  prc- 
decefTors.  The  fcriptare  obferves,  that  the  Cuth- 
ites, upon  their  arrival  in  this  new  country,  conti- 
nued to  worfhip  the  gods  formerly  adored  by  them 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Efarhaddon  king  of  Affy- 
ria, who  fuccecded  Sennacherib,  appointed  an  Ifraeli- 
tilh  prieft  to  go  thither,  and  inftruft  them  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Hebrews.  But  thefe  people  thought 
they  m'ght  reconcile  their  old  fupcrftition  with  the 
worfhip  of  the  true  God.  They  therefore  framed 
particular  gods  for  themfelves,  wJiich  they  placed  in 
the  feveral  cities  where  they  'dwelt.  The  Cuthites 
then  \-\orfliippcd  both  the  Lord  and  their  falfe  gods 
together,  and  chofe  the  lowell  of  the  people  to  make 
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priefts  of  them  in  the  high  places  ;  an.!  they  conti- 
nued tlrs  pr.itlice  for  a  1o;ij  time.  B.it  aucrvvards 
they  fuilojk  ilic  wonliip  of  idoli,  and  a.liicred  only 
to  the  law  of  Mofes,  as  the  Samaritans  who  arc  dc- 
fccnded  from  the  Cuthites  do  at  this  day. 

CUTICLK,  the  fcarf-lkin.     See  Anatomy,  n°  74. 

CUTICULAR,  the  fame;  with  Cutaneous. 

CUTIS,  the  Ikin.     See  Anatomy,  n"  76. 

CUTTER,  a  finall  vellel,  commonly  navigated  in 
the  channel  of  England.  It  is  furniihed  wiili  one 
mall,  and  rigged  as  a  lloop.  Many  ot  thcfe  vtiltls  arc 
ufed  in  an  illicit  trade,  and  others  are  employed  by 
government  to  take  them  ;  the  latter  of  wiiich  arc  ei- 
ther under  the  diredlion  of  the  admiialty  or  ciuloiii- 
lioufc.  Sec  a  reprcfeutation  of  a  cutter  of  this  fort  in 
the  plate  referred  to  from  the  article  Vessel. 

CuTTEH.,   is  aUba  fmall  boat  ufed  by  ihips  of  war. 

CurrEn  of  thi  Tallies,  an  oliiccr  of  the  cxciicqucr, 
whofe  biifinel's  is  to  provide  wood  for  the  tallies,  to  cut 
or  notch  the  finn  paid  upon  them ;  and  then  to  calt 
them  into  court,  to  be  written  I'.pon.     See  Tally. 

CUTTING,  a  term  ufed  in  various  fenlcs  and 
various  arts  ;  in  the  general,  it  implies  a  divilion  or 
ftparation. 

CurriNG  is  particularly  ufed  in  lierrddry,  where 
the  Ihitld  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  from  rig.u 
to  left,  parallel  toihe  horizon,  or  in  the  feife-way. 

Tbe  word  alio  is  applied  to  tlie  honourable  ordina- 
ries, and  even  to  animals  and  moveables,  when  they  are 
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graving  on  copper  :  and  for  prints  and  flanips  for  pa- 
per, cailicoL's,  linens,  S:c. 

The  invention  of  cutting  in  wood,  as  wtll  as  that 
in  copptr,  is  afcribcd  to  a  .',old  fmiih  of  florcuce  ;   but 


divided  equally   the  fame  way  ;  fo,  however,   as  that     full  manner,  this  method  will  be  lound  cheaper  and 
one  uioiety  is  colour,  the  other  metal.     The  ordinaries     more  efFeiJtual  than  the  ufe  of  copper-plates. 


are  faid  to  be  cut,  cotiped,  when  they  do  not  come 
full  to  the  extremities  of  the  Ihicld. 

Cutting,  in  chirurgcry,  denores  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  flone  out  of  the  blajder  by  fetlion.  See 
Lithotomy. 

Cutting  in  coina;j;c.     When  the  lamin«  or  plates 


The  cutters  in  wood  begin  wuh  preparing  a  plank 
or  block  of  the  fize  and  thicknefs  required,  and  very 
even  and  fmooth  im  the -fide  to  be  cut  :  for  tliis,  they 
ufually  take  beech,  pear-tree,  or  box  ;  though  ilie  lat- 
ter is  the  bell,  as  being  the  clofcfl,  and  lead  lisble  to 
be  worm-eat.      The  wood  bein^    cut  into  a    proper 


of  the  metal,  be  it  gold,  filver,  or  copper,  are  brought     form  and  fize,  fliould  be  plained  as  even  and  truly  as 


to  the  thicknefs  of  the  fpecies  to  be  coined,  pieces  are 
cut  out,  of  thicknefs,  and  nearly  of  the  weight,  of 
the  intended  coin  ;  which  are  now  called //i/A'f/'t'//,  till 
the  king's  image  hath  been  Ihimped  on  them.  The  in- 
iirumcnt  wherewith  they  cut,  confifts  of  two  pieces  of 
Heel,  very  iharp,  and  placed   over  one  another  ;   the 


polhblc  :  it  is  then  fit  to  receive  the  drav/in;;  or  chalk- 
ing of  the  defign  to  be  engraved.  But  the  <Sct\  may 
be  made  more  apparent,  and  the  ink,  if  any  be  ufed 
in  drawing,  be  prevented  from  running,  by  Ipreading 
thinly  on  the  furface  of  the  wood  white  lead  temper- 
ed  with  water,  by  grinding  with  a  brulh  pencil,  and 


l;)wer  a  little  hollow,  reprefenting  a  mortar,  the  other     afterwards  rubbing  it  well  with  a  fine  linen  rag  whilll 


a  peftle.  The  metal  put  between  the  two,  is  cut  out 
in  the  manu.er  dtfcribed  under  coinage. 

Note.  Medallions,  where  the  relievo  is  to  be  great, 
arc  not  cut,  but  call  or  moulded. 

Cutting,  in  the  manege,  is  when  the  horfe's  feet 
interfere  ;  or  when  with  the  flioe  of  one  foot  he  beats 
off  the  fkin  from  the  partem  joint  of  anotlier  foot. 
'i"his  is  more  frequent  in  the  hiid  foot  than  the  fore  : 
tiie  cj.ufes  are  cither  wearinefs,  weakiiefs  in  the  reins, 
not  knowing  how  to  go,  or  ill  Ihocing. 

Cutting,  in  painting,  the  laying  one  flrong 
lively  colour  over  another,  without  any  ihaJe  or  foftcn- 
ing.  The  cutting  of  colours  has  alvvays  a  difagreeablc 
clied. 

Cutting  in  wood,  a  particular  kind  of  fculpturc 
or  engraving  ;  denominated  from  the  mauer  wherein 
it  is  employed. 

It  is  ufed  for  various  purpofes  ;  as  for  figured  let- 
ters, head  and  tail-pieces  of  books  ;  and  even  for 
fcliemes  and  other  figures,  to  fave  the  cxpeiicc  of  cn- 
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It  is  wet  :  and  when  it  is  dry,  bruihing  off  any  loofc 
or  powdery  part  with  a  foft  pencil. 

Oil  this  block  they  draw  their  defign  with  a  pen  or 
pencil,  juit  as  they  would  have  it  printed.  Thofc 
who  cannot  draw  their  own  dcfi^n,  as  there  are  many 
who  cannot,  make  ufe  of  a  defign  furniihed  tliem  by 
another  ;  fallening  it  upon  the  block  with  paflc  madq 
of  flour  and  V/ater,  with  a  little  vinegar  or  gum 
tragacanth  ;  the  flrokes  or  lines  turned  towards  the 
wood. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  they  wafli  it  gently  over 
with  a  fpongc  dippc-d  in  water  ;  which  done,  they 
take  off  ihe  paper  by  little  and  little,  iHll  rubbing  it 
a  liiile  firll  with  ihe  tip  of  the  finger  ;  till  at  length 
there  be  nothing  left  on  the  block  but  the  flrokes  of 
ink  that  form  the  defign,  which  mark  oui  fo  ipuch  of 
the  block  as  is  to  be  fpared  or  Icf't  (landing.  Fi- 
gures are  fomelimescut  out  of  prints,  by  taking  away 
ail  the  white  part  or  blink  paper,  and  cemented  with 
guin-watcr  to  the  furface  of  the  wood.  The  reft  they 
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it  is  to  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  they  arc  both  in- 
debted lor  their  perfctlion.  Sec  Engraving,  and 
Pkinting. 

One  Hugo  dc  Carpi  invented  a  manner  of  tutting 
in  wood,  by  means  whereof  the  prints  appeared  as  it 
painted  in  clcar-obfeurc.  In  order  to  this,  he  made 
three  kinds  of  flamps  for  tjie  lame  defign  ;  which  were 
drawn,  alter  one  another,  though  the  prefs  for  the 
fame  print :  they  were  fo  conducted,  as  that  one  fcrved 
for  the  grand  lights,  a  fccond  for  the  dtmi-rcinis,  and 
a  third  tor  the  outlines  aiiu  the  deep  -ihadows. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood  was  certainly  carried 
to  a  very  great  pitch  above  two  hundred  jears  ago  ; 
and  might  even  vie,  for  beauty  and  jiilliicfs,  with  that 
01  engraving  in  copper.  At  prclcnt  it  is  in  a  low  con- 
dition, as  having  been  lor.g  ncglcclcd,  and  tbe  ajipli- 
caiioQ  of  artifts  wholly  e;i. ployed  oil  copper,  as  ihc 
more  eafy  and  proir.iliiig  province  :  not  but  that  wood- 
en cuishave  the  advantage  of  thofe  in  copper  on  many 
accounts;  chiefly  tor  figures  and  devices  inbaoks;  as 
being  printed  at  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  prefs 
as  the  letters  :  whereas  for  the  other,  there  is  required 
a  pariiculir  inpreliion.  In  the  rcprek'ntation  of  plants 
and  flovvtrs,  and  in  deligns  for  paper-hangings,  where 
the  outline  only  is  wanted  to  be  printed,  in  a  bold 
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c.n  off,  anJ  take  awjy  very  curioiifly  wiili  the  points 
of  very  lliarp  knives,  or  litilc  cliilTels  or  gravers,  ac- 
cording 10  tlie  bigutis  or  delicacy  of  llic  work  ;  for 
tliey  need  no  other  inflrunicnts. 

It  dilicrs  frum  engraviii^^  in  copper,  becaiife  in  the 
former,  the  imprcfuon  comes  fronithe  prominent  parts 
or  llrokes  left  uncut;  whereas  in  the  latter,  it  comes 
from  the  channels  cut  in  tlie  nietal. 

The  jnanncr  of  printing  with  wooden  prints  is  much 
more  expeditious  and  ealy  than  that  of  copper-plate  ; 
becaufe  they  require  only  to  be  dipt  in  llic  printing- 
ink,  and  imprellcd  on  the  objeft  in  the  fame  maiintr 
and  with  the  fame  apparatus  as  the  letter-printing 
is  managed  ;  and  for  purpofes  that  do  not  require 
great  corrcdnefs,  the  imprellion  is  made  by  the  hand 
only,  a  proper  handle  being  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the 
print,  by  which  it  is  firfl;  dipped  in  the  ink,  fpread  by 
jucans  of  a  brulh  on  a  block  of  proportionable  fize 
covered  witli  leather  ;  and  then  lifted  up  inftantly, 
and  dropped  with  fome  little  force  on  the  paper  which 
is  to  receive  the  impreirion. 

Cuttings,  or  ilips,  in  gardening,  the  branches  or 
fprigs  of  trees  or  plants,  cut  or  Hipped  oii"  to  fet  a- 
gain ;   which  is  done  in  any  inoifl  fine  earth. 

The  bcft  feafon  is  from  Augull  to  April  ;  but  care 
is  to  be  taken  when  it  is  done,  the  lap  be  not  too  much 
in  the  top,  lead  the  cut  die  before  that  part  in  the  earth 
have  root  enough  to  fupport  it  :  nor  yet  mull  it  be  too 
dry  or  fcaniy  ;  tlie  fap  in  the  branches  affifling  it  to 
take  root. 

In  providing  the  cuttings,  fuch  branches  as  have 
joints,  knots,  or  btirrs,  are  to  be  cut  off  two  or  three 
inches  beneath  them,  and  the  leaves  to  be  flripped  off 
fo  far  as  they  are  fet  in  the  earth.  Small  top-branch- 
es, of  two  or  three  years  growth,  are  fittell  for  this 
operation. 

CUTTLE-FISH.  See  Setia.  The  bone  of  the 
cuttle-filh  is  hard  on  one  (ide,  but  foft  and  yielding  on 
the  other  ;  fo  as  readily  to  receive  pretty  neat  imprcf- 
lions  from  medals,  &c.  and  afterwards  to  ferve  as  a 
mould  for  carting  metals,  which  thus  take  the  figure 
of  the  original  :  the  bone  is  likcwife  frequently  em- 
ployed for  cleaning  or  polilhing  lllver.  This  fifli  con- 
tains in  a  certain  diftintt  vcflel  a  fluid  as  black  as  ink  : 
which  it  isfaid  to  flicd  when  purfued,  and  thus  to  con- 
ceal itfclf  by  difcolouring  the  water.  The  particular 
qualities  of  this  liquor  are  not  yet  determined.  Dr 
Leigh  fays,  he  faw  a  letter  which  had  been  written 
with  it  ten  years  before,  and  which  flill  continued. 
Some  report  that  the  ancients  made  their  ink  from  it  ; 
and  others,  that  it  is  the  bahs  of  China,  or  India-ink  : 
but  both  thefe  accounts  appear  to  have  little  founda- 
tion. Pliny,  fpeakingof  the  inks  made  ufeofinhis 
time,  after  obferving  that  the  cuttle-fiflt  is  in  this  rc- 
fpefl;  of  a  wonderful  nature,  adds  exprefsly,  that  ink 
was  not  made  from  it. 

CUTTS  (John  lord),  a  foldierofmoft  hardy  bravery 
in  king  William's  wars,  was  Ion  of  Richard  Cutts, 
Efq ;  of  Matching  in  Elfcx  ;  where  the  family  were 
fettled  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  and  had  a  great 
fflatc.  He  entered  early  into  the  fervice  of  the 
dnke  of  Monmouth,  was  aid-dc-camp  to  the  duke  of 
Lorrain  in  Hungary,  and  fignalizcd  himfelf  in  a 
■very  extraordinary  nianner  at  the  taking  of  Buda  by 
the  Imiitrialifts  in  1686  ;  which  important  place  had 


been  for  near  a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.     Mr  Addifon,  in  a  Latin  poem  worthy  of  the 
Augudan  age,  jilainly  hints  at  Mr  Cult's  diftiiiguilh- 
cd   bravery  at  that  liege.     Returning  to  England  at 
the  revolution,   he  had  a  regiment  of  foot ;   was  crea- 
ted  baron  of  Gowran  in  Ireland,  Dec.  6.   1690  ;  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  ille  of  ^\ight,  April  14.  1693  ; 
was  made  a  major-general;  and,  when  the  allaflina- 
tion  projcft  was  dilcovered,   169J-6,  was  captain  of 
the  king's  guard.     In  169S  he  was  couijilimcntcd  by 
Mr  John  Hopkins,  as  one  to  whom  "  a  double  crown 
WAS  due,"  as  a  hero  and  a  poet.     He  was  colonel   of 
the  Coldllream,-or  fccond  regiment  of  guards,  in  1701 ; 
when  Mr  Steele,  who  was  indebted  to  his  intercA  for 
a  military  commillion,  infcribed  to  him  his  finl  work, 
"   The  Chriftian  Hero."     On  the  acceliion  of  queen 
Anne  lie  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces 
in  Holland  ;  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ire- 
land, under  the  duke  of  Orniond,  March  23.   1704-5  ; 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  that  king- 
dom, to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  action  ;  a  circnm- 
ftance  which  broke  his  heart.     He   died  at»  Dublin, 
Jan.  26.   i7c6-7,  and  is  buried  tliere  in  the  cathedral 
of  Chrid  church.     He  wrote  a  poem  on  ilie  death  ef 
queen  Mary  ;  and  publiflied,  in  1 68 7,  "  Poetical  ex- 
ercifcs,  written  upon  feveral  occafions,  and  dedicated 
to  her  royal  Highncfs  Mary  princcfs  of  Orange."     It 
contains,  befidcs  the  dedication  figned  J.  Cutts,  verfes 
to  that  princcfs  ;   a  poem  on  Wifdom  ;   another  to  Mr 
^^^aller  on  his  commending  it  ;  feven  more  copies  of 
verfts  (one  of  them  called  La  Rlufe  Cavalier,  which  had 
been  afcribed  to  lord  Peterborough,  and  as  fuch  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Walpole  in  the  lilt  of  that  nobleman's 
writings),  and  11  fongs   ;  the  whole  compofing  but  a 
very  thin  volume  ;  which  is  by  no  means  fo  fcaree  as 
Mr'  Walpole   fuppofes  it  to  be.     A   fpecimen  of  his 
poetry   (of  which   the  five  firft  lines  are  quoted  by 
Steele  in  his  fifth  Tatlcr)  is  here  added  : 
Only  tell  her  that  I  love, 

l.eavc  the  reft  to  her  and  fate  ; 
Some  kind  planet  from  above 
May  perhaps  her  pity  move ; 

Lovefb  on  their  ftars  niuft  wait. 
Only  tell  her  that  I  love. 
Why,  oh,  why  fliould  T  defpair  ? 

Mercy's  piAur'd  in  her  eye  : 
If  fhe  once  vouchfafe  to  hear. 
Welcome  hope,  and  welcome  fear. 

She's  too  good  to  let  me  die ; 
Why,  oh,  why  Ihould  I  defpair  ? 

CYATHUS,  xtaSoc  (from  the  verb  x"-'''?  io  feur 
out),  was  a  common  mcafnre  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  both  of  the  liquid  and  dry  kind.  It  was  e- 
qual  to  an  ounce,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pint.  The 
cyathus  was  made  with  an  handle  like  our  punch-Iadlf . 
The  Roman  topers  were  ufcd  to  drink  as  many  cyathi 
as  there  were  mufes,  i.  e.  nine  ;  alfo  as  many  as  there 
were  letters  in  the  patron's  name.  Thus,  tliey  had 
modes  of  drinking  fimilar  to  the  modern  health-drink- 
ing or  toading.  They  fay,  that  the  cyathus  of  the 
Greeks  weighed  10  drachms  ;  and  Galen  fays  the  fame  ; 
though  elfcwhere  he  fays,  that  a  cyathus  contains  12 
drachms  of  oil,  13  drachms  and  one  fcniple  of  wine, 
water,  or  vinegar,  and  18  drachms  of  honey.  Galen 
fays,  that  among  the  Vcierinarii  the  cyathus  contain- 
ed two  ounces. 

CYAXARES,  fon  of  Phraortes,  was  king  of  Me- 
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Cyiiarcs  dia  aii.i  Pevl'n,     He  biuvely  ilelendcJ  his  kinijJoiiij 
J         which  the  Scythians  hail  iiivaJcJ.     He  inaJe '.var  a- 
_  C'ybele.  ^  ^^^[^[i  Alyiues  kin?;  olLyJia;  and  fulijedcd    to  his 
power  all  Alia  beyond  the  river  Halys.     He  died  al- 
ter a  rei^u  ot  40  years,  in  the  year  or  Rome  160. 

Cyaxares  II.  is  fiippoCcd  Ijy  lomc  to  be  the  fame 
ss  Darius  the  Mcdc.  He  was  Ion  ot"  Ailyagcs  king 
of  Media.  He  added  feven  provinces  to  his  tatlier's 
dominions,  and  made  war  againit  the  AlFyrians,  whom 
Cyrns  favoured. 

CYBEBE,  a  name  of  Cybcle,  from  xufin.lur,  hecaulc 
in  the  celebration  of  her  fcilivals  men  were  driven  to 
madnefs. 

CYBELE,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  the  lame  as  Ceres,  Rhea,  Opj,  Vclla,  Bo- 
na Mater,  Magna  Mater,  Berecynthia,  Dindymene, 
to.  According  to  Diodorus,  Ibe  was  tJie  daughter 
of  a  Lydian  prince,  and  as  foon  as  Ihc  was  born  Ihe 
was  expofed  on  a  mountain.  She  was  prefcrvcd  by 
fucking  fome  of  the  wild  beads  of  the  forell,  and  re- 
ceived the  Name  of  Cybcle  from  the  mountain  where 
her  life  had  been  preferved.  When  llic  returned  to 
her  father's  court,  Ihe  had  an  intrigue  with  Atys,  a 
beautiful  youth  whom  her  father  mutilated,  &c.  All 
the  mythologills  are  unanimous  in  mentioning  the 
amours  of  Atys  and  Cybele.  In  Phrygia  the  feilivals 
of  Cybele  were  obfeved  with  the  grcateft  folemnity. 
Her  priells  called  Corybantts,  CaUi,  &c.  were  not  ad- 
mitted in  the  fervice  of  the  goddcfs  without  a  previous 
mutilation.  In  the  celebration  of  the  feilivals,  they 
imitated  the  manners  of  madmen,  and  filled  the  air  with 
Ihrieks  and  howlings  mixed  with  the  confuted  noife  of 
drums,  tabrets,  bucklers,  and  fpears.  This  was  in  com- 
memoration of  the  forrow  of  Cybele  for  the  lofs  of 
her  favourite  Atys.  Cybcle  was  generally  reprefented 
as  a  robufl  woman  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  to 
intimate  the  fecundity  of  the  earth.  She  held  keys  in 
her  hand,  and  her  head  was  crowned  with  rifuig  tur- 
rets, and  fometinies  with  the  leaves  of  an  oak.  She 
fometimes  appears  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
tame  lions:  Atys  follows  by  her  fide,  carrying  a  ball 
in  his  hand,  and  fupporting  himfelfupon  a  hr  tree 
which  is  facred  to  the  goddcfs.  Sometimes  flic  is  re- 
prefented with  a  fceptre  in  her  hand,  with  her  head 
covered  with  a  tower.  She  is  alfo  feen  with  many 
breafts,  to  (how  that  the  carih  gives  aliments  to  all  li- 
ving creatures  ;  and  Ihe  generally  carries  two  lions  un- 
der her  arms.  From  Phrygia  the  worfliip  of  Cybele 
paffed  into  Greece,  and  was  folcmnly  ellablillied  at 
Eleufis  under  the  name  of  the  Eleuftuian  myflcrifs  of 
Ceres.  The  Romans,  by  order  of  tlie  Sibylline  books, 
brought  the  llatue  of  the  goddcfs  from  Peffinus  into 
Italy  ;  and  when  the  fhip  which  carried  it  had  run  on 
s.  fltallow  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  virtue  and  innocence 
of  Claudia  was  vindicated  in  removing  it  with  her 
girdle.  It  is  fuppnfed  that  the  myfteries  of  Cybele 
were  firfl  known  about  2 ?7  years  before  the  Trojan 
war,  or  1580  years  before  the  Angullan  age.  The 
Romans  were  particularly  fuperflitious  in  walhing  eve- 
ry year,  on  the  6th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  the  flirine 
of  lliis  goddefs  in  tiie  waters  of  the  river  Almon. 
There  prevailed  many  obfcenitics  in  the  obfervation 
of  the  feilivals  ;  and  the  prielb  ihcmfelves  were  tlie 


mofl  eager  to  nfe  indiccnt  cxprefilons,  and  lo  liiow 
ihtir  unbounded  litcuiioul'ncfs  oy  liic  impuriiy  of  thtir 
adions. 

CYBELICDM  maumor,  a  name  given  by  ilie  an- 
cients to  a  fpccies  of  marble  dug  in  a  mountain  of  that 
name  in  Plirygia.  It  was  ot  an  cxiremely  bright 
white,   with  broad  veins  of  bluilh  black. 

CYCAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  bclon-iin' 
to  tlie  firll  natural  order,  I  atnix.  'J  he  fruit  is  a  dry 
plum  with  a  bivalved  kernel.  There  is  but  one-  fpt- 
cics  dtfcribcd  by  Liniia;us,  vi/.  the  circinalis,  or  fugo- 
trce,  which  grows  fpoiuaneoully  in  ilic  Eall  Inditj, 
and  particularly  on  the  coafl  of  JNJal.ibar.  It  runs  up 
with  a  llraight  trunk  to  40  feet  or  moie,  iuving  many 
circles  the  whole  lenglli,  occafioiied  by  ihe  oKi  leave* 
falling  off;  for  tliey  Itanding  in  a  circular  order  lo.mj 
tlic  tlcm,  and  embracing  it  w  i;h  their  ba!>,  whenever 
ihey  drop,  they  leave  the  marks  of  thcii-  adhelioii  be- 
hind. The  leaves  are  pinnated,  and  grow  to  the 
length  of  feven  or  eight  feet.  Tlie  pinna;  or  lobes  arc 
long,  narrow,  entire,  of  a  ihining  green,  all  the  way 
of  a  breadtli,  lance-fnaped  at  the  point,  are  clofcl/ 
croudcd  together,  and  Hand  at  right  angles  on  each 
tide  the  midrib,  like  the  teeth  ofacomb.  TJie  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  bunches  at  llic  foottlalks  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruir,  about  the  lizc 
of  large  plums,  of  a  red  colour  wlien  ripe,  andafweet 
flavour.  Each  contains  a  hard  brown  nut,  enclolinj 
a  white  meat,  which  taftes  like  a  chcfnut. 

This  is  a  valuable  tree  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  a« 
it  not  only  furnilliesaconliderable  part  of  their  conllanc 
bread,  but  alfo  lupplics  them  witiia  large  article  of 
trade.  The  body  contains  a  farinaceous  fiditlancc, 
which  they  extrad  from  it  and  make  into  bread  in 
thismanner:  they  faw  the  body  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
after  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  pour  water  upon  the 
niafs:  this  is  left  for  fome  hours  10  fettle.  When  fit, 
it  is  ftrained  through  a  cloth,  and  the  finer  pariicle» 
of  the  mealy  fubflance  running  through  with  tlie  wa- 
ter, the  grofs  ones  are  lel't  beliind  and  thrown  away. 
After  ihe  farinaceous  part  is  fufficicntly  fublidcd,  the 
water  is  poured  off,  and  the  meal  being  properly  dried, 
is  occafionally  made  into  cakes  and  baked.  Thcfc 
cakes  are  (aid  to  eat  nearly  as  well  as  whcaten  bread, 
and  are  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year. 

The  fame  meal  more  finely  pulverized,  and  rcdiiccJ 
into  granules,  is  wliat  is  called  Sngo,  which  is  fent 
into  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  fold  in  the  fliops  for  a 
great  (Irengthener  and  re/torativc. 

There  is  a  fort  of  fago  made  in  the  Wefl  Indies,  and 
is  fent  to  Europe  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  from  the 
Eaft  ;  but  the  Weft  India  fago  is  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  other.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  from  the  pith 
of  the  areca  oleracea.     See  Areca. 

The  brood  boom  (or  breid-tree)  of  the  Hottentots, 
a  plant  lately  difcovered  by  profellbr  Thunbcrg,  is 
defcribcd  as  a  new  fpecies  of  this  genus,  by  the  name 
of  cycas  Cuffra,  in  the  N'jfi^i  Aclu  R(g.  i>oc.  Scieiit. 
Uj.f.  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  tab.  V.  Tlie  pith,  or  medulla, 
which  abounds  in  the  trunk  of  this  little  palm,  Mr 
Sparman  informs  us,  is  collcfted  and  tied  up  in  drelFed 
calf  or  fheep-lkins,  and  then  buried  in  the  earth  for 
the  fpace  of  ftveral  weeks,  till  it  becomes  fufRcienily 
4X2  mellow 
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mellow  anJ  lender  to  lie  kneaded  np  wiih  water  into 
a  parte,  of  which  they  ai'ttrwards  make  fmall  loaves  or 
cakes,  and  bake  them  unJer  the  adics.  Other  Hut- 
Itntots,  not  quite  lo  nice,  nor  endued  with  patience 
cnongu  to  wait  this  tedious  method  ot'  preparing  n, 
are  laid  to  dry  and  roall  the  pith  or  marrow,  andai'ter- 
wirds  make  a  kind  of  brown  frumenty  of  it. 

CYChON,  from  xeuativ,  "10  mix;"  a  name  given 
by  the  ar.cient  poccs  and  phyllcians  to  a  mixture  of 
meal  and  water,  and  lonictiines  of  other  ingredients. 
Thefe  con(li;uted  tiie  two  kinds  ofcyceon  ;  the  coarfer 
being  of  the  water  and  meal  alone;  the  richer  and 
more  delicate  compufcd  of  wine,  honey,  tlonr,  water, 
and  cheefe.  Homer,  in  the  nth  Iliad,  talks  of  cy- 
ccon  made  with  ciieel'e  and  the  meal  of  barley  mixed 
with  wine,  but  without  any  mention  either  of  honey 
or  water;  and  Ovid,  dcfcribing  the  draught  of  cyceon 
given  by  the  old  wotnan  of  Athens  to  Ceres,  mentions 
oijly  Hour  and  water.  DiofcoriJcs  underftood  the 
word  in  both  thefe  fenfcs;  but  exioHed  it  molt  in  the 
coarfe  and  limplckind  :  he  fays,  when  prepared  with 
■water  alone,  it  refrigerates  and  nouriihcs  greatly. 

CYCINNiS,  a  Grecian  dance,  fo  cailed  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor,  one  of  the  fatyrs  belonging  to 
Bacchus.  It  conlifled  of  a  combination  of  grave  and 
gay  movements. 

CYCLADES  iNSUtAE  ;  iflands anciently  fo  called, 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  from  the  Cyclus  or  orb  in  which 
they  lie  ;  beginning  from  the  promontory  Geraeftnm 
ofEnboea,  and  lying  round  the  idand  Delus,   (Pliny). 

Where  they  are,  and  what  their  number,  is  not  fo 
generally  agreed.  Strabo  fays,  tliey  were  at  firft 
reckoned  12,  but  that  many  others  were  added  :  yet 
moll  of  them  lie  to  tiic  ibulh  of  Delos,  and  but  few  to 
the  north,  fo  that  the  middle  or  centre,  afcribed  to 
Delos,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  loofe,  not  a  geometrical 
i'enfe.  Sirabo  recites  them  after  Artemidorus,  as  fol- 
lows :  Helena,  Ceos,  Cynthus,  Seriplnis,  Melus,  Si- 
phus,  Cimolus,  Prepefinthus,  Olearus,  Naxus,  Parus, 
Syrus,  Myconus,  Tenus,  Andris,  Gyarus  ;  but  he 
excludes  from  the  number,  Prepefinthus,  Olearus,  and 
Gyarus. 

CYCLAMEN,  Sowbread:  A  genus  of  the  nionc- 
gynia order,  belongini;  to  thcpcntandria  clafsot'plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  n^eiliod  ranking  under  the  2ili:  or- 
der, Prcdie.  The  corolla  is  verticillated,  with  the  tube 
very  fliort,  and  the  throat  promiuetjt  ;  the  berry  is 
covered  with  the  capfule.  There  are  but  twofpecies : 
which,  however,  produce  many  beautiful  varieties. 
They  art  low,  herbaceous,  flowery  perennials  of  the 
tnberous  rooied  kind,  with  numerous,  angular,  heart- 
fiiaped,  fpotted,  marbled  leaves;  with  many  flefliy 
foot-Italks  fix  inches  high,  carrying  moncpetalous, 
five- parted  reflexed  flowers  of  various  colours.  All  the 
varieties  are  extremely  ornamental,  and  fome  of  the 
flowers  very  fragrant.  They  may  be  planted  in  any 
of  the  common  borders,  but  require  to  be  (hcltercd 
from  hard  frofls  by  being  covered  with  mats.  They 
fltould  a'fo  have  alight  dry  foil,  otherwife  their  roots 
are  apt  to  rot.  The  fpecics  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  the  particidar  varieties  by  dividing  their  roots. 

The  root  of  the  cyclamen  has,  when  frefh,  an  ex- 
tremely acrimonious  burning  tafle,  which  it  lofes  al- 
r/.o[l  entirely  on  being  dried.     It  is  recommended  as 
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an  errhine  ;  in  cataplafms  for  fchirrous  any  cancerous     Cycle 
tumors  ;  and  internally  as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and  || 

aperient.     It  operates  very  llowly,   but  with  great  vi-    Cyclops, 
rulence  and  infinming  the  fauces  and  intcfiinis.  *— ^.^ 

CYCLE,  in  chronology,  a  certain  period  or  fcrics 
of  numbers  which  regularly  proceed  fioni  the  firll  10 
the  lalf,  and  then  returnagain  10  the  firll,  and  lo  cir- 
culate perpetually.     See  C  HROKO  LOGY,  n°  26. 

CicLE  pf  Indidio/i,  a  period  of  15  years  in  ufe  a- 
morig  the  Romans.  It  has  no  connexion  with  the 
celeliial  motion,  but  was  inflitntcd,  according  10  Ba- 
ronius,  by  Conllantine  ;  who  having  reduced  the  time 
whicli  the  Ilomaus  were  obliged  to  lerve  to  15  years, 
he  was  coufequently  obliged  every  15  years  to  im- 
pofe,  or  hidici're  according  to  the  Latin  expreflion, 
an  extraordinary  tax  for  ihe  payment  of  thofc  who 
were  dil'eharged  ;  and  hence  arole  this  c)clc,  which 
from  the  Latin  word  ii'd'u'jrc,  was  llyled  iiidiliioi;. 

CriLt:  oj  the  Aloon,  called  -Al^oihe  golden  ?tti//il-(f,a\\i 
the  I\ictO!i!c  cycle  from  its  inventoi  Mcton  the  Athe- 
nian, is  a  period  of  19  years,  which  v.hen  they  are 
completed,  die  new  moons  and  full  moons  return  on 
the  lame  days  of  the  month,  16  that  on  whatever  days, 
the  nev.' and  full  moons  fall  this  year,  19  years  hence 
they  will  happen  on  the  very  fame  days  of  the  n:oi:th, 
though  not  at  the  fame  hour,  as  Meton  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  primitive  church  thought  ;  and  therefore 
at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  when  the  method  of 
finding  the  time  for  obferving  the  feafl  of  Ealler  was 
ellablilhed,  the  numbers  of  the  lunar  cycle  were  in- 
ferted  into  the  kalender,  which  upon  tke  account  of 
their  excellent  ufe,  were  fct  in  golden  letters,  and  tlie 
year  of  the  cycle  calkd  the  golden  mt?/ibir  of  that 
year. 

CrcLEofthc  Sim,  a  revolution  of  28  years,  which 
being  elapfed,  the  doii:iuical  or  Sunday  letters  return 
to  their  former  place,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  order 
as  before,  according  to  the  Jul 'an  kalendar. 

CYCLISUS,  in  furgery,  an  inftrumcnt  in  the  form 
of  a  half  moon,  ufcd  in  fcraping  the  fkull,  in  cafg  of 
fractures  of  that  part. 

CYCLOiU,  a  curve  on  vvhich  the  doftrincs  of  pen- 
didiims,  and  lime  meafuring  inflrumcnts,  in  a  great 
mcafurc  depend  ;  MrHuygensdemonllratcd,  that  from 
whatever  point  or  height  a  heavy  body,  ofcillaiing  ou 
a  fixed  centre,  begins  to  dcfcend,  while  it  continues 
to  move  in  a  cycloid,  the  time  of  its  falls  or  ofcillations 
will  be  equal  to  each  oiher.  It  is  likewife  dcmonliia- 
blc,  that  it  is  the  curve  of  quickelt  defccnt,  i.e.  a 
body  falling  in  it,  from  any  given  point  above,  to  ano- 
ther, not  cxaitly  under  it,  will  tome  to  this  point  in 
alefstinie  than  in  any  other  curve  pailing  through 
ihofe  two  points. 

CYCLOP/EDIA,  or  ENCYCi.oPif.DiA,  denotes  the 
circle  or  compafs  of  arts  and  fciences.  A  cyclopaedia, 
fay  the  authors  of  the  French  Encyclopedic,  ought  to 
explain  as  much  as  poffible  tJie  order  and  connedion 
of  human  knowledge. 

CYCLOPS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  fons  of  Neptune 
and  Amphitriie  ;  the  principal  of  whom  were  Brontes 
Stcropcs,  and  Pera-mon  ;  but  their  whole  number  a- 
mounted  to  above  an  hundred.  Jupiter  threw  them 
into  Tartarus  as  foon  as  they  were  born,-  but  they 
were  delivered  at  the  intercefiion  of  Tellus,  and  be- 
came 
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came  theaffillaius  of  Vulcan. .  They  were  of  proJij^i- 
oiis  ftatiU-e,  and  had  each  only  one   eye,  svhich  was 
'  placed  in  tlie  middle  of  their  iorchtads. 

Some  niytholugills  lay,  that  tlie  Cyclops  ligiiify  the 
vapours  raifed  in  the  air,  which  occafioii  lluiudcr  and 
lightning  ;  on  which  acco.iut  ilicy  arc  rcprtl'cntid  as 
forging  the  thaudcrbohs  of  Jnpiier.  Others  rcpre- 
ftnt  them  as  the  rirll  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  wlio  were 
cruel,    of  a  gigantic  form,    and  dwelt  round  raoimt 

CYCLOPTERUS,  the  sucker,  in  ichtliyology,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  names.  I'he 
head  isobtulc,  and  furnilhcd  with  (aw-tceth  :  tliere  aic 
four  rays  in  the  gills  ;  and  the  bclly-lins  are  connected 
tor^ethcr  in  an  orbicidar  form.     The  fpccics  are, 

1.  The  lumpiis,  or  lump-filh,  grows  to  the  length  of 
19  inches,  and  weighs  fcvcn  poands,  The  fiuipe  of  the 
body  is  like  that  ot  tlie  bream,  deep  and  very  thick, 
and  it  fwims  edge-\vays.  The  back  is  fliarp  and  ele- 
vated ;  the  btl'iy  llat,  of  a  bright  crimfon  colour.  A- 
long  the  body  there  run  feveral  rows  of  Iharp  bony 
tubtrclcs,  aid  the  whole  Ikin  is  covered  with  luiall 
ones.  The  pectoral  ftns  are  large  and  broad,  ahnoll 
uniting  at  their  Lafe.  Beneath  thcfe  is  the  part  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  roJ<s,  &c.  It  conliUs  of  an 
oval  aperture,  furrounded  with  a  flcfny,  mufcular,  and 
obtufc  fol't  fubdance  ;  edged  with  many  fniall  thread' 
ed  appendages,  wliich  concur  as  fo  many  clafpers.  The 
tail  and  vent-fins  are  purple.  By  means  of  this  part  it 
adheres  w  ith  vaft  force  to  any  thing  it  pleafes.  As  a 
proof  of  its  tenacity,  it  haih  been  known,  that  in  fling- 
ing a  lilh  of  this  fpccics  ja(l  caught  into  a  pail  of  wa- 
ter, it  fixed  itfclf  fo  firmly  to  tlie  botlom,  that  on  ta- 
king thcHQi  by  the  tail,  the  whole  pail  by  tliat  means 
was  lifted,  though  it  held  fonie  gallons,  without  once 
niiiking  the  filh  quit  its  hold.  Thefe  filh  refort  in 
multitudes  during  fpring  to  the  coall  of  Sutherland 
near  tlie  Ord  of  Caithnefs.  The  feals  which  (warm 
beneath,  prey  greatly  upon  them,  leaving  the  fkins  ; 
numbers  of  which,  thus  emptied,  float  afliore  at  that 
feafon.  It  is  eafy  to  diflinguilh  the  place  where  ihe 
feals  .are  devouring  this  or  Auy  other  tmc'tuous  filh,  by 
a  fnioothncfs  of  the  water  immediately  above  the 
fpot.  Tliis  fail  is  now  cILiblillicd ;  it  being  a  tried  pro- 
perty  of  oil  to  ftill  the  agitation  of  the  waves  and 
render  them  fmooili.  Great  numbers  of  lump-fifli  are 
found  in  the  Greenland  fcas  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  when  tliey  refort  near  the  (hore  to 
fpawn.  Their  roe  is  remarkably  large,  which  ilie 
Greenlanders  boil  to  a  pulp  and  eat.  They  are  ex- 
tremely fat,  which  recommends  them  the  more  to  tlie 
natives,  who  admire  all  oily  food.  They  call  them  ///- 
pi/cts  or  cat-fiflj,  and  take  quantities  of  them  during 
the  feafon.  The  filh  is  fonietimes  eaten  in  Ei'g- 
land,  being  flewed  like  carp  ;  but  is  both  flabby  and 
infipid. 

2.  The  liparis  takes  the  \-\imt  oi fea-fiuiil  howx  the 
foft  and  unftuous  texture  of  its  body,  refcinbling  that 
of  the  land-fnail.  It  is  almofl  tranfparent,  and  foon 
difiblves  and  melts  away.  It  is  found  in  the  fca  near 
the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  hath  been  feeii  full  of 
fpawn  in  January.  The  length  is  five  inches  ;  the 
colour  a  pale  brown,  fomctimes  finely  (freaked  with  a 
darker.     Beneath  the  throat  is  a  round  deprciFion  of 


a  wliitifli  colour  like  ihc  impreflion  ofa  feal,  fiirrouiid-     Tyiftr. 

ed  by  twelve  fmall  p.;lc  yellow  ttdiera,  by  wjiich  pro-  " ^ — 

bai'ly  it  adheres  to  tlie  Itone.s  like  the  other  fpccics. 

3.  The  Iclfcr  fucking-filh  is  found  in  ditlucnt  pans 
of  the  Briiilh  iisas.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  length  ; 
the  ikin  without  fcalcs,  llippery,  and  of  a  dniky  colour. 
It  hath  alfo  an  apparatus  for  adhering  to  Hones  and 
rocks  iimilar  to  the  othirs. 

CYDER,  or  Cider,  an  excellent  drink  made  of 
the  juice  of  apples,  efpeci.illy  of  the  more  curious  lab^c 
kinds;  the  juice  of  thefe  being  elleemcd  more  cordial 
and  pleafant  than  that  of  the  wild  or  harfh  kinds.  In 
making  this  drink  it  hath  long  been  thought  necefi'ary, 
in  every  part  of  England,  to  lay  the  harder  cydcr- 
fruiis  in  heaps  for  lomc  time  before  breaking  their" 
piilps;  but  the  Devonlhire  people  have  much  impro- 
ved this  practice.  In  other  counties  the  method  is  to 
nuke  tliefe  htap^  of  apples  in  a  ho.'ie,  or  under  fomc 
covering  incloled  on  every  fide.  This  ir.eihod  liaiii 
been  f.AUid  del'ective,  becaufe,  by  excluding  liie  free 
air,  the  heat  foon  became  too  violei.t,  and  a  great 
perfpiration  enfiied,  by  which  in  a  fhort  time  the 
iols  of  juices  was  fo  great,  as  to  reduce  the  fruit  to 
half  their  former  weight,  attended  \^  ith  a  general  roi- 
tennd's,  rancid  (iiicll,  and  diiagreeablc  talle.  In  tiic 
South-hams,  a  middle  way  has  b;  en  purlin  il,  10  avoid 
the  inconveuiencf  s  and  lots  attending  the  above.  They 
make  their  heaps  of  apples  in  an  open  part  of  an  or- 
chard, where,  by  the  means  of  a  free  air  and  lefs  per- 
fpiration, the  delired  niaiurily  is  brought  about,  with 
an  inconfiderablc  watle  of  the  juices  and  decay  of  the 
fruit,  entirely  free  of  ranknefs  ;  and  though  Amie  ap- 
ples rot  even  in  this  manner,  they  arc  very  few,  and 
are  Hill  lit  for  ufe  ;  all  continue  plump  and  fidl  of 
juices,  and  very  much  heighten  the  colour  of  cyders, 
wiihout  ill  lallc  or  fniell. 

In  purfuing  the  Dcvonfliire  melhod,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  i.  That  all  the  projriifcuous  kinds  of  apples 
that  have  dropped  from  the  trees,  from  time  to  time, 
are  to  be  gathered  up  and  laid  in  a  heap  by  thera- 
felves,  and  to  be  made  into  cyder  aftei-  having  fo  lain 
abuut  ten  days.  2.  Such  apples  as  arc  gathered  from 
the  trees,  having  already  aeqtiircd  fome  ilcgrec  of  ma- 
turity, are  likewife  to  be  laid  in  a  herp  by  themfelvts 
for  about  a  fortnight.  5.  The  later  hard  fruits,  wiiich 
are  to  be  left  on  the  trees  till  the  approach  of  froft  is 
apprehended,  are  to  be  laid  in  a  feparate  heap,  where 
ihc-y  are  to  leniaina  month  or  fix  weeks,  by  which, 
iioiw-ithftanding  froft,  rain,  &e.  their  juices  will  re- 
ceive fuch  a  maturation,  as  will  prepare  ilicni  for  a 
kindly  fennciitation,  and  which  they  conld  not  have 
aitained  on  the  trees  by  means  of  tlic  coldnefs  of  the 
feafon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  riper  and  mellower  the 
fruits  are  at  the  time  of  collefl'ing  them  into  heaps, 
the  fhorter  fliould  be  their  continuance  there  ;  and  on 
tl'.e  contrary,  the  harflier,  immiuurer,  and  h.arder  they 
are,  the  longer  they  (hould  reft. 

Thefe  heaps  fhould  be  made  in  an  even  and  open 
part  of  an  orchard,  without  an  regard  to  covering 
from  rain,  dews,  or  what  elfe  may  happen  during  the 
ap;ilcs  flaying  there  ;  and  whether  they  be  carried  in 
ai'd  broken  in  wet  or  dry  weather,  the  thing  is  all  the 
fame.     If  it  may  be  olijeded  tliat  during  their  having 
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lain  togedier  in  the  heap,  they  may  have  imbibed  great 
humidity,  as  well  from  the  air  as  from  iht  ground, 
rain,  dews,  &c.  which  arc  mixed  with  their  juicfs; 
the  anfwcr  is,  tliis  will  liavc  no  other  cticcl  than  a 
kindly  diluting,  natural  to  the  fVnit,  by  which  means 
a  !\)ccdier  rernicniatina  cnl'iics,  and  all  heterogeneous 
liMuiid  particles  arc  thrown  otY. 

The  apples  are  then  ground,  and  the  ptiniraice  is 
received  in  a  large  open-moutiied  vellel,  capable  of 
containing  as  much  thereof  as  is  fuiiicien:  for  one  ma- 
king, or  one  cheefe.  Thongh  it  has  been  a  cuflom  to 
let  the  pummice  remain  fome  hours  in  the  vcflel  appro- 
priated to  contain  it,  yet  that  prafticc  is  by  no  means 
commendable  ;  for  if  the  fruits  did  not  come  ripe  from 
the  trees,  or  otlierwife  niatnred,  the  pnmniicc,  remain- 
ing in  t!ie  vat  too  long,  will  acqnire  fuch  harllmefs  and 
coarfentfs  from  the  fkins  as  is  never  to  he  got  rid  of; 
and  if  the  pummice  is  of  well  ripened  frnit  the  con- 
tinning  too  long  there  will  occalion  it  to  contraft  a 
iharpnefs  that  very  often  is  followed  with  want  of  fpi- 
rit  and  pricking;  nay,  fomctimes  it  even  becomes  vi- 
negar, or  always  continues  of  a  « hey  i  ill  colour;  all 
Vihich  proceeds  from  tlie  heat  of  fermentation  that  it 
alinoi't  inftanily  falls  into  on  lying  together  ;  the  pum- 
mice therefore  flioidd  remain  no  longer  in  the  vat 
than  until  there  may  be  enough  broke  ibr  one  prelling, 
or  that  all  be  made  into  a  chctfe,  and  prelled  the  fame 
day  it  is  broken. 

Ill  Plate  CLIV.  is  a  perfpeftive  view  of  the  cyder- 
prefs  and  apple. mill. 

A,  B,  the  bottom  or  lower  beam  ;  C,  D,  the  upper 
beam  ;  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  the  uprigiits  ;  4,  4,  e,  e,  fpurs  ; 
Z,  2,  12,  braces,  or  crols-pieccs ;  a,i,  capitals;  X, 
blocks  ;  g,  the  fcrew  ;  E.  the  back  or  receiver  ;  F, 
the  cheefe  or  cake  of  pummice,  placed  on  the  ilage  or 
bafon ;  G,  the  ftage  or  bafon  ;  10,  10,  beams  that 
fupport  the  pieces  of  which  the  bafon  is  conipofed  ; 
IT,  perpendicular  pieces  for  fupporting  thefe  beams  ; 
H,  the  buckler;  R,  S,  Q_,  a  circular  trough  of  the 
apple-mill  ;  T,  L,  V,  compartments  or  divilions,  for 
different  forts  of  apples  ;  M,  the  mill-flone  ;  L,  M, 
axis  of  the  mill  Hone  ;  N,  the  fpring-tree  bar. 

Cror.R-Sfirit,  a  fpirituous  liqnor  drawn  from  cyder 
by  dillillation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  brandy  from 
wine.  The  particular  flavour  of  this  fpirit  is  not  the 
mod  agreeable,  but  it  may  with  care  be  divefted 
wholly  of  it,  and  rendered  a  perfecTily  pure  and  infipid 
fpirit  upon  rectification.  The  traders  in  fpirituons  li- 
quors are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
fuch  a  fpirit  as  this  :  they  can  give  it  the  flavours  of 
fome  other  kinds,  and  fell  it  under  their  names,  or 
mix  it  in  large  proportion  with  the  foreign  brandy, 
rum,  and  arrack,  in  the  fair,  without  any  danger  of 
adifcovery  of  the  cheat. 

CYDlAS,  a  painter  who  made  a  painting  of  the 
Argonauts  in  the  i  itii  Olympaid.  This  celebrated 
piece  was  bought  by  the  ora:or  Hortenfius  for  164 
lalents. 

CYDNUS  (inc.  geog,),  a  river  of  Ciiicia  ;  rifiiig 
in  .mount  Taurus,  to  the  north  of  Tarfus,  throi;gh 
whofe  middle  it  ran,  in  a  very  clear  and  cold  flream, 
vvliich  had  alniofl  proved  fatal  to  Alexander  on  bath- 
iiiginit  ;  falling  into  the  fea  at  a  place  called  Rheg- 
ma,  a  breach,  the  fea  breaking  in  there,  and  alFording 
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the  people  of  Tarfus  a  ftation  or  port  for  their  fliips. 
Tlic  water  of  the  Cydnus  is  commended  by  Strabo,  as 
of  fcr\icein  nervous  diforders  and  the  gout. 

CYDONIA  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  three  moll  il- 
lullrious  ciiies  of  Crete,  lituated  in  ilie  north-well  of 
the  illand,  with  a  locked  port,  or  walled  lound.  The 
circmiiftanccs  of  the  founding  of  Cydon  are  uncertain. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  fays,  that  it  was  at  firft  named 
Apollonia  from  Cydon  the  fon  of  Apollo.  Paiifanias 
afcribes  the  founding  of  it  to  Cydon  the  fon  of  Tcge- 
tns,  who  travelled  into  Crete.  Herodotus  aiErms,  that 
it  was  founded  by  the  Samians,  and  that  its  teniples 
were  creded  by  them.  Alexander,  in  the  firfl  book 
of  the  Cretans,  informs  us,  thai  it  received  its  name 
from  Cydon  the  fon  of  Mercury.  Cydon  was  ihc 
largefl:  city  in  the  illand  ;  and  was  enabled  to  hold  the 
balance  between  her  contending  neighbours.  She  fuf- 
tained  fome  famous  fieges.  Phalcucus,  general  of  the 
Phoccans,  making  an  expedition  into  Crete  with  a  fleet 
and  a  numerous  army,  invelled  Caiica  both  by  fea  and 
land  ;  but  loll  his  army  and  his  life  before  its  walls. 
In  (bccceding  times,  when  Metellus  fubdued  the  ifland, 
he  alfailed  Cydon  with  all  his  forces  ;  and  after  com- 
bating an  obflinate  refiflance,  fubjcfted  it  to  the  power 
of  Rome.  Cydon  occupied  the  prefent  lltuation  of 
Canea  ;  only  extending  half  a  league  farther  towards 
St  Odero  ;  where  on  the  fea  fliore  the  remains  are  flill 
to  be  feen  of  fome  ancient  walls  which  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  very  folid  conftruftion.     Sec  Canea. 

CYDONIA,  the  (yjiNCE  ;  fo  called  from  Cydon,  a 
town  of  Crete,  famous  for  its  abounding  with  this 
fruit.  Linnseus  has  joined  this  genus  to  the  apple  and 
pear  ;  but  as  there  is  fuch  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  fruits,  we  follow  Mr  Miller,  who  treats  the 
quince  as  a  genus  by  itfclf. 

Species,  i.  The  oblonga,  with  an  oblong  fruit, 
lengthened  at  the  bafe.  2.  The  maliforma,  with  oval 
leaves  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  and  lengthened  at 
their  bafe.  3.  The  lulltanica,  with  obverfe  oval  leaves, 
woolly  on  their  under  fide.  There  are  fome  other 
varieties  of  this  fruit  propagated  in  fruit-gardens,  and 
in  the  nurferies  for  fale  ;  one  of  which  is  a  foft  eatable 
fruit,  another  very  aflringent,  and  a  third  with  a  very 
fmall  fruit  cottony  all  over,  which  is  fcarce  worth 
keeping.  Thefe  Mr  Miller  fuppofcd  to  be  fcniinal  va- 
riations, but  the  three  others  to  be  diflindl  fpecies. 
The  Portugal  quince  is  the  mofl  valuable  t  its  pulp 
turns  to  a  fine  purple  when  ftewed  or  baked,  and  be- 
comes much  fofter  and  lefs  auftere  than  the  others  ;  fo 
is  much  fitter  for  making  marmalade.  The  trees  arc  all 
ealily  propagatsd,  either  by  layers,  fuckers,  or  cuttings  ; 
which  mufl  be  planted  in  a  moifl  (oil.  Thofc  railed 
from  fuckers  are  feldom  fo  well  rooted  as  thofe  which 
are  obtained  from  cuttings  or  layers,  and  arc  fubjcdt 
to  produce  fuckers  again  in  greater  plenty  :  w-hich  is 
not  fo  proper  for  fruit-bearing  trees.  Thele  trees 
require  very  lilile  pruning  ;  the  chief  thing  to  be 
oblcrvcd  is,  to  keep  their  Hems  clear  from  fuckers, 
and  cut  off  fuch  branches  as  crofs  each  other:  like- 
wife  all  upright  luxuriant  flioots  from  the  middle  of 
the  tree  fliould  be  taken  off,  that  the  head  may  not 
be  too  much  crowded  with  wood,  which  is  of  ill  con- 
fequence  to  all  fruit-trees.  Thefe  forts  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  flocks  raifed 
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by  cuttings;  fo  that  the  beft  foils  may  be  cultivated 
ihis  way  in  greater  plenty  than  by  any  other  nictlioJ. 
Thefc  arc  alfo  in  great  clleeni  to  bud  or  graft  pears 
'  upon  ;  which  for  fuminer  or  autumn  fruits  arc  a  great 
improvement  to  them,  cfpccially  thofe  defigncd  for 
wafls  and  efpaliers  ;  for  the  trees  upon  thefc  ftoeks,  do 
not  flioot  fo  vigoroiifly  as  thofe  upon  frec-ffocks,  and 
therefore  may  be  kept  in  lefs  compafs,  and  fooner 
produce  fruit  :  but  hard  winter-fruits  do  not  fuccecd 
fo  well  upon  thcfe  (locks,  their  fruit  being  fubjeft  to 
crack,  and  are  commonly  flony,  efpecially  all  the 
breaking  pears:  therefore  thcfe  ftoeks  are  only  fit  for 
melting  pears  and  a  moift  foil. 

CYGNUS,  or  Swan,  in  ornithology.     See  Anas. 

Cygnus,  the  Swan,  in  aftronomy,  a  conflellation 
of  the  north ern  hemifphere,  between  Lyra  and  Ce- 
pheus.  The  ilars  in  the  conftellation  Cygnus,  in 
Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  19  ;  in  Tyeho's  18  ;  in  He- 
vclius's  47  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  81. 

CYLINDER,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body  fuppofcd 
to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parallelogram. 

Roiling,  or  Loaded CrLisDER,  acylinder  which  rolls 
up  an  inclined  plane  ;  the  phenomena  of  which  are  ex- 
plained under  Mechanics. 

CY'LLNDROID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  body,  ap- 
proaching to  the  figure  of  a  cylinder,  but  differing 
from  it  in  feme  refpe(^ts,  as  having  the  bafes  elliptical, 
but  parallel  and  equal. 

CYLINDRUS,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  (hell-filh,  of  which  there  are  many  elegant 
and  precious  fpecies. 

CYMA,  in  botany,  the  tender  flalks  which  herbs 
fend  forth  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

Cyma,  or  Cymatium,  in  architedure,  a  member 
or  moulding  of  the  corniche,  the  profile  of  which  is 
waved,  that  is,  concave  at  top,  and  convex  at  bottom. 

CYMBAL,  KvixCiMi,  a  mufical  inflrumcnt  in  ufe 
among  the  ancients.  The  cymbal  was  made  of  brafs, 
like  our  kettle  drums,  and,  as  fome  think,  in  their 
form,  but  fmaller,  and  of  different  ufe.  Ovid  gives 
cymbals  the  epithet  oi  genialui,  becaufe  they  were 
nfed  at  weddings  and  other  divcrllons. 

Calliodorus  and  Itidore  call  this  inflrumcnt  acetah:i- 
turn,  the  name  of  a  cup  or  cavity  of  a  bone  wherein  an- 
other is  articulated  ;  and  Xenophon  compares  it  to  a 
horfe's  hoof;  whence  it  mull  have  been  hollow:  which 
appears,  too,  from  the  figure  of  feveral  other  things 
denominated  from  it  :  as  a  bafui,  caldron,  goblet,  cafk, 
and  even  a  Ihoe,  fuch  as  thofe  of  EmpeJocles,  which 
■were  of  brafs. 

In  reality,  the  ancient  cymbals  appear  to  have  been 
very  different  from  our  kettle  drums,  and  their  ufe  of 
another  kind  :  to  their  exterior  cavity  was  faftened  a 
handle  ;  whence  Pliny  compares  them  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  Rabanus  to  phials. 

They  were  flruck  againll  one  another,  in  cadence, 
and  made  a  very  acute  fomd.  Their  invention  was 
attributed  to  Cybele  ;  whence  their  ufe  in  feafls  and 
facrifiees  :  fetting  allde  this  occalion,  they  were  feldom 
nfed  but  by  diffolute  and  effeminate  people.  M.  Lampe, 
who  has  written  exprefsly  on  the  fubjeiil,  attributes 
the  invention  to  the  Curetes,  or  inhabitants  of  mount 
Ida  in  Crete;  it  is  certain  thefe,  as  well  as  the  Cory- 


bantcs  or  guards  of  liie  kings  of  Crete,  and  thofe  of 
Rhodes  and  Saniothracia,  Mere  reputed  to  excel  in  the 
mullc  of  the  cymbal. 

The  jews  had  their  cymbals,  oral  Icafl  inflrumcnts 
which  tranllators  render  tymhals;  but  as  to  ilicir  mat- 
ter and  form,  critics  are  ftill  in  the  dark.  The  mo- 
dern cymbal  is  a  mean  inflrumcnt,  chieriy  in  ufe  among 
vagrants,  gyplis-s,  S;c.  It  coiififls  of  iiccl  wire,  in  a 
trjangul.ir  form,  wliercon  arc  palfcd  five  rings,  which 
are  touched  and  Ihiftcd  along  the  triangle  with  an  iron 
rod  held  in  the  left  hand,  while  it  is  fupported  in  the 
right  by  a  ring,  to  give  it  the  freer  motion.  Diiran- 
dus  fays,  that  the  monks  ufed  the  word  cymbal  ior  the 
cloirter-bcU  ufed  to  call  them  to  the  refeitory. 

CYME  (anc.  gcog.),  a  city  built  by  Pelops  on 
his  return  from  Greece.  Cyme  the  Amazon  gave 
its  name,  on  expelling  the  inhabitanis,  according  to 
Mela.  Latin  authors,  as  Ncpos,  Livy,  Mela,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  retain  the  appellation  6} ;//f,  after  the  Greek 
manner.  It  flood  in  Aeolia,  between  Myrina  and 
PhociEa  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  long  after,  in  Pcutinger's 
map,  is  let  down  nine  miles  dillant  from  Myrina. — 
From  this  place  was  the  Sybilla  Cunu^a,  called  Ery- 
thriea,  hom  E>ytk>\c,  "  a  neighbouring  place."  It 
was  the  country  of  Ephorus.  Htfiod  was  a  Cumean 
originally  (Stephanus)  ;  his  father  coming  to  fettle  a: 
Afcra  in  Boeotia. 

CYMENE,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  a  plant  with  which  they  ufed  to  dye  woollen 
things  yellow,  and  with  vihich  the  women  of  thofe 
times  ufed  alfo  to  tinge  the  hair  yellow,  that  being  the 
Aivoui-ite  colour  in  thofe  ages.  The  cymem  of  the 
Greeks  is  evidently  the  fame  plant  with  i\\clut;a  kci ba 
of  the  Latins  ;  or  what  we  call  dyer' s  tvced.  See  Re- 
seda. 

CYN^GIRUS,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  '  (or  his 
extraordinary  courage.  He  was  brother  to  the  poet 
Alfchylus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  pur- 
fued  the  flying  Pcrlians  to  their  ihips,  and  (tizcd  one 
of  their  vcfl'els  with  his  right  hand,  which  was  imme- 
diately fevered  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  he  feizcd 
the  velTel  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  loll 
that  alfo,  he  flill  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeih. 

CYNANCHE,  a  fpecies  of  quin/.y,  in  which  tlie 
tongue  is  inflamed  and  fuelled,  lb  that  it  hangs  out 
beyond  the  teeth. 

CYNANCHUN,  bastard  dogsbane:  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  3or',;  order,  Co«/or/tr.  The  ncet.irium  is  cylindrical 
and  quinquedentated.  There  arc  fix  fpecies  ;  of  which 
the  following  are  the  mofl  remarkable,  i.  Tlie  acii- 
lum,  commonly  called  71/s/.'//f//V/'_/cJW7tvo/y'  ,  and,  2. 
The  monfpcliacum,  or  round-leaved  Montpclier  fcam- 
mon.y.  'i'hey  abound  with  a  milky  juice  like  the 
fpurge,  which  ilfues  out  wherever  they  are  broken  ,- 
and  this  milky  juice  when  concreted  has  frequently 
been  fold  for  fcammony.  Thcfe  plants  propagate  lb 
fafl  by  their  creeping  roots,  that  few  people  care  to 
admit  them  into  gardens. 

CYNARA,  the  Artichoke  :  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  xqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngencfia 
clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx  is  dilated,  imbricated  with 
cornous  fquimx',  and  cmarginatcd  with  a  lharp"point. 
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Cynara.    Of  this  gciiiis  ilierc  arc  four  fpecles,  but  only  two  are 
*■'— '  ciiluviUcJ  lor  iilc. 

I.  The  Icolyiiius,  or  garden  artichoke,  hath  lari^e, 
thick,  perennial  roots,  crowned  by  a  con liJerable  chi- 
jter  of  large  pennatiiid,  crcdt  leaves,  two  or  three  feet 
long.  In  the  middle  are  upright  italics  rifing  a  yard 
high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  large  rough  fealy  head, 
corapofed  of  numerons,  oval,  calycinal  fcales  incloling 
the  ilorcts,  fitting  on  a  broad  iitihy  receptacle,  which, 
with  the  iielliy  bafc  of  the  fcales,  is  the  only  eatable 
part  of  the  plant.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are, 
( r.)  The  conical  green-headed  French  artichoke,  ha- 
ving the  finall  leaves  terminaied  by  Ipines,  a  tall  Italk, 
the  head  foniewhat  conical,  and  of  a  light  green  co- 
lour, with  t!ie  fcales  pointed  at  top,  opening  and  turn- 
ing oiuvvar  J.  (2.)  'I'he  globiilar-hcaded  red  Dutch 
articJioke,  having  leaves  without  fpincs,  a  llrong  llalk, 
the  head  large,  globular,  a  little  coniprcifed  at  top, 
and  of  a  reddilli-green  colour  ;  broad  obtul'c  fcales 
cmarguiatcJ  at  top,  growing  clofc,  and  turning  in- 
-ivard.'  Of  thefe  varieties  the  lafl:  is  defcrvedly  the 
molt  elleemed,  both  on  account  of  its  fuperiovity  in 
fizeandthe  agreeablenefsof  its  flavour.  Both  varieties 
are  perennial  in  their  root  :  but  the  leaves  and  fruit- 
ilem  die  to  the  ground  in  winter  ;  and  their  roots  re- 
maining, fendnpfreih  leaves  and  Items  every  faninicr, 
producing  a  fupply  of  artichokes  lor  20  years  if  requi- 
red. The  flowers  and  feed  of  all  the  plants  of  this  ge- 
nus are  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  head  ;  the  fcales 
ot  which  are  the  proper  calyx  of  the  flower,  which  con- 
lills  of  numerous  fmall  bluillv  riorets,  fucceedcd  by 
downy  feeds  fitting  naked  on  the  receptacle. 

3.  The  cardunculus,  or  cardoon,  greatly  refeniblcs 
the  artichoke,  but  is  of  larger  and  more  regular  growth  ; 
theleavesbciug  more  upright,  taller,  broader,  and  more 
rc'Tularly  divid'cd  ;  and  the  Italksol  the  leaves  blanched 
arc  the  only  eatable  parts  of  the  plant. 

Culture.  Boih  the  varieties  of  the  artichoke  are 
propao-ated  by  Hips  or  fuckers,  ariling  annually  from 
the  llool  or  root  of  the  old  plants  in  fpnng,  which  are 
to  be  taken  from  good  plants  of  any  prefent  plantation 
iii  ?.Iarch  or  the  beginning  or  April,  and  planted  in  the 
open  quarter  of  the  kitchen-garden,  ui  rows  five  feet 
afundcr  ;  and  they  will  produce  artichokes  the  fame 
year  in  autumn.  It  fliould,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
though  artichokes  arc  of  many  years  duration,  the  an- 
nual'produce  of  their  fruit  will  graduilly  lellcn  in  the 
fize  of  the  eatable  parrs  after  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
fo  that  a  frelh  plantation  Ihould  be  nnule  every  three  or 
fonr  years.  The  cavdoon  is  a  very  hardy  p'<  u,  and 
profpcrs  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  kitchen-garden. 
It  is  propat.':ated  by  feed  fowed  annually  in  the  full 
ar;und  in  March  ;  either  in  a  bed  for  trafplanratiou, 
or  in  the  place  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
The  plants  are  very  l-'.rge,  fo  mull;  (land  at  confiderable 
dillances-  from  one  another.  By  this  means  you  may 
have  fome  fmall  temporary  crops  between  the  rows,  as 
oflciiiice,  fpinach,  endive,  cabbage,  favoy,  or  broc- 
coli plants.  In  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  in  Oc- 
tober, the  cardoons  will  be  grown  very  large,  and  their 
foorflalks  have  acquired  a  thick  fubftancc  ;  yon  mud 
then  tic  up  the  leaves  of  each  plant,  toadmit  of  eanliing 
theraclofely  all  round  for  blanching,  which  will  take 
up  fix  or  eight  weeks;  and  thus  the  plants  will  come 


in  for  ufe  in  November  and  December,  and  continue 
all   winter. 

CYiN.IlUS  of  Thellaly,  thefcholar  of  Demofthenes, 
flourilhcd  27J  years  before  Chrill.  Pyrrluis  had  fo  "" 
high  an  eltetni  ior  him,  that  he  fent  him  to  Rome  to 
folicit  a  peace  ,  and  fo  vafl  was  his  memory,  that  the 
day  after  iiis  arrival  he  fahitcd  all  the  fenators  and 
knights  by  name.  Pyrrhus  and  he  wrote  a  Trcatife  of 
War,  quoted  by  ,Tully. 

CYNICS,  a  lert  of  ancient  philofophers,  who  va- 
lued themfelves  upon  their  contempt  of  riches  and 
ftate,  arts  and  fcicnces,  and  every  thing,  in  lliort,  tx- 
cept  virtue  or  morality. 

'i'he  cynic  philofophers  owe  their  origin  and  infli- 
tution  to  Antilthcnes  of  Athens,  a  difeiple  of  Socratts  , 
who  being  aft:cd  of  what  ufe  his  philolophy  had  been 
to  him,  replied,  "  Ii  enables  me  to  live  with  myfclf." 
]-iogencs  was  the  moft  famous  of  his  dilciples,  in 
whole  life  the  fyltem  of  his  philofophy  appears  in  its 
greated  perfection.  He  led  a  nioi'l  wretched  life,  a  tub 
having  lerved  him  for  a  lodging,  which  he  rolled  be- 
fore him  wherever  he  went.  Ycl  he  was  ncverthe- 
lefs  not  the  more  humble  on  account  of  his  ragged 
cloak,  bag,  and  tub;  for  one  day  entering  Plato's 
lioufc,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  fplendid  entertain- 
ment there  for  feveral  perfons  of  diflindion,  he  jump- 
ed up  upon  a  very  rich  couch  in  all  his  dirt,  faying, 
"  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plaio."  "  Yes  (replied 
Plato),  but  v.dth  gnat  pride,  Ciogencs."  Ke  had  the 
ntinod  contempt  for  all  the  human  race  :  for  he  walked 
tlie  llrcets  of  Athens  at  noon  day  uith  a  lighted  lan- 
ihorn  in  his  hand,  telling  the  peojilc,  "  He  was  in 
Icarch  of  a  man."  Amongft  many  excellent  maxims 
of  morality,  he  held  fome  very  pernicious  o])inions ; 
for  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  uninterrupted  good  fortune 
of  llarpalus,  who  generally  palled  tor  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  was  a  teftimony  againft  the  gods.  He  re- 
garded challity  and  modclty  as  weakneflcs :  jience 
Laertius  obferves  of  him,  that  he  did  every  thing  open  • 
ly,  whether  it  belonged  to  Ceres  or  Venus  ;  thoughhe 
adds,  that  Diogenes  only  ran  to  an  excefs  of  impu- 
dence to  put  others  out  of  conceit  with  it.  But  impu- 
dence was  the  characteriflic  of  thefe  phiiofonhcrs  ;  who 
argued,  that  what  was  right  to  be  done,  might  be  done 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  chief  principle  of 
this  fciSt,  in  common  with  the  Holes,  was,  that  we 
flionld  follow  nature.  But  they  differed  fiom  the  floics 
in  their  explanation  of  that  maxim  ;  the  cynics  being 
of  opinion,  that 'a  man  followed  nature  that  gratified 
his  natural  motions  and  appetites  ;  while  the  lioics  un- 
derftood  right  reafon  by  the  word  nature. 

Crxic  Spitji/i,  a  kind  of  convijllion,  wherein  the  pa- 
tient imitaies  the  howlings  of  dogs. 

CYNIPS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belonging 
to  the  hymenoptera  order.  The  mouth  is  armed  with 
jaws,  but  has  no  probofcis  :  the  fting  is  fpiral,  and 
moltly  concealed  within  the  body.  The  quercus  folii, 
or  oak-leaf  cynips,  is  of  a  b'jrniihed  Ihining  brown  co- 
lour. The  antennx  are  black  ;  the  legs  and  feet  of  a 
cliefnut-brown  ;  and  the  win<;s  white,  but  void  of  mar- 
ginal  fpots.  It  is  in  the  little  fmooth,  round,  hard 
galls,  found  under  the  oak-leaves,  generally  faftened  to 
the  fibres,  that  this  infeil  is  produced,  a  fingle  one  iti 
each  gall.    Thefe  latter  are  ligneous,  of  a  hard  compact 
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fiibftance,  formed  like  the  reft,  by  the  extra vafation  of 

the  lap  of  the  leaf,  occafioncd  by  the  puudure  of  the 
gall-fly  when  it  depolits  its  eggs.  Somctiiues  iiillcad 
of  the  cynips,  there  is  I'ceu  to  proceed  from  the  gall  a 
largeriiilect  of  abrowu  colour,  which  is  an  ichnemnou. 
This  ichneumon  is  not  the  real  inmate  of  the  gall,  or 
he  that  formed  it.  He  is  a  paralitc,  wliofe  mother 
dcpofited  her  egg  in  the  yet  tender  gall  ;  which,  when 
hatched,  brings  torth  a  larva  that  dellroys  the  larva  of 
the  cynips,  and  tlicii  comes  out  when  it  nas  undergone 
its  metimorphoUs  and  acquired  its  wings. 

The  quercus  geuimse,  or  oak-bud  cynips,  is  of  a 
\tTy  dark  green,  llight'.y  gilded  ;  its  antcnnce  and 
feet  arc  of  a  dun  colour,  rather  deep.  It  dcpofits  its 
eggs  in  the  oak  buds,  which  produces  one  of  the  tincll 
galls,  leafed  like  a  role-bad  beginning  to  blow.  W  hen 
the  gall  is  fmall,  lliat  great  quantity  of  leaves  is  coui- 
prcffed,  and  they  are  let  one  upon  aiiother  like  the 
tiles  of  a  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the  gall  there  is  a 
kind  of  ligneous  kernel,  in  the  middle  ot  which  is  a  ca- 
vity ;  and  in  that  is  found  the  litilc  larva,  who  feeds 
there,  takes  its  growth,  undergoes  its  metamorpholls, 
and  breaks  through  the  inclolure  of  that  kind  of  cod 
in  order  to  get  out.  The  whole  gall  is  often  near  an 
inch  in  diamclcr,  fonietime-i  more  when  dried  and  dif- 
pljycd  ;   and  it  hotd?  to  a  branch  by  a  pedicle. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  (pccies. 

CY?N'OCKl'HALUS,'in  zoology,  die  trival  name 
•fa  fpccies  otSi;.;iA. 

CYNOGLOSSUM,  hound's  tongue  :  A  genus 
of  the  niono^^ynia,  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  phnits  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  4tli;  order,  Afpfrifo!}^.  The  corolla  is  fnnnel- 
Ihaped,  with  its  throat  clofed  up  by  little  arches  formed 
in  it  ;  the  feeds  deprelled,  and  aiiixed  to  the  llyle  or 
receptacle  only  on  their  inner  iide.  There  are  eight 
fpecies,  none  of  them  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
The  root  of  one  of  them,  viz.  the  officinale,  or  com- 
mon greater  hound's  tongue,  was  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine,  and  fuppofed  to  potfefs  narcotic  virtues  ;  but 
it  is  dilcharged  trom  the  prefent  pradice.  The  fnieil 
of  the  whole  plant  is  very  difagrccable.  Goats  eat  it  ; 
lliecp,   horfcs,   and  fwine  refiife  it. 

CYNOMErRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  theinono- 
pynia  order,  bclon2:ing  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thole 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tetra- 
pliyllous  ;  the  antherx  bifid  at  top  ;  the  legumcn  car- 
nous,  crcfcent-lhaped,  and  monolpernious. 

CYNOMORIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  rao- 
nandria  order,  belonging  to  the  nioncecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
joth  order,  j4}neiitacc.v.  The  male  calyx  is  an  imbri- 
cated catkin  ;  there  is  no  corolla  :  the  calyx  of  the  fe- 
male is  in  tlie  fame  catkin  ;  no  corolla  ;  one  fiyle  ;  and 
one  roundilli  feed. 

CYNOHHONTIS,  in  antiquity,  a  fellival  obferved 
in  the  dog-days  at  Argos,  and  fo  called  hto  tscki'»«c 
<ftv{;v,  /'.  ?.  from  killing  dogs;  becaufe  it  was  ufual  on 
this  day  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met  with. 

CYNOREXY,  an  immoiderate  appetite,  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  difeafe  ;   called  alfo /(?;,'/«  cnmnaWiA  bulhm. 

CYNOSARGES,  a  place  in  the  fuburbs  of  Athens 
named  from  a  white  or  fwift  dog,  who  fnatched  away 
part  of  the  facrifice  offering  to  Hercules,     It  had  a 
Vol.  V. 


gymnafium,  in  which  grangers  or  tliofc  of  the  haif-  Cynoftc 
blood  performed  their  cxereiles  ;  the  cafe  of  Hercules,     jlialx. 
to  whom   the  place  was  conftcratcd.     It  had   alio  a         H 
court  of  judicature,  to  try  illegitimacy,  and  to  examine  ,'-')'>''■''"*• 
whether  perlbns  were  Athenians  ol  the  whole  or  half         "       ' 
blood.  Here  Antillhcnes  let  up  a  new  fetl  of  philofo- 
phers  called  Cyitics,  either  from  the  place,  or  fnun  the 
Inarling  or  tlic  impudent  dilpofuion  of  that  iVct. 

CYNOSCEl'HAL/l-:  (anc.  gtog.),  a  plate  iu 
Thcllaly  near  Scotulfa  ;  where  ihc  Romans,  under 
^  Klaminius,  gained  a  great  victory  over  Philip,  Ion 
ot  Demetrius  kingol  Macedon.  Thcfe  Cynofetphalje 
are  fmall  tops  of  fcveral  equal  eminences  ;  named  from 
their  rcfemblance  to  dogs  heads,  according  to  Pki- 
tarcii. 

CYNOSSEMA,  the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  on  the  pro- 
montory  MalUifia,  over  againtl  Sigcuni,  in  the  (ouih 
of  the  Cherfoncfns  Thracia  ;  named  either  from  the 
figure  of  a  dog,  to  which  Ihe  was  changed,  or  from  her 
fad  ri  verfc  oi  fortune   (Pliny,  Mela). 

CYNOSURA,  in  atlrononiy,  a  denomination  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  tirfa  t/iiuov,  or  "  ilie  little  bear,"  by 
which  failors  lleer  their  courfe.  The  word  is  forrred 
ol  Kt,voir»f«,  q.  d.  thi  dog^i  tail.  This  is  the  conllella- 
tion  next  our  pole,  confilling  of  feven  flars,  four 
whereof  are  difpofcd  like  the  lour  wheels  of  a  cha- 
riot, and  three  Icngthwife  reprefeniing  the  beam  ; 
whence  fome  give  it  the  name  of  the  chariot,  or 
CharUs'i  wain, 

Cynosura,  Cynofura: ,  or  Cynofuris,  (.inc.  geog.),  a 
place  in  Laconica  ;  but  whether  maritime  or  inland, 
uncertain.  Here  vEfculapius,  being  thunderflruck, 
was  buried   (Cicero). 

"Cynosura  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  promontory  of 
Marathon  in  Attica,  obvertcd  to  Euba'a. 

Cynosura,  in  mythology, a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete. 
She  nurfed  Jupiter,  who  changed  her  into  a  flar  which 
bears  the  fame  name.  It  is  the  fame  as  the  urfa  mi- 
nor. 

CYNOSURUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  tlie  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Gruwina.  The  calyx  is  bivalved  and  nuiliifiorous ;  the 
receptacle  proper,  unilateral,  and  foliaccous.  There 
are  ten  fpecies,  four  ol'  which  are  natives  of  Britain, 
viz.  the  criltalur,,  or  crctled  dog-tail  grafs  ;  the  echi- 
natus,  or  rough  dog-tail-grafs  ;  the  caeruleus,  or  blue 
dog-tail  grafs  ;  and  the  paniceus,  or  bearded  dog-tall 
grafs. 

CiNTHIUS  "and  Ctnthia,  in  mythology,  fur- 
names  of  .Appallo  and  Diana,  derived  from  Cynthia 
the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  iiland  of 
Delos. 

CYNTHIUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  m.ouniain  of  the  iiland 
Delos,  lb  high  as  to  overfliadow  the  wJiole  iiland.  On 
this  mountain  Latona  brought  forth  Apullo  and  Oian.-j : 
hence  the  epitlict  Cyithius  (\'iigil),  and  Cynthia  (Lu- 
can.  Statins). 

CYNURIA,  or  CrwRivs  A^n'r,  (anc.  geog),  a 
dillritl  of  Laconica,  on  the  confines  of  Argolls.  A 
territory  that  proved  a  perpetual  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Argives  and  Spartans  (Thncydidcs).  For 
the  manner  of  deciding  the  difpuie,  fee  Thyrka. 

CYHERUS,  in  botany  :    A   genus  of  the  mcnon-y- 

nia  order,   belonging  to  tlic  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
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eyphon  and  ill  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3d  order, 
1  Calamaria.  The  glumes  are  pjIeaccous,aud  imbricaied 
Cyprianps.  towards  each  fide  ;  the  corolla  is  warning,  and  there  is 
'  ^  '  one  Hiked  leed.  There  arc  jolpecits  ;  the  only  remark- 
able are  the  roaiid  a'.id  the  long  fwcet  cyperus.  The 
former  is  a  native  oi  the  E,ift  Indies,  and  grows  by 
the  fides  of  rivulets,  ditches,  and  the  like.  The  root 
is  knotty,  wrapped  round  with  iibrous  llrings  not  eafy 
to  break,  of  a  browa  colour  without  and  grey  within  ; 
of  a  plcafant  fccnt,  efpccially  when  frelhand  well  dried  ; 
the  leaves  are  green,  and  rcfemble  thofe  of  the  reed 
and  leek.  The  latter,  coinnfonly  called  Etigiijh  or 
Flc;i::Jh  cjpents,  grows  in  the  water,  and  along  banivS 
and  liver  fides.  Its  root  is  as  thick  as  an  olive,  full, 
of  little  knots  or  fpecks,  of  an  oblong  figure,  grey 
colour,  fweet  and  il/inewhat  Iharp  talte,  and  alnioli 
without  fmellwhtnit  is  newly  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
The  roots  of  both  plants  are  ellecmed  cordial,  diure- 
tic, and  cephalic,  rtfUlers  of  poifons,  and  expellcrs  of 
wind.  Long  cyperus  is  much  ul'ed  by  perfumers  and 
glovers. 

CYPKON,  in  antiquit)-,  a  kind  of  punifiiment  nfed 
by  the  Athenians.  It  was  a  coller  made  of  wood  ;  fo 
called  becaufcit  coiiftraincd  the  criminal  who  had  this 
punilhnient  inflidedon  him  to  bow  down  his  head. 

CYPHONIS.M,  Cyphonismus,  from  x""?"'-',  which 
has  various  fignificatious  ;  derived  from  x^^cs,  crooked : 
a  kind  of  torture  or  pjnilhment  in  nfe  among  the  an- 
cients. 

The  learned  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  what  it  was. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  that  mentioiied  by  St  Jerom  in 
his  Lite  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  chap.  2.  which  confuted 
in  fmearin  5  the  b'jdy  over  with  honey,  and  thus  ex- 
pofing  the  pcrfon,  with  his  liands  tied,  to  the  warm 
fun,  to  invite  the  flics  and  other  vermin  to  perfecute 
him. 

CYPR^^A,  or  Govv'RiF.,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
infev^s  belonging  to  tlie  order  of  vermes  tellacea.  It 
is  an  animal  of  tlie  liinaxor  fnail  kind  ;  the  fiiell  is  one 
involuted,  fubovated,  obtufe,  fmooth  valve.  The  aper- 
ture on  each  lide  is  linear,  longitudinal,  and  teethed. 
There  are  44  fpecics,  dilLinguilhed  by  the  form  of 
their  llielis.  The  pediculus,  or  common gowrie,  is  re- 
prefented  on  Plate  CLIV. 

This  genus  is  called  cypra:a  veuere.i  from  its  be- 
ing pecuiia;ly  dedicated  to  Venus ;  who  is  faid  to  have 
endowed  a  Ihell  of  this  genus  with  the  powers  oi&ie- 
mora,  fo  as  to  impede  the  courfe  of  the  lliip  which  was 
fent  by  Periander  tyrant  of  Corinth  with  orders  to  ca- 
firate  the  young  nobility  of  Corcyra. 

CYPRESS.     See  Cupressus 

CYPRIANUS  (Thafcius-Cscilius),  a  principal  fa- 
ther of  the  Chrif;ian  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in 
Africa,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  or  begining  of 
the  third  century.  We  know  notliing  more  of  his  pa- 
rents than  that  they  were  heathens  ;  and  he  himfelf 
conti:iued  fuch  till  the  laft  \2  years  of  his  life.  He 
applied  himfelf  early  to  the  lludy  of  oratory  ;  and 
fome  of  the  ancients,  particularly  Ladaniius,  inform 
us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in  Carthage  with  the  high- 
ell  applaufe.  Cyprian's  con verfion  is  iixed  by  Pear- 
fon  to  the  year  246  ;  and  was  at  Carthage,  where,  as 
St  Jerome  obferves,  he  had  often  employed  his  rhe- 
toric in  the  defence  of  paganifra.  It  was  brought 
about  by  one  Cscilius,  a  pricft  of  the  Church  of  Car- 


thage, whofe  name  Cyprian  afterwards  took  ;  and  be-  Cypriinus. 

twcen    whom    there    ever  alter  fubfilled  fo  clofe  a  * « 

friendlliip,  that  Ca3cilius  at  his  death  committed  to  Cy- 
prian the  care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was  alio  a 
married  man  himfelf  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  convert- 
ed to  the  faith,  he  refolved  upon  a  ftate  of  continence 
which  was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  not  be- 
ing  yet  become  general.  Being  now  a  Chrillian,  he 
was  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  fmccriiy  of  his  con- 
vcrfion  ;  and  that  was  by  writing  againll  paganilin 
and  in  defence  of  Chriflianity.  With  tliis  view  he 
compoftd  his  piece  Z)i.'  Gratia  Dei,  "  or  concerning 
the  grace  of  God,"  which  he  addrelled  to  Doiiatus. 
It  is  a  worJi  of  the  fame  nature  witli  the  Apologetic 
of  Tertulian,  and  tlic  Ottavius  of  Minutius  Felix.  He 
next  compofed  a  piece  Dc  hiolormn  Vatiitati,  or  "  up- 
on the  vanity  of  idols."  Cyprian's  behaviour,  boih 
before  and  after  his  baptiim,  was  fo  higlily  pleafir.g 
to  the  bifliop  of  Carthage,  that  he  ordained  him  a 
priefl  a  tew  months  after.  It  was  rather  irregular  to 
ordain  a  man  thus  in  his  very  noviciate  ;  but  Cyprian 
was  fo  extraorJinaiy  a  perfon,  and  thought  capable 
of  doing  fuch  lingular  fervice  to  the  church,  that  it 
feemcd  allowable  in  this  cafe  to  difpenfe  a  little  with 
the  form  and  difcipliuc  of  it.  For  befides  his  known 
talents  as  a  fccular  man,  lie  had  acquired  a  liigh  re- 
putation of  ianftiry  fmce  his  converfion  ;  having  not 
only  feparated  himfelf  from  his  wife,  as  we  have  ob- 
fcrved  before,  which  in  ihofc  days  was  thought  an  ex- 
traordinary act  of  piety,  but  alfo  configned  over  all 
his  gocijs  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfcli  up  entirely 
to  tiic  things  of  God.  It  w;.s  on  this  account  no  doubt, 
too,  that  when  the  billiop  of  Carthage  died  the  year 
afer,  thst  is  in  the  year  248,  none  was  judged  fo 
proper  to  fucceed  iiim  as  Cyprian.  The  quiet  and  re- 
pofe  which  the  Chrillians  had  enjoyed  during  the  lail 
40  years,  had,  it  fccms,  greatly  coirupted  their  man- 
ners ;  and  therefore  Cyprian's  lirll  care,  after  his  ad- 
vancement 10  the  birhopric,  was  to  correcl  difordcrs 
and  reform  abufes.  Luxury  was  prevalent  among 
them  ;  and  many  of  their  women  w  ere  not  fo  flrifl: 
as  they  ilionld  lie,  efpccially  in  the  article  of  drcfs. 
This  occalioncd  him  to  draw  up  his  piece  De  kabitu 
virgi/n/m,  or  "  concerning  the  drcfs  of  young  ■wo- 
men ;"  in  which,  befides  what  he  fays  on  that  parti- 
cular head,  he  inculcates  many  leiTons  of  inodefty  and 
fobriety.  In  the  year  249,  the  emperor  Decius  be- 
gan to  iiTue  out  very  fevcre  edie'ts  againll  the  CJiri- 
ilians,  which  particularly  affefted  thofe  upon  the  coafl 
of  Africa;  and  in  the  beginning  of  250,  the  heathens 
in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  of  Carthage,  inlifted 
loudly  upon  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the  lions  :  a 
common  method  of  dellroying  the  primitive  Chrifli- 
ans.  Cyprian  upon  this  withdrew  from  his  church  at 
Carthage,  and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  pcrfecutions.  ITe  wrote  in  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, pious  and  inftructive  letters  to  thofe  who  had 
been  his  hearers  ;  and  ilfo  to  the  libelLitici,  a  name 
by  which  thofe  pufiUanimous  Chriflians  were  called, 
who  procured  certificates  of  the  heathen  magiftrates, 
to  lliow  that  they  had  complied  with  the  emperor's  or- 
ders in  facrificing  to  idols.  At  his  return  to  Carthage 
he  had  feveral  councils  on  the  repentance  of  thofe  who 
had  fallen  during  this  perfceution,  and  other  points  of 
difcipline  ;    he  oppofed   the  fchemes  of  Navaius  and 
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Cyprinus.  Novatiaiius;  aud  contended  for  the  rcbaptifing  of  tliofe 
'  "  '  who  had  been  baptifcd  by  heretics.  At  ialt  he  died  a 
martyr  in  the  prclecution  of  Valerian  and  Gallieuus,  in 
258.  Cyprian  wrote  81  leittrs,  aud  feveral  treatifcs. 
The  befl  edition  of  his  works  arc  thofe  of  Pamclius  in 
1568;  of  Rigaltiiis  in  1648;  and  cf  Oxford  in  i632. 
His  works  liave  alfo  been  tranllatcd  into  Eiiglifli  by 
DrMarfliall. 

CYPRINUS,  in  ichthyology;  a  genus  of  fiflies,  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  ahdominales.  The  moiuh  is 
tootlilcfs  ;  there  arc  three  rays  in  the  gill :  the  body 
is  fniooih  and  white;  and  the  belly-lins have  frequently 
nine  rays.  There  are  31  fpecics,  principally  dillin- 
guiflied  by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  vent-Hn.  The 
molt  remarkable  are. 

I.  The  carpio,  or  carp.  This  was  introduced  into 
England  about  tlie  year  15 14;  by  Leonard  Maichal,  to 
whom  we  arc  alio  indebted  for  that  excellent  apple  the 
piphi.  RulFia  wants  thefe  iifli  at  this  day.  Sweden  has 
them  only  in  the  ponds  of  people  of  fafliion.  They 
chiefly  abound  in  rivers  and  lakts  of  Polifii  Pruffia, 
where  they  are  fometimes  taken  of  a  vail  lize.  They 
are  there  a  great  article  of  commerce,  and  fent  in  well- 
boats  tb  Sweden  and  Ruliia.  The  merchants  pnrchafc 
them  out  of  the  waters,  of  the  nobk-lle  of  the  country, 
who  draw  a  good  revenue  from  this  article.  The  an- 
cients do  not:  feparate  the  carp  from  the  fea-filli.  They 
are  fometimes  found  in  theliarbour  of  Dantzicbetwccn 
the  town  and  a  place  called  Hcia. 

Carp  are  very  long-lived.  Gefner  brings  an  in- 
ftance  of  one  that  was  near  100  years  old.  'ihey 
grow  alio  to  a  very  great  fize  ;  fome  authors  fpcak 
of  carp  weighing  200  pounds  weight,  and  five  feet  in 
length.  The  carp  is  a  prodigious  breeder  :  its  quan- 
tity of  roe  has  beeii  fometimes  found  fo  great,  that 
when  taken  out  and  weighed  againft  the  fifli  itfelf,  the 
former  has  been  found  to  preponderate.  From  the 
fpawn  of  this  li(h,  caviare  is  made  for  the  Jews,  who 
hold  tiie  flurgeon  in  abhorrence.  The  carp  is  ex- 
tremely cunning,  and  on  that  account  is  fometimes  fly- 
Icd  the  r/ViV'/ix-.  They  will  fometimes  leap  over  tlie 
nets  and  cfeape  that  way  ;  at  other  times  they  will  im- 
merfe  themftlves  fo  deep  in  the  mud  as  to  let  the  net 
pafs  over  them.  They  are  alfo  very  Ihy  in  taking  a 
bait ;  yet  a;  the  fpawning-time  they  are  fo  fimple  as  to 
fulFerthemfclves  to  be  tickled,  handled,  and  caught  by 
any  body  that  will  attempt  it.  This  li(h  is  apt  to  mix 
its  milt  with  the  roe  of  other  fifli  ;  from  which  is  pro- 
duced a  fpurioiis  breed,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  oif- 
fpringof  the  carp  and  tench,  which  bore  the  greateft 
refera'-lance  to  the  firlL  The  fame  has  alfo  been  ob- 
ferved of  the  carp  and  bream. 

In  Polilh  Prullia,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany, 
the  fale  of  carp  conllitutcs  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  :  fo  that  the  proper  management 
of  that  hill  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  fyllem,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  feveral  generations.  Of  the  me- 
thods there  praelifed,  we  have  an  account  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1 771,  art.  57.  communica- 
ted by  Mr  J.  Reinhold-Forllcr  :  who  fays,  he  has  fcen 
carp  treated  and  maintained  accordin.g  to  thofc  me- 
tJiods,  "above  a  yard  long,  and  of  25  pounds  weight ;" 
but  had  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining  their  age.  "  In 
tlie  pond,  however,  at  Charlottcnbiirg  (lie  adds),  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Prullh,  I  law  more 
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than  two  or   three  Imndred  carp,  between  two  and 
three  feet  long;  and  1  was  told  by  the  keeper  they 
were  between  50  and  60  years  flanding.     They  were 
tame,  and  came  to  the  lliorc  in  order  to  be  fed  ;  they 
fwallowed   willi   cafe   apiece  of  v.hite  bread  of  the 
fize  of  halfa  halfpenny  roll." — MrForller^  in  ihis  pa- 
per, alfo  vouches  a  moll  extraordinary  circuniftance, 
namely,  the  pollibility  of  t!ic  carp's  not  only  living  for 
a  conlideraUc  time  out  ol  water,  but  of  its  growing 
fat  in  its  new  clement.     The  author  has  fcen  the  ex- 
periment fuccefsl'ully  tried,  and  attended  to  the  whole 
procefs,  in  a  nobleman's  houfe  wlieie  he  then  rcfided, 
in  the  principaliiy  of  AnhaltDelfau.     The  Jifli  being 
taken  out  of  the  v/ater,  is  wrapped  up  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  M-et  mofs,  fpread  on  a  piece  of  net,  which  is 
then  gathered  into  a  purfe ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  how- 
ever, as  to  allow  him  room  to  breathe.     The  net  is 
tlien  plunged  into  water,  and  hung  up  to  the  cieling 
of  a  cellar.     At  iirll  the  dipping  mult  be  repeated  c- 
very  tlirce  or  four  hours  ;  but  afterwards   the  carp 
need  only  to  be  plunged  into  the  water  once  in  about 
fix  or  fcven  hours.     Bread  foaked  in  milk  is  liril  gi- 
ven him  in  fmalf  quantities.     In  a  Ihort  time,  the  lifli 
will  bear  more,  end  grow  fat  under  tliis  fecmingly  un- 
natural treatment.     MrDaines  Barrington,  in  a  note, 
confirms  a  part  of  the  preceding  account,  by  mention- 
ing the  praclice  of  a  certain  filhmonger  near  Claremar- 
kcr,  who,  in  the  winter,  frequently  cxpofes  a  bufliel  at 
leall  of  caip  and  tench,  for  fale,  in  tlie  fame  dry  velfcl, 
forlixor  fcven  hours  ;   many  olwhich  are  not  fold,  and 
yet  continue  in  health,  though  breathing  nothing  but 
ai-r,   during  the  time  abovementioned,  for  feveral  days 
fucceffively. 

2.  The  barbus,  or  barbel,  is  fo  extreniely  coarfeat 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  ancients  till  the  time  of  the 
poet  Aufonius,  who  gives  it  no  great  cbarader.  Tjiey 
frequent  the  llill  and  deep  pans  of  rivers,  and  live  in 
fociciy,  rooting  like  fwine  with  their  nofcs  in  the  foft 
banks.  It  is  lb  tame  as  to  fulFer  itfelf  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand  ;  and  people  have  been  known  to  take  num- 
bers by  diving  for  them.  In  fummer  ihey  move  a- 
bout  during  night  iu  fearch  of  food;  but  towards  au- 
tumn, and  during  winter,  confine  themfelvcs  to  the 
dtcpefl  holes.  The  barbel  is  about  the  length  of  three 
feet,  and  will  weigh  18  pounds;  the  belly  Mhite  ;  the 
dorfal  fin  is  armed  with  a  remarkable  flrong  fpinc, 
iharply  ferratcd,  with  which  it  can  inflirt  a  very  fe- 
verc  and  dangerous  wound  on  the  mcautious  handler, 
and  even  do  much  damage  to  nets.  They  are  the 
worft  and  eoarfellof  frclh-water  filh,  and  feldom  eaten 
but  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  who  fometimes  boil 
them  with  a  bit  of  bacon  to  give  them  a  rclifli.  Their 
roe  is  very  noxious,  afFccling  thofc  who  unwarily  cat 
of  it  with  a  nanfea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  a  llight 
fwelling. 

?.  The  tinea,  or  tench,  was  treated  with  the  fame 
difrefpeft  by  the  ancients  as  the  baibel ;  but  is  now 
in  much  more  repute.  It  has  by  fome  been  called  the 
phyficiau  of  the  fidi ;  and  its  tlimc  has  been  faid  to  be 
of  fo-healing  a  nature,  that  the  wounded  fiflies  apply 
it  as  a  flyptic.  In  Britain  it  is  reckoned  a  whole- 
fomc  aud  delicious  food ;  but  the  Germans  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  By  way  of  contempt  they  call  it  the 
jhocmakcr.  Gefner  even  fays,  thatit  is  infipid  and  un- 
wholefome.  It  does  not  commonly  exceed  four  or  five 
4  L  2  pounds 
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Cyfrinus.    pounds  in  Weight,  tliough  iome  have  licen  known  to 

' '^—'  weidhtcn  or  twenty.     They  love  Itill  waters,  and  are 

rarely  found  in  rivers  :  they  arc  very  foolilh and  eAlily 
caught.  The  tench  is  thick  and  fliort  in  proportion 
to  its  lenj^th.  The  coloar  ot  the  back  is  diilky  ;  the 
dorfal  and  ventral  tins  ol'  the  fame  colour  ;  the  head, 
Jides,  and  belly,  of  a  grcenilh  call,  niofl  beaaiifully 
mixed  withguld,  which  is  in  itsgreaitll  I'plendor  when 
the  hlh  is  in  the  highclf  feafoii. 

4.  The  gudgeon  is  t^eneraliy  found  In  gentle  ftrcanis, 
and  is  of  a  fu'iall  lizc,  the  largell  not  ex.-eeding  halt  a 
pound  weight.  1  hey  bite  eagerly  ;  and  are  aiieniblcd 
by  raking  the  bed  ot  the  river:  10  this  Ipot  they  im- 
mediately crowd  in  Iho.ils,  in  expedaiion  of  food. 

J.  Thebrania,  or  bream,  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes, 
or  the  deep  part;  of  flill  rivers.  It  is  a  iilh  thai  is 
very  little  eftctmed,  being  extremely  infipid. 

6.  The  rutilus,  or  roach,  is  a  common  riih,  found  in 
many  of  the  deep  ftill  rivers  of  England.  They  are 
gregarious,  keeping  in  large  ihoals.  It  has  never 
been  known  to  exceed  five  poiuuis  in  weight. 

7.  The  leucifcus,  or  dace,  like  the  roacii  is  gregari- 
ous, haunts  the  fame  places,  is  a  great  breeder,  very 
lively,  and  during  fummer  is  very  fond  of  frolicking 
near  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  never  exceeds  the 
weicrht  of  a  pound  and  an  half:  the  leaks  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  roach. 

5.  The  cephahis,  or  chub,  is  a  very  coarfe  fiui  and 
full  of  bones.  It  frequents  the  deep  lioles  of  rivers  ; 
and  in  iinnnier  connnonly  lies  on  the  farfice  beneath 
ihe  Ihade  of  fome  tree  or  buih.  It  is  very  timid,  link- 
ing to  the  bottom  on  the  leafl:  alarm,  even  at  the  paf- 
fing  of  a  fhadow ;  but  they  will  foon  rcfumc  their 
former  fituatioJi.  It  feed.s  on  worms,  caterpillars, 
o-ralhoppecs,  and  other  coleopterous  infects  that  jiap- 
pen  to  fall  into  the  v/ater  :  and  it  will  even  feed 
on  cray-fiih.  It  will  rife  to  a  fly.  Some  of  this  kind 
have  been  known  to  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds. 

Q.  The  albiirnns,  or  bleak.  Thcfe  fi'.h  arc  very  com- 
mon in  many  of  the  rivers  in  En2,land,  and  keep  toge- 
ther in  large  llioals.  At  certain  feafons  they  fecm  to  be 
in  great  agonies  :  they  tumble  about  near  the  furface  ot 
the  water,  and  are  incapable  of  fwinuning  far  from  the 
place  :  but  in  about  two  hours  tliey  recover  and  dif- 
appear.  Filh  thus  affefted,  the  Thames  lilliermcn  call 
7nad  bleaks.  They  fecm  to  be  troubled  with  afpecies 
of  pordhn,  or  hair-worm,  which  torments  them  fo, 
that  they  rife  to  the  furfaceand  then  die.  The  bleak 
feldom  exceeds  live  or  lix  inches  in  length.  Artificial 
pearls  arc  mads  with  the  fcals  of  this  fiOi,  and  pro- 
bably alfo  with  thofe  of  the  dace.  They  are  beat  in- 
to a'tine  powder,  then  diluted  with  water,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  thin  glafs  bubble,  which  is  afterwards 
filled  with  wax.  The  French  were  the  inventors  of  this 
art.  During  the  month  of  July  there  appear  in  the 
Thames,  near  Blackwall  and  Greenwich,  innumer- 
able  multitudes  of  fmall  lilh,  known  to  the  Londoners 
by  the  name  of  ■xh'rti  halt.  They  are  efleemed  very 
delicious  when  fried  with  fine  flour,  and  oecallon,  du- 
ring the  feafon,  a  valf  refort  of  the  lawcr  order  of  cpi- 
cures  to  the  taverns  at  the  places  where  they  are  taken 
at.  There  are  various  fuppofitions  concerning  thefe 
filhes,  all  of  which  terminate  in  reckoning  them  the 
fry  of  fomc  other  lifli.     Mr  Pennant  thinks  they  are 


of  the   carp  kind,  though  he  cannot  determine    the  Cyprinuj. 

fpccies  to  which  they  belong.     They  have  a  greater  ' ^— 

limilarity  to  the  bleak  than  to  any  other,  but  he  thinks 
they  cannot  be  the  young  fry  of  this  fpecies  ;  bccaufc 
the  bleak  is  found  in  many  of  the  Britilh  ilreams,  but 
the  white  bait  only  in  the  Thames.  The  ufiial  length 
of  this  lilh  is  only  two  inches. 

10.  The  auialus,  or  golden  iifli,  a  fmall  iilh  come- 
liicaced  by  the  Ciiinele,  and  generally  kept  for  orna- 
ment by  great  people  in  their  courts  and  gardens.  They 
breed  them  in  iniall  ponds  made  for  the  purpofe,  in 
bafons,  and  even  in  porcelain  vclfcls.  Tiiis  filh  is  no 
larger  than  our  pilcliard.  The  male  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  ilie  middle  of 
tlie  body  :  the  nil  is  of  a  gold-colour;  but  it  is  fo 
bright  and  fplcudid,  that  the  tineft  gildiiia;,  according 
to  F.  Ic  Comte,  cannot  approach  it.  The  female  is 
white:  but  its  tail  and  halt  of  its  body  rcfemblc  the 
lullre  of  lilver.  F.  du  H.!lde,  however,  obferves,  that 
a  red  and  white  colour  arc  not  always  tlie  dilfinguilh- 
ing  marks  of  the  male  aiui  female;  but  that  the  fe- 
males are  known  by  feveral  white  fpots  which  are  fetu 
round  the  orifices  tliat  ferve  them  as  organs  of  hear- 
ing, and  themalcs,  by  having  thtfe  ipots  much  bright- 
er. Gold-filh  are  light  and  lively;  they  love  to  Ipnri 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  foon  become  fainiliarifed, 
and  may  even  be  accullomed  to  come  and  receive  their 
food  on  founding  a  fmall  rattle.  Great  care  is  necef-  Gmfcr'i 
fary  to  preferve  them  ;  for  they  are  exiremely  deli- •Do'''">''"'« 
cate,  andfenfibleof  the  Icafi:-  injiuies  of  the  air:  z'f^'"""' 
loud  noife,  fiich  as  that  of  thunder  or  cannons  ;  a 
firong  fmell,  a  violent  fnaking  of  the  vcliel,  or  a  fuiglfi 
touch,  will  oft-tiiKcs  deflroy  them.  Thefe  fill  live 
with  little  nourifliiiicnt :  thofe  fmall  \vorms  which  are 
engendered  in  ihe  water,  or  the  earthy  particles  that 
are  mixed  with  it,  are  fufficient  for  their  food.  The 
Chinefe,  however,  take  care,  from  time  to  time,  to 
throw  into  the  bafons  and  refervoirs  where  they  aic 
kept  fmall  balls  of  palle,  which  they  are  very  fond  of 
when  dilFoived  ;  they  give  them  alfo  lean  pork  dried 
in  the  fun  and  reduced  to  a  fine  and  delicate  powder, 
and  (bmeiimes  fnails  :  the  llime  which  thefe  infects 
lea\  c  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefl'el  is  a  great  delicacy  for 
them,  and  they  eagerly  hallen  to  feed  on  it.  In  win- 
ter they  are  removed  from  the  court  to  a  warm  cham- 
ber, where  they  are  kept  generally  fiiut  up  in  a  por- 
celain vcircl.  During  that  feafon  they  receive  no  non- 
rilhment  ;  however,  in  fpring,  when  they  are  carried 
back  to  their  former  bafon,  they  fport  and  play  with 
the  fame  flrength  and  livelinefs  as  they  did  the  pis- 
ceding  year. 

In  warm  countries  thefe  fifli  multiply  fafi,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  colleft  their  fpawn,  which  tlcats  on 
the  water,  and  which  they  almofl  entirely  devour. 
This  fpawn  is  put  into  a  particular  vefi'cl  expofed  to 
the  fun,  and  preferved  there  until  vivified  by  the  heat : 
gold-fiih,  however,  feldom  multiply  when  they  are  kept 
in  clofe  vafes,  bccaufe  they  are  then  too  much  con- 
fined. In  order  to  render  them  fruitful,  they  nuifl  be 
put  into  refervoirs  of  confiderable  depth  in  fume  places 
at  leafl,  and  which  are  conftantly  fupplied  with  frcfli 
water.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  a  prodigious 
number  of  barks  may  be  feen  in  the  great  river.  T^a'^- 
ifs'kjt'.ng,  which  go  thiiher  to  purchafe  the  fpawn  of  ttefe 
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Cyprinus  fidi.     TowarJs  the  nioiuh  of  May,  tlic  neighbouring  iu- 
II         habitants  Ihut up  the  rivcriu  fcvcral  places  witli  mats  and 

Cyprus-  ^  liurJles,  which  occupy  an  extent  of  ahnoll  nine  or  ten 
leagues  ;  and  they  leave  only  a  fpace  in  the  middle  fuf- 
ticicnt  for  the  palTage  of  barks.  The  (pawn  of  the  tilh, 
which  ilie  Chincic  can  diltinguilh  at  lirll  fight,  al- 
though a  flranger  could  perceive  no  traces  of  it  in  the 
water,  is  llopped  by  thcfc  hurdles.  The  water  mixed 
with  fpasvn  is  then  drawn  up,  and  after  it  has  been  put 
into  largevelTels,  itis  fold  to  nicrchaots,  who  tranfpoi  t 
it  afterwards  to  every  part  ox  the  empire.  This  water 
is  fold  by  meafure,  and  purchafed  by  thcle  who  arc 
de;irous  of  flocking  their  ponds  and  rcfcrvoirs  with  riih.. 
Notwiihltanding  the  tenderucf.s  of  thefc  iilh  even  iu 
their  native  climitc,  they  arc  now  naUii-alized  in  Uri- 
rain,  where  they  even  breed.  They  were  tirll  intro- 
duced inco  England  about  the  year  1691  ;  but  were  not 
geiierally  known  till  1 72"?,  when  a  great  number 
were  brought  over,  and  prefciiicd  liril  to  Sir  Maithew 
Dekkcr,  and  by  him  circulated  round  the  ncighi;oiir- 
jiood  of  London,  from  whence  they  have  be^n  diltri- 
bated  to  moll  parts  of  the  country. 

Nothing  can  be  more  aninfing  than  a  glafs  bowl 
containing  fuch  tiihes  :  the  double  refractions  of  the 
glafs  and  water  reprefent  them,  when  moving,  in  a 
ihifting  and  changeable  variety  of  dimrnlions,  Ihades, 
and  colours  ;  while  the  two  m.ediums,  aflilled  by  the 
concavo  convex  fliapeof  the  veflel,  magnify  and  diltorc 
them  vallly  :  hot  to  mention  that  the  introduction  of 
another  clement  and  its  inhabitants  into  our  parlours 
engages  the  fancy  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  Some 
people  exhibit  this  fort  of  tifli  in  a  very  fanciful  way  ; 
lor  tliey  caule  a  glafs  bowl  to  be  blown  with  a 
large  hollow  fpace  within  that  does  not  communicate 
with  it.  In  this  cavity  they  put  a  bird  occalionally  ; 
fo  that  you  may  fee  a  goldfinch  or  a  linnet  hoppiiu- 
as  it  were  iu  the  uiid.'l  of  the  water,  and  the  hlhes 
fwlmming  in  a  circle  rotind  it.  The  liinple  exhibition 
of  the  filhes  is  agreeable  and  pkafant  ;  but  in  fo  com- 
plicated a  way  becomes  whir.ilical  and  unnatural,  and 
liable  to  the  objeftion  due  to  him. 

^iti  variare  aipit  rem  prodi^ialltsr  unam, 

CYPRu-'i^DlU  M,  the  lady's  si-irrER,  in  botany  : 
A  genus  of  the  dianJria  order,  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  nictliod 
ranking  under  the  7th  order,  Orchtdca.  Tlie  nedari- 
u:n  is  ventricofe,  inflated,  and  hollow.  There  are 
three  fpecies  :  of  which  only  one,  viz,  the  calceolus 
is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  grows  in  rough  iiround  in 
different  parts  of  the  illand.  The  other  fpecies  arc  na- 
tives of  Ainerica.  None  of  them  are  cahly  propaga- 
ted in  gardens,  and  therefore  muil  be  tranfplanted 
from  ihofe  places  where  they  are  natives. 

CYPRUS,  an  illand  fituatcd  in  the  Levant,  or  moll 
cafterly  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fca,  between  33 
and  36  degrees  of  eafl  longitude,  and  30  and  34 
of  north  la'.itude.  In  ancient  times  this  illand  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Acaniis,  Cerafiis,  Afpalia, 
Amaihus,  Macaria,  Cryptos,  Colinia,  Sphecia,  Paphia 
Salarainia  BLroi-i,  and  Cypriis.  The  etymologies  of 
thefe  names  are  neither  very  eafily  found,  nor  are  they 
of  much  importance.  The  name  by  which  it  was  nioft 
generally  known  is  that  of  Cyj>r:is,  faid  to  be  derived 
from  cypros,  the  name  of  a  (lirub  or  tree  with  which 
the  ifland  abounded  ;   fuppofcd  to  be  the.  cyprcfs. 


Cyprus,  according  10  KratoiUicncs,  wis  firft  difco- 
vereJ  by  the  i'hoeiiicians,  two  or  three  generations  be- 
fore the  days  of  Allerius  .;ud  Minos  kmgi  of  Crete  ; 
that  is,  according  to  i>ir  Ifaac  Ncwiou'b  coinputation, 
2co6  years  before  the  Chrillian  era.  It  wa^  at  that 
tiu.c  lo  full  of  wood  that  it  could  not  be  lilkd,  and 
the  PhcrnicJans  firit  cut  down  that  wood  lor  uniting 
copper,  with  which  the  illand  dborndcd  j  and  aftir- 
w.irds,  when  they  began  to  fail  wiihout  lear  on  the 
Mediterraiieiin,  that  is,  after  the  Trojan  war,  ihcy 
built  great  natives  of  the  wood  produced  on  the  idand. 
Jofcphus,  however,  informs  us,  ihat  the  dcfccndants 
of  Citliiii,  the  Ion  of  Javan,  and  grandion  of  J:;pl)ar, 
were:  the  original  inliauitaiits  of  Cyprus.  Aicoiding 
10  his  accouni,  Ciitiin,  feeing  his  brother  TarUiifn  fti- 
iled  in  Cilicia  where  he  built  the  city  of  Tarfus,  fct- 
tied  with  his  followers  iu  tliisoppufuc  iilrtiid  ;  and  ei- 
ther lie  or  iiis  dciceudantslaid  tlic  fo.indaiioiis  of  the 
city  of  rJ.'/;//;/v,  wliich,  according  to  Ptoleuiy,  wasihc 
ino;t  ancient  m  the  illand.  As  Cyprus  was  too  r-ar- 
row  to  contain  the  great  numbers  who  attended  him, 
he  left  here  as  many  as  might  itrve  to  people  the 
country,  and  with  the  reil  i)a(led  over  into  f.iaccdon. 

The  illand  of  Cyprus  was  divided  among  levcral 
petty  kings  till  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  lie  fi.b- 
dtied  them  all;  but  left  each  in  polfcHion  of  his  king- 
dom,  obliged  them  only  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute, 
and  to  fend  fupplies  of  men,  money,  and  Ihips,  when 
required.  TJic  Cvprian  princes  lived  thus  fubjeCt  to 
the  Pcrlians  till  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyllafpts,  when 
they  attempted  to  fhake  offthe  yoke,  but  with  bad  luc- 
cefs;  their  forces  being  entirely  defeated,  and  thcm- 
felves  again  obliged  to  fubmit.  They  made  another 
ni»re  fuccclslul  attempt  about  the  year  before  Chiitt 
357;  but,  hovtevtr,  could  never  totally  free  thcni- 
felvesfrom  their  fubjcctioii.  It  is  very  probable  that 
they  fubmilted  10  Alexander  the  Great,  though  hifto- 
rians  are  filent  as  to  that  event.  On  the  Jiath  oi  the 
?'!acedoiiian  conqi.eror,  the  dominion  of  Cyprus  was 
difpated  by  Aniigonus  and  Ptolemy  the  ion  of  Lagus. 
At  lad  Antigonus  prevailed,  and  the  whole  illand  (ub- 
mitted  to  him  abt.iut  304  years  before  Chrift.  He  ami 
his  fon  Demetrius  kept  poiledion  of  it  for  11  yiar.s, 
whe-n  it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy,  and  quietly  jiof- 
fclied  by  him  and  his  defceudants  iili  58  years  bciore 
Chrill,  when  it  was  mofb  uiijullly  leizcd  by  the  llo- 
nians.  In  tlie  time  of  Augufliis,  it  began  lo  be  rank- 
ed among  the  proconfular  provinces,  and  to  be  govern- 
ed by  maoidrates  fcnt  thither  by  the  fenatc.  In  the 
year  648  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens ;  but  reco- 
vered by  the  Romans  in  957.  They  held  it,  however, 
but  for  a  very  Ihort  time,  ;.iid  the  barbarians  kept  pcf- 
Icirion  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  croifadcs.  It  was  then 
reduced  by  the  croifaders:  and  Richard  I.  of  England 
gave  it  to  the  princes  of  the  Lnlignan  faiiiilv,  who 
held  it  till  the  year  1570.  They  divided  it'ititoi2 
provinces,  iu  each  of  whicli  was  a  capital  city  from 
which  the  province  was  denominated.  So  ccniidtr- 
able  was  the  ifland  at  this  time,  iliat  belidcs  the  cities 
abovemcntioncd,  and  others  of  lefs  note,  it  contain- 
ed Soo  villages.  In  i  J70  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  though  it  hatli  ever  fince  continued  under  their 
tyrannical  yoke,  is  ftill  fo  conlidcrable  as  10  be  govern- 
ed by  a  begkrbeg,  andfcven  fangiacs  under  him. 
Tlic  air  in  this  ifland  is  fo/  the  moll  part  very  un- 
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Cyrano,  wholeforae,  on  account  of  the  many  fens  and  marflies 
Cyrcnaica.  with  which  the  country  abounds.  The  foil  is  an  ex- 
'  "^  '  ccllent  fertile  clay  ;  and  would  produce  all  the  neccf- 
faries  of  lite  in  abundance,  if  properly  cultivated. 
There  are  but  fewfpringsor  rivers  in  this  ifland  ;  fo 
that  when  the  rains  do  not  fall  pleiuifully  at  the  ufual 
feafons,  the  inhabitants  are  much  diftrelfed  by  the 
fcarcity  of  water.  By  reafon  of  the  unculiivated  ftate  of 
the  country,  they  are  alfo  greatly  infcltcd  with  poifon- 
ous  reptiles  of  various  kinds.  The  people  are  extreme- 
ly ignorant  and  lafcivious,  as  indeed  tliey  arc  remark- 
ed to  have  been  from  the  remoteft  antiquity.  Anci- 
ently the  worlhip  of  Venus  was  ellablilhcd  in  this  ifland, 
wlicnce  her  title  among  tiie  poets  of  the  Cyprian  quccii ; 
and  fiich  an  inclination  had  the  inhabitants  to  become 
the  votaries  of  this  goddefs,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, that  the  young  women  nfed  to  proltiiute  them- 
fclvcs  in  her  temple  in  order  to  raife  themfclves  por- 
tions. Nor  are  their  fucceflbrs  faid  to  be  much  better 
at  this  day.  The  exports  of  the  illand  are  filks,  oil, 
cotton,  wine,  fait,  and  turpentine  :  the  imports  are 
French  and  Venetian  broadcloths;  and  fometimes  a 
few  hales  of  Englilh  manufaflure,  cutlery  wares,  fu- 
gar,  tin,  lead,  &c. 

Knights  of  CvpRvs,  an  order  inllituied  by  Guy  de 
Lufignan,  titular  king  of  Jeriifalem,  to  whom  Richard  I. 
of  England,  after  conquering  this  illand,  made  over 
his  riglit. 

CYRANO  (Bergerac), -a  French  author,  born  in 
Gafcoiiy,  about  the  year  1620.  He  firlf  entered  into 
the  army,  where  his  natural  courage  engaged  him  fre- 
quently in  duels  in  the  quality  of  a  fecond  :  which, 
with  other  ralh  aflions,  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
Iiit:rpid.  But  the  little  profpec't  he  law  of  prefer- 
ment made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war  for  the 
cxercife  of  wit.  His  comic  hiflories  of  the  ftates  and 
empires  in  the  fun  and  moon,  {liow  him  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  and  to  have  a  lively 
imagination.  Lord  Orrery  clalfes  him  with  Swift  for 
bis  turn  of  humour,  which  he  fays  thclatter  adopted 
and  purfucd. 

CYRENAICA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa,  cor- 
refpjudingto  tiieprelent  kingdom  and  defcrt  of  Barca 
and  Tripoli.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  barbarous  nations  differing  little  from  great  gangs  of 
robbers.  Afterwards  fome  colonies  from  Greece  fet- 
led  here,  and  Cyrenaica  became  fo  powerful  a  ftate, 
that  it  waged  war  with  Egypt  and  Carthage,  often 
with  fuccefs.  In  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes,  Arce- 
filans,  the  reigning  prince  in  Cyrenaica,  was  driven 
from  the  throne  ;  on  which  his  mother  Pheretima  ap- 
plied for  afliflance  to  the  king  of  Cyprus.  Her  fon  af- 
terwards returning  to  Barca,  the  chief  city  of  Cyrene, 
was  there  airjilinated,  together  with  his  father-in-law. 
Pheretima  finding  herfelf  difappointed  by  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  applied  to  Darius  Hyftafpes,  and  by  the  aftift- 
auce  of  the  Perfians  reduced  Barca.  Here  flie  beha- 
ved witl)  the  utmod  cruelty,  caufing  all  thofe  who 
had  been  concerned  in  her  (on's  death  to  be  impaled, 
and  the  breafts  of  their  wives  to  be  cut  off  and  af- 
fixed near  them.  She  is  faid  to  have  been  afterwards 
devoured  by  worms  ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  di- 
vine judgment  for  her  exceflive  cruelty.  The  pri- 
foncrs  in  the  mean  time  were  fent  to  Darius,  who  fet- 
tled them  in  a  diflrit.^  of  BaJlria,  from  them  called 


Barca.  Cyrenaica,  however,  feems  to  have  remained  Cyrenaia 
free  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  con- 
quered it  along  v.iih  Egypt.  Soon  after  his  death  the  CttiU. 
inhabitants  recovered  their  liberty  ;  but  were  in  a  Ihort "  '""^ 
time  reduced  by  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  Under  thcfe 
kings  it  remained  till  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  made  it  over  to 
his  baftard  fon  Apian,  who  in  the  658th  year  of  Home 
left  it  by  will  to  the  Romans.  The  fenaie  permitted  all 
the  cities  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  ;  and  this 
immediately  filled  the  country  with  tyrants,  thofe  who 
were  nioft  potent  in  every  city  or  diflrift  endeavour- 
ing toad'ume  the  fovcrcignty  of  it.  Thus  the  kingdom 
was  thrown  into  great  confufion  ;  but  Lucullus  in  a 
good  meafurc  rcftored  the  public  tranquillity  on  his 
coming  thitherduringihcfirft  Mithridatic  war.  It  was 
found  impoffible,  however,  totally  to  fupprefs  thtfc 
dillurbances  till  the  country  was  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province,  which  happened  about  20  years 
after  the  death  of  Apian,  and  76  before  Chrift.  Upon 
a  revolt,  the  city  of  Cyrene  was  ruined  by  the  Romans  ; 
but  thty  afterwards  rebuilt  it.  In  proccfs  of  lime  it 
fell  to  the  Arabs  ;  and  then  to  the  Turks,  who  are  the 
prcfent  mafters  of  it, 

CYRENAICS,  a  fcft  of  ancient  philofophers,  ib 
called  from  their  founder  Arillippus  of  Cyrene,  a  dif- 
ciplc  of  Socrates. 

rhe  great  principle  of  tlieir  doflrine  was,  that  the 
fuprcme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is  plcafurc  ;  whereby 
they  not  only  meant  a  privation  of  pain,  and  a  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  but  an  alfemblagc  of  all  mental  and 
lenfia!  pleafurcs,  particularly  the  laft. 

Cicero  makes  frequent  mcjttion  of  Ariftippus's  fchool ; 
and  fpeaksofit  as  yielding  debauchees.  Three  difciples 
of  Ariftippus,  after  his  death,  divided  the  ftft  into 
three  branches;  under  which  divifion  it  languilhed 
and  funk  ;  the  firft  called  the  flcgefac  fchool  ;  the  fe- 
cond the  Aujiiccrian ;  and  the  third  the  Thcodoran  i 
from  the  names  of  their  authors. 

CYE.ENE  (anc.  gfog.),  the  capitnl  of  Cyrenaica, 
and  one  of  the  cities  called  Faitaputis,  diftant  from 
Apollonia  its  fea-port,  10  miles,  fiiuated  on  a  plain, 
of  the  form  of  a  table,  according  to  Stiabo.  A  colony 
of  the  Thcreans.  Though  they  were  defcendaius  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  yet  they  differed  from  them  in 
their  turn  of  mind  or  dilpofttion,  applying  themfclves 
to  philoibphy  ;  and  hence  arofe  the  Cyrenaic  fcft,  at 
the  licad  of  which  was  Ariftippus,  who  placed  all  hap- 
pinefs  in  pleafure.  The  Cyreneans  were  a  people 
much  given  to  aurigation,  or  the  ufe  of  the  charici, 
from  their  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  (Pindar,  Epho- 
rus,  Strabo.) 

CYPiIL  (St)  bilhop  of  Jerufiilem,  fucceedcd  Maxi- 
mus  in  350.  He  was  afterwards  depofed  for  the  crime 
of  expoling  to  fale  the  treafurcs  of  the  church,  and  ap- 
plying the  money  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor  during  a 
great  famine.  Under  Julian  he  was  reftored  to  his 
fee,  and  was  firmly  eftablilhcd  to  all  his  old  honours 
and  dignities  under  Theodofius  ;  in  which  he  conti- 
nued unmolciled  to  his  death  in  386.  The  remains 
oi'  this  lather  confiil  only  of  23  catcchefes,  and  one  let- 
ter to  the  emperor  Conftanlius. 

CvRii.L    (St)  patriarch    of  Alexandria,    fuccecded 
Theophilus,  his  uncle,  in  412.     Scarce  was  he  inftal- 
led,  when  he  began  to  exert  his  authority  with  great 
vigour;  he  drove  the  Novatiaiis  and  Jews  from  Alex- 
andria,   ' 
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andria,  permitting  iheir  wealth  and  fynagogues  to  be 
'  taken  from  them.  This  proccetling  lii!.!;lily  tlirplcalcd 
Orcfles  ,the  f;i)vernor  of  the  city,  whofaw  that  if  the  bi- 
Ihop's  aiuhoriiy  was  not  fooa  ftipprelled  it  might  grow 
too  Itroiig  for  that  of  the  magiltrate.  Upon  which  a 
kind  of  civil  war  broke  out  between  Orcltcs  and  the 
biliiop  ;  many  tumults  were  raifed,  and  fomc  battles 
fought  in  the  very  (Ireets  of  Alexandria.  St  Cyrill  alio 
diftinguifiacd  himfelf  by  his  zeal  agaiiift  Neliorius  bi- 
fliop  of  Conflantinople,  who,  in  fume  of  his  homilies, 
had  allerted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  call- 
ed the  mother  of  God.  The  difputc  at  iirit  proved 
unfavourable  to  Cyrill,  whole  opinion  was  not  only 
condemneil,  but  himfelf  deprived  of  his  bilhopric  and 
thrown  into  prifon.  But  he  was  foon  after  releafcd, 
and  gained  ;i  complete  victory  over  Nellorius,  who  in 
431  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Conllantinople.  Cyi'ill 
returned  to  his  fee  at  Conft:intinoplc,  wlicre  he  died 
in  444.  St  Cyrill  alTo  wrote  againft  Theodorus  of 
I\Iopluella,  Diodorus  of  Tarfus,  and  Julian  the  apo- 
flate.  He  compofed  commentaries  on  St  John's  gofpel, 
and  wrote  feveral  other  books.  His  works  v.'cre  pid)- 
liliied  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  1638,  in  fix  volumes  folio. 

CYR.US,  the  fon  of  Cambyfes  the  Perfiuu,  by  Man- 
dane  the  daughter  of  Ailyages  king  of  the  Medes. 
The  two  chief  hifloriaus,  who  have  written  the  life  of 
Cyrus,  are  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  ;  but  their  ac- 
counts of  him  are  diftercnt,  in  as  much  as  the  latter 
makes  his  father  a  king  of  Perfia,  and  the  former  a 
nieancr  man.  The  account  of  Herodotus,  as  Dr  Pri- 
deaux  obferves,  indeed  contains  narratives  that  are 
much  more  ftrange  and  fuprifing,  and  confetjuently 
more  divertiug  and  agreeable  to  the  reader:  and  for 
this  reafon  more  have  chofe  to  follow  him  than  Xeno- 
phon. 

Herodotus  informs  us,  that  Aftyages  king  of  the 
Medcs,  dreamed,  that  a  vine  fprung  from  the  womb 
of  his  daughter  Mandaue,  tlie  branches  whereof  ovcr- 
lliadowed  all  Alia  ;  whereupon  having  confulted  the 
foothfayers,  he  was  told  that  this  dream  portended  the 
future  power  and  greatnefs  of  a  child  who  Ihould  be 
born  of  his  daughter  ;  and  further,  that  the  fame  child 
fhould  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  Aftyagcs,  to  pre- 
vent the  accompliihment  of  this  predidion,  inltead  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  fome  powerful  prince,  gave 
her  to  Cambyfes  a  Perfian  of  mean  condition,  and  one 
v.'ho  had  no  great  capacity  for  forming  any  important 
deiign,  nor  for  fupporting  the  ambition  of  his  fon,  by 
his  own  riches  and  authority.  Nor  did  Aflyages  flop 
here  ;  the  apprehenfions  he  was  under,  left.  Mandane's 
fon  miglit  perhaps  find  that  aflillanee  in  his  own  cou- 
rage, or  I'ome  lucky  circumftanccs  which  his  family 
was  not  able  to  Inpply  him  with,  induced  him  to  take 
a  refolution  of  dil'p.itching  the  child,  if  there  flioiild  be 
any.  As  foon,  therefor:,  as  he  underllood  his  daugh- 
ter was  with  child,  he  commanded  one  of  his  ofliccrs, 
whofe  name  was  Harpagus,  to  deftroy  the  infant  as 
foon  ai  it  came  into  the  world.  Harpagus,  fearing 
the  refentmtnt  of  Mandane,  put  the  child  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  wvs  the  king's  (lieplierd,  in  order  to 
expofe  him.  The  (liepherd's  wife  was  fo  extremely 
touched  wiih  the  bea"'ity  of  Cyrus,  that  (lie  defired  her 
hulband  rather  to  expofe  her  own  fon,  who  was  born 
ibme  time  before,  and  preferve  the  young  prince.     Af- 


ter tliis  manner  Cyrus  was  preferved  and  brought  up 
among  the  king's  ihephcrds. 

One  day,  as  tlie  neighbouring  children  were  at  phy 
together,  Cyrus  was  ehofen  king  ;  and  having  punilli- 
cdoneof  his  little  play-fellows  with  fomc  fcvcriiy,  for 
difobeying  his  commands,  the  child's  parent  complain, 
cd  of  Cyrus  to  Aftyagcs.  This  prince  fent  for  young 
Cyrus,  and  obferving  fomething  great  in  his  air,  hil 
manner  and  behaviour,  together  with  a  great  rtfem- 
blancc  of  his  daughter  Mandane,  he  made  particular 
inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  difcovcrcd,  that,  in  reality, 
Cyrus  was  no  otlicr  than  his  grandfon.  Harpagus^ 
who  was  the  inftrumcnt  of  prcfcrving  him,  was  punifh- 
cd  Vfith  the  death  of  his  own  fon  :  however,  Ailyages 
believing  that  the  royaliy  which  tlie  footlifayers  had 
promifed  to  the  young  prince,  was  only  that  which  he 
jiad  lately  exercifed  amcmg  the  flicphcrds  children,  trou- 
bled himleit  no  more  about  it.  Cyrus  being  grown  up 
Harpagus  difclofed  the  whole  Rcixi  of  his  bi'rVii  10  liim^ 
together  wiih  tlie  manner  wherein  he  had  deiivcrcJ 
him  from  tlie  cruel  refolution  of  his  grandfather.  He 
encouraged  him  to  come  into  Media,  and  promifed  to 
funiidi  him  with  forces  in  order  to  make  him  mailer 
of  the  country,  and  depofe  Ailyages.  Cyrus  hearken- 
ed to  thefc  propofiiions,  engaged  the  Perlians  to  take 
arms  againll  the  Medcs,  marched  at  the  head  of  them 
to  meet  Ailyages,  defeated  him,  and  poflelfed  himfelf 
of  Media.  He  carried  on  many  other  wars  ;  and  at 
length  fat  down  before  Babylon,  which  after  a  long 
fiege  he  took. 

The  relation  of  Cyrus's  life  from  Xenophon  is  as 
follows  :  Aflyages  king  of  ?Jedia  married  his  daiinlj. 
tcr_ Mandane  to  Cambyfes  king  of  Perlia,  fon  to  Achse- 
menes  king  of  the  fame  nation.  Cyrus  was  born  at 
his  father's  court,  and  was  educated  with  all  the  care 
his  birth  required.  When  he  was  about  u\t  age  of 
12  years,  his  grandfather  Aflyages  ("cat  ior  him  to 
Media,  together  with  his  moii'icr  Mandane.  Some 
time  after,  the  king  of  Alfyria's  fon  having  invaded 
Media,  Aflyages,  with  his  fon  Cyaxares  and  his  grand- 
fon Cyrus,  marched  againft  him.  Cyrus  dilliiiguilh- 
ed  himfelf  in  this  war,  and  defeated  the  Allyrians. 
Cambyfes  afterwards  recalled  him,  that  he  might  have 
him  near  his  own  perfon;  and  Ailyages  dying,  his  fon 
Cyaxares,  uncle  by  the  mother's  fide  to  Cyrus,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Media. 

Cyr  is,  at  the  age  of  30  years,  was,  by  his  fatlicr 
Camiiyfes,  made  general  of  the  Perfian  troops  ;  and 
fent  at  the  head  of  30,000  men  to  the  alTifiance  of  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  with  his 
allies  the  Cappadocians,  Carians,  Phrygians,  Cilicians, 
and  Paphlagonians,  were  preparing  to  attack.  Cya- 
xares and  Cyrus  prevented  them,  by  falling  upon  them 
and  difpcrfing  them.  Cyrus  advanced  as  far  as  Baby- 
lon, and  fpread  terror  throughout  the  country.  From 
this  expedition  he  retired  to  his  uncle,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Alfyria,  and  was  received  l)y 
Cyaxares  in  the  tent  of  the  Aliyrian  king  uliom  he  had 
defeated. 

After  this,  Cyrus  carried  the  war  into  the  countries 
beyond  the  river  Halys,  entered  Cappadocia,  and  f  ib- 
dued  it  entirely.  From  thence  he  marched  .againft 
Croefiis  king  of  Lydia,  beat  him  in  the  firft  battle  ; 
then  beficged  him  in  Sardis  his  capital ;  and  after  a 

fiege 
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Cynis.     fiege  of  fourteen  days  obliged  him  to  fiirrcndcr.     See 

"— V •  Croesus.     Afte.r  this,  Cyrus  having  almoit  reduced 

all  Alia,  rcpalVed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  war  upon 
the  Ailyrians.  He  marched  directly  10  Babylon,  took 
it,  and  there  prepared  i  palace  for  his  uncle  Cyaxarcs, 
M-hethcr  he  might  retire,  if  at  any  time  he  had  ?,n  in- 
clination to  come  to  Babylon  ;  for  he  was  not  then  in 
the  army.  After  all  thefe  expeditions,  Cyrm  return- 
ed to  his  father  and  mother  into  Perfia,  where  they 
were  Hill  living  ;  and  going  fomc  time  aticr  to  his 
uncle  Cyaxarcs  inio  Media  he  married  his  coufm  the 
only  daughter  and  heireis  of  all  Cyaxares's  dominions, 
and  wenT  with  her  to  Babylon,  from  whence  he  fent 
men  of  the  firll  rank  and  quality  to  govern  all  the  fe- 
veral  nations  which  he  had  conquered.  He  engaged 
again  in  fcveral  wars,  and  fabdued  all  the  nitions 
which  lie  between  Syria  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  70  years,  after  a  reign  of  30  :  but  au- 
thors differ  very  much  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Herodotus,  Jullin,  and  Valerius  Maximus  re- 
late, that  he  died  in  the  war  againll  the  Scytliians  ; 
and  that  falling  into  an  ambufc  which  q  lecn  Tomyris 
had  laid  for  him,  flic  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off, 
and  call  into  a  velfcl  full  of  blood,  faying,  "  Thou  hall 
always  thirllcd  after  human  blood,  now  glut  thyfelf 
with  it."  Diodorus  the  Silician  lays,  that  he  was  ta- 
ken in  an  engagement  and  hanged.  Ctcluis  alFurcs  us, 
that  he  died  ot  a  wound  which  he  received  in  his 
thigh  :  but  by  Xcnophon's  account  he  died  peaceably 
in  his  bed,  amidll  his  trieods  and  fervants  ;  and  certain 
it  is,  that  in  Alexander's  time  his  monument  was 
;''-.own  at  Pafagarda  in  Perfia. 

From  all  this,  it  is  eify  to  conclude  that  we  are  but 
imperfeelly  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  this  great 
prince,  the  founder  of  the  Perlian,  and  dcftroycr  or'  the 
Chaidaean  empire.  We  learn  fewer  particulars  of  it 
from  fcripture,  but  then  they  are  more  certain  than 
any  that  we  have  produced.  Daniel  (viii.  3 — 20  ) 
in  the  famous  vifion  wherein  God  Ihowed  him  the  ruin 
of  leveral  great  emperors,  which  were  to  precede  the 
birth  of  the  Melhah,  reprcfents  Cyrus  to  us  under  the 
idea  of  "  a  ram,  which  had  two  horns:  and  the  two 
horns  were  high,  but  the  one  was  higher  than  the 
other,  and  the  higher  came  up  lall.  This  ram  pulhcd 
wertward,  and  northward,  and  fouthward,  fo  that  no 
beads  might  (land  before  him  ;  neither  was  their  any 
that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but  he  did  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  and  became  great."  The  ram's 
two  horns  lignify  the  two  empires  which  Cyrus  re- 
united in  his  peribn  ;  that  of  the  Mcdes,  and  that  of 
the  Perfians.  The  laft  was  greater  and  more  power- 
ful than  the  empire  of  the  .Medes  :  or  otherwifc,  tliefe 
two  horns  fignify  the  two  branche-.  of  Cyrus's  fuccef- 
fors.  His  fon  Cambyles  dying,  the  empire  was  tranf- 
ferrcd  to  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  and  was  conti- 
nued down  to  Darius  Codomannus,  who,  as  Calmet 
thinks,  is  the  great  horn  which  the  he-goat,  that  de- 
notes Alexander,  run  againll.  In  chap  vii.  5.  Daniel 
compares  Cvrus  to  a  bear,  with  three  ribs  in  the  moinh 
of  it,  to  which  it  was  fiid,  "  Arife,  devour  much 
fiefh."  Cyrus  fucceeded  his  faiher  Cambyfes  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pcrfia,  and  Dai  ins  the  Mtde,  by  Xeno- 
phon  called  Cyaxares,  and  Allyages  in  the  apocryphal 
chapter  (xiii.  i.)  of  Daniel,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Mcdes  and  empire  of  Babylon.     He  was  monarch  of 


all  the  Eafl: ;  or  as  he  fpeaks  (2  Chr.  Kxxvi.  22,  23, 
and  £zr.  i.  i.  a.)  "  ot  M  ihc  earth,"  when  he  per-  * 
niitted  the  jews  to  retnrn  into  their  own  country,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3^66,  before  Jcfus  Chrill  538. 
The  enemies  of  the  Hebrews,  making  ufc  of  this 
prince's  atftCliou  to  his  own  religion,  prevailed  with 
him  to  put  a  llop  by  his  orders  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  at  jerulalem  ;  (tzr.  iv.  5.)  I'he  j>ro- 
phets  ircqutntly  foretold  the  coming  ol"  Cyrus  ;  and 
llaiah  (xliv.  2S.)  has  been  lb  particular  as  to  declare 
his  name  200  years  before  he  was  born.  Jofephus 
(Antiq.  1.  11.  c.  2  )  lays,  ihat  the  Jews  of  Babylon 
llioweti  this  pallagc  of  ihc  prophet  to  Cyrus ;  and  ihat 
this  prince,  in  the  edict  which  he  granted  them  for 
tlieir  return,  acknowledged  that  he  received  the  empire 
of  the  world  from  the  God  of  Ifrael  ;  and  that  the 
fame  God  had  defcribed  him  by  name  in  the  writings 
of  tiic  prophets,  and  foretold  ihat  he  ihould  build  a 
temple  to  him  at  jerulaicm.  Cyrus  is  pointed  out  in 
fcripture  under  the  name  of  the  righlcous  man  and 
the  Ihephcrd  of  Ifrael,  ^li'aiah  xli.  2.  10.  xlvi.  11.  and 
xliv.  20.)  iSotwithllandi'g  this,  God  fays  of  him, 
(Ifa.  xlv.  5.)  "  1  girded  tiiee,  though  tliou  haft  not 
known  me."  Andjeremiah  calls  Cyrus  and  his  people, 
v.ho  overthrew  the  tab} lonilh empire, thieves  and  rob- 
bers. The  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  is  clearly  fet 
down  by  the  propiuts,  and  may  be  leen  under  the  ar- 
ticles Baeylon  and  Belsh  azz.ir.  Archbilhop  Ufner 
fixes  the  birth  of  Cyrus  to  the  year  of  the  world 
3405  ;  his  firil  year  at  Babylon  to  3466,  and  his 
death  to  347J.  The  eaftcrn  people  will  have  it,  that 
Cyrus  by  the  mother's  fide  was  dcfccnded  from  fomc 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets;  as  alfo  that  his  wife  was  a 
Jew,  which  is  the  reafon  (fay  they),  that  this  prince 
io  attached  himi'clf  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  was  fo 
nearly  allied. 

Cyrus  II.  was  the  younger  fon  of  Darius  Nothus, 
and  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes.  He  was  fent  by  his 
latlier  at  the  age  of  16  to  afSft  the  Lacedemonians 
againll  Athens.  Artaxerxes  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
at  the  death  of  Nothus ;  and  Cyrus,  who  was  of  an 
afpiring  foul,  attempted  to  aflalhnate  him.  He  was 
difcovercd,  and  had  been  punilhed  w  itli  death,  had  not 
his  mother  Paryfitis  faved  him  from  the  liauds  of  the 
executioners  by  her  tears  and  intrcaties.  Thiscircum- 
flance  did  not  in  the  lealt  check  the  ambition  of  Cy- 
rus :  he  was  appointed  over  Lydia  and  tlie  fea-coalts, 
where  he  fecretly  fomented  rebellion  and  levied  troops 
under  various  pretences.  At  lall  he  took  the  field 
with  an  army  of  100,000  barbarians,  and  13,000 
Greeks  under  the  command  of  Clearchus.  Artaxer- 
xes met  him  with  900,000  men  near  Cunaxa.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody  ;  and  Cyrus  might  have 
perhaps  obtained  the  victory,  had  not  his  uncommon 
raihnefs  proved  his  ruin.  It  is  faid  that  the  two  royal 
brothers  met  in  perfon,  and  their  engagement  ended 
in  the  death  of  Cyrus,  /,oi  years  before  the  Auguftaa 
age.  Artaxerxes  was  fo  anxious  of  its  being  univer- 
fally  reported  tliat  his  brother  had  fallen  by  his  hand, 
that  he  put  to  death  two  of  his  fubjeCls  for  boalting 
that  they  had  killed  Cyrus.  The  Greeks  who  were 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  obtained  much  glory  in  the 
battle  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  they  remained 
viilnrious  in  the  field  without  a  commander.  They 
were  not  difcouraged  though  at  the  diftancc  of  above 

600 


Cyroi. 
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600  leagues  from  their  cuuiury,  auJ  fiirroiiiided  011 
every  lidc  by  ;i  powerful  cneiny.  They  miaiiimoiilly 
iiuitc-d  in  tiie  election  of  coininanders,  and  travcrled  all 
Alia,  in  ipile  01"  the  coniinual  attacks  of  the  Pcrli.nis  ; 
and  uLitliingis  more  truly  celebrated  in  ancient  hi!to:-y 
than  the  bold  retreat  of  the  ten  thoiifand.  The  jour- 
ney that  they  made  from  the  place  of  their  firit  cmbar- 
hatiun  till  their  rctnrn  his  been  calculated  at  itss 
leagues  performed  in  the  fpace  of  t;  months,  incliidi:ig 
all  the  time  which  was  devoted  to  take  rcll  and  refrtili- 
risiit.  This  retreat  has  been  celebrated  by  Xcnophon, 
who  was  one  of  their  leaders,  and  amon;;  the  friends 
and  fitpporters  of  Cyrus. 

CYST,  the  bag  or  tunic  inchiJing  all  incyiled  tu- 
mors, as  the  fcirrhus,  atheroma,  Iteotoma,  mclice- 
res,  &c. 

CYSTIC,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  two  arte- 
ries and  two  veins. 

Cystic  duct.     See  An'atOxMY,  n"  97. 

CYTHERA,  or!i;/i,  (anc.  geog.)  an  illand  oppofite 
to  Mallea  a  promontory,  and  to  Boix  a  town  of  La- 
conica  ;  with  a  cognominal  town,  wiiich  has  an  ex- 
cellent port  called  Sca/idju.  The  idand  was  facred 
to  Venus,  with  a  very  ancient  temple  of  that  goddefs 
exhibited  in  armour  at  Cythera,  as  in  Cyprus.  Now 
C^rigo. 

CYTHER-EA,  in  mythology,  the  furname  of  Ve- 
nus, fo  called  from  Cytheras  an  illand,  where  flte  had  a 
temple  efteemed  the  mofl  ancient  in  Greece,  and  on 
the  Ihores  of  which  llie  was  believed  to  be  borne  by  the 
Zephyrs,  furrounded  by  the  Loves,  the  Tritons,  and 
Nereides,  reclining  in  a  languilTiing  poflure  in  a  fea- 
fliell.  They  give  the  name  of  Cytheriades  to  the 
Graces  which  attended  her  on  the  Ihore  without  quit- 
ting her,  except  on  thofe  occafions  when  lite  rather 
chofe  to  be  waited  on  hj  the  Pleafures. 

CYTINUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  dodccan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  nth  or- 
der, Sarmentnciie.  The  calyx  is  q^uadritid,  fupcrior; 
there  is  no  corolla;  the  antherse  are  16,  and  fellile  ; 
the  fruit  an  oJtolocular  polyfpermous  berry. 

CYTISUS,  tree  TREKoir.  :  A  genus  of  the  decan- 
drii  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  gad  or- 
der, PiipUionacij:.  The  calyx  is  bilabiated,  with  the 
upper  lip  bifid  ;  inferior,  tridcntate  ;  the  legumen  at- 
tenuated at  the  bafe.  There  are  11  fpecics  ;  of  which 
the  mofl  remarkable  are,  i.  The  laburnum,  or  large 
deciduous  cyrifus,  hath  a  large  upright  tree-flem, 
branching  into  a  full-fpreading  head,  20  or  30  feet 
high,  having  finooth  greeniih  branches,  oblong  oval 
entire  leaves,  growing  by  threes  on  long  (lender  foot- 
ftalks  ;  and  froui  the  fides  of  all  the  branches  nume- 
rous yellow  flowers  coHeded  into  long  fpikes,  hanging 
loofely  downward,  and  appearing  in  May.  2.  The 
fellllifolius,  often  called  cytifus  fccuhdin  cl!i(li,  have  a 
low  Ihrubby  ftem  dividing  into  numerous  ereol  brown- 
i'h  brandies,  forming  a  biilhy  head  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  garnilhed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  ".rowing  by 
threes ;  fome  on  very  lliort  foot-flalks,  others  fitting 
clofe  ;  anl  bright  yello.v  flowers  in  Ihort  creft  fpikes 
at  theenJs  of  thebranches,  appearing  in  June.  3.  The 
nigricans  grows  with  a  Ihirt  flinibby  llein,  dividing 
low  into  manyereit  llender  branches,  forming  a  budiy 
Vol.  V. 
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head  for  our  five  feet  higli,  with  oblong,  oval,  irifo-     Cytifu. 
hate  leaves,  and  yellow  tiowers,  icrmmating  all  the         II 
branches  in  nprignt  fpikes,  appcarii,g  in  July.    4.  The  '■."y2''--'>"<> 

hirfutus,  or  hairy  evergreen  Neapolitan  cyiifus,   rifes  ' 

with  an  upright  IhrubDy  grey  (Icni,  fending  out  many 
erect  greeniih  hairy  branches,  forming  a  fine  head  iix 
or  eignt  feet  high,  clofcly  ganiiihcd  with  fm;dMiairy 
triioliated  leaves  on  Ihort  loytllalks,  and  yellow  .low- 
ers from  the  fides  of  the  branches  in  ihort  pendulous 
fpikes,  appearing  in  June.  5.  The  Aultriacus,  Au- 
ftrian,  or  Tartarian  evergreen  cytifus,  hath  a  lhrabi)y 
flem,  dividing  low  into  many  greeniih  branches,  jurm- 
inga  bulhy  head  three  or  fourfeet  high,  having  fir.ooih 
whitilh-green  leaves,  and  bright  yeilowilowers in  clulc 
umbellate  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  having  a 
duller  of  leaves  under  each  head.  Thefe  ilowcrs  ap- 
pear in  May, 

Cuitun:,  &c.  All  the  forts  are  hardy,  and  will  pro-  ~ 
fper  ill  any  common  foil  and  expofure  :  though,  as  tlie 
hirfutus  is  fometimes  alFeched  by  fevere  iroit,  it  fnould 
have  a  dry  luil,  and  a  fomevvhat  ihelicrcil  fituation. 
They  may  all  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and 
all  the  culture  they  require  in  the  nurfery  is  to  have 
the  ground  kept  clear  fiom  weeds,  and  dug  annually 
between  the  rows.  Thougli  they  are  generally  coji- 
iidered  only  as  ornamental  Ihrubs,  yet  the  firlt  (ptcics, 
if  originally  tr.^ined  to  a  fiem,  and  fi.ftered  to  Hand, 
will  grow  to  the  fize  of  pretty  large  timber  trees. 
They  grow  naturally  on  the  Afps,  the  mountaitis  of 
Dauphine,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland;  and  the 
timber  being  very  hard,  and  taking  a  fine  polilh,  is 
frequently  uled  for  making  chairs,  tables,  bed-fleads," 
and  other  furniture  ;  and  is  faid  to  equal  the  finell  nia- 
hogony  in  beauty.  A  fpecies  of  cytifus,  called  by 
Linnasus  cytifus  cajan,  is  known  in  the  Wcfl  Indies, 
where  it  is  a  native,  by  the  name  of  the  pigeon- jn-u, 
from  the  feeds  being  the  common  Ibod  for  thefe  birds 
ill  that  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  feeds  are  alfo  fome- 
times uled  as  food  for  the  human  fpecics  ;  and  as  iluy 
are  of  a  very  binding  quality,  atiord  a  wholefome  nou- 
rilhment  during  the  wet  feafon,  when  dyfenterics  arc 
fo  frequent. 

CYZICENS,  Cyzicena,  amongtheancientGreeks, 
were  a  fort  of  magnificent  banqueting-houfes,  always 
looking  towards  the  north,  and  iifiiaily  opening  upon 
gardens. 

They  had  their  name  from  Cyzicus,  a  city  verycon- 
fiderable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings  ;  fituated  in 
an  illand  of  Myfia,  bearing  the  fame  name. 

CYZICUM,  or  Cyzicus  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the 
noblelt  cities  of  the  Hither  Afia  ;  IJtuated  in  a  cogno- 
minal illand  of  the  Propontis,  on  tlie  coaft  of  Myfia; 
joined  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges  (Strabn)  ;  the 
firll  by  Alexander:  the  city,  a  colony  of  the  Wile- 
fians  (Pliny).  Rendered  famous  by  the  fiege  of  Mi- 
thridates,  which  was  railed  byLuculhis The  inhabi- 
tants were  made  a  free  people  by  the  Romans,  but  for- 
feited their  freedom  under  Tiberius.  It  was  adorned 
with  a  citadel  and  walls  round  it  ;  had  a  port  and 
marble  towers  ;  and  three  magazines,  one  i'or  arms, 
anotlier  for  warlike  engines,  and  a  third  for  corn. 
Cyziceni,  the  people  ;  noted  by  the  ancients  lor  their 
timidity  and  effeminacy  :  lience  the  proverb  in  Zcno- 
dotusand  others,  Tin{hiriiCyz-:tiii.n,  applied  toperfoiis 
guilty  of  an  indecency  through  fear  :  but  Statercs  Cy. 
4  M  ziani. 
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Czack- 
tliurn. 
Czar. 


z'iccni,  mimnii Cyzice as,  icwoic  iliir.gs  executed  to  per- 
i'cction. 

CZACKTHURN,  a  fining  town  of  Germany,  in 
Aiifiria,  aiul  near  t'nc  t'roatiers  of  Hungary.  It  is  feat- 
ed  between  the  rivers  Draveand  IMuliir.  in  E.  Long. 
17.   19.  N.  Lat.  46.  24. 

CZAR.,  a  title  of  honour,  affunicd  by  the  grand- 
dukes,  or,  as  they  are  now  flyled  emperors  of  Rnlila. 

The  natives  pronounce  it  tznr,  or  zaar;  and  this,  by 
corruption  (it  has  been  fancied)  from  dejar  "  em- 
peror," from  fome  imagined  relation  to  the  Roman 
emperors.  Bnt  this  etymology  docs  not  feem  corrcft. 
When  the  czar  Peter  formally  required  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts  an  acknowledgement  of  his  imperial  titles, 
and  that  the  appellation  of  Emperor  flioiild  never  be 
omitted,  there  was  great  difficulty  made  about  it, 
efpecially  at  the  conn  of  Vienna;  which  occafioned 
him  to  produce  the  famous  letter,  written  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  from  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Germany, 
10  Vaflili  Ivanovitch,  confirming  a  treaty  of  alliance 
offenfive  and  defenlive  againfl:  Sigifmond  king  of  Po- 
land. In  this  difpatch,  which  is  dated  Auguft  the 
4th,  1514,  and  is  ratified  with  the  feal  of  the  golden- 
bull,  Maximilian  addrelfes  Vallili  by  calling  him  A'^^yi-r 
and  Herrfcher  all;r  Riijfe/i ;  "  emperor  and  ruler  of  all 
the  Ruffias."  But  independently  of  this  document, 
ihere  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  foreign  courts,  in 
their  intcrcourfe  with  that  of  Mofcow,  ilyled  the  fo- 
vercigns  indifcriminately  Crf<r.'f  Z)7/^'c',  Czar,  and  Ei/i- 
fcrijr.  With  refpeft  to  England  in  particular,  it  is 
certain,  that  in  Chancellor's  Account  of  Ruffia,  fo 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  Ivan  Vaffilie- 
vitch  II.  is  called  Lord  and  Emperor  of  allRuJfia ;  and 
in  the  Englilh  difpatches,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
fo  that  of  Anne,  he  is  generally  addrefled  under  the 
fame  appellation.  When  the  European  powers,  how- 
ever, ftyled  the  tzar  Emperor  of  Mufcovy ,  they  by  no 
means  intended  to  give  him  a  title  fimilar  to  that 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  but 
they  beftowcd  upon  him  that  appellation  as  upon 
an  Afiatic  fov"reign,  in  the  fame  manner  as  wc 
now  fay  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan.  When 
Peter,  therefore,  determined  to  afliime  the  title  of  em- 
peror, he  found  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  it  had 
feeen  conferred  upon  his  predccclfors  by  moft   of  the 


I'zon- 
grodt. 


European  powers  ;  yet  when  he  was  defirous  of  afiix-  Czafla* 
ing  to  tlie  term  the  European  fciilV,  it  was  coniidered  j| 
as  an  innovation,  and  was  pioduciive  of  more  negoti- 
ations than  would  have  been  rcquiate  for  the  ternii-  ^ 
nation  of  the  moft  important  ftate  affair.  At  the 
fame  time  it  occafioned  a  curious  contioverfy  among 
the  learned,  concerning  the  rife  and  progrcis  of  die 
titles  by  which  the  monarchs  of  this  country  have  been 
diftlngiiiilied.  From  their  refearches,  it  appeared  that 
the  early  fovereigns  of  Rullia  were  called  great  duke, 
and  that  Vailili  ivanovitch  was  prob.ibly  the  firll  who 
ftyled  himfelf/-flr,  an  cxpreflion  which  in  ihe  Sclavoni- 
an  language  fignifies  king;  and  that  his  fuccellbrs  conti- 
nued tobear  within  their  own  dominions  that  title  as  the 
moft  honourable  appellation,  until  Peter  the  Great  iii  ft 
took  that  of  Povelitel  or  emperor.  After  many  delays 
and  objections,  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  con- 
fented,  about  the  year  1722,  to  addrcfs  the  fovereign 
of  Ruffia  with  the  title  of  emperor  ;  williout  prejudice, 
nevcrihclefs,   to  the  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

CZASLAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name.  Here  is  the  higheft  tower 
in  all  Bohemia  ;  and  near  this  place  the  king  of  Pruffia 
gained  a  viftory  over  the  Auftrians  in  1742.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Crudenka,  in  E.  Long.  15.  qj. 
N.  Lat.  49.   50. 

CZENSTOKOW,  a  town  of  Pohmd  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Cracovia,  with  a  fort,  in  which  they  keep  a 
rich  treafure,  called  '•'  the  treafure  of  the  virgin  Ma- 
ry." The  pilgrims  flock  hither  fo  much  for  the  fake 
of  a  convent  near  it,  that  it  is  called  the  Lorctto  of 
Poland.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river  in  Wane, 
E.  Long.    19.   15.  N.  Lat.  50.  48. 

CZERNIC,  a  town  of  Carniola,  in  Auftria,  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat.  46  12.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  lake  ;  for  a  particular  defcription  of  which  fee 
the  article  Circhnitzer. 

CZERNIKOU,  a  confiderable  town  of  Mufcovy, 
and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  caftle. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Dezna,  in  E.  Long.  32.  13. 
N.  Lat.  51.   20. 

CZONGRODT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  and 
capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  TcilTe  and  Keres.  E.  Long.  20.. 
57.  N.  Lat.  45.  50. 
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THE  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  three  guineas  :  nor  can  they,  but  by  dint  of  mor.cy,  re- 
third  confonant.  litve  themfelves  I'rom  this  opprcllion. 
Grammarians  generally  reckon  D  among  the  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  markets,  the  Europeans 
lingual  letters,  as  fuppoling  the  tongue  to  h.ave  the  treat  with  the  Moorifli  brokers  fettled  upon  the  Iput, 
principal  Ihare  in  the  pronunciation  thereof ;  though  the  and  appointed  by  the  govern  nicnt.  Tlicy  likewil'e  lend 
Abbot  de  Dangeau  fetms  to  have  reafou  in  making  it  their  name  to  the  individuali  of  their  own  nation,  as 
a  palate  letter.  The  letter  D  is  the  lou'lh  in  the  He-  well  as  to  Indians  and  Armenians  living  in  their  fttile- 
bre\v,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Grct  k,  and  Latin  nicnts,  who,  without  this  precaution,  would  infallildy 
alphabets;  in  the  five  lirll  of  which  languages  it  has  be  plundered.  The  Moors  lliemftlvcs,  in  their  privaic 
the  fame  name,  though  Ibmewhat  ditierently  f^-oke,  tranfaclions,  fomctimesavail  themfelvesofthe  iaiue  prc- 
e,  g.  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dal:th,  \\\  Syriac  Douth,  tcnce,  that  they  may  pay  only  two,  inllcad  of  live  per 
and  in  Greek  Delta.  cent.     A  diftintUon  is  obferved,  in  their  contrails,  be- 

The  form  of  our  D  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  La-  tween  the  cottons  that  are  befpoke  and  thofc  whiih  the 

tins,  as  appears  from  all  the  ancient  medals  and  infcrip-  weaver  ventures,  in  fome  places,  to  manufadure  on  his 

tions  ;   and  the  Latin  D  is  no  other  than  the  Greek  u,  own  account.    The  length,  the  number  of  threads,  and 

rounded  a  little,  by  making  it    quicker    and  at   two  the  price,  of  the  former  are  fixed  :  nothing  further  than 

flrokes.  The  a  of  theGreeks,  again,  is  borrowed  from  the  conimillion  for  the  latter  is  flipulated,  becaule  it  is 

the  ancient  character  of  the  Hebrew  £>«/('//; ;  which  impoffible  to  enter  into  the  fame  detail.     1  hole  na- 

form  it  flill  retains,  as  is  Ihown  by  the  Jeluit  Souciat,  tions  that  make  a  point  of  having  fine^'oods,  take  pro- 

in  his  Dilfertation  on  the  Samaritan  Medals.  per  meafures  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  advance  mo- 

D  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying/'c'i'  hundred ;  ney  to  their  workmen  at   the  beginning  of  the  year, 

which  arifes  hence,  that,  ir;  the  Gothic  charaders,  the  The  weavers,  who  in  general  have  but  little  employ- 

D  is  half  the  M,  which  ftgnifies  a  thoufand.     Hence  ment  at  that  time,  perform  their  work  with  lei's  hurry 


the  verfe, 

Lit  era  D  velut  A  ijt/htgentos  fignificabit. 

A  dafli  added  a-top,  D,  denotes  it    to  fland    for  five 
thoufand. 
Ufed  as  an  abbreviation,  it  has  various  lignifications 


thin  in  the  months  of  Odober,   November,  and  De- 
cember,  when  the  demand  is  preffing. 

Some  of  the  cottons  are  delivered  unbleached,  and 
others  half-bleached.  It  were  to  be  wifhcd  that  tliis 
cuflom  might  be  altered.     It  is  very  common  to  fee 


thus  D  ftands  for   Dodor  ;  as,  IVI.  D.  for  Doctor  of     cottons  that  look  very  beautiful,  go  off  in  the  bleach- 


Medicine  :  D.  T.  Dodor  of  Theology  ;  D.  D.  im- 
plies Dodor  of  Divinity,  or  "  donodedit  ;"  D.  D.  D. 
is  ufe.i  for  "  dat,  dicat,  dcdicat  ;"  and  D.  D.  D.  D.  for 
"  diguum  Deo  donum  dedit." 

DAB,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  fpe- 

cieS    of  Pl.EURONEClES. 

DABUL,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  on 
the  coaft  of  ftialabar,  and  to  the  fouth  of  the  gulf  of 
Cambaye,  on  a  navigable  river.  It  was  formerly  very 
flourilhing,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  It  belongs  to 
the  Portuguefe,  and  its  trade  confifts  principally  iji  pep- 
per and  fait.     E.  Long.  7;.  5J.  N.  Lat.  17.  30, 

DACCA,  a  town  otAfia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ben- 
gal in  the  Eafb  Indies,  fu.r.ited  in  E.  Long.  89.  10. 
N.  Lat.  24.  o. — The  advaatages  of  the  lituation  of 


ing.  Perhaps  the  manufadurers  and  brokers  forefec 
how  they  will  turn  out  ;  but  the  Europeans  have  not 
fo  cxquifite  a  touch,  nor  fuch  an  experienced  eye  to 
dil'ceru  this.  It  is  a  circnmftance  peculiar  to  India, 
that  cottons,  of  what  kind  foever  they  are,  can  never 
be  well  bleached  and  prepared  but  in  the  place  where 
they  are  nianufadured.  If  they  have  the  misfortinie 
to  get  damage  before  they  are  fliipped  for  Europe, 
they  mufl  be  fent  back  to  the  places  from  whence  they 
came. 

DACE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  CvraiNus. 

This  fiih  is  extremely  common  in  the  rivers  in  Britain, 
and  gives  the  expert  angler  great  diverfion.  The  dace 
will  bite  at  any  tly  ;  but  he  is  more  tlian  ordinal ily  fond 
of  thellop.e  caddis,  or  May-iiy,  which  is  plentiful  in  the 


this  place,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  round  it,  have  Ia"er  end  of  April  and  the  whole  month  of  May. 
long  fince  made  it  the  centre  oi  ancxtenlive  commerce.  Great  quantities  of  thcfe  may  be  gathered  among  the 
The  courts  of  Delhi  and  Mux.idavad  are  fnrnidied  from     "^''S  of  fedges  by  the  water-lidc  ;  and  on  the  hawthorn 


thence  with  the  cottons  wanted  for  their  own  con- 
fumption.  They  each  of  tiiem  maintain  an  agent  on 
the  fpot  to  fuperintend  the  msnuladure  of  them  ;  and 
he  has  an  authority,  independent  of  the  m.igilfrate, 
over  the  brokers,  weavers,  embroiderers,  and  all  the 
workmen  whofe  bufinefs  has  any  relation  to  the  objett 
of  his  commilfion.     Thefe  unhappy  people  are  forbid 


bullies  near  the  waters.  Theft  are  a  large  and  hand- 
fonie  bait ;  but  as  they  laft  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  year 
in  fcafon,  recourfe  is  to  be  had  to  the  ant-fly.  C>f  I'liefc 
the  black  ones  found  in  large  mole-hills  or  ant-hills 
are  the  befb.  Thefe  may  be  kept  alive  a  long  time  in  a 
bottle,  with  a  little  of  the  earth  of  the  hill,  and  fome 
roots  of  grafs;  and  they  are  in  fe^fon  throughout  the 


den,  under  pecuniary  and  corporal  penalties,  toftll,  to     months  of  June,  July,  Anguft,  and  September.     Tl.c 
■any  perfou  whatever,  a  piece  exceeding  the  value  of    l^^rt  feafni  of  all  is  when  they  fwarm,  which  is  in  i',e 

4  M  2  cnJ 
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iJjch^w  cnJ  of  July  or  beginning  of  Angiifl  ;  anil  they  may 
Dicicr.  be  kept  iir.iuy  months  in  a  vclRl  wiUhcil  out  with  a  ib- 
lutiun  of  lioney  in  water,  even  longer  than  with  the 
earth  and  grafs-roots  in  the  vial  ;  though  that  is  the 
moil  convenient  method  with  a  fuiall  parcel  taken 
for  one  day's  fifliing.  In  warm  weather  this  filh  very 
feldoui  refufes  a  tiy  at  the  top  of  the  water  ;  but 
at  other  times  he  mull  have  the  bait  funk  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  bottom.  The  winter  fidiing  for 
dace  requires  a  very  different  bait :  this  is  a  white  mag- 
got with  a  rcddilli  head,  which  is  the  produce  of  the 
eggs  of  the  beetle,  and  is  turned  up  with  the  plough 
in  great  abundance.  A  parcel  ol  thcfc  put  in  any  vef- 
fcl,  with  the  earth  ihcy  were  taken  in,  will  keep  many 
montiis,  and  are  an  excellent  bait.  Small  dace  may  be 
put  into  a  glalsjar  with  frefli  water  ;  and  there  prcler- 
ved  alive  fur  a  long  time,  if  the  water  is  properly  chan- 
ged. They  have  been  obferved  to  cat  nothing  but  the 
aninialoula  of  the  water.  They  will  grow  very  lame 
by  degrees. 

DACHAW,  a  town  of  Bavaria  in  Germany.  It  is 
pretty  large,  well  built,  and  ftated  on  a  mountain,  near 
the  river  Amber.  Here  the  eleclor  has  a  palace  and 
line  gardens.     E.  Long.  11.  30.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

DACIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  country  which  Trajan, 
who  reduced  it  to  a  province,  joined  to  Moefia  by  an 
admirable  bridge.  This  country  lies  extended  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  from  the 
river  Tibifcus,  quite  to  the  north  bend  of  the  Danube  ; 
fo  as  to  extend  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  and  to  the  Euxiue  ;  on  the  north-liJe 
next  the  Carpates,  terminated  by  the  river  Hierafus, 
now  the  Pruth  ;  on  the  welt  by  the  Tibifcus  or  Teifs  ; 
coniprirmg  a  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  all  Tranfylvania 
and  Walachia,  and  a  part  of  Moldavia.  Daci,  the 
people  ;  a  name  which  Strabo  rakes  to  be  the  fame 
witii  the  Z)du.' of  Comedies  :  neighbours,  on  the  welt, 
to  the  drZ/jt- ;  an  appellation  common  alfo  in  Come- 
dies. Jofephus  niciuions  a  fet  of  religious  men  among 
the  Daci,  whom  he  calls  F//Jli,  and  compares  with  the 
Elfeni  ;  of  thefe  Plilli  no  other  author  makes  any  men- 
tion. Dacicus,  the  epithet  ;  allumed  by  fomc  em- 
perors, (Juve]ial.)  There  was  a  Dacia  Aureliani,  a 
part  of  lliyricum,  which  was  divided  into  the  eaflern 
and  weftern  ;  Sirminm  being  the  capital  of  the  latter, 
and  Sardica  of  the  former.  13ut  this  belongs  to  the 
lower  age. 

DACIER,  (Andrew),  born  at  Cadres  in  Upper 
Languedoc,  165T,  had  a  great  genius  and  inclination 
for  learniug,  and  fludied  at  Saumur  imdcr  Tannegiii 
le  Fevre,  then  engaged  in  the  indrudion  of  his  daugh- 
ter, who  proved  afterwards  an  honour  to  herfex.  This 
gave  rife  to  that  mutual  tcnderncfs  which  a  marriage 
of  40  years  could  never  weaken  in  them.  The  duke  of 
Montaulier  hearing  of  his  merit,  put  him  in  the  lift  of 
commentators  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  and  enga- 
ged him  in  an  edition  of  Pompeius  Kellus,  which  he 
publilhed  in  1681.  His  edition  of  Horace  primed  at 
I'aris  in  10  vols  in  lairio,  and  his  other  works,  raifed 
hiui  a  great  reputation.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  infcriptions  in  1695.  W  hen  the  hi- 
llory  of  Louis  XIV.  by  medals  was  finillud,  he  was 
chofen  10  prefent  it  to  his  majefty  ;  who  being  inform- 
ed of  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  in  it,  fettled  upon 
liJm  apeniion  of  2000  livres,  and  appointed  Lira  kecp- 


tr  of  the  books  of  the  king's  clofct  in  the  Louvre.    Dacier, 
When  that  poll  was  iniitcd  to  that  ol  library-keei'cr  to     E^i^yl. 

the  kiiig,  he  was  not  only  continued  in  the  privileges  of  *"~"^' 

his  place  during  lile,  but  the  lurvivaucc  v.as  granted  to 
his  wife,  a  favour  of  which  there  had  been  noinltance 
beiore.  But  the  death  of  Madam  Dacier  in  i  723,  ren- 
dered this  grant,  which  w  as  fo  honourable  to  her,  in- 
effectual. He  died  September  18.  1722,  of  an  ulcer 
in  the  throat.  In  his  manners,  fentiments,  and  the  whole 
of  his  conduct,  he  was  a  complete  model  of  that  ancient 
philofophy  of  which  he  was  fo  great  an  admirer,  and 
which  he  improved  by  the  rules  and  principles  of  Chri- 
Aianity. 

Dacier  (Anne),  daughter  of  Tannegui  le  Fevre, 
prolcllor  of  Greek  at  Saumur  in  France.  She  early 
ihowcd  a  line  genius,  wliich  her  father  cultivated  with 
great  care  and  fatisfaelion.  After  her  father's  death 
Ihe  went  to  Paris,  whither  her  fame  had  already  reach- 
ed ;  Ihe  was  then  prepai'ing  an  edition  of  Calliirachus, 
which  file  publilhed  in  1674.  Having  lliown  fome 
Iheets  ol  it  toMr  Huet,  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  and 
to  feveral  other  men  of  learning  at  the  court,  the  work 
was  fo  highly  admired,  that  the  duke  of  JViontaufier 
made  a  propofal  10  her  of  publifning  feveral  Latin  au- 
thors for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin.  She  rcjefted  this  pro- 
jiofal  at  firll,  as  a  talk  to  which  flie  was  not  equal. 
But  the  duke  infilled  upon  it;  fo  thai  at  lall  he  gain- 
ed her  content  ;  upon  which  flie  undertook  an  edition 
of  Florns,  publilhed  in  1674.  Her  reputation  being 
now  fpread  overall  Europe,  Chriltina  queen  of  Swe- 
den, ordered  count  Koniglmark  to  make  her  a  compli- 
ment in  her  name  :  upon  which  JVIademoilclle  le  Fevre 
fent  the  queen  a  Latin  letter,  with  her  edition  of  Flo- 
rus  :  to  which  her  inajefty  v.rotc  an  obliging  anfwer  ; 
and  not  long  after  fent  her  another  letter,  to  pcrfuade 
her  to  abandon  the  Proteltani  religion,  and  made  her 
conliderable  offers  to  fettle  at  her  court.  In  16S3  flie 
married  Mr  Dacier  ;  and  foon  after  declared  her  delign 
to  the  duke  of  Montaulier  and  the  biflicp  of  Mcaux  of 
reconciling  herfelf  to  the  church  of  Rcjine,  v,  hich  ir.e 
had  entertained  for  fome  time  :  but  as  Mr  Dacier  was 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  reafonablencfs  of  fuch  a 
change,  they  retired  to  Cadres  in  1684,^  v;here  they 
had  a  fmall  cflate,  in  order  to  examine  the  points  of 
controverfy  between  the  Proteltants  and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  at  lall  determined  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  made  their  public  abjuration  in  1685.  Af- 
ter this,  the  king  gave  botli  hulband  and  wife  marks 
ofhisfavour.  In  1695,  file  apiplied  herfelf  to  ilie  (du- 
cation  of  her  fon  and  daughter,  who  made  a  prodigi- 
ous progrefs  :  the  fon  died  in  1694,  and  the  daughter 
became  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  Longchamp.  She  had 
another  daughter,  whohad  united  in  her  all  the  virtues 
and  accomplifliments  that  could  adorn  the  fex  ;  but  flie 
died  at  18.  Her  mother  has  immortalized  her  me- 
mory in  the  preface  to  her  tranfiation  of  the  Iliad. 
Madam  Dacier  was  in  a  very  infirm  llaie  of  htaltli  the 
two  lall  years  of  lie  r  life  :  and  died,  after  a  very  pain- 
ful fjcknefs,  Augull  27.  1720,  aged  69.  SliC  was  re- 
markable for  her  firmaefs,  gcnerolity,  equality  of  tem- 
per, and  piety. 

DACTYL,  (laClylin,  a  foot  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  conlilling  of  a  long  fyllabie,  followed  hy  two 
fliortoncs:   aSca;-//.7/.f 

Some  fay  it  is  derived  from  ^asTi-Koc,  f'  a  finger," 

becaufe 
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becaufc  it  is  divided  iiuo  liiree  joints,  tlic  firft  01"  which 
is  longer  than  the  other  lu'o. 

The  iLivtyl  is  f.iid  to  iiave  be-ii  the  invention  of 
Dioiiyiius  or  iJacchus,  who  delivered  oracles  in  this 
meaiiirc  ;it  Dclpiios,  b^lbre  Apollo.  The  Greeks  call 
it  «rox<T/xo;.  The  d.ictyl  anj  Ipoiulcc  arc  the  moil 
coaliJerable  of  the  pjctical  feet ;  as  bcinj^  the  mea- 
fiires  iiied  in  heroic  vtrfo,  by  Homer,  Virgil,  &c. 
Thefe  two  are  of  equ:il  time,  but  noi  c^jiial  motion. 
The  fpondec  lias  an  even,  llrong,  a'ld  Heady  pace, 
like  a  trot:  the  dactyl  rcfemliles  the  iiniiblcr  flrokts 
of  a  gallop. 

Dactylus  wasaUb  a  fort  of  u.incc  anioiig  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  chieliy  performed,  Helyciuus  oblcrves, 
by  the  athletac. 

DAcrvJ.s  alfo  denote  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree, 
more  ufually  called  iiat:s. 

DACTYLl  id;ei;  the  Fingers  of  Mount  Ida. 
Concerning  thefe.  Pagan  theology  nnd  fable  give  very 
different  accounts.  The  Cretans  paid  divine  worlhip 
to  them,  as  thofe  who  had  niirfed  and  brought  up  the 
god  Jupiter;  whence  it  appeais,  that  they  were  the 
fame  as  the  Corybantes  and  Curctes.  Nevcrthelcfs 
Strabo  makes  ihcui  dilferent ;  and  fays,  that  the  tradi- 
tion in  Phrygia  was,  that  "  Curetes  and  Corybantes 
were  defccnded  from  the  Uajlyli  Idasi :  that  there  were 
originally  an  hundred  men  in  the  illand,  who  were  call- 
cADiiHyl:  IdiC! ;  from  whom  fpraiig  nine  Curetes,  and 
cacli  of  thefe  nine  produced  len  men,  as  many  as  tlie 
fingers  of  a  man's  two  hands;  and  that  tliis  gave  the 
name  to  tlie  anceftors  of  the  Dactyli  Idsei."  He  re- 
lates another  opinion,  which  is,  that  there  were  but 
live  Daftyli  Idaii;  who,  according  to  Sophocles,  were 
the  inventors  of  iron  :  that  thefe  live  b'.otliers  had  five 
fillers,  and  that  from  this  number  they  took  the  name 
otfi::g:rs  of  mount  Ida,  becaufe  they  were  in  number 
ten  ;  and  that  they  worked  at  the  foot  of  this  moun- 
tain. Dioiorus  Siculus  reports  the  matter  a  little  dif- 
ferently. He  fays  "  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  illand 
of  Crete  were  the  Dactyli  Idasi,  who  Iiad  their  refi- 
dence  on  mount  Ida  :  that  fome  faid  they  were  an 
hundred  ;  otliers  only  five,  in  number  equal  to  the  fin- 
gers of  a  man's  hand,  whence  they  had  ihe  name  of 
DaCiyli:  that  they  were  magicians,  and  addicted  to 
myllical  ceremonies  :  that  Orpheus  was  their  difciple, 
and  carried  their  niyfleries  into  Greece  :  that  the  Dac- 
tyli  invented  the  ufe  of  iron  and  fire,  and  that  they 
liad  been  reconipenfcd  witli  divine  Iioncurs." 

Dio;nedei  the  Grammarian  fays,  The  Dav'lyli  Ida:! 
were  pviclls  of  the  giddtfs  Cybcle  :  called  /i/^v,  becaufe 
that  goddcfs  was  chiefly  worfiiipped  on  mount  Ida  in 
Phrygia  ;  and  D.jftvii,  becaufe  that,  to  prevent  Saturn 
from  hearing  the  cries  of  infant  Jupiter,  whom  Cybelc 
had  committed  to  their  cuftody,  they  tiled  to  ling  cer- 
tain verfes  of  their  own  invention,  in  the  Dadylic 
meafure.     See  Curetes  and  CoRYEANrr.s. 

DACTYLIC,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to 
daftyls. 

Ancie  itly,  there  were  da>.^ylic  as  v.-cl!  as  fporidiic 
fiUtes,  iib^ic  daClylk-c.  The  dactylic  (lutes  conlifted  of 
unequal  intervals  ;  as  tlie  daclylic  foot  docs  of  unequal 
iiieafures. 

D  4cnuc  Verfs  are  hexameter  verfes,  ending  in  a 
daftyl  inftead  of  a  fpandee  ;  as  fpoudaic  verfes  are 
thofe  which  have  a  fpo-idee  in  the  fifth  foot  inllead 
ofadaftvl. 


An  inftancc  of  a  daclylic  verfc  wc  have  in  Virgil  : 

Bis palria  ccciJere  matiui  :  quia  prclinui  tinnia 
Per  Ugireiit ocuUi JSL:i,  vi.     \X, 

DACTYLICMAKCY,  Uactvi.iom antia,  a  fort 
of  divination  pcrfornicd  by  means  of  a  ring.  The 
word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek  <r«itTi/xioc  "  ring,"  of 
JaxTfxot  "  tmgcr,"  and  juovTwa  "  divination." 

Ddutyliomancy  confuted  principally  in  holding  a  ring, 
falpcnded  by  aline  thread,  over  a  round  table,  on  ilic 
edge  whereof  were  raaue  divers  marks  with  the  twen- 
ty-four letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  ring  in  Ihaking, 
or  vibrating  over  the  table,  lloj)ped  over  certain  of  the 
letters,  which,  beicig  joined  together,  conqiofed  the 
anlwcr  required.  But  the  opeiation  was  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  fevcral  fupcrftilious  ceremonies  ;  for 
firlt  the  ring  was  to  be  confecrated  with  a  great  deal 
of  myllery  :  the  ptrlini  who  held  ii  was  to  be  clad  in 
linen  garments  to  the  very  Ihoes  ;  liis  head  was  to  be 
Ihaved  all  round  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  was  to  liold  ver- 
vain. And  before  he  proceeded  on  any  thing,  the 
gods  were  firlt  to  be  appeafed  by  a  formulary  of  pray- 
ers, &c.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  the  pioetfj  at 
large  in  his  29th  book. 

DACTYLIS,  Cogk's-ioot  cr.«;s  :  A  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  iriandiia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  nieihod  ranking  under  tlie 
4th  order,  Cramhia.  The  calyx  is  bivalved  and  eoni- 
prell'ed,  and  the  one  valve  longer  tlian  the  otiier, 
carinaied,  or  having  t!ic  rachis  jirominent  and  lliarp. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  eynofaroidcs  or  fmootli 
cock's-fuot  grafs,  and  the  glomcratns  or  rough  cock's- 
foQt  grafs.  Both  are  natives  of  Britain  :  the  firft 
grows  in  Earlliy  places,  and  the  lauer  is  common  i:i 
meadows  and  paiture-gronnds.  Tliis  lall  is  eat  by 
horfes,  ficcp,  and  goats  ;   but  refnfcd  by  cows. 

DACTY  LUS,  in  zoology,  a  name  given  by  Pliny 
to  the  Pholas. 

DADUCHI,  in  antiquity,  pricfls  of  Ceres.  That 
goddefs  iiaving  loil  her  daughter  Profcrpinc,  fay  uiy- 
thologilts,  tcgr.n  to  make  fearch  for  her  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night,  in  order  to  do  this  in  the  dark, 
flte  lighted  a  torch,  and  ihus  fet  forth  on  her  travels 
throughout  the  world:  for  v/hich  reafon  it  is  that  flie 
is  always  fecn  rcprefented  with  a  lighted  torch  in  her 
hand.  On  this  account,  and  in  commemoration  of 
this  pretended  exploit,  it  became  a  cultoni  for  the 
prielis,  at  the  feafts  and  facrificcs  ot'  the  goddefs,  to 
run  about  in  the  temple,  with  torches  after  this  man- 
ner ;  one  of  them  took  a  liglucd  torch  from  off  the 
altar,  and  holding  it  with  his  Irtnd,  ran  with  it  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  tlie  tcmp'e,  where  he  gave  it  to  another, 
faying  to  him,  Tu'i  trado  :  this  fccond  ran  af"icr  the 
like  manner  to  another  part  of  tlie  temple,  and  gave 
it  to  the  third,  andf)o!the  reft.  From  this  cere- 
mony the  pricfls  became  denominated  tiadtichi,  Ssc^x" 
q.  d.  "  torcii-bearers ;"  from  if  a,-,  "  an  nncluons  refi- 
nous  wood,  as  pine,  fir,  &c."  whereof  die  ancients 
made  torches  ;  and  t;^'.-,  "Ihave,  I  held." — ThcAthe- 
ifuns  alfo  gave  the  name  diduch.us  to  thei-.igh-prieft  cf 
Hercules. 

DjtEDALA,  a  moiiiuain  and  ciiy  of  Lycia,  wlitrc 

Dsdalus  was  buried,  according  to   Pliny k\h  two 

feftivals  in  Boeoiia,  fo  caiied  ;  one  of  lliem,  obfervcd 
at  Alalcomenns  by  tlie  PlaiKans  in  a  large  grove,  where 
they  cxpofed  in  the  open  air  pieces  of  boiled  flefli,  and 
carefully  obfervcd  whether  the  ciows   that  came  to 

prey 


Daflyli. . 
nDuiicy 
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Dxdali,  prey  upon  them  dircclrd  their  fliglu.  All  the  trees 
D,-cdalus.  upon  which  any  of  thefe  birds  alighted  were  iiumc- 
'  "  '  diately  cut  down,  and  with  them  ilatucs  were  made, 
called  Dx.-liila,  in  honour  of  Daedalus.  Tlie  other  fef- 
tival  was  of  a  more  fulenin  kind.  It  was  celebrated 
every  60  years  by  all  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  as  acom- 
pcnfatiou  ior  the  iutermiffioii  of  the  fmaller  feAivals 
for  that  number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Pla- 
tseans.  Fourteen  of  the  flatues  called  Dxdala  were 
diftributcd  by  lot  among  the  Phuseans,  Lebadseans, 
Coroneans,  Orchomenians,  Thcfpians,  Thebans,  Ta- 
nagrjeans,  and  Cha;roneans,  becaufe  they  had  effefled 
a  reconciliation  among  the  Platseans,  andcaufed  thtm 
10  be  recalled  from  exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes 
was  rcftoreJ  by  Calfander  the  fon  of  Antipater. 
During  this  feflival  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bride- 
maid  accompanied  a  ftatue  which  was  drcflcd  in  fe- 
male garments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotes.  This 
proccllion  was  attended  to  the  top  of  mount  Cithseron 
by  many  of  the  Bccotians,  who  had  places  afligned 
them  by  lot.  Here  an  altar  of  fquare  pieces  of  wood 
cemented  together  like  Hones  was  erefted,  and  upon 
it  were  thrown  large  quantities  of  combiillible  mate- 
rials. Afterwards  a  bull  was  facrificcd  to  Jupiter,  and 
an  ox  or  heiter  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  ci- 
ties of  BcEotia,  and  by  the  mofl  opulent  that  attend- 
ed. The  poorefl  citizens  offered  iniall  cattle;  and  all 
thefcoblations,  together  with  theDc^dala,  were  thrown 
into  the  common  heap  and  fet  on  fire,  and  totally  redu- 
ced to  allies.  They  originated  in  this  :  When  Juno, 
after  a  quarrel  with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Euba"a, 
and  refufed  to  return  to  his  bed,  the  god,  anxious 
ibr  her  J"eturn,  went  10  confult  Cithseron  king  of 
Platiea,  to  find  fome  eft'cflual  nuafure  10  break  her 
obftinary.  Ciihceron  advifed  him  to  drefs  a  ftatue  in 
woman's  apparel,  and  carry  it  in  a  chariot,  and  pub- 
lickly  to  report  it  was  Plalssa  the  daughter  of  Afnpas, 
whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Ju'-iOjiiiformedof  her  hufband's  future  mar- 
riage, repaired  in  hafte  to  meet  the  clianot,  and  was 
eaiiiy  united  to  him,  when  (lie  difcovered  the  artful 
nieaiiires  he  made  ufe  of  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 

Djii^DALUS,  an  Athenian,  fon  of  Eupalamus,  de- 
fcended  from  Ertchtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  was 
the  mod  ingenious  artift  of  his  age  ;  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  wedge,  and  many 
other  mechanical  inllruments,  and  the  fails  of  ihips. 
He  made  ft.itues  which  moved  of  ihemfelves,  and  feeni- 
ed  to  be  endowed  with  life.  Talus  his  fifter's  fon 
promifed  to  be  as  great  as  himfelf  by  the  ingenuity  of 
his  inventions  ;  and  therefore  from  envy  he  threw 
him  down  from  a  window  and  killed  him.  After  the 
murder  of  this  youth,  Daedalus,  with  his  fon  Icarus, 
fled  from  Athens  io  Crete,  where  Minos  king  of  the 
country  gave  him  a  cordial  reee^nion.  Dasdalus  made 
a  famous  labjrinih  for  Winos,  and  aiTuled  Paliphae 
the  queen  to  gratify  her  unnatural  paOion  for  a  bull. 
For  this  action  Daedalus  incurred  the  difpleafure  of 
IMinos,  who  ordered  him  10  be  cor.rined  in  the  laby- 
rinth winch  he  h;!d  conflvuftcd.  P?ere  he  madchim- 
fclf  wings  with  feathers  andviax,  and  carefully  fitted 
them  to  his  body  and  that  of  his  fon,  who  was  the 
CJnpanion  of  iiis  confinement.  They  took  their  flight 
in  the  air  from  Crete  ;  hut  the  heat  of  the  (im  melted 
the  wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  whofe  flight  was  too 


high,  and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  ihe  ocean  which    Bamou 

from  him  has  been  called  the  icariau  Sen.     'Jhe  father  « 

by  a  proper  inanagement  of  his  wings  alighted  at 
Cuma;,  where  he  built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  thence 
direcied  his  courle  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Cocalus,  who  reigned  over  pan  of  tlie  coun- 
try. Pie  left  many  monuments  of  his  ingcnuiiy  in 
Sicily,  vhicli  If  ill  exifted  in  the  age  of  Diodorus  Si- 
culus.  He  was  difpatched  by  Cocalus,  who  was  afraid 
of  the  power  of  IMinos,  who  had  declared  war  againfl 
him  btcaufe  he  had  given  an  afjlum  to  Daedalus.  The 
flight  of  Daedalus  from  Crete  with  wings  is  explain- 
ed byobferving  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fails,  which 
in  his  age  might  pafs  at  a  diflance  for  vvmgs.  He  lived 
1400  years  before  the  Chrillian  era.  There  were  two 
flatuarics  of  the  fame  name  ;  one  of  Sicyon  ion  of 
Patioclus  ;   the  other  a  native  of  Bithynia. 

D/EMON  Axt/Jiov,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
certain  fpirits  or  genii,  which  they  fay  appeared  to 
men,  either  to  do  them  fervice  or  to  hurt  them. 

The  Greek  word  <faif/.ai  is  derived  (according  to 
Plato,  in  his  Cratylns,  p.  598.  ed.  Sirraiii,  vol.  i.)  from 
(fm/xai,  "  knowing  or  intelligent  ;"  but  according  to 
others  iVom  /ajo/<a;,  '<  to  dillributc,"  (fee  the  Scholiaft 
on  Homer,  II.  1.  ver.  222).  Either  of  ihele  deriva- 
tions agrees  with  the  office  afcribed  to  dsemons  by  the 
ancient  heathens,  as  the  fpirit  intruded  with  the  in- 
fpcction  and  government  of  mankind.  For,  accor- 
ding to  the  philofophers,  csemions  held  a  middle  rank 
between  the  cekllial  gods  and  men  on  earth,  and  car- 
ried on  all  intercourfe  between  them  ;  conveying  the 
addrclFcs  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the  divine  bMufits 
to  men.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  ce- 
Icflial  divinities  did  not  thtmfelves  iiutrpofe  in  hu- 
man affairs,  but  committed  the  entire  adminiflration 
of  the  government  of  this  lower  world  to  thefe  fubal- 
tern  deities :  N^que  enbii  pro  7>iajtjiatc  deurii  cirUf'iuin 
fuerit,  hicc  curart ;  (Apuleius  de  deo  Socrath,  p.  677^. 
C?<i:fta  c(Fis[lium  volui.latc,  iitiviiiic  ix  autkotitate,  Jed 
da-7/jonum  obfcqtiio,  i/  opera,  ir  mhi'ijierio fieri  arbitraji- 
dinii  eft ;  (I'!,  p.  675. J  Hence  they  became  the  objcfls 
of  divine  worfliip.  "  If  idols  are  h'^thing,"  {ayi  Celfus 
(ctpnd Origsn  con.  Celf.  lib.  viii.  p.  393.),  "what  harm 
can  there  be  to  join  in  the  public  feflivals  ?  If  they  are 
dsemons,  then  it  is  certain  that  they  are  gods,  in  whom 
we  are  tocoiulde,  and  to  whom  we  fliould  offer  facri- 
ficcs  and  prayers,  to  render  them  propitious." 

Several  of  the  heathen  philofophers  held,  that  therr 
were  different  kinds  of  daemons;  that  ionie  of  them 
were  fpiritiial  fubflances  of  a  more  noble  origin 
than  the  human  race,  and  that  others  had  once  been 
men. 

Rut  fhofe  daemons  who  were  the  more  immediate 
objects  of  the  eflabliflicd  worfl  ip  ainongfl  the  ancient 
nations  were  human  fpirits,  fiicli  as  were  believed  to 
become  daemons  or  deities  after  their  departure  frcm 
their  bcdits.  Plutarch  teaches  (lit.  Rov.td.  p.  56, 
ed.  Faris)  "  that  according  to  a  divine  nature  and  ju- 
flice,  the  fouls  of  virtuous  men  are  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  daemons  ;  and  that  frcm  darirors,  if  they  are 
properly  puriiicd,  they  are  exalted  into  gods,  not  by 
anv  political  infiitniions,  but  according  to  rightreafbn." 
The  fame  author  -fays  in  another  place  (dc  If.  ir  Cfr. 
p.  361.),  "  that  Ifis  and  Ofn'is  were,  for  (heir  virtue, 
cliargcd  from  good  darmons  into  gods,  as  were  Her- 
cules 
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Demoniac,  ciiles  and  ijacchus  afterwards,  receiving  the  united  ho- 

-^~^  no.irs  b :)tli  of  goJs  a\id  d.«:noiis."    Hcliod  and   uilier 

poLiti  who  have  recorded  the  aacieat  iii;tory  or  iraJi- 
tiojsoii  waieh  tlic  iJuolicfaitii  and  wordiip  were  foun- 
ded, ad'ert,  thai  the  men  of  the  golden  age,  who  were 
fuppjied  to  be  very  good,  became  dxmoiis  after  death, 
and  dilpeiifers  of  good  things  to  mankind. 

Th,);igh  divmvi  is  often  ufed  in  a  general  fcnfe  as 
equivalent  to  a  d^ity ;  and  is  accordingly  applied  to 
/.-//.'or  fijrtum,  or  whatever  clfe  was  regard  as  a  god  : 
yet  thofe  daemons  who  were  the  more  immediate  ob- 
jecls  of  divine  worlhip  amonglt  the  heathens  were  hu- 
man fpirits  ;  as  is  Ihown  in  Farmer  on  Miracles, 
chap.  iii.  fcift.  2. 

The  word  daemon  is  ufed  indifferently  in  a  good  and 
^  in  a  bad  fenfe.     In  the  former  fenfc,  it  was  very  coni- 

P'  monly  ufed  among  the  ancient  heatliens.     "  We  mull 

not  (fays  Meninder)  think  any  dxmon  to  be  evil, 
hurtful  to  a  good  life,  but  every  gotl  to  be  gooj." 
Neverthelefs,  thofe  are  certainly  millaken  who  affirm, 
that  d.cmoii  never  lignifies  an  evil  being  till  after  the 
times  of  Chrilt.  Pythagoras  held  dasmons  who  fent 
difeafes  to  men  and  cattle  {Dlogen.  Lfcrt.  Fit.  Py- 
tfiagor.p.  514.  Ci/.  Ai/iflel.)  Zaleucus,  in  his  preface 
to  his  Laws  [apud  Stui.aitn,  Serm.  42.)  fuppoi'es  that 
an  evil  dcismon  might  hi  prefent  with  a  man,  to  indu- 
cace  him  to  injiidice.  The  daemons  of  Empedoclcs 
were  evil  fpirits,  and  exiles  from  heaven  ;  (Plutarch, 
riso;  TB  fjin  An  J'xiiil^ijixi).  And  in  his  life  on  Dion 
(p.  95H)  he  fays,  "  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  evil  and  niifchievous  dxmons,  out  of  envy  and 
hatred  to  good  men,  oppole  whatever  they  do."  Scarce 
did  any  opinion  more  generally  prevail  in  ancient  times 
than  this,  viz.  that  as  the  departed  fouls  of  good  men 
bec^^ne  good  daemons,  fo  the  departed  fjuls  of  bad 
men  became  evil  dse  nons. 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  by  d.auons  we 
are  to  underlland  d^viii,  in  the  Septnagint  verlion  of 
the  Old  Tertameiu.  Others  think  the  word  isiii  that 
vcrfion  certainly  applied  to  thcghoils  of  fnch  dead  men 
as  the  heathens  deified,  in  Dent,  xxxii.  17.  Pf.  cvi.  37. 
That  d.emrjn  often  bears  the  fame  meaning  in  the  New 
Teflament,  and  particularly  in  Afts  xvii.  18.  t  Cor.  x. 
2r.  r  Tim.  iv.  i.  Rev.  ix.  13.  is  fliown  at  large  by 
Mr  Jofcpli  ■■lede  (Works,  p.  623,  £■//!■ ;/.).  That  the 
word  is  applied  ai-mays  to  human  fpirits  in  the  New 
Tellament,  Mr  Farmer  has  attempted  to  fliow  in  his 
ElTay  on  Demoniacs  p.  20S.  et  feq.  As  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  /.f /v/o;/ in  the  fathers  of  the  Chriflian 
church,  it  is  ufed  by  them  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  it  was 
by  the  heathen  philofophers,  cfpecially  the  latter  Pla- 
tonifts  ;  that  is  fometimes  for  departed  human  fpirits, 
and  at  other  times  for  fuch  fpirits  as  had  never  inha- 
bited human  bodies.  In  the  fathers,  indeed,  the  word 
is  more  commonly  taken  in  an  evil  fenfe,  than  in  the 
ancient  philofophers.  Rffides  the  two  forementioned 
kinds  of  d.emons,  the  fathers,  as  well  as  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers, held  a  third,  viz.  fuch  as  fprang  from  the 
congrefs  of  fuperior  beings  with  the  daughters  of  men. 
In  the  theology  of  the  fathers,  thefe  were  the  worfb 
kind  of  daemons. 

Different  orders  ofdxmonshad  different  flations  and 
employments  afllgned  thein  by  the  ancients.  Good 
daeniims  were  confidered  as  the  authors  of  good  to 
mankind ;  evil  demons  brought  i.nnumerable  evils  botli 


upon  men  and  beafls.     Amongft  evil  dsemons  thcrr  Daimpiuac. 

was  a  great  diliiii-iLion  with  relpcct  10  the  offices  af- ' 

figncd   tiiem ;    (ome  compelled   men  to  wickcOiicfs, 
otiitrs  llimulaied  tliem  to  inadnefs.     See  Demo.siac. 

Much  has  been  laid  concerning  the  daemon  ot  So- 
crates. He  pretended  to  his  friends  and  dilciples,  and 
even  declared  to  the  woild,  that  a  friendly  Ipirit, 
whom  he  called  his  dtem'jii,  directed  him  how  to  adcii 
every  important  occaliun  in  his  lil'c,  and  reltrauicd  him 
from  imprudence  of  conduiit. 

In  contemplating  the  charafter  of  this  great  philo- 
fophcr,  while  wc  admire  him  as  the  iioblelt  pattern 
of  virtue  and  moral  wifdom  that  appeared  in  the  hea- 
then world,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  whether 
what  he  gave  out  concerning  his  dxmon  were  a  iriek 
of  impoflure,  or  the  reverie  of  a  heated  iniagination, 
or  a  fober  and  true  account  of  a  favour  which  heaven 
deligned  to  confer  on  fo  extraordinary  a  man. 

To  afcenain  in  this  calt;  the  objcdl  of  our  inqui- 
ries, is  by  no  means  fo  ca(y  as  the  fiiperficial  think- 
er may  be  apt  to  imagine.  When  we  confider  the 
dignity  of  fentiment  and  limpliciiy  of  manners  whicii 
Socrates  difplayed  through  the  general  tenor  of  his- 
life,  we  cannot  readily  bring  ourlelvcs  to  think  that 
he  could  be  capable  of  fuch  a  trick  of  impoftui'c.  No- 
thing of  the  wildnefs  of  an  enthullaft  appears  in  his 
charader  ;  the  modefly  of  his  pretentions,  and  the 
rcfpet:t  which  in  his  converfation  and  conduc^t  he  mii- 
formly  tcftified  for  tlie  ordinary  duties  of  locial  life, 
lufiicienlly  prove  that  he  was  free  from  the  influence 
of  blind  enthuliafm  :  we  cannot  infer,  therefore,  that, 
like  the  aftronomer  in  RalFclas,  he  was  deceived  witli 
reTpcft  to  his  daemon  by  an  over-heated  imagination. 
It  is  no  lefs  diiiicult  to  believe,  that  God  would  dif- 
linguifli  an  heathen  in  fo  eminent  a  manner,  and  yet 
leave  him  uninflriicled  in  the  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion. Surely,  if  ever  fcepticifm  be  rcafonable,  it  nuill 
be  in  fuch  matters  as  the  prefent. 

Yet,  if  it  be  Hill  inliffed,  that  fome  one  of  ihcfe 
three  notions  concerning  the  drtmon  of  Socrates  mufi: 
be  more  probable  than  the  others  ;  we  would  ratlier 
cfteem  Socrates  an  enthuliafl  in  this  infiancc,  than 
degrade  him  to  the  bafe  charafter  of  an  impollor,  or 
liippofc  that  a  fpiriiual  being  artually  i-cvcaled  liim- 
felf  to  the  philoli)plier,  and  condefcended  10  become 
ills  conflant  attcndar.t  and  eounfedor.  People  are  of- 
ten under  the  influence  of  an  over-heated  imagination 
with  regard  to  fome  one  thing,  and  cod  and  fober  as 
to  every  thing  clfe.  j 

D^-EMONIAC  (from  damo/i),  a  liunian  being  whofe  Definition. 
volition   and  other  mental  faculiies  are  overpowered 
and  rellraincd,  and   his  body   pofTelfed  and  aeluatcd, 
by  fome  created  fpiritual  being  of  fiiperior  power.  ^ 

Such  feems  to  be  the  determinate  fenfc  of  the  word  ;  Difputc 
but  it  is  difptited  whether  any  of  mankind  ever  were  concerning, 
in  this  inifortnnate  condition.  i;!v:nioiii- 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  neither  good  nor  evil  ^"' 
fpirits  are  known  to  exert  fuch  authority  at  prefent 
over  the  human   race  :  but    in  the  ancient  heathen 
world,  and  among  ilie  Jews,  particularly  in   liie  days 
of  our  Saviour,  evil  fpirits,  at  leaft,  are  thought  byM  .■''      f 
3ve  been  inore  troublcfoine.  the  Greeks 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  inia'^ined,  that  their  c'ei-  and  Ro- 
tics,  to  reveal  future  events,  frctpiently  entered  intomanscon- 
thc  prophet  or  proj-hetefs  who  was   confuhed,  over-  ccmin^ 

powered  PoT'l'""*-  - 
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powered  their  faciiUies,  and  lUtcred  refponfes  with 
their  org.ins  ot  fjJeech.  Apollo  was  believed  to  enter 
into  the  Pythonefs,  aad  lu  didaie  the  prophetic  an- 
fwcrs  received  by  thol'c  v/ho  confuhcd  her.  Other 
oracles  beliJes  tluu  of  Delphi  were  fuppofed  to  unfold 
futurity  by  the  fame  machinery.  A:id  in  various 
other  caf(.s,  cither  liialiguant  dicuions  or  benevolent 
deities  were  thou^Iit  to  enter  into  and  to  aftuate 
humaubeings.  The Ly/u/ihiU'/c!, the Ccrriti, ihcLarvati, 
ot'  tlie  Romans,  were  all  of  this  defcription  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  by  tlieufe  of  the  word  Jaifxml^iunii^  (how  that 
they  referred  to  this  caufe  the  origin  of  mn.dnefs. 
Among  the  ancient  heathens,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  firperior 
bei]igi entered  occafi.jnally  into  men,  overpowered  the 
facilities  of  their  niiiids,  and  adnated  their  bodily  or- 
gans. They  might  imagine  that  this  happened  inin- 
llanres  in  which  the  effects  were  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  different  caufes  ;  bi'-t  an  opinion  fo  generally 
prevalent  had  furely  fomc  plaulible  foundation. 

The  Jews  too,  if  we  may  trull  the  facred  writings 
or  Joiephus,  appear  to  have  believed  in  dasmoniacal 
pollellion.  The  cafe  of  Saul  may  be  rccollecled  as 
one  among  many  in  which  fuperior  created  beings 
were  believed  by  the  Jews  to  exert  in  tliis  manner 
their  inihience  over  human  life.  The  general  tenor 
of  their  hiftory  and  language,  and  their  doctrines  con- 
cerning good  and  evil  fpirits,  prove  the  opinion  of  das- 
tnoniacal  poirefiion  to  have  been  well  known  and  ge- 
nerally received  among  them. 

In  the  days  of  our  Sjviour,  it  would  appear  that 
daemoniacal  poifelTion  was  very  frequent  among  the 
Jev/s  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Many  were  the 
evil  fpirits  whom  Jefus  is  related  in  the  gofpels  to 
have  ejefted  from  patients  that  were  brought  uutohim 
as  poflclTed  aiul  tormented  by  thofe  malevolent  de- 
mons. His  apoflles  too,  and  the  firfl  Chriflians,  who 
were  moft  aclive  and  fuccefsful  in  the  propagation  of 
Cliriftianity,  appear  to  have  often  exerted  the  mira- 
culous powers  with  which  they  were  endowed  on  ll- 
mila,r  occafions.  The  dvsmons  difplayed  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  malevolence  which  fufficiently  diftin- 
guidied  them  from  human  beings :  and  the  language 
in  which  the  ajsmoniacs  are  mentioned,  and  the  ac- 
tions and  fentiments  afcribcd  to  them  in  the  New 
Teflament,  ihow  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apoflles  did 
not  coafider  the  idea  of  dxmoniacal  poiTcirion  as  being 
merely  a  vulgar  error  concerning  the  origin  of  a  difeafe 
or  difeafes  produced  by  natural  caufes. 

The  more  enlightened  cannot  always  avoid  the  ufe 
of  metaphorical  modes  of  exprclTion ;  which  though 
founded  upon  error,  yet  have  been  fo  eUablifhed  in 
language  by  the  inHuencc  of  cuilom,  that  they  cannot 
be  fuddenly  difmiifed.  When  wc  read  in  the  book  of 
Jodiua,  that  the  fun  on  a  certain  occalion  flood  ftill, 
to  allow  that  hero  time  to  complete  a  victory  ;  we 
eafily  find  an  exciife  for  the  conduct  of  the  facred  hi- 
ftorian,  in  accommodating  his  narrative  to  the  popular 
ideas  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  relative  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  all  limilar  inftances,  we  do 
not  complain  much  of  the  rfe  of  a  fingle  phrafe,  ori- 
ginaliv  i!iTroduced  by  the  prevalence  of  fonie  ground- 
lefs  opinion,  the  faliity  of  wiiich  is  v.  ell  known  to  the 
writer. 

But  in  defcriptlons  of  characters,  in  the  narration  of 
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fafls,  and  in  the  laying  dowm  of  fyflcms  of  doflrine,  D.Tmoiiljf, 

we  require  different  rules  to  be  obfervcd.     Should  any  ' k— — ' 

pcrfon,  la  compliance  with  popular  opinions,  talk  in 
fcrious  laiiguage  u.'  the  exiltence,  diipofitions,  decla- 
rations, and  actions  of  aracc  of  beings  whom  he  kr.cw 
to  be  abfohitely  fabulous,  we  furely  could  not  praifc 
him  for  candid  integrity  :  we  mult  fuppofe  him  to  be 
either  exulting  in  irony  over  the  weak  credulity  of 
thofe  around  him,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  weak- 
nefs,  with  the  dilhoneily  and  the  fclfini  views  of  an 
impoflor.  And  if  he  himfclf  lliould  pretend  to  any 
connedion  with  this  imaginary  fyittm  of  beings  ;  and 
fliould  claim,  in  confequence  of  his  connexion  with 
them,  particular  honours  from  his  contemporaries  ; 
v/hatever  might  be  the  dignity  of  his  charafter  in  all 
other  refpefts,  nobody  could  hefitate  even  for  a  mo- 
ment to  brand  him  as  an  impoftor  of  the  bafefl  cha- 
rader. 

Precifely  in  this  light  mnfl  we  regard  the  conduft 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoflles,  if  the  idea  of  dsemo- 
niacal  poil'cilion  were  to  be  conlidered  merely  as  a  vul- 
gar error.  They  talked  and  acted  as  if  tliey  believed 
that  evil  fpirits  had  adually  entered  into  thofe  who 
were  brought  to  them  as  poffcfl'ed  with  devils,  and 
as  if  thofe  fpirits  were  aiftually  expelled  by  their  au- 
thority out  of  the  unhappy  perfoits  whom  they  had 
poileircd.  They  expected,  they  demanded  too,  to 
have  their  profeliions  and  declarations  believed,  in  con- 
fequence of  their  performing  fuch  mighty  works,  and 
to  be  honoured  as  having  thus  triumphed  over  the 
powers  of  hell.  Tlie  reality  of  dtemoniacal  polleffion  : 
Itands  upon  the  fame  evidence  with  thegofpel  lyftem  in  1 
general. 

Neither  is  any  thing  abfurd  or  unreafonable  in' 
this  doftrine.  It  does  not  appear  to  ccntradift  thofe 
ideas  which  the  general  appearances  of  nature  and  the 
feries  of  events  fugged  concerning  the  benevolence 
and  wifdoni  of  the  Deity,  and  the  counfcls  by  which 
he  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  univerfe.  We  often 
fancy  ourfelves  able  to  comprehend  things  to  wliicli 
our  underflanding  is  w  holly  inadequate  :  we  perfuade 
ourfelves,  at  times,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  works 
of  the  Deity  muft  be  well  known  to  us,  and  that  his 
deligns  muff  always  be  fuch  as  we  can  fathom.  We 
are  then  ready,  whenever  any  dilSculty  arifes  to  us,  in 
confidering  the  condud of  Providence,  to  model  things 
according  to  our  own  ideas  ;  to  deny  that  the  Dieiy 
can  pofhbly  be  the  author  of  things  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  ;  and  to  afTert,  that  he  mull  act  on  every  occa- 
flon  in  a  manner  confiilent  with  our  narrow  views. 
This  is  the  pride  of  reafon  ;  and  it  feems  tohavefug- 
gcfled  the  flrongefl  objedtions  that  have  been  at  any 
time  urged  againfl  the  reality  of  dasmoniacal  polTcf- 
fion.  But  the  Deity  may  furely  conneft  one  order  of 
his  creatures  with  anotlier.  We  perceive  mutual  re- 
lations and  a  beautiful  conneftion  to  prevail  through 
all  that  part  of  nature  which  falls  within  the  fpherc 
of  our  obfervation.  The  inferior  animals  are  con- 
neded  with  mankind,  and  fubjefled  to  their  autho- 
rity, not  only  in  inflances  in  which  it  is  exerted  for 
their  advantage,  but  even  where  it  is  tyrannically  abu- 
fcd  to  their  deflruftion.  Among  the  evils  to  v.'hich 
niaiikind  have  been  fubjectcd,  why  might  not  their 
being  liable  to  dsemoniacal  pollcfiion  be  one  .'  While 
the    Supreme  Being  retains  the   lovereignty  of   the 

univerfe, 
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Dxmoniac.  ualvf.rrc.  he  miv  employ  whatever  ascuts  lie  chinks 

^ — ■y ■  proper  in  the  cxt-cuiiuu  ot  his  purpofci  :  he  nuy  cither 

co-.iimiirion  an  aiigcl  or  Ice  loole  a  devil  ;  as  well  as 
bend  ihc  huma.i  will,  or  comuuinicate  any  pariicular 
iaipulfe  to  matter. 

All  that  revelation  mikes  known,  all  that  Iniman 
realbn  can  conjecture,  concerning  the  cxillencc  ot  va- 
rious  orders   of  fpiritual    beings,    good  and    bad,    is 
perfectly  co.ifutent  with,  and  even  favonrable  to,  the 
doctrine  of  djsmoniacal  polUllion.     It  was  generally 
believed  through  the  ancient   heathen  world  ;   it  was 
equally  well  known  to  ihe  Jews,  and  equally  rel'pcfted 
by  them  ;   it  is  mentioned  in  the   New  Tertament  in 
fiich  language,  and  llich  narratives  are  related  concern- 
ini  it,  that  the  gofpels  cannot  well  be  regarded  in  any 
ctiier  light   than  as   pieces   of   impofture,  and    Jchis 
Chrill  mnll   be  conhJered  as  a   man  who  di!lio;iciUy 
took  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  and  ignorance  of  his 
contemporaries,  if  this  doArinc  be  nothing  but  a  vulgar 
error  ;  it  teaches  nothing  inconlillent  \vith  the  general 
conduct  of  f  rovidcnce  ;   it  is  not  the  caution  of  philo- 
fiphy,  but  the  pride  of  reafon,  that  fuggells  objections 
5         against  this  doctrine. 
Afuments      Thofe,  again,  vvho  are  unwilling  to  allow  that  angels 
of  ?he  An- or  devils  have  ever  intermeddled  to   much  with  the 
tidsmoni-   concerns  of  human  life,  urge  a  number  of  Ipecious  ar- 
»nifh.  guraents  in  oppolltion  to  thefe. 

„.  ,'  |-  Tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old,  fay  they,  did  be- 

"iDwhrch  licve  in  the  reality  of  dcemoniacal  poirelPion.  They 
the  Grec;cs  fnppofed  that  fpiritual  beings  did  at  times  enter  into 
»iid  Ro-  ihc  fons  or  daughters  of  men,  and  dillingiiith  thcm- 
mansfup-  fclves  in  that  (ituation  by  capricious  freaks,  deeds  of 
pofcil  dK-  ,^yjm-^ju  mifchtef,  or  prophetic  enunciations.  But  in 
ninniacal  jijg  ;ii(|ances  in  which  they  fnppofed  this  to  happen,  it 
was  only  IS  evident  that  no  fuch  thing  took  place.  Their  ac- 
initances  counts  of  the  ftatc  and  condaft  of  thofe  perfons  whom 
ef  madnefs,  they  believed  to  be  polfeired  in  this  fupernaiural  man- 
*"  ner,   Ihow  plainly  that  what  they  afcribed  to  the   in- 

fluence of  daemons  were  merely  the  effeOts  of  natural 
difeafes.  Whateverthcy  relate  concerning  ihcJarvati, 
the  cjrritl,  and  the  lyiuj>hat:d,  lliows  that  thefe  were 
merely  people  difordered  in  mind,  in  the  fame  unfor- 
tnnate  fituation  with  thofe  madmen  and  idiots  and 
melancholy  perfons  whom  we  have  among  ourfelvcs. 
Feftus  defcribes  the  Larvati  as  \:ttmgfurtofi  ct  mmti 
moti.     Horace  fays, 

Hdlade prrcuJJ'a-,   JVfdritts  cum  pracip'itat  fe^ 
Ceir'ttiizfuit  ? 
Plato, in  his  S.';;/^.V-(,fays,  thn  >«»  »roi/c  k  aTXi-ra;  ummm 
svSsoi/K,  «Aii5o:/5.     Lucian  defcribes  d^enioniacsaslunatic, 
and  as  (taring  with  their  eyes,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  being  fpcechlcfs. 

It  appeal's  ftill  more  evidently,   that  all  the  perfons 
fpokcn  of  as  poiFeiTed  with  devils  in  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  were  either  mad  or  epileptic,  and   precilcly 
diacsufthc  in  the  fame  condition  with  tlie  madmen  and  epileptics 
New  Tcf-   of  modern  times.     The  Jews,  among  o:her  reproaches 
(«ment.       which  they   threw  out  againft  our  Saviour,  laid,  H^ 
hjth  a  iL'vil,  and  is  ?iiaii ;  why  hear  ye  him  ?  The  ex- 
preilions  he  hath  a  devil,  and  ii  mad,  were  certainly  ufed 
on  this  occafion  as  fynonymnus.     With  all  their  vi- 
rulence, they  would  not  furcly  afcribc  to  him  at  once 
two  things  that  were  incoiififtent  and  contradictory. 
Th'ife  who  thought  more  favourably  of  the  chariifler 
of  Jefus,  alfertcd  concerning  his  difcourfes,  in  reply  to 
Vol.  V. 
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his  adverfaries,  Thefe  dre  uol  the  ■words  of  him  that  hath  CtmoiMac. 

a  dainon ;  meaning,  no  ilonbt,  ilvat  he  fpokc  in  a  more  ra-   * 

tional  manner  tlidu  a  m.idmaii  cuuld  be  expected  to  fpcak. 
The  Jews  appear  to  have  alcribcd  to  ilic  iiifl»icncc  ot 
dasmoas,  not  only  that  ipccies  of  madiitfs  in  which  the 
patient  is  raving  and juiious,  but  alfo  melancholy  nud- 
nefs.  Of  John,  whofecluiled  himfelf  fromintcrtoiirfc 
with  the  world,  and  was  diltinguilhed  for  abltinencc 
and  acts  of  mortification,  tluy  laid.  He  hath  a  damon, 
Tlie  youth,  V/liofe  faihcr  applied  to  jefus  to  tree  him 
from  an  evil  Ipirit,  deicribmg  his  uiijtappy  condition 
in  thefe  words,  tSii'je  mercy  on  my  foii,  j'lr  he  is  lunatic 
ai:d  fore  vexed  with  a  d.eiuoii ;  jor  ojt  times  hejalleth  iitit 
the  fire,  and  ojt  into  the  water,  was  plainly  cpilfiuic. 
Every  thing  indeed  that  is  related  in  the  Incw  Tella- 
ment  concerning  daimoniacs,  proves  that  they  were 
people  atfefled  with  fuch  natural  difeifcs  as  are  far 
fioui  being  uncommon  among  mankind  in  the  prcftnt 
age.  When  the  fymptoms  of  the  difordcrs  cured  by 
our  Saviour  and  his  apofllcs  as  cafes  of  da;moniacal 
puTeflion,  correfpond  fo  exactly  with  thofe  of  difeafes 
well  known  as  natural  in  tiie  prefent  age,  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  impute  them  to  a  fiipernamral  caiifc.  It  is 
much  more  conliftcnt  with  common  fenfc  and  found 
philofophy  to  fuppole,  that  our  Saviour  and  his  apo- 
llles  wifely,  and  with  that  condefcenlion  to  the  weak- 
nefs aiid  prejudices  of  thofe  with  whom  iluy  converfcd, 
which  fo  eminently  dillinguilhed  ilie  chaiaftcrof  the 
Author  of  our  holy  religion,  and  nmrt  always  be  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  charaflcr  of  the  true  Chrillian, 
adopted  the  vulgar  language  in  ipeaking  of  tliofe  unfur- 
tiiiiate  perfons  who  were  groundlefbly  imagined  10  he 
podetred  with  daemons,  though  ihcy  well  knew  ihc 
notions  vrhich  had  given  rile  to  fuch  modes  of  cx- 
preffion  to  be  ill-founded,  then  to  imagine  iliat  dif- 
eafes, which  arifeat  prefent  from  natural  caufes,  were 
produced  in  days  of  old  by  the  inierveniion  of  da:- 
mons,  or  that  evil  fpir^cs  Hill  continue  to  enter  into 
mankind  in  all  cafes  of  madncfs,  melancholy  or  cpi- 
Icpfy. 

Befidcs,  it  is  by  no  means  a  fiiScient  reafon  for 
receiving  any  doctrine  as  true,  tl;ac  it  has  been  gene- 
rally received  through  the  world.  Error,  like  an  epi- 
demical difeale,  is  communicated  from  one  to  another. 
In  certain  circiimltances,  too,  the  inliuence  of  iman-i- 
nation  predominates,  and  rcltrains  the  exertions  of 
reafon.  Many  falfc  opinions  have  extended  their  in- 
fluence through  a  very  wide  circle,  and  maintained  it 
long.  On  every  fuch  occalion  as  the  prefent,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  us  to  enquire,  not  fo  much  how  gene- 
rally any  opinion  has  been  received,  or  how  lonn-  it 
has  prevailed,  as  from  what  caufes  it  has  originated, 
and  on  what  evidence  it  refls. 

When  we  contemplate   the  frame  of  nature,  we  be- 
hold a  grand  and  beautiful  fimpliciiy  prevailing  thro'        ,, 
the  whole:   Kotwithftanding  its  inimenfc  extent,  and  inference 
though  it  contains  fuch  nuniberlefs  diverliticsof  btino-;  Irom  the 
yet   the  fimpleft  machine   conllructcd  by    hnnian   art  ^''^''"CT  "^ 
does  not  difplay  ealier  lliiiplicity,  or  an  happier  connec-  "=""''^' 
tion  of  parts.     We  msy  therefore  venture  to  draw  an 
inference,  by  analogy,  from  what  is  obfcrvable  of  ilic 
order  of  nature  in   general   to  the  prcftnt  cafe.     To 
permit  evil  fpirits  to  intermeddle  with  the  concerns  of 
jiiiman  life,  would  be  to  brcakthreugh  that  order  which 
the  Deity    appears  to  have   eftabiifhcd   through    his 
4  N  ^orksj 
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Dimoniacs  works  ;   it  would  be  to  iniroJnce  a  degree  of  coufu- 

II  Hon  uiuvonhy  of  the  wifJom  of  Divine  Providence. 

.  P^'Hg-  Such  arc  the  moil  rational  arguments  that  have  been 
urged  on  both  fides  in  this  controverfy.  Perhaps  the 
dxmonianifts  have  the  flror.gcr  probabilities  on  their 
fide  ;  but  we  will  not  prefumc  10  take  upon  ourfclvts 
the  olfice  of  arbitrators  in  the  difpute. 

D.tMONIACS,  in  church-hiilory,  a  branch  of 
ihe  Anabaptiits  ;  whofc  dillinguifning  tenet  is,  that  the 
devils  iTiall  be  favcd  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
DAFFODIL.  See  Nakcissus. 
DAGNO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania, 
with  a  biihop's  fee.  It  is  the  capita)  of  the  dillria  of 
Dacagini,  and  is  feattd  on  the  rivers  Diino  and  Nero, 
near  iheir  conriaence.  It  is  i  j  milts  fouth-eafl  ot  Scu- 
tari, and  15  norch-eall  of  Alellio.  E.  Long.  19.  48. 
N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

DAGO,  or  Dagko,  an  idand  i,i  the  Baltic  Sea, 
on  the  coall  of  Livonia,  between  tlie  gulf  of  Finland 
and  Riga.  It  is  of  a  triangular  tigarc,  and  may  be 
about  CO  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  nothing  con- 
fiderable  but  two  callles,  caWedDnggdr-ivoit  and  fa  Jen, 
E.  Long.  22  ^o.  N.  Lat.  58.  48. 
•  i.etiSam.  DAGON,  the  fJfe  god  of  AOidod*,  or,  as  the 
Chap.  V.  Greeks  call  it,  Azoins.  He  is  commonly  rcprcfcnted 
as  a  monfter,  half  man  and  half  fiih  ;  Vvheucc  nioif 
learned  men  derive  his  name  from  tlie  Hebrew  Jag, 
which  fignifies  "  afidi."  Thofe  who  make  hint  10  have 
been  the  inventor  of  ^/■^/rj'-<rc/;v/,  derive  his  name  from  the 
Hebrew  Dagan,  which  figniiies  /r«Miv.'/?/;« ,-  whence 
Philo  Biblins  calls  him Zst^c  Af arps/©,,,  Jupiter  Aratr':;n. 
Ti;is  deity  continued  to  have  a  temple  at  Allidod 
during  ail  the  ai!,es  of  idolatry  to  the  time  of  Mac- 
cabees: for  the  autJDr  of  the  lirlt  bdok  of  Maccabees 
rclls  us,  that"  Jouathjn,  one  of  the  Maccabees,  having 
beaten  the  army  of  ApoUoniiis,  Demctrius's  general, 
ihcy  fled  to  Azotus,  and  entered  into  Bcihdagon  (the 
temple  of  their  idol)  ;  but  that  Jonathan  fet  tire  10 
A3ottis,  and  burnt  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  all  thui'e 
who  were  Hcd  into  it." 

■  Dagon,  according  to  fnwe,  was  the  fame  will;  Ju- 
p'tcr,  according  to  others  Saturn,  according  10  others 
Venus,  and  according  to  mod  Neptune. 

DAHGESTAN,  a  country  of  Afia,  liounded  by 
Circaffij  o:i  the  north,  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  on  the  caft, 
by  Cbirveiu  a  province  of  Perfia  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
Georgia  on  the  weft.  Its  chief  towns  are  Tarku  and 
Derbent,  both  iituated  on  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

DAHOME,  a  kingdojn  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  to  the  north  of  Wliidah,  or  Fida.  The  king 
of  this  country  conquered  Whidah,  and  very  much  dif- 
rnrbcd  the  flave-trade  of  the  Europeans. 

DAILLE  (John),  a  Protcflant  miniller  near  Pa- 
ris, was  one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  17th 
century,  and  was  the  moft  eftecmed  by  the  Catholics 
ofall  the  controverfial  writers  among  the  Protefiants. 
He  was  tutor  to  two  of  the  grandfons  of  the  ilhiftrious 
Mr  Du  Pleffis  Mornai.  Mr  Daille  having  lived  14 
years  with  fo  excellent  a  mafter,  travelled  into  Italy 
witli  his  two  pupils  :  one  of  them  died  abroad  ;  with 
the  other  he  faw  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Flan- 
ders, Holland,  and  England,  and  returned  in  1621. 
He  was  received  minifter  in  1623,  and  firft  excrcifed 
ills  ofiice  in  the  family  of  Mr  Du  Pleflls  Mornai ;  but 


this  did  not  laft  long,  for  Uiar  lord  JieJ  foon  oAor. 
I'hc  memoirs  of  this  great  man  employed  Mr  Daille 
the  following  year.  In  1625  he  was  appointed  mini- 
ller of  the  church  of  Samiir,  and  in  1626  removed  to 
Paris.  He  fpent  all  the  relt  of  his  life  in  the  lervicc 
of  thiilall  cliurch,  and  compufed  feveral  works.  His 
lirll  piece  was  his  mafltrpiece,  and  an  excellent  work. 
Of  the  Ufc  of  the  Fathers,  printed  1631.  It  is  a  flrong 
chain  of  rtafoning,  which  torms  a  moral  dcmonftration, 
againft  ihofe  who  \^ould  have  religious  dilputes  de- 
cided by  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  He  died  in  1670, 
aged  77. 

DAIRl,  or  Dairo,  in  the  liiilory  of  Japan,  is  the 
fovereign  poiitiit  of  the  Japanefe  ;  or,  according  to 
Ksempter,  the  hereditary  ccclefiafiical  monarch  ot  Ja- 
pan. In  effect,  the  empire  of  Jrpanis  at  prei'ent  un- 
der two  fovereigns,  viz.  an  ecclciiallical  one  call«d  the 
Jiiiro,  atul  a  itcular  one  Vvho  bears  the  title  of  knto. 
The  laft  is  the  emperor,  and  the  former  the  oracle  ol 
the  religion  of  the  country. 

DAIRY,  in  rural  sitairs,  a  place  appropriated  foi 
the  m.inagcment  of  milk,  aiid  the  making  of  butter, 
cliecfe,  Sic.     See  Butter,  Cheese,  &c. 

The  dairy-houit;  Ihould  always  be  kept  in  the  neatell 
order,  and  fo  fuuated  as  that  the  Vviiidows  or  lattices 
never  front  the  fouth,  fouth-calt,  or  (buth-wefi.  Lat- 
tices are  alfo  to  be  preferred  to  windows,  as  they  ad- 
mit a  more  free  circulaiion  of  the  air  than  glazed 
lights  poiiibly  can  do.  It  has  been  objedcd,  that  they 
admit  cold  air  in  winter  and  the  fun  in  fummer  ;  but 
the  remedy  is  ealily  obtained,  by  making  a  frame  the 
fize  of  orlomewhat  larger  than  the  lattice,  and  coni>ruc- 
ting  it  fo  as  to  llide  backward  and  forxi'ard  at  plcaftire. 
Packthread  fliaincd  acrols  this  frame,  and  oiled  cap 
paper  paftcd  ihcreoa,  will  admit  the  light,  and  keep 
out  the  fun  and  wind. 

It  is  hardly  poliible  in  the  fummer  to  keep  a  dairy- 
houfe  too  cool ;  on  which  account  none  Ihould  be  iitua- 
ted far  from  a  good  fpring  or  current  of  water.  They 
fnould  be  neatly  paved  either  with  red  brick  or  fmooih 
hard  ftone  ;  and  laid  with  a  proper  defccnt,  fo  that  no 
water  may  lodge.  This  pavement  fliould  be  well  walh- 
cd  in  the  fummer  every  day,  and  all  the  uteniils  be- 
longing to  the  dairy  ilioulel  be  kept  perfee^tly  clean. 
Nor  Ihould  vvc  ever  fuffer  the  churns  to  be  fcalded  in 
the  dairy,  as  the  fleam  that  at  ifcs  from  hot  water  will 
injure  the  milk.  Nor  lliould  chetfc  be  kept  therein, 
nor  rennet  for  making  cheefe,  nor  a  chcefe-prefs  be 
fixed  in  a  dairy,  as  the  whey  and  curd  v.'ill  diffufe  their 
acidity  throughout  the  room. 

The  proper  receptacles  for  milk  are  earthen  paos, 
or  wooden  vats  or  trundles;  but  none  of  thele  iliould 
be  lined  with  lead,  as  that  mineral  certainly  contains  a 
poifonous  quality,  and  may  in  fome  degree  afieft  the 
milk  :  but  if  people  are  fo  obllinate  as  to  perfill  in 
ufmg  tliem,  they  fliould  never  forget  to  fcald  them, 
fcrulj  them  well  with  fait  and  water,  and  to  dry  them 
thoroughly,  before  they  depolite  the  milk  therein. 
Indeed  all  the  uteniils  fliould  be  cleaned  in  like  manner 
before  they  are  ufed  ;  and  if  after  this  they  in  the  leall 
degree  fmell  four,  they  muft  undergo  a  fecond  fcrub- 
bing  before  they  are  fit  for  nfe. 

DAKIR,  in  Englifli  flatutes,  is  ufed  for  the  twenti- 
eth part  of  a  lail  of  hides.     According  to  the  flatute  of 
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51  Hen.  Ul.De  compofitionc liondcnmi  ir  mcnfurarum,  a 
lall  of  hiiies  conlills  of  twenty  dikirs,  and  every  dakir 
often  hides.     But  liy  i  Jac.  cap.  35.  one  LUt  of  hides 
'  or  fkins  is  twelve  dozen.     See  Uicker. 

DAIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  nionogynia  order, 
belonging  to  tiie  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ,  and  in  liic 
natjril  uieihod  ranking  under  tlic  51  It  order,  kcjirertt/a. 
Tlie  isvokicrum  is  tetraphyllous  ;  the  conJla  qiiadriiid 
or  quinqiiefid  ;   the  fruit  a  mouolpermous  berry. 

DAISY.     See  Bellis. 

DALACA,  an  iil.uid  of  the  Red  Sea,  oYcr-agiind 
the  coaft;  of  Abcx,  about  7i  miles  in  length  and  15  in 
breadtii.  It  is  very  fertile,  populous,  and  remarkable 
for  a  ptarl  lilhery.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  and 
great  enemies  to  the  Mahometans.  There  is  a  town 
of  the  fame  name  fcated  ovcr-a^ainft  Ab.ilha. 

D.'iLBSRGLA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  octan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  dijdelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  two  filaments  or  llamina  quadritid  at  top. 
The  fruit  is  pedicellatcd,  not  gaping,  leguminous, 
membrano-comprellcd,  and  bearing  feeds. 

DALEA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Dalecarlia,  on  the  call  by  the  Wermcland 
and  the  lake  of  Wener,  on  the  fouth  by  Gothland,  and 
on  the  nortli  by  Norway  and  the  fea. 

DALE3URG,  a  town  ol  Sweden,  and  capit:il  of 
the  province  of  Dalia,  feated  on  the  wellcrn  bank  of 
the  lake  Wener,  50  miles  north  of  Gottcnburg.  K. 
Long.  13.  o.  N.  59.  o. 

DALECARLIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  fo  called 
from  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  on  which  it  lies,  near 
Norway.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  they 
call  valleys  ;  and  is  about  175  miles  in  length  and  100 
in  breadth.  It  is  full  of  mountains,  which  abound  in 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  fome  of  which  are  of  a  pro- 
digious depth.  The  towns  are  very  Ihiall,  and  Idra  is 
the  capital.  The  inhabitants  are  rough,  robufl,  and 
warlike  ;  and  all  the  great  revolutions  in  Sweden  had 
their  rife  in  this  province.  The  river  rifcs  in  the  Dof- 
rinc  mountains  ;  and,  running  fouth-eafl  thro'  the  pro- 
vince,  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Bothnia. 

DALECHAMP  (James),  a  phylician  in  Norman- 
dy, in  the  i6ih  century,  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  Plants, 
and  was  well  Ikilled  in  polite  learning.  He  wrote  notes 
on  Pliny's  Natural  Hillory,  and  tranllated  Athensus 
into  Latin.  He  praclifed  phyfic  at  Lyons  from  1552 
to  I J  58,  when   he  died,  aged  7  J. 

DALECHAMPIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
adclphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
38th  order,  'Tricoca.  The  involucrum  of  the  male  is 
common  and  quadripartite  ;  the  calyces  hexaphyllous  ; 
corolla  none;  the  neftarium  laminated  or  fcaly  ;  the 
llamina  monodelphous  or  coalited  at  the  bafc,  and  po- 
lyandrous  or  numerous.  The  female  involucrum  is 
common  and  triphyllous  ;  corolla  none  ;  flyle  one  ;  the 
capfule  tricoccous. — There  is  but  one  fpecies,  -jiz.  the 
fcandens,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  It  is  a  climbing  plant, 
which  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height  ;  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  nothing  but  having  its  leaves  armed  with  brift- 
ly  hairs,  which  fling  the  hands  of  thofe  who  unwarily 
tuuch  them. 

DALEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
capital  of  a  diftrift  of  the  fame  name.     It  was  taken  by 
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the  French  in  1672,  whodemolilhcd  \\\c  fortifications.  iVAUm- 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bervinc,  five  miles  north-call       bcrt 
of  Liege.     E.  Long.  5.  59.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

D'ALEMBERT.     See  Ai.e.mbekt. 

DALEN  (Cornelius  Van),  an  cmiiunt  engraver, 
who  (iotiriflied  about  the  year  1640.  He  was  ajiaiivc  of 
Holland;  but  under  what  nuUer  he  learn.cd  the  art  of 
en('_raving,  is  uncertain.  It  is  diiiicult  to  form  a  pro- 
per judguient  of  his  merit;  for  fomeiimcs  his  prints 
rclenible  thofc  of  Corncliuj  Vifclier,  of  Lucas  Vollcr- 
man,  of  P.  Pontuis,  of  Bolfwert,  and  other  mailers. 
A  fet  of  antique  ilatues,  engraved  by  him,  arc  in  a 
bold,  freellyie,  as  if  founded  upcii  that  of  Goltzius; 
others,  again,  Item  imitationsot  that  of  b'rancii  I'oilly. 
In  all  thcfe  diiferent  manners  he  has  fuccctded  ;  and 
they  plainly  manittll  the  great  command  he  had  with, 
his  graver,  for  he  v^'oiked  with  that  inllrumeut  only. 
He  engraved  a  great  variety  of  portraits,  Ionic  of 
which  are  very  valuable,  and  form  the  belt  as  well  as 
the  larger  part  of  his  works. 

DALKEITH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Mid-Lothian, 
fix  miles  fouth-ealt  of  Edinburgh  ;  W.  Long.  2.  20. 
N.  Lat.  55.  so.  It  is  the  principal  rciidcncc  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  has  here  a  noble  houfe  and 
ex tenfive  parks.  In  this  houfe,  which  at  the  time  was 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Monk,  the  rellnration 
of  Charles  II.  was  planned. — The  Duke's  cldeft  foii 
has  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  Here  i;,  a  confider- 
able market  weekly  on  Thiirli!?.ys,  which  fupplics  in 
pan  both  Edinburgh  and  Glafgow. 

DALMATIA,  a  province  of  Eiiiopc,  bounded  on 
the^ionh  by  Bofnia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Ve- 
nice, on  the  call  by  Servia,  and  on  the  well  by  Mor- 
lachia.  Spalatro  is  the  capital  of  that  part  belonging 
to  the  Venetians  ;  and  Raguza,  of  a  republic  of  that 
name  ;  the  Turks  have  a  third,  whole  capital  is  Herze- 
govina. The  air  is  wholcfome,  and  the  Ibil  fruitful ; 
and  it  abounds  in  wine,   corn,  and  oil. 

DALTON,  a  town  of  Lancalhire,  in  England.  It 
is  fiated  on  the  fpring-head  of  a  river,  in  a  champaign 
country,  not  far  from  the  fea;  and  the  ancient  calile 
is  made  nfe  of  to  keep  the  records,  and  prifoncrs  for 
debt  in  the  liberty  of  'f'urnes.  W.  Long.  3.  o.  N. 
Lat.  54.  18. 

Dalton  (John),  D.D.  an  eminent  divineandpoft-, 
was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr  John  Dalton  reflor  of 
Dean  near  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  where  he  wai 
born  in  1709.  He  was  educated  al  Qiietn's  College, 
Oxford  ;  and  became  tutor  or  governor  to  the  Lord 
Bcauchamp,  only  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  late 
Duke  of  Souierfet ;  during  whicli  lime  he  adapicd 
Milton's  admirable  Malk  of  Comns  to  the  ftagc,  by  a 
judicious  infcrtion  of  Icveral  fongsand  diflerentpalTages 
ielciJled  from  other  of  Milton's  works,  as  well  as  of 
fcveral  longs  and  other  elegant  additions  o(  his  own, 
fiiited  to  the  characters  and  to  the  manner  of  the  ori- 
ginal author.  During  the  run  of  this  piece  he  induflri- 
oudy  fought  out  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton's,  opprcf- 
fed  both  by  age  and  poverty  ;  and  procured  her  a  be- 
nefit from  it,  the  profits  of  which  amounted  to  a  very 
confiderable  fun.  He  was  promoted  by  the  king  to  a 
prebend  of  Worceller;  wlitre  he  died  on  the  22dof 
July  I7i'i3.  Belldes  the  above,  he  wrote  a  defcriptive 
poem,  addrclFed  to  two  ladies  at  their  return  frtuu  vicw- 
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Diiin      iiiT  the  coal  nines  near  Whitehaven  ;  andRemarksou 
I         1 2  hiltorical  dtligiis  of  Raphael,  and  the  Mujcam  Gnt- 
Damafcus.   ^i,„^  ^  EgyptmciiPi:. 

"  DAM,  a  boundary  or  confiaemcnt,  as  to  ^<7;,v  up  or 

d.v.'i  oat.  1'^!''  duiiiKum  juuDt,  within  the  bouuds  or 
limits  of  his  own  property  or  jurildidion. 
DAMA,  in  zoology.  See  Cekvus. 
DAM.'iGE,  inlaw,  is  generally  niulerlloodof  a  hurt 
or  hindrance  attending  a  perfon's  eftale  :  but,  in  com- 
mon law,  it  is  part  ot  what  the  jurors  are  to  inquire 
of  in  giving  verdict  for  the  plaintiff'  or  defendant  in  a 
civil  action,  whether  real  orperfoaal ;  for  after  giving 
vcrdicl;  on  the  principal  caufc,  they  arc  likewifc  alked 
their  confcienccs  touching  colls  and  damages,  which 
contain  the  hindrances  that  one  party  hath  futfered 
from  the  wrong  done  him  by  the  other.     See  Costs. 

DAMAN,  a  maritime  town  of  the  Eart.  Indies,  at 
the  entrance  into  the  gulph  of  Cambay.  It  is  divided 
by  the  river  Daman  into  two  parts;  one  of  which  is 
called  N.1U  Dauiati,  and  is  a  handfome  town,  well 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  good  Portuguefe  garrilon. 
The  other  is  called  Oi.i  Daman,  and  is  very  ill  built. 
There  is  a  harbour  between  the  two  towns,  defended 
by  a  fort.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1535. 
I'he  Mogul  has  attempted  to  get  poileirion  of  it  fcveral 
times,  but  always  without  effect.  E.  Long.  72.  3 J. 
N.  Lat.  21.  5. 

DAMASCENUS  (John),  an  illuflrious  father  ot 
the  church  in  the  8th  century,  born  at  Damafcus, 
where  his  father,  though  at  Chrillian,  enjoyed  the  office 
of  connfellor  of  Hate  to  the  Saracen  caliph  ;  to  which 
the  fon  fucceeded.  He  retired  afterwards  to  the  mo- 
naftery  of  St  Sabas,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  writing  books  of  divinity.  His  works  have  beenoUen 
printed:  but  the  Paris  edition  in  i  712,  2  vols  folio,  is 
eflccmed  the  beft. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofophcr, 
born  at  Damafcus  in  the  year  540,  when  the  Goths 
rei"-ncd  in  Italy.  He  wrote  the  life  of  his  mafler  Ifi- 
dorus  ;  and  dedicated  it  to  Theodora,  a  very  learned 
and  philofophical  lady,  who  had  alfo  been  a  pupil  to 
Ilidorus.  In  this  life,  which  was  copioudy  written,  he 
frequently  made  oblique  attacks  on  the  Chrillian  reli- 
gion. We  have  nothing  remaining  of  it  but  fome  ex- 
tracts preferved  by  Pholius.  Damafcius  fucceeded 
Theon  in  the  rhetorical  fchool,  and  Ilidorus  in  that  of 
philofophy,  at  Athens. 

DAMASCUS,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Syria  in  A- 
fia,  feated  in  E.  Long.  47.  18.  N.  Lat.  35.  o.  Some 
of  the  ancients  llippofe  this  city  to  have  been  built  iiy 
one  Damafcus,  from  whom  it  took  its  name  ;  but  the 
mofl  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  was  found- 
ed by  Uz  the  eldelt  fon  of  Aram.  It  is  certain,  from 
Cm.  xiv.  5.  that  it  was  in  being  in  Abraham's  time, 
and  confequently  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
mofl  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  In  the  time  of  king 
David  itfeemsto  have  been  a  very  conliderable  place; 
as  the  facred  hillorian  tells  us,  that  the  Syrians  of  Da- 
mafcus fent  20,oco  men  to  the  relief  of  Hadadczer 
kinjof  Zobah.  We  are  not  informed  whether  at  that 
time  it  was  governed  by  kings,  or  was  a  republic.  Af- 
terwards, however,  it  became  a  monarchy  which  pro- 
ved very  troublcfonie  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and 
•would  even  havedeftroyed  it  entirely,  had  not  the  Dei- 
ty miraculoally  interpufcd  in  its  behalf.     At  lad  this 


monarchy  was  deflro^td  by  TigLuh  Pikftr  king  of  Damafcus 
Aliyria,  and  Danuifcui  was  never  afterwards  governed    IJainafu. 
by  its  own  kings.    Krom  the  Alij,  rians  and  baOyloniar.s  '       * 
ii  palii.d  to  the  Perlians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great.    After  his  death  he  belung- 
cd,  w  ith  the  rell  of  Syria,  to  the  Seleucidce  ;   till  ihtir 
empire  was  fubdued  by  ti:e  Romans  about  70  years  be- 
fore ChrilL     From  them  it  was  take::  by  the  Saracens 
in  633  ;   and  it  is  now   in  the  hands  ot  ihe  Turks. — 
Notwiihllauding  the  tyranny  of  the  'I'urkilh  govern- 
ment, Damafcus  is  llill  a  conliderable  place,     it  is  ft- 
tuattd  in  a  plain  of  fo  great  extent,  that  one  can  but 
juft  difcern    the  mountains  which  compafs    it  on  the 
other    fide.     It  Hands  on  the  weR  fide  of  the  plain, 
about  two  miles  from  the  head  of  the  river  Barrady, 
which  waters  it.     It  is  of  a  long.  If  rait  figure,  extend- 
ing about  two  miles  in  length,  adorned  with  mofqucs 
and  ileeplcs,  and  encompalled  with  gardens  computed 
to  be  full  30  miks  round.     '1  he  river  Barrady,  as  loon 
as  it  iflues   from  the  clefts   of  the  Antilibanus  into  the 
plain,  is  divided  into  three  llrcams,  whereof  the  niid- 
dlcniolf  and  biggcll  runs  directly  to  Damafcus,  and  is 
diltributed  to  all  the  cifterns  and  fountains  of  the  city. 
The  oihcr  two  itemed  to  be  artilicial  ;  and  are  drawn 
round,  one  to  the  right,  and   the  other  to  the  left,  on 
the  borders  of  the  gardens,  into  which  they  aie  let  by 
little  currents,  and  dii'perfed  every  where.  The  houfcs 
of  the  city, whole  llrects  are  very  narrow,  aie  all  built 
on  the  outlide  either  with  fun-burnt  brick,  or  Fkmifli 
wall :  and  yet    it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  the 
gates  and  doors  adorned  with   marble  portals,  carved, 
and  inl  dd  with  great  beauty  and  variety  ;   and  within 
tliefe  portals  to  find  large  fquare  courts  beautified  with 
fragrant   trees  and   marble  fountains,  and  compailed 
round  with  fplendid  apartments.     In  thefe  apartments 
the  ceilings  are  ufually  richly  painted  and  gilded  ;   and 
their  duans,  which  are  a  fort  of  low  flages  feated  in  the 
plcafanteft  part  of  the  room,  and  elevated  about  16  or 
18  inches  above  the  floor,  whereon  the  Turks  eat,  llcep, 
fay  their  prayers,  &c.  are  floored,  and  adorned  on  the 
fulcs  with  variety  of  marble  mixed  in  mofitie  knots  and 
mazes,   fpread  with  carpets,  and  A'.rnilhed  all  round 
w  ith  bolflers  and  culhions,  to  the  very  heiglit  of  luxu- 
ry.     In  this  city  are  Ihown  the  church  of  John  the  Bap- 
tilt,  now    converted  into  a  famous  mofque  ;   the  houfe 
of   Ananias,  which    is  only   a  fmal!  grotto    or  cellar 
wherein  is  nothing  remarkable  ;   and  the  houfe  of  Ju- 
das with    whom   Paul  lodged.     In  this  lafl  is  an  old 
tomb,     fuppofed   to  be   that   of  Ananias  ;   which  the 
Turks  hold  in  fuch  veneration,  that  they  keep  a  lamp 
continually  burning  over  it.     There  is  a  caflle  belong- 
ing to  Damafcus,  which  is  like  a  liitle  town,   having 
its  own  ftreets  and  houfes  ;   and  in  this  caftle  a  maga- 
zine of  the  famous  Damafcus  flcel  was  formerly  kept. 
The  fruit-tree  called  the  da?iiafcetie,    and  the  flow-er 
called  the  dumafk  rcfc,  were  tranfplanted  from  the  gar- 
dens belonging  to  this  city  ;  and   the  filks  and  linens 
known  by  the  name  oi  damajhs,  were  probably  invented 
by  the  inhabitants. 

DA.MAScvs-ftcil.     Sec  Damask. 
DAMASIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Vindelieia  on 
the  Licus.     Afterwards  called  Jug-fjui.     Now  A'ugi- 
hiirg  in    Suabia,    on    the    Lech.     £.  Long.   10.   50. 
N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

DAMASK,  a  fort  of  filken  fluff,  having  fome  part* 
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Bamaflc    raifcJ  above  the  ground,  rciu'cfentin;^  flowers  oroihcr 
II         ligurcs.     Damalk  llioulJ   be  ol'  tircllcd  lilks,  both  in 
Damieitg.^  warp  aiiJ  woof.     It  has  its  name  from  its  being  ori- 
ginally brought  from  Damafciis  in  Syria. 

There  is  alfo  a  Itiitf  in  France  called  the  caffartda- 
vijjk,  made  in  imitation  ot  the  trtie  damalk,  having 
woof  of  hair,  coarfe  filk,  thread,  wool,  or  cotton.  Some 
have  the  warp  of  lilk  and  the  woof  of  thread  ;  otiiers 
are  all  thread  or  all  wool. 

Damask  is  alfo  a  kind  of  wrought  linen,  made  in 
Flanders,  fo  called,  becaufe  its  large  flowers  re- 
femble  thofeof  damaiks.  It  is  cliiefly  ufed  for  tables  ; 
a  table-cloth  and  a  d  jzen  of  napkins  arc  called  a  Ja- 
7/iiiJli-fiivici:. 

Damask  is  alfo  applied  to  a  very  fine  fled,  in  fomc 
parts  of  the  Levant,  chieiiy  at  Damafciis  in  Syria; 
whence  its  name.  It  is  ufed  for  fword  and  cutlafs 
blades,  and  is  finely  tempered. 

DAMASKEENliNG,  or  Damasking,  tlie  art  or 
©pcration  of  beautifying  iron,  fleel,  &c.  by  nuking 
incitions  therein,  and  filling  them  up  with  gold  or  lllver 
wire  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  adorning  fword-blades,  guards, 
and  gripes,  locks  of  pillols,  &c. 

Damaikeening  partakes  of  the  mofaic,  of  engraving, 
and  of  carving:  like  the  mofaic,  it  has  inlaid  work  ; 
like  engraving,  it  cuts  the  metal,  rcprefenting  divers 
figures  ;  and,  as  in  chafing,  gold  and  filveris  wrought 
in  relievo.  There  are  two  ways  ofdamafking;  the 
one,  which  is  thefinefl,  is  when  the  metal  is  cut  deep 
with  proper  inftruraents,  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  iilver 
wire  :   the  other  is  fupcrficial  only. 

DAMELOPRE,  a  kind  of  bilander,  ufed  in  Hol- 
land for  conveying  merchandife  from  one  canal  to  an- 
other ;  being  very  commodious  for  palFing  under  the 
bridges. 

DAMIANISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  acepbali-fcveritae.  They  agreed  with  the 
catholics  in  admitting  the  Vlth  council,  but  difowned 
any  diftir.ftion  of  perfons  in  the  Godhead  ;  and  pro- 
fclfcd  one  lingle  nature,  incapable  of  any  difFcrtnce  : 
yet  they  called  God  "  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghoa." 

DAMIETTA,  a  port-town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on 
the  caftern  mouth  of  the  river  Nile,  four  miles  from  the 
fea,  and  ICO  miles  north  of  Grand  Cairo.  E.Long. 
33.  and  N.  Lat.  51.  The  prefent  town  flands  upon 
a  different  fite  from  the  ancient  Damietta  fo  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  the  European  princes.  The 
latter,  according  to  Abulfcda,  was  a  <<  town  fiir- 
rounded  by  walls,  and  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
eaflern  branch  of  the  Nile."  Stephen  of  Cyzaniium 
inform  us,  that  it  was  called  Thami.itis  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  but  that 
it  was  then  very  inconfiderable.  It  incrcafed  in  im- 
portance every  day,  in  proportion  as  Pelullum,  which 
was  frequently  plundered,  loft  its  power.  The  total 
ruin  of  that  ancient  town  occalioncd  the  commerce  of 
the  eaflern  parts  of  the  Delta  to  be  transferred  to  Da- 
mietta. It  was,  however,  no  longer  a  place  of  llrengih, 
when,  towards  the  year  238  of  the  Hcgira,  the  em- 
perors of  Conftantinople  took  pofTeHion  of  it  a  fccond 
time.  The  importance  of  a  harbour  fo  favourably  fitu- 
ated opened  the  eyes  of  the  caliphs.  In  the  vtar  244 
of  the  Hegira,  Elractouakkclfurroiindcd  it  with  flrong 


walls.     This  oLflaclc  did  not  prevent  Roger  king  ofDamietu. 

Sicily  from  taking  itfrom  the  ivlahometansin  ihc  year  ' ^' 

550  of  the  Hegira.  He  did  nut,  however,  long  en- 
joy his  conquelt.  Salah  Eddin,  who  about  that  period 
mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  expelled  the  Europeans 
Iroiii  Damietta.  Fifteen  years  alter  they  returned  to 
bcliegcit  ;  but  ihis  able  fulian  balHed  all  tlicir  efiorts. 
Notwithllanding  their  land  army  was  fupportcd  by  i 
fleet  of  1200  fail,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  Oif- 
graccful  retreat. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  place  to  be  conP.antly  bc- 
liegcd.  In  the  year  615  of  the  Hegira,  under  tlie 
reign  of  Eladel,  the  crufaders  attacked  it  with  a  very 
conllderable  force.  They  landed  on  the  wellern  Ihorc 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  their  lirll  care  was  to  fiirround  their 
camp  \\ith  a  ditch  and  p.-dlifado.  The  mouth  of, the 
river  was  deicnded  by  two  towers,  furniihtd  witli  nu- 
merous garrifons.  Aw  enormous  iron  chain,  flretch- 
ing  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  hindered  the  approach 
ot  vellels.  The  crufiiders  carried  by  florm  the  tower 
on  the  fame  fide  with  their  camp,' broke  the  chain, 
and  opened  the  entrance  of  the  river  for  their  iieet. 
Ncjm  Eddin,  the  fultan's  fon,  who  was  encamped  near 
Damietta,  covered  it  with  an  army.  To  flop  the  ene- 
mies vell'els  he  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Nile.  The 
Franks  overturned  it,  and  the  prince  adopted  the  niea- 
furc  of  choking  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  whicli  be- 
almoR  rendered  impallable  by  feveral  large  boras  he  funk 
there.  After  alternate  and  various  fiicceli'cs,  many 
bloody  battles,  and  a  fiegc  of  i  7  months,  the  Chrillian 
princes  took  Damietta  by  llorm.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  fo  much  blood  fplit,  and  of 
an  armament  which  had  coll  immeiUe  films.  Completely 
invefled  near  the  canal  of  Achmoun,  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  and  by  the  Egyptian  army,  they  purchafcd 
their  lives  and  their  liberty  by  the  iacrifice  of  luur 
conqueft. 

^  One-and-thirty  years  after  this  defeat  St  Lcuis  car- 
ried Damietta  without  llriking  a  flrokc.  The  Arabs, 
however,  (bon  recovered  it  ;  but  tired  of  keeping  a 
place  which  continually  drew  upon  them  t!ie  molt 
warlike  nations  of  Europe,  they  totally  dellroyed 
it,  and  rebuilt  it  fiiriher  up  in  ilie  country.  This 
modern  Damietta,  firll  called  Mcnd:':^,  as  Abulfeda 
tells  us,  has  preferved  the  memory  of  its  origin  in 
afquare  Hill  called  by  that  name.'  Writers  ui  ge- 
neral have  confounded  thefe  two  towns,  afcribing  to 
the  one  the  attributes  of  the  other.  TJie  niodern 
Damietta  is  rounded  in  a  fcmicircle  on  the  eaflei'n 
bank  of  the  Nile,  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  the 
mouth  of  it.  The  eye,  placed  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  crelcent,  takes  in  its  whole  extent. 
It  is  reckoned  to  contain  8o,oco  fouls.  It  has  fe- 
veral fquares,  the  moll  confiderablc  of  \\hich  li.-.s  re- 
tained the  name  o'iMei:chie.  The  bazars  are  filled  w  iih 
merchants.  Spacious  okuls,  or  kham,  colleelino-  under 
their  porticos  the  llufFs  of  India,  the  filks  of^mount 
Lebanon,  fal  ammoniac,  and  pyramids  of  rice,  pro- 
claim that  it  is  a  commercial  town.  Tlielioufes,  ihofc 
in  particular  which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are. 
very  lofty.  Tliey  have  in  general  handfomc  faloons 
built  on  the  top  of  their  terraces,  which  are  elieerful- 
belvideres,  open  to  every  wind,  where  the  Turk,  efJe- 
minately  reclining  ou  a  Ibuha,  p-iflcshis  life  in  frru- 
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pamietta.   king,  ill  looking  ou  tlie  fea,  which  bounds  the  hori- 

■" '  zon  on  one  iide,  on  the  great  lake  that  extends   iifclf 

on  the  other,  and  on  the  Nile,  which  running  be- 
tween them,  cravcrfes  a  rich  country.  Several  lirge 
molkjucs,  adorned  with  lofty  rainareis,  arc  dilperlcd 
over  the  town.  The  public  baths,  lined  with  marble, 
are  diftributcd  in  the  lame  manner  as  thole  of  Grand 
Cairo.  The  linen  you  are  Icrved  with  is  clean,  and 
the  water  very  pare.  The  heat  and  the  treainient  in 
them,  fo  far  from  injuring  the  health,ferve  to  llrcngth- 
en,  nay  even  10  improve  it,  if  ufcd  with  moderation. 
This  cultom,  founded  on  experience,  is  general  in 
Egypt. 

llie  port  of  Daiiiictta  is  continualJy  filled  with  a 
multitude  of  boats  and  Imall  velicls.  Thofe  called 
i>c/-c'rm  (crvc  to  convey  the  merchandize  on  board  the 
Ihips  in  the  road,  and  10  unload  them  ;  the  others  car- 
ry on  the  coafting  trade.  This  town  carries  on  a  great 
trade  wilh  Syria,  with  Cyprus,  and  Marlcilles.  The 
rice  called  Mt:zilnu:ii,  ot  tlie  tineft  quality  there  is  in 
Egypt,  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  plains.  The 
exports  of  it  amount  annually  to  about  lix  millions  of 
livres.  The  other  articles  of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try are  linens,  fal-amnioniac,  corn,  &c.  A  ruinous 
policy  for  the  country  prohibits  the  exportation  of  this 
tail  article  ;  but  the  law  is  evaded,  and  it  paffes  under 
the  name  of  rice. 

The  Chrillians  of  Aleppo  and  Damafcus,  fettled  in 
this  town,  have  for  feveral  ages  carried  on  its  principal 
commerce.  Tnrkilh  indolence,  content  with  extort- 
ing from  them  from  time  to  time,  lufters  them  to  be- 
come rich.  The  cxpor;:iticn  of  rice  to  foreign  coun- 
tries is  prohibited  ;  but  by  means  of  Ibmc  douceurs  to 
the  cullomhoufe  officers,  the  people  ot  Provence  load 
aniui  illy  feveral  ihips  with  it.  The  Bogaz  preventing 
mem  from  entering  the  Nile,  their  cargoes  arc  con- 
vtycd  on  board  by  the  boats  of  the  country.  This  in- 
convenience is  the  Iburceof  endlefs  vexation  and  abufes. 
The  l>oat,  which  is  loaded  in  ijie  evening  with  rice  of 
liic  iinl  quality,  is  frequently  not  that  which  arrives  at 
the  Ihip  ;  an  inferior  quality  is  fubftituted  for  it  during 
the  night.  The  Marlcilles  captains,  aware  of  thefe 
ro'Tueries,  without  being  able  to  prevent  them,  endea- 
vour to  play  off  trick  againll  trick,  fo  that  this  com- 
merce has  become  a  general  fcene  of  knavery.  But 
the  badnei's  of  the  port  is  Hill  more  detrimental  to  Da- 
Biietta.  The  road  where  the  vefl'els  lie  being  expi.fed 
to  every  wind,  the  llightelt  gale  obliges  the  captains 
to  cat  their  cables  and  take  llielter  at  Cyprus,  or  to 
fland  off  to  fea.  It  would  be  cafy,  by  cuitiiig  a  canal 
only  of  half  a  league,  to  open  a  paifage  for  (hips  into 
the  Nile,  where  there  is  deep  water.  This  work, 
which  might  be  executed  at  very  little  expence,  would 
render  Damietta  a  noble  harbour;  but  defpotifm,  in- 
fenhble  to  the  interefl  of  the  people,  is  always"  fur- 
rounded  by  deftruelion  in  its  progtefs,  and  wants  bo[h 
the  will  and  ihe  power  to  create. 

The  tongue  of  land  on  which  Damietta  is  fituated, 
flraitened  on  one  fide  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  weftern  extremity  of  lake  Meazale,  is  only  from 
two  to  fix  miles  wide  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  inter- 
feiScd  by  innumerable  rivulets  in  every  direftion,  which 
render  it  the  moft  fertile  fpot  in  Kgypt.  The  foil 
there  produces,  commiinihus  aunh,  Sobufliels  of  rice  for 


one.  The  oiher  produce  is  in  the  fame  proponiori.  Bamictti, 
It  is  there  that  nature,  lavifliing  profufely  her  pomp  Bamock^. 
and  riches,  prefents  flowers,  fruits,  and  harvelts,  at  '  "  ' 
every  feafon  of  the  year.  Wiliternevcr  deprives  it  of 
thefe  advantages  ;  its  beauties  are  never  imparcd  by 
fumincr.  Dtllruclive  heats,  as  well  as  chilling  colds, 
are  equally  unknown  in  tliat  happy  fpot.  The  ther- 
mometer varies  only  from  9  to  24  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point.  Damietla  is  indebted  for  this  charm- 
ing temperature  to  the  immenfe  quantity  of  water 
with  which  it  is  furrounded.  Tlie  verdure  is  no 
where  fo  frefh ;  the  trees  are  no  where  covered 
with  fuch  quantities  of  fruit.  The  rivulets  around 
the  fields  of  rice  are  lined  with  feveral  kinds  of 
reeds,  fome  of  which  rife  to  a  great  height.  The 
reed  calamus  is  here  found  in  abundance,  which  is 
made  ufe  of  for  writing  by  the  orientals.  Its  llen- 
der  (lalk  bears  long  narrow  leaves,  which  hang  grace- 
fully, and  fpreading  branches  covered  with  \\  hue  llow- 
ers.  Here  alio  arc  to  be  feen  foreils  of  papyrus,  of 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  their  paper.  Strabo, 
who  calls  it  Biblus,  gives  an  accurate  defcription  of  it.  It 
is  here  alfo  that  the  Lotus,  of  which  the  Arabs  have 
prefcrved  the  primitive  name  of  JNuphar,  exalts  iis 
lofty  llalk  above  the  waters.  Its  large  calyx  blows  ei- 
ther of  an  azure  blue  or  of  a  brilliant  white,  and  it 
appears  with  ti.  .  majclly  ot  the  king  of  the  aquatic 
plants.  The  marllies  and  the  canals  in  the  inicrior 
parts  of  country  are  filled  with  this  fuperb  flower, 
which  diffufes  a  molt  agreeable  odour. 

There  are  a  great  ma)iy  villages  around  Dan;ietta, 
in  moll  of  which  are  manufaebures  where  the  nioit 
beauiiful  linens  of  tlie  country  are  fabricated.  The 
fineft  napkii.s  in  particular  are  made  there,  fringed 
with  lilk.  You  arc  fcrved  at  table  with  ihem,  but 
efpecially  on  ceremonial  viiits,  M'lien  the  Have  prefents 
you  with  one  to  wipe  your  mouth  w  ilh,  after  you  have 
drank  your  (licrbet,  or  eat  the  fweetmeats,  whicli  are 
carried  round  on  a  filver  plate  to  all  the  company. 
Thefe  fmall  towns,  generally  furrounded  with  little 
woods,  or  trees  prouiifcuoully  planted,  form  a  whim- 
fical  and  piclurcfque  aflcniblage.  By  the  fide  of  the 
fycamoreand  the  melancholy  tamarind,  one  fees  the 
elegant  caffia  tree,  with  its  clufters  of  yellow  How  crs, 
like  thofe  of  the  cytifus.  The  top  of  the  date- tree, 
loaded  wilh  enormous  bunches,  riles  above  the  grove. 
The  caffia,  with  its  fweet-fcented  flower,  grows  under 
its  Ihade.  The  orange  and  lemon  trees  cover  the  la- 
bourer's cabin  with  their  golden  fruit.  The  banana- 
rrec  w  ith  its  long  leaves,  the  pomegranate  with  its 
fcarlet  flower,  and  the  fig-tree  with  its  fugary  fruit, 
throw  a  vafl  variety  into  thefe  landfcapes. 

DAMNll,  anciently  a  people  of  Biitain:  fituated 
between  the  Selgovx  to  the  fouih  and  the  Calcdonii 
ro  the  nortli.     Now  Clyd^fdaU. 

DAMNONII.     SeeDANMONii. 

D.AMOCLES,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionylins 
the  Elder  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  tyrant's  wealth, 
and  pronounced  him  the  happieft  man  on  earth.  Dio- 
nylius  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake  for  a  while  the 
charge  of  royalty,  and  be  convinced  of  the  happincfs 
which  a  fovereign  enjoyed.  Damocles  afcended  the 
throne,  and  while  he  gazed  upon  the  wealth  and  fplen- 
dor  that  furrounded  him,  he  perceived  a  fword  hang- 
ing 
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naipnn       inn   ovpr    }ii<i   hfxd    \yy  a    hnrfp  Iiaiv.       Tliic  T.-.  torrifioj 

I  him  that  all  his  imaginary  felicity  vanilhcd  at  once,  and 
■P""'?*'  ,  he  begged  Diouyiuis  to  remove  him  from  a  lituation 
wliich  expofcd  his  life  to  fuch  fears  and  dangers. 

DAMON,  the  name  of  fcveral  ilhillrioiis  ancients  ; 
jurticnhirly  of  a  Pythagorean  pliilofopher  very  inti- 
mate with  Pythias.  When  he  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  Dioaylins,  he  obtained  from  the  tyiant  leave 
to  go  arid  fettle  his  domellie  affiirs,  on  promifc  of  re- 
turning at  a  Hated  hoar  to  the  place  of  esecntion. 
Pythias  pledged  himfclf  to  undergo  the  ptmilhiijent 
which  was  to  be  indicted  on  Dam  jn,  dioiihl  he  not  re- 
turn in  time,  and  he  confequently  delivered  himfclf 
into  the  h^uds  of  the  tyrant.  Damon  returned  at  the 
appointed  moment,  and  Dionyiius  was  fo  (Iruck  with 
the  fidelity  of  thole  two  fi'iends,  that  he  remitted  the 
pimilhmeut,  and  intreatcd  them  to  permit  him  to  ihare 
their  fricndihip  and  enjoy  their  confidence. 

DAMPIEIl  (William),  a  famous  navigator,  de- 
fcendcd  from  a  good  family  in  Sumerfetlhire  in  Kng- 
land,  was  liorn  in  1652.  Lolinghis  father  wlien  very 
yoang,  he  was  fent  to  the  fea,  where  hefoon  di.'tinguilh- 
ed  himfelf,  particularly  in  the  South  Sea.  His  voyage 
round  the  world  is  well  known,  and  has  gone  through 
many  editions.  He  appears  afterward  to  have  enga- 
ged in  an  expedition  concerted  by  the  merchants  of 
Briflol  to  the  South  Sea,  commanded  by  Captain 
Woods  Rogers  ;  who  failed  inAnj,ult  1708,  and  re- 
turned in  Stpiember  1711:  but  we  have  no  turthcr 
particulars  of  his  life  or  death. 

DAMPS,  in  natural  hillory  (from  the  Saxon  v/ord 
tiamj',  fignifying  vapour  or  exhalation),  are  certain 
noxious  exhalations  iiruiug  from  fome  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  which  prove  almoft  inftantly  fatal  to  thofe 
who  breatlie  them. 

Thcfe  damps  are  cliiefly  obfcrvcd  in  mines  and  coal- 
pits :  though  vapours  of  the  fame  kind  often  iifue  from 
old  lavas  of  burning  mountains  ;  and,  in  thufe  countries 
where  volcanoes  are  common,  will  frequently  enter 
houfes,  and  kill  people  fuddenly  without  the  Icail  warn- 
ing of  their  approach.  In  mines  and  coal-pits  they 
arc  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  called  by  the  miners  and  co\- 
'\]cxi  XA\t  choke  s.\^Afirf -da'ups ;  and  both  go  under  one 
general  name  of  foul  airs.  The  choke-dump  is  very 
much  of  the  nature  of  fixed  air;  and  ufually  infcQsthofc 
places  which  have  been  formerly  worked,  but  long 
negle^T;ed,  and  are  known  to  the  miners  by  the  name 
of  loa/les.  No  place,  however,  can  he  reckoned  iafe 
from  this  kind  of  damps,  except  where  there  is  a  due 
circulation  of  air  ;  and  the  procuring  of  this  is  the  only 
proper  means  of  preventing  accidents  from  damps  of  all 
kinds.  The  choke-damp  falFocates  the  miners  fuddenly, 
with  all  the  appearances  found  in  thofe  that  are  fuffo- 
cated  by  fixed  air.  Being  heavy,  it  dcfcends  towards 
the  loweft  parts  of  the  workings,  and  thus  is  danger- 
ous to  the  miners,  who  can  fcarce  avoid  breathing  it. 
The  fire-thni/p,  which  feems  chiefly  to  be  compofed  of 
inflammable  air,  rifes  to  the  roof  of  the  workings,  as 
being  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  common  atm(ifphcre  ; 
and  hence,  though  it  will  fufFocate  as  well  as  the  o- 
ther,  it  feldom  proves  fo  dangerous  in  this  Vi'ay  as  by 
its  inflaminable  property,  by  which  it  often  takes  fii'e 
St  the  candles,  and  explodes  with  extreme  violence. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  n°  119.  there  is  an  account  of 


forao  explofions  by  damps  of  this  kind,  on  which  we    r>anip«. 

have  the  following  obfervations.     i.  Thofe  who  arc  in  " — 

the  place  where  the  vapour  is  fired,  fuddenly  lind  them- 
felves  furroundcd  with  flames,  but  hear  little  or  no 
iioife  ;  though  thofe  who  are  in  places  adjacent,  or  a- 
bove  ground,  hear  a  very  great  one.  2.  Thofe  who 
are  furroundcd  by  the  inflamed  vapour  feel  thcmfclvcs 
fcorched  or  burnt,  but  arc  not  moved  out  of  their 
places,  though  fuch  as  unhappily  ftand  in  the  way  of 
it  are  commonly  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  lUock, 
and  often  thrown  with  great  force  out  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit ;  nor  are  the  heaviell  machines  found  able  to  re- 
fill the  inipetuohtyof  the  blall.  3.  No  fmcll  is  perceived 
before  the  fire,  bul  a  very  flrong  one  of  brimftoiic  is 
afterwards  felt.  4.  The  vapour  lies  towards  the  roof, 
and  is  not  perceived  if  the  candles  are  held  low;  but 
when  thefe  are  held  higher,  the  damp  dcfcends  like  a 
black  inifl,  and  catches  hold  of  the  flame,  lengthcnin(r 
it  to  two  o!'  thiec  handfuls  ;  a!".d  this  appearance  ceafes 
w  hen  t!ie  candles  are  held  nearer  the  ground.  5.  The 
flame  continues  in  the  vault  for  fevcral  minutes  after 
the  crack.  6.  Its  colour  is  blue,  fomcthing  inclining 
to  green,  and  very  bright.  7.  On  the  cxplolion  of  liic 
vapour,  a  dark  fmoke  like  that  proceeding  from  lirtd 
gunpowder  is  perceived.  8.  Damps  arc  generally  ob- 
ferved  to  come  about  tlie  latter  eid  of  Klay,  and  to 
continue  during  the  heat  of  fummer.  They  return  fe- 
veral  times  diiring  llie  fummer  feafon,  but  obfcrvc  no 
certain  rule. 

Bcfides  ihtfe  kinds  of  damps,  which  are  very  eoni- 
nioo,  we  find  otiiers  defcribed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  wc  can 
fay  nothing.  Indeed  the  account  fecms  fomewhat  fu- 
fpieious.  They  are  given  by  Mr  Jtliop,  from  wliom 
we  have  the  foregoing  obfcrvations  concerning  the  fire- 
damp, and  who  had  thefe  from  the  miners  in  Derby- 
fliire.  After  dcfcribing  the  common  -^amp,  which 
confifts  of  fixed  air,  "  They  call  the  fecond  ibrt  (fays 
lie)  i\\t pcnfc-bloomdamp,  becaufe,  as  they  fay,  it  fmells 
like  peafe-bloom.  They  tell  me  it  always  comes  in  the 
fummer-timc  ;  and  thofe  grooves  are  not  free  which 
are  never  troubled  with  any  other  fort  of  damps.  I 
never  heard  that  it  was  mortal  ;  the  fccnt,  perhaps, 
freeing  them  from  the  danger  of  a  furprifc  :  but  by 
reafon  of  it  many  good  grooves  lie  idle  at  the  bcil  and 
molf  profitable  time  of  the  year,  when  the  fiflncrrane- 
ous  waters  are  the  loweft.  They  fancy  it  proceeds  from 
the  multitude  of  red-trefoil  llowcrs,  by  iliem  called  hi- 
ncyfuckUs,  with  whicli  the  limeftone  meadows  in  the 
Peakc  do  nuich  abound.  The  third  is  the  ftrongcft  and 
moll  peftilential  of  any  ;  if  all  be  true  whirh  is  faid  con- 
cerning it.  Thofe  ^A■ho  pretend  to  have  it^w  it  (for  it 
is  vifible)  dcfcribe  it  thus  :  In  the  hi^hcft  jiart  of  the 
roof  of  thofe  palTagcs  which  branch  out  from  the  main 
groove,  tiiey  often  fee  a  round  thing  hanging,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  foot-ball,  covered  with  a  fl^in  of  the 
thicknefs  and  colourof  acob-wcb.  This,  they  fay,  ifit 
is  broke  by  any  accident,  as  the  fplinier  of  a  ftnne,  or 
the  like,  difpcrfelh  iifelf  immediately,  and  fnffocates 
all  the  company.  Therefore,  to  prevent  cafualties,  as 
foon  as  they  have  efpied  it,  they  have  a  way,  by  tlie 
help  of  a  ftick  and  long  rojie,  of  breaking  it  at  a  di- 
ftance  ;  which  done,  they  purify  the  place  w-cll  with 
fire,  before  they  dare  enter  it  again.     I  dare  not  a- 
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Oiiiips.  vouch  tlie  truth  of  this  ftory  in  all  its  circiimnaiiccs, 
.)ecatilc  the  proaf  of  it  Iccms  inipulliblc,  liucc  llity  lay 
it  kills  all  that  are  likely  to  btar  wirncfs  to  the  pani- 
ctilars  :  neither  dare  1  deny  hut  I'uch  a  thing  may 
have  been  fccn  haiigi-igou  the  ro  it,  lince  I  have  heard 
many  alSrm  it." — bonie  ilanips,  fcemingly  of  the  fame 
nature  with  thofe  laft  meiuioaeJ,  arc  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Chemical  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
DtiPi/'s.  "  Amongll  the  noxious  mineral  exhalations 
(fjys  hfi),  wc  may  place  thofe  which  are  loiind  in  the 
min^s  of  Sal-gem  in  Poland.  Thcfc  frequently  appear 
in  form  of  light  Hocks,  tlircads,  and  fpiders  webs.  Ihey 
are  remarkable  for  their  property  of  fudJenly  catching 
lire  at  the  lamps  of  the  miners  with  a  terrible  noife 
and  explolioii.  They  inilantly  kill  thofe  whom  they 
touch.  Similar  vapours  are  found  in  fome  mines  of 
folhl  coal." 

Witli  regard  lo  the  formation  of  damps  we  have  as 
yet  no  certain  theory;  nor,  though  the  experiments 
of  acrologifts  are  abundantly  able  to  Ihow  the  compo- 
lition  and  manner  of  forming  thcfc  noxious  airs  arti- 
ficially, have  they  yet  thrown  much  light  on  the  me- 
thod by  which  nature  prepares  them  on  a  large  fcale. 
There  are  two  general  ways  in  which  we  may  fuppofc 
this  to  be  done;  one  by  the  ftagnaiion  of  atmofpheri- 
tal  air  in  old  wafte  places  of  mineb  and  coal-pits,  and 
its  converfion  into  ihefe  mephitic  exhalations  ;  the 
other  by  their  original  formation  from  the  phlogiftic 
or  other  materials  found  in  the  earth,  without  any  in- 
terference of  the  atmofphere.  In  favour  of  the  for- 
mer opinion  it  may  be  urged,  that  old  wafles  arc  ne- 
ver free  from  damps,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  kind  re- 
fcmbling  fixed  air  ;  nor  are  they  always  deticient  in 
the  inflammable  kind.  The  fame  is  alfo  true  of  old 
wells,  or  even  cellars,  and  in  ihort  in  every  place 
where  the  air  ftagiuitcs  for  any  confiderable  time.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  iuftanccs  of  fixed 
Mr  coming  out  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  vaft  quanti- 
ties, where  no  confiJerable  flagnation  of  the  atmo- 
fphere could  be  fufpecfcd  ;  as  for  inflance,  in  the  grot- 
to del  Cani  in  Italy,  where  a  continual  ftream  of  it  has 
ilTued  front  time  inimemori.;l.  The  finie  feems  to  be 
the  cafe  with  the  tops  of  fiuiic  high  mountains,  parti- 
cularly Mount  Blanc,  the  highell  in  Europe  ;  on  the 
top  of  which  M.  Sauillire  found  the  atmofphere  fo 
much  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  that  lim.e-water  ex- 
pofed  to  it  very  quickly  gathered  a  cruft  on  its  furface. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  eruptions 
of  Vcfuvius,  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  momitain  are  infefted  with  a 
kind  of  pcftilcntial  vapours  named  by  them  mofetci, 
which  iifue  from  the  old  lavas  thrown  out  by  the  vol- 
cano. Thefe  are  of  the  nature  of  the  damps  in  the 
mines  or  coal-pits,  and  ilfue  forth  in  fuch  quantity  as 
cither  to  infefl:  the  atmofphere  for  a  very  confiderable 
way  round,  or  to  do  mifthicf  by  being  carried  from 
place  to  place  by  the  atniofpherical  currents,  which 
are  not  flroug  enough  to  diilipare  them  for  fome  time. 
From  fome  late  accounts,  the  faiiiiet  (or  fcorching 
winds,  as  they  have  been  reprcfentcd)  in  the  caflern 
countries,  feem  to  be  no  other  than  ftrcams  of  fixed 
air  of  confiderable  extent,  which  exert  their  ufual  and 
fatal  effefts  on  ihcfe  who  breathe  them.  A  flrong  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  this  opinion  is,  that  thcfe  winds 


cannot  crofs  a  river,  it  being  the  nature  of  water  to    Dampi, 
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Hence  it  is  rendered  probable  that  thcfe  mephitic 
vapours  arc  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  open  atmo- 
fphere, and  eonfequciuly  cannot  always  be  the  etfcdt 
ot  itagnaiion  ;  nor  indeed  does  it  at  all  appear  thai: 
mere  Itagiiation  can  atlect  the  quality  of  the  atmo- 
fphere cither  one  way  or  other,  ibis  fluid  cannot 
have  its  piojicriies  altered  but  by  fomething  immtrfed 
in  it  upon  which  it  can  aft,  and  by  means  ot  which 
adion  its  component  parts  may  be  changed  or  fepa- 
rated.  While  this  procefs  is  going  on,  there  is  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  an  <^/^r//;o/;  of  air,  accompanied 
indeed  frequently  with  an  emilfion  of  fome  aerial  fluid 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  abforbed.  ]\Ir 
Sciieele,  in  his  Elfay  on  Fire,  has  fliown  by  a  number 
of  experiments  the  tiTcct  of  cxpoimg  certain  fubftan- 
ces  to  the  action  of  air,  boili  on  the  (ubltaiices  ihem- 
fclves  and  uu  the  aerial  fluid.  The  refult  of  all  thefe. 
is  no  other  than  w  hat  we  might  expefl;  from  a  very  flow 
combullion,  and  which  perhaps  may  on  inquiiy  be 
found  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  air  can  be  decom- 
pofed.  If  the  fubflance  cxnofcd  to  the  air  was  capa- 
ble of  abforbing  that  part  of  the  fluid  which  had  un- 
dergone a  change,  there  was  always  an  evident  dimi- 
nution, but  not  otherwife.  Thus,  on  incloling  fome 
caiillic  fixed  alkali  in  a  phial  of  atmofpheric  air,  a  con- 
liderablc  diminution  tooi<  place  ;  and  the  alkali,  by  be- 
coming faturated  with  fixed  air,  ihowcd  that  a  decom- 
pofition  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  dcphlogiflicated 
part  of  the  air  had  feparaied  from  the  other,  attached 
itfclf  to  the  fixed  alkali,  and  become  fixed  air  by  uni- 
ting with  a  certain  proportion  of  phlogiflic  matter. 
Hence  wc  may  conceive,  that  in  any  place  where  the 
air  was  confined  over  a  vail  quantity  of  caultic  alkaline 
fait,  it  would  foon  become  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of 
animal  life,  and  wc  might  fay  that  a  datiip  would  be 
formed.  But  this  would  be  a  damp  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind  from  that  ufually  met  with  in  mines  ;  for 
here  the  dcphlogiflicated  p^rt  of  the  atmofphere  be- 
ing converted  into  fixed  air,  and  abforbed  by  tlu-  fait, 
only  the  poifonous  mephitic,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
called  phlogijlicated,  air  would  remain,  fo  that  no  fixed 
air  could  ever  be  feparaied  from  it. 

Let  us  now  fuppol'c,  that  inflead  of  the  alkaline 
fait  a  quantity  of  burning  charcoal  is  confined  In  a 
place  where  there  is  not  a  proper  circulation  of  air, 
and  wc  will  foon  fee  that  a  damp  of  the  very  fame 
kind  with  that  called  by  miners  the  choke-damp 
will  be  formed.  But  this,  accsrding  to  the  late  dif- 
coverics,  takes  place  by  reafon  of  the  dillipation  of 
the  charcoal  by  heat,  and  its  union  with  the  dcphlo- 
giflicated part  of  the  atmofphere,  which  always  con- 
flitutes  fixed  air.*  In  this  cafe,  however,  the  damp  •  j^^  ^,,, 
nnifl  be  but  of  fhort  continuance,  and  will  foon  be /«»«  and 
difiipated  after  the  charcoal  is  extinguilhed  ;  but  if,  in-  fix.-if  jti(, 
ftcud  of  the  charcoal,  we  fubfiiiute  a  large  quantity 
of  fermenting  liquor,  from  whence  ihe  fixed  air  is  na- 
turally emitted,  a  damp  will  be  formed  much  more 
difficult  to  be  difiipated  than  the  forn;cr,  becaufe  it 
renews  iifelf  in  a  very  fliort  time  ;  and,  unlcfs  thera 
is  a  very  conftant  cir?ularion  of  air,  it  will  be  danger- 
ous to  enter  the  place  where  it  is.  ' 

From  the  laft  example  we  niny  form  an  idea  of  the 
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manner  in  which  thcfc  damps,  coiififtinrj  chic.'ly  of 
'  lixed  air,  are  formed.  We  know  noi  indeed  ilioroiigii- 
\y  the  nature  of  fermentation  ;  h  it  we  arc  allUred, 
that  it  is  always  accompanied  by  an  internal  heat  ; 
which,  in  fomc  cafes,  is  raifc.-i  to  tlie  ninioll  iicight, 
inlomnch  that  large  quantities  of  moiit  vegetable  lub- 
llances,  packed  together,  will  foaictinies  burll  out  into 
riame.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  times  nrctilary  for 
the  extrication  of  fixed  air,  that  the  heat  lliould  come 
to  this  extremity.  The  example  of  fermenting  liquors 
Ihows,  that  in  forae  cafes  a  very  moderate  heat  is  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  the  purpofe.  Now,  though  the  conipari- 
foii  may  feem  fomewhat  inadequate  between  the  folid 
fubflance  of  the  earth  and  a  fermenting  liquid,  yet 
we  know  that  a  gentle  heat  conftantly  takes  place  in 
the  bjwels  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  almoll  all  tcrrellrial 
fubllances  will  emit  tixed  air  on  bciiig  expofed  to 
heat.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  therefore,  that,  on 
tlie  large  fcale  of  nature,  the.  quantity  of  materials  may 
compcnface  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  heat,  and  thus  oc- 
cafion  a  conllant  cmiifion  of  fixed  air  ;  which,  though 
How  in  comparifon  of  what  is  effected  in  our  experi- 
ments by  a  violent  artificial  heat,  may  yet  accuinu- 
lare  in  the  nirrow  fpaces  of  mines  in  fnch  a  manner 
as  to  be  very  troubleforae.  In  volcanic  countries, 
where  the  heat  of  the  earth  is  much  greater,  the  emif- 
fion  of  fixed  air  is  in  proportion  ;  and  tlms  we  may 
account  for  that  continual  llream  of  it,  which  illiies 
from  the  grotto  del  Cani,  and  perhaps  other  places. 
The  mol'i'tes,  which  are  faid  to  proceed  from  old  lavas, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppoiing  the  heat, 
wliicli  originally  took  place  in  iheni,  to  be  in  fome 
mcafire  renewed  ;  or  that  they  have  been  again,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  difpofed  to  take  fire  as  formerly  : 
but  this  we  oiTer  merely  as  a  conjeflure  ;  tliere  not 
being  as  yet  fufficient  data  to  determine  any  thing  po- 
fitivclv  upon  tlie  fubje^l. 

It  may  be  objefted  to  the  hypotlielis  jufl  now  laid 
down,  that,  if  there  is  a  continual  dilpofition  in  the 
earth  to  produce  fixed  air,  the  whole  furface  of  it  mufl 
pour  out  fuch  a  quantity  as  would  deftroy  every  living- 
creature  upon  it.  This  indeed  might  be  granted, 
were  the  furface  of  the  earth  quite  bare,  and  dcflitnte 
of  vefetatiou  :  bat  we  know  that  fixed  air  is  compofed 
of  the  dcphlogiflicated  kind  and  phlogifton  ;  and  that 
ihefe  two  ingredients,  after  being  once  joined,  may 
be  feparated  from  each  other,  and  realfume  tiieir  pro- 
per characters.  Tliere  is  no  abfurdity,  therefore,  in 
fuppofing  that  the  fixed  air  may  be  continually  de- 
compofed  by  the  vegetables  which  grow  all  over  the 
fttrface  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  atmofphere  not  only 
thus  preferved  from  any  taint  from  it,  but  fupplied 
With  a  quantity  of  pure  dcphlogiflicated  air,  which 
it  is  certain  that  vegetables  do  emit.  It  is  alfo  cer- 
tain, that  wherever  the  atmofphere  is  fuffered  to  be 
in  coutad  with  the  bare  furface  of  the  ground  for 
fomc  time,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air  will 
be  produced,  unlcfs  there  is  a  conftant  circulation 
of  atmolpherical  air  to  carry  off  the  former  before  it 
has  time  to  produce  any  fenfible  efFecl.  Hence  we 
may  account  tor  the  damps  in  wells,  cellars,  and  even 
in  the  confined  places  of  old  caflles  and  ruinous  build- 
ings, where  the  air  is  not  incontniS^  with  the  furface  of 
the  ground  itfelf,  but  with  mere  heaps  of  nibbilli  and  old 
walls. 

Vol.  V. 


With  regard  to  wli.iiis   called    ihc  Jire-dawp,  the    Dinip. 

cafe   feems   to   be  m<ne  pl.iiri.     In  ihc  Phil.    Traiif.  ^' — 

n°  136,  we  have  the  lollowing  account  of  .oir  of 
this  kind  which  fecmcd  evidently  to  iliue  from  tiic 
earth.  "  This  work  is  upon  a  coal  of  five  yards  in 
thicknefs,  and  hath  been  begun  upon  about  fix  or 
eight  and  tliiny  years  ago.  Vvlien  it  was  firll  found, 
it  was  extremely  lull  of  water,  lo  tlia!  it  could  not  be 
wrougiit  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  coal  ;  but  a  w'.tch.t, 
or  ca\c,  was  driven  out  of  the  middle  of  it,  upon  a  le- 
vel, for  gaining  room  to  work,  and  drawing  down  the 
fpring  of  VA'ater  that  lies  in  the  coal  to  the  eje  of  the 
pit.  In  driving  of  whicli  witchct,  after  they  liad  gone 
a  confiderable  way  underground,  and  were  fcaiutdof 
wind,  the  fire-damps  did  begin  by  little  and  little  to 
breed,  and  to  appear  in  crevices  and  Hits  of  the  coal, 
where  water  had  lain  before  the  opening  of  the  coal, 
witii  a  fmall  bhiilh  llame,  working  and  moving  coiui- 
nually;  but  not  out  of  its  firil  feat,  unlcfs  the  work- 
men held  their  candles  to  it ;  and  then  being  weak, 
the  blaze  of  the  candle  would  drive  it  wiili  a  foddtn 
fizz  away  to  another  crevice,  where  it  v\otdd  fo^n  af- 
ter appear  blazing  and  moving  as  formerly..  This  was 
the  firil  knowledgcot  it  in  this  woik,  which  the  v.ork- 
men  made  but  a  fpon  of;  and  f j  partly  negleiled,  till 
it  had  goiien  fome  llrength  ;  and  ilicn  upon  a  morning, 
the  fird  collier  that  went  down,  going  forwards  in  the 
witchet  with  his  cauJlc  in  his  hand,  the  damp  pre- 
fently  darted  out  fo  violently  at  his  candle,  tliatitllruck 
the  man  clear  down,  (ingcd  all  his  hair  and  cloths,  and 
difabled  him  from  working  for  a  while  after.  Some 
other  fmall  warnings  it  gave  them,  infomnch  that  they 
relblvcd  to  employ  a  man  on  purpofe  that  was  uioie  re- 
folute  than  the  reft,  to  go  down  a  while  before  them 
every  morning,  to  chafe  it  from  place  to  place,  and  fo 
to  weaken  it.  His  ufual  manner  was  to  put  on  the 
worfl  rags  he  had,  and  to  wet  them  all  in  water,  and 
when  he  came  within  the  danger  of  it,  then  he  fell 
down  groveling  upon  his  belly,  and  fo  went  forward, 
holduig  in  one  hand  a  long  wand  or  pole,  at  the  head 
whereof  he  tied  candles  burning,  and  reached  them  by 
degrees  towards  it ;  then  the  damp  would  fiy  at  them, 
and  if  it  miffed  of  putting  them  out,  would  quencli  it- 
felf with  a  blaft,  and  leave  an  ill-fcented  fmokc  behind. 
Thus  they  dealt  with  it  till  they  had  wrought  the  coal 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  following,  and  not 
remaining  as  before  in  the  body  of  it,  among  fulphu- 
reous  and  braffy  metal  that  is  in  fome  veins  of  liie 
coal,  the  fire-damp  was  not  fcen  nor  heard  of  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1675,  wliich  happened  as  fol- 
loweth. 

"  After  long  working  of  (his  coal,  it  was  found  up- 
on the  riiing  grounds  that  there  lay  another  roacli  of 
coal  at  the  depth  of  14  yards  under  it,  which  proved 
to  be  %\  yards  thick,  and  fomething  more  lulphureons. 
This  encouraged  us  to  fink  in  one  of  the  pits  we  had 
formerly  nfed  on  the  five-yards  coal — As  we  funk  the 
lower  part  of  it,  we  had  many  appearances  of  the  fire- 
damp in  the  watery  crevices  of  the  rocks  we  funk 
through,  flafliing  and  darting  f  rom  fide  to  fide  of  the 
pit,  and  Ihowing  rainbow-like  colours  upon  the  f  ,rfacc 
of  the  water  in  the  bottom  ;  but  upon  drawing  up  of 
the  waterwith  buckets,  which  Ilirred  the  air  in  '.liepit, 
it  would  leave  burning,  till  the  colliers  at  work,  with 
their  breath  and  fweat,  and  the  fmoke  of  their  candles, 
4  O  thickened 
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Damps,    thicl.enecl  the' air  in  die  pit,  aiiJ  tlien  it  would  appear 

' <' '  again;  they  liglued  ilitir  candlts  at  it  lointiinics  vvlicii 

they  wnt  out  ;   and    lu  in  thii  pit  il    did  no  further 
liarm.^, 

'Ill  snotlier  pit,  however,  it  foon  appeared,  and  at  lad 
proJnccd  a  nioft  terrible  cxplolion.  This  was  occi- 
lioned  liy  one  of  the  workmen  going  impnidcmly  down 
with  a  lighted  candle,  after  a  cell'anon  of  worlv  for  fonie 
daySj-iaiid  the  force  exerted  by  u  fcemcd  tqual  to  that 
ot  gijij-powdtr. 

The' formation  of  indanunable  air  in  mines  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  vitiation  ot  the  atmofphere  ;  for 
there  is  no  natural  procefs  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, by  which  fuch  a  change  could  be  accom- 
pliihed.  In  one  inllance,  however,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  a  lire-d.iinp  bcine;  produced,  not  only  with- 
out any  conliderablc  llagnation  of  atniofpherical  air, 
l)ut  where  there  is  the  beil  circulation  Jmaginablc. 
This  is  in  large  bellows  nfed  in  inetallurgic  works, 
which  are  fometinics  binlt  by  an  explolion  of  jntlam 
mable  matter  proceeding  from  the  rancid  matters 
with  which  the  leather  is'greafed.  Dr  Prielilcy  has 
fhown,  that  inflammable  air  is  compofed  of  pure  ele- 
mentary fire,  charcoal  or  phlogilton,  and  a  little  wa- 
ter; and  that  this  conipoliiion  may  take  place_  even 
hi  vacuo.  All  thefe  materials  are  10  be  met  vi'ith  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Coil,  a  bituminous  fubliance, 
is  abundantly  able  to  fupply  the  phlogirton  ;  the  na- 
tural moilture  of  the  earth  affords  water,  and  the 
heat,  however  gentle,  which  conftantly  exifts  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  may  be  fulHcient  to  produce  a 
quantity  of  inflammable  air,  which  gradually  accumu- 
latino-  in  thole  places  where  there  is  not  a  conlhint 
flream  of  atinofphcrical  air  to  carry  it  off,  will  foon 
produce  the  dreadful  cifeots  already  mentioned. 

A  much  more  important  conlideration  than  the 
formation  of  damps,  however,  is  the  proper  method  of 
avoiding  their  pernicious  efFefts.  The  inflammabi- 
lity of  one  kind  aflbrds  an  eafy  method  of  preventing 
it  from  accuinuliting,  viz.  by  fettingtire  to  it.  This 
may  be  done  with  fafety,  iinlefs  it  has  been  fuffered  to 
go  too  far  before  the  experiment  is  made  :  for  the  in- 
flammable air,  being  much  lighter  than  any  other 
kind,  will  naturally  rife  to  the  top;  fo  that  a  man,  ly- 
\\\"  flat  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plofion,  and  holding  up  a  lighted  candle  fixed  upon  a 
pole,  may  at  once  free  the  mine  from  fuch  a  troublc- 
fome  guert.  But  where  it  has  been  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate in  too  great  quantity,  fo  that  this  method 
cannot  he  nfed,  or  in  the  other  kind,  which  is  not  in- 
flammable, the  nictho  1  commonly  pradlifed  is  to  pro- 
duce a  co'iflant  circulation  of  air  as  much  as  poflible 
through  all  parts  of  the  mine.  To  procure  this,  they 
make  a  perpendicular  opening  which  they  call  3.Jf}ank 
or  Jhaft,  fo  that  the  mine  may  have  two  or  more 
openings ;  and  thus  by  reafon  of  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  open  atmofphere  and  that  in  ihe 
mine,  there  is  a  continual  draught  of  air  through 
them  both.  This  current  will  always  be  ftronger  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  beiween  the  external  at- 
mofphere and  that  of  the  mine:  and  likewife  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  difference  between  the  depth  of  the  two 
fhafts.  But  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  is 
variable,  it  happens,  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
that  there  is   not   a  fuflicient  difference  between  that 


of  the  atmofphere  and  in  the  mine  to  produce  the  ne- 
ccifary  circulation.  This  happens  principally  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn  ;  at  which  leafous  it  is  ne(.ciia;y  ;o 
light  nres  in  the  Ihafts,  which  arc  always  efficacious  tor 
the  purpofe  diiired. 

Among  the  other  iifes  to  which  dephlogiflicated  air 
might  be  applied,  Mr  C'avallo  reckons  that  of  lecuring 
people  from  the  dangerous  cfl'cols  of  damps  in  mines, 
and  other  fubtcrraneous  places.  "  If  a  large  blad- 
der," fays  he,  '"  into  which  a  folution  of  lime  in  wa- 
ter is  introduced,  be  tilled  with  dephlogiilicatrd  air, 
and  a  fniall  wooden  or  glafs  pipe  be  adapted  to  its 
neck,  a  man  may  hold  that  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
may  breathe  the  dephlogilhcatcd  air  ;  and  thus  cq;'.ip- 
ped  he  may  enter  into  thefe  lubtcrrancan  places, 
amidll  the  various  ebflic  fluids  contained  in  them. 
A  large  bladder  of  dephlogillicaied  air  will  fervc 
for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  is  a  length  of 
time  {uflicieiu  for  various  purpofes  ;  tefides,  if  longer 
time  is  required  to  be  fpeiit  in  thefe  places,  a  per- 
fon  may  have  two  or  more  bladders  of  dtphlogiiticated 
air  along  with  him,  and  m.ay  Ihift  as  foon  as  the  ai""  of 
one  is  contaminated.  Without  the  nectfiity  of  any 
more  complicated  apparatus,  the  bladders  full  of  dt- 
phlogilticated  air  may  be  kept  flopped  by  pulling  corks 
into  the  glafs  or  wooden  pipes  that  are  tied  to  their 
necks.     This  air  might  alio  be  ufed  for  diving-bells." 

DAMSEL,  from  the  French  da;/.oiffi  or  damtiifeau, 
an  appellation  anciently  given  to  all  young  people  of 
either  fex,  ihat  were  o(  noble  or  genteel  (xtrniftion,  as 
the  fons  anddaughter^,  of  princes,  knights,  and  barons  : 
thus  we  read  of  Damfel  Pepin,  Damlel  Louis  le  Gros, 
Damfel  Richard  prince  of  Wales. 

From  the  fons  of  kings  this  appellation  lirfl  paf/ed 
to  thofe  of  great  lorus  and  barons,  and  at  length  to 
thefe  of  gentlemen  who  were  not  yet  knights. 

At  prefeni  damfel  is  applied  to  all  maids  or  girls  net 
yet  married,  provided  thty  be  not  of  the  vulgar. 

DAN,or  JoR-PAN,  whiclilall  literally  denotes  "  llie 
river  Dan  ;"  fo  named  from  the  people  where  it  ha<; 
its  fourcc.  which  is  a  lake  called  I  h'uiut,  from  its  round 
flgure,  to  the  north  of  its  apparent  riling  from  the 
mountain  Panium  or  Paneum,  as  was  difcovcred  liy 
Philip,  Tetrarch  of  Trachonites  ;  for  on  throwing  li^'ht 
bodies  into  the  Phiaia,  he  found  them  to  emerge  again 
at  Paneum  (Jofephus).  From  Pancura  it  runs  in  a 
direcl:  courfe  to  a  lake  calkd  Sici?ha^honitii  ;  as  far  as 
which  it  is  called  Jordan  the  Lcfs ;  and  thence  to  the 
lake  Genefareth,  or  of  Tiberias,  where  it  ccm.es  iii- 
creafed  by  the  lake  Samachonitis  and  its  fprings,  and 
is  called  the  Greater  Jordan;  continuing  its  direft 
courfe  fouthwards,  till  it  falls  into  the  Afphaltites. 

Dan  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  to  the  weft  of  the  fourcc 
of  the  Jordan  ;  formerly  called  Lah  (Joihiia,  Judges, 
Jofephus).  This  was  the  north,  as  Beerfheba  was  the 
fouth,  boundary  of  the  Ifracliics  ;  as  appears  from  the 
common  exprcffion  in  Scripture,  from  Dan  to  Becrjhe- 
ba.  At  Dan  Jeroboam  erected  one  of  the  golden 
calves  (i  Kings  xii.). 

Dan,  the  tribe,  extended  iifelf  weflward  of  Jiulah, 
and  was  terminated  by  Azotus  and  Dora  on  the  Medi- 
terranean (Jofephus). 

DANAE,  in  antiquity,  a  coin  fomewhat  more  than 
an  obolus,  ufed  to  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  tlie  dead, 
to  pay  their  paffage  over  the  river  Acheron. 

Danae, 
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Dame  Da  MAE,  in  lahulous  hiltory,  wastlit  ciaiighltrof  A- 

I  crili'.is  ki;;ir  oj"  Argos,  by  iiiirydicc.  She  was  coiUiiitd 
Danaus.  in  a  brazcii  lowcr  by  her  father,  who  had  been  lold  by 
"  an  oracle  (hat  his  daughter's  foil  would  put  him  to  death. 
His  endeavours  to  prcveiu  Danact'rom  bceoniinga  mo- 
ther proved  t'ruiik'is  ;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  cnauKiured 
of  her,  i'.itroJucedhimlelt  toiler  bed  by  chanj^iiijt  hini- 
felf  into  a  golden  thowcr.  From  his  embraces  Danac 
had  a  fon,  with  whom  ihe  was  expofed  on  the  lea  by 
her  father.  The  wind  drove  the  bark  which  carried  her 
to  the  coalls  of  the  illand  of  Seripluis  ;  where  llic  was 
iavcd  by  fome  lilhc.rincn,  and  carried  to  Polydciites 
king  of  tlie  place,  whofc  brother,  called  Z);i^(jj,  cdu- 
catcJ  theciiild  called  Perfcus,  and  tenderly  treated  the 
mother.  Polydccles  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  but  as  he 
was  afraid  of  her  fon,  he  feut  him  to  conquer  the 
Gorgons,  pretending  that  he  wiflied  Medufa's  head  to 
adorn  the  nuptials  which  he  was  going  to  ceJcbrate 
with  Ilipjiodaraia  the  daughter  of  CEaoiuaus.  When 
Perfeus  had  victorioully  tiniihed  his  expedition,  he  re- 
tired to  Argos  with  Danac  to  the  houfe  of  Acrifius, 
whom  he  inadvertently  killed.  Some  fuppoie  that  it 
was  Prccius  the  brother  of  Acrilius  who  introduced 
himfelf  to  Danae  in  the  brazen  tower  ;  and  inllead  of 
a  golden  Ihower,  it  was  maintained  that  the  keepers 
of  Oaitae  were  bribed  by  the  gold  ot  her  fcducer. 
Virgil  niciuions  that  Danae  came  to  Italy  with  fomc 
fugitives  of  Argos,  and  that  the  founded  a  city  called 
Ayd:a.    • 

DANAIDES  (fab.  hiiL),  the  fifty  daughters  of  Da- 
naus king  of  Argos.  \Viieii  their  uncle  ^i-igyptus  came 
fj-om  Egypt  with  his  lifty  Ions,  they  were  proinifed  in 
marriage  to  their  coufins  ;  and  before  the  cclebratjou  of 
iheir  luipti.ds,  Danaus,  who  hail  been  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  lie  was  to  be  killed  by  tlie  hands  of  one  of 
liis  fons-iii-law,  made  his  dauglucrs  foltnir.ly  promife 
that  they  would  dedroy  their  hulbands.  They  were 
provided  with  daggers  by  their  father  ;  and  all  except 
iiy pcrmnellra  llaiued  iheir  hands  with  the  blood  of 
their  couiini  the  firit  night  of  thtir  nupiials  ;  and  as 
a  pledge  of  ilieir  obedience  10  their  father's  injunc- 
tions, they  prefentcd  him  each  with  the  head  of  tlic 
liiurJcred  fons  of  /Kgvprus.  Hypermiieilra  was  fum- 
moiicil  to  appear  before  her  (athcr,  and  anfwer  for  her 
iiifobedieucein  fufferinghcrhnibandLyncenstoefcape; 
but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  declared  her 
i'lnocent,  and  (lie  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  s:"ddefs  of 
Perfuafioa.  The  fillers  were  purified  of  this  murder 
by  Mercury  aud  Minerva  by  order  of  Jupiter  ;  but 
according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  tiicy  were 
rondeuined  to  fcvere  puniflimert  in  hell,  and  were 
compelled  to  fill  with  water  a  velfel  full  of  holes,  fo  tliat 
the  wster  ran  out  as  foo'i  as  poured  into  ir  ;  and 
therefore  their  labour  was  infinite. and  theirpuniflimcnt 
eternal.  The  heads  of  the  fons  of  Egyptus  were  bn- 
ried  at  Argos  ;  but  their  bodies  Vi-ere  left  at  Lerna, 
where  the  murder  had  been  coniiniited. 

DANAUS(fab.  hifl.),  afonof  Belus  and  Anchiuoe, 
^'.'ho  after  his  father  dealli  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
brother /Egyp!us  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Some  time 
after,  a  difference  arofe  between  the  brotliers,  aud  Da- 
naus fet  fail  v;ith  his  fifty  daughters  in  queftof  afet- 
tlcmcnt.  He  vifitcd  Khodes,  where  he  coufccrated  a 
I'latne  to  Minerva,  and  arrived  iafe  on  the  coaft  of  Pe- 
ioponnefus,  where  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  Ctla- 


iior  king  of  Argos.     GclanorJiad  laici;  .....u.ici:  .„e     i.iance. 

throne,  and  tlic  firll  years  ol  his  rcinii  were  marked   — ■ 

with  diircnlions  with  his  iubjccts.  Danaus  took  ad- 
vantage of  Gelanor's  uiip.>pularity,  and  obliged  Jiim  to 
leave  the  crown.  In  Gclajior,  the  r.icc  of  the  fn^chidtc 
was  cxiinguilhed,  and  the  Ui  lides  began  to  ifffMi  at 
Argos  in  Danaus.  Some  authors  fay,  that  Gdaiuir 
voluntarily  rtligncd  the  croxMi  to  Danaus,  on  aecouiu 
of  the  wrath  of  Ncpimic,  who  hati  itried  up  all  thr 
waters  of  Argolus,  to  punilh  the  impiety  of  Inacluis. 
The  fucccis  of  Danaus  invited  the  filty  Ions  ot  AJgyp- 
tus  to  embark  for  Greece.  They  were  kindly' re- 
ceived by  their  untie  ;  who  cither  apprthcnfive  of  their 
number,  or  terrified  by  an  oracle,  which  threatened  his 
ruin  by  oneof  his  fons-in-law,  canfed  his  dauglm  rs,  to 
whom  they  were  proniilcd  in  maniage,  to  murder  ihcni 
the  hrll  nigiit  ot  their  mipiials.  Hi's  orders  were  ex- 
ecuted. HyperniiielLra  alone  fpared  the  li!e  ot  Lynceus: 
tSee  Danaides).  Danaus  at  firfl:  pcrfecutcd  Lyiictus 
withunremitted  fuiy  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  reconcile) 
tohim,  and  heacknov.-lcdged  him  forhisfon-in-lawand 
lacccil(>r  after  a  reign  oi  50  years.  He  began  his  iei<M 
about  15S6  years  before  the  LliriAian  era  ;  and  after 
death  he  was  honoured  with  a  fplcndid  monunur.t  iu 
the  town  of  Argos,  which  fUil  exifted  in  the  age  of 
Paufanias.  According  to  Aifthylus,  Danaus  leit  E- 
gypt,  not  to  be  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ters  v.itli  the  Ions  of  his  brother,  a  connection  which 
the  deemed  unlawful  and  impious. 

lOANCE,  or  Dancing,  as  at  prefent  prafliud,  may 
be  defined,  "  an  agreeable  motion  of  the  body,  ad- 
julled  by  art  to  the  meafures  or  tune  of  inflrumcnts, 
or  of  the  voice." — But,  according  to  what  fome 
reckon  more  agreeable  to  the  true  genius  of  ine 
art,  dancing  is  "  the  art  of  exprelhug  tlic  Iciuinients 
of  the  mind,  or  the  palhons,  by  nuafurcd  ficps  or 
bounds  that  are  made  in  cadence  by  regulated  motions 
of  the  i)ody,  and  by  graceful  gclfures  ;  all  perforn-cd 
t9  the  found  of  niulical  iuffrunienis  or  of  the  voice." 

There  is  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  prae'tice 
of  dancing  among  mankind,  it  is  found  to  exifl 
among  all  nations  whatever,  even  the  moll  nide  and 
barbarous;  and,  iiideed,  however  much  the  afiilfance 
of  art  may  be  necelfary  to  make  any  one  pcrfed  in  the 
practice,  the  founilation  muft  certainly  lie  in  the  mc- 
chanil'm  of  the  human  body  iifelf. 

The  conueiflion  that  there  is  between  certain  founds 
and  thole  motions  of  the  human  bod}'  called  Hai:ci/,'c, 
hath  (eldom  or  never  been  inquircil  into  by  jiliilolii- 
phers,  though  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  ipec-ulalion. 
The  power  of  certain  founds  not  only  ever  the  human 
fpecies,  but  even  over  ihe  inanimate  creatinn,^s'indeed 
very  ftirpriling.  li  is  well  known,  ihat  the  trolf  folid 
walls,  nay  the  ground  itf<lf,  will  be  found  to  fluke  at 
fome  particular  notes  in  niufic.  This  ftrongly  indi- 
caies  the  prefence  of  fome  univcrfally  diifiifed  iU'd  ex- 
ceedingly elaflic  fluid,  wbicli  is  thrown  inio  vibrations 
by  the  connifiions  of  the  atmofphcre  upon  ir,  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  founding  body. —  If  thtfe  con- 
cuirions  are  fo  flrong  as  to  make  tlie  large  quantity  of 
elallic  fluid  vibrate  that  is  dilpcrfed  through  a  flone 
wall  or  a  confidcrable  portion  of  earth,  it  is  no  won- 
der they  Ihoiilil  have  the  fame  cfl'ec^  upon  that  ii'vil'blc 
and  exceedingly  fubtilc  matter  that  pei  vades  and  fecms 
to  refide  in  our  nerves. 
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Dance.         Some  there  are  that  hwe  their  nerves  conihuaed 

■  ill  fucli  a  wanner,  that  tlicy  cannot  be  atftdcd  by  the 

founds  which  attcd  others,  and  foinc  fcarcc  with  any, 
while  uthcrs  have  luch  an  irritability  of  the  nerves  in 
this  cafe,  that  they  cannot,  without  the  greatell  ditii- 
cully,  lit  or  Hand  Itill  wlicn  thty  hear  a  tavoiirite  piece 
of  niufic  pb.ycd. 

It  is  to  :jeftured  by  very  eminent  philufophers,  that 
all  the  fenl-itions  and  palhons  to  which  we  are  lnbjei:l 
do  inmudiJieiy  depend  upon  the  vilir^lions  excited  in 
the  nervous  rinid  abovemeiuioned.  Kence,  miilical 
foan  :1s  have  the  f;reatell  power  over  thofe  people  who  arc 
of  .1  delicate  rcnliblc  framc,and  who  have  ilroiig  pailions. 
If  it  be  trnc,  therefore,  that  every  paliion  in  the  hu- 
man nature  ininiediatcly  depends  upon  a  certain  aficd- 
liou  of  the  nervous  fyfteni,  or  a  certain  motion  or  vi- 
bration in  the  nervous  fluid,  we  Ihall  immediately  fee 
tiie  origin  of  the  dirf'erent  dances  among  different  na- 
tions. One  kind  of  vibration,  Jor  inUance,  raifcs  the 
palTions  of  anger,  pride,  &c.  \vhich  are  indifpenfably 
necelfary  in  warlike  nations.  The  founds,  for  fueh 
there  are,  capable  of  exciting  a  limilar  vibration,  would 
naturally  coultitute  the  martisl  mulic  amoi;g  luch  na- 
tons,  and  dances  conformable  to  it  would  be  inflitu- 
ted.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  particularly  among 
barbarous  )iaiions,  as  we  fliall  prelenily  have  occafion 
to  remark.  Other  vibrations  of  the  nervous  fluid 
produce  the  paffions  of  joy,  love,  Sec;  and  founds 
capable  of  exciting  thc!"e  particular  vibrations  will 
immediately  be  formed  into  mufic  for  dances  of  ano- 
ther kind. 

As  barbarous  people  are  obferved  to  have  the  ftrong- 
clt  palhons,  fo  they  are  alfo  obferved  to  be  the  moll 
eafily  affefted  by  founds  and  the  moll  addicted  to  dan- 
cing. Sounds  to  us  the  moft  difagreeablc,  t!ic  drum- 
ming with  flicks  upon  an  empty  calk,  orthe  noife  made 
b)?blowing  into  reeds  incapable  of  yielding  one  muii- 
tal  note  tolerable  to  us,  is  agreeable  muiic  to  them. 
Much  more  are  ihey  affeded  by  the  found  of  inliru- 
ments  which  have  any  thing  agreeable  in  them.  Mr 
Gallini  informs  us,  that  "  The  fpirit  of  dancing  pre- 
vails almoll  beyond  imagination  among  both  men  and 
women  in  moft  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  even  more  than 
iufLinft,  it  is  a  rage,  in  fome  countries  in  that  part  of 
the  globe. — Upon  the  gold  coaft  efpecially,  the  inha- 
bitants are  fo  pafllonately  fond  of  it,  that  in  the  niidfl 
of  their  hardefl  labour,  if  they  hear  a  perfon  ling,  or 
any  mullcal  inlfriiment  played,  they  cannot  refrain  from 
dancing. — There  are  even  well  attcfted  flories  of  fome 
negroes  flinging  tlicmfelves  at  the  feet  of  an  European, 
playing  on  a  tiddle,  intreating  him.to  deiift,  un lei's  he 
Lad  a  mind  to  tire  them  to  death  ;  it  being  impoflible 
for  them  toceafe  dancingwhilc  he  continued  playing." 
— The  fame  thing  is  found  to  take  place  in  America, 
though,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  arc  found 
tobeofamrre  fierce  and  barbarous  nature  than  the 
African  nations,  their  dances  are  fliil  more  uncoutli 
and  barbarous  than  thofe  of  the  negroes.  In  Mexi- 
co, fays  Gallini,  they  have  alfo  their  dances  and  mu- 
lic, but  in  the  moft  uncoutli  and  barbarous  flyle.  For 
their  fymphony  they  have  wooden  drums,  fomelhing 
in  form  of  a  kettle-drum,  with  a  kind  of  pipe  or  fla- 
gcllet,  made  of  a  hollow  cane  c-r  reed,  but  very  gra- 
ting to  an  European  ear.  It  is  obferved  they  love  every 
thing  that  makes  a  noife,  how  difagreeablc  fo  ever  the 
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found  is.     They  will  alfo  hum  over  foir.eihing  like  a     Dance. 

tune  when  they  dance  30  or  40  in  a  circle,  fti etching  ' * — 

out  their  liands,  and  laying  them  on  each  others  Hioul- 
dcrs.  They  llamp  and  jump,  and  ufe  the  mollj  antic 
geftures  for  fevcral  hours,  till  they  are  heartily  weary. 
And  one  or  two  of  the  company  fonutimcs  liep  out 
ot  tiie  ring  to  make  fpoi  t  for  the  reft,  by  fuov.ii.g  tc-ts 
of  activity,  ihrowiug  their  lances  up  into  the  air, 
catching  then;  again,  bending  backwards,  and  Ipring- 
ing  forwards  with  great  agility." 

The  origin  of  dancing  an.ong  the  Greeks  was  moll 
certainly  the  fame  as  among  all  other  nations  ;  but  as 
they  proceeded  a  certain  length  in  civilization,  their 
dances  wtic  of  conltquence  more  regular  and  agree- 
able than  thole  of  the  more  barbarous  nations,  'ihey 
reduced  dancing  into  a  kind  of  regular  lyitcm  ;  and  had 
dancts  piopcr  lor  exciting,  by  means  of  the  fyn)palhy 
aboveri,cni;oi:ed,  any  paliion  v,  hatever  in  the  mii.us  of 
the  beholders.  In  liiis  way  tluy  are  laid  to  have  pro- 
ceeded very  great  lengths,  tons  ablblutcly  incredible. 
At  Athens,  it  is  laid,  that  the  dance  ot  the  Eunuiii- 
desor  Furies  on  the  theatre  had  fo  expiellivc  a  cha- 
rader  as  to  ftrike  the  fpcclators  with  irrelilliblc  terror  : 
men  grown  old  in  the  profcllion  of  arms  trcniblea  ; 
the  ii.uhitude  ran  out  ;  women  with  child  iniicarried  ; 
people  imagined  tliey  law  in  carnel't  thofe  teriiblc  dei- 
ties commiihoned  w  ith  the  vengeance  ot  heaven  to  piir- 
fue  and  punilh  crimes  upon   tanh. 

The  Greeks  had  martial  tiaiices,  whidi  they  reckoned 
to  be  very  ufcfui  for  keeping  up  the  wailike  fpirit  of 
their  youtii;  but  the  Kou'.ans,  thoughcqually  warlike 
with  the  Greeks,  never  had  any  thing  of  the  kind. — 
Thisprobably  may  beowiiig  to  the  want  of  that  ron.ai.- 
tic  turn  for  which  the  Greeks  were  fo  remarkable.  1  iic 
R.omans  had  no  heroes  among  them,  fueh  as  Kcrcuks, 
Achilles,  or  Ajax  ;  nor  docs  the  whole  Roman  hiltory 
furnilli  an  example  of  ageneral  that  madcwar  after  the 
m.-innerof  Alexander  the  Great.  Though  their  folriiers 
were  as  valiant  as  evet  the  Greeks  could  pretend  10  be, 
the  cibjcc't  Willi  them  was  the  honour  of  the  republic, 
and  not  their  own  perlbnal  praife.  Hence  there  was 
lefs  fury,  and  much  more  cool  c'cliberatevalour,  excrci- 
fcd  by  tlie  Rcmsns,  than  any  other  nation  whatever. 
The  palhons  of  pride,  refentii  eiit,  obftinaty,  &c.  weic 
excited  in  them,  not  by  the  n;cehanical  means  of  niUiic 
and  dancing,  but  by  being  taught  that  it  was  tlicir 
cliief  honour  to  fight  for  ihe  republic. --It  dees  not  how- 
ever appear,  that  the  Romans  were  at  all  Icfs  capable 
of  being  at?efted  in  this  mechanical  manner  tliaii  the 
Greeks.  When  dancing,  was  once  introduced,  it  liad 
the  very  fame  efFeds  at  Rome  as  at  Athens. 

Among  the  Jews,  dancing  fecms  to  have  made  a 
part  of  the  religious  wordiip  on  fome  occalions,  as  we 
learn  from  fome  palTagcs  in  the  Pfalms,  though  we  do 
not  find  either  that  or  linging  pofitivcly  enjoined  as  a 
divine  precept. — In  tlie  Chriilian  churches  mentioned 
in  the  New  Tcflament,  there  is  no  account  of  dancing 
being  introduced  as  an  acT:  of  worfliip,  ihough  it  iscer- 
tainthat  it  was  ufed  as  fuch  in  alter  ages.  Mr  Gal- 
lini tells  us,  that  "  at  Limoges,  not  long  ago,  the 
people  ufed  to  dance  the  round  in  the  choir  of  the 
church  which  is  under  the  invocation  of  their  patron 
faint;  and  at  the  end  of  each  pfalm,  inftead  of  the 
Clcria  Patri,  they  fung  as  follows  :  St  Marcel,  prai 
jor  us,  and  tuc  roill  dance  in  Ixjuour  of  you. '^ — Though 
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Dantf.     dancing  would  iiovr  be  looked  upon  :is  the  hi^licrt  dc- 

' >- grcc  ot  profanation  in  a  religious  alitn.blj,  ^ci  it  is 

certain,  that  dancing,  conliJcrtd  as  an  cxpitllion  ot" 
joy,  is  no  more  a  protanaiiou  tiian  lingiiig,  or  than 
iiniple  fpc:iking;  nor  can  it  be  thought  in  the  Icalt 
more  ablurd,  that  a  Chrilti.iu  ihould  dance  for  joy  that 
Jcfus  CiirillisrHcnfrora  tnc  dead,  than  that  David  Jan- 
ccd  before  the  ark  when  it  was  returned  to  him  after  a 
long  abience. 

Pl,:to  reduces  the  dances  of  the  ancients  to  three 
clafles.  I.  Ihe  millrary  dances,  whicli  tended  to  make 
the  body  robull,  active,  and  wcll-diipofcd  for  all  tjie 
exercilcsof  war.  2.  The  domeflic  dances,  which  had 
for  their  obje<;t  an  agretable  and  innocent  relaxation 
and  amuleincnt.  3.  The  nicdiaiorial  d^aiccs,  which 
Were  in  nfc  in  expiations  and  facriiices. — Of  militarv 
dances  there  were  two  J'orts  :  ([Mgymnoj'idnjne  dance, 
or  the  dauce  of  children;  ami  the  cuopiiait,  or  armed 
dance.  The  Sparians  iiad  invcnied  the  lirll  for  an 
carlv  excitation  of  the  courage  of  their  chilJrea,  and 
to  lead  them  on  infcnilb'y  to  the  excrcifc  of  the  armed 
dance.  This  childrens  dance  iifed  to  be  executed  in 
the  public  place.  It  was  conipofeJ  of  two  choirs:  t!ie 
one  of  grown  men,  the  ether  of  eiiildren  ;  whence,  be- 
ing ci;ief-,y  ddigncd  for  tlie  latter,  it  took  its  name. 
They  were  both  of  them  in  a  (taic  of  nudity,  'ihe 
clioir  of  the  ciiil.iren  regulated  their  motions  by  ihoie 
of  the  men,  and  all  danced  at  ihc  fame  time,  Jinging 

the  poems  of   Thales,  Alcinan,  and  Dioayfodu;u 

Tlie  enopl'ii.rov  jijiikic  was  danced  by  young  men 
armed  cjp-a-pcf,  wlio  executed,  to  the  loiind  of  the 
flute,,  all  the  proper  movenitnis  either  for  attack  or 
for  defence.  It  was  compofed  of  four  parti.— The 
firft,  the  /'O :/.[/}//  or  footing  ;  which  coiififtcj  in  a  quick 
fhiftiug  i:!otion  of  the  feet,  fuch  as  was  iieceffary  for 
overtaking  a  flying  enemy,  or  for  getting  away  from 
him  when  an  overmatch. — The  fccond  part  was  the 
xip'isjh;  tliis  was  a  kind  of  mock-fight,  in  which  the 
dancers  in;ltatcd  all  the  motions  of  coniLatarits  ;  aiir- 
ingaflroke,  dartinga  javelin,  ordextcroully  dodn-in/i, 
parrying,  or  avoiding  a  blow  or  thraft.  The  third 
part,  called  the  komoi,  confuled  in  very  high  leaps  or 
vaultings,  which  tl-.e  dancers  frequently  repeated,  lor 
the  better  nllng  thcmfelvcs  oceafionally  to  leap  over  a 
ditch,  or  fpring  over  a  wall.  The /i'/rrffowcij  was  the 
founli  and  lall  part:  this  was  a  fquarc  figure,  execu- 
ted by  flow  and  iiiajeftic  niovf.uents;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  was  every  whet  e  executed  in  thefanic 
manner. 

Of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Spartans  were  thofe  who  niofl 
cultivated  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Athenxus  relates,  that 
they  had  a  law  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  exei  eifc 
their  children  at  it  from  the  age  of  iive  years.  This 
warlike  people  conflantly  retained  the  cuflom  of  accom- 
panying their  dar.ccs  with  hymns  and  fongs.  The 
following  was  fung  for  the  dance  called  trichor'ia,  faid 
to  be  jnftituted  by  Lycurgus,  and  which  had  its  name 
from  its  being  compofed  of  three  choirs,  one  of 
children,  another  of  young  men,  and  the  third  of  old. 
The  old  men  opened  the  dance,  faying,  "Iniimcpad 
wewerc  valinit."  The  young  men  anfwcred,  "We 
are  fo  at  prefcnt."  "  We  ihall  be  flill  ?.:ore  fo  when 
our  time  comes,"  replied  the  chorus  of  1  hildren.  The 
Spartans  never  danced  but  with  real  arii;s.  In  proeefs 
of  time,  however,  other  nations  came  to  ufe  only  wea- 


pons o(  s\ood  on  fuch  oeealioi,  it  v^.^j  only  fo     t>:ma. 

late  as  the  days  of  Ailicnacus,  .  1  :r.  llic  li'.onij '"""v — 

century,  that  the  dancers  ol  the  i'yrrhic,  inflt-ad  of 
arms,  carried  only  ilaiks,  ivy-bouuu  waiuis  (thyrfiii,) 
orrceds.  liut,  even  in  AriltotU's  days,  tluy  had  be- 
gun to  ufe  thy rfufcs  inllcad  ot  pikes,  and  lighted  toiclics 
in  lieu  otjavciiusanaiwords.  \\  ith  t|-.clcivi.;liesiliey 
cxectiteil  a  dance  called  the  conflagration  lA'  ih  ivcrta. 
Of  the  dances  ior  .inu.ieniciu  and  rtertaiion,  Ionic 
were  but  limply  gamtois,  or  fpoi  tivt  extrciles,  uh.di 
had  no  character  of  iinilalion,  andof  which  ilu  greater 
partexilt  to  this  day.  Tiieotliersweic  n.orc  complex, 
more  agreeable,  tigureil,  and  were  2lw..ysacconipaiiiid 
with  lingiiig.  An.oiig  the  tirfl  or  iiirpic  ones  was  (he 
afcoiiiij-iitta i  which  eoiillllcd  in  jun  pii.g,  w  iih  one  (out 
only,  on  bladders  tilled  with  air  or  wall  wjiic,  and  rub- 
bed on  the  oullidc  w  itl;  oil.  The  tijfcilii.m  \\  as  jumped 
with  boiii  feet  dole.  'Vhe  fyicjicj.i  waswiiat  is  called 
in  Enj;land  the  Jumeijlt. — Ol  the  lecoiui  kind  W;,s 
that  called  i\M^v.^:nc-prcJi ,  ol  which  there  isa  dcfcriptiou 
in  Longinus,  and  the  Ionian  dances:  thcle  lail,  in  the 
original  of  tlifir  inflitution,  had  nothing  but  what 
was  decent  and  modell ;  but,  in  lime,  their  nioveir.cnts 
came  to  be  io  depraved,  as  to  be  employed  in  expref- 
tmg  nothing  but  voluptuoufnds,  and  even  the  gioliell 
obfccniiy. 

Among  the  ancieiits  there  were  no  feftivals  nor  reli- 
gious aiiemblies  but  what  were  accompanied  with  longs 
and  dances,  it  was  not  held  poliible  to  celebrate  any 
niyllcry,  or  to  be  ii'.itiated,  without  the  intervention  of 
thefe  two  arts.  In  Ihort,  they  were  looked  upon  to  be 
10  clfciitial  in  thefe  kinds  ot  ceremonies,  that  totxprcfs 
the  crime  of  fuch  as  Vvcrc  guilty  of  revealing  the  iacred 
inyileriis,  they  employed  the  word  khujia-,  "  to  be  out 
oi  the  dance."  The  moil  ancient  ot  thefe  religious 
dances  is  the  Bacchic ;  wliieh  was  not  only  confec'ratcd 
to  Bacchus,  but  to  all  the  deities  wliofe  I'etiival  was  ce- 
lebrated with  a  kind  of  enthuiial'm.  The  moft  grave 
and  majellic  was  the  hjicrch.iaatic :  it  was  executed  to 
the  lyre,  and  accompanied  witji  the  voice.— At  his  re- 
turn from  Crete,  Tiieleus  inflituted  a  dance  at  which 
he  himfelf  aliilled  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  fplen- 
did  band  of  youth  round  the  altar  ot  Apollo.  1  he 
dance  w  as  compofed  of  ihree  parts ;  \\\t:  jlroyhc,  the  au- 
tlftrophc,  sr.d-thcJ/ntJo/iary.  In  thellrophc,  the  movc- 
menis  were  from  the  right  to  the  left  ;  in  the  antiflro- 
phe,  from  ihe  left  to  the  right.  In  the  ftaiionary,  they 
danced  before  the  altar  ;  fo  that  the  flationary  did  not 
mean  an  abfolute  paufe  orrefi,  but  only  a  n'oie  How 
or  grave  movement.  Plutarch  is  perfuaded,  that  in 
this  dance  there  is  a  profound  myftei-y.  He  thinks,  that 
by  thelirophe,  isindicated  the  motion  of  the  world  from 
eaft  to  wefl ;  by  the  antiilrophe,  the  motion  of  the  pla- 
nets from  the  wefl  to  the  call  ;  and  by  the  flationary, 
the  ilability  of  tiie  earth.  To  this  dance  Thefrns  gave 
the  name  c,{ gcrauoi,  or  "  the  crane  ;"  becaufe  the  fi- 
gureswhich  charaflcrifed  it  bore  arcfemblance  to  tliofc 
defcribed  by  cranes  in  their  flight. 

With  regard  to  the  modern  practice  of  dancing  as  an 
art,  there  are  few  direftions  that  can  be  of  much  fervice. 
The  following  is  extraited  from  Mr  Gallini's  defcrip- 
tion   of  the   feveral   fleps  or  movements. 

"  The  dancing  (fays  he)  is  generally  on  a  theatre, 
or  in  a  faloon  or  room.  At  the  theatre  there  are  four 
parts  to  be  conildered.     I.  The  nearefl  front  to  the 
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Dance,  fpcclatoi's.  2.  and  3.  The  twofidcsor  wliii^s.  4.  The 
■ — ^ '  furthcd  front  fmr.i  ihc  ipsdaiors. 

"■  In  a  h\oon  or  room,  the  place  in  which  are  the 
fpetlators  Jccides  the  appellation  rcri>c\;iivcly  to  them 
of  right  and  left.  1  he  dancer  llioald  place  liimfcU'  in 
as  advantageo'is  a  point  of  view  to  them  as  polllble. 

"  In  the  dance  itfclf,  there  are  to  be  dillingiiifl\cd, 
the  attitude  of  the  body,  the  figure,  the  pofitions,  the 
bends,  the  rifuigs  or  leaps,  thcltcps,  the  cabriole,  the 
fallings,  the  llides,  tlie  turns  of  the  body,  the  cadences. 

"  The  attitude  of  the  body  requires  the  rcprcfenting 
one's  fclf  in  the  n-ofl  graceful  manner  to  the  company. 

"  The  figure  is  to  follow  the  track  prefcribed  to  the 
(leps  in  the  dance. 

"  The /'c,' >.•£>«  is  that  of  the  varied  attitudes,  which 
niufl  be  at  once  llrikingand  cafy,  as  iilfo  of  the  differ- 
ent cxeriionsof  the  legs  and  feet  in  dancing. 

"  The  :5iv;i.^r  are  iiiflexionsof  the  knees,  ofthebody, 
oftlie  head,  or  the  arms. 

"  Vh.c  rifiigs  arc  the  contrail  to  the  bends,  the  cx- 
tenlion  of  the  knee.  One  of  thtfe  two  motions  nccef- 
farily  precedes  the  other. 

"  Thejte/'  is  the  motion  ly  the  foot  or  feet  from 
cue  place  to  another. 

"  The  /ca/>  is  executed  by  fpringing  up  into  the  air  ; 
it  begins  with  a  bend,  and  proceeds  with  a  qiiick  cx- 
tenfiun  of  the  legs,  fo  ihatbjih  feet  quit  the  groiaid. 

"  The  ciibriole  is  the  crolTing,  or  cutting  of  capers, 
during  the  leap,  before  the  rtturn  of  the  ftet  to  the 
g)ound. 

"  VacfuH'mtr  is  ihe  return  of  the  feet  to  tlie  gi-oand, 
by  the  natural  gravitation  of  the  body. 

"  The  Jiidf  is  the  aiSlion  of  moving  the  foot  along 
the  ground  without  quitting  it. 

"  The  tuni  is  the  motion  of  tiie  boJy  towards  cither 
fide,  or  quite  roinid. 

"  The  cadidce  is  the  knuwledge  of  the  ditTerent 
nieafures,  and  of  the  times  of  movement  the  moil 
marked  in  the  mufic. 

"  The  track  is  the  line  marked  by  the  dance  :  it 
may  be  either  flnight  or  curve,  and  is  fufceptilde  of  all 
the  inflexions  correrpondcnt  to  the  various  defigns  of 
the  compofer. — There  arc  the  right,  the  diamenal 
line,  the  circular  line,  and  the  oblique  lir.c.  The  ;.v/.' 
line  is  that  which  goes  Icngthwife,  reckoning  from  one 
end  of  the  room  towards  the  other.  The  diavietrui  line 
is  acrofs  the  room,  from  one  lidc  to  the  other.  The 
circular  line  is  waving,  or  undulatory,  from  one  place 
to  another.  Tlic  ti^/i^//.' liueprocecds obliquely  I'lom 
one  quarter  of  the  room  towards  another. — Lach  01 
thefe  lines  may  directly  or  fcpjratcly  form  the  dancer's 
track,  diverfifled  with  llcps  and  pofuions. 

"  Vhe  regular  figixrtxi  wlien  two  or  inorc  dancers 
move  in  contrary  dirciftions  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  when 
one  moves  tov/ards  the  right,  the  other  moves  to  the 

left The  irregular  line  is  when  the  couples  figuring 

together  are  both  on  the  fame  tide. 

"  Commonly  the  man  gives  the  riglit  hand  to  ilie 
lady  in  the  be^i^inniug  or  ending  of  the  dance,  as  we 
,    fee  in  the  unnu^t,  louvre,  S:c. 

''■  U  hc-nagreaicrnuinbcrol  dancers  figure  together, 
ihey  are  to  execute  the  figure  agreeably  to  the  compo- 
Jition  of  the  dance,  with  fpccial  atteiuion  to  keep  an 
eye  conflantly  on  the  partner. — When,  in  any  given 
d-ncc,  the  dancers  have  danced  for  fome  time  in  the 


lame  place,  the  track  is  only  to  be  coniidcred  as  the 
conductor  of  ihe_/?t/>j,  but  not  of  the/I^T/z-i-;   but  when  ~ 
the  dance    continues,  without  being  contincd   to  the 
fame  place,  then  the  track  mull:  be  coniidcred  as  the 
condudor  both  of  the  fleps  and  of  the  figure. 

"Now,  to  obfervt  the  figure,  the  dancer  mufl  have 
placed  himltlf  at  the  beginning  of  the  tratl  upon 
which  he  is  to  dance,  and  comprehend  the  figure  before 
he  hinifclf  begins  it.  lie  is  to  remark  aiid  conceive 
whether  the  figure  is  right,  diametral,  circulur,  orol- 
lique  ;  if  it  is  progrcflive  or  retrogrtllive,  or  towards 
the  right  or  Ictt.  lie  fluuild  have  the  air  played  or 
fung  to  him,  to  underfland  the  movement. — \\  here  ii;e 
tracks  crofs  one  another,  the  ficps  of  each  of  the  couples 
mud  leave  a  fufricicnt  dillance  between  them  not  to 
conlufe  the  figure. 

"  There  ai'c  commonly  reckoned  ten  kinds  of  pol".- 
tions,  which  arediviJtd  inio/^v.'t  and_/(r._/i',  tivccacli. — 
'I'here  are  three  prii.tipal  parts  of  the  ioot  to  be  obie:- 
ved;   the  Iocs,  tlie  heel,  and  tiie  ancle. 

"  The  true  politiuiis  arc  wiien  the  two  feet  arc  in  a 
certain  unitbrm  regularity,  the  iocs  turned  equally  out- 
wards.— 'I'lie  falfe  are  divided  into  legnlarand  irregu- 
lar. They  differ  from  the  true,  in  that  the  toes  are  either 
both  tutned  inwards;  or  if  the  toes  o!  ore  loot  arc 
turned  outwards,   the  otlicrsare  turned  inward. 

"  la  the  firft  of  the  tn:e  pofitions,  the  heels  cf  t]:e 
two  feet  are  clofe  together,  lo  that  they  touch;  the 
toes  being  turned  our.  In  ilic  fcccnd,  the  two  feet  are 
open  in  the  fame  line,  fo  that  the  difiance  between  the 
t«  o  heels  is  prccifely  the  length  of  one  feet.  In  ths 
third,  the  heel  <<f  or.c  foot  is  brought  10  the  ancle 
ol'  the  other,  or  fccms  to  lock  in  w  iih  it.  In  the  iburlh, 
the  twofcct  arctheone before  the  other  a  foot's  length, 
dillance  between  the  two  heels,  w  iiic  h  are  on  the  lair.e 
line.     In  the  fiiili,  the  \\\u  lett    are  acrofs,  tlie  one 
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before  the  other  ;   fo  that  the  heel  of  or 
ly  oppoiiie  to  the  toes  oftlie  oii.tr. 

"  In  the  firfl  of  the  faiii;  pufitions,  the  toes  of  both 
feet  are  turned  inwards,  fo  that  llity  touch,  the  heels 
b(  ing  open.  The  fccond  is,  when  the  ftet  arc  afunder 
at  a  juoi's  difiance  between  the  toes  of  each,  vhich  are 
turned  inward,  the  heels  being  on  a  line.  The  third 
is,  when  the  tcs  of  one  foot  arc  turned  outwards,  ijie 
other  inwards,  fo  that  the  two  feet  form  a  parallel. 
The  fourth  is,  v.lien  the  toes  of  the  two  feet  arc  turn- 
ed in«  ards  :  but  the  toe;  of  one  foot  are  brought  nearer 
the  ancle  of  the  other,  flie  fifth  is,*  when  the  toes  of 
the  two  ftet  are  turned  inwauis,  but  the  heel  cf  one 
foot  is  oppohte  to  the  t"  es  of  ihe  other. 

"  There  are  mixed  poiltions,  compofed  cf  the  true 
and  falfe  in  combinaiion  ;  which  admit  of  fuch  an  inll- 
nite  variety,  and  are  in  their  nature  fo  unfiilcepiible 
of  defcrip:ion  hy  words,  that  it  is  only  the  nght  cf  the 
performance  that  can  give  any  lolei-able  idea  of  them. 

"  Of  the  bends  of  iliC  knee  tliere  are  two  kinds  ;  the 
one  finj-le,  ihe  niher  forced.  1  he  fir.'piebtnd  is  an  in- 
flexion oi'tlie  knees  without  moving  the  heel,  and  is  ex- 
ecuted with  the  foot  fiat  to  tiie  ground.  TJie  forced 
Lend  is  made  on  the  toes  witii  more  force  and  !ov.  cr. 

"  Much  is  to  be  obferved  on  the  headof  f)e/is.  Kirfl, 
not  to  make  any  movement  before  having  put  the  body 
in  an  upright  poflure,  firm  on  the  haunches. 

"  Begin  with  tKe  inflexion  of  the  knee  and  ihigh  ; 
advar.ce  one  leg  foremofl  ;  with  the  wlieile  foot  on  ihc 
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Dane.      groiinJ,  laying  the  ftrefs  of  the  bojy  on  [lie  a.lvinceJ 
—— V '  leg. 

"  Tiierc  are  fome  who  begin  the  lU'p  by  ihc  point 
of  the  toes;  but  that  has  an  air  of  tlieati-l.-al  alfc^ta- 
lion.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  a  gractliil  cafe 
and  dignity  of  Itep.  The  qnaniily  of  Itcps  iifed  in 
dancing  are  almolt  innumerable  ;  they  are  nevertlulcis 
reducible  under  five  denominaiions,  which  may  fcrve 
well  enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  dilfcrcnt 
movements  that  may  be  made  by  the  leg,  viz.  the  di- 
rcifl  fbep,  the  opjn  ftcp,  the  circular  ftep,  the  tvv'ilted 
(Icp,  and  ihc  cut  llep. 

"  The  .'/.>■  ;-if/  !lep  is  when  the  foot  goes  upon  a  r'ght 
line,  cither  forwards  or  backwards. 

"  The  "/c'w  fccp  is  when  the  legs  open.  Ofiliis  flcp 
there  arc  three  kinds  :  one  when  they  open  omwards ; 
another,  when,  defcribing  a  kind  of  circle,  tliey  form 
an  in-knee'd  figure  ;  a  third,  wiicn  they  open  file- 
ways  ;  this  is  a  for:  of  right  !:ep,  becaufe  the  ligiire  is 
in  a  right  line. 

"  The  round  flep,  is  when  the  foot,  in  its  mo- 
tion, makes  a  circular  figure,  either  inwards  or  out- 
wards. 

"  The  .'t:)//' J.-/ llep,  or  ■^MtirtyUc,  n  when  the  foot 
in  its  motion  turns  in  and  oat.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  this  llep  ;  one  forwards,  another  backv.'ards,  the 
third  fiJelung. 

"  Tlicj.'/  llep  is  when  one  kgor.f^iot  comes  to  ilrike 
agiinil  the  other.  There  are  alfo  three  forls  of  this 
llep;   backwards,   forwards,  an  I  fuic'.ong. 

"  The  fteps  may  be  accumpaiiicJ 
rifings,  leaps,  cabrioles,  faUings,  l!id    .^  , 
the  air,  the  tip-toe,  the  refi  on  :he  hetl,  quirtcr-tMrns, 
h<'.If-tur;is,   three-q.iarter  tiirn«,  and  whole-turns. 

"  There  may  be  praibfed  three  kinds  of  bends,  or 
Unkings,  in  the  lleps  ;  viz.  b'.nding  b-fi-rc  the  Itrp 
proceeds,  ii  the  airl  of  ftepping,  and  at  the  !a;l  of  the 
Iteps. 

"  The  beginning  or  iniliil  link-pace  is  at  the  tiiil 
fctting  off,  on  advancing  the  leg. 

'•'  The  bend  in  the  acl  of  Ucpping  continues  the 
march  or  walk. 

"  Tlie  final  link-pace  cl ofcs  the  march, 

"  The  rifmg  is  jull  tiie  leverfe  of  the  ber.  I,  or  link- 
pace,  whic'i  !liill  tiavc  preceded  it. 

"  Some  g.-crtt  mailers  in  the  art  of  dancing,  having 
obfcrvcd  tint  nia-ic,  which  is  infeparable  from  it,  was 
cipable  of  being  prelerved  and  conveyed  by  the  mnfi- 
cai  chara.51ers,  imagined  by  analogy,  tiiat  the  like  ad- 
vantage could  be  procured  to  the  conipoluion  of  dnn- 
fcrs.  Upon  this  plan  they  attempted  what  is  called 
the  ch'.roi^raph ,  an  art  which  they  fuppofe  was  either 
utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  or  not  tranfmitted  to 
us  from  them. 

•'  It  may  indeed  be  ealily  allowed,  that  the  track  or 
figure  of  a  dance  may  be  determined  by  written  or  cn- 
oraved  lines  ;  but  thofe  lines  will  necelfarily  appear  lb 
perplexing,  fo  intricate,  fo  difficult,  if  not  Lmp-^ffible 
to  fcize,  in  their  various  rela'ions,  that  they  are  only 
fit  to  difgufl;  and  difcourage,  without  the  pouibility  of 
their  conveying  a  fitisfactory  or  retainable  inllruelio  i. 
— Thence  it  is,  that  the  article  of  Chorography  in  the 
French  Enaclopei'ie  is  univerfally  exploded  as  unintel- 
ligible and  ufelcfs  :  though  nothing  more  than  an  cle- 
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niemary  indication  of  the  art;  and  an  explaiutjon,  fuch 
as  it  is,  of  Ibnic  of  the  technical  terms  cf  it.*' 

&tag:.D AKtf.s.  The  Ciceks  wire  ihc  firll  who  u- 
nited  the  dance  to  tlieir  tragedies  and  comedies  ;  not 
indeed  as  making  part  of  thofe  fptctaclcs,  but  merely 
as  an  accellary. 

The  Romans,  as  ufual,  copied  after  the  Greeks; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Auguitus  th(y  left  ihcir  inllruaors 
far  behind  them.  'I'wo  very  e.xiraordinary  nun  made 
their  appearance  at  that  lime:  ihcy  invtnied  a  new 
fpccics  ot  entertainment,  and  carried  it  to  an  alloniih- 
i  ig  degree  of  perfeclion.  Nothing  was  then  talked  of 
but  the  woiiderfiil  talents  and  ania/.ing  performances  of 
Pylades  and  BatJ-.ylus,  who  were  the  lirfl  10  introduce 
among  the  llomtns  what  the  f'rench  call  ihe  bjli.t  d' ac- 
t-on, wherein  the  performer  is  both  atlorand  dancer. 

Pyladcs  undertook  the  hard  talli  cf  reprcfcnting, 
with  the  afliflance  of  the  dance  alone,  ftrong  and  pa- 
ihctic  firuations.  He  fucceeded  perhaps  btyond  his 
cv;n  cxpedation,  and  may  bo  called  ilic  father  of  that 
llyle  ot  dancing  which  is  knov.'ii  to  us  by  tlic  name  of 
grave  ox  firioiis  puulojjihae. 

Bithylus  an  Alexandrian,  and  a  freednun  of  B!c- 
ccnas,  took  u]>on  himielf  to  rcprefcnt  fuch  fubjefls  as 
required  a  certain  liveliiicfs  and  agility.  I'c  was  haiu!- 
fome  in  his  perfon  ;  and  the  two  great  fcourgcs  of 
Roman  follie;,  Perlius  and  efpecially  Juvenal,  fpeak 
of  him  as  the  gallant  of  eveiy  vroinan  in  Rome.  The 
latter,  in  his  cynic  llyle,  even  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
I'lnt  when  Bathylus  performed  the  dance  called,  after 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  female  dancer,  C! 'mrncnoi- 
L:da,  the  gravcll  matron  was  turned  off  her  guard,  and 
t!ic  young  virgin  longed  for  tlie  dancer's  addrelFes. 

Nature  had  been  excc'.fively  partial  to  thofe  two 
men.  They  were  endowed  witli  genius,  and  all  the 
exterior  charms  that  could  captivate  ilie  eye.  By  their 
fludy,  application,  and  a  delire  10  eftablilh  a  lafting 
reputation,  they  difplayed  to  the  greateft  advantage 
all  the  rcfourccs  which  the  art  of  dancing  could  fupply. 
'i"iic(e,  like  two  phenomena,  difappeartd,  and  never 
did  the  world  fee  "  their  like  again."  Government 
v.  itiidrew  her  protcflion,  the  art  gradu.ally  funk  into 
oblcurity,  and  became  even  entirely  forgotten  on  the 
acreiiion  of  Trajanus  to  the  en'pirc. 

Thus  buried  with  the  other  arts  in  entire  oblivion, 
dancing  remained  uncnltivatcd  lil  about  the  15th  cen- 
tury, when  lialleis  v.xrc  revived  in  Italy  at  a  magnifi- 
cent enteriainmcnt  given  by  a  ncblemtin  of  Lotnbardy 
ar  Tortona  on  accou:it  of  the  marriage  between  Galeas 
Duke  of  Milan  and  Ifabella  of  An-agon.  Eveiy  rc- 
fourre  that  poetry,  muiic,  danciiig,  and  machinery 
could  fupply,  was  employed  and  exliaufted  on  the  oe- 
callon.  The  defcriplion  given  of  16  luperb  an  enter- 
tainment excited  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and  ex- 
cited the  emulation  of  fcvcral  men  of  genius,  who  im- 
proved the  hint  to  introduce  among  their  countrymen 
a  kind  of  fpeclacle  equally  pleafing  and  noble. 

It  would  ff  em,  however,  that  at  firfl  the  women  had 
no  fhare  in  the  public  or  theatrical  dance;  at  leafl  we 
do  not  fee  them  mentioned  in  the  various  entertainments 
given  at  the  opera  in  Paris  till  the  2 ill  of  January 
I'lPi,  when  the  then  Dauphincfs,  the  princcfs  of 
Conti,  and  fome  other  ladies  of  the  firft  diftiniflion  in 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  performed  a  ballet  with  the 
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opera  called  Le  Triomphe  de  I' Amour.  This  union  of 
'  the  two  fcxes  icrvcd  to  enliven  and  render  tlie  rpeftacle 
more  pkiling  and  far  mure  brilliant  than  it  ever  was  at 
any  other  period.  It  was  receivrd  with  fo  much  ap- 
plaufe,  that  on  the  i6lh  of  May  following,  when  the 
fame  opera  was  aded  in  Paris  at  the  theatre  of"  the  Pa- 
lais Royal,  it  was  thought  iudilpcnfablc  for  the  fuccefs 
of  that  kind  of  entertainment  to  introduce  female  dan- 
cers. I'hey  have  continued  ever  fince  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal fupport  of  die  opera. 

The  dance  is  now  in  fuch  commendation,  that,  par- 
ticularly in  France,  the  opera-houfe  fcems  rather  an 
academy  for  dancing  than  calculated  for  the  rcprefen- 
tation  of  lyric  poems.  The  difgufting  and  immoderate 
length  of  their  recitatives  is  one  of  tlie  chief  caufes  of 
that  general  talle  for  dancing  which  prevails  amongll 
them.  A  wit  being  alked  one  day  what  could  be  done 
to  keep  up  an  opera  threatened  with  a  moll  complete 
damnation?  "Do!  (fays  he);  why,  lengthen  the 
dances  and  (liorien  the  petticoais."  So  evident  it  is, 
that  finging,  though  apparently  the  chief  purpofe  of 
an  opera,  is  by  no  means  the  moll  pleafing  pan  of  the 
entertainment  to  the  fpertators. 

Thus,  what  was  at  riril  introduced  as  a  mere  accef- 
fary  to  the  mufical  performance,  became  in  procefs  of 
time  its  only  fupport  ;  and  this  circumllancc  excited 
the  emulation  of  iiveral  eminent  ballet-nuliers.  The 
art,  however,  of  compoling  thofe  grand  dances,  which 
are  now  fo  much  admired,  was  for  many  years  in  a 
ftate  of  infancy,  till  Monficur  Noverre  flcpt  forth  and 
gave  it  that  degree  of  perfedion  which  it  fcems  impof- 
fible  to  exceed.  This  celebrated  ballet-mafter  and  per- 
former, in  a  work  lately  publilhed,  has  with  great 
elegance  and  ingenuity  delineated  the  nature,  objects, 
and  powers  of  dancing,  enumerated  the  proper  requi- 
fiies  to  give  it  etFeft,  and  fliown  how  much  it  may  be 
ennobled  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  kindred  arts. 

Ballets,  he  obfcrves,  have  hitherto  been  the  faint 
fketch  only  of  what  they  may  be  one  day.  An  art 
entirely  (ubfcrvient,  as  this  is,  to  taftc  and  genius,  may 
receive  daily  variation  and  improvements.  Hitlory, 
painting,  mythology,  poetry,  all  join  to  raife  it  from 
that  oblcurity  in  whicii  it  lies  buried  ;  and  it  is  truly 
lurprifmg,  that  compofers  have  hitherto  difdaiued  fo 
many  valuable  rcfourccs. 

According  to  our  author,  the  reafon  why  this  art 
has  remained  fo  long  in  its  infancy,  is  bccaufe  its  ef- 
feds  have  been  reftrained  to  the  tranfitory  ones  of 
fire-works  calculated  only  to  plcafe  the  eye  ;  and  it 
njver  was  fuppofed  to  have  powers  fuincient  to  fpeak 
to  the  heart  :  whereas  it  may  vie,  he  fays,  with  the 
befl  dramatic  pieces,  prove  equally  interctling,  and 
captivate  the  fpeclator  by  the  charms  of  the  moll  com- 
plete ilhUion. 

If  ballets,  therefore,  fays  he,  "  are  for  the  moft 
part  unintererting  and  uniformly  dull ;  if  they  fail  in  the 
charaderiftic  expreihon  which  conftiiutes  their  elfence, 
the  defect  dots  not  originate  from  the  art  itfclf,  but 
fliould  be  afcribed  to  the  artifts.  Are  then  the  latter 
10  be  told,  that  dancing  is  an  imitative  art?  I  am 
indeed  inclined  to  think  that  they  kni)w  it  not,  lince 
we  daily  fee  the  generality  of  compofers  facrifice  the 
beauties  of  the  dance,  and  give  up  the  graceful  naivete 
of  fentiment,  to  become  the  fervile  copielts  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  figures,    known  and  hackneyed    for 


above  a  century  ;  fo  that  the  ballets  of  Phaeton,  or    Dance. 

of  any  ancient  opera,  revived  by  a  modern  compofer,  ' •^ 

would  prove  fo  very  fiinilar  to  former  ones,  that  one 
would  think  they  have  undergone  no  alterations,  and 
are  the  fame  in  every  flep. 

"  Ballet- mailers  Ihould  confult  the  produftions  of 
the  mod  eminent  painters.  This  would  bring  them 
nearer  to  nature,  and  induce  them  to  avoid,  as  ottcn 
as  polhble,  that  fymmetry  of  figures,  which,  by  repeat- 
ing the  ulijccl,  prefcnt  two  tlifterciit  pidlures  on  one 
and  the  fame  canvas. 

"  Thofe  fymmetrical  figures  from  right  to  left,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  are  fupportable  only  in  the 
entrees,  which  arc  not  meant  to  exprefs  any  thing  in  par- 
ticular, but  are  only  calculated  to  afford  ibme  relief  to 
the  principal  dancers.  They  may  be  introduced  in  a 
general  dance  at  the  conclufion  of  an  entertainment, 
they  may  alfo  be  admitted  in  the  pas  of  four,  fix, 
&c.  though  in  my  opinion  it  be  ridiculous  even  in 
this  cafe  to  prefer  the  difplay  of  bodily  lircngth  and 
agility  to  cxprcfliou  and  fentiment.  But  fuch  figures 
nnUt  give  way  to  nature  in  what  we  term  baitets  d'ac- 
t'tcii.  An  iullance,  though  perhaps  not  very  forcible, 
may  ferve  to  elucidate  and  fupport  my  argument. 

"  At  the  fudden  and  unexpefted  appearance  of 
fome  young  fauns,  a  troop  of  nymphs  take  them- 
fclves  to  flig!it  with  equal  affright  and  precipitation. 
The  former  are  in  purfuit  of  the  latter  with  that 
cagernefs  which  the  very  hope  of  plcafure  can  in- 
fpire.  Now  they  jiop  to  obfcrvc  v.hat  impreilion  they 
have  made  on  the  nymphs;  ihcfe  at  the  fame  time, 
and  for  a  iimilar  reafon,  check  their  career  :  with 
fear  they  furvey  their  purfurcrs,  endeavour  to  gucfs  at 
their  intentions,  and  prtjvide  for  a  retreat  to  fon.e 
fpot,  where  they  may  red  fecnre  from  the  dangers 
that  thrcaien  them.  Both  troops  now  Join,  the 
nymphs  relill,  defend  themfelves,  and  at  laff  cfFco:  their 
cfcape  with  no  lefs  fwiftnefs  than  doiterity. 

"  This  I  call  a  bufy  active  fccnc  in  wliich  the 
dance,  as  it  were,  ihould  fpeak  with  energy.  Here 
lludied  and  fymmetrical  figures  cannot  be  introduced 
without  a  manii'eil  violation  of  the  truth,  without  de- 
flroying  the  rules  of  probability,  and  without  weaken- 
ing the  atlion  and  leilening  its  effect. — This  fcene 
lliould  be  confpicnous  ;  for  its  beautiful  diforder,  and 
the  art  of  the  compofer,  mull  here  be  liie  handmaid  of 
nature. 

"  A  ballet- mafter,  devoid  of  tafte  and  difcernmenr, 
will  make  of  this  a  meclianical  piece  of  dancing,  and 
thus  deprive  it  of  the  ef'rcft  it  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce for  want  of  entering  into  the  fpirit  of  it.  His 
nymphs  and  fauns  v-'ill  be  arranged  upon  a  parallel  line, 
he  will  place  the  former  in  attitudes  ankwardly  uni- 
form, and  infift  on  the  latter  holding  up  their  arms  to 
an  even  altitude  ;  rather  than  deviate  from  the  beaten 
path,  and  the  antique  rules  of  opera  dancing,  he  will 
cautioudy  avoid  to  have,  on  the  right  and  left,  his 
nymphs  placed  in  unequal  numbers,  but  will  reduce 
a  fcene  of  aftion,  which  ought  to  be  fupported  with 
fpirit,  to  an  cxercifc  equally  affected  and  unintcrell- 
ing. 

"  Perliaps  foine  ill-difpofed  critics,  fo  far  ilrangcrs 
to  the  art  as  not  to  judge  of  it  from  its  various  effects, 
will  maintain,  that  the  above  fcene  Ihould  prefent  only 
two  different  objefts,  the  one  ponriraycd  in  the  love- 
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Dance,    fick  fauns,  the  other  cxprcircJ  by  ihc  affright  of  the 

— >■ '  nymphs.     Bat  how  many  fliades  m;iy  fervc  lo  cnibel- 

liih  thofe  pii:tiires?  Jiow  varied  r.i.iy  be  tlic  Ihokcs 
of  the  pencil  ?  how  oppoiitc  the  liglits  .'  aiiJ  what  a 
number  of  tints  otii^ht  to  be  employed  ill  order  to 
draw  from  this  twuiuld  fitiiationa  miikip'r.city  of  ima- 
ges, each  more  lively  and  r[)iritcd  than  the  oilier  ? 

"  As  all  incii  Ihare  the  fame  pa.hoas,  and  thefe  dif- 
fer ill  proportion  to  their  fcuiations  and  Ictluigs,  they 
inay  therefore  i).  worked  upon  more  or  Icl j  jxjwcrful- 
ly  in  proportion  as  tiicy  nianifcll  thcmielve:,  outward- 
ly with  more  or  lefs  force  and  iiiipctuolity.  This 
principle  once  acknowledged,  and  nauire  indeed  in- 
forces  it  daily,  it  would  certainly  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pofc  to  diverlify  the  atiitudcs  and  vary  the  cxprellion  ; 
for  then  the  pantomime  action  of  each  perfonage 
would  be  divefted  of  a  difgulUng  uniformity.  The 
truth  of  imitation  and  the  (kill  of  the  painter  would 
confpicuoully  appear  in  giving  a  dirtcrcnt  afpect  to 
the  features,  fome  of  them  exprelii-.  e  of  a  kind  of  fe- 
rocity, others  betraying  lefs  eagerncfs,  thefe  calling  a 
more  tender  look  ;  and  to  the  reft,  the  languidiing 
air  of  volaptuoufnefs.  The  iketch  of  this  tirli  picture 
naturally  leads  to  the  compoluion  of  the  fecond  :  here 
fome  nymphs  appear  divided  between  fear  and  defire  ; 
there  fome  others  exprefs  by  the  contrail  of  their  at- 
titudes the  various  emotions  of  their  foul.  Some 
are  more  fcornful  than  their  companions,  whilll  others 
betray  a  ciiriofity  equal  to  their  fears.  This  enfemble 
gives  life  to  the  whole  picture,  and  is  tiie  more  plea- 
ling  that  it  is  perfedly  conliflent  with  nature.  From 
lliis  expolition,  you  will  nnt  hclltatc  to  agree  with  nic, 
that  fy  nmetry,  the  o.Tspring  of  art  iticlf,  Ihould  never 
rind  place  in  the  ballets  d'acT;ion. , 

''■  I  Ihall  beg  leave  to  enquire  of  all  iliofe  who  rea- 
fon  fruin  habitual  prejudice,  whether  they  will  look 
for  their  favourite  fymmetry  in  a  herd  of  iheep  Hying 
from  the  wolf,  or  amongfl  wretched  pcafants  leaving 
their  huts  and  tields,  in  order  to  Ihcher  them- 
felves  from  the  fury  of  a  party  of  enemies  ?  By  no 
means.  But  the  art  lies  in  concealing  art  itfclf ;  my 
aim  is  by  no  means  to  introduce  diforder  and  confu- 
fion  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  will  have  regularity  even  in 
irregularity.  What  I  nioft  infilf  upon  is,  the  intro- 
ducing of  well  concerted  groups,  lituations  forcibly 
exprelled,  but  never  beyond  nature,  and  above  all,  a 
certain  eafe  in  compofition,  which  betrays  not  the 
labour  of  the  compofcr.  As  for  the  figures,  they  are 
likely  to  pleafe  only  in  proportion  as  tliey  quickly  fiic- 
cecd  each  other,  and  are  devifed  witli  equal  taflc  and 
elegance." 

A  ballet  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  our  author  proceeds 
to  obfcrve,  is  a  piiflure,  drawn  from  life,  of  the  man- 
ners, drclTes,  ceremonies,  and  culloms  of  all  nations. 
It  niuft  therefore  be  a  complete  pantomime,  and 
through  the  eyes  fpeak,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  foul 
of  the  fpe(5tator.  If  it  wants  expreflion,  if  it  be  de- 
ficient in  point  of  lituation  and  fcenery,  it  degenerates 
into  a  fpertacle  equally  Hat  and  monotone. 

According  to  Plutarch,  a  ballet  is,  if  the  expreflion 
may  be  allowed,  a  mute  converfation,  or  a  fpeaking 
and  animated  picture,  whofe  language  confifls  of  mo- 
tions, figures,  and  gellures. — Thefe  hgurcs,  fays  our 
author,  are  unlimited  in  their  number,  becaufc  there 
are  a  thoufand  things  that  the  ballet  may  exprefs. 
Vol.  V. 


Phiynicus,  one  of  the  oldcll  tragedy  writers,  fays,  that 
he  could  find  in  o.ir  ballet  as  many  figures  as  the  lea  * 
rolls  waves  in  a  hig'i  winter  titi>-. 

A  well  compofeU  ballet,  therefore,  may  do  without 
the  affillance  of  words  :  M.  ISoven  e  t\  cr.  remarks,  that 
thcfe^  o::ly  ferve  to  weaken  the  .ielioii,  and  partly  dillroy 
its  etiects.  He  has  no  opinion  of  a  pantomime  which, 
in  order  to  be  uiuierllood,  mult  borrow  liic  help  of  a 
verbal  explination.  "  Any  ballet  whatever  (lays  he), 
deliitme  of  intrigue,  action,  and  inienll,  diiplaying 
noihing  more  than  ihe  mechanical  beauiits  of  theart, 
and,  though  decorated  with  a  pompous  tiilc,  unintel- 
ligible throughout,  is  not  nulikc  ihofe  portraits  and 
pictures  to  which  the  painters  of  old  fibfcribed  the 
names  of  the  pcrfonagts  and  action  they  meant  to  rc- 
prefent  :  becaufe  ihey  were  imperfect  in  point  of  imi- 
tation, the  lituations  weakly  cxprtlicd,  the  outlines  in- 
correct, and  the  colours  nnlecmiy. 

"  When  dancers  Ihail  fee),  and,  Proteus  like,  trans- 
form themfelves  into  various  Ihapcs  to  exprefs  to  the 
life  the  conflict  of  paiilons  ;  when  their  features,  their 
very  louks,  Ihall  fpeak  their  inward  teclings  ;  when,  ex- 
tending their  arms  beyond  the  n.'.rrow  circle  prcfcri- 
bed  by  the  rigid  rules  of  pedantry,  and  vith  equal 
grace  and  judgment  giving  them  a  fuller  fopc,  they 
fliall  by  proper  lituations  defcribe  tiiegiadual  and  fuc- 
cellive  progrefs  of  tlie  palhons  ;  when,  in  fire,  they 
call  good  fenfe  and  genius  to  the  aihttance  of  their  art, 
then  they  may  expect  to  diftinguidi  themfelves:  ex- 
planatory fpeeches  will  become  ufelcls  ;  a  mute  but 
powerful  eloquence  will  be  fubltituted  to  much  better 
etiett  ;  each  motion  will  be  a  fcnteiice  ;  e\iry  attitude 
wjllpourtray  alituation  ;  each  gcllure  convey  a  thought, 
and  each  glance  a  new  fentiment  :  every  part  will 
pleafe,  becaufe  the  whole  will  be  a  true  and  faithful 
imitation  of  nature." 

A  ballet,  in  whatever  ilylc  it  may  be,  fliould,  ac- 
cording to  Ariftotle,  be  compofed,  as  well  as  poetry, 
of  two  different  parts,  which  he  calls  parts  of  quality 
and  parts  of  quantity.  Nothing  cxifls  in  nature  with- 
out matter,  form,  and  figure;  the  ballet  therefore  be- 
comes a  mere  nonentity,  if  it  be  deficient  in  any  of 
thofe  effential  parts,  which  mark  and  conftitute  the  be- 
ing of  any  one  thiHg  animate  or  inanimate.  The  mat- 
ter here  is  the  fubjei^t  intended  for  reprefcntation  ;  its 
form  confilts  in  the  ingenious  dillributiou  of  the  plan  ; 
and  the  various  compounding  pans  conllitute  its  figure. 
Form  therefore  contains  the  parts  of  quality,  and  the 
extent  the  parts  of  quantity. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  ballets  are  in  fome  degree 
fubjeft  to  tlic  rules  of  poetical  compofition.  They, 
neverthelefs,  differ  from  tragedies  and  comedies,  in 
that  the  former  are  not  fubjcft  to  the  three  unities  of 
time,  place,  and  action  :  Yet  they  require  an  unity  of 
plot,  in  order  that  the  various  fcenes  may  meet  and 
end  on  the  fame  point. — The  ballet,  therefore,  may  be 
termed  the  brother  of  the  drama  ;  though  not  rclti  ain- 
cd  to  its  flricter  rules  :  which  only  ferve  to  cramp  the 
imagination,  check  itsfiight,  and  confinegenius  ;  and 
if  adhered  to,  mull  fet  afide  all  thought  of  compofition 
of  ballets,  by  depriving  them  ofiheir  chief  ornament, 
pleafing  variety. 

M.   Noverre  coniidcrs  tragedy  as  ihc  fiibjed  moft 

fuitable  for  theart  of  dancing.     Tlie  former  abounds 

in  noble  incidents,  fituaiions,  &c.  and  ibcfe  produce 
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Dance,     tiic  bell;  lla^c  cilcas.     BcI'kIcs,  the  paffious  are  more 

' ^ forsnbly  fXi'i-clicd  by  great  cliaratlcrs  than  by  common 

men:  ilic  iiaiiatioii  is  of  comic  Ids  diilicult,  the  ac- 
tion in  the  iiaiuomimc  more  li^niucant,  natural,  and 
intelligible. 

"  I'he  biifinelsoCalkiiriil  mader  (he  obferves),  is 
to  lorcfce,  as  it  were,  at  one  glance,  the  general  tfea 
tliat  may  refult  from  tiie  enlcnible,  and  never  give  the 
preference  to  one  fmgle  part  over  the  whole.  The  only 
way  for  him  to  beltow  his  thoughts  on  the  grtatclt 
number,  is  to  forget  for  a  while  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  the  drama;  if  his  whole  attention  Ihoiild  entire- 
ly be  taken  up  with  the  parts  of  his  lirft:  dancers  of 
bothfexes,  the  adion  is  fufpcnded,  thefcenesare  flow 
in  their  progreis,  and  the  whole  performance  mnft  fall 
fliort  of  its  defired  efi'eft. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Merope,  by  Voltaire,  the  princi- 
pal characters  are,  Merope,  i^olifonte,  Egifte,  and 
Narbas  :  But  although  the  parts  of  the  inferior  aftors 
are  not  of  equal  importance,  yet  they  all  concur  to  the 
general  action,  and  to  the  progreliion  of  the  drama, 
which  would  appear  deficient  in  fome  parts,  Ihould  ei- 
ther of  thofe  characters  be  wanting  in  the  repreienta- 
tion.  No  ufckfs  perfonage  Ciould  be  obtruded  on  the 
ftan-e.  Every  thing  therefore  that  may  tend  to  wcak- 
enlhe  eiTeJl:  of  the  drama  ought  to  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed, and  only  that  number  of  ailors  introduced  which 
is  barely  requifite  for  the  execution  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

"  A  ballet  is  a  produftion  of  the  fame  kind.  It 
raufl  be  divided  into  aCts  and  fcenes,  each  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  aft  itfelf,  muft  have  its  beginning,  its 
middle,  and  its  end;  that  is,  in  other  words,  expoluion, 
plot,  and  denouement. 

"  I  have  obfervcd  above,  that  the  principal  per- 
formers in  a  ballet  Ihould  be  forgotten  for  a  while  :  My 
reafon  is,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  eafier  togive  flri- 
king  parts  to  Hercules  and  Omphale,  Ariadne  and 
Bacchus,  Ajix  and  Ulyll'es,  &c.  than  to  24  perfojis 
in  their  retinue:  If  thefe  have  nothing  to  fay,  they 
are  faperiluous,  and  of  courfe  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed; but,  if  they  are  to  fpeak,  let  their  converfa- 
tioii  be  confonant  with  that  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters. 

"  The  dirticulty,  therefore,  does  nol  lie  in  aihguing 
a  primary  and  dillinctive  part  to  Ajax  orUlylfes  ;  fmce 
it'fprings  naturally  from  the  importance  of  their  fitua- 
tion  in  the  play  j  but  in  introducing  the  figures  in  a 
bccomino-  ftyle,  giving  them  parts  of  more  or  lefs  im- 
portance, connected  with  the  aftion  of  the  two  he- 
roes ;  in  introducing  women,  fome  of  whom  will  ap- 
pear concerned  lor  Ajax,  and  the  greater  number 
ihowing  their  partiality  for  Ulyflcs.  The  triumph  of 
the  latter,  the  former's  death,  prefent  to  the  man  of 
genius  a  feries  of  images  that  vie  with  each  other  in 
point  of  interelling  and  pittorefque  fituatious.  Thefe, 
by  means  of  colouring  feilfuUy  contralted,  cannot  but 
produce  the  molt  lively  fenfations.  In  fine,  a  ballet 
pantomime  Ihould  be  dramatic  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  the 
figure- dancers,  who  fucceed  to  the  principal  perfor- 
mers, ouglit  to  continue  the  fcene,  not  by  a  number 
of  fymmeirical  figurrs  and  (tudied  fteps,  but  by  that 
kind  of  animated  expreffion  which  keeps  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fpedtators  to  the  main  fubjeft  for  which  the 
preceding  attors  have  prepared  the  audience. 


"  Yet,  cither  through  ignorance  or  in  confequcnce     Dane?. 

of  a  vitiated  habit,   there   are  but  few  well  lupponed  "^ 

ballets.  Dance  is  introduced  for  the  mere  pnrpofc  of 
dancing:  the  end  is  luppofed  to  be  anl'wered  by  the 
mechanical  motions  of  tne  feet,  or  by  high  juinpin^;-, 
and  that  the  idea  which  people  of  real  taite  may  have 
of  a  ballet  is  fully  anfwercd,  when  inactive  perlormeis 
are  introduced  in  it,  who  mix  and  joltle  eacii  other, 
prefenting  a  confufcd  heap  of  pirtures,  Iketched  with- 
out tafte,  aukwardly  grouped,  and  totally  devoid  of 
that  harmony  and  expreffion,  the  offspring  of  the  foul, 
which  alone  can  embellilh  art  by  giving  it  life." 

M.  Noverre,  in  conlidering  the  knowledge  neccflary 
for  attaining  perfeiJlion  in  the  prefent  art,  obferves, 
that  mythology,  ancient  poetry,  and  chronology,  ought 
to  be  the  primary  Itudies  of  a  ballet-mailer  ;  who  ought 
alfo  to  poifcfs  a  genius  for  poetry  and  painting,  fmce 
the  art  borrows  all  its  charms  from  a  perfed  imitation 
of  nature. 

A  flight  knowledge  of  geometry  cannot  but  prove 
very  advantageous,  as  it  will  help  the  mafter  to  intro- 
duce his  figures  in  due  proportion,  to  calculate  exaft- 
ly,  and  execute  with  prccilion.  By  means  of  that  un- 
errincT  guide,  he  will  retrench  every  fuperfluous  accef- 
fary,  and  thus  enliven  the  perforn-ance.  1  arte  v\  ill  in- 
troduce elegance,  gennis  create  variety,  and  judgment 
direcT:  the  whole. 

What  is  a  ballet  but  a  piece  of  more  or  lefs  con'pli- 
cated  machinery,  whicii  itrikcs  or  furpriies  the  behol- 
der by  its  various  effcfls,  only  in  proportion  as  thofc 
are  diverfificd  and  fudden  ?  That  chain  and  connec- 
tion of  figures,  thofe  motions  fucceediiig  each  other 
with  rapidity,  thofc  various  forms  turning  contrary 
ways,  that  mixture  of  different  incidents,  the  enfemble 
and  harmony  which  mark  the  Ittps  and  accompany  the 
exertions  of  the  dancers  ;  do  not  all  thefe  give  you  the 
idea  of  a  mechanifm  molt  ingenioully  contrived  ? 

Ballets  are  often  built  on  preternatural  fubjefts: 
feveral  of  them  require  the  airillance  of  machinery. 
For  inflance,  few  of  the  fubjefts  taken  from  Ovid  will 
be  fit  for  rcprcfentation,  without  a  change  of  fccnery, 
flights  through  the  air,  metaniorpholes,  &c.  This 
author  therefore  mu(t  never  be  taken  for  a  model,  un- 
lefs  the  ballet-mailer  hirafelf  be  an  expert  mechanift. 
None  are  to  be  found  out  of  the  capital  but  juuniey- 
men  and  llage-fweepers,  whom  the  patronage  or'  fome 
mighty  fon  of  the  fock  has  preferred  by  degrees  to  that 
employment.  The  talents  of  thofe  nj>rtarts  confilt  in, 
and  reach  not  beyond,  the  capacity  of  putting  up  the 
lights  which  they  were  wont  to  fnnff'for  many  years, 
or  letting  down  aukw^ardly  a  glory  of  the  mofl  wretch- 
ed ftyle.  The  theatres  in  Italy  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  machinery  ;  thofe  of  Germany,  built  upon  the 
fame  plan,  are  not  lefs  deficient  in  point  of  that  en- 
chanting part  of  ftage-exhibition  ;  fo  that  a  ballet- 
mafter  muft,  in  thefe  countries,  find  himfelf  greatly 
embarrafl'ed,  if  unfl<illed  in  the  mechanical  arts,  he 
cannot  convey  his  ideas  with  perfpicuity,  by  building 
for  that  purpofe  fmall  models,  v.hich  are  better  under- 
(tood  by  the  generality  of  workman  than  the  cleareft 
verbal  explanation. 

The  theatres  of  Paris  and  London  are  the  befl  fup- 
plied  with  thefe  refources.  The  Englifli  are  very  in- 
genious: their  Itage  machinery  is  more  Amplified  than 
the  French:  and  of  courfe  produce  a  quicker  eft'eft. 
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Dmcc.    Amongft  them  all  tlicl'c  kuids  of  works  are  molt  cx- 

^— '  quiliLdy  liiiuh;;j  ;   thdt  ncaaicls,  care,  auJ  txaotitudc, 

wiiicii  IS  remarkable  througliour  every  p  irt,  greail/ 
contribvite  to  ihe  i).e:;ilioii  of  liic  whole,  rimfe  cliicl- 
d'oeuvres  ol"  iin-oiiaiiiun  particularly  difplay  ilieutfeives 
in  their  panto, nimcs  ;  which,  however,  are  low  and 
trivial,  devoid  of  taltcand  iiuercft,  and  built  upon  the 
mtjaiicit  incidents,  it  may  be  faid  that  tins  kind  of 
entertainment,  which,  is  got  np  at  a  prodigious  cx- 
pencc,  is  only  calculated  to  pleale  thofe  eyes  which  are 
IhockeJ  at  nothiiig  ;  and  that  it  would  uiftt  with  no 
fucccfsonthe  French  theatres,  where  no  othcrplealan- 
try  is  permitted  but  I'uch  as  is  not  inconipaiiule  with 
decency,  abounds  with  delicacy  and  wit,  and  is  no 
ways  levelled  ag^iinlt  morals  and  humanity. 

A  compolcr  wJio  wilhcs  to  rife  fuperior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  ballct-malters,  Ihould  (ludy  the  painters,  ahd 
trace  them  in  their  various  manners  of  drawing  and 
■compofin:;.  80th  arts  have  the  fame  object  in  view 
whether  it  be  for  taking  likeneflcs,  mixiiig  the  colours, 
and  prcfcrving  the  clare-oblcure  ;  or  for  grouping  the 
fig  ires  properly;  laying  on  the  draperies,  throwing 
ihc  former  into  elegant  attitudes,  and  giving  them  life 
and  cxprelhon. 

Upoii  the  fame  principal,  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
will  ferve  to  render  more  clear  and  intelligible  the  pre- 
cepts which  he  has  to  lay  down  for  his  pupils.  It  will 
be  an  cafy  matter  for  him  to  dillinguilh  properly  be- 
tween the  natural  and  habitual  defects  in  their  confor- 
mation. Thefe  are  the  greatcfl  obftacles  that  fo  often 
impede  the  progrefs  of  young  beginners.  Thus  once 
knowing  the  caufe,  he  will  be  able  to  remedy  the  evil  ; 
as  his  leflbn  and  precepts  will  then  be  the  refult  of 
flrift  attention,  they  never  can  fail  of  becoming  pro- 
fitable. 

Dr.iwing  is  too  ufcful  in  the  conipofition  of  ballets 
for  the  mafter  not  to  pay  a  ferious  attention  to  that 
art  ;  it  will  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  forms  ;  it 
wiil  give  to  the  figures  an  air  of  novelty  and  elegance, 
animate  the  groups,  throw  the  body  into  graceful  po- 
fitions,  and  Ihow  the  attitudes  in  ajuft  precifion. 

A  ballet-mailer  who  is  no  proficient  in  mufic,  will 
make  a  bad  choice  of  his  airs.  He  will  not  enter  into 
the  fpirit  or  character  of  them.  The  motions  of  his 
dancers  will  not  beat  time  with  that  precifion  and  de- 
licacy which  are  abfoUuely  necelFary,  unlefs  he  is  en- 
dued with  that  fenfibility  of  organ  which  is  more  com- 
monly the  gift  of  nature  than  the  refult  of  art,  and  is 
far  above  what  may  be  acquired  by  long  praflice  and 
fteady  application. 

A  good  clioice  of  mufic  is  as  efTential  to  dancing 
as  the  choice  of  words  and  the  phrafing  of  a  fpeech  is 
to  eloquence.  It  is  the  tune  and  time  of  the  mufic 
that  fix  and  determine  the  motions  of  the  dancers.  If 
the  former  be  uniform  and  devoid  of  lafle,  the  bal- 
let will,  like  its  model,  be  dull  and  unmeaning. 

By  this  immediate  conneiition  between  mulic  and 
dancing,  it  clearly  appears,  that,  from  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  former,  the  ballet-niafler  will  derive 
ihe  greatell  advantages.  He  will  tlien  be  able  to  im- 
part his  thoughts  to  the  compofer  ;  and  if  ta'ie  and 
knowledge  combine  together,  he  will  cither  fet  the 
mufic  himfelf,  or  at  leafi;  furnifli  the  conipnfer  with 
the  principal  outlines,  to  charaiflerifc  the  aftion 
fcf  the-  dancer  ;    as   this  will  be  varied  and  e.xprcf- 


iive,  the  ballet  cannot  fail  of  being  equally  fo.  Mu- 
lic v.ell  compolld  Ihould  paint  and  Iptak ;  and  the  ' 
dance  fet  to  thofe  founds,  will  be,  as  it  were,  the  echo 
to  repeat  the  words.  If  on  ilic  coniiaiy  it  be  mute, 
if  it  Ipeak  not  to  the  ear  of  the  dancer,  ihcii  all  fcu- 
tinient  and  exprellion  arc  banilhtd  from  the  pcrlonn- 
aucc. 

As  nothing  can  appear  trifling'  to  the  man  of  ge- 
nius, nothing  iIiol!/  fecm  fo  to  tlie  ballet- niafier.  It 
is  impollible  for  him  to  diilinguilh  hiiiifilf  in  his  pio. 
feliion,  unlels  he  applies  10  liudy  iliofe  arts  which  have, 
been  jufi  mentioned.  Yet  to  iufilt  that  he  Ihould  be 
mailer  of  them  all  in  that  degrt  e  of  ptrfeclion  which  is 
atiainable  only  by  ihofe  who  give  thcmfelvt.s  entirely  up 
to  the  lludy  of  each  of  tiicm  in  particular,  would  be  re- 
quiring a  mere  iinpolllbility. 

.'^U  that  can  be  deemed  ilritlly  rtquifiie,  therefore, 
is  a  general  kuowleilgc,  a  flight  liucture  of  thofe  i'eicn- 
ces  which,  by  the  connection  they  iiave  with  each 
other,  arc  likely  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  art  and  to  its  rep-.itation.  From  the  natural 
union,  how'ever,  that  fubfiils  between  the  arts,  and 
from  the  harmony  which  reigns  ainongil  them,  that 
ballct-mafler  will  ennoble  his  conipofition  with  the  molt 
fire,  fpirit,  livelinefs,  and  intereif,  who  has  r.'.oft  ge- 
nius and  imagination,  and  whofe  knowledge  is  nioll 
extenfive. 

As  to  performers,  and  their  perfonal  qualifications  : 
The  firfl  point  to  which  it  is  dirccled  to  pay  attention  ' 
when  one  takes  up  the  profeihon  of  a  dancer  (at  leaft 
fo  loon  as  he  becomes  capable  of  reflcftion),  is  his  bo- 
dily formation:  If  one  is  confcious  of  any  natural  de- 
feats which  feem  irremediable  by  art,  it  will  be  belt 
immediately  to  renounce  every  idea  that  may  have  been 
formed  of  the  advantage  arifing  from  popular  ajipro- 
bation.  But  where  perfonal  defcfts  can  be  reformed 
by  application,  fludy,  or  the  advice  and  afiiltancc  of 
judicious  mailers,  then  it  becomes  an  cli'ential  concern 
quickly  to  exert  every  effort,  before  tiie  p.irts  to  be 
correfted  have  acquired  Urength  and  ccnfi;lence,  be- 
fore nature  has  unalterably  taken  her  bent,  and  the 
error  becomes  too  habitual  and  inveterate. 

Among  other  perfonal  dcfefts,  there  arc  two  which 
deferve  particular  notice  :  The  firfl  is  that  of  being 
jaiT'-le,  <'knock-knee'd  ;  the  other  of  being rfrj//^  or 
"  bow-leggd." 

A  man  is  faid  to  be_/iirr?// or  in-knee'd  when  the 
haunches  are  llraight,  and  incline  inwardly,  the  thighs 
lie  near,  and  the  knees  are  protuberant,  and  k  clo.'c 
that  they  touch  and  knock  together  at  every  flep 
even  when  the  feet  are  at  a  diflance  ;  fo  that  fucli  a 
perfon,  from  the  knees  to  the  feet,  makes  the  figure  of 
a  triangle :  in  people  of  this  formation,  likew  ifc,  there 
is  a  clumfinefs  in  the  inllep  of  the  ancle,  a  great  eleva- 
tion in  the  infirp,  while  the  tenJo  yJchi/Us  is  not  only 
very  fiender,  bu:  much  extended  in  the  articula- 
tion. 

Theotlier  defect,  of  being  ar^/Zi,' or  bow-legged,  is 
the  oppofite  of  the  former  ;  and  exifls  in  the  fan'c 
parts,  namely,  from  the  haunches  to  the  fctt,  which 
defcribe  a  fort  of  bow  or  arch  ;  for  the  haunches  being 
in  this  cale  hollow,  the  thiglis  and  knees  fiand  open, 
and  at  a  diflance,  and  produce  the  fame  effctt  in  the 
lower  extremities,  fo  that  they  can  never  be  brought 
in  proper  contact  like  thofe  of  a  wcll-lhaped  perfon  ; 
4  P  2  their 
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Dmcf.     their  feci  alfo  are  long  and  Hat,  the  ancle  juts  out,  and 

' ^~~'  ihe    tcrido  AchHlii   is  large  and  clofely   inftrted.     A 

ri.igleviewofthtfe  diametrically  oppolicedet'cds,  prove 
more  forcibly  than  any  arguments,  that  the  inllruc- 
tions  which  m!g,ht  correct  the  errors  of  one  of  thofe 
fjrtof  d.iuccrs,  wo.ild  tend  only  to  increafe  the  de- 
fers of  the  other;  and  that  confcqiicntly  their  aim 
and  Ihuly  ought  to  be  corrcfpondently  oppolite. 

The  dancer  whofe  dcfccl  iiof  the  iirilkind,  that  of 
hnwgjarrds,  mull  ufe  the  means  which  art  furnilhes 
him  with,  to  IVparate  and  widen  the  too  clofely  con- 
nccT.cd  parts.  The  tirP.  Hep  to  this  end  is  to  turn  the 
thifhs  outwardly,  endeavouring  to  move  ihem  in  that 
poluion,  by  taking  the  advantage  of  the  free  rotation 
which  the  thigh  hone  has  in  the  cotUoidnt  c&\'nj  of  the 
haunches:  aliilled  by  this  excrcife,  the  knees  will  fol- 
low  the  fame  direction,  and  return  as  it  were  to  their 
proper  poiiiion.  The  kneepan  (which  feems  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  knee  from  being  thrown  too  far 
backward  i'rom  its  infertion)  will  fland  perpendicular 
over  the  point  of  the  foot,  while  the  thigh  and  leg 
thus  placed  defcribe  a  line  that  will  enfare  lirmnefs 
-      and  liabiliiy  to  the  whole  body. 

The  fecond  remedy  to  be  ufed  is,  to  keep  the  knees 
ina  conftant  bend,  and  to  make  tlieni  appear  very  much 
ilretchcd,  without  their  being  rcaily  fo.  This  mud 
be  the  rcfult  of  long  and  conftant  pradice  ;  but  when 
the  habit  is  firmly  contrac'led,  it  is  impollible  to  return 
to  the  former  vicious  pofuion,  without  cauiing  an  in- 
fupportable  pain  and  numbnefs.  Some  dancers  have 
been  able  to  conceal  this  defect  fo  artfully,  that  it  was 
entirely  undifcovcrablc  unlefs  in  dancing  llrait-capers 
or  in  very  tjuick  movements.  The  reafon  of  its  be- 
coming vifible  at  fuch  times  is,  that  the  contradionof 
the  mufclcs  in  the  ettbrt  of  leiping  makes  them  (lift" 
about  the  articulation,  and  forces  every  part  into  its 
former  and  natural  fiiuation;  the  knees  thus  ilraincd, 
turn  inwardly  and  (for  the  time)  regain  their  ufual 
protuberance,  which  becomes  an  obllacle  to  the  difplay 
of  the  eiitrc-chat.  The  more  thefe  parts  conneft,  to  the 
greater  diitance  will  the  lower  extremities  be  thrown  ; 
he.nce  the  legs,  neither  being  able  to  beat  nor  crofs, 
remain  moiionlefs  at  the  time  of  the  knees  rolling  over 
each  other,  while  the  f;.'?;v-(r/j.7f,  being  neitlier  cut,  beat, 
nor  croifed  by  the  feet,  is  deprived  of  tliat  life  and  bril- 
liancy which  are  its  chief  merit. 

A  perfon  thus  formed,  (liould  entirely  renounce  the 
mtrc-chat,  cairioles,  and  every  kind  of  dance  that  re- 
quires very  quick  and  coinplicated  movements,  as  it 
will  infallibly  render  him  weak  andpowerlcfs;  for  the 
haunches  being  fo  flrait,  the  mufcles  that  are  attached 
10  them  (whereon  themotionsof  the  trunk  depend), 
have  not  a  proper  and  cafy  play,  which  will  be  always 
in  proportion  to  the  dimenfion  of  thefe  bones,  bccaufe 
then  the  mufcles  flioot  out  or  divide  from  a  point  more 
diftanced  from  the  centre  of  gravity  :  therefore  the 
grander  fort  of  dancing,  and  tovjz  a  r^r/v,  is  the  befi: 
adapted  to  fuch  dancers;  and  we  may  add,  that  what- 
ever they  lofeon  tl'.e  fcore  of  ftrengih,  they  regain  in 
(legancear.d  addrcfs.  They  arc  luxuriant  and  ihining 
in  the  fimpleft  parts ;  cafy,  even  iu  difficult  ones,  where 
ro  great  cttorts  are  required  ;  jufl  in  their  execution  ; 
elegant  in  their  difplay;  and  their  fpring  is  [aUv.ays 
exerted  with  an  infinity  of  grace,  as  they  dexteroiifly 
employ  every  refourcc  vrith  the  motion  of  the  inftcp 


can  give  them.    Thefe  are  advantages  which  atone  for     Dance. 

want  of  perfmal  flrcngih  ;   and  in  dancing  agility  and  " — 

addrcfs  are  always  preferable  to  the  mere  cftorls  of 
force 

The  art  of  concealing  or  overcoming  the  dcfcd  of 
fuch  performers  as  we  have  charac'tcrifed  by  being 
arque  or  bow-legged,  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  oppo- 
fite  of  the  former  ;  namely,  by  endeavouring  to  bring 
together  the  parts  that  are  too  much  feparated,  and 
lelfening  that  vacancy  which  is  particularly  obfervablc 
betwecir  the  knees.  Tlitfc  require  no  Icfs  exercifc 
than  the  former  in  turning  the  thighs  outwardly,  and 
generally  are  lefs  able  to  difguife  their  faults  ;  lor  be- 
ing more  robulf  atid  vigorous,  there  is  lefs  pliability  in 
their  mufcles,  and  their  joints  move  lefs  caiily.  And 
it  mull  be  added,  if  the  deformity  rcfults  from  a  na- 
tural diflortion  of  the  bone,  labour  will  be  as  uftlefs 
as  all  the  aids  of  art  will  be  impotent. 

It  was  remarked,  that  dancers  of  the  firfi  clafs,  or 
jarrete,  ihould  prefcrve  a  flight  genuflexion  or  bend  in 
their  performance  ;  while  thefe,  for  the  oppofite  rea- 
fon, ought  to  keep  their  limbs  cither  extended  or 
flrctched,  and  to  crofs  more  clofely,  by  that  means 
diminilhiug  the  vacancy  occal'ioned  by  the  natural  fe- 
paration.  Such  dancers  arc  nervotis,  lively,  and  btil- 
liant  in  all  cales  which  require  more  Itrtngth  than  cle- 
gince  ;  vigour  and  agility  may  be  inferred  from  their 
mufcular  force,  and  the  lirmnefs  and  relillanccof  their 
articular  ligaments  ;  lively  in  their  dancing,  becaufc 
they  crofs  low  rather  than  high  ;  and  requiring  on 
that  account  lefs  Ipacc  in  111  aiiiig  time,  they  pertcrm 
it  with  niorelivelinefs  :  they  difplay  more  brilliancy, 
bccaufe  the  light  becomes  vifible  between  the  limbs 
at  the  moment  of  crolling  and  rccroffing  :  and  this  is 
precifely  the  clah-obfcurc  of  dancing  ;  for  if  the  time 
in  tlie  entre-ciiat  or  crofs  caper  is  neither  cut  nor  beat, 
but  rolled  or  Iiuddlcd  over,  there  is  no  light  to  give 
diftinilion  to  the  Ihadows,  and  the  limbs  fo  clofely 
joined,  prefent  an  indiftinCt  and  cft'c6llefs  mafs. 

Thefe  dancers  have  lefs  addrcfs  tli'an  the  others,  as 
they  generally  depend  on  their  llrrngtli ;  and  indeed 
their  ft rength  is  a  conftant  obUacle  to  eafe  and  pliancy; 
if  it  forfakcs  them  a  fingle  moment,  tiicy  appear  auk- 
ward  and  ridiculous  :  nor  can  they  conceal  their  litua- 
tion  by  any  trifling  difplay  ;  that  requiring  mere  ad- 
drefs,  would  give  them  time  to  recover,  which  ihcir 
want  of  natural  elafticity  othcrwife  prevents. 

Dancers  who  are  _/.'»rf/c'j,  are  weak,  flender,  and  de- 
licate ;  the  others,  ftrong  and  vigorous,  large  made 
and  nervous.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  ftcut, 
fquat-built  men,  are  heavy  and  fluggifli  ;  which  they 
doubtlcfs  are  in  refpect  of  bodily  weight  :  but  the 
notion  is  erroneous  fo  far  as  regards  dancing  ;  for 
adivity  owes  its  very  exiftence  to  mufcular  ftrength, 
and  every  man  who  has  not  a  requifite  fliare  of  that 
will  always  fall  heavy.  The  reafon  is  evident ;  the 
weak  parts,  in  the  inftant  of  falling,  not  being  ?ble  to 
rcfift  the  ftrongcr  (that  is  the  weight  of  the  body, 
which  acquires  a  7)i'jmcniu;ii  in  proportion  to  the  height 
it  falls  or  dtfcends  from),  yield  and  bend  ;  and  it  is  at 
the  moment  of  relaxation  or  flexion  that  the  noife  of 
the  fall  is  heard  ;  a  circumftance  greatly!  Iclfened,  or 
rather  entirely  avoidcd,'whcn  the  body  is  able  to  main- 
tain itfelf  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  andwhilethe 
nnifcular  fpringis  fufficicnt  to  oppofc  that  defccnding 
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Dance,     force,  and  vigoi-oufiy  rclifl;  a  Ihock  which  would  o:hcr- 
' ^ ■  wife  defiioy  it. 

Nature  hus  not  exempted  the  fair  fex  from  ihofc  iin- 
pcrfeclions  we  have  been  taking  notice  of;  but  art, 
and  the  ufe  of  petticoats,  come  fortunately  to  tjie  help 
of  the  female  dancer.  The  hoop  conceals  a  multitude 
of  defcfts,  which  the  critic's  curious  eye  cannot  afcend 
to  difcover.  Molt  of  them  dance  witli  their  knees 
open,  as  if  they  were  naturally  arqnecs ;  but,  thanks  to 
this  bad  habit,  and  to  the  petticoats,  they  appear  more 
brilliant  than  the  men  ;  becaufe,  as  they  beat  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  they  perform  the  time  quicker 
than  men,  who,  concealing  nothing  from  the  fptchator, 
are  obliged  to  beat  at  a  greater  extent,  and  to  do  it 
originally  from  the  haunch. 

The  vivacity  of  the  fex  contributes  much  to  the 
brilliancy  of  their  execution  ;  though  certainly  not 
lefs  is  owing  to  the  petticoats,  which,  by  concealing 
the  length  of  the  limbs,  catch  the  attention,  and  fix 
it  more  aJvantageoully  :  thus  all  the  fire  of  the  beats 
being  united  in  one  point,  appears  more  lively  and 
brilliant  ;  while  the  eye  embraces  one  object  only, 
without  being  hurried  and  confufed,  in  proportion  to 
the  fpace  it  has  to  overlook. 

To  perfeflion  in  dancing,  Mr  Noverre  obferves, 
nothing  is  more  neccfl'ary  than  the  outward  turn  of  the 
thigh  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  natural  to  mankind  than 
the  contrary  pofition  :  it  is  born  with  us.  It  will  be 
fupcrrtuous,  ill  etlablilliing  this  truth,  to  cite  for  ex- 
ample the  Afiatics,  the  Africans,  or  any  people  who 
dance,  or  rather  leap  and  move,  without  art  or  prin- 
ciple. If  we  attend  only  to  ciiildren,  or  the  ruftic  in- 
habitants of  the  villages,  we  fliall  fee  that  they  all  turn 
ihcir  feet  inwardly.  The  other  pofition  is  purely  in- 
vention ;  and  a  proof,  far  from  equivocal,  of  this  fault 
being  an  imaginary  one,  is,  that  a  painter  would  tranf- 
grefs  as  much  agaiafl  nature  as  the  rales  of  his  art, 
were  he  to  place  the  feet  of  his  portrait  in  the  fitua- 
tion  of  a  dancer's.  It  is  plun,  then,  that  to  dance 
elegantly,  walk  gracefully,  or  tddrefs  ourfelvcs  with 
cafe  and  nm.nlincfs,  we  mull  abfolutely  reverfe  the  na- 
ture of  things  ;  and  force  o;:r  limbs,  by  artiiicial  ap- 
jilications  e.]ually  tedious  and  painful,  to  alfume  a  very 
diftcrenl  fiiuation  from  what  they  originally  received. 

Such  a  change,  however  necefury  in  this  art,  can 
only  be  accompliflied  by  laying  its  foundation  in  the 
carlieft  ffages  of  infancy,  when  every  bone  and  muf- 
cle  is  in  a  flate  of  pliability,  and  capable  of  receiving 
any  dircftion  which  we  choofe  to  give  them. 

The  difficulty  of  attainiiig  the  outward  pofition  of 
the  limbs  is  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  proper  arts 
10  be  employed.  Mofl  beginners  pcrfuade  themfclves 
that  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  forcing  the  feet  to  turn 
outward;  and  though  this  part  may  readily  take  fuch 
a  direftiou,  from  their  fupplenefs,  and  being  fo  cafily 
moved  at  their  articulation  with  the  leg  ;  yet  this  me- 
thod is  fo  far  falfe,  as  it  tends  to  difplace  the  ancle, 
bones,  and  belides  has  not  any  effect  upjn  cither  the 
knees  or  thighs. 

Neither  is  it  pofTible  to  throw  the  knees  outwardly 
without  the  aflitlance  of  the  thigh.  The  knees  have 
only  two  motions,  bending  and  cxtenlion  ;  the  one 
drawing  the  leg  backward,  the  other  throwing  it  for- 
ward :  they  have  no  power,  therefore,  of  thcmfelves 
10  determine  or  aflume  an  outward  pofition ;  but  r.uifl 


eventually  depend  on  ihc  thigh,  which  entirely  com- 
mands all  the  lower  pans  of  the  body,  and  turns  them 
in  conftqucnce  of  its  own  rotatory  motion  ;  fo  that, 
in  fad,  whatever  motion  or  pofition  that  lakes,  the 
knee,  foot,  and  leg,  are  obliged  to  follow. 

M.  Noverre  condemns  \.\\ciotinu--haur.ch  as  a  elum- 
fy  and  ufelels  invention,  which,  inftead  of  .producing 
any  good  erfed,  ferves  only  to  lame  ihofc  who  ufe  ii, 
by  giving  a  difiortiou  to  tlic  waifl,  much  more  difa- 
greeable  than  what  it  was  intended  to  remove. 

The  fiinplefl  and  moll  natur.il  means  are  thofe  whicli 
reafon  and  good  fcnfe  ought  to  ado])t  ;  and  of  thcl'e  .t 
moderate  but  continual  cxtrcife  is  iudifpenfable  :  the 
pratfice  of  a  circular  motion  or  turning  of  the  legs, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  of  boldly  beating 
at  full  extent  from  the  haunch,  is  the  only  certain  ex- 
ercifc  to  be  prefened.  It  infcnllbly  gives  freedom, 
fpring,  and  pliancy;  while  the  motions  acquired  by 
uliiig  the  machine  have  more  an  air  of  tonllraint, 
than  of  that  liberty  and  eafe  which  fhould  ihine  con- 
fpicuous  in  them. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  a  flrong  and  vigorous 
pcrfon  ought  to  fpring  higher  and  better  than  a  flen- 
deror  weakermaii.  But  experience  (fays  ftl.  Noverre) 
daily  proves  the  contrary.  We  fee  many  dancers,  who 
cut  the  time  very  flrong,  who  beat  with  much  vigour 
and  iirmntfs,  and  yet  cannot  fpring  to  any  confidcrable 
perpendicular  elevation  :  for  an  oblique  elevation, or  on 
one  fide,  ought  here  to  be  diflinguilhed  from  iheformer; 
the  laitcr'is  faint,  and  depends  entirely  upon  addrefsin 
the  dancer.  There  are  others,  again,  whole  fltnder 
Ibrm  renders  tiieir  execution  lefs  Lold,  and  rather  ele- 
gant than  forcible,  rather  lively  than  nervous,  but  who 
can  rife  to  an  extraordinary  height  :  it  is  to  the  fhape 
and  formation  of  the  foot,  and  to  the  length  and  ela- 
ilicity  of  the  tendon,  that  this  power  of  elevation  is 
originally  owing  j  the  knees,  the  loins,  and  the  arms, 
".11  co-operate  in  thisadion  ;  the  !lronger  (hepreluiie 
upon  the  inufcles,  the  greater  is  the  rc-aclion,  and  the 
fpringor  leap  ispioportionably  high.  The  alternate 
motion  of  the  knees  participate  with  thofe  of  the  in- 
ftcp  and /c/.Y?'o  Achillh,  though  the  latter  are  Hill  the 
motl  cllential  auxiliaries  ;  the  mufcles  of  the  trunk 
lend  their  alliftjiice,  and  prefcrve  the  body  in  a  per- 
pendicular direclion ;  wliilethe  arms,  running  imper- 
ceptibly to  the  mutual  alTiflauce  of  all  the  parts,  fcrvc 
as  wings  to  counterbalance  the  machine. 

Obferve  all  thofe  animals  that  have  long  and  llcndcr 
ancles,  asfcags,  roebucks,  fliccp,  cats,  monkeys,  f<c. 
and  you  will  perceive  that  they  have  a  quicknefs  and 
facility  of  fpringing  and  leaping,  which  animals  dif- 
ferently formed  in  that  part  can  never  oblaiii. 

But  were  a  msn  endowed  with  all  the  other  qu.-'.litics 
cllential  to  tlie  perlcflion  of  the  art,  yet  flill  witlio:it 
flrength  and  iirmnefs  in  his  loins  he  never  cm  be  a 
good  dancer.  This  flrength  is  certainly  the  gift  of 
nature  ;  but  it  may  be  much  improved  by  the  aliiduiiv 
of  an  able  teacher.  We  daily  fee  dancers  who  have 
neither  pei'pendicnlarity  nor  firmneCs,  and  whofe  per- 
formance is  altogether  unflablc  and  irregular:  and  wc 
likewife  fee  others,  who,  though  they  pofhrfx  not  fo 
great  a  degree  of  native  force,  have  all  the  appearance 
of  flnewy  Iirmnefs  and  mufcular  flrength,  in  thcivr 
haunches,  back,  and  loins.  Art  has  Airniflied  a  fiib- 
fjtutc  for  nature,   in  the   IcfTons  of  fomc  excellent 
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Dance,     teacher,  who  has  coiivinced   ihciii,  tliat  when  once 

^ — ^  they  to,  ego  an  attention  to  the  loin?,  it  is  impoflible 

to  keep  theml'elvcs  in  a  right  pcrpcnuicular  line  ;  and 
iliereiore  all  their  exertions  vil!  Lie  devoid  of  talle  : 
that  all  wavering  and  inlUbiruy  i:i  this  part  is  incon- 
liileiu  with  pcrpendiculai'jty  and  lirmncf:;,  and  will  cer- 
tainly car.ft  dili<n-tion  ot  the  lliajie  and  wiiil  :  that  the 
fleprcirure  and  linking  of  the  body  deprives  the  lower 
}>arts  of  that  liberty  which  is  necclfary  to  their  ealy 
molion  :  that  hence  the  body  is  undetermined  in  its 
pofitions  ;  frequently  drags  the  limbs;  and  conftaiuly 
lofes  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  tlierefore  cannot  re- 
cover an  equilibriain,  but  after  various  efforts  and  con- 
tortions totally  repugnant  to  tlie  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious motion  of  good  dancing. 

Such  is  the  pertbrmance  of  thofe  dancers  who  have 
no  flrcngth  in  their  loins,  or  at  leafl  do  not  exert  what 
they  pofl'efs.  In  order  to  dance  wxll,  the  body  ihoiild 
be  firm  and  fteady  ;  it  Ihoiild  particularly  be  motion- 
lefs  and  free  from  wavering  while  tlie  legs  are  in  exer- 
tion ;  for  when  the  body  follows  the  actions  of  the 
feet,  it  difplays  as  many  grimaces  and  diifortions  as 
the  legs  execute  different  fteps  ;  the  performance  is 
then  robbed  of  its  eaic,  unilbrmity,  harmony,  exaft- 
iiefs,  firinncfs,  perpendicularity,  and  equiiibriLun ;  in 
a  word,  of  all  thofe  beauties  and  graces  which  are  fo 
cflential  to  make  dancing  give  pleafarc  and  delight. 

Many  dancers  are  of  opinion,  that  to  be  fofi  and 
luxuriaai,  the  knees  mufl  be  bent  very  low.  But  in 
this  they  are  moll  certainly  millaken  ;  for  a  more  than 
ordinary  flexion  of  the  knees  gives  rather  a  drynefs 
and  infipidity  to  dancing  ;  and  a  dancer  may  be  very 
inelegant,  and  jerk,  as  it  were,  all  his  movements,  as 
well  in  bending  very  low  as  in  not  bending  at  all.  The 
reafon  will  appear  natural  and  evident,  when  we  reflefl, 
that  the  time  and  motions  of  the  dancer  are  flrid:ly 
fubordinate  to  the  time  and  movements  of  the  mufic  : 
purfuing  this  principle,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
M'hen  the  flexion  of  the  knees  is  greater  than  what  the 
air  or  time  of  the  dance  requires,  the  mcafurc  then 
drawls  along,  languiHics,  and  is  loll.  To  recover  and 
catch  again  the  time  which  this  inineceirary  flexion  had 
deftroyed,  tlic  extenfion  of  the  knee  mufl  be  equally 
quick  ;  and  it  is  this  fudden  tranlltion  w  hich  gives  luch 
a  harflinefs  and  flerility  to  tlie  execution,  and  renders 
it  as  difguflful  as  the  oppolite  fault  of  fliffhcfs  and  in- 
flexibility. 

That  (uxurianl  foftnefs  requires  more  to  its  perfec- 
tion than  merely  an  exact  flexion  and  extenfion  of  the 
knees  ;  the  fpring  of  the  inflcp  mull  add  its  afliflance, 
while  the  loins  mufl  balance  the  body  to  prefervc  thefe 
fpriiigs  in  proper  bounds.  It  is  this  rare  harmony  of 
motion  (fajsM.  Noverre)  which  has  procured  the  ce- 
lebrated Dupre  the  glorious  title  of  the  Cod  oj  Dunce. 

There  are  many  dancers,  and  of  an  inferior  clafs 
o'.ilv,  who  can  dilplay  a  great  variety  of  fleps,  badly 
enough  chofen  to  be  fure,  and  often  difp!ayed  without 
cither  judgment  or  tafte  ;  but  it  is  very  uncommon  to 
find  among  them  that  exadtnefs  of  car  (that  rare  but 
innate  talent  of  a  dancer),  which  gives  life  to  and 
llamps  a  value  upon  fleps,  and  which  ditfufes  over  all 
ihcir  motions  a  fpirit  that  animates  and  enlivens 
them. 

There  are  fome  ears  flupid  and  infenfible  even  to  the 
Bioft  finiple,  plain,  and  fb'iking  movements  ;   there  are 


others,  more  cultivated  or  refined,  that  can  feel  and 
coir.prehcnd  the  mtafurc,  but  cannot  ieize  its  iiurica-  ■• 
cies  ;  and  there  are  others  again  to  whom  the  moil  dif- 
ficult airs  and  movements  arc  eafy  and  intelligible,  and 
at  once  comprehended.  It  is  ncverthekfs certain,  that 
a  dancer  may  have  a  very  perfcft  and  nice  feeling,  and 
yet  not  make  his  feelings  intelligible  to  the  audience, 
if  he  has  not  the  art  of  commanding  thofe  relourees 
V  hich  depend  upon  a  proper  exertion  or  the  couf-de-pud: 
aukwardnefs  becomes  viliblc  where  the  ixatlcll  propor- 
tion was  necefTary  ;  and  every  flep  which  would  have 
been  becoming,  and  produced  the  h.ppiefl  tftccl,  had 
it  been  fmanly  introduced  at  the  eonclufion  of  the 
nieafure,  will  now  be  cold  and  lifelefs,  if  all  the  limbs 
arc  in  motion  at  once.  It  requires  more  time  to  move 
the  whole  body  than  to  exert  iwj  finglc  member  ;  the 
flexion  and  extenfion  of  the  inficp  is  n.ore  readily  and 
quickly  made  than  the  reciprocal  molion  of  all  the 
joints.  Tills  piinciplc  allowed,  that  the  dar.cer  is  de- 
flitute  of  preeiuon,  who  (fuppoling  he  polleifis  a  nui- 
iical  ear)  knows  not  how  to  time  his  fteps;  the  elafli- 
city  of  the  inflep,  and  the  more  or  lefs  ac'live  play  of 
the  nuifcles,  add  to  the  natural  fenlibiliiy  of  the  car, 
and  flamp  value  and  brilliancy  on  the  dance.  The 
joint  charms  of  the  harmony  fp ringing  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  mufic,  and  the  motions  of  the  dancer, 
captivates  even  thofe  whofe  ears  ai  e  the  moll  infenfible 
and  leafl  fufceptiblc  of  mulical  imprellion. 

There  are  fome  countries  where  the  inhabitants  in 
general  are  endowed  with  this  innate  mulical  tafle. 
The  Palatinate,  ^\'irtemberg,  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Auflria,  and  Bohemia,  fupply  the  orcheltres  of  the 
German  princes  with  many  excellent  muficians  and 
eminent  compofers.  I'he  Germans,  indeed,  are  born 
with  a  very  lively  and  jufl  tafle  for  niulic,  and  have  in 
them  the  feeds  of  true  harmony  ;  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  liear  concerts,  both  in  the  flreets  and  in 
the  fliops  of  their  mechanics,  performed  with  the 
grcatefl  fkill  and  exa(5lnefs. 

Such  a  natural  and  native  tafle  of  mnflc  as  we  have 
been  mentioning,  is  ufually  acctimpanied  by,  or  in- 
cludes in  it,  a  limilar  one  for  dancing  ;  they  are  kiR- 
dred  arts ;  the  tender  and  harmonious  accents  of  the 
one  excites  and  produces  the  agreeable  and  expref- 
live  motions  of  the  other,  and  their  union  entertains 
the  eye  and  ear  witli  animated  pictures  of  fentiment; 
thefe  two  fenfcs,  again,  convey  to  the  heart  the  inte- 
rclling  images  which  afFcft  them,  while  the  heart,  in 
its  turn,  communicates  them  to  the  mental  faculty  : 
thus  the  pleafure  refulting  from  the  harmony  and  in- 
telligence of  thefe  two  arts,  enchants  the  fpcftator, 
and  fills  him  with  the  mofl  fcducing  plealures  of  yo- 
luptoufnefs. 

Dancing  is  probably  no  where  varied  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  in  tlie  provinces  of  Germany  ;  where  the  well 
known  dances  of  one  village  are  flrangers  in  the  adja- 
cent hamlet ;  their  fongs  of  mirth  and  merriment  have 
no  1  els  different  airs  and  movements,  though  they  arc 
all  marked  with  tlnit  of  gaiety.  Their  dances  arc 
pleafmg  and  engaging,  becaufe  the  offspring  of  limplc 
nature  ;  their  motions  exprefs  joy  and  pleafure  ;  and 
the  exaftnefs  with  which  the  whole  is  performed,  gives 
a  peculiar  agreeablentfs  to  their  fleps,  geflures,  and 
attitudes.  Do  they  fpring? — a  hundred  perfons,  af- 
feuibled  round  an  oak,  or  fome  ancient  pillar,  feizc 
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the  time  it  one  inrtant,  bound  up,  and  dcfccnd  wuh  the 
^  fame  exadiicls.  Do  they  willi  to  mark  the  niearure 
by  a  co:ip-(lc-p':cd? — all  itrike  with  cue  conl'cnt  ;  or 
M'hcu  they  catch  up  their  women,  yju  fee  ihcm  all  in 
the  air  at  an  equal  height,  nor  do  they  dcfccnd  but  at 
tlie  prccifc  note  that  marks  the  time. 

The  coantcr-point,  which  is  doublkfs  the  touch- 
flonc  of  a  delicate  ear,  is  to  tliem  an  oojedt  of  no  dif- 
ficulty ;  hence  their  dance  is  fo  particularly  animated, 
and  the  nicety  of  that  organ  has  the  etfect  of  giving 
their  dilferent  motions  an  air  of  gaiety  and  variety  al- 
togelher  exquifite. 

A  dancer  whofe  car  is  untuned  to  harmony,  difplays 
his  ll:eps  without  order  or  regularity,  wanders  from  his 
part,  and  parfues  the  meafure  widiout  being  able  to 
reach  it:  devoid  of  judgment,  his  dancing  has  nei- 
ther i'entimcnt  nor  expreiiion  ;  and  the  mufic  which 
fliould  direct  his  motions,  regulate  his  flcps,  and  guide 
his  time,  ferves  only  to  expofe  his  ip.iperfe>?l:ions  and 
infulHcieucy.  The  Ihidy  of  mufic  fliould  therefore  he 
applied  to  for  the  purpole  of  obviating  this  defect,  and 
giving  more  fenlibility  and  exaiUiefs  to  the  organs  of 
hearing. 

It  will  not  be  expecled  that  we  fliould  proceed  to 
give  a  defcription  of  all  the  intricacies  and  combina- 
tions of  Reps  that  are  or  can  be  exerted  in  dancing; 
or  enlarge  upon  the  mechanical  particulars  of  the  art. 
A  diflertaiion  on  the  latter  would  be  inlipid  and  dif- 
gulffd  ;  for  the  language  of  the  feet  and  limbs  is 
addrellcd  to  the  eyes,  not  to  the  ears  :  and  a  detail 
of  the  former  would  be  endlefs,  lince  every  dancer  has 
his  peculiar  manner  of  joining  or  varying  the  time. 
It  may  be  fulTLcient  jull  to  mention  on  this  point,  that 
it  is  in  dancing  as  in  mufic,  anil  svith  dancers  as  with 
muficiaus :  Dancing  does  not  abound  with  more  fun- 
damental fleps  than  mu(ic  with  notes ;  but  there  are 
oclaves,  breves,  fcmibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  double 
and  treble  crotchets  ;  times  to  count  and  meafures  10 
follow.  This  mixture,  however,  of  a  fmall  number  of 
fleps,  and  a  few  notes,  furniihes  dancers  with  a  mul- 
titude of  connections  and  a  variety  of  figures  :  tarte 
and  genius  vviil  ihviys  find  a  fourcc  of  novelty  in  ar- 
ranging theui  i  1  different  manners,  and  to  cxprefs  Vi- 
rious  ideas.  S'ov/  and  lengthened,  or  quick  and  pre- 
cipitate ileps,  and  the  time  correfpjiulentiy  varied, 
give  birth  to  this  endiefs  diverfity. 

Cnuutry-D.iscE.     See  CousTRr-Dtiiice. 

Country-Dunc:',  commonly  fo  written,  and  hence 
feemiag  to  imply  a  rullic  way  of  dancing  borrowed 
from  country  people  or  peafmts,  is  by  others  fiippofcd 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  Co'itrc-iLinf:,  wliere  a 
number  of  perfons  placing  thenifelves  oppofite  one  to 
another  begin  a  ligurc. 

Ropi-DiscER,  fchvnobates,  a  perf^n  who  walks, 
leaps,  dances,  and  performs  feveral  other  feats  upon  a 
fmall  rope  or  wire. 

The  ancients  had  their  rope-dancers  as  well  as  we. 
Thefe  had  four  feveral  ways  of  exerciliiig  their  art  : 
The  ti.rft  vaulted,  or  turned  round  the  rope  like  a  wheel 
round  its  axis,  and  there  hung  by  the  heels  or  neck. 
The  fecond  flew  or  did  from  above,  refiing  on  their 
ftomach,  with  the  arms  and  l<"gs  extended.  The  third 
ran  along  a  rope  flretched  in  a  right  line  or  up  and 
down.  Laftly,  the  fourth  not  only  walked  on  the 
rope,  but  made  furprifing  leaps  and  turns  thereon. 
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They  had  likcwife,  the  crumiokitcs  and  orob.iUs ; 
that  is,  people  who  walked  on  the  brinks  of  precipi- 
ces:  Nay  more,  Suetonius  in  Caliia,  c.  6.  Seneca  in 
his  8jth  Epillle,  and  Pliny,  /i!i.  viii.  c.  2.  make  men- 
tion of  elephants  that  were  lauglu  to  walk  011  the  rope. 
St  P'itus's  D  4SCE.     Sec  r.lc  d  i  ci  r;  e -/;;(/<.•  .v. 

DANCETTii,  in  heraldry,  is  v.hen  the  outline  of 
any  bordurc,  or  ordinary,  is  indented  very  largely,  the 
largenefs  of  the  indentures  being  the  only  thing  tliat 
diliinguilhcs  it  from  indented. 

DANCING.     See  Dance. 

D  4.\c{.\c-Gir/s  of  Kgypt.     See  Alm e. 

Dancing-girls  arc  employed  all  over  the  eafl,  as- 
affording  great  diverfion  at  all  public  entertainments.. 
They  arc  all  prollitutes;  and  by  the  laws  of  their  fo- 
ciety  are  bound  to  refufc  no  one  for  their  price, 
which  is  rated  according  to  their  beauty  and  other 
accompli fliments.  There  arc  even  piiriicular  fets  of 
them  appropriated  to  the  fervice  of  the  Gentoo 
temples  and  the  ufc  of  the  bramin  priclls  who  attend 
them.  Thefe  poor  creatures  fay  that  they  were  firit 
debauched  by  ihdr  got/,  and  afterwards  by  him  con- 
figned  over  to  the  ufc  of  the  priells  wl'.o  belong  to  his 
temples. 

Thefe  dancing-girls,  whether  in  a  fettled  or  un- 
fettled  condition,  live  in  a  band  or  community  under 
the  dircclion  of  fomc  fuperannnated  female  of  the 
fame  profeflion,  under  whom  they  receive  a  reo-ular 
education,  and  are  trained  up  in  all  the  arts  of  love 
and  leafing,  like  fcholars  in  an  academy.  Thus  they 
acquire  the  art  of  captivating  the  alfeclions  of  the 
other  fex  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  nothing  is  luore  com- 
mon'than  for  one  of  tlie  princes  or  chief  people  of  the 
country  to  take  a  liking  to  one  of  thefe  girls,  and 
wafle  immenfe  funis  on  her,  though  at  the  fame  time 
their  own  haram  is  Itocked  with  beauties  far  fuperior, 
and  who  arc  belldes  pofll-flcd  of  the  natural  modcfly 
of  the  fex,  to  which  the  others  have  not  the  Imallelt 
pretenfions.  Thus  fome  of  thefe  girls  acquire  im- 
menfe wealth.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa,  for 
inlhnce,  on  a  par:  of  tl;e  continent  bordering  on  the 
dirtrift  of  that  ifland,  the  dancing  girls  founded  a 
village,  after  being  driven  from  Goa  by  the  zeal  of  ihc 
archbilhop.  Here  they  rcfide  in  a  body  corporate,  and 
attend  the  parties  of  plcafure  of  the  noblemen  and 
principrd  inliabitants,  for  it  is  not  every  one's  purfc 
that  can  afford  them.  Here  many  of  them  acquire 
confidcrable  fortunes  by  this  fcandalous  traffic,  and 
throw  it  into  a  common  ftock  for  the  fake  of  carry- 
ing on  merchanuife;  being  conceincd  in  fliipping  and 
the  mofl  profitable  voyages,  for  which  they  have  regu- 
lar fadors  and  brokers. 

The  drcfs  of  thefe  women  varies  according  to  the 
country  they  live  in  ;  but  in  all  it  is  the  moft  gor- 
geous imaginable.  They  are  loaded  with  jewels,  lite- 
rally from  top  to  toe,  lince  even  on  their  toes  they 
wear  rings.  Their  necks  are  adorned  with  carcai.cis, 
their  arms  with  bracelets,  and  their  ancles  with  chains 
of  gold  and  lilver,  often  enriched  wi^h  precious  Hone?. 
They  alfo  wear  nofc -jewels,  w-hich  at  tiilthave  an  odd 
appearance,  but  to  which  the  eye  is  foon  reconciled. 
InlndoAan,  theie  dancing-girls,  as  well  as  the  other 
women  of  the  country,  have  a  peculiar  method  of  pre- 
ferving  and  managing  ihtir  breads,  m  liich  at  the  fame 
time    makes    no  inconfiderable  part  of  their   finery. 

They 
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Danc'iiig.  They  indofe  them  in  a  pair  of  hollow  cafes,  exactly 
-v — -- fittcJ  to  them  5  made  of  very  li^^jhc  wood,  linked  to- 
gether, and  buckled  at  the  back.  Thtfc  at  oucccou- 
tiuc  their  breads  fo  that  they  cannot  grow  to  any  dif- 
gu.lfully  exuberant  iize;  though,  froui  their  fuiooth- 
nefs  and  pliancy,  they  pliy  fo  freely  with  every  mo- 
tion i)f  the  body,  th.u  they  do  not  crulh  the  tender 
texture  of  the  flelh  in  that  part,  like  the  ilitf  whale- 
bone (lays  in  ufe  among  the  Kuropeans.  The  oiit- 
iide  of  them  is  fpread  over  with  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or 
lilver,  or  fet  with  gtuis,  if  they  can  afford  it.  Ano- 
ther occafional  ornament  the  dancing-girls  put  on, 
pirticiilarly  when  they  refort  to  their  gallants,  viz. 
a  necklace  of  many  loofe  turns,  compelled  of  flowers 
llrung  together,  which  they  call  mogrees,  fomesihat 
refembling  Spanilh  double  jelfaniy,  but  of  a  nuich 
flronircr  and  more  agreeable  fragrant  odour,  and  far 
preferable  to  any  perfumes.  "  They  have  nothing  (fays 
Mr  Grofe)  of  that  naufeous  boldnefs  which  charac- 
terifes  the  European  proflitutes,  their  flyle  of  feduc- 
tion  being  all  fjftnefs  and  gcntlencfs." 

With  regard  to  the  performances  of  thefe  women  as 
dancers,  we  have  various  accounts.  The  author  of  Mc- 
moirsof  the  laicV/ar  in  hi\x,  acquaints  us,  "  that  their 
attitudes   as   well  as   movements  are  not   ungraceful. 
Theirpcrfons  are  delicately  formed,  gaudily  attired,  and 
liio'hiy  perfumed.     By  the  continuation  of  wanton  at- 
titudes, tliey  acquire,  as  they  grow  warm  in  the  dance, 
a  frantic  lafcivioufncfs  therafelves,  and  comnumicate, 
by  a  natural  contagion,   the  moft  voluptuous  dcfires  to 
the  beholders."     Mr  Ives  feems  to  have  been  very  cool 
on    this    fubjea.      "  I  could  not   (fays  he)   fee  any 
thing  in  their  performance  worihy  of  notice.     Their 
movements  are  more  like  tumbling  or  fhowing  poftures 
than   dancing.     Their  drefs  is   thin  and  light  ;   and 
their  hair,  necks,  ears,  arms,  wri/ls,  fingers,  legs,  feet, 
and  even  the  toes,  are  covered  with  rings  of  gold  and 
filver,  made  after  a  clumfy  manner.     They  wear  two 
rings  in  their  nofes  ;  and  by  their  flaring  looks  and  odd 
geliiculations,  you  would   rather  fufpcft   them  to  be 
mad  women  than  morris-dancers.     The  band  of  mufic 
that  attends  them  is  not  lefs  fmgular  in  its  way  :  it  is 
chicdy  compofed   of  three  or  four  men,  who  hold  two 
pieces  of  bell  metal  in  their  hands,  with  which   they 
make  an  incelfani  noife  ;  another  man  beats  what  he 
is  plcifed  to  call  a  drum  ;   and  that  they  may  not  want 
vocal  mulic  to  complete  the  band,  there  are  always  two 
others  appointed  to  fing.     Thefe  laft  generally  lay  in 
their  mouths  a  good  loading  of  beetel  nut  before  they 
begin;  which,  after  having  been  well  chewed,  tinges 
the  laliva  with  fucli  a  rednefs,  that  a  (Iranger  would 
judee  them  to  bleed  at  the  mouth  by  too  violent  an  ex- 
ertion of  their  voice.  Thefe  gentry  are  called  ticky-taw 
boys,  from  the  two  words //V^) -'«"<",  which  they  conti- 
nually repeat,  and  chant  wiih  great  vehemence.     The 
dancing-girls  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  their  religi- 
ous ceremonies,  as  when  the  priells  bring  forth  the  ima- 
ges of  their  gods  into  the  open  fields  on  a  car  ornamen- 
ted with  lafcivious  figures,  thefe  girls  dance  before  the 
images  amidd  a  great  crowd  of  people  ;  and  having 
been  felecled  for  their  fupcjior  beauty,  are  very  pro- 
fitable to  their  mafters  the  priells,  who  are  faid  to  pro- 
flitu'e  them  to  all  comers." 

Mr  Grofe   informs  us,  that  "  thefe  dances  would 
hardly  at  firit  reliih  with  Europeans,  efpecially  as  they 


are  accompanied  with  a  mulic  far  from  delightful,  con- 
fiiling  of  little  drums  csWtd  gitniguti;s ,  cymbals,  and  a 
fort  of  fife,  which  m;ikc  a  hideous  din,  and  are  playtd 
on  by  men,  wholl:  effeminacy,  grimaces,  and  uncouth 
flirivelled  features,  all  together  Ihock  the  eye  and  tor- 
ture the  ear.  However,  by  ufe  wc  become  reconciled 
to  the  noife,  and  may  obferve  fome  not  unpleafing  airs, 
with  which  the  dancers  keep  time  :  the  words  often 
exprefs  the  matter  of  a  pantomime  dance.  Inch  as  a 
lover  courting  his  milfrefs ;  a  procurefs  bringing  a  let- 
ter, and  endeavouring  to  fcduce  a  woman  from  one 
gallant  in  favour  of  another  ;  a  girl  timorous  and  a- 
fraid  of  being  caught  in  an  intrigue.  All  thefe  love- 
fcenes  the  girls  execute  in  character  dances,  and  with 
no  dei'picabie  cxprellion,  if  they  are  proficients  in  their 
art ;  for  then  their  geftiires,  air,  and  lleps,  are  marking 
and  well  adapted.  In  fome  of  their  dances,  even  iu 
public,  modefly  is  not  much  rcfpeded  by  the  lafcivious 
attitudes  into  which  they  throw  themfclves,  without 
expofing  any  nudity  ;  being  richly  clad  and  bedecked 
with  jewels  after  their  manner.  But  in  private  parties 
to  which  they  are  called,  as  in  gardens,  they  give 
themfclves  a  greater  loofe,  and  have  dances  in  refei  ve  ; 
in  which,  though  flill  without  any  grolfnefs  in  difco- 
vering  their  bodies,  they  are  miltrclies  of  fuch  motions 
and  lewdnefs  of  looks  and  gclhires  as  are  perhaps  more 
provoking. 

DANDELION,  in  botany.     See  Leontodon. 

DANDlNi  (^Fictro),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1646,  and  received  his  firll  inllrui^lion 
in  the  art  of  painiing  from  Valerio  Spada,  who  excel- 
led in  fmall  drawings  with  a  pen.  ^\■hilil  he  was  un- 
der the  care  of  that  artift,  he  gave  fiich  evident  proofs 
of  a  ready  genius,  that  he  was  then  placed  as  a  dif- 
ciple  with  his  uncle  Vincentio  Dandini,  a  mafter  of 
great  reputation  through  all  Italy,  who  had  been 
bred  up  under  Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  aftervvards 
travelled  through  mofl  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  flu- 
dying  the  works  of  thofe  who  were  mofl  diftin- 
euilhed  ;  and  relided  for  a  long  time  at  Venice, 
where  he  copied  the  paintings  of  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Paolo  Veroncfe.  He  next  vifited  Parma  and  Mo- 
dena,  to  defign  the  works  of  Correggio;  omitting  no 
opportimity  that  might  contribute  to  improve  his 
hand  or  his  judgment.  \\'hen  he  returned  to  Flo- 
rence, the  grand  duke  Cofmo  III.  the  grand  duchefg 
Viftoria,  and  the  prince  Ferdinand,  kept  him  perpetu- 
ally employed,  in  frefco  painting  as  well  as  in  oil ;  his 
fubjedls  being  taken  not  only  from  facred  or  fabtdous 
hiflory,  but  from  his  own  invention  and  fancy,  which 
frequently  furniflied  him  with  fuch  as  were  odd  and 
fingular,  and  efpecially  with  whimfical  caricatures. 
He"  died  in  1712. — This  mailer  had  a  mofl  extraor- 
dinary talent  for  imitating  the  ilyle  of  even  the  m.oft 
celebrated  ancient  painters  of  every  fchool,  particu- 
larly Titian,  Veronefe,  and  Tintoretto  ;  and  with  a 
force  and  elegance,  equal  to  his  fubjeifts  of  hiflory, 
he  painted  portraits,  landfcapes,  architei^ure,  flowers, 
fruit,  battles,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  likewife  fea- 
pieces ;  proving  himfelf  an  univerfal  artifl,  and  excel- 
lent in  every  thing  he  undertook. 

He  had  a  fon,  Oclavio,  who  proved  not  inferior  t« 
him  in  any  branch  of  his  profeflion,  and  was  an  honour 
to  his  family  and  his  country. 

Dandini   (Csfare),  hiflory  painter,  was  born  at 
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Daniel. 


Uanegclt  Florence;  md  was  the  elJcr  brother  and  firft  inftruc- 
tor  of  Vinceiitio  Daiidiai  ihc  uncle  of  Picrro.  This 
_,  mader  had  fircccflively  iladicd  as  a  difciplc  with  Ca- 
valier Curradi,  Palligtiauo,  aiiJ  Chrillolano  Allori  : 
from  whom  he  acquired  a  very  plealiiig  maaiier  of 
dcligning  and  colouring.  He  was  extremely  correal 
in  his  drawing,  andfini&ed  his  pidii res  highly.  Several 
noble  altar-pieces  in  the  churclies  of  Florence  arc  of 
his  hand  ;  and  one,  which  is  in  the  chapel  I'Annon- 
ciata,  is  particularly  admired. 

DANiiGELT,  an  annual  tax  laid  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  tirfl  of  I  s.  afterwards  2  s.  for  every  hide  of 
land  through  the  realm,  for  maintaining  fuch  a  number 
of  forces  as  were  thought  fuificient  to  clear  the  Britilh 
fcas  of  Daniih  pirates,  which  heretofore  greatly  an- 
noyed the  coafts. 

Danegelt  was  lirfb  itnpofed  as  a  {landing  yearly 
tax  on  the  whole  nation,  under  king  Ethelred,  A.  D. 
991.  That  prince,  faysCambJen,  Britan.  142.  much 
diltreffed  by  the  continual  invafions  of  the  Danes,  to 
procure  a  peace,  was  compelled  to  charge  his  people 
with  heavy  taxes,  called  damgcit. — At  tirlh  he  paid 
10,000  1.  then  16,000  1.  then  24,000  1.  after  that 
36,000  1.  and  lallly  ^^8,000  1. 

X^divarJ  the  Coafcdor  remitted  this  tax  :  William  I. 
xnd  II.  reairanied  it  oceahonally.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  it  was  accounted  amon^  tlie  king's  llaading 
revenues  ;  but  king  Stephen,  on  his  coronation-day, 
abrogated  it  for  ever. 

No  church  or  charch-land  paid  a  penny  to  the  dar.e- 
gelt ;  becaafe,  as  is  fct  forth  in  an  ancient  Saxon  lasv, 
the  people  of  England  placed  more  confidence  in  the 
prayers  of  the  church  than  in  any  military  defence 
they  could  make. 

DANDOLO  (Henry),  doge  of  Venice,  a  brave 
admiral  and  politician.  With  a  Venetian  fleet  he  took 
Conlfautiuople  in  120^,  and  had  the  moderation  to  re- 
fufe  to  be  emperor.     He  died  in  1250. 

DANET  (Peter),  abbot  of  St  Nicholas  de  Verdun, 
was  one  of  the  perlbns  chofen  by  the  duke  of  Montan- 
fier  to  write  ou  the  claliics  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin. 
He  had  a  fliare  in  Phtgdrm,  which  he  publifhcd  with 
notes  and  explications  in  Latin.  He  alio  wrote  a  dic- 
tionary in  Latin  and  French,  and  another  in  French 
and  Latin.     He  died  at  Paris  in  i  709. 

DANIEL,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  was 
born  in  Judea  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  about  the  2Jth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jofiah.  He  was  led  captive  to 
Babylon,  with  other  young  Hebrew  lords,  after  the  ta- 
king of  Jerufalem  by  i\ebuc!udnezzar,  who  took  them 
into  his  fervice.  That  prince  gave  them  maflers  to  in- 
flruL-l:  them  in  the  language  and  fciences  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  ordered  them  to  be  fed  with  the  moft  de- 
licate viands ;  but  they,  fearing  that  they  fliould  cat 
meat  forbidden  by  the  law  of  M  ifes,  defired  the  king's 
officers  to  allow  theni  only  pidfc.  The  wifdom  and 
conduct  of  Daniel  pleallng  N'ebachadnezzar,  lliat 
prince  gave  him  feveral  ports  of  honoar.  It  is  com- 
nionly  believed,  that  this  prophet  when  but  12  years  of 
ace,  made  known  the  innocence  of  the  chafte  Sufan- 
nah  ;  but  the  learned  are  not  agreed,  that  the  young 
Daniel,  who  confounded  the  old  men,  was  the  fame 
with  this  prophet.  However,  he  explained  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream  of  the  myflerious  flame,  whichtforetold 
the  four  great  monarchies;  on  which  account  he  was 
Vol.  V. 


made  prefect  of  the  province  of  Babvlon.  In  tlic  rci^n 
of  Daiius  the  king  of  ihc  Mtdes,  he  rcfolcd  to  ado'ic 
the  golden  liatuc  of  the  king,  and  was  call  into  the 
lions  den,  when  thole  ^ealls,  iho'  pinciied  with  liungfr, 
did  him  no  nianncr  of  hurt.  And  he  explained  the 
charai.tors  written  on  the  wall  of  the  room  where  Ucl- 
lliazz.ir  was  feall'ng. 

It  is  believed  that  Daniel  died  in  Chaldca,  and  that 
he  did  not  take  advantage  oi  the  permidion  granted  by 
Cyrus  to  the  Jews  of  returning  to  tlicir  ov/n  country. 
St  t-piphanuij  fays  he  died  .it  Babylon  ;  and  herein  be 
is  followed  by  the  generality  of  hillorians. 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  concerning  the  coining  of 
tlic  Mcliiah,  and  the  other  great  events  of  aftcr-tiuics, 
are  fo  clear  and  explicit,  tliat,  as  St  Jeroni  tells  us. 
Porphyry  objected  to  them,  that  thofe  which  related 
to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  ciiap.  xi.  muft  have 
been  written  after  the  times  of  Antiuchns  Epiphancs  ; 
whereas  this  prophecy  was  trandatcd  into  Greek  100 
years  bei'orc  his  time,  and  the  tranllation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  great  kindncfs 
for  the  Jews  and  their  religion.  And  thofe  prophe- 
cies fortclling  the  fuccelfes  of  Alexander,  chap.  viii. 
J.  xi.  3.  Were  Ihowu  to  Alexander  by  the  Jews,  in 
coaleqnence  of  which  they  obtained  feveral  pvivile-'es 
from  him;  {Jut.  lih.  y.].  c.  i.)  The  ftyle  of  Daiuel 
is  not  fo  lofty  and  figurative  as  that  of  the  other  pro- 
phets; it  is  clear  and  coneife,  and  his  narrations  and 
dcl'criptions  limple  .and  natural:  in  lliort,  he  writes 
more  like  a  hillorian  than  a  prophet. 

The  Jews  do  not  reckon  Daniel  among  tlie  pro- 
phets ;  part  of  his  book,  that  is,  from  the  fourth  \  erfc 
of  bis  fccond  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  feventh  chap- 
ter, was  originally  written  in  the  Ch'.ildec  language  ; 
the  reafoa  of  which  was,  that  in  that  part  he  treats 
of  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonilh  aftairs  :  all  the  rcll  of 
the  book  is  in  Hebrew.  The  fix  firil  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  are  a  hiltory  of  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lon, and  what  befel  the  Jews  under  their  government. 
In  the  fix  lall  he  is  altogether  prophetical,  foretelling 
not  only  what  fnould  happen  to  his  own  church  and 
nation,  but  events  in  which  foreign  pri.iccs  and  king- 
doms were  concerned. 

D.ANiEi.  (Samuel),  an  eminent  poet  and  iiiflorian, 
was  born  near  Taunton  in  Somerfetfliire  in  the  year 
1562,  and  educated  at  Oxford  :  but  leaving  that  uni- 
verlity  without  a  decree,  he  applied  himfclf  to  Englilh 
hiftory  and  poetry  under  ihe  patronage  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke's  family.  He  was  afterwards  tutor  to  the 
lady  Ann  Clifford  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Spencer 
was  created  poct-laureat  to  queen  Elizabdh.  In  king 
Jame's  reign  he  was  appointed  gentleman  extraordi- 
nary, and  afterwards  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  jirivy- 
chaniber  to  the  queen  confort,  who  took  great  delight 
in  his  convcrfation  and  writings.  He  wrote  an  hillory 
of  England,  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  and  fome  poems  ; 
and  died  in  1619. 

Daniel  (Gabriel),  a  celebrated  Jefuit,  and  one  of 
the  bcft  Frencli  hillorians,  was  born  at  Koucn  in  1649. 
He  taught  polite  literature,  philolbphy,  and  divinity, 
among  the  Jefuits  ;  and  was  fupcrior  of  ihcir  houfe  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  172^.  There  area  great 
number  of  his  works  publilhed  in  French,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  i.  An  Hiflory  of  France,  of  which 
lie  alfo  wrote  aa  abridgement  iu  nine  voliuues  i2mo. 
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3.  An  Hiftoi-y  of  the  French  Militia,  in  2  vols  410. 
3.  An  Anfwcr  to  the  Provincial  Letters.  4.  A  Voyage 
to  the  World  of  Defcartcs.  5.  Letters  on  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Theorilfs,  and  on  Probability.  6.  New 
diifi-ulties  relatins^  to  the  knowledge  of  Brutes  :  And, 
7.  A  theoloTical  treatile  on  the  EtHcacy  of  Grace. 

DANMONll,  an  ancient  Briti;h  nation,  fiippofed  to 
ha\'c  inhabited  that  tradof  country  which  is  now  called 
Corawal  and  Devonlhire,  bounded  on  the  foiith  by  the 
Britilh  Ocean,  on  the  well  by  St  George's  Channel, 
on  the  north  by  the  Severn  Sea,  and  on  the  eall  by  the 
country  of  the  Uurotri^es.  Some  other  Britilh  tribes 
were  alfo  feated  within  thefe  limits  ;  as  the  Colhui 
and  Oftidamnii,  which  were  probably  particular  clans 
of  the  Danr.ionii  ;  aud,  according  to  Mr  Baxter,  they 
were  the  keepers  of  tiieir  ilocks  and  herds.  As  the 
fcveral  tribes  of  the  Dauinonii  fubmitled  without  much 
rcfiftance  to  the  Romans,  and  never  joined  in  any  re- 
volt againfi;  them,  that  people  were  under  no  neceiiity 
of  building  many  forts,  er  keeping  many  garrifons 
in  their  country.  This  is  the  rcafon  why  fo  few  Ro- 
man antiquities  have  been  found  in  that  country,  and 
fo  little  mention  is  made  of  it  and  its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants by  Roman  writers.  Ptolemy  names  a  few  places, 
both  on  the  fea-coalfs  and  in  the  inland  parts  of  this 
country,  which  were  known  to,  and  frequented  by,  the 
Romans.  The  moll  confidcrable  of  thefe  places  are 
the  two  famous  promontories  of  Bolerium  and  Ocri- 
num,  now  the  Landfend  and  the  Lizard  ;  and  the 
towns  of  Ilea  Danmoniorura  and  Tamare,  now  Exe- 
ter and  Saliafh.  As  the  Danmonii  fubmitted  fo  tame- 
ly to  the  Romans,  they  migiit  perhaps  permit  them  to 
live,  for  fome  li-ne  at  ieaft,  under  their  own  princes 
and  thcirown  laws  ;  a  privilege  which  we  know  they 
granted  to  fome  other  Britilh  Hates.  In  the  mod  pcr- 
fed  llate  of  the  Roman  government  in  Britain,  the 
country  of  the  Danmonii  made  a  part  of  the  province 
called  Flava  Csefaricnfis,  and  was  governed  by  the  pre- 
lident  of  that  province.  After  the  departure  of  ihe 
Romans,  kingly  government  was  immediately  revived 
amongit  the  Danmonii  in  the  perfon  of  Vortigern, 
who  was  perhaps  defcendcd  from  the  race  of  their  an- 
cient princes,  as  his  name  lignilies  in  the  Britilli  lan- 
guage a  chieftain  or  the  head  of  a  family. 

DANTE  (Aligheri),  one  of  the  firfl  poets  of 
Italy,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1265,  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family.  Boccacio,  who  lived  in  the  fame 
period,  has  left  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  treatifc. 
Oil  the  life,  the  ftudies,  and  manners  of  this  extraordi- 
nary poet ;  whom  he  regarded  as  his  mailer,  and  for 
whofe  memory  he  profelfed  the  highefl  veneration. 
This  biographer  relates,  that  Dante,  before  he  was 
nine  years  old,  conceived  a  paliion  for  the  lady  whom 
he  has  immortalized  in  his  ilngular  poem.  Her  age 
was  near  his  own  ;  and  her  name  was  Beatrice,  the 
daughter  of  Folco  Poninari,  a  noble  citizen  of  Flo- 
rence. The  paflion  of  Dante,  however,  like  that  ofhis 
fucceffor  Petrarch,  feems  to  have  been  of  the  challe 
and  platonic  kind,  according  to  the  account  he  has 
himfclf  given  of  it,  in  one  of  his  early  produclions  in- 
titled  I'ita  Nuova  ;  a  mixture  of  my  flerioiis  poetry  and 
profe  ;  in  which  he  mentions  both  the  origin  of  his  af- 
feftion  and  the  death  of  his  millrefs,  who,  according 
to  Boccacio,  died  at  the  age  of  24.  The  fame  author 
alTerts,  that  Dante  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  in  con- 
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ftquence  of  this  event,  from  which  his  friends  endea- 
voured to  raife  him,  by  perfuading  him  to  marriage. 
After  fome  time  he  followed  their  advice,  and  repent- 
ed it  ;  lor  he  unfornuiately  made  choice  of  a  lady  who 
bore  fome  refemblancc  to  the  celebrated  Xantippe. 
The  poet,  not  poflelTing  the  patience  of  Socrates,  fe- 
parated  himfelf  from  her  with  Inch  vehement  exprcf- 
fionsof  dillikc,  that  he  never  afterwards  admitted  her 
to  his  prefcnce,  though  liie  had  born  him  fcveral 
children.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  gained  fome 
credit  in  a  military  charad-tcr  :  diilinguilhing  himfelf 
by  his  bravery  in  an  action  where  the  Florentines  obtain- 
ed a  fignal  viiitory  over  the  citizens  of  Arezzo.  He 
became  Hill  more  eminent  by  the  acquifuion  of  civil 
honours;  and  at  the  age  of  35  he  rofe  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  magillrates  of  Florence,  when  that  dignity 
was  conferred  by  the  ftdirages  of  the  people.  F'roni 
this  exaltation  the  poet  himfelf  dated  his  principal 
misfortunes,  as  appears  from  the  fragment  of  a  letter 
quoted  by  Lionardo  Bruni,  one  of  his  early  biogra- 
phers, where  Dautc  fpcaks  of  his  political  failure  with 
that  liberal  frankncfs  which  integriiy  infpircs.  Italy 
was  at  that  time  dillraiJled  by  the  contending  faclions 
of  the  Ghibellins  and  the  Guclphs;  the  latter,  among 
whom  Dante  took  an  aftivc  part,  were  again  divided 
into  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites.  Dante,  fays  C'ra- 
vina,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  unite  thefe  inferior 
parties  :  but  his  efforts  were  ineffedual,  and  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  unjuftly  perfecuted  by  thofe  of  his 
own  faction.  A  powerful  citizen  of  Florence,  named 
Corfo  Donati,  had  taken  meafnres  10  terminate  thefe 
intclline  broils,  by  introducing  Charles  of  Valois,  bro. 
ther  to  Philip  the  Fair  king  of  France.  Dante,  with 
great  velicincnce,  cppofed  this  difgraceful  projeft,  and 
obtained  the  banilhnicnt  of  Donati  and  his  panizans. 
The  exiles  applied  to  the  pope  (Boniface  Vlll.), 
and  by  hii  afilltanccfuccceded  in  their  driign.  Charles 
of  Valois  entered  Florence  in  triumph,  and  thofe  who 
had  oppofed  his  admilfion  were  banilhcd  in  their  turn. 
Dante  had  been  difpatched  to  Rome  as  the  ambalfa- 
dor  ofhis  party  ;  and  was  returning,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  revolution  in  hi.«  native  city.  His 
enemies,  availing  thcmfelvcsof  his  abfence,  had  procu- 
led  an  iniquitous  fentence  againft  him,  by  which  he 
was  condemned  to  baniihmcnt,  and  his  pofTcliions 
were  contifcatcd.  His  two  tnthufiaftic  biographers, 
Boccacio  and  Manetti,  exprcfs  the  warmcft  indigna- 
tion againll  this  iujulUce  of  his  country.  Dante,  on 
receiving  the  jntelligence,  took  refuge  in  Siena,  and 
afterwards  in  Arezzo,  where  many  of  his  party  were 
allembled.  An  attempt  was  made  to  furprife  the  city 
of  Florence,  by  a  finall  army  which  Dante  is  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  attended  :  the  delign  mifcarried,  and 
our  poet  is  conjeflured  to  have  wandered  to  various 
parts  of  Italy,  till  he  found  a  patron  in  the  gr<at  Can- 
della  Scala,  prince  of  Verona,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
in  his  poem.  The  high  fpirit  of  Dante  was  ill  fuited 
to  courtly  dependence  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  loft  the 
favour  ofhis  Veroneze  patron  by  the  rough  frankncfs 
ofhis  behaviour.  From  Verona  he  retired  to  F'rancc, 
according  to  Manetti ;  and  Boccacio  aflinns  that  hr 
difputed  in  the  theological  fchools  of  Paris  with  great 
reputation.  Bayle  que  (lions  his  viliting  Paris  at  this 
period  of  his  life  ;  and  thinks  it  improljable,  that  a  man, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  magiftratcs  of  Florence, 
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and  the  times  in  wliicli  he  lived  Iiiiiicicntl)i  account 
for  this  exercife  of  his  talents  ;  and  his  rclidencc  in 
France  at  this  feafoii  is  continned  by  Boccacio,  in  his 
life  of  our  poet,  wiiich  Baylc  feenis  to  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  cojifuhing. 

The  clecT;ion  of  Henry  count  of  Luxcnibiirgh  to 
the  empire,  in  November  i:oS,  aftbrdcd  JJaiuc  a  pro- 
fpciSt  of  being  rcllored  to  his  native  city,  ashcattaclitd 
himfclf  to  the  intereft  of  the  new  emperor,  in  whole 
fervice  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  Latin  trca- 
tife  Dc  Monarcliia,  in  which  he  affcrted  the  rights  of 
the  empire  againll  the  encroachments  «f  the  Papacy. 
In  the  year  1311,  he  inlligated  Henry  to  lay  fiege  to 
Florence  ;  in  which  enterprife,  fays  one  of  the  bio- 
graphers, he  did  not  appear  in  perfon,  from  ir.oiives  of 
rcfpcft  towards  his  native  city.  The  emperor  was  rc- 
pulfed  by  the  Florentines  ;  and  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  fucceeding  year,  deprived  Dante  of  all 
hopes  concerning  re-eftablilhmcut  in  Florence.  After 
this  difappointmeni,  he  i.s  fuppofed  to  have  palled  fome 
years  in  roving  abuut  Italy  in  a  flate  of  poverty  and 
dillrefs,  till  he  found  an  honourable  citablilliment 
at  Ravenna,  under  the  protection  of  Giiido  Novello 
da  Polenta,  the  lord  of  that  city,  who  received  this  il- 
luftrious  exile  with  the  moll  endearing  liberality,  con- 
tinued to  protecT:  hiui  through  the  few  remainii>gyears 
of  his  life,  and  extended  his  muniliceiice  to  the  albcs 
of  the  poet. 

Eloquence  w'as  one  of  the  many  talents  which  Danre 
poilelfed  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  this  account  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  employed  on  fourteen  different 
embaffies  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  to  have  fuc- 
cecded  in  mofl  of  them.  His  patron  Guido  had  occa- 
lion  to  try  his  abiliies  in  a  fervice  of  this  nature,  and 
difpatched  him  as  his  anibailador  to  negociate  a  peace 
with  the  Venetians,  who  were  preparing  for  hoftilities 
againfl  Ravenna.  Manetti  afferts  that  he  was  unable 
to  procure  a  public  audicence  at  Venice,  and  returned 
to  Ravenna  by  land,  from  his  apprehcniions  of  the 
Venetian  licet  ;  when  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and 
the  mortiMcation  of  tailing  in  his  attempt  to  prtferve 
his  generous  patron  from  the  impending  ilanger,  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  which  terminated  in  death  on  the 
I4tli  of  September  1321.  He  died,  however,  in  the 
palace  of  his  friend  ;  and  the  affectionate  Guido  paid 
the  mofl:  tender  regard  to  his  memory.  This  magni- 
ficent patron  (fays  Boccacio)  commanded  the  body  to 
be  adorned  with  poetical  ornaments,  and,  after  being 
carried  on  a  bier  through  the  ftrects  oi  Ravenna  by  the 
moll  illulirious  citizens,  to  be  depofued  in  a  marble 
coffin.  He  pronounced  himfelf  the  funeral  oration, 
and  exprcilcd  his  deilgn  of  erecting  a  fplendid  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  the  deceafed  :  a  defign  which  his 
fubfequeni  misfortunes  rendered  him  unable  to  accom- 
plilli.  At  his  requcft,  many  epitaphs  were  written  on 
the  poet  :  the  bell  of  them  (fays  Boccacio)  by  Giovan- 
ni del  Virgilio  of  Bologna,' a  famous  author  of  that 
time,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Dante.  Boccacio  then 
cites  a  few  Latin  verfes,  not  worth  tranfcribing,  fix  of 
which  are  quoted  by  Bayle  as  tlie  compofiiionof  Dante 
himfelf,  on  the  authority  of  Paul  Jovius.  In  1483 
Bernardo  Bembo,  the  fatlicr  of  the  celebrated  cardinal. 


railed  a  handfomc  monunient  over  the  neglected   allies 
ofthcpuct,  with  ihc  following  inlcripiioii  : 

Exigua  tumuli  Danthcs  hie  fi-rtc  jaccbji 

Sc^ualenti  nulli  cognita  |txnc  fitu; 
/it  nunc  marmoreu  I'libuixus  condciis  arcu, 

Omnibus  ct  cuitu  fplcndidiorc  nitci  : 
Niniiium  Ikmbus,   Mulis  iiiccnfus  Eiiufiis. 

Hoc  tibi,  ijucm  in  primis  hiv  coluere,  dcdit. 

Before  this  period  the  Florentines  had  vainly  ciidct- 
voured  to  obtain  the  bones  of  their  great  poet  fiont 
the  city  of  Ravenna.  In  the  age  ot  Lto  X.  thty 
made  a  fecoud  attempt,  by  afolcmn  application  to  the 
pope  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the  great  hiichael  Angelo, 
aneiithufiallic  admirer  of  Dante,  very  liberally  ollercd 
to  execute  a  magnilkent  monument  to  the  poet.  The 
hopes  of  the  Florentines  were  again  unfuccefsl'ul.  The 
particulars  of  their  fingular  petition  may  be  found  iu 
the  notes  to  Codivi's  Life  of  Michael  Angelo. 

At  what  time,  and  in  what  place,  he  executed  the 
great  and  lingular  work  which  has  rendered  him  im- 
mortal, his  numerous  commentators  fcem  unable  to 
determine.  Boccacio  aliens,  that  he  began  it  in  his 
35th  year,  and  had  linilhed  fcvcn  cantos  of  his  Infer- 
no before  his  exile  ;  that  in  the  plunder  of  his  houfc, 
on  that  event,  the  beginning  of  his  poem  was  fortu- 
nately prefervcd,  but  remained  for  fome  lime  neglec- 
ted, till  its  merit  being  accidcntly  difcovertd  by  an 
intelligent  poet  named  Dino,  it  was  lent  to  the  mar- 
quis I'.larccllo  Pvtalcfpina,  an  Italian  noblcnian,  by  whom 
Dante  was  then  prote(^ied.  The  marquis  reflorcd  thefe 
loft  papers  to  the  poet,  and  intreated  him  to  proceed 
in  a  work  wliich  opened  in  fo  promiling  a  manner.  To 
this  incident  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  poem  of 
Dante,  which  he  mull  have  continued  under  all  the 
difadvantagcs  of  an  unfortunate  and  agita[cd  life.  It 
does  not  appear  at  wha'  time  he  completed  it  ;  per- 
haps before  he  quitted  Verona,  as  he  dedicated  thePa- 
radife  to  his  Veronefe  patron,  The  critics  have  vari- 
oully  accounted  for  his  having  called  his  poem  Comc- 
dia.  He  gave  it  that  title  ((aid  one  of  his  fons),  be- 
caufe  it  opens  wiih  diflrefs  and  clofes  with  felicity. 
The  very  high  elliniationin  which  this  pioduction  was 
held  by  his  country,  appears  froma  lingidar  inllitution. 
The  republic  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1373,  alligned  a 
public  ftipend  to  a  perfon  appointed  to  read  leflures 
on  the  poem  of  Dante  :  Boccacio  was  the  h'ril  ptrfoti 
engaged  in  this  office  ;  but  his  death  happening  in  two 
years  after  his  appointment,  his  comment  extended 
only  to  the  feventeen  firfl  cantos  of  the  Inferno.  The 
critical  dillertations  that  have  been  written  on  Dante 
are  almod  as  numerous  as  ihofe  to  which  Homer  has 
given  birth  ;  the  Ilalian,  like  the  Grecian  bard,  has 
been  the  fubjcct  of  the  higheft  panegyric,  and  of  the 
groli'ed  inventive.  Voltaire  has  fpoken  of  him  with 
that  precipitate  vivacity,  wliich  fo  frequently  led  that 
lively  Frencliman  to  infult  the  re putJtion  of  the  nobleil 
writers.  In  one  of  jiis  entertaining  letters,  he  fsys  to 
an  Italian  abbe,  "  Jc  fais  grand  cas  dn  courage,  avcc 
leqnel  vous  avez  ofc  dire  que  Dante  ctoit  an  fou,  ct  foii 
ouvrage  unmonrtre. — Lc  Dante  jiourra  entrer  dans  Ics 
bibliotheques  des  curicux,  mais  il  ne  fcra  jamais  !u." 
But  more  tcmpcvatc  and  candid  critics  have  not  been 
wanting  to  difplay  thcmcritsof  this  original  poet.  Mr 
Wartoa  has  introduced  iniohislaft  volume  on  Englifli 
4  O^  2  poetry, 
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Dante,     poetry,  a  jaditioiis  and  fpiriud  luminary  of  Dante's 
Dantzic.    ptrforniauce. 

' " ■  Dante  (John  Bapti(l),  a  native  of  Perugia, an  ex- 
cellent mathtmaiician,  cMedihe  fie-w  D If  daluj,  tor  the 
wings  he  made  himftlf,  and  with  wliith  hetltwftveral 
times  over  the  bkc  Thrafyiiicnus.  Kc  icU  in  one  of 
his  cnterprifes ;  the  inm  \v(,irk  with  which  he  mauagtd 
one  of  his  wings  having  failed  ,  by  which  accident  he 
broke  his  thigh  :-bnt  it  was  let  by  the  furgeons,  and 
he  was  afterwards  called  to  Venice  to  profcfs  mathe- 
matics. 

DANTZIC,   the  capital  of  Polifli  Pruliia,  ftanding 
on  a   branch  of  the  Viihila,  abont  four  milts  ab'we 
where    it  falls    into   the  Baltic  ;   in  K.  Long.  18.  36. 
N.Lat.   54.20.     This   city  is   famous  in  liiltory    ou 
many  accounts,  particularly  that  ot   its  being  tormcr- 
ly  at  the  head  of  the  Hanleatic  alf'iciation,  common- 
ly called  the    Hiiijfitoiviis.     It  is  large,  beauiiiul,  po- 
pulous, and  rich;   its  houfcs  generally  arc  five  f.ones 
high  ;  and  many  of  its  Itrccts  are  planted  with  chef- 
nut-trees.     One   of  the  fuburbs  is   called   Scot..iijd ; 
and  the  Scots  have  great  privileges  in  confcqueinc  of 
their  gallant  defence  of  the  tow  n,  under  one  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Douglas,  when  it  was   btlicgcd  by  the  Poles. 
It  is  faid  there  are  upwards  of  30,000  pedlars  of  that 
nation  in  Poland  wlio  travel  on  foot,  aid   feme  with 
three,  four,  or  five  horfes.     In  king  Charles  11. 's  time 
they  were  about  53,000  :  in  that  reign  .Sir  JohnDcn- 
liani  and  Mr  Kil'igrew  were  fent  to   take  tlic    number 
of  them,   and  to  taxtlum  by  the  p.dl,  wiih  the  king  of 
Poland's  licence  ;  which  having  obtained,  they  brought 
home  L.  10,000  ierling,  beiiJt.s  their  ch.rges  in  the 
journey.     Dantzic   has  a  fin.'  harbour  ;   ind   is  flill  a 
nioft  eminent  commercial  ciiy,  althc.igh  itfeems  to  be 
fomewhat  pad  its  meridian  glory,  which  was  probably 
about  the  time   that  the  pre fideiu  de  Thou  wrote  his 
much  cllecmcd  Hijloriufui  Tt7/,/o;/.!,wbcrci:i, under  the 
year  1607,  be  fo  highly   celebrates  its  commerce  and 
grandeur.     It  is  a  rfpabiic,  claiming  a  final!  adjacent 
territory  abont  forty  miles  round  it,  which  were  under, 
the  prottftionof  the  king  and  the  republic  of  Poland. 
Its  magiflracy,  and  the  majority  of  its  inliabitants,  are 
Lutherans  ;  although  the  Romanifls  and  Calvanills  be 
equally  tolerated  in  it.     It  has  26  parilhes,  with  many 
convents   and  hofpilals.     The   inhabitants  have  been 
computed   to  amount  to  200,000  ;  but  later  compula- 
tions fall  very  conlidci ably  fliort  of  it,  as  appears  by 
its  aniMial  bill'of  mortality,  exhibited  by  Dr  bufching, 
who  tells  us,   that  in    the  year  1752,  there  died   but 
1846  perfons.     Its  own  Ihipping    is    numerous  ;   but 
the  foreign  (liips  conftantly  leforting   to   it  are  more 
fo,  whereof  1014  arrived  there  in  the  year  1752;   in 
which  vear  alio  12HS   Poliih   veiftls   came  down   the 
Viflulaj  cbiedy  laden  w  iih  corn,  for  its  maichlefs  gra- 
naries i   from  whence  ihat  grain  is  diftribtitcd  10  many 
foreign  nations,  Poland  being  juflly  deemed  the  great- 
ell  magazine  of  corn  in  all  Europe,  and  Cantzic  the 
greaieltport  for  deflributing  it  every  where  :  belides 
which,  Dantzic  exports  greatquantitics  of  naval  (lores, 
and  vail  variety  of  other  articles.     Dr  Bufching  af- 
firms, that  it  appears  from  ancient  records,  as  early  as 
the  year  997,   that  Dantzic  was   a  large   conin;ercial 
city,  and  rot  a  village  or  inconfiderable  town,  asfonic 
pretend.     The   inhabitants   of    Dantzic   have    often 
changed  their  mailers,  and  have  fometimes  been  un- 


der the  proteAion  of  the  Englilh  and  Dntch  ;  bntge-    D»mzic 
nerally  have  Ihovvn  a  great  prcdileftion  for  the  king-         II 
doni  and  republic  of  Poland,  as  being  lefs  likely  to  ri-  ^^phene^ 
val  ihein  in  their  trade,  or  abridge  them  of  their  im- 
munities, which  reach  even  to  the  privilcgs  of  coining 
money.     '1  hough  llrongly  fortified,  and    podellcd   of 
150  large  brats  cannon,   it  could  not,  through  its  fitua- 
tion,  itand  a  regular  liege,  being  furrounded  with  emi- 
nences. Iir  1734,  the  inhabitants  difcovered  a  remark- 
able attachment   and  fidelity   towards  Stanillaiis    king 
of  Poland,   not  only  when  his  enemies,  the  Ruffians, 
were  at  tlieir  gates,  but  even  in  polkfiioii  of  the  city. 
1  his  tiiy  was  exempted  by    the  late  king    ot    Prullia 
from  thole  claims  which  he  made  on  the   neighbouring 
countries;   noiwiihliandiiig  which,  his   Pibiiiaii  ma- 
jelly  loon  alter  thought  proper  to  feize  on  the  terri- 
tories belonging  to  fiaiuzic,  under    pretence  of  their 
having  been  formerly  part  of  Poliih  Piullia.     He  then 
proceeded  to  puflcfs  hiiulclt  of  the  port-duties  belong- 
ing to  that   city,  and  erefted  a  cullom-houfe  in   the 
harbour,  where  he  laid  arbitrary  and  infupportable  du- 
ties upiu  goods  exported  or  imporied.     'I'o  complete 
the  iyiteni  of  opprelhon,  cnfloHi-houfes  were  eredcd 
at   the    very    gates  of   Dantzic,  fo    that    no  perfons 
could  go  in  or  out  of  the  town  without  being   fearch- 
cd  ill   the   flritfeif    manner.     Such    is  the  treatment 
which  the  city  of  Dantzic  has  received  fiom  the  king 
of  Fuiliia,   though  few  cities  have  ever  exiiled  which 
have  been  comprehended  in  fo  many  general  and  par- 
ticular  treaties,  and  whole  rights  and  liberties  have 
been  fo  frequently  fecured,  and  guarantied  by  fomaiiy 
great  powers,  ami  by  Inch  a  long  and  regular  fucccffion 
of  public  acts,  as  that  of  Danzic  has  been.    In  the  year 
17S4,  it  was  blockaded  by  his  troops  on  various   pie- 
teures  ;  but  by  the  intcrpolition  of  the  emprefs  of  Ili:l- 
f.a  and  of  the  king  ef  i'oland,  they   were  withdrawn  ; 
and  a  eoiiipromife  iiaving   taken  place,   the    city  was 
re(i:orcd  to  its  former  immunities.     Nevcrtheltfs,  its 
trade  has  lince  been  rather  upon  the  decline,  the  mer- 
chants choofing  to   fettle  where   their  property   may 
be  more  fecurc. 

DANUliE,  the  largefl  and  mod  confiderablc  river 
inEuiope,  rifing  in  the  Black  Forell,  nearZunberg; 
aiul  running  N.  E.  through  Swabia'by  Dim,  the  ca- 
pital of  that  country  ;  then  running  £.  through  Baf- 
faria  and  Aullna,  paffcs  by  Ratifbon,  Paflau,  Ens,  and 
Vienna.  It  then  enters  Hungary,  snd  runs  S.  E.  from 
Prtfburg  to  Buda,  and  fo  on  to  Belgrade;  after  which 
it  divides  Bulgaria  from  Molachia  and  Moldavia,  dif- 
charging  itfelf  by  fevcra!  channels  intothe  Black  Sea, 
in  the  province  of  Bellarabia.  Towards  the  mouth, 
it  was  called  the  //?i'r  by  the  ancients  ;  and  it  is  now 
faid,  that  four  of  the  mouths  are  choakcdnp  with  fand, 
and  that  there  are  only  two  remaining.  It  begins  to 
be  navigable  for  boats  at  Ulm,  and  receives  feveral 
large  rivers  as  it  pafl'es  along.  It  is  fo  deep  betw  een 
Buda  and  Belgrade,  that  the  Turks  and  Chrifiians  have 
had  men  of  war  upon  it  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  navigable 
to  the  Black  Sea,  on  account  of  ihe  caiarafls.  The 
Danube  was  generally  fippofed  to  be  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  en;pire  in  Europe.  It  was 
woifiiipped  as  a  deity  by  ihe  Scythians. 

DAPHNE,  a  daughter  of  the  river  Pencus  by 
the  goddefs  Terra,  of  w  hem  Apollo  became  enamour- 
ed.    This   paffion  had   been  railed   by  Cupid  ;    wiih 
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whom  Apollo,  proud  of  his  late  conqueft  of  the  fcr-     will  be  in  bloom   when  few  trees,  ef|)«cia]l/  of  the    liapKne. 
'pent   Python,  liad  difputed  the  power  of  hi;  darts.      "      ■■  '  ■■        .         .  .         .  . 

Daphne  lieard  with  horror  the  aJdreifcs  of  the  gud, 
and  endeavoured  to  remove  heri'elf  from  his  importu- 
nities by  Jliglit.  Apollo  puriiicd  her,  and  Daphne, 
fearful  of  being  caught,  intieated  the  alliliancc  of  the 
gods,   who  chan;Jcd  Jier  into  a  laurel.     Apollo  croWn^ 


Ihrubby  tnbc,  prtfcni  their  honc.jrs.  It  will  be  in 
February,  nay,  lonieiiincs  in  Janoary  ;  tin  n  will  the 
twigs  be  garniihed  with  Howtrs  all  aiouud  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  tach  twig  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fpii^c  of  rioweri  of  the  molt  confumniate  Uillrc  ;  and 
as  the  leaves  are  not  yet  out,   wlutlitr  you  behold  this 


td  his  head   with   the   leaves  of  the   laurel,  and  for  tree  near  or  at  a  diliance,  it  has   a  mull  enchantinir 

ever  ordered  that  that  tree  ihoukl  be  facrcd  to  his  di-  appearance.     But  this  is  not   all;  the  fenfc  oi  fmcll- 

vinity.     Some  lay  that  Daphne  was  admired   by  Leu-  ing  is  peculiarly  regaled  by  the  Howers ;   their  fplcy 

cippus,  fon  of  GEnomaus  king  of  Ptl'a,  who  to  be  in  fweetnels  is  tijtiulcd  around,  and  the  air  is  perliinud 

her  company  dii'i^uifed  his  fex  and  attended  her  in  the  with  their  odours  to  a  conliJcrable  diliance.     Many 

woods  in   the  habit  of  a  huntrels.     Leucippus  gained  flowers,  deemed  fvvcct,  are  not  liked  by  all  j   but  the 


Daphne's  eltetm  and  love  ;  but  Apollo,  wiio  was  his 
powerful  rival,  difcovcred  his  icx,  and  Leucippus  uas 
killed  by  the  companions  of  Diana.  Daphne  was  al- 
fo  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Tirelias,  priellels  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  Sue  was  conftcraied  to  the  fcLvice 
of  Apollo  by  the  Epigoni,  or  according  to  otiicrs  by 
the  goddefs  Tellus.  She  was  called  ijfl'}!  on  account 
of  the  wildnefs  of  her  looks  and  cxpreliiuns  whtii  Ihe 
delivered  oracles.  Her  oracles  were  generally  in  veri'e  ; 
and  Homer,  according  to  Ibme  accounts,  has  intro- 
duced much  of  her  pociiy  in  his  compoliiious. 

Daphne  (anc.  gcog.),  a  fmall  village  near  to,  or 
in  the  fuburhsof,  Antiociiia  of  Selciicis  in  Syria;  with 
a  large  grove,  well  watered  \\'iih  fpriugs  :  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  grove  Hood  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
Its  extent  was  80  lladia  or  10  miles;  the  diliance 
from  the  city  live  miles:  A  place  plcafant  and  agree- 
able, from  the  plenty  of  water  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  its  foft  breathing  breezes.  The  grove 
was  of  bay-trees,  intermixed  with  cyprels  ;  which  lall 
multiplied  (b  fall:,  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  it.  Pom- 
pey  gave  fome  land  for  enlarging  the  grove.  Autio- 
chus  Epiphanes  built  a  very  large  temple  of  Daph- 
nseus  Apollo.  The  place  at  length  became  fo  infa- 
mous, tiiat  people  of  modelty  ,-.nd  characler  avuided 
refortiug  thither:  fo  that  Daph.-iici  iMres  became  pro- 
verbial. 

Daphne   (anc.  gcog.),  a  fmall  difrrift  on  the  lake 


agreeable  inoft'enlivc  fwcciucfs  of  the  nuzcrcon  Jias  c- 
vcr  delighted  the  Itnlc  of  imeiliug,  whillt  the  lullrc 
of  its  blow  has  fcalltd  the  eye.  Isiciuur  is  thii  the 
only  plcafure  the  tree  bellows  :  for  bclidts  ilie  beauty 
of  the  leaves,  whieli  come  out  after  ihe  ll( wers  are 
f.!llen,  and  whicii  are  of  a  plcafant  grctn  colour  and 
an  oblong  figure,  it  will  be  lull  of  red  beriies  in  June, 
which  will  coiuinuc  giov\liig  till  the  ai^umii.  Of 
tlufe  iierrics  the  birds  ate  very  fond;  fo  that  wiiotvcl' 
is  delighted  Willi  thofe  rongliers,  llunild  liavc  a  ijnan- 
tityof  them  plained  all  over  t!.c  oulfulcs  of  his\\ilder- 
nefs  ipiartcrs." 

2.  Gnidium,  the  flax-leaved  daphne,  is  a  low  de- 
ciduous ll'.rub  ;•  native  of  Italy,  hpain,  and  about 
Monipelier.  This  fjecies  fcldom  grows  higher  than 
three  feet.  The  branches  are  very  llcnder,  and  orna- 
mented with  narrow,  fpear  (hapcci,  pointed  leaves, 
much  like  thofc  of  tlie  common  flax,  i  lie  /lowers  are 
produced  in  panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  branches: 
They  are  fmall,  come  out  in  June,  but  are  rartly  fuc- 
cceded  by  feeds  in  England. 

3.  Cncoruin,  the  fpear-kaved  daphne  or  cnro- 
rum,  is  a  very  low  decid;:ous  llirub  ;  naiive  of  Switzer- 
land, Hungary,  the  Alps,  and  Pyicncan  mountains. 
This  rifcs  with  a  flinibby,  branching  Ihilk,  to  about 
a  foot  or  a  foot  andan  half  liigh.  Tlie  leaves  are  nar- 
row, fpe..r-fliaped,  andgrow  irregularly  on  the  branch- 
es.    The    flowers  arc  produced  in  cluflers  at  the  ends 


Samachonitis,  in  the  Pligiier  Galilee,  very  pleafant  and     of  the  little    twigs:   Tiiey  make  thtir  appearance  in 

plentifully  watered  with  fprings,   which  feed  the  Lefs     "•      '  -  ■  ■  

Jordan  ;  whence  its  name  feems  to  ariie,  probably  in 
imitation  of  that  near  Antioch  of  Syria  on  tlie  river 
Orontes. 

Daphne,  Spurge- laurel;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  o3:andria  clafs  of  plants  ;   and 


March,  are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  polielitd  of  a  fra- 
grance little  inferior  to  that  uf  the  mezercon  ;  but 
they  are  feldom  fncccedcd  by  feeds  in  England. 

4.  Tartonraira,  tlie  oval  leaved  daphne  or  tarton- 
raira,  a  very  low  deciduous  llirub,  is  a  native  of  France 
and  Italy.     This  riles  with  a  woody  llalk  to  the  height 


in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the   gill  order,     of  about  two  feet.     The  branches  are  numerous    ir- 
VeprcaiU.     There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  quadri-     regular,  tough,  and  covered  with  a   licht-brown-co- 


fid  and  marccfcent,  incloliug  the  flamina.  The  fruit 
is  a  monofpermous  berry.  There  are  rj  fpecies  ;  of 
which  the  following  arc  the  moll  reinarkable. 

I.  Mezcrenm,  the  mezercon  or  fpurge-olive,  is  a  low 
deciduous  (hnib.  It  is  a  naiive  of  Germany,  and  has 
been  alfo  difcovered  in  England  in  fome  woods  near 
Andover  in  Hamplhirc.     Of  this  elegant  p!  mt  there 


loured  bark.  Tlie  leaves  arc  oval,  very  fraall,  foft  to 
tlie  loucli,  and  fliining.  The  ilowers  are  produced  in 
cliifters  from  the  fides  of  the  llalks  :  They  are  white, 
comeou  in  June,  and  are  fucctedcd  by  roundifli  ber- 
ries which  feldom  ripen  in  England.  This  fort  Ihould 
have  a  dry  foil  and  warm  litiiation. 

5.  Alpina,  ihe   alpine   daphne  or   chamelxa,   is  a 


are  four  varieties  :    i.  The  white  ;   2.   The  p.il;-rcd  j  low   deciduous    Ihrub  native   of    the   Alps,    Geneva, 

5.  The    crimfon  ;   and,    4.  The  purple-flowering. —  Italy,  and  AuRria.     This  will  grow  up  to  the  hci;  ht 

Hanbury  is  very  lavifi.i  of  his  prail'e  of  thefe  Ihrubs.  of  about  a  yard.     The  leaves  arc  fpcar-Hiapcd,  obtufe. 

He  fiys,  "  they  have  each  every  perfection  to  recom-  and  hoary  underneath.     The  Howers  cameoui  in  cluf- 

mend   them    as   flowcring-fhiubs.     In  the  firlt  place,  tcrs  from  the   fides  nf  the  branches,  and  are  very  fra- 

they  are  of  low  growth,   feblom  arffing  to  more  than  grant  :   They  appear  in  March,  and  are  fucceeded  by 

three  or  four  feet  in  height,  a-ui  therefore  are  proper  red  berries  that  ripen  in  September, 

even  for  the  fmallell  gardens.    In  the  next  place,  they  6.  Thymclaea,  the  milkwort-leaved  daphne  or   the 

thymclaja ; 
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BaphBc.  thymclxa;  a  low  deciduous  flirub,  native  of  Spain  and 
^  *  the  foLith  orFrance.  The  thymclce  will  grow  up  10  the 
height  of  a  yard.  The  llalks  of  this  Ipccics  are  up- 
right, branched,  and  covered  with  a  light-browu  bark. 
The  leaves  arc  ipear-fliaped,  fmooth,  and  in  fonie  re- 
fpedt  refemble  thole  of  milk-wort.  The  riowers  are 
produced  in  chillers  from  the  fides  of  the  ftallis :  They 
are  of  a  greenilli  colour,  have  no  fooi-ftalks,  appear  in 
March,  and  are  fuccecded  by  fmall  yellowilli  berries, 
which  will  be  ripe  in  Anguft.  This  fort  requires  a 
dry  foil  and  a  warm  filiation. 

7.  Vilofa,  the  hairy-leaved  daphne,  a  very  low  de- 
ciduous flirub,  native  of  Sjiain  and  Portugal.  The 
flalks  are  ligneous,  about  two  feet  high,  and  fend 
forth  branches  alternately  from  the  fides.  The  leaves 
arefpear-lhaptd,  plane,  hairy  on  both  fides,  and  grow 
on  very  fnort  footfialks.  Tlie  liowers  have  very  nar- 
row tubes,  are  fraaU  and  make  no  great  fliow  :  They 
come  out  in  June,  and  are  not  futeeeded  by  ripe  feeds 
in  England.  This  Ihrub,  in  fomc  fituations,  retains 
its  leaves  all  winter  in  fuch  beauty  as  to  caufc  it  to  be 
ranked  among  the  low-growing  evergreens ;  but  as  in 
others  it  is  fomctimes  Ifiattered  wiih  the  firll  bleak 
winds,  it  is  left  to  the  gardener  whether  to  place  this 
fkrub  among  the  deciduous  trees  or  evergreens, 

8.  Laurcola,  the  Ipnrge  laurel  or  evergreen  daph- 
ne ;  a  low  evergreen  ihriib,  common  in  fome  parts  of 
Englafid,  alio  in  Switzerland  and  France.     This  Ihrub 
i'eldom  grows  more  than  a  yard  or  four  feet  high;   it 
fends  out  many  branches  from  the  bottom,  and  thefe 
arc  covered  with  a  fmooth  light-brown  bark  that  is 
very  thick.     The  bark  on  the  younger  branches  is 
fmooth  and  green  ;  and  ihcfe  are  very  clofely  garnilh- 
ed  with   leaves  of  a  delightlul  ftrong  lucid  green  co- 
lour.    Thefe  leaves  fit  clofc  to  the  branches,  and  are 
produced   in   fuch  plenty,  that  they  have  the  appear- 
ance, at  a  fmall  dillance,  of  cluftcrs  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.      They  are  fpcar-fhaped,  fliining,  fmooth, 
and  thick:   their  edges  are  entire.     Hanbury  extols 
this  plant  with  a  degree  of  enthufiafm:  continuing, 
"  and  this  is  anotlier  excellent  property  of  this  tree, 
that  it  is  thus  poilcired  of  fuch  delightful  leaves  for  its 
ornament.     Thel'c  leaves,  when  growing  under  the 
drip  o[  trees,  fpreadopen,  and  exhibit  their  gretn  pure 
and  uniarnilhed,  in  its  natural  colour  ;   when  planted 
fingly  in  expofed  places,  they  naturally  turn  back  with 
a  kind  of  twifi,  and  the  natural  green  of  the  leaf  is  of- 
ten alloyed  with  a  brownifli  tinge.     This  ihrub  is  alio 
valuable  on  account  of  its    flowers  ;   not  becaufe  they 
make  any  great  lliow,  but   from  their  fragrance,  and 
the  time  they  appear;  for  it   m  ill  be   in  blow  the  be- 
gir.ning  of  January,  and  will    continue  fo  until  tjie 
middle  or  latter  er.d   of  April  liclbre  the  flowers    fall 
ofF;   during  wliich  time  they  never  fail    to   diffufe  a- 
broad  their  agreeable  odours  which  are  refrefliing  ai-,d 
inoffenfive.     In  the  evenings  cfpecially,  they  are  n^.ore 
than  corauioniy  liberal  ;   infomiich  that  a   few  plants 
will   often  pcrfunie  the  wliole  end    of  a  garden  ;  and 
when  this  happens  early,  before  many  iiow-ers  appear, 
the  unlkilful  in  ,1ovi-ers,  perceiving  aii  uncommon  fra- 
grancy,  are  at  once  ftruck  with  furprize,  and  inimcili- 
ately  begin   enquiring  from  whence   it  can    proceed. 
Neither  are  its  odours  confined  to  a  garden  only  ;   but, 
wlien  planted  near  windows,  they  will  enter  parlours, 
and  afccnd  even  into  bed-chambers,  to  ihe  great  com- 


fort of  the  pofleiror,  and  furprize  of  every  frcfli  vifi- 
lor."  Thefe  liowers  make  but  little  fliow ;  for  they  ^ 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  greenifli-yellow.  They  are  pro- 
duced amongit  the  leaves  from  the  fides  of  the  flalks, 
in  fmall  clullers,  and  will  often  be  fo  hid  by  ihem,  as 
to  be  unnoticed  by  any  but  the  curious.  They  are 
fuccecded  by  oval  berries,  which  are  firll  green,  and 
afterwards  black  when  ripe.  Thefe  berries  W"ill  be 
in  fuch  plenty  as  to  be  very  ornamental  ;  but  will 
fooii  be  eaten  up  by  ihc  birds  ;  which  is  another  good 
property  of  this  tree,  as  it  invites  the  different  lorts 
of  whillling  birds  to  flock  where  it  is  planted  in  great 
plenty. 

Propagation.  The  mezereon  ripens  its  feeds  in  Bri- 
tain, which  may  at  any  time  be  ealily  obtained,  if  they 
are  fecured  from  birds.  Previous  therefore  to  lowing, 
the  heahhiell  and  moil  thriving  trees  of  the  white,  the 
pale,  and  the  deep- red  forts,  ihould  be  marked  out,  and 
as  foon  as  the  berries  begin  to  alter  from  green,  they 
nuill  be  covered  with  nets,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
birds,  v\hich  would  oiherwife  devour  them  all.  The 
berries  will  be  ripe  in  July  ;  and  due  obfervance  mufl: 
be  had  to  pick  them  up  as  they  fall  Irom  the  trees, 
and  to  keep  ihe  forts  itparaie.  As  foon  as  they  are 
all  fallen,  or  you  have  enough  for  your  pui'pofe,  they 
may  then  be  fown.  The  belt  foil  lor  thefe  plants  is  a 
good  fat  black  earth,  fuch  as  is  found  in  kitchen-gar- 
dens iliat  have  been  well  manured  and  managed  for 
many  years.  In  fuch  foil  as  this  they  Viili  not  only 
come  np  better,  but  will  grow  to  a  greater  height 
than  in  any  other.  Ko  particular  regard  need  be  paid  to 
the  fituation  ;  for  as  this  tree  is  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  it  will  grow  in  a  north  border,  and 
flourilh  there  as  well  as  in  a  fouth  ;  nay,  if  there  be 
any  diftcienee  the  north  l;order  is  more  eligible  thuu 
the  fouth.  The  ground  being  made  tine,  and  cleared 
of  roots  of  all  forts,  the  feeds  Ihould  be  fuwn  hardly 
half  an  inch  depth.  The  mould  being  riddled  over  ihem 
that  depth,  let  the  beds  be  netted  up,  and  they  will 
want  no  other  attention  until  the  fpring.  Thefe  feeds 
will  foinetiines  remain  in  the  ground  two  years  ;  but 
for  the  mofl  part  they  come  up  the  fpring  after  low- 
ing ;  and  the  feedliugs  will  require  no  other  care  du- 
jiiig  the  fLiinmcr  than  weeding,  and  gentle  watering 
in  dry  weather.  After  they  have  been  in  the  feed-bed 
one  year,  the  flrongell  may  be  drawn  out,  and  planted 
in  tlie  nnrfery,  10  make  ruom  for  the  others  ;  though, 
if  they  do  not  come  up  vei-y  clofe,  it  would  be  as  V/ell 
to  let  them  remain  in  ihe  feed-bed  until  the  fecond 
autumn:  when  they  fhould  be  taken  np  with  care,  and 
planted  in  beds  at  a  foot  afundcr  eaeli  way.  This 
will  be  dillance  enough  for  thefe  hnv-growing  (lirubs. 
Odober  is  the  bell  month  for  planting  them  out  final- 
ly;  for  although  they  will  grow  if  removed  any  time 
between  ihei;  and  fpring,  yet  that  will  certainly  be  a 
more  proper  feafon  than  when  they  are  in  full  blow. 
Such  is  the  culture  of  this  flirub.  The  otlier  fpecies 
of  this  genus  require  a  different  managemcr.t. 

The  fpurge  laurel  is  propaga:ed  by  feeds,  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  the  common  mezereon.  The  feeds 
mull  be  preferved  from  the  birds  by  nets,  until  they 
are  ripe.  Soon  after,  they  mull  be  fown  as  is  direel- 
cd  for, the  mezereon.  They  will  often  be  two  years 
before  they  come  np  ;  during  which  time,  and  after- 
wards, they  may  have  the  fame  management  as  has 
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been  laid  down  for  the  common  mczereon  until  they 
■'  be  tinaily  fct  out.  This  (hnib  will  grow  in  almoil 
any  foil  or  fituation,  but  tiourilhcs  moil  under  tlic 
Ihade  and  drip  of  taller  plants,  giving  a  peculiar 
chceitulncfs  to  tlie  bottoms  of  groves  and  clumps  m 
winter. 

All  the  other  forts  are  with  fome  diiliculty  propa- 
g.ited  and  retained.  They  will  by  no  means  bear  re- 
moving, even  when  fccdliiij;s  ;  and  ifevcrthisis  at- 
tempted, not  one  in  an  hundred  mull:  be  expected  to 
grow.  They  are  raifed  by  fre ds,  which  are  received 
from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally  ;  and  he 
who  is  delirous  of  having  thcfe  plants,  mull  manage 
them  in  the  following  manner  :  Let  a  compolt  be  pre- 
pared of  thcfe  equal  divifions;  one-fourth  part  of  lime- 
rubbilh  ;  one-fourth  part  of  drift  or  fea  fand  ;  another 
of  fplinters  of  rocks,  fome  bro;id  and  others  fmaller  ; 
and  the  other  part  of  maiden  earth  from  a  rich  paf- 
turc.  Let  thcfe  be  mixed  all  together,  and  iilleJ  in- 
to largilh  pots.  In  each  of  thefe  pots  put  a  feed  or 
two,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  the  iinell  of  the 
mould.  We  receive  the  feeds  in  the  Ipring  ;  fo  that 
there  is  little  jiopes  of  their  coming  up  until  the  fpring 
following:  Let,  therefore,  the  pots  be  fei  in  the  (hade 
all  the  fummer,  and  in  the  autumn  removed  into  a 
warm  fituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  every  influence 
of  the  fun's  rays  all  winter.  In  March  let  them  be 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  and  the  plants  will  Iboii 
after  appear.  This  bed  will  can  fc  them  to  be  (Irongpfints 
by  tlie  autumn  ;  and  when  all  danger  of  froft  is  over, 
thc7  may  be  uncovered  wholly,  and  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  open  air.  In  the  autumn,  they  fliould  be  re- 
moved into  the  grcenhoufe,  or  fet  under  an  hot-bed 
frame  all  winter;  and  in  fpring  they  fliould  be  placed 
where  they  are  to  continue,  moulding  them  up  the 
height  of  the  pot  ;  the  pois  being  fuificiently  broken 
to  mike  way  for  their  roots  as  ihey  ilioot,  and  then 
left  to  nature. — The  fituation  of  the  four  tenderer 
forts  mufl  be  well  Oicltered:  and  if  it  be  naturally 
rocky,  fandy,  and  dry,  it  will  be  the  better  ;  for  in 
the  places  where  they  grow  naturally,  they  ftrike  into 
the  crevices  ofrocks,  and  flourilh  where  there  is  hard- 
ly any  appearance  of  foil. 

This  is  one  method  of  obtaining  thefe  flirubs.  A- 
nothcr  way  is,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  The  fituation  and  nature  of  the 
foil  ihould  be  as  near  that  above  defcribed  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and  the  mould  Ihould  be  made  fine  in  fome  pla- 
ces, and  a  feed  or  two  fown  in  each.  After  this,  pegs 
fliould  be  ftuck  down  on  each  fide  of  them,  to  dircifh 
to  the  places  were  they  are  fown.  The  exaciefl  care 
mufl  be  obferved,  all  fummer  to  pull  up  the  weeds 
as  often  as  they  appear  ;  for  if  they  arc  permitted 
to  get  flrong,  and  have  great  roots  they  will  pull 
up  the  feeds  with  ihcm.  In  the  fpring  following, 
if  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear.  D.iring 
the  fummer,  they  fliould  be  watered  in  dry  weather; 
and,  for  tlie  iirll  winter  or  two,  fliould  have  Ionic 
furze-bulhcs  pricked  all  round  them,  at  a  proper  dif- 
tance,  which  will  break  the  keen  edge  ofthefrolly 
winds,  and  prcferve  the  young  plants  until  they  are 
flrong  enoup;h  :0  defend  themfelves. 

The  cneorum  and  the  alpine  chamelxa  are  very 
hardy,  and  will  j:row  in  the  cohie/l  fituation  ;  but  the 
•ther  forts  Ihould  have  a  warm  foil,  and  a  well-flieltered 
3 


fite,  or  they  will  be  fubjed  to  be  dcllroyed  in  bad  wea- 
ther. 

i\Udicinat properties.  The  root  of  the  mezcreon  was 
long  ufed  in  thcLiibondicidrink  for  venereal  complaints, 
particularly  nodes  and  other  fymptoms  refilling  the  ufe 
of  mercury  ;  but  with  the  compolition  of  this  article  wc 
were  unac(juaintcd,  till  an  accountof  it  was  publiflicdin 
the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  Eliays,  by  Dr  Dnnald  Monro 
ot  London.  On  chewing  it  a  little,  it  proves  very  pun- 
gent, and  its  acrimony  is  accumulated  about  the  fauces, 
and  is  very  durable.  Jt  is  employed  chiclly  under  the 
form  of  decoction  ;  and  it  enters  the  decodum  farl'a- 
parillx  compolitum  of  the  Loudon  college  ;  but  it  has 
alfo  been  ufed  in  powder  combined  with  fome  inactive 
one,  as  that  of  liquorice  root.  It  is  apt  to  occafion  vo- 
miting  and  purging  ;  fomull  be  begun  in  grain-dofcs, 
and  gradually  incrcalcd.  It  is  often  uiefully  com- 
bined with  mercury.  '1  he  bark  of  the  root  coiitaiiis 
moll  acrimony,  though  fome  prefer  the  wobdy  part. 
Mezercon  has  alfo  been  nlcd  witii  good  effiids  in  tu- 
mors and  cutaneous  eruptions  not  venereal.  Tlie 
whole  plant  is  very  corrolive.  Six  of  the  berries  will 
kill  a  wolf.  A  woman  gave  12  grains  of  the  berries 
to  her  daughter  who  hail  a  quartan  ague  ;  flie  vomited 
blood,  and  died  immediatclv. 

pAFHN£PIIORL4,  a'  leflival  in  honour  of  A- 
polln,  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  tlie  Ba-oiiaiis.  It 
was  then  ufual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with  garlands  of 
laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  placed  on  the  top  a  bra- 
zen  globe,  on  which  were  ful'pended  fmaller  ones.  In 
the  middle  was  placed  a  number  of  crowns,  and  a  globe 
of  in/'erior  lizc,  and  the  bottom  was  adorned  with  a 
faffron  coloured  garment.  The  globe  mi  the  top  re- 
prcfenicd  the  fun  or  Apollo.  That  in  the  middle  was 
an  emblem  of  the  mcon,  and  the  others  of  the  liars. 
The  crowns,  whicli  were  6  j  in  number,  rcprcfenied  the 
fun's  annual  revolution.  'I  his  bough  was  carried  in  fo- 
lemn  proceffion  hy  a  beautiful  youth  of  an  illuftrious  fami- 
ly, and  whofe parents  were  both  living.  The  youth  was 
drelfed  in  rich  garments  which  readied  to  the  ground, 
his  hair  hung  lool'e  and  dillieveiled,  his  head  was  cover- 
ed with  a  goWen  crown,  and  he  wore  on  his  feet  Ihoes 
cM.eAlphicratido',  from  Iphicrates  an  Athenian,  who 
flrllinvenied  them,  lie  was  called  Aa9i'»,;of(i5, /i///(v/- 
bcmrr  ;  and  at  that  time  he  executed  the  oiiice  of  pricit 
of  Apollo.  He  was  preceded  by  one  of  his  ncared  re- 
lations, bearing  a  rod  adorned  wiih  garlands,  and  be- 
hind him  followed  a  train  of  virgins  v.iih  branches  in 
their  hands.  In  this  order  the  procellion  advanced  as 
far  as  the  temple  of  Apollo,  furnanied  Ifnienius,  \i  here 

fupplicatory  hymns  were  fung  to  the  god This  fclli- 

val  owes  its  origin  to  the  following  circumllance  r 
When  an  oracle  advifed  the  /"Etolians,  who  inhabited 
Arneand  the  adjicent  country,  to  abandon  their  ancient 
polfeirions  and  go  in  quell  of  a  fettiement,  they  invaded 
the  Thcbaii  territories,  which  at  that  time  were  pilla- 
ged by  an  army  of  Pclafgians,  As  the  celebration  of 
Apollo's  fellival  was  near,  both  nations,  who  reli- 
gioully  obferved  it,  laid  alidc  all  Iioflilities,  and  ac- 
cording to  cudomcut  down  laurel  boughs  from  mount 
Helicon,  and  in  the  ncighbourhoodof  the  river  I\le!as, 
and  walked  in  proccflion  in  honour  of  the  divinity. 
The  day  that  this  folcmnity  was  obferved, Polematas  the 
general  of  the  Boeotian  army  faw  a  youth  in  a  dream, 
that  prefeutcd  him  with  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and 
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Dapifer  GOinmanded  the  Boeotians  to  offer  folemn  prayers  to 
Apollo,  and  walk  in  proccflion  with  laurtl  boiiglis  in 
their  hands  every  ninth  year.  Three  days  alter  this 
dream,  the  Coeotiau  general  made  a  I'ally  and  cut  off 
the  greatell  part  ot  the  beilcgers,  who  were  compelled 
by  this  blow  to  relinqiiilh  their  enterprile.  Polematas 
immediately  inftituted  a  novennial  feftival  to  the  god, 
who  Icemcd  to  be  the  patron  of  the  Boeotians. 

DAPIFER,  the  dignity  or  office  of  grand-mafler 
of  a  prince's  houfehold.  This  title  was  given  by  the 
Emperor  of  Conflantinople  to  the  Czar  ot  RuIHa  as  a 
lellimouy  of  favour.  In  France  the  like  officer  was  in- 
flitiued  by  Charlemagne,  under  the  nxXe,  oi  daj'if^rat ; 
and  the  dignity  of  dapifcr  is  ftill  fublilliug  in  Germany, 
the  eledtor  of  Bavaria  affiiniing  the  title  of  arch  dap't- 
jer  of  the  etnfiire,  whofe  office  is,  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor,  to  carry  the  liril  dilh  of  meat  to  table  on 
horfeback.  ^^ 

DAPPLE-BAY,  in  the  mine".  ;  When  bay  horfcs 
have  marks  of  a  dark  bay,  they  are  called  dappU-hays. 

Dapple  Black  :  When  a  black  horfe  has  got  fpots  or 
marks  more  black  or  Ihining  than  the  rcll  of  his  ikin, 
he  is  called  a  dapple-black. 

DARANTASIA,  (aac.geog.),  c-iWeA  Forum  Ctaii- 
dii  by  the  Pvomaiis  ;  a  town  of  the  Centroiies  in  Gallia 
Narbonenfis,  fituated  between  Lcmincum  and  A'.igulla 
Praetoria.  Now  3Io!ifli  en,  and  r\i(iii filers  ot  Tarauta.'fe, 
in  Savoy. 

DARAPTI,  among  logicians,  one  of  the  modes  of 
fyllogifms  of  the  third  figiire,  whofe  premifcs  are  iini- 
verfal  afSrmatives,  and  llie  coiicluiion  is  a  particular  af- 
iirmative  :   thus, 

D  ',K-     Every  body  is  divilible  ; 

AP-  Every  body  is  a  fubltaiicc  ; 

Ti,         Therefore,  forae  fublfance  isdivifihlc. 

DARDA,  a  town  and  fort  of  Lower  Hungary, 
hiiilt  by  the  Turks  in  1686,  and  taken  by  the  Impc- 
rijlilts  the  next  year,  in  whofe  hands  it  remains.  It  is 
featcd  on  the  rive  Draw,  10  miles  trom  its  confluciice 
with  the  Danube,  and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  ofEf- 
fcck.     E.  Long.  19.   10.  N.  Lat.  4J.  45. 

DARDANELLES,  two  ancient  and  flrong  callles 
of  Turkey,  one  of  which  is  in  Romania,  and  the  other 
inNaiolia,  on  each  lide  the  canal  formerly  called  the 
Hellefpont.  This  keeps  up  a  communication  with  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Propontis  or  lea  of  Marmora. 
The  mouth  of  the  canal  is  four  miles  and  a  half  over  : 
and  the  caftles  were  built  in  1659,  to  fecure  the  Turk- 
ilh  fleet  from  the  iiifulis  of  the  Venetians.  The  (hips 
that  come  from  Conftiaiiiiople  are  ii^arebed  a:  the 
calllc  on  the  lide  of  Natolia,  10  fee  what  they  have  on 
board. 

DARDANIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  dilbia  of  Moclia 
Superior  to  the  South.  Now  the  fuuih  part  ofServia, 
towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  lllyricum,Z)^/r- 
rt<3/-;;  was  the  name  of  the  people,  who  feem  to  have  been 
dcfcendants  of  the  Dardani  of  Troas.  Alfo  a  fiiiall  di- 
flrifl;  of  Troas,  along  the  Hellefpont,  (Mela,  Virgil.) 
— And  the  ancient  name  oi Saiiiothracia,  (Pliny)  ;  from 
DardaNiii,  who  removed  thirher. 

DAPiDANIUMpaoMONTORiL'M,  (Pliny)  ;  Dar- 
dai:h,  (Strabo)  :  A  promontory  of  Troas,  near  A- 
bydos,  running  out  into  the  Hellefpont ;  with  a  cog- 
nominal  town  at  it,  called  alfo  Dardanus  and  Darda- 
iiuiu :  All  which  ^ive  name  to  the  Dardanelles. 


DARDANUS,  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Elcclra,   who,   Dirdanui 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Jafion,  left  Samoth race  li 

his  country,  and  palled  into  Afia  Minor,  where  he  mar-  Danen.  ^ 
ried  Batia,  the  daughter  of  Tcucria,  king  of  Teucria. 
After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he  afcendcd  the 
throne,  and  reigned  62  years.  He  built  the  city  of 
Dardania,  and  was  reckoned  the  founder  of  the  king, 
dom  of  Troy.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Erichihonius. 
According  to  fomc,  Corybas,  his  nephew,  accompa- 
nied him  to  Teucria,  where  he  introduced  the  worlhip 
of  Cybele.  Dardanus  taught  his  fubjeets  to  worlhip 
Minerva,  and  he  gave  them  two  Itatues  of  the  goddefs, 
one  of  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Palladium. 
According  to  Virgil,  Dardanus  was  an  Italian  by  origin. 

DAPvE,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with  dace.  See 
Dace. 

DARES,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the  Tro- 
jan war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of  which  he 
wroie  the  hillory  in  Greek.  This  hillory  was  extant 
in  the  age  of  /iriian  ;  the  Latin  tranllation,  now  ex- 
tant, is  univerfally  believed  to  be  fpurious,  though  it 
is  attributed  by  foine  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  This  tranf- 
lation  hrft  made  its  appearance  A.  D.  1477,  at  Milan. 
Homer  fpeaks  of  him,  //.  v.   10.   and  27. 

DARIC,  in  auiiquity,  a  famous  piece  of  gold,  firft 
coined  by  Darius  the  Mcde  about  5^H  years  before 
Chriil;  probably  during  his  fiay  at  Babylon,  ontofthe 
vail  quantity  of  gold  v.hich  had  been  accumulated  in 
the  ircafiiry.  Eroin  thence  it  was  difperfcd  over  the 
call,  and  alio  into  Greece  ;  fo  that  the  Periian  daric, 
^vhich  was  alfo  called  y;«-/c7-,  was  the  gold  coin  belt 
known  in  Athens  in  ancient  times.  According  to  Dr 
Bcn^ard,  it  weighed  two  grains  more  tiian  one  of  out 
guineas;  hut  as  it  was  very  fine,  and  contained  lit- 
tle alloy,  it  may  be  reckoned  worth  about  253.  fler- 
ling.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  darics  wer« 
flauiped  on  one  lide  with  an  archer  clothed  in  along 
robe,  and  crowned  with  a  fpiked  crown,  holdings  bow 
in  his  left  hand  and  an  arrow  in  his  riglit ;  and  on  the 
other  lide  with  the  effigies  of  Darius.  All  the  other 
pieces  of  gold  of  the  fame  weight  and  value  that  were 
coined  by  thcfuccceding  kings,  both  of  the  Periian  and 
Macedonian  race,  were  called  darics,  from  Darius,  in 
v/hole  reign  this  coin  conimcnccd.  Of  thefe  there 
were  whole  darics  and  half  darics  ;"and  they  are  called 
in  thole  parts  of  Scripture  written  after  the  Baby- 
lonilh  captivity,  adarho/:iiit  ;  and  by  the  talmudifls, 
darkoiiOih.  Greaves  fays  that  the  daric  is  ilill  found  in 
Perlia  ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  fcarce  and  perhaps  of 
doubtful  aiuiqiiiiy. 

DARIEN,  or  the  Irthmus  of  Panama,  is  a  pro- 
vince between  South  and  iS'orth  America,  being  a  nar- 
row ifthmus,  orntckol'bnd,  which  joins  them  to- 
gether. It  is  lioiinded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea, 
on  the  South  by  the  South  Sea,  on  the  eafl  by  the 
gnlph  or  river  of  Darien,  and  on  the  Me.1  by  another 
part  of  the  South  Sea  and  the  province  of  Veragua.  It 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  crefcent,  about  the  great 
hay  of  Panama,  in  the  South  Sea  ;  and  is  ;oo  miles 
in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  This  province  is  not 
the  richeft,  but  is  of  the  greatefl  impoitance  to  Spain, 
and  has  been  the  fcene  of  more  actions  than  any  other 
in  America.  The  wealth  of  Peru  is  brought  hither, 
and  from  liencc  exported  to  Europe.  This  has  indu- 
ced many  enterprifing  people  to  make  attempts  on  Pa- 
nama, 
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I>arieu.    113111.1,  Porto-lJcUo,  auJ  oilier  lowns  of  iliis  province, 

" '  ill  liO()C3  of  obtaining  a  licii  buoiy. 

T!ic  Scotch  got  poiiciliuu  of  pin  of  ilils  province  in 
1699,  anil  attempted  10  form  an  tflablifluucnc  which 
wouiil  liavc  provcdoiicof  the  moll  ufcful  and  import- 
ant that  ever  wasprojccfcJ,  Of  llie  rife,  progrefs,  and 
catartropjic,  of  this  \vell-iiiia,;iacd,  bnt  ili-fated,  under- 
taking, Sir  John  Dalryniplc,  in  the  2d  voUinic  of  liis 
Mcr.iuirs  of  Great  Biiiain  and  Ireland,  lias  given  a 
very  interclliii;;  account,  authenticated  in  every  parti- 
cular by  unqucftionablc  documents.  The  projector 
and  leader  ot  the  Darieii  expedition  was  a  clergyman 
of  t!sc  name  oi Fiitcrfoii  -,  who  having  a  violent  pro- 
penliiy  to  fee  foreign  countries,  he  made  his  profciiion 
the  inflrunient  of  indulging  it  by  going  to  ihc  new 
wcftcrn  world,  nnder  the  pretence  of  converting  the  In- 
dians to  the  rtli^rion  of  the  old.  In  his  coiirles  there 
he  became  acquainted  with  Cap.  Danipicr  and  Mr  W2.- 
fcr,  who  af:erv.'ard<  publilhcd,  the  one  his  Voyages  and 
the  other  his  Tr.ivcls,  in  the  region  where  the  fepara- 
tion  isnarrovvcit  bet'.vccn  the  Atlantic  and  the  South 
Seas  ;  and  both  of  whom,  particularly  the  firfl,  appear 
by  thcirbooks  to  have  been  men  of  conlid:rable  obfer- 
▼ation.  But  he  got  much  more  knowledge  iVom  men 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read,  by  c.iltivating  the 
acquaintance  of  forne  of  the  old  Buccaneers,  who  af- 
ter furviving  their  glories  and  their  crimes.  Hill  in  the 
extremity  of  age  and  misfortune,  recounted  with  tranf- 
port  the  eafe  with  which  they  had  palled  and  repaifed 
from  the  one  fca  10  the  other,  fonictimes  in  hundreds 
together,  and  driving  llrings  of  mules  bffore  ihem 
loaded  with  the  plunder  of  friends  and  of  foes.  Paterlon 
having  examined  the  places,  fatisiied  himfelf,  that  on 
the  Illhmui  Darien  there  was  a  tract  of  country  run- 
ning acrofb  lioni  the  Atlantic  to  the  Soiitli  Sea,  which 
the  Spaniards  had  never  poilciied,  and  inliabitcd  by  a 
people  continually  at  war  with  them  ;  that  along  the 
cnalf,  on  the  Atlantic  fide,  there  lay  a  ftring  of  illands 
c3.\\tA\.\\c  Sai>ibii!oss,  uninhabited  and  full  of  natural 
ftrengtl:  and  forefts,  from  which  lad  circnmftance  one 
of  them  was  called  the  ifla;:d of  the  Pina  ;  that  the  (eas 
there  were  filled  with  turtle  and  the  manatee  or  fea- 
cow  ;  that  midway  between  Porto-Bcllo  and  Cartha- 
gena,  but  near  50  leagues  dillantfrom  eiiher,  at  a  place 
called  y/ctu,  in  the  month  of  the  river  of  Darien,  there 
was  a  natural  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  the  greatefl 
fleets,  and  dei'endcd  from  florms  by  other  illands  which 
covered  tlie  mouth  of  it,  and  from  enemies  by  a  pro- 
montory v^'hicii  commanded  the  palfage,  and  by  hidden 
rocks  in  the  pall'age  itfelf ;  tlut  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  iillinuis,  and  in  the  fame  tracl  of  country,  there 
v,-ere  natural  harbours,  equally  capacious  and  u'cll  de- 
fended ;  that  the  tv.-o  feas  were  connec'tcd  by  a  ridge 
of  hills,  whicliby  their  height,  created  a  temperate 
climate  in  the  midft  of  the  molf  fultry  latiiudt'S,  .ind 
were  Ihelte.-fd  by  forefts,  yet  not  rendered  damp  by 
them,  bscaufc  the  trees  grew  at  a  diftsiirc  from  each 
other,  having  very  little  under-wood;  that,  contrary 
to  ilie  ba:r'-n  nature  of  hilly  countries,  the  foil  was  of 
a  black  mould  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  producing 
fponta'.ieoaliy  the  fine  tropical  fruits  and  plants,  and 
roots  and  herbs  ;  tliat  roads  could  be  made  vi'ith  cafe 
along  the  ridge,  by  which  mules,  and  even  canuages, 
might  pafs  from  the  one  fca  to  tl:e  ciher  in  the  fpace 
Vol.  y. 


of  a  day  ;  and  confcqucntly  this  partagc  feemcd  to  Lc    r-aritu. 

pointed  out  by  the  linger  of  nature,  as  a  common  ccn-  " ' 

ire  to  connea  together  the  trade  and  intercourfc  of  the 
nniverfe. 

Paterfon  knew  that  fhips  which  llrctch  in  a  flraight 
line  from  one  point  to  another,  and  with  one  wind, 
run  lefs  rilks,  and  require  fewer  liands,  than  fiiips 
which  paUs  through  many  latitudes,  turn  with  many 
coafls,  and  require  many  wiiuU  ;  in  evidence  ci  which, 
velfcls  of  feven  or  ciglit  hundred  tons  burden  arc  often 
to  be  found  in  the  South  Seas,  n3\  igaied  by  no  mora 
than  eight  or  ten  hands,  becaufc  thefe  hands  have  lilils 
clfe  to  do  than  to  fct  their  fails  when  ilicy  begin  llicir 
voyage,  and  to  take  them  in  when  thty  end  it  ;  that 
as  foon  as  ihips  from  Britain  got  fo  far  fouth  as  to 
reach  the  trade-wind,  which  never  varies,  that  wind 
would  carry  liiem  to  Darien,  and  the  fame  wind 
would  carry  fliips  from  the  bay  of  Panama,  on  the  op- 
polatc  i'lde  of  the  iilhmus,  to'tlic  Kail-Inilics  ;  that  . -a 
foon  as  ihi_;s  coming  from  the  LalMndies  to  the  bay 
of  Panama  got  fo  far  north  as  the  l.-.tiludc  o(  ^o,  10 
reach  the  wellcrly  winds,  which,  about  that  latitude, 
blowalmolt  as  regularly  from  the  uc(l  ?s  the  iradc- 
winds  do  from  the  eail,  thefe  winds  v.'ould  carry  them, 
in  the  track  of  the  Spanifh  Acapulco  Ihip?,  10  the 
coafb  of  Mexico;  from  whence  the  land-v.'in'd,  which 
blows  for  ever  from  the  north  to  the  fouth,  v,  ould  car- 
ry them  along  the  coal!  of  Mexico  into  the  bay  of  Pa- 
nama. So  thst  in  going  from  Britain,  fliips  would 
encounter  no  uncertain  winds,  except  during  their  paf- 
fage  fouth  into  the  latitude  of  the  trade-wind  ;  in  co- 
ming from  India  to  the  bay  of  Panama  no  uncertain 
winds,  except  in  their  pallage  nortii  10  the  latitude  of 
the  wellcrly  winds  ;  and  in  going  from  the  otiier  fide 
of  the  iilhmus  to  the  calf,  nounceitain  wind  whaifocver. 
— Gold  was  feen  by  Paterfon  in  fbm.e  places  of  the 
ilthmus  ;  and  hence  an  illand  on  the  Atlantic  fide  was 
called  the  CoiJcii  Ijlaiid,  and  a  river  en  the  fide  10  the 
South  Sea  was  called  the  Cotdat  Rhir ;  but  thefe  were 
objecls  which  he  regarded  not  at  that  time,  becaufc  far 
greater  were  in  his  eye  ;  the  removing  of  dillaiiccs,  the 
drawing  nations  near  to  each  other,  the  prclervation 
of  the  valuable  lives  of  feamen,  and  the  laving  in 
freight,  lb  important  to  merchants,  and  in  time  fo  im- 
portant to  ihcm,  and  to  an  animal  «-hofe  life  is  of  fo 
Ihort  a  duration  as  that  of  man. 

JJy  this  obfcure  Scoifmaii,  a  projed  was  formed  to 
fettle,  on  this  neglected  fpot,  a  great  and  powerful  co- 
lony ;  not  as  other  colonies  have  for  the  nioft  part 
been  fettled,  by  chance,  and  unprotected  by  the  coun- 
try from  whence  they  w  ent  ;  but  by  f]/(lei);',  upon  forc- 
figlit,  and  to  receive  the  ample  proieJlion  of  ihofc  go- 
vernments to  whom  he  was  to  offer  his  projec'f.  And 
certainly  no  greater  idea  has  been. formed  liiice  the  time 
of  Columbus. 

Paterfon's  original  intention  was  to  offer  his  )>rojcet 
to  England,  as  the  country  which  bad  irofi  intercfl  in 
it,  not  only  from  the  benelit  common  ro  all  nations, 
of  (liortciiinj  the  length  of  voyages  to  the  rail  Indies, 
but  by  the  cfTcd  whicii  it  would  have  had  to  conneei 
the  intcrefls  of  her  P^uropcan,  WeP.  Indian,  American, 
African,  and  Kail  Indian  trade.  But  Paterfon  having 
fev.'  acqvaintaiice,  snd  no  protcvlion  in  London,  thought 
of  drawing  the  public  eve  upon  him,  and  ingratiating 
4  ri  liimfelf 
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Dan«n.     himfclf  with  rnonied  men,  and  with  great  men,  by 

* « '  alfuling  them  to  moilel  a  project,  which  was  at  that 

time  in  embryo,  for  crefting  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  that  happened  to  him  which  has  happened  to 
niany  in  his  fiiu,uion  :  the  perfons  to  whom  he  applied 
made  ufc  of  his  ideas,  took  the  honour  of  them  to 
themfdves,  wete  civil  to  him  for  a  while,  and  neglec- 
ted him  afterwards.  He  therefore  conimi^icatcd  his 
projed  of  a  colony  only  to  a  few  perfons  in  London, 
and  thefe  few  difcoiir.igcd  him. 

He  next  made  otfcr  ot  his  projeft  to  the  Dutch,  the 
Hamburghers,  and  tlie  Elc^or  of  Brandenburgh  ;  be- 
caiife,  by  means  of  the  palfage  of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe 
through  their  flates,  he  thought,  that  the  great  addi- 
tional quantities  of  Eall  Indian  and  American  goods, 
which  his  colony  would  bring  into  Europe,  would  be 
diftributed  through  Germany.  The  DutcJi  and  Ham- 
burgh merchants,  who  hid  moll  interclt  in  the  fubjeft 
of  his  villt,  heard  him  with  in  Jittcrence  :  The  Elciitor, 
who  had  very  liitlc  intcrelt  in  it,  received  him  with 
honour  and  kindncl's.  But  court-arts  and  falfe  reports 
loft  l)im  even  that  prince's  favour. 

Paterfon,  on  his  return  to  London,  formed  a  friend- 
fliip  with  JMr  Fletcher  of  Salton,  whofe  mir.d  was 
inilamed  with  the  love  of  public  good,  and  all  of 
whole  ideas  to  procure  it  had  a  fublimity  in  them. 
Fletcher  brought  Paterfon  down  to  Scotland  with  him, 
prefentcd  !iim  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  then  Mi- 
niller  for  Scotland  ;  and  then,  with  that  power  which 
a  vehement  fpirit  always  pollVlfes  over  a  diffident  one, 
perluaded  the  Marquis,  by  arguments  of  public  good, 
and  the  honour  which  would  redound  to  his  admini- 
Jdration,  to  adopt  the  project.  Lord  Stair  and  Mr 
Johnfton,  the  two  fecretaries  of  ftate,  patronifed  thofe 
abilities  in  Paterfon  which  they  polfcired  in  thenifelves : 
and  the  Lord  Advocate  Sir  James  Stuart,  the  fame 
man  who  had  adjulted  the  Priiice  of  Orange's  declara- 
tion at  the  Revolution,  whofe  fon  was  married  to  a 
niece  of  Lord  Stair,  went  naturally  along  with  his  con- 
necT:ions.  Thefe  perfons,  in  June  1695,  procured  a  fta- 
tute  from  parliament,  and  afterwards  a  charter  from  the 
crown  iJi  terms  of  it,  for  creating  a  trading  company  to 
Africa  and  the  new  v/orld,  with  power  to  plant  colonies 
and  build  forts,  with  confent  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
places  not  pofleifed  by  other  European  nations. 

Paterfon,  now  finding  the  ground  firm  under  him, 
and  that  he  was  fupported  by  almoft  all  the  power  and 
talents  of  liis  country,  the  character  of  Fletcher,  and 
the  fanftion  of  an  act  of  parliament  and  royal  charter, 
threw  his  projeft  boldly  upon  the  public,  and  opened 
a  fubfcription  for  a  company.  The  frenzy  of  the  Scots 
ration  to  fign  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  never 
exceeded  the  rapidity  with  which  they  ran  to  fubfcribe 
to  the  Darien  Company.  The  nobility,  the  gentry, 
the  merchants,  the  people,  the  royal  burghs  without 
the  exception  of  one,  moft  of  the  other  public  bodies, 
fubfcribed.  Yoinig  women  threw  their  little  fortunes 
into  the  (lock,  widows  fold  their  jointures  to  get  the 
command  of  money  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Almoft  in  an 
inftant  L.  400,000  were  fubfcribed  in  Scotland,  altho' 
it  be  now  known,  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  above 
L.  800,000  of  calh  in  the  kingdom.  The  famous  Mr 
Law,  then  a  youth,  afterwards  confcffed,  that  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  faw  the  paffion  of  fpeculation  com- 


municate itfelf  from  all  to  all,  fatisfied  him  of  the  pol- 
fihility  ofproducing  theiame  effect  fiora  the  fame  caufe,  ^ 
bat  upon  a  larger  Icale,  when   the   Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  the  year  of  tlie  Milhfippi,  engaged  him   againll  his 
will  to  turn  his  bank  into  a  bubble.     Paterlbn's  pi-o- 
jeft,  which  had  been  received  by  ftrangers  with  fears 
when  opened  to  them  in  private,  tilled  them  with  hopes 
when  it  came  to  them  upon  the  wings  of  public  fame  : 
For  Colonel  Erlkine,   foil  to    Lord   Cardrofs,  and  Mr 
Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  the  one  a  generous  branch  of  a 
generous  Hem,  and  the  other  a  country  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  charafter,  having  been  deputed  to  receive 
fubfcrijitions  in  England  and  on  the  coiuiaent,  the  Eng- 
glilli  fubfcribed  L. 300,000,  and  the  Dutch  and  Ham- 
burghers L. 200,000  more. 

In  the  mean  time  thejealoufy  of  trade  (continues  our 
author),  which  has  done  m.ore  mifchief  to  the  trade  of 
England  than  all  other  caufes  put  together,  created  an 
alarm  in  England  ;  and  ihe  Houfcs  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, without  previous  inquiry  or  refieclion,  on  the  1 3  th 
of  December  1695,  concurred  in  ajoint  addrcis  to  the 
King,  againll  the  cllablillimentof  the  Darien  Company 
as  detrimental  to  the  interefl  ot  the  Eaft  India  company. 
Soon  after,  the  commons  impeached  fome  of  their 
own  countrymen  for  being  inflruniental  in  crefting  the 
company  and  alfo  fome  of  the  Scots  nation,  one  of 
whom  was  a  peer.  Lord  Bclhaven  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they 
arraigned  the  fubjects  of  another  country  for  making 
ufe  of  the  laws  of  their  own.  Among  600  legiflators, 
not  one  had  the  happy  ray  of  genius  to  propoie  a  com- 
mittee of  both  parliaments,  to  inquire  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  confequences  of  the  eflablilliment  ;  and  if 
thefe  fliould,  upon  inquiry,  be  found  that  the  benefit 
of  it  Ihould  be  communicated,  by  a  participation  of 
rights,  to  both  nations.  The  king's  anfwer  was, 
"  That  he  had  been  ill  advifed  in  Scotland."  He 
foon  after  chanj;ed  his  Scottifli  minillers,  and  fent  or- 
ders to  his  refident  at  Hamburgh  to  prefent  a  memo- 
rial to  the  fenatc,  in  which  he  difowncd  the  company 
and  warned  them  againll  all  connexions  with  it.  The 
fenate  fent  the  memorial  to  the  affcinbly  of  merchants, 
who  returned  it  with  the  following  fpirited  anfwer:  "We 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  flrange  thing,  that  the  King  of 
Britain  Ihould  offer  to  hinder  us,  who  arc  a  free  people, 
to  trade  with  whom  we  pleafe  ;  but  are  amazed  to  think 
that  he  would  hinder  us  from  joining  wiili  his  own  fub- 
jefls  in  Scotland,  to  whom  he  had  lately  given  fuch 
large  privileges,  by  fo  folemn  an  ad  of  parliament." 
But  merchants,  thoujjh  mighty  prone  to  paffion,  are 
calily  intimidated  :  The  Dutch,  Hamburg,  and  Lon- 
don merchants  withdrew  their  fubfcriptions. 

Tho  Scots,  not  difcouraged,  were  rather  animated 
by  this  oppreiFion  ;  for  they  converted  it  into  a  proof 
of  the  envy  of  the  Englifli,  and  of  their  confcioufnefs 
of  the  great  advantages  which  were  to  flow  to  Scotland 
from  the  colony.  The  company  proceeded  to  build 
fix  fliips  in  Holland,  from  36  to  60  guns,  and  they  en- 
gaged 1200  men  for  the  colony  ;  am.ong  whom  were 
younger  fons  of  many  of  the  noble  and  moil  ancient 
families  of  Scotland,  and  60  officers  who  had  been  dif- 
banded  at  the  peace,  who  carried  with  them  fuch  of 
their  private  men,  generally  raifed  on  their  own,  or  the 
cftates  of  their  relations,  as  they  knew  to  be  faithful 
and  brave  ;  and  moft  of  thefe  were  Highlanders.    The 
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Paiieu.    Scots  parli.imcut,  on  the   5th  Aiigiift   169S,    iiiiaiii- 

•'— — '  inoudy  addrclieJ  tlie  King    10  luppon  the  company. 

The  Lord  PrcllJent  Sir  Hiij^h  Dalrymplc,  bruther  to 
Lord  Stair  and  head  of  the  l)ench,  and  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate Sir  James  Smart,  head  of  the  bar,  jointly  drew 
memorials  to  the  King,  able  in  point  of  argument,  in- 
formation, and  arrangement ;  in  which  they  defended 
the  rights  of  the  company  upon  the  principles  of  con- 
ftitutional  and  of  public  law.  And  neighbouring  na- 
tions,  with  a  mixture  of  furprife  and  rcfpecS,  faw  the 
poorcfl  kingdom  of  Europe  lending  forth  the  molt  gal- 
lant and  the  moft  numerous  colony  that  had  ever  gone 
from  the  old  to  the  new  world. 

On  the  26th  day  of  July  of  the  year  1698,  the  whole 
city  of  Edinburgh  poured  down  upon  Lcith,  to  fee  the 
colony  depart,  amidR  the  tears  and  prayers  and  prai- 
fes  of  relations  and  friends  and  of  their  countrymen. 
Many  fcamen  and  foldiers,  whofc  ferviceshad  been  re- 
fufcd,  becaufe  more  had  offered  themfelves  than  were 
needed,  were  found  hid  in  the  lliips,  and,  when  order- 
ed adiore,  clung  to  the  ropes  and  timbers,  imploring 
to  go  without  reward  with  their  companions.  Twelve 
hundred  men  failed  in  five  Ifout  Ihips,  and  arrived  at 
Darien  in  two  months,  with  the  lofs  of  only  i^  of 
their  people.  At  that  time  it  was  in  their  power,  moft 
of  whom  were  well  born,  and  all  of  them  hardily  bred, 
aiid  inured  to  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  late  war, 
to  have  gone  from  the  northmoil  part  of  Mexico  to  the 
fonthuioll  of  Chili,  and  to  have  overturned  the  whole 
empire  of  Spain  in  the  South  Seas  :  But  modeft,  re- 
fpediug  their  own  and  their  country's  charadcr,  and 
afraid  of  being  accufed  that  they  had  plunder,  and  not 
afettlement,  in  view,  they  began  withpurchafing  lands 
from  the  natives,  and  fending  niellages  of  amity  to 
the  Spanifli  governors  within  their  reach  :  and  then 
fixed  their  Itation  at  Acta,  calling  it  New  St  Andrew, 
from  the  name  of  the  tutelar  faint  of  Scotland,  and  the 
country  itfelf  Neiu  Caledonia.  One  of  the  lides  of  the 
harbour  being  formed  by  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  ran  into  the  fea,  they  cut  it  acrofs  fo  as  to  join 
the  ocean  and  the  harbour.  Within  this  defence  they 
ercifted  their  fort,  planting  upon  it  50  pieces  of  cannon. 
On  the  other  lide  of  the  harbour  there  was  a  mountain 
a  mile  high,  on  which  they  placed  a  watch-lioufe, 
which,  in  the  rarefied  air  within  the  tropics,  fo  favour- 
able for  vifion,  gave  them  an  immenfe  range  ofpro- 
fpetf,  to  prevent  all  furprife.  To  this  place,  it  was 
obferved,  that  the  Highlanders  often  repaired,  to  en- 
joy a  cool  air,  and  to  talk  of  their  friends  they  had  left 
behind  in  their  hills  ;  friends  whole  minds  were  as  high 
as  their  mountains.  The  firft  public  aft  of  the  colony 
was  to  publilh  a  declaration  of  freedom  of  trade  and 
religion  to  all  nations.  This  luminous  idea  originated 
with  Paterfou. 

But  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  having  prefTed 
the  king,  in  concurrence  with  his  Englilli  fubjcfts, 
to  prevent  the  fettiement  at  Darien,  orders  had  been 
fent  from  England  to  the  governors  of  the  Wen;  In- 
dian and  American  colonies,  to  ilTue  proclamations 
againll;  giving  affiflance,  or  even  to  hold  correfpondencc 
with  the  colony;  and  thefe  were  more  or  lefs  hardily 
exprclTed,  according  to  the  tempers  of  the  different 
governors.  The  Scots,  tru fling  to  far  different  treat- 
ment, and  to  the  fupplies  which  they  expeftcd  from 
thofe    colonics,  had    not    brought  proviUons  enough 


with  them,  they  fell  into  difcafes  from  bad  food  and 
from  want  of  food.  But  the  jnorc  generous  favagcs, 
by  hunting  and  tilhing  for  them,  gave  them  that  relief 
which  fellow  Britons  rcfufcd.  I'hey  lingered  eight 
months,  awaiting,  but  in  vani.  forafliltancc  from  Scot- 
land ;  and  almolt  all  of  thtin  cither  died  out  or  quilted 
the  fettiement.  Paterfou,  who  had  been  the  firit  that 
entered  thfflhip  at  Lcith,  was  tlie  lalf  wiio  went  oa 
board  at  Darien. 

During  the  fpacc  of  two  years,  vvliilc  the  efiablilli- 
nient  of  this  colony  had  been  in  agitation,  Spain  had 
made  no  complaint  to  England  or  Scotland  againd  it. 
The  Darien  council  even  averred  in  their  papers  (which 
are  in  the  Advocates  Library),  that  the  right  of  the 
company  was  debated  before  the  king,  in  prcfeiicc  of 
the  Spaniih  amballador,  before  the  colony  ki't  Scot- 
land. But  now,  on  the  3d  of  May  1696,  the  Spa- 
niih ambalfador  at  London  prefcnlcd  a  nirniorial  to  the 
king,  which  complained  of  the  fettiement  at  Darien 
as  an   inroachment  on  the  rights  of  his  niafttr. 

The  Scots,  ignorant  of  the  misfortunes  of  their  co- 
lony, but  provoked  at  this  memorial,  fent  out  another 
colony  loon  after  of  ijoo  men,  to  lupport  an  eftablifli- 
ment  which  was  now  no  more.  But  iliis  lalf  cxpcdi-. 
tion  having  been  nu)re  halfily  prepared  than  the  lirft, 
was  unlucky  in  its  paffage.  One  of  the  ihips  was  loll 
at  fea,  many  men  died  on  fliip-board,  and  tlie  rell  ar- 
rived at  different  times,  broken  in  their  health  and 
difpirited,  when  they  heard  the  fate  of  thofe  \\ho  had 
gone  before  them. — Added  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
firfl  colony,  the  fecond  had  a  misfortune  peculiar  to 
itfelf:  The  General  Alfenibly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  fent  out  four  minillers,  with  orders,  "  to  take 
charge  of  the  fouls  of  the  colony,  and  to  ereft  a  prcf- 
bytery,  with  a  moderator,  clerk,  and  record  ofpio- 
ceedings:  to  appoint  ruling  elders,  deacons,  overfecrs 
of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  aflillants  in  the 
cxercife  of  cluirch  difcipline  and  government,  and  to 
hold  regular  kirk-fefTions."  When  they  arrived,  the 
ofhcers  and  gentlemen  were  occupied  in  building  houfes 
for  themfelves  with  their  own  hands,  becaufe  there 
was  no  help  to  be  got  from  otliers ;  yet  the  four  mini- 
flers  complained  grievoully  that  the  council  did  ivn  or- 
der houfes  to  be  immediately  built  for  their  accommo- 
dation. They  had  not  had  the  precaution  to  bring 
with  them  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  direc- 
tors at  home  to  the  council  abroad.  On  thefe  accounts, 
not  meeting  with  all  the  attention  they  expeclcd  from 
the  higher,  they  p.iid  court  to  the  inferior  ranks  of 
the  colonifts,  and  by  that  means  threw  divllions  into 
the  colony.  They  exhaulled  the  fpirits  of  the  people, 
by  requiring  their  atlenJancc  at  fermon  four  or  live 
hours  at  a  ilretcli,  relieving  each  other  by  prtachlncr 
altcrnarely,  but  allowing  no  relief  to  their  hearers. 
The  employment  of  oiic  of  the  days  fct  alidc  for  re- 
ligious exercife,  which  was  a  Wcdncfday,  they  divided 
into  three  parts,  thanklgiving,  humiliation,  and  fup- 
plication,  in«hich  three miniflers  followed  eachotiicr. 
And  as  the  fervice  of  the  church  of  Scotland  condfls 
of  a  lefture  with  a  comment,  a  fermon,  two  prayers, 
three  pfalms,  and  a  blefling,  the  work  of  that  day, 
upon  an  average  of  the  length  of  the  fervice  of  that 
age,  could  not  take  up  lefs  than  twelve  hours:  during 
which  fpace  of  time  the  colony  was  collcdcd,  and  kept 
clofe  together  in  the  guard-room,  which  was  ufcd  as 
4  R  2  a 
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lurien-     a  cliurch,  in  a  tropical  clim.-'.tc,  and  in  .1  fickly  (cafoii. 

' V '  'f  liey  prei'eiucd  a  paper  10  ihe  council,  ami  imJc  it 

p.iblic,  i-cquiriiig  tiicni  to  fct  afidc  a  day  Ibr  a  fokniu 
lalting  ana  liiiiiiiliatio!i,  and  conlaiiiiiig  their  reaibns 
jbr  their  req.iilition  ;  in  which,  undtr  pretence  ot  cuu- 
iiierating  tlie  lins  of  the  people,  they  poured  ahiife  on 
their  rulers.  They  damped  the  courage  ot  ^ihe  people, 
by  continually  prelcntinu;  hell  10  them  as  the  termina- 
tion of'lil'e  to  luoll  men,  becaufe  moll  men  are  (inncrs. 
Carrying  the  prefbytcrian  dodrine  of  predeflination 
toexiremes,  they  Hopped  all  exertions,  by  Ihowijig  that 
ihcconfequence  of  them  depended  not  onthofe  by  whom 
they  were  made.  Tliey  converted  the  numberlefs  ac- 
cidents to  which  foldiers  and  feamen  are  expofed,  into 
immediate  jt-.dgnients  of  God  againd  their  iins.  And 
liaving  rcfolved  to  quit  the  fettlemcnt,  they,  in  cxcufe 
for  their  doing  b,  wrote  bitter  letters  to  tiic  General 
A'Jcmbly  ag:;inft  the  charailers  of  the  colonics,  and 
the  advantaj^cs  of  the  colony  itfclf. 

One  of  them,  in  a  kind  of  hidory  of  the  colony 
which  he  publilhed,  with  a  favage  triumph  e.xulted 
over  t'lc  niis.^ormncsof  his  countrymen  in  the  follow- 
ing words: — "  They  were  fjch  a  rude  company,  that 
I  lj>lieve  Sodom  never  declared  fuch  impudence  in  fni- 
iiin?-  as  they.  Any  obfervant  eye  might  lee,  that  they 
were  running  the  way  they  went  :  hell  and  judgment 
was  to  be  feen  upon  them,  and  in  them,  before  the 
time  :  Their  cup  was  full  ;  it  could  hold  no  nnjre  : 
They  were  ripe;  they  muil:  be  cut  down  wiih  the 
iickle  of  the  wrath  of  God." 

The  lall  party  that  joined  the  feeond  colony  al  Da- 
rlen,  after  it  had  been  three  months  fettled,  was  Cap- 
tain Campbell  of  Finab,  with  a  company  of  the  pcopli;  of 
Ills  own  cftatc,  whom  he  had  commanded  in  Flanders, 
and  whom  he  carried  to  Daricnin  his  own  iliip.  On  their 
.arrival  at  New  St  Andrew,  they  found  intelligence 
Iiad  been  lately  received,  that  a  Spanifli  force  of  1600 
men,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  coaft  of  the 
.South  Sea,  lay  encamped  at  Tubucantce,  waiting 
there  till  a  Spanilh  fquadron  of  eleven  Ihips  which 
was  cxpeded  lliould  arrive,  v.-hcn  they  wercjoiuily  to 
attack  the  fort.  The  military  command  was  offered 
to  Captain  Campbell,  in  compliment  to  liis  rcputaiion 
and  to  his  birth,  who  was  defcended  from  the  families 
of  Breadalbanc  and  Athole.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
joint  attack,  he  refolved  to  attack  firfl;  and  therefore, 
on  the  fccond  day  after  his  arrival,  he  marched  with 
?.co  men  to  Tubucantce,  before  his  arrival  was  known 
10  the  enemy,  ftormed  the  camp  in  the  night-time, 
diflipated  the  Sp-iniCi  force  with  much  (laughter,  ai:d 
returned  to  the  fort  the  fifth  day  :  IJut  he  found  the 
Spanifh  fliips  before  the  harbour,  their  troops  landed, 
.'.nd  almofl  all  hopes  of  help  or  provilion  cut  off;  yet  he 
Rood  a  fiege  near  fix  weeks,  till  almofl  all  the  office  rs  were 
dead,  tlie  enemy  by  their  approaches  had  cut  oif  his 
wells,  and  his  balls  were  fo  far  expended,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  melt  the  pewter  diflies  of  the  garrifon  into 
balls.  The  garrifon  then  capitulated,  and  obtained 
not  only  the  common  honours  of  war  and  fccurity 
for  the  property  of  the  company,  but,  as  if  they  had 
been  conqaerors,  cxafted  hoftages  for  performance  of 
the  conditions.  Captain  Campbell  alone  dcfircd  to  be 
excepted  from  the  capinikuion,  faying,  he  was  fare 
the  Spaniards  could  not  forgive  him  the  mifchief  which 
he  fo  lately  had  done  them.     The.brave,  by  their  cou- 


rage, often  cfcppe  that  death  v. hich  ihey  fecm  10  pro- 
voke :  Captain  Canqjocil  made  his  tfeape  in  his  vcilcl, 
and.  Hopping  nowhere,  ariived  fafcly  at  Is'ew  York, 
and  from  thericeto  Scotland,  where  the  conipany  prc- 
fcnted  him  v.  ilh  a  gold  nudal,  in  which  his  virtue  was 
co.mmemoraied,  to  inflame  liis  fanii]x.with  tlie  love  tf 
];eroic  actions.  And  the  Lord  Lyon  lung  at  Arms, 
Vihofc  ol5ce  it  is  in  Scotland  (and  fuch  oiliccs  fliculd 
be  every  whei'c)  to  confer  badges  of  dilUiiftion  accord- 
ing to  file  rules  of  heraldry  upon  honourable  atlions, 
give  him  a  llighlandcr  and  an  Indian  for  fupportcrs 
to  liis  coat  of  arms. 

A  harder  fate  attended  ihofc  whom  Captain  Camp- 
bell left  at  Daricn.  They  w  ere  fo  weak  in  ihcir  health 
as  not  to  be  able  to  weigh  up  the  anchors  of  the  Riling 
Sun,  one  of  their  fliips,  which  carried  60  guns  :  But 
the  generous  Spaniards  aliilled  them.  Ingoing  out  of 
the  harbour  file  ran  aground  :  The  prty  was  tempting  ; 
and  to  obtain  it,  the  Spaniards  had  only  to  Hand  by 
.and  look  on:  bat  Ihowed  that  mercy  to  the  Scots 
in  diflicfs,  which  one  of  the  countrymen  of  thofe 
Scots,  General  Elliot,  returned  to  the  pcfleiity  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  end  of  the  late  conflagration  at  the 
liege  of  Gibraltar.  The  Daricn  fliips  being  leaky  and 
weakly  manned,  were  obliged  in  their  voyage  to  lake 
flielter  in  difFcrcnt  ports  belonging  to  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. The  Spaniards  in  the  new  world  fliowed  them 
kindnefs  ;  tlie  Engliih  governments  lliowed  them  none  ; 
and  in  one  place  one  of  iheir  fliips  was  fcized  and  de- 
tained. Of  thele  only  Captain  Campbell's  fliip  and 
another  fmali  one  were  laved :  The  Royal  Sun  was  lofl 
on  the  bar  of  Charlellown  ;  and  of  the  colony,  not 
more  than  50,  faved  from  war,  Ihipwrcck,  or  difcafc, 
ever  faw  iheir  country  again. 

Paterfon,  wdio  had  Hood  the  blow,  could  not  Hand 
the  rcfieflion  of  misfortune.  He  was  fcized  wiiii  a 
lunacy  in  his  paflage  home  alter  the  ruin  of  the  firft 
colony;  but  he  recovered  in  his  own  country,  where 
his  fpirit,  Hill  ardent  and  unbroke,  prcfentcd  a  new 
plan  to  the  company,  founded  on  the  idea  of  King 
V.'iiliam,  that  England  lliould  have  the  joint  domlnioii 
of  the  fettlement  with  Scotland. 

lie  furvived  many  years  in  Scotland,  pitied,  rcfpefl- 
rd,  but  ncgleftcd.  After  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, he  claimed  reparation  ol  his  loll'cs  from  the  equi- 
valent-money given  by  England  to  the  Daricn  Com- 
pany, but  got  nothing  ;  becaufe  a  grant  to  him  from 
a  public  fund  would  have  been  only  an  aft  of  humani- 
ly,  not  a  political  job. 

Tiius  ended  tlie  colony  of  DarifU.  Men  look  into 
the  works  of  poets  for  fubjetts  of  latire  ;  but  they  are 
more  often  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  hillciy.  The 
application  of  the  Dutch  to  King  William  agaiiiH  the 
Daricn  Company,  affords  the  furcH  of  all  proofs,  that 
it  was  the  interefl  of  ilie  Britiih  illands  to  fuppon  it. 
England,  by  ihe  imprudence  of  ruining  that  fcttlc- 
mewt,  loH  the  opportunity  of  gaining  and  continuing 
to  herfelf  the  grcatcH  commercial  empire  thai  proba- 
bly ever  will  be  upon  earth.  LTad  file  treated  witli 
Scotland,  in  the  hour  of  the  difirefs  of  the  company, 
for  a  joint  polTefFion  of  the  fcttlement,  or  adopted  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms,  which  the  fovereign  of  lioth 
propofed  to  them,  that  polTellion  could  certainly  lisve 
been  obtained.  Had  f!ie  treated  with  Spain  to  rclin- 
quifli  an  imaginary  right,  or  at  leaH  to  give  a  palftgc 
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fl'c  li;iJ  probably  obtained  cither  the  one  or  the  other. 
Had  Ihe  broke  wiili  Spain  for  ihc  fake  of  jraining  by 
force  one  of  thofe  iavours,  Ihc  would  have  loll  fjr  le(s 
than  fac  afterwards  did  by  carrying  a  war  into  that 
coautiy  for  many  years,  to  force  a  king  upon  the  Spa- 
niards againft  their  will.  Kven  a  rupture  with  Spain 
for  Darien,  if  h  had  proved  fucccfsful,  would  have 
knit  the  two  naiians  together  iiy  the  mod  lolid  of  ties, 
llieir  mutual  intcrcd:  :  fertile  L'ngliih  nuilt  then  Lave 
depended  u]ion  Spain  for  ihe  fafety  of  their  caravans 
by  land,  and  the  Spaniards  upon  England  for  ilie  fafety 
of  their  fleets  by  fea.  Spain  and  England  would  have 
been  bound  together  as  Portugal  and  England  have 
long  hern  ;  and  the  Spanilh  trcafures  have  lailed,  un- 
der the  wings  of  Englilh  navies,  from  tlie  Spanilh  main 
to  Cadiz,  in  thefame  manner  as  the  treafiircs  of  Por- 
tugal have  failed  under  the  fame  proteelion,  facred  and 
untouched,  from  the  Brazils  10  Lifbon. 

It  has  been  made  a  qucftiou,  NVhcther  King  Wil- 
liam behaved  with  his  ordinary  fmceriry  and  fleadinefs, 
in  the  alfurances  of  favour  which  he  gave  more  than 
once  to  the  company  during  their  diftrelfes.  The  fol- 
owing  anecdote  makes  it  probalilc,  that  llicrc  was  a 
llruggle  in  his  brcaft  between  the  part  which  he  %vas 
obliged  to  ac?t  to  pleafc  his  Engliflt  and  Dutch  at  the 
cxpeuce  of  his  Scots  fubjeds  and  his  own  feelings. 
A  provillon  fliip  of  the  firll  colony,  in  which  were  30 
genilemen  pallengers,  and  fonicofthcm  of  noble  birth. 


Darii 


DAIllI,  in  logic,  one  of  the  modes  of  fvllogifm  of  ^"'"■''"'''»- 

the  iiril  ligure,  wherein  ihcnnijor  pro])ofiti'on  is  an  u-   """^"^       ' 
nivcrfal  aliinnative,  and  the  minor  ami  conclufion  lur- 
licular  and  afSrmativc  :  thus, 

Da-     I'.vcry   iliing  iliat   is  n:ovcd,  is   moved  by 

another ; 
ni-       Some  body  is  moved  ; 
I,  Therefore,  fonie  body   is  moved   ly   ano- 

ther. 
DARIORIGUM  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  the  Ve- 
ncti  in  Gallia  Ctltica  ;  called  in  the  K'otiiia  Lugdn- 
ncnfis,  Civitas  Vciietuiii,  after  the  manner  of  the  lower 
age.  Now  P'aiincs,  or  /  V;//.':'j,  in  IJriitany.  \V.  Long. 
2.  57.  Lat.  47.  40. 

i->ARlUS,  the  name  of  fcvcral  kings  of  Pcrfia.  Sec 
[Hijiory  of)  Persia. 

DARKIis'G,  a  market-town  of  Surrey  in  England, 
fituated  ten  miles  caft  ofGuiJford.  The  market  is  no- 
ted for  corn  and  provifions,  more  cfpecially  for  fowls. 
W.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  18. 

DARKNESS,  the  abfence,  privation,  or  want  of 
natural  light.  "  Darkiicfs  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep"  (Gen.  i.  2.)  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  chaos  was  phn:- 
ged  in  thick  darkncfs,  bccaiifc  hitherto  the  light  was 
not  created.  One  of  the  mofl  terrible  forts  of  dark- 
nefs  was  that  wliich  Wofes  brought  upon  Egypt  as 
a  plague  to  i\\c.  inhabitants  of  it.  The  Scpiuagint, 
our  trandation  of  ihe  Bible,  and  indeed  moll  others, 


having  been  Ihipwrecked  at  Carrhagena,  the  Spaniards     in  explaning  Mcfes's  account  of  tliis  darkncfs,   lender 


It,  '.'  a  darkncfs  which  in.ny  be  felt  :"  and  the  Vulgate 
has  \l,  "  a  palpable  darkncfs  ;"  that  is,  a  darkncfs 
conliiling  of  black  vajiours  and  exhalations,  fo  con- 
denfed  that  ilicy  might  be  perceived  by  the  organs  of 
feeling  or  feeing  ;  but  forr.e  commentators  think  that 
this  is  carrying  ihc  fciifc  too  far,  fmcc  in  fuch  a  me- 
dium as  this  mankind  could  not  live  an  hour,  much  lefs 
removed  by  explanation,  an  exprcffion  fell  from  the  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  as  the  Egyptians  are  laid 
king  whicli  (linwed  his  fenfe  of  the  generous  condut'l  to  have  done  during  ihe  time  this  d<irkncfs  lailed  ;  and 
of  another,  although  influenced  by  tjie  Engiilh  and  therefore  they  imagine,  that  inftead  of  a  darkncfs  that 
Dutch  E  ;;l  India  Companies,  he  couid  not  refolve  to  may  be  lelt,  the  Hebrew  phrafe  may  ilgnify  a  i1a:k;itfs 
imitate  it  in  his  own.     For  Lord  Piafil's  audience    ha-     wherein  men  went  groping  and  feeling  about  for  every 


believing,  or  pretending  to  believe,  tliat  ihcy  were 
fnnigglers,  cart  them  into  a  dungeon  and  threatened 
tliem  with  death.  The  company  deputed  Lord  13afil 
Hamilton  from  Scotland  to  implore  King  William's 
protedlion  for  the  prifoners.  The  king  at  (irflrefufcd 
ro  fee  him,  becaufc  he  had  not  appeared  at  court  when 
he  was  lall  in  London.     Bin  when  that  difliculty   was 


ving  been  put  oflf" from  time  to  time,  Imt  at  lafl  fixed 
to  be  in  the  co;inci!-ehambcr  after  a  council  was  over, 
the  king,  who  had  forgot  the  appointment,  was  paf- 
fing  into  another  room,  when  Lord  B  .(il  placed  liim- 
felf  in  the  palTage,  and  faid,  "  That  he  cane  cominif- 
fioncd  by  a  great  body  of  his  majefly's  fubjefts  to  lay 
llicir  misfortunes  at  his  feet  ;  lliat  lie  had  a  riglit  to 
be  heard,  and  would  be  heard  :"  The  king  returned, 
liflcned  with  patience,  gave  inflant  orders  to  apply  to 


thing  they  wanted.  Le  Clerc  is  of  this  opinion, 
thinks  that  Philo,  in  his  life  of  ^,!ofcs,  un.lcrflood  the 
padage  in  its  right  ftnfe.  "  For  in  this  dnrkncfs  (fays 
he),  whoever  were  in  bed,  diirll  not  get  up  ;  and  I'nch 
as  their  natural  occafions  coinpellcil  to  get  up,  \\  ent 
feeling  about  by  the  walls,  or  any  thing  they  could  lav 
hold  on,  as  if  ihcy  had  been  blind."  What  it  was 
that  occafioncd  this  darkncfs,  uhether  ii  was  in  the 
airor  in  the  eyes  ;  whethcrit  was  a  fufpcnfion  of  iight 


Spiin  forredrefs  ;  and  then  turning  to  thofe  near  him,     from  the  fun  in  tiiat  country,  or  a  Idack  thick  vapour 
'"  ' '     "  This  young  man  is  too  boUl,  if  any   man  can     which  totally  intercepted  it,  there  is  rcafon  to  think 

that  the  defcripiion  which  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Wifdom  (xvii.  I,  2,  ?,  &c.)  gives  us  of  their  inward 
terrors  and  conllernaiion.is  not  aliegether  conjcdhiral, 
viz.  that  theyucre  ro:o;i!y  prifonersof  darkncfs,  and 
fettered  with  ihelionds  of  a  long  n'\y\n,  but  were  hor- 


faid 

be  too  bold  in  his  country's  caufc."  I  had  this  anec- 
dote from  the  prefent  Earl  of  Selkirk,  grandfon  to 
Lord  Bafil. 

King  William's     defertion   of    a  company  created 
upon   the  faith  of  his   own  charter,  and  the    Eiiiilifli 


oppredions  of  it,  were  the  reafors  why  fo  many  of  the  ribly  aftoniihedlikewife,  and  troubled  with  ftranfc  ap- 

Scots,  during  four  fucceffive  reigns,  dilliked  the  caufc  paritions;  for  whileovcrihcm  wasfprcndan  hcavyiiipl;r, 

of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Union.     And  that  didikc,  they  were  to  themfelvcs  more  gricvioiis  than  darkiicfs. 
joined  10  Englifli  difcontents,  brought  upon  both  coun-         During  the  lafl  three  hours  that  our  Saviour  hr.n'^ed 

tries  two  rebellions,  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  upon  thecrofs,  a  darkncfs  covered  the  faccof  liic  tarih, 

of  money,  .and  (which  is  a  far  greater  lofs)  the  down-  to  the  great  terror  and.amazcmcnt  of  the  pccide  nrc- 

fal  of  many  of  their  noblefl  and  nioft   ancient  fami-  fcnt  at  his  execution^  This  extraordinary  akci-atiuii  in 

tlie 
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Darlington  the  face  of  nature  (fays  Dr  Macknight,  in  his  Hannouy 
II  of  th^-  Cofpds),  was  peculiarly  proper,  whilll  the  Sun 

Rafypus.  of  righieoufncis  was  withdrawing  his  beams  from  the 
'  ''  'land  of  Ifrael  and  from  the  world  ;  not  only  btcaufe 
it  was  a  miraculous  tellimony  borne  by  God  himlelf 
to  his  innocence  ;  but  alio  bccaufc  it  w  as  a  lit  emblem 
of  his  departure  and  its  cttccl:s,  at  lealt  till  his  light 
flionc  out  anew  with  additional  fpltndourin  theniiniitry 
of  his  apoftles.  The  darkncfs  which  now  covered  j,u- 
dca  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  beginning  about 
noon  and  continuing  till  Jcfus  expired,  was  not  the 
cffeft  of  an  ordinary  cclipie  of  the  fun  :  for  that  can 
never  happen  but  at  the  new  moon,  whereas  now  it 
was  full  moon  ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  total  dark- 
nefs  occafioacd  by  eclipfes  of  the  fun  never  continues 
above  twelve  or  tifteen  minutes;  wherefore  it  mull 
have  been  produced  by  the  divine  power,  in  a  manner 
we  are  not  able  to  explain.  Accordingly,  Luke 
(xxiii.  44,  4J.)j  after  relating  that  there  was  darknefs 
overall  the  earth,  adds,  "  and  the  fun  was  darkened  ;" 
which  perhaps  may  imply,  that  the  darknefs  of  the 
fun  did  not  occalion,  but  proceeded  from,  the  dark- 
nefs that  was  over  all  the  land.  Further,  the  Chrillian 
writers,  in  their  moll  ancient  apologies  to  the  Hea- 
thens, ariirm,  that  as  it  was  full  moon  at  the  pailovcr 
whenChrift  was  crucified,  no  liich  eclipfc  could  hap- 
pen by  the  courfe  of  nature.  They  obferve  alfo,  that 
it  was  taken  notice  of  as  a  prodigy  by  the  Heathens 
themfelves. 

DARLINGTON,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, lituated  on  a  llat  on  the  river  Skernc,  which  falls 
into  the  Tees.  It  is  a  pretty  large  place,  has  feveral 
flreets,  and  a  fpacious  market-place.  It  gives  title  of 
earl  to  the  Vane  family.  W.  Long.  i.  15.  N.  Lat. 
54.   30. 

DARMSTADT,  a  town  ot  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  the  Langravate 
of  Heile-Darmftadt,  with  a  handlbme  caftle,  where 
its  own  prince  genei'ally  rcfides.  It  is  feated  on  a  ri- 
ver of  the  fame  name ,  in  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  49. 
50. 

DARNEL,  in  botany.     See  Lolium. 

DARNLEY  (Lord).  See  {Hiflory  of)  Scot- 
land. 

DARTFORD,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Darent  not  far  from  its 
influx  into  the  Thames.    E.  Long.  o.  16.  N.  Lat.  51. 

DARTMOUTH,  a  fca-port  town  m  Devonflure, 
feated  on  the  river  Dart,  near  its  lall  into  the  fea.  It 
is  a  well  frequented  and  populous  place,  having  a  com- 
modious harbour,  and  a  conliderable  trade  by  fca. 
The  town  is  large  and  well  built  ;  but  the  ftrcets  are 
narrow  and  bad,  though  all  paved.  It  has  the  title  of 
an  earldom,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lar.  50.  2;. 

DARTOS,  in  anatotny,  one  of  the  coats  which 
form  the  fcroiuin.  It  is  called  the  d^rtos  mufcL- ;  but 
Dr  Hunter  fxys,  that  no  fuch  nnifclc  can  be  found,  and 
Albinus  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  tables. 

DASYPUS,  the  Armadillo  or  7"«/ri,v,  in  zoolo- 
gy ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  10  the  order  of 
bruta.  The  dafypns  lias  neither  foreteeth  nor  dog- 
teeth ;  it  is  covered  with  a  hard  bony  llttll,  interfere  J 
with  dillincl  moveable  zones  or  belts  :  this  (hell  covers 


the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  the  flanks,  and  extends    Dafjpus. 

even  to    the  extremity  of  the  tail  ;   the  only  pans   to 

which  it  does  not  extend,  are  the  throat,  the  brcall, 
and  the  belly,  which  are  covered  with  a  whilifli  fkin  of 
a  coarie  gram,  refcmbliug  that  of  a  hen  alter  the  fea- 
thers are  pulled  otF.  The  Ihell  does  not  coufill  of  one 
entire  piece,  like  that  of  the  tortoilc  ;  but  is  divided  in- 
to fcparate  belts,  conneeied  to  each  other  by  mem- 
branes, which  enable  the  animal  to  move  it,  and  even 
to  roll  itfelf  up  like  a  hedge-hog.  The  number  of 
thefe  belts  does  not  depend  on  tlie  age  01  the  animal, 
as  fomc  have  imagined  ;  but  is  uniformly  the  fame  at  all 
times,  and  ferves  to  diltinguilli  the  ciitferent  ipecies. 
All  the  fpecies  of  this  animal  were  originally  natives 
of  America  :  they  were  eniirely  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients ;  and  modern  travellers  mention  them  as  peculiar 
to  Mexico,  Bralil,  and  the  louthern  parts  of  America  ; 
though  fome  indeed  have  confounded  them  v,  ith  two 
Ipecies  of  mauis  or  fliell-lizard,  which  are  found  in 
the  Ead  Indies  :  others  report  that  they  are  natives 
of  Africa,  becaufe  fome  of  them  have  been  tranfporteti 
from  Bralil  to  the  coall  of  Guinea,  where  a  few  have 
fince  been  propagated  :  but  they  were  never  heard  of 
in  Europe,  Alia,  or  Africa,  till  aller  thediicovery  of 
America. — They  are  all  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
extending  and  contrading  their  bodies,  and  of  rolling 
themfelves  up  like  a  ball,  but  not  into  fo  complete  a 
fpiicre  as  the  hedge-hog.  Tliey  are  very  inoltenflve 
animals,  excepting  when  they  get  into  gardens,  where 
they  devour  tliC  melons,  potatoes,  and  others  roots. 
They  walk  quickly  ;  but  can  hardly  be  faid  to  run  or 
leap,  fo  that  they  feldom  cfcape  the  purfuit  either  of 
men  or  dogs.  But  nature  has  net  left  them  altogether 
dcfenceleis.  They  dig  deep  holes  in  the  earth  ;  and 
feldom  go  very  far  fronuheirfubterraueous  habitations: 
upon  any  alarm  they  immediately  go  into  their  boles; 
but,  when  at  too  great  a  dill;.ncc-,  they  require  but  a 
few  moments  to  make  one.  The  hunters  can  hardly 
catch  them  by  the  tail  before  they  fnik  their  body  in 
the  ground  ;  where  they  Hick  foclofe,  that  the  tail  fre- 
quently comes  away  and  leaves  the  body  in  the  earth  ; 
which  obliges  the  hunters,  when  they  want  to  take 
them  alive  and  imnmtiiated,  to  dilate  the  fides  of  the 
hole.  When  they  are  taken,  and  find  that  there  is 
no  refource,  chey  inflantly  roil  themfelves  up,  and  will 
not  extend  ilieir  bodies  unlefs  they  are  held  near  a 
fire.  When  in  deep  holes,  there  is  no  other  method  of 
making  them  come  out,  but  by  forcing  in  fmokc  or 
water.  They  keep  in  their  holes  through  the  day,  and 
feldom  go  abroad  in  quell  of  fubliftcnce  but  in  the 
night.  The  hunters  ufually  chafe  them  with  fmall 
dogs,  which  cafily  come  up  with  them.  \\  hen  the  dogs 
are  near,  the  creatures  inflar.ily  roll  themfelves  up,  and 
in  this  condition  the  hunters  carry  them  otF.  Hou  ever, 
if  they  be  near  a  precipice  they  often  cfcape  both  the 
dogs  and  h.mters  :  they  roll  themfelves  up,  and  tumble 
down  like  a  ball,  without  breaking  their  Ihell,  or  re- 
ceiving any  injury.  The  dafypus  is  a  very  fruitful  a- 
nimal :  the  female  generally  brings  forth  four  young 
ones  every  month  ;  which  is  the  reafon  why  the  ipecies 
arc  fo  numerous,  notv/ithfuuiding  they  are  fo  much 
fought  after  on  account  of  the  fwcetncls  of  their  flcfli. 
Tiie  Indians  likewife  make  bafkets,  boxes,  &c.  of  the 
fliells  which  cover  their  heads. 

Linnajus  enumerates  fix  fpecies  of  dafypus,  princi- 
pally 


DAT 


pally  didiiigiiiflied  by  rhe  number  of  their  moveable 
belts.     Sec  Plate  CLV. 

DATA,  among  mathciiuticiaiis,  a  term  for  fiich 
things  or  quantities  as  are  given  or  known,  in  order  to 
find  other  things  thereby  cnat  arc  unknown,  liiiclid 
ufes  the  word  data  (of  which  he  hatli  a  particular 
tract)  for  iuch  fpaces,  lines,  and  angles  as  are  given 
in  magnitude,  or  to  which  we  can  allign  others  equal. 

From  the  primary  ufe  of  the  word  data  in  mathe-' 
inatics,  it  has  been  traufplaiitcd  into  other  arts  ;  as 
philofophy,  medicine,  &c.  where  it  exprelfesany  quan- 
tity, wliich,  for  the  fake  of  a  prcfent  calculation,  is 
taken  for  granted  to  be  fuch,  without  requiring  an 
immediate  proof  for  its  certainty;  called  alio  ihcghe/i 
quantity,  number,  or  power.  And  hence  alio  luch 
things  as  are  known,  from  whence  either  in  natural 
philolophy,  the  animal  niechanifm,  or  the  oprration 
of  medicines,  we  come  to  the  knowledgeof  others  un- 
known, are  now  frequently  in  phyfical  writers  called 
Jata, 

DATE,  an  addition  or  appendage  in  writini-s,  acts, 
inftruments,  letter,  &c.  cxprelling  the  day  an'd  month 
of  the  year  wlicn  the  ad  or  letter  was  palled  or  fign- 
ed  ;  together  with  the  place  where  tiie  iame  was  done. 
The  Word  is  formed  from  tlie  Latin  daluni  "  giveij  " 
the  participle  of  do  "  I  give."  ' 

Ancient  deeds  had  no  dates,  but  only  the  month 
and  year,  to  lignify  that  they  were  not  made  in  hade, 
or  in  the  Ijace  of  a  day,  but  ujion  longer  and  more 
mature  deliberation.  The  king's  grants  began  with 
thefe  words,  Piwfintibm  ir  fnturis,  ire.  but  the  ofanLs 
of  private perfons  \Y\l\\Omnihits prccfintes  litaas  t/ifhK- 
tuvis,   ire. 

A    deed  is  good,     though  it  mentions  no  date    or 
liath  a  ialfe  date  ;  or  even  if  it  hath  an  impolFible  date 
as  die  30th  of  February;   provided  the  real  day  of  its 
being  dated  or  given,  that  is,  delivered,  can  be  proved. 
Bldckj}.  Com.  vol.  ii.  p.   304. 

Date,  the  fruit  ofthe  great  palm-tree.  See  Phoe- 
nix. 

DATI  (Carlo),  profeflbr  of  polite  learning  at  Flo- 
rence. His  native  country  became  very  famous,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  works  as  of  the  eulogies  which 
have  been  beltowed  on  him  by  learned  men.  "rhe  chief 
work  to  which  Dati  applied  himfelf,  \vi%  Del/a  Plttn- 
ra  Antica,  of  which  he  publiihcd  an  elfay  in  the  year 
1667.  He  died  in  167;,  much  lamented,  as  well  for 
his  humanity  and  amiable  manners  as  for  his  parts  and 
learning. 

DATISCA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  ofthe  dodecandria 
order,  belongingtothedioeciaclafsof  plants;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifidla- 
ne.r.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphylloiis  ;  there  is  no  co- 
rolla; the  anthers  arc  felfile,  long,  and  ij  in  number. 
The  female  calyx  is  Indented  ;  no  corolla  ;  the  ffylcs 
three  ;  the  capfule  trangular,  three-horned,  unilocular, 
pervious,  polyfpermous,  inferior. 

DATISI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  fyllogifms  in  the 
third  figure,  wherein  the  major  is  an  univerfal  affirma- 
tive, and  the  minor  and  conclufion  particular  affirma- 
tive propofitions.     For  example. 

Da-     All  whoferve  God  are  kino-s  ; 

Tl-       Some  who  ferve  God  are  poor  ; 

SI,       Thcrelorc,  fome   who  are  poor  are  kino-s. 

DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  third  cafe  in  the  de- 
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clenfiou  of  nouns,  exprelling  the  (tatc  or  relation  of 
a  Jung  to  wnolc  proht  or  lols  fome  other  thing  is  re- 
lerred.     See  Grammar.  i.  '»  "^ 

It  is  called  dative,  becaufc  ufually  governed  l.v  t 
verb  implying  loniething  to  be  given  to  fome  perlon' 
As,  commoiarc  Socrati,  "  to  lead  to  Socrates  ;"  Mit 
rcpubnc^,  "  uleful  to  the  commonwealth  ;"  hernkio/hs 
ecciijia,  <'  pernicious  to  the  church." 

In  Englilh,  where  we  have  properly  no  cafes,  this 
relation  is  expredcd  by  the  lign  to,  oxjor. 

DATUAl,  or  DaTus,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
1  hrace,  lituatcd  between  Neapolis  and  the  river  Ncf- 
tus:  A  colony  of  the  Thracians,  according  to  Eufta- 
thuis  :  who  places  it  on  the  fea-coaft,  near  the  Stry- 
mon,  in  a  nch  and  fruitful  foil,  famous  for  ihip-build- 
ingand  mines  of  gold  ;  hence  the  provci  b  A^r.c  A>«G.., 
denoting  profperity  ami  plenty,  (Strabo.)  Apniaa  Jc- 
icrioes  It  as  feated  on  a  Iteep  eminence,  the  whole  of 
wh!ch  It  covered.  It  wastaken  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  cnanged  its  name  to  Philippi,  being  originally  cal! 
led  Cren.des  on  account  of  its  fpriins.  It  was  alter- 
wards  tamotis  tor  tne  defeat  of  Ijrmus  and  Callius  by 
AuguJtus  and  Antony.  ^ 

DATURA,  tlieTHORN-AppLE,iubotany:  A  jrenus 
of  the  mouogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  puuandria 

,„il.  'I    '"o  ?  '  f^  '"  ''^«  "^tural  method    ranking 
under  the  23tl,_order,  Lunda.     The  corolla  is  funnel- 
Ihaped,  and  plaited  ;   the  caljx  tubular,  angulated,  and 
deciduous;   the  capfule  quadrivalvcd.     There  are  fix 
ipecies.      The  llramonium,  or   common  thorn-apple 
nles  a  yard    high,    with   an    ered,    flrong,    round 
hollow,  green  llalk,  branching  luxuriantly,  having  the 
branches  widely  extended  on  every  fide  ;  large,  oval, 
irregu  arly  angulated,  fmooth,  dark-green  leaves  ;  anti 
from  the  div.lionsof  the  branches,  l.rge  white  flowers 
li.igly,    fuccccdcd  by  large,    oval,    prickly    capfules, 
growiugerea,  commonly  called  thorn-ai'pt's.   Ai  niaht 
the  upper  leaves  rife  up  and  inclofe  the  flowers.     The 
blolloms  have  fometimes  a  tinge   of  purple  or  violet. 
The  flowers  conftll  of  one  large,   funnel. Ihaped  petal, 
having  along   tube,   and    fpreadmg   pentagonal  limb 
lucceeded  by   large   roundilh   caplcdes  of   the  fize  of 
middling  apples,  elofcly  bcfet  with  Iharp  fpjnes.     hr\. 
ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  gives  eafe  in  exter- 
nal indammaiions  and  in  the  h;rmorrhoij,.    The  fcei's 
were  kuely  recommended  by  Dr   Siorck  to  be  taken 
internally  in  cafes  of  madnefs  ;   but  they  fccm  to  be  a 
very  unfate  remedy.    Taken  even  in  a  finall  dofe,  they 
briiigon  a  delirium,  and  in  a  large  one  would  certain- 
y  prove  fata  .     Cows,  horfes,  flieep,  and  goats,  refufe 
to  eat  this  plant.  o       >         '•■ 

DAUCUS,  the  Carrot,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  digyn.a  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafsof 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4fth  order,  V>nbellat^.    The  corolla  is  a  little  radiated 
all  hermaphrodite.    The  fruit  brittly  with  (liort  hairs' 
t  iiere  are  nvc  fpecies  ;   but  the  only  one  which  merits 
attention  is  the  carota  or  common  carrot.     This  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defcription.     There  'ire  fe 
veral  varitics,  as  the  white,  the  orange,  and  the  purp'c 
carrot ;  but  of  thefe  the  orange  carrot  is  the  molt  c- 
fleemed.     It  grows  longer,   larger,  and  is  commonly 
more  handfome  than  the  others,  being  often  i  j  or  18 
inches  long  in  the  eatable  part,  and  from  two  to  four 
in  diameter  at  top.     Carrots  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
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Djucus.    v,-hi;h  arc  fowii  at  Julereiu  feafons  of  the  year,  i:i  or- 

' V '  (icr  to  procure  a  lappl/  ot"yoiui^  roots  fur  the  table  at 

aU  limes.  The  le-lon  for"fov\  iu,:^  lor  the  carlietl  crop 
is  luou  after  Chrilhiias.  Thty'lhoulJ  l.c  ibwii  in  an 
open  (uuation,  but  near  a  wall ;  ibougli  if  [liey  are 
iowu  clofe  unJcr  it  they  will  be  apt  to  run  i;p  to  feed 
loafall,  and  give  110  j;oo.l  roots;  about  eight  inches 
dirtance  i:;  the  moll  proper.  They  delight  iu  a  warm 
nnJy  foil,  which  Ihould  be  li.^ht,  and  well  dug  to  a 
good  depth,  that  the  roots  may  meet  with  no  obdruc- 
tion  in  running  down,  fo  as  to  m--ikc  ihcin  forked,  and 
flioot  out  lateral  branches.  This  will  happen  efpccial- 
ly  when  the  ground  has  been  too  much  dunged  the 
Ijrnc  year  that  the.feeds  were  ioA'a,  v.hich  willalfo  oc- 
caiion  theui  to  be  worm-eaten.  The  hairynefs  of  ihcfe 
lecds  makes  tiie  lowing  of  them  difficult,  on  account 
ofthcir  being  fo  apt  to  Hick  together.  Before  lowing, 
therefore,  they  lliciild  be  put  through  a  fine  chaff  lifvc  ; 
and  a  calm  day  (liould  be  chofcn  for  fowing  them. 
When  foNvn,  they  Ihould  be  trod  in  with  tlie  teet,  and 
tiisgioiuul  raked  level  over  them.  When  ihey  firlt 
couic  up  they  fliouUI  be  cut  up  to  four  inches  diflance, 
and  a  month  after  this  they  arc  to  be  cleared  again  ; 
and  if  drawn  while  young,  they  arc  now  to  be  left  at 
iix  inches  diftancs  every  v.'a/^;  if  lliey  are  to  fland  to 
grow  large,  they  muft  be  fcparated  to  ten  inches  di- 
Ifv.ice.  The  f;cond  fcafon  for  lowing  carrots  is  in  Fe- 
bruary. This  mud  be  done  under  a  wall  or  hedge,  on 
warm  banks  :  but  thofc  which  are  to  be  on  open  large 
quarters  Ihould  not  be  Town  till  the  beginningof  March. 
In  Jnly,  carrots  may  be  fown  for  an  autumnal  crop  ; 
and  lallly,  in  the  end  of  Augiilf,  for  thofe  which  a:  c  to 
Hand  the  winter.  Tiiefc  lall  will  be  fit  for  ii!"e  in 
March,  before  any  of  the  fpring  ones  ;  but  they  are 
fcldom  fo  tender  or  well  tailed.  In  order  to  preferve 
carrots  for  ufe  all  winter,  they  are  to  be  dug  up  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  laid  in  a  dry  place  in 
fand  ;  and  thefc  roots  being  again  planted  in  February, 
will  ripen  feeds  in  Augult  lor  fucceeding  crops:  the 
longell  and  ftraightclt  roots  are  to  be  chofen  for  this 
purpofc. 

Under  the  article  Aghiculture,  n"  44.  we  have 
taken  notice  of  the  giod  properties  of  carrots  as  a  food 
for  cattle.  They  have  been  greatly  recommended  as 
proper  for  fattening  hogs;  but  from  ibrac  experiments 
mentioned  in  the  Ci-orgica/  Ejfays,  it  appears,  that 
though  the  l^acon  thus  fed  is  of  excellent  quality,  the 
feeding  is  conliderably  dearer  than  ;hat  fed  with  pcafe, 
pollard,  Zic.  In  the  fame  edays,  the  following  experi- 
ment is  mentioned  by  Dr  Hunter,  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  railing  carrots  for  the  ufe  of  the  dilliller.  "  In 
the  month  xii  Oftober  ( 1 77;?),  I  took  24  biilhels  of  car- 
rots. After  being  walked,  topped,  and  tailed,  I,put 
tlicjji  iiilo  a  large  brcv.'ing  copper  with  four^  gallons  of 
water;  and  covering  them  up  with  cloths  to  hadfi^i 
the  maceration,  I  oniercd  a  fire  to  be  kindled  u;ider- 
ncath,  which  in  a  ihort  time  reduced  the  whole  into  a 
tender  pulp.  Th::y  were  then  put  into  a  common 
fcrew-prefs,  and  the  juice  taken  from  th:;m  ;  which, 
together  with  the  liquor  left  in  the  copper,  was  run 
through  a  (ianncl  bag.  The  jiiice"v.-as  then  returned 
jiuo  the  coj)pt:r  ;  and  38;ii  was  my  <!cfign  to  make  it 
i  110  a'f,  I  put  to  n  a  proportionabic  quantity  of  hops. 
The  liqour  was  then  boiled  about  an  I'.our,  v/hcn  it  ac- 
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quired  both  the  colour  and  tallc  of  wort.  It  was  next  Daiicui, 
put  into  a  cooler,  and  afterwards  into  the  \\o;king  D3»<uant 
veiiel,  where  the  yeall  was  added  to  it.  It  worked  '  " 
kindly,  end  in  all  relpcilis  was  treated  as  ale.  J  al- 
lowed it  to  remain  in  the  calk  about  four  months,  when 
I  broached  it,  but  found  it  of  a  thick,  nuiddy  appear- 
ance. I  attempted  to  line  it,  but  in  vain.  The  talle 
was  by  no  means  difplealing,  as  it  much  rtfcmblcd 
malt  liquor.  My  tirll  intention  being  frullrstcd,  I 
threw  it  into  the  Hill,  being  about  40  gallons  in  nica- 
iure,  and  by  two  dillillations  obtained  four  gallons  of 
a  clean  proof  fpirit.  It  had,  hov.'evtr,  contraded  a 
tiavour  from  the  hop,  which  Ihould  be  left  out  when 
the  intention  is  to  reduce  the  liquor  into  fpirit.  From 
a  grofs  calcidation,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  a  good 
acre  of  carrots  manufactured  in  tliis  manner,  will  leave 
a  profit  of  L.  40.  after  dediiding  the  landlord's  rent, 
cultivation,  dillillation,  and  other  incidental  e.\pcncei. 
In  this  calculation,  I  prefume  that  the  fpirit  is  worth 
lix  llidliiigs  per  gallon,  and  not  txcilcd.  An  acre  of 
barley  will  by  no  means  produce  fo  much  ipirit.  A 
rich  fandy  loam  is  the  bell  land  for  carrots  ;  \s  hich,  af- 
ter the  ciop  is  removed,  ^\ill  be  in  high  cultivation  for 
corn." 

Attempts  iiave  alfo  been  made  to  prepare  fugar  from 
carrots,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  a  thick  fyrupy  matter 
like  treacle  being  only  obtainable. — Raw  carrots  arc  gi- 
ven 10  children  troubled  with^  worms.  They  pafs 
through  moil  people  but  little  changed. — A  poultice 
made  of  the  roots  hath  been  found  to  mitigate  the  pain 
and  abate  the  ftencli  of  foul  and  cancerous  ulcers. — 
Crickets  are  very  fond  of  carrots  ;  and  arc  eallly  de- 
firoyed  by  making  a  pallc  of  powdered  nrfenic,  wheat- 
meal,  ai;d  fcraped  carrots,  which  muff  be  placed  near 
their  habitations. — By  their  flrong  aniiffptic  qualities, 
a  marmalade  made  from  carrots  has  alfo  been  found 
ufcful  in  preventing  and  curing  the  fea  fcurvv. — Tiie 
feeds  have  been  reckoned  carminative  and  diuretic; 
and  were  fornurly  much  ufed  as  a  remedy  for  the  done, 
but  hre  at  prefcnt  difregarded. — Carrots  were  hrd  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth. 

DAVENANT  (Sir  W'illiam),  an  eminent  poet  in 
the  I  7th  cenliiry,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1606.  After 
fomeday  at  the  univerlity,  he  entered  into  thefcrviceof 
Frances  fird  duchefs  of  Richmond,  and  afterward  of 
Fulkc  Grcvil,  lord  Brook  ;  who  having  an  excellent 
tade  for  poetry,  was  much  chanr.ed  with  hiin.  He 
got  grca;  edeemby  writing  poems  and  plays  ;  and  up- 
on the  death  of  Ben  Johnfon  was  created  pcet-laurcat. 
He  wrote  his  poem  Gondibcrt  at  Paris.  Ke  formed 
a   dcfign  for  carrying  over  a  confiderable  immbcr  of  -, 

.artifieers,  efpecialiy  weavers,  to  Virginia,  by  the  en-  ' 

couragemcnt  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  quetn-mother  of 
England,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  of  the  king  of 
1-  ranee.  But  he  and  his  company  were  feizcd  by  fome 
piiliament  Ikips,  and  he  carrir;!  prifoneriird  to  the  i Tie 
of^^■ight,  and  then  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  hit,  by 
the  Mediation  ot  Milton  and  others,  he  get  his  liberty 
as  fl  prifoner  at  large.  At  this  time  tragedies  and  co- 
H'.edies  bein'J  prohibited,  he  contrived  to  fet  up  an  O- 
pera,  to  be  performed  by  decUmations  and  niulic.  This  * 
Italian  opera  began  in  KHiL-nd-hoale  in  Charter- 
honfe-vard,   1656  ;  b;it  was  afterwards  removed  10  the 
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Co:k-Pin  ill  Drury-Laiie,  was  nrich  frequented 
for  many  years.  In  1648,  his  Mi(!a:;al'car,  with  oilur 
,  poems,  were  printed.     He  died  in  1668. 

DAVENANT  (Do(5tor  Charles),  an  eminent  ci- 
vilian and  writer,  cldcft  (on  of  the  preceding,  and  cda- 
catcd  in  Cambridge:  lie  wrote  fcvcral  political  tra'?ts; 
and  likewife  play.s.  He  was  (16S5)  inipov.-cred,  with 
the  msller  of  the  revels,  to  infpect  the  play;;  defiij;ncd 
for  the  ftage,  that  no  immoralities  might  be  prcfeiucd. 
His  Elfiys  on  Trade  are  in  high  ellecm;  and  were 
reprinted  in  5  vols.  8vo,  in  1771.  Doctor  Davenant 
xvas  infpeftor-general  of  exports  and  imports ;  and  died 
in  1712. 

DAVENTRY,  orDAiNTRY,  a  handfome  town  of 
Norihamptonfliire  in  England,  liuiatcd  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill  on  the  gre-.it  road  toChellerauJ  Carlillc.  W.  Long. 
I.  r  J.  N.  Lar.  52.  12. 

DAUGII  PER,  {/i/iaj,  a  female  child.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ch  ildren. 

Daughters,  among  the  ancients,  were  more  fre- 
quently expofcd  than  fons,  as  requiring  greater  charge 
to  educate  and  fettle  them  in  the  world.  Sec  Ex- 
posing of  Ch'-Idrcii.  Thofe  who  liad  no  legitimate 
fons  were  obliged,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  to  leave  their 
cflatesto  their  daughters,  who  were  confined  to  marry 
their  nearell  relations,  otherwife  toforfeitllieirinheri- 
tauce  ;  as  we  lind  to  have  been  practifed  likewife  among 
the  Jews,  many  of  whofe  laws  feem  to  have  been  tran- 
fcribcd  by  Solon. 

If  an  heirefs  happened  to  be  married  before  her 
father's  death,  this  did  not  hinder  the  ncareft  relation 
to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  even  to  take  the  woman 
from  her  hnfband ;  which  is  faid  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon cafe. 

DAVID,  king  of  Ifr.iel,  and  Hcbrev/  poet,  was 
born  at  Bethlehem  1085,  and  died  1014  years  B.  C. 
His  hiflory  is  particularly  recorded  in  the  facred  wri- 
tings. 

St  DAVID's,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Penibroke- 
fliire,  in  S.  Wales;  but  has  neither  market  nor  fair. 
It  is  feated  in  a  barren  foil  on  the  river  lien,  not  a 
mile  from  the  fca-fliore.  It  was  once  a  coiifiderable 
place,  and  had  walls,  v/hich  are  now  demoliflied  ;  but 
it  is  fmall  at  prefent,  and  thinly  inhabited  ;  however, 
the  catliedral  is  a  pretty  good  llrufture.  From  the 
cape,  near  this  place,  there  is  a  profpeft  into  Ireland. 
W.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

St  David's,  a  town  and  fort  of  Afia,  in  the  pe- 
ninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  coall  of 
Coromandel,  80  miles  S.  of  Fort  St.  George.  £.  Long. 
79.  55.  N.  Lat.  ir.  50.  On  the  taking  of  Madrafs 
by  the  French  in  1 746,  the  prefidency  of  all  the  Englifli 
fettlcments  on  the  Coromandel  coaft  was  removed  to 
Fort  St  David,  and  continued  there  till  about  the  year 
1752,  when  it  was  removed  back  to  Madrafs.  In 
June  1758,  the  fort  was  taken  and  demoliflied  by  the 
French,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt  fince. 

DAVIDISTS,  Davidici,  or  David  Georgians, 
a  feft  of  heretics,  the  adherents  of  David  George,  a 
native  of  Delft,  who,  in  1525,  began  to  preach  a  new 
doftrine;  publifliiag  hirafelf  to  be  the  true  Melfiah  ; 
and  that  he  was  fent  thither  to  fill  heaven,  which  was 
quite  empty  for  want  of  people  to  deferve  it.  He  is 
likewife  laid  to  have  denied  the  exiftcnce  of  angels, 
•'ood  and  evil,  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  tohave  rejeifled 
Vol.  V. 


the  dofl;iine  of  a  future  j'ldgr.iciu.  V.c  rtjer.cd  r.tr. 
riage,  witii  the  Adamites  ;  held,  with  Msiies,  tli.-itthe 
foul  was  not  deliltd  by  fin  ;  and  laughed  at  ihc  (clf- 
dcnial  fo  much  recommended  by  Jtfus  Chrill,  Siicii 
were  his  principal  errors.  He  made  liis  tfcape  fr.mi 
Delft,  and  retired  lirft  into  Frielland  and  then  to  Ba- 
fil,  where  lie  changed  his  name,  allui.iliig  that  ofjohii 
Brock,  and  died  in  rj;6. 

He  left  Ibme  dil'ciples  behind  liim,  to  whom  he  pro- 
niifcd,  that  he  would  rife  again  at  the  end  of  ilircc 
years.  Nor  was  he  ahogcther  a  falfe  prophet  hrrtiii ; 
for  the  magillratcs  of  that  city,  being  inliirmed,  at  the 
three  years  end,  of  what  he  had  taught,  ordered  him 
to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  together  with  his  writings, 
by  the  common  hangman. 

There  are  ftill  fonie  remains  of  this  ridiciilons  feel 
in  Hulilein,  Frielland,  and  other  countries;  whofc 
temper  and  condacl  feem  to  difcredit  the  exag- 
gerated account  which  foir.c  u'ritcis  have  given  of 
their  founder.  He  was  probably  a  deluded  fanatic 
and  myflic. 

DAVILA  (Henry  Catherine),  a  celebrated  hi- 
florian,  was  the  yoangeft  fon  of  Antonio  Davila, 
grand  conllabic  of  Cyprus,  who  on  the  taking  of  that 
idand  by  the  Turks  in  1570,  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  Spain,  whence  this  family  kijjpofed  they  had 
derived  their  name  and  origin.  From  Spain  Antonio 
repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  and  fettled  his  {o\\ 
Louis  and  two  daughters  under  the  patronage  of  Ca- 
therine of  Mcdicis;  whofe  name  he  afterward:  gave 
to  the  young  hiftorian,  born  1576,  at  an  ancient  calllc 
in  the  territories  of  Padua,  thougji  generally  called  a 
native  of  Cyprus.  The  little  Davila  was  brought  early 
into  France  ;  and  at  the  age  of  18,  he  /ignali^cd  him- 
felf  in  the  military  fcenes  of  that  country.  His  lafl 
exploit  there  was  at  the  fiege  of  Amiens,  where  he 
fought  under  Henry  IV.  and  received  a  wound  in  the 
knee,  as  he  relates  himfelf  in  h.is  hiftory.  After  peace 
was  ellablilhed  in  France,  he  withdrew  into  Italy,  and 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Venetians.  Davila, 
while  he  wasat  Venice,  wrote  his  admirable  Hiilory  of 
the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  which  contains  every  thing 
worth  notice  that  pafled  from  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
in  1S59,  to  the  peace  of  Vervins  in  1598.  He  con- 
tinued to  ferve  the  republic  of  Venice  with  great  repu- 
tation, till  a  mod  unfortunate  adventure  put  an  end  10 
his  life  in  1651.  PafTing  through  Veiona  with  his  wife 
and  family,  on  his  way  to  Crema,  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  defend,  and  demanding,  according  to  the 
ufual  cuftom  of  perfons  in  his  ftation,  a  fupply  of 
horfes  and  carriages  for  his  retinue,  a  brutal  Veronefe, 
called  UTnrco,  entered  the  room  where  he  and  his  fa- 
mily were  at  fupper,  and  being  mildly  reprimanded  for 
his  intrufion  by  Davila,  difcharged  a  pillol  at  the  hiflo- 
rian,  and  Ihot  him  dead  on  the  inflant.  His  aecomp- 
plices  aifo  killed  the  chaplain  of  Davila,  and  wounded 
many  of  his  attendants.  But  his  eldeft  fon  Antonio, 
a  youth  of  18,  revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  by 
killing  the  murderer  on  the  fpot.  All  the  confe- 
derates were  fecured  next  morning,  and  publicly  exe- 
cuted at  Verona.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  Davila 
palfed  no  cenfure  on  the  malfacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 
His  chriraflerof  the  queen  mother  has  that  partiality, 
which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  Ihow  to  the  patronefs 
of  his  family  ;  but  his  general  veracity  is  confirmed  by 
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the  great  authority  of  the  firft  d;ikc  of  Epernon,  who 
(ti  ufe  the  words  of  lord  Bolingi)rok.e)  "had  been  an 
aftor,  and  a  principal  actor  loo,  in  many  of  the  fcenes 
that  Ddvila  recites."  Girard,  fccretary  to  this  duke, 
and  no  coniempiible  biographer,  relates,  that  this  hi- 
ilory  came  down  to  the  place  where  the  old  niin  re- 
iided  in  Gafcony,  a  little  before  his  death;  that  he 
read  it  to  hira  ;  that  the  duke  coniinncd  the  truth 
of  the  narrations  in  it ;  and  fcenied  only  furprifcd  by 
what  means  tlie  author  could  be  fo  well  informed 
of  the  mod  fecret  councils  and  meafiires  of  thole 
times. 

DAVIS  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet, 
born  about  the  year  1570.  He  hnt  diitiuguillied  him- 
felf  by  his  poem  Nifa  Teipfunt  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  He  became  attorney-general,  and  I'peakcr 
of  the  h')'.ife  of  commons  in  Ireland  ;  and  afterwai'd 
■was  appointed  lord  chief  jullicc  ot  the  conrt  of  King's 
Bench  in  England,  but  died  before  his  inftallation, 
in  1626.  He  publilhed  inany  law  tracts;  but  was 
efteemed  more  of  a  feholar  and  a  wit  than  of  a 
lawyer. 

Davis  (John),  a  famous  navigator  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  born  at  Sandridge,  near  Dattmoiuh  in 
Devonihirc  ;  and  diilinguilhed  himfelf  by  making  tliree 
voyages  to  the  molf  northern  pans  of  America,  in  or- 
der todifcover  anorth-well  palfage  to  the  Ealf  Indies; 
in  which  he  difcovered  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name. 
He  afterwards  performed  live  voyages  to  the  Eall 
Indies  ;  in  the  Ia(t  of  which  he  was  llain  in  a  dtfjie- 
rate  light  with  fome  Japancfe,  near  the  coaft  of  Malac- 
ca, on  the  27ih  of  December  160J.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  fc'tond  voyage  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
north-well  palfige  ;  a  Voyage  to  the  Eait-Indies  ; 
and  other  tratfs. 

D  vis's  Straits.     See  N-.iv  Britaix. 

DAVIT,  in  a  Ihip,  a  long  beam  of  timber,  re- 
prefenrcd  by  a,  a,  Plate  CLXV.  and  ufed  as  a  crane 
whereby  to  hoift  the  dukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  top 
of  tlie  bow,  without  injuring  the  fides  of  the  iliip 
as  it  afcends  ;  an  operation  which,  by  mariners,  is  cal- 
led fijhi/ig  the  anchor.  The  anchors  being  fituated  on 
both  the  bows,  the  davit  may  be  occalionally  Ciiftcd, 
ib  as  to  projeJt  over  either  fide  of  the  fliip,  according 
to  the  poiltion  of  that  anchor  on  which  it  is  employed. 
The  inner  end  of  the  davit  is  fecured  by  being  thruit 
into  a  fquare  ring  of  iron  b,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
deck,  and  forelocked  under  the  beams.  This  ring, 
which  is  called  xhefpan-jhacklc,  exhibited  at  large  by 
ng.  9.  is  fixed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  deck,  and 
clofe  behind  the  forematl.  Upon  the  outer  end  of  the 
davit  is  hung  a  large  blocks,  threugh  which  a  flrong 
roje  traverfes,  called  the  fi/h- pendent,  d;  to  whofe 
foremofl  end  is  fitted  a  large  iron  hook  e,  and  to  its 
after-end  a  tackle  or  complication  of  pullies/";  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  called  ihtfjh-hook,  and  the  latter  the 
fijh-tackle. 

The  davit,  therefore,  according  to  the  fea-phrafe,  is 
employed  xo fijh  th:  anchor;  which  being  previoully 
tatted,  the  filh-hook  is  faflened  upon  its  flukes;  and 
the  effort  of  the  tackle  being  tranfmitted  to  the  hook, 
by  means  of  thefilh-pendent,  draws  up  that  part  of  the 
anchor  fufficiently  high  upon  the  bow  to  fallen  it, 
which  is  done  by  ihe  J}:/ank-painter.  See  that  article. 
— There  is  alfo  a  davit  of  a  fmaller  kind  occafionally 


fixed  in  the  long-boat,  and  employed  to  weigh   the 
anchor  therein. 

DAUPHIN  is  a  title  given  to  the  eldclf  (m  of 
France,  and  prelliaiptive  heir  of  the  crown ;  onaccotmc 
ot  the  province  ot  Dauphliie,  which  in  1 343  was  given 
to  Philip  de  Valois,  on  this  condition,  by  Humbert 
dauphin  ot  the  Viciinois.  The  Dauphin,  in  his  letters 
patent,  Ifylcs  Inmlclf,  By  the  grace  oj  Cod,  tldjifon  of 
Franci,  and  datiphm  of  I  iennois. 

Dauphin  was  auciently  the  title  or  appellation  of 
the  prince  of  Viennois  in  Prance. 

Atoll  authors  who  have  fought  the  origin  of  the 
name  Dai/jJiiu  and  Danphme,  fecm  to  have  given  loo 
nuich  loole  to  conjecfurc.  Du-Cheine  is  ot  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  graudlon  of  Guy  the  Fat  who  lirlt  bore 
the  name  of  dauphin.  Chorier  obferves,  tliat  \\  illiam, 
canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Grenoble,  \\  ho  has  \\  rittcn  the 
life  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Stephen  earl  of  Burgun- 
dy married  with  Guy,  fon  of  Guy  the  Fat,  calls  the 
latter  limply  Guy  the  Old,  and  the  former  always, 
count  Dauphin  ;  and  adds,  that  no  record,  no  monu- 
ment, ever  attributes  the  title  of  dauphin  to  Guv  the 
Fat  or  any  of  his  predeccUors  :  fb  that  it  muil  ii'tctf- 
farily  have  taken  its  rife  in  his  foil,  all  whole  fuccelTors 
lb  coullantly  aifumcd  it,  that  it  became  the  proper 
name  of  the  family.  He  died  in  11 42,  in  the  llowcr 
of  his  youth;  fo  that  it  mull  be  about  the  year  1120 
that  the  title  commenced  ;  and  without  doubt,  adds 
he,  on  fome  illullrious  occalion.  He  obferves  farther, 
that  this  prince  was  of  a  military  difpofition,  and  de- 
lighted in  nothing  but  war;  and  again,  that  it  was  the 
cuftom  of  the  cavaliers  to  deck  their  calks,  coats  of 
arms,  anii  the  houling  of  iheir  horfes,  with  ibme  figure 
or  device  peculiar  to  thtmfclves,  w  liercby  they  were 
diilinguilhed  fiom  all  others  engaged  in  the  fame  com- 
bat or  tournanKiii.  From  all  ihtfe  circumliances  he 
conjeelures,  that  this  Guy  chofe  the  dolpliin  for  his 
fignature;  that  this  was  the  creftofhis  helmet;  and 
that  he  bore  it  on  his  coat  in  foine  notable  tcurnament 
or  battle,  whereinhe  diflinguillied himfelf.  And  this, 
Chorier  makes  no  doubt,  is  the  real  origin  of  the  ap- 
pellation. Nothing  was  more  common  in  thole  times 
than  to  niake  proper  names  become  the  names  of  fa- 
milies or  dignities.  Witnefs  thcAdemars,  Arthauds, 
Aynards,  Ailemans,  Bercngers,  and  infinite  others  ; 
who  all  owe  theirnames  to  fome  one  of  their  anccllors, 
from  whom  it  has  been  tranfmitted  throughout  the 
family. 

The  feigneurs  or  lords  of  Auvergne  have  likewiic 
borne  the  appellation  of  A;?//'/',-;; ;  but  the  dauphins  of 
Auvergne  had  it  not  till  a  good  while  after  thofe  of 
the  Viennois,  and  even  received  it  from  them.  The 
manner  was  this  :  Guy  VIII.  dauphin  of  Viennois,  had 
by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Stephen  carl  of 
Burgundy,  a  fon  and  two  daughters.  The  fon  was 
Guy  IX.  his  fuccelTor.  Beatrix,  one  of  the  daughters, 
W'as  married  to  the  count  d'Auvergne,  who,  according 
loBlondel,  was  William  V.  or  rather,  as  Chorier  and 
others  hold,  Robert  VI.  father  of  William  V.  This 
prince  loll  the  greate/l  part  of  the  county  Auvergne, 
which  was  taken  from  hira  by  his  uncle  William,  af- 
fifted  by  Louis  the  Young:  and  was  only  left  mafler 
of  the  little  canton  whereof  Vodable  is  the  capital. 
He  had  a  fon  whom  he  called  Dauphin,  on  account 
of  Guy,  or  Guigues,  his  nuclc  by  the  mother's  fide. 
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From  his  time  his  fuccelTors,  holding  the  fame  pcity 
canton  of    i^iivcrguCj   liylciJ  ilitiiiiclvcs   Lrd,j>hi/,i  of 
^  Auvergne,  and  bore  a  dolphin  for  ihtir  anus. 

Dauphins,  oi- Di:lfhi/!i,\i\  liicrary  hifiory,  a  name 
given  to  the  commciuators  on  the  ancient  Latin  an- 
chors, who  were  employed  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  for  ihc  benefit  of  the  prince,  under  the  care 
and  dired ion  of  M.  de  Monuiiiiicr  his  governor,  Bof- 
fiiet  and  Huet  his  preceptors.  They  were  59  in 
number. 

DAUPHINY,  a  province  ot  France,  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  the  river  Rhone,  on  the  north  by  the 
Rhone,  and  Savoy,  on  the  Ibuth  by  Provence,  and  on 
(he  call  by  the  Alps,  liencc  the  pref.iniptivc  heir  of 
France  is  called  the  Dauphin.  In  fouie  places  it  is 
very  fertile  ;  and  produces  corn,  wine,  olives,  woad, 
copperas,  filk,  cryilal,  iron,  and  copper.  But  the 
greateft  part  of  this  province  is  barren,  and  the  inha- 
bitants arc  obliged  to  go  into  other  countries  for  fub- 
liftencc.  The  mountains  abound  in  fimples  and  game 
of  al!  forts  ;  and  here  arc  fir-trees  proper  for  mafls. 
The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Rhone,  the  Durance,  the 
Iferc,  and  the  Drojic.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
mineral  fprings  ;   and  Grenoble  is  the  capital  town. 

DAURAT  (John),  an  eminent  French  poet,  born 
iu  IJ07.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  he  was  preceptor 
to  the  king's  pages,  and  Charles  IX.  who  took  great 
delight  in  his  converlation,  and  honoured  him  with  the 
title  of  his  poet  ;  but  his  generofity  and  want  of  ma- 
nagement placed  him  in  that  clafs  of  learned  men  who 
have  been  very  near  ftarving.  Conformable  to  the  taftc 
of  the  age,  he  had  ib  much  ikill  in  making  anagrams, 
that  feveral  illuflrions  perfonsgave  him  their  names  to 
anagrammatife  :  he  alfo  undertook  to  explain  the  Cen- 
turies of  Noftradamns.  Making  vcffes  was  a  difeafc 
in  him  :  for  no  book  was  printed,  nor  did  any  perfon 
of  confequencc  die,  but  Daurat  made  fome  vcrfes  on 
the  occafioii ;  as  if  he  had  been  poet  inordinary,  or  his 
mufe  had  been  a  hired  mourner  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
Scaliger  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  find  all  the  bible  in  Homer. 
He  died  in  1588. 

DAY,  according  to  the  moft  natural  and  obvious 
fenfc  of  the  word,  fignifies  that  fpace  of  time  during 
which  it  continues  to  be  light  ;  in  contradiftinflion  to 
night,  being  that  partition  of  time  wherein  it  is  dark  ; 
but  the  fpace  of  time  in  which  it  is  light,  being  fome- 
what  vagi'.c  and  indeterminate,  the  time  between  the 
rifing  and  the  fettingof  the  fim  is  ufnally  looked  on  as 
the  day  ;  and  the  time  which  lapfes  from  its  fctting  to 
its  riling  again  the  night. 

The  word  day  is  often  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  fo  as 
to  include  the  night  alfo  ;  or  to  denote  the  time  of  a 
whole  apparent  revolution  of  the  fun  round  the  earth  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  called  by  fome  a  natural  day,  and 
by  others  an  artificial  one  :  but,  to  avoid  confufion,  it 
isufuaito  call  it  in  ti\e  former  fenfe  fimply  the  day, 
ATiA  m  ihtl^litr  a.  iiychihemeroii  ;  by  which  term  that 
acceptation  of  it  is  aptly  denoied,  as  it  implies  both 
day  and  night. 

The  nychthemeron  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts, 
called  h-jun ;  which  are  of  two  forts,  equal  and  unequal 
or  temporary.     See  the  article  Hour. 

Different  nations  begin  their  day  at  a  different  hour. 
Thus  the  Egyptians  begin  their  day  at  midnight  ;  from 


whom  Hippocrates  introduced  that  way  of  rcckoninjr 
into  alhoiiomy,  and  Copernicus  and  others  have  fol" 
lowed  him  :  But  the  greateil  part  of  allronomcrs  rec- 
kon the  day  10  begin  at  noon,  and  fo  count  twtnty- 
lour  hours,  till  the  noon  of  the  next  day  ;  and  not 
twice  twelve,  according  to  the  vulgar  computation. 
'I'hc  method  of  beginning  the  day  at  midnight  prevails 
alio  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  luoftpaiis  of 
Europe. 

The  Babylonians  began  their  day  at  fun-rifing: 
reckoning  tJie  liour  immediately  before  its  rilinga'iain, 
the  twenty-fourth  hour  of  tiie  day  ;  from  whence  the 
hours  reckoned  in  thisway  arc  called  the  Bahykmc.  In 
feveral  parts  of  Germany,  they  begin  their  day  at  fun- 
fetting,  and  reckon  on  till  it  lets  next  day,  calling  that 
the  twii'.ty-j'ovth  hour  :  thcfe  are  generally  termed  Ita- 
l-aii  hottrs.  The  Jews  alfo  began  their  iiychihcnieroii 
at  fun-feiting;  but  then  they  divided  it  into  twice 
twelve  hours,  as  we  do  ;  reckoning  twelve  for  the  dfy, 
be  it  long  or  lliort,  and  twelve  fur  the  night ,  fo  that 
their  hours  continually  varyiug  v\ith  the  day  and  night, 
the  hours  of  the  day  were  longer  than  thufc  of  the 
night  for  one  half  year,  and  the  contrary  the  other  ; 
from  whence  their  hours  are  called  temp  irary  :  thofe 
at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  became  equal,  becanfe  then 
thofe  of  the  day  and  night  arc  fo.  The  Romans  alfo 
reckoned  their  hours  aficr  this  manner,  as  do  the  Turks 
at  this  day. 

This  kind  of  hours  is  czWzi  planet ry,  becanfe  the 
feven  planets  were  anciently  looked  upon  as  prefidin"' 
over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  to  take  it  by  turn's 
each  of  thefe  hours  according  to  the  following  order : 
Saturn  firft,  tlien  Jupiter,  JNlars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mer- 
cury, and  laft  of  all  the  Moon  :  hence  they  dtnomina- 
led  each  day  of  the\reck  from  that  planet  v\hofe  turn 
it  was  to  prcfide  the  firft  hour  of  the  nychthemeron. 
Thus,  alligning  the  firft  hour  of  Sauuday  to  Saturn, 
the  fecond  will  fall  to  Jupiter,  the  third  to  Mars,  and 
fo  the  twenty-fecond  of  the  fame  nychthemeron  will 
fall  to  Saturn  again,  and  therefore  the  twenty-third  to 
Jupiter,  and  the  laft  to  Mars:  fo  thaion  the  iirft  hour 
of  the  next  day,  it  will  fall  to  the  fun  to  jirelidc  ;  and 
by  the  like  manner  of  reckoning,  the  firft  hour  of  the 
next  will  fall  to  the  Moon  ;  of  tiie  next,  to  Mars  ;  and 
the  next,  to  Mercury;  of  the  next,  to  Venus  :  hence 
the  days  of  the  week  came  to  be  diftingnilhed  iy  the 
Latin  names  ofDh-j  Satra/ii,  Soth,Lf/t:a:,Marth,  Mcv 
curii,  JovhjZnd  l'c;ii;ris  ;  and  among  us,  by  the  nameJ 
of  Saturday,  Sunday,   Monday,  &c. 

DAr-Coa/,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
miners  of  England,  and  the  common  people  who  live 
iu  coal-countries,  to  that  feam  or  ftraium  of  the  coal 
which  lies  uppennoft  in  the  earth.  The  fame  vein  or 
ftratura  of  coal  ufually  runs  a  great  way  throug.h  the 
country,  and  dips  and  rifes  in  the  earth  at  ditfercnt 
places  ;  fo  that  this  upper  ftratum,  or  day-coal,  is,  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  fame  ftratum,  fometimes  near 
the  furface  and  fometimes  many  fathoms  deep.  The 
fubterranean  fires  found  in  fome  of  our  coalcouiuries 
feed  priiicip:,lly  on  this  coal  ;  and  arc  nearer  to  or  far- 
ther irom  the  furface  as  it  rifes  or  fmks. 

D.n-F/y.     Sec  Ephfmf.ris. 

Day-NcI,  among  fowlers.     See  Net. 

Days  of  Grace,  arc  thofe  granted  by  the  court  at  the 

prayer  of  the  defendant  or  plaintiff,  iu  whofe  delay  it  is. 
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Da^s  of^raci,  in  commerce,  are  a  ciilloraary  iimn- 
ber  of  days  allowed  ioy  ihc  payuient  ol"  a  bill  ot'  lx- 
ciiaiige,  &c.  at'ltr  the  i'anic  becomes  due. 

Three  days  ot"  grace  are  allowed  in  Britain  ;  ten  in 
France  and  Dantzic  ;  eight  at  Naples  ;  lix  at  Venice, 
Amllerdam,  Rotterdam,  a\id  Aniwcrp  ;  toin-  at  Franc- 
fort  ;  live  in  Lcipiic  ;  twelve  at  Hamburg  ;  fix  in  Por- 
mgal  i   fourteen  in  Spain  ;   thirty  in  Genoa,  &c. 

In  Britain  the  days  of  grace  are  given  and  taken  as 
r.  matter  of  courfe,  the  bill  being  only  paid  ou  the.  lall 
day  :  but  in  other  countries,  where  the  time  is  much 
longer,  it  would  be  reckoned  diflionourable  for  a  mer- 
chant to  take  advaritagc  of  it ;  bills  are  therefore  paid 
on  the  very  day  they  fall  due. 

D.-iy's-Mnii,  in  the  north  of  England,  an  arbitrator 
or  perfon  choi'cn  to  determine  an  atLir  in  difpute. 

luti-rcalary  Dais-     Sec  Interc  iL.mr  Diiys. 

DAYS-lfork,  among  feamen,  the  reckoning  or  ac- 
count of  the  (hip's  eoiirfe  during  24  hours,  or  between 
noon  and  noon,  according  to  the  rules  of  trigonome- 
try.    See  Dead- Reckoning. 

DAZE,  in  natural  hillory,  a  name  given  by  our 
miners  to  a  glittering  fort  of  Ilone,  which  often  occurs 
in  their  works  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  unprofitable  f  ibflance, 
is  one  of  thofc  things  they  call  lUi'cJs.  The  word^i^r^c- 
takes  in  with  them  every  Hone  that  is  hard  and  glit- 
tering ;  and  therefore  it  comprehends  the  whole  genus 
of  the  tclangia  or  flony  nodules,  which  have  the 
flakes  of  talk  in  their  fubllance  :  thefc,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  liony  matter  they  arc  bedded  in,  and  their 
own  colour,  give  the  names  ai  black  diiz^,  -white,  red, 
and  ji'//ow  daze,  to  thefe  flones. 

DEACON,  DiACONUS,  a  perfon  in  thelowefl;  de- 
gree of  holy  orders,  whofc  buiinefs  is  to  baptife,  read  in 
the  cliurch,  and  affift  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharilt. 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  Di^conus,  of  the 
Greek  <f/«iiovo©..,  minifter,  fervant.  Deacons  were  in^ 
flituted  feven  in  number,  by  the  apoflles,  yi'f/jchap.  vi. 
which  number  was  retained  a  long  time  in  feveral 
churches.  Tlicir  oPnce  was  to  fcrve  in  the  Agapse, 
and  to  diftribute  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  communi- 
cants. Another  part  of  the  office  of  deacons,  was  to 
be  a  fort  of  monitors  and  direftors  to  the  people  in  the 
excrcife  of  their  public  devotions  in  the  church  ;  for 
which  purp-ife  ihey  made  ufe  of  cenain  known  forms  of 
words,  to  give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  fervice  be- 
gan. Whence  thty  are  fomctimes  called  eirokenikcs  ; 
"  the  holy  cryers  of  the  church." 

Deacons  had  by  licence  and  authority  from  the  bi- 
fliop,  a  power  to  preach,  to  reconcile  penitents  and 
grant  them  abfolution,  and  to  reprcfent  their  bilhops 
in  general  councils.  Their  office  out  of  the  church  was 
to  take  care  of  the  neceffitous,  fuch  as  orphans,  wi- 
dows, prifoners,  and  all  the  poor  and  fick  who  had  any 
title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  revennesof  the  church  ; 
to  inquire  into  the  morals  and  converfation  of  the  people, 
and  tomake  their  report  thereof  to  the  bifliop.  Whence, 
on  account  of  the  variety  of  bufmefs,  it  was  ufual  to 
liave  feveral  deacons  in  the  fame  church. 

In  the  Romilh  church,  it  is  the  deacons  office  to  in- 
ccnte  the  officiating  prieft  or  prelate  ;  to  lay  the  cor- 
poral on  the  altar  ;  to  receive  the  pattern  or  cup  from 
the  fubdeacon,  and  to  prefent  them  to  the  perfon  officia- 
ting ;  to  incenfe  the  choir  ;  to  receive  the  pax  from  the 
officiating  prelate,  and  carry  it  to  the  fubdeacon;  and 


at  the  pontifical  mafs,  wiicn  thebilliops  gives  liic  blef-  ncaconcfe. 

ling,  to  put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  aiid  to  take  off  the  -f—' 

aichbilhop's  pall  and  lay  it  on  the  altar.  In  Eng- 
land, the  ibrm  of  ordaining  deacons,  declares  that  it  is 
their  office  to  allift  the  prielt  m  the  diftribution  of  the 
holy  communion  :  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  church,  they  are  confined  to  the  admi- 
niltering  the  wine  to  ilie  communicants.  A  deacon  in 
England  is  net  capable  of  any  eccleliallical  promotion  ; 
yet  he  maybe  a  chaplain  to  a  laniily,  curate  to  a  be- 
neficed clergyman,  orledurer  toa  parilh-church.  Kc 
may  be  ordained  at  23  years  of  age,  anno  curreute ; 
but  it  is  cxprefsly  provided,  that  the  biffiop  Ihall  not 
ordain  the  fame  perlbn  a  prieft  anddcaccn  in  the  fame 
day.  Deacons,  according  to  St  Paul,  Ihould  be  chafte, 
llncere,  and  blamelcfs  ;  neither  great  drinkers,  nor  gi- 
ven to  filthy  lucre  :  they  fnould  hold  the  myflery  of 
the  faith  in  a  pure  confcience  ;  and  (liould  be  well  ap- 
proved before  they  are  admitted  to  the  mii:iflry.  In 
the  church  of  Scotland,  the  deacon's  office  is  only  to 
take  care  of  the  poor. 

DEACONESS,  a f;iiiale  deacon ^  an  order  of  wo- 
men who  had  their  diifinft  offices  and  fervices  in  the 
primitive  church.  The  office  appears  as  ancient  as  the 
apoftolical  age  ;  for  St  Paul  calls  Phebe  a  fervant  of 
the  church  of  Ccnchrea.  The  original  word  is  fia~ 
xovoc,  anfwcrablc  to  the  Latin  V/ord  miniflra.  Tcr- 
tullian  calls  them  vidiiis,  widows,  bccaufc  they  were 
commonly  chofen  out  of  the  widows  of  the  church  ; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  Epiphanius,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  calls  them  Tf£c/3t/T/ifa{,  elderly  women, 
becaufe  none  but  fuch  were  ordinarily  taken  into  this 
office.  For,  indeed,  by  fome  ancient  laws,  thefe  four 
qualifications  were  required  in  everyone  that  was  to 
be  admitted  into  this  order,  i.  That  ihe  ihould  be  a 
widovr.  2.  That  Ihe  Ihould  be  a  widow  that  had  born 
children.  3.  A  widow  that  was  but  once  married. 
4.  One  of  a  confiderable  age,  4c,  50,  or  60  years  old. 
Though  al!  thefe  rules  admitted  of  exceptiot:s.  Con- 
cerning their  ordination,  whether  it  was  always  per- 
formed by  impoliticn  of  hands,  the  learned  are  much 
divided  in  their  fcntiments.  Baronius  and  Valefius 
think  they  were  not,  and  make  no  other  account  of 
them  than  as  mere  lay-perfons.  But  the  author  of  the 
conflitutions,  fptaking  of  their  ordination,  requires 
the  biffiop  to  nfe  impofuion  of  hands,  with  a  form  of 
prayer  which  is  there  recited.  We  are  not,  however, 
to  imagine,  that  this  ordination  gave  them  any  power 
to  execute  any  pan  of  the  facerdotal  office.  They  were 
only  to  perform  fome  inferior  fervices  of  the  church, 
and  thofe  chiefly  relating  to  the  women  for  whofe  fakes 
they  were  ordained.  One  part  of  their  office  was  to 
affift.  the  minifter  at  the  baptizing  of  women,  to  undrefs 
them  for  inimerfion,  and  to  drcfs  them  again,  that  the 
whole  ceremony  might  be  performed  with  all  the  de- 
cency becoming  fo  facred  an  adlion.  Another  part  of 
their  office  was  to  be  private  catechifls  to  the  women- 
catechuinens  who  were  preparing  for  baptifm.  They 
were  likewife  to  attend  the  women  that  were  fick  and 
in  diftrefs  ;  to  minifler  to  martyrs  and  confeflbrs  in 
prifon  ;  to  attend  the  womcns  gate  in  the  church  ;  and 
iaflly,  to  affign  all  women  their  places  in  the  church, 
regulate  their  behaviour,  and  prefidc  over  the  reft  of 
the  widows;  whence  in  fon'.e  canons  they  are  flyltd 
iTft,)i<tT.?f/^.sr«;,  "governefres."  This  order,  which  fince 
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Deaconry  the  10th  or  i2Lh   century  his  been  wholly  laid   aliJc, 
Ij         was  not  abolilhi'd  every  where  at  once,   hut  comiiuied 
in  the  Greek  church  longer  than  iu  the  Latin,  and  in 
_,  fome  ut'  the  Latin  cluirciies  longer  than  in  others. 

DKACONllY,  DiACONATE,  the  order  or  niiniftry 
of  a  deacon  or  dcaconefs.     See  Deacon  and  Dea- 

CONESi. 

Deacomry,  Diaconia,  is  alfo  a  name  flill  refervcd 
to  the  chapels  and  oratories  iu  Rome,  under  the  di- 
rtdiou  ot  the  feveral  deacons,  in  their  refpeflive  re- 
gions or  quarters. 

To  the  deaconries  were  annexed  a  lort  of  hofpitals 
or  boards  for  the  dillributionof  alms,  governed  by  the 
rcgionary  deacons,  called  cardiiiai  deacons,  of  whom 
there  were  fcveii,  anfwering  to  the  fcvcnregions,  there 
chief  being  called  the  archiicuco?:. 

The  holpital  adjoining  to  the  church  of  the  dea- 
conry had  an  adminillraior  for  the  temporal  concerns, 
called  the  father  of  the  deaconry,  who  was  fomctimes  a 
priclhand  fometimes  a  layman. 

Atprefent  there  are  are  fourteen  of  thefe  deaconries 
or  hofpitals  at  Rome,  which  are  referved  to  the  car- 
dinals. Dii-Cange  gives  us  their  names  :  as,  the  dea- 
conry of  St  Maria  in  the  broad-way,  the  deaconry  of 
St  Eullachio  near  the  Pantheon,  &c. 

DEAD-LANGt7AGES.     See  Ph  I Lo LOG  Y,  chap.  iii. 
Prefsr-jatioii  of  Dead  Bodies.     See  Embalming. 
Feajl  of  the  Dead.    See  Feast  of  the  Dead. 
DEAD-Lights,  certain  wooden  ports  which  arc  made 
to  fallen  into  the  cabin  windows,   to  prevent  the  waves 
from   gulhing  into  the  fliip  in   a  high  fca.     As  they 
are  made  exadly  to   fit  the  windows,  and  are  flrong 
enough   to  relift  the  waves,   they  are  always  fixed  in 
on  the  approach  of  a  florm,  and  the  glals   lights  taken 
out,  which   nnift  oiherwife  be  ihattered  to  pieces   by 
the  fargcs,  and  fuff'er  great  quantities  of  water  to  enter 
the  veiicl. 

DEAD-Mens-Eyes,  in  the  fea  language,  a  kind  of 
blocks  with  many  holes  in  them,  but  no  llieevcrs, 
whereby  the  fhrowds  arc  faflned  to  the  chains  :  the 
crow-feet  reeveallb  through  thcfe  holes  :  and,  in  fiaic 
iliips,  the  main-flays  are  fet  tight  in  them  ;  but  then 
they  have  only  one  hole,  through  which  the  lanyards 
are  palfed  feveral  times.  See  Plate  CLXV. 
Deads  h\irt.  See  Law,  N"  Ixxxi,  6. 
VEAD-Reckoiiing,  in  navigation,  the  judgment  or 
eflimaiion  which  is  made  of  the  place  where  .'i  fliip  is 
fituatcJ;  without  any  obfervatit>n  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies. It  is  difeovered  by  keeping  an  account  of  thedi- 
flancc  (lie  has  run  by  the  log,  and  of  her  courfe  rteei-ed 
by  the  compafs  ;  and  by  refl.ifying  thcfe  data  by  the 
ufual  allowances  for  drift,  lee- way,  &c.  according  to  the 
fiiip's  known  trim.  This  reckoning,  however,  is  al- 
ways to  be  correfled,  as  often  as  any  good  obfervation  of 
the  lun  can  be  obtained. 

DEAD-Se.i,  in  geography,  a  lake  of  Judca,  into  which 
the  river  Jordan  difcharges  itfelf ;  being  about  70  miles 
long  and  20  broad.     See  Asm  altites. 

DEAD-Tops,  a  difeafe  incident  to  young  trees,  and 
cured  by  cutting  off  the  dead  parts  clofe  to  the  next 
good  twig  or  Ihoot,  and  claying  them  over  as  in 
grafting. 

DEAD-Water,  at  fea,  the  eddy-water  juft  aflern  of 
a  Ihip  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  does  not  pafs  away  fo  fwift 
^  the  Water  running  by  her  fides  docs.     Tliey  {i.y  that 
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a  Ihip  makes  mi:ch  dead-watar  when  Ihe  has  a  great 
eddy  following  her  ilcrn. 

DEADLY-cakkot.     See  Thatsia. 
DEADLX-fitid,  in  Englilh  law-books,  a  proftllion  of   Dcafi.cf.. 
irrcconeileable  enmity,  till  a  perfon  is  revenged  by  tlic  ' 

death  of  his  enemy.  The  wordjeud  is  derived  from 
the  German  fehd  ;  which,  as  IJotioinan  obfcrves,  fig- 
nifies  fnodo  be!liii:i,  modo  capilales  hiiiiiicilias  ■'.  Siicii  , 
enmity  and  revenge  was  allowed  by  law  in  the  time  of 
the  Sa.\ons,  viz.  If  any  man  was  killed,  and  a  pecu- 
niary fatisfadion  was  not  made  to  the  kindred,  it  was 
lawful  for  them  to  take  up  arms  to  revenge  themlelvcs 
on  tlie  nmrderer  ;  which  was  called  deadly  j cud.  And 
this  probably  was  the  original  of  an  Aiteal. 

DEAKNKSS,  the  flale  of  a  perfon  who  wants  the 
fenfe  of  hearing  :  or  the  difeafe  of  the  ear,  which  prc- 
■<ents  its  due  reception  of  founds.  Sec  AIedicine- 
Indcx. 

Deafnefs  generally  arifes  cither  from  an  obllruJlion 
or  a  comprellion  of  the  auditory  nerve  ;  or  from  fonic 
coUetfion  of  matter  in  the  cavities  of  the  inner  car  ;  or 
from  the  auditory  paliiige  being  flopped  up  by  fome 
hardened  excrement ;  or  inltly,  rroni  ibnie  cxcrefence,  . 
a  fwelling  of  the  glands,  or  fome  foreign  body  intro- 
duced within  it. 

Thofe  born  deaf  are  alfo  dumb,  as  not  bcin^  able 
to  learn  any  language,  at  Icafl  in  the  common  way. 
However,  as  the  eyes  in  fome  meafuie  fcrve  them  for 
ears,  they  may  underftand  what  is  faid  by  the  motion 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  &c.  of  the  fpeaker  :  and  even 
accullom  themlelvcs  to  move  their  own,  as  they  fee 

other  people  do,  and  by  this  means  learn  to  fptak 

Thus  it  was  that  Dr  Wallis  taught  two  young  gentle- 
men born  deaf  to  know  what  was  faid  to  them,  and  to 
return  pertinent  aniwers.  Digby  gives  us  another  in-  . 
fiance  of  the  fame  within  his  own  knowledge;  and 
there  was  a  Sv/ifs  phylician  lately  living  at  Amderdam, 
one  John  Conrad  Amman,  who  cfieetcd  the  fame  iu 
feveral  children  born  deaf  with  liirprifmg  fuecefs.  He 
has  reduced  the  thing  to  a  fixed  art  or  method,  wliich 
he  has  publidlcd  in  his  S:/rdiis Loquens,  Amflelod.  1692, 
and  de  Lojn^r/a,   ibid.    1700. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  312.  we  have  an  account  by 
Mr  Waller,  II.  S.  Seer,  of  a  man  and  his  fiflcr,  each 
about  50  year*  old,  born  in  the  fame  town  with  Mr 
AVailer,  who  liad  neither  of  them  the  leall  fenfe  of 
hearing  :  yet  both  of  them  knew,  by  the  motion  of  the 
lips  only,  whatever  was  faid  to  them,  and  would  anfwcr 
pertinently  to  the  queftion  propofcd.  It  fecms  the/ 
could  both  hear  and  fpeak  when  children,  but  loll  their 
fenfe  afterwards  ;  whence  they  retained  their  fpeech, 
which  thougli  uncouth,  was  yet  inielligible. 

Such  another  inllance  is  that  of  Mr  Goddy's  daugh- 
tcr,  minidcr  of  St  Gervais  iu  Geneva,  related  by  13i- 
Hiop  Burnet.  "  At  two  years  old  they  ])erceived  ihc 
had  lofl  her  hearing  ;  and  ever  fmce  though  flic  hears 
great  noifcs,  yet  hears  nothing  of  what  is  fiid  to  her. 
But  by  obferving  the  motions  of  the  month  and  lips  of 
othcis,  file  acquired  fo  many  words,  that  out  of  ihefe 
Ihe  hath  formed  a  fort  of  jargon,  in  which  file  can  hold 
converfation  whole  days  with  thofe  that  can  fpeak  her 
language.  She  knows  nothing  that  is  faid  to  iier  un- 
lefs  Ihc  fee  the  motion  of  their  mouths  that  fpeak  to  . 
lier,  fo  tliat  in  tlic  night  they  are  obliged  to  light 
caudles  to  fpeak  to  her.     One  thing  v.'ill  appear  the 
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t)cal      ftrsiigeft  panoftlic  whok  narration  :  fhc  has  a  filTer, 

Dean,      vi'nli  whom  Ilic  lias  praJtifed  her  Uiigiiage  iiiotc  ihaa 

"       '  with  any  body  die  -,  and  inihc  ni^^ht,  by  h)  hig  her 

hand  0:1  her  filler's  mouth,  flic  can  perceive    by  that 

what  fnc  faith,  and  fo  can  difconrfc  with  Iter  in   the 

dark."     Bur/i.  Let.  IV.  p.  24r.  *. 

It  is  obfcrvablcihat  deaf  pcrfons,  and  fevcral  others 
thick  of  liearing,  hear  better  and  more  eafily  if  a  loud 
noif;;be  raifcd  at  the  time  when  yoa  fpeak  to  them  : 
which  is  owing,  no  doubt  to  the  greater  teiifion  of  the 
ear-drum  on  that  occaliou.  Dr  Wallis  mcmious  a  deaf 
woman,  who  if  a  drt\ai  were  beat  in  the  room  could 
hear  anything  very  clearly  ;  fo  that  her  hulband  hired 
a  drummerfor  afervanc,  that  by  this  n;eaus  he  might 
hold  convcrfation  with  his  wife.  The  fame  auiiior 
mentions  another,  who  living  near  a  flteple,  could 
always  hear  very  well  if  there  was  a  ringing  of  three  or 
four  bells,   but  never  clfe. 

DEAL,  a  thin  kind  of  (ir-planks,  of  great  ufe  in 
carpentry.  They  are  ibrmed  by  fawing  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  into  a  great  mitiy  longitudinal  divifions,  of  nioie 
or  lefs-thickucfs  according  to  the  purpofes  they  arc  in.- 
tcnded  to  ferve. 

A  very  gouJ  method  of  feafoning  planks  of  deal  and 
fir  is  to  throw  ihtm  into  fak  v.-ater  as  foon  as  they  are 
fawed  ;  and  keep  them  there  three  or  four  days,  fre- 
quently turning  thera.  In  this  cafe  they  will  be  ren- 
dered much  harder,  by  drying  afterwards  in  the  air 
«nd  fun  :  but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  method  yet 
known  will  preferve  them  from  flirinking. 

Rods  of  deal  expand  laterally,  or  crofs  the  grain,  in 
moift  weather,  and  coniracl  again  in  dry  ;  and  thence 
have  been  found  to  make  an  ufefnl  hygrometer. 

Deal,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  lying  between 
Dover  and  Sandwich,  in  E.  Long.  i.  50.  N.  Lai.  51. 
16.  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Dolu  of  Ncnnius,  and  is  fi- 
tuated  on  a  flat  and  level  coall.  This  town,  according 
to  Dr  Campbell,  juflifies  an  obfervation  he  had  made 
in  favour  offituations  of  tliis  VM\'\  viz.  that  they  are 
lefs  liable  than  others  to  be  injured  by  the  fea.  The 
town  of  Deal,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  except 
it  may  be  the  fea's  flirinking  a  little  from  it,  is  in  much 
the  fame  condition  in  which  it  ever  was,  even  from  the 
earlied  accounts.  The  learned  Dr  Halley  has  proved, 
Mifcil/anea  Curhfa,  vol.  iii.  p.  426,  that  Julius  Ceefar 
landed  here,  Auguft  26th,  the  year  before  the  coming 
of  Clirill  55. — The  great  conveniency  of  landing  has 
been  of  infir.ite  fervice  to  the  place  ;  fo  that  it  is  large 
and  populous,  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
adorned  with  many  fair  buildings,  and  is  in  eflefc  the 
principal  place  on  the  Downs. 

DEAN,  an  ecclefiaftical  dignitary  in  cathedr.1l  and 
collegiate  churches,  and  head  of  the  chapter. 

Rural  Dea^,  called  alfo  Arch  prefyter,  originally 
cxcrcifed  iurifdiftion  over  ten  churches  in  the  country, 
and  ifterw-ards  became  only  the  bidiop's  fubfUtutc,  to 
grant  letters  of  adminiflration,  probate  wills,  &c.  ; 
to  convocate  ihe  clergy  ;  and  to  fignify  to  them  fomc- 
limesbv  letters  the  bifliop's  will,  and  to  give  iiiduiSlion 
to  the  archdeacon.  Their  office  is  now  loft  in  that  of 
■  the  archdeacons  and  chancellor. 

Dea'H  of  ajyioti  apery,  was  a  f.'perior  eflabliflied  un- 
der the  abbot,  to  eafe  him  in  taking  care  of  ten  monks ; 
■whence  he  was  called  decanus. 

Dean  aniChapter,  are  the  council  of  the  bifliop,  to 


ainu  bijn  with  theiradvice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  alfo 
in  the  temporal  concerns  of  his  fee.  \Yhc;i  the  re  11  of 
the  clergy  were  Icttled  in  the  icveial  parilhes  of  cacli 
diocefe,  thefe  were  referved  for  the  celebration  of  di- 
vii:e  ftrvice  m  the  billiop'sowncaihcdial  ;  and  the  chief 
of  them,  who  prelided  o\er  ilic  rtfl,  obtained  the  nanic 
ai  dicanus  or  dt:aii,  being  probably  at  iirll  appointed  to 
fuperintend  ten  car.nous  or  prcbcntlaries. 

All  ancient  deans  arc  ckdtcd  by  the  chapter  by  cor.ge 
d'ejlirj  from  the  king,  and  kticrsmiliive  ut  recommen- 
dation, in  the  fame  manner  as  billiops  ;  but  in  thofc 
chapters  that  were  founded  by  Henry  Vlll.  out  of  the 
fpoils  of  the  dilfolved  nionalleries,  the  deanery  is  dona- 
tive, and tlicinllallation  merely  by  the  king's  letters 
patent.  Tlie  chapter,  conlilting  of  canons  or  preben- 
daries, are  fomtiimes  ajpointed  by  the  king,  fome- 
times  by  the  billiop,  and  lometinies  cle(5led  by  each 
other. 

The  dean  and  chapter  are  ilie  nominal  eleftors  of  a 
bifliop.  The  bilhop  is  their  ordinary  and  immediate 
fiperior  ;  and  lias,  generally  fptaking,  the  pov\  er  of 
viiiiing  them,  and  corretling  their  excclTts  and  cnor- 
mines.  They  had  alio  a  check  on  the  bifnop  at  com- 
mon law;  for  till  the  llatute  32  Hen.  VIlI.  c.  28.  liis 
gi?.u  or  leafe  would  not  have  bound  his  fucccllbis,  un- 
lefi  confirmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Di.Asrij  Guild.  See  Law,  N*  clviii.  11. 
DEAINEKY,  the  olhce  of  a  tean. — Deaneries  and 
prebends  may  become  void,  like  a  bifliopric,  by  death, 
by  deprivation,  or  by  rclignation  either  to  the  king  or 
bilhop.  Ifadean,  prebendary,  or  other  fpiritual  per- 
fon,  be  made  a  bilhop,  all  the  prcferraenis  of  whirn  he 
was  before  [ofieficd  are  void  ;  and  the  king  may  pre- 
fent  to  thcni  in  right  of  his  preroaaiive  royal.  But 
ihcy  are  not  void  by  the  election,  but  only  by  the  con- 
fecraiion. 

DEATH,  is  generally  coufidered  as  the  feparation 
of  the  foul  from  the  body  ;  in  which  feiife  it  Itands  op- 
pofed  to  life,  which  confifls  in  the  union  thereof. 

Pliyficians  ufually  define  death  by  a  total  lloppage  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  cellation  oftheanimal 
and  vital  funftions  confequcnt  thereon  ;  as  refpiration, 
fenfaiion,   &c. 

An  animal  body,  by  the  aftions  infeparablc  from 
life,  undergoes  a  continual  change.  Its  fmallcft  fibres 
become  rigid  ;  its  minute  vefl'els  grow  into  folid  fibres 
no  longer  pervious  to  the  fluids  ;  its  greater  velli^ls 
grow  hard  and  narrow  ;  and  every  thing  becomes  con- 
tracted, clofcd,  and  bound  tip:  whence  the  drynefs, 
immobility,  and  extenuation,  ohferved  in  old  age.  By 
fuch  means'  the  offices  of  the  minuter  velfels  are  de- 
ftroyed  ;  the  Imnioiirs  flagnate,  harden,  and  at  length 
coalefce  with  the  folids.  Thus  are  the  fubtilifl  fluids 
in  the  body  intercepted  and  loft,  the  concoction  weak- 
ened, and  the  reparation  prevented  ;  only  the  coarfer 
juices  continue  to  run  flowly  through  ihc  greater  vef- 
fels  to  the  prcfervalion  of  life,  after  the  animal  func- 
tions are  deflroycd.  At  length,  in  the  procefs  of  thefe 
changes,  death  itfclf  becomes  inevitable,  as  the  nccef- 
fary  confcquence  of  life.  But  it  is  rare  that  life  is  thus 
long  protrafted,  or  that  death  fueceeds  merely  from 
the  decays  and  impairment  of  old  age.  Difeafes,  a 
long  and  horrid  train,  cut  the  work  fhort. 

The  figns  of  death  are  in  many  cafes  very  uncertain. 
If  we  cojifult  what  Winflow  or  Bruchitr  have  fsid  on 
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Deatli.  this  fubj eft,  we  (lull  be  convinced,  ihat  between  life 
'  *'~~~anJ  death  the  lli.tde  is  (o  very  andilliii;^ui!liablc,  that 
even  all  the  powers ot" art  caai'carccly  determine  where 
the  ons  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  colour  or'  the 
vifagc,  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  ihpplcncfs  of  the 
joints,  are  but  uncertain  ligns  of  life  iUll  fublilling  ; 
while,  ou  the  contrary,  the  palencfs  of  the  complexioii, 
the  cold.icfs  of  the  body,  the  llirnicfs  of  the  extremi- 
ties, the  cetFation  of  all  motion,  and  the  total  infeiili- 
bility  of  the  parts,  arc  but  uncertain  marks  of  death  be- 
gun. In  the  fame  manner  alio,  with  regard  to  the 
pulfc  and  breathing;  thefe  motions  are  often  fo  kept 
under,  that  it  is  impoliiblc  to  perceive  them.  13y  bring- 
ing a  looking-glafs  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  pcrfon 
fiippofcd  to  be  dead,  people  often  cxpeiil:  to  find  whether 
he  breathes  or  not.  But  this  is  i  very  uncertain  expe- 
riment :  the  gUfs  is  frequently  fuUied  by  tlic  vapour 
of  the  dead  man's  body  ;  and  often  the  perfnn  is  llill 
alive,  though  the  glafs  is  no  way  tarniiltcd.  In  the 
fame  manner,  neither  burning  nor  fcarityintr,  neither 
noifes  in  the  ears  nor  pungent  fpiriis  applied  to  the  no- 
flrils,  give  certain  ligns  of  the  diicontiiniance  of  life  ; 
and  there  are  many  inltancesof  pcrfons  who  hive  endu- 
red them  all,  and  afterwards  recovered  v/ithout  any  ex- 
ternal ailiftance,  to  the  a'donithmcnt  of  the  fpcilators. 
This  ought  to  be  a  caution  againlt  hafty  burials,  tl'pe- 
cially  in  cafes  of  fuddtn  death,  drowning,  &c. 

Death  hi  Liiw.  In  law,  there  is  a  natural  death 
and  a  civil  death  :  natural,  where  nature  itfclf  expires  ; 
civil,  where  a  perfon  is  not  actually  dead,  bur  adjudged 
fo  by  law.  Thus,  if  any  perfon,  fur  whofe  life  air  cftate 
is  granted,  remains  beyond  fea,  or  is  otherwife  abfenr, 
I'even  J'ears,  and  no  proof  made  of  his  being  alive,  he 
Ihall  be  accounted  naturally  dead. 

Brothers  of' Death,  a  denomination  ufually  given  to 
the  religions  of  the  order  of  St  Paul,  the  firfl  hermit. 
They  are  called  brothers  oj  death,  fratres  a  morte,  on  ac- 
count of  the  figure  of  a  death's  head,  which  they  were 
always  to  have  with  them,  in  order  to  keep  perpetu- 
ally before  them  the  thoughts  of  death.  This  order, 
by  its  confLituiions  made  in  1620,  does  notfeem  tohave 
been  eftablilhed  long  before  Pope  Paul  V.  Louis  XIII. 
in  i62r,  permitted  them  to  letrle  in  France.  The  or- 
der was  probably  fupprelFed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

Laiu  of  Deathbed.     See  Law,  N"  clxxxi.  5.S — 41. 

DEATH-Watch,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  little  infeft  fa- 
mous for  a  ticking  noife,  like  the  beat  of  a  watch,  which 
the  vulgar  have  long  taken  for  a  prefage  of  death  in 
the  family  where  it  is  heard  :  whence  it  is  alfo  called 
pediculus,  fatidiciis,  jiiortifaga,  puifatorhis,  &c. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  death-watches.  Of  the  firfl 
we  have  a  good  account  in  the  Phil.  Ti'anf.  by  Mr  Al- 
len. It  is  a  fmall  beetle,  J-^  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour,  fpotted  ;  having  pellucid  wings  under 
the  vagina,  a  large  cap  or  helmet  on  the  he.id,  and 
two  antennsE  proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes,  and 
doing  the  office  of  probofcides.  The  part  it  beats 
withal,  he  obferved,  was  the  extreme  edge  of  tlie  face, 
which  he  choofes  to  call  the  upper-lip,  the  mouth  being 
protraifted  by  this  bony  part,  and  lying  underneath  out 
of  view. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Derham  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  inftead  of  ticking  with  the  npper-lip, 
he  obferved  the  infeft  to  draw  back  irs  mouth,  and 
beat  with  its  forehead.     That  author  had  two  death- 


watches,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  lie  kept  alive  in      P.atli. 

a  box  fcvcral  months;  and  could  bj-iiig  one  of  liicm  to  P'^i'cnture. 

beat  whenever  he   pleafcd,  by  iuiiiaiing  its  beating.  '       "       ' 

liy  this  ticking  noife  iic  could  freipitntly  invite  the  male 

to  get  up  upon  tlie  other  in  the  way  of  coition.     \V  hen 

the  male  lound  he  gor  up  in  vain,  lie  would  get  olf  a- 

gain,  beat  very  eagerly,  and  then  up  sgiin  :   \\hencc 

the  ingenious  arirhor  concludes  tiiofe  pullarioiis   to  lie 

rhe  way  whereby  thefe  inlcds  woo  one  anotlur,  and 

find  out  and  invite  each  other  to  copulation. 

The  fecond  kind  of  death-watch  is  an  inftft  in  ap- 
pearance quite  different  from  rhe  lirlt.  The  former 
only  biais  feven  or  eight  ilrokes  at  a  time,  and  quit  kcr ; 
t'-.c  latter  will  beat  fevcral  hotirs  together  withoiu  inter- 
miliion  ;  and  his  (Irokes  are  more  Itifurely,  and  like  the 
beat  of  a  watch.  This  latter  is  a  fmall  greyiili  iiifcCt, 
much  like  a  loufe  when  viewed  wirh  tiie  naked  eye. 

It  is  very  common  in  all  p.iris  of  the  houlc  in  the 
fummcr-mouths :  ii  is  very  nimble  in  i-t;uniiigro  ihcl- 
rei-,  and  ihy  of  bearing  when  dilhirbed  ;  bur  v.ill  beat 
very  freely  before  you,  and  alfo  aufv\cr  the  beating,  if 
you  can  view  it  without  giving  it  dilhirbance,  or  Iha- 
king  the  place  where  it  lies,  Stc.  The  author  cannot 
fay  whether  they  beat  in  any  other  tiling,  but  he  never 
heard  their  noife  except  iir  or  near  paper.  As  ro  rhcir 
noife,  the  fame  perfon  is  in  doubt  whether  it  be  made 
by  rhcir  heads,  or  rather  liiours,  agaiull  rhe  paper;  or 
whether  it  be  not  made  after  fome  fuch  a  manner  as 
gralhoppers  and  crickets  make  their  noife.  Kc  in- 
clines to  the  former  opinion.  The  reafon  of  his  doubt 
is,  that  he  obferved  the  animal's  body  to  fiiake  and 
give  a  jerk  at  every  bear,  but  could  fcarce  perceive  any 
part  of  its  body  10  touch  liie  paper.  But  its  body 
is  fo  fmall  and  near  the  jiaper,  ami  irs  motion  in  tick- 
ing  fo  quick,  rhat  he  thinks  it  mighr  be,  yet  he  not  per- 
ceive it.  The  ricking,  as  in  rhe  orlier,  he  judges  ro 
be  a  wooing  act;  as  having  obferved  anorlier,  after  much 
beating,  come  and  make  ofrcrs  ro  the  beating  infect, 
who,  after  fome  offers,  left  off  bearing,  and  got  upon 
the  back  of  the  other.  AVhen  rhey  were  joined,  lie 
left  oft  again  ;  and  ihey  continued  fome  hours  joined 
rail  to  tail,  like  dog  and  birch  in  coirion.  "Whether 
this  infect  changes  its  fliape  and  becomes  another  ani- 
mal or  not,  he  cannot  fay  ;  though  he  has  fome  caufe 
to  fufpeA  that  it  becomes  a  fort  of  fly.  It  is  at  firil  a 
minute  white  egg,  much  finallcr  than  the  nits  of  lice  ; 
though  rhe  infcft  is  near  as  big  as  a  loufe.  In  March 
it  is  hatched,  and  creeps  about  with  its  flicll  on.  AVhen 
it  firfb  leaves  irs  flicll,  it  is  even  fmaller  than  its  egg; 
though  that  be  fcarce  difccrniblc  without  a  microfcope. 
In  this  ftate  it  is  perfeclly  like  the  mites  in  cheefe. 
From  the  mire-flare  rhey  grow  gradually  to  their  ma- 
ture pcrfeit  llatc.  When  they  become  like  the  old 
ones,  they  are  at  firft  very  fmall,  bur  run  about  mucli 
more  fwiftly  than  before. 

DEBENTURE,  a  term  of  trade  nfed  at  rhe  cufioin- 
houfc  for  a  kind  of  ccrrificarc  figned  by  the  oflicers  of 
the  cufloms,  which  inrirles  a  merchant  exporting  goods 
to  the  receipt  of  a  bounty  or  draw-back.  In  Britain  all 
merchandifes  that  aredefigned  tnbc  taken  on  board  for 
that  voyage  being  entered  and  Ihipprd,  and  the  Ihip 
being  regularly  cleared  out,  and  fa:'.ed  out  of  port  on 
her  intended  voyage,  debentures  may  be  made  out 
from  the  exporter's  entries,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
drawbacks,  allowances,  bounries,  or  ^iremiums  ;  wiiidi 
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Debenture  tkbcillnres  for  foreign  goods  arc  to  be  paid  whhin  one 
nior.th  after  dciiuiiKl.  And  in  niakini^  oat  thel'e  de- 
bentures, it  imift  he  obferved,  tliat  every  piece  oi'  vel- 
lum, parchment,  or  paper,  coiiiainiiig  any  debentnrc 
for  di;uving  back  cu/loms  or  dniits,  nuilt,  before  wri- 
ting, be  (lamped,  and  pay  a  dnly  of  8d. 

The  forms  of  debentures  vary  according  to  the  mer- 
chaiidife  exported.  In  the  cxecntian  of  dtbentnres 
for  tobacco,  it  iiiun;  be  particularly  obl'crved,  i.  That 
dcbcnmrcs  for  the  fame  qnantiiy  may  be  made  on  one 
or  more  p.ircliments.  2.  That  the  exporter's  oath  mnd 
be  printed, "fpecifyiiig  whether  he  ads  for  himfelf  or  on 
commiilion.  3.  If  exported  to  any  other  i'oreign  ports 
ihm  Ireland,  the  word  Ire/and  mull  be  added  to  the 
oath  after  Cnat  Britain.  4.  That  as  no  tobacco  may 
be  confiimed  on  board  of  fliips  of  war  in  Europe  bnt 
what  has  paid  full  duties,  and  been  nianufuftured  in 
Great  Britain,  no  drawback  is  to  be  allowed  for  to- 
bacco exported  in  any  man  of  war.  5.  That  the  eight 
paitnds/'i-r  hogOiead  of  350  pounds,  or  more,  allowed 
for  (lrau;;ht  at  importation,  muft  not  be  dedufted  on 
exportation,  6.  That  debentures  for  tobacco  exported 
to  Ireland  muft  not  be  paid  till  a  certificate  be  pro- 
duced, tcflifying  the  landing  thereof.  7.  That  no 
perfons  mzy  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  liich  as  are 
permitted  10  iwcar  to  debentures  for  other  goods.  In 
debentures  for  all  other  foreign  goods,  no  perlon  may 
be  admitted  to  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  the  true 
exporter,  either  as  a  proprietor,  or  who,  being  employ- 
ed by  commiflion,  is  concerned  in  the  dirccHv)n  of  the 
voyage.  All  kinds  of  debentures,  before  delivered  or 
paid  to  the  exporters,  are  entered  into  a  feparate  book 
Jcept  for  that  purpofe  by  the  collecT:or  and  comptroller 
of  the  cufloms. 

DEBITA  FUNDI.     See  Law,  N"  clxvi.  i. 

Dehit i  Fri'.ihium.     See  Law,  N"  clxx.  17. 

DEBILITY,  among  phyficians,  a  relaxation  of 
the  folids,  occafioning  oftentimes  weaknefles  and  I'aint- 
ings. 

DEBIR  (anc.  geog.),  a  facerdotal  city  of  Palefline, 
near  Hebron  ;  but  neither  diftancc,  nor  point  of  the 
compafs  on  which  it  lies,  can  be  determined.  It  was 
anciently  called  Kayiath-fephtr  or  Kirjath-fcpher,  and 
Kiriath-fanva  (Jolhua). — Another £>;■/'//•  in  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  beyond  Jordan. 

DEBRECHEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  a- 
bout  77  miles  ealT;  ofBuda.     E.  Long.  21.  10.  N.  Lat 

47-  45- 

DEBRUIZED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  peculiar  to  the 
Englilh,  by  which  is  intimated  the  grievous  rellraint 
of  any  animal,  debarred  of  its  natural  freedom,  by  any 
of  the  ordinaries  being  laid  over  it. 

DEBT,  in  law,  any  thing  due  to  another,  whether 
it  be  money,  goods,  or  fervices;  or  the  action  brought 
for  recovering  the  fame.. 

Nntionnl  Deht.     See  Funds  and  National  Debt. 

DEBTOR,  a  pcrfon  who  owes  any  thing  to  ano- 
ther ;  in  contradirtinclion  to  creditor,  which  is  he  to 
whom  the  debt  is  owing. 

Debtor,    in    merchants    accounts.       See    Book- 

KEErtNG. 

DECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure  with  ten 
fides  and  ten  angles. 

DECADE,  a  word  ufed  by  fcnne  old  writers  for 
the  number  ten,  and  decades  for  an  enumeration  by 


tens.  Tlie  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  ctecas,  whicli  Deca,^ynia 
is  derived  from  a  Greek   word   of  the  fame   import.  I 

The  Word  has  been  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  l^'^'^^^P'^''- 
number  of  books,  q.  d.  decades,  into  which  the  Roman  .    ^'  ""''   . 
liiflory  of  Titus  Livius  is  divided.     Hence  alfo  came 
^jc.?.i'.'//ariilimetic,  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio,  &c. 

DECAGY>'1IA  (from  Siv.a.  ten,  and  j-i/»  a  wojdbi:'), 
the  name  of  air  order,  or  fecondary  divifion,  in  the  clals 
decandria,  of  the  fcxual  method,  confilling  of  plants 
whofe  flowers  are  furniflied  with  ten  flamina  and  the 
fame  number  of  flyles  ;  which  laft  are  confidered  by 
Linnseus  and  fexualifls  as  the  female  organs  of  ge- 
neration in  plants.  Neurada  and  American  night- 
fliade  furnilh  examples. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  precepts  or  commandments 
delivered  by  God  to  Wofes,  after  engraving  them  on 
two  tables  of  Hone. 

The  Jews,  by  way  of  excellence,  call  thcfe  com- 
mandments the  ten  -words,  from  whence  they  had  af- 
terwards the  name  of  deccJoguc  :  but  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  they  joined  the  firll  and  fecond  intoone,anddividcd 
the  lall  into  two.  They  underdand  that  againfl  deal- 
ing to  relate  to  the  ftealmg  of  men,  or  kidnapping  ; 
alleging,  that  the  flealing  one  another's  goods  or  pro- 
perty is  forbidden  in  the  lafl:  commandment. 

The  emperor  Julian  objected  to  the  decalogue,  that 
the  precepts  it  contained  (thole  only  excepted  which 
concern  the  worlliip  of  falfe  gods,  and  the  obfervation 
of  the  fabbath)  were  already  fo  familiar  to  all  nations, 
and  fo  univerfally  received,  that  they  were  unworthy, 
for  that  very  reafon,  to  be  delivered,  by  fo  great  a  le- 
gillator,  to  lb  peculiar  a  people.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  flruck  the  fecond  commandment  quite  out  ef  the 
decalogue  ;  and  to  make  their  number  complete,  hath 
fplit  the  tenth  into  two  :  The  reafon  of  which  may  be 
cafily  conceived. 

DECAN,  a  kingdom  of  Alia,  in  the  pcninfula  on 
this  fide  the  Ganges,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
kingdom  of  Bifnagar,  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the 
north  by  Moguliflan,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  moun- 
tains which  feparate  it  from  Golconda. 

DECANDRIA  (Axa  ten,  and  «y»p  a  hujhand), 
Linnseus's  tenth  clafs,  comprehending  thofe  herma- 
phrodite plants  which  bear  flowers  with  ten  flamina. 
See  Botany,  p.  450. 

DECANTATION,  among  chemifls,  &c.  the  gent- 
ly pouring  off  a  liquor  from  its  fceces,  by  inclining  the 
lip  or  eantlms  of  the  vell'el ;   whence  the  name. 

DECANUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  ofHcer  who 
prefidcd  over  the  other  ten  officers,  and  was  head  of 
the  contubernium,  or  ferjeant  of  a  file  of  foldiers. 

DECAPOLIS  (anc.  geog.'),  a  diftric^  beyond  Jor- 
dan, almofl  all  of  it  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
naifeh  ;  before  the  captivity,  called  Betkfan  ;  but  after 
occupied  by  heathens,  who  could  not  be  drived  out.  It 
comprifed,  as  the  name  denotes,  ten  principal  cities  on 
the  other  fide  the  Jordan, if  we  except  Scythopolis,  which 
flood  on  this  fide,  but  its  territory  on  the  other. 

DECAPROTI,  DECEMPRiMi,  in  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, officers  for  gathering  the  tributes  and  taxes. 

The  decaproti  were  alfo  obliged  to  pay  for  the  dead, 
or  to  anfwer  to  the  emperor  for  the  quota  parts  of 
fnch  as  died  out  of  their  own  ellatcs. 

DECASPERMUM,  in  botany:  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of 

plants. 
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plants.  The  calyx  is  a  mrbiu.ited  pcviaaihiuiH,  quiii- 
queiiil  at  the  apex.  The  corolla  his  five  roiindilli 
petals.  The  ftainini  are  many  filiform  filaments,  a 
little  ihoner  thau  the  corolla.  The  pcricarpiam  is  a 
dry,  globular,  dercmlocular  herry,  withlijliiary  c^g- 
fliapeJ  feeds. 

DKCASTYLE,  in  the  ancient  arcliitcdiirc,  a  build- 
ing with  an  ordnance  of'  te:i  columns  in  iVoiit,  as  the 
temple  of"  Jupiter  Olynipiiis  was. 

DKCEI  r,  in  law,  a  fubtle  trick  or  ilcvice,  to  which 
may  be  added  all  manner  of"  craft  and  collurum,  or  un- 
derhand practice,  ufed  to  defraud  anotlicr,  by  any 
means  whatever. 

DfXEMBER,  the  laft  month  of  the  year,  wherein 
the  fun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  makes  the 
winter  folflicc. 

In  R.omiilus's  year,  December  was  the  tenth  month, 
whence  the  name,  viz.  from  Jicem  "  ten :"  for  the  Ro- 
mans be;ian  their  year  in  March. 

TIr-  month  of  December  was  under  the  proteiftion 
of  Vefla.  Romulus  ailigued  it  todays,  Numa  redu- 
ced it  to  29,  which  Julius  Ccefar  incrcafed  to  31. 

'  Under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  this  month  was 
called,  by  v;ay  of  riatlery,  A.":azoiiit/s,  in  honour  of  a 
courtefan  whom  that  prince  pairionatcly  loved,  and  had 
got  p  tinted  like  an  Amazon  ;  but  it  only  kept  the 
name  during  that  emperor's  life. 

At  the  latter  end  of  ihis  month  tlicy  had  xXiajuvcniles 
ludi ;  anil  the  country  people  kept  the  feall  of  the 
goddefs  Vacuna  in  the  fields,  having  then  gathered  in 
their  fruits  and  fown  their  corn  ;  whence  feems  to  be 
derived  our  popular  feftival  called  hayv.'ft-hojne. 

DECEM  PAGi  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Belgica  : 
Now  D'leufi,  in  Lorrain,  on  the  rivulet  Seille  or  Sieliia, 
near  the  lake  Lindre,  about  feven  German  miles  to 
the  north-eaft  of  Nancy. 

DECEMPEDA,  Asit^^rouc,  tcn-j\\-t  rod,  an  inllrument 
nfed  by  the  ancients  in  nieafurir.g. 

The  decempeda  was  a  rule  or  rod  divided  into  ten 
ictii  :  whence  its  name,  from  di-caii  "  ten,"  and  />«, 
peJis,  "  foot."  The  foot  was  fubdivided  into  twelve 
inches,  and  each  inch  into  ten  digits.  The  decempe- 
da was  ufed  both  in  meafuring  of  land,  like  the  ch.iin 
among  us  ;  and  by  architecfs  to  give  the  proper  dimen 
fions  and  proportions  to  the  pans  of  their  buildings, 
which  ufe  it  ftill  retains.  Horace,  lib.  ii.  od.  i  5.  bla- 
ming the  magnificence  and  delicacy  of  the  buildings  of 
his  time,  obferves,  that  it  wasotherwife  in  the  times 
of  Romulus  and  Cato  ;  that  in,  the  houfes  of  private 
psrfons  tliere  were  not  then  known  any  porticoes  mea- 
furcd  out  with  the  decempeda,  nor  turned  to  the  north 
to  take  the  cool  air. 

DECEMVIRI,  ten  magiffrates  of  abfolute  autho- 
rity among  the  Romans.  The  privileges  of  the  pa- 
tricians raifed  diiritisfaftion  among  the  plebeians  ;  who, 
though  freed  from  the  power  of  the  Tarquins,  ftill  f"uw 
that  the  adminiuration  of  jullice  depended  upon  the 
will  and  caprice  of  their  fupcriovs,  wirhnnt  any  writ- 
ten Piatute  to  direft  them,  and  convince  them  that 
they  were  governed  with  equity  and  impartiality.  The 
tribunes  complained  to  the  fenatc,  and  demanded  that 
a  code  of  laws  raiglit  be  framed  for  the  ufe  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Roman  p'jpple.  This  petition  was  complied 
with;  and  three  ambaUadors  were  font  to  Athens  and 
all  the  other  Grecian  flates,  to  collcfl  the  laws  of  So- 
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Ion  andof  all  thcother  cdebratcd  legiilatrrs  of  Greece. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  commiirioncrs  it  w.is  univer- 
r.illy  agreed,  that  ten  new  magillratcs  c.illcd  A'avwr /';/", 
Ihould  be  cledeil  from  the  itiiaie  to  put  ihc  projctt 
into  execution.  Their  power  Wiis  abfolute,  all  oil.er 
clhccs  cenfcd  after  their  cledion,  and  tluy  prclidcd 
over  the  city  with  regal  authority.  They  weie  iiueli- 
ed  with  tlie  badges  of  ihe  conCul,  in  ilic  cnjoyii'.ent  of 
which  they  iucceeded  by  turns;  and  ouly  one  was 
preceded  by  the  fafces,  and  had  ilie  power  of  allein- 
bling  tlie  fen.ite  and  conhrining  decre-5.  Thelirll  de- 
cemvirs were  Appius  Claudius,  T.  Genutius,  P.  Sep- 
tus, Sp.  Vcturius,  C.  Julius,  A.  Manlius,  Scr.  Siilpi- 
tius,  Pluriatius,  T.  Romulus,  Sp.  Polllmmius,  in  liic 
year  of  Rcmie  302.  Under  them  the  laws  which  had 
been  expofed  to  public  view,  that  every  citizen  might 
fpeakhis  fentiments,  were  publicly  approved  of  as  con- 
flitutional,  and  ratified  by  thepricfls  and  augurs  in  the 
mollfolemn  and  religious  manner.  The)'  were  ten  in 
number,  and  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brafs ;  two  were 
afterwards  added,  and  they  were  called  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  /eg/s  duodicim  ttihulamvi,  andAv^fj  diCCK- 
viraies.  The  deccmviral  power,  which  was  behtld  by  all 
ranks  of  people  with  thegreateltfatisfadio!!,  was  conti- 
nued ;  but  in  the  third  year  after  their  creation  thcde- 
cemvirs  becameodiouson  account  of  their  tyranny,  and 
the  attempt  of  Ap.  Claudius  to  riivilh  Virginia  totally 
abolilhed  the  ofnce.  Tlie  people  were  fo  exalperated 
agaiufl  them,  that  they  demanded  tliem  from  the  fe- 
natc to  burn  tliem  alive.  Confuls  were  again  appoint- 
ed, and  tranquillity  re-ellablillicd  in  the  flate. — There 
were  other  ofliccrs  in  Rome  called  decemvirs,  wh9 
we're  originally  appointed  in  the  ahfencc  of  the  prce- 
tor  to  adminifter  juftice.  Their  appointment  became, 
afterwards  necellary,  and  they  generally  aintled  at 
falcs  called  fubbaflatianes,  beoaufe  a  fpear,  hafla,  was 
fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where  the  goods  were 
expofed  to  fale.  They  were  called  d-'ceiiivtri  lifUits  ju- 
d'icandis.  The  officers  whom  Tarquin  appointed  to 
guard  the  Sibylline  books  were  alfo  called  dcccmz-iri. 
They  were  originally  two  in  number,  called  dmniiviri. 
till  the  year  of  Rome  388,  when  the  number  was  in- 
creafcd  to  ten,  five  of  which  were  chofen  from  the 
plebeians  and  five  from  the  patricians.  Sylla  increafed 
their  number  to  fifteen,  called  qnindccer/wirs, 

DECENNALIA,  ancient  Roman  fellivals,  cele- 
brated  by  the  emperors  every  tentli  year  of  their  reign, 
with  facrifices,  games,  and  largelfes  for  the  people. 
The  emperor  Auguflus  firll:  inllituted  thofefolemnitics, 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  fuccelibrs.  At  the 
fame  time  the  people  ofT'ered  up  vows  for  tl'.e  emperor, 
and  fortheperpetuityof  the  empire  ;  which  were  there- 
fore called  vota  dccoiiialia.  Atiguflus's  view  in  effa- 
hlilhing  the  dccennalia  was  to  prcferve  the  empire  and 
the  fovcreign  power  without  off"ence  or  reflraint  to  the 
people.  For  during  the  celebration  of  th'S  fcalt,  .hat 
prince  ufed  to  I'urrender  up  all  his  authority  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  ;  who  filled  with  joy,  and  charmed 
with  the  goodncfs  of  Auguftus  immediatily  delivered 
it  him  back  again. 

DECHAl.ES  (Claudius  I'rancis  Miliici),  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician,  mechanic,  and  afiror-onicr,  de- 
fcended  from  a  noble  f.imily,  and  born  at  Chaniberry 
in  161 1.  His  principal  performances  src  an  edition  of 
Euclid's  elements  of  feomttry  in  whicJi  the  unfcrvice- 
i,  T  able 
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DecUtes   able  propofuions  arc  rejected,  and  the  ufes  of  iliole  re- 
I  taiuej,  annexed  ;   a  dil'courfe  on  fortiticalion  ;  and  an- 

Decius.  other  on  navigation.  Thcfe  witli  others  have  been  col- 
le(5ted  firft  in  3  vols  folio,  and  afterwards  in  4,  under 
the  title  of  Ahindus  Matkcmaticus  :  being  indeed  a 
complete  courfe  of  mathematics.  He  died  in  1678, 
profcilor  ot  mathematics  in  the  nniverfity  of  Turin. 

DECIATES,  ox  Bcc'taUi,  (anc.  geog.)  a  people  of 
Gallia  Narbonenlis,  next  the  borders  of  Italy,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  the  dioctfc  of  Grace  and  An- 
libes.  Dcciatum  opiiidiaii,  was  a  town  fituated  between 
Antibcs  and  Nice. 

DECIDUOUS,  an  appellation  chiefly  ufed  in  re- 
fpeCt  of  plants  :  thus,  the  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower  is 
faid  to  be  deciduous,  when  it  fallsalong  with  the  flower- 
petals  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  n'K  ciWei  permanent, 
when  it  remains  after  they  are  fallen.  Again,  deciihi- 
ous leaves  are  thofe  which  fall  in  autumn  ;  in  contradif- 
tinttiontothofeof  thecvcr-greens,  which  remain  all  the 
winter.     See  Dekoli.^tion. 

DECIL,  in  allronomy,  an  alpctt  or  pofition  of  two 
planets,  when  they  are  dillant  from  each  other  a  tenth 
part  of  tlie  zodiac. 

DECIMAL  .ARITHMETIC,  the  art  of  computing  by 
decimal  fradions.     See  Arithmetic. 

DECIMATION,  a  pmii'hment  inflicted  by  the 
Romans,  on  fiich  ibldiers  as  quitted  their  polls,  or  be- 
haved themfelves  cowardly  in  the  tield.  The  names  of 
the  guilty  were  put  into  an  urn  or  helmet,  and  as  ma- 
ny v/ere  drawn  out  as  made  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
nnmber,  and  thofe  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  o- 
thers  faved.  This  was  called  dechiiare  ;  a  word  of  the 
ancient  Roman  militia,  who,  to  puniih  whole  legions, 
when  they  had  failed  in  their  duty,  made  every  tenth 
foldier  draw  lots,  and  put  him  to  death  for  an  example 
to  the  others. 

As  the  Romans  had  their  dcchnatio,  they  had  alfo 
the  vicefunatiQ,  and  even  centefnuat'w,  when  only  the 
20  or  1 00th  man  futFtred  by  lot. 

DECIPHERING,  the  art  of  finding  the  alpha- 
bet of  a  cipher.  For  the  art  both  of  Ciphering  and 
Deciphering,  fee  the  aiticle  Cipher. 

DECIUS  Mus,  a  celebrated  Roman  conful,  who, 
after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  hinifelf  to  the 
gods  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his  country  in  a  battle  a- 
gainll  the  Latins;  about  340  years  before  the  Auguf- 
lan  age.  His  fon  Decius  imitated  his  example,  and 
devoted  liimfelf  in  like  manner  in  his  fourth  confulfhip, 
when  fighting  againft  the  Gauls  and  Samnites.  His 
grandfon  alfo  did  the  fame  in  the  war  againft  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Tareniines.  This  a<5tion  of  devoting  onefclf 
was  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  flate.  The  foldiers  were 
animated  by  the  example,  and  induced  to  follow  with 
intrepidity  a  commander  who,  arrayed  in  an  unufual 
drefs,  and  addrefllng  hinifelf  to  the  gods  with  folemn 
invocation,  ruflied  into  the  thickell  part  of  the  enemy 
to  meet  his  fate. 

Decius  (Cn.  Metius,  Q^  Trajanus),  a  native  of 
Pannonia,  fent  by  the  Emperor  Philip  to  appeafe  a  fe- 
dition  in  Moefia.  Inftead  of  obeying  his  mailer's  com- 
mand, he  afllmied  the  imperial  purple,  and  foon  after 
marched  againft  him,  and  at  his  death  became  the  only 
emperor.  He  fignalizcd  himfelf  againft  the  Perftsns  ; 
and  when  he  marched  againft  the  Goths,  he  pulhed 
his  horfe  into  a  deep  marflij  from  which  he  could  not 


extricate  himfelf,  and  he  periQicd  with  all  his  army  by 
the  darts  of  the  barbarians,  A.  D.  251,  after  a  reign  ^ 
of  two  years. 

DECK  oj  a  Shjp,  (from  deckea,  Dan.  to  cover)  ; 
the  planked  floors  of  a  Ihip,  which  couiied  the  fides 
together,  and  lerve  as  ditt'erent  platlorms  to  fiipport 
the  artillery  and  lodge  the  men,  as  alfo  to  preferve  the 
cargo  from  the  fea  in  merchant  vell'els.  As  all  fliips 
are  broader  at  the  lower  deck  than  on  the  next  above 
it,  and  as  the  cannon  thereof  are  always  hcavieft,  it  is 
neccllary  that  the  frame  of  it  Ihould  be  much  ftronger 
than  that  of  the  others  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  the 
fccond  or  middle  deck  ought  to  be  ftronger  than  the 
upper  deck  or  forecaftle. 

Ships  of  the  firft  and  fecond  rates  arc  furniflied  with 
three  whole  decks,  reaching  from  the  ftem  to  theftern, 
befides  a  forecaftle  and  a  quarter-deck,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  ftern  to  the  mainmall ;  between  which 
and  the  forecaftle  a  vacancy  is  left  in  the  middle,  open- 
ing to  the  upper  deck,  and  forming  what  is  called  the 
waijl.  There  is  yet  another  deck  above  the  hinder 
or  aftmoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck,  called  the  puop, 
which  alfo  ferves  as  a  roof  for  the  captain's  cabin  or 
couch. 

The  inferior  fliips  of  the  line  of  battle  are  equipped 
with  two  decks  and  a  half;  and  frigates.  Hoops,  &c. 
with  one  gun-deck  and  a  half,  with  a  fpar-deck  below 
to  lodge  the  crew. 

The  decks  are  formed  and  fuftained  by  the  beams, 
the  clamps,  the  water-ways,  thecarlings,  the  ledges, 
the  knees,  and  two  rows  of  fmall  pillars  calledy?d;;c/j<w/J, 
&.C.     See  thofe  nrtick'S. 

That  the  figure  of  a  deck,  together  with  its  corre- 
fponding  parts,  may  be  more  clearly  undcrftood,  we 
have  exhibited  a  plan  of  the  lower-deck  of  a  74  gun 
lliip  in  Plate  CLVI.  And  as  both  fides  of  the 
deck  are  exactly  fimilar,  the  pieces  by  which  it  is  fup- 
ported  appear  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  iide  the 
planks  of  the  floor  of  which  it  is  compofcd,  as  laid  up 
on  thofe  upper  pieces. 

A,  the  principal  or  main  hatch- way. 

B,  the  ftern-poft. 

C,  the  ftem. 

D,  the  beams,  compofed  of  three  pieces,  as  exhi- 
bited by  D,  in  one  of  which  the  dotted  lines  lliow  the 
arrangement  of  one  of  the  beams  under  the  other  fide 
of  the  deck. 

E,  part  of  the  vertical  or  hanging  knees. 

F,  the  horizontal  or  lodging  knees,  which  faften  the 
beams  to  the  fides. 

G,  the  carlings  ranging  fore  and  aft,  from  one  beam 
to  another. 

H,  the  gun-ports. 

I,  the  pump- dales,  bcinglarge  wooden  tubes,  which 
return  the  water  from  the  pumps  into  the  fea. 

K,  the  fpurs  of  the  beams,  being  curved  pieces  of 
timber  ferving  as  half-beams  to  fupporr  the  decks, 
wliere  a  whole  beam  cannot  be  placed  on  account  of 
the  hatchways. 

L,  the  wing-tranfom,  which  is  bolted  by  the  middle 
to  the  ftern-poft,  and  whofe  ends  reft  upon  the  fadiion- 
pieces. 

M,  the  bulk-head  or  partition,  which  inclofes  the 
manger,  and  prevents  the  water  which  enters  at  the 
hawfe-holes  from  running  aft  between  decks. 

NN, 
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Deck,  NN,  the  fore  Iiatch-\v.iy. 

Declama-        QO,   the  aiier  iiuicli-way. 
,   ^"'"-  P,  the  driim-htail  of  the  gear  capftcrn. 

P  p,  the  ilruai  head  ol'thc  main  capltcrn 

Q^,    The  wing-tiaulom  kin-e. 

R,  one  of  ihe  brcaft-hooks  under  the  guu-deck. 

S,   tlie  brealt-huok  of  liic  g>ia-dc'.k. 

T  r,   the  ftaiiou  ol'thc  chain-pumps. 

V,  the  hreadth  and  thickncli  of  the  limbers  at  the 
height  of  the  gun-deck. 

VU,  fcutiles  leading  to  the  gunner's  Horc-room, 
and  the  bread-room, 

W,  the  Ration  of  the  fore-maft. 

X,   the  Ilatiou  of  the  main-maft. 

Y,  the  llationof  the  mizen-uialh 

Z,  the  ring-buhs  of  the  decks^  ufcd  to  retain  the 
cannon  whillt  charging. 

a  a,  The  ring-bohs  of  the  fides  wliereon  the  tackles 
are  hooked  that  fci-ure  the   cannon  at  fea. 

c  a  a  d,  I'hc  water-ways,  through  which  the  fcupper 
holes  are  pierced,  to  carry  the  water  otf  from  the  deck 
into  the  fea. 

b  b,  Plan  of  the  foremoft  and  afiniofl  cable-bits,  with 
their  crofspicces  g  g,  and  their  ifandards  e  e. 

Thus  we  Iiave  repiefcuted  on  one  liJe  alllhe  pieces 
which  fuiUin  the  deck  with  its  cannon  ;  and  on  the 
other  fide,  the  deck  itfclf,  with  a  tier  i>f  ^2  pounders 
planted  in  battery  thereon.  In  order  alfo  to  Ihow  the 
ufe  of  the  breeching  and  train-tackle,  one  oftheguus 
is  drawn  in  as  ready  for  charging. 

The  number  of  bc.ims  by  which  the  decks  of  ihips 
are  fuppjncd,  is  often  very  difFcreut,  according  to  the 
practice  of  dilferent  countries  ;  the  li:reii:^th  of  the  tim- 
ber of  which  ihe  beams  are  framed  ;  and  the  fcrvice 
for  which  the  iliip  is  calculated. 

As  the  deck  which  contains  the  train  of  a  iire-lhip 
is  furniihed  with  an  eqiiipjge  peculiar  to  itfelf,  ihc 
whole  apparatus  is  particularly  delcribed  in  the  article 

I'lRE-Jhlp. 

Fi:/,'b  Deck  implies  a  continued  floor  laid  from 
flera  to  rtern,  upon  one  line,  without  any  flops  or  in- 
tervals. 

H.ilf  Dei.k,  a  fpacc  under  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
fliip  of  war,  contained  beiween  the  foremoft  bulk-head 
of  the  fteerage  and  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck. 
In  the  colliers  of  Nortliuinberland  the  fteerage  itfelf  is 
called  the  hiilf-deck,  and  isufually  the  habitation  of  the 
crew. 

DECLAMATION,  a  fpecch  made  in  public,  in 
the  tone  and  manner  of  an  oration,  uniting  the  expref- 
fion  of  aftiou  to  the  propriety  of  pronunciation,  in  or- 
der to  give  ihe  fentiment  its  full  inipreffion  upon  the 
mind.  According  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
prefent  age,  public  harangues  are  made  only,  i.  In 
the    pulpit       2.   In  tlie   fenate,  in   council,    or  other 

^  public  alfembly.     3.  By  public  profcifors.     4.  On  the 

theatre. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  declamation  of  the  pulpit,  ihe 
dignity  and  fanctity  of  ihe  place,  and  the   importance 
of  the  fubje(5t,  require  the  preacher  to  exert  the  utmofl 
powers  of  his  voice  to  produce  a  prommciation  that  is 
I  perfctlly  dillinft  and  Itarmonions,  and  that  he  obferve 

"  a  deponmeni  and  adion  which  is  exprelhve  and  grace- 

ful.    No  man,   ihercfoie,   who  is  deliitute  of  a  voice, 
fliould  afcend  the  pulpit,  and  there  adt  the  part  of  a 


pantomime  before  his  audience.     The  preacher  flioulJ  Dcchma- 
noi,    however,  roar  like  a  common  cryer,  aiid  rend  liic       tion. 
ear  with  the  voice  of  thunder;   lor  fuch  kind  of  dcchi-  ": — ' — ^ 
maiion  is  not  only  without  meaning  and  wiihuui  per- f^'^"''''' 
fualion,  but  highly    incongruous  wilh  ihc  meek   and      """"''■ 
gentle  txprcllions  of  the  golpel.     lie  Ihould  likcwifc 
nke   particular  care  10    avoid  a  monotony  ;  his  voice 
Ihould  rife  from  the  beginning,  as  it  were  by  degrees, 
and  ilsgreateftllrengrh  Ihould  be  exerted  in  ihe  appli! 
e.itiini.     Each  InHtxion  of  the  voice  Iliould  be  ad^ipud 
to  tiie  phrale,  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  ;   and 
each  remarkable  cxprellion  ihould  liave  its  peculiar  in- 
flexion.     The  dogmatic  requires  a  plain,  uniform  tone 
of  voice  only  ;  and  the  nicuaccs  of  tJie  gofpel  demand  a 
greater  force  than  do  its  proniifes  and  rewards  ;  but  tlie 
latter  Ihould  not   be  pronounced  in  tlie  foft   tone  of  a 
fluie,  nor  the  former  with  tlic  loud  found  of  a  trum- 
jut.     The  voice  Ihould  itill  retain  its  natural  (one  in  all 
its  various  inflexions.  Happy  is  that  preacher,  10  whom 
nature  has  given  a  voice  lliat  is  at  once  flrong,  tlexilile, 
and  harmonious. 

An  air  of  complacency  and  benevolence,  as  well  as 
devoi ion,  Ihould  beconliantly  villble  in  the  countenance 
of  the  preacher.  But  every  appearance  of  affectation 
mull  be  carefully  avoided  :  for  nothing  is  fo  diigultful 
to  an  audience,  as  even  the  iemblance  of  diliimulation. 
Eyes  conllantly  rolling,  turned  towards  heaven,  and 
ftreaming  with  tears,  rather  denote  a  hypocrite,  than 
a  man  poll'elled  of  the  real  fpirit  of  religion,  and  that 
feels  the  true  import  of  what  he  preaches.  An  air  of 
affcded  devotion  infallibly  deflroys  the  efficacy  of  all 
thai  the  preacher  can  fay,  however  juft  and  important 
it  may  be.  On  the  oilier  hand,  he  muft  avoid  every 
appearance  of  mirth  or  raillery,  or  of  iJiat  cold  unfeel- 
ing manner  wliich  is  fo  apt  to  freeze  the  hearts  ol  his 
hearers. 

The  body  Hiould  be  in  general  crce^,  and  in  a  natural 
and  cafy  attitude.  The  perpetual  movement,  or  con- 
toriion,  of  the  body,  has  a  ridiculous  elf'e^  in  the 
pulpit,  and  makes  the  figure  of  a  preacher  and  a 
harlequin  much  too  fnnilar.  But,  on  the  oiher  hand, 
lie  ought  not  to  remain  conftanily  upright  and  nVition- 
lefs,  like  a  fpeaking  flatuc. 

The  moiions  ot  the  hands  give  a  flrong  exprcflion  to  a 
difcourfe  ;  but  they  Ihould  be  conllantly  decern,  grave 
noble,  and  cxprcffive.  The  preacher,  Mhoisincelliimly 
in  aftion,  who  is  perpetually  clafping  his  hands,  or 
who  menaces  wilh  a  clenched  lift,  or  counts  his  argu- 
ments on  his  lingers,  will  only  excite  mirth  amon'r  his 
auditory.  In  a  word,  declamaiion  is  an  art  that  ihc 
facred  orator  flionld  Ihidy  with  the  utnioll  ailiduiiy. 
The  defignof  a  fermon  is  to  convince,  to  affeJl:,  and  to 
perfnade.  The  voice,  ihe  countenance,  and  the  action, 
which  are  to  produce  this  triple  eficft,  arc  therefore  the 
objertsto  whicji  the  preacher  fliould  particidarly  apply 
himfelf. 

II.  The  declamation  of  a  miniflcr  or  fiatefman  in 
the  fenate,  in  council,  or  other  public  alleinhly,  is  of 
a  more  unconfined  nature.  To  perfuadc,  to  niovc  the 
palhons,  and  gain  an  afcendancy  in  a  public  alfembly, 
the  orator  fliould  himfelf  feel  ihe  force  of  what  he  fiys, 
and  the  declamation  Ihould  only  cxprcfs  that  iiuer'nal 
fenfaiion.  But  nothing  fliould  be  carried  to  excefs.  A 
fuavity  in  the  tone  of  voice,  a  diguiiy  of  dcportmem, 
a  graceful  ai.'tion,  and  a  certain  tranquillity  of  counter 
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Etrlanii-  nsncc,  fhoulJ  coiiftaiuly  acconiiiany  ihcfl;iuf;iiaii  whc.i 
tioii        h;  ipsal^i  ill  pjoiic,  even  vvluii  h.'.'  io  iiiolUarntlU)  cu- 

*  ^  '  gagcJ  ia  debate,  or  when  he  is  aiiilrcliing  Lis  luvcicij^u 
i.i  pcrfoii.  A  j)le;Uing  lone  of  voice,  and  a  tlillincl  pro- 
iiuiiciilion,  pitjiijicc  ihe  hearers  greally  inlhe  Ipcak- 
tr's  favour.  A  young  man  may  improve  ihelc  to  a 
fiirpriliug  degree.  Dcinouhciies,  who  had  a  iialural 
impediment  in  his  fpecch,  was  accuaomcd  to  go  to  the 
fei-lliore,  and  partly  iilling  his  mouth  with  pebbles,  he 
declaimed  with  a  loud  \oice.     The  floaes  by  degrees 


gave  a  volubility  to  his  tongue, 
waves  reconciled  himiufenlibly 


to  the  noifcof  the  mul- 
titape. 

Hi.  The  principal  objca  of  a  public  profeflor  is  the 
inllruftion  of  the  iludious  youth  :  for  which  purpofe, 
he  is  to  convince  and  perfuade.  Every  lone  of  voice, 
every  exprefilou  of  tlie  countenance,  or  aftion  of  the 
body,  which  can  produce  this  ellect  by  enforcing  the 
words,  fliould  therefore  be  employed  ly  thofe  who  are 
to  teach  the  fciences.  There  is,  moreover,  one  very 
cflential  reflection  which  every  profeilbr  ought  to 
make,  and  which  is,  that  the  chair,  from  which  he  ha- 
rangues, is  furroiinded  by  young  ftudents,  naturally 
poffelfed  with  vivacity,  not  unfrequeutly  ludicrous,  and 
for  the  moft  part  previoully  inArueted  in  the  prepara- 
tory fciences.  They  are  therefore  conflantly  inclined 
tocriticife,  to  jell,  and  to  ridicule:  for  which  reafon, 
the  profelTor  lliould  endeavour  to  infpire  them  with  re- 
fpec't  and  attention,  by  a  grave,  commanding,  and  ve- 
nerable countenance;  and  carefully  avoidall  appearance 
of  grimace  in  his  aftion,  and  every  kind  of  affectation 
in  his  difcoarfe,  that  he  may  not  afford  the  leall  oppor- 
tunity for  pleafantry 

IV.  Wc  are  now  come  to  theatric  declamat'ion. 
I.  This  was  very  different  among  the  ancients  from 
•what  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  with  us,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itfelf,  and  from  the  ditlerence  of  circum- 
ftances.  Numbcrlefs  pall'agcs  in  QjiinLilian,  and  other 
ancient  hidorians,  critics,  grammarians,  and  commen- 
tators, evidently  prove,  that  the  ancient  dramatic  de- 
clamation was  fubfervient  to  the  rules  of  the  mufieal 
•Z)fAf<y;«,  rhythmus;  and  by  this,  according  to  Ariilides*,  their 
lib.  i.  action,  as  well   as  recital,  was  regulated.     But  to  ex- 

plain this  fecming  paradox,  it  will  be  ncceirary  to  make 
here  fonie  preliminary  remarks.  The  ancients  gave  a 
much  more  extenfive  fignification  than  wx  do  to  the 
word  mufic  (mufica),  which  they  derived  from  the 
raufes,  or  at  lealt  from  fome  of  them.  It  is  for  this 
rcafon,  that  the  fame  Ariftidcs  and  Q_uintilian  define 
it  to  be  "  An  art  that  teaches  all  that  relates  to  the 
ufe  of  the  voice,  and  the  manner  of  performing  all  the 
motions  of  the  body  with  grace:"  Ars  decorh  in  v(,ci- 
bui  ir  motibus.  Therefore  poetry,  declamation,  dan- 
cino-,  pantomimes,  and  many  other  geflures  and  ex- 
ercifes,  were  fubfervient  to  this  art. 

2.  That  part  of  general  nmlic  which  taught  the  art 
of  declamation  and  gelture  according  to  the  rules  of 
an  eftablilhed  method'  (and  which  wc  perform  by  in- 
Itinft,  or  at  moft  by  the  aid  of  common  fenfe),  was 
dillinguflicd  by  the  name  o{  hypocritic  7)iufc:  and  this 
mufieal  art  was  called  by  the  Greeks  orchefis  ;  and  by 
the  Romans  faltatio.  It  was,  however,  fo  far  from 
being  an  advantage  to  the  ancients  to  have  had  this  art, 
which  we  have  not,  that  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  mark 
of  great  imperfccT.ion.  I'or,  in  the  f.rfl  place,  it  was  an 


inffauec  of  high  obfurdity  to  rcprefcnt  a  tragedy,  or  Dcdani*. 
comedy,  before  an  audience  of  tviinty  ihoiifand people,  t'l^"- 
llie  fargrcateftpr.it  of  whom  could  neither  hear  r.or  ""^  ' 
Ice  wliat  palled  to  any  good  purpoie,  u..kfs  they  wet c 
pofielTed  of  organs  which  we  ha\  e  not.  The  theatres 
ot  London  and  Paris  may  conveniently  contain  about 
a  thoufand  pcrfons  ;  and  that  is  found  liilficient  in  the 
moft  populous  cities,  where  there  are  feveral  places  of 
entertainment  on  the  fame  day,  and  where  the  people 
are  reafonable  enough  to  fucceed  each  other  in  their 
diverlions.  As  the  Icaturcs  of  the  face  could  not  be 
diflmguillicd  at  fo  great  a  diitance,  and  flill  lefs  the 
alteration  of  countenance  in  order  to  reprefenr  the 
difrcrent  palhons,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  yiuTJhs  ;  a  wretched,  childilh  invention,  that  dellroy- 
ed  all  the  ftrength  and  variety  of  exprclRon.  Their 
ai:;tion  became  extravagant  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
j'ubfervieiu  to  a  regular  mechanilni,  which  prevented 
all  the  refinement,  and  all  the  plcafure  ot  furprjfe, 
in  the  performance  ;  and  inuft  have  had  an  effect  hor- 
ribly dilagreeable  to  ihofe  who  were  placed  near  the 
ftage. 

3.  The  egregious  imperfcflion  of  their  language 
likewife,  which  confifled  of  iyllibles  long  and  ihort, 
whole  duration  was  determined  by  a  fet  ineafure  of 
time,  and  their  manner  of  tuning  fyllables,  after 
the  method  of  the  orchelis  of  the  Greeks,  v/as  another 
difadvantage.  For  by  this  means  they  deteimined  by 
notes  and  charaftcrs  placed  after  tlielong  and  Ihort  fyl- 
lables, not  only  the  nature,  but  the  duration,  of  each 
a(ftion.  Now,  nothing  could  be  more  afFeiJted,  more 
conffrained  and  difgnlll'ul,  than  fuch  method  of  de- 
claiming. How  far  fuperior  in  this  refpcL^  are  the 
moderns,  who  confult  nature  alone  in  their  theatric  de- 
clamation ;  who  can  make  the  audience  hear  each  figh  ; 
who  can  accompany  it  with  a  proper  attitude;  who 
can  incell'antly  vary  their  action  ;  who  can  fcize  the 
lucky  n.on'ent,  and  make  the  countenance  fully  ex- 
prelbthe  fenfatiuns  of  the  mind  ?  Nature  dues  all  here; 
and  art,  infinitely  inferior  to  nature,  did  all  among  the 
ancients.  Modern  declamation  cannot  be  fubfeivient 
to  a  mufieal  rhythmus,  feeing  wc  fpeak  rapidly,  and 
w  iihout  aftcdtation.  Our  actors  learn  their  art  without 
art,  from  nature  itfelf,  aflifted  by  refleflion  ;  and  they 
arrive  at  a  degree  of  excellence  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  the  ancients,  by  a  method  (ar  more  limple,  and 
by  efforts  incomparably  more  eafy. 

4.  We  do  net,  moreover,  precifely  ki^ow  what  the 
theatric  declamarion  of  the  ancients  was ;  nor  what 
Were  the  mulical  inltruments  which  accompanied  that 
declamation.  The  title  to  the  Eunuch  of  Terence 
fays,  for  example,  "  That  Klaccus,  the  freedman  of 
Cla.'dius,  made  the  mulic  of  that  piece,  in  which  he 
employed  the  tw-o  flutes,  the  right  and  the  left."  Theft 
flutes,  it  is  likely,  gave  the  tone  to  the  at^or;  which 
mult  liave  had  a  very  odd  effect  on  the  audience.  Moft 
of  the  ancient  pieces  h.-.ve  finiilar  titles.  They  whe 
would  be  particularly  informed  of  the  art  of  declaim- 
ing among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  may  read  to  ad- 
vantage the  Critical  Refiedtions  on  Poetry  and  Faint- 
ing by  the  Abbe  du  Bos.  The  third  part  of  that 
work  eonlifts  entirely  of  learned  refearchcs  and  inge- 
nious reflections  on  this  lilly  practice  of  the  ancients. 
But  as  this  art  has  happily  no  place  in  modern  decla- 
mation, and  can  at  heft  ferve  only  to  make  a  parade 
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Declania-  of  erudition,  we  Hull  1  fay  no  more 

mition.    inaueri  of  real  utility. 

"  '  J.  We  think  there  is  good  rcafoa  to  believe,  moic- 
over,  that  the  moll;  jiolilhed  nations  of  niodcrn  Europe 
do  not  accompany  their  Jifcourfes,  in  general,  with  I'o 
many  gelticulations,  as  did  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  found  the  method  of  animating  a  difco;irle, 
and  giving  it  an  exprclllon,  by  the  fiinple  inflcelions  of 
the  voice,  and  by  the  features  of  the  countenance  ; 
which  is  far  more  decent,  more  jiilf,  and  rational,  than 
all  thole  contortions  which  perpetually  derange  the  na- 
tural attitude  of  the  body  and  its  members,  and  give 
the  fpeakcr  the  air  of  a  harlequin. 

6.  £xj>reJ/io/i,  therefore,  forms  at  once  the  elTence 
and  the  end  of  declamation  ;  and  the  means  of  produ- 
cing it  confifts  in  a  pronunciation  that  is  ionorous,  di- 
ilind,  and  pleafmg,  fupported  by  an  a^'lion  that  is  de- 
cent and  proper  to  the  fubjet'^.  If  the  bell  draniitic 
poet  has  need  of  a  good  declaimer  or  actor  to  make 
his  writing  produce  its  proper  effect,  the  acTior  has 
likcwife  need  of  a  good  poet  to  enable  him  to  pleafe 
and  affeft  by  his  aftion  :  for  it  is  to  little  purpofe 
that  he  endeavours  to  charm  his  auditory  by  uniting, 
with  nature,  all  the  powers  of  art,  if  the  poet  has  not 
furnillied  hiai  with  fcntiments  that  are  rational  and  af- 
feiSting. 

7.  The  actor,  in  (tudying  his  part  before  a  large 
mirror,  where  he  can  fee  his  whole  figure,  in  order  to 
determine  the  moft  proper  cxprelllon  for  every  thought, 
ihould  confult  nature,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  her. 
But,  in  this  imitation,  he  ihoulJ  take  cire  not  to  make 
too  fervile  a  copy.  He  has  this  to  oblerve,  in  common 
with  his  colleagues,  the  mailers  in  all  the  polite  arts  : 
The  theatre  is  intended  to  exhibit  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture, and  njt  nature  itfclf.  Tragedy  and  comedy  form 
pictures  of  human  life  ;  but  thefe  piclures  are  alfo 
pieces  of  perfpective,  which  require  ilrokes  fomewhat 
llronger  than  nature,  thu  they  may  be  difcerned  at  a 
diftaice.  The  adtjr  is  elevated  to  a  confiderable 
height  I'r.vn  th.c  ground  ;  he  is  iarrouuded  by  fcenery, 
he  is  fepirate>l  fro;ii  the  audience  by  the  orcheflra,  and 
he  fpe.iks  in  vcrfj  ;  all  this  is  not  natural  :  bur  the 
fpci^tator  is  to  acce.ic  to  this  nccelTary  illufion,  in  order 
to  promote  his  own  plcafure,  which   would  not  be  fo 

^  great  as  it  is  were  all  thefe  matters  otherwife  difpofed. 

■:'  Declamation,  therefore,  fliould  fomewhat  exceed,   but 

never  lofe  fight  of,  nature. 

8.  The  tone  of  the  aflor's  voice  fliould  be  natural, 
but  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  theatre  ;  fufficiently 
loud  to  be  heard  by  all  the  audience,  but  not  fo  vio- 
lent as  to  rend  their  cars.  A  pure  and  graceful  pro- 
nunciation ,  without  any  provincial  acccr.t,  is  likewife 
a  great  merit  in  an  actor  ;  and  he  fliould  alfo  habituate 
himfclf  to  fpeak  in  a  manner  perfectly  diflinft.  It  is 
a  capital  point  in  the  pronouncing  of  vcrfc,  not  to  fc- 
parate  the  two  hemiltics,  by  refling  too  long  on  the 
cte/iim  \n  the  middle,  nr  dwelling  on  the  end  of  each 
hemiftic  :  for,  by  fo  doing,  the  actor  falls  into  a  mo- 
notony, an  iufuffcrablc  uniformity  of  cadence,  in  a 
piece  that  conlilts  of  fomc  thoufand  vcrfcs.  The  gra- 
dations of  the  voice  demand  alfo  a  very  judicious  ob- 
fervance.  The  fpeakcr,  who  begins  in  a  hi;;h  tone, 
will  find  it  very  difKcult  to  fuflain  it  through  ihe  whole 
niece  ;  and  he,  who  clamours  incclfantly,  will  find  his 
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lungs  fail  him  in  iliofc  parts  where  the  vehemence  of  Dcdarato- 
palfion  requites  the  llrongcll  efforts.     If  we  may  Lc        'Y 
allowed  the  cxprtllion,  the  liroiigell  touches,  the  bol  j- 
elt  figures,  w  ill  not  tliere  Hand  out  from  the  pidurr  ii 
a  flriking  iiianuer. 

9.  The  deportment  of  an  actor  lliauld  be  conllanily 
graceful,  decent,  and  proper  to  the  character  he  re pre- 
fents.  An  old  man  has  a  diffeicnt  poliiion  of  body 
from  a  young  petit  maitre  ;  an  aged  queen  from  a 
young  princcfs  ;  a  noble  gallant  from  a  valet  dc  cliam- 
bre.  A  rational  obfeivanceof  nature,  and  an  imita- 
tion of  the  beft  ail'tors,  are  here  the  furefl  guides.  The 
fame  may  be  laid  of  the  action  of  the  hands,  the  thea- 
tric ftep,  &c.  An  inanimatcd  figure,  a  body  in  the 
pofition  of  a  ftatue,  and  hands  immoveable,  arc  as  dif- 
]ilearing  in  ihefccneas  a  player  whofe  inceflant  gelli- 
culation  refcniblcs  the  action  of  a  puppet. 

10.  Every  aSlor  who  afpires  to  make  his  art  fonic- 
thing  more  than  merely  mechanical,  will  begin  by  c- 
nabling  himfclf  readily  to  repeat  his  part,  that  the  de- 
feft  of  his  memory  may  not  embarrafs  his  aiition. 
When  he  is  fb  far  a  mafter  of  it,  he  will  n^ake  it  the 
fubjcct  of  ferious  refleciion  in  his  clofei  ;  endeavour  to 
fcizelhe  true  fenfeof  the  author  ;  and  to  find  out  that 
expiefllonof  each  fentiniein  and  pifhon,  wliicli  is  the 
moll  natural,  the  mod  lliiking,  and  beA  adapted  to  the 
llage  ;  and  which  he  will  cultivate  by  repeated  tli.iys; 
till  he  is  able  to  render  it  in  its  full  force. 

DECLARATORY  ACTION.  See  Law,  Noclxxxii. 
21. 

DECLENSION,  in,  grammar,  an  in.*lection  of 
nquns  according  to  their  divers  cafes  ;  as  nominaiivc, 
geuitive,  dative,  &c.     See  Grammar* 

DECLINATION,  in  aftronomy,  the  diftance  of 
any  cclcliial  object  from  the  equinoctial,  eiilier  north- 
ward or  fouthward.  It  is  cither  true  or  apparent,  ac- 
cording as  the  real  or  apparent  place  of  the  objeA  is 
eonfidercd.     See  Astronomy,  n"  409,   410. 

Dfclixatios  aj  the  Sia-Compnfs  oY  NifiJli,  is  its  va- 
riation from  the  true  meridian  of  any  place. 

DF.cLi\Ario\  of  aU'a/i  or  plane  for  Dials,  is  an 
arch  of  the  horizon,  contained  either  between  the  plane 
and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  you  reckon  it  from  the 
ealt  or  weft  ;  or  clfe  between  the  meridian  and  the 
plane,  if  you  account  from  tlie  north  or  fouth.  See 
Dial. 

DECLINATORIES,  are  inftrumcnts  for  laking 
the  declinations, inclinations, and rcclinations  ofplanes  ; 
and  tiicy  are  of  fevcral  kinds. 

The  bcfl  fort  for  taking  the  declination  conilfls  of 
a  fquare  piece  of  brafsor  wood,  with  a  limb  accurately 
divided  intodegrecs  ;  and  every  fifth  minute,  if  poflible, 
having  a  horizontal  dial  moving  on  the  centre  made 
for  the  latitude  of  the  place  it  is  to  fcrve  in  ;  and  w  hich 
has  a  fmall  bit  of  fine  brafs  fixed  on  its  meridian  line, 
like  a  fiducial  edge,  to  cut  the  degrees  of  the  limb  :  tor 
•at  any  time  when  the  fun  lliines,  by  having  the  hour  of 
the  day,  you  may  find  the  declination  of  any  wall  or 
plane  by  this  infirument. 

DECLINATURE'^' Judges.     See  Law,  N'^  clvi. 

12. 

DECLIVITY  denotes  the  reverfe  of  Acclivity. 

DECOCTION,  nfually  fignifies  either  the  a.tioii 
of  boiling  a  fubftance  in  water,  or  the  water  itfclf  in 
whick  the  fubdancc  has  been  boiled.     It  is  only  appli-  - 
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DeeoUation  cable  t9  matters  comaining  fonie  principles  foUi'.lc  ia 
II  water  ;    fiich    particularly  are   animal    aiul  vegetable 

pecoratioii  niatters.  Decoftioii  ouglit  not  to  lie  uled  with  iucli 
"  ^  '  Aibilances  as  contain  any  vohitile  priiiciples,  as  they 
would  be  dilPipated  in  the  air  during;  tlit  piocefs.  But 
itmay  be  fafely  ulcd,  nay  even  liccoaus  nccclTHry,  when 
ihe  nutters  to  be  treated  arcfulid,  and  of  a  clofe  and 
compai:!:  texture  ;  b.caife  then  the  wstcr  could  not 
cxtraft  its  principles  without  a  boiling  heat.  Moll  foft 
animal  matters,  as  ritfli,  (kin,  leiidojs,  may  be  conve- 
niently boiled  in  water  ;  becaufe  they  contain  no  prin- 
ciple volatile  with  a  boiling lieat.  Water  extracts  from 
them  nothing  but  a  j;chuinous  fubiunce,  and  fome 
oily  parts  which  float  on  the  Uni'ace  of  the  water.  All 
vcEeiable  matters  which  are  inodorous,  and  parti'.ular- 
ly  thole  wliich  are  hard,  as  roots,  barks,  S:c.  are  ge- 
nerally bailed,  when  an  ex[rai:tionof  their  principles 
by  water  is  required. — To  this  rule,  however,  there 
arefome  exceptions.  Peruvian  bark,  for iiillance, gives 
its  flrength  to  cold  water  better  than  tofiich  as  is  boil- 
ing hot.  Many  other  vegetables  alfo  have  the  fame 
property  of  yielding lefs  to  boiling  than  to  cold  water. 
And  therefore  a  general  rule  may  be  eft-ibliflicd,  that 
decoction  ought  not  10  be  ei5iployed  but  when  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary  ;  that  is,  when  the  fame  principles,  or 
the  fame  quantities  ot  thoi'e  principles,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  an  infulion,  and  that  without  heat,  if  it  can 
be  fo  done,  confidering  that  the  proximate  principles 
of  vegetables  are  generally  fo  delicate,  and  fo  inlccp- 
tible  of  change  and  decompofition,  that  frequently  the 
moll  gentle  heat  changes  much  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties. 

DECOLLATION,  beheading,  a  term  ftdJom 
II fed  but  in  the  phrafe  djcoliatioii  of  St  John  Baptitl  ; 
which  denotes  a  painting,  wherein  is  rcjircfentcd  the 
Baptill's  head  flruck  ofi  fiom  his  trunk  ;  or  the  feall 
held  in    honour  of  that  martyr. 

DiSCOMPOSITlON,  in  cheraiftry,  ufually  llg'ii- 
fies  the  difjnion  or  feparaiion  of  the  conllituent  parts 
of  bodies. — Ic  diifers  from  mere  mechanical  diviiion,  in 
tliat  when  a  body  is  chemically  decompofcd,  the  parts 
into  which  it  is  rcfulvcd  are  cfftntially  dift'erenc  from 
the  body  itfclf ;  but  though  a  mcch.jnical  force  is  ap- 
plic.l  to  it  ever  folong,  or  with  ever  fo  much  violence, 
the  minuted  panicles  into  which  tlie  body  may  be  re- 
duced, flillretaintlicir  original  nature. — I'hus,  for  ex- 
ample,  though  we  fuppofc  nitre,  or  any  other  fait,  to 
be  reduced  to  ever  fo  fine  powder,  each  particle  retains 
the  nature  of  nitre,  as  much  as  the  largeit  unpounded 
mafs  ;  but  if  oil  of  vitriol  is  applied,  a  decompofnion 
takes  place,  and  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  ni- 
tre riles  in  the  form  of  a  fmoking  acid  fpirit,  which 
never  could  have  been  fufpefted  to  lie  hid  in  the  mild 
neutral  fait. 

DECORATION,  in  architefture,  any  thing  that 
adorns  and  enriches  a  building,  church,  triumphal 
arch,  or  the  like,   either  without  fide  or  within. 

The  orders  of  archite(51:ure  contribute  greatly  to  the 
decoration  ;  but  then  the  feveral  parts  of  thofe  orders 
mufl  have  their  juft  proportions,  charaflcrs,  and  orna- 
ments ;  oiherwife  thefineft  order  will  bring  conful'ion 
rather  than  richnefs.     See  Architecture. 

Decorations  in  churches,  are  paintings,  vafes,  fe- 
floons,  &c.  occafionally  applied  to  the  walls  ;  and  with 
fomuch  conduft  and  difcretion,  as  not  to  take  ofFany 
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thing  from  the  form  of  the  architc(Jlure  :  as  is  much  DccorsiloB 
piactifcd  in   Italy  at  the  folemn  kails.  I 

Decoraiion  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
fcenes  or   theatres. 

ia  operas,  and  ether  theatrical  performances,  the 
decorations  mult  be  frequently  changed  conformably  to 
the    fuL-jtrt. 

The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  decorations  for  their 
theatres  :  the  firll,  called  veijutiiei,  having  three  fides, 
or  faces,  which  were  turned  fuccdfively  to  the  ipecta- 
tors  :  the  other  called  duCiiUs,  lliowing  anew  decora- 
tion by  drawing  or  Hiding  another  before  it. — This 
latter  fort  is  ftill  ufcd,  and  apparently  with  much 
greater  fuccefs  than  among  the  ancients,  who  were 
obliged  to  draw  a  curtain  whenever  they  made  a 
ciiange  in  the  decoration  ;  whereas  on  our  ftage  the 
change  is  made  in  a  moment,  and  almoJl  without  be- 
ing perceived. 

DECORUM,  in  architee^ture,  is  the  fiiitablcnefs  of 
a  building,  and  tire  feveral  parts  and  onianienis  there- 
of,   to  the  llation  and  occalion. 

DEC'^uPLE,  in  heraldry,  tlie  fame  as  uncoupled  : 
thus  a  chevron  decouple,  is  a  chevron  wanting  fo 
much  of  it  towards  the  point,  that  the  two  ends  li.and 
at  a  diltance  from  one  another,  being  parted  and  un- 
coupled. 

DECOY,  in  naval  aflairs,  a  (tratogcm  employed 
by  a  ihip  of  war  to  betray  a  vclfel  ol  inferior  lorcc 
intoan  uncautiouspurfuit,  till  fl'.e  has  drawn  her  with- 
in the  range  of  her  cannon,  or  what  is  called  within 
gun  pj'jt.  It  is  ulually  performed  by  painting  the  Hern 
and  lides  in  fuch  a  mjnncr  as  to  difguilc  the  Ihip,  and 
reprefenther  cither  much  fmallcr  and  of  interior  force, 
or  as  a  friend  to  the  hoftiic  vctrcl,  wliich  he  endeavours 
to  ealV.are,  l)y  alTuming  the  emblems  and  ornaments  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  ftranger  is  fuppofed  to  belong. 
^Vhen  Ihe  has  thus  provoked  the  advcrlaiy  to  chafe,  in 
hop^s  of  acquiring  a  prize,  flie  continues  the  decoy, 
by  fpreading  a  great  fliil,  as  endcavourir.g  to  elcapc  ; 
at  the  fame  tin.e  that  her  courfcis  cuniiderably  retard- 
ed by  an  artful  alteration  of  her  trim  till  the  enemy 
approaches.  Decoying  is  alto  perforn.ed  to  elude  the 
chafe  of  a  ihip  of  a  fnper-or  force  in  a  dark  night,  by 
tlirowing  out  a  lighted  Cilk  ol  pitcli  into  the  fca,  which 
will  burn  for  aconliderabie  time  and  miignide  the  ene- 
my. Immediately  ailcr  the  calk  is  thrown  out,  the 
Ihip  changes  her  coiirfe,  and  may  eafily  eic^pe  if  at 
any  tolerable  diltance  trom  the   foe. 

Decoy,  among  fowlers,  a  place«5ade  for  catching 
wild- fowl.  A  decoy  is  generally  made  where  there  is 
a  large  pond  furrounded  with  wood,  and  beyond  that 
a  mariliy  and  uncultivated  country  :  ii  !hc  piece  of  wa- 
ter is  not  thus  furrounded,  it  v.  ill  be  iUitnded  with  the 
noife  and  other  accidents  which  may  be  cxpec'ted  to 
frighten  the  wild-fowl  from  a  quiet  haunt,  where  they 
mean  to  deep,  during  the  day-time,  in  fccurity.  If 
thefc  noifcs  or  diflurljaiiccs  are  wilful,  it  hath  been 

held  that  an  action  will  lie  againit  the  difturber As 

fooii  as  the  evening  fets  in,  the  decoy  rifes  (as  they 
term  it),  and  the  wild-fowl  feed  during  the  night.  If 
the  evening  is  rtill,  the  noife  of  their  wings,  during 
their  dight,  is  heard  at  a  very  great  diltance,  and  is  a 
pleafing  though  rather  melancholy  found.  This  riling 
of  the  decoy  in  the  eveniag,  is  in  Sommerfetfliire  called 
raddbtg. 

The 
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Decoy.  The  decoy-diicks  arc  fed  wiih  Iicmpfeed,  which  is 
'  -  '  thrown  .ncr  die  Ikrcciis  in  i"i;iall  qu.iiuiiic,  i-)  bring 
them  loi  wards  into  the  pjjics  or  canals,  and  to  allarc  the 
wilJ-i'owl  to  follow,  as  thi>  feed  is  fo  light  as  to  rfoai. 
There  are  fevcr.il  psp^s,  as  they  are  called,  which 
lead  np  a  narro\v  ditcli  that  doles  at  lad  with  a  funnel- 
net.  Over  thefc  pipes  (vvhich  grow  narrower  from 
their  firil  entrance)  is  a  coiuiuaed  arch  of  netting 
fiifpended  on  hoops.  It  i.s  necellary  to  have  a  pipe  or 
ditch  fur  almolt  every  wi'id  that  can  blow,  as  npon 
this  circunul.mce  it  depends  which  pipe  the  fowl  will 
take  to  ;  and  the  decoy-man  always  keeps  on  the  lee- 
ward Udeof  the  ducks,  to  prevent  his  effluvia  reaching 
their  figacioas  noHrils.  All  along  eacli  pipe,  at  certain 
intervals,  are  placed  Ikreens  made  of  reeJs,  which  are 
fo  lituated,  th  it  it  is  impoffible  the  wild-fowl  fliould 
fee  the  decoy-man,  before  they  have  palled  on  towards 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  where  the  purfc-net  is  placed. 
The  inducement  to  the  wild-fowl  to  go  up  one  of 
thefe  pipes  is,  becanfe  the  decoy-ducks  trained  to 
this  lead  the  way,  either  after  hearing  the  whilUc  of 
the  decoy-man,  or  enticed  by  the  hemplccd  ;  the  lat- 
ter will  dive  under  water,  whilll  the  wild-fowl  lly  on, 
and  are  taken  in  the  purfc. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild  fowl  arc 
in  fuch  a  fla'e  of  llcepinefs  and  dozing,  that  they  will 
not  follow  the  decoy-ducks,  life  is  then  generally 
made  of  a  dog,  who  is  taught  his  Icflon  :  he  palfcs 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  recd-fkreeiis  (in 
which  are  little  holes,  both  for  the  decoy-man  to  fee, 
and  the  little  dog  to  pafs  through)  ;  this  attrads  the 
eye  of  the  wild-fowl,  who,  not  chooling  to  be  inter- 
rupted, advance  towards  the  finallaiid  conrempiible  a- 
iiimal,  that  they  may  drive  him  away.  The  dog  all  the 
time,  by  the  diredion  of  the  decoy-man,  plays  among 
the  fkreens  of  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the  purfe-nct  : 
till  at  laft,  perhaps,  the  decoy-man  appears  behind 
a  fkreen,  and  the  wild-fowl  not  daring  to  pals  by  him 
in  return,  nor  being  able  to  elcape  upwards  on  acconnt 
of  the  net-covering,  rulh  on  into  the  purfe-net.  Some- 
times the  dog  will  not  attraft  their  attention,  if  a  red 
handkerchief,  or  fomething  very  lingular,  in  not  put 
about  him. 

The  general  feafon  for  catching  fowl  in  decoys,  is 
from  the  latter  end  of  Oi5fober  till  February  :  the  ta- 
king of  them  earlier  is  prohibited  in  Britain  by  an  aCT:  lo. 
Ceo.  II.  c.  %i.  which  forbids  it  from  June  ift  till  Oct- 
ober 111:, under  the  penalty  of  five  fliillingsfor  each  bird 
deflroyed  within  that  fpace. 

The  Lincolnlhire  decoys  are  commonly  fet  at  a  cer- 
tain annual-rent,  from  j  to  20  pounds  a-year:  and 
there  is  one  inSummerfetlhirethat  pays  30I.  The  for- 
mer contribute  principally  to  fupply  the  markets  in 
London.  Amazing  numbers  of  ducks,  wigeons,  and 
,  ,  teal,  are  taken  :  by  an  account  fent  us  *  of  the  number 
it.Zool.  caught  a  few  winters  pall,  in  one  feafon,  and  in  only 
_5jj.  ten  decoys,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wain-fleet,  it  ap- 
peared to  amount  to  ^1,200,  in  which  are  included  I'e- 
vcral  other  fpecies  of  ducks  :  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that,  in  the  above  particular,  wigeon  and  teal  are  rec- 
koned but  as  one,  and  confequently  fell  but  at  half  price 
of  the  ducks.  This  quantity  makes  them  fo  cheap  on 
the  fpot,  that  we  have  been  alTured,  feveral  decoy-men 
would  be  content  to  contract  for  years  to  deliver  their 
ducks  at  Bofton,  for  10 d.  per  couple.     The  account  of 
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the  numbers  here  mentioned,  relates  only  to  ihofe  that 
were  fent  to  the  capital. 

It  was  cnllomary  formerly  to  have  in  the  fens  an 
annual  drhnig  of  the  young  ducks  before  [hey  took 
wing.  Numbers  of  people  adembled,  who  beat  a  valt 
tract,  and  forced  the  birds  into  a  net  placed  at  the 
fpot  where  the  iport  was  to  terminate.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  dozens  have  been  taken  at  once  :  but  this  praclicc 
being  fuppofed  to  be  detrimental,  h,.s  been  abulilhcd 
by  act  of  parliament. 

DECREE,  an  order  made  by  a  fuperior  pov,  cr  for 
the  regulation  of  an  inferior. 

Decree,  in  the  civil  law-,  is  a  determination  which 
the  emperor  pronounces  npon  hearing  a  particular  caulc 
between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

Decrees  of  Councils,  are  the  laws  made  by  them, 
to  regulate  the  doiltrine  and  policy  of  the  cjiurch. 

Decrees  in  Clancerji,  are  the  determination  of  the 
lord-chancellor,  upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  merits  of  a 
caufc. 

DECREET,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  final  decree 
or  judgment  of  the  lords  of  feliJon,  from  which  an  ap- 
peal only  lies  to  parliament. 

Decreet- Arbitral,  in  Scots  law,  the  feutence  or 
judgment  of  one  to  whom  parties  voluntarily  fubmit  the 
dctcrminaiion  of  any  queflion  betwixt  them*.  •  See  Laiu, 

DECREMENT,   in  heraldry,  fignifics  the  wane  of  n°clxxx. 
the  moon  from  the  full  to  the  new.     The  moon  in  this  'i- 
flate  iscalled  moon  dicn-fcciii ,  or  in  dcc-jiin  ;  and  whtn 
borne  in  coat  armour,  faces  to  the  left  tide  of  the  e- 
fcutcheon,  as  fiie  does  to  the  right  fide  when  in  the  in- 
crement. 

DECREPITATION,  in  chemillry,  flgnifies  the 
quick  fcparation  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  occalioned  by 
a  flrong  lirat,  and  accompanied  with  noife  and  crack- 
ling. This  effect;  is  moil  frequently  produced  by  wa- 
ter contained  betwixi  the  parts  of  the  decrepitating  bo- 
dy, when  thefe  pans  have  a  certain  degree  of  adhcfioii 
together.  This  Vv-ater  being  quickly  reduced  into  va- 
pour by  the  heat  fuddcnly  applitd  to  it,  rarjfies,  and 
burfls  with  noifc  the  parts  which  comprcfs  it.  The  bo- 
bodies  moft  fubject  to  decrepitation  are  certain  falts,  fiicli 
as  common  fait,  vitriolated  tartar,  nitre  of  lead,  &c. 
the  decrepitation  of  all  which  proceeds  from  the  water 
of  their  cryftallization.  Clays  which  are  not  perfect- 
ly dry,  and  dints,  are  alio  fubjei^  to  decrepitation. 

DECREPITUDE,  in  medicine,  the  confequence 
of  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  which  by  degrees  leads 
to  death.     See  Death. 

DECRETAL,  in  the  canon  law,  a  letter  of  a. 
Pope  determining  fome  point  or  queflion  in  the  eccle- 
fiallical  law.  The  decretals  compofe  the  fecond  part 
of  the  canon  law.  The  firll  genuine  one,  acknowledged 
by  all  the  learned  as  fuch,  is  a  letter  of  Pope  Siricius, 
written  in  the  year  ;?8j,  to  Himerns  billiop  of  Tarra- 
gona, in  Spain,  concerning  fome  diforders  which  had 
crept  into  the  churches  of  Spain.  Gratian  publifhed 
a  collei^lion  of  decretals,  containing  all  the  ordinances 
made  by  the  popes  till  the  year  11 50.  Gregory  IX. 
iu  1227,  following  the  example  of  Theodofius  and  Ju- 
flinian,  formed  aconflitution  of  his  own,  collecting  into 
one  body  all  the  decilions  and  all  the  caufes  which  " 
ferved  to  advance  the  papal  power;  which  colle(5lioii 
of  decretals  was  called  th^  petitateuch,  becaufc  it  con- 
tains five  books. 

DECUMARIA, 
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Decumarii      DECUjAIARLA,  in  boiany:  A  gciuis  of  the  moiio- 

gyiiLi  order,    belonging  to  ihe  do iccan Ji i.i  clafs  ot' 

■  jj Lints ;  aiiJ  in  the  nitiir.il  mcihoJ  r.inlving  imder  ihofc 

o["  which   the  order  is  do.ibilhl.      The  calyx  is  dcca- 

pliyllnus,  llipcrior;  the  petals  ten  ;  the  fniit  unknown. 

DliCUMATEi)  Acri,  titlicd  litlds,  or  granted  on 
n  tithe,  as  appc.iis  from  Tacitns,  tJ  that  rabble  of 
Ganls  who  fucceeded  the  Mercomanni,  that  had  till 
then  proved  a  cheek  to  the  Roman  conqiiells  up  the 
Rhine  ;  and  hence  probably  their  name,  people  living 
on  the  marches  or  limits  of  the  empire.  In  Cicero  we 
have  Ager  Deciinians,  which  is  of  the  fame  import 
with  the  Agcr  Deciinias  of  Tacitus. 

DECUPLE  PROPORTION,  that  often  to  one. 

DECURIO,  a  ihbaUern  officer  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies. He  commanded  a  decuria,  which  coniilled  of 
ten  men,  and  was  the  third  part  of  a  tiirma,  or  the 
5oth  part  of  a  le^io  of  horfe  which  was  conipofed  of 
380  men.  There  were  certain  magiftrates  in  the  pro- 
vinces  called  Jcc:irio!i;s  ai'inhifialcs,  v.  ho  formed  a  body 
to  repreleiu  the  Ronran  fenaie  in  free  and  corporate 
towns.  They  confiiled  of  ten  ;  whence  the  name  and 
their  duty  extended  to  watch  over  the  interefts  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  to  increafe  the  revenues  of  tliecom- 
moawcalth.  Their  court  was  called  curia  dicuriouum 
and  mhi'ji-  fenattis ;  aid  their  decrees,  caflcd  d.'crcta  dc- 
(.urionrnii,  were  marked  with  two  D.  D.  at  the  top.  They 
generally  (lyled  themfelves  ctv'itatuvi patres  cur'uiks  and 
bonarati  iiiunicil'torKm ftnatares .  They  were  defied 
witli  the  fame  ceremonies  as  the  Roman  fenators  ;  they 
were  to  be  at  lead  25  years  of  age,  and  to  be  poffeiTed 
of  a  certain  fum  of  money.  The  election  happened  in 
the  kalends  of  March. 

DECURRENT  leak.     See  Botany,  p.  440. 

DECURY,  ten  perfuns  ranked  under  one  chief  or 
leader,  called  the  dccurio. 

The  Roman  cavalry  was  divided  into  decuries,  which 
vvere  fubdivifionsof  a  century,  each  century  containing 
ten  decuries. 

DECUSSATION',  a  term  in  geometry,  optics,  and 
anatomy,  fignifying  the  croOlng  of  two  lines,  rays,  or 
nerves,  when  they  meet  in  a  point,  and  then  go  on  fe- 
parately  from  one  another. 

DECUSSORIUM,  a  furgeon's  inftrument,  which, 
by  prelTing  gently  on  the  dura  mater,  caufcs  an  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  coUetlcd  between  the  cranium  and  the 
before  mentioned  membrane,  through  the  perforation 
made  by  the  trepan. 

DEDHAM,  a  town  of  Eifex  in  England,  confid- 
ing of  about  400  lofty  houfes.  The  ftreeis  are  not 
paved,  but  very  clean,  occafioned  by  their  lying  pretty 
high.  It  has  one  large  old  church,  retnarkable  for  a 
fine  Gothic  lleeple,  with  a  great  deal  of  carved  work 
about  it,  but  mtich  injured  by  time.  E.  Long.  t.  10. 
N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

DEDICATION,  the  act  of  confcerating  a  temple, 
altar,  ilatne,  palace,  &c.  to  the  hono--  of  fome  deity. 

The  nfc  of  dedications  is  very  ancient  both  among 
the  worfnippers  of  the  true  God  and  among  the  hea- 
thens :  the  Hebrews  call  it  riJSn  hhanuchah,  <'  imita- 
tion;" which  the  Greek  tranllators  render  F.Tiiai;';*, 
and  EriiiiviTuoc,  "  renewing." 

In  the  fcripture  we  meet  with  dedications  of  the  ta- 
bernacle, of  altars,  of  the  firfi;  and  fecond  temple,  and 
even  of  the  houfes  of  private  ptrfons.     There  are  alfo 
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dedications  of  veflcls,  and  garments  of  the  priefis  and  Dedicatio 
Levitcs,  and  even  of  the  nun  themfelves.  I>et. 

The  heathens  had  alfo  dedications  of  temples,  altars,  '  "" 
and  images  of  their  gods,  5;c.  Nebuchadnezzar  held  a 
fulcinn  dedication  of  his  flatue,  Dan.  iii.  2.  Pilate 
dedicated  gilt  bucklers  at  jcrufalem  to  Tiberius,  I-k'do 
de  L'gat.  Petronius  would  have  dedicated  a  fiatuc  to 
the  emperor  in  the  fame  city,  ibid.  p.  791.  Tacitus, 
Htjl.  lib.  iv.  c.  53.  mentions  the  dedication  of  the  ca- 
pitol,  upon  rebuilding  it  by  Vcfpafian,  &c. 

The  Jews  celebrated  the  anuivcrfary  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  their  temple  every  year  for  eight  days.  This  was 
firll  enjoined  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  the  whole  fyna- 
gogue,  in  the  year  of  the  Syro-Maccdoniau  era  148, 
/.  i.  164  years  before  Chrilf.  The  heathens  had  the 
like  anniverfaries,  as  that  of  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Parthenope,  mentioned  by  Lycophron.  Under 
Chrillianity,  dedication  is  only  applied  to  a  church  ; 
and  is  properly  the  confecration  thereof  performed  by 
a  billiop,  with  a  number  of  ceren-.onics  prcferibed  by 
the  church. 

The  Chriftians  finding  themfelves  z\  liberty  under 
Conllantine,  in  lieu  of  their  ruinous  churches,  built 
new  ones  in  every  place  ;  and  dedicated  them  with  a 
deal  of  folcnmity.  The  dedication  was  iifually  per- 
formed in  a  fynod  ;  at  Icafl  they  alfembied  a  number  of 
biihops  to  ainif  at  the  fervice.  M'e  have  the  defcrip- 
lion  of  thole  of  the  churches  at  Jerufalem  and  Tyre  in 
Eufebius,  and  many  others  in  later  writers. 

Dedication,  in  literature,  is  an  addrefs  prefixed  tf» 
a  book,  foliciling  patronage,  or  teftifying  refpeft  lor 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  made.  The  dedication  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Mr  Edwards's  Hiflory  of  Birds,  is  cu- 
rious :  To  God  !  thi:  one  eternal .'  the incoruprehenfibte ! 
the  ontnipy:fent !  07niiifcicnt  and  ah/iighty  Great 'jr  of  all 
things  that  exifl  !  jr07n  orbs  imrneajiirably  great  to  1  he  mi- 
nute]] points  of  matter,  this  A'tom  is  dedicated  and  devo- 
ted, with  all pojfible  gratitude,  hniiiiliation,  and  "worjijip^ 
and  the  highejl  adoration  both  oj  body  and  mind,  by  his 
mojl  refigned,  low,  and  humble  creature,   G.  E. 

DEE  (John),  a  famous  mathematician  and  aflro- 
loger,  was  born  (July  1527)  in  London,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  a  wealthy  vintner.  In  1542,  he  was  lent  to 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  After  five  years  clofe 
applicatioit  to  mathematical  fiudies,  particularly  aftro- 
nomy,  he  went  to  Holland,  in  order  to  vifit  feveral  e- 
minent  mathematicians  on  the  continent.  Having  con- 
tinued abroad  near  a  year,  he  returned  to  Cambridge  ; 
and  was  there  elefted  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity 
college,  then  firfi  ereded  by  king  Henry  VIII.  In 
154S,  he  took  the  degree  of  mafler  of  arts  ;  and,  in 
the  fame  year,  left  England  a  fecond  time  ;  his  flay  at 
home  being  rendered  uneafy  to  him,  by  the  fufpicions 
that  were  entertained  of  his  being  a  conjuror  ;  arifing 
partly  from  his  application  to  afironomy,  but  efpeeially 
on  account  of  a  piece  of  machinery  in  the  E/puvn  of  A- 
riftophancs,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  univerfiiy,  and 
in  which  he  rcprefented  the  Scarabcus  flying  up  to 
Jupiter,  with  a  man  and  a  balkct  of  vidnals  on  its 
back.  Thefe  fulpicions  he  could  never  after  fhake  off: 
nor  did  his  fubfequent  conduft,  as  we  fhall  fee,  tend  to 
clear  him  of  the  imputation  ;  for  if  he  was  not  aftually 
a  conjuror,  it  was  not  for  want  of  endeavours. 

LTpon  leaving  England,  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Louvain  ;  where  he  was  much  efleemed,  and  vifitedby 
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Dee,      fcvcra]  perfo-.is  of  lii^h  rank.     Here  he  rcfulcd  alvjiic 

— • r.vo  years,  aid  ti;e;!  ict  oiu  ior  Kniiicc  ;  wlicrc,  in  tlsc 

college  of  Klicims,  lie  read  Ici'V.ircsof  Lndid'sclcnicnis 
wuh  vail  applaiifc.  In  1551,  hercuirncd  to  Kn^land, 
and  was  introduced  by  tlic  fccrctary  Cecil  10  kina  Ed- 
ward, who  affij^ned  him  a  penlion  of  100  crowns,  which 
he  afterwards  relinqnilhed  for  ihe  re(5loi-y  of  Uplon, 
upon  Severn:  but  foon  after  the  accei!ioti  of  qnceii 
Mary,  having  fonie  correfpondencc  v.'iih  t!ic  lady  Eli- 
■zal)eth's  fervants,  he  was  accufed  of  prattiling  againll 
the  queen's  life  by  enchantment.  On  tliis  account  l;c 
fiitFered  a  tedious  confinement,  and  was  fevcral  times 
examined;  till,  in  the  year  1555,  he  obt:'.ined  his  li- 
berty by  an  order  of  council. 

When  queen  Eliznbeth  afccnded  tlic  ilirone,  our 
aftrological  Dee  was  coufullcd  by  lord  Dudley,  con- 
ceriiiug  a  propitious  day  for  her  mnjelly's  coronation. 
He  was  on  this  occafion  introduced  to  ilie  cp.icen,  who 
made  hinigreatproniifes,  which  were  never  perfornieii, 
though  flic  condefcended  to  receive  his  inftruiflions  re- 
lative to  the  riiyftical  interpretation  of  forac  of  his  un- 
intelligible  writings, which  he  publilhed  about  this  time. 
In  156/1,  he  made  another  voyage  to  the  continent  ; 
iu  order  to  prcfcnt  a  book  v/hich  he  had  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  INIaximilian.  He  returned  to  England  in 
the  fame  year  ;  but  in  i  J71,  we  liud  him  in  Lorrain  ; 
where,  being  dangeroully  ill,  the  queen  feat  over  two 
phyficiaas  to  his  relief.  Having  once  more  returned 
to  his  native  country,  he  fettled  at  Mortlake  in  Ijurrty, 
where  he  continued  his  ftudies  with  unremitting  ardor, 
and  collecfed  a  confiderablc  library  of  curious  books 
and  manufcripts,  with  a  variety  of  inftrumcnts;  mofl 
of  which  were  afterwards  deflroyed  by  the  mob,  as 
Ijelongiug  to  one  who  dealt  with  the  devil.  In  1578, 
the  queen  being  much  indifpoftd,  Mr.  Dec  was  fent  a- 
broad  toconliilt  with  German  phyficians  and  philofo- 
phers  (altrologers  no  doubt)  on  the  occafion.  We 
now  bthold  him  again  in  England,  where  he  wasfoon 
after  employed  in  a  more  rational  fervice.  Her  ma- 
jefly,  dclirous  to  be  informed  concerning  her  title  to 
thofe  countries  which  had  been  difcovered  by  her  fub- 
jefcs,  commanded  Mr.  Dec  to  confult  the  ancient  re- 
cords, and  furnilh  her  with  proper  geographical  de- 
Icriptions.  .'Accordingly,  in  a  ihort  time  heprcfented 
to  the  queen,  in  the  gardens  at  Richmond,  two  large 
rolls,  in  which  the  difcovered  countries  were  geogra- 
phically defcribe.l  and  hiftorically  ilUidrated.  Thefc 
rolls  are  prcferved  in  the  Cotton  library,  ytugi/Jlus  I. 
I-Ii3  next  employment  was  the  reformation  of  the  ka- 
Iciidar,  on  which  fubjeft  he  wrote  a  rational  and  learn- 
ed trcatife,  prcferved  in  the  Afliinolean  library  at  Ox- 
ford. 

Hitherto  the  extravagancies  of  our  eccentrical  phi- 
lofopherfecm  to  have  been  counterpoifcd  by  a  tolerable 
proportion  of  reafon  and  fcience  ;  but  henceforward  we 
confiner  him  as  a  mere  necromancer  and  credulous  al- 
chymifl.  In  the  year  1581,  he  became  acquainted 
with  one  Edward  Kelley,  by  whofe  afliftance  he  j^cr- 
formed  diverfc  incantations,  and  maintained  a  frequent 
imaginary  intercourfe  with  fpirits.  He  was  pariicu. 
larly  intimate,  it  fecms,  with  the  angels  Rapl.atl  and 
Gabriel.  One  of  them  made  him  a  prcfeiit  of  a  black 
fpeculum,  in  which  his  angels  and  demons  appeared 
ss  often  as  he  had  occafion  for  them;  t!;ey  r.nfv.-trcd 
Vol.  V. 
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his  qucftions^  and  Kei'.cy's  biifmcfi  w.-.s  to  record  the  ir 
didaics  : 

Kcliey  dij  all  I1I5  foaH  upon 
The  devil's  looMnij-ylufs  a  fione. 

I iiDiB.^jc/  ii,  caiile  iii,  v  (1^1. 
In  h8;?,  they  were  both  introduced  to  a  certain  To. 
Jifii  nobleman,  then  in  Eiighnd,  named  Abeil  I.a/ki, 
palatine  of  Siradia,  a  pcrlon  equally  addicted  10  the 
lame  ridiculous  purfuits.  He  was  fo  charmed  v. iili 
Dec  and  his  companion,  that  lit  perfiiaded  thciy  to  nc- 
company  hiin  to  his  native  country.  They  embarked 
for  Holland  in  Sept.  1  $83  ;  and  travciling  over  land, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Lalki  in  I"e''rua:y  fullov.-ii:.:. 
The  ir  patron,  however,  finding  himfelf  abufed  by  iht'ir 
idle  prctcii.'ioiis,  peifuaded  them  to  j'.'.y  a  vlli:  to  Ilo- 
dolph  king  of  Bohemia;  who,  thougii  a  crcdi;l"i:i 
man,  was  foon  difgufled  witli  their  nonfenfc.  Tl:ev 
were  afterwards  introduced  to  the  king  of  Poland,  but 
v/ith  no  better  fuccefs.  Soon  after  this,  they  were 
invited  by  a  rich  Hohemian  noldeman  to  his  ciifllc  of 
Trebona,  where  they  continued  forfouic  time  in  great 
aiflnence  ;  owing,  as  they  all'eited,  to  their  art  of 
tranfmutation  by  means  of  a  certi'.in  pov.der  in  thepof- 
icilion  of  Kcliey. 

Dee,  new  quarrelling  with  his  companion  in  iniqui- 
ty, quitted  Bohemia,  aiul  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  once  more  gracioufiy  received  by  l!ie  queen; 
who,  in  1J95,  made  him  warden  of  Manchefter  ccl- 
lege,  in  which  town  he  relidcd  fcvcral  years.  In  1604, 
he  returned  to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1608,  aged  St  ;  leaving  a  large  family, 
and  many  works,  behind  him. — The  black  Hone  into 
which  Dee  nfcd  to  call  his  fpirits,  was  in  the  collec. 
tion  of  the  carls  of  Peterborough,  whence  it  came  to 
lady  Elizabeth  Germaine.  It  was  next  the  property 
of  the  late  duke  of  Argyle,  and  is  now  Mr.  V/alpole's. 
It  appears  upon  examination  to  be  nothing  but  a  po- 
lilhed  piece  of  eannel-coal. — That  Dee  was  a  man  of 
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confiderablc  acquirements,  is  beyond  a  doubt  ;  his 
mathematical  knowledge  is  generally  allowed:  but 
uiilefs  wefiippofe  him  a  wicked  impoflor,  which  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  we  mull  tranfmit  him  to  pof- 
lerity  as  one  of  the  moll  foolidi,  fiipcrflitious,  necro- 
manccrs  ofhis  time.  Neveriliclef?,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Hook,  many  years  after  Dec's  death,  took  it  into  his 
hesdtoprovc  that  his  journal,  publillied  by  Cafauban, 
was  entirely  crypiograph.ical,  concealing  his  political 
tranfaclions,  and  that  ho  was  employed  by  queen  Eli- 
zabeth as  a  fpy. 

DEE,  the  nam:  of  feveral  rivers  in  Scotland  and 
England;  as  tliofc  wlijreon  the  cities  of  Chefler  in 
England,  and  New  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  are  filua- 
ted.  The  river  Dee  in  Aberdeeirihire  abounds  wiih 
falmon,  fo  as  to  form  one  of  the  greatell  falmon-fiili- 
ings  in  Scotland — Over  this  river  there  is  a  bridge  of 
feven  arches,  built  by  a  bilhop  of  Aberdeen,  who  left 
for  its  fiipporta  revenue,  wliieh  is  now  fo  large,  that 
ill  order  to  exliauft  the  fund,  a  pcrfon  has  a  falary  to 
fweep  the  bridge  once  a-day. 

DEED,  an  inftrument  written  on  paper  or  parch- 
ment, comprehending  foiuc  contract, b.irgain,  or  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  thereto,  in  relation  to  ihc 
matter  therein  contained. 

DEEMSTERS,  er  Demsters;  (from  the  Sixon 
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necpmg  (fei.ia,  judge  or  umpii-c).  All  controverfics  in  ilic  Ulc 
of  Man  arc  dcciJcU  wiilioiil  proccfs,  writings,  or  any 
,  ciiargcs,  by  certain  jiidg.-s,  clioftu  yearly /ruin  among 
'  ihcmlclvts,  called  i.'.-c-//,y-Vrj  ;  there  being  tuo  of  them 
fur  each  diviuou  of  ilic  iilaiul :  tliey  fit  judges  iu  all 
courts,  citlicr  for  lifeor  property  ;  and  with  liic  advice 
of  2.',  keys,  declare  whiLt  is  law  in  uncommon  cniei- 
gencics. 

DEEPING,  a  town  of  Lincolnlliirc  in  England, 
fsaLcd  on  the  river  WcLiuJ,  in  a  fenny  ground.  VV. 
Long.  o.  30.  K.  Lat.  52.  35. 

DEER.,  in  zoology.  Sec  Cekvus. — The  method 
of  hunting  the  deer  in  the  illand  of  Ceylon  is  very  par- 
ticular. The  huntfmen  go  out  in  the  night,  and  only 
tv.-o  ufially  go  together  :  the  one  of  thcfc  carries  upon 
]i!3  head  an  earthen  vclfel,  in  which  there  is  fonie  fire 
burning  and  flaming  ;  the  ingredients  are  generally 
fmall  flicks  cut  into  pieces,  and  common  rofin.  Of 
this  the  other  man  carries  a  fnpply  about  him  to  re- 
plenifli  the  pot  when  it  grows  low.  The  perfon  who 
has  the  fire  upon  his  head,  carries  in  one  hand  a  flaiF, 
on  which  there  are  fixed  eight  bells  ;  and  the  larger 
ihefe  are  the  better.  This  man  goes  firft  into  the 
woods,  and  the  other  follows  clofe  behind  with  a  fpcar 
in  his  hand.  As  foon  as  the  deer  hears  the  nolle  of 
the  bells,  he  turns  towards  the  place  where  the  found 
comes  ;  and  feeing  the  fire,  he  eagerly  runs  up  to  it, 
and  Hands  gazing  at  a  fmall  dillance  :  the  fecond  man 
has  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  him  with  the  fpear  ; 
for  he  fees  neither  of  them. — Not  only  deer,  but  even 
elks  and  hrres,  are  thus  taken  ;  for  they  gaze  at  the 
fire,  and  never  fee  the  men.  The  profits  of  this  fort 
of  hunting  are  very  large,  and  the  danger  nothing  ; 
for  tliough  there  are  numbers  of  tygcrs,  elephants,  and 
wild  boars,  in  thcfe  woods,  the  huntfmen  are  in  no 
danger  from  them  while  the  fire  burns,  for  they  all  run 
away  from  it. 

DE  FACTO,  fomething  aftually  in  fad,  or  exifting  ; 
in  contradiftini5lion  to  dcjuve,  where  a  thing  is  only  lo 
in  jnflice,  but  not  in  fad  :  as  a  king  difado,  is  a  per- 
fon who  is  aaually  in  pofTeffion  of  a  crown,  but  has  no 
legal  right  to  the  fame  ;  and  a  king  de  jure,  is  the  per- 
fon who  lias  a  jnft  right  to  the  crown,  though  he  is  out 
of  polfeffinn  thereof. 

DEFAMATION,  the  fpeaking  flanderous  words 
of  another  ;  for  whicli  the  llanderer  is  punifliable,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  either  by  ac^lion 
upon  the  cafe  at  common  law,  or  by  Aatutc  in  the  ce- 
de fiaftical  court. 

DEFAULT,  in  law,  is  generally  taken  for  non-ap- 
pearance in  court,  at  a  day  affigncd  ;  but  imports  any 
omifiion  of  that  which  we  ought  todo,  for  which  judg- 
ment may  be  given  againft  the  defaulter. 

DEFEASANCE,  or  Dekeisance,  in  law,  a  con- 
<lition  relating  to  fome  certain  deed,  which  being  per- 
formed, the  deed  is  defeated  and  rendered  void,  as  if 
it  h.id  never  been  made.  The  difference  between  a 
common  condition  and  a  defcafance  is,  that  the  condi- 
tion is  annexed  to,  or  inferred  in,  the  deed;  and  a 
cefeafance  is  a  deed  by  itfelf,  concluded  and  agreed 
on  between  the  parties,  and  having  relation  to  another 
tleed. 

DEFECATE,  in  chemiAry,  a  term  applied  to  a  body 
ft-ccd  and  purged  from  faeces  and  imfnrities, 


DEFECTION,    the  act  of  abandoning  or  rclin-  DefuSion 
quilhing  a  party  or  iiucrcfl  a  perlon  bad  been   cnga-          II 
acd  in. —  ihe    v.ord  ii  forriicd  of  the  Latin  d^ficio,   to  I^'^f'^"''"' 
fall  off.  " 

DEFECTIVE,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  which  waiufonicot  the  properties  thai  natural- 
ly I  hey  ought  to  have.     Thus, 

DEtECTivE  or  Deficient  Nouns,  in  grammar,  are 
fuch  as  want  cither  a  w'hole  number,  a  paiticularcafe, 
or  arc  totally  indeclinable.     See  Noun. 

The  term  defcdhc  is  alio  applied  to  a  verb  that  has 
not  all  its  moods  and  ttnfcs.  See  Verb,  Mood,  &c. 

DEFENCE,  in  fortification,  all  forts  of  works 
that  cover  and  defend  the  oppofite  pofls,  as  flanks, 
cafenunts,  parapets,  and  fauflcbrays.  Sec  Fortifi- 
cation. 

Line  of  Defence,  a  fuppofed  line  drawn  from  the 
angle  of  the  curiin,  or  from  any  other  part  in  the  cur- 
tin,  to  the  flanked  angle  of  the  oppofite  baflion. 

DEFEND,  in  general,  fignifies  much  the  fame  with 
protecting,  or  keeping  off  injuries  offered  to  any  perfon 
either  by  enemies  or  otherwife. 

Defend,  in  our  ancient  laws  and  flatutes,  fignifies 
to  prohibit  or  forbid  :  as,  Ufuarios  defendit  qiioque  rix 
Edwardus  ne  rcmanerent  ii:  regno,  L.  L.  Edw.Conf. 
c.  57.  ix  s  Rich.  2.  c.  7.  In  which  fcnfe  Chaucer  alfo 
ufes  it  in  the  following  palfagc  : 

"  Where  can  you  in  any  manner  age, 
"  That  ever  God  defended  marriage." 

In  7  Edw.  I.  there  is  a  fiatute  intitled,  "  Statutinn  di 
dcfenfione  pvrtandi  arma,"  &c.  And,  "  it  is  defended 
by  law  to  diflrain  on  the  highway  ;"  Coke  on  Littleton, 
fol.  i6[. 

DEFENDANT,  in  law,  the  perfon  fued  in  an  ac- 
tion perfonal;  as  tenant  is  he  who  is  fued  in  an  acflion 
real.     See  Action. 

DEFENDER  of  the  Faith  (Fidei  Defenfi.r),  a  pe- 
culiar title  belonging  to  the  king  of  England  ;  as  Ca- 
thotiaii  10  the  king  of  Spain,  and  ChriJUaniJfinitis  to  the 
king  of  France,  &c.  Thcfc  titles  were  given  by  the 
popes  of  Rome.  That  of  Fidci  Def-nfor  W'as  firfl  con- 
ferred by  Leo  X.  on  king  Henry  VIII.  for  writing 
againft  Martin  Lutlier  ;  and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date 
qninto  idiis  OBoh.  1521.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Clement  VII.  But  the  pope,  on  Henry's  fuppref- 
iing  the  houfes  of  religion  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, not  only  deprived  him  of  his  title,  but  depofed 
him  from  his  crown  alfo:  though  in  the  35th  year  of 
his  reign,  his  title,  &c.  was  confirmed  by  parliament ; 
and  hath  continued  to  be  ufed  by  all  fuccceding  kings 
to  thij  day. — Chamberlayne  fays,  the  title  belonged  to 
the  kings  of  England  before  that  time  ;  and  for  proof 
hereof  appeals  to  feveral  charters  granted  to  the  unl- 
verfity  ot  Oxford.  So  that  pope  Leo's  bull  was  only  a 
renovation  of  an  ancient  right. 

DEFENDERS,  were  anciently  notable  dignita- 
ries both  in  church  and  ftate,  whofe  bufineft  was  to 
look  to  the  prefervation  of  the  public  weal,  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  and  helplcfs,  and  to  maintain  the  inte- 
refls  and  caufcs  of  churches  and  religious  houfes.  Sec 
Protector. — The  council  of  Chalcedon,  can.  2.  calls 
the  defender  of  a  church  Ex/zxcc  Codin,  de  cfficiis 
anlic  Coaji.  makes  mention  of  defenders  of  the  palace. 
There  were  alio  a  defender  of  the  iifigdom,  defenfor 

reg'ii ; 
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Bcfile      iV£»i  i   Cettl\3cvso\'ch\es,  d.fh:/oi:s  chiftitis  ;   dcfcil- 
II  ilcii  of  the  \^"o^\c,  dcji/i/bres p/ciis  i  ol  the  poor,    t'j.- 

3ca,;i;ra-    [ligi-Jt-fs^  widow  s,  &.C. 

"°""  .  /^boiu  ilic  year  420,  each  pairiarciial  cluuxli  began 
to  have  its  liclcn.lcr  ;  wiiich  cultom  was  aKcrwarJb  in- 
troduced into  fuher  cluirches,  Siid  coiitimicd  to  later 
tl.iys  under   oiher   names;   as    tlicu'c  of  y/dz'ocau  mid 

Ill  the  year  407,  v.'c  tiud  the  council  of  Cartha;re 
ifking  the  emperor  for  defenders,  of  the  luiinber  of 
Hcholajtici,  i.  e.  advocates  who  were  in  office  ;  and 
that  it  might  be  allowed  them  to  enter  and  fearch  the 
cabinets  and  papers  of  the  judges  and  other  civil  111a- 
giflratcs,  whenever  it  iliould  be  found  iiccelTary  for 
the  intereft;  of  the  church. 

DEFILE,  in  fortitication,  a  firaight  narrow  palfagc, 
througli  which  a  company  of  horfe  or  foot  can  pafs  on- 
ly in  a  file,  by  making  a  fmall  front. 

DEFINITE,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  an  article 
that  has  a  precife  dcterniinate  figniricaiion  ;  fuch  as.  the 
article  the  m  Englilli,  Ic  and  /,;  i;i  French,  &c.  which 
iix  and  afeertain  ilie  noun  they  belong  to,  to  fomc  par- 
ticular ;  as  //v  king,  A-  roi :  whereas,  in  the  quality  cf 
king,  de  roi,  the  articles  c/and  di  mark  nothing  pre- 
cife, and  are  therefore  indetinitc. 

DEFINITION,  in  general,  a  fhort  defcription  of 
a  tiling  by  its  properties;  or,  in  logic,  the  explication 
of  the  elfence  of  a  thing  by  its  kind  and  differ- 
ence. 

DEFINITIVE,  a  term  applied  to  whatever  termi- 
nates a  procels,  queftion,  &c. ;  in  oppofition  to  provili- 
onal  and  interlocutory. 

DEFLAGRATION,  in  dicmiftry,  the  kindling  or 
fetting  fire  to  a  fait  or  mineral,  &c.  either  aloneor  mix- 
ed for  that  purpofe  with  a  fulphureous  one,  in  order  to 
purify  it. 

This  fliort  procefs  has  been  often  recommended  to 
the  world  as  of  great  ufe  in  trying  the  ftrength  of  bran- 
dies and  other  vinous  fpirits,  and  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  this  refpecl  by  Mr.  GeoffVoy. 

The  common  way  of  trying  fpirits  by  deflagration, 
is  to  meafure  out  any  quantity  of  it,  then  to  heat  it, 
and  fct  ii  on  fire.  If,  after  it  will  no  longer  burn,  the 
remainder  is  half  as  much  as  the  quantity  meafured  out 
for  the  trial  was,  then  tlje  fpirit  tried  is  found  to  con- 
firt  of  half  water,  and  half  totally  inflammable  fpirit; 
that  is,  it  is  fomewhat  below  what  we  underfland  by 
the  term  perfeB  proof. — This  method  is  inuch  move 
certain  than  that  by  the  crown  of  bubbles  whicli  arifes 
upon  Ihaking  the  fpirit  in  a  vial.  Monf.  Gcoffroy's 
method  is  this  :  Take  a  cylindric  velfel  two  inches 
high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  conliflingof  thin  ])htc 
filver,  that  metal  being  much  Icfs  liable  to  ruft  than 
copper;  this  velfel  mufl  be  fitted  with  a  little  reflan- 
gular  gage  exactly  graduated  into  lines,  half  lines,  &c. 
then  the  velFcl  being  fet  level  upon  a  copper  cafe  made 
to  contain  it,  a  parcel  of  the  brandy  to  be  examined  is 
poured  in,  to  the  height  of  16  lines.  This  lieight  is  to 
be  exactly  hit  by  pouring  in  more  than  enough  atfirft, 
and  then  fucking  out  the  overplus  with  a  very  fmall 
tube.  Then  the  veffel  being  heated  a  little,  fo  as  jult 
to  make  the  liquor  fume,  it  is  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and 
left  to  go  out  of  itfelf  ;  at  the  inftant  when  the  flame 
expires,  the  gage  is  plunged  perpendicularly  into 
the  vcfl'cl,   and   the  line  and  quarters  exactly  noted 
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which  the  liquor  wants  uf  its  funi;cr  height :  this  dif-  ivflf<li..ii 
fcrencc  gives   the  precife  quantity  of  alcojiol  or  pi'rc  II 

ijiirit  contained  in  the  liquor.  J  hus,  if  eight  lints  of  ,""  t'"-- 
phlegm  are  found  remaining,  this  Ik  i:ig  tin  half  c(  I'lc  '  "  ' 
16  liiicsof  the  original  filling,  it  is  plain,  that  ilie  li- 
quor contained  one  half  fpirit,  or  was  louitiliiug  below 
proof.  If  only  lour  lines  rtmauitd,  it  wasf.eaiiy  dou- 
ble proof,  or  of  a  middle  nature  uttwixi  alcohol  and 
common  prool-fpii  it. 

DEFLECl  lUN  cj  ll:i  Rays  «/Lic  it  t,  a  property 
which  Dr.  I.'ook  obfcrvcd  in  1675,  aiu!  read  an  accotiu't 
of  bt-lore  the  Royal  iiociety,  March  iS,  the  fame  year. 
He  fays  he  found  it  dirtcrcnt  both  from  relitclion  and 
rcfra(!^tion,  and  tliat  it  was  made  lov.ards  the  furlatc  of 
the  opaque  body,  perpendicularly.  'I'his  is  ilic  lame 
property  which  Sirllaac  Newton  calls  Inh-FCtion. 

DEFLORA'TION,  orDEii.owEnrKr.,  the  act  of 
violating  or  taking  away  a  woman's  vijginity.  Sec 
ViRG  IN  try. — Death,  or  marriage,  arcdccrcea  by  liiC 
civil  law  in  cafe  of  defloration. 

The  ancients  had  fo  much  rtfpc(fl  for  virgins,  tluit 
they  woidd  not  put  them  to  dtatli  till  they  had  tirll 
procured  them  to  be  deflowered.  It  is  laid,  the  i5aii\ts 
of  the  co:(l  of  Malabar  pay  ftrangcrs  to  come  and  i;c- 
flowcr  their  brides. 

In  Scotland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  England,  it 
was  a  privilege  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  granted  ihcm 
by  king  Ewen,  that  they  fliould  have  the  tirfl  niglit's 
lodging  with  their  tenant's  wives.  King  Malcolm  IJI. 
allowed  the  tenants  to  redeem  this  l"ervice  at  a  certain 
rate,  called  i/jarcheta,  confifling  of  a  certain  number  of 
cows.  Buchanan  fays  it  was  redeemed  with  half.^ 
mark  of  filver.  The  fame  cuftom  had  place  in  V.'alct, 
Flanders,  Friefeland,  and  fomc  parts  of  Germany. 

DEFLUXION,  in  medicine,  the  falling  of  the 
humours  from  a  fuperior  to  an  inferior  part  of  the 
body. 

DE  FOE  (Daniel),  a  writer  famous  for  politics 
and  poetry,  was  bred  a  hofier ;  which  profetlion  how- 
ever he  foon  forfook,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  enter- 
priiing  authors  that  any  age  produced.  When  difcon- 
teiits  ran  high  at  the  Revolution,  and  king  \Villiam 
was  obliged  to  difniifs  his  Dutch  guards,  Dc  Foe,  who 
had  true  notion:;  of  civil  liberty,  ridicidcd  the  rnemics 
of  government  in  his  well-known  poem,  called  The 
Trui'-born  Englifljwan,  which  had  a  prodigious  falc. 
The  next  fatire  he  wrote  was  intitlcd,  Riformatiov  of 
Manners  ;  aimed  at  fomc  pcrfons  of  higli  rank,  who 
rendered  themfelves  a  difgrace  to  their  country.  \\'lic'i 
the  ecclcfiartics  in  power  breathed  too  much  of  a  fpirit 
of  perfccution,  De  Foe  wrote  a  tract  called  The  Short- 
eft  IVny  with  the  Diifentcrs ;  for  which  he  was  called  to 
account,  and  explained  liimfelf  with  great  lirmncfs.  Kc 
was  afterwards  fentenced  to  the  pijlory  for  aitackino- 
fome  public  mcafures  ;  which  fo  little  intimidated  him, 
that,  in  defiance  of  their  ufa?,e,  he  wrote  A Hrnn  to  th: 
nilory.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  ail  his  pub- 
lications ;  but  the  following  arc  the  principal  :  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Plague  in  1665  ;  a  novel  intitlcd  The  Hi- 
pory  of  Colonel  Jack  ;  j4  new  Voyage  round  the  World 
by  u  Company  of  Merchants,  printed  for  Bcttcfworth, 
1725  ;  The  Hijiory  of  Roxana  ;  ALr.voiri  of  a  Ca:<al/er  ; 
7  he  Hiftory  of  Mill  Flanders ;  a  book  intitlcd  Reliciou; 
CourtJJjip,  which  lias  imdcrgonc  upwards  of  20  edi- 
tions ;  and  the  Life  and  y^dventures  of  Robin fnCrufoe, 
4  U  2  ■  aH 
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Defoliation  an  admirable  performance,  of  wliich  there  have  been 
~—^f—'  cdicioiis  without  luiinber,  but  conceniiiig  wliich  there 
is  aa  anecdote  that  does  the  author  of  it  110  credit  as 
to  the  better  part  of  a  writer's  character,  honclly. 
VVhea  captaia  WooJs  Rogers  touched  at  the  illaiid 
of  Jua;i  t'eruaiuk'z,  i;i  the  Suuih  Sen,  he  broiii^ht 
iiway  Aiexaudcr  Selkirk,  a  Scots  failor,  who  'had 
been  left  adore  there,  and  had  lived  on  that  defolatc 
phcc  above  four  years.  When  Selkirk  came  back 
to  Cnglaiid,  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  advenuires, 
and  p;it  the  papers  into  the  hands  of  De  Foe,  to 
(iigelt  for  publication;  who  ungeueroully  converted 
the  materials  into  t!:c  Hifiory  of  Kobinfon  tnifoe, 
and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again  !  A  fraud  lor 
which,  in  a  hamanc  view,  the  diilinguilhed  merit  of 
that  romance  can  never  atone.  Daniel  De  Foe  died  at 
Iflingion,  in  1751.  All  his  produclions  of  the  ro- 
mantic fpecies,  but  cfjiecially  the  two  lail  mentioned, 
are  much  in  vogue  amungll  country  readers  ;  and,  on 
account  of  their  moral  and  religious  tendency,  may 
very  probably  in  foinc  meafure  counteract  the  perni- 
cious ctfecfs  produced  by  the  too  general  circulaiidn 
of  modern  novels,  thofc  occafional  vehicles  of  i;r.picty 
and  infidelity. 

DEFOLIATION,  (from  di  andyl//;/?//  a  leaf)  ;  the 
fall  of  the  leaves.  A  term  oppofed  to  fro;;di/cc/ii/.-i,  the 
aantial  renovation  of  the  leaves,  produced  by  the  un- 
folding of  the  budsiu  fpring.     See  Frondescentia. 

Moil  plants  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  flied  their 
leaves  every  year:  this  happens  in  autumn,  and  is  ge- 
nerally announced  by  the  flowering  of  the  common 
meadow  fafFron.  The  terra  is  only  applied  to  trees 
and  flirubs ;  for  herbs  pcriih  down  to  the  root  every 
year,  lofing  flcm,  leaves,  and  all. 

All  plants  do  not  drop  their  leaves  at  the  fame  time. 
Among  large  trees,  the  alh  and  walnut,  although  lateft 
in  unfolding,  are  foouelt  diverted  of  them  :  the  latter 
feldom  carries  its  leaves  above  five  months. 

On  the  oak  and  horu-bcam,  the  leaves  die  and  v.  i- 
ther  as  foon  as  the  colds  co\nmence  ;  but  remain  at- 
tached to  the  branches  till  they  are  puihed  off  by  the 
nev/  ones,  which  unfold  thenifelves  the  following 
fpring.  Thcfe  trees  are  doubtlcfs  a  kind  of  ever- 
greens :  the  leaves  arc  probably  dellroyed  only  by- 
cold  ;  and  perhaps  would  continue  longer  on  the 
plant,  but  for  the  force  of  the  fpring-fap,  joined  to  the 
moiilure. 

In  mild  and  dry  fcafons,  the  lilac,  privet,  yellow  jef- 
faraine  of  the  woods,  and  maple  of  Crete,  prefcrvc  their 
leaves  green  until  fpring,  and  do  not  drop  them  till  the 
new  leaves  are  beginning  to  appear.  The  fig-tree,  and 
many  other  trees  that  grow  between  the  tropics,  are 
of  this  particular  clafs  of  ever-greeas.  The  trees  in 
Egypt,  fays  Dotlor  Halfclquift,  cad  their  leaves  in  the 
latter  end  of  December  and  beginning  of  January, 
having  young  leaves  ready  before  all  the  old  ones  are 
fallen  off;  and  to  forward  this  operation  of  nature, 
few  of  the  trees  have  buds  :  the  fycamore  and  willow, 
indeed,  have  fame,  but  with  few  and  quite  ]oo{e  /::f;t/ie 
or  fcalcs.  Natur.edid  not  imagine  buds  fo  nccclfary  in 
the  fouthern  as  in  the  nortliern  countries  ;  this  occa- 
iions  a  great  difference  between  th.em. 

Lailfy,  i'onie  trees  and  Ihrabs  preferve  their  leaves 


conflantly  through  the  whole  year  :  and  are  net  in  the  Etfullatioi 

kail  intiuenced  by  the  clemency  or  inclemency  of  fca-  ^ 

ions.  Such  are  the  iirs,  juniper,  yew,  cedar,  cyprefs, 
and  many  other  ticcs,  hence  denominated  cver-gnsi.s, 
Thefc  prcicrve  their  old  leaves  a  long  time  alter  the 
formation  of  the  new,  and  do  not  drop  them  at 
any  determinate  time.  In  general,  the  leaves  of 
ever-greens  are  harder,  and  lefs  fucculcnt,  than  thofc 
which  are  renewed  annually.  The  trees  arc  gene- 
rally natives  of  warm  climates  ;  as  the  alaternules  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  evergreen  oak  of  Portc.gal  and 
Suabia. 

Some  herbaceous  perennials,  as  the  houfc- leeks  and 
navel-worts,  enjoy  the  fame  privilege  with  the  ever- 
green trees,  and  relill  the  feverities  of  W'inter  :  fonie 
even  can  difpenfe  with  the  earth  for  fome  time  ;  being 
replete  wiih  juices,  which  the  leaves  imbibe  from  the 
humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which,  in  fiich  plants, 
are,  of  thenifelves,  fufficient  for  effecting  the  pnrpofes 
of  vegeiaiiun.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that,  unlcfs  in  cx- 
ceffive  hot  weather,  gardeners  arc  feldom  wont  to  wa- 
ter fat  fucciilent  plants,  as  the  aloes,  which  rot  when 
they  are  moiilcned,  if  the  fun  does  not  quickly  dry 
them  up. 

The  leaves  of  all  llie  ever-green  flirubs  and  trees, 
have  a  thin  compact  fkin  or  cover  over  their  furfacc  ; 
as  is  eafily  difcovered  by  macerating  them  in  water,  in 
order  to  fcparate  the  parenchyma,  or  pulp,  from  the 
vclfels  of  the  leaves;  which  cannot  be  effcdled  in  any 
of  thefc  ever-greens  till  a  thin  parchment-like  cover  is 
taken  off.  Thefe  trees  and  Ihrubs  arc  found  by  ex- 
periment to  perfplrc  bat  little,  when  compared  with 
others  which  Ihed  their  leaves ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
principally  owing  to  this  clofe  covering,  as  alfo  to 
the  fmall  proportion  of  moiffure  contained  in  their 
vclfels,  that  they  retain  their  verdure,  and  continue 
through  the  winteron  the  trees.  The  nutritive  juices 
of  tlicfe  plants  always  abound,  more  or  lefs,  with  an 
oily  quality,  which  fecures  them  from  being  injured 
by  fevere  frofls;  fo  that  many  of  ihefe  ever-green  trees 
are  adapted  to  grow  in  tl:e  coideft  pai  ts  of  the  habita- 
ble world. 

With  rcfpce^  to  deciduous  trees,  the  falling  oft'of 
the  leaves  fecms  principally  to  depend  on  the  lempcra- 
ture  of  the  atmofphere,  which  likew  ife  Icrrves  to  liaftea 
or  retard  the  appearance  in  qucfiion.  An  ardent  fuu 
conttibutes  to  haften  the  dmpping  of  the  leaves. — 
Hence  in  hot  and  dry  fumn.ers,  the  leaves  of  the  lime- 
tree  and  horfe-chefnut  turn  yellow  about  the  firif  of 
September  ;  whilll  in  other  years,  the  yellownefs  docs 
not  appear  till  the  beginning  of  Odobcr.  Nothing, 
however,  contributes  more  to  liallen  the  fall  of  tlic 
leaves,  than  immoderate  cold  or  moift  weather  in  au- 
tumn ;  moderaie  dioughts,  on  the  other  hand,  ferve  to 
retard  it.  As  a  proof  of  this  pofiiion,  Mr.  Adanfon 
relates,  that  in  the  year  1759,  the  leaves  of  the  clm- 
tree,  which  generally  fall  oft'  about  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, continued  in  verdure  and  vigour  at  Paris, 
where  the  autumn  was  remarkably  dry,  till  the  loth 
of  lire  following  month. 

The  following  table,  refpecting  the  mean  times  in 
which  different  trees  (lied  their  leaves,  is  founded  upon 
obfervaiions. 

Goofe- 
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Oaobcr  It}. 
15th. 

— 20lh. 

25th. 

November  ift. 

loth. 

1 jth. 

2Ctll. 


Defoliation  Goofcberi'y-trec  and  bladder- "]  " 

II  km, 

Vj^^vmay.  Walnut  and  alh, 

Alni;ind-trce,  horfe-chcfaiir, 

and  Iime-;ree, 
Maple,  hazle-nut,  black-pop- 
lar, and  al'pen-tree, 
Birch,  planc-trcc,  moiintain- 
olicr,  falfe-acacia,  pear,and 
apple-tree, 
Vine,   mulberry,  fig,  funiac, 

and  angelica-tree. 
Elm-tree  and  willow. 
Apricot  and  elder  trees, 
Milne's  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  an  ever-green  tree 

£tt.Did.  grafted  upon  a  deciduous,  I'lcterniines  the  latter  to  re- 
tain its  leaves.  This  cbfervation  is  confirmed  by  re- 
pealed experiments  ;  particularly  by  grafting  the  lau- 
rel, or  cherry-bay,  an  evergreen,  on  the  common  cher- 
ry ;  ancLthe  ilex  or  ever-green  oak,  on  the  oak. 

DE^'ORCEMENT,  in  law,  the  carting  any  one 
out  of  his  land,  or  with-holding  of  lands  and  tenements 
by  force  from  the  right  owner. 

Deforcememt,  in  Scots  law,  the  oppofing  or  re- 
filling of  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of 
their  ufEce.     See  Law,  N"  clxxxvi.  I  J. 

DEFOllMITY,  the  want  of  that  uniformity  ne- 
celPary  to  conftiiute  the  beauty  of  an  object.  Sec 
Beauty. 

Deformity  is  either  natural  or  moral.  Thefe  are 
both  referred  by  Mr  Hutchcfon  to  an  internal  fenfe  ; 
and  our  perceptions  of  them,  as  he  fuppofes,  arifes  from 
an  original  arbitrary  flruiJiure  of  our  own  minds,  by 
which  certain  objec'ts,  when  obferved,  are  rendered  the 
occafious  of  certain  fenfations  and  afi^edions. 

That  many  objects  give  no  plcafure  to  our  fenfe  is 

I  obvious.   Many  are  certainly  void  of  beauty  ;  but  then, 

I  fays   this  author,  there  is  no  form  which  feems  necef- 

I  farily  difa^^rceab'e  of  itfelf,  when  we  dread  no  other 

'  evil  from  it,  and  compare  it  v.'ith  nothing  better  of  the 

kind.  Many  objeds  are  naturally  difplcaling  and  dif- 
talleful  to  our  external  fenfes,  as  well  asothcrs  pleafing 
and  agrec;Ji'^;  as  fmells,  taftes,  and  fomc  leparatc 
founds  :  but  witii  regard  to  our  fenfe  of  btauiy,  no 
conipofitiou  of  objtifts  which  give  not  unpleafant  fimple 
ideas,  feems  politivclv  unpleafant  or  painful  of  itfelf, 
.  had  we  never  obferved  any  thing  better  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Had  there  been  a  fpecies  of  the  form  which  v.'e  now 
denominate  ugly  or  dyforvisd,  and  had  we  never  fcen  or 
expected  greater  beauty,  we  fliould  have  received  no 
difgufl  from  it ;  though  the  pleafure  would  not  have 
been  fo  great  in  this  form  as  in  thofe  we  now  admire. 
Our  fenfe  of  beauty  feems  defigned  to  give  us  pofitivc 
pleafure  ;  but  not  pofitive  pain  or  difgull,  any  farther 
than  what  arifes  from  difappointment. 

There  are  indeed  many  faces  which  at  firft  view 
are  apt  to  raife  dillike.  But  this  is  generally  not  from 
any  pofitive  deformity;  but  either  from  want  of  ex- 
pected beauty,  or  from  the  carrying  fomc  natural  in- 
dications of  morally  bad  difpofitions,  which  we  all  ac- 
quire a  faculty  of  difcerningin  countenances,  airs,  and 
geflurcs.  That  this  is  not  occahuned  by  any  form  po- 
lltively  difgulling,  appears  hence,  that  if,  upon  long 
sctjuaintance,  wc  arc  fure  of  finding  fweetnefs  of  tern- 
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per,  humanity,    and  clictrfulnefs,  though  tl.c  bodiy  Dcformitr. 

torm  continues,  it  Ihall  give  us  no  difgult.     There  arc  ' ' ' 

horrors  tailed  by  fomc  objects,  which  arc  only  the  ef- 
fect uf  fear  for  ourlclves,  or  compaliion  towards  others, 
when  either  rcafon,  or  fomc  loolilh  alibciaiiun  of  idcay^ 
makes  us  apprehend  danger;  and  not  the  tttccl  of  any 
thing  in  the  foiui  iifelf.  For  we  i'i\u],  ihat  n-.ofl  of 
thofe  objects  whicii  excite  horror  at  firll,  when  ex- 
perience or  realon  has  removed  tiic  fear,  may  become 
the  occalion  of  plcafure. 

Tiie  cafual  conjunction  of  ideas  gives  us  difgull, 
where  there  is  nothing  difagrccable  in  the  form  iilclf. 
And  this,  in  effect,  is  the  caufc  of  moft  of  our  fanta- 
itic  averlions  to  the  figures  of  divers  animals,  Zic. 
Thus  ferpenis  of  all  kiiuls,  and  many  infeds,  really 
beautiful  enough,  are  bchtld  wiih  aveilion  by  many 
people,  svho  have  got  funic  accidental  ideas  of  mil- 
chief  adbciated  to  ihcm.  A  fimilar  reafoning  is  ap- 
plied to  our  perception  of  mora]  beauty  and  deformiiy. 
Inquiry  into  the  Original  oj  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue,  paffim. 

But  it  is  more  juft  to  diftinguifli  between  the  fenti- 
ments  of  delight  or  difgult,  excited  in  us  by  beautiful 
or  deformed  objcds,  which  are  effects  of  fomc  caufes, 
and  the  natural  and  real  qualities  of  the  perceived  ob- 
jects by  which  rhcy  are  produced.     There  are  objcc'U, 
fays  an  excellent  writer,  which  have  a  natural  aptitude 
topleafe  or  oiil:nd,  or  between  which  and  liic  couicm- 
plating  mind  there  is  a  necelfary  congruiiy  or  incon- 
gruity ;  and  ihcugh  the  adtual  perception  of  the  un- 
derltanding,  and  cnnfcquent  feeling  of  the  heart,  ni 
coatemplating  the  adions and  afl'ectlons  of  n;oral  agents, 
may  exilt  in  very  different  degrees,  on  accomu  of  the 
incidental  obltructions  arifmg  Iror.i  bodily  iiuiifpc.fuioii 
mental  prejudices  and   bbiifcs,  and  the  allbeiation  of 
ideas ;  yet,   to  every  ratior.al  mind  properly  difpofcd, 
morally   good  actions    mufl   for    ever  be    acceptable, 
and  can  never  of  thcnifelves  offend  ;  and  morally  evil 
actions  mult  fur  ever  be  difagrccable,  and  can  t^ever  cf 
themftlvcs  pleafe.     What  is  right  in  actions  and  cha- 
racters is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and   gives  plcafure  ; 
what  is  wrong  is  deformed  and  odi-ous,  and  excite:  dif- 
gult:  right  and  pleafarc,  wrong  and  pain,  areas  diiiinft 
as  caufc  and   effect.     It  is  no  lefs  alfiird  to  maintain, 
that  the  pcrcei)iion  of  virtue  is  noiliiiigiiiiliuct  from  the 
reception  of  the  pleafure  refulting  from  it,  tlian  to  infer, 
with  fome  metaphyficians,  that  lulidity,  cxtenlioii,  and 
figure,  are  only  particular  modes  of  fenfation,   bccauic 
attended,  whenever  they  are  perceived,  m  iih  fomc  fen-  ■ 
fations  of  fight  or  touch.     Thus  does  this  author  li-.ovr, 
that  moral  beauty  and  deformity  are  real  qualities  of 
certain  actions  ;  in  which  couliffs  theiraptitude  topleafe 
or  difgufl;.     With  refpeCt   to  natural   beauty,  l.c  ob- 
ferves,  that  uniformity  amidll  variety  pleafcs,  bcc-.ufc 
of  the  natures  of  variety  and  unifurinity,  which  ate 
fuch,  that  whenever  united,  they  arc  adapted  to  plcafc 
every  free  unbiallcd  mind  that  dlfccrns  them.     He  ac- 
counts for  the  pleafure  they  afford,   without  referring 
them  to  an  aibitrary  internal  fcnTe,  by  the  followinp- 
circumflances  that  attend  them.     Tluy  are  more  eafily 
comprehended  by  ihc  mind  :  order  and  fyiiimetry  "ivc 
things: their  (lability  and  flrengrh,  and  fubfervicncy  to 
any  valuable  purpofc  ;  regularity  and  order  evidence 
art  and  defign.     Diforder  and  coiifufmn,  v.hence  de- 
formity arifes,  denote  only  the  negation  of  regularity 
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■■'  tilings,  which  an;  not  according  to  a  law,  n.le,  or 
plan,  and  prove  not  dclign.  Tlici'c  are  not  politivc-ly 
difplealing;  except  where  we  previomly  expected  or- 
der, or  where  impotence  or  want  ot  ikiU  appcdr,  and 
ihe  coiilriver  has  either  failed  ot'hii  dciign  or  exectued 
it  ill. 

In  the  Ki'.u;itive  Pieces,  is  prefervtd  an  excellent 
clTay  on  Bodily  Dcfonnity  by  the  lare  William  Hay, 
Efq  ;  who  was  hinifclt  what  he  dcfcribes,  and  who, 
while  he  rallies  his  own  figure  with  great  pleafantry, 
difciUFcs  the  general  fubjcd  in  a  manner  equally  in- 
(Irntlive  and  agreeable.  He  conliders,  i.  The  natu- 
r^al  confcqaences  of  bodily  deformity;  2.  How  it  attects 
the  outward  circiinUlances -,  and,  3.  What  turn  it 
givss  to  the  mind. 

I.  It  is  certain,  ihat  the  human  frame,  being  warp- 
ed and  diiproponioncd,  is  leffened  in  Itrength  and  ac- 
tivity, and  rendered  lefs  fit  for  its  functions.  Sicar- 
ron  had  invented  an  engine  to  take  ort'  his  hat  ;  "  and 
1  wilh  (fays  our  author)  I  could  invent  one  to  buckle 
my  flioe,  or  to  take  up  a  thing  from  the  ground,  which 
I  can  fcarcc  do  without  kneeling,  for  I  can  bend  my 
body  no  farther  than  it  is  bent  by  nature.  For  this 
reafon,  when  ladies  drop  a  fan  or  glove,  I  am  not  the 
iirtl  to  take  it  up  ;  and  often  reflrain  my  inclination  to 
perform  thofe  little  ferviccs,  rather  than  expofe  my 
fpider-like  (hape.  And  I  hope  it  will  not  be  conllrncd 
as  pride,  if  1  do  not  always  rife  from  my  feat  when  I 
ought  :  for  if  it  is  low,  I  find  fome  trouble  in  it  ; 
and  my  centre  of  gravity  is  fo  ill  placed,  that  I  am 
often  like  to  fall  back.  Things  hanging  within  the 
reach  of  others  are  out  of  mine  ;  and  what  they  can 
execute  with  eafe,  I  want  ftrength  to  perform.  I 
am  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon  or  ftified  in  a 
crowd,  where  my  back  is  a  convenient  lodgment  for 
the  elbow  of  any  tall  perfon  that  is  near.  I  can  fee 
nothing,  and  my  whole  employment  is  to  guard  my 
perfon.  I  liave  forborne  to  attend  his  Majefty  in  the 
lioufe  of  peers  fmce  I  was  like  to  be  fqueezed  to  death 
there  againft  the  wall.  I  would  willingly  come  thither 
when  his  majelly  commands,  but  he  is  too  gracious  to 
cxpeft  impoilibilities.  Befides,  when  I  get  in,  I  can 
never  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  on  the  throne  one  of 
the  heft  princes  who  ever  fat  on  it.  Thefc,  and  many 
others,  arc  the  inconveniences  continually  attending  a 
figure  like  mine.  They  may  appear  grevious  to  per- 
fons  not  ufed  to  them,  but  they  grow  eafier  by  habit; 
and  though  they  may  a  little  difturb,  they  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  deftroy  the  happinefs  of  life;  of  which,  at 
an  average,  I  have  enjoyed  as  great  a  fliare  as  moft 
men.  And  perhaps  one  proof  of  it  may  be  my  writing 
this  ElFay  ;  not  intended  as  a  complaint  againft  Provi- 
dence for  my  lot,  but  as  an  innocent  amufement  to 
inyfelfand  others." 

As  to  what  cftcdl  deformity  may  have  on  the  health, 
it  appears  natural  to  imagine,  that  as  the  inward  p«rts 
of  the  body  muft  in  fome  meafure  comply  wiih  the 
outward  mould,  fo  the  form  of  the  latter  being  irregu- 
lar, the  firft  cannot  be  fo  well  placed  and  difpofed  to 
p-rform  their  functions  ;  and  that  generally  deformed 
perfons  wnnld  not  be  healthy  or  long-lived.  But  this 
is  a  queftion  beft  determined  by  fiils  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
the  infta;ices  are  ton  few  or  unobfervcd,  to  draw  a  ge- 
neral cojiclulion  from  them  :  and  health  is  more  than 
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is  commonly  thought  in  a  man's  own  power,  aivd  tlie  Deformity, 

reward  of  temperance  more  than  the  erti:6t  of  confiita-  ' ■■' '' 

tion  ;  which  makes  it  flill  more  difficult  to  pafs  a  judge- 
ment. ALfop  could  not  be  young  when  he  died  ;  and 
migiit  have  livod  longer,  if  he  had  not  been  murdered 
at  Delphi.  The  Prince  of  Orange  (carce  palled  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  died 
about  the  age  of  67.  The  Lord  Trcafurer  Brrleigh 
lived  to  7S  ;  but  his  fon  the  Earl  of  SalilLury,  who 
died  about  75  years  after  him,  could  not  reach  near 
that  age.  It  is  faid  that  Mr  Pope's  father  was  de- 
formed, and  he  lived  to  75  ;  whereas  the  fon  died  in 
middle  age,  if  he  may  be  laid  10  die  whofe  works  are 
immortal.  "  My  (father  adds  our  author)  was  not 
deformed,  but  aiJlive,  and  my  mother  a  celebrated 
beauty  ;  and  I,  that  am  fo  unlike  them  liave  lived  to 
a  greater  age,  and  daily  fee  my  acquaintance,  of  a 
ftronger  frame,  quitting  the  ftage  before  me." 

But  whether  deformity,  abftraifledly  conlidered,  be 
really  prejudicial  to  health,  in  its  confequences  it  ap- 
pears lobe  moft  commonly  an  advantage.  Deformed 
perfons  have  a  lefs  fliarc  of  ftrength  than  others,  and 
therefore  Ihould  naturally  be  more  careful  to  prefervc 
it ;  and  as  temperance  is  the  great  prcfervative  of 
health,  it  may  incline  them  to  be  more  temperate. 
Another  great  prefcrvative  of  health  is  moderate  ex- 
ercife,  which  few  deformed  perfons  can  want  ftr-ength 
to  perform.  As  a  deformed  perfon  is  not  formed  for 
violent  exercife,  he  is  lefs  liable  to  fuch  diforders  as 
are  the  natural  confequence  of  it.  He  will  alfo  efcape 
many  accidents,  to  which  men  of  athletic  make,  and 
who  glory  in  theirftrength,  are  always  expofingthem- 
felves  to  make  trial  and  proof  of  it.  If  he  cannot  carry 
an  ox,  like  Milo,  he  will  not,  like  Milo,  be  hand- 
cuffed in  the  oak  by  attempting  to  rend  it.  He  will 
not  be  the  man  that  fhall  ride  from  London  to  York 
in  a  day,  or  to  Windfor  in  an  hour,  for  a  wager  :  or 
that  fliall  be  perpetually  performing  furprifing  long 
journeys  in  a  furprifing  fliort  time,  for  no  earthly  bu- 
finefs  but  the  pleafure  of  relating  them.  Confcious  of 
his  own  weaknefs,  he  will  be  cautious  of  running  into 
places  or  occafions  of  danger.  Nature,  too,  warns 
deformed  perfons  to  be  careful  not  to  offer  fnch  affronts 
as  may  call  them  forth  into  the  field  of  falfe  honour, 
where  they  cannot  acquit  thcmfelves  well  for  want  of 
ftrength  and  agility;  and  they  arc  fecurer  from  fuch 
affronts  themfelves,  lince  others  will  confider  the  little 
credit  ihcy  will  gain,  by  compelling  them  to  appear  on 
that  fecne.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  deformity  is  a  protetlion  to  a  man's  health 
and  perfon;  which  (ftrange  as  it  may  appear)  are  bet- 
ter defended  by  feeblenefs  than  llrength. 

2.  The  influence  of  bodily  deformity  on  a  man's 
fortune  may  next  be  confidered.  Among  the  lower 
clafs,  he  is  cut  off  from  many  profeffions  and  employ- 
ments. He  cannot  be  a  foldier,  he  is  under  ftandard  ; 
he  cannot  be  a  failor,  he  wants  adivily  to  climb  the 
rigging  ;  he  cannot  be  a  chairman  or  porter,  he  wants 
ftrengtli  to  bear  the  burden.  In  higher  life,  he  is  all 
qualiiitd  for  a  lawyer,  he  can  fcarce  be  fcen  over  the 
bar;  for  a  divine,  he  may  drop  from  his  haffock  out 
of  fight  in  his  pulpit.  The  improvement  of  his  mind 
is  his  proper  pnwince,  and  his  bufinefs  only  fuch  as 
depends  on  ingenuity.  If  he  cannot  be  a  dancing- 
maftcr  to  adjuft  the  heels,  he  m.ay  be  a  fchoolniafter  to 
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■lormity.  inflnict  the  head  :  he  cannot  be  a  graceful  aflor  011 

— « 'the  lUi- e  ;   but  he  may  produce  a  good  play  :  he  woukl 

appear  ill  as  a  herald  in  a  proccdion  j  but  may  pa(s  as 
a  merchant  on  the  exchange  :  he  cannot  luijtrgo  the 
I'atigiic  of  the  campaign  ;  but  he  may  advifc  the  ope- 
rations of  it  ;  he  is  defigned  by  nature  rather  to  llecp 
on  I'arnalliis,  than  todefccnd  on  the  plains  of  Eolis  :  he 
cannot  be  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  but  may 
be  the  Pindar  to  celebrate  them  :  he  can  acquire  no 
glory  by  the  f'.vord  :  bur  he  may  by  the  pen,  and  may 
grow  famous  by  only  relating  thofc  exploits  which  are 
beyond  his  power  to  imitate. 

Loi'd  Bacon  ( that  cxtenhve  and  penetrating  genius, 
who  pointed  oat  every  part  of  nature  for  examination), 
in  his  Eday  on  Deformity,  fays,  "  that  in  their  fupe- 
riors  it  qucnchcth  jealoul'y  towards  them,  as  perfons 
that  they  think  they  may  at  plealure  delpife  ;  and  it 
layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators  allcep,  as  never 
believing  they  fnould  be  in  a  poliibilily  ot  advancement 
till  they  fee  them  in  poirellion."  But  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  contempt  of  theworld,  which  it  requires 
no  mean  parts  to  conquer;  for  if  (as  has  been  faidi  a 
good  perfon  is  a  letter  of  recommendation,  deformity 
mull  be  an  obftruftion  in  the  way  to  favour.  In  this 
refpeft,  therefore,  deformed  perfons  fet  out  in  the 
world  to  a  difadvantage  ;  and  they  mufl  firft  furmount 
the  prejudices  of  mankind  before  they  can  be  upon  a  par 
with  others,  and  mull  obtain  by  a  courfe  of  behavi- 
our that  regard  which  is  paid  to  beauty  at  firfl  light. 
When  this  point  is  once  gained,  the  tables  arc  turned, 
and  then  the  game  goes  in  their  favour  :  for  others, 
fenfible  of  their  injullice  to  them,  no  fooner  find  them 
better  than  they  expeifbed,  than  they  believe  them 
•better  than  they  are  ;  whereas  in  the  beautiful  perfon 
they  fometimes  tind  themfcWes  impofcd  upon,  and  are 
angry  that  they  have  worfliippcd  only  a  painted  idol. 
For  (again  take  lord  Bacon's  words)  "  neither  is  it 
almoll  feen,  that  very  beautiful  perfons  are  othcrwife 
of  great  virtue  ;  they  prove  acconiplilhed,  but  not  of 
great  fpirlt  ;  and  Hady  rather  behaviour  than  virtue. 
Whereas  deformed  perfons,  if  they  be  ot  fpirit,  will 
free  rl>emfelves  from  fcorn,  which  mull  be  either  by 
virtue  or  malice  ;  and  therefore  let  it  not  be  marvelled 
if  tlicy  fimetimes  prove  excellent  perfons,  as  was  Age- 
filaus,  Zanger  the  fon  of  Soloman,  ^'Efop,  Gafca  pre- 
iident  of  Peru  ;  and  Socrates  may  likewife  go  amongft 
thera,  with  others."  Nay,  he  fays,  "  in  a  great  wit 
deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rifing."  And  in  another 
part  of  liis  works,  "  that  they  who  by  accident  have 
fome  inevitable  and  indelible  mark  on  their  perfons  or 
fortunes,  as  deformed  people,  ballards,  iic.  if  they 
want  not  viriue,  generally  prove  fortunate." 

Olborn,  in  his  Hiftorical  Memoirs  ofOiiecn  Eliza- 
beth, informs  us,  that"  flie  chofe  thegoodlieil  per- 
fons for  her  houfchold  fcrvants  :  but  in  her  counfel- 
lors  did  not  put  by  fulhcicncy,  though  accompanied 
with  a  crooked  perfon  ;  as  it  chanced  in  a  father  and 
a  fon  of  the  Cecils,  both  incomparable  for  prudence." 
It  is  well  known  the  Qneen  would  make  the  father 
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(Burleigh)  lit  in  iicr  prcfcnce  ;  telling  him,  that  flic  did  DtformitY. 

not   ufc  him  for  his  legs,  but  his  head.     But  iJic  foa  "* — " 

(afterwards  lord  trealurtr  and  Eail  of  Saliibury)  was 
not  fo  civilly  treated  by  the  populace;  and  is  an  iii- 
llance,  not  only  that  envy  piii  lues  a  great  man,  but 
that  the  higlicll  poll  cannot  redeem  a  deformed  one: 
from  contempt :  it  attends  liim  like  Jiis  Ihadow,  and 
like  that  too  is  ever  reminding  him  of  his  ill  iigurr, 
which  is  often  objedcd  for  want  of  real  crimes.  For 
the  fame  writer  fays  of  the  fame  great  man,  "that  the 
misfortunes  accompanying  him  from  his  birth  dii!  not 
a  little  add  to  that  cloud  of  detraflion  tliat  fell  upon 
all  that  he  laid  or  did  ;  a  muliil  in  nature,  like  an  optic 
fpeftach:,  multiplying  much  in  tlie  fight  of  the  people 
tlie  apparitions  of  ill."  Nor  was  this  contempt  buried 
with  him  :  it  trampled  on  his  allies,  and  infulted  his 
grave;  as  appears  by  an  epitaph,  which  Olborn  cites, 
as  void  of  wit  as  it  is  full  of  fcurrility ;  in  one  line  of 
which  tiiere  is  an  epithet,  not  fo  elegant,  as  dcfcrip- 
tive  of  his  perfon,  viz,  '<  Little  Boliive  Robin,  that 
was  fo  great." 

Such  contempt  in  general,  joined  with  the  ridicule 
of  the  vulgar,  is  another  certain  coiifequence  of  bodily 
deformity  ;  ibr  men  naturally  defpife  what  appears  Icfs 
beautiful  or  ufcful,  and  their  pride  is  gratilied  when 
they  fee  fuch  foils  to  their  own  perfons.  It  is  this 
fenfe  of  fuperiority  which  is  teflified  by  laughter  in  the 
lower  fort  ;  while  their  betters,  who  know  how  little 
any  man  whatfoever  hath  toboalt  of,  arc  rcflrained  by 
good  fenfe  and  good  breeding  from  fuch  nn  infult. 
But  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  why  one  fpecics  of  deformity 
Hiauld  be  more  ridiculous  than  another,  or  why  the 
mob  fliould  be  more  merry  with  a  crooked  man,  than 
with  one  that  is  deaf,  lame,  fquinting,  or  purblind.  It 
is  a  back  in  alto  relievo  (hat  bears  all  the  ridicule  ;  tho' 
one  would  think  a  prominent  belly  a  more  reafonable 
objeft  of  it,  fince  the  laft  is  generally  the  efi'ccl  of  in- 
temperance and  of  a  man's  own  creation.  Socrates 
was  ugly,  but  not  contemned  ;  and  Philopormen  (a)  of 
very  mean  appearance,  and  though  contcmncil  on  that 
account,  not  ridiculed  :  for  Montaigne  fays,  "  111  fea- 
tures are  but  a  luperficial  uglincfs,  and  of  little  cer- 
tainty in  the  opinion  of  men  ;  but  a  deformity  of 
limbs  is  more  fubftantial,  and  llrikes  deeper  in."  As 
it  is  more  uncommon,  it  is  more  remarkable  ;  and  that 
perhaps  is  the  true  rcafon  why  it  is  more  ridiculed  by 
the  vulgar. 

5.  The  lafl  confuleration  on  this  fubjeifl  relates  to 
thofe  palfions  and  afteftions  which  moll  naturally  re- 
fult  from  deformity.  Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  '  de- 
formed perfons  are  commonly  even  with  nature  ;  for 
as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  fo  do  they  by  nature, 
being  for  the  moft  part  (as  the  fcripture  faith)  void  of 
jiatiiral  affeCliGii.'  But  (fays  Mr  Hay)  "  I  can  neither 
find  out  this  pailage  in  fcripture,  nor  the  reafon  of  it  ; 
nor  can  I  give  my  allent  or  negative  to  a  propofition, 
till  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  it.  If  by 
natural  affeftionis  here  meant  nnivtrfal  benevolence, 
and  deformity  neceilarily  implies  a  uant  of  it,  a  de- 
formed perfon  mull  then  be  a  complete  moiiftcr.    But 

however 


(a)  Coming  to  an  inn,  where  he  wasexpefled,  before  his  attendants,  the  miftrefs  of  ihc  houfe  feeing  a  . 
plain  perfon  of  very  mean  afpeft,  ordered  him  to  allift  in  getting  things  ready  for  Philopwmcn.  His  attend- - 
antsiinding  him  lb  employed,  he  told  them  that  he  was  then  paying  the  tribute  of  his  uglincfs.     Plutarch. . 
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Ceformhy.  however  common  live  cafe  may  be,  ii^y  own  fenf;i:ious 
" iiiibrra  me  iluu  it  is  not  univcrfally  Hue.  if  by  natu- 
ral atfeftionis  nitant  a  parsial  regard  foriudivkliials,  I 
believe  ilie  remark  is  judicious,  and  founded  in  hu- 
man nature.  Dcf  jrmcJ  pcilous  are  dci'pil'ed,  ridiculed, 
r;id  ill-treated  by  others  ;  are  fddom  lavourites,  and 
commonly  moR  iicglefted  by  parents,  guardians,  and 
relations;  and  ihtrcfore,  as  tney  are  not  indebted  tor 
much  fondncfs,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  repay  but  little. 
it  Is  the  command  of  fcripture,  Not  to  f^i  our  affeOhus 
(,11  thin"!  bcl'j-o  ;  and  it  is  the  voice  of  realon,  not  to 
overvatae  v.'hat  we  mufl  foon  part  wiih  :  therefore,  to 
be  fj  fond  of  otiicrs  as  not  to  be  able  lo  bear  their  ab- 
fcnce,  or  tof.irvivc  them,  is  neither  a  religious  nor  mo- 
ral duty,  but  a  cliildifli  and  womanilh  weakncfs;  and 
I  nuilt  congratuLiie  dcfornied  perlons,  who,  by  cx- 
ainple,  are  early  taught  another  lellbn.  And  1  will 
now  lay  open  my  own  heart  to  the  reader,  that  he  may 
judsje  if  Lord  Bacon's  pofition  is  verified  in  me. 

"  I  hope  it  proceeds  not  from  a  malignity  oi  heart ; 
but  I  never  am  mucli  afFeded  with  ihe  common  ac- 
cidents of  life,  whether  they  befall  myfelf  or  oihcrs. 
1  am  little  moved  when  I  hear  of  deatli,  lofs,  or  mil- 
fortune  ;   I  think  the  cafe  is  common. 

Juv.  Sat.  xiii. 

And  as  it  is  always  likely  to  happen,  I  am  not  iur- 
prifcd  when  it  does.     If  1  fee  a  perfon  cry  or  beat  his 
breall  on  any  fuch  occafion,  I  cannot  bear  him  com- 
pany ;   but  am  not  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  his  folly. 
1  read  of  battles  and  fields  covered  with  llain ;  of  cities 
dcfVroy ed  by  fword,  famine,  pcflilence,  and  earthquake  ; 
1  do  not  Ihed  a  tear  :   I  fuppofe  it  is,   becaufe  they  are 
the  ufual  florms,   to  which   the  human  fpecies  arc  ex- 
pofed,  proceeding  from  the  jufl  judgments  of  God,  or 
tJie  millakeaand'fa'fe  principles  of  rulers.    I  read  of 
perfccutions,  tortures,  nmrdtrs,  mafl'acres  :   my  com- 
pafTion   for   the  futFerers  is  great,  but  my  tears  are 
flopped  by  refcntment  and  indignation  againft  the  con- 
trivers and  perpetrators  of  inch  horrid    actions.     But 
there  are  many  things  that  bring   tears  into  my  eyes 
whether  1  will  or  no  ;  and  when  I  reHe£l:,  I  am  often 
at  alofs  in  fcarehing  out  the  fecret  Iburce  from  whence 
tliey  ffow.     What   makes  me   weep  (tor  weep  I  do) 
when  I  read  of  virtue  or  innocence  in  diftrefs  ;  of  a 
good  man  hclplefs  and  forfaken,  unmoved  by  the  great- 
eft  infults    and  cruelties,    or   couragioully  fupporting 
liimfclf  againlt  opprelTion  in  the  article  of  death  ?     I 
fuppofe  it  is,  to  fee  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  fo  ill 
rewarded  in  this  life.       May  I  judge    by  myfelf,    I 
fliould  imagine  that  few  fuiccre  Chriilians  could  read 
the  fufFerings  of  their  Saviour,  or  Engliihnien  thofeof  a 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  or  Latimer,  without  tears;   the  firft 
dying  to  eflablilh  Jiis  religion,  the  lad  to  refcue  it  from 
corruption.   When  1  read  of  Regulus  returning  to  tor- 
ment, and  John  of  France  to  imprifonment,  .againll  the 
perfuafion  of  friends,  to  keep  faith  with  their  enemies, 
I  weep  to  think  there  is  fc.irce  another  inffanceof  fuch 
exalted  virtue.     Thole  who  often  hear  me  read,  know 
that  my  voice  changes,  and  my  eyes  are  full,  when  I 
meet  with  a  generous  and  heroic  faying,  aftion,  or  cha- 
rader,  cfpecially  of  perfons  whofe  example  orcommand 
may  influence  n;ankind.     I  weep  when  I  hear  a  Titus 
fay,  that  he  had  loft  the  day  in  which  he  did  no  good  ; 
when   Adrian  tells  his  enemy,  that  he  had  efcaped  by 


his  being  emperor;  or  Louis  XIL  that  he  is  not  to  Dcfoin-.l:y 

revenge  the  affront  of  the  tiuke  of  Orleans,    'i'hcie  arc  ' -^ 

the  firft  inftaiices  that  happen  to  occur  to  me  :  1  might 
rtcolkct  many,  too  many  to  infert  in  his  eliay  ;  yet 
all  are  but  a  few,  compared  to  inllanccs  of  cruelty  and 
revenge  :  perhaps  1  am  concerned  that  they  are  fo 
rare  ;  perhaps  too  1  inwardly  grieve  that  1  am  not  in 
a  fituaiion  to  do  the  like.  I  am  entertained,  but  not 
moved,  when  1  read  Voltaire's  lliftory  ofChatlcsXll.: 
but  I  melt  into  tears  on  reading  Hanway's  charader 
of  his  antagonifl  Peter  the  Great.  The  tirfl  is  a  ftory 
of  a  madman  ;  the  other  of  a  father,  friend,  and  benc- 
faflor  of  his  people  ;  whofe  charader  (as  the  author 
obfcrvesin  the  conclufion  of  it)  will  command  the  ad- 
miration of  all  fucceeding  generations  ;  and  1  luppofs 
I  lament,  that  God  is  pleafcd  to  advance  to  royalty  fo 
icw  liieh  inftruments  of  good  to  mankind. 

Again  :  '■'  I  am  nncaly  when  1  fee  a  dog,  a  horfe, 
or  any  other  animal  ill  treated  :  for  I  conlider  them 
as  endued  with  quick  fcnfe,  and  no  contcinptiblc 
fliare  of  reafon  ;  and  that  God  gave  man  dominion 
over  them,  not  to  play  the  tyrant,  but  to  be  a  good 
prince,  and  promote  the  bappinefs  of  his  fubjeds. 
But  1  am  much  more  unealy  at  any  cruelty  to  my 
own  fpecies  ;  and  heartily  wifli  Procrufles  difcipli- 
ued  in  his  own  bed,  and  Phalaris  in  his  bull.  A 
man  brnifed  all  over  in  a  boxing  match,  or  cut  to 
pieces  in  fighting  a  prize,  is  a  fhocking  fpectaelc  ;  and 
1  think  1  could  witli  lefs  horror  fee  a  thoufand  fall  in 
battle,  than  human  nature  thus  depreciated  and  difgra- 
ced.  Voilcnee,  when  exerted  in  wantonnefs  or  paf- 
fion,  is  brutality  :  and  can  be  termed  bravery  only 
when  it  isfandioned  byjuflicc  and  neceffity. 

"  I  have  been  in  a  lituation  to  fee  not  a  little  of  the 
pomp  and  vanity,  as  well  as  of  the  neccfhty  and  mifery, 
of  mankind  :  but  the  lafl  only  .iff'ed  me  ;  and  if,  as  a 
magiftrate,  1  am  ever  guilty  of  partiality,  it  is  in  fa- 
vour of  tlie  poor.  When  I  am  at  church  among  my 
poor  but  honefl:  neighbours  in  the  country;  and  fee 
them  ferious  in  performing  the  ceremonies  prefcribed  ; 
tears  fometimcs  fleal  down  my  cheek,  on  rcfieding, 
that  they  are  doing  and  hearing  many  things  tluy  do 
not  underfland,  while  thole  who  underfiand  them 
better  negled  them  :  that  they,  who  labour  and  live 
hard,  are  more  thankful  to  heaven  than  thofe  who  fare 
luxurioufly  on  the  fruits  of  their  labour;  and  are  keep- 
ing and  repeating  the  fourth  commandment  at  the  very 
inftant  the  others  are  breaking  it. 

"  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  fenfations  I  feci  ;  v.hich  I 
have  freely  and  fairly  difelofed,  that  the  reader  may- 
judge,  how  far  I  am  an  inftanee  of  a  deformed  perfon 
wanting  natural  af^edion.  And  1  am  a  good  fubjed  of 
fpeculaiion  ;  becaufc  all  in  me  is  nature  ;  for  to  own  the 
truth,  I  have  taken  but  little  pains  (though  I  ought  to 
have  taken  a  great  deal),  to  correct  my  natural  dcfeds. 
"  Lord  Bacon's  next  pofition  is,  '  That  deformed 
perfons  are  extremely  bold  :  firfl  in  their  own  defence, 
as  being  expofed  to  fcorn  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  by  a 
general  habit.'  This,  probably,  is  fo  among  the  infe- 
rior fort,  who  arc  in  the  way  of  continual  infults  ;  for 
a  return  of  abufe  is  a  natural  weapon  of  felf-defence, 
and  in  fome  meafure  juflified  by  the  law  of  retaliation  : 
To  upbraid  a  man  with  a  perfonal  dcfcd,  which  he 
cannot  help,  is  alfo  an  immoral  ad  ;  and  he  who  does 
it,  has  realon  to  expcd  no  better  quarter  than  to  hear 
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Deformity,  of  fiiilts,  which  it  was  in  his  own  power  not  to  commit. 

"~~v But   1  find  this  obfervation  far  from  being   verilicd  in 

niyfelf  :  an  unbecoming  baHiUilnefs  lias  been  the  con- 
fequence  of  my  ill  li^^ure,  and  of  the  woi  fc  manage- 
ment of  me  in  my  childhood.  I  ani  always  luiealy, 
when  any  one  looks  flcdfallly  on  fo  bad  a  picture  ;  and 
cannot  look  with  a  proper  contidencc  in  the  face  of 
another.  I  have  ever  reproached  niyfelf  with  this 
weaknefs,  but  am  not  able  to  corre(!:T;  it.  And  it  may 
be  a  difadvantage  to  a  man  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  he 
converfcs  with  ;  for  though  tnic  modeily  is  amiable, 
the  falfe  is  liable  to  milconltrjction  :  and  when  a  man 
is  out  of  countenance  for  no  reaibn,  it  may  be  imagi- 
ned, that  he  has  fom«  bad  rcafon  for  being  fo.  In 
point  of  afTarance,  I  am  indeed  a  perfcft  riddle  to  my- 
I'elf;  fori,  who  feel  a  relnftance  in  crolFing  a  draw- 
ing room,  or  in  opening  ray  mouth  in  private  com- 
pany before  perfons  with  whom  I  am  not  well  acquaint- 
ed, find  little  in  delivering  my  fentiments  in  public, 
and  expoling  my  difcourfe,  often  as  trifling  as  my  per- 
fon,  to  the  ears  of  a  thoufand.  From  what  caufe  this 
proceeds,  I  know  not :  it  may  be  partly  from  hopes  of 
wiping  off  any  ill  iniprefllons  from  my  perfon  by  my 
difcourfe,  partly  from  a  fenfe  of  doing  my  duty,  and 
partly  from  a  fecurity  in  public  alTcmblies  from  any 
grofs  perfonal  rcflecTiions. 

"  Lord  Bacon  compares  the  cafe  of  deformed  per- 
fons to  that  of  eunuchs  ;  '  in  whom  kings  were  won: 
to  put  great  trufl  as  good  fpies  and  whifperers  ;  for 
they  that  are  envious  towards  all,  are  more  obnoxious 
and  ofiicious  towards  one.'  But  with  fubmiffion  to 
fo  good  a  judge  of  human  nature,  I  own  I  can  difcover 
no  uncommon  qualification  in  them  for  fpies  ;  and 
very  few  motives  to  envy  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Spies 
fubniit  to  that  bale  and  ungenerous  office,  cither  for 
the  fike  of  interefl  or  power  :  if  for  intercfl,  it  is  to 
gratify  their  covetoufnefs  :  if  for  power,  their  ambi- 
tion or  revenge,  which  palFions  arc  not  confined  to 
the  eunuch  or  deformed,  but  indifcriminately  fcize  ail 
dalles  of  men.  Envy  too  may  prompt  a  man  to  mean 
actions,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  perfon  envied  to 
his  own  level  ;  but  if  it  is  on  account  of  fuperiority  of 
Ibrtnne,  it  will  operate  alike  on  men  of  all  iliapest 
Eunuchs  have  but  one  peculiar  motive  to  envy  :  but 
that  (as  Lord  Bacon  exprelfes  it)  makes  them  envious 
towards  all ;  becaufe  it  is  for  a  plcafure  which  all  but 
themfelves  may  enjoy.  Deformed  perfons  arc  de- 
prived only  of  beauty  and  ftrength,  and  therefore 
thofe  alone  are  to  be  deemed  the  extraordinary  mo- 
tives to  their  envy  ;  for  they  can  no  more  be  beautiful 
or  flronsi  than  eunuchs  be  fuccefsful  lovers.  As  to 
myfelf,  whatever  fparks  of  envy  might  be  in  my  con- 
flitution,  they  are  now  entirely  extinguiflied ;  for,  by 
frequent  and  I'erious  rcfledlion,  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced of  the  fmall  value  of  niofl  things  which  men 
value  the  mofl. 

"  Tlip"-e   is  another  paflion  to  which  deformed  pcr- 
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fons  fecni  to  be  more  expofed  than  to  envy ;  which  is  Urfornut). 

jcaloufy  :  fur  being  conftious  that  they  are  lefs-amii- '" " 

blc  than  others,  they  may  naturally  fufpccl  iliai  they 
are  Icl's  beloved,  1  have  the  happincfs  to  fptak  ilii's 
from  conjefture,  and  not  from  experience;  Jur  it  was 
my  lot,  many  years  ago,  to  marry  a  yoinig  lady,  very 
pioully  educated,  and  of  3  very  diflinguillied  iaiiiiiv, 
and  whole  virtues  arc  an  honour  to  her  lamily  and  her 
fex:  fo  that  I  had  never  any  trial  of  my  temper,  and 
can  only  gucfs  at  it  by  emotions  1  have  felt  in  my  young- 
er days  ;  when  ladies  have  been  more  liberal  of  their 
fmiles  to  tliofe  whom  1  thought  in  every  rcfpcit,  but 
perfon,  my  inferiors." 

The  moll  ufcful  inference  from  all  this  to  a  deform- 
ed perfon  is,  to  be  upon  his  guard  againll  thofe  frail- 
tics  to  which  he  is  more  particularly  expofed;  and  lo 
be  careful,  that  the  outward  frame  do  not  diltort  the 
fold.  Orandum  ejl  (fays  Juvenal),  ut  jii  r/ieas  fmia  h: 
corpore  fano  ;  "  Let  us  pray  for  a  found  mind  in  a  heal- 
thy body ;"  and  every  deformed  perfon  Ihould  add  this 
petition,  ut  fit  Metis  reCiain  corpore  curvo,  for  "  an  up- 
right mind  in  a  crooked  one."  And  let  him  frcqucnil/ 
apply  to  himfelf  this  article  of  felf-examination,  Lciiior 
et  vislior  fis,  accediiite  fencEla?  As  age  approaches,  do 
your  temper  and  morals  improve  .'"  It  is  a  duty  pecu- 
liarly incumbent:  for  it  beauty  adds  grace  to  virtue 
itfelt,  vice  mufl  be  doubly  hideous  in  deformity. 

Ridicule  and  contempt  are  a  certain  confequence  of 
deformity ;  and  therefore  what  a  perfon  cannot  avoid, 
he  fliould  learn  not  to  regard.  He  Ihould  bear  it  like 
a  man;  forgive  it  as  a  Chrillian  ;  and  cont'ider  it  as  a 
philofopher.  And  his  triumph  will  be  complete,  if  he 
caii  exceed  others  in  plcafaniry  on  himfelf.  Wit  will 
give  over  when  it  fees  itfelf  outdone ;  and  fo  will  ma- 
lice v^hen  it  finds  it  has  no  effect  :  And  if  a  man's  be- 
haviour afford  no  caufe  of  contempt,  it  will  fall  upon 
thofe  who  condemn  him  without  caufe. 

Inftead  of  repining,  therefore,  a  deformed  perfon 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  giving  him 
fuch  a  guard  to  his  virtue  and  repcfe.  Thoufands  arc 
daily  ruined  by  a  handfome  perfon  ;  for  beauty  is  a 
llower  that  every  one  wants  to  gatlicr  in  its  bluom, 
and  fpares  no  pains  or  llratagcm  to  reach  it.  All  the 
poetical  llories  concerning  it  have  their  moral.  A 
Helen  occafions  war  and  conlufion  :  the  Hyacinths 
and  Ganymcdes  are  feized  on  for  Catamites  ;  the  En.- 
dymions  and  Adoniles  for  gallants  ;  Narcilfus  can  ad- 
mire nobody  but  himfelf,  and  grows  old  before  he  is 
cured  of  that  paflion.  Who  is  a  flranger  to  the  flory 
of  Lucretia  killing  herfelf  for  her  violated  chaflity, 
or  of  Virginia  killed  by  her  father  to  prefcrvc  it  ?  In 
thofe  circumflances,  fiys  Juvenal,  flic  might  wilh  to 
change  perfons  with  llutila  ;  the  only  lady  we  know 
among  the  ancients  celebrated  for  a  hump-back.  The 
haudfomefl  men  are  chofen  for  eunuchs  and  gallants  ; 
and  when  they  arc  catched  in  cxcrcifing  the  laft  func- 
tion, both  (a)  Horace  and  Juvenal  inform  you  of  the 
•1  X  penalties 


(a)  Kic  fc  prcccipitem  tedo  dedit;  ille  fbgellis 
Ad  mortem  cxfis  :   fngiens  hie  decidit  acrem 
Prxdonuminturbam  :  dedit  hie  pro  corpore  nnmmos: 
Hunc  perminxerunt  calones :   quine tiam  illud 


Accidit,  ut  cuid.im  tefles  caudamque  falaccm 

Deiiulerft  ferrum Ihr.  S.it.  ii.  1.  i. 

— -Oiiofilam  mtechos  et  mugilis  intrat.         y,vr.  ib. 
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Dcformiry.  f cniltics  and  indignities  tliey   undergo.     Silius  (b) 

~— ^/ '  was  convened  by  tlie  infatiable  JNlcd'alina  into  a  iinl- 

band  ;  and  Sporas,  by  the  nionller  Nero,  into  a  wit'e. 
Thic  lalt  meniioned  poet  Ihows,  tliat  praying  for  beau- 
ty is  praying  for  a  curfc  ;  and  (c)  l^crfiiis  refiifes  to 
join  in  fuch  a  prayer:  And  has  not  tlie  deformed  pcr- 
fon  reafon  to  thank  his  Itars,  wliich  liave  placed  him 
more  out  of  danger  than  even  virtue  could?  for  that 
could  not  guard  a  Jofeph,  an  (d)  Hippolytus,  a  Bel- 
lerophon,  and  others,  againlt  the  revenge  of  flighted 
love. 

Another  great  advantage  of  deformity  is,  that  it 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  A  man  that 
eannot  Ihinc  in  his  perfon,  will  have  recourfe  to  his 
under/landing  ;  and  attempt  to  adorn  that  part  of  him, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  ornament.  When  his  ambi- 
tion prompts  him  to  begin,  with  Cowley,  to  alk  himfclf 
this  queflion, 

What  fliall  1  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 

on  looking  about  hiui,  he  will  find  many  avenues  to 
the  temple  of  fame  barred  againll  hiin  ;  but  fome  arc 
itill  open  through  that  of  virtue  ;  and  ihofe,  if  he  has 
a  right  ambition,  he  will  moll  probably  attempt  to 
pafs.  The  more  a  man  is  inartive  in  his  perfon,  the 
more  his  mind  will  be  at  work;  and  the  time  which 
others  fpend  in  aftion,  he  will  pafs  in  lludy  and  con- 
templation :  by  thefe  he  may  acquire  wifdom  ;  and  by 
wifdom,  fame.  The  name  of  Socrates  is  as  much 
founded  as  thofe  of  Alexander  and  Ciefar;  and  is  re- 
corded in  much  fairer  charafters.  He  gained  renown 
by  wifdom  and  goodnefs ;  they  by  tyranny  and  op- 
preffion:  he  by  inftruding,  tliey  by  dellroying,  man- 
kind :  and  happy  it  is,  that  their  evil  deeds  were  con- 
fined to  their  lives;  while  he  continues  to  inftruct  us 
to  this  day.  A  deformed  perfon  will  naturally  con- 
lider  where  his  flrength  and  his  foible  lie:  and  as  he 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  lalt,  he  will  eafily  find  out 
the  firll;  and  mull  know,  that  (if  it  is  any  where)  it  is 
not,  like  Samfon's,  in  the  hair;  but  mufl  be  in  the 
lining  of  the  head.  He  will  fay  to  himfelf,  "I  am 
weak  in  perfon :  unable  to  ferve  my  country  in  the 
field,  I  can  acquire  no  military  glory  ;  but  I  may, 
like  Socrates,  acquire  reputation  by  wifdom  and  pro- 
bity ;  let  me  therefore  be  wife  and  honcll.  My  figure 
is  very  bad;  and  I  lliould  appear  but  ill  as  an  orator 
cither  in  the  pjlpit  or  at  the  bar:  let  me  therefore  pafs 
my  time  in  my  fludy,  either  in  reading  what  may  im- 
prove myfelf,  or  in  writing  what  may  entertain  or  in- 
ftruct others.  I  have  not  the  flrength  of  Hercules,  nor 
can  I  rid  the  world  of  fo  many  monfters  ;  but  perhaps 
I  may  get  rid  of  fome  that  infefl  myfelf.  If!  cannot 
draw  out  Cacus  from  his  den,  1  may  pluck  the  villain 
from  my  own  breafl.  I  cannot  cleanfe  the  ftable  of 
Augeas:  but  I  may  cleanfe  my  own  heart  from  filth 
and  impurity  ;  I  may  demolilh   the  hydra  of  vices 


within  me:    and  fhould  be    careful  too,    that  while  Deformity 
I  lop   off  one,   I   do  not    f>;licr  more  to  grow   up  in  I 

its  itead.   Let  me  bcfcrviceable  in  any  way  tiiat  1  can:  P^f-rsda- 
and  it  I  am  fo,   it  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  ov.  lug      ^'°"' 
to  my  deformity  ;   which  at  Icafl  fhould  be  a  retlraint 
on  my  comluct,  left  my  conduct  make  me  more  da- 
formed." 

Few  pcrfons  have  a  hoiife  entirely  to  t'lcir  mind  ; 
or  the  apartments  in  it  dil'pofcd  as  tliey  could  wilh. 
And  there  is  no  deformed  perfon,  who  docs  not  with 
that  his  foul  had  a  better  habitation  ;  which  is  fomt- 
tiiues  not  lodged  according  to  its  quality.  Lord 
Clarendon  fays  of  Sir  Cliarles  Cavendilh  (brother  to 
the  marquis  of  Newcalllc),  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
noblcfl  and  largell  mind,  though  of  the  leafl  and  moft 
inconvenient  body  that  lived.  And  every  body  knows, 
that  the  late  prince  of  Orange  had  many  amiable  qua- 
lities. Tlierefoie,  in  jullicc  to  fuch  pcrfons,  we  mufl 
fuppofe  that  they  did  not  rtpine  that  their  tenements 
were  not  in  a  more  regular  flylc  of  architcdure.  And 
let  every  detormtd  pcrlbn  comfort  hiinftlf  with  re- 
fiecling,  that  though  his  foul  hath  not  the  moft  conve- 
nient and  beautiful  apartment,  yet  that  it  is  habitable; 
that  the  accommodation  will  ferve  as  an  inn  upon  the 
road  ;  thathe  is  but  tenant  for  life,  or  (more  properly) 
at  will  ;  and  that,  while  he  remainsin  it,  he  is  in  a 
flate  to  be  envied  by  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind. 

DEFOSSION,  (Defossio),  the  punilhment  of  bu- 
rying alive,  inflided  among  the  Romans  on  veflal  vir- 
gins guilty  of  incontinency.  It  is  alfo  a  cuftom  among 
the  Hungarians  to  infiicT:  this  punifhmeni  on  women 
convidted  of  adultery.  Heretics  were  alfo  puniflied  in 
this  manner.     See  Bimrisc-j^lhe. 

DEGENERATION,  or  Degenerating,  in  ge- 
neral, denotes  the  growing  worfc,  or  loling  fome  va- 
luable qualities  whereof  a  thing  was  formerly  poflVfIl?d. 
Some  naturalills  have  been  of  opinion,  that  things  are 
capable  of  degenerating  into  quite  a  diflincT;  fpecies  ; 
but  thi^  is  a  mere  cliimera.  All  that  hapjiens  in  the 
degeneration  of  a  plant,  for  inflance,  is  the  lofing  its 
ufual  beauty,  colour,  fmell,  &c.  acircumflance  entirely 
owing  to  its  being  planted  in  an  improper  foil,  climate; 
&c. 

DEGLUTITION,  the  adion  of  fwallowing.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  104. 

DEGRADATION,  in  Englifh  law-books  called  dif- 
gradation  zwA  dspoftion,  the  ad  of  depriving  or  grip- 
ping a  perfon  for  ever  of  a  dignity  or  degree  of  ho- 
nour, and  taking  away  the  title,  badge,  and  privileges 
thereof. 

The  degradations  of  a  peer,  a  pric/l,  a  knight,  a 
gentleman,  an  officer,  &c.  are  performed  wiili  divers 
ceremonies.  That  which  anciently  obtained  in  degra- 
ding a  perfon  from  his  nobility  is  very  curious.  It 
was  pradifcdin  the  time  of  Francis  I.   upon  Captain 

Fangel, 


(n) Optimus  hie  et  formofifTimns  idem 

Gentis  Patricia  rapitur  mifar  extinguendus 

Meffalinse  oculis. Juv.  Sat.  x. 

(c)   Hunc  optcnt  generum  Rex  et  Regina  :  pucllse 
Hunc  rapiant  :  quicquid  calcaverit  hie,  rofafiat: 
ft      ego  nutrici  non  mando  vota  ;  ncgato 


(n) 


Jupiter  hasc  illi- 


Perf.  Sat.  ii. 


-Qiiid  profuit  olini 


Hippolyto  grave  propofitum  ?   Qiiid  Brllerophonti 
Erubuit  nempe  hxc,  feu  faflidita  repulfa  : 
Nee  Sthenoboea  minus  quam  CrcfTa  excanduit,  et  fc 
ConeufTere  ambs Juv.  Sat.  x. 
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Begrada-  Fangel,  who  had  in  a  cowardly  manner  given  up  Von- 
"""^  tarabia,  whereof  he  was  governor.  On  this  occalioii, 
"~^  20  or  30  cavaliers,  without  blcjiiilh  or  reproach,  were 
alfembled  ;  before  whom  the  geutlenian  was  acciifcd 
of  trealba  and  breach  of  faith  by  a  king  at  arms.  Two 
fcatfolJs  were  erected  ;  the  one  for  ilie  judges,  lie- 
ralds,  and  purfuivants  ;  and  the  other  for  the  guihy 
cavalier,  who  was  armed  at  all  points,  and  his  Ihield 
placed  on  a  ftake  before  Jiim,  reverfed  with  the  point 
upwards.  On  one  fide  aililled  12  pricfts  in  furplices, 
who  fung  the  vigils  of  the  dead.  At  the  dole  of  each 
pfalm  they  made  a  paiife,  during  which  the  officers  of 
arms  llripped  the  condemned  of  fonie  piece  of  his  ar- 
mour, beginning  with  the  helmet,  and  proceeding 
thus  till  he  was  quite  difarmed  ;  which  done,  they 
broke  his  lliield  in  three  pieces  with  a  hammer.  Then 
the  king  at  arms  emptied  a  bafon  of  hot  water  on  the 
criminal's  head  ;  and  the  judges,  putting  on  mourning 
habits,  went  to  the  church.  This  done,  the  degraded 
was  drawn  from  off  the  fcaffold  with  a  rope  tied  under 
his  arm-pits,  laid  on  a  bier,  and  covered  wiih  mortu- 
ary clothes  ;  the  priefl;  finging  fome  of  the  prayers  for 
the  dead  ;  and  then  he  was  delivered  to  the  civil  judge 
and  the  executioner  of  jullice. 

P'or  a  more  domeflic  inftance  :  Sir  Andrew  Harc'Ia, 
earl  of  Carlille,  being  attainted  and  coiiviCiled  of  trea- 
fon,  18  Edw.  II.  coram  rege  ;  after  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced on  him,  his  fword  was  broken  over  his  head, 
and  his  fpurs  hewn  off  his  heels  ;  Sir  Anthony  Lucy 
the  judge  faying  to  him,  "  Andrew,  now  thou  art  no 
knigin,  but  a  knave."  By  flat.  13  Car.  II.  William 
Lord  Moafon,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  and  others,  were 
degraded  from  all  titles  of  honour,  dignities,  and  pre- 
eminences, and  prohibited  to  bear  or  ufe  the  title  of 
lord,  knight,  efquire,  or  gentleman,  or  any  coat  of 
arms,  for  ever  afterwards.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  king  may  degrade  a  peer  ;  but  it  appears  from 
later  authorities,  that  he  cannot  be  degraded  but  by 
a£t  of  parliament. 

As  to  ecclefialUcs,  we  have  an  inftance  of  degrada- 
tion before  condemnation  to  death,  in  the  eight  cen- 
tury, at  Conftautinople.  It  is  in  the  perfon  of  the 
patriarch  Conilantine,  whom  Conflantine  Copronymus 
caufed  to  be  executed.  He  was  made  to  afcend  the 
ambo;  and  the  patriarch  Nicetas  fent  fome  of  his  bi- 
iliops  to  Ilrip  him  of  the  pallium,  and  anathematized 
hira  :  then  they  made  him  go  out  of  the  church  back- 
wards. 

But  we  have  a  mnch  later  inflance  in  Englilh  hi/lo- 
ry :  When  Cranmer,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
degraded  by  order  of  queen  Mary,  they  drelled  him 
in  epifcpal  robes,  made  only  of  canvas,  put  the  mitre 
on  his  head,  and  the  pafloral  flaff  in  his  hand  ;  and  in 
this  attire  Ihowed  him  to  the  people.  Which  done, 
they  flrippcd  him  again  piece  by  piece.  At  prefcnt 
they  do  not  (laud  fo  much  on  the  ceremony  of  degra- 
dation in  order  to  the  putting  a  priefl  to  death  :  by 
reafon  of  the  delays  and  diiliculties  that  it  would  oc- 
cafion.  Pope  Boniface  pronounced  that  fix  bilhops 
were  req  lired  to  degrade  a  prielf  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  aiTembling  fo  many  biffiops  rendered  the  punilhnient 
frequently  impraLlicable.  In  England,  apriefl,  after  ha- 
ving becB  delivered  to  his  ordinary,  if  he  cannot  purge 
himfclf  of  the  crime  laid  at  his  door,  his  gown  and 
ether  robes  are  flripped  over  his  cars  by  the  common 


hangman  ;   by  \\  Iiich  he  is  declared  diverted  of  his  or-   Dcpraila- 
ders.  lion. 

It  is  decided,  however,  that  degradation  docs  not  11 
efface  the  pncilly  charadcr.  Degradation  only  fccms  ^'J"'"^*' 
to  differ  from  dcpoiition  in  a  few  ignominious  ccri mo- 
nies which  cuAom  has  added  thereto.  Accordingly, 
in  the  bullncfs  of  Arnoul  archbilliop  of  Uheims,  fcii- 
Icnced  in  ilic  council  of  Orleans  111991,  it  was  deli- 
berated what  form  tiny  fliould  follow  in  the  dcpoiition  ; 
whether  that  of  the  canons,  that  is,  limple  depofition  ; 
or  llutofcuftom,  viz.  degradation.  And  it  was  declared, 
that  he  ffiould  furrendtr  the  ring,  palloral  flaff,  and 
pallium  ;  but  that  his  robes  fliould  not  be  lorn  off.  In 
tffeiJt,  the  canons  prefcribc  no  more  than  a  mere  read- 
ing of  the  fentence.  It  is  the  reft,  tlicrefore,  added 
thereto  by  cuflom,  viz.  the  dripping  oil"  the  ornanjcnts 
and  the  tearing  the  pontilical  veflnicnts,  that  properly 
conflitutes  degradation. 

Degradation,  in  painting,  expreflcs  the  Icflcniiig 
the  appearance  of  tiillant  objetts  in  a  lar.dfcape,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  appear  to  an  eye  placed  at 
that  dillance  from  them. 

DEGREE,  in  gtoiiieiry,  a  divillon  of  a  circle,  in- 
cluding a  three  hundred  andfixticth  part  of  its  circum- 
ference. 

Decree  of  Latitude.  See  Latitude. 
Degree  of  Longitude.  See  Loncitvpe. 
A  degree  of  the  meridian  on  tlie  furface  of  ihc  globe 
is  varionfly  determined  by  various  obfcrvcrs.  Mr  Pi- 
cart  meafured  a  degree  in  the  latitude  of  ^i)"  21',  and 
found  it  equal  to  5 7060  French  toifes.  But  the  French 
mathematicians,  who  have  lately  examined  Mr  Picart's 
operations,  allure  us,  that  the  degree  in  that  latitude 
is  571S3  toifes.  In  England,  Mr  Norwood,  mea- 
fured the  diftancc  between  London  and  York,  and  found 
it  905751  Engliflifeet;  and  finding  the  difference  of 
latitudes  2°  28',  determined  the  quantity  of  one  de- 
gree to  be  367196  Englifh  feet,  or  69  Englilh  miles 
and  288  yards.  Mr  Maupertuis  meafured  a  degree  in 
Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of  66°  20',  and  found  it 
57458  toifes.  A  degree  was  likewife  meafured  at  the 
equator  by  other  French  mathematicians,  and  found 
to  contain  56767-8  toifes.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
the  earth  is  not  a  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid. 

Degree,  in  civil  and  canon  law,  denotes  an 
interval  in  kinfliip,  by  which  proximity  and  remotenefs 
of  blood  are  computed.  See  Consanguinity  and 
Descent. 

Degrees,  in  niufic,  are  the  little  intervals  whereof 
the  concords  or  harmonical  intervals  are  compofed. 

Degree,  in  univcrfities,  denots  a  quality  conferred 
on  the  Andents  or  mcmbcre  thereof,  as  a  teflimony  of 
their  proficiency  in  tlie  arts  or  fciences,  and  intiiliiiiT 
them  to  certain  privileges. 

DEJANIRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  cf  Oc- 
neus  king  of  jttolia,  and  wife  to  Hercules.  The  cen- 
taur Nellus  endeavouring  to  ravilli  her,  was  (lain  by 
Hercules  with  a  poifonrd  arrow.  Nelilis,  when  dy- 
ing, gave  his  bloody  (liirt  to  Dcjanira  ;  aflurino- her, 
that  it  was  a  fovereign  remedy  to  cure  her  hufband  if 
ever  he  proved  unfaithful.  Some  time  after,  Dejanira 
thinking  Ihe  had  reafon  tofufpc(5l  his  fidelity,  fent  him 
the  fliirt  ;  which  he  had  no  fooner  put  on,  than  he 
was  feized  with  the  inofl  excruciating  torments.  Be- 
ing unable  to  fupport  his  pains_,  he  retired  to  mount 
4X2  Oeta, 
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Pcjeaion  Oeta,  and  ercdling  a  pile  of  wood  fet  fire  to  it,  and 
tiirtvv  himlelt  into  ilie  ihmcs  ,  u|'o:i  which  Dejauira 
IJUcd  hcifclr  in  delpair. 

DljJECriON,  in  medicine,  ihe  sit  of  voiding  the 
excrements  by  the  auns.  See  Anatomy,  n"  93. 
DKlFltATlON,  in  antiquity.  Sec  Apotheosis. 
DEIPIION,  in  fabulous  hillory,  a  brother  of  Trip- 
tolemus  ion  of  Cckus  and  Metanira.  When  Ceres 
travelled  over  the  world,  flic  flopped  at  his  father's 
court  and  undertook  to  nurfe  him  and  bring  him  up. 
To  reward  the  hofpitality  of  Celtus,  the  goddcfs  be- 
gan to  nialie  liis  fon  immortal,  and  every  evening  (he 
placed  him  on  burning  coals  to  purify  him  from  what- 
everniortal  particlcsheftill  pollelfcd.  The  uncommon 
growth  of  Deiphon  alloniflied  Metanira,  who  wiflied 
to  fee  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  fo  vigorous.  She 
was  frightened  to  fee  her  fon  on  burning  coals  ;  and 
the  Ihrieks  that  i'nc  uttered  diflurbcd  the  niyflerious 
operations  of  the  goddefs,  and  Deiphon  perilhed  in 
the  rianies. 

DEISCAL,    in   the    ancient  Britifli   cufloms,    the 
name  of  a  ceremony  originally  ufed  in  the  druidical 
worlhip,  and  retained  in  many  places  down  to  a  very 
late  period  as  a  civil  ceremony  towards  perfons  of  par- 
ticular diilinction.     The  temples  of    the  ancient  Bri- 
'ons  were  all  circular  ;  and  the  druids,  in  performing 
'.he  public  offices  of  their  religion,  never  neglected   to 
make  three  turns  round  the  altar,  accom-panied  by  all 
the  worfliippers.     This  practice  was  fo  habitual  to  the 
ancient  Britons,  that  it  continued  in  forae  places  many 
ages  after  the  druids  and  their  religion  were  both  de- 
flroyed.     In  the  Scottilli  illes,   the  vulgar  never  come 
to  the  ancient  facrificing  and  hre-hallowing   cairns, 
but   they    walk    three  times  round    them  from  call  to 
welt,  according  to  thecourfe  of  the  fun.     This  fanfti- 
fied  tour,  or  round  by  the  fouth,  is  called  deifcal,  from 
deas  or  defs,  "  the  right  hand,"  and/o//  or  ful,  "  the 
fun  ;"    the  right-hand  being    ever  next  the  heap  or 
cairn.     In  the  fame  illes  it  is  the   cuflom  and  fafnion 
of  the  people  to  teftify  their   rcfpeet    for   their  chief- 
tains, the  proprietors  of  their  fcveral  illes,  and  other 
perfons  of  dillinftion,  by  performing  the  deifcal  round 
them  in  the  fame  manner.     A  gentleman  giving  an 
account  of  his  reception  in  one  of  the  wcllern  iilands, 
of  which  he  was  proprietor,  defcribes  the  ceremony 
of  the  deifcal  in  this  manner:   "   One  of  the   natives 
would  needs  exprefs  his  high  elleem   for  my  pcrfon, 
by  making  a   turn  round  about    me  fun-ways,  and  at 
the  fame  time  bleffing  me,  and  wilhing  me  all  happi- 
Kcfs.     But  I  bid  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  hoinage, 
telling  him  I  was  fenfible  of  his  good  jneaning  towards 
inc.     But  this  poor  man  was  very  much  difappointed, 
as  were  alfo  his  neighbours  ;   for  ihey  doubted  not   but 
this  ancient  ceremony  would  have  been  very  acceptable 
to  me  ;  and  one  of  them  told  me  that  this  was  a  thing 
due  to  my  characlcr  from  them,  as  to  their  chief  and 
patron  ;  and  that  they  could  not,  and  would    not,  fail 
to  perform  it." 

DEISM,  the  doftiinc  or  belief  of  the  deifts.  De- 
ifm,  from  Sto!,  Cod,  may  properly  be  ufed  to  denote 
natural  religion,  as  comprehending  thofe  truths  which 
have  a  real  foundation  in  reafon  and  nature  ;  and  in 
this  fenfe  it  is  fofar  from  being  oppolitc  to  Chrifliani- 
ly,  that  it  is  one  great  defigia  of   the  gofpel  to  illu- 


llraie  and  enforce  it.  Thus  fome  of  the  dciflical  wri- 
ters have  affected  to  ufe  it.  But  dcifm  more  precifely  *- 
liguitics  that  fyltcm  of  religion,  relating  both  to  doc- 
trine and  practice,  which  every  man  is  10  difeovcr  for 
himl'elf  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  realon,  independ- 
ent of  all  revelation,  and  cxclulive  of  it ;  and  this  re- 
ligion Dr  Tindal  and  others  pretend  is  fo  perfeft,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  receiving  any  addition  or  improve- 
ment even  from  divine  revelation. 

DEISTS,  a  clafs  of  people,  known  alfo  under  the 
denomination  of  Frt'e-thiiiktis,  whole  dilUnguilliiug 
character  it  is,  not  to  profefs  any  particular  ibrm  or 
fyllem  of  religion  ;  but  only  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
illcnce  of  a  God,  and  to  follow  the  light  and  law  of 
nature,  rejecting  revelation,  and  oppoling  Chrifti- 
anity. 

This  naine  feems  to  have  been  firfl  airumcd  as  the 
denomination  of  a  party  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century,  by  iome  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy,  who 
were  defn'ons  of  thus  difguifing  their  oppofition  to 
Chrillianity  by  a  more  honourable  appellation  than 
that  of  atheills.  Virct,  an  eminent  reformer,  men- 
tions certain  perfons  in  his  epillle  dedicatory  prefixed 
to  ihe  lecond  tome  of  his  liiJInUiion  Chrctiennc,  publifli- 
cd  in  1563,  v/ho  called  themfelvcs  by  a  new  name, 
that  oi  Dcifti.  Thtfe,  he  tells  us,  profelled  to  believe 
in  God,  but  Ihowed  no  regard  to  Jefus  Chrifl,  and 
conlidered  the  doftrine  of  the  apoftles  and  cvangelills 
as  fables  and  dreams.  He  adds,  that  they  laughed  at 
all  religion,  though  they  outwardly  conformed  to  the 
religion  of  thofe  with  whom  they  lived,  or  whom  they 
wilhcd  to  pleafc,  or  feared  to  offend.  Some,  he  ob- 
fcrves,  profcifed  to  believe  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ; 
others  denied  both  this  doctrine  and  that  of  provi- 
dence. Many  ol  them  were  conlidei-ed  as  perfons  of 
acute  and  fubtil  genius,  and  took  pains  in  dilicminating 
their  notions. 

The  dcills  hold,  thai,  confidering  the  multiplicity 
of  religions,  the  numerous  pretences  to  revelation, 
and  the  precarious  arguments  generally  advanced  in 
proof  thereof,  the  bell  and  fareft  way  is  to  return  to 
the  fimplicity  of  nature  and  llic  belief  of  one  God; 
which  is  the  only  truth  agreed  to  by  all  nations.  They 
complain,  that  the  freedom  of  thinking,  and  rcafoning 
is  oppreiled  under  ihe  yoke  of  religion  ;  and  that  the 
minds  of  men  are  ridden  and  tyrannized  by  the  necef- 
fiiy  impofed  on  them  of  believing  inconceivable  my- 
llcries  ;  and  contend  that  nothing  f.iould  be  required 
to  be  aflentcd  to  or  believed  but  what  their  reafon 
clearly  conceives. 

The  diflinguillungcharaftcr  of  modern  dcifls  is,  that 
they  rejeft  all  revealed  religion,  and  difcard  all  pre- 
tences to  it  as  the  effects  ot  impoflure  or  enthufiafm. 
They  profefs  a  regard  tor  natural  religion,  though  they 
are  far  from  being  agreed  in  their  notions  concerning 
it.  They  are  claffed  by  fome  of  their  own  writers  in- 
to mortal  and  immortal  drifts:  the  latter  acknowledg- 
ing a  future  Itate  ;  and  the  former  denying  it,  or  re- 
prefenting  it  as  very  u;iceriain. 

Dr  Clarke  dillinguillies  four  forts  of  deifls.  i.  Thofe 
who  pretend  to  believe  the  exiflcnce  of  an  eternal,  in- 
finite, independent,  inicllisrcnt  Being,  who  made  the 
world,  without  concerning  himfelf  in  the  government 
of  it.     2.  Thofe  who  believe  the  being  and  natural 
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Ueifts.     proviJcncc  of  God,  bin  lieny  ilic  difference  of  adions 

— V '  as  morally  good  or  cvi!,  rtfolvinj!;  it  iiuo  ihc  arbiuary 

conflitiuiou  of  liuinaii  laws  ;  and  thcrefojc  ility  fup- 
pofc  that  God  takes  no  notice  of  them.  Willi  rtfpcct 
10  both  ilicfe  clall'ts,  he  obfcrvcs  that  tlicir  opinions 
can  confuk-ntly  terminate  in  nothing  but  downright 
atheifm.  3.  Thofe  who  having  right  ap])rclicnfions 
concerning  the  nature,  attributes,  and  all-governing 
providence  of  God,  fecm  alio  to  have  fon.ie  notion  of 
his  moral  pcrfedions ;  though  they  conlider  them  as 
tranfccndeut,  and  fnch  in  nature  and  degree,  that  we 
can  form  no  true  judgment,  nor  argue  with  any  cer- 
tainty concerning  them  :  but  they  deny  the  immorta- 
lity of  human  fouls  ;  alleging  that  men  pcrifli  at  dcatli, 
and  that  the  prefcnt  life  is  the  whole  of  human  cxill- 
cncc.  4.  Thofe  who  believe  the  exiflence,  perfedions, 
and  providence  of  God,  the  obligations  of  natural  re- 
ligion, and  a  itate  of  future  rctributiim,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  light  of  nature,  without  a  divine  revela- 
tion :  fnch  as  thefe,  he  fays,  are  the  only  true  dcifts  ; 
but  their  principles,  he  appreliends,  lliould  lead  them 
to  embrace  Chriftianity  ;  and  thereiore  he  concludes 
that  there  is  now  no  confiftent  fcheme  of  deifm  in  the 
world. 

The  iirfl  dciftical  writer  of  any  note  that  appear- 
ed in  England  was  Herbert  baron  of  Cherbury.  He 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  lalt  cenrury.  His  book  De  Vc- 
ritat:  was  nrll  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1624.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  book  De  Catifis  Errorinii,  and  his  trca- 
tife  Dc  Rcligione  Laid,  were  afterwards  publilhed  in 
London.  His  celebrated  work  De  Religlom  Centiiiuiii 
was  publiflied  at  Amfterdam  in  1665  in  4to,  and  in 
1700  in  8vo,  and  an  Englifh  trauflation  of  it  was  pub- 
lilhed at  London  in  1705.  As  he  was  one  of  the  firlf 
that  formed  deifm  into  a  fyllem,  and  alfertcd  the  fuf- 
ficiency,  univerfality,  and  abfohite  perfedion,  of  na- 
tural religion,  with  a  view  to  difcard  all  extraordinary 
revelation  as  ufelefs  and  necdlefs,  we  (ball  iubjoiu  the 
five  fundamental  articles  of  this  univcrfil  rcli^Mon. 
They  are  theic  :  i.  Tliat  there  is  one  fuprcme  God. 
2.  That  he  is  chiefly  to  be  worlhipped.  3.  That  piety 
and  virtue  are  the  principal  p.irt  of  his  worfliip.  4. 
That  we  nuifl  repent  of  our  lins  ;  and  if  we  do  fo, 
GodNvill  pardon  them.  5.  That  ihirc  are  rewards  for 
good  men,  and  puniQimenis  for  bad  men,  both  here 
and  hereafter.  Our  own  age  has  produced  a  number 
of  advocates  in  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  however  they 
may  have  differed  among  themfelves,  th<"v  have  been 
agreed  in  their  attempts  of  invalidating  I'lc  evidence 
and  authority  of  divine  revelation.  We  ivi-ht  men- 
tjon  Hobbes,  Blount,  Toland,  Collins,  Woolli'i-i,  Tin- 
dal,  Morjan,  Chubb,  Lord  Bolin^broke,  Hu:i;e,  &c. 
Some  have  alfo  added  Lord  Shaftclbury  to  the  num- 
ber. 

But  the  friends  of  Chriftianity  liave  no  reafon  :o  re- 
gret the  htt  and  unrefcrved  difcuffion  which  th  •  re- 
ligion has  undergone.  ObjeJlions  have  been  ated 
and  urged  in  their  full  force,  and  as  fi'Ily  anfv  red  ; 
argument  and  riallery  iiave  been  repelled  ;  zv.  ;  the 
coniroverfy  between  Chriftians  and  deifls  has  idled 
forth  a  great  number  of  excellent  writers,  whi>  have 
illuftratcd  both  the  ^^odrines  and  evidence  of  C  hrilli- 
anity  in  a  manner  that  v.  ill  ever  rcfled  honour  nu  ilie ir 
names,  and  be  of  lafting  fcrvice  to  the  caufe  of  genu- 
ine reli2,ion  and  the  beft  interefls  of  mankind. 


DEITY,  Codheadi  a  conDiion  .^ppellalioJl  given  10      Deity, 
God  J  and  alfo  by  the  pocis  to  the   licalheii  gods  and  IHIawara. 
goddcll'es.  —^ 

DELAWARE,  one  of  the  Unicd  States  of  America,  jjoundaric. 
is  lituated  between  58°  29'  3c",  and  39"  54'  of  north  audtxieut. 
latitude.  It  extends  from  nearly  the  lame  Ion"i(udc 
with  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  about  40'  weft.  It  is 
about  one  hundred  iiiiles  in  length,  and  ilic  fouihcru 
part  of  tiic  Jtate  is  about  forty  miles  wide.  The  nor- 
thern part  is  greatly  narrowed  by  the  courfc  of  ihc  b;y 
and  river,  and  tiicrclore  the  mean  width  may  be  cfli- 
mated  at  about  iv.'enty-iour  miles. 

The  llate  of  Delaware  is  bounded  on  the  cafl  by  the 
bay  and  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  on  the  fouih  by  a  line  from  I'cncwick's  llland, 
in  latitude  38°  29'  30",  drawn  well  till  it  interfeds 
what  is  commonly  called  the  tangent  line,  dividing  it 
from  the  ftatc  of  Maryland  ;  on  the  welt,  by  the  faid 
tangent  line,  palling  northwards  up  the  peninfuia,  till 
it  touch  the  wcftcrn  part  of  the  teriilori;il  circle;  and 
thence  on  the  north,  by  the  laid  circle,  dcfcribtd  with 
a  radius  of  twelve  miles  about  the  town  of  iS'cv.-Cafilc. 
The  contents  of  the  Hate  willamuunt  to  about  i,20c,ooo 
acres. 

About  the  year  1497,  John  Cabot  and  liis  fun  Seba-  Dlfcovcry 
flian,  who  were  Venetians,  in  the  fcrvice  of  Henry  the  and  littlc- 
feventh,  made  a  general  difcovery  of  the  American  '"cut. 
coall,  which  lies  along  the  north-call  of  the  continent*.  •  Smith' t 
This  was  bel'ore  the  difcovtries  of  Columbus  had  e-ii- hinnry  tf 
tended  further  than  to  a  few  of  the  Wcfl  India  illands.  ■'V""-?"'- 
No  fettlement  appears  to  have  been  tifcclcd  here,  until-/'-''' 
many  years  after  the  voyage  of  the  Cabots.     About  the 
'year  1608,  tliis  country  was  vilited  by  Henry  Hu'lfon, 
who  direded  his  endeavours  to  a  more  particular  and 
accurate  difcovery  of  New- York,  INew-Jerley,  Dela- 
ware-bay, and  tlie  adjacent  country.     Soon  after  this 
difcovery,  liic  Dutch  are  laid  10  have  purchafed  from 
Hudfon  any  right  which    he  iiiiglu  have  acquired  to 
the  country  by  the  difcovery,  and  inunediately  fent  a 
colony  to  form  afeitlemenr.     At  what  time  their  firlt 
eflililintments  began   in   America  is  not  Known  with 
certainty.     However,  'lis  pretty  well  afceriained  that 
in  1623,  they  h."id  poirelFion  on  the  ea.l  fide  of  ijie  bay, 
and  creded  a  fortification,  which  they  called  Kaliau,  at 
the  place  now  known  by  ihe  name  of  Gloucclier, 

In  the  year  1627,  this  country  was  viiltcd  by  a  colo- 
ny of  Swedes  and  Finns,  under  the  command  of  Willi- 
am Ufclino;  a  relpedable  Sw^ediih  merchant.  They 
landed,  and  at  firft  fettled  at  Cape-Henlopcn,  which  they 
called  Paradife-poinlf.  About  llie  year  i63t,  they  builtf /i,y. 
a  fortnear  Wilmington, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Chriflain,  or  Chriftiana.  There  .\!fo  they  laid  out  .t 
Cm '11  town,  which  was  afterwards  demolilhed  by  the 
Dutch.  The  (late  of  oppofition  between  the  two  colo. 
nics,  for  fome  time,  required  the  ercdion  of  fortifica- 
tions all  through  the  country.  The  Swedes  built  one 
at  Chefler,  one  upon  Tenccuni-Idand,  widch  they  cal- 
]i  d  KewGottenburgh,  and  others  at  dilTerent  places. 
Tlie  Dutcli  eredcd  one  at  Ncw'-Cafl!c,  called  Port  Ca- 
fimir,  and  oni  at  Lewis,  called  Whorckil!|.  Soon  sf-  )  IliJ. 
tcr  the  arrival  of  ijie  Swedes  iliey  were  governed  by 
Peter  Minnit,  nnder  a  comniillicn  from  the  qi:ecn  of 
Sweden. — Sometime  after  this,  llic  Swecilli  colony  was 
cnmmitied  to  ihe  government  of  Jolin  Piintz  j  and  on 
his  being  obliged  to  return  Lome  in  1654,  liis  fon- 
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^  in-la'V,  John  P.ipgoja,  was  deputed  to  the  adminiflra- 
'  tion. 

In  the  year  1655,  the  Dutch  in  tliis  fettlement  were 
confideraWy  rcciuiceJ  by  the  arrival  ot  feven  vellcls 
from  New-Amflerdara,  now  New- York,  having  on 
board  6  or  700  nitu.  They  immediately  difpollelFcd 
the  Swedes  of  their  forts  on  the  river,  then  under  the 
command  of  Suen-Scutz  ;  and  having  obliged  them  all 
to  furrender,  on  articles  of  capitulation,  they  carried 
the  officers  and  principal  inhabitants  prilbners  to 
New- York,  and  from  thence  to  Holland.  Thofe  of 
that  nation  who  remained,  being  without  protetrlion  or 
atiiflance,  were  glad  to  unite  with  the  Dutch  and  fiib- 
mit  to  their  government.  From  this  time  the  well 
fide  of  the  Delaware  river  was  occupied  by  the  two  co- 
lonies, now  grown  into  one  under  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, until  the  firfl;  of  October  1664,  when  it  was 
fitrreudered  on  articles  of  capitulation  to  Sir  Robert 
Carr,  for  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York,  who 
v.'as  afterwards  king  James  the  fecond.  Four  years  af- 
ter this  Col.  Nichols,  governor  of  New-York,  ap- 
pointed a  council  of  fix  perfons  to  alfift  captain  Carr  in 
the  adminiftration  of  the  government  *. 

In  the  year  1672,  the  town  of  New-Caftie-  was  in- 
corporated by  the  government  of  New- York,  and  was 
to  be  fubjedl  to  the  direction  of  a  bailiff'  and  fix  airift- 
ants  f .  After  the  firll  year  the  four  eldeft  were  to  be 
removed  from  office,  and  four  others  were  to  be  elected. 
The  baililFwas  prefident  of  the  corporation,  and  enti- 
tled to  a  double  vote.  They  had  power  to  try  caufes, 
not  exceeding  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  vfithout  an  ap- 
peal from  tlieirjurifdiclion.  The  oilice  of  fcout,  who 
had  been  chief  of  the  council  of  fix,  was  here  conver- 
ted into  fiierifF,  who  liad  jurifdidion  within  the  carpo- 
ratioa  and  along  the  river,  and  was  annually  elefted. 
From  this  new  conllitution,  the  inhabitants  were  enti- 
tled to  a  free  trade,  without  being  obliged  to  make  en- 
Jry  at  New-York  as  had  formerly  been   the  pradlice. 

During  the  earlier  periods  of  the  fettlement  of  Dela- 
ware vjampu-.n  was  the  principal  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. Governor  Lovelace  of  New- York,  by  proclama- 
tion, ordered  that  four  white  grains  and  three  black 
ones  lliould  circulate  for  the  vilue  of  a  fliver  or  penny. 
This  proclamation  was  publiflred  at  New- York,  Alba- 
ny, Long-Illand,  Delaware,  and  the  adjacent  countries 
under  the  government  of  the  Dutch.  Large  parcels 
oi  land  had  been  purchafed  from  the  Indian  proprietors 
by  tlie  Dutch,  previoully  to  the  conquell  by  captain 
Carr.  And  after  the  cflabliihment  of  the  Englifli  go- 
vernment under  the  duke  of  York,  the  governors,  de- 
puty governors,  and  the  different  county-courts,  grant- 
ed confiderable  quantitiesofland,  onthe  wefi;fidc  ofthe 
bay  and  river,  as  far  northerly  as  Upland,  now  called 
Chefter,  refervingaquit-rent  of  abiilhel  of  wheatfor  e- 
very  hundred  acres.  In  this  lltuation  the  government 
continued  until  the  commencement  of  a  war  between 
the  Engliili  and  the  dates  general  ;  in  which  the  whole 
country  being  retaken,  became  again  fubjefted  to  the 
Dutch.  But  their  polleffion  was  of  fliort  duration  :  for 
at  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1667,  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  it  was  agreed,  that  theKew-Nctherlands,  then 
fuppofed  to  include  the  Delaware  colony,  (liould  be  re- 
flored  to  tiie  Engliih  in  exchange  for  Surinam,  a  pro- 
vince of  Guiana  in  South  America.  This  article  of 
ihe  treaty  was  confidered  at  the  time  as  a  \-txy  difad- 


vantageous  one  to  the  Britiffi  government.  The  value  lielawjre 
of  Surinam  was  cftimated  much  higher  than  all  that  ^  •^  ■" 
traftof  country,  which  now  includes  the  flatcs  of  New- 
York,  New-Jcfey,  and  Delaware.  This  was  then 
viewed  as  a  principal  part  of  the  difgrace  attending  the 
peace  of  Breda,  which  clofed  a  war  in  m  hich  the  na- 
tional charadler  of  bravery  had  llione  out  with  luflre, 
butwhere  the  mifconduft  of  the  government  was  no  lefs 

apparent  J.  \  Humes 

From  the  refforation  of  this  country  to  the  Engliih  ^^'  °-^   •. 
in  1667,  until  the  beginning  of  Mr  Dennis's  admini-  Jf'x'^i',^^' 
ilration  in   1682,  the  counties  of  Ncw-Caftle,  Kent, 
and  Sufl'ex  were  held  as  forming   an  appendage  to  the  Annexed  to 
government  of  New- York  j    of   courfe,    the  public  New-Yurk. 
affairs  of  the  colony  were  conduced  nearly  as  thfy 
had  been  previoufiy  to  the  capture  of  the  country  by 
the  Dutch.     Sir  Edmund  Andros  now  governed   the 
duke   of  York's  territory,  and   exercifed  jurifdiftion 
over  all  the  fettlemcnts  on  both  fides  the   Delaware. 
His  arbitrary  inipofitions  began  to  make   his  govern- 
ment and  his  character  odious The  inhabitants  re- 

monftrated  againfl  his  conduct,  but  there  efforts  pro- 
ved ineffeftual. 

The  title  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  New-Nether- 
lands depended  on  a  grant  from  the  crown,  dated 
the  r2th  of  March,  1665-4.  In  the  duke's  fettle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  forming  a  government  under 
his  grant,  the  Delaware  colony  was  included,  as  it 
was  fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  the  New-Netherlands. 
This  idea  feems  to  have  originated,  and  to  have  been 
continued,  in  a  voluntary  deception,  or  rather  from 
views  of  direcT:  encroachment  and  ufurpation.  The 
very  words  ofthe  grant  are  in  direcT:  oppolition  to  fuch 
an  cxtenfion  of  claim  orjurifdiftion.  When  Mr  Penn 
in  1680,  petitioned  the  crown  for  the  grant  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  in  confideration  of  large  public  debts  due  to 
his  father's  tffate,  this  queffion  naturally  prcfented 
itfelf,  and  was  fully  difculfed.  The  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  liie  lords  ofthe  committee  of  foreign  plan- 
tations. From  the  importance  ofthe  fubjeft,  onthe 
8th  of  November  1680,  they  chofe  to  fubmit  it  to 
the  confideration  of  the  attorney  general  of  England. 
His  report  to  them,  on  an  examination  of  the  fubjeft, 
was,  "  that  the  patents  granted  to  his  royal  highnefs 
of  New- York,  was  bounded  weftward  by  the  eaff  fide 
of  Delaware  Bay."  In  the  year  1685,  this  queffion 
received  a  ffill  more  formal  adjudication.  On  lord 
Baltimore's  oppolition  to  Mr  Pcnn's  fettlement  under 
his  grant,  it  was  brought  before  a  committee  of  the 
privy-council  a  fecond  time.  And  after  full  argument 
and  examination,  their  lordfliips  reported,  among  o- 
ther  things,  "  that  they  did  then  adjudge  the  land 
called  Delaware  to  belong  to  his  majeffy." 

In  the  fettlement  of  the  Delaware  colony,  under  Bj]t;niorj'j 
two  deeds  of  feofFment  from  the  duke  of  York  in  1682,  claim. 
^\■illiam  Penn  became  involved  in  a  territorial  contefl 
with  lord  Baliimore,  which  eventually  became  tedious, 
troublefome,  and  expenfive  to  their  rcprefentatives. 
The  difpute  was  terminated  in  1685,  by  an  order 
"  that  for  the  avoiding  of  further  differences,  the 
tract  of  land  lying  between  the  river  and  bay  of  De- 
laware and  the  eaffern  fea,  on  the  one  fide,  and  Che- 
fapeak  bay  on  the  other,  be  divided  in  two  equal  parts, 
by  a  line  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Henlopen,  to  the 
fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude  ;  and  that  one- 
half 
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^liware,  half  thereof,  lying  toward   the  bay  of  Delaware  anil 

,''— V tiie  eallern    lea,    be   adjudged   to   bcloni^  to   Ins   ui.i- 

jelty,  and  that  the  oihcr  half  remain  to  the  lord  IJal- 
timore,  as  coniprifed  within  his  charter."     This  de- 
cifion  was  fidindcd  on  the  principle  that  the  king  was 
deceived  in  his  grant  ;   that   Delaware   colony  came 
within  the  exception  by  which  the  patent  was  rellrict- 
cd,  as  that  part  of  the   country  was  proved  to  have 
been  prcvioully  polielfed  and  iettled    by  the   Swedes 
^         and  IJutch. 
Delaware        Immediately  after  the  contract  between  William 
joined  with  Penn  and  the   duke  of  York,   expreilcd  in   the  two 
pcnnfylva- deeds  of  feoffment,  the  former  alllimcd   the  govern- 
■"•  ment  of  the  Delaware  colony,  and  in  affairs  of  Icgif- 

lation,  coaneded  it  with  Peanfylvania.  After  tliis 
union  of  the  province  and  the  three  lower  counties, 
the  reprefeaiativcs  held  their  firif  fclhon  of  aliembly 
at  Chciter,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  tenih  nioiuii, 
1682.  They  enacted  a  law  coutirming  the  union,  and 
k  delineating  the  particulars  of  the  plan  whicli  was  a- 

'  dopted.      Hy  this  act,  all  the  benefits  and  advantages 

before  granted  to  the  province  were  now  extended 
to  the  colony  of  Delaware,  They  were  from  that 
time  to  be  conlidered  as  the  fame  people,  and  fuiijeft 
1  Hl/forical  ^°  the  fame  lawsf .  The  freemen  both  of  the  pro- 
vince and  of  Delaware  were  fummoned  to  attend  this 
affembly  m  pcrjoii;  bat  they  chofe  to  ele£t  twelve 
members  in  each  county,  amounting  in  all  to  feventy- 
two,  the  precife  number  which  by  the  frame  of  go- 
vernment was  to  compofe  one  lioufe  only.  The  re- 
prefentatives  were  accompanied  with  petitions  to  the 
governor  importing,  "  that  the  fcwnefs  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  inability  in  eftate,  and  uiiikilfulnefs  in  go- 
vernment, would  not  permit  them  to  fcrve  in  fo  large 
a  council  and  aliembly  ;  and  therefore  it  was  their  de- 
lire  that  the  twelve  now  returned  from  each  county, 
might  ftrve  both  for  provincial  council  and  general 
alTembly,  with  the  fame  powers  and  privileges,  which 
by  the  charter  were  granted  to  the  whole. 5" 

The  members  were  accordingly  dillributed  into  two 
hoiifes  ;  three  out  of  each  coimiy  made  a  council,  cou- 
fift ing  of  eighteen,  and  the  rcir.ainiiig  part  formed  an 
aifembly  of  fifty-four. 

In  the  fetilement  of  this  country  under  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Mr  Penn,  the  lands  were  purchafed,  and  not 
forcibly  taken  from  the  natives  ;  with  v.hom  it  was 
obfervable  that  every  new  purchafe  conliderably  en- 
hanced their  eflimation  of  the  land.  But  the  pratf  ice 
of  contrafting  with  the  natives  of  America,  for  the 
lands  on  which  fettlements  were  made,  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  Mr  Penn.  Previoudy  to  his  coming  into 
Delaware  the  Dutch  had  adopted  a  ilniilar  practice  ; 
and  large  piirchafes  had  been  made  from  the  Indians, 
in  different  parts  of  America,  and  particularly  in  Maf- 
fachufettslj- 

During  the  time  ol  William  Penn's  refidencc  in  his 
own  province,  the  adminiflration  of  the  government 
Was  conduced  fafely  and  happily.  There  were  no 
important  altercations  between  the  council  and  the  af- 
fembly,  or  between  either  of  them  and  the  proprieta- 
ry. But  as  the  dilpute  between  him  and  lord  Balti- 
more recalled  him  to  England,  in  lefs  than  three 
yeirs  after  his  arrival  in  the  province,  it  foon  loll  the 
„      •    .benefit  of  his  perfonal  afliftance,  and  the  repofe  of  go- 
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vernment  was  of  lliort  duration!! 


On  Mr  Penn's  leaving  the  province,  we  find  difor-  Delaware 

dcrs  arilmg  ni  every  dtpanuitnt  of  govcrnii.tnt.     A  ""^ 

certain  Mi  Moore,  a  chief  in  the  proprietary's  admi- ,,  Z' 
nutraiiLja,  was  impeached  by  ihe  aliembly  before  the  r  ,„      ," 
provincial  council.     He   was   reprcfeiued,  in   an  ad-  tEtiand" 
urcls  to  Mr  Penn,  as  "  an  afpiring  and  corrupt  mini-         7 
llcr  of  Hate."     Mr  John  White,  a  reprefentative  from  IWord^ri 
Delaware,  wlio  had  ligned  the  addrels  as  Ipcakcr,  was  '^'  V'°' 
loon  arretted  and  committed  to  prifon,  and  by  a  varic-  *'""' 
ly  of  artifices,   the  granting  a  hatcas  corpus  was  cva- 
ded*.     There  being  no  Heady  hand  to  hold  the  balance  '  H\P'ri">l 
between  the  council  and  the  aliembly,  they  foon  fell  ■'^"""'■•"''• 
into  controverfy,  in  the  conhruction  of  their  refpcct- 
ive  powers  and  privileges ;— and  there  had  like  to  have 
been  a  very  fcrious  contcfl  between  the  aliembly  and 
their  ablent  proprietary,  on  his  requiring  from  ihcm 

a  diifoluijon  of  their  frame  of  government. At  the 

time  of  Mr  Penn's  departure,  he  had  commiited  the 
adminiftration  of  the  govtrnnient  te  five  commiilioncrs 
of  Hate,  taken  out  of  tiic  piovincial  counnl,  wiio  were 
to  prclide  in  his  place.  Soon  dilgufted  with  their  dif- 
putes,  and  with  the  mode  of  conducting  bufinefs  iu  his 
abfence,  the  proprietor  removed  the  five  commidion- 
ers  from  authority,  and  appointed  for  his  deputy  John 
Blackwell,  an  olficer  trained  under  Cromwell,  and 
completely  verfed  in  the  arts  of  intrigue.  He  com- 
menced his  adminiftration  in  December  16SS,  by  a 
difplay  of  unauthorifed  powers,  and  by  endeavouring 
to  low  difcord  among  the  pcoplcf .  t  ^'f'  >f 

Misfortunes  now  feemed  to  croud  on   Mr  Penn     in '""'• 
his  own  government   and  in   England.     In  about' fix 
iiionths  alter  his  arrival,   the  death  of  Charles  brou-ihl 
James  II.  to  the  throne  ;  a  prince  to  whom  he  had  been 
particularly  known  and  particularly  attached  by   ob- 
ligations it  not  by  principles.    A  variety  of  circumft;,r.- 
ces  induced  pointed  fiifpicioas  agaiaft  the  proprietor. 
His  taking  kidgings  in  the  ntighi)ouihood  cf  tiic  couit, 
at  Kenfiugton  ;  his  aiding  the  king's  outrageous  atijck 
on  Magdalen  college  ;   at  tliis  critical  period,  liis  wri- 
ting a  book  on  liberty  of  coafcicnce,  and  viiidicatiii"- 
the  duke  of  Buckingham — all  tht  fc  circuinllances  (O.i? 
ipircd  in  forming  the  general  prejudice  againfl  Liiu 
as  a  court  iiiflrinnci.t  %.     After  the  abdication  of  Janier,  1  /-,,„  ,-■ 
both  the  province  and  its  proprietor  fell  ui-dcr  the  royal  Paljyi'i 
dilpleafure.     Their  laws  had  not  been  prcfented  for  .-'fc'th. 
approbation,  and  the  new  king  and  queen  had  not  been  ^'o'-  '•" 
proclaimed  in  the  province  lor  a  long  time  after  their 
acceifion  ;  but  the  adminiltration  of  the  government  was 
continuedin  the  name  of  the  exiled  monarch.     At  wliat  Onviri- 
time  the  alteration  took  place  is  not   afceriained  ;   but  nunt  alTu- 
in  the  year  1692,  the  government  was  alfumtd  i)y  the  mcd  l>ytlic 
crown  ;  and   col.   Fletcher,  governor  of  New- York   "own. 
adminiflered  both  provinces  §.    In  confequence  of  ihcfe  ^   i,  ,.    • 
fiifpicioas,  Mr  Penn  not  only  lofl  his  government  fcr  a  ^„j„7&c. 
time,  but  was  feveral  times  publicly  accufcd  and  pro-  26-    '  ' 
fccuted  ,  and  at  length,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  gene- 
ral unfavourable  imprefhons,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal 
himfelf  for  feveral  years  ^.     la  the  latter  end  of  the  ^  rdr, 
year  169:?,  on  a  hearing  before  ihe  king  and  council,  l\»nfytv. 
he  was  acq'iitied,  and  his  government  rcftorcd.     Af- '•ol- '• 
ter  the  proprietor's  rcftoration,  William  Markham  v.as 
appointed  lieutenant-governor;  and  in  the  time  of  Jiis 
adminiltration,  in  1696,  another  frame  of  government 
was  propofed  and  adopted.     This  continued  to  be  the 
conltitutioiiof  Pennfylvania  and  Delaware,  during  tht 
2  wliolc 
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whole  lims  of  their  union  in  legiliation 
next  charter  was  accepted  by  the  province,  in  October 
1701,  it  was  totally  rejcaed  by  the  members  of  ihe 
three  lower  counties  ;  and  immediately  a  breach  enfu- 
cJ,  which  eventually  terminated  in  an  entire  Itpara- 
•  Hijlorkiil  tion*. 

Rcvic'iu  &c.  This  difunion  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  the  efrciH: 
of  unreafonable  caprice.  By  the  new  charter  whicli 
was  oticred  to  their  conlideration,  the  principles  of  the 
firit  conllitntionwcre  elicntially  mutilated.  The  peo- 
ple had  no  longer  the  eletfion  of  the  council  ;  they  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  were  10  ferve  on 
his  terms.  Inlfcad  of  having  but  three  voices  in  fevcn- 
ty-two,  he  was  left  fingle  in  the  executive,  and  at  li- 
berty to  reftrain  the  legiHative  by  rcfufing  his  alTent 
to  their  bills  whenever  he  thought  fit.  There  were 
other  articles,  in  the  changing  of  which  the  people  were 
advantaged.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  caufe 
of  this  feparation,  it  is  certain  by  this  act  the  Dela- 
ware colony  avoided  a  great  degree  of  altercation  and 
political  diforder. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  after  tlie  feparation,  the 
political  repofe  of  the  lower  counties  remained  nearly 
undifturbed.  At  laft,  the  contefts  between  the  two  pro- 
prietaries revived.  After  this  contelt  had  continued  for 
half  a  century,  and  when  the  claimants  were  exliaull;- 
cJ  v/ith  expence,  anxiety  and  trouble  ;  on  the  tenth  of 
May  I  732,  for  the  purpofe  of  adjufting  all  diffi;reuces, 
they  entered  into  articles  of  agreement,  afcertaining 
the  mode  of  ft.  ttlement,  and  appointing  comniiiHoners  to 
complete  the  contrafl:.  Thofe  articles  made  a  particu- 
lar provifion  for  adjufling  the  controverfy,  by  drawing 
part  of  a  circle  about  the  town  of  New-CalUe,  and  a 
line  to  afcertain  the  boundaries  between  INIaryland  and 
the  Delaware  colony. 

From  fcveral  other  circumftances,  as  well  as  de- 
lays on  the  part  of  the  Maryland  proprietor,  the  ex- 
ecution of  thofe  articles  and  the  decree  thereon,  were 
poftponed  until  they  were  fuperfededby  another  agree- 
ment bctv.een  Fredericlord  Baltimore,  fon  and  heir  of 
Charles  lord  Baltimore,  and  the  proprietaries  ot  Penn- 
fylvania,  which  was  made  on  the  4th  of  July,  1760, 
and  was  likewife  confirmed  by  decree  on  the  6tli  of 
March,  1762.  Thofe  articles  and  decrees  were  im- 
mediately pn:  in  execution.  The  commilhoners  ap- 
pointed and  authorized  by  the  rcfpeftive  proprietors, 
furveyed  the  feveral  lines,  as  mentioned  and  defcribed 
in  theagreemcnt,  defignatrdthofelincs  by  vilibleflones, 
pillars,~and  other  landmarks,  and  made  a  return  there- 
of under  their  hands  and  fcals,  with  an  exaiJt  plan  or 
map  of  their  work  annexed.  But  from  feveral  caufes, 
there  never  was  a  complete  change  of  jurifdiftion  until 
the  publication  of  Mr  Penn's  proclamation  for  that  pur- 
pofe, on  the  8th  of  April  1 775.  This  was  finally  car- 
ried into  operation,  the  laws  extended,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  counties  and  hundreds  ellablilhed,  by  an 
aft  of  the  Delaware  legidature,  palled  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember I77?- 

The  feparation  from  Pennfylvania,  whichlias  alrea- 
dy besn  remarked,  appears  to  have  had  a  happy  efFe6t 
on  the  tranquillity  of  Delaware.  .  It  was  involved  in 
few  political  difliv.baaces  of  importance,  except  the 
wars  which  it  was  obliged  to  participate  from  its  cr)n- 
neftion  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  war  which  com- 
menced in  1 75 J,  ihc  cxeriions  of  the  colonies  were 
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For  when  the     excited  in  proportion  to  their  refpei^ive  degrees  of  pa-  Delaware; 

triotifm  and  wealth.     In  this  proportion,  the  Delaware ' 

colony  was  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  furnifhing  the 
neccllary  fupplies  of  every  kind.  Major  Wells  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  of  this  colony,  and 
marched  to  the  feat  of  war,  in  the  weflern  country,  a 
largcnumber  of  able-bodied,  brave,  and  well  difcipliucd 
troops. 

In  the  year  1762,  the  expenditures  and  fupplies  of 
Delaware  had  far  exceeded  us  regular  proportion  with 
the  other  provinces,  and  at  that  time  the  agent  for  the 
colony  in  England,  received  from  the  lords  of  the 
treafury,  in  confequencc  of  a  parliamentary  grant, 
nearly  four  thoufand  pounds  flerling,  as  a  partial  re- 
imburfcraent  of  thofe  expences.  This  was  a  a  fum 
much  larger,  according  to  the  abovementioned  propor- 
tion, than  was  granted  to  any  of  the  other  provinces. 

Long  before  the  fettlementof  the  territorial  contell 
between  the  two  proprietors,  fo  interefting  to  the  De- 
laware counties,  the  difpute  between  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica had  commenced,  and  was  hailcning  to  a  flate 
when  it  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world.  This 
fmall  diflrifl:  from  the  firft  moment  of  oppoling  Briiilh 
ufurpation,  had  felt  and  difcovered  a  patriotic  ardor 
equally  with  moftof  the  colonies.  So  early  as  Odtober 
1765,  rcprefcntatives  were  deputed  from  Delaware  to 
attend  the  firft  congrefs,  which  was  held  at  New- York, 
for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  fome  of  the 
moft  obnoxious  Britiih  ftatutes.  Cxfar  Rodney  and 
Thomas  M'Kean,  efquires,  were  the  delegates  who 
attended  on  the  part  of  the  Delaware  counties.  In  the 
year  1773,  the  meafurcs  of  Britain  excited  more  than 
common  attention.  Thelegifiature  confidered  thecri- 
fis  a  very  interefting  one.  They  therefore  "  refolvcd 
that  a  Handing  committee  of  correfpondence  and  en- 
quiry be  appointed,  to  confilt  of  five  members,  whofe 
bulmefs  it  Ihall  be  to  obtain  the  molf  early  and  authen- 
tic intelligence  of  all  fuch  ads  and  refojuiions  of  the 
Britifh  parliament,  or  proceedings  of  adminiflration, 
as  may  relate  to,  or  affect  the  Britiflt  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  to  keep  up  a  correfpondence  and  communi- 
cation with  our  filler  colonies,  refpedling  thefe  impor- 
tant conliderations." — Nor  were  thofe  ads  of  patriot- 
ifm  and  public  fpirit  confined  to  legidativc  refolves  : 
When  the  town  of  Bollon,  by  the  operation  of  the 
port-bill,  was  reduced  to  great  diflrefs,  fupplies  from 
difTerent  parts  of  the  colony,  were  voluntarily  colled- 
ed  and  forwarded  for  their  relief. 

During  the  fubfequent  periods  of  the  war,  there 
was  no  relaxation  in  the  fpirit  and  exertions  of  this 
flate.  Their  fupplies  of  every  kind  requilitc  to  the 
public  fervice,  attefted  their  attachment  to  the  com- 
mon caufe  ;  and  the  Delaware  regiment  was  notori- 
oufly  one  of  the  fincfl  and  mofl  efficient  in  the  con- 
tinental army.  In  the  fpring  of  1776,  it  marched  to 
join  the  American  troops  near  New- York  ;  being  then 
commanded  by  col.  John  Halkt,  an  officer  much  dif- 
tingiiilhed  for  ail  the  talents  that  can  difplay  a  great 
civil  and  military  charader.  He  continued  in  the 
command  of  his  regiment,  and  ftrving  with  unufual 
applaufe,  until  the  cnfuing  winter,  when  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Princeton,  his  lamented  death  added  one  more 
vidim  to  the  grecU  caiife  which  he  lb  cordidly  advoca- 
ted. From  this  place  his  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Phsladelphi.t,  aird  honor.ibiy  interred  ;   and  fome  time 
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Delaware,  afterwards,  the  general  alTembly  of  the  Delaware  flatc, 
-^-v—'  (<  remembering  his  virtues  as  a  man,  his  merits  as  a 
citizen,  and  his  ierviccs  as  a  foldier,"  caufed  a  moiiu- 
niental  ftone  to  be  placed  near  his  grave. 

Through  the  remaining  campaigns,  the  Delaware 
Troops  preferved  their  uniform  tenor  of  brave  nwgna- 
nimous  conduct.  In  the  fouihern  flates  their  charac- 
ter for  military  prowefs  was  much  diltinguilhed.  The 
commendation  of  them  and  the  intrepid  Kirkwood,  by 
general  Green,  was  fingularly  honourable.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  war  the  diflreflcs  of  Delaware, 
from  various  fources,  were  very  deilruftive  to  both  in- 
dividual and  general  profperity.  The  upper  diftrit:! 
of  the  flate  fuilained  for  a  long  time  the  ravages  and 
defolations  of  the  Britifli  army.  And  after  both  ar- 
mies advanced  into  Pennfylvania,  the  bay  and  river  be- 
ing in  polleflion  of  the  enemy,  the  armed  velfels  be- 
longing to  the  Britifh  and  the  refugees,  carried  on  a 
deflructive  predatory  war  on  the  coaft,  intercepting 
veilels,  annoying  the  trade,  burning  houfes,  and  kid- 
napping the  citizens  of  Delaware.  Thofe  caufes  effec- 
tually arrefled  the  progrefs  of  improvement  in  every 
different  direftiun.  The  academies  of  Neiv-Ark  and 
Wilmington  had  become  celebrated  through  the  neigh- 
bouring dates,  and  had  interefled  and  fccured  very  ex- 
tenfive  patronage.  But  the  fciences  were  compelled 
to  give  place  to  the  ravages  of  war.  The  approachesof 
the  two  armies  difperfed  iheir  lludents,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  continental  currency  demolilhed  their 
funds.  Since  the  peace,  learning  appears  to  revive  and 
flouritli,  as  if  confident  of  the  aid  and  fupport  of  a  per- 
manent efEcicnt  government. 

J ufl  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  work 
of  confiderable  importance  was  begun  at  Lewes,  in  the 
fouthern  divifion  of  the  ffatc,  viz.  the  ere^Slion  of  a 
bridge  and  caufeway,  from  the  town,  over  the  creek 
and  marlh  to  the  oppofite  cape.  This  was  an  expcn- 
five  and  diiiicult  iindenakiug.  It  was  juil  liaifhed 
when  the  Britilh  fhips  firfl  came  into  the  road  off 
Lewes ;  when,  in  order  to  prevent  too  eafy  a  commu- 
nication, they  were  obliged  partially  to  remove  it, 
and  afterwards  fo  to  neglecl  it,  as  that  it  was,  before 
the  coucUuion  of  the  war,  nearly  demolillied.  With- 
in a  year  or  two  paft  they  have  began  to  erect  another 
bridge,  nearly  on  the  fame  plan,  but  entirely  on  a  new 
foundation.  It  was  began,  carried  on,  and  is  now  fi- 
niflied,  folely  at  the  expence  of  individuals.  It  extends 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  lo  the  beach 
over  a  wide  creek  and  marlh.  The  inhabitants  are 
well  compenfated  for  their  trouble  and  expence,  by  the 
facility  of  communication  between  the  town  and  cape. 
The  advantages  attending  it  arc  too  obvious  and  nume- 
rous to  mention.  While  we  are  at  this  place  it  may 
be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fitualion  of  the  town  and 
creek  of  Lewes  muft,  at  fome  future  time,  make  them 
confidcrably  important.  Placed  at  the  entrance  of  a 
bay,  which  is  crowded  with  velTels  from  all  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  which  is  frequently  clofed  with  ice 
nearly  through  the  winter  feafon,  neceffiiy  fernis  lo 
require,  and  nature  feems  to  fnggcft,  the  forming  this 
port  into  a  harbour  for  fliipping.  Nothing  has  preven- 
ted this  heretofore  but  the  deficiency  of  water  in  the 
m  the  creek.  This  want  could  be  cheaply  r.nd  eafily 
fupplied  by  a  fnall  canal,  fo  as  to  afford  a  p-illagc  for  tlic 
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waters  of  Rchoboth  into  Lewes-creek,  which  would  Dcbwsrc. 
cnfure  an  adequate  fupply.  — \^— ^ 

Since  the  war,  the  light-houfe,  near  tiic  town  of 
Lewes,  which  had  been  burnt  in  the  year  1777,  has 
been  completely  and  handfomcly  repaired.  Tliis  is  a 
fine  flone  ilnidure,  about  eight  itorics  liigli  ;  the  an- 
nual expence  of  which  is  eftimated  at  about  650 
pounds.  jj, 

The  flate  of  Delaware  is  divided  into  three  counties,  civil  divi- 
called  New-Caftle,  Kent,  and  Sull'ex  ;  and  ihofc  again  fionj. 
arc  fubdividei!  into  hundreds.     The  chief  towns  are 
New-Cafllein  the  county  of  New-Caflle,  Dover  in  ilic 
county  of  Kent,  and  Lewes  in  the  couniy  ofSullcx.         j, 

Previoully  to  the  late  revolution,  this  dillrift  of  Conftitu- 
country  was  denominated  the  ths  three  Ic-uer  cotrntiei  tiou. 
on  Delaware.  Its  former  connexion  with  Pennfyl- 
vania has  been  fufficiently  remarked.  In  September 
1776,  the  prefent  conftitution  was  eftablilhed  by  a 
convention  of  reprcfentatives,  chofen  for  that  ex- 
prefs  purpofe  ;  and  at  that  time  it  aflumed  the  name 
of  the  Delaviitre  State.  The  Icgillaturc  is  formed  - 
of  two  diilinft  branches,  which  together  are  called 
the  general  ajfemhlj-  of  Dela'jsarc.  One  of  the 
branches  of  the  legillature  is  called  the  houfe  of 
affej?ihly  ;  and  confifts  of  feven  reprcfentatives,  cho- 
fen for  each  county  annually,  who  are  to  be  free- 
holders of  the  county  for  which  they  are  chofeii. 
The  other  branch  is  called  the  council ;  and  eonfifls 
of  nine  members,  three  for  each  county,  who  arc  to 
be  freeholders  of  the  county  for  which  they  are 
chofen,  and  mull  be  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  ot 
age.  A  rotation  of  counfcllors  is  eflablilhed,  by  dif- 
placing  one  member  for  each  county  in  every  year, 
whereby  they  remain  in  trnfl  for  three  years.  All 
money-bills  mufl  originate  in  the  houfe  of  ademWy  ; 
but  they  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  rrjetled  by  the 
legiQative  council. 

A  prelident  is  chofen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  borh 
houfes,  and  continues  in  office  three  years,  and  un- 
til the  fitting  of  the  next  general  adi^mblvi  After 
this  he  is  ineligible  for  the  three  next  fucceeding 
years.  In  cafe  of  the  death,  abfencc,  or  inability 
of  the  preiident,  the  fpeaker  of  the  legillative  coun- 
cil is  vicc-prcildent  for  tlie  time  ;  and  in  his  ab- 
fence,  the  powers  of  the  prelident  devolve  upon  the 
fpeaker  of  the  alfembly.  A  privy  coun:il,  confilhng 
of  four  members,  two  clec-led  by  each  houfc  of  the 
general  alTcmbly,  is  conffitutcd  to  alFifl  the  prelident 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  government. 

The  three  jufticcs  of  the  fuprcme  court,  a  judge 
of  admiralty,  and  fourjuflices  of  the  common  pleas 
and  orphans  courts,  are  appointed  by  the  joint  ballot 
of  the  prelident  and  general  alfembly,  and  commif- 
floned  by  the  prelident,  and  are  to  hold  their  olllces 
during  good  behaviour.  The  prelident  and  privy- 
council  appoint  the  fecretary,  the  attorney-generai, 
regiflcrs  for  the  probate  of  wills,  regirters  in  clian- 
cery,  prothonotaries  of  the  common  pleas,  clerks  of 
the  orphans  courts,  and  clerks  of  the  peace,  who 
hold  their  offices  for  five  years,  nulefs  fooner  re- 
moved for  mal-condu(5l.  The  1' jiife  of  aflcmbly 
names  twenty-four  pcrfons  in  each  county  forj-illi- 
ces  of  the  peace,  from  which  number  the  preli.Ier.t 
and  his  council  commifFion  twelve,  who  ftrve  for 
4  X  **  fcveyj  . 
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Delaware,  feven  years,  unlefs  fooner  difmiflcd  for  nial-adminiflra- 
' ^ tion.     The  numbers  ol  the  kgillative  and  privy  coun- 
cils, arejullices  of  the  peace  tor  the  whole  flate. 

The  julhccsof  the  comman  pleas  have  the  power  of 
holding  inferior  courts  of  chancery. 

The  clerks  of  thefupicmccourt  arc  appointed  by  the 
chief  juftice,  and  the  recorders  of  deeds,  bythejufti- 
ces  ot  common  pleas — to  hold  their  reipcaivc  ap- 
pointments for  live  years,  if  they  behave  ihemfelves 
well.  The  g<  n  ral  allembly  appoints  the  generals 
and  field-officers,  and  all  other  othcers  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  this  Rate. 

Thecoanota/>pea/s  confiflsof  feven  perfons,  the  prc- 
fident,  who  is  a  member,  and  prclides  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  and  fix  others  ;  three  tobe  chofcn  by  the  legilla- 
tire  council,  and  three  by  the  houfe  of  allembly.  This 
court  receives  appeals  from  the  fupreme  court  in  all 
matters  of  law  and  equity.  The  judges  continue  in 
office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  jufticrs  of  the  fevcral  courts,  the  members  of 
the  privy  council,  the  fecretary,  the  trullecs  of  the 
loan-office,  prothonotaries  of  the  common  pleas,  and 
all  perfons  concerned  in  army  or  navy  contrafts,  are 
ineligible  to  either  branch  of  the  legillature.  Every 
member  before  taking  his  feat,  and  all  officers  before 
they  enter  on  the  execution  of  their  offices,  muit  take 
the  ©ath  of  allegiance,  and  fubfcribe  a  religious  teil,  de- 
claring their  belief  in  GoJ  the  Father,  in  Jefus  Chrill, 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  in  the  infpiration  of  the  fcrip- 
lurcs. 

The  houfe  of  aflTembly  have  the  power  of  impeach- 
ing delinquent  officers  of  government;  fuch  impeach- 
ment to  be  profccuted  by  the  attorney-general,  or  fuch 
pcrlbn  as  the  houfe  of  affcmbly  Ihall  appoint  before  the 
legillative  council.  The  puiiilhuient  may  extend  to 
temporary  or  perpetual  difability  to  hold  offices  under 
government,  or  to  fuch  other  penalties  as  the  law 
Ihall  dircft. 

The  common  law  of  England,  as  well  as  lo  much 
of  flatute  law,  as  wa",  adopted  in  praflice  in  this  flate 
previous  to  the  revolution,  ftill  remain  in  force,  un- 
lefs altered  by  particular  afts  of  the  legillature. — No 
religion  is  cftabliffiea  i'l  this  flate  in  preference  to  an- 
ther ;  and  no  clergyman  or  preacher  of  the  gofpcl 
of  any  denomination  is  capable  of  holding  any  civil 
office  in  this  Hate,  or  of  being  a  meinber  of  cither 
branch  of  the  legillature,  while  they  continue  in  the 
esercife  of  the  pafloral  function. 

This  is  a  comprchenfive  abilraft  of  the  prefent  cob- 
fiitutiw  of  Dclauare.  It  has  for  f'cveral  years  been 
confidered  by  the  citizens  of  that  llatc  as  cffentially 
defetlive.  In  the  adminillration  of  it  they  have  ful- 
tained  many  inconveniences,  which  have  greatly  di- 
minithed  the  happintfs  of  the  people  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  government.  From  this  caufe,  there  has 
arifen  a  very  general  wifli  to  alter  or  amend  the  con- 
flituiion.  An  elefttion  of  deputies  in  convention  for 
iz  this  purpofc  has  already  taken  place. 
Taceoftlie  The  ftatc  of  Delaware,  excepting  the  upper  parts 
couniry,  of  hc  county  of  New-Caftle,  is,  iuneneral,  extremely 
level  and  low.  Large  quantities  of  flagnant  water,  at 
particular  feafons  of  the  year,  overfpreading  a  great 
proportion  of  the  land,  render  it  equally  unfit  for  the 
purp-ifesof  agriculture,  and  injurious  to  the  health  ot 
the  inhabitants. 


climurc, 

foil,  is:- 


The  caflern  fide  of  the   flate  is  indented  with  a  Delaware 
large  number  of  creeks  or  fu.all  rivers,  which  o-cne-  *"— v— 
rally   have   a  fliort  courfe,  lliniy  and  oozy  banks    nu- 
merous fnoals,  arc  fkirted  with  very  extenflve  marftcs 
and  empty  into  the  river  and  bay  of  Delaware.     The 
fouthern  and  vveflern  fides  give  origin  to   the  head 
waters  of  Pocomoke,  Wicomico,  Nanticoke,  Choptank, 
Chefler,  SaiTafras,  and  Bohemia  rivers,   all  of  which 
fall  into  the  bay  of  Clicfapeak. 

The  fpine,  or  highell  ridge  of  the  peninfula  runs 
through  the  flate  of  Delaware,  inclined  to  the  eallern 
or  Delaware  fide.  It  is  defignated  in  Suffex,  Kent,  and 
part  of  New-Caftlc  county,  by  a  remarkable  chain  of 
i'wamps,  from  which  the  waters  defcend  on  each  fide, 
paffing  on  the  eaff  to  the  Delaware,  and  on  ihe 
weft  to  the  Chefapeak.  Many  of  the  fhrubs  and 
plants,  growing  in  thefe  fvvamps,  are  fimilar  to  thofc 
found  on  the  higheft  mountains. 

The  foil  along  the  Delaware,  and  for  about  eight  or 
ten  miles  into  the  interior  country,  is  commonly  a  rich 
and  fertile  clay,  producing  large  timber,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  various  purpofes  of  agriculture  ;  thence 
to  the  abovementioncd  fvvamps  it  is  chiefly  light, 
I'andy,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

A  queflion,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  flat  and 
low  lands  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  flates,  has  been 
the  fubjefl  of  much  curious  fpeculation.  The  whole 
Peninfula,  lying  between  the  bays  of  Delaware  and 
Chefapeak,  as  well  as  a  large  traft  of  the  adjacent 
country,  has  many  appearances  of  7/iade  grou/id.  To 
enumerate  thefe,  or  to  adduce  the  reafonings  in  fup- 
poriof  fuch  opinion,  would  far  exceed  our  neccffaryili- 
mits.  But  admitting  the  fa(Jl,  it  Hill  remains  difficult 
to  account  for  th*  precife  manner  in  which  this  vail 
tradtofland  has  been  acquired Jrom  the  ocean.  It  has 
been  conjeitured,  with  fome  degree  of  probability, 
that  it  may  have  been  formed  by  earth,  waflied  down 
from  the  high  groutiJs  and  mountains  lying  weft- 
ward,  aided,  in  a  fmall  degree,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  foil  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  fnbflances. 
This  ccmjc6lure  receives  much  confirmation  from  the 
alpt<5t  of  a  large  extent  the  of  country  caftward  of  the 
great  range  of  Alleghany  mountains.  The  features 
of  violence  andconfufion  are  deeply  imprefl'ed  on  the 
furface  of  this  tratt.  The  irregularity  of  the  ftraia 
of  ffones,  earths  and  minerals  ;  the  pofitiou  of  the 
layers  of  lime-ftone,  almoil  univcrfally  vertical,  in- 
flead  of  horizontal ;  ail  thefe  are  the  vefligcs  of  the 
operaiion  of  a  power  which  mufl  have  convulfed 
the  earth  to  its  centre.  On  [he  contrary,  when 
we  take  our  view  from  the  wifiern  ridge  of  thofe 
mountains  we  ftcm  to  furvey  a  vaft  extended  plain; 
all  the  various  ftrata  of  flone  appear  to  have  lain  undif- 
tiirbcd  in  the  fiiuaiion  in  which  they  were  originally 
formed.  The  layers  ot  fand,  clay,  and  coal  are  near- 
ly horizontal. 

It  is  well  known  that  fc vera!  of  the  largeft  rivers, 
in  the  middle  flares,  viz,  the  Hudfon,  the  Dtlaviare 
and  the  Patown^ac,  v.irh  fome  otliers  of  inltrior 
fize,  in  their  courfe  to  ibe  ocean,  make  their  way 
through  the  ridgts  of  high  mounrains.  TJie  clefts, 
through  which  tlitfe  majcflic  currents  roll,  difcover 
every  appeanince  of  violence  and  difnipture.  The 
broken  ragged  faces  of  the  nioiintains,  on  cacii  fideof 
the    refptdive   rivers  ;  ihe  tremendous  rocks,  which 
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leUware.  overhang  the  paflage,  and    coudanily   ferni   rea<iy    to 

— >- fall  for   want  ot  fiijiport ;  the  obllniction  ot    ili«  ticils 

of  the  rivers,  for  ieveral  miles  below,  by  rocks  and 
loofe  ftones  ;  all  thetc  thiui^s,  taken  togetlier,  icem 
to  be  foniany  traces  of  a  war  of  the  elements,  and  the 
ravaj;cs  ot  a  power  which   nothing  could   opjiofe. 

It  has  been  luppol'cd,  that,  in  the  extended  plain 
behnid  thcfe  mountains,  there  was  formerly  colleeled 
a  vafl  lake  ot  water;  that  coniinuiiig  from  time  to 
time  to  rile  higher,  it  at  length  broke  over,  and  tore 
the  nionniain  down  from  iisiumniit  to  its  bafe. 

The  torrent,  thus  breaking  f irtli,  mull  have  pro- 
duced a  convullion  more  awful  than  we  can  imagine, 
and  fully  adequate  to  all  the  effetts  we  behold.  The 
quantity  of  rocks.  Hones,  faid,  clay  and  mud,  thus  fet 
in  motion  by  fach  an  immcnfe  power,  was  probably 
fiifficient  to  give  a  new  face  to  the  Uwir  couiitiy.  No- 
thing but  the  reftoration  of  equilibrium,  between  thcfe 
oceans  of  frefli  and  lalt  water,  could  have  abated  the 
fury  o(  the  torrent,  or  diminilhed  the  overwhelm- 
ing drift  of  earth  and  fand  upon  the  low  lands. 

The  nature  of  the  foil,  from  the  feet  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  fea-lhores,  exadly  correfponds  with  this 
opinion  of  its  formation.  The  lower  country  fecms 
to  be  made  up  of  a  variety  of  light  fubftanccs,  walhed 
from  higher  grounds  by  torrents  and  floods,  and  af- 
terwards depofited  when  thofe  waters  became  Ilag- 
nant.  Gradations  of  foil  are  eafily  obfervable  from 
the  mountains  to  the  fea.  Near 'the  mountains  we 
find  rocks  of  Urge  dimcnfions;  thefe  are  iucceeded 
by  others  of  fmallcr  fize  ;  then  the  foil  becomes  ftony, 
afterwards  gravelly,  and,  lall  of  all,  we  meet  a 
light  clay,  fand  and  mud.  Throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  country  we  can  readily  remark,  that  the  de- 
pofition  feems  regularly  to  have  taken  place  in  the  or- 
der of  the  rcfpedive  fpeciiic  gravities  of  thefe  earthy 
bodies. 

From  the  foregoing  defcription  of  the  low  and  level 
foil  of  a  great  part  of  the  Hate  of  Delaware, it  follows  that 
it  mull  be  a  i'lckly  country.  The  difeafcs  aiiling  from 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  chiefly  prevail  during  the  fum- 
merand  autumn,  and  ronlifl  of  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  and  diforders  of  the  llomach  and  bowels. 
They  generally  commence  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
fooiier  or  later,  according  to  the  degree  and  duration 
of  the  heats,  and  courfe  of  the  winds;  and  commonly 
continue  till  the  frolls  and  plentiful  rains  of  the  month 
of  October. 

Thefe  difeafes  fall,  with  peculiar  violence,  on 
ftrangersand  infants.  Happily  for  the  human  fyliem 
it  polfefTcs  a  wonderful  faculty  of  accommodation,  and 
fpeedily  acquires  the  power  of  rclifiing  the  mofl  nox- 
ious caufcs.  TW\%fcafoi!i>ig,  according  to  circuuift  .n- 
ces,  is  more  or  Icis  fevtae,  and  occupies  a  longer  or 
fliorter  time. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that  this  wide- 
ly fpreading  epidemic  originates  frotn  the  combi- 
•  nation  of  heat  and  moifturc  in  producing  an  extcnfive 
pat  refaction  of  thcfe  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
ft^nccs  which  overfprcad  fo  large  a  proportion  of 
the  furface  of  a  fenny  country.  The  want  of  briflc 
ventilation,  and  a  deficiency  of  the  fourccs  of  pure  air, 
infeparable  evils  of  a  level  and  low  country,  may  alio 
be  enumerated  among  the  caufes  of  thefe  difeafes.  It 
ciufl,  however,  be  confefTed,  that  this  fource  of  difeafc, 


though  extremely  iutcrclling  to  the  fciencrand  prnc-  Delaware, 

lice  of  medicine,  has  never  beeu  invdligaicd  with  tlic  "" — ^ ' 

ddigcMcc  it  deferves  ;  and  that  many  important  Aefi. 
Jijiata  might  flill  be  cnumeiaied. 

The  cl;ara>.'ler  of  infalubrity  belongs  not  to  the  whole 
fiate  of  Delaware.  'Ihe  liigii  grounds,  ;;i  the  upper 
parts  of  New-Caitie  com  ly,  are  as  much  dillinguimcd 
by  the  puriiy  of  their  air  as  by  the  clianns  of  ihcir 
extcnfive  and  delightful  profpeels.  Wilmington,  and 
its  beautiful  environs,  has  long  been  celel  rated  for 
health,  and  much  rcloried  to  by  invalids  from  tjic 
lower  and  more  fickly  parts  of  the  flate.  Many  of 
the  other  diftrias  of  the  coanty  of  Nevv-Cafllc,  and 
indccd.a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  county,  muft  be 
conlidcred  rather  as  htakhful  than  othcrwilc. 

Kent  and  Snfl'cx  are  much  more  unhealthy.  Thcfe 
two  counties  form  one  extended  plain,  abound  in  low 
and  fwampy  grounds,  and,  with  rcfpccl  to  their  inte- 
rior parts,  are  deprived  of  almofl  all  the  befl  fonrces 
of  pure  air.  But  afylutns  of  health  are  by  no  means 
wanting  in  thcfe  counties ;  aiid  we  niay,  with  great 
propriety,  apply  to  them  an  obfcrvation  wltich  has 
been  made  with  refpci^  even  to  fome  of  the  mofl  un- 
wholcfome  countries  in  the  world,  vi^.  lliat  healthy 
fpots  arc  intcrfperfed  over  a  great  portion  of  them,  and 
probably  might  be  felec^ed  in  larger  iminber,  and 
greater  perfection,  if  proper  attention  were  bcflowed 
on  the  fubjeft. 

The  wellern  parts  of  the  (late  bordering  on  Mary- 
land, where  extcnfive  forells  and  uncleared  fwamps 
occupy  a  confiderable  extent  of  the  country,  excluding 
the  fun's  acccfs  to  the  Itajriiant  waters,  and  abforbing 
noxious  exhalations,  eijoy  a  fituation  comparatively 
healthy. 

On  the  other  hand,  places  lituaied  on  the  river  and 
bay,  enjoying  a  free  cxpofurc  to  the  brilk  and  falutary 
breezes  from  the  ocean,  pollcfs  advantages  of  health, 
and  purity  of  air,  which  are  anivcrlally  obfcrved  and 
acknowledged.  In  coufequencc  of  this,  during  the 
llckly  .'cafon,  the  fliores  of  the  bay  and  river  arc  much 
Jrequenied  by  invalids  for  the  recovery  ot  health,  and 
by  the  healthy  for  the  preveniionof  difeafe.  Here  is  a 
convenient plealant  retreat  fiom  noxious air,to which al- 
moft  every  individual,  il  liiuated  in  the  moltfiekly  parts 
of  the  Hate,  can  eafily  liaveaceefs.  Peihapsa  more  per- 
fect refuge  from  difeafe  might  be  olnaiucd  by  failing 
out  on  the  bay,  but  for  coauiiou  purpoles  the  fliores 
are  fufficient.  No  inftances  can  be  produced  of  places 
permanently  unwholefome  which  have  a  free  open- 
ing to  the  river  or  bay. 

The  intermediate  fpacc,  therefore,  between  the  fo- 
refis  on  the  one  fide,  and  tiie  Ihores  of  the  bay  or  river, 
to  a  fniill  diffaf.ce  into  the  country,  on  the  oilier,  con- 
/litutcs  that  trad  in  which  the  fummcr  and  autumnal 
difeafes  arc  chiefly  prevalent  and  faial. 

Thcle  diforders  have  been  obfcrved, in  many  diftrifls, 
for  fcvcral  years  pafl,  manifeflly  to  increafc  with  the 
disforcfling  of  tlia  country  ;  and  to  be  as  remarkably 
dimiiiillicd  in  others,  by  more  extended  openings,  by 
draining  llagnant  waters,  and  by  an  improved  iTatc  of 
agricuhurc.  And  we  may  falcly  venture  to  prcdift, 
that,  when  the  high  llate  of  cultivation  of  this  country 
flialt  have  taken  place,  to  which  the  fertility  and  other 
advantages  of  the  foil  ftrougly  folicit  the  hufbandman  ; 
when  the  fourccs  of  morbid  exhalations  Ihall  have  been 
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Dchwarc.  better  afcertaincd,  and  the  means  of  cori-cdliiig  tlicm 

^'—  raore  accurately  iinderftood  and  generally  difflifcd  ;  the 

Hate  of  Delaware  will  be  as  much  dillingiiilhed  for  its 

purity  of  air  and  progretlive  populoaliicis,  as  for  its 

NV'calth  and  advantages  of  fituation. 

Delaware  is  chieHy  an  agricultural  ftatc.  It  includes 
.1  very  fertile  traft  of  country  ;  and  fcarcely  any  part 
of  the  union  can  be  fcieftcd  more  adapted  to  the  ditter- 
cnt  purpofes  of  agriculture,  or  in  which  a  greater  va- 
riety of  the  moft  ufeful  produ6tions  can  be  fo  conveni- 
ently and  plentifully  reared. 

The  general  afpcd  of  the  country  is  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  procefles  of  tillage.  Excepting  fome  of 
the  upp-r  parts  of  the  county  of  Naw-Callle,  the  fur- 
face  of  the  llate  is  very  little  broken  or  irregular.  The 
heights  of  Chriiliana  are  lofty  and  conimanding  ;  fome 
of  the  hills  of  Brandywiue  are  rougli  and  llony  ;  but 
defccnding  front  thcfe,  and  a  few  others,  the  lower 
country  is  fo  little  diverlificd  as  almoft  to  form  one  ex- 
tended plain. 

In  the  county  of  New-Caflle,  «he  foil  confills  of  a 
ftrong  clay  ;  in  Kent,  there  is  a  confiderable  admixture 
of  fand  ;  and  in  Suifex,  the  quantity  of  fand  altogether 
predominates. 

Wheat  is  the  ftaple  of  this  flate.  It  grows  here, 
and  in  the  greaieft  part  of  the  peninfula  between  the 
two  bays,  in  fucli  perfeftion  as  not  only  to  be  particu- 
larly fought  by  the  raanufafturers  of  flour  throughout 
the  union,  but  alfo  to  be  dillinguifhed  and  preferred, 
for  its  fuperior  qualities,  in  foreign  markets.  This 
wheat  poirefles  an  uncommon  foftnrfs  and  whitenefs, 
very  favourable  to  the  manufacTure  of  fuperfine  flour, 
and  in  ihisrcfpect,  far  exceeds  the  hard  and  flinty  grain 
raifed  in  general  on  the  higli  lands. 

Bcfides  wheat,  this  flate  generally  produces  plenti- 
ful crops  of  Indian  corn,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  buck- 
wheat, and  potatoes.  It  abounds  in  natural  and  artifi- 
cial meadows,  containing  a  large  variety  of  grafl'es. 
Hemp,  cotton,  and  filk,  if  properly  attended  to,  doubt- 
iefs  would  flourilh  very  well. 

The  agricultural  conveniences  of  the  flate  are  much 
enhanced  by  its  vicinity  to  excellent  markets  for  all 
its  productions,  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  water-car- 
riage within  a  fliort  diflance  from  every  farm. 

There  is  no  part  of  America,  perhaps  no  part  of  the 
known  world,  where  the  manufafture  of  flour  is  car- 
ried to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  Befides  nume- 
rous mills  of  cxccUcrit  conftruftion  all  over  the  flate, 
the  celebrated  coHeiition  of  mills  at  Brandywinc  de- 
fcrves  particular  notice.  Here  are  to  be  feen,  in  one 
view,  thirteen  mills,  \\\i\\  doable  that  number  of  pairs 
of  flones,  all  cf  uiperior  dinienfions  and  corflrudion, 
capable  of  grinding  between  two  and  three  thoufand 
buth.ls  of  wheat  per  diem. 

The  county  of  Suflex,  befidcs  producing  a  confidera- 
ble quantity  of  grain,  particularly  of  Indian  corn,  pof- 
felics  excellent  grazing  lands.  This  county  alfo  ex- 
ports very  large  quantities  of  lumber,  obtained  chiefly 
•trom  an  extenfivc  fwamp,  called  the //■;</;>;/  j'J/Vcr,  or 
Cyprefs  Swamp,  lying  partly  within  this  flate,  and 
p^rr'y  in  the  ftatc  of  Waryland.  This  morafs  extends 
fix  miles  from  call  to  v.'cll,  and  nearly  twelve  from 
north  to  foitth,  including  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  thou- 
f?.-,id  acres  of  land.  The  whole  of  this  fwamp  is  a  high 
and  level  bafjK,  very  wet,  though,  undoubtedly  the  high- 
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Martin's  on  the  other. 

Among  the  plants,  flirubs,  trees,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  reptiles  of  this  vail  fwamp,  might  probably  be  ob- 
ferved  a  thoufand  cariofities,  very  interelling  to  the 
philolbphic  enquirer.  Its  receflcs  have  never  yet  been 
explored  with  the  accurate  views  of  botany  and  natu- 
ral hillory.  The  vegetables  to  be  found  in  ir,  almoft 
univerfally  poflefs  ftrong  fenfible  qualities  ;  they  arc 
chiefly  refinous,  aromatic,  or  bitter.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  that  many  valuable  medicinal  fubftances,  de- 
ferving  inveftigation  and  experiment,  lie  concealed  a- 
midft  thefe  wilds.  'Wild  animals,  in  conliderable  num- 
ber and  variety,  find  flielter  in  this  fwamp  ;  among 
thefe  may  be  reckoned  liears,  wolves,  fo.xes,  wild  cats, 
and  many  other  kinds.  The  birds  of  prey  are  obfcrved 
to  be  here  very  numerous,  and  ot  prodigious  (ize. 

In  the  county  of  SulTex,  among  the  branches  of  Nan- 
ticoke  River,  large  quantities  of  bog-ore  of  iron  are  to 
be  found.  This  ore  was  worked  to  confiderable  extent, 
prior  to  the  late  revolution  ;  it  was  thought  to  be  of 
good  quality,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of 
caftings.     The  works  have  chiefly  fallen  into  decay. 

According  to  the  cenfus  lately  taken,  by  order  o{  the 
United  States,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftate  of  Delaware 
were  found  to  aiBount  to  nearfixty  thoufand. 

In  this  ftate  we  find  a  variety  of  religious  denomina- 
tions. Of  the  Prefbyterian  communion,  there  are  24 
churches — of  the  Epifcopal,  14 — of  the  fociety  called 
Qiiakers,  6 — of  the  Baptifls,  4 — of  the  Methodifts, 
a  confiderable  number,  eipecially  in  the  two  lower 
counties  of  Kent  and  Suflex,  the  number  of  churches 
not  exadly  afcertained. 

Delaware,  a  bay  and  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  flows  chiefly  between  Delaware  and  Pennfyl- 
vania  on  the  weft,  and  New- Jerfey,  w  ith  fome  part  of 
New-York,  on  the  eaft.  It  rifes  in  lake  UJiayantho, 
not  far  from  Albany,  in  the  ftate  of  New-York.  From 
its  fonrce  it  takes  a  fouth-weft  direftion,  untilit  pallcs 
into  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  in  latitude  42°.  Thence 
it  proceeds  fouthwardly,  dividing  New- York  from 
Pennfylvania,  until  it  ftrikcs  the  northweft  corner  of 
New-Jerfey  in  latitude  41°  24'.  Thence  it  continues 
itscourfe  through  New-Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  and  De- 
laware, until  it  paff'es  into  the  ocean  between  Cape- 
Henlopen  and  Cape-lMay. 

The  width  of  the  bay,  between  the  two  Capes,  is 
fomething  more  than  twenty  miles  ;  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river,  about  four  or  five  miles  ;  and  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  oppofite  fliorc  of  the  Jerfey,  is  about 
one  mile. — Reeoy-Ifland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
is  the  rendezvous  of  outward  bound  ftiips  in  autumn 
and  fpring,  while  v,-aiiing  for  a  favourable  wind.  The 
courfc  from  this  to  the  fea  is  about  fouth-fouth-eaft  ; 
fo  that  a  north-weft  wind,  which  generally  prevails  at 
thcfe  ftafons,  is  fair  for  veffels  lopuc  to  fea.  The  na- 
vigation of  this  bay,  in  common  feafons,  is  eafy  and 
faie,  if  condudled  ijy  perfons  of  fkili  and  attention. 
There  are  feveral  cxtt-nfive  flioals,  pretty  near  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  which  abfolutely  require  this  pre- 
caution. Of  thofc,  the  Ovdr-FaHj,  the  BriW)i,  and  the 
BraiiilrdHue  are  the  iiicft  dangerous. 

The  diftance  from  the  city  of  PhiliJcIphia  to  Cape- 
Henlopen,  by  tlic  lliip-channe]  of   the  Delaware,  is 
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Delegate,  about  one  ItiinJicd  aiu!  twenty  miles.     So  far  there  is 
^— ^— '  a  f'lifficiciit  dtpth  of  water  for  a  feveiuy-foiir  );im  Ihip. 
From   Philadelphia    to    Trciituii-t'alls    is  thirty    five 
miles;  and  this  terminates  the  lloup  navigation.    The 
river  is  navigable  for  boats  of  cii^lit  or  nine  tons  bnr- 
then  forty  miles  further  ;  and  for  Indian  canoes,  rafts  of 
timber,   plank,   Stc.  two  hundred  miles  above  the  city, 
by  the  courfe  of  the  river.     Ac  Eafton  it  receives  the 
Lehigh  from  the  weft,  which  is  navigable  about  thirty 
miles.     The  tide  fets  up  as  high  as  Trenton-Falls,  and 
at   Philadelphia    generally   rifes    about  lix    feet.     It 
flows  about  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.     In  feverc 
winters   the  Delaware)  is  frequently   doled  with    ice. 
Sometimes  it  extends  very  far  down  the  bay  ;  and  it 
isfaiJ,  that  in    the  winter  of  1739-40,  the  ice  in  the 
bay  oppofiie  the  town  of  Lewes,  extended  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  difcover.     If  the  river  be  frozen  over, 
during    the  feafou,  it   is  feldom  completely  navigable 
until  the  lafl;  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
TJi/-  name  oi  Dilaiuure,  appears  to  be  derived  from 
•  Vide  y^/"- 'be  celebrated   Lord   Delaivar  *    wliu    tomyletpH    the 
/erfoi' i Notts  fettlement  of  Virginia.    'Tis  fiippofed  his  lordlhip  put 
t/>finJ.2ii.  into  this  bay  at  kis  firfl  arrival  on  the  American-coall. 
The  name  has  been  communicated  to  the  neighbour- 
ing (late  on  the  eaft, 

DELEGATE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  deputyjor  com- 
miffioner. 

Delegates,  inBritain,commiirioners  appointed  by 
the  king,  under  the  great  feal,  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  the  ecelehaftical  court. 

Court  of  Deleg-ITEs,  the  great  court  of  appeal  in 
all  eccleliaftical  caafes.  Thefe  delegates  are  appointed 
by  the  king's  commiliion  under  his  great  feal,  and  if- 
fuing  oat  of  chancery,  to  reprefeut  his  royal  perfon, 
and  hear  all  appeals  to  him  made  by  virtue  of  the  fta- 
tute  2;  Henry  VIII.  c.  19.  Tliis  commiffion  is  ulual- 
ly  tilled  with  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  judges  of 
the  courts  at  Weftmiufter,  and  doctors  of  ihe  civil 
law.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  always  looked  upon  by 
the  Englilh  nation,  even  in  the  times  of  Popery,  with 
an  evil  eye,  as  being  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jccft,  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  independence  of 
the  whole  realm  ;  and  were  firll  introduced  in  very 
turbulent  times,  in  the  i6th  year  of  king  Stephen 
(A.  D.  list),  at  the  fame  period  (Sir  Henry  Soel- 
man  obferves)  that  the  civil  and  cannon  laws  were  firfl 
imported  into  England.  But  in  a  few  years  after,  to 
obviate  this  grovviiio-  practice,  the  conllitutions  made 
at  Clarendon,  11  lien.  II.  on  account  of  the  diftiirb- 
ances  raifed  by  archbidiop  Becket  and  other  zealots  of 
the  iioly  fee,  exprefsly  dcchre,  that  appeals  iii  caufes 
crclcliaftical  ougiit  to  lie  from  the  archdeacon  to  the 
dioccfan  ;  from  the  diocefan  to  the  archbilhop  of  the 
province;  and  from  the  archbilhop  to  the  king;  and 
are  not  to  proceed  any  farther  without  fpecial  licenfe 
ironi  the  crown.  But  the  unhappy  advantage  that  was 
given  in  the  reigu  of  king  John,  and  his  fon  Hen.  III. 
to  the  encroaching  power  of  the  Pope,  who  was  ever 
vigilant  to  improve  all  opportunities  of  extending  his 
jurifdicTion  to  Britain,  at  leni;ih  rivetted  the  cnftom 
(if  appeallino-  to  Rome  in  caufes  ecelefiaftical  fo  ftrong- 
ly,  thit  it  never  could  be  thoroughly  broken  off,  till 
the  grand  rupture  happened  in  the  reign  of  Ken.  VIII. 
when  all  tl'.e  jjrifdiJtion  ufiirped  by  the  Pope  in  mat- 
ters ecclcliariical  was  rcflorcd  to  the  crown,  to  which 
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i:  originally  bt-longcd  :  foihai  liie  il.uutc  ijlkn.  VIII.  Pcl-.^atioii 

was  but  declaratory  ol' the  ancient  law  of  the  realm. 

But  in  cafe  the  king  Iiimfelf  he  parly  in  any  of  ihcfc 

fuits,   the  appeal  docs  nut  then  lie  to  him  in  chancery, 

which  would  be  abfurd  ;  but,  by  the  2.}  Henry   VIII. 

c.   12.  to  all  the  bilhops  of  the  realm,  ail'embkd  in  the 

upper  hoiifc  of  convocation. 

DELEGATION,  a  commiihon  extraordinary  gi- 
ven by  a  judge  to  take  cognifancc  of  and  determine 
fome  caufc  which  ordinarily  does  not  come  before  him. 

Delegation,  in  Scots  law.  Sec  Lav»f,  ii°  clxxvii.  8. 

DELEN  (Dirk  Van),  an  eminent  painter  of  ar- 
chitecture and  perfpcdive,  was  born  at  Ilcufdcu, 
but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  He  was  a  difciplc  of 
Francis  Hals,  in  whofc  fchool  he  pra^^ifcd  to  paint 
ihofe  particular  fubjei5ts  which  were  moll  elltemcd  by 
that  maftcr,  fuch  as  portraits  and  convcrl'aiious;  and 
by  that  means  he  acquired  the  Ikill  to  delign  figures 
with  a  great  deal  of  fpirit,  and  corredncfs. 

DELETERIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  things 
of  a  dellruttive  or  poifonous  natiu'e.     Sec  Poison. 

DELFT,  a  town  of  the  united  provinces,  and  capi- 
tal of  Delfiland  in  Holland.  It  is  a  pretty  large  place, 
very  clean  and  well  built,  willi  canals  in  the  ftrects, 
planted  on  each  iide  with  trees.  The  public  buildings, 
efpecially  the  town-houfe,  are  very  magnificent.  Here 
are  two  churches  :  in  one  is  tlie  tomb  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  aliiiffinated  ;  and  in  the  other,  tliat 
of  admiral  Tromp.  It  has  a  tine  arfcnal,  well  furnilh- 
ed  ;  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  de- 
fended againll  inundations  by  three  dams  or  dikes. 
Here  is  made  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fine  earthen- 
ware called  dcljt-ivarc  ;  but  the  town  has  no  other 
trade.  It  is  pleafantly  lituated  among  the  meadows 
on  the  river  Shie,  in  E.  Long.  4.  i  ;.  N.  Lat.  ;2.  6. 

Df.LFT-JVare,  a  kind  of  pottery  of  baked  earth,  co- 
vered with  an  enainel,  or  white  glazing,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  and  ncatnefs  of  porcelain. — Some  kinds 
of  this  enamelled  pottery  differ  much  from  others,  ei- 
ther in  their  fullaining  fiidden  heat  without  breaking, 
or  in  the  beauty  and  regidarity  of  their  forms,  of  their 
enamel,  and  of  the  painting  with  which  they  are  or- 
namented. In  general,  the  fine  and  beautiful  enamel- 
led potteries,  which  approach  the  nearefl  to  porcelain 
in  external  appearance,  are  at  the  tame  liir.e  thofe 
which  leaft  relift  a  briflc  fire.  Again,  thofe  v/hich 
fuftain  a  hidden  heat,  are  coarfc,  and  referable  com- 
mon pottery. 

The  balls  of  this  pottery  is  clay,  which  is  to  be 
mixed,  when  too  fat,  with  fach  a  quantity  of  fand,  iliat 
the  earth  Ihall  prcferve  enough  of  its  diuSillly  to  be 
worked,  moulded,  and  turned  eafily  ;  and  jcl  that  itd 
fatnefs  Ihall  be  fiilKcicntly  taken  from  it,  tliar  it  may 
not  crack  or  flirink  too  much  in  drying  or  in  baking. 
VeQels  formed  of  this  carih  muff  bt  dried  very  gently 
to  avoid  cracking.  They  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a 
furnace  toreceivea  flight  baking,  which  is  only  meant 
to  ffive  them  a  certain  conliilencc  or  hardnefs.  And. 
laftly,  they  are  to  be  covered  v.-ith  an  enamel  or  glazing; 
which  is  done,  by  putting  upon  tiie  velf.-ls  thus  prepa- 
red, the  enamel,  which  has  been  ground  very  fine,  and 
diluted  with  water. 

As  vcll'cls  on  which  the  enamel  is  applied  arc  Imt 
nightly  baked,  they  readily  imbibe  the  water  in  wi;:ch 
the  enamel  i3  fufpended,  and  a  layer  of  this  cnarac"  id- 
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Delft.  Iieres  to  their  fiirface  :  thcfc  YciTcls  may  ilicii  be  paiiUcd 
*  ^  with  colours  conipoled  of  metallic  calces,  mixed  and 
ground  with  a  fulible  glal's.  When  they  are  become 
pcrte^itly  dry,  ihey  arc  to  be  pljccd  in  the  funi-xc,  in- 
cluded in  cai'cs  of  baked  earth  caUedJli^gurs,  and  ex- 
pofcd  to  a  heat  capable  of  fuuiig  uniJornily  the  enamel 
which  covers  them. — This  heat  given  to  lule  the  ena- 
mel being  much  Itrongcr  than  that  which  was  applied 
at  tirll;  to  give  fome  coiififtence  to  the  ware,  is  alio  the 
heat  nccell'ary  to  complete  the  baking  ot  it.  The  fur- 
nace and  ihe  colours  ufed  forpaintiiigthis  ware,  arc  the 
fame  as  thole  employed  for  Porcelain.  Theglazing, 
■whi:h  is  nothing  but  while  enamel,  ought  to  be  lo 
opaque  as  not  to  ihow  the  ware  under  it.  There  are 
many  receipts  for  making  thefe  enamels;  but  all  of 
them  are  compofed  of  land  or  flints,  vitrif'yiug  falts, 
calx  of  lead,  and  calx  of  tin;  and  the  land  limit  be  per- 
Ciim.  Did.  fcclly  viiritied,  (o  as  to  form  a  glafs  conliderably  fulible. 
Somevvliat  lefs  than  an  equal  part  of  alkaline  fait,  or 
twice  its  weight  of  calx  of  lead,  is  rcquifite  to  ctfecl: 
fuch  vitrilicaiions  of  land.  The  calx  of  tin  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  vitritied,  but  to  give  a  white  opaque  colour 
to  the  niafs  ;  and  one  part  ot  it  is  to  be  added  to  three 
or  four  parts  of  all  the  other  ingredients  taken  together. 
From  tliel'e  general  principles,  various  enamels  may  be 
made  to  fuit  the  different  kinds  of  earihs.  To  make  the 
enamel,  lead  and  tin  are  calcined  iogt;her  wiih  a  flrong 
fire;  and  the  faiid  is  alfo  to  be  made  into  a  fritt  with 
the  falts  or  alhes.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  well  mix- 
ed and  ground  together.  This  matter  is  then  to  be 
placed  undef  the  furnace,  where  it  is  melted  and 
vitritied  during  the  baking  of  the  ware.  It  is  next 
to  be  ground  in  a  mill,  and  applied  as  above  dircit- 
ed. 

The  preparation  of  the  white  enamel  is  a  very  efftn- 
tial  article  in  making  delft- ware,  and  one  in  v.-hich  ma- 
ny artills  fail.  M.  Bofc.  d'.Antic,  in  a  Memoir  con- 
cerning this  kind  of  ware,  publifhed  in  the  Mem.  des 
Sca-jans  Etrang.  totti.  6.  recommends  the  following 
proportions.  An  hundred  pounds  of  calx  of  lead  are 
to  be  mixed  with  about  a  feventh  part  ot  that  quantity 
of  calx  of  tin  for  common  delit-ware,  or  a  fourth  part 
of  calx  of  tin  for  the  finelt  kind  j  an  hundred,  or  an 
hundred  and  ten,  pounds  of  tincfand  ;  and  ibout  twen- 
ty or  thirty  pounds  of  lea  fait. — Concerning  the  earth 
of  which  the  ware  is  mide,  he  obferves,  that  pure  clay 
is  not  a  proper  material  when  ufed  alone.  Different 
kinds  of  earths  mixed  together  are  found  to  fucceed 
betier.  Pieces  of  ware  made  of  clay  alone,  are  found 
to  require  too  much  time  to  dry  ;  and  they  crack,  and 
lofe  thtir  form,  unlefs  they  are  made  exctedini^ly  thick. 
An  addition  of  marie  diminifhes  the  contraction  of  the 
clay ;  renders  it  lefs  compafl  ;  and  allows  the  water  to 
cfcape,  without  altering  the  form  of  the  ware  in  dry- 
ing. It  affords  aUb  a  better  ground  for  the  enamel; 
which  appears  more  gloll'y  and  white  than  when  laid 
on  clay  alone. — The  kinds  of  clay  which  are  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  compofuion  of  delft-ware,  are  the  blue  and 
green.  A  mixture  of  blue  clay  and  marie  would  not 
fee  fufBcicnily  folid,  and  would  be  apt  to  fcalc.  unlefs 
it  were  cxpcfed  to  a  fire  more  iiitenfe  than  what  is 
commonly  ufed  for  the  burning  of  delft-ware.  To 
give  a  greater  folidity,  fome  red  clay  is  added  :  which, 
on  account  of  its  ferruginous  matter,  poircflcs  the  re- 
qailite  binding  quality.     The  proportions  of  thefe  in- 


gredients vary  in  different  works,  according  to  thedif-      V>e\\% 
fereiit  qualities  of  the  earths  employed.     Three  pans  |{ 

of  blue  clay,  two  parts  of  red  clay,  and  five  pans  Delibera- 
of  marlc,  form  the  compofuion  wfed  infevcralmai.ulac-  '"'^' 
torits.  M.  d'Antic  thinks,  that  ih«  btil  delft-ware 
might  be  made  of  equal  pans  of  pure  clay  and  pure 
calcareous  earth  ;  but  this  compohtion  would  require 
that  the  fire  fhould  be  continued  twice  as  long  as  it 
generally  is. 

DKLi.'\,  in  antiquity,  2  fcflival  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  in  the  illand  ofDelos,  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
It  was  firft  inltituted  by  Thefeus,  who  at  his  return 
from  Crete  placed  a  flattie  there,  which  he  had  recei- 
ved from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebration  they  crowned 
the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  with  garlands,  appointed  a. 
choir  of  mulic,  and  exhibited  horfe-races.  They  af- 
terwards led  a  dance,  in  which  they  imitated  by  their 
motions  the  various  windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth, 
from  which  Thefeus  had  extricated  himlelf  by  Aiiad- 
nc's  ailiflance. — There  was  another  feflival  of  ihe 
fame  name  ycpi-ly  celc'uiaicci  by  the  Athenians  in  De- 
los.  It  alfo  was  inltituted  by  Theft  us,  w  ho,  when  he 
was  going  to  Crete,  made  a  vow,  that  if  he  returned 
victorious  he  would  yearly  vifit  in  a  folemn  manner 
the  temple  of  Delos.  The  perfons  employed  in  this 
annual  proeclFion  were  called  Di'/iajl ic  And  Th-jDri.  The 
fltip,  the  fame  which  carried  Thefeus,  and  had  been 
carefully  preferved  by  the  Athenians,  was  called  Theo- 
ria  and  Dc/im.  ^^  lien  the  Ihip  was  ready  for  the  voy- 
age, the  prielt  of  Apollo  frtlemnly  adorned  the  fleni 
with  garlands,  and  anuniverfal  Inflration  v^as  made  all 
over  the  city.  The  Theori  were  crowned  with  lau- 
rels, and  before  them  proceeded  men  armed  with  axes, 
in  commemoration  of  Thefeus,  who  had  cleared  the 
way  from  Troezen  to  Athens,  and  delivered  the  coun- 
try from  robbers.  A-Vhen  the  fliip  arrived  at  Delos, 
they  offered  fokmn  facrifices  to  the  god  of  the  Illand, 
and  celebrated  a  fcllival  to  liis  honour.  After  this 
they  retired  to  their  Ihip  and  failed  back  to  Athens, 
where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  in  crowds  to  meet 
them.  Every  appearance  of  fellivity  prevailed  at  their 
approach,  and  the  citizens  opened  their  doors  and 
proltrated  thenifclves  before  the  Deliallcc  as  they  \s  alk- 
ed  ill  procelfion.  During  this  feflival  it  was  unlawful 
to  put  to  death  any  malefiitor,  and  on  that  account 
the  life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged  for  thirty  days. 

Delia,  a  furname  of  Diana,  becaufe  ihe  was  born 
in  Delos. 

DELIAC,  Deliacus,  among  the  ancients,  denoted 
a  poulterer,  or  a  perfon  who  fold  fowls,  fatted  capons, 
&c.  The  traders  in  this  way  were  called  Dciiaci ;  the 
people  of  the  illc  of  Delos  firft  pradifed  this  occupa- 
tion. They  alfo  fold  eggs,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  in 
his  Academic  Qiuflions,  lib.  iv.  Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  50. 
and  Columella,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8.  likewife  mention  the 

DELIBAMENTA,  in  antiquity,  a  libation  to  the 
infernal  gods  alwavs  offered  by  pouring  downwards.      StiLllatim, 

Jus  DELIBERANDI.     See  Law,  M"  clxxx.  23. 

DELIBERATIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind 
or  branch  of  rhetoric,  employed  in  proving  a  thing,  or 
convincing  an  aifembly  thereof,  in  order  to  perfuadc 
them  to  put  it  in  execution. 

To  have  a  de libra tive  voice  in  the  affembly,  is 
when  a  perfon  has  a  right  to  give  his  advice  and  his 
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vote  therein.  In  councils,  the  bifiiops  have  dclibciM- 
tive  voices  ;  thole  bcncaili  them  have  ouly  confiihaiivo 
voices. 

DELICT,  ia  Scots  law,  figiiiiics  fiich  (mail  oifcnccs 
or  breaches  of  the  peace  as  arc  puailhaLlc  oaiy  by  line 
or  lliort  imprifonnitnt. 

DELiMA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
orJcr,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants;  an.l 
in  ihe  natural  methoil  ranking  with  ihofc  ot  which  the 
order  is  doiibttul.  There  is  no  corolla;  the  calyx  is 
five-leaved,  with  a  two-feeded  berry. 

DELINQUENT,  a  guilty  pcrlbn,  or  one  who  has 
eommitteJ  fomc  fault  or  offenctfor  which  he  is  puniili- 
able.     See  Britain,  n"  97. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  in  chemiflry,  fignifies  the 
property  which  certain  bodies  have  of  attracting  nioi- 
Itiire  from  the  air,  and  becoming  liquid  thereby.  This 
property  is  never  found  but  in  faline  fubdanccs,  or 
matters  containing  them.  It  is  caufed  by  tiie  great 
•"liaity  which  thefcrnbllanccs  Iiave  with  water.  The 
;i;ore  fimpie  they  are,  according  to  Mr.  Macquer,  the 
more  they  incliac  to  dcliquefcencc.  Hence,  acids,  and 
certain  alJcalies,  which  are  the  nioll;  finiple,  arc  alto  the 
inofl;  deliqucfcent  falts.  Mineral  acids  are  fo  deliqiicf- 
cent,  that  they  flrongly  imbibe  moitlurc  from  the  air, 
even  though  they  are  already  mixed  with  a  fufhcient 
quantity  of  water  to  be  fluid.  For  this  purpofc,  it  is 
fufficient  that  they  be  concentrated  only  to  a  certain 
degree. — Many  neutral  falts  are  dcliqueicent,  chiefly 
thofe  whofe  bafes  are  not  faline  fubllances.  Salts 
formed  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  with  fixed  or  volatile  al- 
kalies, earths,  or  moll  metallic  fubllances,  are  not  de- 
liqucfcent ;  although  this  acid  is  the  Ifrongcll  of  all, 
and,  when  difengaged,  attrafis  the  raoiflure  of  the  air 
moll  powerfully. 

Though  the  immediate  caufe  of  deliqucfcence  is  the 
attraction  of  themoi.'lure  of  the  air,  as  we  have  already 
obferv«d  ;  yet  it  remains  to  be  fnown  why  forae  falts 
attraft  this  moillure  powerfully,  and  others,  though 
feemingly  equally  limplc,  do  not  attrafl:  it  at  all.  The 
vegetable  alkali,  for  iuftance,  attracts  moillure  power- 
fully;  the  mineral  alkali,  though  to  appearance  equally 
fimplc,  does  not  attraft  it  at  all.  The  acid  of  tartar 
by  itfelf  does  not  attrafl:  the  moillure  of  the  air;  but 
if  mixed  with  borax,  which  has  a  little  attraction  for 
}noillure,  the  mixture  is  exceedingly  deliqucfcent. — 
Some  theories  have  been  fuggefted,  in  order  to  account 
for  thefe  and  other  ilmilar  faifls  ;  but  we  are  as  yet  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  iclation  its  conllituent  parts  have  to  thole  of 
terrellrial  fubftances,  to  determine  any  thing  with  cer- 
tainty  on  this  head, 

DELIOyiUM,  or  D F.LI siJiuM  Anbiii  (from  delin- 
quo,  "  I  fwoon"),  a  fwooning  or  fainting  away  ;  call- 
ed 2[hJ}7icop;,  lipoihyviia,  I'lpopfychiti,  eclyfn,  and  nf- 
phyxia. 

Deli(J_uium  (from  deliqnsfco,  "  to  be  diirolved"), 
in  chemillry,  is  the  diiruliition  or  melting  of  a  fiilt  or 
calx  by  fufpending  it  in  a  moill  cellar. 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  any  fixed  alkali,  fet  in  a  celLir  or 
other  cool  nloill  place,  and  in  an  open  velTel,  rtfolves 
or  runs  into  a  kind  of  liquor  called  by  the  chemills  oil 
of  tartar  per  Jsliqirrum. 

DELIRIUM  (from  dclirc,  "  to  rave  or  talk  idly"). 
Wl'.cn  the  ideas  excited  in  the  tnind  do  not  correfpond 
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to  the  external  objca.s  but  aie  prodc-'cd  by  the  c!iar^,c  Dclfvcrf 
induced  on  the  common  feniory,  ij;c  patient  is  laid  to         ll 
be  delirious.     .See  Mi- dicine-A/.-.v.  Dcic*. 

DELIVERY, orCiiiLD-iiiKiH.  SccMidwu  lrv.  ^      ^ 
DELLI,  or  Delhi,  a  J;ingdoi;i  and  city  of  th-: 
Mogul's  empire,  in  Alia.     Tjic  city  is  one  of  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  empire.     The  road  bciv.-ecn  it  and  J'm, 
the  other  capital,  is  that  famous  alley  or  walk  pl.inttd 
with  trees  by  Jehin  Ghir,  and  ijo  leagues  in  length. 
Each  half  league  is  marked  with  akind  of  turret ;  ci.d 
at  every  llage  tlicrc  arc  little  farays  or  caravanfcras  :ar 
the  benefit  of  travellers.     The   road,   thougii    prcity 
good,  has  many  inconvenierccs.     It  is  not  only  (:c. 
quentcd  by  wild  brails,  but  \y/  robbers.     The   latter 
arc  fo  dextrous  at  carting  a  r.oofe  about  a  man's  neck, 
that  they  never  fail,  if  within  reach,  to  k\zc  and  liran- 
gle  him.  They  gain  their  means  likewife  by  means  cf 
ban dfome  women;  who,  feigning  great  dillrefs,  and 
being  taken  up  behind  the  unu-ary  traveller,  choak  liim 
\yitli  the  fame  fnarc — The  capital  conl'ius of  three  ci- 
ties, built  near  one  another.     Thefirft,  now  quite  Jc- 
Uroyed,  is  faid  to  have  had  52  gates  :  and  to  have  been 
tlic  refidence  of  king  Poms,  conquered  by  Alexander 
the  Great.     The  feeond,  which  is  alfo  in.  ruins,   was 
demolilhcd   by   Shah  Jehan,  to  buihl  y.'/.^i/.'.^/^a.Mvith 
t)ie  materials.     This  makes  the  thitd  city,  and  joins 
the  ruins  of  the  feeond.     The  city  Hands  in  an  open 
plain  country,  on  the  river  jimna,' which  riles  in  this 
province.     It   is  encompallcd  with  walls,  except  to- 
wards the  river.     Thefe   are  of  brick.  Hanked  with 
round  tov.-ers  ;  but  without  a  ditch,  and  terraced  be- 
hind, four  or  five  feet  thick.     The  circumference  of 
the  walls  may  be  about  nine  miles.  The  fortrcfs,  which 
is  a   mile   and  rA  half  in  circuit,  has  good  walls  and 
round  towers,  and  ditches  full  of  water,  faced  with 
Hone.     It  is  furrouuded  with  fine  gardens,  and  in  it  is 
the  Mogul's  palace.  See  Indost.^n.  E.  Lonn-.  79.  2J. 
N.  Lat.  28.  20. 

DELMENHORST,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Wcftphalia,and  county  of  01dei;biirgli, 
belonging  to  Denmark  ;  feated  on  the  river  Delm  rear 
the  Wefcr.     £.  Long.  S.  37.  N.  Lat.  53.  jo. 

DELOS,  anifiand  of  the  Archipelago,  very  famous 
in  ancient  hillory.  Originally  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  floating  ifland,  but  pfterwards  it  became  fixed  and 
immoveable.  It  was  held  fncred  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana Anciently 

this  idand  was  governed  by  its  own  kings.  Virgil 
mennonsone  Anius  reigning  here  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  v,-ar.  He  was,  according  to  that  poet,  both 
king  and  high-priell  of  Apollo,  and  enterisincd  .i^'.neas 
with  great  kinduefs.  'i'he  Perlians  allowed  the  De. 
lians  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties  after  llicy  had  re- 
duced the  rell  of  the  Grecian  iilands.  In  after  ages, 
the  Atlitnians  made  thcmfelvcs  maficrs  of  it:  and  held 
it  tiil  they  were  driven  out  by  MIthridffes  the  Great, 
who  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  Apollo,  ar.dobli'rcd 
tiie  Delians  to  lide  with  him.  Miihridates  was  in  his 
turn  driven  out  by  thcHomaiTS,  v/ho  gr.mled  the  inha- 
bitants many  privileges,  and  (xciupied  them  from  all 
forts  of  taxes.  At  prcfcnt  it  is  quite  abandoned  ;  the 
lands  being  covered  wiih  ruins  ai.d  ndibifli,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  cultivation.  The 
inhabitants  of  .Mycoiie  hold  it  now,  and  pay  but  ten 
crowns  land-tax  to  ihc  Grand  Sign ior  for  an  iiland 
4   V  vhiri 
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Deirs      whiclnvasoiiceoneofthe  richcil  in  tlieworld. — Strabo 

— >- and  Callimacluis   tell  as  tliat  tlie  iflaud  of  JDclos  was 

watered  by  the  river  luapus  ;  but  iMiuy  calls  it  only  a 
Ipriug  ;  and  adds,  that  lis  waters  IwtUcd  aud  abated 
at  the  lame  liiiit  wiiii  ilvd'c  of  the  Nile.  At  prcleni 
there  is  no  ri\cr  ill  the  illaud,  but  one  of  tlic  noblelL 
ipnngs  in  the  world  :  being  twelve  paces  in  diameter, 
and  inclofed  partly  by  roclcs  and  partly  by  a  wall. 
Mount  Cynihas,  sviience  Apollo  had  the  Auname  of 
Cyndiini,  is  by  Strabo  pdiced  near  the  city,  and  faid  to 
be  lb  high,  that  the  whole  illand  was  covered  by  its 
ihaJow  ;  bjt  our  modern  travellers  fpeak  of  it  as  an 
hill  of  a  very  moderate  height.  It  is  bnr  one  block 
of  granite  of  the  ordinary  fort,  cut  on  that  iide  which 
faced  the  city  into  regular  ftcps,  and  inclofed  on  both 
(ides  by  a  wall.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  are  ilill 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  llately  buildii'g,  with  a 
niofaic  pavement,  many  broken  pillars,  and  other  va- 
luable monuments  of  antiquity.  From  an  infcription 
(iifcovered  there  fomc  time  ago,  and  which  mentions  a 
vow  made  to  Serapis,  His  and  Anubis,  feme  have  con- 
jectured, that  on  this  hill  Ifood  a  temple  dedicated  to 
thefe  Egyptian  deities,  though  no  where  mentioned  in 
hillory.  —  The  city  of  Delos,  as  is  manifelt  from  the 
magnilicent  ruins  ftill  extant,  took  up  that  fpacious 
plain  reaching  from  one  coafl  to  the  other.  It  Vi^as 
well  peopled,  and  the  richell  city  in  the  Archipelago, 
efpecially  after  the  deflruiStion  of  Corinth  ;  merchants 
flocking  thither  from  all  parts,  both  in  regard  of  the 
immunity  they  enjoyed  there,  and  of  the  convenient  li- 
tujtion  of  the  place  between  Europe  and  Alia.  Strabo 
calls  it  one  of  the  moft  frequented  empories  in  the 
world  ;  and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  all  the  commodities  of 
Europe  and  Alia  were  fold,  piirchafed,  or  exchanged, 
there.  It  contained  many  noble  and  llately  buildings  ; 
as,  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona  ;  the 
porticoes  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Dionyfms  Euty- 
ches  ;  a  gymnaliani  ;  an  oval  bafon  made  at  an  im- 
mcnfe  expenfe,  for  the  reprefcntation  of  fea-tights  ; 
and  a  molt  magnificent  theatre.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
was,  according  to  Plutarch,  begun  by  Eryj'ichton  the 
fon  of  Cecrops  ;  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  emhel- 
lilhcdat  the  common  chargesofall  the  ilatcs  of  Greece. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  it  was  one  of  the  mofl  ft.Ucly 
buildings  in  the  univerfe  ;  and  fpcaks  of  an  altar  in 
it,  which,  in  his  opinion,  defei'ved  a  place  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  built  with  the  horns  of 
v.'.vious  animals,  fo  avtificially  adapted  to  one  another, 
that  they  hanged  together  without  any  cement.  This 
altar  is  laid  to  have  been  a  perfeft  cube  ;  and  the  dou- 
bling it  was  a  famous  mathematical  problem  among  the 
ancients.  This  went  under  the  name  of  Probieina 
Deiiac-diu  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  propofcd  by  the 
oracle,  for  the  pnrpofe  of  freeing  the  country  fron;  a 
plague.  The  dillempcr  was  to  ceafe  when  the  pro- 
blem was  folved. — The  trunk  of  the  famous  llaiue  of 
Apollo,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  is  ftill  an  ob- 
ject of  great  admiration  to  travellers.  It  is  without 
he.id,  feet,  arms,  or  legs  ;  but  from  the  parts  that  are 
yet  remaining,  it  plainly  ajipears,  that  the  ancients  did 
not  exaggerate  when  they  commended  it  as  a  W'onder 
of  art.  It  was  of  a  gigantic  lize,  though  cutout  of  a 
fmgle  block  of  marble;  the  fhoulders  being  fix  feet 
broad,  and  the  thighs  nine  feet  round.  At  a  fmall 
difunce  from  this  llatue  lies,  amongft  confufcd  heaps 


of  broken  columns,  architraves,  bafes,  chapiters,  &c. 
a  Iquare  piece  of  marble  15',  feet  long,  ten  feet  nine 
inciics  broad,  and  two  feet  three  inches  thick  ;  which  *■ 
laidoubledly  fervcd  as  a  pedelial  for  this  coioflus.  It 
bears  in  very  fair  characters  this  infcription  in  Greek, 
"  The  Naxians  to  Apollo."  Plutarch  tells  ns,  in  the 
life  of  JSicias,  that  he  caufed  to  be  fct  up  near  the 
temple  of  Delos,  an  huge  palm-tree  of  bials,  which  he 
conl'ecrated  to  .•Apollo  ;  and  adds,  that  a  violent  ilorm 
of  wind  tiirew  down  tliis  tree  on  a  coloffian  flatueraifed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos.  Hound  the  temple  W"erc 
magnificent  porticoes  built  at  the  ciiarge  of  various 
princes,  as  appears  from  infcriptions  which  are  flill 
very  plain.  1  he  names  of  Philip  kinc^  rjf  Macedon,  Di- 
onyiius  Eiityches,  Mithridates  Eucrgetes,  Miihridatcs 
Eupator,  kings  ot  Pontus,  and  Micomedts  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  are  found  onfeveral  pedcflals. — To  this  temple 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  illands  lent  yearly 
a  company  of  virgins  to  celebrate,  with  dancing,  the 
feflival  of  Apollo  and  his  filler  Diana,  and  to  make  of- 
ferings in  the  name  of  their  refpe61i\c  cities. 

So  very  facred  was  the  illand  of  Delos  held  by  the 
ancients,  that  no  hoflilities  were  praclifed  licre,  even 
by  the  nations  that  were  at  war  with  one  another, 
when  they  happened  to  meet  in  this  place.  Of  this 
Livy  gives  an  inllance.  Ke  tells  us,  that  fome  Ro- 
man deputies  being  obliged  to  put  in  at  Delos,  in  their 
voyage  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  found  the  galleys  of  Per- 
feus  king  of  Macedon,  and  thofe  of  Eumenes  king  of 
Pergamns,  anchored  in  the  fame  harbour,  though  thelc 
two  princes  were  then  making  war  upon  one  another. 
— Hence  this  illand  was  a  genera!  afyium,  and  the  pro- 
tection extended  to  all  kinds  of  living  creatures?  for 
this  realbn  it  abounded  with  hares,  no  dogs  being  dif- 
fered to  enter  it.  No  dead  body  was  fuffcred  10  be 
buried  in  it,  nor  was  any  woman  lufFered  tolic-in  there; 
all  dying  perfons,  and  womtn  ready  to  be  delivered, 
were  carried  over  to  the  neighbouring  illand  of  Rhe- 
iiKa. 

DELPHI,  (anc.  geog.),  a  tow'n  of  Phocis  fituaicd 
on  the  fouth-well  extremity  of  mount  Parnaffus.  It  was 
famous  for  a  temple  and  oracle  of  that  god,  of  w'hich 
the  following  was  (aid  to  be  the  origin  :  A  number  of 
goats  that  were  feeding  on  mount  Parnaflus  came  near 
a  place  which  had  a  deep  and  long  perforation.  The 
fleam  which  ilfued  from  the  hole  leemed  to  infpire  the 
goats,  and  they  played  and  frifked  about  in  fuch  an 
uncommon  manner,  that  the  goat-he;  d  was  tempted  to 
lean  on  the  hole,  and  fee  what  myfle ries  the  place  con- 
tained. He  was  immediately  fci/.ed  with  a  fit  of  en- 
thuliafra,  his  expreffions  were  wild  and  extravagant, 
and  paiTed  for  prophefies.  This  circnmflance  was  foon 
known  about  the  country,  and  many  experienced  the 
fame  enthufiaftic  inlpiration.  The  place  was  revered ; 
a  temple  v,'as  foon  after  creeled  in  honour  of  Apollo; 
and  a  city  built,  which  became  the  chief  and  moll  il- 
luflrious  in  Pliocis.  The  influence  of  its  god  has  con- 
trolled the  councils  offlatcs,  dircfted  the  courfe  of  ar- 
mies, and  decided  the  fate  cf  kingdoms.  The  ancient 
hiflory  of  Greece  is  full  of  his  energy,  and  an  early 
regider  of  his  authority.  The  circumjacent  cities 
were  the  ficwards  and  guardians  of  the  god.  Their 
deputies  compofed  the  famous  Amphictyonic  allenibly, 
V,  hich  once  guided  Greece. 

The  temple  of  Apollo,  it  is  related,  was  at  firft  a 
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Dclhpl.  kind  of  cottage  covered  with  boughs  of  laurel :  but  lie 
' was  early  provided  with  a  better  habitaiioii.  Aa  edi- 
fice of  ftoiic  was  crdfced  by  Trophouius  and  Agame- 
des,  which  fi;i)filtcd  about  700  years,  and  was  burned 
ill  tlic  year  636  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  54S  be- 
fore C'hrill.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  hynin  to  /ipollo 
afcribcd  to  Homer.  An  opulent  and  ilinftrious  fa- 
mily, called  AicvLvoiiida:,  which  liac!  Jlcu  from  Athens 
and  the  tyrant  Hippias,  coitradcJ  with  the  deputies 
for  the  building  of  a  new  temple,  and  exceeded  their 
Hgrcement.  The  front  was  railed  with  Parian  marble, 
inllead  of  the  Hone  called /onvj  ;  which  reicinbled  it 
in  whitencls,  but  was  not  fo  heavy.  A  Corinthian 
was  thcarchiteft.  The  pediments  were  adorned  with 
Diana,  and  Latona,  and  Apollo,  and  the  Mufcs  ;  the 
fetting  of  Phoebus  or  the  fun  ;  \\\\\\  Bacchus,  and  the 
women  called  Thyad^s.  The  architraves  were  deco- 
rated with  golden  armour;  bucklers  fufpended  by  the 
Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  ihields 
taken  from  the  Gauls  under  Brennns.  In  the  portico 
were  infcribed  the  celebrated  maxims  of  the  fevcn  I'agcs 
of  Greece.  There  was  an  image  of  Homer,  and  in 
tlie  cell  was  an  altar  of  Neptune,  with  ftatues  of  the 
Fates,  and  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  who  were  furnamed 
Leaders  of  tkc  Fates.  Near  the  hearth  before  the  al- 
tar, at  which  Neoptolemns  the  fon  of  Achilles  was 
flain  by  a  priell,  flood  the  iron  chair  of  Pindar.  In 
the  fanftuary  was  an  image  of  Apollo  gilded.  The 
inclofure  wasof  great  extent,  and  filled  with  treafuries, 
in  which  many  cities  had  confccrated  tenths  of  fpoil 
taken  in  war,  and  with  the  public  donations  of  renown- 
ed ftates  in  various  ages.  It  was  the  grand  repofiiory 
of  ancient  Greece,  in  wiiich  the  labours  of  the  iculptor 
andflatuary,  gods,  heroes,  andillufiriousperfons,  were 
feen  collected  and  arranged  ;  the  inequalities  of  the 
area  or  acclivity  contributing  to  a  full  difplay  of  the 
noble  alfemblage. 

The  oracles  were  delivered  by  a  pricflefs  called  Py- 
thia,  who  received  the  prophetic  iniiaeuce  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  lofty  tripod,  decked  with  laurel, 
was  placed  over  the  aperture,  whence  tlie  lacrcd  va- 
pour iifued.  The  prieftefs,  after  walhing  her  body, 
and  efpecially  her  hair,  in  the  cold  water  of  Caftjlia, 
mounted  on  it,  to  receive  the  divine  effluvia.  She 
were  a  crown  of  laurel,  and  fliook  a  facred  tree,  which 
grew  by.  Sometimes  (lie  chewed  the  leaves  ;  and  the 
frenzy  which  followed  may  with  probability  be  attri- 
buted to  this  nfage,  and  the  gentler  or  more  violent 
fymptonis  to  the  quantity  taken.  In  one  inltance  the 
paroxyfm  was  fo  terrible,  that  the  priefts  and  fup- 
pliants  ran  away,  and  left  her  alone  to  expire,  it  wa.s 
believed  of  the  god.  Her  part  was  unpleafant ;  but, 
if  Ihe  declined  acting,  they  dragged  her  by  force  to  the 
tripod.  The  habit  of  her  order  was  that  of  virgins. 
The  rules  enjoined  temperance  and  chaftity,  and  pro- 
hibited luxury  in  apparel.  The  feafon  of  enquiry  was 
in  the  fpring,  during  the  month  called  Bufius ;  after 
which  Apollo  was  fuppofed  to  vifit  the  altars  of  the 
Hyperboreans. 

Ihe  city  of  Delphi  arofc  in  the  form  of  a  theatre, 
npon  the  winding  declivity  of  ParnalTus,  whefe  fanta- 
flic  topsoverlhadowed  it,  like  a  canopy,  on  the  north, 
while  two  immenfe  rocksrendcred  itinacccfniilcon  the 
eaft  and  weft,  and  the  rugged  and  fliaj-elefs  mount 
Cirphis  defended  it  on   the  fouth.     The  foot  of  the 


lad-named  niounlwin  was  walhrd  by  the  lapid  Piillus,     Ddplii. 

which  diicharged  iifclf  into   the  fca  at  the  dillance  01   ' ^-- 

only  a  few  leagues  Ironi  tiit  f.icrcd  city.  This  iii..cccf- 
fible  and  romantic  (ituation,  from'wiiich  the  plate 
derived  the  name  of  Delphi  ^lignifying,  as  cxpUr:;cd 
in  the glolfaries,/b/;/rt/j  aioue),  was  iei:otied  itill  more 
ftriking,  by  the  innumcjabk  echoes  which  ii.ultiplied 
every  lound,  and  increafed  the  ignorant  veneration  of 
vifitants  for  the  god  of  the  oracle.  The  artful  mini- 
ftcrs  of  Apollo  gradually  collected  fucii  objects  in  the 
groves  and  temple  as  were  fitted  to  alionilii  the  leiife.'; 
of  the  admiring  multitude.  The  Iplcndor  of  marble, 
the  magic  of  pauiiiug,  the  invaluable  Jlatues  of  gold 
and  filver,  rcprcfeuted  (to  ul'e  the  language  of  antiqui- 
ty) not  the  reftmlilance  of  any  earthly  Irauitatioii,  but 
rather  exprclied  the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned  atid 
enlightened  by  the  actual  prclenceoi  the  gods. 

The  protedion  and  fupcrintendcnce  ot  tiiis  prccioits 
dcpolitory  of  riches  and  fuperlUtion  belonged  to  the 
Amphictyons,  as  already  noticed.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Delphi,  who,  if  we  may  life  the  exprellion, 
were  tlie  original  proprietors  of  the  oracle,  always  con- 
tinued to  dircit  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  to  con- 
dud  the  important  bulinefs  of  prophecy.  It  was  thtir 
province  alone  to  determine  at  what  time,  and  on  what 
occalion,  the  Pythia  fiiould  mount  the  facred  tripod, 
to  receive  the  prophetic  fleams  by  which  Ihe  comnm- 
nicated  with  Apollo.  When  overllowing  with  the 
hcavcly  infpiration,  llie  uttered  the  confufed  words, 
or  rather  fantic  founds,  irregularly  fuggefted  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  god  ;  the  Delphians  collected  ihefc 
founds,  reduced  them  into  order,  animated  them  witk 
fenfe,  and  adorned  them  with  liarmony.  The  Pythia, 
appointed  and  dilTmiled  at  plcafure,  was  a  mere  inftru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  thofe  artful  minifters,  whofe  cha- 
rafter  became  fo  venerable  and  facred,  that  they  were 
finally  regarded,  not  merely  as  attoiuiants  and  wor- 
fliippers,  but  as  the  peculiar  fairily  of  thcgod.  Their 
number  was  confiderable,  and  never  exa(5tly  afcertain- 
ed,  iince  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Delphi, 
claiming  an  immediate  relation  to  Apollo,  were  inti- 
tled  to  officiate  in  the  rites  of  his  fanc'Uiary  ;  and  even 
the  inferior  ranks  belonging  to  that  facred  city  were 
continually  employed  in  dances,  feflivals,  proceiFions, 
and  in  difplaying  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  an  airy  and 
elegant  fuperllition. 

Delphi  was  conveniently  fitnaied  for  the  con- 
flux of  votaries,  lying  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  and, 
as  was  then  imagined,  of  the  iiniverfe.  It  was  cn- 
ftomary  for  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle  to  make 
rich  prefents  to  the  god  ;  his  fervants  and  priefls  feaft- 
ed  on  the  numerous  vidims  which  were  facrificcd  to 
him;  and  the  rich  magnificence  of  his  temple  had  be- 
come proverbial  even  in  the  age  of  Homer.  In  after- 
times,  Crocfiis,  the  wcalthiell  of  monarchs,  was  par- 
ticularly munifi'-cnt  in  his  donations.  This  facred 
repofitory  of  cpluence  was  therefore  often  t!ic  cui- 
jeft  of  plunder.  Neoptolenius  was  llain,  while  facri- 
ficing,  on  fufpicion  of  a  dedgn  of  that  kind.  Xer- 
xes divided  his  army  at  Panopeus,  and  proceeded 
with  the  main  body  through  Ijcpotia  into  Attica, 
while  a  party,  keeping  Parnrflus  on  the  right,  ad- 
vanced along  Schiilc  to  Delphi  ;  but  was  taken  with 
a  panic  when  near  Ilium,  and  tied.  Thi.s  monarch,  it 
ia  related,  was  as  vrcU  apprifed  of  the  contents  of  tlic 
4  Y  t  xcniplc 
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nclplii,    temple   atu!   the  l\inipiuuii»  i)lierin,f;s  of  Halyattes  aiul 
Delphinia.  CrctUis  as  ot  the  clieets  which  he  haj   Kit  bchinJ  in 

' ""         his  own  palace.     The  divine  hoard  was  IcizeJ  by  the 

Phoceniians  under  Philoiiiclus,  »nd  diiiipaicd  in  a  long 
war  wiih  the  Aiiipiiictyons.  The  Gauls  experienced 
a  reception  like  liiai  ot  the  Perlians,  and  maniitilcd 
limiUrdiimay  and  fupcrltition.  Syila,  wanting  money 
10  pay  his  army,  lent  to  borrow  ironi  the  holy  trea- 
liiry,  and  when  his  nielie:;gtr  would  have  trighteiied 
him,  by  reporting  a  prodigy,  that  the  found  ot  a  hsrp 
had  been  heard  iroi:;  within  the  iaiidiiuiy,  replied,  it 
was  a  ligii  tha:  the  god  was  happy  to  oblige  him. 

The  trade  of  Apjllo,  after  it  had  fiuuriJhed  for  a 
Ion  r  period,  was  alfeded  by  the  nial-praetices  of  ibnie 
enn'cenied  in  the  partnerlhip,  who  were  convicted  of 
b)'ibery  and  corrtiption,  and  ruined  the  charafter  of 
llieir  principal.  The  temple  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was 
reduced  to  e.x.trcme  poverty  ;  but  the  oiferiugs  which 
remained  were  very  numerous.  Apollo  was  lilent, 
except  Ibnic  ctfiirts  at  intervals  to  regain  his  loll  credit. 
Nero  attempted  to  drive  him,  as  it  were  by  violence, 
from  the  cavern  ;  killing  men  at  the  month  and  pol- 
luting it  with  blood  ;  but  he  lingered  on,  and  would 
not  entirely  iorfake  it.  Anfwers  were  reported  as 
given  by  him  afterwards,  but  not  without  fufpicion  of 
forgery.  An  oracle  of  Apollo  at  another  place  inlbnn- 
ed  tiie  confidters,  that  lie  Ihould  no  more  recover  ut- 
terance at  Delphi,  but  enjoined  the  continuance  of  tlie 
accullomcd  otferiugs. 

The  city  of  Delphi  was  free  under  the  Romans.  In 
the  time  of  Paufanias,  who  has  particularly  defcDbed  it, 
there  (lill  remained  an  invaluable  treafure  of  the  of- 
ferings within  the  court  of  the  temple.  The  number, 
variety,  and  bcatities  of  thefe  we  re  prodigious.  The  (lore 
.appeared  inexhauflible  ;  and  the  robbery  of  Nero,  who 
removed  five  hundred  brazen  images,  was  rather  rc- 
tn-ctted  than  perceived.  The  holy  treafuries,  though 
empty,  fervfd  as  memorials  of  the  piety  and  glory  of 
the  cities  which  erected  them.  The  Athenian  portico 
prelerved  the  beaks  of  Ihips  and  the  brazen  lliields  : 
trophies  won  in  the  Peloponnclian  war.  And  a  mul 
titiide  of curiofities  remained  untoudied. 

Conltantine  the  Great,  however,  proved  a  more  fatal 
e.aemy  to  Apollo  and  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Ne- 
ro. He  removed  the  f.icred  tripods  to  adnrn  the  Hip- 
podrome of  his  new  city  ;  where  ihefe,  with  the  A- 
poMo,  [he  ftatues  of  the  Heliconifin  mufes,  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Pan  dedicated  by  lire  Greek  cities  after  the 
war  with  the  Medes,  were  extant  when  Sozomen 
wrote  his  hiltory.  Afterwards  Julian  fent  Orib.iiius 
to reltore  the  temple ;  but  he  was  admonillicd  by  an  oracle 
to  reprefent  to  the  emperor  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  place.  '  Tell  him  the  well-built  court  is  fallen  to 
the  ground.  Plicebus  has  nnt  a  cottage,  nor  the  pro- 
phc'.ic  laurel,  nor  the  fpcaking  fountain  (Calfotis)  ; 
and  even  the  beauiful  water  is  extinct.'  See  Delthos. 
DELPHINIA,  in  antiquity,  fealts  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Egina  celebrated  in  the  honour  of  Apollo, 
fjrnimed  Df//^///.•.'J,  fo  called,  as  it  is  pretended,  be- 
caulc  he  afl'umed  the  form  of  a  dolphin  to  conduft  Ca- 
ilaiius  and  jiis  colony  from  the  iile  of  Crete  to  the  5,-- 
luis  Grilfaui  Delphinium,  one  of  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture of  the  Athenians  ;  fo  called  from  the  proximity 
A  of  the  place,  where  they  held  their  alfcmblies,   to  the 

temple  of  .'Apollo  Delphiiiitis 


DELPHINIUM,  EOLPHiN-i-LOWER,  or  i  ark- 
spur  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to 
tlie  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  Multifiiiqitx.  " 
There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals  are  five  ;  the  nttfarium 
bitid,  and  horned  behind;  the  filiqua:  three  or  one. 
There  are  feven  I'pecies  ,  four  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. Two  of  thefe  arc  annual,  and  tuo  perennial. 
Thty  are  harbaccous  plants  of  uprigiit  growth,  riling 
from  18  inches  to  four  feet  in  heighi,  garniihcd  with 
finely  divided  leave?,  and  terminated  by  long  fpikes 
of  pentapctaioiis  llowcrs  of  blue,  red,  white,  or  violet 
colours. — One  fpecies,  the  conlblida,  is  ionnd  wild  in 
feveral  parts  of  Britain,  and  grows  in  corn-fields.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Withering,  the  exprclied  juice  of  the 
petals,  with  a  little  alum,  makes  a  good  blue  ink. 
The  feeds  are  acrid  and  poifonous.  When  cultivated, 
the  blolFoms  often  become  double.  Sheep  and  goatB 
eat  this  plant:  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it;  cows  and 
fwine  refufe  it. — The  firft  mentioned  fpecies  makes  a 
very  fine  .ippearance  in  gardens,  and  is  cafdy  propaga- 
ted by  feeds;  being  fo  hardy,  that  it  thrives  in  any 
foil  or  litnation. 

DELPHINUS,  or  DomiiN;  a  genus  of  fillies 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Cctc.  There  are  three  fpe- 
cies. 

I.  Tl-.e  delphinus,  or  dolphin.  Hillorians  and  phi- 
lofophers  feeiu  to  have  contended  who  Iliould  invent 
moll  fables  concerning  this  iifli.  It  was  confccrated 
to  the  gods,  was  celebrated  in  the  earlicit  time  for 
its  fondnefs  of  the  human  race,  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  \\\c  facvid  fijh,  and  dillinguilhed  by  thoi'e  of 
boy-lo'ohig  and  phiiunihropift .  It  gave  rife  to  a  long 
train  of  inventions,  proofs  of  the  credulity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  times.  Arillotle  fleers  tlie  clearelt  of  all 
the  ancients  from  thefe  fables,  and  gives  in  general  a 
faithful  liiftory  of  this  animal;  but  the  elder  Pliny, 
MXxxn,  and  others,  feeni  to  preferve  no  bounds  in  their 
belief  of  the  tales  related  of  this  filli's  attachment  to 
mankind.  Scarce  an  accident  could  happen  at  fca, 
but  the  dolphin  offered  himfclf  to  convey  to  (hoie  the 
unfortunate.  Ariou  the  mulician,  when  Hung  into 
the  ocean  liy  the  pirates,  is  received  and  faved  by  this 
benevolent  fifli. 

///(/f-  ffidi:  tnfthi  J  fff^l  Deifhhfti  recnrvo, 

5e  riietnorant  oncre Jtipp-^fuijfi;  novo . 

liU fedetis  tithararripc  tencus,  pretiutr.que  vehendi 

Cantutj  tt  a-guorfHi  carmine  tnuUct  aquas- 

Ovid.  Fap,  lib.  ii.  113. 

But  (pad  belief)  a  doIjhinV  arched  back 

Prelerved  .Vrion  frcm  his  defined  wrack  ; 

Secure  he  fits,   and  with  harmonious  i\rains 

Requites  his  bearer  for  his  friendly  pains. 
We  are  at  a  lois  to  account  for  the  origin  of  thofc 
fables,  fince  it  does  not  appear  that  the  dolphin  fliows 
a  greater  altachment  to  mankind  than  the  reft  of  the 
cetaceous  tribe.  We  know  that  at  prefent  the  appear- 
ance of  this  filh,  and  the  porpcH'e,  are  far  from  being 
elicenied  favourable  omens  by  the  fearaen  ;  for  their 
boundings,  fprings,  and  frolics,  in  the  water,  are  held 
to  be  fure  ligns  of  an  approaching  gale. 

It  is  from  their  leaps  out  of  that  element,  that  they 
afliimc  a  temporary  form  that  is  not  natural  to  theni  ; 
but  which  the  old  painters  and  fculptors  have  almoll 
always  given  them.  A  dolphin  is  fcarce  ever  exhibi- 
ted by  the  anciems  in  a  llraight  fliape,  but  almofl  al- 
ways 
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Dclphinus.  wriyj  iiiciirvatcJ  :  lucli  arc  thofc  on  the  coin  of"  Altx- 

' " '  auder  the  Great,  wliicli  is  prcl'ervcvl  by  iJclon,  as  well 

.ts  on  l'ev,nMl  otiicr  pieces  of  antiquity.  Tlic  poets 
ciclcribc  tlieiu  miicii  in  the  Came  manner,  and  it  is  nut 
improbable  but  that  the  one  ]iad  borrowed  I'rom  the 
other  : 

Tumidumque paii'h  tranfilit  tiarfo  mare 

Tyrrbcnus  Omni  pifcis  exj'ultat  J'ritOf 

ji^iiiitjue gyros.  SiNic.  'I'rae.  Agani.  4^0. 

Upon  the  fwelling  Waves  the  (iolphiiis  ihow 

Their  bending  backs  ;  thin  I'wiftly  darting,  go, 

And  in  a  thoul'and  wreaths  thsir  bodies  throw, 

*  Plate  -pj-ie  natural  fhape  of  the  dolphin  *  is  almoft  flraight, 

''^"'  tlic  baclt  being  very  llightly  inciirvated,  and  tlie  body 
Ik-ndcr:  the  nofe  is  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  not 
much  unlikethe  beak  of  ibme  birds,  for  which  reafon 
the  French  call  it  Poye  d;  mer.  It  has  in  all  40  teeth  ; 
21  in  the  upper  jaw  and  19  in  the  lower  ;  a  little  a- 
bove  an  inch  long,  conic  at  their  upper  end,  lliarp- 
pointed,  bending  a  little  in.  They  are  placed  at 
fmall  diftancfs  from  each  other  ;  fo  that  when  the  mouth 
is  Ihut  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  lock  into  one  another  : 
the  fpout  hole  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head  ;  the 
tail  femilunar  ;  the  Ikin  is  fmooth,  tlie  colour  of  the 
back  and  Udes  dulky,  the  belly  whitilh  :  it  i'wims  with 
great  fwiftncfs  ;  and  its  prey  is  filh.  It  was  formerly 
reckoned  a  great  delicacy  :  Dr  Cains  fays,  that  one 
which  was  taken  in  his  time  was  thought  a  prcfent  wor- 
thy the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  dillributed  part  of  it  a- 
niong  his  friends.  It  was  roalled  anddrcifed  with  porpef- 
fefaucc,  madeofcrnmbsottine  wheat  bread,  mixed  witli 
vinegar  and  fugar.  This  fpecies  of  dolphin  mnfl  not  be 
confounded  with  that  to  which  feamen  give  the  name  ; 
the  latter  being  quite  another  kind  of  tilh,  the  cory- 
phaiia  hip[>iii-is  of  Linnxus,  and  the  dorado  of  the  I'or- 
tuguefe. 

2.  The  plijcatna,  or  porpelfe.  This  fpecies  is  found 
in  vafl  multitudes  in  all  parts  of  the  Britilh  fcas  ;  but 
in  grcatetl  luimbers  at  the  time  whej  tilh  of  pallhgc  ap- 
pear, fucli  as  mackerel,  herrings,  and  falmon,  which 
they  purfuc  up  the  bays  with  the  fame  ea  ;crncfs  as  a 
dog  docs  a  h  ire.  In  fo.nc  places  they  alniolf  darken 
the  fca  as  chev  rife  above  water  to  take  breath  :  but 
porpelfes  not  only  feek  for  prey  near  the  fnrfacc,  but 
often  defccnd  to  the  bottom  in  fearch  of  fand-cels  and 
fea-wonns,  which  they  root  out  of  the  land  with  their 
nofes  in  the  fame  manner  as  hogs  da  in  the  fields  for 
tlieir  food.  Their  bodies  are  very  thick  towards  the 
liead,  but  grow  llender  towards  the  tail,  forming  the 
figure  of  a  cone.  The  nofe  projects  a  little,  is  nuich 
fhorter  than  that  of  the  dolphin,  and  is  furnilhed  v.'ith 
very  ftron;];  mufcles,  which  enables  it  the  readier  to  turn 
np  the  fand.  In  each  jaw  are  48  teeth,  fmall,  (liarp- 
puinted,  and  a  little  moveable  :  like  thofe  of  tl>c  dol- 
phin, they  are  fo  placed  as  that  the  teeth  of  one  jaw 
locks  into  thofe  of  the  other  when  clofed.  The  eyes 
are  fmall  ;  the  fpout  hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  head; 
the  tail  femilunir.  the  colour  of  the  porpelTe  is  ge- 
nerally black',  and  the. belly  whitifli  ;  but  they  fimc- 
tirnes  vary.  In  the  river  St  Laurence  there  is  a  white 
kind  ;  and  Dr  Borlafc,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Scilly 
iiles,  obfervcd  a  fmall  fpecies  of  cetaceous  liHi,  whicii 
he  C3\\i  th'jrub^cb,  from  their  broad  and  lliarp  tin  on 
the  back.  Some  of  thefe  were  brown,  fome  quite  wliite, 
«ihcrs  fpottcd  :  but  Nvhether  they  were  only  a  variety 
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01-   this  iiiii    or  whether  they  were  fniali  grampufes,  Ddnhinu,. 

wiucli  are  alio  Ipotted,  wc   canndt   dctcrinnie.     The  ~ — ' 

porptlicis  remarkable  ibr  the  vail  quaniiiy  ofihelat 
or  lard  that  furronnds  the  body,  which  yields  a  iM-cat 
quantity  ol  excellent  oil  :  from  this  lard,  or  from  I'hcir 
rooiing  like  fwinc,  they  are  calltd  in  many  pkcts/-^- 
liogs ;  the  Germans  cM  d\i:n\  m.-erJJ,u\'n: ;  the  Swedes 
marjuiu;  and  the  Eiiglini/o/-/t;^:-,  from  the  Italian  porio 
pe/cc — Ihis  was  once  a  royal  difh,  even  fo  late  as  the 
rcignof  Henry  Vin.  and  from  iis  magnitude  muft 
have  held  a  very  rcfpcctable  fiationat  the  table  ;  for  in 
ahoulehoUl  book  of  that  prince,  exirafts  of  which  arc 
publilhed  in  the  third  voUimeofihe  ArtliKoIogia,  it  is 
ordered,  that  if  a  porpellc  Ihould  be  loo  big  for  a  horft- 
loaJ,  allowance  Ihould  be  made  to  the  purveyor.  This 
filh  continued  in  vogue  even  in  the  reign  of  Klizabctli  ■ 
for  Dr  Caius,  on  mentioning  a  dolphin  (that  was  taken 
at  Shorcham,and  brought  to  Thomas  Duke  ot  Norfolk, 
who  divided  and  lent  it  as  a  prcfent  to  his  friends)  fays, 
that  it  cat  befl  with  porpclie  fance,  w  hich  was  made  of 
vinegar,  crums  of  fine  bread,  and  fugar. 

3.  The  orca,  or  grampus,  is  found  I'lomtlic  length 
of  15  feet  to  that  of  2j.  It  is  rcn'.arkably  thick  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  one  of  18  feet  being  in  the 
thickell  place  10  feet  diameter.  With  re.)fon  then  did 
Pliny  call  this,  "  an  imincnfe  heapof  lielli  armed  with 
deadful  teeth.  It  is  extremely  voracious  ;  and  will  not 
even  fparc  ihc  porpoife,  a  congenerous  filh.  It  is  laid 
to  be  a  great  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  that  it  will  fa- 
llen on  it  like  a  dog  on  a  bull,  till  the  animal  roars 
with  pain.  The  nofe  is  Hat,  and  turns  np  at  the  end. 
Tliere  are  ;o  teeth  in  each  j.iw  :  thofe  before  are  blunt, 
round,  and  llender;  the  f.u  theft  iharp  and  tliick  :  be- 
tween each  is  a  (pace  adapted  to  receive  the  teeth  of  the  • 
oppofite  jaw  when  the  month  is  clofed.  The  fpout- 
hole  is  in  the  top  of  the  neck.  The  colour  of  the 
back  is  black,  but  on  each  Ihoulder  is  a  large  white 
fpot  ;  the  lides  marbled  with  black  and  white;  the  belly 
of  a  fnowy  whitntfs,  Thele  iilhts  fomciinics  appear 
on  our  coalhs  ;  but  are  found  in  much  greater  numbers 
off" the  North  Cape  in  Norway,  whence  they  are  ceIIiiI 
the  North-C.ihcrs.  Thcfe  and  all  oti;er  whales  are  cb- 
ferved  to  fwim  agiinll  the  v.ind  ;  and  to  be  mucli  di- 
fturbcd,  and  tumble  about  with  unufual  violence,  at  the  ; 
approach  of  a  ftorm. 

4.  The  beluga,  a  fpecies  called  by  the  Germans 
•mii-fifch,  and  by  the  Rullians  beliign ;  both  lignifying 
"  white  fifii  :"  but  to  this  the  l^ll  add  7iMjkaui,  or 
'^  of  the  fea,"  by  way  of  difiiiiguilliing  it  from  a  fpe- 
cies of  flurgcoii  fo  named  :  the  head  is  fliort  ;  nofe 
blunt:  fpiracic  final],  of  the  form  of  a  crcfccnt  :  eyes 
very  minute:  mouth  fmall:  in  each  fide  of  each  jaw 
are  nine  teeth,  ihort,  and  rather  blunt ;  th<jre  of  the 
upper  jav/  are  bent  and  hollowed,  fitted  to  receive  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  v.hcn  the  mouth  is  clofed  :  pec- 
toral fins  nearly  of  an  oval  form  :  beneath  the  fkin  may 
be  ftlt  the  bones  of  five  lingers,  wliich  terminate  at  the 
edge  of  the  fin  in  five  very  fcnlible  projeelioiis.  Tiiis  . 
brings  it  into  the  next  of  rank  in  the  order  of  being, 
with  the  yi/,7/.' ;.•/;.  The  tail  i;.  divided  into  two  lobes, 
which  lie  horizontally,  but  do  not  fork,  except  a  little 
at  their  bafe.  The  body  is  oblong,  and  rather  llender, 
tapering  from  ihe  back  (which  is  a  liule  elevated)  to 
the  tn'l.  It  is  quite  dcflitiitc  of  ihcdorla!  fin.  Its 
Icn  uh  is  from   12  to  iS  feer.     It  makes  ."-rcat  ufc  of  ,' 
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its  tall  in  fwiraming  ,  for  it  bends  that  part  under  it,  as 
alobiler  docs  its  tail,  and  works  it  wiili  f'lch  force  as 
to  dart  along  witli  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow.  _  It  is 
common  in  all  the  Arclic  ftas  ;  and  forms  an  article  of 
commerce,  being  taiccn  on  accomu  of  its  blubber. 
Tlicy  are  numerous  in  the  Gulph  of  St  Laurence,  and 
j^o  with  the  tide  as  high  as  Oiicbcc.  There  are  lillieries 
for  them  and  the  common  porpcUc  in  that  river.  A 
confuleralile  quantity  of  oil  is  extracted  j  and  of  their 
lliins  is  made  a  fort  of  Morocco  leather,  thin,  yet  Ihorig 
enough  to  refill  a  mulkct-ball.  They  are  frequent  in 
the  Dwinaand  the  Oby  ;  and  go  in  (mall  families  from 
nve  to  ten,  and  advance  pretty  far  up  the  rivers  in 
purfuit  of  hlh.  They  are  ulually  caught  in  nets,  but 
are  fomctimes  harpooned.  They  bring  only  one  young 
-at  a  lime,  which  is  duiky  ;  but  grow  white  as  they 
advance  in  a^c,  the  cl'.ange  firft  commenciug  on  the 
belly.  They  are  apt  to  follow  boats,  as  if  they  were 
-tamed;  and  appear  extremely  beautiful,  by  realon  ol- 
their  refplendent  whitenefs. 

Delphinus,  in    aftronomy,  a  couflellation  of  the 
nortiicrn  iiemilphcre, 

DKLPHOS,  a  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Turkey  in 
Afia,  in  the  province  of  Libadia  ;  occupying  part  of 
the  lite  of  the  ancient  Delphi.  See  DELPHr. 
A  late  traveller  -j-  informs  us,  that  fomc  velliges  of 
'temples  arc  vifible  ;  and  above  them,  in  the  mountain- 
lide  are  fepnlchres,  niches  with  horizontal  cavities  for 
the  body,  fome  covered  with  llabs.  Farther  on  is  a 
niche  cut  in  the  rock  with  a  feat,  intended,  it  feems, 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  wearied  with  the 
rugged  track  and  the  long  afccnt.  The  monaftery  is 
on  thefite  of  the  Gymnafium.  Strong  terrace  walls 
and  other  traces  of  a  large  edifice  remain.  The  village 
is  a:  a  dilfancc.  Caftalia  is  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
afcend  to  it,  the  water  coming  from  on  high  and  crof- 
fmg  the  road ;  a  fleep  precipice,  above  which  the 
mountain  dill  rifes  immenfcly,  continuing  on  in  that 
direftion.  The  village  confills  of  a  few  poor  cottages 
of  Albanians  covering  the  lite  of  the  temple  and  oracle. 
Beneath  it  to  the  fouth  is  a  clmrch  of  St  Elias,  with 
areas,  terrace  walls,  arches,  and  vcftlges  of  the  build- 
ings once  within  the  court.  The  concavity  of  the 
rock  in  this  part  give  to  the  lite  the  rcfrmblance  of  a 
theatre.  Turning  to  the  left  hand,  as  it  were  toward 
the  extremity  of  one  of  the  wings,  you  come  again  to 
fepnlchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  to  a  femicircular  re- 
cefs  or  niche  with  a  feat  as  on  the  other  fide.  Higher 
up  than  the  village  is  the  hollow  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  were  fome  feats  and  fcattered  fragments. 

Higher  up,  within  the  village,  is  a  piece  of  ancient 
wall,  concealed  from  view  by  a  (lied,  which  it  fup- 
ports.  The  ftonc  is  brown,  rough,  and  ordinary, 
probably  that  of  ParnalRis.  On  the  fouth  lide  are 
many  infcrlptions,  with  wide  gaps  between  the  letters, 
which  are  negligently  and  faintly  cut ;  all  nearly  of  [he 
fame  tenor,  and  very  difficult  to  copy.  They  regifler 
the  purchafe  of  fiaves  who  had  entrufted  the  price  of 
their  freedom  to  the  god  ;  containing  the  contrafl;  be- 
tween Apollo  and  their  owners,  witneffed  by  his 
priefts  and  by  fome  of  the  archons.  This  remnant 
leems  to  be  part  of  the  wall  before  CalTotis  ;  as  above 
it  is  Hill  a  fountain,  which  fupplies  the  village  with  ex- 
cellent water,  it  is  likely  fiom  the  ancient  fource. 
The  water  of  Caftalia  in  ihe  neighbourhood,  from 


which  the  Pyihia,  and  the  poets  who  verfified  her  an-     Delta, 
fwcrs,  were  believed  to  derive  a  large  ll;arc   of  their  ^  Dcluj^c.  ^ 
iiilpiiaiicn,  defcends  ihroi'.gh  a  cltit  of  I'arnallus  ;  the  ' 

rock  on  each  fide  high  and  flccp,  ending  in  two  fum- 
mits  ;  of  which  one  was  i-allcd //>tf;A;/i^w,  and  had  be- 
neath it  thefacred  portion  of  Autonouh,  a  local  hero 
as  dillinguiflted  ai  I'hylacus.  b'roin  this  precipice  the 
Delphians  threw  down  the  famous  it'Top.  By  the 
llrcam,  within  the  cleft,  are  feen  fmajl  broken  llairs 
leading  to  a  cavity  in  which  is  water,  ard  once  per- 
haps up  to  the  top.  Grooves  have  been  cut,  and  the 
marks  of  tools  are  vifible  on  the  rock  ;  but  the  current, 
inflead  of  fupplying  a  fountain,  now  paffts  over  its 
native  bed,  and  hallens  down  a  courlc  deep. worn  to 
join  the  Pleiflus.  Clofe  by,  at  the  foot  of  the  eafleru 
precipice,  is  a  bafin  with  ftcps  on  the  margin,  once, 
it  is  likely,  the  bath  ufed  by  the  Pythia.  Above,  in 
the  fide  of  the  mountain,  is  a  petty  church  dedicated 
to  St  John,  within  whicli  are  excavations  refembling 
niches,  partly  concealed  from  view  by  a  ti'ce. 

DELTA,  is  a  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  takes 
up  a  conliderable  fpaceof  ground  between  the  branches 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  the  ancients 
called  it  the  I/le  oj  Delta,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  fhape  of 
a  triangle,  like  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name.  It  is 
about  I  50  miles  along  the  coaft  from  Damietta  to  A- 
lexandna,  and  70  on  the  fides  from  the  jplace  where 
the  Nile  begins  to  divide  itfelf.  It  is  the  mofl  plenti- 
ful country  in  all  Egypt,  and  it  rains  niore  there  than 
in  other  parts,  but  the  fertility  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
inundation  of  the  river  Nile.  The  principal  towns  on 
the  coaif  are  Damietta,  Rofetta,  and  Alexandria;  but 
within  land,  Menoulia,  and  Maala  or  Elmala. 

DELTOIDES,  in  anatomy.  See  Akatomy,  Tabic 
of  the  Mufcles. 

DELUGE,  an  inundation  or  overflowing  of  the 
earth,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  water. 

We  have  feveral  deluges  recorded  in  hilfory  ;  as  that 
of  Ogyges,  which  overflowed  almofl  all  Attica  ;  and 
that  of  Deucalion,  which  drowned  all  Thcil'aly  in 
Greece  :  but  the  mofl  memorable  was  that  '  called  the 
Uiiiverfal Deluge  or  Noah' s Flood ,'v;\\\ch  overflowed  and 
deftroyed  the  whole  earth  ;  and  from  which  only  No- 
ah, and  thole  with  him  in  the  ark,  efcaped. 

This  flood  makes  one  of  the  mofl  confiderablc  ji^^  ^f  j],^  • 
epochas  in  chronology.  Its  hiftory  is  given  by  Mofes,  the  deluge, 
Gen.  ch.  vi.  and  vii.  Its  time  is  flxed,  by  the  befl 
chronologers,  to  the  year  from  the  creation  1656,  an- 
fwering  to  the  year  before  Chrifl  2293.  From  this 
flood,  the  flate  ofthe  world  is  divided  into  diluviaii 
and  aiited'thivian.     See  Antediluvians. 

Among  tlie  many  teflimonies  of  the  truth  of  this 
part  of  the  Mofaic  hiflory,  we  may  account  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  mankind  at  all  times,  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  objections  of  the  free-thinkers  have  objeaiom 
indeed  principally  turned  upon  three  points,  viz.  i.The  to  the  faiS. 
want  of  any  direft  hiflory  of  that  event  by  the  profane 
writers  of  antiquity  ;  2.  theapparentimpofTibility  of  ac- 
counting for  the  quantity  of  water  necelfary  to  overflow 
the  whole  earth  to  fuch  a  depth  as  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  :  and,  ;;.  There  appearing  no  neceflity  for  an  uiii- 
verfal  .deluge,  as  the  fame  end  might  have  been  accom- 
plillied  by  a  partial  one. 

I.  Tlie  former  of  thefc  objeftior.s  has  given  rife  tc 
fcvcral  very  elaborate  treatifes,  though  all  that  has  yet 
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Deluge,    been  done  in  this  way  has  fcarcdy  been  able  to  filencc 
'      *       '  the  objcilors.   Mr  Bryant,  in  his  Syftcin  ot  Mythology, 
has  with  great  learning  and  coiiliderable  i'licctls  endea- 
voured to  Ihow,  that  the  dthige  was  one  ot"  the  prin- 
a  cipal,  if  not  the  only  foundation  of  the  Gentile  wor- 

■•  iliip  ;   that  the  lirll  of  all  their  deities  was  Noah  ;   that 

m.  all  nations  of  the  world  look  up  to  him  as  their  foun- 

P  dcr  ;  and  that  he,  his  fons,  and  t!ie  firlt  patriarchs, 

are  alluded  to  in  nioft  if  not  all  of  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  only  of  the  ancient  but  of  the  modern  hca- 
tliens.  In  Ihort,  according  to  this  author,  the  de- 
luge, fo  far  from  being  forgot,  or  oblcurely  men- 
tioned by  the  heathen  world,  is  in  reality  coiifpicu- 
ous  throughout  every  one  of  their  acts  of  religious  wor- 

3         "^"P- 
Bryant's  The  Egyptian Ofiris,  according  to  him,  was  the  fame 

account  of  witj,  Ham  the  fon  of  Noah,  thougli  the  name  was  fome- 
the  ancient  times  bellowed  on  Noah  himielf.   That  this  is  the  cafe, 
leroes.        j^  evident,  he  thinks,  from  its  being  faid  that  he  was 
cxpofcd  in  an  ark,  and  afterwards  rejfored  to  day  ; 
that  he  planted  tlie  vine,  taught  mankind  agriculture, 
and  inculcated  upon  them  the  maxims  of  religion  and 
jullice.      Something  of  the  fame  kind  is   related   ot 
Perfeus.     He  is  reprefented  by  fome  ancient  hiflorians 
as  a  great  aftronomer,  and  well  verfed  in  other  fcicnces. 
After  being  conceived  in  a  Ihower  of  gold,  lie  was  ex- 
pofed  in  an  ark  upon  the  waters,   and  is  faid  to  have 
had  a  renewal  of  life. — The  hillory  of  Myrina  the  a- 
mazon  alfords  a  kind  of  abridgement  and  mixture  of 
tlie  hiftories  of  Oliris  and  Perfeus.      Similar  to  thefc 
is  the  hillory  of  Hercules  himfclf.    But  our  author  ob- 
fervcs,  that  under  the  titles  oiOjir'u,  Per/ens,  Myrii/a, 
Sic.  the  ancients  fpoke  of  the  exploits  of  a  whole  na- 
tion, who  were  no  other  than  the  Cuthites  or  Cuflt- 
ites,  the  defcendants  of  Culh   the  (on   of  Ham    and 
father  of  Nimrod.     Thefe  people   fpread  tliemfelves 
into  the  mod  remote  corners  of  the  globe  ;  and  hence 
the  heroes  whom  they  reprefented  arc  always  fet  fortli 
as  conquering  the  v.'holc  world. — According  to  Dio- 
dorus  Sici'his,  the  Egyptian  Oliris  was  the  fame  v.ith 
the  Dionvfus  of  the  Greck.'i.     He  is  laid  to  have  been 
twice  born,  and  to  have  had  tVvfo  fathers  and  two  mo- 
thers ;   to  have  been  wonderfully  preferved  in  an  ark  ; 
to  have  travelled  all  over  the  earth  ;    taught  the  ufe  of 
the  vine,  to  biiild,  plant,    &c.     The    Indians  claim 
him  as  a  native  of  their  country,  though  fome  allow 
that  he  came  from  the  wefb.     Of  Cronus  and  Aftarte, 
it    is  faid  that  they   went  over   the  whole  earth,  dif- 
pofing  of  the  countries  as  they  plcafed,  and  doing  good 
wherever  they  came.     Tile  fame   is  related  of  Onia- 
nus,  Themis,  Apollo,  &c.  though  all  their  exploits 
are   faid  to  have  been  the  effefts  of  conqnefl,    and 
their  benevolence  enforced  by  the  fvvord.      In  a   fi- 
niilar  manner  he  explains  the  hiftories  of  other  he- 
roes of  antiquity  :  and  having  thus,    in  the  charac- 
ters  and   hillory  of  the    moft  celebrated  perfonagcs, 
found  traces  of  the  hiftory  of  Noah   and   his   family, 
our   author  proceeds    to  inquire   into  the    memorials 
of  the  deluge  itfelf  to  be    met  with    in  the  hiftory 
or  religious  rites  of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity. 
"  We  may  reafonably  fnppofe  (lays  he),  that  the  par- 
ticulars  of  the  extraordinary  event   would   be  grate- 
fully   commemorated    by  the  patriarch  himfclf,    and 
tranfmitted  to  every  branch  of  his  family  ;   that   they 
were  made  the   iubject  of  donieftic    convcrlCj  where 


the  hiftory  was  often  renewed,  and  ever  attended  wiih    Deluge. 

a  reverential  awe  and  horror,  cfpeeially  in  ihotc  who  "" — 

liad  been  witnelies  to  the  calamity,  and  had  expeiitn- 
ccd  the  hand  of  providence  in  their  favour,  hi  pro- 
ccfs  of  time,  when  there  was  a  falling  olf  from  the 
truth,  we  might  farther  cxpeit,  that  a  pcrlon  of  lb 
high  a  character  as  Noah,  ib  paniculai  ly  dillingnidied 
by  the  Deity,  could  not  fail  of  being  reverenced  by 
liis  polterity  ;  and,  when  idolatry  prevailed,  that  he 
would  be  one  of  the  iirtl  among  the  fons  of  men  to 
whom  divine  honours  woiilil  be  paid.  Lallly,  we 
might  conclude,  that  thefc  memorials  would  be  inter- 
woven in  the  mythology  of  the  Gentile  world  ;  aiul  that 
there  would  be  continual  allufions  to  thefc  ancient  oc- 
currences in  tlie  rites  and  myfteries  as  they  were  prac- 
lifed  by  the  nations  of  tlie  earth.  In  conlbrmiiy  to 
thele  fuppofuions,  I  tliall  endeavour  to  Ihow  tiiat  thefc 
tilings  did  happen  ;  that  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge  was 
rcligioully  preferved  in  the  firft  ages;  that  every  cir- 
cumiiance  of  it  is  to  be  met  with  among  tlie  liiftorians 
and  niythologifts  of  different  countries  ;  and  traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  particularly  in  the  facred  rites  of  E- 
gypt  and  of  Greece. 

"   I:  will  appear  from   many  circnniftanccs  in  the  Various 
more  ancient  writers,    that  the   great  patriarch  was  titles  by 
highly  reverenced  by  his  pofterity.     They  looked  up  which 
to  him  as  a  perfon  highly  favoured  by  heaven  ;  and  ho-  Noah  was 
noured  him  with  many  titles,  each  of  which  had  a  re-  diS'iigu'lli- 
ference  to  fome  particular  part  of  his  hiftory.     Thty  '^''' 
ftyled  him  Pro7i:i;thet/s,  Deucalion,  Alias,  Theiith,  Zulh, 
Xitthus,  Iiiachus,  Ofiris.     When  there  began  to  be  a 
tendency   towards  idolatry,  and  the  adoration  of  the 
fiin  was  introduced  by  the  pofterity  of  Ham,  the  title 
of  HeliH!,  among   others,  was  conferred  upon  him. 
They  called  him  alfo  m»v  Mid  Mav,  which  is  tlie  moon. 
When  colonies  went  abroad,   many  took  to  thenifclves 
the  title  ai  LUnyadis  and  Minyic  from  him  ;  juft  as  o- 
thers  were  denominated  Ach^)nsindte,  Auiitic,H,:liii!Lc, 
from  the  fun.     People  of  the  former  name  are  to  be 
found  in  Arabia  and  in  other  pans  of  the  world.     Tlie 
natives  at  Orchoinenos  were  ftyled  Aliny.c,  a*  were 
fome  of  the    inhabitants  of  Thtlialy.     Noah  was  the 
original  Zeus  and  Dios.     He  was  the  planter  of  llie 
vine,  and  inventor  of  fermented  licpiors  :  whence  he  ■ 
was  dcnominaied  Zci.th,  which  lignitks  ferment,  ren- 
dered Zeus  by  the  Greeks.     He  was  alio  called  /J/'c- 
iiufos,  interpreted  by  the  Latins  Bacchus,  but  very  im- 
properly.    Bacchus  was  Chus  the  grandfon  of  Noah  ; 
as  Amnion  may  in  genera!  be  cfteenicd  Ham,  fo  much 
reverenced  by  the  Egyptians. 

"  Among  the  people  of  the  eaft,  the  true  name  of 
tlie  patriarch  was  preferved,  they  called  him  Noas,, 
Naus,  and  Ibmctimcs  contracted  Nous ;  and  many  pla- 
ces of  fau,^lity,  as  well  as  rivers,  were  dcnominaied 
from  him.  Auaxagrr-s  cf  Clazomenge  had  obtained 
fome  knowledge  of  him  in  Egypt.  By  him  the  jia- 
triarch  was  denominated /v'e.vj  ov  Nons  ;  and  both  he 
andJiis  difciplcs  were  fenlible  that  this  v.'as  a  foreign 
appellation  ;  notwiihftandiiia;  which  he  has  sclcd  as  if 
it  had  been  a  term  of  the  Greek  language.  EiilVbius 
informs  us,  that  the  difciplcs  of  Anaxagoras  fay,  '  thst 
Nous  is  by  interpretation,  the  deity  Dis  or  Dios  ; 
and  they  likcwife  cftccm  Nous  the  fame  as  Prome- 
theus, becaufc  he  was  the  rcnewer  of  mankind,  and 
was  fiid    to   have  falliioned  them  again,'  after  they 
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Dflnst.    had  liecn  in  a  manner  cxiinft.     After  this,  ho-.v ever, 

" -""■' he  givL-3  a  foluiion  of  ilie  llory  iip.iu  the  fuppofition 

that  Nous  is  ihc  fame  with  the  Orteic  word  v-t  the 
mind  ;  thai  '  the  mind  was  i  romitli.i.-i  i  and  Prometheus 
was  faid  to  renew  niankiud,  from  new  forming  their 
minds,  and  leading  ihcm,  b/  cuhivaiioa,  from  i;;nQ- 
rance.' 

"  Suidas  has  prcfcrved,  front  fome  ancient  antiior, 
a  curions  raenional  of  this  woad-^rfal  perfonage,  whom 
]ie  affeiSts  to  diftinguilh  from  Deucalion,  and  llyles 
N.i!u:iic!is.  According  to  him,  this  Nannaciis  was 
a  perf,>n  of  great  antiquity,  and  prior  to  the  time  of 
•  Deucalion.  He  is  feid  to  have  been  a  king,  who, 
forcfeeing  the  approaching  deluge,  colledled  every 
body  together,  and  led  them  to  a  temple  where  he 
otiercd  up  his  p'.aycrs  for  them,  accompanied  with 
many  tears.  There  is  likev/ife  a  proverbial  cxprelllon 
about  Nannacus  applied  to  petiple  of  great  aiui- 
quity. 

"  Stephaniis  gives  great  light  to  thishiftory,  and  fiip- 
pliesniT.iy  dericicncics.  '  The  tradition  is  (fays  lie),  that 
there  was  one  formerly  named  Annacus,  the  extent  of 
whofe  life  was  above  30oyears.  The  people  who  were  of 
his  ncighbotirhcod  and  acquaintance  had  inquired  of 
an  oracle  how  long  he  v\'as  to  live  :  and  there  was  an 
anfwcr  given,  that  when  Annacus  ciied,  all  manki'.id 
would  be  deftroyed.  The  Phrygians,  upon  this  ac- 
count made  great  lamentations,  from  whence  arofe 
the  proverb  to  5^/ A<ty«ax  lt^«!/^■!;J,  the  lai/icnfatidn  jor 
Annacus,  made  ufe  of  for  people  or  circuniftanccs 
highly  calamitous.  When  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
came,  all  mankind  were  dcftroyed,  according  as  the 
oracle  had  foretold.  Afterwards,'  when  the  furfacc  of 
the  earth  began  to  be  again  dry,  Zeus  ordered  Prome- 
theus and  Minerva  to  make  j-.nages  of  clay  in  the  form 
of  men  ;  and,  when  they  were  finiflied,  he  called  the 
winds,  and  made  them  breathe  into  each,  and  render 
them  vital.' 

From  thefe  hiflories  Mr  Bryant  concludes  as  fol- 
lows:  "However  the  ftory  may  have    been  varied, 
the  principal  outlines  plainly  point  out  the  pcrfon  wlio 
is  alluded  to  in  tlicfe  hiftorics.     It  is,  I  think,  mani- 
fePt,  that   Annacus,  and  Nannacus,  and  even  Inacus, 
Inachus      relate    to  Noacns    or   Noah.     And   not    only    thefe, 
Deucalion,  but  the  hillories  of  Deucalion  and  Prometlieus  have 
and  pro-      ^  like  reference  to   the  patriarch  ;   in  the  600th  year, 
metheus,     ^j,j    j,^j.   ^j^^    500th,  of    whofe  life    the  waters  pre- 
t  \e  fame      ^£\^^  ;,pon  the  earth.     He  was  the    father  of  man- 
kind,  who  were  renewed  in  him.     Hence  he  is  repre- 
fented    by    another  author,    under    the   charafter    of 
Prometheus,    as  a  great  artift,  by  whom   men  were 
formed    anew,  and    were    inftrudted  in  all  that  was 
good. 

"  Noah  was  the  original  Cronus  and  Zeus  ;  though 
(he  Utter  is  a  title  conferred  foinetimcs  upon  his  fon 
Ham.  There  is  a  very  particular  expreflion  recorded 
by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  a'tributcd  to  Pytha- 
goras, who  is  faid  to  have  called  the  fea  the  tear  of 
Cronus;  and  there  was  a  farther  tradition  concerning 
this  perfon,  th.-.t  he  drank,  or  fwnllowed,  up  all  his 
children.  The  tears  of  ifis  arc  reprefeiued  as  very 
myllsrious.  Tliey  r.rr  faid  to  have  flowed  w'hencver 
the  Nile  iiegan  to  rife,  and  to  Hood  the  country.  The 
overflowing  of  that  river  was  thr  gre;t  fource  of  af- 
lluence  ;o  the  people,  and  they  looked  upon  it  as  their 
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chief  bleffing  ;  yet  it  was  ever  attended  with  mylHcal 
tears  and  lamentations.  This  was  particularly  ob-  ^ 
ferved  at  Coptos,  where  the  principal  deity  was  Ihs. 
An  ancient  writer  imagines  that  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  people  were  to  implore  an  inundation  ; 
and  the  tears  of  ills  were  lappofcd  to  make  the  river 
fwell.  But  all  this  was  certainly  faid  and  done  in  me- 
morial of  a  former  flood,  of  which  they  made  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  a  type. 

"  hi  the  patriarch  was  by  fome  rcprcfcnted  as  a 
king  called  Naachus  and  N<^uchis ;  fo  by  others  he  was 
flyled  Inacbus,  and  fuppofed  to  have  reigned  at  Argos. 
Hence  Inachus  was  made  a  king  of  Greece  ;  and 
Phoroneus  and  Apis  brought  in  fucceihon  after  him. 
But  Inachus  was  not  a  name  of  Grecian  original :  it 
is  mentioned  by  Eufebius,  in  his  account  of  the 
firft  ages,  that  there  reigned  in  Egypt  Tclegonus,  a 
prince  of  foreign  txtradlion,  who  was  the  fon  of  Ones 
the  Ilicpherd,  and  the  feventh  in  dcfccnt  from  Ina- 
chus. And  in  the  fame  author  we  read,  that  a  co- 
lony  went  forth  from  that  country  into  Syria,  where 
thty  founded  the  ancient  city  of  Antioch  :  and  that 
they  were  conduflcd  by  Cafus  and  Bclus,  who  were 
fons  of  Inachus.  By  Inachus  is  certainly  meant 
Noah  :  and  the  hiflory  relates  to  fome  of  the  more 
early  defcendants  of  the  patriarch.  His  name  has 
been  rendered  very  unlike  itfelf,  by  Jiaving  been 
lengthened  with  terminations,  and  likewife  falhioned 
according  to  the  idiom  of  different  languages.  But 
the  circumftances  of  the  hillory  are  fo  precile  and  par- 
ticular, that  we  cannot  mifs  of  the  truth. 

"  He  fcems  in  the  eafl  to  have  been  called  Noas, 
Noafis,  Nitfiis,  and  Nus ;  and  by  the  Greeks  his  name 
was  compounded  Dhimfus.  The  Amonians,  wherever 
they  came,  founded  cities  to  his  honour  :  hence  places 
called  Nufa  will  often  occur:  and  indeed  a  great  ma- 
ny of  them  arc  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  Thefe, 
though  widely  diftant,  being  fituated  in  countries  far 
removed,  yet  retained  the  fame  original  hiflories  ;  and 
were  generally  famous  for  the  plantation  of  the  vine. 
Milled  by  this  fimilarity  of  traditions,  people  in  after 
times  imagined  tliat  Dionufus  muA  necclfarily  have 
been  where  his  hiflory  occurred  :  and  as  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  Greeks  to  place  every  thing  to  the  account 
of  conquell,  they  made  him  a  great  conqueror,  who 
went  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  taught 
mankind  the  plantation  of  the  vine.  We  are  informed, 
that  Dionufus  went  with  an  army  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  taught  mankind,  as  he  palled  along, 
the  method  of  planting  the  vine,  and  how  to  prtfs 
out  the  juice,  and  receive  it  in  proper  veffcls.  Though 
-  the  patriarch  is  reprefented  under  various  titles,  and 
even  thefe  not  always  uniformly  appropriated ;  yet 
there  will  continually  occur  fuch  peculiar  circumftances 
of  his  hiflory  as  will  plainly  point  out  the  perfon  re- 
ferred to.  The  perfon  preferved  is  always  mentioned 
as  preferved  in  an  ark.  He  is  defcribed  as  being  in  a 
flatc  of  darknefs,  which  is  reprefented  allegorically  as 
a  flate  of  death.  He  then  obtains  a  new  life,  which 
is  called  a  fccond  birth  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  his  youth 
renewed.  He  is,  on  this  account,  looked  upon  as  the 
firil-born -of  mankind ;  and  both  his  antediluvian 
and  poildihivian  flates  are  commemorated,  and  foir.e- 
times  the  intermediate  flate  is  alfo  fpoken  of.  Diodo- 
rus  calls  hinj  Dcucalkn  ;  but  dcfcribcs  the  deluge  as 

in 
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ia  a  manner  univcrfal.     '  In  the  deluge  which  hap-  the  archives  of  die  Mtdts  aiiJ  Babylonians.     Tiiis 

'  pcacd  ill  the  time  oi'  i)eiicalioii,  alnio.l  all  llclh  dica.'  writer  fpcaksol  Noali,  wlioiii  he  uanicb  Scilithriif   as  a 

Apollodorus   having  mciuioucd  Deucalion    «»   >i<cf»aK;,  king;   and  l.iys,  that  the  Hood  btgaii  uixin  the  15th 

configncd  to  t'm  ark,  tal;es  notice,  upon    his  quitting  day  ot' the  month  Delias :   that  dunuii  the  prevalence 

it,  of  his  offering  up  an  imincdiaic  i'acritice  to    the  ot  the  waters,  Sciiithrus  fcnt  out  birds,  1  hat  lie  might 

God  who  delivered  him.     As  he  was  the  lather  of  all  judge    if  ihe  llood  had  returned:   but  tiiat  liie  birds 

mankind,  the   ancients   have  made  him  a   perfon  of  not  rinding  any  reding  place,  returned  to  him  a 'ain. 


l\-lugf. 


very  extenlive  rule  ;  and  fnppofed  him  to  have  been  a 
king.  Sometimes  he  is  delcribed  as  a  monarch  of 
the  whole  earth  ;  at  other  times  he  is  reduced  to  a 
petty  king  of  Theffaly.  He  is  mentioned  by  Htlla- 
dias  in  this  latter  capacity  ;  who  fpeaks  of  the  de- 
luge of  his  time,  and  of  his  building  altars  to  the  gods. 
ApoUonius  Rhodius  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Greece,  according  to  the  common  notion  : 
but  nothwithlfanding  his  prejudices,  he  gives  io  parti- 
cular  a  charatter  of  him,  that  tlie  true  hiilory  cannot 
be  millakcn.  He  makes  him  indeed  the  fon  of  l^ro- 
metheus,  the  fon  of  Japetus  ;  but  in  thefe  ancient  my- 
thological accounts  all  genealogy  muff  be  entirely  dif- 
regarded.  Though  this  character  be  not  prccii'ely 
true,  yet  we  may  learn  that  the  perfon  reprcfented  was 
the  tirfl  of  men,  through  whom  religious  rites  were 
renewed,  cities  built,  and  civil  polity  ellablilhed  in  the 
world  J  none  of  which  circumltances  are  applicable  to 
any  king  of  Greece.  We  are  allured  by  Philo,  that 
Deucalion  was  Noah  ;  and  the  Chaldeans  likewifc 
mentioned  him  by  the  name  of  Xifuthrus,  as  we  arc 
informed  by  Cedrenus. 

"  That  Deucalion  was  unduly  adjudged  by  tlie 
people  of  Theffaly  to  their  country  folely,  may  be 
proved  from  his  name  occurring  in  different  parts  of 


This  was  repeated  tliree  times  ;  when  the  birds  were 
found  to  return  with  their  feet  llaiiitd  with  (oil  j  by 
which  he  knew  that  the  flood  was  abated.  Upon  this 
he  quilted  the  ark,  and  was  never  more  fecn  of  men, 
being  taken  away  by  the  gods  from  the  earth.  Aby- 
denus  concludes  with  a  particular,  in  which  the  caltcru 
writers  are  unanimous  ;  that  the  place  of  defccnt  fioni 
the  ark  was  in  .Armenia,  and  fpeaks  of  its  reniaiiis  be- 
ing preierved  for  a  long  time.  PhuarcJi  mentions  the 
Noachic  dove,  and  its  being  fent  out  of  the  ark.  Uut 
the  moll  particular  hiilory  01  the  deluge,  and  the  near- 
ell  of  any  to  the  account  given  by  AJofcs,  is  to  be 
found  in  Lucian.  He  was  a  native  of  Samofata,  a 
city  of  Comagene,  upon  the  Euphrates,  a  part  of 
the  world  wlicre  memorials  of  the  deluge  were  par- 
ticularly preferved,  and  where  a  reference  to  that 
hiilory  was  continually  kept  up  in  the  rites  and  worlhip 
of  the  country.  His  knowledge  therefore  was  obtain- 
ed from  the  Afiatic  nations  among  whom  he  was  born, 
and  not  from  hiskiiifmen  the  Hclladians,  who  were  far 
inferior  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  times.  He  dc- 
fcribes  Noah  under  the  name  of  Deucalion  ;  and  fays, 
'  that  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  different  from 
thofc  who  rirll  exifled  ;  for  iliofc  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  all  dellroycd.   The  prefmt  world  is  peopled 


the  world,   and  always  accompanied  with  fome  hiilory     from  the  fons  or  Deucalion  ;  having  incrcafed  to  fo  great 
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of  the  deluge.  The  natives  of  Syria  laid  the  lame 
claim  to  him.  He  was  fnppofed  to  have  founded  the 
temple  at  Hierapolis,  where  was  a  chafm  through 
which  the  waters  after  the  deluge  were  laid  to  have 
retreated.  He  was  likewifc  reported  to  have  built 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  ;  where  there  was  a 
cavity  of  the  fame  nature,  and  a  like  tradition,  that  the 
waters  of  the  flood  palled  off  tlirough  this  aperture. 
However  groundlefs  ihe  notions  may  be  of  the  waters 
having  retreated  through  thefe  paflTages,  yet  they  Ihow 
what  impreffions  of  this  event  were  retained  Wj  the 
Amonians,  who  introduced  fome  hiilory  of  it  wherc- 
ever  they  came.  As  different  nations  fucceedcd  one 
another  in  thefe  parts,  and  time  produced  a  mixture  of 
generations,  they  varied  the  hiilory,  and  modelled  it 
according  to  their  notions  and  traditions,  yet  the 
ground-work  was  always  true,  and  the  event  for  a  long 
time  nniverfally  co^lm^m^rated.  Jofephiis,  who  feems 
to  have  been  a  perfjii  of  extenlive  knowledge,  and 
verfed  in  the  hillories  of  nations,  fays,  that  this  great 
occurrence  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  all 
perfons  who  treated  of  the  firfl  ages.  He  mentions 
Berofus  of  Chaldea,  Heronymns  of  Egypt,  who  wrote 
concerning  t!ie  ;intiquitics  of  Plienicia  ;  alio  Al^nifeas, 
Abydeniis,  Melon,  and  Nicolaus  Daraafcenus,  as 
writers  by  whom  it  was  recorded  ;  and  adds,  that  it 
was  taken  notice  of  by  many  others. 

'•■  y\mong  the  ealUrn  nations,  the  tratcc  if  this 
event  are  more  vivid  and  determinate  than  thofc  of 
Greece,  and  more  conformable  to  the  accounts  of  ^}o- 
fcs.  Eufcbiits  has  preferveJ  a  mod  valuable  cxtr.-5l  to 
this  parpofe  from  Abydenus ;  which  was  taken  from 
Vol.  V. 


a  number  from  one  perfon.  In  rcfpcel  to  the  former 
brood,  they  were  men  of  violence,  and  lawlefs  in  their 
dealings.  They  regarded  not  oaths,  nor  obferved 
the  rights  of  hofpitality,  nor  lliowcd  mercy  to  thofc 
wlio  fued  for  it.  On  this  account  they  were  doom- 
ed to  dellrudlion  :  and  ("or  this  purpofe  there  was 
a  mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  at- 
tended with  heavy  Ihowers  from  above  ;  fo  that  the 
rivers  (welled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  the  whole 
earth  was  covered  with  a  flood,  and  all  flclli  drov.ned. 
Deucalion  alone  was  preferved  to  repeoplc  the  world. 
This  mercy  was  Ihown  to  him  on  account  of  his  piety 
and  jullice.  His  prefervation  wascffcdcd  in  this  man- 
ner: He  put  all  his  family,  both  his  ions  and  their 
wives,  into  a  vail  ark  whieli  he  liad  provided,  and  he 
went  into  it  himfclf.  At  the  fame  time  animals  of 
every  fpecies,  boars,  horfes,  lions,  ferpents,  wliatevcr 
lived  upon  tlie  face  of  the  earth,  followed  him  by  pairs  : 
all  v\hich  he  received  into  tlie  ark,  and  experienced 
no  evil  from  tliera  ;  for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful 
harmony  throughout,  by  the  immediate  infiucnce  of 
the  Deity.  Thus  were  they  wafitd  with  him  as  long 
as  the  flood  endurei!.'  After  tiiis  he  j.rocccds  to 
mention,  that,  upon  the  difappcaring  of  the  v.^atcrs, 
Deucalicm  went  forth  from  the  ark,  aiidraifed  an  altar 
to  God  ;  but  he  tranlpofcs  the  fecnc  to  Hie:apolis  in 
Syria,  where  the  natives  pretended,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  have  very  particul.;r  memorials  of 
the  deluge.  9 

"  Moll  of  the  autliors  who  have  tranfmitted  10  ns  Rt""'"'?? 


the  ark  fail 
to  have 


thefe  accounts,  at  the  fame  time  inform  us,  that  the 
remains  of  the  ark  v.ere  to  be  frcii  in  their  days  on  one  Xtm  lonij 
4  Z  of  vifiblc. 
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Belugc.     of  the  mountains  of  Armenia.     Abydcniis  particiilar- 

' -^ '  ly  fays,  in  contirmationof  tliis  opinion,  that  the  people 

of  the  conntry  ufed  to  iret  fmall  pieces  of  the  wood, 
which  they  cafi'icJ  aloont  by  way  of  amnlet.  And  Be- 
rofiis  mentions,  that  thty  Icrapcd  ofFtlie  afphaltns  with 
which  it  was  covered,  and  nfcd  it  as  a  cliarm.  Some  of 
the  fathers  fecm  to  inhlt  on  the  certainty  of  the  ark 
being  ftiil  remaining  in  their  time.  Theopliilus  fays 
exprcfsly,  that  the  remains  were  to  be  fecn  tipon 
the  monntains  of  Aram,  or  Armenia.  And  Chry;o- 
ftom  appeals  to  it  as  10  a  thing  well  known.  '  Do 
not  (fays  he)  thofe  mountains  of  Armenia  bear  wit- 
ncfs  to  the  truth  .'  thofe  mountains  where  the  ark  iirft 
relied  ?  And  are  not  the  remains  of  it  preferved  there 
even  unto  this  day  ?' 

"  Tlii-'rc  was  a  cullom  amonj  the  priefts  of  Anion, 
of  carrying  a  boat  in  procellion  at  particular  fcafons, 
riedinpro-  in  which  was  an  oracular  fhrine  held  in  great  ventra- 
cedion  by  jJqh  They  were  laid  10  have  been  80  in  number, 
and  to  have  carried  the  facred  vcUll  about  jull  as  they 
were  directed  by  the  inipulfe  of  the  Deity.  This  cu- 
llou\  was  likewifc  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians  ;  and  bi- 
ihop  Pocock  has  preferved  three  i'pecimens  of  ancient 
fculpture,  wherein  this  ceremony  is  difplaycd.  They 
are  of  wonderful  antiquity,  and  were  I'uund  by  him  in 
Upper  Egypt.  _ 

"  Partot  the  ceremony  in  moll  of  the  ancunt  ir.y- 
fteries  confifled  in  carrying  about  a  ihip  or  boat  ;  which 
ciilloin,  upon  due  examination,  wiil  be  found  to  relate 
to  nothing  elfe  but  Noah  and  the  deluge.  The  Ihip  of 
Kis  is  well  known,  and  the  fellivity  among  tlie 
Egyptians  whenever  it  was  carried  in  public.  The 
name  of  this,  and  of  all  the  navicular  Ihrines,  was  Ba- 
ris;  which  is  remarkable  ;  for  it  was  the  very  name  of 
the  mountain,  according  to  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  on 
which  the  ark  of  Noah  relied,  the  fame  as  Ararat  in 
Armenia.  He  mentions,  that  there  is  a  large  mountain 
in  Armenia,  which  fbands  above  the  country  of  the 
MinysB,  called  Bcuis ;  to  this  it  was  faid  that  many 
people  betook  themfclves  in  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
and  were  laved  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  one  pcrfon 
in  particular  floating  in  an  ark,  and  arriving  at  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain.  We  may  be  allured  then, 
that  the  (hip  of  His  was  a  facred  emblem  ;  in  honour 
of  which  tliere  was  among  the  Egyptians  an  annual 
feflival.  I:  was  in  after  times  admitted  among  the 
Romans,  !ind  fet  down  in  their  kalender  for  tlie  month 
of  March.  The  former,  in  their  dcfcription  of  the 
primary  deities,  have  continually  fome  reference  to  a 
iliip  or  float.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of  ©so/ 
vauTixxo»T!c  (failing  gods).  They  oftentimes,  fays  Por- 
phyry, defcribe  the  fun  in  the  character  of  a  man  fail- 
ing upon  a  float.  And  Plutarch  obferves  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  that  tlicy  did  notrcprefent  the  fun  and  the  moon 
in  chariots,  bt/t  'jjaftcd about  iipo?i  floating  machines.  In 
doin>^  which  they  did  not  refer  to  the  luminaries,  but 
to  a  pcrfon  reprcfented  under  thofe  titles.  The  fun,  or 
Orus,  is  likewife  defcribed  by  Jamblichus  as  fitting  up 
II  on  the  lotus,  and  failing  in  a  vcifcl. 
■Wonderful  "  It  is  faid  of  Sefoilris,  that  he  conftruifled  a  fltip 
Jhip  ot  Se-  vvhich  was  280  cubits  in  length.  It  was  of  cedar, 
plated  without  with  gold,  and  inlaid  with  lilver  ;  and 
it  was,  when  finilhed,  dedicated  to  Oliris  at  Thebes. 
It  is  not  credible  that  there  fhould  have  been  a  lliip  of 
this  fizc,  cfpecially  in  an  inland  diflrifl,  the  mo/l  re- 
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mote  of  any  in  Egypt.     It  was  certainly  a  t«mple  and     Deluge, 
a  flirinc.     '1  he  former  was  framed  upon  this  large  '~——^—~' 
fcale  ;  and  it  was  the  latter  on  which  the  gold  and  lil- 
ver were  lb  lavilhly  expended.     There  is  a  remarkable 
circumllance  relating  to  the  Argonautic  expedition  : 
that  the  dragon   llain  by  Jafou  was   of  the   lize  of  a 
trireme  ;  by  which  mult  be  meant,  that  it  was  of  the 
fliape  of  a  Ihip  in  general,  for  there  were  no  triremes 
at  the  time  alluded  to.     And  I  have  njoreover  Ihown, 
that  all  tlicfe  cjragons,  as  they  have  been  reprcfented  by 
the  poets,  were  m  reality  temples,  Draco>:tia  ,•  where, 
among  other  riles,  the  worlhip  of  the  ferpent  was  in- 
flitutcd.     There  is  therefore  rcafon  to  think,  that  this 
temple,  as  well  as  that  of  Scfoilris,  was  falhioned,  in 
refpctt  to  its  fuptrhcial  contents,  after  the  model  of 
a  fnip  ;   and  as  to  the  latter,  it  was  probably  intended, 
in  its  outlines,   to  lie  the  exact  repreftntation   of  ihe 
ark,  in  commemoration  of  vvhich  it  v.as  certainly  built. 
It  was  a  temple  facred  to  Oliris  at   Thcba  ;  or,  to  fay 
the   trutli,  it    was  itfclf  called  1  keba  ;  and   both  the 
city,  faid   to  be  one  of  the  moll  ancient  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the   province,  was  undoubtedly   denominai.ed 
from  it.     Now  Theba  was  the  name  of  tlie  ark.     It  is 
the  very  word  made  ufe  of  by  the  facred  writer;   fo 
that   we   may,  I    think,  be   aliiirrd  of  the  prototype 
after  which  this  temple  was  fafliioiied.     It  is  faid  indeed 
to  have  been  only  280  cubits  in  length  ;   whereas  the 
ark  of  Noah  was  ::;oo.     But  this  is  a  variation  of  unly 
one-fittccnih   in  the  whole  :  and  as  the  ancient  culiit 
was  not  in  all  countries  the  fame,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
this  difparity  arofe  rather  from   the  manner  of  mea- 
furing  than  from  any  real  difference  in  the  extent  of 
the  building      It  was   an  idolatrous  temple,  faid   to 
have  been  built    by  Scfoflris  in   honour  of  Oliris.     I 
have  been  repeatedly  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  ig- 
norance  of  the  Greeks   in  refpcft  to    ancient  titles, 
and  have  ihown  their  niifapjilication  of  terms  in  many 
inllanccs  ;  efpecially  in  their  luppoling  temples  to  have 
been  erected  by  pcrfons  to  w  horn  they  were  in  reality 
facred.     Seloltris  was  Oliris  ;   the  fame  as  Dionufus, 
Menes,  and  Noah.     He  is  called  Scifithrushy  A\jyAt- 
iius  ;   Xixouthros  by  Berofus  and  Apollodorus  ;  and  is 
reprefented  by  them  as  a  prince  in  whofe  time  the  de- 
hige  happened.     He  was  called  Zulhy  Xuih,  and  Zeus ; 
and  had  certainly  divine  honours  paid  him. 

"  Paufanias  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  a  temple  other  em- 
of  Hercules  at  Eruthra  in  Ionia  ;  which  he  mentions  blematical 
as  of  the    highcll  antiquity,  and   very   like  thofe  of  repreftnta- 
Egypt.     The  deity  was  reprefented  upon  a  float,  and  "o'>s  «^- 
was  fiippofcd  to  have  come  thither  in  this  manner  from  P'^"'^°* 
Phenicia.     Ariflides  mentions,  that  at  Smyrna,   upon 
the  fcaft  called  Dknyjla,  a  Ihip  ufed  to  be  carried  in 
procellion.     The  fame    cnllom   prevailed  among   the 
Athenians  at  the  PanathcnEea  ;  when  what  was  termed 
the  facred  Ihip  was  borne  with  great  reverence  through 
the    city  to   the   temple   of  Dameter  at  Eleniis.     At 
Phalerus,  near  Athens,  there  were  honours  paid  to  an 
unknown  hero,  who  was  reprefented  in  the  item  of  a 
fliip.     At  Olympia,  the  molt  facred  place  in  Greece, 
was   a  reprelentstion   of  the   like  nature.     It  was  a 
building  like  the  fore-part  of  a  Ihip,  which  flood   fa- 
cing the  end   of  the  Hippodromus  ,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  it  was  an  altar,  upon  which,  at  the  renewal 
of  each  Olympiad,  certain  rites  were  performed. 
"  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain  that  all  thefc  emblema- 
tical 
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Deluge,  tical  reprefentations,  of  wliich  I  have  given  fo  many 
"^— v^— '  iiillances,  related  to  the  hiltory  of  the  dtliige,  and 
the  confervation  of  one  family  in  the  ark.  This  hi- 
ftory  was  pretty  recent  when  thtfe  works  were  exe- 
cuted in  Kgyi't,  and  when  the  rites  were  firfl  tfta- 
blilhed  ;  and  there  is  rcafon  to  think,  that  in  early 
times  moil  flirinesof  the  Mizraim  were  formed  under 
the  refemblance  of  a  fhip,  in  the  memory  of  this  great 
event.  Nay,  farther,  both  Ihips  and  temples  received 
their  names  from  thence  ;  being  flyled  by  the  Greeks, 
who  borrowed  largely  from  Egypt,  Na^c  and  Na©.,,  and 
mariners  NauTsi,  Nantie,  in  reference  to  the  patriarch 
who  was  varioully  flyled  Nous,  Nous,  and  Noah. 

"  However  the  Greeks  may,  in  their  myfleries,  have 
fometimes  introduced  a  fliip  as  a  fymbol,  yet  in  their 
references  to  the  deluge  itfclf,  and  to  the  perfons  prc- 
ferved,  they  always  fpeak  of  an  ark.  And  though 
they  were  apt  to  mention  the  fame  perfon  under  va- 
rious titles,  and  by  thefe  means  different  people  fceni 
to  be  made  principals  in  the  fame  hiftory  ;  yet  they 
were  fo  far  uniform  in  their  account  of  this  particular 
event,  that  they  made  each  of  them  to  be  expofed  in 
an  ark.  Thus  it  is  faid  of  Deucalion,  Perfeus,  and 
Dianufus,  that  they  were  expofed  upon  the  waters  in 
a  machine  of  this  fabric.  Adonis  was  hid  in  an  ark 
by  Venus,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  a  flate  of 
death  for  a  year.  Theocritus  introduces  a  paftoral 
perlbnagc  named  Coniatcs,  who  was  expofed  in  an  ark 
for  the  fame  term,  and  wonderfully  prefervcd.  Of 
Ofiris  being  expofed  in  an  ark  we  have  a  very  remark- 
able account  in  Plutarch  ;  who  iiiendons,  that  it  vv'as 
on  account  of  I'yphon,  and  that  it  happened  on  the 
lythof  the  month  Athyr,  M'hen  ths  fun  was  in  Scor- 
pio. This,  in  my  judgment,  was  the  precife  time 
when  Noah  entered  the  ark,  and  when  the  flood  came, 
which,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  was  called  Ty- 
13  fhon. 
ExplanatI-  "  Typhon  is  one  of  thofe  whofe  charafter  has  been 
uncfthe  greatly  confounded.  This  has  arifen  from  two  dif- 
word  Ty-  ("e^f^t  perfona-jes  being  included  under  one  name,  who 
P  undoubtedly  were  dillinguilhed  in  the   kinfjuage  of  E- 

gypt.  Typhon  was  a  compound  of  Ttiph  or  Tiipha- 
Oii ;  and  fi^!iitied  an  hi^.h  altar  of  the  Deiry.  There 
were  feveral  llich  in  Egypt,  upon  which,  they  offered 
human  facrifices  ;  and  the  cities  which  had  thcfe  al- 
tars were  ftyled  Typhor/ian.  Bm  there  was  another 
Typhon,  who  was  very  different  from  the  former,  how- 
ever by  miflake  blended  with  that  characi:er.  >!y  this 
was  fignified  a  mighty  whirlwind  and  inundation  :  and 
it  oftentimes  denoted  the  ocean  ;  and  particuiirly  the 
ocean  in  a  ferment.  For,  as  Plutarch  obfervcs,  by 
Typhon  was  underftood  any  thing  violent  and  unruly. 
It  was  a  derivative  'ixowxTuph,  like  the  former  name  ; 
which  Tuph  fcems  here  to  have  been  the  f  mie  as  the 
Suph  of  the  Hebrews.  Ky  this  they  denoted  a  whirl- 
wind ;  but  among  the  Egyptians  it  was  taken  in  a 
greater  latitude,  and  fignitied  any  thing  boiflerons, 
particularly  the  fea.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  it  as  denoting 
the  fca  ;  and  fays  likewife,  that  the  fait  of  the  fea 
was  called  the  foam  of  Typhon.  Il  fignificd  alfo  a 
whirlwind,  as  we  learn  from  Euripides,  who  cxprelles 


itTi.phos;  and  t!ic  like  is  to  bt  fojnd  ill  Ilcfychius,  Pclupe, 
wJio  calls  it  a   violent  wind.  • J— 

"  The  hiftory  of  Typhon  was  taken  from  hicro- 
glyphical  defcriptions.  In  thcfe  the  dove,  Qinas,  was 
rtpi dented  as  hovering  over  the  7itundauc  egg,  which 
was  expofed  to  the  fury  of  Typhon  :  For  an  egg, 
containing  in  it  the  elements  of  life,  was  thought  no 
improper  emblcn]  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  jrtfer- 
ved  the  rudiments  of  the  future  world.  Hence  in  the 
Dionuliaca,  and  in  other  myfterirs  one  pan  of  the 
nodurnal  ceremony  confided  in  the  confecration  of  an 
egg.  By  this,  as  we  arc  informed  by  Prophyry,  was 
fignified  the  woild.  Tliis  world  was  Noah  aiid  his  fa- 
mily i  even  all  mankind,  iiiclofcd  and  prefers  cd  in  the 
ark. 

"  Jn  refpe^fl  to  Typhon,  it  mufl  be  confeflTed  that 
the  hiflory  given  of  him  is  attended  with  fome  obfcu- 
rity.  The  Grecians  have  conijirthended  feveral  cha- 
raders  under  one  term,  v.hich  the  Egyptians  undoubt- 
edly dillinguiflied.  Tlie  term  was  uiedfor  a  tiilc  as 
well  as  a  name;  an  1  feveral  of  thofe  pcrfonages  which 
had  a  relation  to  the  deluge  were  llykd  Typhonian  or 
Diluvian.  All  thefe  the  Grecians  have  included  un- 
der one  and  the  fame  name  Typhon.  The  real  deity 
by  whom  the  deluge  was  brought  upon  the  earth  had 
the  appellation  of  Typhonian,  by  which  was  meant 
Diluvu  Lens  ( A ) .  It  is  w  ell  know  n  that  the  ark  was 
conflrufttd  by  a  divine  commiirioii  ;  in  which,  when 
it  was  completed,  God  inclofcd  the  patriarch  and  his 
family.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  Typhon  made  an  ark 
of  curious  workmaiilhip,  that  he  might  difpofe  of  the 
body  of  Ofiris.  into  this  Ofiris  entered  ;  and  was  fliut 
tip  by  Typhon.  All  this  relates  to  tlie  Typhonian 
deity  who  inclufed  Noah,  together  with  his  family, 
within  the  limits  ofan  ark.  The  patriarch  alio,  who 
was  thus  interellcd  in  the  event,  had  the  title  of  Ty- 
phonian. I  have  ihown  that  the  ark  by  the  mytlio- 
logifls  was  fpokenofas  the  mother  of  mankind.  The 
flay  in  the  ark  was  looked  upon  as  a  flaie  of  death 
and  of  regeneration.  The  pall'agc  to  life  was  through 
the  door  of  the  aik,  which  was  formed  in  its  fide. 
Through  this  the  patriarch  made  his  dtfcent  ;  and  at 
this  point  was  the  commcnccn'.ent  of  time.  This  hi- 
flory  is  obfcurely  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  Typhon  ; 
of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  without  any  regard  to  tiniC 
or  place,  he  forced  a  palfage  and  burfl  into  light  ob- 
liquely through  the  fide  of  his  mother.  This  return 
to  light  was  defcribed  as  a  revival  from  ihe  grave  ;  and 
Plut.irch  accordingly  mentions  the  return  of  Ofiris 
from  Hades,  after  he  had  been  for  a  lor.g  fcafon  in- 
clofcd in  an  ark  and  in  a  flate  of  death.  This  re- 
newal of  life  was  by  the  Egyptians  efreemcd  a  fecond 
ftate  cf  childhood.  They  accordingly,  in  their  hie- 
roglyphics, defcribed  him  as  a  boy,  whom  they  placed 
upon  the  lotos  or  water  lily,  and  called  him  Onis.  He 
was  tlie  fuppofed  fbn  of  Ills  ;  but  it  has  been  fliown 
that  His,  Khea,  Atargatis,  were  all  nrblems  of  the 
srk,  that  leccptuch  which  was  flyled  the  mother  of 
mankind.  Orns  is  reprefcntcd  as  undergoing  from 
the  Titans  nil  that  Oliris  fufTcred  from  Typhon  ;  and 
the  hiflory  at  bottom  is  the  fame.  Hence  it  is  faid 
4  Z  2  of 


(a)  "  Plutarch  owns  that  the  Egyptians  in  fome  in/lances  efleenied  Typhon  to  be  no  other  than  Hclius 
chief  deity  ;  and  they  were  in  the  right,  though  he  will  not  allow  it." 
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Deluge,    of  His,   that  flie  haJ  the  power  of  makini;  people  im- 

'~— V — '—'  mortal  ;  aiiJ  that  when  Ihe  fouuil  her  lou  Orui,  111  the 

midll  of  the  waters,  dead  through   the   malice  of   the 

Titans,  (he  not  only  gave  him  a  renewal  of  lite,  but 

alfo  cenferred  upon  him  immortality." 

]n  this  manner  does  our  authordecypheralmoft  all  the 
ancient  fables  of  which  no  fatisfadlory  folution  was  ever 
given  before.     He  lliows  that  the  primitive  gods  of  E- 
(i;ypt,  who  were  in  number  eight,  were  no  other  than  the 
tight  perfuns  faved  in  the  ark  ;   that   almoll   all  the 
lieaihen  deities  had  one  way  or  other  a  reference   to 
Noah.     He  fliows  that  he  was  charadlerifed  under  the 
titles  of  Janus,    Nereus,     Proteus,  Cannes,    Dagon, 
&c.  &c.  and  in  fliort,  that  the  deluge,  fo  far  from  be- 
ing unknown  to  the  heathens,  or  forgot  by  them,  was 
in  a  manner  the  bafis  of  the  whole  of  their  worlhip. 
He  traces  the  hiftory  of  the  raven  and  dove  fent  forth 
by  Noah   in  the  cuiloms  of  various  nations,  not  only 
in  the  cad  but  the   weft  alfo.     Of  the  numberlefs   te- 
ftimonies  of  the  truth  of  this  part  of  facred  hiftory  to 
be  met  witli  among  the.vveftcrn  nations,  however,  we 
14        ftrall  feleftone  more,  which  is  an  ancient  coin  ufually 
Account  of  known    by    the  name  of  the  Apavnanmedal.  "  The 
the  Apa-     learned    Falconerius   (fays  Mr    Bryant)    has    a   cu- 
meanmc-    j-ious   dillertation  upon   a  coin   of  Philip   the    Elder, 
^^^'  which    was     ftruck    at    Apamea  (b),  and  contained 

on  its  reverfe  an  epitome  of  this  hiftory.  The  rc- 
verfe  of  molt  Ahatic  coins  relate  to  the  religion  and 
Jnyihology  of  the  places  where  they  were  ftruck.  On 
the  reverfe  of  this  coin  is  delineated  a  kind  of  fquare 
machine  floating  upon  v/ater.  Through  an  opening 
in  it  are  fecn  two  pcrfons,  a  man  and  a  women,  as  low 
as  the  breaft  ;  and  upon  the  head  of  the  woman  is  a 
veil.  Over  this  ark  is  a  triangular  kind  of  pediment, 
on  which  there  fits  a  dove  ;  and  below  it  another, 
which  feenis  to  flatter  its  wings,  and  hold  in  its  mouth 
a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree,  i^cfure  the  machine  is  a 
maa  following  a  woman,  who  by  their  attitude  fcem 
10  have  juft  quitted  ir,  and  to  have  got  upon  dry  land. 
Upon  the  ark  itfclf,  underneath  the  perfons  there  in- 
clofed,  is  to  be  read  in  diftini5t  charafters,  nhe.  The 
learned  editor  of  this  account  fiys,  that  it  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  meet  with  three  of  tliefe  coins.  They 
were  of  brafs,  and  of  the  medallion  fizc.  One  of 
them  he  mentions  to  have  feen  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  the  fccond  in  that  of  the  Cardi- 
nal  Ottoboni  ;  and  the  third  was  the  property  of  Au- 
J5  guftino  Chigi,  nephew  to  Pope  Alexander  VII." 
Accounts  Not  content  witli  thefc  teftimonies,  however,  which 
of  the  flood  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  weftcrn  regions,  or  at  leaft 
to  be  met  jn  tliofe  not  very  far  to  the  eaftward,  our  author  fhows 
that  "  the  fame  mythology  (of  the  Egyptians),  and 
the  fame  hieroglyphics,  were  carried  as  far  as  China 
and  Japan ;  where  they  are  to  found  at  this  day. 
The  Indians  have  a  pcrfon  whom  they  call  Buto  or 
Budo.  This  is  the  fame  as  Boutus  of  Egypt,  Battus 
of  Cyrenc,  anil  Bosotus  of  Greece.  The  account  gi- 
ven of  him  is  fimilar  to  that  of  Typhon  ;  for  it  is  faid 
that  he  did  not  come  to  life  in  the  ufual  way,  but 
made  himfelf  a  palfage  through  the  fide  of  his  mother  ; 
which  mother  is  reprefented  as  a  virgin.  This  hiftory. 


with  in 
China  and 
Japan. 


though  now  current  among  the  Indians,  is   of  great  Eelugt. 

antiquity,  as  we  may  karn  from  the  account  given  of  v— ' 

this  ptrlonage  by  Clemens  Akxandrinus.  '  There  is 
a  caft  of  Indians  (lays  he)  who  are  difciples  of  Bou- 
tas.  This  perlbn,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
fandity,  they  look  up  to  as  a  god.'  1  he  name  of  Bou- 
tas,  Battus,  and  Bceotus,  though  apparently  confer- 
red upon  the  patriarch,  yet  originally  related  to  the 
machine  in  which  he  was  prcierved.  Of  this  fomc 
traces  may  be  found  among  the  Greeks.  One  of  the 
Amonian  names  for  the  ark  were  Aren  and  Arene  ; 
and  Eoeotus  is  faid  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  been 
tlie  fun  of  Neptune  and  Arne,  which  is  a  contra6tion 
of  arene  the  ark.  The  chief  city,  Boutus  in  Egypt, 
where  was  the  floating  temple,  fignified  properly  the 
city  of  the  float  or  ark.  The  Boeotians,  who  in  the 
Dionufiaca  fo  particularly  commemorated  the  ark,  were 
fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  an  imaginary  pcrfonage, 
Bteotus  ;  and  from  him  likcwife  their  country  was 
thought  to  have  received  its  name.  But  Boeotian  was 
merely  a  variation  from  Boutus,  and  Butus,  the  ark  ; 
wliich  iu  ancient  times  was  indifferently  ftyled  Theba, 
Argus,  Aren,  Butus,  and  Boeotus.  '["he  term  Cibo- 
tus  is  a  compound  of  the  fame  purport,  and  fignifies 
both  the  temple  of  the  ark  and  alio  a  place  for  ihip- 
ping. 

"All  themyfteriesof  the  Gentileworld  fcem  tohave 
been  memorijls  of  the  deluge,  and  of  the  event  whicli 
immediately  fuccceded.     They  conlifted  for   the  moft 
part  of  a  melancholy   procefs  ;  and   were   celebrated 
by    night   in  commemorarion  of  the  ftate  of  daiknefs 
in  which  the  patriarch  and  his  family  had  been  invol- 
ved.    The  firft  tiling  at  thole  awful    meetings  was   to 
offer  an  oath  of  fecrecy  to  all  who  were  to  be    initated  : 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  ceremonies.     Thefc 
began  with  a  defcription  of  chaos  :   by  which  was  fig-         j^j 
niiied  fomc  memorial  of  the  deluge.     Chaos  was  ccr- Explana- 
taiiily  the  fame  as  ;ei;6i£).,  the  great  abyfs.     Who  fays  tion  of 
Epiphanius,  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  Chaos '*"=  ^"''V' 
and  Buthos,  the  abyfs,   are  of  the  fame  purport  ?  Chan. 

"  The  names  of  the  deities  in  Japan  and  China,  and 
the  form  of  them,  as  well  as  the  mythology  with  v.  hich 
they  are  attended,  point  out  the  countiy  from  v^'hcnce 
ihcy  originally  cam.e.  In  China  the  deity  upon  the 
lotos  in  the  midft  of  waters  has  been  long  a  favourite 
emblem,  and  was  imported  from  the  weft.  Tlie  in- 
figne  of  the  dragon  was  from  the  fame  quarter.  The 
Cuthites  worfliipped  Cham,  the  fun  ;  w  hofe  name  they 
varioufly  compounded.  In  China  moft  things  which 
have  any  reference  to  fplendor  and  magnificence,  fcem 
to  be  denominated  from  the  fame  objefl.  Cham  is 
faid,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  to  fignify  any 
thingy7//rt';;.'c.  Com  is  a  fine  building  or  palace,  fimi- 
lar to  Coma  of  the  Amoniaus,  Cum  is  a  lord  or  ma- 
fter  ;  Cham  a  fceptre.  Laftly,  by  Cham  is  fignified  a 
prielt,  analogous  to  the  Chamanim  and  Chanier,im  of 
Cutha  and  Babylonia.  The  country  itfclf  is  by  tlic 
Tartars  called  Ha!?/.  The  cities  Chamju,  Champion, 
Conipition,  Cumdan,  Chamul,  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  (brm,  are  manifeftly  compounded  of  the  facred 
term  Cham.  Cambalu,  the  name  of  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis 


(b)  Our  author  had  before  ftiownihat  the  ancient  name  of  Apamea  was  Cibotus,  one  of  the  names  of  the 
ark. 
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Beluge.    tropolus,  is  the  city  of  Chani-bal  ;  and  Milton  flylcs  it 
*~~^  very  properly  Cambitul,  feat  oj  Cathaian  Chan.     By 

this  is  meant  tlic  chitt' city  of  ihc  Cuthcan  nioiiarcli  ; 
for  Chan  is  a  derivative  ot  Chaen,  a  prince.  It  fccnis 
fometimrs  in  China  and  Japan  to  have  been  cxpreiled 
Qjian  and  Oiiano. 

"  Two  temples  arc  taken  notice  by  Hamilton,  near 
Syrian  in  Pegu,  wliich  he  rcprefents  as  fo  like  in  llriic- 
turc,  that  they  feem  to  be  built  on  the  fame  model. 
One  of  thefe  was  called  Kiakiack,  or  the  CoJ  of  C'jiis 
tenipltf.  The  othtv  IS  C3.\\t  At  he  tuiifli:  oJ  Diigiii:  ;  and 
the  doors  and  windows  of  it  are  perpetually  ihut,  fo  that 
none  can  enter  but  the  priefts.  They  will  not  tell  of 
what  Hiape  the  idol  is,  but  only  fay  tliat  it  is  not  of  a 
human  form.  The  former  deity,  Kiakiack,  is  rcpre- 
fcnted  as  afleep,  of  a  human  fliapc,  and  60  feet  long  ; 
and  when  he  awakes,  the  world  is  to  be  deifroycd.  As 
foon  as  Kiakiack  has  diil'ulved  the  frame  and  being  of 
this  world,  Dagini  will  gather  up  the  fragments,  and 
make  a  new  one.  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  true  name 
of  the  temple  was  lach-lach,  and  dedicated  to  the 
fame  god  as  the  Jachud  in  Japan.  Mr  Wife  takes  no- 
tice of  the  Grecian  exclamation  to  Dionufiis,  when  the 
le.t\\\%lacche,  0  lacch;,  were  repeated  :  and  he  fuppofes, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  Pcguan  name  had  a 
reference  to  the  fame  deity.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
worlhip,  of  Dioniifus  prevailed  very  early  among  the 
nations  in  the  eaft.  The  Indians  nfed  to  maintain, 
that  his  rites  lirll  began  among  them.  Profelfor  Uay- 
er  has  Ihown,  that  traces  of  his  worfliip  are  llill  to  be 
obferved  among  the  Tamuli  of  Tranquebar.  '  They 
have  a  tradition  (fays  he),  that  there  was  once  a  gigan- 
tic perfon  named  Maidajhuren,  who  v/as  born  at  Nifa- 
dabura  near  the  mountain  Meru.  He  had  the  horns 
of  a  bull,  and  drank  wine  and  made  war  upon  the  gods. 
He  was  attended  by  eight  Pitdam,  who  were  gigantic 
and  mifchievous  dcemons,  of  the  family  of  thofc  Indian 
ll'.epherds  called  Kobalcr.'  In  this  account  we  have 
a  manifell  reference  to  the  hiftory  of  Dionufus,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Dionufians,  by  whom  his  rites  were, 
introduced.  And  we  may  preceive,  that  it  bears  a 
great  refeinblance  to  the  accoimt.s  iranfmiited  by  the 
Grecians.  What  are  thefe  Kobaler,  who  were  de- 
I'cended  from  the  (licpherds,  but  the  fame  as  theCoba- 
li  of  Greece,  the  nniform  attendants  upon  Dionufus.' 
a  fct  of  prifils  whofe  cruelty  and  chicanery  rendered 
them  infamous.  '  The  Cobali  (fays  an  ancient  au- 
thor) were  a  fet  of  cruel  dsemons,  who  followed  in 
the  retinue  of  Dionufus.  It  is  a  term  made  ufe  offer 
knaves  and  cheats.' 

"  As  the  deity,  in  the  fecond  temple  of  Syrian, 
to  which  ftrangers  were  not  admitted,  was  not  of  a  hu- 
man form,  and  was  called  Dagitii,  we  may  eafily  con- 
ceive the  hidden  charafter  under  whicli  he  was  defcri- 
bed.  We  may  conclude,  that  it  was  no  other  than 
that  mixed  figure  of  a  man  and  a  tifli,  under  which  he 
was  of  old  worlliipped  both  in  Palcfiine  and  Syria. 
He  is  exprefled  under  this  fymbolical  rcprefentation  in 
maliy  parts  of  India  ;  and,  by  the  Bramins  is  called 
IViftiiou  or  Vijhiiou.  Dagon  and  Vilhnou  have  a  like 
reference.  They  equally  reprefent  the  man  of  the  fca, 
called  by  Berofu5  0i(';;;<r/  ;  whofe  hiftory  has  been  re- 
verfed  by  the  Indians.  They  fuppofe  that  he  will  re- 
ftorc  the  world,  when  it  fhajl  be  deflroycd  by  the  chief 
God.     But  by  Dagon  is  fignified  the  very  perfon  thro' 


whom  the  earth  has  been  already  icftorcd  uhcn  it  uas 
in  a  Hate  of  ruin  ;  and  by  whom  mankind  was  renew- 
ed. Dagon  and  Noah  1  have  ihown  10  be  the  fame 
Vilhnou  IS  rcprcltiucd,  like  Dagon,  under  the  mi.\etl 
figure  ofaman  and  a  filh,  or  rather  of  a  man,  a  prince- 
ly  figure,  proceeding  from  a  filli.  The  name  of  this 
dilhict,  near  wliich  the  temples  above  fland,  we  find 
to  be  called  Syi'ian ;  jull  as  was  named  the  region 
wlierc  rtood  the  temples  of  Atargalus  and  Dagon.  Sy- 
rus,  Syria,  and  Syrian  are  all  ot  tlie  fame  purport,  and 
fignily  Ca'leilis  and  Solaris,  from  ii.hor,  the  fun." 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  defcribc  lon:e  of  the 
Indian  temples  or  pagodas;  particulaly  ihofe  of  fal- 
leite,  Eliphanta,  and  another  called  tlora  luar  Au- 
rangeabad  in  the  province  of  Balagate,  v/hich  wasvifit- 
ed  by  Thevenot.  That  traveller  relates,  that  "  upon 
making  diligent  inquiry  among  tlie  natives  about  the 
origin  of  thefe  wonderful  buildings,  the  conilant  tra- 
dition was,  that  all  thefe  pagodas,  great  and  fmall,  witli 
all  their  works  and  ornaments,  were  made  by  giants  ; 
but  in  what  age  they  could  not  tell." 

"  Many  ot  thefe  ancient  itruaures  (continues  Mr 
Bryant)  have  been  attributed  to  Ramfcander,  or  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  but  there  is  nothii:g  among  thefe- 
/lately  edifices  that  in  the  leafi;  favours  of  Grecian 
workman/hip;  nor  had  that  monarch,  nor  any  of  the 
princes  after  him,  opportunity  to  perform  works  of 
this  nature.  We  have  not  the  leafh  lealbn  to  think 
that  they  ever  poffclfed  the  country  :  for  they  were 
called  oil' from  tlieir  attention  this  way  by  feuds  and 
engagements  nearer  home.  There  is  no  tradition  of 
this  country  having  been  ever  conquered  except  by  the 
fabulous  armies  of  Hercules  and  Dionufiis.  What  has, 
led  people  to  think  that  thefe  works  were  the  operation 
of  Alexander,  is  tiicfimilitude  of  the  name  Rat/.txavdcr, 
To  this  perfon  they  have  fometimes  been  attributed  ;  . 
but  Ramtxandcr  v.as  adeiry,  the  fiippofed  fon  of  Bal  ; 
and  he  is  introduced  among  the  perfonages  who  were 
concerned  in  the  incarnations  of  Viflinou. 

"  The  temple  of  Elora,  and  all  the  pagodas  of 
which  I  have  made  mention,  mull  be  of  great  antiquity, 
as  the  r.atives  cannot  reach  their  era.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  the  Indo-CutJiitcs,  who  came 
fo  catly  into  thefe  parts.  And  that  iliefe  ilruftures, 
were  formed  by  them,  will  appear  from  many  cirenni- 
flances  ;  but  eipecially  from  works  of  the  fame  magni- 
ficence which  were  performed  by  them  in  other  places. 
For  fcarce  any  people  could  have  effecflcd  fuch  great 
works,  but  a  branch  of  that  family  uhicli  creeled  the 
tower  of  iiabylonia,  the  walls  of  Ealbcc,  and  the  pyra- 
niids  of  Egypt." 

Having  iheti  defcribed  a  number  of  Eafl  Indian 
idols  of  furpriling  magnitude,  "  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians  (fays  he),  and  all  of  the  fame  great  family, 
ufed  to  take  a  plcafnre  in  forming  gigantic  figures,  and 
exhibiting  other  reprefentations  equally  llupcndous. 
Such  were  the  coloifal  flatues  at  Thebes,  and  the 
fphinx  in  the  plains  of  Coume.  The  flatue  crctlcd 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  plains  of  Dura,  was  in 
height  threefcore  Babylonilli  cubi'.s.  It  was  proba- 
bly raifed  in  honour  of  Cham,  the  fun  ;  and  perhaps  it 
VvJas  alio  dedicated  to  the  head  of  the  Chaldaie  family  ; 
who  was  deified,  and  reverenced  under  tliat  title. 
Marccllinus  takes  notice  of  a  ftatuc  of  Apollo  named 
Cornells :  which,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Venis,  was 

brought ; 
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>"■  liigc.    broiiglu  from  Sckucia  to  Rome.     This  related  to  the 

' ^ ■  fame  deity  as  ti'.e  jirecediiig.    W'c  may  alio  infer,   that 

liie  temple  at  Kamjii  was  erected  to  Cham  the  fun, 
whom  the  people  worfliipped  under  the  name  oi  Sanio- 
>:}fu." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  Japan  the  piiefts  and  no- 
bility have  the  title  of  Can-.i.  'J'he  emperor  Qiicbacon- 
duno,  in  a  letter  tolhc  Portuguefe  viteioy  ijSj,  tells 
him,  that  Japan  is  the  kingdom  of  Clian.is  ;  whoin, 
fays  lie,  we  hold  to  be  the  lame  as  Sciu,  the  origin  of 
all  things.  By  Sciu  is  probably  meant  San,  the  ilm  : 
who  was  the  fame  as  Cham,  rendered  here  Chamis. 
The  laws  of  the  country  are  fpoken  of  as  the  laws  of 
Chami->;  and  we  are  told  by  the  Ksempfer,  that  all  the 
goJs  were  (lylcd  either  iiiu  or  Cami.  The  founder  of 
the  empire  is  laid  to  have  bten  Tenjio  Dai  Sin,  or 
"  Tcnlio  the  god  of  light."  Near  his  temple  was  a 
cavern  religioully  vifued,  upon  account  of  his  having 
been  once  hid  when  no  fun  nor  Aars  appeared.  He 
was  eflcemed  the  fountain  of  day,  and  his  temple  was 
called  thi  tcntplc  of  Naibi.  Near  this  cavern  was  ano- 
ther temple,  in  which  the  canufi  or  priells  fliowed  an 
image  of  the  deity  fitting  upon  a  cow.  It  was  called 
Dainits  No  Ray,  "  the  great  reprcfcntation  of  the  fun." 
One  of  their  principal  gods  is  jakufi,  limilar  to  the 
lacchus  of  the  Weft.  Kaempl'cr  fays,  that  he  is  the 
Apollo  of  the  Japanefe,  and  they  defcribe  him  as  the 
Egyptians  did  Orus.  His  temple  flands  in  a  town 
called  jMinnoki :  and  Jakufi  is  here  reprcfented  upon  a 
gilt  tarate  (lower  i  which  isfaid  to  be  tlie  ?y'?/;//-rf-^/ii?- 
liijliis  7iiaxiina,  ox  fab  a  JEgyftiaca  of  Profper  Alpinus. 
One  half  of  a  large  fcallop  Ihell  is  like  a  canopy  placed 
over  him  ;  and  his  head  is  furrounded  with  a  crown  of 
rays.  They  have  alfo  an  idol  named  Menifipc,  much 
reverenced  in  different  parts.  Both  thcfc,  continues 
our  author,  relate  to  the  fame  perfon,  viz,  Noah. 
Kasmpfer,  an  author  of  great  credit,  faw  the  temple 
of  Dabys,  which  he  truly  renders  Di?/^cr(/,  at  Jcdo  in 
Japan.  ^y  Dai-Bod  was  meant  the  god  Bndha, 
whofe  religion  was  ftylcd  the  Budfo,  and  which  pre- 
vailed greatly  upon  the  Indus  and  Ganges.  Karmp- 
fer,  from  whom  Mr  Bryant  takes  this  account,  fays, 
that  the  people  of  Siam  reprefent  him  under  the 
form  of  a  Moor,  in  a  fitting  poflure,  and  of  a  prodi- 
gious fize.  His  (kin  is  black,  and  his  hair  curled 
(probably  woolly),  and  the  images  about  him  arc  of 
liie  fame  complexion.  "  This  god  was  Ibppofcd  (fays 
Mr  Bryant)  to  have  neither  father  nor  mother.  By 
Budha  we  are  certainly  to  underfland  the  idolatrous 
fyuibol  called  by  fome  nations  Briddo ;  the  fame  as  Ar- 
gus and  Theba  (names  for  the  ark).  In  the  mytholo- 
gy concerning  it,  we  may  fee  a  reference  both  to  the 
machine  itfclf  and  to  the  perfon  prefcrved  in  it.  In 
confequcnee  of  wliich  we  find  this  perfon  alfo  flyled 
Bod,  Budha,  and  Buddo ;  and  in  the  W  eft  Bidsn,  Ba:t:/s 
and  Bicotui.  He  was  f.iid  by  the  Ipdians  not  to  have 
been  born  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  to  have  come  to 
light  indiredlly  through  the  fide  of  his  mother.  By 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  he  is  called  Boiita :  and  in  the 
hillory  of  this  perfon,  however  varied,  we  may  per- 
ceive a  relation  to  the  arkite  deity  of  the  fca,  called 
lofiidon  or  Neptune  ;  alfo  to  Arcuhis  and  Dionufus, 
flyled  Ba:otiis  and  'thebanus.  Ka?mpfer  has  a  curious 
hiftory  of  a  deity  of  this  fort  called  Ahntto ;  whofe 
temple  flood  in  the  province  of  Bungo,  upon  the  fea- 


Ihorc,  near  tlie  village  of  Tonia.  About  a  quarter  of  DcWe. 
a  German  mile  bciore  sou  come  to  this  village  Hands  *— — n.— ' 
a  famous  temple  cf  the  god  Abutto  ;  whithis  f;id  to 
be  very  eminent  for  miraculoully  curing  many  invete- 
rate diltempers,  as  alio  for  procui  ing  a  m  ind  and  good 
pall'age.  Kor  this  reafon,  iailors  and  pallengtrs  al- 
ways tie  fome  farthings  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  throw 
it  into  the  fea,  as  an  offering  to  this  Abutto,  to  obtain 
a  favourable  wind.  The  lame  deity,  but  under  a 
different  name,  was  worlhipped  in  China.  The  Apis, 
Mneuis,  and  Anubis  of  jLgypt,  have  often  been  men- 
tioned atid  txplained  as  well  as  the  Minotaur  of  Crete. 
The  fame  hieroglyphics  occur  in  Japan  ;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Marco  Polo,  that  the  inhabitants  worfhip 
idols  of  different  lliapes.  Some  liave  the  head  of  an 
ox,  fome  of  a  fwinc,  and  others  the  head  of  a  dog. 
The  moft  common  reprefentatiou  in  this  country  is 
that  of  Codfo  Tilt  Go,  or  '  the  ox-headed  prince  of 
heaven.' 

"  It  has  already  been  taken  notice,  th.at  the  ark  was 
reprefented  under  the  fyuibol  of  an  egg,  called  the 
iittindane  egg;  which  was  expofed  to  the  rage  of  Ty- 
phon.  It  was  alfo  deferibtd  under  the  figure  of 
a  lunette,  and  called  S-tkne,  the  moon.  The  perfon 
by  whom  it  was  framed,  and  who  through  its  mtans 
Was  providcniially  prefcrved,  occurs,  under  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  fleer,  and  the  machine  iifelf  under  the 
fcmblance  of  a  cow  or  a  heifer.  We  have  moreover 
been  told,  that  it  was  called  Ciboti/s,  which  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  calls  Ihcbocha.  £piphanius  mentions  it 
by  the  name  o{  Idaal  Baoih  ;  and  fays  that,  according 
to  an  eaftern  tradiiion,  a  perfon  named  Nun  was  pre- 
fer\ed  in  it.  The  horfe  of  Neptune  was  another  em- 
blem, as  was  alfo  the  hippopotamus  or  rivcr-liorl'e. 
The  people  of  Elis  made  uie  of  the  lortoife  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  reprefented  Venus  as  refting  upon 
its  back.  Some  traces  of  thefe  hitroglyphirs  aic  to  be 
found  in  Japan,  which  were  certainly  carried  ih^tlier 
by  the  Indie  Ethiopians. 

"  From  an  account  of  a  temple  o{  Daiboth  (probably 
the  fane  with  Daibod)  at  Mcaco  in  Japan,  we  may 
perceive,  that  the  people  there  fpeak  of  the  renewal 
of  the  world  at  the  deluge  as  the  real  creation,  which 
I  haveihown  to  be  a  common  miflake  in  the  hiflories 
of  this  event.  And  though  the  flory  is  told  with  fome 
variation,  yet  in  all  the  circumftanecs  of  confequence 
it  accords  very  happily  with  the  mythology  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Greece.  It  matters  not  how  the  emblems 
have  by  length  of  time  bten  mif'interpreied.  We  have 
the  mundane  egg  upon  the  W'aters,  and  the  concomi- 
tant fymbol  of  the  moon  ;  and  the  egg  at  lait  opened 
b)-  the  alTiflance  of  the  facrcd  fleer,  upon  which  the 
world  ilFues  forth  to  this  day."  1  he  autlior  proceeds 
afterwards  to  mention  the  great  veneiaiion  paid  in 
thefe  parts  to  the  ox  and  cow;  and  fays,  that  nobody 
dares  injure  them.  One  deiiy  of  the  Japanefe  was 
Canon,  the  reputed  lord  of  the  ocean.  He  was  repre- 
fented in  an  erect  pofture,  crowned  with  a  flow  cr,  and 
coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fifli.  He  is  reprcfented 
in  the  fame  manner  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  named 
I  ijhnou  and  Macautur  ;  and  he  is  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft.  Father  Bonfliet  mentions  a  tradi- 
tion arr.ong  the  Indians  concerning  a  flood  in  the  days 
of  \'iflinou  which  covered  the  whole  earth.  It  is 
moreover  reported  of  him,  that  feeing  the  prevalence 

of 
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of  the  waters,  he  made  a  Hoat  :  and  being  turned  into     accounts   afford   the  fame  hiftory  as  has   been  given    Delugf. 
a  tiih,  he  fleered  it  with  his  tail.     This  pcrfon,  in  the     above.  ' 


account  of  the  Banians  by  Lord,  is  called  jMenow 
which  certainly  lliould  be  txprciled  Mni-Noiv.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  the  Shatter  of  tliis  people,  a  like  hiflory 
is  given  of  the  earth  being  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge, 
in  which  nnnkiiid  perilhcd;  but  the  world  was  after- 
wards renewed  in  two  perfoiis  called  iM.iiou  and  G:ti- 
ronp.T.  Vilhnou  is  defcribe.l  under  many  chara^:ters, 
which  he  is  faid  at  times  to  have  allunied.     One   of 


"  As  the  family  of  Noali  confided  of  ti^;;!it  ptrfor.s 
iuclufivc,  there  have  been  v.-riitrs  wiio  have  i)Iactil 
fonie  of  them  in  fucceiliou,  and  i'uppofcj  that  ilicrc 
wei  c  three  or  four  pcrl'ous  who  rcijuied  between  Sin- 
Noo  ar.d  rioam.  13ut  Dii  ILilJc  fays,  that  in  the 
tnicliiHories  oi  the  country,  ihe  tlirce  firft  nionarchs 
wercKohi,  Chin-Nong,  and  Hoam,  whom  he  ftjks 
Hoaii{-Ti.     To  thefc,  he  fays,   the  arts  and  fciencts 


thefc,  according  to  the  brauiins  of  Tanjour,  was  that     owe  their  invention   and  piugicfs.     Thus  we   tind. 


of  Rama  Sami.  This  undoubtedly  is  the  fame  as  Sauia 
Rama  of  Babylonia,  only  rcverfcd  ;  and  it  relates  to 
that  great  phenomenou  the  Iris;  which  was  generally 
acco:apanieJ  with  the  dove,  and  held  in  veneration  by 
the  Semarim. 

"  As  the  hiitory  of  China  is  fiippofed  to  extend  up- 
wards to  an  amazing  height,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
coufider  the  tirlf  eras  in  the  Chinefe  annals,  as  they  are 
reprcfented  in  the  writings  of  japan  :  for  the  Japancfe 
have  preferved  hillories  of  China;  and  by  fucii  a  colla- 
tion, I  believe  no  I'mall  light  may  be  obtained  towards 
the  difcovery  of  fomc  iuiportant  trutiis.  Hitherto  it  has 
not  been  obfervcd  that  luch  a  collation  could  be 
made. 

In  the  hillories  of  this  country,  the  firll  monarch 


that  tholi:  who  were  heads  of  families  have  been  railed 
to  be  princes;  and  tluir  nar.ies  have  been  prttixeii  to 
the  lills  of  kings,  and  their  h.iftory  fuperaddcd  to  the 
annals  of  (he  country.  It  is  luriher  obicr\ablc,  inihe 
accounts  given  of  thole  fupp.jfcd  ki:;gs,  that  their  term 
of  lile,  tur  the  tirll  live  or  li.\  general  ions,  correlpoiuis 
with  tliatof  tiie  patriarchs  alter  the  llood,  and  decrca- 
fcs  much  in  the  lame  proponion. 

"  The  hillory  of  j„pan  is  divided  into  three  eras;  I-Ilftory 
which  eoiUill  of  gods,  demigods,  and  mortals.  The  of  Japan, 
pcrlou  wliom  the  natives  Icok  upon  to  be  the  real 
loundcrof  their  ir.onarchy  is  named  Syun.u  ;  in  whole 
reign  the  Sinloo  religion,  tlie  moll  ancient  of  the 
country,  was  iniioduced.  It  was  called  Sii:-sjn  and 
Chaiiil-mitfa  ;   from  Sin  and  Chanii,   the  deities  which 
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of  China  is  nime J  /•"(},(/,•  the  fame  whom  the  Cliinefc  were  the  objeds  of  wordiip.  At  this  lime  it  is  faid 
call  Fobi,  and  place  at  the  head  of  their  lifl.  This  that  600  foreign  idols  were  brought  into  Japan.  To 
prince  had,  according  to  fome,  the  body,  according  to  the  Sintoo  religion  was  afterwards  addc«  the  Budfo,  to- 
others the  head,  of  a  ferpenr.  If  we  may  believe  the  gcther  with  the  worlhip  of  Armida.  This  deity  they 
Japanefe  hillorians,  he  began  his  reign  above  21,000  commonly  reprefented  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  and 
years  before  Chriil.  The  fccoud  Chinefe  emperor  was  edeemed  him  tlie  guardian  of  mankind.  Tliis  re- 
Sin-Noo,  by  the  people  of  China  called  A/zTV^;//;  and  ligion  was  more  complicated  than  the  former,  and 
many  begin  the  chronology  of  the  country  with  him.  abounded  wit'i  hieroglyphical  reprefentalious  and  my- 
Ke  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  about  3000  years  before  flerious  rites.  It  is  the  fame  which  1  Iiave  termed 
Chriil ;  confequently  there  is  an  interval  of  near  iS,ooo 
years  between  the  tirfl;  emperor  and  the  fecond  ;  a  cir- 
ciimflance  not  to  Ije  credited.  The  third,  who  imme- 
diately fucceeded  Sin-Noo,  was  Hoam-Ti.  In  this 
account  we  may,  I  think,  perceive,  that  the  Chinefe 
have  atlcd  like  the  people  of  Greece  and  other   re- 


the  Arkits  Idtilutry,  wherein  the  facred  lleerand  cow 
were  venerated.  The  deity  was  reprefented  upon 
the  lotus  and  upon  a  tortoife,  and  oftentimes  as 
proceeding  from  a  filh.  In  this  alfo,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Budha,  we  may  trace  inniin.erable  mcmori,<ls 
of  the  ark,  and  of  ilie  pcrfon  pieferved  in  it.     The 


gions.     Tlie  hillories  which  were  imported  they  have  author  above,  having  mentioned  the  elcventli  emperor 

prefixed  to  the  annah  of  their   nation;  and   adopted  incUifive  from  Syu  ^!u,  tells  as,  that  in  liisiime  thefc 

the  firfl:  perfonagcs  of  antiquity,  and  made  them  mo-  rites  began.     'In   his  reign  Budo,  otherwifc  called 

narchs  in  their  own  country.     Whom  can  wc  fuppofe  Kobotus,  came  over  from  the  Indies  to  Japan  ;   and 

Fohi,  with  the  head  ofaferpent,  to  have  been,  but  brought  with  him,  upon  a  uhitc  horfe,  Iiis  religion 

the  great  founder  of  all  kingdoms,  the  father  of  man-  and  doelrines.'     \Vc  find  here,   that  the  object  of  wor- 

kiud  ?   They  have  placed  htm  at  an  immenfe  diftance,  lliip  is  made   the  pcrfon  who  introduced  it  (a  millake 

not  knowing  his  true  era.     And  I  think  we  maybe  almoil  univerfally  prevalent)  ;  otherwife,  in  this  fliort 

allured,  that  under  the  charaiSer  of  Sin  Num  and  Sin-  account,  what  a  curious  hillory  is  unfolded  ! 

Noo  we  have  the  hiflory  of  Noah  ;  and  H»am-Ti  was  "  The  only  people  to  whom  we  can  have  rccourfe 

no  other  than   Ham.     According  to  Ka:mpfer,  Sin-  for  any  written  mctnorials  concerning  thefe  things  arc 

Noo  was  exailly  the  fime  character  as  Serapis  of  E-  the   inhabitants   of  India  Proper.     They   were,    we 


gypt.  '  He  was  an  hulbandman,  and  taught  mankind 
agriculture,  and  thofe  arts  which  relate  to  the  imme- 
diate fupport  of  life.  He  alfo  difcovered  the  virtues 
of  many  plants  ;  and  he  was  reprefented  witli  the  head 
of  an  ox,  and  (bmetimes  only  with  two  horns.  His 
pii5lnre  is  held  in  high  eftimationby  the  Chinefe.'  Well 
indeed  might  Ksempfer  think,  that  in  Sin-Noo  he  faw 
the  chararter  of  Serapis  ;  for  this  pcrfonage  was  no 
other  than  Sar-Ap'S,  the  great  father  of  mankind,  the 
fame  as  l\Ien-Neuas  of  Eprypt,  the  fame  alfo  as  Dionu- 
fus  and  Oliris.     By  Du  Halde  he  is  called  Chin-Nong, 


find,  the  perfons  who  introduced  thefc  hieroglyphics 
both  in  China  and  Japan.  It  will  therefore  be  v.orth 
while  to  conlider  what  they  have  tranfmitted  concern- 
ing their  religious  opinions  ;  as  we  may  from  hence 
obtain  flill  greater  light  towards  explaining  this  fyin- 
bolical  worfliip.  Every  manifeflation  of  God's  good- 
nefs  to  the  world  was  in  the  firfl  ages  cxpreiied  by  an 
hieroglyphic;  and  the  Deity  was  accordinoly  de- 
fcribed  und«r  various  forms,  and  in  different  atti- 
tudes. Thefe  at  length  were  miflaken  for  real  tranf- 
figurations;   and  Vilhnou  was  fuppofed    to  have   ap. 


and  made  the  next  monarch  after  Fohi.     The  Chinefe     peared  indifferent  fliapcs,  which  were  ftylcd  iticarua- 
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Deluge,    lions.     Ill  oac  of  thefc  lie  is  reprcfciued  under  the 

' -■ 'figure  before  mentioned,  of  a  princely  pcrfun  coming 

out  of  a  rifli.  in  auoiher  he  appears  wiih  the  head 
of  a  boar,  treading  upon  an  evil  demon,  which  iccms 
10  be  ihe  fame  as  the  Typhon  of  the  Kgypiiaiis.  On 
his  head  he  I'upports  a  lunette,  in  which  arc  fceii  cities, 
lowers,  ill  Ihort,  all  that  the  world  contams.  In 
lialdxus  we  have  a  deiineatiou  and  hirtory  ot  this  in- 
carnation. Kircher  varies  a  little  in  his  rcprelcuta- 
tion,  yet  gives  hiai  a  fimilar  figure  of  the  Deity,  and 
llyles  him  Vijhnou  Barachatcr.  By  this  I  Ihonld  think 
was  iignitied  Vuhnou,  "  the  oft'^pring  of  the  fi(h." 
The  bramins  fay,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  (er- 
pent  with  a  thoiifand  h^ads  withdrew  itfelf,  and  would 
not  fupport  the  world,  it  was  fo  overburdened  with 
fm.  Upon  this  the  earth  funk  in  the  great  abyfs  of 
waters,  and  mankind  and  all  that  breathed  perilhcd. 
But  Viflmou  took  upon  himfelf  the  form  above  de- 
fcribed,  and  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  lifted  up 
the  earth  out  of  the  waters,  and  placed  it,  togeiher 
with  the  ierpent  of  a  thoufand  heads,  upon  the  back 
19  of  a  tortoifc. 
Account  of  <<  In  the  third  volume  of  M.  Perron's  Zendavella, 
the  cofmo-  there  is  an  account  given  of  the  cofmogony  ot  the 
gonyaiid  parfees  ;  alfo  of  the  fubfequent  great  events  that  en- 
■^  "^'b  fued.  The  fuprcme  Deity,  called  by  him  Ormlfda, 
theTarfees. '*  faid  to  have  accomplilhed  the  creation  at  ii.-i  dif- 
ferent intervals.  He  iirll  formed  the  heavens;  at  the 
fccond  the  waters;  at  the  third  the  earth.  Next 
in  order  were  produced  the  trees  and  vegetables:  in 
the  fifth  place  were  formed  birds  and  filhes,  and  the 
wild  inhabiiants  of  the  woods  ;  and  in  the  fixth  and 
lalt  place,  he  created  man.  The  man  thus  produced 
is  faid  to  have  been  an  ox-like  pcrfon,  and  is  defcribed 
:s  coniilling  of  a  purely  divine  and  a  mortal  part. 
For  fome  time  after  his  creation  he  lived  in  great  hap- 
pinefs  ;  bat  at  laft  the  world  was  corrupted  by  a  dse- 
nion  named  Abriman.  This  dsemon  had  the  boldnefs 
to  vifit  heaven  ;  whence  he  ca;»c  down  to  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  ferpent,  and  introduced  a  fet  of  wicked 
beings,  called  karfijiers.  By  hiui  the  firfl  ox-like  pcr- 
fonage,  called  AbouJad,  was  fo  infcftcd  that  he  died  ; 
■  after  which  Kaiomorts,  probably  the  divine  part,  of 
which  the  ox  was  the  reprefentativc,  died  alio.  Out 
of  the  left  arm  of  the  deceafed  proceeded  a  being  call- 
ed Cofchoraiiii,  who  is  faid  to  have  railed  a  cry  louder 
than  the  (hout  of  1000  men.  After  forae  converfation 
between  the  fupreme  Deity  and  Gofchoraum,  it  was 
determined  to  put  Abriman  to  flight,  and  to  deflroy 
all  thofe  wicked  perfons  he  had  introduced  ;  for  there 
now  feemed  to  be  an  univcrfal  oppofuion  to  the  Su- 
preme Dciiy  Ormifda.  At  this  feafon  a  fecond  ox- 
iike  pcrfonage  is  introduced  by  the  name  of  Tafchter. 
He  is  fpoken  of  both  as  a  flar  and  a  fun.  At  the 
fame  time  he  is  mentioned  as  a  pcrfon  upon  earth 
under  three  forms.  By  Tafchter  is  certainly  ligriified 
De  Ajhter  i  the  fame  pcrfon  whom  the  Greeks  and 
Syrians  reprcfentcd  as  a  female,  and  called  Ajlartc.  She 
was  defcribed  horned,  and  fomctimes  with  the  head  of 
a  bull ;  fiippofcd  to  proceed  from  an  egg  ;  and  they 
clteenied  her  the  fame  as  Juno  and  the  moon.  At 
laft  it  was  thouglit  proper  to  bring  an  univcrfal  inun- 
dation over  the  face  of  the  canii  ;  that  all  impurity 
might  be  wafned  away:  v.'hich  being  accomplilhed  by 
Tafchicr,  every  living  crcaiiirc  pcriflied,  and  the  earth 


was  for  fome  time  entirely  covered.  At  lafl,  the  wa- 
ters retreating  within  their  proper  bounds,  the  moun- 
tain of  Alborcli  in  Fcrakh-kanc  liril  appeared;  which 
the  author  compares  to  a  tree,  aud  iuppoles  that  all 
other  mountains  proceeded  from  it.  Alter  this  there 
was  a  renewal  of  the  world  ;  and  the  earth  was  rcltcred 
to  its  priltinc  llate.  I'he  particular  place  where  Or- 
mlfda planted  the  gtrmina  from  whence  all  things 
were  to  fpriiig,  was  l-'crakh-kand  ;  which  fccms  to  be 
the  land  of  Arach  :  the  country  upon  the  Araxes  in 
Armenia." 

Thus  we  have  given  an  ample  fpccimen  of  this  very 
ingenious  author's  method  of  realbning,  and  difcover- 
iiig  traces  of  the  facred  hillory  even  in  things  which 
have  been  thought  leaft  to  relate  to  it.  'i  hat  the 
Ci reeks  and  weltern  nations  had  fome  knowledge  of 
the  tiood,  has  never  been  denied,  and  from  what  has 
been  already  related,  it  appears  that  the  fame  has  per- 
vaded the  remoteft  regions  of  the  eall.  The  know- 
ledge which  thefe  people  have  of  the  tall  of  man,  and 
the  evil  confcqucnces  which  enfued,  cannot,  according 
to  our  author,  be  the  confequences  of  their  intercourle 
withChrillians  ;  for  their  traditions  afford  neither  any 
traces  of  Chriltianity  nor  its  founder.  Whatever  truths 
may  be  found  in  their  writings,  therefore,  muft  be  de- 
rived from  a  more  ancient  fource.  <'  There  arc  (fays 
he)  in  every  climate  fome  fliattered  fragments  of  ori- 
ginal hillory  ;  fome  traces  of  a  primitive  and  univcrfal 
language :  and  thefc  may  be  obferved  in  the  names 
of  deities,  terms  of  worlhip,  and  titles  of  honour,  which 
prevail  among  nations  widely  feparaied,  who  for  ages 
had  no  connecfion.  The  like  may  be  found  in  the 
names  of  pagodas  and  temples  ;  and  offundry  other 
objects  which  will  prcfent  themfclvcs  to  the  traveller. 
Kvcn  America  would  contribute  to  this  purpofe.  The 
more  rude  the  monuments,  the  more  ancient  they  may 
poliibly  prove,  and  afford  a  greater  light  upon  in- 
quiry." 

The  accounts  hitherto  met  with  in  this  continent, 
indeed,  are  far  from  being  equally  authentic  and  fatis- 
facfory  with  thofe  hitherto  treated  of.  In  Acafla's 
hillory  of  the  Indies,  however,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  Mexicans  make  particular  mention  of  a  deluge  in 
their  country,  by  which  <2// w/f// were  drowned.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  one  Viracocha  came  out  of  the  great 
lake  Titicaca  in  their  country.  This  pcrfon  flaid  in 
Tiaguanaco,  where  at  this  day  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins 
of  fome  ancient  and  very  flrange  buildings.  From 
thence  he  came  to  Cufco,  where  mankind  began  to 
multiply.  They  fhow  alfo  a  fmall  lake,  where  they 
fay  the  fun  hid  himfelf ;  for  which  reafou  they  facri- 
fice  largely  to  him,  both  men  and  other  animals. — 
Hennepin  informs  us,  that  fome  of  the  favages  are  of 
opinion,  that  a  certain  fpirit,  called  Otkon  by  the  Iro- 
quois, and  Atahauta  by  thofe  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver St  Laurence,  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  ;  that 
Meffan  repaired  it  after  the  deluge.  They  fay,  that 
this  MelTou  or  Otkon,  being  a  hunting  one  day,  his 
dogs  lofl  themfelvcs  in  a  great  lake,  which  thereupon 
overflowing,  covered  the  whole  earth  in  a  fliort  time, 
and  fwallowed  up  the  world.  According  to  Herrera, 
the  people  of  Cuba  knew  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  had  been  created:  and  faid  they  had  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  flood  ;  and  thst  the  world 
had   been  dellroyed  by  water,   by  three  perfoi'.s,  who 
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came  til  er  fcvcral  w-iys.  Gabriel  dc  Ci'jrera  was 
'  til  J  liy  :i  oiui  of  more  iliin  70  ycA'S  of  agr,  that  an 
(lid  mail,  kiowiiij;  the  del.ige  was  to  come,  built  a 
great  ihip,  aiiJ  %ve;u  into  it  with  his  taiuily  and  a- 
biindaiicc  of  i'liniais  ,  that  he  feiit  out  a  crow,  which 
did  not  at  tint  retiir:i,  rtayin^  to  feed  on  tlic  carcafes 
of  dead  animals,  bnt  afierwai'Js  came  back  with  a 
jn-een  branch.  He  is  faid  to  have  added  other  jiav- 
ticoUrs  nearly  coiifonaiit  to  the  Mofaic  account,  as 
far  as  Nouh's  fons  covering  him  when  drunk,  and  the 
other  fcoffing  at  it.  The  Indians,  he  (aid,  defccuded 
from  the  latter,  and  therefore  had  no  clothes  ;  but 
the  Spaniards  dcfoending  from  the  former,  had  both 
clothes  and  horfes. — The  fame  author  likewifc  i:;forms 
us,  tiiat  it  was  reported  by  the  inliil)itaats  of  Caililia 
del  Oro  in  Terra  Firma,  thai  when  the  univcrfal  de- 
lugs  happened,  one  mm  with  his  wife  and  children  cfca- 
ped  in  a  canoe,  and  that  from  them  the  world  was  peo- 
pled. The  Peruvians,  according;  to  our  author,  like- 
wife  affirmed,  that  they  had  received  by  tradition  from 
their  anceftors,  that,  many  years  before  there  were 
any  incas  or  kings,  when  the  country  was  very  po- 
pulous, there  happened  a  great  flood  :  the  fea  break- 
ing out  beyond  its  bounds,  fo  that  the  land  was  co- 
vered with  water,  and  all  the  people  periflied.  To 
this  it  is  adiied  by  the  Guancas,  inhabiting  the  vale  of 
Xaiifea,  and  the  natives  of  Chiquito  in  the  province 
of  Cillao,  that  fome  perfons  remained  in  the  hollows 
and  caves  of  the  highell  mountains,  who  again  peo- 
pled the  land.  Others  affirm,  that  all  perithed  in  a 
deluge,  only  fix  perfons  being  faved  in  a  float,  from 
whom  defcended  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  country. 
In  Nieuhoft's  voyages  to  Bralil,  we  are  informed,  that 
the  moft  barbarous  of  the  Brafilians,  inhabiting  the  in- 
land co;intries,  fcarce  knew  any  thing  of  religion  or 
an  Almighty  Being  :  they  have  fome  knowledge  re- 
maining of  a  general  deluge  :  it  being  their  opinion 
that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  extirpated  by  a 
general  deluge,  except  one  man  and  his  filler,  who, 
being  with  child  before,  they  by  decrees  repeopled 
the  world.  M.  Thcvet  gives  us  the  creed  of  the  Bra- 
filians in  this  matter  more  particularly.  In  the  opinion 
of  thcfe  favages,  the  deluge  was  univerfal.  They  fay, 
that  Sommav,  a  Caribbee  of  great  dignity,  had  twochil- 
drcn  named  Tamendon^ive  and  Ariconte.  Being  of  con- 
trary difpofitions,  one  delighting  in  peace  and  the  other 
in  war  and  rapine,  they  mortally  hattd  each  other.  One 
i^uVj  Ariconte,  the  warrior,  brought  an  arm  of  an  enemy 
he  had  encountered  to  his  brother,  reproaching  him 
at  the  fame  time  with  cowardice.  The  other  rcturted 
liy  telling,  that  if  he  had  been  poiielfed  of  the  valour 
he  boiflcd,  he  would  have  brought  his  enemy  entire. 
Ariconte  on  this  threw  the  arm  againfl  the  door  of 
his  brother's  houfc.  At  that  inftant  the  whole  village 
was  carried  up  into  the  fky,  and  Tamendonare  flri- 
kingthc  ground  with  violence,  a  vafl  flreainof  water 
iified  out  from  it,  and  continued  to  flow  in  fuch  quan- 
tity, rhnt  in  a  fliort  time  it  ftemed  to  rife  above  the 
clouds,  and  the  earth  was  entirely  covered.  The  two 
brothers,  feeing  this,  afcended  the  higheft  mountains 
of  the  country,  and  with  their  wives  got  upon  the 
trees  that  grew  upon  them.  By  this  deluge  all  man- 
kind, as  well  :;s  all  other  animah,  were  drowned,  ex- 
cept the  two  brothers  abovementioacdand  their  wives  : 
who  havinir  defcended  when  the  flood  abated,  became 
head:;  of  two  different  nations."  &c. 
Vol.  V. 


To  thcfc  American  icflimonics  we  m.ay  a'd  .inoi'nrr  Utln^rr. 
from  the  remote   and    uncivilized   illand  of  Ota'u-i'c.  ' 

Dr  Watfoi-f,  in  his  dif^ourfc  to  the  clr-;^y,  informs  Xtliinio- 
us,   that  one  of  the  navigators    to  the  fouthcru  hcuii-  nies  frc.m 
fphc re  having  afked   fome  of   the  inhaliitants  ot   that  Otahtit: 
idand   concerning  their  origin,  was  aiifwcred,    ih.it  "fl tin.  iCsIl 
their  fupreme   God,  a  long  time   ago,   being  .'ingry,  •"<!'''• 
dragged  the  earth    liirough  the  fea,  an.!  their  ''l:in'<  ]„'y'^™^J, 
being  broken  off,  was  prefervcd.      In  the  Eaft  Indies -j^j^      ' 
alfo  we  are  informed  by  Dr  Waifou|,  that  Sir  VVilliani  j  n,ij, 
Jones,   by   whom  a  fociety  for  the  advancement  of  A- p  J2i. 
liatic  literature  has  been   itiffituttd   at  Calcmta,  hr.s 
difcovered,   that  in   the  oldell    mythological   books  of 
that  country,  there  is   fuch   an  account   of  the  deluge 
as  correfponds  fufficiently  with  that  of  Moles.  21 

II.  The  fad  being  thus  cllauiiihcd  by  the  univerfal  Hypotiiefes 
confent  of  mankind,  that  there  was  a  general  lid  i^c  •^"""^'-"'^'"i 
which  overflowed  the  whole  world  ;  it    remains  r;exi  I     '"t^",' 
to  inquire,   by  what  means  it  may   rcafbnably  be  fn]'- th,.  Jtlu-'c 
pofed   to  have   been   accimplilhed.     The   liypcthcfcs  ,ou]i  pia%. 
on  this  luljccf  have  been  principally  the  following.  23 

1.  It   has   been    all'erted,  that  a  qu.intity  ol  water  SujipofrJ 

was   created  on  purpofe,  and  at  a  proper  time  annihi- ^'■^^""" 

lated,  by  divine  power.     This,  however,  befidcs  its?'":'^"", 
1     ■         1  r  1       1         ■  L  J  •     1-      -^1  lation  of 

being abfolutely  without  evidence,  isdircclly  contrary  ^y^jj.^_ 

to  the  words  of  the  facred  writer  whom  the  afTerters 
of  this  hypothefis  mean  to  defend.  He  exprcfsly  de- 
rives the  waters  of  ihe  flood  from  two  fources  ;  flril, 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  which  he  tells  iis  were 
all  broken  up  ;  and  fecondly,  the  windows  of  heaver, 
which  he  fays  were  ojieiied  :  and  fpeaking  of  the  de- 
creafe  of  the  waters,  he  fays,  the  fountains  of  the 
deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  flopped,  and  the 
waters  returned  continually  from  olFtlie  earth.  He-c 
it  is  obvious,  that  Mofes  was  fo  far  from  having  auy 
difficulty  about  the  quantity  of  Vv'ater,  that  he  thought 
tlic  fources  from  whence  it  came  were  not  exhaufled  ; 
fince  both  of  them  required  to  be  flopped  by  the  ftme 
almighty  hand  who  opened  them,  lelt  the  flood  ;l;ould 
increafe  more  than  it  aflually  did.  24 

2.  Dr  Burnet,  in  his  Tell-ir'ts  Thioria  Sacra,  cndca-  Theory  of 
vours  to  Ihow,  that  all  the  waters  in  the  ocean  are  l^r  liurnet. 
not  fufficient  to  cover  the  earth  to  the  depth  alligncd 

by  Mofes.  Suppofing  the  fea  drained  quite  dry,  and 
all  the  clouds  of  the  atniofphere  dillblvcd  into  rain, 
we  fliould  Hill,  according  to  him,  M'ant  much  the 
greatcft  part  of  the  water  of  a  deluge.  To  get  clear 
of  this  difficulty.  Dr  Burnet  and  oilicrs  liave  adopicil 
Defcartes's  theory.  Tliat  philolbphcr  will  liave  th« 
antediluvian  world  to  have  been  perfectly  round  and 
equal,  without  mountains  or  valleys.  He  accounts 
for  its  formation  on  mechanical  principah,  by  fuppo- 
ling  it  at  firfl  in  the  condition  of  a  thick  turbid  fluid 
rtpicte  with  diveis  heterogeneous  matters;  which, 
fubliding  by  llow  degrees,  formed  themftlvcs  into  dif- 
ferent concentric  ftrata,  or  beds,  \->y  the  laws  of  gravi- 
ty. Dr  Burnet  improves  on  this  theory,  by  fuppofing 
the  primitive  earth  to  have  been  no  more  th.in  a  fhcll 
or  cruft  invelling  the  furfacc  of  the  water  contained  iit 
the  ocean,  and  in  tlie  centra!  abyfs  which  he  and  o- 
thers  fuppofe  to  exift  iu  ciie  bowels  of  the  earth.  *  At 'See^^^jtA- 
the  time  of  the  flood,  this  outward  crull,  according 
to  him,  broke  in  a  thonfand  places  ;  and  conftqucr.t- 
ly  funk  down  among  the  water  which  thus  fpoiitcJ 
up  iu  vail  catarafts,  and  overflowed  the  whole  furfacc. 
lie  fiippofcs  alfo,  that  before  the  /lood  tliere  wa'  1 
S  A  4>crtcct 
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peifect  coinciJcnce  of  the  equator  with  the  eclii'tic, 
and  conlcqittnily  that  the  autttlihivi.ui  worKI  eujuycJ 
r.  perpetual  ipriag  ;  but  that  the  violence  ot  the  iliock 
by  which  the  outer  crull  was  liroktii,  Ihit'tcd  alio  the 
politiou  of  the  eanh,  and  produced  the  prcfent  obli- 
<]My  of  the  ecliptic.  This  theory,  it  will  be  obfcr- 
yci\,  is  equally  arbitrary  with  the  toriner.  But  it  is, 
brlidcs,  directly  contrary  to  the  words  of  Mofes,  who 
sui'.ics  us,  that  all  the  high  lulls  were  covered  ;  while 
Dr  Buiiiet  atliruis  that  there  were  tlieii  no  iiills  ia  be- 
ing. 

;.  Other  authors,  fuppolmg  a  fuflicieiu  fund  of  wa- 
ter in  the  abyfs  or  lea,  are  only  concerned  for  an  ex- 
pedient to  bring  it  forth  :  accordingly  fome  have  re- 
courfc  to  a  Iliiking  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity, 
which,  drawing  alter  it  the  water  out  of  its  channel, 
overwhelmed  the  fcveral  parts  of  the  earth  fucccfiivcly. 

4.  The  inquifiiive  Mr  Whillon,  in  his  Ni'w  'Theory 
of  thi  Earth,  Ihows  from  feveral  remarkable  coinci- 
dences, that  a  comet  defcending  in  i];e  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  towards  its  perihelion,  palFed  jull  before  the 
earth  on  thcfirfl  day  of  the  deluge  ;  the  confequences 
whereof  would  be,  tirfl,  that  this  comer,  when  it  came 
below  the  moon,  would  raife  a  vail  and  ih'ong  tide, 
both  in  the  fniall  feas,  which  according  to  his  hypo- 
thefis  were  in  the  antediluvian  earth  (tor  lie  allows  no 
great  ocean  tlicrc  as  in  ours),  and  alfo  in  the  abyi's 
which  was  under  the  upper  crufl  of  the  earth.  And 
tliis  tide  would  rile  and  increafc  all  the  time  of  the 
approach  of  the  comet  towards  the  earth  ;  and  would 
be  at  its  greateft;  height  when  tlie  comet  was  at  its 
leaft  dillance  from  it.  By  the  force  of  which  tide, 
as  alfo  by  the  attraction  of  the  comet,  he  judges,  that 
the  abyfs  mud  put  on  an  elliptical  figure,  whofe  fur- 
face  being  conliderably  larger  than  the  former  fpheri- 
eal  one,  the  outwaid  crufl  of  the  earth,  incumbent  on 
the  abyfs,  mud  accommodate  itfelf  to  -that  figure, 
which  it  could  not  do  while  it  held  folid,  and  conjoined 
together.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  it  mufl  of  ne- 
cellity  be  extended,  and  at  lafl  broke  by  the  violence 
ofthefaid  tides  and  attraction  ;  out  of  which  the  in- 
eluded  water  iiluing,  was  a  great  means  of  the  deluge  :. 
this  anfwering  to  what  ISIofes  fpeaks  of  the  "  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  being  broke  open." — .'^gain, 
the  fame  comet,  he  Ihows,  in  its  defcent  towards  the 
flin,  pafled  fo  clofe  by  the  body  of  tlie  earth,  as  to  in- 
volve it  in  its  atmofphere  and  tail  for  a  confidcrable 
tinic  ;  and  of  confequence  left  a  vail  quantity  of  its 
vapours,  both  expanded  and  condenfed,  on  its  furface  ; 
a  great  part  of  which  being  rarefied  by  the  folar, 
heat,  would  be  drawn  up  into  the  atmofphere,  and 
afterwards  return  in  violent  rains  :  and  this  lie  takes 
to  be  what  Mofes  intimates  by  "  the  windows  of  hea- 
Tcn  being  opened,"  and  particularly  by  the  "  forty 
days  rain."  For  as  to  the  following  rain,  which  with 
tliis  made  the  whole  time  of  raining  ijo  days,  Mr 
Whirton  attributes  it  to  the  earth  coming  a  fecond 
time  within  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet  as  the  comet 
was  on  its  return  from  the  fun.  Laflly,  to  remove 
this  vail  orb  of  waters  again,  he  fuppofes  a  mighty 
wind  to  have  arifcn,  which  dried  up  ibme,  and  forced 
ihe  refl  into  the  abyfs  through  the  clefts  by  which 
it  came  up  ;  only  a  good  quantity  remained  in  the  al- 
vcus  of  the  great  ocean,  now  firfl  made,  and  in  leifer 
feas,  lakes,  &c.    This  theory  was  at  firA  only  propofed 


as  anhypoihefis;  but,  on  further  confidciation,  Mr    rdugt. 
Whilion  thought  he  could  actually  prove  that  a  comet  '— v— ' 
did  at  thai  time  pafs  very  near  the  earth,  and  that  it 
was  tiie  fame  which  afterwards  appeared  in  16S0.  Af- 
ter this,  he  looked  upon  his  theory  no  longer  as  an 
hypothefis,  but  publilhcd   it  in  a  particular  tract,  en- 
titled, The  Cauji  oj  th;  Deluge  demon jlratcd.     But  the 
uncertainty  of  the  comet's  return  in  1758,    and  the 
abfoluie  failure   Co  that  which  ought  to  have  appeared, 
in  i788ori7S9,  mull  certainly  render  Mr  Whilion's 
calculations  for.fuch  a  length  ot  time  extremely  dubious; 
and  the  great  fimilarity  between  the  tails  ot  the  comets 
and  llreams  of  electric  matter  renders  his  fuppafiiion  of 
their  being  aqueous  vapours  exceedingly  improbable.  i; 

5.  According  to  Mr  de  la  Pryme,  the  antediluvian  Theoiy  of 
world  had  an  external  fca  as  well  as  land,  with  nioun-  ^^  ^'^  '* 
tains,  rivers,  &c.  and  the  deluge  was  tffccted  by  break-  *^ "'S'''^'-'" 
ing  the  fubterraneous  caverns,  and  pillars  thereof,  with 
dreadful   earthquakes,  and  caufing  the  fame  to  be  for 

the  inofb  part,  if  not  wholly,  abforbed  and  fwallowed 
up,  and  covered  by  the  feas  that  we  now  have.  Lafl- 
ly, this  earth  of  ours  arofe  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
antediluvian  fea  ;  and  in  its  room,  jufl  as  many  iflands 
are  fwallowed  down,  and  others  thruflupin  thcirilead. 
On  this,  as  on  all  the  other  hypothtfes,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  w  ithout  the  leafl 
foundation  from  the  words  of  Mofes.  The  facrcd  hi- 
florian  fpeaks  not  one  Word  of  earthquakes,  nay,  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  we  know  it  is  impofliblc  that 
the  flood  could  have  been  occafioned  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  ark  prefcrvcd,  without  a  miracle.  It 
is  ccitain,  that  if  a  Ihip  finks  at  fca,  the  commotion, 
excited  in  ihe  water  by  ihc  defcent  of  fuch  a  large 
body,  will  fwallow  up  a  fraall  boat  that  happens  to 
come  too  near.  If  the  pillars  of  the  earth  itfelf  then, 
were  broken,  what  mufl  the  commotion  have  been 
when  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  de- 
fcendcd  into  the  abyfs  at  once  ?  not  to  mention  Ame- 
rica, which  lying  at  ib  great  a  diltanee  from  Noah,  he 
might  be  fuppofed  out  of  danger  from  that  quarter. 
By  what  miracle  was  the  little  aik  prefervcd  aniidfl 
the  tumult  of  thcfe  impetuous  waves  which  nuift  have 
rullied  in  from  all  quarters  \  Befides,  as  the  ark  was 
built  not  at  fea,  but  on  dry  ground  ;  when  the  earth 
on  which  it  refled  funic  down,  th-e  ark  mufl  have  funk 
along  with  it ;  and  the  waters  falling  in  asit  were  over- 
head, mufl  ha\c  dalhed  in  pieces  the  flrongefl  veffel 
that  can  be  imagined.  Eartliquakes,  alfo,  operate  fud- 
dciily  and  violently  ;  whereas,  according  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  the  flood  came  on  gradually,  and  did  not  ar- 
rivcat  its  height  till  fix  weeks,  or  perhaps  five  months,, 
after  it  began.  jg 

6.  Mr  Hutchinfon  and  his  followers  prefent  us  with  Hutchinf*. 
a  theory  of  the  deluge,  which  tlicy  pretended  to  derive  nian  thco- 
froni  the  word  of  God  itfelf.     This  theory    hath  been  ry- 
particularly  enlarged  upon  and  illuflrated  by  Mr  Cai- 

cot,  who  in  176S  publiflied  a  volume  on  the  fubjcft. 
This  gentleman  alTerts,  that  when  the  world  w-as  firfl 
created,  at  the  time  when  it  is  faid  to  have  been  "  with- 
out form  and  void,"  the  terrcflrial  matter  was  then  en- 
tirely dilfolved  in  the  aqueous  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
formed,  as  it  were,, a  thick  muddy  water.  The  figure 
of  this  mafs  was  fperical  ;  and  on  the  outfide  of  this 
fphere  lay  tlie  grofs  dark  air.  Within  the  fphere  of 
earth  and  water  was  an  imniuife  cavity,  called  by  Mo- 
fes 
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anJ  this  internal  cavity  was  filled  with     cover  it  two  feet  deep,  and 


Delage.    fcs  the  deep 

'  '  air  of  a  kind  limilar  to  that  on  the  ontlidc.  On  the 
creation  of  light,  the  internal  air  received  elafticiiy 
fufficicnt  to  biirft  out  through  the  external  covering  of 
earth  and  water.  Upon  this  the  water  defccnded, 
filled  up  the  void,  and  left  the  earth  in  a  form  finiilar 
to  what  it  hath  at  prel'cnt.  Thus,  according  to  him, 
the  antediluvian  world,  as  well  as  the  prefcnt,  con- 
iillcd  of  a  vail  colleftion  or  nucleus  of  water,  called  the 
great  deep,  or  \\\e.  abyfs ;  and  over  this  the  (hell  of 
earth  perforated  in  many  places;  by  which  means  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  communicated  with  the  abyfs. 
The  breaking  up  of  thefe  fountains  was  occafioned  by 
a  miraculous  prell'ure  of  the  atmofphere,  from  the  im- 
mediate aftion  of  the  Deity  himfelf.  So  violent  was 
this  prelllire,  that  the  air  dcfcended  to  where  it  had 
been  originally  ;  occupied  the  fpace  of  the  abyfs ;  and 
drove  out  the  waters  over  the  whole  face  of  the  dry 
land.  But  this  account,  fo  far  from  being  infallibly 
certain,  feems  inconfiftent  with  the  mofl  common  ob- 
fervations.  No  prelllire,  however  violent,  will  caufe 
water  rifeabovcitslevel,  unlefs  thatpreliurc  is  unequal. 
If,  therefore,  the  atmofphere  entered  into  the  fuppofed 
abyfs,  by  a  vehement  preiTure  on  the  furfacc  of  the 
ocean,  that  prelfjre  mull  only  have  been  on  one  place, 
or  on  a  few  places:  and  even  though  we  fuppofe  the 
atmofphere  to  have  been  the  agent  made  ufe  of,  it  is 
impoffible  that  it  could  have  remained  for  any  time 
in  the  abyfs  without  a  continued  miracle  ;  as  the  pref- 
fnre  of  the  water  would  immediately  have  forced  it  up 
again  through  thofe  holes  which  had  afforded  it  a  paf- 
fagc  downwards. 

•  The  explication  given  from  Hutchinfon  by  Mr  Cat- 
cot,  of  the  "  windows  of  heaven,"  is  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary. According  to  him,  thefe  windows  are 
not  in  heaven,  but  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and 
Miean  no  more  than  the  cracks  and  fiflures  by  which 
the  airs,  as  he  calls  them,  found  a  palfige  through 
thelhell  or  covering  of  earth,  which  they  utterly  dif- 
folved  and  reduced  to  its  original  flate  of  fluidity.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  opening  of 
fuch  windows  as  thefe  could  caufe  a  violent  rain  for  40 
days  and  nights. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  we  can  pretend  to  af- 
certain  any  thing  on  the  fubjeft  more  than  others  have 
done.  The  following  conjeelures,  however,  may  be 
offered  on  the  manner  in  which  the  deluge  miglit  have 
happened  without  any  violence  to  the  ellablilhcd  laws 
of  nature. 

I.  If  weconfider  the  quantity  of  water  requiflte  for 
the  purpofe  of  the  deluge,  it  will  not  appear  fo  very  ex- 
traordinary as  has  been  commonly  reprefented.  The 
height  of  the  highell  hills  is  thought  not  to  be  quite 
four  miles.  It  will  therefore  be  deemed  a  fufHcient 
allowance,  when  we  fuppofe  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
to  have  been  four  miles  deep  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  water,  or  any  other 
matter,  when  fpread  out  at  large  upon  the  ground, 
feems  to  occupy  an  iinmenfe  fpace  in  comparifon  of 
what  it  docs  when  contained  in  a  cubical  velFcl,  or 
when  picked  together  in  a  cubical  form.  Suppofe 
we  wanted  to  overflow  a  rooui  16  feet  every  v/ay,  or 
containing  256  fquare  feet,  with  water,  to  the  height 
of  one  foot,  it  may  be  nearly  done  by  a  cubical  velTcl 
af  frx  feet  tilled  with  water.     A  cube  of  eight  feet  will 


a  cube  often  feet  will  very 
nearly  cover  it  four  ket  deep.  It  makes  not  ilir  Icaih 
difference  whether  we  fuppole  feet  or  miles  to  be  co- 
vered. A  cube  often  miles  of  water  would  very  mar- 
ly overflow  256  fquare  miles  of  plain  ground'  (o  the 
height  of  four  miles.  But  if  we  take  intoour  account 
the  vail  number  of  eminences  witii  which  the  furfacc 
of  the  earth  abounds,  the  aboveinentioned  quantitv  of 
water  would  do  a  great  deal  n.ore.  If,  tiiercfore,' wa 
attempt  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  fuflicient  n> 
deluge  the  earth,  we  mull  make  a  very  conliderablc 
allowance  for  the  bulk  of  all  the  bills  on  its  furface. 
To  confider  this  matter,  however,  in  its  utmoft  lati- 
tude :  The  fin-face  of  the  canh  is  fuppofed,  by  tiie 
latefl:  computations,  to  contain  199,512,595  fquare 
miles.  To  overflow  this  furface  10  the  height  of  four 
miles,  is  required  a  parallclopipcd  of  water  16  miles 
deep,  and  containing  49,875,148  Iquare  miles  of  fur- 
face. Now,  conlideriiig  the  immenfc  thicknefs  of  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  it  can  by  no  means  be  improbable, 
that  this  whole  quantity  of  water  may  be  contained  in 
its  bowels,  without  the  necellity  of  any  remarkable 
abyfs  or  huge  collection  of  water,  fuch  as  moll  of 
our  theoriils  luppofc  to  exilt  in  the  centre.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  as  far  as  the  earth  has  been  dug,  it  hatk 
been  found  not  dry,  but  moid  ;  nor  have  we  the  Icall 
rcafon  to  imagine,  that  it  is  not  at  lead  equally  moid 
all  the  way  down  to  the  centre.  How  moid  it  really 
is  cannot  be  known,  nor  the  quantity  of  water  requi- 
flte to  impart  to  it  the  degree  of  moidurc  it  has;  but 
we  are  fure  it  mud  be  immenfc.  The  earth  is  com- 
puted to  be  near  8000  miles  in  diameter.  The  ocean 
is.of  an  unfathomable  depth,  but  there  is  no  rcafon  for 
fuppofing  it  more  than  a  few  miles.  To  make  all  rea- 
fonable  allowances,  however,  we  fliall  fuppofe  the 
whole  folid  matter  in  tlie  globe  10  lie  only  equal  10  3 
cube  of  5000  miles;  and  even  on  this  fuppoliiion  v\c 
Ihall  find,  that  all  the  waters  of  the  deluge  v/ouKI 
not  be  half  fuiHcient  to  moidcn  it.  The  abovcnicn- 
tioned  parallelopipcd  of  water  would  indeed  contain 
798,050,368  cubic  miles  of  that  fluid  ;  but  the  cube 
of  earth  containing  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  millions  of  cubic  miles,  it  is  evident  ihat 
the  quantity  afligned  for  the  deluge  would  fcarce  be 
known  to  moiften  it.  It  could  have  indeed  no  more 
cffeft  this  way,  than  a  finglc  pound  of  water  could  ha\e 
upon  1 50  times  its  bulk  of  dry  eanli.  We  are  per- 
fuaded  therefore,  that  any  perfon  who  will  try  by  ex- 
periment how  much  water  a  given  quantity  of'eartii 
contains,  and  from  that  experiment  will  make  calcula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  of  the  canh,  mult  be  abundantly 
faiisfied,  that  though  «// the  water  of  the  delude  had 
been  thence  derived,  the  diminution  of  the  general  Itore 
would,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have  been  next  10 
nothing. 

2.  It  was  not  from  the  bowels  of  the  canh  rniy 
ihat  the  waters  were  difcharged,  but  alfofrom  the  air; 
for  we  are  allured  ^ly  Mofcs,  that  it  rained  40  davs 
and  40  nights.  This  fourccof  the  deluvian  waters  haih 
been  coufideredasof  fmall  confeqnencc  by  almod  every 
one  who  hath  treated  on  the  fubjctl.  The  general  opi- 
nion concerning  thismatter  we  (hnlltranfcribe  from  the 
Univcrfal  Hiflcn-y,  Vol.  I.  whcreit  isvery  fully  exprcfs- 
cd.  "  According  to  the  obfcrvaiioiis  made  of  ihe 
J  A  2  quaiilily 
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Delude,  qu.iutity  of  water  that  tails  iarai;),  the  rains  could  not 
'— ■^''- — '  artorj  one  ocean,  nor  liall  an  ocean,  aaJ  would  be  a 
very  iiiconriJerable  part  oi  wliat  was  ncccliary  for  a 
dcKige.  If  it  riined  40  days  and  40  niglus  throughout 
ihs  whole  earth  at  once,  it  njighl  be  liifficieiit  to  lay 
ail  the  lower  grounds  under  water,  but  it  would  ilgui- 
fy  very  little  as  to  the  ovcrflowi:ig  of  the  mountains  ; 
fo  that  it  has  been  faid,  that  if  tlic  deluge  had  been 
nude  by  rains  o.:ly,  there  would  have  needed  not 
40  days,  but  40  years,  to  hive  b/ought  it  to  pals. 
And  if  we  fjppofc  the  whole  atmofphere  condenftd  iti- 
to  water,  it  would  not  all  have  been  fufficient  for  this 
ffteJt;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  rifcn 
above  32  feet,  the  height  to  which  water  can  be  raifed 
by  the  prellure  of  the  atmofphere  :  for  the  weight  of 
the  whole  air,  when  condenfed  into  water,  can  be  no 
more  than  equal  to  its  weight  in  its  natural  ftate,  and 
muil  become  no  kfs  than  800  times  denfer  ;  for  that 
is  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  heavieft 
air  and  that  of  water." 

On  this  fiibject  we  niufl  obfervc,  thjt  there  is  a  very 
general  niiltake  with  regard  to  the  air,  fimilar  to  the 
abovcmentioned  one  regarding  the  earth.  Becaufe  the 
earth  below  o.ir  feet  appears  to  our  fenfes  firm  and  com- 
pacT:,  therefore  the  valf  quantity  of  water,  contained 
even  in  the  moft  folid  parts  of  it,  and  w  hich  will  rea- 
dily appear  on  proper  experiment,  is  overlooked,  and 
treated  as  a  non-entity.  In  like  manner,  becaufe  the 
air  does  not  always  deluge  vjkh  excelFive  rains,  it  is 
alfo  imagined  that  it  contains  but  very  little  water. 
Becaufe  the  prellure  of  the  air  is  able  to  raife  only 
32  feet  of  water  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it  is 
therefore  fuppofed  wc  may  know  to  what  depth  the 
atmofphere  could  deluge  the  earth  if  it  was  to  let  fall 
I  the  who.';   water  contained  in   ir.     But  daily  obferva- 

tions  Ihow,  that  the  preiliirc  of  the  atmofphere  hath 
not  the  lead  conneclion  with  the  quantity  of  water  ic 
contains.  Nay,  if  there  is  any  connection,  the  air 
fecms  to  be  lightell  when  it  contains  moll  water.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  long  fummer's  drought,  for  inftance, 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  will  Hand  at  30  inches, 
or  little  more.  If  it  does  fo  at  the  beginning  of  the 
drought,  it  ought  to  afcend  continually  during  the  time 
the  dry  weather  continues ;  becaufe  the  air  is  all  the 
while  abforbing  water  in  great  quantity  from  the  furface 
of  the  earth  and  fea.  This,  however,  iskn^wntobe 
contrary  to  fact.  At  fuch  times  the  mercury  does  not 
afcend,  but  remains  Ifationary  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more 
extraordinary,  when  the  drought  is  about  to  have  an 
end,  the  air,  while  it  yet  contains  the  whole  quantity 
of  water  it  abforbed,  and  hath  not  difcharged  one  lingle 
drop,  becomes  fuddenly  lighter,  and  the  mercury  will 
perhaps  fink  an  inch  before  any  rain  falls.  The  moft 
fururiiing  phenomenon,  however,  is  yet  to  come.  Af- 
ter the  atmofphere  has  been  difcharging  for  a  number 
of  days  fucccJively  a  quantity  of  matter  800  times  hea- 
vier ihm  itfelf,  inilcad  of  being /.'^/•^c';/t'(f  by  the  dif- 
charge,  it  becomes  heavier,  nay  fi>:cificaliy  heavier, 
than  it  was  before.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  very  dry 
air,  provided  it  is  not  at  the  fame  time  very  liot,  is  al- 
wavs  heavieft ;  and  thedrieft  air  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with,  namely  Dr  Pricif  ley's  rt'f/'/'/<!^///';<;^f.'^  air,  is 
conflderably  heavier  than  the  air  we  commonly  breathe. 
For  thefc  rcafons  we  think  the  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained  in  the  whole  atmofphere  ought  to  be  confidercd 


as  indefinite,  efpccially  as  wc  ki.ow  that  by  whstevcr     Deluge. 
agent  it  is  lufptndtd,   ihit  agent   n.nft  countcraft   the  "— v^-^ 
force  of  gravity,  otlicrwife  the  \\  attr  would  immediate- 
ly dciccnd  i  and  while  the  force  of  gravity  in  any  fub- 
ittUice  is  countcraftcd,   that  fubf.incc  cannot  appear  to 
us  to  gravitate  at  all. 

:;.  The  above  confidcrations  render  it/'rc^ji^/t'  at  leaf^, 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  quantity  of  water  fLificient  to 
deluge  ilie  world,  provided  it  was  applied  10  the  pur- 
piifc.  \\'emnfl  next  confidcr  whether  there  is  any  na- 
tural agent  powerful  enough  to  cffedtnate  this  purpofc. 
We  Ihall  take  the  phrafes  ufcd  by  Mofts  in  their  moll 
obvious  fenfe.  The  breaki/.g  up  of  the  jountains  oj  th: 
deep  ViC  may  reafonably  fuppofc  to  have  been  the  open- 
ing of  all  the  palfagcs,  whether  fmall  or  great,  through 
which  the  fultcrraneous  waters  poUibly  could  diichargc 
themfelves  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  ope7:ing  of 
the  luiriiloivs  of  heaven  we  may  alfo  fuppole  to  be  thc 
pouri;ig  out  the  water  contained  in  the  atmofphere 
thro'  thofcinvillble  pafFages  by  which  it  enters  in  fhch  a 
manner  as  totally  to  elude  every  one  of  our  fenfes,  as 
when  w  ater  is  abforbed  by  the  air  in  evaporation.  As 
both  ihefe  are  faid  to  have  been  opened  at  the  fame  time, 
it  feems  from  thence  probaLk,  that  one  natural  agent 
was  employed  to  do  both.  Kow  it  is  certain,  that  the 
induflry  of  modern  inquirers  hath  difcovered  an  agent 
unknown  to  the  former  ages,  and  whofe  influence  is 
fo  great,  that  witli  regard  to  this  world  it  may  be 
faid  to  have  a  kind  of  ov:nipotencc.  The  agent  wc 
mean  is  elcflricity.  It  is  certain,  that  by  means  cf 
it,  immenfe  quantities  of  water  can  be  raifed  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air.  This  is  proved  by  the  phcnouiena 
of  water-fpouts.  Mr  Korfler  relates,  that  he  happen- 
ed to  f<-e  one  break  very  near,  him,  and  obferved  a  tlalli 
of  lightning  proceed  from  it  at  the  moment  of  its 
breaking.  The  conclufion  from  this  is  obvious.  VV  hen 
the  electric  matter  was  difcharged  from  the  water,  it 
could  no  longer  be  fupportcd  by  the  atmofphere,  but 
immediately  fell  dow  n.  Though  water-fpouts  do  not 
often  appear  in  this  country,  yet  every  one  muft  have 
made  an  obfervation  fomcwhat  ilniilar  to  Mr  Forfter's. 
In  a  violent  florin  of  thunder  and  rain,  after  eveiy  ftafli 
of  ligluniug  or  difcharge  of  cleflricity  from  the  clouds, 
the  rain  pours  down  withincreafedvioler.ee  ;  thus  fliow- 
ing,  that  the  cloud,  having  parted  wiih  fo  much  of  its 
eleiitricily,  cannot  longer  be  fupported  in  the  form,  of 
vapour,  but  muft  defcend  in  rain.  It  is  not  indeed  yet 
difcovered  that  cletlricity  is  the  caufe  of  the  fnfpenl'ion 
of  water  in  the  atmofphere;  but  it  is  certain  that  eva- 
poration is  promoted  by  ekdlrifying  the  fiuid  to  be 
evaporated  *.  It  may  therefore  be  adnatted  as  a  pojf-  ,  g„^/,^ 
bili:y,  that  the  electric  fluid  coniair.ed  in  the  air  is  the  trUih  a'"! 
agent  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  fufpend  the  water  Evapora- 
which  rli'cs  in  vapour.  If  tlicrefore  the  air  is  deprived  tion. 
of  t  lie  due  proportion  of  this  iluid,  it  is  evident  that  rain 
midt  fall  in  prodigious  quantities. 

Again,  we  are  alfured  from  the  mofl  undeniable  ob- 
fervations,  that  electricity  is  a'.;'.e  to  Iwcll  up  water  on 
the  furface  of  the  earih.  This  we  can  make  it  do  even 
in  our  tritiing  experiments;  and  much  more  null  the 
whole  force  of  the  fluid  be  luppofed  capable  of  doing  it, 
if  applied  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  any  others. 
The  agitation  of  the  fea  in  eanjiquakcs  is  a  fufncient 
proof  of  this  f.  It  is  certain,  that  at  thefe  times  there  .g^j^^^jj. 
is  a  difcharge  of  a  vafl  quantity  of  eleftric  matter  from  j,a/i,, 

the 
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r«lo;je.    the  earth  iaio  tlie  air  ;  auJ  as  loon  as  this  happens^ 

* « '  all  hecomcs  quiet  o.i  ilic  llirtacc  of  ihc  carih. 

t'ru;ii  A  niiikiuide  or  oulei-vatious  it  alio  appears,  that 
there  is  at  all  times  a  pall'age  of  electric  matter  fro:ii 
.  the  atmofphcrc  into  ihe  carih,  and  wV;  I'-'/yi/ from  the 

I   •  carih  into  liie  atinofphere.     There  is  therefore  no  ab- 

^  fuiiiii/   in    kippoiing    the  Deity   to  have    inriiicneej 

the  action  of  the  natural  powers  in  Inch  a  manner 
that  for  <)0  days  and  ni^lus  the  elcClric  muter  con- 
tained in  the  atinofphere  Ihould  defcend  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ; — if  indeed  there  is  occafion  for  fiippo- 
fing  any  fiicli  iminediatc  influence  at  all,  lince  it  is  nut 
iiiipoiRble  that  there  might  have  been,  from  fome  na- 
tural caiife,  a  defcent  of  this  matter  from  the  atmo- 
fphere  for  that  time.  But  by  whatever  caufe  the  de- 
fcent was  occafioncd,  the  confequeiice  would  be,  the 
irsakiiig  :ip  oj  1 1:  e  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  l\\CDpe/iii:g 
thi  wmJo'dis  of  heave/:.  The  water  contained  in  the 
atmofphcre  being  left  without  fnpport,  would  defcend 
in  impetuous  rains  ;  while  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
thofe  from  which  fountains  originate,  and  thofe  con- 
tained in  the  folid  earth  itfelf,  would  rife  from  the  very 
centre,  and  meet  tlie  waters  which  defcended  from 
above.  Thus  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the 
deep,  and  the  opening  the  windows  of  heaven,  would 
accompany  each  other,  as  Mofes  tells  us  they  actually 
did  ;  for,  according  to  him,  both  happened  on  the 
fame  day. 

In  this  manner  the  flood  would  come  on  quietly 
and  gradually,  without  that  violence  to  the  globe  which 
Burnet,  Whillon,  and  other  thcorills,  arc  obliged  to 
fuppofe.  The  abatement  of  the  waters  would  enfuc 
on  the  afcent  of  the  eleClric  fluid  to  where  it  was  be- 
fore. The  aimofphere  would  then  abforb  the  water 
as  formerly;  that  which  had  afccnJed  through  the 
earth  would  again  fublide;  and  thus  every  thing  would 
return  to  its  prifline  flate. 

III.  Having  thus  fnown  in  what  manner  it  is  polfible 
that  an  univerfal  deluge  might  take  place  by  means  of 
the  natural  agents  known  to  us  at  prefent,  we  Ihall 
next  confider  fame  more  of  the  evidences  that  I'uch  an 
event  actually  did  happen,  and  that  the  deluge  was 
univerfal.  The  proof  here  is  fo  flrong  from  the  tra- 
ditions prevalent  among  almoll  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been  alreaiiy  io 
amply  treated,  that  no  farther  objcftion  could  be 
made  to  ilie  Mofaic  account,  were  it  not  that  the 
necejfity  of  an  nniverfal  deluge  is  denied  by  fome,  who 
coatenj  that  all  the  deluges  mcnnoned  in  hillory  or 
recorded  by  tradition  were  only  partial,  and  may  be 
accoaiued  for  from  the  fwelling  of  rivers  or  other  ac- 
cidental caufes.  Many  indeed,  even  of  thofe  who 
profefs  to  believe  the  Mofaic  account,  h.ive  thought 
that  the  deluge  was  not  nniverfal  ;  or,  though  it 
might  be  nniverfal  with  refpcCt  to  mankind,  tiiat  it 
Was  not  fo  with  regard  to  the  earth  itfelf.  The  learn- 
3°^  cd  Ifaac  Voflius  was  of  this  opinion,  though  his  rca- 
Ichemeof  lo"s  l"ee"i  principally  to  have  been  that  he  could  not 
partial  de-  conceive  how  an  nniverfal  deluge  could  happen.  '<  To 
luge.  eftecl  this  (fays  he)  many  miracles  mnft  have  concur- 

red ;  but  God  works  no  miracles  in  vaiu.  What  need 
was  there  to  drown  thofe  lands  where  no  men  lived,  nr 
arc  yet  to  be  found  ?  'Tis  a  foolith  thing  to  ihink  that 
mankind  had  multiplied  fi  much  before  'he  flood  as  to 
kave  overfprcid  all  the  earth,     Kow  flow  and  lluggifh 
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tnc  fint  men  wc;c  ni  propagating  ihcir  kind  is  evident    Dduge. 

from  hence,  that  Noali  was  but  the  ninili  in  a  linct.1  ' -^ ' 

defcent  from  Adam.  Tiicy  arc  quite  wide  of  ihc 
truth,  therefore,  who  think  ma-ikiiid  to  have  fprcaj 
overall  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Nuah,  who  ptrhips 
at  that  time  had  not  extended  ihemfilvis  beyond  ihc 
borders  of  Syria  and  Mefopoiamia  :  but  no  rcafoii 
obligcth  us  to  extend  the  inundation  of  the  deluge  be- 
yond  ihofe  bounds  which  were  inhabited  ;  yea,  it  is 
altogether  abfurd  to  aver,  that  the  cflccl  of  a  punilli. 
meiit  inflicted  upon  mankind  only,  fliould  extend  lo 
thofe  places  whcic  no  men  lived.  Altliough  we  U.ould 
therefore  believe  that  part  of  die  earth  only  lo  l)a\c 
been  overflowed  by  the  waters  which  we  luve  men- 
tioned, and  which  is  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
terrcfirial  globe,  the  deluge  will  ncverthelcfs  be  univer- 
Jal,  oecumenical,  fince  the  deftruc^ion  was  univerfal,  and 
overwiielmed  the  whclc  habitable  world." 

Anorher  fcheme  cf  a  partial  deluge  is  publilbcd  by  Ccetfo- 
Mr  Coetlogon  in  his  Univerfal  HiUory  of  Arts  and  goo's 
Sciences,  under  the  article  Anteditnviitr.s.  This  ap-  fchcmc. 
pears  to  have  been  firmed  with  a  dclign  to  accommo- 
date the  belief  of  a  dtluge  to  the  opinions  of  the  free- 
thinkers who  deny  the  trutli  of  the  Mofaic  accounts, 
as  he  tells  us  that  they  are  willing  to  allow  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author,  the  firfl;  inhabitants  of  ihe  earth  be- 
ing placed  at  the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  thofe  rivers  may  liave  overflowed 
their  banks  all  of  a  fudden,  and  furpr, fed  thcneiglibour- 
ing  inhabitants  not  yet  accullomed  to  fuch  forts  of  viflts, 
and  drowned  part  of  them  (and  if  really  deligiied  as  a 
punilliment),  fuch  as  were  :noix  guilty.  That  fome  of 
the  animals,  particularly  the  more  flothful,  and  con- 
fequenily  not  lo  apprchenlive  of  danger  or  fo  ready 
to  take  to  flight  to  avoid  it,  might  have  been  involved 
in  the  fame  calamily,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  vcuitiles, 
which  being  deprived  of  food  by  the  earth's  beii:g  co- 
vered with  water,  might  have  periHied  ;  particularly 
thofe  who,  by  the  too  grcai  weaknefs  of  their  wings 
to  iupport  their  bodies,  were  not  proper  for  a  lono- 
flight.  As  for  others  who  had  thefe  advantages  above 
the  refl,  they  would  no  doubt  take  care  of  iheir  own 
prcfervation  by  flying  to  thofe  pans  oj  the  earth  which 
tlicir  natural  in.'tincl  could  flicw  ihein  free  from  the 
inundation. 

A  third  fcheme  of  a  pariial  dcliige  is  given  by  the  BiniopStil} 
learned  bilhop  SiilliLgflcct  in  his  Oiigiiiei  Sacra.  "  I  Ungflcct's 
cannot  (fajshc)  fee  any  urgent  iicceffity  from  the  f'='>'^"'"" 
fcripture  to  afiert,  that  the  flood  did  fpread  itfelf  all 
over  the  furface  of  the  earth.  That  all  n.ankind 
(thofe  in  the  ark  excepted)  were  deftroycd  by  it,  is 
moll  certain  according  to  the  icriptures.  AV'l^eii  the 
Loidfaid,  ihat  he  would  deflroy  man  from  the  face 
of  [he  earth,  it  could  not  be  any  pdnicukr  deluge  of 
fo  fmall  a  country  as  Palefline,  as  fome  have  ridicu- 
I'jufly  imagined  ;  for  we  And  an  univerfal  corruption 
in  ihe  earth  mentioned  as  the  caufe  ;  an  ur.ivetf..l 
threatening  upon  all  men  for  this  caufe  ;  and  after- 
wards an  univerfal  dcflruClion  cxiTcircd  as  the  tP.'cit 
of  this  flood.  So  then  it  is  evident,  that  tlie  flood 
was  u:iiverf;;l  with  regard  to  mankind  ;  but  from 
thence  follows  no  necefliiy  at  all  of  afiening  the  uni- 
verfaliiy  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  [he  earth,  uiilcfs  it  Ic 
fu  hcicntly  proved  that  the  whole  earth  was  peopled 
before  the  flood,  which  I  dcfpair  of  ever  fceingprcved  : 
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ami  wliat  rcafo'.i  can  there  be  to  extend  tlic  flood  be- 
yond the  occallou  ol'  it,  which  was  ihe  corruption  of 
maiikiud  .' — The  only  probability  then  of  alferting 
the  uuiverfality  of  the  riood,  as  to  tlie  globe  of  the 
cirth,  Is  fnnn  the  defl;rnftioiiof  all  living  creatures,  to 
gcther  with  man.  Now  though  men  might  not  have 
fj-rcad  themfelves  over  the  whole  furface  ot  the  earth, 
yet  btalls  and  creeping  things  might,  which  were  all 
dellroycd  with  the  flood  ;  for  it  is  laid,  '  that  all  tlcDi 
died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepcth 
upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.'  To  what  end  Ihould 
there  be  not  only  a  note  of  univcrfality  added,  bat 
fiich  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  feveral  kinds  of 
beafts,  creeping  things  and  fowls,  if  they  were  not  all 
dellroyed  i  To  this  1  anfwer  ;  I  grant  that,  as  far  as 
the  flood  extended,  all  thefe  were  dellroyed  :  but  I 
fee  no  reafon  to  extend  the  deftruclion  of  thefe  beyond 
that  covnpafs  and  fpace  of  the  earth  where  men  inha- 
bited, becaufe  the  punilliment  upon  the  beafls  was  occa- 
iioned  by,  and  could  not  but  be  concomitant  with,  the 
dedruclion  of  man,  but  (the  occalion  of  the  deluge 
being  the  hn  of  man,  who  was  punilhed  in  the  bealts 
that  were  dellroyed  for  his  fake,  as  well  as  in  himfelf) 
where  the  occalion  was  not,  as  where  there  were  ani- 
mals and  no  men,  there  feems  no  nccelTity  of  extend- 
ing the  flood  thither. — But  to  what  end,  will  it  there- 
fore be  replied;  did  God  command  Noah,  with  fo 
much  care,  to  take  all  kinds  of  birds,  beafls,  and  creep- 
ing things,  into  the  ark  with  him,  if  all  thofc  living 
creatures  were  not  deftroyed  by  the  flood  ?  I  anfwer, 
becaufe  all  thofe  things  were  dellroyed  wherever  the 
flood  was.  Suppofe  then  the  whole  continent  of  Afla 
was  peopled  before  the  flood,  which  is  as  much  as  in 
reafon  we  may  fuppofe  :  I  fay,  all  the  living  creatures 
in  that  continent  were  deftroyed  ;  or  if  we  may  fup- 
pofe it  to  have  extended  over  our  whole  continent  of 
the  ancient  known  world,  what  reafon  would  there 
be,  that  in  the  oppoflte  part  of  the  globe,  which  we  fup- 
pofe to  be  unpeopled  then,  all  the  living  creatures 
ftiould  there  be  deftroyed,  becaufe  men  had  linned  in 
this  ?  and  would  there  not  have  been  on  this  fuppo- 
fition  a  fufficient  reafon  to  preferve  living  creatures  in 
the  ark  for  future  propagation,"  &c. 

Thus  we  have  the  ftrength  of  all  the  arguments 
■  that  have  been  offered  in  fupport  of  a  partial  deluge, 
and  which  may  all  be  fummed  up  in  the  three  follow- 
ing articles,  I.  The  impoflibility,  in  a  natural  way, 
of  accounting  for  the  quantity  of  water  necelfary  to 
overflow  the  whole  W'orld  ;  2.  The  fmall  number  of 
mankind  fuppofed  at  that  time  to  have  exifted  on 
the  earth  ;  and,  ;?.  The  inutility  of  an  univerfal  de- 
lude, when  the  divine  pnrpofes  could  have  been  equal- 
ly well  anfwercd  by  a  partial  one.  But  to  all  this 
we  may  make  one  general  anfwer,  that  a  partial  deluge 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  impoilible.  We  cannot 
.imagine  that  the  waters  could  accumulate  upon  any 
coULitry  with<'ut  going  off  to  the  fea,  while  the  lat- 
ter retained  its  uliial  level  ;  neither  can  wc  fuppofe 
any  part  of  tlie  fca  to  remain  above  the  level  of  the 
reit.  Onthw  liippofuion  of  biihop  Siillingfleet  there- 
fore that  the  ocl'ige  extended  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  Afia,  wekuowthir  it  murt  have  covered  the 
high  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  which  the  ark  refted  ; 
Caucafus,  Taurus,  &c.     The  height  of   Ararat  is  in- 


determined,  as  no  traveller  of  any  credit  pretends  to    EeTags. 

hav«  afcended  to  its  top  ;  but  from   the  diftance    at  ' » ' 

which  it  is  fecn,  we  can  fcarce  look  upon  it  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  molt  celebrated  mountains  of  the  old 
continent*.  Sir  John  Chardin  thinks  that  focie  part  «  See  M^ 
of  Caucafus  is  higher  ;  and  fuppofmg  each  of  ihefe  to  r</. 
be  only  a  mile  and  an  half  in  height,  the  fea  all  round 
the  globe  muft  have  been  raifed  to  the  fame  height ; 
and  therefore  all  that  could  remaiirof  dry  groutid  as 
a  llielter  to  animals  of  any  kind,  muft  have  been  the  un- 
inhabitable tops  of  fome  high  mountains  fcattered  a: 
immcnfc  dillances  from  one  another.  We  may  there- 
fore with  equal  reafon  fuppofe,  that  thefe  were  in 
like  manner  covered,  and  that  no  living  creature 
whatever  could  find  flielter  even  for  a  moment :  and 
it  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  charafler  of  the 
Deity  to  believe,  that  he  would  at  once  deftroy  ani- 
mal life  by  fuffocation  in  water,  rather  than  allow 
numbers  of  them  to  colled:  themfelves  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  to  pcrifli  with  hunger  and  cold.  It  is  be- 
lides  very  improbable,  that  any  creature,  whether  bird 
or  beall,  could  fuftain  a  continued  rain  of  40  days  and 
40  nights,  even  without  fuppofing  them  to  have  been 
abfolutely  immerfed  in  water. 

This  conftderation  alone  is  fufHcient  to  fliow,  that 
if  there  was  a  deluge  at  all,  it  muft  have  been  univerfal 
with  regard  to  the  world  as  well  as  the  human  race  ; 
and  the  polFibility  of  fuch  a  deluge  by  natural  means 
has  already  been  evinced.  Under  the  article  Antedi- 
luvians it  is  fliown,  that,  according  to  the  moft  mo- 
derate computations,  the  world  muft  iave  been  vaftly 
more  full  of  people  than  at  prefent.  The  leaft  calcu- 
lation there  made  indeed  feems  incredible  ;  fince,  ac- 
cording to  it,  the  world  muft  have  contained  upward* 
of  68,719  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  are  at  prefent 
to  be  met  with  in  the  empire  of  China,  the  moft  po- 
pulous  country  in  the  world  :  but  China  bears  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  W'orld 
than  this.  The  violences  exercifed  by  mankind  upon 
one  another,  have  always  been  the  means  of  thinning 
their  numbers,  and  preventing  the  earth  from  being 
overftockcd  with  inhabitants  ;  and  the  ftrong  expref- 
(ion  ill  Scripture,  that  the  "  earth  W"as  filled  with  vio- 
lence," fliows  that  it  muft  have  gone  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height.  But  though  this  violence  muft  have  un- 
doubtedly thinned  the  old  world  of  its  inhabitants,  it 
muft  likewife  have  difperfed  fome  of  them  into  diftanc 
regions.  There  is  therefore  no  reafon  for  fuppoling, 
that  before  the  flood  the  human  race  were  not  driven 
into  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  habitable  world,  or 
that  America  was  dellitute  of  inhabitants  then  more 
than  it  is  at  prefent.  At  any  rate,  the  fchemes  of 
Voflius  and  Coetlogon,  who  would  confine  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  to  a  fmall  part  of  Afia,  muft  appear 
evidently  futile  and  erroneous  in  the  highell  degree. 

Some  objedions  have  been  made  to  the  dodrine  ofofejeaion* 
an  univerfal  deluge  from  the  flate  of  the  continent  of  froin  fome 
America,  and  the  number  of  animals  peculiar  to  that  fr^'^''^"'^ 
and  other  countries,  which  could  not  be  fuppofed   10  f'^^ls  be* 
travel  to  fiich  a  diftance  either  to  or  from  the  ark  of '"8^1'^'^''  " 
Noah.     On  this  fubjed;  Biihop  Stillinglleet  obferves,  j^j^  (.o,,,^^ 
that  the  fuppofition  o(  animals  being  propagated  much  tries, 
farther  in  the  world  than  mankind  bL-fore  the  flood, 
feems  very  probable,   "  becaufe  the  produftion  of  ani- 
mals is  parallel  in  Genefis  with  that  of  tiflies,  and  both 
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Ddngci    of   them  different  from  man.      For  God  faith.    Let 

^~~^'~~  the  waters  bring  forth  every  moviuu;  creature  thai  h.itii 
life,  viz.  tilli  and  fowl :  And  accordingly  it  is  faid,  that 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly  every  living  crea- 
ture after  their  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  his  Jvind. 
Accordingly,  in  the  production  of  bealls,  we  read, 
'  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
I"  his  kind,  cattle,  and  every  creeping  thing,  and  bead 

of  the  earth,  after  his  kind :  and  it  was  fo.'  But  in 
the  proa'uttion  of  man  it  is  faid,  '  Let  us  inake  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  own  likenefs.'  From  lience  I 
obferve  this  difference  between  the  formation  of  ani- 
mals and  of  man,  that  in  one  God  gave  a  prolific 
power  to  the  earth  and  waters  for  the  production  of 
the  feveral  living  creatures  which  came  from  them,  fo 
that  the  feminal  principles  of  them  were  contained  in 
the  matter  out  of  which  they  were  produced  ;  which 
was  otherwifc  in  man,  who  was  made  by  a  peculiar 
hand  of  the  great  Creator  himfelf,  who  thence  is  faid 
to  have  formed  man  out  of  the  dull  of  the  ground. 

"  If  now  this  fuppoiition  be  embraced,  by  it  we 
prefently  clear  ourfclvcs  of  many  difficulties  concern- 
ing the  propagation  of  animals  in  the  world,  and  their 
confervation  in  the  ark  ;  as  how  tlie  nnknown  kind  of 
ferpents  in  Brazil,  the  llow-bellied  creature  in  the  In- 
dies, and  all  thofe  llrange  fpecics  ot  animxls  feen  in 
the  Weil  Indies,  fliould  either  come  into  the  ark  of 
Noah,  or  he  conveyed  out  of  it  into  thofe  countries 
which  are  divided  by  fo  vaft  an  ocean  on  one  fide,  and 
at  leall  fo  large  a  tratt  of  land  on  the  other.  BcUdes, 
fome  kind  of  animals  cannot  live  out  of  the  climate 
wherein  they  are  ;  and  there  arc  many  forts  of  animals 
difcovered  in  America  and  the  adjoining  illands.,  which 
have  left  no  remainders  of  themfelvcs  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world.  And  it  feems  very  ftrange  that  thefe  flioukl 
propagate  into  thofe  parts  of  the  world  from  the  place 
of  the  flood,  and  leave  none  at  all  of  their  number  behind 
them  in  thefe  parts  whence  they  were  propagated." 

To  this  Mr  Cockburn,  in  his  trcatife  on  the  deluge, 
replies,  i .  That  as  it  pleafed  God  to  create  only  one  man 
and  one  woman  at  the  beginning,  and  iheir  pollerity 
were  fuflicient  tooverfpread  the  earth,  it  might  well  be 
fuppofed  to  be  furniilied  with  animals  from  an  original 
pair  of  each.  2.  On  the  fuppofition  of  many  pairs  of 
brute  animals  having  been  created  originally,  they  mufl; 
when  the  human  race  were  few  in  number,  have  multi- 
plied to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  world  uninhabi- 
table.  In  confirmation  of  this,  lie  informs  us  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Indian  raiiFionaries,  that  in  the  kingdom 
of  Champaa  in  the  Indies,  the  river  called  by  the  natives 
Tinacorcit,  but  by  the  Portuguefc  Varella,  goes  up  80 
league's  into  the  country  to  a  mountain  called  Monca- 
ior,  above  which  it  is  much  broader,  but  not  fo  deep 
by  far  ;  there  being  banks  of  fand  in  fonie  places,  and 
lands  overflowed  with  water,  where  there  are  an  infi- 
nite number  of  fowls  that  coverall  the  country  ;  info- 
much,  that  by  reafon  of  them  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Chintalcuhos  had  for  40  years  been  defolate,  though 
it  was  eight  days  journey  in  length  ;  which,  at  7.0 
miles  a-day,  made  it  240  miles  long.  After  palfing 
this  country,  another  w-as  met  with  more  wild,  and 
fall  of  great  rocks  ;  where  there  were  a  vafl  number  of 
animals  yet  worfe  than  the  fowls,  as  elephants,  rhino- 
cerofes,  lions,  bears,  buffaloes,  and  other  beafls  in  fuch 
multitudes,  that  whatever  men  cultivated  for  the  fup- 
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port  of  life  was  fpoiled  or  deflroyed  by  tlien",  nor  was    Deluge 

it  polliblc  for  ilic  inhabitants  to  i)rcveiu  it.  ' « ' 

The  llle  of  France  may  be  laid  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  rats.  They  come  down  Irom  the  mountains  like- 
an  army,  creep  up  the  fttcpeft  rocks,  march  into  the- 
fiat  country,  allemblc  in  the  marlhy  grounds,  and 
bring  dclblatioii  every  where,  cfpccially  in  the  night. 
Men  can  Icarce  fiecp  for  them,  and  are  obliged  to  roll 
themfelvcs  in  fuch  things  as  may  bcfl  fccurc  them  from 
their  bitings.  It  was  the  lame  in  the  Ilic  of  Bourboji,. 
which  was  as  much  infcQed  with  thenr  at  firll,  till  it 
became  more  fully  peopled.  "  We  have  good  rea- 
fon therefore  (fays  Mr  Cockburn)  to  conclude,  tjiat 
there  was  but  one  pair  of  animals  created  at  firfi,  that 
they  might  not  incrcafe  too  fall  for  mankind  ;  and 
though  they  would  multiply  much  more,  and  increafc 
faficr  than  men  could  do,  they  had  room  to  fprcad 
themfelvcs  for  a  long  time  without  much  annoyance 
to  man  ;  and  as  men  increafcd  in  number  and  extended 
tlicir  habitations,  they  would  be  able  to  drive  them 
further  off,  or  defend  themfelvcs  from  their  depreda- 
tions."  The  fame  mode  of  rcafoning  is  by  our  author 
made  ufe  of  with  regard  to  aquatic  animals.  The 
multitude  of  thefe  indeed,  however  great,  could  be-no 
detriment  to  man  wlio  lived  on  land  ;  but  if  we  cou- 
fiuer  how  large  and  nunitrous  a  fpawn  fiflies  call  at 
once,  and  in  how  fliort  a  time  they  multiply  to  im- 
menfe  numbers,  he  thinks  it  reafonable  to  conclude 
that  only  one  pair  was  created  at  once  ;  and  that  tlie 
command  to  the  waters  to  bring  forth  abundantly  both 
fifh  and  fowl,  related  only  to  the  variety  of  fpecics,  not- 
to  a  number  of  each.  ,.-. 

.    3.  Though  at  the  reftoration  of  the  world  it  was  to  Van''in- 
be  repeopled  by  fix  perfons  inflcad  of  two,  and  though  crcafc  of 
at   the   fame  time  animal  food  v/as  given  to  man,  v,t[  tlic  animal 
Noah  was  commanded  only  10  take  a  fingle  pair  of"''^^'"'"" 
each  of  the  animals,  clean  bcafts,  which  are  but  a  few  in 
number,  only  excepted.     It  is  further  obfcrvable,  that  ■ 
notwitbflanding  this  fcanty  fupply  of  animals,  ilicy- 
]iad  increafed  fo  nmch  by  the  time  of  Ninirod,  that  it 
then  became  ncceffary  to  Imnt  and  dcflroy  them  ;  and 
Nimrod  was    celebrated    for   his    courage    and    Ikill  ' 
in  that  ncceffary  employment.     <'  So  numerous  (adds 
lie)  v/ere  the  animals  before  the  flood,    tiiough  but 
two  of  a  kind  were  created,   that  Dr  Woodward,  from 
the  remains  of  that  earth,  as  well  the  animal  as  vegetable 
produclions  of  it  fiill  prefervcd,  concludes,  that  <  at 
the  time  the  deluge  came,  the  earth  was  fo  loaded 
with  herbage,  and  lb  thronged  with  animals,  that  fuch 
an  expedient  was  even  wanting  to  cafe  it  of  tlie  bur- 
den,  and  to  make  room  for  a  new  fucceilion  of  its  pro- 
duflions."  ,g 

4.   Mr  Cockburn  is  of  opinion,  that  America  mufl  Of  the 
Jiave  been  peopled  before  the  flood,  as  the  old  conii-  peopling  of 
nent  could   not  be  fuppofed  able  to  hold  the  number  of  ■^"'"'<:='. 
inhabitants.  and  migra. 

J.  With  regard  to  the  main  dilTiciilty,  viz.  how  u7a'ls°toTt'.' 
the  animals  peculiar  to  different  countries  could  travel 
to  fuch  diftances  to  and  from  the  ark,  Mr  Cockburn 
replies,  that  America,  which  Bilhop  Stillingflcct  chief- 
ly infills  upon,  has  nothing  peculiar  to  it,  but  what 
may  equally  well  be  urged  both  with  refpcct  to  Afiu 
and  Africa  ;  each  of  them  having  animals  peculiar  to 
themfelvcs.  It  is  a  fo  poilible,  that  there  might  for- 
tncrly   be  a  more   cafy  comumnic^Iou  between    tlic 
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Ahatic  ani  American  continents  thin  tlicre  is  now. 
Sec  the  article  America,  n°  loi — 113. 

Our  aiulior  likewife  obfervcs,  th;u  though  the  ark 
reftcJ  on  mount  Ararat,  yet  %vc  are  not  tolJ  where  ir 
was  built,  which  might  be  far  enough  from  the  place 
where  it  is  commonly  fuppofcd  ;  fo  that  thole  aninials 
which  are  peculiar  to  America  might  not  have  fo  far 
to  travel  to  the  ark  as  is  commonly  imagined.  This 
arg  iment,  however,  feems  to  be  very  inconclufive  ; 
for  thou  '•h  we  ilioald  fuppole  the  ark  to  have  been 
coiiRracteJ  in  America  iticlf,  the  animals  of  Mcfopo- 
tamia  woulJ  have  had  as  far  to  travel  from  thence  to 
America,  ?.s  the  American  animals  from  their  own 
country  to  Mtfopotamia,  according  to  the  common 
opinion.  But  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  Noah  lived 
and  the  ark  was  built,  it  was  at  God's  command  that 
ihe  feveral  kinds  of  animals  came  thither  in  order  to 
their  prcfervation  ;  and  his  command  could  bring 
them  from  the  farthell  parts  of  the  earth  during  the 
120  years  that  the  world  lay  under  condemnation. 
'I'hough  after  all,  none  of  the  animals  might  have  very 
iar  to  travel  to  the  ark  ;  for  if  only  one  pair  of  each 
kind  was  created  at  firft,  and  all  of  thcfe  in  or  near 
one  place,  fince  they  were  all  brought  before  Adam, 
and  received  names  from  him,  there  is  no  abfurdity  in 
fuppofmg  that  Ibme  of  every  kind  might  remain  in  the  breathing  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  ark. 
country  where  they  were  tirrt  produced,  from  whence  In  tliis  particular  therefore,  we  mufl:  have  recourlc  to 
No3h's  habitation  might  not  be  very  dillant.  Neither  the  immediate  interpofition  of  Divine  power,  and  fup- 
ca.i  any  objedion  be  brought  from  the  cxtiutf  ion  of  pofe  that  the  air  was  niiraculoully  preferved  of  a  fuf- 
fome  fpccies  of   animals    in  certain  countries  of  the     ticient  degree  of  purity,  as  the  garments  of  the  Ifrae 


luge. 


nivorous  birds  coulJ  not  be  kept  alive  by  grain  or  o- 

tlier  vegetable  food.     By  thus  ixciuaing  fiu.h  a  rum- ■.—' 

ber  of  ufelefs  animals,  a  v<.ry  coniidcrab'e  fpacc  v.  :■!  u-.  ''°  r 
be  allowed   for  the  circulation  of  air  in  tht  ark,  the  ,, roper  cir- 
want  of  which  Iccms  to  be  the  moft  in.xjdiiaDle  dif-  .ubtion  of 
ficulty,  if  we  n. ay  judge  from  the  preltnt  conflitution  air  the 
of  things.     It  feems  uidrcd   to  i)e  certain,  that  no  e   grcaf-'ft 
qual  number  of  animals  could  fubfill  for  a  twelvemo;, ih  •''^'■"I'r* 
in    an  equal  fpace  fo  clolely    fiiut  up  as    thty   were. 
The  ark,  it  is  true,  contamcd  near  iwo  millions  «f 
cubic   feet ;    but  confidcring    the  niirnDcr  of  its  in- 
habitants,   the    great    fpace    neceffary  fur   the    food 
with  which  they  were  to  be  fupplied,  and   the  con- 
tinual  pollution  of  the  air  by  their  dung  and   filth, 
as  well    as    the    effluvia    from    their    bodies,    there 
feems  little  probability  that  even  fuch  a  vafb  bulk  of 
air  could  fuffice  for  any  lengtli  of  time.     This  diffi- 
culty will  appear  the  greater,  v\hen  we  confider  that 
■any  ventilation  was  impoluble,  as  this  could  not  ha\e 
been  done  without  opening  both  the   door  and  win- 
dow ;  and  the  former,  we  are  certain,  was  not  opened 
until  'he  time  that  the  command  was  given  to  come 
forth  out  of  the  ark.     Neither  is  there  the  fmallefl 
probability,  that  the  opening  of  a  fingle  window  could 
renew  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  lit  for 


world,  fince  they  might  have  been  hunted  and  de- 
flroyed  either  by  the  human  race  or  by  other  creatures. 
Thus  it  is  faiJ,  that  there  are  now  few  or  no  deer  in 
Switzerland,  though  formerly  there  were  a  great  many 
when  it  was  full  of  woods.  In  Britain  alfb  tliere  are 
no  wolves  now  to  be  found,  though  the  illand  was  in- 
fcfled  with  them  in  former  times. 


In  confideriii'T  the  fubje>ft  of  the  deluge,  among  other     mull  be   founded    wholly  upon    conjc^ure,    and    none 


queftions  whicji  occur,  one  is,  by  what  means  were  the 
ravenous   animals,  which    feed  only  upon  ilcfli,  fup- 
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^h'™rk.'"  P'^^'i'ffd  in  the  ark?  For  this  fmie  authors  have  fup- 
'  '  ^'^'  pofed,  that  Noah,  belides  lliofe  animals  whom  he  took 
into  the  ark  for  prefervation,  took  likewife  a  great 
number  for  llaughtcr.  For  this  purpofe  biiliop  Wil- 
kins  has  allowed  no  fewer  than  1S25  fhcep,  though 
he  was  of  opinion,  that  there  were  no  carnivorous 
animals  before  the  flood  ;  and  this  latter  opinion  is 
.adopted  by  Mr  Cockburn.  The  idea  indeed  of  flaugh- 
tering  a  number  of  harmiefs  animals  to  fatisfy  a  few 
'.'ile  rapacious  ones,  and  that  too  in  a  place  defigned 
for  the  common  afylum  of  the  animal  creation,  feems 
inconfillent  with  that  fchenie  of  mercy  difplayed  in 
the  whole  tranfaftion.  It  is  by  much  the  more  pro- 
bable f.ippofition  then,  that  though  fome  animals  had 
been  accullomed  to  live  on  fielh  in  their  natural 
flate,  they  could  ncverthclcf?  fubfifl  upon  vegetable 
food.  This  feems  the  more  probable,  as  fome  animals 
naturally  carnivoroi'.s,  particularly  dogs  and  cats,  may 
be  fupported  in  their  domeftic  ftate  iiy  vegetable  food 
alone.  If  we  extend  this  to  the  whole  canine  and  fe- 
li'ie  genera,  wc  drill  take  in  tlie  moft  of  the  beads  of 
prey":  as  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  pnnthers,  wolves, 
foxes,  hyenas,  &c.  Bears  are  well  known  fomctimes 
to  feed  on  berries;  faakes  will  c.u  bread  and  milk  ;  and 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofc  that  even  the  laofl  car- 


lites  were  preferved  from  turning  old,  and  their  feet 
from  being  afFe^ed  by  the  journey  through  the  defert 
in  which  they  wandered  fo  long. — Many  other  quef- 
tions concerning  the  economy  of  the  ark  might  be 
propofed  ;  as,  how  they  fupplied  theinfelves  with  v,a- 
ter  ?  in  what  manner  they  could  ufe  fire  for  the  dref- 
fing  of  their  viftuals  ?  &c.  But  as  every  anfwer  to  thefe 


can  pretend  that  there  was  a  natural  impoOibility  of 
cfFeding  any  of  thefe  things,  we  forbear  to  infift  far- 
ther upon  them.  The  cafe,  however,  it  is  very  diffe- 
rent with  rcfpecft  to  the  air  ncccirary  for  fuftair.ing  a- 
nimal  life  :  for  here  their  is  a  plain  impoffibility  in  a 
natural  way;  nay,  we  isay  even  doubt  whether  the 
general  mafs  of  atmofpherc,  after  being  deprived  of  its 
eleflric  matter,  or  otherwife  altered  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  let  fall  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  water  it  contain- 
ed, was  fit  for  the  fupport  of  animal  life  ;  fo  that  a 
miracle  would  have  been  neceiiary  at  any  rate.  To 
this  indeed  it  may  be  replied,  that  on  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fition,  men  and  other  animals  would  have  been  de- 
flroyed,  not  by  the  flood,  but  by  the  viiiated  air  they 
breathed.  Bur,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  it  is  im- 
probable that  any  living  creature  could  relifl  the  vio- 
lent rain  which  took  place,  and  which  would  foon 
drivethe  birds  from  their  flielter,  as  the  waters  begin- 
ning to  overflow  theground  would  foon  expel  the  hu- 
man race  from  their  houfcs  ;  and  it  would  not  be  till 
the  end  of  the  40  days  and  40  nights  that  the  air 
could  be  at  its  worft  flate,  long  before  which  time  all 
animal  life  weuld  be  extinft.  41 

We  (liall  conclude  this  article  with  confidering  fome  Changes 
of  the  alterations   which  are  fuppofcd  to  have    taken  "''^"■'^ ''"^ 
place  in  the  world  in  confeouence  of  the  deluge.     One  f^'^^"  P  ""^^ 
of  thefe  is  the  much  greater  quantity  of  v.'ater  on  the  quence  of 

prefent  the  deluge. 


DEL 


Uelupc    prefinc  than  on  the  old  world.     Dr  Kcil  lias  indeed 

-^ '  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  prcfent  extent  of  ilic 

fiirface  of  the  waters  is  ncccH'ury  to  raife  inch  a  q  laii- 
tiiy  of  vapaiirs  as  may  fupply  the  fm-fice  of  the  earth 
v.'ith  rain  and  wiih  fpriiigs.     In  aiifwer  to  tliis,  it  is 
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thought  hy  Mr  Cockbiirn  to  Ije  alfo  inconcliifivc 
"  For  (fays  he)  i.  Animal  food,  whether  lifli  orflcili, 
was  not  ufed  by  mankind  before  the  deluge  :  but, 
2.  Snppofe  it  had,  yet  for  the  f.rfl  joo  years  the  num- 
ber of  mankind  was  but  fmall,  and  likely  at  a  great 
diilance  from  the  fea  ;  fo  that  the  incrcafe  of  all  kinds 
of  fifli  during  fo  long  a  time  mufb  have  been  prodigi- 
ous. We  need  not  be  furprifed,  then,  at  the  immenfe 
quantities  of  the  exuvise  of  marine  animals  left  on  the 
earth  by  the  deluge.  But  the  rcafon  he  brings  to 
prove  that  the  feveral  continents  of  the  world  were 
cncompalFed  by  feas  as  they  are  now,  viz.  that  as 
there  are  different  forts  of  fillies  in  the  different  feas 
of  the  world,  fo  the  exuvice  of  the  fame  kind  are  ge 


coral ;  fome  by  an  accumulation  of  fea-wecJs  and  n:!;er    DoIu'«. 

matters  ilo.itiiig  upon  the  furl.tcc  ot  ihc  o;can,  and  tic-  ' ^— - 

tained  upon  fjiid  b-inks  or  funk  rocks;  wliiJc  not  a 
few  of  thofc  near  the  great  co::iincnts  owe  their  origin 
10  the  quantities  of  mud  brought  ilown  l>y  tilc  gicai 
faiJ,  that  it  mayjulUy  bc(iuellionedu'iicilR-rall  Iprings  rivers  v.'hich  empty  tlicailclvcs  into  the  ocean.  Au- 
aie  derived  from  the  vjpours  railed  by  the  fun's  heat  .'  thcntic  hiltory  fc-jrec  aftijrds  an  inlUuec  of  aii  idaiid 
and,  2-  Whether  the  primitive  earth  Hood  in  need  of  rornud  by  the  breaking  off  a  piece  from  the  conti- 
iiich  a  quantity  of  rain  to  render  it  fertile  as  the  pre-  neut,  though  it  does  many  of  idands  being  joined  to 
fcnt?  Dr  WooJward  gives  the  following  rcafon  for  continents  by  ibmc  one  or  other  of  tlic  caulcs  juft 
fuppofing  the  antediluvian  feas  to  have  been  nearly  of     mentioned. 

the  fame  extent  with  thofc  at  prefent,  viz.  that  "  the  The  inferior  fertility  of  the  cartii  after  the  dcluce  is 

fpoils  of  the  fea,  the  ihells  and  other  marine  bodies,  mucli  infilled  upon  by  the  fame  author,  for  tiie  lolTow- 
arc  left  in  fach  prodigious  numbers,  and  in  heaps  upon  ing  reaibns  :  "  i.  The  grant  of  animal  food  to  Noah  and 
heaps  in  the  earth,  befides  ihofe  which  have  long  fmce  Jiis  pofterity  ;  which  he  thinks  is  an  indication  of  greai- 
periihed,  that  they  could  not  have  been  left  in  fach  er  barrennefs  in  the  ground  than  formerly.  2.  Our 
quantities  had  not  the  feas  occupied  mucli  the  fame  Savioor  compares  the  days  of  Noah  with  iholb  of 
fpaee  as  they  do  now."     This  argument,  however,  is     Lot  ;  and  as  the  country  about  Sodom  is  faid  to  have 

been  exceedingly  fertile  like  //).-  gmdi'/i  of  the  Lord, 
he  is  cf  opinion  tiiat  tlic  antediluvian  world  nnift  have 
been  very  fertile  alfo.  3.  As  (according  to  Dr  Wood- 
ward) the  lirft  earth  brought  forth  all  manner  of 
plants  of  itfelf  without  any  labour  or  culture  of  uian, 
and  even  before  there  was  a  man  to  till  the  ground, 
we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  ijie  exterior  llraiam 
or  furfacc  of  the  earth  confuted  of  (uch  terreflrial 
matter  as  was  lit  for  thefe  productions  ;  that  is,  of 
a  rich  light  mould,  affording  plentifully  matter  for 
vegetation.  Now,  lliough  God  was  pleafcd,  upon 
man's  traufgreffion,  to  withdraw  in  part  his  benedic- 
tion from  the  earth  ;  yet  the  earth  itfelf  was  uniouck- 
ed  till  the  deluge,  the  fame  furface  of  rich  mould  was 
nerally  found  upon  contiguous  lands,  does  not  ahvays  jlill  upon  it,  and  brouglit  forth  plentifully,  cfpccially 
hold,  fince  there  are  fome  Ihells  found  in  the  continent  'wlien  man's  culture  for  corn  was  added.  But  the 
which  arc  flrangers  to  the  parts  of  the  fea  contcrmi-  inundation  of"  waters  at  the  deluge  greatly  altered  the 
nous  to  thefe  continents.  That  the  fejs  in  the  pre-  conllitution  of  the  earth  itfelf :  it  mixed  and  confound- 
fent  earth  are  valfly  more  extended,  and  confequcnlly  cd  this  upper  flratum  of  vegetative  earth  v.iih  other 
the  dry  land  fo  much  lefs  in  proportion,  may  likewife  terreflrial  matter  not  fit  for  vegetation,  with  fand,  gra- 
be  inferred  from  the  great  multitude  of  illanus  that  vel,  ftoncs,  and  all  kinds  of  mineral  matter,  which  mufl 
lie  near  the  fliores  of  the  greater  continents,  if  it  be  needs  render  the  earth  in  general  much  lefs  fertile  than 
true  what  forae  allege,  that  they  are  parts  broken  off  before,  and  which  made  the  plough  nerefliiry  to  din- 
by  the  deluge  from  the  main  land,  which  before  that     up   the   proper  vegetative  mould  and  brinn-  it  to  the 

furface,  and  alfo  manure  or  compoft  to  incrcafe  and 
enrich  ;  neither  of  which  before  the  dood  it  needed. 
4.  There  is  a  moral  reafon  why  the  earth  after  the 
flood  fhould  be  lefs  fertile  than  before.  The  luxu- 
riant productions  of  tlie  firil  earth,  after  man's  rrtiurc 
became  corrupted,  and  to  deviate  more  and  more  from 
righteoulhefs,  ferved  only  to  excite  and  foment  his 
lulls,  and  to  niinifter  plentiful  fuel  to  his  vices  and 
luxury.  To  cut  otf,  therefore,  fuch  occalion  of  fin  and 
wickednefs,  God,  in  great  mercy  to  men,  retrench- 
ed the  earth  in  its  former  fertility,  thereby  obliging 
tlicm  to  labour  and  diligence,  and  employing  moll  of 
their  timctoprocure  tiitir  ntcellary  fublillence,  which 
the  earth  by  diligent  culture  will  flill  affo.-d,  but  not 
that  luxuriant  abundance  it  did  before  the  flood.  If 
we  take  a  firvey  of  the  difierent  rej:ions  and  countric; 
of  the  world,  we  fhall  lind  this  to  b,;  the  truth  of  the 
cafe.  Some  places,  both  in  Alia  and  America,  arc 
as  it  were  a  paradife  in  refpcft  of  the  reft,  to  fliow 
us  perhaps  what  was  and  would  have  been  the  flate  of 
the  earth  had  not  men  finned  ;  but  far  the  grcateft 
late  difcoveries  have  Ihown  that  many  illands  have  a  part  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  thcfc,  and  evidently 
volcanic  origin  ;  others  arc  formed  by  the  growth  of  fitowa  that  cffeft  \\hi:h  the  lins  of  men  had  upon  the 
Vol.  V.  ■  J   B  cartk 


reached  to  and  beyond  them.  And  though  iflands  are 
thought  to  be  rarely  found  in  the  great  ocean,  yet 
there  have  of  late  been  found  in  the  midft  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  vaft  cluflers  of  illands,  &c. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  replied.  That  the  Mofaic 
account  fays  nothing  of  the  extent  of  the  fi:as  ci- 
ther before  or  after  the  flood;  but  fimply  tells  us, 
that  the  waters  were  poured  out  upon  tlis  firface  of 
the  earth  from  the  windows  of  heaven  and  the  foun- 
tains of  the  deep,  and  that  as  the  flood  decrcafed  the 
waters  returned  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  part 
of  them  returned,  we  have  not  the  leafl  realon  to  fup- 
pofe that  tlie  whole  did  not  do  fo  likewife.  That  the 
(ilh,  as  well  as  land  animals,  were  more  numerous  in 
the  antediluvian  worlJ  than  now  when  fuch  quantities 
are  deflroyed  liy  mankind,  is  very  probable,  as  we  fee 
they  abound  to  this  day  in  uniiihabitcd  places.  This 
may  account  for  the  a'louifning  quantities  of  their 
exuviae  to  be  met  with  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  but  from  tlie  formation  of  iflauds  nothing  can 
be  concluded  concerning  the  antediluvian  world.    The 
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P.^u^'c.    earth  itfclf.     In  a  word^  it"  we  take  a  furvcy  ot"  the 

* " '  who'll-,  ic  c.-i:uii!C  be  thuaj,lic  llut  tiu-  liric  hlcUing  was 

rellorcd  to  the  cartti  after  tlie  fiooj,  or  that  it  came 
OLit  1)1  the  hands  of  its  iiuker  in  the  flaie  it  is  at  pre- 
fciit,  fiiice  fo  great  a  part  of  it  bears  Hill  the  marks  of 
the  curftf  laid  iipoirii." 

Not\vithfla;iJiag  all  that  is  here  alleged,  the  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  ancient  eanh  mull  flill  ap- 
pear very  problematical,  if  we  corJiuer  all  circumftau- 
ces.     For, 

I.  Even  at  the  creation,  when  the  earth  was  at  its 
ut:nofb  perfection,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  every  part 
of  it  produced  ipontancoully  like  the  garden  of  Eden. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  this  garden  was 
<>la;il!d  by  the  Lord  God,  and  that  Adam  was  put  into 
it  to  drcfs  it  and  to  k:ep  it.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
even  in  the  Paradifaical  flate  the  earth  would  not  have 
produced  food  for  man  without  culture  ;  for  as  God 
planted  the  firil  garden,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
iiaJ  man  continued  in  his  ftate  of  innocence  ind  mul- 
tiplied, he  mull  have /i/;(/;/i'n' other  gardens  when  it  be- 
came necelfary.  After  the  fall,  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  was  cxprefsly  removed,  and  that  not  in  a  llight 
degree;  but  if  we  can  judge  from  the  prefent  Hate  of 
thinn-s,  it  mufl  have  become  extremely  wild  and  bar- 
ren. Thus,  when  it  is  faid,  "  Thorns  alio  and  thirties 
Hull  it  bring  forth  to  thee;"  we  may  judge  of  the 
llate  of  the  foil  from  that  which  we  fee  bringing  forth 
thorns  and  thiflles  at  this  day.  Every  one  knows  that 
an  abundant  crop  of  thefe  weeds  indicates  poor  ground, 
which  will  require  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  to  bring 
it  into  order.  Nay,  that  we  may  be  fure  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  was  at  this  time  no  eafy  matter, 
it  is  likewJfe  faid,  "  In  forrow  Ihalt  tliou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thy  life."  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
the  antediluvian  earth,  inrtead  of  being  more  fertile, 
was  much  more  barren  than  at  prefent.  That  the  la- 
bour of  cultivating  the  ground  at  that  time  was  alfo 
fo  great  as  to  be  almoll  intolerable,  is  evident  from  the 
fpcech  of  Lamech  on  the  birth  of  Noah  :  "  This 
fame  (fays  he)  (hall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  concerning  the  ground  which 
the  Lord  hath  curfed." 

2.  There  is  a  very  evident  natural  rcafon  why  the 
antediluvian  world  lliould  have  been  more  barren  than 
the  prefent,  and  why  the  deluge  ihould  have  removed 
that  barrenuefs.  Under  the  article  Antediluvians, 
n"  19,  it  is  hinted,  that  the  purity  of  the  air  at  that 
time  was  a  principal  caufe  of  tlie  longevity  of  the  hu- 
man race.  If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  which  is  \-e.\-Y 
probable,  we  mufl  fuppofe  the  atmofphere  to  have 
then  contained  a  greater  qnuuity  of  dcphlngij'tic^itcd  air 
than  it  does  at  prefent;  for  late  experiments  have  put 
it  beyond  doubt,  that  from  this  the  fupport  of  animal 
life  is  immediately  derived.  But  this  kind  of  air, 
Jiowever  favourable  to  animal  life,  is  found  to  be  very 
unfavourable  to  vegetation  ;  and  therefore,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  abundance  in  the  antediluvian  atmofphere, 
the  animals  woidd  be  healthy.,  and  the  vegetables  weak, 
puny,  and  lickly.  But  the  deluge,  by  overflowing  the 
earth  for  a  whole  year,  uertroyed  every  animal  and  vc- 
j;etable,  and  confequently  induced  a  vaft  putrefaftion 
all  over  the  globe  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was  the 
produflion  of  an  immcnfe  quantity  of  what  is  called 
j:hIogiftii:i;ti'd  air.     This  mixing  with  the  pure  atmo- 


fphere, vitiated  it  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  it  Icfs  Dflu^f. 
friendly  to  animal  life,  but  more  fo  to  vegetation.  '  ^' 
Hence  the  prefent  vvoild  mull  naturally  be  more  fer- 
tile than  the  former;  and  not  only  on  this  account, 
but  by  rcafon  of  its  being  manured  by  the  llagnation 
of  the  waters  upon  its  furfacc  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  animal  matter  left  by  them, 
the  ground,  inllead  of  being  k llcned  iu  its  leftility  as 
Dr  Woodward  fuppcfes,  mull  have  been  reflored,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the  very  (late  it  was  in  at  its 


original  formation. 


3.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe  appears  probable  from 
what  the  Deity  faid  10  Noah  after  offering  up  his  facri- 
fice.  "  1  will  not  (fays  he)  curfe  the  ground  any  more 
for  man's  fake."  Now  this  was  plainly  intimating  that 
the  earth  was  rcllorcd  to  its  primitive  fertility,  and 
[hat  he  would  no  more  take  it  away  ;  for  when  he  did 
fo  to  the  primitive  world  it  was  iu  thefc  words,  "  Cur- 
fed is  the  ground  for  thy  fake."  That  the  curfe  here 
alluded  to  was  really  the  depriving  the  earth  of  its 
fertility,  and  not  the  overflowing  the  earth  with  water, 
is  evident ;  btcaufe,  after  declaring  that  he  would  no 
more  curfe  the  ground  for  man's  fake,  lie  adds,  "  Nei- 
ther will  I  again  fmite  every  living  thing  as  I  have 
done." 

4.  The  moral  reafons  afligned  why  the  prefent 
world  lliould  be  lefs  fertile  than  the  former,  feem 
to  be  inconclulive.  However  barren  we  may  reckon 
tlie  earth  jurt  now,  it  is  certain  that  it  produces, 
or  might  produce,  much  more  than  would  fuilice  for 
all  its  inhabitants.  The  difficulties  which  mankind 
undergo  are  not  at  all  owing  to  the  barrennefs  of 
the  eanh  ;  but  to  their  own  conduiSt,  or  their  oppref- 
fion  of  one  another.  Neither  does  it  clearly  appear 
that  animal  food  is  really  in  any  degree  cheaper  than 
vegetable,  but  rather  the  contrary  ;  fo  that  whatever 
was  the  reafon  of  this  grant  after  the  flood,  we  can- 
not fai;-ly  afcribe  it  to  a  forelight  of  the  future  bar- 
rennefs of  the  earth. 

Another  queftion  which  naturally  occurs  on  the 
fubj eft  of  the  deluge  is.  Whether  (here  was  any  rain 
before  it  or  not .'  The  argument  agaiull  the  exillcnce 
of  rain  before  the  ilood  is  obvioufly  derived  from  the 
rainbov/  being  made  a  fymbol  of  the  divine  favour  im- 
mediately after.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  unkfs  we 
fuppofe  the  nature  of  light  or  of  water  to  have  been 
diftcrent  before  this  event  from  what  it  was  afterwards, 
there  is  a  natural  impoffibility  of  the  refraition  of  the 
fun's  light  being  prevented  from  lliouing  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rainbi)v>.'  whenever  the  fun  and  cloud  were 
ill  a  ccrtaiu  polition  with  regard  to  one  another.  It 
appears  improbable,  to  thofe  w'ho  take  this  lide  of  the 
quellion,  that  tlie  Deity  fliould  inllitute  any  thing  as 
an  emblem  of  his  difpleafurc  being  turned  away,  when 
the  fame  emblem  h;'.d  been  Teen  perhaps  a  very  Hiort 
time  before  the  cataflrophe  happened.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppo- 
fing  this  to  have  been  the  cafe  :  for  though  the  rain- 
bow exifted  before  the  deluge,  yet  it  never  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  fymbol  of  this  particular  event,  viz. 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Deity  ;  and  tlie  impoffibility 
of  vegetables  be'ng  fupplied  with  a  fufficicnt  quantity 
of  moiAure  without  rain  is  likewife  urged  as  a  dccillve 
argument.  Still,  however,  it  appears,  that  even  ve- 
getation  may   fubfift,    and    that   in  its   utmofl.    pcr- 
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fe;nion,  wuliout  rain  :  for  \vc  arc  informcJ,  that  by 
means  of  a  mill  the  ground  was  originally  vvatcrtd, 
and  vegetables  lUpplicd  wilh  nioilbire,  before  llicre 
was  any  rain  ;  and  if  this  was  tiie  cafe  at  one  time, 
it  might  have  been  at  any  other,  or  at  any  number  of 
times  we  can  (uppofc.  Indeed,  as  matters  Hand  at 
prcfent,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  fcaniy  fup- 
ply  ;  and  perhaps  fo  it  was  in  the  antediluvian  world  : 
and  thus  the  svant  of  rain  mi;^ht  have  been  one  caufe 
of  chat  barrennefs  in  the  antcdiUiviaii  world  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  probable,  and  which  Mr 
Bryant  mentions  as  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancient  my- 
thologirts. 

For  pariicular  deluges,  or  overflowings  of  various 
parts  of  the  earth  by  water,  fee  the  article  Inunda- 
tion. 

DEMADES,  a  famous  Athenian,  who,  from  be- 
ing a  mariner,  became  a  great  orator,  and  appeafed 
Philip  by  his  eloquence,  after  the  famous  viflory  over 
the  Athenians  at  Cheronea,  in  the  33SLh  year  B.   C. 

DEMAIN,  or  Demesne,  in  its  common  accepta- 
tion, is  ufed  for  the  lands  round  a  manor-houfe,  occu- 
pied by  the  lord. 

Demain,  or  Deme/iii',  in  law,  is  commonly  under- 
Aood  to  be  the  lord's  chief  manor-place,  with  the 
lands  thereto  belonging,  which  he  and  his  anceflors 
Iiave,  time  out  of  mind,  kept  in  their  own  manual  oc- 
cupation. 

DEMAND,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  denotes  a  calling 
for  or  requiring  one's  due. 

Demand,  inlaw,  has  a  more  fpecial  fignifieation, 
as  contradiftinguifiied  from  plaint  :  for  all  civil  aiSions 
are  purfued  either  by  demands  or  plaints  ;  according. 
to  which  the  purfuer  is  called  citlier  Janand.wt  or 
plaintiff :  viz.  in  real  adlions,  de7na!uiaiit ;  and  in  per- 
fonal  anions,  plaintiff.     See  Plaintiff. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  demands  :  the  one  in  deal, 
dsfaElo,  as  in  every  precipe  :  the  other  in  law,  de  jure  ; 
fuch  is  entry  in  land,  dillrefs  for  rent,  &c. 

DEMEMBPvATION,  in  Sects  law.  See  Law, 
N°  clxxxvi.   17. 

DEMEMBPlE,  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  difmembcred 
animals,  or  thofe  with  their  limbs  cut  olF. 

DEMENSE.     SeeDF.MAiN. 

Demesne  lands.     Sec  Revenue,  n"  j. 

DEMETa^  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Britain, 
eonfidered  as  a  branch  of  the  Silures,  occupying  that 
inner  corner  formed  by  the  Briflol  Channel  and  the 
Irifli  Sea. 

DEMETRIA,  a  feflival  in  honour  of  Ceres:,  called 
by  the  Greeks  De^nntir.  It  was  then  eufloniary  for 
the  votaries  of  the  goddefs  to  lafli  thenifelves  with 
whips  made  v/ith  the  bark  of  trees.  The  Athenians 
had  a  folcninity  of  the  fame  name  in  honour  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorceres. 

DEMETRIOUTTZ,  a  city  of  the  duchy  of  Snio- 
lenfko,  in  the  Ruflian  empire,  iituaied  upon  the  river 
Ugra,  in  E.  Long.  37.  o.  N.  Lat.  55.  2%. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  fon  of  Antigonus  and  Strato- 
nice,  firnaracd  ro.'iorc^tei,  "  Dedroyer  of  towns."  At 
theage  of  22,  he  wasfeiitby  his  father awinfl  Ptolemy, 
who  invaded  Syria.  He  was  dcfearca  near  Gaza; 
but  he  foon  rcpiired  his  lofs  by  a  victory  over  one  of 
ihc  generals  of  the  enemy.     He  afterwards  failed  wilh 


a  fleet  of  2?o  fliips  to  Athens,  atid  rcflored  ilic  .Aihc-  Dtmcriiu. 

niins  to  liberty,   by  freeing  the::)  from  the  power  of  ' 

Caii'.uidcr  and  Ptolemy,  and  ixju-llipg  the  gariifrn, 
which  w.is  flationed  there  under  Dcn-.etrius  PhalercLS. 
After  tjiis  fucccfiful  expedition,  lie  btlir),ed  a;id  I'Oi 
Muiiychia,  and  defeated  Call'ai-.dcr  st  Tiicrniopylo;. 
His  reception  at  Athens  after  ihtfc  vidoiics  u;.s  al- 
tiudcd  with  the  grtatcll  fcrviliiy,  and  the  Allicr.ians 
were  not  aihanitd  to  raife  aitars  lo  hlin  ;is  to  a  goil,  .nnd 
confuk  his  oracles.  This  uncoinnion  fucccfs  r;'lkd 
the  jealoufy  ol  the  ftcceiFors  of  Akxandu-r,  and  Scleu- 
cus,  Caiiandcr,  and  I.yflmachus  united  10  deflroy  An- 
tigonus and  his  fon.  Their  hoflilc  armies  i;,et  at 
Ijifus,  299  years  bcfoic  die  Augudan  age.  Antigo- 
nus was  killed  in  the  battle  ;  and  Demetrius,  after  a 
feverc  lofs,  retired  to  Ephcfus.  I!is  ill  fuccefs  raifed 
liim  many  enemies  ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had  late- 
ly adored  him  as  a  god,  refufed  to  admit  him  into  their 
city.  He  foon  after  ravaged  the  territory  of  Lyfi- 
machus,  and  reconciled  hinilelf  to  Seltucus,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  daugliter  Stratonicc  in  nianiage.  Athens 
now  laboured  under  tyranny,  and  Demetrius  relieved  it 
and  pardoned  thcinliabitants.  Thtlolsof  hispolfeflloiis 
in  Afla  recalled  him  from  Greece,  and  he  eltabliflicd 
himfelf  on  llie  throne  of  Macedonia  by  the  murder 
of  Alexander  the  fon  of  Caflander.  Here  he  was  con- 
tinually at  war  with  the  neighbouring  flaies,  and  ihc 
fuperior  power  of  his  advcrfaries  obliged  him  to  leave 
Macedonia,  after  he  had  fat  on  the  throne  for  (cvea 
years.  He  palfed  into  Afia,  and  attacked  fome  of  the 
provinces  of  Lyflmachus  with  various  fuccefs  ;  but  fa- 
mine and  pellilence  deflroyed  the  greatell  part  of  his 
army,  and  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleneus  for 
fupport  and  afliftanee.  He  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion :  but  hoflilities  were  foon  begun  ;  and  after  he 
had  gained  fome  advantages  over  his  fon-in-law,  De- 
metrius, was  totally  forfakcn  by  his  troops  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  enemy. 
Though  he  was  kept  in  eonflnement  by  his  fon-iil- 
law,  yet  he  maintained  himfelf  like  a  prince,  and 
pafled  his  time  in  hunting  and  in  every  laborious  cx- 
crcife.  His  fon  Antigonus  offered  Seleucus  all  his  pof- 
feffions,  and  even  his  perfon,  to  procure  his  father's  li- 
berty ;  but  all  proved  unavailing,  and  Demetrius  died 
in  the  54ih  year  of  his  age,  after  a  confinement  of 
three  years,  286  years  before  Chrifl:.  His  remains 
were  given  to  Antigonus,  and  honoured  with  a  fplcn- 
did  funeral  pomp  at  Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed  10 
Demetrias.  His  pofterity  remained  in  polfedion  of 
the  Macedonian  throne  till  the  age  of  Perfcus,  who 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  IDemetrius  has  ren- 
dered himfelf  famous  for  his  fondncfi  of  dillipation 
when  among  the  diifolute,  and  for  his  love  of  virtue 
and  military  glory  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  has  been 
commended  as  a  great  warrior  ;  and  his  ingenious  in- 
ventions, his  warlike  engines,  and  (lupendoiis machines 
in  his  war  wilh  the  Rhodians,  Juilify  his  claims  to 
that  characler.  He  has  been  blamed  for  his  voluptu- 
ous indulgences  ;  and  his  biograplier  obfcrvcs  that  no 
Grecian  prince  had  more  wive'i  aud  concubines  than 
Poliorcetrs.  His  obedience  and  reverence  to  his  fa- 
ther has  btcn  jnflly  admired  ;  and  it  has  been  obfer- 
ved,  that  Antigonus  ordered  the  anfliaflaJors  of  a 
foreign  prince,  particularly  to  nnurk  the  curdiali- 
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Pcnu-tiiiH.  ty  u'-id  fricaJJ-ip  whxli  rubiulcJ  betw'ceu  him  and  his 

Demetrius,  i'liru.inicJ  Co/!,!ti7s,  fuccccJ.-J  his  fa- 
ther Aiuigonasou  thciiiroiic  ui  .Macedonia.  He  reign- 
ed 12  years,  and  was  fiicccedcd  by  iiis  I'oa  Philip. 


Demktrius,  a  ion  ot"  Philip,  kiii^  of  Mace 


doiiia, 
delivered  as. lu  hollagc  10  ilic  K.ouians.  His  niodcily 
ikli^-ertd  his  fddier  from  a  heavy  accufation  laid  be- 
fore the  Roman  fenate.  When  he  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, he  was  falfely  accid'cd  by  his  broLhcr  Perfcus, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  his  father  too 
creduloully  confcnted  to  his  death. 

Demetrius  1.  furnamed  Sctc-r  or  Savior,  v/as  fon  of 
Scleucus  Philopator  the  fon  of  Aniiochus  t];c  Great, 
king  of  Syria.     His  father  gave  him  as  a  hoftagc  to 
the^Romans.     After  the  death   of  Scleucus,   Antio- 
chus    Epiphanes,    the    deceafed    monarch's    brother, 
ufurped  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and   fnccceded  by   his 
fon  Antiochus   Eupator.     This   ufurpation   difpleafed 
Demetrius,  who  was  detained  at  Rome.     He  procured 
his  liberty  on  pretence  of  going  to   hunt,  and  fled  to 
Syria,  where  the  troops  received  him  as  their  lawful 
fovereign.     He  put  to  death  Eupator  and  Lyfias,  and 
ellablilhed  himftlf  on  his  throne   by  cruelty  and  op- 
prcillon.     Alexander  Bala,  the  fon  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, laid  claims  upon  the  crown  of  Syria,  and  de- 
feated Demetrius  in  a  battle,  250  years  before  Chrill. 
Demetrius  H.  furnamed  Nicanor,  ox  Conqueri.i\ 
was  fon  of  Soter,  to  whom  he  fucceeded  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Ptolemy  Philomcter.     He  married  Cleopa- 
tra, the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  before  the  wife 
of  the  expelled  monarch  Alexander  Bala.     Demetrius 
gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs,  and  luf- 
fered   his  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  his  favourites. 
At  that  time  a  pretended  fon  ot"  Bala,   called  ZJis^/'./v// 
TryphoH,  feized  a  part  of  Syria  ;  and  Demetrius,  to  op- 
pofe  his  antagonill,  made  an  alliance  with  the  Jews, 
iUid  marched  into  the  eail,  where  he  was  taken  by  the 
Parthians.     Phraates  king  of  Parthia  gave   him   his 
daughter  Rhodogyne  in  marriage  ;  and  Cleopatra  v.as 
fj  incenfcd  at  this  new  coiuieftion,  that  (lie  gave  her- 
felf  up  to  Antiochus    Sidetcs  her  brother-in-law,  and 
married  him-     Sidctes  was  killed  in  a  battle   againlt 
the  Parthians,  and  Demetrius  regained  the  poilcflion 
of  the  kingdom.     His  pride  and  opprclhon  rendered 
him  odious  ;   and  his  fubjecis  alkcd  a  king  of  the  houfe 
of  Seleucus  from   Ptolemy   Phyfcon  king  of  Egypt  : 
and  Demetrius,  unable  to  refift  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies, tied  to  Ptolcmais,  which  was  then  in  the  hands 
of  his  wife  Cleopatra.     The  gates  were  fluit  up  againd 
his  approach  by  Cleopatra  ;  and  he  was  killed  by  or- 
tier  of  the  governor  of  Tyre,  whither  he  liad  fled  for 
proteiftion,    A.    U.  C.  627.     He   was    fucceeded   by 
Alexander  Zebina,  whom  Ptolemy   had  railed   to   the 
throne. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  celebrated  orator  and  peripa- 
tetic philofopher,  was  the  fcholar  of  Thenphraftus.  He 
acquired  (o  much  authority  at  Athens,  that  he  govern- 
ed the  city  for  ten  years  ;  and  ruled  with  fo  much  wif- 
dom  and  virtue,  that  they  fet  up  56  llaiues  in  honour 
of  him.  By  the  flandcrs  of  fomc  malicious  perfons  in 
his  abfence,  he  was,  however,  condemned  to  die  ;  and 
his  images  were  pulled  down  :  which  when  Demetrius 
heard,  lie  faid,  they  could  not  pull  down  that  virtue 
for  which  thofc  images  were  fct  up.     He  cfcapcd  into 


Egvpt,  and  was  protefled  by  Ptolemy  Lsgus.     This  Demctriut 
king,  it  is  faid,  aikcd  his  advice  coitccrning  the  fiicccf-  ll 

lion  of  his  children  to  the  throne  ;  viz.  whether  he  I^""'"'ag- 
ought  to  preler  thofe  he  had  by  Euiidice  to  Ptolemy 
Fhiladclphus  whomhchad  by  Berenice  ?  and  Demetrius 
advifed  him  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  foinier.  This 
difpleafed  Philadelphus  lb  much,  that,  his  father  being 
dead,  he  banilhed  Demetrius  ;  who  was  afterwards  kill- 
ed by  the  bite  of  an  alp.  Demetrius  compoftd  more 
works  in  profe  aiid  vcrlc  than  any  other  peripatetic  of 
his  time;  and  his  wiitings  confiited  of  poetry,  hifiory, 
politics,  rhetoric,  harangues,  and  embailies.  None  of 
them  arc  extant  except  his  rhetoric,  which  is  ufually 
printed  among  the  Rkdores  i-slcdi. 

Demetrius,  a  cynic  philofopher,  difciple  of  Apol- 
lonius  Thyaneus,  in  the  age  of  Caligula.  The  empe- 
ror wiflied  to  gain  the  philolophtr  to  his  intereft  by  s 
large  prefent  ;  hut  Demetrius  refufcd  it  with  indigna- 
tion, and  faid,  If  Caligula  wiflics  to  bribe  me,  let  him 
fend  me  his  crown.  Vefpafian  was  difpleafed  with  his 
infoleuce,  and  baniflied  him  to  an  ifland.  The  cynic 
derided  the  punifhment,  and  bitterly  inveiglied  againft 
the  en'.peror.  He  died  in  a  great  old  age  ;  and  Se- 
neca obferves,  that  "  nature  had  brought  hiin  forth 
tofliow  mankind  that  an  exalted  genius  can  live  fecure- 
]y  without  being  corrupted  by  the  vice  of  the  funound- 
ing  world." 

DEMI  (formed  from  dimidium),  a  word  ufed  ia 
compofition  w'ith  other  words  to  fijnify  hnif. 

DEMi-Attici,  boroughs  or  larger  villages  of  Attica, 
The  Athenian  tribes  were  diftributed  into  Demi.  Ho- 
mer, in  his  catalo;;iie,  diftinguilhes  tlic  Athenians  by 
the  appellation  Demos.  And  when  Thefius  prevailed 
on  them  to  quit  the  country  and  fettle  at  Athens,  they 
ftill  continued  to  ficqucnt  the  Dtmi,  and  10  perform 
their  fcveral  religious  ceremonies   there  (Paufanias, 

DF.Mi-Culz'cri?!,3  piece  of  ordnance  ufually  ^'^  inches 
bore,  2700  pound  weight,  10  feet  long,  and  carrying 
point  blank  175  paces. 

DEnii-Cuiviriit  of  tht leaf] fizc,  is  4J  inches  bore,  10 
feet  long,  and  2000  ponnd  weight.  It  carries  a  ball 
of  4  inclies  diameter  and  of  9  pounds  weight,  audits 
level  range  is  174  paces. 

Dtisu-Cuiveriii  oj  the  large  ft  fort,  is  4|  inches  bore, 
10^  feet  long,  and  weighs  5000  pounds  weight.  It 
carries  a  ball  44  inches  diameter,  weighing  12  pounds 
II  ounces,  point  blank  178  paces. 

DEMiCod.     See  Hero. 

DEMi-Corge,  in  fortification,  is  that  partof  the  poly- 
gon which  remains  aficr  the  flank  is  railed,  and  goes 
from  the  curtiu  to  the  angle  of  the  polygon.  It  is  half 
of  the  vacant  fpaccor  entrance  into  a  baftion. 

DEMi-Q!'^^''r,  a  note  in  mulic,  two  of  which  are  e- 
qual  to  a  quaver. 

Di:Mi-Sen:i-Q!iiiz<er,  in  mnfic,  the  fliortefl  note,  two 
of  them  being  equal  to  a  fcmi-quaver. 

DEMISE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  eflate  either  in 
fce-i'imple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  Hie  or  years  ;  and 
fo  it  is  commonly  take  1  in  many  writs.  The  king's 
death  is  in  law  termed  the  demile  of  the  king. 

Demise,  and  Repemisf,  denote  a  conveyance 
where  there  are  mutual  leafcs  made  from  one  to  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  land,  or  fomethingout  of  it. 

DEMIURGE  (from  cfa,«/oc,  which  denotes  ^j/z/W/c 

fervatit 
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'DtraocTii.-j  ferviiKt ,  and  *f  jeiworiE),  in  the  luyiho'ogy  of  the  caft- 
Dcmocri-  gni  philoibphtrs,  was  oue  of  [he  X-O-xs  employed  by 
'"'•  the  fijiremc  Deny  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
chara(itcr  they  give  him  is  a  conipuuiid  of  fliining  qua- 
lities and  inlhpportable  arrogaucc  ;  and  his  exccliivc 
lull  of  empire  tiiaccs  his  talents  and  virtues,  lie  is 
rcprefcnted  as  claiming;  dominion  over  the  r.ew  world 
he  has  formed,  as  his  lovercigu  right  ;  a. id  excluding 
totally  the  fupreme  Deity  from  all  concernment  in  it, 
he  demands  from  mankind,  for  himfelf  and  his  allb- 
ciatcs,   divine  honours. 

DEMOCRACY,  from  <f»^©,  people,  and  xf«T(/»  to 
eoimnaitdov gnvcrii ;  the  fame  witli  a  popular  govern- 
ment, wherein  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people:  fuch  were  Rome  and  Athens  of  old; 
but  as  to  the  u:odern  European  rcpi'blics,  Bafil  only  ex- 
cepted, their  government  comes  nearer  to  ariilocracy 
than  democracy.     See  Law,  r.o  15. 

DEMOCRirUS,  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Abdera,  a  town  of  Thrace, 
about  the  80th  Olympiad  ;  that  is,  about  460  years 
before  Chrift.  His  f^iiher,  fays'  Valerius  Riaximus, 
was  able  to  entertain  the  army  of  Xerxes  ;  and  Dio- 
genes Laertius  adds,  upon  the  teftiinony  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  king,  in  requital,  prcfentcd  him  with  fome 
Magi  and  Chaldeans.  From  thefc  Magi  and  Chalde- 
ans Democritus  received  the  tirll  part  of  his  education  ; 
and  from  them,  whilll  yet  a  boy,  he  learned  theology 
and  aftronomy.  He  next  applied  to  Leucippus,  and 
learned  from  him  the  fyilem  of  atoms  and  a  vacuum. 
His  father  dying,  thethreeibns,  forfo  many  there  were, 
divided  the  eflatt.  Democritus  made  choice  of  that 
part  which  conlifted  ni  money,  as  being,  though  the 
lead:  fhare,  the  moft  convenient  for  travelling  ;  and  it 
isfaid,  that  his  portion  amounted  to  above  ico  talents, 
which  is  near  20,oool.  Sterling.  His  extraordinary 
inclination  for  the  fcicnces  and  for  knowledge,  induced 
him  totravcliiuoall  parts  of  the  world  whcrehe  hoped 
to  find  learned  men.  He  went  to  viiit  the  priefts  of 
Eiypt,  from  wliom  he  learned  geometry  ;  he  confultcd 
the  Chaldeans  and  the  Pcrilan  philofophers  ;  ar.d  it  is 
faid,  that  he  penetrated  even  into  India  and  Ethiopia, 
to  confer  V,  ith  the  Gymnofophifts.  In  thefc  travels 
he  walled  itis  iubllance  ;  after  which,  at  his  return,  he 
was  obliged  to  be  maintained  by  his  brother  ;  and  if 
he  had  not  given  proofs  ol'the  grciteft  imdcnlanding, 
and  thereby  procured  to  liimfclf  the  hip;hell  honours, 
and  the  Ifrongefi:  interell  of  his  country,  he  woiild  have 
incurred  the  penalty  of  that  lavt'  which  denied  the  in- 
terment in  the  iamily-fepulchre  to  thofe  who  had  fpcnt 
their  patrimony.  After  his  return  from  i ravelling,  he 
lived  at  Abdera,  and  governed  therein  a  moil  abfolute 
manner,  by  V'rtue  of  his  confiimmate  wifdoin.  The 
magiflrates  of  that  city  made  him  a  prefent  of  joo  ta- 
lents, and  erected  Aatucs  to  him  even  in  his  lifetiii-e  : 
but  being  naturally  mnre  inclined  to  contemplation 
than  delighted  with  public  honours  and  employments, 
he  withdrew  into  folitude  and  retirement.  Democri- 
tus incelTantly  laughed  at  human  life,  as  a  contini;ed 
farce,  which  msde  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  think  he 
was  mad  ;  on  which  they  fcnt  for  Hippocrates  10  cure 
him  :  but  that  celebrated  phylician  having  difcourfed 
witli  the  philofopher,  told  the  Abderians,  that  he  had 
a  great  veneration  lor  Democritus;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  tbofe  who  efleeme  J  ihemfclvcs  the  moil  heal- 


thy were  the  mo.1  dillcn'pcrcd.  Demotiitiis  died,  ac- 
cording to  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  :6tltytar  before 
the  Chrillian  er.i,  aged  109.  h  is  fjij  niat  he  put 
out  his  eyes,  in  order  that  he  might  mediiaic  noie 
profoundly  on  philofophical  fulJcCts  ;  but  this  has 
little  probability.  He  was  the  author  of  many  books, 
whicii  arc  loll;  and  from  thife  Epicurus  borrowed  Ms 
philofophy. 

DEMONSTKAULE,  a  term  i,frd  in  the  fchools 
to  Ijgnify  that  a  thing  may  be  cleaily  pioved.  Thus, 
it  is  demonP.rable,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  c;;cs. 

DEMOiNSTRATiOxN,  in  logic,  a  ferics  offylK,- 
gifms,  all  whofc  prcmilles  are  either  definitions,  fclj- 
cvident  truths,  or  propolitions  already  edablilhed.  Sc  = 
Logic. 

DEMONSTRATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  term  given 
to  fuch  pronouns  as  ferve  to  indicate  or  point  out  a 
thing.  Of  this  number  are  hk,  hac,  hoc,  among  ilic 
Latins;  avAthis,  that,  thcfe  thife,  in  Enpjifli. 

DEMONSTHENES,  tlic  famous  Athenian  orator, 
was  born  at  Athens  3S1  B.  C.  He  loll  his  father  at 
feyen  years  of  age  ;  and  was  placed  under  the  conviuilt 
of  guardians,  who  robbed  liinicf  his  (ubflancc,  and  nc- 
gleded  his  education.  Demofthcnes  repaired  tliislofs 
by  his  love  of  eloquence  and  his  cxtraordinaiy  abilities. , 
He  became  the  difeiple  of  Ifx-us  ai;d  Plat'o,  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  fludy  the  orations  of  liberates,  /it 
the  age  of  17  he  gave  an  early  proof  of  Iiis  eloquence 
and  abilities  againf't  his  guardians,  froiti  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  retribution  of  the  greateil  part  of  his  eft.itc. 
His  rifing  talents  were,  Iiowever,  impeded  by  various 
natural  dcff'cfts.  But  thefe  were  at  lad  conquered  by 
dint  of  refolution  and  unwearied  attention.  He  de- 
claimed by  the  fea-fliorc,  that  he  mij^ht  Le  u!"cd  10  the 
noife  of  a  tumultuous  ailembly  ;  and  with  the  pebbles  in 
liis  mouth,  that  he  might  correci:  a  defed  in  his  fpecch. 
He  prafliled  at  l;ome  with  a  naked  Iword  hangiro- 
over  his  thouldcr,  that  he  might  check  an  ungracciul 
motion  to  which  he  was  fubject.  He  alio  confined 
himfelf  in  a  fubierraneor.s  cave,  to  demote  Iiimfelf  ir.orc 
clofcly  to  fiudious  purfuits  ;  and  to  eradicate  all  ciiri- 
olity  of  appearing  in  public,  he  fliavcd  one  half  of  his 
head.  In  this  ibl-iary  ictiicmciU,  by  the  help  of  a 
glimmering  lamp,  he  conipolul  the  grcatcll  pin  of  his 
orations,  v.'hich  have  ever  been  ihcsdmiratio!;  of  every 
age;  though  l;is  con'ctrpci-aries  and  rivals  inveighed 
againfl  them,  and  obferv  ed  th  it  they  fmclt  of  oil.  His 
abilities  as  an  orator  raifrd  him  to  confcqutnce  at  A- 
thcns,  and  he  v.'as  (bon  placed  at  the  I  cad  of  govern- 
ment. In  tl.ii  public  capacity  he  roufed  his  country- 
men from  cheir  indolence,  and  animated  them  .-^gainfl 
the  ei:rvoachment  of  I'liilip  of  Macedonia.  In  the 
battle  of  Cheronnaa,  Deiiiollhcncs  betrayed  hispifilla- 
nirr.ily,  and  favcd  his  life  ly  flight.  After  the  dtath 
ofPiiilip,  lie  declared  hiiiiftlf  warmly  againll  his  .'"on 
and  fuccelfor  /•'cxander  ;  and  when  the  Macedonians 
demanded  of  the  Athenians  their  orators,  Dcmofllunrs 
reminded  his  countrymen  of  the  fal  le  of  ilic  flieep 
which  delivered  their  dogs  to  tlie  wolves.  By  il  c 
prevalence  of  party,  honcvcr,  lie  was  forced  10  retire 
frosn  Athens  :  and  in  Iiis  banilhinent,  which  he  palFcd 
at  Troezcn  and  j-Egina,  he  lived  with  more  etitiri- 
rary  than  true  hrroifm.  Wb.en  Aniipater  inadc  war 
EgaiaH  Greece  af:er  the  death  of  Alexander,  Dcmoft- 
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Bcniofl-  lieiics  was  publicly  recalled  from  his  exile,  anJ  a  gsllcy 
hewcs.     was  lent  to  feich  iiiin  from  J£g\n.\.     His  teturn  was 

' ' atieiidcd  with   niucii  fplcndor,    ar.J   all    the  citizens 

crciwiied  at  the  Pirxus  to  fee  him  lu'.d.  His  triumph 
and  popularity  were  ihort.  Antipaier  a;id  Craterus 
■  were  near  Athens,  and  demanded  all  the  orators  in  be 
delivered  up  into  their  hands.  Demofthenes  lied  to 
the  temple  of  Neptune  in  Calanria  ;  and  when  he  faw 
thai  all  hopes  of  iafety  were  vanilhed,  he  took  a  dofe 
of  poifo!!,  which  he  always  carried  in  a  quill,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  day  that  the  Thefmo'phoria  were  celebra- 
ted, 322  years  before  Chrili.  The  Athenians  raifcd  a 
brazen  liatue  to  his  honour,  with  an  infcription  tranf- 
lated  into  this  dillich  : 

5/  t'lbi par  mcnti  roiur,    Vir  mttgnf^  fuijfctj 
Gra.cia  non  ^laccdo fuccuiuijj'ci  hero. 

Demofthenes  has  been  defcrvcdly  called  thi  prince 
ff  on^tors.  Indeed  no  orator  had  ever  a  liner  field 
than  Dcnioftlienes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics, 
\vhich  are  his  capital  orations  ;  and  undoubtedly  to 
ihegrcatiiefs  of  thefubjea,  and  to  that  integrity  and 
^jublic  fj>irit  which  breathe  in  them,  they  owe  a  large 
portion  of  their  merit.  The  fuhjett  is,  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  againft  Philip  of 
Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece; 
and  to  guard  them  againit  the  treacherous  meafures 
by  which  that  crafty  tyrant  endeavoured  to  lull  them 
into  a  neglect  of  their  danger.  To  attain  this 
end,  we  fee  him  ufe  every  proper  means  to  ani- 
mate a  people  diflinguiihed  by  juftice,  humanity,  and 
valour;  but  in  many  inftances  become  corrupt  and 
degenerate.  He  boldly  accufes  them  of  venality,  in- 
dolence, and  indifference  to  the  public  good  :  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  reminds  them  of  their  for- 
mer glory,  and  of  their  prefcnt  refources.  His  con- 
tcmp(n-ary  orators,  who  were  bribed  by  Philip,  and 
who  pcrfuaded  the  people  to  peace,  he  openly  re- 
proaches as  traitors  to  their  country.  He  not  only 
prompts  to  vigorous  meafures,  but  teaches  liow  they 
are  to  be  carried  into  execution.  His  orations  are 
lirongly  animated,  and  full  of  the  impetuollty  and  ar- 
dour of  public  fpirit.  His  compolition  is  not  diftin- 
gaiihed  by  ornament  and  fplcndor.  It  is  an  energy 
of  thought,  peculiarly  his  own,  which  forms  his  cha- 
racter, and  raifes  him  above  his  fpecies.  He  fcems 
not  to  attend  to  words,  but  to  things.  We  forget 
the  orator,  and  think  of  the  fubjecl.  He  has  no  pa- 
rade and  oftentaiion,  no  fludied  introduilions :  but  is 
like  a  man  full  of  hisliibjecl;  who,  after  preparing  his 
audience  by  a  fentence  or  two  for  the  reception  of 
plain  truths,  enters  direftly  on  bufmels. 

The  llyle  of  Demofthenes  is  ftrong  and  concife  ; 
though  loniciimes,  it  rr.i.fi  be  confeiled,  harfli  and 
abrupt.  His  words  are  highly  cxpreffive,  and  his  ar- 
langcment  firm  and  manly.  Negli^^cnt  of  lell'er  graces, 
he  icenis  to  have  aimed  at  the  fublime  which  lies  in 
fentiment.  His  aftion  and  pronunciation  arc  faid  to 
luve  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent ;  which, 
Jrcm  the  manner  of  his  writings,  we  fliould  readily 
believe.  His  character  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
aufterc  rather  than  of  the  gerrile  kind.  He  is  always 
grave,  ferious,  paiTionaie  ;  never  degrading  himfclf, 
nor  attcmpnng  any  thing  like  plcafantry.  If  his 
admirable  eloquence  he  in  any  refpifi  faulty,  it  is 
rhat  he  foraetiuics  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.    He 


may  be  thought  to  want  fmoothnefs  and  grace  :  which  Dcn-.o*- 
is  attributed  to  his  imitating  too  clofely  the  manner  of      hcna 
Thucydides,  who  was  his  great  model  for  ftyle,  and  P^F**"- 
whole  hiftory  he  is  laid  to  have  tranfcribcd  eight  times 
with  liis  own  hand.     But  thefe  defcfts  are  more  than 
atoned  for  by  that  mafterly  force  of  mafculine   elo- 
quence, which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it, 
caihiot  in  the  prefcnt  day  be  read  without  emotion. 

Cicero  calls  him  a  perfeft  model,  and  fuchashehim- 
felf  wifliedtobe.  Thefe  two  great  princes  of  eloquence 
have  been  often  compared  together  ;  but  the  judgment 
helitates  to  which  to  give  the  preference.  The  Arch- 
bilhop  of  Cambray,  however,  I'ecms  to  have  ftated  their 
merits  with  great  juftice  and  perfpicuity  in  his  Reflec- 
tions on  Pvhctoiic  and  Poetry.  The  paflage,  tranda- 
ted,  is  as  follows.  "  I  do  not  hefitate  to  declare,  that 
1  think  Demofthenes  fuperior  to  Cicero.  I  am  pcr- 
fuaded no  one  can  admire  Cicero  more  than  I  do.  He 
adorns  whatever  he  attempts.  He  dees  honour  to 
language.  He  difpofes  of  words  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  hinifelf.  His  ftylc  has  great  variety  of  charaftcr. 
Whenever  he  pleafes,  he  is  even  concife  and  vehement; 
for  inftance,  againft  Cataline,  againft  Verres,  againft 
Antony.  But  ornament  is  too  vifible  in  his  writings. 
His  art  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  perceived.  When  the 
orator  is  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  republic,  he 
forgets  not  himfelf,  nor  permits  others  to  forget  him. 
Demofthenes  feems  to  efcape  from  himfelf,  and  to  fee 
nothing  but  his  country.  He  feeks  not  elegance  of 
expreflion  ;  nnfoughtfor  he  poflefles  it.  He  is  fupe- 
rior to  admiration.  He  makes  ufe  of  language,  as  t 
modeft  man  does  of  drefs,  only  to  cover  him.  He 
thunders,  he  lightens.  He  is  a  torrent  which  carries 
every  thing  before  it.  We  cannot  criticife,  becaufe 
we  arc  not  ourfelves.  His  fubjeft  enchains  our  atten- 
tion, and  makes  us  forget  his  langnage.  We  lofe  him 
from  our  fight  :  Philip  alone  occupies  our  minds.  I 
am  delighted  with  both  thefe  orators  ;  but  I  confefs 
that  I  am  lefs  affcded  by  the  infinite  art  and  magnifi- 
cent eloquence  of  Cicero,  than  by  the  rapid  fimplicity 
of  Demofthenes." 

DEMPSTER  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  man,  but 
of  a  fingular  charafler.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  but 
we  do  not  find  in  what  year.  He  went  over  to  France 
for  the  fake  of  embracing  the  catholic  religion,  ind 
taught  chffical  learning  at  Paris  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  Tho' his  bnfinefs  was  to  teach 
fchool  ;  yet  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his  fword,  and  as 
quarrelfome  as  if  he  had  been  a  duellift  by  profellion  : 
and  it  is  faid,  that  there  fcarce  paflcd  a  day  but  he  had 
fomething  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his  hands.  This 
fpirit  and  turn  of  temper  drew  hini  into  many  fcrapes  ; 
and  o!ie  in  particular,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
country.  Grangier,  principal  of  the  college  of  Beau- 
vais  at  Paris,  being  obliged  to  take  a  journey,  appoint- 
ed Dempfter  his  fubftitute.  Dempftcr  caufed  whip  a 
fcholar,  in  full  fchool,  for  challenging  one  of  his  fel- 
lows to  fight  a  duel.  The  fcholar,  to  revenge  this  af- 
front, brough'  three  gcnrlenien  of  his  relations,  who 
wereof  the  king's  life-guards,  into  the  college.  Demp- 
ficr  made  the  whTe  college  rake  arms;  hamftrung  the 
three  life-guard-mens  horfes  before  the  college  gate  ; 
and  put  himfelf  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that 
the  three  fparks  were  forced  to  afc  for  quarter.  He 
gave  them  their  lives  ;  but  imprifoncd  them,  and  did 
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Dcmpfter  not  releife  them  for  fome  days.     They  foiijjht  another 
II  way  to  revenge  thcmCelves  :   they  caiifcd  an  iii(or:iia- 

Denbigh  [-jmj  [^  [3.  made  of  the  lite  aail  moral  behaviour  of 
Dempllerj  and  got  foiiie  witneil'ts  to  be  heard  aguinlt 
him.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to  England,  where  he 
found  reinge  ;  but  did  not  make  any  long  ilay.  He 
went  abroad  again,  and  read  lectures  upon  polite  learn- 
ing in  fcvcral  univerlities  ;  in  that  of  Nifnics  particu- 
larly, where  he  difputed  for  a  profcflbr's  chair,  and  ob- 
tained it.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and  was  profellor 
there  for  the  remainder  of  jus  life;  and  was  then  alfo 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  dclla  Rotte.  He 
died  there  in  September  1625,  leaving  behind  him  fe- 
vcral  learned  works  ;  as  Commentaries  on  RojimisJi  Ati- 
tiquitat'ibus  Roma^iortim,  and  upon  Claudian,  &c.  ;  lour 
books  of  Epidles  ;  feveral  dramatic  pieces,  and  other 
poems;  fome  books  of  law ;  an  Apparatus  to  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  Scotland ;  a  Martyrology  of  Scotland  ;  and  a 
Lift  of  the  Scottifli  Writers. 

Dempsteroj  Court ,  the  nameformerly  given  in  Scot- 
land to  the  common  executioner  or  hangman. 

DEMSTER,  or  Deemster.     See  DeeiMster. 

DEMULCENTS,  among  phyllcians,  medicines 
good  againll  acrimonious  humours.  Such  are  the  roots 
of  marlh-mallows,  of  white  lilies,  of  liquorice,  and  of 
viper-grafs,  the  five  emollitnt  herbs,  &c. 

DEMURRAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  made 
to  the  mafler  of  a  Ihip  by  the  merchants,  for  ftaying  in 
a  port  longer  than  the  time  firfl  appointed  for  his  de- 
parture. 

DEMURRER,  in  laM',  a  flop  put  ro  any  aftion 
upon  fome  point  of  diificulty  which  mull  be  determined 
by  the  court,  before  any  further  proceedings  can  be 
had  in  the  fuit. 

DEN,  a  fyllable  which,  added  to  the  names  of  places, 
fhows  them  to  be  fituated  in  valleys  or  near  woods  ;  as 
Tenterden. 

DENx-lRIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  chief  filver 
coin  among  the  Romans,  worth  in  Sterlingmoney  about 
I'cvenpence  three  farthings  As  a  weight,  it  was  the 
feventh  part  ot  a    Roman  ounce. 

Denarius  is  alfo  ufed  in  law-books  for  an  En- 
glilh  penny. 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  Wales,  bounded 
on  the  fonth  by  Merioneth  and  Montgomery  Ibires, 
on  the  north  by  Fliiitlhire  and  the  Irilh  Sea,  on  liie 
welt  by  Caernarvon  and  part  of  Merionethlhire.  It  is 
about  40  milcslongand  21  broad.  The  air  is  whole- 
fonic,  but  (liarp  ;  the  county  being  pretty  hilly,  and  the 
fnow  lying  long  on  the  tops  of  the  niountaius.  The  foil 
in  general  is  barren  ;  but  the  vale  of  Ciwyd,  fo  called 
from  its  being  watered  by  that  river,  is  a  very  fertile 
pleafant  fpot,  of  great  extent,  and  well  ii'.habited.  The 
chief  commodities  are  bltck  cattle,  flieep,  and  goats, 
rye_,  called  here  awc/c!;,'-;/,  and  lead-ore.  The  county 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  viz.  knight  for  the 
lliire,  and  a  burgefs  for  Denbigh  the  capital. 

Denbigh,  the  capital  town  of  Denbighfnire  in  N. 
Wales.  It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Clwyd,  and  was  formerly  a  place 
of  great  Hrength,  with  an  impregnable  caflle,  now  de- 
moliflied.  It  is  pretty  large,  well  built,  and  inhribited 
by  tanners  and  glovers,  and  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to 
the  noble  family  of  Fielding.  W.  Long.  3.  ;c.  N. 
Lat    55.  15. 


DENDERMOND,  a   hamlfome  and   (Irong  tou  11    Dcndfr- 
of  the  Aulh-ian  Neth.-rlands,  in  Flanders,  with  a  flrong     niund 
citadel.     It  was  t.ken   by  the  allies  in    1706,  and  l>y  U 

the  French  in  1745.     It  is  furj-oundcd  by  marflics  and  ^"'l''"""'- 
line  meadows,  winch  the  inhabiianis  can  lay  und<:r  wa-  .     '"'     . 
tcr  when  they  plcal'c.     It  is  feated  at  the  conilHtnceof 
the  rivers  Dender  and  Scheldc.     £.  Lorg.  4.  3.   N. 
Lat.  51.3. 

DENDRACHATES,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name 
ufed  by  the  ancients  for  an  extremely  elegant  and 
beautitul  fpccies  of^agatc,  the  ground  of  which  is 
whitiih,  vaiiegaied  with  veins  of  a  brighter  white. 
Thefd  veins  arc  beautifully  difpofcd  in  a  number ol'  va- 
rious figures ;  but  generally  in  many  conctntiic  irregu- 
lar circles,  drawn  round  one  or  more  points.  It  is 
common  alfo,  in  various  parts  of  this  itone,  to  find  very 
beautiful  delineations  ot  trees,  moffes,  fca- plants,  and 
the  like,  fo  elegantly  exprclfcd,  that  uiany  have  erro- 
neoully  taken  them  for  real  plants  included  in  the  fub- 
Itance  of  the  Hone  ;   whence  the  name  djndrackutcs. 

DENDRANATOMY,  a  term  ufe-d  by  fome  for  a 
defcriptionof  the  various  parts  of  trees  ;  as  root,  trunk, 
branch,  bark,  wood,  pith,  flower,  fruit,  &c.  Scij 
Plants,  Vegetation,  S:c. 

DENDROMETER  (from  .,'tj/fiiv  a /rf?  and  ^iT/sa 
I  micifurc),  an  inftrument  lately  invented  by  MclTrs 
Duncombe  and  Whittel,  for  wliich  they  obtained  a 
patent,  fo  called  from  its  ufe  in  mcafuring  trees.  This  ^''^"' 
inftrument  conlilts  of  a  fcmicircle  A,  divided  into  two  ^'^^'^•' 
quadrants,  and  graduated  from  the  middle  ;  upon  the 
diameter  B  there  hangs  a  plummet  L  for  fixing  the 
inftrument  in  a  vertical  pofition  ;  there  is  alfo  a  chord 
Dparallel  to  the  diameter,  and  a  radius  f,  pafTaig  jt 
right  angles  through  the  diarr.eter  and  chord.  F.-om 
a  point  on  the  radius  hangs  an  altimeter  C,  between 
the  chord  and  diameter,  to  which  is  fixed  a  fmall  fcmi- 
circle G,  and  a  fcrew  to  confine  it  in  any  poliiioii. 
The  altimeter,  which  is  contrived  to  form  the  fame 
angle  with  the  radius  of  the  inlliununt  as  the  irec 
forms  with  ihe  horizon,  is  di\ided  from  its  ecntre  both 
ways  into  forty  equal  parts  ;  and  thcfe  pans  arc  agaiu 
fididivided  into  halves  and  quarters.  Upon  the  fn  all 
feniicircle  G,  on  which  is  accounted  the  quaniiiy  of 
the  angle  made  by  the  altimeter  ai'd  radnis,  arc  ex- 
prclfed  degrees  from  60  to  120,  being  30  on  each  qua- 
drant. Tlic  radius  is  numbered  wi;h  the  fame  fcalc 
of  divillons  as  tlie  altimeter.  There  is  alio  a  i-onius 
to  the  fmall  fcmicircle,  which  fliows  the  quantity  of 
an  angle  to  every  five  minutes.  On  the  back  of  the 
inftrument  the  flock  M  of  the  llidiiig  piece  is  confined 
to  the  axis  N,  which  moves  concentrically  parallel  to 
the  elevation  index  F  on  the  oppolite  fide,  to  which  it 
is  fixed.  This  index  is  numbered  by  a  fcale  of  cqral 
divillons  with  ilie  altimeter  and  r.idius :  at  tlie  end  of 
the  index  is  a  nonius,  by  which  ihe  aHj'lesof  cIevatio:i 
above,  or  of  dcpreilion  below,  the  hori/.on,  meafiired 
upon  the  femiciicleof  the  inllrumcnt,  are  determined 
to  every  five  minutes.  There  is  a'fo  a  groove  in  the  • 
radius,  that  Hides  acrofs  the  axis  by  means  cf  a  fcrew 
I,  v/orking  between  the  cliord  and  fcmicircle  of  ih« 
iriftrument  ;  ai;d  this  fercw  is  turixd  by  the  key  O. 
Upon  the  flock  M  is  a  'liding  piece,  V  tliat  alw.iys  - 
acts  at  right  angles  with  ihe  altin.etcr,  by  means  of  a  > 
groove  in  the  latter.  To  the  Ikank  of  ihe  lliding  ; 
piece  is  afixcd  a  moveable  limb  O,  which  forms  tiic   - 
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Dendromc-  fams  an^le  with  the  altimeter  as  the  bough  I'orras 
tcr-       with  the^boJy  or  trunk,  ot' the  ti'ce.     This  limj  may 

'  "  '  be  of  any  convenient  lcn;;th,  divided  into  equal  pans 
nt'  the  Cirae  fcale  with  all  the  foregoing  divilions.  At 
t!;e  extremity  of  the  lixedaxis,  on  a  centre,  an  index 
R,  with  teltlcopic  fights,  works  horizontally  upon  the 
moveable  limb  of  the  Hiding  piece.  Upon  this  hori- 
zontal index  R  nny  be  fixed  a  fmiU  quadrant  T,  dc- 
fcribcd  with  any  convenient  radius  from  the  centre  on 
which  the  index  moves,  and  divided  into  90  degrees, 
bc;^iuning  at  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  at 
right  angles  witli  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  faid  index  ; 
and  upon  the  extremity  of  tiie  axis  is  a  nonius,  where- 
by to  determine  the  quantity  of  an  angle  upon  the 
quadrant  every  live  minutes.'  There  arc  alfo  two  fmall 
circular  arches  S,  S,  fcrving  to  keep  the  figlits  in  a 
parallel  pofition,  cacli  containing  an  equal  number  of 
(icjfrees.  Upon  thefe  arcbes  is  raeafurcd  the  angle, 
fubtending  a  fide  equal  to  the  dilFerence  of  the  alti- 
tudes of  tiie  obferved  objccls  above  the  plane  of  the 
Inrizon,  and  wliofc  bale  is  the  neareft  diftance  between 
the  perpendiculars  in  which  ihcfc  objefts  are  fitua- 
ted.  The  dcndrometer  is  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  and 
"liny  be  nfed  cither  with  or  without  it  as  occalion  re- 
quires. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  inft;rum:nt  is  for  meafuring 
the  hngth  and  diameter  of  any  tree,  perpendicular  or 
oblione,  to  an  horizontal  plane,  or  in  any  fituation  of 
the  plane  on  which  it  rcfls,  or  of  any  figure,  whether 
regular  or  irregular,  and  alfo  the  length  and  diameter 
of^the  boughs,  by  mere  infpeftion ;  and  the  inventors 
of  it  have  calculated  tables,  annexed  to  their  account 
of  the  inllrument  itfelf,  by  the  help  of  whicli  the  quan- 
tity of  timber  in  a  tree  is  obtained  without  calculation, 
or  the  ufe  of  a  fliding  rule.  The  inllrument  is  rec- 
titicd  by  fctting  it  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  by  means 
of  the  plummet,  and  fcrcwing  it  to  the  flafF;  then  the 
altimeter  isplacedinthc  exaft  pofition  of  the  tree,  v.'hc- 
thcr  perpendicular,  reclining,  or  inclining,  and  fcrew- 
cd  fall.  If  the  tree  flauds  on  level  ground,  the  hori- 
zontal diftance  from  the  tree  to  the  axis  of  the  inflru- 
inent  is  mcafured  with  a  tape-line,  and  the  radius  is 
moved  with  the  key  till  that  diftance  be  cut  upon  it 
by  the  infide  of  the  diameter:  but  if  the  ground  be 
ftanting,  the  diftance  from  the  tree  to  the  inftrument 
is  ineafured,  and  the  elevation  index  is  moved  till  the 
point  of  the  tree  from  which  the  diftance  was  meafured 
is  hen  through  the  lights,  and  there  fcrewed  faft;  and 
the  radius  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards  with  the 
key  till  this  diftance  is  cut  upon  the  elevation  index 
by  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  altimeter ;  and  the  ho- 
rizontal line  will  be  marked  upon  the  radius  by  the 
infide  of  the  diameter.  In  order  to  obtain  the  length 
of  the  tree,  the  elevation  index  is  firfl  moved  down- 
wards, till  the  bottom  of  tlie  tree  cut  by  the  hori- 
zontal wires  is  obferved  through  the  lights,  and  the 
feet  and  inclies  marked  by  the  index  npon  the  alti- 
meter below  the  point  of  fight  or  horizontal  line 
are  noted  down-,  then  the  index  is  moved  upwards 
till  the  part  to  which  you  would  incafare,  cat  by  the 
horizontal  wires,  is  fccn,  and  tlic  feet  and  inche- 
inarkcd  on  the  alnmeter  above  the  point  of  fight  are 
noted  :  thefe  two  quantities  added  together  give  the 
exaft  lenjth  of  the  tree,  which  is  infcrtcd  in  a  field- 
i.cok.     For  tl-.e  girth   of  the  tree,  the  circumference 


in  that  part  where  the  horizonal  diftance  was  taken,  Dcudronir 
is  meafured  with  the  tape-line ;  and  a  fixth  part  of 
this  circumference  is  added  to  the  diftance  on  the  ra- 
dius, which  was  before  cut  by  the  infide  of  a  diamc-  ,. 
ter,  becaufe  the  tape-line,  in  taking,  the  diflancc,  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the  tree  ; 
then  the  elevation  index  is  lowered  to  that  part  of  the 
tree,  of  which  the  diameter  is  to  be  taken  and  fcrewed 
fall.  Set  the  moveable  limb  of  the  fliding  piece 
quite  ftraight,  and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index 
upon  the  firil  divifion  of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inflru- 
mcnt  about  to  tlic  left  hand  til!  you  fee  through 
the  fights  the  left  fide  of  the  tree  cut  exactly  by 
the  perpendicular  wires  ;  then  the  inftrument  be- 
ing fixed,  move  the  fights  only  upon  the  fliding 
piece,  till  you  fee  the  right  fide  of  the  tree  cut  alfo  by 
the  perpendicular  wires  ;  and  you  will  find  the  true 
diarnccer  marked  by  the  horizontal  index  npon  the 
Hiding  piece,  which  is  to  be  entered  in  a  diftinft  co- 
lumn of  the  field-book. 

Kor  the  boughs  :  let  the  diftance  on  the  radius  be 
now  reduced  to  its  former  quantity,  and  the  elevation 
index  moved  upwards  till  the  bough  is  fccn  through 
the  fights  and  fcrewed  faft.  Set  the  moveable  part  of 
the  (liding  piece  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  the  bough, 
and  the  edge  of  the  horizontal  index  on  the  firfl  divi- 
fion of  it.  Turn  the  whole  inftrument  about  till  yoa 
fee  through  the  fights  the  fiioot  of  the  bough  clofc 
to  the  trunk  cut  by  the  perpendicular  wires;  then 
move  the  fights  till  you  fee  the  other  end  of  the  bough 
cut  by  the  faid  wires,  and  note  the  feet  and  inches 
marked  by  the  horizontal  index  on  the  moveable  limb 
of  the  lliding  piece,  which  will  give  the  true  length  of 
the  bough  to  be  inferted  in  the  field-book.  And  the 
girth  of  the  bough  may  be  obtained  by  dire<5ting  the 
lights  of  that  part  of  it  whofe  girth  is  defired  ;  then 
by  moving  the  elevation  index  downwards  till  you  fee 
the  under  fide  of  the  bough  cut  by  the  horizontal 
wires,  asd  there  noting  the  feet  and  inches  marked  by 
the  faid  index  on  the  altimeter;  after  which,  let  the 
elevation  index  be  moved  upwards  till  the  upper  fide 
of  the  bough  cut  by  the  horizontal  wires  is  fcen  ;  the 
feet  and  inches  marked  upon  the  altimeter  are  to  be 
noted  as  before.  The  former  quantity  fubtrafted  from 
the  latter,  will  give  the  true  diameter  of  the  bough, 
which  is  entered  in  the  field-bood.  The  true  folidity 
both  of  the  body  of  the  tree  and  of  the  boughs  may  b» 
found  from  the  diameter  and  lengths  in  tables  calcula- 
ted for  thispurpofe. 

Tije  dcndrometer,  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  may  b« 
applied  to  meafuring  the  heights  and  diftances  of  ob- 
jefts,  acceffible  or  inacceffible,  whether  fituated  in 
planes  parallel  or  oblique  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
inftrument  is  placed.  It  may  be  alfo  iifed  for  taking 
all  angles,  whether  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique,  in 
any  pofition  of  the  planes  in  which  they  are  formed  ; 
and  thus  for  facilitating  the  pradical  operations  of  en- 
gineering, land  furveying,  levelling,  mining,  &c.  and 
for  performing  the  various  cafes  of  plane  trigonometry 
withoit  calculation  ;  of  which  the  inventors  have  fub- 
joined  to  their  account  of  this  inftrument  many  ex- 
ample?. 

DENDROPHORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  carrying 
of  boughs  cr  branches  of  trees  ;  a  religious  ceremony 
fo  called,    bccaufc  certain  priefts  called  from  thenc« 
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dc-idrophori,  trtc-bf.ircrs  marclied  in  procdlion,  cany- 
iii^  the  biMuchcj  of  trees  isi  thfir  Jiarnls  in  honour  of 
fonie  god,  as  JJacchus,  Cybclc,  Sylvamis,  &c.  Tlic 
'  college  of  tlie  denJrojiliori  is  often  meiiiioncd  in  aa- 
cient  marbles;  and  wc  frcqucnLl/  fee  in  balFo relievos 
the  bacchanals  rcprefeaccdas  men  carrying  little  flirubs 
or  branches  of  trees, 

DENEB,  a!i  Arabic  term  fignifying  tail,  ufed  by 
aflronoracrs  to  denote  fcveral  lixed  Itars.  Thus,  dtnth 
ilect,  fig.;i(ies  the  bright  flar  in  the  lion's  tail.  Dc!:ib 
adtgfge,  that  in  the  fwan's  tail,  &c. 

DENHAM  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  Englifli  poet, 
the  only  fon  of  Sir  John  Ocnham,  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  oncof  tiic  lords  commilhon- 
ers  there,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1615  ;  but  his  father, 
in  161  7,  being  made  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
England,  he  received  his  education  in  that  country. 
In  his  youth  he  followed  gaming  more  than  any 
thing  elfe;  but,  in  1641,  publiilied  a  tragedy  cnilcd 
the  Sophy,  which  was  ranch  admired  by  the  bcil 
judges;  and,  in  i'i43j  wrote  his  faraous  poem  called 
Cooper's  Hill ;  which  Mr  Drydcu  pronounces  will  ever 
be  the  (landard  of  good  writing  for  raajefly  of  ftyle. 
Denham  was  fent  ambaffador  from  Charles  11.  to  liie 
king  of  Poland  ;  and  at  the  Refloration  was  made 
furveyor-general  of  his  majelly's  buildings,  and  crea- 
ted knight  of  the  Bath.  On  obtaining  this  port,  lie  is 
faid  to  have  renounced  his  poetry  for  more  important 
fludies  ;  though  he  afterwards  wrote  a  fine  copy  of 
verfes  on  the  death  of  Cowley.  He  died  at  his  office 
in  Whitehall  in  1668  ;  and  his  works  have  been  often 
fince  printed. 

DENIER,  a  fmall  French  copper-coin,  ©f  which 
twelve  make  a  fol. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  deniers,  the  one  tournois, 
the  other  parifis,  whereof  the  latter  was  worth  a  fourth 
pai't  more  than  the  former. 

DENIZEN,  in  Englilhlaw,  an  alien  made  afubjeft 
by  the  king'sletters-patent  ;  otherwife called  r/^;;<7//o«, 
becaufe  "  his  legitimation  proceeds  sx  donations  regis, 
from  the  king's  gift." 

A  denizen  in  Britain  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  flate  be- 
tween an  alien  and  a  natural  born  f  ihjcft,  and  partakes 
cf  both  of  them.  He  may  take  lands  by  piirchafeor  de- 
vife,  which  an  alien  may  not ;  but  cannot  take  by  inhe- 
ritance ;  for  his  parent,  through  whom  he  murt  claim, 
being  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable  blood,  and  therefore 
could  convey  none  to  the  Ton  ;  and,  upon  a  like  de- 
fed  of  blood,  the  illue  of  a  denizen  born  before  deni- 
zation, cannot  inherit  to  him  ;  but  his  illiie  born  after 
may.  A  denizen  is  not  excufed  from  paying  the 
alien's  duty,  and  fome  other  mercantile  burdens.  And 
no  denizen  can  be  of  the  privy  council;  or  cither  houfe 
of  parliament,  or  have  any  office  of  truft  civil  or  mili- 
tary, or  be  capable  of  any  grant  of  lands,  &c.  from 
the  crown. 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  monarchies 
in  Europe,  conipreliending  the  peninfula  of  Jutland, 
and  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  Tunen,  &c.  But  Denmark, 
properly  fo  called,  is  only  that  part  of  Scandinavia 
which  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Cimbrica  Ch:r- 
fo/j-pts,  and  now  is  called  Jnthmd.  Including  Hol- 
flein,  it  is  bounded  by  the  fea  called  the  Cati-gati;  oi\  the 
north  ;  by  the  Baltic  on  the  eafl ;  by  the  river  Elbe, 
which  feparates  i  t  from  Bremen,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
Vot.  V. 


liic  duchy  of  Saxe-Lau-cn'ourg  towards  llic  luuih  caft;  Denmark. 
extending  from  54.  40.  to  58,  20.  ^i.  1  ,.:t. 

■llie  origin  of  the  name  Detnuirk  is  >4,.t^  unceniin.  ^,„,| 
The  nioll  probable  conjecture  concerning  it  is  that  ol  wiwrcs 
Saxo-Cra-fiT/iaticus,   the  moll  ancient  Slid  bc(I  Danilildcriytd. 
hidorian.     lie  derives  it  Jrom  Dan  the  fon  ^il Humble, 
the  firlt  king/and  Murk  or  Marc,  lignifying  a  coun- 
try in  fcveral  dialec'is  of  the  Teutonic;  according  to 
which  etymology,    the   word  Denmark   flgnifits    the         2 
Liiid,  or  country,  ot  Dan. — This  Dan  is   ihought    10  Dan  the 
Jia\c  lived  about  1058  years  l«.forc  the  Chriflian  era.  fifttlu'is- 
Almoft  all  hiftorians  agree  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
Humbh,  a  native  of  Zealand.     His  poilcliions  and  in- 
flucncc  were  very  conlldcrable,   not  only  in  Zealand, 
but  in  the  iflands  of  Langlaud  ami  ^:olna'.     It  was  his 
courage,  however,  and  Ikill  in  the  art  of  war,  that  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  of  Denmark   to  choofe  him  (or 
their  king.     He  was  caikd  to  the  aflli'ancc  of  the  Ji.t- 
landers  upon  an  irruption  o(  the  SaxoiiN  ii'^o  ihcir  ttr- 
ritorirs,  and  promifed  the  fovcreigniy  of  the  country 
if  he  drove  out  the  enemy.     On  this  iic  immediately 
raifcd  aii  army,   gained  a  complete  vidory  over  the 
Saxons,  and  obliged  them  to  have  the  country  ;  and 
be  was  accordingly  eleded  king. 

In  fuch  early  ages  as  thcfc,  we  are  not  to  look  for  HiftoVyof 
any  authentic  hiftory  either  of  this  or  any  other  king-  thiscountry 
doni.     The  hillory  of  Denmark,  for  a  !;rcat  number  of  fibulousfor 
ages  after  the  reign  of  Dun,  is  lilled  w'itii  fabulous  ex-  """">'  '2«-s- 
ploits  of  heroes,  encounters  with  giants,  dragons,  &c. 
One  of  their  kings  named  Froiho,  who  rcij^ncd  about 
761  years  before  Chrifl,  is  faid  to  have  conquered  all 
Britain,  Slefwick,  Ruffia,  Pomerania,  KoUlcin.  &c.  an 
allertion  which  cannot  eafily  be  credited,  coiifuicring 
the  difticiilty  wiiich  fucceeding   warrioi:s,    even  the 
greateft  in  the  world,  found  10  fubdue  the  inhabitants 
of  thofc  countries — It   is  certain,  however,  that  an- 
ciently the  kingdom  of  Denmark  made  a  much  more 
confpicuous  figure  than  it  docs  at  prelcnt.    The  Danes 
appear  to  liave  had  a  very  conhderablc  naval  force  al- 
moll  from  the  foundation  of  their  empire ;  and  th« 
conquefts  they  undoubtedly  m.ide  in  Britain  arc  ccrtaia 
proofs  of  their  valuur. 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  Danes  were  the  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Saxons  ;  efpecially  the  firrt.  With 
one  or  other  of  thefe  nations  almolt  perpetual  war  was 
carried  on.  The  kingdom  was  alfo  often  rent  by  civil 
diilentions  ;  which  the  ncighbooring  monarciis  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of,  iii  order  to  reduce  the  kino-, 
dom  of  Denmark  under  their  fu'cjet'iion.  As  nciilicr 
party,  however,  generally  came  off  with  advantage, 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  wars  .nf^ords  noihirg  ir.tcrefting''or 
entertaining — One  of  the  ovcatcft  of  the  Daniih  nio- 
narchswas  F<7/</^OT«r  7.  who  obtained  ihc  throne  in  Valdrmarl. 
1 15  7;  having  defeated  and  killed  his  con;pciitor.S'a;ja,  a  jjreat  mo- 
after  a  ten  years  civil  war.  He  maintaiiuJ  a  long  war  narcli. 
with  the  Vandals,  whofc  power  he  at  ltd  cnt^irely 
broke,  and  reduced  under  his  fuljcdion  tjic  iiland  of 
Rugeii.  He  alfo  proved  vi^^iorious  ove:-  the  Norwe- 
giuis,  fo  that  their  king  and  queen  came  in  pcrfoii  to 
fubmit  to  him.  In  1 165,  be  alfo  laid  the  founJatioi;s 
of  the  city  of  Dantzic  :  which,  though  it  hr.th  fince 
become  a  place  of  fuch  confcq.;e".er,  confided  at  firil 
only  of  a  few  poor  fidicrmens  huts  :  iuit  the  privilc<'cs 
and  immunities  conferred  upon  it  by  this  monarch, 
foon  proved  the  means  of  its  becoming  a  flourilhiii' 
5  Q  city. 
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r>ciim:iik.   city.— Ill  1 169,  he  Ciuii'dy  I'ubJucJ  the  Coiirlauders  ; 

' ^ '  iuiil,  fojii  al'icr,  was  iuvclU'il  with  the  iliicl.'/  of  Hol- 

llciii,  by  ihc  ciiiiicror  b'lcdtric  Barbaiuil'a.     He  is  faiJ 
to  have  been  i);)iiaiieii  by  acjuack  nieilitiiic,  given  with 
a  cicligii  to  recover  hill)  fiom  a  dilleinper  with  which 
.  he  was  fcizeJ  ill  11S2. 

Power  of  I'l  the  year  1 195,  Canuie,  ValJcr.ar's  fucctiibr, 
Denmark  caafe  J  a  mailer  to  be  r.iaJe  of  ail  the  men  Jit  to  bear  ai  lus 
in  iiijs-  in  his  dominions  ;  and  ordered  each  province  to  tit  out 
its  pi-oporiiou  ot"  Ihipping,  every  way  equipped,  and 
reiJv  for  action.  The  wnole  force  of  Denmark,  at 
that  time,  confided  of  670  fliips  of  war,  bcfides  the 
fqaiJrons  fupplicd  by  vali'als,  tributary  fiatcs,  and  al- 
lies. The  number  of  land  ibrces  is  not  mentioned. 
In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Danilh  dominions  were 
enlarged  by  the   cuiirc  comjueft  of  Stronur  ;   the  lii- 


ihids  of  Lubcc   and  Hamburg! 


incrly  known  by 


mar  It.  a- 
gaind  the 
Livoiiians, 


the  name  of  N(irJa!l>ti:g:ii,  but  no»v  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Hoi  jinn.     He  died  in  120?,  and  was 
luccceded  by   Valdemar  II,    who  provcil  a  very  great 
and  warlike  prince.     In  1121,  he  lounded  the  city  of 
Stralfund,  oppolite  to   the  llle  of  Rngen.     The  fame 
year  his  queen  died  in  child-bed  ;   and  in  memory  of 
6         her  he  b.iilt  the  caille  of  Drouinghotm,  that  name  im- 
Espeditioii  porting  the  Quicn'i-I/lunJ.    In  1218,  he  undertook  an 
of  Valde-     expedition  againlt  the  Livonians,  having  received  ad- 
vice that  they,  aliifted  by  the  Lithuanians,  Mufcovitcs, 
and  other  barbarous  nations,  had  driven  from  their  ha- 
bitations all  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood  who  had  em- 
braced Chriftianity,    and   taken   an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark.     Fitting  out  a  powerful 
fleet,  therefore,  he  immediately   fct  fail  fur  that  coun- 
try ;   but  his  troops  were  no  iboner  landed,  than  they 
were  feizcd  with  a  p.inic  at  the  fight  offueh  a  power- 
ful army  of  favages  as  were  aiTembled  to  oppofe  them. 
The  king  himi'elt  svas  difmayed  at  the  unufual  fpedacle 
of  a  whole  army  clothed  in  fkins,  and  reienibling  beads 
more  than  human   creatures.     Encouraged,  however, 
by   the  biihops  who  attended  him,  he  ventured  an  en- 
gagement, and  overthrew  the  barbarians  with  inere- 
<iible  (laughter.  This  victory  was  gained  nearthcfortrefs 
oiVitideriiar,  which  received  its  name  on  that  account. 
Flourilhiiie      How  potent   and   flourilhing  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
Uate  of  the  mark  was   at   this  time,  appears   from  an  eftimate  of 
kingd-jni.    the  revenues  of  the  tributary  provinces,  thofe  countries 
conquered  by  Valdemar,  and  the  Handing  forces  of  the 
whole  kingdom.     This  account  was  copied  by  Ponta- 
nus  from  Witfeld  a  writer  of  thofe  days,  who  had  it 
from  a  rcgiiler  kept  by  Valdemar's  fteward.     From 
the  provinces  were  daily  fcnt  in  24  laftsof  oats,  24  lads 
of  rye,  and  h.alf  that  quantity  of  wheat ;    1 5  talents  of 
checfe  and  butter,   and  nine  of  honey  ;   24  oxen,  ^00 
fhcep,   200  hogs;  and   600  marks  of  coined  money. 
This  was  the  certain  revenue:   but  to  this  was  added 
near   an  equal  Aim   from  adventitious  circumllances  ; 
Inch  as  (ines,  forfeitures,  taxes  on  law-fuits  and  plead- 
JTigs,  with  a  variety  of  other  contingencies  ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000   marks   a-day,  or 
2'!,7;o,ooo].  per  aiir.uiii ;  a  fum  in  thofe  days  almofl 
incredible. — With  this  revenue  were  kept  for  condant 
frrvice   1402  great  and  fmall  fhips  for  the  king's  ufc, 
each  of  which  at  a  medium  carried  121  (oldiers,  ma- 
king thewholeof  the  ftanding  forces,  befidcs  garrifons, 
eoalid  of  169,400  dghtiHg  men. 
In  1225,  a  very  great  ir.ijfortnnc  tcfel  ValJcmar, 
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uotv,i;hriaiidingali  his  power.     Henry  carlofSweiin,  Denmark. 

othcrwife  called  Hiv.rj  Pii/iili/jc', -iL-ctiDiU  prii'.cc,  ha-  * ^ 

vitig  been  depiivcJ  oi  part  of  his  dominions  by  Valdc-  ^ 

mar,  furprileJ  and  carried  oil  the  king  himfclf,  and 
kept  him  clofe  priloner  fur  three  years.  The  condi- 
tion:; on  which  he  at  lad  obtained  his  liberty  wcic  vciy 
hard,  lie  was  obliged  to  pay  a  prodigious  fura  ot 
ir.oney  ;  to  rclinquilh  Holllcin,  Swerin,  Hamburgh, 
and  all  his  poiiellijns  on  the  other  lide  of  the  i.lbe  ; 
and  laftiy,  fokninly  to  I'wear  that  he  would  maintain 
this  comptillivc  eoiuraft,  and  never  take  aiiy  mtalures 
to  punifli  Henry  or  his  allocictcs.  This  treaty  was 
ligned  on  the  25th  of  March  1226. 

Ikfides  thefc  territories  which  the  Daniih  monarch 
had  been  obliged  to  cede  by  treaty,  many  tributary 
princes,  took  the  opportunity  of  his  captivity  to  reco- 
ver their  liberty  ;  and  among  the  red,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lubcc  revolted,  and  entered  into  alliance  with 
Albert  duke  of  Saxony  again!l  Valdemar.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  of  a  difpoliticii  to  fubmit  tamely  to 
fuch  treatment.  He  obtained  a  dilpeniaticn  from  the 
Pope  to  break  his  engagements  with  Henry,  and  im- 
nicdutcly  entered  Hulitein  at  the  Jiead  of  a  numerous 
army.  Here  he  was  met  by  levcrai  German  princes, 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army  ;  and  a  delperate 
engagement  eniucd.  Valdemar  at  fird  had  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  eye,  his  tioopswcre 
at  lad  defeated  with  great  daughter.  It  doth  not  ap. 
pear  that  ever  the  king  of  Denmark  was  able  to  re- 
venge hiinlelf  of  his  enemies,  or  to  recover  the  domi- 
nions he  had  lod.  So  far  from  this,  he  was  obliged,  in 
1228,  to  cede  Lawenbcrg  to  ihe  duke  of  Saxony,  who 
had  already  ieized  on  Kaizburg  and  Molna.  Soon 
after  this,  his  eldefl  fon  Valdemar  was  accidentally  kil- 
led as  he  was  hunting,  and  his  two  other  fons  married 
the  daughters  of  his  two  greatefl  enemies.  Abtl,  the 
tliird  ion,  married  the  daughter  of  Adolphus  duke  of 
Holdein  ;  and  Eric,  the  iecond,  married  the  duke  of 
Saxony's  daughter.  Thcfe  misfortunes  aieiuppofed  to 
have  hadened  his  dcatl!,  which  happened  in  the  month 
of  April  1242. 

On  the  death  of  ^'aldemar,  the  kingdom  was  di- 
vided between  the  two  young  princes  ;  and  between 
them  a  war  commenced  the  very  next  year.  A  peace 
was  concluded  the  year  following,  and  war  renewed 
the  year  after  ;  but  liow  long  it  continued,  we  are  not 
informed.  In  1250,  Erie  paid  a  vifit  to  his  brother 
Abel,  inrreating  his  mediation  between  him  and  the 
princes  of  Holllein,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war. 
y\bel  received  him,  in  appearance,  with  great  kindnefs, 
and  promiled  that  his  utmoil  endeavours  to  procure  a 
reconciliation  diould  not  be  wanting;  but  in  the  mean 
tiiDC,  laid  a  plan  foV  having  him  murdered  at  i'ea  :  this 
was  cffetled,  and  Abel  became  trader  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

The  new  king  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fovcreigniy 
he  had  fo  wickedly  obtained.  He  w.-is  tormented  by 
his  own  confeience  ;  tfpeeially  when  he  found  aniong 
his  brother's  papers,  one  by  wliich  he  was  left  heir  to 
the  whole  kingdom  on  the  deceafe  of  Eric,  and  nany 
kind  (xpredions  with  regard  to  himfelf.  He  was  at 
lad  killed  in  a  battle  with  his  own  fubjccts  in  1252, 
on  account  of  fome  taxes  lie  intended  to  in'pofe. 

Fi-om  this  time  to  the  year  i;?3,  the  kingilom  of 
Denmark  gradually  declined.     Uliirpers    cd,-iM:lhed 
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Denmark,    thciiifclvcs  in  different  provinces,  while  ;Iic  kin^^s  of 

' >- Sweden  did  not  fail  to  avail  tlicnifelves  of  the  dillrac- 

tcd  Ilite  of  the  Danilh  affairs.  In  1533,  died  Cluif- 
I0])her  II.  who  poffelled  only  the  cities  of  Scandcrburg 
in  Jutland  and  Neobiirg  in  Fionia,  with  {omc  few 
other  inconlidcrablc  places,  of  all  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Denmark.  Halland,  Holbec,  Calcmburg, 
and  Samfoc,  were  held  by  Canute  Porfuis  ;  Schonen, 
Lyflre,  and  Blcking,  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  wiioni 
they  had  been  lately  fold  :  John  earl  ofWagria  had 
the  juril'ditilions  of  Zealand,  t'alilre,  Laaland,  and  Fc- 
nierin;  Gerhard,  of  Jntland  and  Fionia  ;  andLawrcnce 
Jonca,  of  Laug-land  and  Arras. 

After  the  death  of  Chriilopher,  an   interregnum  of 

►  feven  years  enliied The  firft  attempt   for  the   fove- 

reignty  was  made  by  Otho,  fecond  fon  to  the  late  king, 
■who  laid  a  fcheme  for  driving  Gerhard  out  of  Jutland  ; 
but  not  being  able  to  accomplith  it,  he  was  taken  pri- 

Ibner,  and  elofely  conlined  by  Gerhard The  king  of 

Sweden  next  wrote  to  Pope  Beneditt  XIII.  befcech- 
ing  his  Holinefs  to  confirm  to  him  the  provinces  of 
Sclionen  and  others  which  he  pollelfed  ;  and  to  allow 
Jiim  to  fubdue  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  now 
ufnrped  and  rendered  miferable  by  a  fet  of  petty 
princes,  Vvho  knew  not  how  to  govern.  To  influence 
him  the  more  powerfully,  he  alio  promifed  to  hold 
this  kingdom  of  the  Pope  ;  and  to  pay  him  the  ufual 
tax  collected  by  the  church.  This  requeft,  iiowever, 
was  refufed.  Valdemar  of  Slefwic,  nephcv.'  to  Ger- 
hard, then  afpired  to  the  fovcreignty.  He  had  for- 
merly been  elected  king  ;  but  had  given  over  all 
thoughts  of  enjoying  the  fuvcrcigniy,  on  account  of 
the  fuperior  influence  of  Chrillopher  :  but  now  relumed 
his  ambitious  views  at  the  inlligation  of  his  uncle. 
Several  of  the  nobility  alfo  call  their  eyes  on  young 
J,  Vaidcmar  Chrillopher's  fon,  now  at  the  emperor's 
BiArelTecl  court.  But  wliile  each  of  thefe  princes  were  laying 
ftatc  of  the  fchemes  to  aggrandife  themfclves,  the  unhappy  Danes 
kingdom,  were  dillrelfed  by  exorliitant  taxes,  famine,  and  pcfli- 
lence :  the  two  lall  in  confequence  of  the  former.  The 
peafants  neglected  to  cultivate  the  lands,  which  they 
held  on  a  very  precarious  tenure  ;  the  confequence  of 
this  was  poverty  and  an  unwholcfome  diet;  and  this, 
co-operating  with  the  peculiar  difpofuion  of  the  air, 
produced  a  plague,  which  deftroyed  more  than  half 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  poor  dropped 
down  dead  on  the  flreets  with  difeafe  and  hunger,  and 
the  gentry  themfclves  were  reduced  to  aftateof  Vv-retch- 
ednel's;  yet,  though  the  whole  kingdoni  was  evidently 
oil  the  verge  of  ruin,  ambitious  projects  employed  tlu: 
great,  as  if  every  thing  had  been  in  the  moft  profound 
tranquillity. 

In  the.  midft  of  thefe  grievous  calamities,  Gerhard, 
fovereigu  of  Jutland,  propofed  to  liis  nephew  Valdemar 
an  exchange  of  territories,  which  he  believed  would 
prove  favourable  to  the  defigns  of  the  latter  on  the 
cTDwn.  A  treaty  for  this  purpofe  wa';  aflu-dly  drawn 
up  and  figned  ;  but  the  inliabiiants,  notwithfUndiug 
their  diflrrffed  iitustion,  fo  highly  refeiited  their  being 
difpofed  of  like  cattle,  from  one  n-afltr  to  sn^iher,  that 
they  refufed  to  pay  the  nOtal  taxes.  Gerhard  refolved 
to  compel  them;  and  therefore  led  10,000 men,  v.'hom 
he  had  levied  in  Germany,  into  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
vince. Providence,  however,  now  raifed  up  an  encrry 
to  this  tyrant.     One  Nicholas  Norcvi,  a  man  greatly 


t 


cflcemed  for  his  courage,  public  fpiril.and  j-rn^k r.cr,  Dfnn-jrlt. 

beheld  with  forrow  the  condition  to  which    L'cnniark  ' >' — "' 

was   reduced.     lie   had   long   mcdit.itcd  a  varic;y  of  j^.j^j'^*,^, 
projects  for  its  relief,  and  at  laft  imagined  things  wire  ii[\i'^"e. 
in  fiich  a  litualion  that  the  whole  deptiided  on  his  fugle  ccvcruhe 
arm.    Young  Vaidcmar,  Chrillopher's  fon,  had  a  mini-  lil'cny  <.l 
bcr  of  adherents  in  the  kingdom  ;  his  moll  dan^  crcus  J^"""'- 
enemy  was  Gerhard  ;  and  could  he   be   rtn'.ovcd,  tlic 
Jnilandcrs    would    at  Icafl  be    free  from  an  opprtliin', 
and  might  choofe  Valdemar,  or  any  other  they  thought 
proper,  for  their  fovercign.  Collccling  a  body  of  tbo- 
Icu  hoi  ft,  therefore,  he  marched  in  the  night  tollan- 
derlliufcn,  whercGerhard  had  fixed  his  head  quarttrs  ; 
and  having  forced  open  the  tyrant's  quanirs,  imn.t- 
diately  put  him  to  death.     He  then  fled  with    llic  nt- 
moil  expedition  ;   but  was  purfued  and  ovcrlakui  by  a 
party  of  the  enemy's  horfe,  through  wliich    he  forced 
his  way  and  efcaped.     Gerhard's  Ions  hearing  of  his 
death,  retired  into  HolUcin  from   whence    they  had 
come  ;  leaving  the  army,  compofcd    cliicfiy  of    Hol- 
lleincrs,  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the  enraged   peafanif, 
who  fell  upon  them  from  every  quarter. 

_  Still,  however,  the  Holftcintrs  kept  pofFcfllon  of  the 
citadels  and  fortiiied  places,  from  wluiice  Nicholas  re- 
folved to  didodge  them.  He  accordingly  raifed  a 
body  of  forces  ;  attacked  and  took  Landcii,  a  cilllc 
lituated  on  the  river  Scheme:  After  which  he  laid 
fiegc  to  Albcg  ;  but  the  garrifon  making  an  obllinatc 
defence,  he  turned  the  liege  into  a  blockade,  by  w  hich 
they  were  foon  reduced  to  great  extremity.  The  go- 
vernor fcnt  an  exprels  to  the  fous  of  Gcrliard,  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  impollibility  of  his  holding 
out  more  than  a  few  days,  wiil;out  being  relieved. 
This  determined  them  to  march  to  the  relief  of  fo  im-  j, 
portant  a  place.  They  came  up  with  Nicholas jufl  as  KcIsLill- 
the  governor  was  ready  to  furrcnder,  but  \\  ere  defeat-  cd. 
cd  ;  though  Nicholas  was  unfortunately  killed  in  the 
engagement. 

Jutland  having  thus  regained  its  liberty,  the  red  of 
the  kingdom  followed  its  example.  Zealand  fnt\  o- 
penly  declared  itfclf.  Here  Henry,  Gerhard's  fon, 
maintained  feveral  garrifons;  and  refolved  to  defend 
his  polftirions  in  fpiie  of  all  the  power  of  tlie  inhabi- 
tants. Fortius  purpofe  he  drew  together  an  army; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  tumult  arofe  among  the  pea- 
fants on  account  of  a  Danifli  nobleman  (lain  ly  the 
Holfteiners.  By  this  the  people  were  at  lafi  fj  irri- 
tared,  that  falling  upon  the  Holikiners  fwcrd  in  Iiand, 
they  killed  ;co  of  ihtm,  dro\e  t!;e  reft  out  of  the 
iiland,  and.chofe  Valdemar,  Chriflopher'sfon,  for  their 
fovercign. 

The  Danes  now  rffinnrd  their  conr.igc;   the  lands 
were  cultivated,  the  famine  and  pcllilcticc  ccafed,  and  , 

the  kingdom  brg.in  to  tlourifii  as   formerly.     Matters  MatLrct 
contiiuud  in  a  profpcrous  way  till   1387,  when   Mar-  unites  the 
garei  mounted  tlie  throne.     She  raifed  the  kingdom  10  crowns  of 
its  highell  pitch  of  glory,  as  partly  by  her  addrcf?,  and  IVrniark, 
partly   by  hereditary   ri);ht,   Hie  formed  the   union  of  ^"■"^<^^". 
Calmar,  by  which  Ihc  w,ns  acknowledged  fovercign  o(  ^"'',  ^°'' 
Sweden,  Denmark,  .tiid  Norway.     She  held  hcr'di.'r- ^''" 
nily  with  fiicii  tirmncfs  and  courage,  that  fl  c  was  jiift- 
ly  llylcd   ihc  ScmiraKis  (f  li'c  j\fH/.'      Vcr  fuccctiors 
beiuj:  dcflituicof  her  gre.tt  qualiiiraiions,  ihc  iinir.j)  cC 
Calmar  fell  to  nothing:    but   KiAw.iy  Aill  coniinnrd 
annexed    to  Denmark.     About  ih.c  year   i-k^,    rl-c 
J  t    2  crow  a 
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crown  of  Denmark  fell  ro  Chriflian  co\int  of  OlJeu- 
burg,  fromwliom  the  prefeiu  royal  faniiiy  of  Denmark 
is  delccnded  ;  aiul,  ia  1536,  the  protellaut  religion 
WJS  ellablilhed  in  Denmark  by  that  wife  and  politic 
prince  Chriflian  III. 

Chrillian  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1629,  was  chofen  for 
the  head  of  the  Protefbuu  league  formed  againll  the 
lionfc  of  Auilria  :  but,  t!ioii/h  brave  in  his  own  pcr- 
Ibn,  Jic  was  in  danger  of  lolin^  liis  dominions  ;  wlien 
he  was  fucceedtd  in  that  command  by  the  famoiis  Gu- 
ftavus  Adolphiis,  king  of  Sweden.  'I'he  Dutch  ha- 
ving obliged  Chriilisn,  who  died  in  1648,  [o  lower 
the  duties  of  the  Sound,  liis  fon  Frederic  111.  con- 
fcnicd  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  150,000  fiorins  for 
the  whole.  The  Dutch,  after  this,  perfiiaded  him  to 
declare  war  againll  Charles  Gnltavas  king  of  Sweden, 
which  liad  alinoil  cofl  him  his  ciown  in  1657.  Chj.rles 
ftormed  the  fortrf  fs  of  Fredericltadt ;  and  in  the  iuc- 
ceeJing  winter,  he  marched  his  army  over  the  ice  to 
the  iiland  of  Funcn,  wlicre  he  furprifed  the  Danilh 
troops,  took  Odenfee  and  Nybnrg,  and  marched  over 
the  Great  Belt  to  btlicge  Copenhagen  itfelf.  Crom- 
well, the  F.nglidi  ufurper,  interp.u'ed:  and  Frederic 
defended  his  capital  with  great  magnanimity  till  the 
peace  of  Rofchild  :  by  which  Frcdeiic  cjded  the  pro- 
vinces of  Halknd,  Bleking,  and  Sconia,  the  ifland  of 
Bornhnlm,  Bahus,  and  Dronthcirr,,  in  Norway,  to  the 
Swedes.  Frederic  fonglit  to  elude  tliol'e  fevtie  terms; 
but  Charles  took  Cronenburg,  and  once  more  hefieged 
Copenhagen  by  fea  and  land.  The  Heady  intrepid  con- 
dud  of  Frederic  under  thefe  misfortunes  endeared 
him  to  his  f;bjerts  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen 
made  an  admirable  defence,  till  a  Dutch  fleet  arrixed 
in  the  Baltic,  and  beat  the  Swedifli  fleet.  The  for- 
tuncofwar  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  ot  Fre- 
deric, who  ihowed  on  every  occalion  great  abilities, 
both  civil  and  military  :  and  having  forced  Charles  to 
raife  the  licgc  of  Copenhagen,  might  have  carried  the 
v/arinto  Sweden,  had  nut  the  Englilh  fleet,  under 
Montague,  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  This  enabled 
Charles  to  btiiegc  Copenhagen  a  third  time  :  but 
France  and  England  otTering  their  mediation,  a  peace 
was  concluded  in  that  capital  ;  by  which  the  ifland  of 
Bornholm  returned  to  the  Danes  ;  but  the  ifland  of 
Rngen,  Bleking,  Halland,  and  Schonen,  remained 
with  the  Swedes. 

The  year  1660  affords  us  an  example  of  a  revolu- 
tion almoft  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  hilfory,  viz. 
that  of  a  free  people  rcligning  their  liberty  into  the 
handsof  their  ibvercign,  and  of  their  own  accord,  and 
'  without  the  leaft  compulllon,  rendering  him  defpotic. 
"  This  was  occalioncd  by  the  great  character  which  Fre- 
deric had  acquired  by  his  prudent  and  valiant  conduct 
when  Copenhagen  was  hefieged  by  tlie  king  of  Swe- 
den ;  and  at  that  time  he  had  alfo  taken  care  to  ingra- 
tiate himfelf  with  the  commonalty,  by  obliging  the 
nobility  to  allow  them  fome  immunities  which  they 
did  not  enjoy  before  ;  allowing  them  alfo,  by  a  fpecial 
edidl,  to  poifefs  lands,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of 
nobility.  After  the  condulion  of  the  treaty  with 
Sweden,  a  diet  was  fumnioned  at  Copenhagen,  to  take 
into  conlideration  the  flate  of  the  kingdoin,  which  was 
now  veryimich  exhaufled,  both  by  rcafonof  the  debts 
in  wliich  it  was  involved  and  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
This  diftteii'cd  llate  of  affairs  was,  by  the  commons,  at- 


tributed  to  the  nobility  ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  look  Denmark. 

no  care  to  conciliate  the  afreitions  of  ihe  inferior  claf-  ' "^ 

fes,  but  rather  increaled  the  difcontcnts  by  their  arro- 
gance. They  had  even  the  imprudence  to  rcmonllrate 
again  ft  the  itnmunities  abovcmcntioned,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  king  during  the  fiege.  In  confe- 
qucnce  of  this  the  deputies  ot  the  commons  and  clergy 
united  againlt  them  ;  atid  being  joined  by  the  citizens 
of  Copci.hageii,  formed  a  very  confiderable  party.  On 
bringing  forward  in  the  alfcmbly  the  lunis  ncccflary  for 
the  national  exigencies,  a  general  excife  was  prnpoled 
by  the  noi>les  on  every  article  of  confiimpt ;  and  to 
which  they  themfelves  were  willing  to  fubniit,  though, 
by  an  txprefs  law,  their  order  was  to  be  exempted 
from  all  taxes.  This  offer  was  accompanied  with  a  n- 
monflrauce  to  the  king,  in  \x  hich  they  endeavoured  not 
only  to  reclaim  many  obiblete  privileges,  but  to  add 
frclii  immunities,  and  introduce  many  otlier  regula- 
tions,  all  of  them  tending  to  diminilli  the  royal  prero- 
gative, and  check  the  riling  influence  of  the  commons 
and  cleigy.  Tliis  propofal  occalioKed  great  diiputes 
in  the  diet ;  and  the  two  inferior  orders  iniifled  that 
they  would  not  admit  of  any  tax  which  fl'.oald  not  be 
levied  equally  upon  all  ranks,  without  re ferve  or  reflric- 
tion.  The  nobics  not  only  rcfufcd  to  compiywith  this 
propofal,  but  even  to  be  iubjcft  to  the  tax  for  more 
than  three  years  ;  pretending  that  all  taxes  whatever 
were  infringcmtnts  on  their  privileges.  By  way  of 
compeui'ation,  however,  they  propofed  new  duties  up- 
on leather  and  fiamped  paper,  and  at  lall  ottered  to  pay 
a  poll-tax  for  their  pealants.  This  exchange  fcemed 
at  flrll  to  br  agreeable  to  the  two  inferior  eitates  ;  but; 
they  fuddcnly  altered  their  mind,  and  demanded  that 
the  licfs  and  domains,  which  the  nobles  had  hitherto 
poilcfltd  exclulively,and  atavery  moderate  rem,  fliould 
be  let  to  the  higlitit  bidder. 

Such  a  propoi'al  appeared  to  the  nobles  to  be  to  the 
lafl  degree  unreafonablc.  They  faidit  was  an  infraction 
of  their  dearell  privileges  ;  as,  by  the  46th  article  of 
the  coronation  oath  taken  by  Frederic,  the  poirefliou 
of  the  royal  fiefs  was  guaranteed  to  their  order  ;  but, 
in  the  hcai  of  difputc,  one  of  the  chief  fenators  having 
imprudently  thrown  out  fome  reproachful  cxprcflions 
againft  the  commons,  a  general  ferment  enlued,  and 
the  aficmbly  was  broken  up  in  confufion.  This  gave 
occalinn  tu  the  intcrpolition  ef  the  king's  friends;  and 
an  idea  of  rendering  the  crown  hereditary,  and  enlar- 
ging the  royal  prerogative,  began  to  be  fuggelted  ai 
the  proper  method  of  humbling  the  nobility.  This 
was  tirft  broached  by  the  biihop  of  Zealand,  at  whofe 
houlc  a  numerous  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober 1660,  where  the  fchemc  was  fully  laid  open  and 
approved  ;  an  adl  for  rendering  the  crown  hereditary 
drawn  up;  and  the  befl  method  of  publicly  producing 
it  taken  into  conlideration.  All  this  time  the  king 
feemcd  quite  inactive,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  any  part  in  an  affair  which  fo  nearly  concerned 
him.  But  this  indolence  was  abundantly  compenfated 
by  the  alerincfs  and  diligence  of  the  queen  ;  between 
whom  and  the  heads  of  the  party  matters  were  foon 
concerted.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  OcT:ober, 
therefore,  the  bifhop  of  Zealand  having  obtained  the 
content  and  fignature  of  the  ecclefiaftical  deputies,  de- 
livered it  to  Naufen  burgomaftcr  of  Copenhagen  and 
fpcaker  of  the  commoBs.     The  latter,  in  a  moft  per- 
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Denmark-  fuafive  fpecch,  expatiatci.1  upon  the  wretched  llatc  ol 
■■'—~'  the  kiaj^Jom,  the  opjirdlivc  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  viriues  ot  the  king;  concluding  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  coiuinoiis,  to  lublcribe  the  act  as  the  only 
means  ol  laving  their  coiintry. 

Tlie  exhortations  of  the  ipcaker  had  fuch  an  ati'ed 
upon  ihc  alfenibly,  that  they  fiibfcribed  it  without  a 
liiigle  did'c-nt  ;  the  nobles  being  all  tJie  while  in  pcrfctl 
fucurity,and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  iranlailion.  Next 
day  it  was  prcfentcd  to  tiic  king  by  tlic  bilhop  and 
Naufcn  ;  and  as  ihcy  were  reairning  from  the  palace, 
they  met  the  fcnaior  who  had  ilrcady  given  offence 
to  the  coninions.  Wish  him  they  had  a  violent  al- 
tercation, and  were  threatened  with  iinprifonment  for 
prefiiming  to  approach  the  king  without  acquainting 
the  order  of  nobles.  This  threat  was  now  altogether 
nugatory.  The  nobles  having  got  fome  intelligence 
of  what  was  going  forward,  hadjull  allemblcd  in  order 
to  coaliJcr  of  what  was  to  be  done,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  two  other  el>ates  entered,  and  inforracd  them  of 
their  proceedings,  and  delivered  to  them  tlie  propofal 
for  rendering  ihetrown  hereditary,  ^'j  this  declara- 
tion the  nobles  were  thrown  into  the  utinoft  conilerna- 
tion  ;  but  judging  it  improper  to  put  a  negative  on  tlie 
propofal  at  prefenr,  they  cndeavvurcd  to  gain  time, 
and  replied,  th  it  though  they  willingly  gave  their  af- 
fent  to  the  declaration,  yet  that,  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  confequence,  it  dcferved  the  moit  ferious  dif- 
cullion.  Naufen,  however,  replied,  that  the  other 
cllates  had  already  taken  their  rclblution  ;  that  they 
would  lofe  no  time  in  debate;  and  tiiat  if  the  nobles 
would  not  concur  with  tiieui,  they  would  immediately 
repair  to  the  palace  by  themfelvcs,  where  they  had  not 
the  Icail  doubt  that  the  king  would  gi'acioully  accept 
their  proffer. 

In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  had  privately  difpatch- 
ed  a  meireuger  to  the  king,  intimating,  that  they  were 
willing  to  render  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male  line 
of  his  iilue,  provided  it  was  done  wiih  all  the  ufual  for- 
malities. But  this  propofal  did  not  prove  agreeable  to 
his  niajefly,  unlefs  they  would  confirm  the  right  of  fuc- 
cefFion  to  the  female  line  alfo.  He  added,  however, 
with  great  ippearance  of  moderation,  that  he  by  no 
means  wifhed  to  prefcribe  rules  for  their  condufh  ;  tliey 
were  to  follow  thediJlates  of  their  own  judgment ;  but 
as  for  his  part,  he  would  owe  every  thing  to  their  free 
confent.  While  the  nobles  were  waiting  for  this  an- 
fvver,  the  other  deputies,  pcrceiying  that  they  willicd 
to  keep  the  matter  in  fufpence,  loft  all  patience,  and 
repaired  infolcmn  proceffion  to  the  court ;  where,  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  royal  prefence,  the  maltcr  was 
opened  by  the  bilhop  of  Zealand.  He  addrelFed  his 
jnajcfty  on  the  refolution  taken  by  the  clergy  and  com- 
mons, offering  in  their  name  to  render  the  crown  hc- 
redita'^y,  and  toinvefl  him  with  abfolute  authority  ; 
adding,  that  they  were  ready  to  facrifice  their  lives  in 
the  defence  ofaneftablilhmcnt  fofalutary_to  their  coun- 
try. His  majcfly  thanked  them  for  their  favourable 
intentions ;  but  mentioned  the  concurrence  of  the 
nobles  as  a  necellary  condition  ;  though  he  had  no 
doubt  of  this  when  they  fliould  have  tinjc  to  accom- 
pany the  declaration  with  all  the  necelTiiry  formaliiics  ; 
he  alTured  them  of  his  protcflion,  prouiifcd  a  rcdrefs  of 
all  grievances,  and  difniifliid  them  with  an  exhortation 
10   continue    their  fittings   until   they    fliould    have 


brought  their  defign  to  periciilion,  and  he  could  re-  D«rmarl. 

cci\e  their  voluntary  fiibniillion  with  all  due  lokniniiy.  * ^^ ' 

On  drparture  of  the  commons  Ironi  the  place  wlierc 
they  had  been  conferring  with  the  nobles,  the  latter 
had  been  fo  diltraded  and  eonlulcd,  dial  ijiey  broke 
uj)  without  coming  to  any  rclblution,  ueligijing,  how- 
ever, to  decide  the  matter  linally  at  their  meeting  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  fiut  wliile  ihcy 
were  thuj  wavering  and  irrcloliiie,  the  court  and  the 
popular  party  took  the  nccell'ary  meafuies  to  toi.c  them 
to  a  concurrence.  This  was  trt'c>;tiial!y  doiie  by  an 
order  to  Ihut  t!ic  gates  ;  ior  by  ihis  they  were  fo  much 
difpirited  that  ihcy  iuflanily  dilpatchcd  deputies  to  tlie 
court,  with  a  mellage  that  they  u  crc  ready  to  concur 
with  the  commons,  and  fubfcribc  to  all  the  conditions 
of  the  royal  pleafurc. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  ratify  the  tranfaction 
with  all  proper  folcmnity.  Accordingly,  on  the  i6th 
of  October,  the  cftatcs  annulled,  in  the  nioll  folcnin 
manner,  the  capitulation  or  charter  ligned  by  the  king 
on  his  acccffion  to  the  throne  ;  abfulved  him  from  all 
his  engagements  ;  and  cancelled  all  the  limitations  iin- 
pofed  upon  his  fovereignty.  The  whole  was  concluded 
by  the  ceremony  of  doing  liomage,  taking  the  new 
oath  with  great  ceremony  ;  after  which  a  new  form  of 
government  was  promulgated  under  the  tillc  oi  Ike 
Royal  Lam  of  Deawark. 

Kredericwasfncccedcd,in  i670,byhisfonthriftianV. 
who  obliged  the  Duke  of  Holilein  Gouorp  to  renounce 
all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Rol- 
child.  Ifethen  recovered  anuir.berof  places  in  Schoncn  ; 
but  his  army  was  defeated  inihe  bloody  bjulcot  Lundcn 
■by  Chailcs  XI.  of  Sweden.  This  defeat  did  not  put  an 
end  10  thfl  war  ;  which  Chriftiaii  obftinately  continued, 
till  he  was  defeated  entirely  at  the  battle  of  Land- 
fcroon  ;  and  he  had  almoft  exhaulted  his  dominions  in 
his  military  operations,  till  lie  was  in  a  manner  aban- 
doned by  all  his  allies,  and  forced  lo  iign  a  treaty  on 
the  terras  prefcribed  by  France,  in  1679.  Chrifiian, 
however,  did  not  delill  from  his  miliiary  attempts;  and 
at  lalt  he  became  the  ally  and  fubiidiary  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  was  then  threatening  Europe  with  chains.  Chri- 
fiian, after  a  valt  variety  of  treating  and  ligliting  with 
the  Holfleiners,  Hamburghcrs,  and  other  northern 
powers,  died  in  1699.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Frede- 
ric IV.  who,  like  his  predeccirors,  maintained  his  prc- 
tcnfions  upon  Hoiftein  ;  and  probably  mufl  have  be- 
come mafier  of  that  duchy,  had  not  the  Englilh  and 
Dutch  ileets  raifed  the  ficge  of  Tonuingen  ;  while  the 
young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  who  was  r.o  more 
than  i6years  of  age,  landed  within  eight  miles  of  Co- 
penhagen, to  aflift;  his  brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Hoi- 
ftein. Charles  probably  would  have  made  himfelf  nia- 
Acrof  Copenhagen,  had  not  his  Danilh  majcfty  agreed 
to  the  peace  of  Travendahl,  which  was  entirely  iu  the 
Duke's  favour.  By  another  treaty  concluded  with  the 
States-General,  Frederic  obliged  liimielf  10  iurnifii 
a  body  of  troops,  who  were  to  he  paid  by  the  confe- 
derates ;  and  who  afterwards  did  great  fervicc  agajnft 
the    French. 

Notwithflandingthis  pcsce,  Frederic  was  perpetual-  PerpctuJ 
ly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Swedes  ;  and  while  Charles  wars  with 
was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he  marched  through  Holflcin  'I'atluns- 
in  Swedilii  Pomerania  ;  and  in   the  year  1712,  into ''°'°" 
Bremen,  and  look  tli*  city    of  Stade.     His  troops, 
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rcnmark.  however,  wcve  totally  defeated  by  tlis  Swedes  at  Ga- 

' >' — "*  dclbjfcli,  who  laid  his  fuvoiiriie  city  of  Altena  in  allies. 

Freilcric  rcvengtd  hiinfelf,  hy  feiziiig  great  part  of  the 
ducal  Ilolllcin,  ailu  torciiig  the  Swcdilh  general,  coinu 
Steinbock,  to  fiirrendcr  hinifclf  prifoncr,  with  all  his 
troops.  In  the  year  1 716,  the  fucccircs  of  Frederic 
Were  fo  great,  by  taking  Tonningen  and  Stralfand,  by 
driving  the  Swedes  otit  of  Norway,  and  reducing  Wif- 
mar  and  Pomerania,  that  his  allies  began  to  fufpcfthe 
was  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  of  all  Scandinavia.  Up- 
on the  return  of  Charles  of  Sweden  from  his  exile,  he 
renewed  the  war  againil  Denmark  with  a  molt  em- 
bittered fpirit;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  who 
was  killed  at  the  liege  of  FrcdicHial,  Frederic  durll 
not  refufc  the  offer  of  his  Britannic  majefty's  mediation 
between  him  and  the  crown  of  Sweden  ;  in  confeqiienee 
of  v.'hieh  a  peace  was  conc'udcd  at  Stockholm,  which 
left  him  in  poliefiion  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwic.  Fre- 
deric died  in  the  year  1730,  after  having,  two  years 
before,  feen  his  capital  reduced  to  aflrcs  by  an  acci- 
dental fire.  His  fon  and  fncccflbr,  Chriflian  Frede- 
ric, made  no  other  uie  of  his  power  and  the  advanta- 
ges with  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  to  cul- 
tivate peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the 
happinels  of  his  fiibjefts,  whom  he  eafed  of  many  op- 
prelnvc  taxes. 

In  1734,  after  guaranteeing  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, Chrillian  fent  6000  men  to  the  afiillance  of  the 
emperor,  during  the  difpiite  of  the  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  of  Poland.  Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was 
jealous  of  his  rights,  efpecially  over  Hamburgh.  He 
obliged  the  Hamburgh ers  to  call  in  the  mediation  of 
Pruilia,  to  aboliih  tlieir  bank,  to  admit  the  coin  of 
Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  lil- 
ver  marks.  He  had,  tVv'o  years  after,  viz.  I7;8,  a 
difpi:te  with  his  Britannic  majcfly  about  the  little 
lordlhip  of  Steinhorll,  which  had  been  mortgagcl  to 
the  latter  by  the  Duke  of  Kolllein  Lawcnburg,  and 
which  Chrillian  faid  b;longed  to  him.  Some  blood 
JO  was  fpilt  during  the  contefl  ;  in  which  Chrillian,  it  is 
An  aJvan-  thought,  never  was  in  earncfi.  It  brought  on,  how- 
tageous  ever,  a  treaty,  in  which  he  availed  himfelf  of  )iis  Bri- 
treaty  with  tannic  majelly's  prcdikftion  for  his  German  domi- 
Griatbri-  ^ions  ;  for  he  agreed  to  pay  Chrillian  a  fublidy  of 
70,000  1.  Sterling  a-year,  on  condition  of  keeping  in 
readinefs  7000  ivcops  for  the  proportion  of  Hanover  : 
thi-^  was  a  giinful  bargain  for  Denmark.  And  two 
years  after,  he  feized  fome  Dutch  fiiips  for  trading 
witliout  his  leave  to  Iceland  ;  but  the  diiFerence  was 
made  up  by  the  riiediation  of  Swcdsn.  Chrillian  had 
fo  great  a  party  .in  that  kingdom,  -that  it  was  general- 
ly thought  he  would  revive  the  union  of  Calraar,  by 
procuring  his  fon  to  be  declared  Ihcceircv  to  his  then 
Swedifn  inajelry.  Some  ftcps  for  that  purpofe  were 
certainly  taken  :  but  v.'hatevcr  Chrifciiin's  views  might 
have  been,  the  delign  was  fruflratcd  by  the  jcaloufy 
ofotlitr  powers,  who  could  not  hear  the  thoughts  cf 
feeing  all  Scandinavia  fnbjeft  to  one  family.  Chrillian 
died,  in  1746,  with  tlie  charaClcr  of  being  the  father 
of  h.is  people. 

His  fon  and  ficcclfor,  Fredt-rlc  V.  liad,  in  t74';, 
married  the  priu^f  fs  Louifi  d-'ughtcr  to  his  Ijritannic 
inajefly.  lie  improved  upon  his  father's  plan  for  the 
happinefs  of  his  people;   but    took   no  concern,  ex- 
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cept  that  of  a  mediator,  in  the  German  war.     For  it  Dcrmark. 

was  by  his  intervention  that  the  treaty  of  Clofter-fe-  ' ' ' 

vcn  was  concluded  between  his  royal  highncfs  the  late 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  French  general  Riche- 
lieu. Upon  the  death  of  his  firfl  queen,  who  was  mo- 
ther to  his  prefent  Danilh  majelly,  he  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Erunfwic  Wolfenbuttel  ;  and  died 
in  I  766. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Chriflian  VII.  his  pre- 
fent DaniQi  majelly,  who  married  the  princefs  Caro-  it 
Una  Matilda  of  England.  But  this  alliance  proved  ex-  Intrigucj 
tremely  unfortunate,  which  is  generally  afcribed  10"^''"= 
the  intrigues  of  the  queen  dowager,  mother-in-law  to  Y^^'r 
the  prefent  king.  She  is  reprcfcntcd  as  ambitious,  ,^^5,  ^,f 
artful,  and  deiigning  ;  and  as  one  who  wiilicd  to  have  the  young 
fel  afide  the  king  himfclf  in  favour  of  her  own  fon  Fre-  queen, 
dcric.  On  the  arrival  of  the  yoinig  queen,  however,  flie 
received  her  with  much  apparent  aff'eflion,  telling  her 
the  faults  of  her  hulbaird,  and  at  the  fame  timepromifmg 
to  alliA  her  on  all  occaiions  in  reclaiming  him  from  his 
vicious  courfes.  Thus,  under  pretence  of  kindnefs 
and  friendlhip,  Ihe  fowed  the  feeds  of  diflention  betwixt 
the  royal  pair  before  the  unfortunate  princefs  had  the 
leaft  fufpicion  of  her  danger  ;  and  while  the  un- 
thinking queen  revealed  to  the  dowager  all  her 
fecrets,  the  latter  is  faid  to  have  placed  fpies  about 
the  king  to  keep  him  eonflantly  engaged  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  to  which  he  was  at  any  rate  too  much 
inclined.  At  lafl  it  was  contrived  tothrow  a  millrefs  in 
his  way,  which  he  was  advifed  to  keep  in  his  palace. 
— It  was  impolfible  that  any  woman  could  pafs  fuch 
a  piece  of  condutl  unnoticed  ;  however,  in  this  affair, 
the  queen  dowager  behaved  with  her  ufual  duplicity. 
In  the  abfence  of  the  king  flic  pretended  great  refcnt- 
ment  againfl  him,  and  even  advifed  the  queen  not  to 
live  with  him  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  returned,  when  his 
confort  reproached  him,  though  in  a  gentle  manner, 
with  his  conduft,  llic  not  only  took  his  part,  but  in- 
fifted  that  it  was  prefumpti'ous  in  a  queen  of  Den- 
mark to  pretend  to  direcl  her  hulband's  conduct.  Not- 
withftandnigthis  incendiary  behaviour,  the  queen  was 
in  a  fliort  time  reconciled  to  lier  hufband,  ar.d  lived 
on  very  good  terms  with  him  until  ihe  again  excited 
the  jcaloufy  of  the  dowager  by  affumhig  to  herfelf  the 
direftion  of  that  part  of  the  public  affairs  which  the 
dowager  had  been  accuflomed  to  look  upon  as  her 
own  privilege.  For  fome  time  it  feemed  to  be  difficult 
for  her  to  form  any  effectual  plan  of  revenge,  as  the 
king  had  difplaced  feveral  of  her  friends  who  had  for 
fome  time  had  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftration.  Two 
new  favourites,  Braiidtand  Struenfec,  had  nowappear- 
cd  ;  and  as  thefe  paid  great  court  to  tlic  queen,  the 
dowager  took  occafion  to  infnuiate  not  only  that  the 
queen  was  harbouring  improper  ddlgns  wish  regard 
to  the  government,  but  that  Cie  had  an  intrigue  with 
Strucnfee.  The  new  miniftcrs  indeed  behaved  impru- 
dently, in  a,ttempting  to  make  a  reformation  in  feve- 
ral of  tlie  dapartmcnts  of  the  flate  at  once,  inflead  of 
wailing  patiently  until  an  opportunity  fhould  offer  , 
and  in  thefe  precipitate  fchemes  they  were  certainly 
fiipportcd  by  the  queen.  Thefe  inliances  of  want  of 
civcumfpevflion  in  the  miniflers/.vere  reprcfcntcd  by  the 
dow.'.ger  and  lier  psrty  to  be  a  fcit'cd  fcheme  10  make 
an  altcr:tion  in  the  government ;  and  a  delign  was  even 
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Denmark,  fpokcn  of  to  fupcrfcJc  the  kingas  being  incapable  of  go- 
^~~^'         vcrniiig,  lodeclircthequecn  rcj;ciuiluriiig  ilie  minority 
ot  her  fou,  and  to  make  Strncnice  pnnie  minillcr. 

Tims  a  very  formidable  oppolition  was  formed  a- 
gainli:  Brandt  and  Struenfee  ;  and  as  the  latter  had  made 
lome  innovations  in  the  military  department  as  well  as 
the  civil,  fomc  of  the  principal  o.licers,  who  were  the 
creatures  of  the  dowager,  reprcfenied  him  as  dclign- 
ing  10  overthrow  the  whole  fylteni  of  government. 
When  matters  were  brought  to  a  proper  bearing,  it 
was  at  lall  relolvcd  to  fiirprife  the  king  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  force  him  inllantly  to  iign  an  order 
which  was  to  be  ready  prepared,  for  commitiing  the 
obnoxious  perfons  to  feparaie  prifons,  ac(;*ife  ihcm  of 
high  treafoa  in  general,  and  particularly  with  a  dcligii 
to  dethrone  or  poifon  the  king.  If  this  could  not  be 
properly  authenticated,  it  was  determined  to  fuboni 
v/itnelles  to  contirm  the  report  of  a  criminal  corre- 
fpondencc  between  the  cpecn  and  count  Struenfee. 
This  defign  was  executed  on  the  night  of  the  i6th  of 
January  1772,  when  a  mafked  bsll  was  given  at  the 
court  of  Denmark.  The  queen,  after  having  danced 
moll  part  of  the  night  with  count  Struenfee,  retired  to 
her  chamber  about  two  in  the  morning.  About  four 
the  fame  morning,  prince  Frederic  got  up,  and  went 
with  the  queen  dowager  to  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
accompained  by  general  Eichftedt  and  count  Rantzau. 
Having  ordered  the  king's  valet  dc  chamber  to  awake 
him,  they  informed  his  majcfty  that  the  queen,  with 
count  Struenfee,  his  brother,  and  Brandt  one  of  the 
new  miniftcrs,  were  at  that  moment  biify  in  draw- 
ing up  an  id  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which 
they  would  immediately  compel  him  to  fign :  and 
therefore  there  was  a  neceffity  for  him  to  give  an  order 
Ibrthe  arreftment.  Thekingisfaid  tohavehelitatedfor 
fome  time,  and  inclined  to  rcl'tife  this  fcandalous  reqiiiu- 
tion  ;  but  at  length,  through  importunity  „2nd  according 
to  fome  accounts,  being  even  threatened  into  compliance, 
he  confentcd  to  what  they  required.  Count  Rantzau 
was  difpatclied,  at  thatuniimcly  hour,  into  the  queen's 
apartments,  and  immediately  cxecured  the  orders  of 
the  king.  The  unfortunate  prineefs  was  conveyed  in 
one  of  the  king's  coaches  to  the  caflle  of  Cronenburgli, 
together  wi;h  the  infant  prineefs,  attended  by  LaJy 
Moflyn,  and  efcortcd  by  a  party  of  dragoons.  Stru- 
enfee and  Brandt  were  feized  in  their  beds  and  inipri- 
foned,  as  well  as  feveral  other  members  of  the  new  ad- 
minillration,  to  the  number  of  18.  The  queen  dow.-!gcr 
and  her  adherents  feemed  to  affiime  the  government  en- 
tirely into  their  own  hands,  and  a  total  cliangc  took  place 
in  thcdepartmentsof  adminillration.  The  prince  royal, 
fon  of  queen  Matilda,  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age, 
was  put  under  thecareofahdy  ofquality,  who  was  ap- 
pointed governefs,  under  the  fuperintendency  oftlie 
queen  dowager.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  put  in  irons, 
and  very  fevcrcly  treated  :  they  underwent  long  and  fre- 
quent examinations  ;  and  Struenfee  at  laft  confclicd  that 
hchadacrimhial  intercourfe  with  thequcen.  Roth  their 
heads  were  ftruckoff  on  tlie  2?th  of  April  j  but  many 
of  their  pirtifans  were  fet  at  liberty.  The  confellion 
of  Struenfee  is  by  many,  and  indeed  with  no  fuiall  de- 
gree of  probability,  fiippnftd  to  have  been  extorted  by 
fear  of  the  torture,  and  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth; 
but  as  no  means  were  ufed  by  the  court  of  Britain  to 
clear  up  the  queen's  charatlcr,;lic  affair  mufl  undoubtedly 


wear  a  fufpicious  afpea.  At  lall,  however,  his  Bri- 
tannic maji-liy  interfered  fo  far  as  to  kiid  a  Imall  fqua- 
dron  of  Ihips  to  convoy  the  unhappy  prineefs  to  Ger- 
many. Here  the  city  ol  /ell  was  appointed  forlicr  iifi- 
dencc  ;  and  in  this  place  ihe  died  ol  a  malignant  fever  011 
the  loth  of  May  1775,  aged  23  yc::rsaiid  10  moiiihs. 

The  inhuman  treatment  of  this  prineefs  did  not 
long  prove  advant.ngcous  10  the  queen  dowager  and  licr 
party:  A  new  revolution  look  place  in  April  1784, 
when  the  q.ieen  dowager's  fiietids  were  lemovcd,  a 
new  council  was  foinied  under  the  aufpicesof  the  prince 
royal,  and  no  inflrument  deemed  authentic  unlefsligncd 
by  the  king,  and  counterllgned  by  the  prince.  Since  that 
time,  the  king,  v.ho  from  the  begiiiuing  of  hisadmini- 
If  ration  ihowtd  a  great  degree  of  incapacity,  has  Lceii 
entirely  hid  afide  from  i)ublic  buiiticfs,  and  has  no  ihaic 
in  the  governnitnt.  'ilic  Danes  arc  at  prcfciu  engaged 
on  the  fide  of  Ruliia  in  her  war  with  the  Turks,  the 
immediate  opponent  of  Denmark  being  Sweden. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  at  prcleiu  is  divided  into 
fix  grand  dillricls  orprovincts  i  viz.  1.  Denmark  pro- 
perly fo  called,  cominehcnding  the  ilbiids  of  Zealand, 
Kuiicn,  Langland,  Laaland,  Falfiria,  Molna,  Samfoe, 
Anoe,  Bornholm,  Anhoulr,  Lellaw,  and  tliat  part 
of  the  contineiu  e.illtd  AortJ)  'Jutland,  2.  The  duchy 
of  Slefwick,  or  South  Jutland.  3,  The  duchy  of  Hol- 
fteiii.  4.  The  earldoms  of  Oldenburg.and  Delmenhorll, 
J.  The  kingdom  of  Norway  ;  and  6.  Iceland,  with 
the  illands  lying  in  the  Northern  Seas  ;  for  a  particu- 
lar defcriptiou  of  which  fee  thefe  articles. 

The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dialed  of  the  Teu- 
tonic, and  bears  a  llrong  affinity  to  the  Norwegian 
tongue  ;  but  is  difagrecakle  to  flrangers,  on  account  of 
the  drawliijg  tone  with  which  it  is  pronounced.  They 
have  borrowed  many  words  from  the  German  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  high  Dutch  is  ufed  in  common  dil'couiio 
by  the  court,  ihe  gentry,  and  the  burghers.  TIk  bet- 
ter fon  likewife  uudcrliand  French,  and  fpcak  it  iiu- 
cntly.  The  Luihcran  dofirine  is  univcrfally  embraced 
through  all  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  fo  that 
there,  is  nut  anotlur  feci  in  thefe  kingdoms.  Deni;:ark 
is  divided  intolix  diocefes^  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  \\\- 
iien,  and  four  in  Jutland:'  but  the  bidiopsarc,  projier- 
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inifr  I'atcs.  They  have  no  c-ithedrals,  eecieliaf;lcal 
courts,  or  temporalities.  Their  bufmcfs  is  to  infpeft 
the  doclrineand  morals  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Tlic  jc- 
veiuic  of  the  biflwp  of  Copenhagen  amoiuiis  to  about 
sooo  rix  dollars  ;  and  iliis  is  the  richt  It  benefice  in  the 
kingdom.  The  clergy  arc  wholly  dependant  on  the 
government.  They  never  intcnne<ldle,  nor  nrc  em- 
ployed or  confuhed  in  civil  afliiirs.  They,  neverthc 
lefs,  have  acquired  great  intluence,  and  erected  a  fort 
of  fpiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  by  wiiom  they  are  mucli  revered.  They  arc, 
generally  fpeakiiig,  men  of  exemplary  lives,  and  foir.c 
eriidiiion.  Their  churches  are  kept  more  clean,  ai;d 
better  adorned,  llian  thofe  of  England  :  ihepcople  are 
great  lovers  of  mufic,  and  their  org.inifls  connnonlv 
entertain  the  congregation  for  half  an  hour  before  or 
after  fervice.  The  llatc  of  literature  is  very  low  i.i 
Denmark.  There  is,  indeed,  an  univcrfity  at  Copen- 
hagoi  ;  but  meanly  endowed,  and  very  ill  fupplicd  u  iih 
mailers.  Tarte  and  the  belles  lettiesare  utterly  un- 
kuown  in  ibis  cojiiiry,  which  ye:  has  produced  fomc 
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men  of  great  eminence  in  mahematics  anJ  medicine  ; 
Inch  a3  I'yclu)  liralic,  Bor]  icliius,  and  tlie  Kanliolines. 
Tlic  cunirmuion  of  Denmark  was  litrciotore  of  the 
free  Gothic  original.     The  convciuion  of  the  eftates, 
even  incliulin,!^  the  re^ircfentatives  ot  the  boors  or  pea- 
fants,  elected  a  king  for  his  perfonal  virtues,  having 
fiill  a  regard  to  the  fon  of  their  late  monarch,  whom, 
however,  tliey  made  no  (crnple  of  letting  afide,  if  they 
deemed  him  unworthy   of  the   royal    dignity.     They 
enafted  laws  ;  conferred  the  great  oliiccs  of  Itatc  ;   de- 
bited all  affairs  relaiinft  to  commerce,  peace,  war,  and 
alliances;   and  occalionally  gave  their  confcnt  to  the 
impolition  of  utccliary  taxes.     The  king  was  no  other 
than  chief  magiftrate,  generaliflimn,  and  as  it  were 
prime  miniiler  to  his  pe -pic.     His  bulinefs  was  to  fee 
juiUcc  aJmiuiilered  impartially ;   command  the   army 
in  time  of  war;   to  encourage  iiidullry,  religion,  arts, 
andfcienccs;  and  to  waun  over  the   iniereils  of  his 
iubjeds. 

In  1660,  however,  the  conftitution  was  new  model- 
leJ,  as  has  been  already  related,  and  which  was  to  the 
following  purport.  "The  hereditary  kings  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  Ihould  be  in  effect,  and  ought  to  be 
cllcemed  by  tlieir  fubjeds,  the  only  fupreme  head  up- 
on earth;  they  (hall  be  above  all  human  laws,  and  fhall 
acknowledge,  in  all  eccleliallical  and  civil  affairs,  no 
higher  powerbut  God  aione.  The  king  Ihall  enjoy  the 
right  of  making  and  interpreting  the  laws,  of  abroga- 
ting, adding  to,  and  difpenfnig  with  them.  He  m:-.y 
alfcTannul  all  the  laves  which  either  he  or  his  predecef- 
fors  Ihall  have  made,  excepting  this  royal  law,  which 
mult  remain  irrevocable,  and  be  coniidered  as  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  Hate.  He  has  the  power  of  decla- 
ring  war,  making  peace,  impoling  taxes,  and  levying 
contributions  of  all  forts,"  &c.  &c. 

Then  follow  the  regulations  for  tlie  order  of  fuccef- 
fion,  the  regency  in  cafe  of  minority,  the  majority  of 
the  king,  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  family  ;  and, 
after  having  enumerated  all  the  poilible  prerogatives 
of  regal  uncircumfcribed  authority,  as  if  fulficieat  had 
not  y^t  been  laid  down,  it  is  added  in  the  26lh  article  : 
"  All  that  we  have  hitherto  laid  of  power  and  cini- 
r.ence,  and  fovereignty,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  fur- 
tlicr  which  has  not  been  cxprcfbly  fpecificd,  fliall  all  be 
comprifcd  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  king  ot 
Denmark  and  Norway  Ihall  be  the  hereditary  monarch, 
and  endued  with  the  highelt  authority  ;  infonmch, 
that  all  that  can  be  faid  and  wtittcn  to  the  advantage 
of  a  Chrillian,  hereditary  and  abfohite  king,  fltall  be 
extended  under  the  moft  favourable  interpretation  to 
the  hereditary  king  or  qi)€en  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way," &c.  &c. 

The  laws  of  Denmark  are  fo  concife,  that  the  whole 
body  is  contained  in  one  quarto  volume,  written  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  Every  man  nuy  plead  his 
own  caufe,  vi'ithout  employing  cither  counfcl  or  attor- 
ney ;  but  there  are  a  few  advocates  for  the  benefit  of 
thofc  who  cannot  or  will  not  fpcak  in  their  own  de- 
fence. The  proceedings  are  fo  fumraary,  that  a  fuit 
may  be  carried  through  all  the  courts,  and  finally  de- 
cided, in  15  months.  There  are  tliree  conns  in  Den- 
mark, and  an  appeal  lies  from  the  inferior  to  the  fupe- 
rior  tribunal.  The  lowell  of  thefe  is,  in  cities  and 
towns,  deitominated  the  Byjcglids  Court ;  and  ^in  the 
country,  i\\c  Mi-rredsfongcls.  Caufes  may  be  appealed 
from  this  to  the  Landfiag,  or  general  head  coitrt  for 
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the  province  ;   but  the  final  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  Dtnmarlc, 

//y^-/-y/i/ in  Cojicnhagcn,  where  the  king  prcddes  in  ' •^—~^ 

perfon,  allilUd  by  the  prime  nobiiity.     The  judges  of 
the  two  other   courts   are  appointed   by  his  majefty's 
letters  patent,  to  lit  and  determine  caufes  durante  ba- 
ne plac'ito.     Thefe  arc  punilhablc  for  any  mifdemean- 
o'.irs  of  which  they  may  be  guilty  ;  and  when  convicted 
of  having  palfed  an  unjiUl  fcntence,  they  arc  condemned 
to  make  reparation  to  the  injured  party.    Their  falarics 
are  very  inconliderable,  and  paid  out  of  the  king's  trea- 
fury,  from  the  hiicsef  delinquents,  bcfides  a  fmall  gra- 
tuity from  the  plaintifi'and  defendent  when  fcntence  is 
palled.     Such  is  the  peculiar  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
city  of  Copenhagen,  that  caufes  appealed  from  the  By- 
foglids  court,  inffcad  of  pailiiig  through  the  provincial 
court,  are  tried  by  the  burgomafter  and  common-coan- 
cil  ;  from  whence  lluy   proceed  immediately    to  the 
highefl  com  I  as  the  lealt  refource.     Affairs  relating  to 
the  revenue  are  determined  in  the  rent  chamberof  Den- 
mark, which  is   analogous    10   a  court  of  exchequer. 
To  another  tribunal,  compofed  of  fome  members  from 
this  rent-chamber,  from  tlie  admiralty,    and  college  of 
commerce,  merchants  appeal  for  redrefs,  when  their 
commodities  are  feized  lor  non-payment  of  duties.    All 
difputes  relating  to  tlie  fta  arc  determined  by  the  court 
of  admiralty,  conllitulcd    of  cummillioners  appointed 
for   thele   purpofes.     Tiie   chancellary  may  be    more 
properly   termed   a  ficrctat-ys  office.      It    confiHs  of 
clerks,  who  v,tite  and  iffuc  all  the  king's  decrees  and 
citations,  tranfcribe  papers,  and,  according  to  the  di- 
rections thty   receive,   make  draughts  of   treaties  and 
alliances  with  other  nations.     The  goverment  of  Den- 
mark is  very  commc'uiable  for  the   excellent  policy  it 
mantains.      Jultico  is  executed   upon   criminals  witit 
great  feverity  ;  and  inch  regulations  are  cflablilhed  as 
effeiftually  prevent  thofe  outrages  that  are  daily  com- 
mitted in  other  conntricj.     No  man  prefumcs  to  wag 
his  tongue  againlt  ihe  government,  far   lefs    to  hatch 
fchemes  of  treafon.     All  the  fubjefts  are,  or  fe em  to 
he,  attached  to  their  fovereign  by  thetiesof  affection. 
Robbery  on  tlie  high- way,  burglary,  coining  or   clip- 
ping,  are  crimes  fcldom  or  never  heard   of  in  Den- 
mark. The  cjpital  crimes  ufually  committed  are   theft 
and  manflaughtcr.     Such  offenders  are  beheaded   very 
dexteroully  \\  ith    one  flroke  of  afword.     The  execu- 
tioner, though  infanwus,  is  commonly  rich  ;  becaufe, 
over  and  above  the  funftions  of    his  office,   he  is  em- 
ployed in  other  fcandalous  occupations,  which  no  o- 
iher  perfon  will  undertake.     Ke,  by  means  of  his  un- 
derftrappcr,  called  \\\t  prachu-,  empties  all  tlie  Jakes, 
and  rem-.ivcs  from  houfcs,  flables,  or  flrcets,  dead  dogs, 
horfes,  Sec.  which  no  other   Dane  will  vouchfafc   to         , 
touch  on  any  conlideration  whatfoever.  ^S 

The  Danilh  nobility  and  gentry  are  all  included  in  Slavifli 
the  term  nobulU  ;  and  formerly  there  were  no  diflinc-  condition 
tiuns  of  title  :   but  within  thele  60  or  70  years,  fome  "^ '*''?  P'" 
few  favourites  have  bcendignitied  with  the  litlesoffc.v?.^  P'^"''^" 
and  baron.    Thefe,  and  thefe  only,  enjoy  the  privilege  ^"^ 
of  difpofmg  of  their  eftates  by  will  ;   though  others 
may  make  particular   difpofitions,  provided  they  have 
fuincient  intcrefl  tn  procure  the  king's  approbation  and 
fignatuVe.  The  nobleffe  of  Denmark  formerly  lived  at 
their  own  feats  with  great  magnificence  ;  and   at   the 
conventions  of  eflates  met  the  king  with   numerous 
and  fuperb  retinues  ;  hut  lince  he  became  abfolute,  they 
arc  fo  impovcrilhed  by  exorbitant  taxes,  that  they  can 
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nmark.  hardly  procure  fabfirtciice  ;  aiul,  for  ilif  moil  part,  live 
-^'~— '  olifc'ircl/  in  f)ine  corner  ot'  their  ruiiicJ  co.in::y  pa- 
laces, unlefs  they  have  iiuerell  ciioii;^!)  to  procure  foi-.ic 
employment  at  court.  Tiicy  no  longer  inherit  the  fpi- 
rit  and  virtues  of  their  antcllors  j  but  are  become  Icr- 
vile,  indolent  ollcntatious,  extravagant,  anj  opprti- 
five. 

Their  general  charailcr  is  a  Itrange  compofitioa  of 
priJc  and  meanncfs,  ial'jlcnccanj  poverty.  It'anygen- 
ileinan  can  tind  a  purchafcr  for  his  tllate,  the  king,  by 
the  Daniih  law,  has  a  right  to  one  tliird  of  the  pur- 
chafc-moncy:  but  the  lands  arc  fb  burdened  with  im- 
polltions  that  there  would  be  no  danger  otan  aliena- 
tion, even  tho'  this  rcllridion  was  not  in  force.  Nay, 
fonie  gentlemen  in  the  illand  of  Zealand  have  actually 
oticred  to  make  a  furrcnder  to  the  king  of  large  tracf  s 
of  very  fertile  land  in  the  liland  of  Zealand,  if  his  nia- 
jefly  would  be  plcafcd  to  accept  of  them  in  place  of 
the  impoiitions  laid  on  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is, 
becaufe,  by  the  law  of  Denmark,  if  any  ellate  is  bur- 
dened beyond  what  it  can  bear,  the  owner  mud  make 
up  the  deti;iency  nut  of  his  other  ellates  if  he  has  any. 
Hence  the  king  generally  refutes  fuchofFcrs;  and  fomc 
gentlemen  have  been  tranfportcd  with  joy  when  they 
heard  that  his  majefty  had  been  "  gracioully  pleafcd  to 
accept  their  whole   ellates." 

This  oppreiFun  of  the  nobles  by  the  king  produces 
in  them  alike  difpofition  toopprefs  the  commons  ;  and 
the  coufequence  of  all  this  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  world  where  extravagance  and  diilipation  reigns  to 
fucha  degree.  The  courtiers  maintain  fplcndid  equi- 
pages, wear  fine  clothes,  drink  a  valf  quantity  of  French 
wine,  and  indulge  thcmfclves  with  eating  to  excefs. 
Such  as  derive  money  from  their  employments,  infhead 
of  purchafuig  land  in  Dcntnark,  remit  their  caflito  the 
banks  of  Hamburgh  and  Amderdam.  The  merchants 
and  burghers  tread  in  the  fleps  of  their  fuperiors  :  they 
fpend  all  their  gains  in  luxury  and  pleafure,  afraid  of 
incurring  the  fufpicion  of  affluence,  and  being  ifripped 
by  taxation.  The  peafant,  or  boor,  follows  the  lame 
example.  No  fooner  has  he  earned  arix-dollar  than  he 
makes  halfe  to  expend  it  in  brauiiy,  lell  it  fliouUl  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  oppreffive  landlord.  This  lower 
clafs  of  people  are  as  abfolutc  Haves  as  the  negroes  in 
the  Wefl-Indies,  and  fubiift  upon  much  harder  fare. 
The  value  of  eftates  is  not  computed  by  the  nuntber  of 
acres,  but  by  the  f.ock  of  boors,  who,  like  the  timber, 
arc  reckoned  a  parcel  of  the  freehold  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  wretched  than  the  ftaie  of  thefc  boors.  They 
feed  upon  flock-fifli,  falted  meats,  and  other  coarfe  diet: 
there  is  not  the  leafl  piece  of  furniture  of  any  value  in 
their  houfcs,  except  feather-beds,  of  which  there  is 
great  plenty  in  Denmark  ;  and  \vhich  areufed  not  only 
as  beds  to  lie  on  but  as  blankets  for  covering.  After 
the  boor  has  toiled  as  a  flave  to  raifc  the  king's  taxes, 
he  inufl  pay  the  overplus  of  his  toil  to  his  needy  land- 
lord. Should  he  improve  his  ground  and  repair  his 
farm-houre,hiscruelmafter  v/ill  immediately  tranfplant 
him  to  a  barren  farm  and  a  naked  iiabitation,  that  he 
may  let  the  improved  ground  to  another  tenant  at  a 
iighcr  price.  The  peafants  lil;ev.'ife  fu.dain  a  great  deal 
of  daii;a_;eand  -violence  from  the  licentious  foKiiers  tliat 
are  qr,artc:"(d  in  rhf  ir  houfcs.  They  are  moreover  obli- 
ged to  fm-nilh  horfesand  waggons  for  the  royal  family 
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^nd  all  their  attciidanis  when  tlie  king  msJcts  .i  pro- Uinnmtk. 

grefs   through    the  country,  orremo\cs  his  rcfidcncc  * -' ' 

from  one  palace  to  another.  On  fucli  occafions  li  c 
neighbouring  boors  arc  funimoncd  to  ailcu.blc  with 
their  cattle  and  carriages,  and  not  only  10  live  at  ihiir 
own  cxpcnce,  but  to  bear  every  fpccics  of  outrage  from 
the  meantil  lacquics  of  thofe  who  attend  Ills  m<<jcfty. 
The  warlike  (pirit  of  the  Danes  no  longer  fublills:  the 
common  people  arc  niean-fpiritcd,  fi:fpicious,  and  de- 
ceitful ;  nor  have  they  that  talent  lor  mechanics  fo  re- 
markable in  fome  northern  nations.  ^Vhile  the  pea- 
fants  are  employed  in  their  labour  without  doors,  the 
women  are  occupied  at  home  in  fpinningyarn  for  linen, 
which  is  here  made  in  great  perfe(flioii.  jj 

In  Denmark,  all  perfons  of  any  rank  above  the  viil-  Drefs,  Sic. 
gar  drefi  in  the  Frcncli  talle,  and  atttiit  lincry  ;  the 
winter-drefs  of  tlie  ladies  is  peculiar  10  the  country, 
very  neat,  warm,  and  becoming.  The  common  people 
arc  likewife  remarkably  neat,  and  pride  ti'.cmfelvcs  ia 
different  changes  of  linen.  They  are  very  little  addict- 
ed to  jollity  and  diverlion  :  their  whole  amufcmer.ti 
confift  in  running  at  the  goofe  on  Shrove  Tutfday, 
and  in  v.'inter  in  being  drawn  in  lleds  upon  the  ice. 
They  alfj  feafi;  and  make  merry  at  weddings  and  fune- 
rals. With  refpecf  to  r.iarriage,  the  man  and  woman 
frequently  cohabit  together  on  contraft  long  before  the 
ceremony  is  performed.  The  nobility  and  gentry  piqnc 
tiiemfelves  on  fump:uoiis  burials  and  monuments  for  the 
dead:  the  corpfc  is  very  often  kept  in  a  vault,  or  in 
the  chancel  of  a  church,  for  fcvtral  years,  before  ail 
opportunity  offers  of  celebrating  the  funeral. 

The  taverns  in  this  country  are  poorly  fupplied  ; 
and  he  who  diets  in  them  mull  be  contented  to  eat  in 
a  public  room,  uulefs  he  will  condefcend  to  pay  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  a  private  apartment.  The  metro- 
polis is  but  indifTcrenily  furnilhcd  with  game.  The 
wild-ducks  and  plover  are  hardly  eatable  ;  but  the  harc.<! 
are  good,  and  the  markets  fometimes  produce  tolerable 
roebuck.  Their  fea-fifh  are  not  to  be  commended;  buc 
the  rivers  produce  plenty  of  delicious  carp,  perch,  and 
craw-fifh.  The  gardens  of  the  gentry  are  well  provi- 
ded with  melons,  grapes,  peaches,  and  all  forts  of  greens 
and  falads  in  perfedion. 

The  army  of  Denmark  is  compofed,  i.  of  the  troops 
of  Denmark  and  Holftein  ;  and,  2.  of  Norway.  30 

The  forces  of  Denmark  and  Holflcin  are  divided  Army  cf 
into  regulars  and  national  or  miliiia.  Thcfe  forces  ^""'"''' 
(the  foot  and  horfe  guards  excepted  who  are  all  regu- 
lars) are  not  feparated,  as  in  our  army,  into  dillinct 
regiments,  but  are  formed  in  the  (bllowing  manner  : 
Before  the  late  augmentation,  every  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, when  complete,  confided  of  26  officers  and 
16-2  privates,  divided  into  ten  companies  of  fufileers 
and  two  of  grenadiers.  Of  thcfe  i6:;2  privates,  480, 
who  are  chiefly  foreigners  cnlided  in  Germany,  arc 
regulars.  The  remaining  1152  are  the  national  militia, 
or  peafants  who  reftde  upon  the  eflatesoftlieir  landhold- 
ers, each  eflate  furniQiing  a  certain  number  in  propor- 
tion to  its  value.  Thefc  nitional  troops  arc  occaliona'ly 
cxercifed  in  fmal!  corps  upon  Sundays  and  holidays  ;  and 
are  embodied  once  every  year  (or  about  17  days  in 
their  rcfpeclive  dii'iritts.  15y  a  laic  addition  of  tea 
men  (o  each  company,  a  regiment  of  infantry  is  in- 
crcaffd  101778,  including  officers.  The  cxpcnce  of 
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Denmark,  cicli  reginieiu,    which  before  amoiuueJ  to  L.  6000, 

" >^ '  has  been  railed  by  the  late  augmeiuation  to  L.  8coo. 

The  cavalry  is  iipu  i  the  fame  looting  ;  each  rcgiincnt 
coiifillin!;  of  17  officers,  including  I'erjcaiits  and  cor- 
porals, and  565  privates,  diviJed  into  rive  I'qnadrons. 
Of  ihtic  aboiit  260  arc  regular  and  the  remainder  na- 
lionat  troops.  Tiie  regiments  of  foot  and  horfe  guards 
arc  regulars  ;  the  former  is  compofcd  of  21  oiiictrs  and 
46J  men,  in  five  companies  ;  and  ihclatierof  7  officers 
and  154  men,  in  two  fquadrons. 

The  forces  of  Norway  arc  all  national  troops  or 
militia,  excepting  the  two  regiments  of  Sundentield 
and  Norde:i!ield  ;  and  as  the  peafants  of  that  kingdom 
are  free,  the  forces  are  levied  in  a  diifercnt  manner 
from  thofe  of  Denmaric.  Norway  is  divided  into  a 
certain  numljer  of  diftricts,  each  whereof  fiirniflies  a 
foldier.  All  the  peafants  arc,  upon  their  birth,  re- 
giflered  for  the  militia  ;  and  the  tirft  on  the  lid  fnp- 
plies  the  vacancy  for  the  diltri<5t  to  which  he  belongs. 
After  having  ferved  from  10  to  14  years  they  are  ail- 
mitted  among  the  invalids  ;  and  when  ihey  have  at- 
tained the  feniority  of  that  corps  receive  their  difmif- 
fion.  Thefe  troops  are  not  continually  under  arms  ; 
but  are  only  occaiionaliy  exercifed  like  the  national 
forces  of  Denmark.  A  fixed  liipcnc!  is  affigued  to 
the  officers,,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  officers  iu  the 
regulars;  Is'Jt  the  common  foldiers  do  not  receive  any 
pay  except  when  they  are  inaftual  fervice,  orperform- 
in>^  their  annual  manoeuvres.  The  Academy  of  Land 
Cadets,  ir.llituted  by  Frederic  !V.  fupplies  the  army 
with  officers.  According  to  this  foundation,  74  ca- 
dets are  inftrucled  in  the  military  fcicnces  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  king.  The  whole  aiHouni  of  the  Danilli 
troops  is  computed  at  60,900. 

From  their  inlular  fitu.ition  the  Danes  have  always 
excelled  as  a  maritime  people.  In  the  earlier  ages, 
wlien  piracy  was  an  honorable  profelfion,  they  were 
a  race  of  pirates,  and  ilfucd  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
conq'iells  of  England  and  Normandy.  And  though, 
fnice  the  improvcnneut  of  navigation  by  the  invention 
of  tlie  compafs,  other  nations  luive  rifcn  to  a  greater 
degree  of  naval  eminence,  ilill,  however,  the  Danes, 
as  ihcy  inhabit  a  duller  of  iilands,  and  polfefs  a  large 
tra^l  of  fea-coall,  are  well  verfed  in  maritime  affairs, 
and  are  certainly  the  moll  numerous,  as  v.ell  as  the 
moft  experienced,  failors  of  the  north. 

The  greatelf  part  of  the  Danilh  navy  is  ftarioned  in 
the  harbour  of  Copenhagen,  which  litrs  within  the  for- 
tifications :  the  depth  of  water  being  only  20  feet, 
the  ffiips  have  not  their  lower  tier  of  guns  on  board, 
but  take  them  in  when  they  get  out  of  port.  Befide 
large  magazines,  each  veifcl  has  a  feparaic  Ilorchoufc 
on  the  water's  e-igc,  oppolite  to  which  ffie  is  moored 
when  in  harbour,  and  may  by  this  means  be  inftantly 
equipped.  The  number  of  rcgillered  feamcn  is  near 
40,000,  and  are  divided  into  twnclaffes  ;  the  firfl  com- 
prifes  thofe  inhabiting  the  coafls,  who  are  allowed  to 
engage  in  the  fervice  of  mcrchant-rtiips  trading  to  any 
part  of  the  world.  Each  receives  Ss,  annually  from 
the  crown  as  long  ?3  he  fends  a  certificate  of  his  be., 
ing  alive;  but  is  fuhjeft  to  a  recal  in  cafeofv/ar. 
The  ferond  comprehends  the  fixed  failors.  who  arc 
conflantly  in  the  einploy  of  the  cro.vn,  and  ainoijnt 
to  about  4000,   ranged   under  four  diviilons,  or  40 


companies  :  they  are  llationed  at  Copcnliagen  for  the  Denmark, 
ordii'.ary  fervice  of  the   navy,  and  work  in  the  dock-    Dennis. 

yard.     Each  of  them,  when  not  at  fea,  receives  Ss.  ' " ' 

per  month,  bcllde  a  lufficient  quantity  of  Hour  and 
other  provilions  ;  every  twoyears  a  complete  fuit  of 
clothes;  and  every  year  breeches,  flockiiigs,  ffiocs, 
and  a  cap.  Some  of  them  are  lodged  in  barracks. 
When  they  fail,  their  pay  is  augmented  to  20s. /^r 
month,  'i  he  marine  artillery  coniifts  of  Soo  nun,  in 
four  divilions.  .j 

The  whole  navy  conlifis  of  38  Ihijs  of  the  line,  in-  Navy, 
eluding  9  of  50  guns  and  one  of  44,  and  20  frigates  ; 
but  if  we  except  ihcfe  \\  hich  are  condemned,  and  thofe 
which  are  allotted  only  for  parade,  we  cannot  eftimate 
that  in  1779  the  fleet  conliitcd  of  more  than  25  ffiips 
of  theline  and  15  fiigates  fit  for  fervice  ;  a  number, 
however,  fully  adequate  to  the  lituation  of  Denmark  ; 
and  if  we  include  the  excellence  of  the  iailors,  it  muft 
be  efleemcd  as  cumpietc  a  navy  as  any  in  the  north.  32 

The  revenue  of  hisDanifn  niajcdy  arifes  from  taxes  Revenue, 
laid  on  his  own  ftibjeits ;  from  the  duties  paid  by  fo- 
reigners, from  his  own  eftate,  crown-lands,  and  con- 
fifcations.  The  taxes  are  altogether  arbitrary,  and 
therefore  fluctuating  ;  but  they  are  always  grevious  to 
the  fubject.  Thty  commonly  confillof  culloms  or  toll, 
for  export  am!  import  ;  of  exercifc  upon  the  ccnfump- 
ticn  of  wine,  fait,  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  provilions  ; 
of  taxes  upon  marriages,  paper,  brewing,  grinding,  and 
tiic  exercife  of  different  profelHons  ;  of  impolitions  en 
land,  poll-money,  g;ound-rcnt  for  all  houfcs  in  Co- 
penhagen and  clfewhere  ;  of  money  raifed  for  main- 
taining fortifications,  and  for  a  portion  to  the  king's 
daughter  when  ffie  happens  to  be  married  :  but  this 
leklom  exceeds  100,000  rixdollars.  One  coiifiderablc 
article  in  the  revenue  is  the  toll  paid  by  foreign  ffiips 
that  pafs  through  the  Sound,  or  Ore-i,ou.KJ  (the  ftraii 
between  Schoncn  and  Zealand),  into  the  Ealiic.  This 
was  originally  no  other  than  a  fmall  contribution,  \\hicli 
tiading  nations  agreed  to  n.ake  for  maintaining  lights 
at  certain  places,  to  direft  their  coarfc  through  the  paf- 
fage  in  dark  and  ftormy  weather.  .^\t  the  fame  time 
thele  trading  nations  agreed,  that  every  ffiip  ffiould  pafs 
this  way  and  pay  its  lliare  of  the  expence,  rather  than 
ufc  the  Great  Belt,  which  is  the  other  pallage,  but  un- 
provided with  any  fuch  conveniency.  In  procefs  of 
time  the  Danes  converted  this  voluntary  contribution 
iino  an  exorbitant  toll,  and  even  exai5ted  arbitrary  fums, 
in  proportion  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  nation  whofe  ffiips 
they  vifitcd.  Thefeexaflions  fometimes  involved  them 
in  quarrels  with  their  neighbours,  and  the  toll  was  re- 
gulated in  repeated  treaties. 

DENNIS,  or  St  Dennis,  a  famous  lov.'ii  of  the 
Ifleof  France,  with  a  Beneditlinc  abbey,  wherein  arc 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  France,  with  a  confiderabl* 
trcafure .     E.  Long.  2.  26.  N.  Lat.  48.  56. 

Dennis  (John),  the  celebrated  critic,  was  the  fen 
of  a  reputable  tradefman  in  London,  and  born  in  the 
year  1657.  He  received  the  firfl  branches  of  education 
at  the  great  fchool  in  Harrow  on  the  Kill,  where  he 
commtnced  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  many 
young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  made 
coafi.ierable  figures  in  public  affairs,  whereby  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  very  flrong  and  extenfive  interefl, 
which  might,  but  for  his  own  fault_,  havebecn  of  infi- 
nite 
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DinniRU.  Jiite  ufa  to  him  in  fimirelifc.     From  l-Lirow  he  went 

'  toCiiius-colle;;e  CauibriJge  ;  where,  after  his  piopcr 

Handing,  he  tuok  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  ans.  When 
he  (juittcd  thcuniveriity,  he  made  the  tourof  Enrope  ; 
in  tnc  conrfe  of  which  he  conceived  fuch  a  dcteitation 
for  dcfpotifra,  as  conlirmcd  hi;u  ilill  r.iJrc  in  thofe 
Whig  principles  which  he  had  from  his  infancy  ini- 
bided. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  became  early  acquainted 
with  Dryden,  Wyclicrly,  Congreve,  and  Southcrne; 
whofc  convcrfation  iiifpiring  him  with  a  pallion  for 
poetry,  and  a  contempt  for  every  attainment  that  had 
not  foinethins:  of  the  ^ij/Zc'/ A'//;-f/,  diverted  him  from 
the  acquilition  of  anyprontable  art,  or  the  cxcrcile  of 
any  profelfiun.  This,  10  a  man  who  had  not  an  inde- 
pendent income,  was  undoubtedly  a  misfortune  :  how- 
ever, his  zeal  for  the  Proteftant  facccllion  having  re- 
commended him  to  the  patronage  nf  the  duke  of  Marl. 
borough,  that  nobleman  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
cufloais  worth  L.  1 20  per  annum ;  which  he  enjoyed  for 
fome  years,  till  from  profufenefs  and  want  of  eco- 
nomy, he  was  reduced  to  the  nccelFity  of  djfpofing  of 
it  to  faiisfy  fome  very  prclhng  demands.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  Lord  Halifax,  however,  hereferved  to  himfclf 
in  the  fale  of  it,  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years;  which 
term  he  outlived,  and  was,  in  the  decline  of  his  life, 
reduced  to  extreme  necsifity. 

INIr  Theo.  Cibber  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  wliich 
we  cannot  avoid  repeating,  as  it  is  not  only  highly  cha- 
racteriltic,  of  the  man  whofe  affairs  we  are  now  conli- 
dering,  but  alfo  a  flriking  and  melancholy  inffancc, 
among  tho.ifinds,  of  the  dillrefsfid  predicaments  into 
whicii  men  of  genius  and  literary  abilities  are  perhaps 
apter  than  any  others  to  plunge  themfelves,  .by  paying 
too  flight  an  attention  to  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
and  their  own  mofl  important  intcrcfls.  ''  After  that 
he  was  worn  out  (fays  that  author)  with  age  and  po- 
verty, he  redded  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  to  pre- 
vent danger  from  his  creditors.  One  Saturday  night 
he  happened  to  faunter  to  a  public  houfe,  v.'hich  in  a 
fliorttime  he  difcovered  to  be  without  the  verge.  He 
was  fitting  in  an  open  diinking-rooni,  when  a  man  of 
a  fufpicious  appearance  happened  to  come  in.  There 
was  fomcthing  about  the  man  which  denoted  to  Mr 
Dennis  that  he  was  a  bailifF.  This  llriick  him  with 
a  panic  ;  he  was  afraid  Jiis  liberty  was  at  an  end  ; 
he  fat  in  the  ntniofl  folicitude,  but  durft  not  oifer  to 
ftir  left  he  ihoul  J  be  fcizcd  upon.  After  an  hour  oriwo 
had  palTcd  in  this  painful  anxiety,  at  lall  the  clock 
flruck  twelve  ;  when  Mr  Dennis,  in  an  ecilafy,  cried 
out,addrening  hinifelf  to  the  fufpeftedperfon,  ''  Now, 
Sir,  bailiff  or  no  bailiff,  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for 
you,  you  have  no  power  now."  The  man  was  aflo- 
niflied  at  his  behaviour  ;  and  when  it  was  explained  to 
him,  was  fo  much  affronted  with  the  fufpicion,  that 
had  not  Mr  Dennis  found  his  proteiftion  in  age,  he 
would  probably  have  fmarted  for  liis  miftakrn  opinion. 
A  flroug  picture  of  the  cifctls  of  fear  and  apprchcn- 
flon,  in  a  temper  naturally  fo  timorous  and  jealous  as  Mr 
Dennis's  ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  ftillniore  whimfi- 
ca]  inflance.  In  1704  came  out  his  favourite  irngcjy, 
Liberty  j^jfcrtid ;  in  whicli  were  fo  many  fl  rokts  on  the 
French  nation,  that  he  ihoi:ght  they  were  never  to  be 
forgiven.  Hehad  worked  himfelf  into  a  pcrfuafion  that 


the  king  of  France  would  infiil  on  his  being  delivered    licnnii. 

up,  bclorc  he  would  coiifait   10  a  peace:  jitd  full  of  * >' — 

tiiib  idea  of  his  own  iniportaacc,  wiicn  the  congre fs  was 
held  at  Utrecht,  he  is  faid  to  have  •v\aiicd  ou  his  pa- 
tron the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  dcfitc  that  no  fuch 
article  might  be  llipulatcd.  The  duke  told  him  he 
really  had  no  intcrclt  then  with  the  niiniilry  ;  but  had 
iiiade  no  fuch  provifion  for  his  own  fcciniiy,  ih.^iii;li  he 
could  not  help  thinking  he  had  done  the  French  as 
much  injury  as  Mr  Dennis  iiiuifclf.  Another  llo.y  re- 
lating to  this  affair  is,  that  being  at  a  ge3:;lcnaii's 
home  on  tiie  coail  of  Suifex,  and  walking  one  day  on 
the  fea-fliore,  he  faw  a  fliip  failing,  as  he  fancied,  to- 
wards  him:  he  initanily  fct  out  for  London,  in  the 
fancy  that  lie  was  betrayed  ;  and,  congratulating  him- 
fclf on  his  efcape,  gave  out  that  his  friend  had  decoyed 
him  down  to  liis  houfe,  to  furrcndcr  him  up  to  the 
French. 

Mr  Dennis,  partly  through  a  natural  pecviflinefs 
and  petulence  ot  temper,  and  partly  perhaps  for  the 
fake  of  procuring  the  means  of  fubfulcnce,  was  conti- 
nually engaged  in  a  paper- v/ar  with  hiscotemporarics, 
whom  he  ever  treated  with  the  utnioll  fcvcrity  :  and, 
though  many  of  his  obfervations  were  judicious,  yet  he 
ufually  conveyed  them  in  language  lo  fcurrilous  and 
abuiivc,  as  deitroycd  their  intended  effect  ;  and  as  his 
attacks  were  ahno/l  always  on  pc-fons  of  fuperior  abi- 
lities to  himfelf,  viz.  Addifon,  Steele,  and  i-'ope,  their 
replies  ufually  turned  the  popular  opinion  fo  greatly 
againft  him,  that,  by  irritating  bis  telly  temper  the 
more,  it  rendered  him  a  pe.'-ptiual  torment  to  himfelf; 
t'ill  at  length,  after  a  long  lifeof  viciilitudes,  difappoini- 
ments,  and  turmoils,  rendered  wretched  by  indifcrciion, 
and  hateful  by  malevolence,  having  outlived  the  rtvcr- 
fion  of  his  eftatc,  and  reduced  to  difirefs,  from  which 
his  having  been  daily  creating  eiicmics  had  left  him 
fcarcely  any  hopes  of  relief,  he  was  compelled  to  what 
muft  beihcmofl  irkfomefituation  that  can  be  conceived 
in  human  life,  the  receiving  obligations  from  tl'.ofc 
whom  he  had  been  continually  treating  ill.  In  the  very 
clofe  of  his  days,  a  play  was  acted  for  his  benefit  at 
»he  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  procured  tlirough 
the  united  intcrefts  of  Meffrs  Thomfon,  Mallet,  and 
Pope  ;  the  lad  of  whom,  notwithftanding  the  grofs  man- 
ner in  which  Mr  Dennis  had  on  many  occafions  ufcd 
him,  and  the  long  warfare  that  had  fubilflcd  between 
them,  interefled  himfelf  very  warmly  for  him  ;  and 
even  wrote  an  occafional  prologue  to  the  play,  \vhich 
was  fpokcn  by  Mr  Cibber.  Not  long  after  this,  viz. 
on  the  6th  of  January  1733,  he  died,  being  then  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr  Dennis  certainly  was  po/Teffcd  of  much  erudition, 
and  a  confidcrable  fliarc  of  genius.  In  profe,  he  is  far 
from  a  bad  writer,  where  abufe  or  perfonal  fcurrillty 
does  not  mingle  itfclf  with  his  language.  In  vcrfr,  he 
iscxtieraely  unequal  ;  his  numbers  being  at  fome  limes 
fpiritcd  and  harmonious,  and  his  fubjecfls  elevated  and 
j.idicions  ;  and  at  others  flat,  harfii,  and  puerile. — 
As  a  dramatic  author,  he  certainly  defcrves  not  to 
be  held  in  any  confulcraiion.  It  wasjuftly  faid  of  him 
by  a  wit,  that  he  was  the  mofl  complete  indruJlor  for 
a  dramatic  poet,  fincc  he  could  teach  him  to  difiin- 
guiih  good  plays  by  Yixiprcccfls,  and  bad  ones  by  his 
cxatuft-js. 

J  D  2  DENO- 
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DENOMINATION  {from  dimimno,  of  c/f  and  //«- 
men,  "  a  name  ;"  a  name  impofL-d  0:1  any  tliinjj,  ufu- 
ally  expi'elfiag  fomc  qiiHlity  predomiiiaiu   therein. 

DENOMINA TOil,  in  arithmciic,  a  tennufedin 
fpeaking  of  fractious.     See  Ari  riiMETic,  n°  21. 

DENSITY  ^/'Bodies,  is  that  property  dircdly  op- 
pofite  to  rarity,"  whereby  they  contain  fuch  a  quantity 
of  matter  nnder  fuch  a  b'.ilk. 

Aceordingly,  a  body  is  fiid  to  have  double  or  triple 
the  dcnfityof  another  body,  when,  their  bulk  being 
equal,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  in  the  one  double  or 
triple  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the   other. 

DEKiin-  ojthi  A:r,  is  a  property  that  has  employ- 
ed the  later  philofophcrs,  fnicc  the  difeovcry  of  the 
Torricellian  experiment. 

It  is  deuionltrated,  that  in  the  fame  veflel,  or  even 
in  veffcls  communicating  with  each  other,  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  centre,  the  air  has  every  where  the 
fame  denfity.  The  denlity  of  air,  ctteris paribus,  lu.- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  compreifing  powers.  Hence 
the  inferior  air  is  denfcr  than  the  fuperior  ;  the  denfity, 
ho.vever,  of  the  lower  air  is  not  proportional  to  the 
\vei"-ht  of  the  atmofphcrc  on  account  of  heat  and  cold, 
.nnd  other  ciufes  perhaps  which  make  great  alterations 
in  denfity  and  rarity.  However,  from  the  elaRicity  of 
the  air,  its  dcnfiiy  mall  be  always  different  at  different 
heights  from  the  earth's  fiirface  :  for  the  lower  parts 
being  prelfed  by  the  weight  of  ihofe  above,  will  be 
made  to  accede  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  more  fo 
as  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  air  is  greater.  Hence 
ihe  denfity  of  the  air  is  greateft  at  the  earth's  fiirface, 
and  decreafcs  upwards  in  geometrical  proportion  to  the 
altitudes  taken  in  arithmetical  progrellion. 

If  the  air  be  rendered  denfer,  the  weight  of  bodies 
in  it  is  diminilhcd  ;  if  rarer,  incrcalVd,  becaufe  bodies 
lofe  a  greater  part  of  their  weight  in  denfer  than  in 
rarer  mediums.  Hence,  if  the  denfity  of  the  air  be 
fenfibly  altered,  bodies  equally  heavy  in  a  rarer  air,  if 
their  fpecific  gravities  be  confiderably  different,^  will 
lofe  their  equilibrium  in  the  denfer,  and  the  fpecitically 
heavier  Iwdy  will  preponderate.  See  Pneumatics. 
DENTALIUM,  in  natural  hiffory,  a  lliell-fith  be- 
longing to  theordcrof  vermes  teflacea.  Thefhellcon- 
fiil;s"of  one  tubulous  ftraight  valve,  open  at  both  ends. 
There  are  eight  fpccies,"  diflinguilhed  by  the  angles, 
flrix,  &c.  of  their  (hells. 

DENTARIA,  tooth-wort,  or  Tooth-vioL-t  :  A 
genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrady- 
namia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing underthe  59:h  orier, Siliguofjc.  The  filiqua  parts 
wi'th  a  fpring,  andthe  valvules  roll  fpirally  backwards  ; 
the  ftigmaisemarginated;  the  falyx  doling  longitudi- 
nally. Therearethree  fpccies,  all  of  them  hardy  peren- 
nials ;  producing  annual  ffalks  12  or  iR  inches  high, a- 
dorned  with  many-lobed  leaves,  and  fpikcs  of  quadrupe- 
tabus  cruciform  flowers  of  a  red  or  purple  colour.  They 
delight  Ln  ihaJy  places  ;  and  are  propagated  either  by 
feed's  or  parting  the  roots.  The  feeds  maybe  fown 
in  autumn  or  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a  fliady  border 
'  of  light  earth  ;  and  v/hen  the  plants  are  three  inches 
high,  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Tlie  time  for  parting  the  roots  is  in  October  or  No- 
vember, or  early  in  the  fpring. 

DENTATUS  (Curius),  a  renowned  difintereftcd 
Roaian  general,  whofe  virtues  render  hira  more  me- 


morable tlian  even  his  great  inilitary  reputation,  flou- 
riilied  272  years  B.  C.  He  was  thrice  confiil ;  he 
conquered  the  Samnites,  Sabincs,  and  Lucaniai;s  j  and 
gave  each  citizen  40  acres  of  land,  allowing  himfelf 
no  more.  The  ambaffadors  of  the  Samnites  making 
him  a  vifit,  found  hmi  boiling  turnips  in  a  pipking  ; 
upon  which  they  offered  him  gold  to  come  over  to 
their  intereft ;  but  he  told  them  his  defigu  was  not  to 
grow  rich,  but  to  command  thofe  whovsere  fo.  He 
defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Tarentum,  and  received  the  ho- 
nour of  a  triuiaph. 

DENTELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  n;o- 
nogynia  ordei',  belonging  10  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  Tlie  calyx  is  a  five-parted  perianthium,  with 
fniall  fubulated  leaves  ;  the  Jiamina  five  fliort  fubu- 
lated  filaments;  the  antherx  fmall  ;  the  pcricarjiiuin 
a  globular,  bilocular  capfule  ;  the  feeds  tgg-fhapcd, 
and  very  numerous. 

DENTILES,  or  DENTILS,  in  architefturc,  an  or- 
nament in  cornichesbearing  fome  refemblance  to  teeth, 
particularly  ufed  in  tiie  Ionic  and  Corintliian  orders. 
See  Architecture. 

DENTIFRICE,  in  medicine,  a  remedy  for  the 
teeth.  There  are  various  kinds  ;  generally  made  of 
earthy  fubflancts  finely  pounded,  and  ii'ixed  with  alum, 
or  fome  other  laline  fubffanccs  ;  but  thefe  are  perni- 
cious, on  account  of  their  wearing  away  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth  ;  but  more  efpecially  by  the  ieptic  qua- 
lity with  which  thefe  earthy  fubltances  are  endowed. 
On  this  account,  a  portion  of  Peruvian  bark  finely 
pounded  is  now  commonly  added,  w'hich  anfwers  the 
double  purpofe  of  cleaning  the  teeth,  and  preferviiig 
them  afterwards  from  corruption. 

DENTISCALPRA,  in  furgery,  an  inflrument  for 
fcouring  yellow,  livid,  or  black  teeth  ;  to  which  being 
applied  near  the  gums,  it  fcraps  off  the  foul  morbid 
crnfu 

DENTITION,  the  breeding  or  cutting  the  teeth 
in  children.     See  (Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

DENUNCIATION,  a  folcmn  publication  or  pro- 
mulgation of  any  thing. 

All  vell'els  of  enemies  are  lawful  prizes,  after  de- 
nunciation or  proclamation  of  war.  The  dcfign  of  the 
denunciation  of  cscomraunicated  pcrfons  is,  that  the 
fentence  may  be  the  more  fully  executed  by  the  per- 
fon's  being  more  known. 

DEXuxcMTiovi  nt  the  Horn,  in  Scots  law.  Sec  Law, 
Part  III.  N"  clxvi.  14. 

DENYS  (the  Little).     See  Diohvsius. 

DEOBSTRUENTS,  in  plrarmacy,  fuch  medicines 
as  open  obflruflions.     See  Detergent. 

DEODAND,  in  Englifh  cufloms,  a  thing  given  or 
forfeited  as  it  were  to  God,  for  the  pacification  of  his 
wrath  in  a  cafe  of  mifadventiirc,  whereby  a  Chrillian 
foul  comes  to  a  violent  end,  without  the  fault  of  any 
rcaibnable  creature. 

As,  if  ahorfe  ftrike  his  keeper  and  kill  him  :  if  a 
man,  in  driving  a  cart,  falls  fo  as  tlie  cart-wheel  runs 
over  him,  and  preifes  him  to  death  :  if  one  by  felling  a 
tree,  and  gives  warning  to  the  flanders-by  to  look  to 
themfelves,  yet  a  man  is  killed  by  ihefall  thereof:  in 
the  firft  place,  the  horfe  ;  in  the  fccond,  the  cart-wheel, 
cart  and  Horfes  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  tree,  is  Deo  dan- 
dia,  "to  he  ghciiteCod,'"  that  is,  to  the  king,  to  be  dif- 
tributcd  to  the  poor  by  his  almoner,  for  expiation  of 
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Dephleg-  this  dreadful  event ;  though  c!ie,-lcd  Iiy  irrationa!,  r.ay, 
Illation,    feiifclels  and  dead  crcat>ircs. 
Dephlogi- 

O/nn'm  quj:  mivent  aJ  mirtefnfuiit  DcoJari'h, 
What  moves  to  death,  or  kills  him  dead, 
h  Dia.iand,  and  forfeited. 

This  law  feenis  to  Uc  an  imitation  of  ihat  in  ExoJus, 
cliap.  xxi.  "  If  an  ox  gore  a  man,  or  a  woman,  \vi(h 
liis  horns,  fo  as  they  die;  tlic  ox  lliall  be  lloneJ  todcach, 
and  his  lielh  no:  be  cat ;  ib  Ihall  his  owner  be  innocent." 

Fleta  fays,  the  Deodand  is  to  be  fold,  and  the  price 
«JiitribLited  to  the  poor,  for  the  foul  of  the  kinu;,  his 
anceftors,  and  all  faithful  people  departed  this  life. 

DEPHLEGiNIATION,  is  an  operation  by  which 
the  fiiperabu  :dant  water  of  a  body  is  taken  from  it; 
and  it  is  principally  effected  by  evaporation  or  dillilia- 
lion.  Dcphlegiuation  is  alfo  called  conciiti-Jtioii,  par- 
ticularly when  acids  are  tlic  fubjecl,     SccConcen- 

TRATIO.V. 

DEPHLOGISTICATED,  in  chemillry,  anything 
deprived  of  the  phlogi^lon  fuppofcd  to  be  contained  in 
it. 

Dephi.ogisticateD  /iir,  an inviiiblc  elafi:ic  fluid, 
of  fjmewhat  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
common  atmofphere,  and  capable  of  llipporti rig  animal 
life  and  flame  for  a  much  longer  time  than  the  air  we 
commonly  breathe. 

This  fluid  was  tirft  difcovercd  by  Dr  Prieftley,  and 
a  very  fliort  timi  after  by  Mr  Schcele,  who  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  unacquainted  '.vith  svhat  the  Doctor 
had  done.     The  methods  of  making  it  artificially  are 
enumerated  under   the  article  Aek.ology  ;   here  we 
fhall   make   i'o-ne.   obfervations   on  the  way   in   which 
nature  fecms  to  accomplidi  the  fame  end.     Under  that 
article,  as  ivcll  as  that  of  Fixed  ^i'/r,  and  others  con- 
neiled  with  them,  it  has  been  obf^-rvcd,  that  this  kind 
of  air  brcoines  convertible  into  fixed  air  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  proportion  of  phlogillon  or  charcoal ; 
and  that  thefe  two  ingredients  may  be  again  feparaied 
by  certain  means  ;  the  dephlogillicatcd  airalfuming  its 
proper /late,  and  the  charcoal  its  own  native  form.     A 
great  number  of  experiments  alfo  are  there  related  con- 
cerning I  lie   elFeds  of  vegetables  in  purifying   tainted 
air,  and  their  cmiiiion  of  the  dephlogiilicaicd  kind  ; 
which  has  b:en  thoaght  to  indicate,  that  vegetation  is 
proba'.ily  one  of  the  methods  by  wiiich  nature  f.ipplies 
the  great  qiiinriiy  of  this  fluid  nccelFary  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  animal  life.     This  was  fnggelled  by  an  expe- 
riment of  DrPriellley,  who  hdd  difcovercd  tlut  pump- 
water,    on  being   expofed    to   tlie  liglit   of  the    fun, 
fjoii   began  to  emit   pure  air;  and  tliat,  after   ii)mc 
days,  a  quantity  of  green  matter  accamulatcd  on  the 
fides  of  the  velfel.     Tiiis  v.'ai  na'.uraliy  ilippofc-d   to 
be  of  the  vegetable  kind,    till  Sir  Benjamin  Thomfon 
found  it  to  confi'1  of  a  number  of  very  minute  animals. 
Upon   this  difcavery  he   difpnted    the  coin'-nonly   re- 
ceived opinion,  that  vegetation  is  employed  by  nature 
as  a  purifier  of  the  atmofpherical  air.     lie  iikcv.-ife 
oppofed  the  conclufion  drawn  from  Dr  Ingenho.ifz'i 
experiments,  who  had  obferved  that    frclh  leaves  of 
plants  immerfed  in  water,  and  expifed  to  the   light, 
emitted   a   vaft  quantity  of  liephlogifticated  air.     Sir 
Benjamin  juftly   obferved,  that  a  leaf  certaisly  cca- 
{x:.A  to  vegetate  after  being  fcparated   from  the  plant 
on  which  it  grav/ ;    and   therefore   the   eniiOion   of 
this  kind    cf  air    could   by  no  means  be  afcribed  to 
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as  a  more  dccilive  proof  of  which,  he  ne,Mopi. 
iikewife urged,  th.itleavcs,  after  beingcntirclydeadaiul  fticaud 
witncrcd,  would  iiotwiiliitandiiig  emit  dcphlogillica- 
led  air  tor  a  very  conliderabl:  time.  Thus  maitirs 
lecmed  to  be  rendered  doubtful  :  but  by  an  attentive 
oblervation  of  all  circuniflanccs  rthuing  i,,  thifc  ex- 
periments, we  Ihall  find  that  coiUidcrabTc  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  (uhjcdl. 

In  the  ririi  place,  we  are  10  confidcr  that  the  light 
of  the  lim,  or  at  leall  a  very  flioiig  liglit  of  fomc  kind, 
is  neccflary  in  all  thefe  productions  of  dcphlogifticattd 
air  ;  for  if  the  apparatus  is  let  in  a  \i:vy   daik  place, 
little  will  be   formed,  and  that  of  a  bad  quality.     So 
ignorant  are  we  of  the  nature  of  this  myfterious  fluid, 
that  fcarceany  inquiry  lias  been   made  into  its  mode  of 
operation  in  producing  deplilogiflicattd  air.     By  fcn;c 
the  dement  of  light  has  been  fuppofcd  to  be  phlogillon 
itfcll,  or  fomc  modification  of  it:  but  fincc  the  difco- 
vcry  of  the  identity    of  phlogiflon  and  charcoal,  it  is 
probable  that  this  opinion   will  not  be   held  by  many. 
One  expei^nient,  however,  commonly  brought  in  fa- 
vourof  this  f.ippohtion,  dcfcrvts  particular  attention. 
This  is   the  properly  which  light  has  of  giving  a  black 
colour  to  the  cakes  of  iilver  ;  a  phenomenon  lo  remark- 
able, that  it  lias  been  imagined  an  indubitable  pioof  cf 
the  identity  of  liglit  and  phlogiflon.     In  like  manner, 
the  pure  and  dcplilogilticated  ipirit  of  nitre  is  found 
10  be  convened  into  the  phlogillicatcd  and  fnoking 
kind  by   cxpofarc  to   the  ibhir  rays.     The  extenfivc 
diifulion  of  the  fubftance  called  pkhgiflo/i,  however,  is 
now  fo  well  known,  that  we  may  rcafonably  conclude, 
that   in  thefe  experiments  it  was  coiiiaiiud  in  ihc  in- 
gredients thcmfclvcs,  and  not  in  the  light.    Thus  when 
iilver  is  precipitated  by  chalk,  and  the  mafs  turns  black 
on   expjfure    to  the  lun's  rays,  we  are  very  furt  liiat 
tlie   chalk  contains  phlogiflon  ;  and    that  liierc  is  an 
aitrac1:ion  between  the  metallic  calx  and  this  principle : 
but  we  are  by  no  means  afccnained  of  the  naiuic  of 
light,  as  not  being  in  any  manner  of  way  the  fubjcft 
of  our    invrfligation   except  by   ol  fcrviiig  its  cfteifls. 
As  in  all  other  cafes,  therefore,  v.htre  light  is  con- 
cerned,  we  can  only  fay  that  fuch  a  thing  is  the  cffei} 
of  the  operation  of  light,  and  not  the  fubflance  of  the 
clement   made  viliblc,  or  converted  into   fome  other 
thing  ;  we  have  no  rcafon,  in  this  cafe,  to  fay,  that 
the  blackening  of  the  metallic  clax  is  any  other  than 
an  effefl  of  the  light's  operation,   and  liot  the  deten- 
tion of  any  pan  of  its  fubltance.  ']  his  operation  n:ay  he 
cafily  conceived  to  be  the  promoting  of  the  union  of  the 
phlogiflon  and  calx,  which  wc  know  that  light  lias  a 
great  tendency  ro  do  at  any  rate  when  we  augment  its 
adion  in   fuch   a  manner  as  to   make  it  becoiix  fnf. 
The  tendency  of  light,  therefore,  to  promote  an  union 
betwixt  phlogiflon    and  other  fubflances,  will  txjdain 
this  and  many  other  experiments  in  a  very  cafy  man- 
ner.     In  the  cafe  of  chalk  and  calx  of  lllvcr,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  light  enables  the  calx  toaitraifl  the  phlo- 
giflon of  the  clialk,  and  thus  become  black.     Ifilic 
calx  is  not  precipitated  by  clialk,  but  by   an  alkali,  it 
mufl  be  in  contact;  either  with   air,  water,  or   fomc 
other  fluid.     All  thefe  undoubtedly  coniain  phlogiflon. 
With  regard  to  air,  it  has  not  bcm  denied  that  ii  is  a 
general  receptacle  of  all  the  decayed  and  volatile  parts 
of  vegetables  and  animals  ;  that  it  contains  vafl  quan- 
tities of  inflammable  air,  which  arc  conllanily  emitted 
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DcpWogi-  from  various  parts  of  ihe  earth  ;  and,  according  to  the 

fticatcd  Phlooilliaiis,  WiM  Au\A  CiWA  phioj^ijlkatid air,  which 
.  ■'^''''  coiiftittucs  the  other  part  of  the  fluid  we  brcatiie,  like- 
wife  contains  a  qiiantiiy  of  ilic  fame  matter.  Wc  are 
not  to  be  furpiilcd  therefore  that,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
calx  of  lilver,  fome  of  thefe  fiibltanccs  Jlioiild  be  ob- 
liged to  part  with  a  little  oftlieir  plilogiflon,  fufficient 
to  lilacKintbe  metallic  earth.  In  order  to  prove  that 
iighr  and  phlogifton  are  the  fame,  the  experiment  ought 
10  fuccced  in  a  perfect  vacunni,  of  wliich  there  is  no 
probability  ;  thougli  indeed  it  has  never  been  tried 
that  we  know  of.  In  like  manner,  when  fpirit  of 
nitre  is  rendered  high  coloured  and  fmoking  by  expo- 
fnrc  to  the  fun  in  a  gUls,  the  phlogiften  niay  come 
either  from  the  gl.ifs  itfelf,  which  is  now  found  to  eon- 
tain  phlogirton,  or  from  the  quantity  of  air  which  is 
iieccil'ary  to  he  left  in  the  glafs,  in  order  to  make  the 
experiment  fuccced. 

Thus  we  may  reafonably  fii;:pofe  the  blackening  of 
the  calx  of  filver,  and  the  rendering  clear  fpirit  of 
iiitre  high-coloured,  to  proceed  only  from  the  fepara- 
rion  of  plilogiflon  by  means  of  light,  and  its  confe- 
quent  attraction  by  the  calx  or  acid  ;  and  in  other 
cafes,  where  any  fimilar  efFecf  is  obiervcd  by  the  cx- 
pofure  of  bodies  to  that  clement,  we  are  to  fuppofe 
that  it  is  occafioncd  by  the  detachment  of  phlogiflon 
from  one  fubftance  and  its  attachmeiit  to  another.  In 
the  cafe  of  the  CLnillion  of  dephlogilficated  air  by 
means  of  light,  therefore,  we  may,  by  rcafoningajialo- 
gically,  conclude,  that  it  is  oecafioned  by  the  abforp- 
tion  of  phlogiflon  iiy  the  fuhllancc  which  is  faid  to 
emit  the  air. 

Before  this  matter,  however,  can  be  determined  ex- 
actly, we  ought  to  be  weW  acquainted  v;ith  the  com- 
polition  of  dcphlogillicated  air  itfelf;  and  indeed,  with- 
out this,  it  feems  a  I  mod  in  vain  to  fpeak  upon  tlie  fub- 
jcft.  IJnt,  notwill'.ftanding  the  labours  and  ingenuity 
of  modern  aerologills,  this  point  has  not  been  in  any 
degree  fettled.  On  examination,  it  is  found  toconlill 
of  an  invifible  fluid  which  does  not  appear  to  gravi- 
tate, and  which  in  all  probability  is  no  other  than 
elementary  fire  ;  and  of  another  fubllance  equally  in- 
vifible, but  capable  of  attaching  itfelf  to  certain  bo- 
dies, particularly  iron,  and  adding  to  its  weight  very 
cimliderably.  On  attempting  to  procure  this  fub- 
llance  by  itfelf,  we  find  the  attachment  fo  ifrong,  that 
no  force  of  fire  can  feparate  them.  In  attempting  a 
dccompofition  by  means  of  the  electric  fpark,  all  that 
has  been  yet  done,  even  with  the  greatcfl  power  of 
elei^tricity  excited  by  Van  Marum's  new  machine,  is 
to  make  it  lofe  fome  part  of  its  bulk,  the  remainder 
appearing  by  the  eudiometer  to  have  undergone  no 
change.  DrPricftlcv,  in  hisfixtli  volume  of  ICxpcri- 
nients  on  Air,  acquiefcts  in  the  opinion  fuggelfed  to 
him  by  Mr  Watt,  that  the  air  in  quelliuii  is  nothing 
clfc  but  one  of  the  component  parts  of  water  united 
with  the  element  of  heat.  Allowing  this  to  bcjuft, 
and  indeed  there  is  no  experiment  hitherto  publifhed 
by  which  it  can  be  contradicted,  the  natural  ni(  ihod 
of  the  produfi'on  of  dephlogiflicaiedairfroin  wjtermay 
be  cafily  explained.  This  only  requires  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  fubllanccs  inimerfed  in  ihe  water,  are  hy  the 
action  of  the  fun's  light  made  to  attraiJt  part  of  the 
phlogillon  of  the  wnier  ;  in  confequence  of  which  tl'.e 
dephlogiflicated  part  of  that  clement,  inflantly  being 


volatilized  by  the  light  and  heat  of  the  ftin  (for  heat  Dephlog! 
is  neccilary  for  the  produdion  as  wellaslight),  aliunics  ficatcd 
the  properties  of  ijcphlogllticatcd  air.  But  why,  it  ^"- 
may  be  aiiced,  docs  w-ater  of  jtfcif  emit  dephlogiitica-  "  ' 
ted  air  without  any  iiibliance  whatever  immerfcd  in  it .' 
or,  alter  certain  fubflaiices  have  been  imuierfed  iu  it, 
by  which  this  emifiion  is  promoted,  why  does  the 
produc'^tion  of  air  flop  with  regard  10  any  particular 
lubllauce,  and  any  determined  quantity  of  water  ? 
Thus,  it  may  be  faid,  if  any  quantity  of  water,  fuppofe 
a  pint,  yields  one  inch  of  cubic  nir  by  tix  immerilon  of 
a  certain  fubflance  into  it,  why  docs  not  this  fnbllance 
attracl  from  it  all  the  phlogiflon  it  is  capable  ofab- 
forbing?  Inflead  of  this,  the  water  appears,  by  the  co- 
lour it  acquires,'  to  be  more  phlogiflicatcd  than  before  ; 
and  the  fublfance  iinmerled,  by  being  put  into  frefh 
water,  will  immediately  occalion  the  tmiflion  of  new 
quantities  of  air,  and  this  i'or  feveral  times  running. 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  the  fub- 
flance immerfcd  attrads  the  phlogiflon  ol  the  water, 
the  latter  will  part  with  it  only  to  a  certain  degree; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  wlicn  two  fidiflauces  arc  uni- 
ted 10  the  point  of  faturation  by  chemical  attraction,  the 
abflradlion  of  a  part  of  one  of  them  will  increafe  the 
attraction  betwixt  the  remainder  to  a  great  degree. 
Though  the  fubllance  imincifcd  in  the  iaiid,  there- 
fore, has  originally  a  greater  attraiition  for  the  phlogi- 
flon of  the  water  than  the  dephlogiflicated  pan  of 
the  element  itfelf;  yet  as  the  one  gradually  augments, 
and  the  other  diminilhes,  a  balance  foon  takes  place. 
"With  regard  to  the  green  colour  generally  alTumed  by 
the  water  after  fuch  experiments,  it  inofl  probably 
proceeds  from  an  accumulation  of  fome  terreflrial  par- 
ticks  partly  fupplicd  by  the  immerfcd  fubflance,  or 
perhaps  from  a  difpofition  to  generate  the  green  mat- 
ter obfcrved  by  Dr  Pricflley.  That  the  fubllance 
iinmcrfed  in  the  water  does  really  pan  with  fome  par- 
ticles, is  evident,  becaufclhcW'alcr  fmcllsof  it,  as  when 
raw  lilk  is  made  ufe  of;  nor  can  we  fuppofe  that  any 
vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  fuch  as  are  found  to  be 
alone  ht  for  thtfe  experiments,  can  endure  a  long  ma- 
ceration in  water  without  parting  with  a  confidcrabic 
quantity  of  their  component  ])arts.  Indeed,  under  the 
articleCuARCOAL,  it  is  Ihown  that  this  body,  though 
now  alloW'cd  to  be  pure  phlogiflon,  or  tlie  next  thing 
to  it,  has  the  power  of  feparating  other  phlogiftic 
matter,  probably  fuch  as  is  more  impure,  fron;  different 
fubflances.  Hence  its  property  of  whitening  tartar, 
purifying  malt  fpirits,  &c.  It  is  not  unreafonable, 
therefore,  to  fuppofe,  that  a  dead  leaf,  though  a  very 
phlogiftic  fubftance,  may  have  the  power  of  acirac'ting 
more  phlogifton  from  the  water,  and  thus  allov\ing 
part  of  that  clement  to  be  changed  into  dephlogiflica- 
ted air ;  while,  in  lieu  of  the  phlogifton  attraded  frcm 
the  water,  it  diffufes  a  certain  portion  of  its  own  fub- 
ftance through  the  fluid,  and  thus  gives  it  the  colour 
in  queftion.  With  regard  to  the  other  difficulty,  viz. 
that  water,  when  cxpofcd  10  the  folar  rays,  will  emit 
dephlogifticated  air  without  any  thing  immerfcd  in  it, 
it  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  cafe  with  which  the 
dephlogifticaied  part  of  the  water  is  volatilized  ;  fo 
that  the  attraction  of  the  other  is  not  able  to  detain 
it.  This  we  find  exergplified  in  feveral  chemical  expe- 
riments, as  vvhen  a  volatile  alkali  is  joined  with  any  of 
the  more  fixed  acids;  for  in  thefe  cafes  tlie  alkali, 

not- 
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Dephlogi-  notwitliftanJing  the  mutual  aitraflion  bciuixi  it  .;ikI 

fticatcd    th;  acid,  will  be  made  to  fly  oft  by  a  llroiig  h-.-ni. 
^j^""'  Oil  the  fi-ippjlitioii  that  dcphliigillicaied  air  is  com- 

pofed  of  elementary  lire  aiul  one  of'  the  conllitiient 
parts  of  water,  tiicre  is  very  litilc  difiiculcy  in  ac- 
cojnting  for  the  origin  of  the  immcnfc  qiiantiiy  iie- 
ceilary  to  fiipply  the  animal  crcaiimi  with  it.  Under 
the  article  Damps,  it  has  been  Ihown  tiiat  a  va(t  quan- 
tity of  fixed  air  is  contimially  elaborated  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  This  is  conipofcd  eniirely  of 
clcphloi;illicated  air,  compounded  with  a  certain  por- 
Ijon  of  phlogillon.  Part  of  ihis  fixed  air  mult  he  nn- 
doub'.edly  evaporating  conftantly  from  tlic  furface,  and 
would  as  certainly  infcCt  the  lower  parts  of  the  at- 
mofphc-re,  were  ihcrc  not  fome  natural  caui'cs  for  its 
dccompolicion.  One  of  thcfe  nndoiibtctlly  is  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  phlogillic  part  by  vegetables,  which  un- 
der the  article  AcRicu  i.ture  is  (liovvn  to  be  their  pro- 
per food.  But  when  the  phlogiRon  is  abforbcJ,  a 
i^rcatquantiiy  of  dephlogifticaiedair  is  prepared,  which 
fupplies  the  dclicieucy  occafioned  by  the  refpiration  of 
animals.  It  mull  likewifc  be  obfcrvcd,  that  after  the 
dephlogi (licated  air  has  been  fpoilcd  either  by  rcfpira- 
tion  or  the  fupport  of  flame,  it  is  not  for  that  realbn 
entirely  deftroycd,  but  only  converted  into  (ixcd  air, 
and  conftquenrly  may  again  be  piiriliej  as  before. 

It  may  be  likewifc  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  in  cafes 
where  vegetation  does  not  take  place,  and  in  fpring 
before  the  plants  begin  to  exert  their  vegetative 
powers,  and  in  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  v/intcr, 
when  they  decay,  the  vegetable  loil  itfeif  may  per- 
form this  oihce:  and  indeed  the  circumilance  of  frcfh 
vegetable  mold  affording  a:i  agreeable  fincU  when  iurr.- 
ed  up,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  article  Agricul- 
ture, feems  to  be  a  confiderablc  confirmation  of  this. 

TIic  property  which  water  has  of  abforbing  fixed 
air,  and  alio  phlogifton,  may  likev/ife  induce  us  to 
fuppofe  that  it  ai:^s  as  a  purifier  not  only  of  the  com- 
mon atmofphere,  but  of  that  which  iilucs  (rmu  the 
earth  ;  and  hence  fome  waters,  particularly  that  of 
the  ocean,  arc  found  to  contain  air  of  a  purer  kind  than 
that  of  the  aim(<fphcre. 

As  liglit,  however,  is  an  indifpenfable  requifite  in 
all  ihefc  cafe:i,  a  diiliculty  ilill  remains  concerning  the 
produdion  of  dephlogiilicated  air  in  winter,  when  the 
light  and  heat  are  fo  mucli  diininilhed.  In  this  feafon, 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  a  quantity  will  be  produced 
greatly  inferior  to  that  which  the  fummer  afTords  :  but 
here  we  may  very  reafonably  have  recourfe  to  the  im- 
meufe  magazine  of  the  atmofpliere  itfeif;  which,  from 
the  mere  circumflance  of  quantity,  nin!l  be  much  more 
than  fu'Hcient  to  anfwerthc  expcncesof  one  feafon ;  cffe- 
cially  when  we  confider,  that  in  fummer  a  fuperabuu- 
dant  quantity  is  certainly  pro. ^uced.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
extreme  cold,  fixed  air  fecms  not  only  to  be  lefs  noxi- 
ous than  at  other  tim.'s,  but  even  iieceiTary  for  the  pre- 
•  See  Fixci [ervAiiim  of  health*.  We  muft  likcwife  confider,  that 
<*'>•  during  the  winter  feafon  there  will  be  a  condantflux 

of  the  cold  air  of  the  northern  and  foutherc  regions 
towards  the  equator  ;  and  this,  however  imperceptible 
to  the  iuhabiiants,  w!l'  l^eep  up  a  conftant  circulation 
of  aimofpiicrica!  fluid,  f<  .hsc  there  cannot  be  any 
/lagnation  even  in  the  calmcfl  weather  and  moll  fe- 
vere  and  long  ci^ntinutj  frofh. 

Soon  after  Dr  Prieftlcy  began  his  experiments  on 
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air,  he  found  that  the  rwl  colour  of  the  blood  depends 
on  the  air;  tliat  by  coming  in  contart  with  it,  the 
black  venous  blood  became  in  a  very  ll.ort  time  of  a 
beauiiful  floj  id  colour;  and  thai  even  the  niidcr  fide 
of  a  clot  of  blood,  by  expofurc  to  liie  .lir,  will  kfe  its 
difagrceable  dark  colour,  and  alUui.e  i!ic  fame  uitli 
that  of  i)luod  newly  drawn,  i  hefc  ciitLHs  are  entirely 
to  be  altrihutcd  to  the  dephlogiilicated  pan  :  and  ini 
th'.ory  of  relpinitioii  being  a  phh'glftic  proccfs,  ficms 
to  be  tully  cunfirined  by  the  diicovciy  ul  the  tonipoli- 
lion  of  tixed  air.  Kor,  a«  fixed  :iir  is  known  to  be 
compofedof  phlogifion  and  dephlogiitiwited  air,  wecan- 
not  lupp  fc  tliis  ph!";;illon  to  be  ikvi\ed  from  anv  o- 
therfonrce  tiian  the  lungs.  The  doitor  in  this  tlitory 
likcwife  obviates  an  objeilion  that  m'glit  naturally  oc- 
cur, that  tJie  air  has  not  immediate  aceefs  to  the  liluod 
in  the  lungs,  becaufe  of  the  thin  ineir.brancs  of  tiie  vcf- 
fels  which  intervei;e.  But,  from  his  t.xperiments,  it 
appears  that  this  is  no  obltacle.  The  ierura  of  Wood 
he  finds  to  be  capable  of  tranlniitiing  dephlogiilicated 
air,  or  at  Icaft  of  propagating  this  eftetl  through  a 
vciy  con(idcrai)le  tliicki;efs  of  its  own  fubftance,  as 
well  as  lhrou;h  bladders  moiiltnid  with  it  ;  a  properly 
which  does  not  belong  to  any  other  animal  fluid. 

As  dephlogiiHcalcil  air  is  now  known  lobe  the  im- 
mediate liippoit  of  animal  life..,it  has  naturally  been  fup- 
polcd  that  u  might  anlwer  viiluable  purpoks  in  medi- 
cine; but  the  diiiiculty  of  procuring  it  in  flHcieiu 
quantity  has  hithcno  prevented  ihefc  hopes  from  be- 
ing realized,  excepting  only  in  cafes  of  drowning, 
where  it  is  faid  to  produce  very  great  effctTs.  Willi 
regard  to  any  meihoil  of  prcparir.g  it,  no  farther  dif- 
coveiy  has  been  made  than  what  is  lliggeiled  under 
the  article  Aerology. 

DEPiLATOP..Y  MEDICINES,  ihofc  applied  in  or- 
der to  take  off  the  hair;  fuch  aix  lime  and  orpimeiu 
known  to  be,  but  which  ought  lo  be  tifed  with  great 
caution. 

DEPONENT,  in  Latin  grammar,  at;rm  applied 
to  verbs  which  have  active  fignilicaiioiis,  but  paliivc 
tenr.iiiations  or  cor.ju;;^aiions,  and  want  one  of  their 
participles  paflive. 

Deponent,  in  the  law  of  Scoil.md,  a  pcrfon  who 
makes  a  depoiition.     See  Deposition. 

D£POPU)'..ATlON,  the  aA  of  diminilliing  the 
number  of  people  in  any  country,  whether  by  war  or 
bad  politics. 

DEPORTATION,  a  fort  of  baniflimcnt  ufed  l.y 
the  Romans,  whereby  fome  illand  or  other  place  wa» 
allotted  to  a  criminal  for  the  place  ol  liis  abode,  with 
a  prohibition  not  to  Ilir  out  of  the  fame  on  pain  of 
death. 

DEPOSIT,  among  civilians,  fomeihing  that  is  com- 
miitcd  to  the  cnffojy  of  a  perfon,  to  be  kept  wiiliou: 
any  reward,  and  to  be  returned  again  on  demand. 

D£POSIT.'\RY,  in  law,  a  perfon  intrulled  as 
keeper  or  gturdian  of  a  depofit. 

DEPOSITION,  in  law,  the  icrtimony  given  in 
court  by  a  witnefs  upon  oath. 

Deposition  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  feqncftering  or 
depriving  a  perfoi  of  his  dignity  and  oihce. 

This  depofition  only  difi'ers  from  abdication,  in  that 
the  latter  ir.  f  ippofrd  voluntary,  and  iheaftof  the  dig- 
nitary, or  oflicer  hir.ifelf ;  and  the  former  of  compul- 
fion,  being  tlie  act  of  a  fuperior  power,  whofe  autho- 
rity 
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riiy  extends    thereto.     Some  %  tl;c  dcpofuioa,  and 
fuiiie  the  abdicaiiAn,  of  king  James  II. 

Depolition  does  not  ciiihr  from  deprivation  :  we 
fiy  iaditferenily,  a  dcpofed,  or  dtpiivcd  bifliop,  offi- 
cii'.!, &c. 

Depolition  differs  from  fufpenhon,  in  that  it  abfo- 
luttly  and  for  ever  llrips  or  divefts  a  priell,  &c,  of  all 
dignity,  office,  &c.  whereas  fafpenlion  only  prohibits, 
or^rcllrains,  the  exercifc  thereof, 

Depolition  only  differs  from  degradation,  in  that 
tlie  latter  is  more  formal,  and  attended  with  more 
circnmllanccs,  thaa  the  former;  but  in  effcel  and 
fiibftancc  they  are  the  fame  ;  thofe  additional  circum- 
Ihiiices  being  only  matter  of  fliow,  iiril  fet  on  foot  out 
of  zeal  and  indignation,  and  kept  up  by  cullom,  but 
not  warranted  by  the  laws  or  canons.  See  Degra- 
dation. 

DEPPvECATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby 
the  orator  invokes  the  aid  and  affiftance  of  feme  one  ; 
or  prays  for  fome  great  evil  or  punilhmcnt  to  be- 
fal  liim  who  fpeaks  falfcly,  either  himfelf  or  his  ad- 
verfary. 

DEPRECATORY,  or  DETRECArivE, in  theology, 
a  term  applied  to  the  manner  of  performing  fome  cere- 
monies in  the  form  of  prayer. 

The  form  of  abfolution  is  deprecative  in  the  Greek 
church,  being  conceived  in  thtic  terms,  May  Cod ab- 
fol-jc  you  :  wnercas  it  is  in  the  declarative  form  in  the 
Latin  church,  and  fome  of  the  reformed  churches, 
/  abfohc  you. 

DEPRESSION  of  the  Pole.  When  a  perfon  fails 
or  travels  towards  the  equator,  he  is  faid  to  deprefs  the 
pole  ;  becaufe  as  many  degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer 
the  equator,  f)  many  degrees  will  the  pole  be  nearer 
the  horizon.  This  phenomenon  arifes  from  the  fphe- 
rical  figure  of  the  earth. 

DEPRESSOR,  or  Deprim  ENS,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
applied  to  levcral  niufcles,  becaufe  they  deprels  the  parts 
they  are  falfcncd  to. 

DEPRIVATION,  in  the  common  law,  the  aft  of 
bereaving,  diverting,  or  taking  away  a_  fpiritual  pro- 
motion or  dignity  :  as  when  a  bifliop,  vicar,  prebend, 
or  the  like,  is  dep.ifed  or  deprived  of  his  preferment, 
for  fome  matter,  or  fault,  in  fafc,  or  in  law.  See  De- 
rosiTioN. 

Deprivation    is   of  two    kinds  ;   a  beneficio,    et  ab 

ofjicio. 

li^f\ii\kTion  a  bencfido  is,  when  for  fome  great 
crime  a  minillcr  is  wholly  and  for  ever  deprived  of  his 
living  or  preferment:  which  differs  from  fufpcnlion, 
in  that  the  latter  is  only  temporary. 

DgraivATiON  rti^  o^Hdo,  is  when  a  minifter  is  for 
ever  deprived  of  his  order :  which  is  the  fame,  in  reali- 
ty, with  what  we  othcrwife  call  d-jpofithn  and  degrada- 
tion ;  and  is  ufually  for  fome  heinous  crime  deferving 
death,  and  is  performed  by  the  bifhop  in  a  folemn 
manner.     See  Degradation. 

DEPTFOPiD,  a  town  three  miles  eail:  of  London, 
on  t'nc  fonthern  banks  of  the  Thames;  chiefly  conf.- 
derable  for  its  fine  docks  for  building  fliips,  and  the 
king's  yard,     E.  Lonn;.  o.  <<;.  N.  Lat.  ;i-  30- 

DEPTH,  the  meafare  of  any  thing  from  the  furface 
downwards 
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ihc  fatne  principles  on  which  heights  are  meafured  by 


the  fame  inrtrumctit.     The  menfuration  of deptiis  being  Dcpumno! 
chiefly  applied  to  mines,   is  Itill  more  precarious   than  P 

the-menfuration  of  heights,  on  account  of  the  various    I'^rby- 
kinds  of  vapours  with  which  thefe  fubicrranean  regions 
are  filled.     But  for  a  particular  account  of  thefe  dif- 
ficulties, with  the  bell  metlious  of  obviating  them,  fee 
the  articles  Barometer  and  Mines. 

Depth  of  a  Squadron,  or  Battalion,  is  the  number 

of  men  in  a  file  ;  which  in  a  fquadron  is  three,  and  in 

a  battalion  generally  fix.     See  Sq_uadron,  File,  &c. 

We  fay,   the  battalion  was  drawn  up  fix  deep ;  the 

enemies  horfe  were  drawn  up  five  deep. 

DEPURATION  is  the  freeing  of  any  fluid  from 
its  heterogeneous  matter  or  feculence.  It  is  of  three 
kinds.  I.  Decantation  ;  which  is  performed  by  letting 
the  liquid  to  be  depurated  fland  for  fome  time  in  a 
pretty  deep  veflel,  till  the  grofs  fcdimcnt  has  fallen  to 
the  bottom  ;  after  which  the  clear  fluid  is  poured  off. 
2.  Defpumaiion  ;  which  is  performed  by  means  of  the 
whites  of  eggs,  or  other  vifcid  matter,  and  is  alfo  call- 
ed clarification.  3.  Filtration.  See  Chemistry, 
n°  69. 

DEPURATORY  fever,  a  name  given  by  Syden- 
ham to  a  fever  which  prevailed  much  in  the  years  i66r, 
1662,  1663,  and  1664.  He  called  it  depuratory,  be- 
caufe he  fuppofcd  that  nature  regulated  all  the  fymp- 
toms  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fit  the  febrile  matter,  pre- 
pared by  proper  concoclion,  for  expulfion  in  a  certain 
time,  cither  by  a  copious  fweat  or  a  freer  perfpira- 
tion. 

DEPUTATION,  a  miffion  of  feleft  perfons  out  of 
a  company  or  body,  to  a  prince  or  aflembly,  to  treat 
of  matters  in  their  name. 

DEPUTY,  a  perfon  fent  upon  fome  bufinefs  by 
fome  community. 

Deputy  is  alfo  one  that  exercifes  an  office  in  ano- 
ther's right ;  and  the  forfeiture  or  mifdemeanour  of 
fuch  deputy  fhall  caufe  the  perfon  whom  he  reprefents 
to  lofc  his  office. 

DEPUTATUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  perfons  employed  in  making  of  armour  ;  and 
likcwife  to  brifk  active  people,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to 
take  care  of  the  wounded  in  engagements,  and  carry 
them  off  the  field. 

DER,  a  fyllable  frequently  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
places  in  England.  It  is  faid  to  fignify  that  fuch  were 
formerly  places  where  wild  beafis  herded  together,  fo 
called  front  the  Saxon  r/co/>,  _/'cra,  unlcfs  the  lituation 
was  near  fome  river. 

DERBEND,  a  ffrong  town  of  Afia,  in  Perfia,  faid 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
walls  are  built  with  flones  as  hard  as  marble  ;  and  near 
it  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  which  reached  from  the 
Cafpian  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  feated  near  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucafus.  £.  Long. 
50.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  8. 

DERBY,  the  capiisl  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name 
in  England.  It  is  thought  to  have  received  its  name 
from  bcini';  formerlr  a  park  or  llielter  for  deer;  and 
what  inakcs  this  fuppolition  more  probable  is,  that  the 
arms  of  the  town  confifl  of  a  buck  couchant  in  a  park. 
It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  a  royal  borough  in  the 
lime  of  Edward  tlie  Confc-flor.  At  prcfert  it  is  a  neat 
to'.vn,  very  populous,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. In  digging  for  fo.,ndaiions  of  houfes,  hu- 
man 
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mm  bones  of  a  niuiUlrons  li/x-  liave  foiiKtiires  brcii 
fouud.  The  tiade  coalilts  in  wool,  cor-n,  malt,  aiiJ 
ale,  of  which  conlidcrablc  quaiuitics  are  feiu  to  Lou- 
don. Here  alfo  is  that  curious  machine  for  throwing 
lilk,  ilic  model  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  at  tlie 
hazard  of  his  life,  brought  from  Italy.  Before 
that  time,  the  Englifli  merchants  iifed  to  ptirciiafc 
thrown  filks  of  the  Italians  for  ready  money.  Bat  by 
the  help  of  this  wonderful  michine,  one  liaiid-mill  wiil 
twill  as  much  filk  as  50  people  could  do  without  it.  It 
works  73,726  yards  of  filk  every  time  the  watcr-whecl 
goes  round,  which  is  thrice  in  a  minute.  The  houfe 
in  which  it  is  contained  is  five  or  fix  Itories  hijjh,  and 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mUc  in  length.  WlienSir  Thomas's 
patent  expired  in  1732,  the  parliament  were  fo  fcnliblc 
of  the  value  and  imporiancc  of  the  machine,  tliat  they 
granted  him  a  further  recompcnce  of  14,000  1.  for  the 
haoird  and  expence  he  had  incurred  in  introducingand 
ereding  it,  upon  condition  he  iliould  allow  an  tmA 
model  of  it  to  be  taken.  This  model  is  depolited  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  in  order  to  prevent  fo  curious 
and  important  an  art  from  being  loll.  The  town  of 
Derby  is  watered  by  a  river  and  a  brook  ;  the  latter 
of  whicli  has  nine  bridges  over  it,  the  former  only 
one.  Derby  gives  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble  family  of 
Stanley,  being  the  fecond  earldom  in  England. 
W.  Long.  I.  4J.  N.  Lat.  52.  57. 

D£PiBY-sH  IRE,  a  comuy  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  ealt  by  Nottingham-lhire,  and  a  part  of  Leiceller- 
fhire,  which  lalf  bounds  it  alfo  on  the  Ibuth.  On  the 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  StafFord-lhire,  and  part  of  Che- 
fhire;  and  on  the  north  by  Yorkiliirc.  It  is  near  40 
miles  in  length  from  fouth  to  north  ;  about  30  in 
breadth  on  the  north  fide,  but  on  the  fouth  no  more 

than  lix The  air  isplcafaiit  and  liealthful,  efpccially 

on  the  ea(t  fide;  but  on  the  welf,  about  the  peak,  it 
is  fliarper  and  more  fubjci!:!  to  wind  and  rain.  The 
foil  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  eaft  and  fouth  parts  it  is  very  fruitful  in  all 
kinds  of  grain  ;  but  in  the  well,  beyond  tiie  Derwent, 
it  is  barren  and  mountainous,  producing  nothing  but  a 
little  oats.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  grafs  in  the 
Valleys,  which  affords  pafiure  to  a  great  number  of 
Giecp.  This  part  of  the  country  is  called  the  Peak, 
from  a  Saxon  word  lignifying  an  eminence.  Its 
mountains  are  very  bleak,  high,  and  barren;  but  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  the  inhabitants.  They  yield 
great  quantities  of  the  bell  lead,  antimony,  iron, 
fcythe-llones,  grind-ftoncs,  marble,  alabaflcr,  acoarfe 
fort  of  cryllal,  a.'.ure,  fpar,  and  pit-coal.  In  thefe 
mountains  are  two  remarkable  caverns,  named  Fooi's 
H'.'U,  &.Vi\  EUien-H'jlc  ;  far  a  defcriptioa  of  which,  fee 
thefe  articles. 

DEREHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  fi:u- 
ated  in  E.  Long.  i.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  40.  It  is  pretty 
large,  and  the  market  is  noted  for  wollen  yarn. 

DERELICTS,  (from  dc,  and  rslinqtio,  "  I  leave"), 
in  the  civil  law,  are  fach  goods  as  are  wilfully  tlirow  n 
av/ay,  or  rclinquifhed  by  the  owner. 

Derelict  is  alfo  applied  to  fuch  lands  as  tlie  fca 
receding  from  leaves  dry,  and  lit  for  cultivatitm.  If 
they  are  left  ly  a  gradual  rcccfs  of  the  fea,  they  are 
adjud^:ed  ti)  belong  10  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
lands;  but  when  an  iilinj  is  formed  in  ihc  fca,  or  a 
Vol.  V. 


large  qaar.tity  of  ;itw  Lnd  appears,  luch  di;cliw1  laiuls   r.:rliin', 
belong  to  the  king.  liiimt(lc«. 

DERHAM  (Doclor  William),  a  very  ccUbraud  "  ' 
Englilh  philofophcr  and  divine,  born  i.i  1657.  Jn 
1602,  he  was  preftnttd  to  the  vicarage  of  \V  argravc 
in  Bcrkfhirc  ;  aiul,  in  1689,  to  the  valuable  rcdory  of 
Upmiiiflcr  in  Elfcx  ;  which  latter  lying  at  a  conveni- 
ent diflaucc  from  London,  afibrdcd  him  an  opporii;- 
iiity  of  convcrling  and  correfponding  with  the  grcatcfl 
viituofos  of  the  nation.  Applying  hinifelf  there  with 
great  eagerncfs  to  natural  and  experiuKiual  philofo- 
phy,  he  foon  became  a  diilinguillicd  member  of  the 
Rt)yal  fociety,  whole  Philoliiphical  Tranfadious  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  curious  and  valuoblc  pieces,  the 
fruits  of  his  laudable  indullry.  In  liis  younger  years 
he  publiihcd  his  Arti.tieial  Clockmaker,  whicii  has  be'.ii 
often  printed:  and  in  I7ir,  .'712,  and  1714,  ho 
preached  thofe  fernions  at  Boyle's  Icdure  v.liich  lie 
afterward  digcfled under  the  well-known  titles  of  i'Aj- 
jico-Thiology  and  Afiro-Thelogy,  and  enriched  with 
valuable  notes  and  copper-plates.  The  lall  thing  he 
publilhed  of  his  own  compolition  was  Chrijla-Th.olrjoy , 
a  dcLnonflrationof  the  divine  authority  of  the  ChrifUan 
religion,  being  the  fubllaucc  of  a  fernion  preached  at 
Bath  in  1729.  This  great  good  man,  after  fpcndiiig 
his  life  in  the  mofl  agreeable  as  well  as  impro- 
ving ilndy  of  nature,  died  at  Upmiiiflcr  in  I  73j  ;  and, 
belide  many  other  v.'orks,  left  a  valuable  colledion  of 
curiofities,  particul.irly  fpecimcns  of  birds  and  iufeds 
of  the  illand.  —  It  may  be  neceifary  jull  to  obferve, 
that  Dr  Dcrham  was  very  well  iklllcd  in  medical 
as  well  as  in  phyficjl  knowledge;  and  was  conllanily 
a  phyfician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  to  the  fouls  of  his 
parilhioners. 

DERIVATION,  in  medicine,  is  when  a  humour 
which  Mnnot  convciiiciiily  be  evacuated  at  the  part  af- 
feded,  is  attradcd  from  thence,  and  difcharged  elfc- 
where  ;  thus,  a  Wilier  is  applied  to  the  neck  to  draw 
away  the  humour  from  the  eyes. 

Derivation,  in  grammar,  the  affinity  one  word  has 
with  another,  by  having  been  originally  formed  from 
it.     Sec  Derivative. 

DERIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  which  takes 

its  origin   from  another  word,  called  'm pibntt'wc 

Such  is  the  word  derivative  itfelf,  v.'hich  lakes  its  ori- 
gin from  tlje  primiuve  rhns,  a  rivuitt  or  chan- 
nel, out  of  which  lefier  dreams  are  drawn;  and  thus 
manhood,  d.'ity,  la-wyev,  5:c.  are  d jrivcd {roian.'ii/:,  dais, 
/aw,   &c. 

DERMESTES,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infcds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  coleoplera.  Tiieaiuenrx  arc 
ciavated,  with  tlirceof  the  joinis  thicker  than  the  reft; 
the  breafl  is  convex,  and  the  head  is  inileded  below 
ihcbreall:.  The  fpccies  are  pretty  numerous. 
I.  The  lardarius  is  of  an  oblong  form  and  of  a  dim 
black  colour,  eafily  (iilfinguifiiable  by  a  light  brow  11 
ft  ripe  that  occupies  tranfverfely  almofl  ihc  anterior  half 
of  the  elytra.  That  colour  depends  o;i  fu:all  grey  hairs 
f.iaated  on  thu  part.  The  I'.ripe  is  irregular;:!  its 
edges,  and  interfeded  through  the  middle  by  a  fniall 
iranfvcrfal  llreak  of  black  fpots,  three  in  number  on 
each  of  the  elytra,  the  middler.iofl  of  which  is  finic- 
wliat  lower  than  the  rtfl:,  whi  h  gives  thebliek  llrcalc  - 
a  ferpcatine  lorin.  Its  larva  :hat  is  oblong,  fomcuhat 
S  E  l:a  ry. 
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Dermeftes  hairy,  ami  aiviiJed  into  fegracnts  alternitcly  dark  and 
il  liglit  coloured,  gnaws  and  dcllroys  in-epar.uior.s.  of  a- 
Dertofi.  ^  iijni^is  prcferved  in  collections,  and  even  feeds  ii^ion 
the  infjcls  ;  it  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  old  bacon,  a-  'I'hc 
domcllicus  varies  greatly  in  lize  and  colour,  fome  bc- 
inj;  found  of  a  dark  brown,  others  of  a  muc  h  lighter 
hue.  The  form  of  it  isoblonj,  almoft  cylindiicsl.  The 
elytra  are  ilriated,  the  thorax  is  thick  and  rjiher  gib- 
bons.' This  little  animal,  when  touched,  draws  in  its 
head  under  its  thorax  and  its  feet  beneath  its  abdo- 
men, remaining  fo  n.otionlcfs  that  one  wouKl  think  it 
dead.  This  is  the  fame  infect  which  makes  in  wooden 
furniture  ti;ofe  little  round  holes  that  reduce  it  to  pow- 
der. 3.  The  violaceus  is  a  beautiful  little  infeA  :  its 
elytra  are  of  a  deep  violet  blue.  The  thorax  is  cover- 
ed withgrcenilli  hairs,  the  legs  are  bkck.  The  whole 
animal  being  of  a  glittering  brilliancy  renders  it  a  plea- 
fing  objeA.  The  larva,  as  well  as  the  perfefl;  infecl, 
inhabits  the  bo.lics  of  dead  animals.  4.  The  fumatus 
is  of  a  light  bro\vn,  except  the  eyes,  which  are  black. 
It  is  liowever  (ometimes  more  or  Icfs  deep.  The  tho- 
rax is  margined,  and  the  infci5t  has  the  whole  carriage 
of  a  fcarabxus  ;  but  its  antennx  have  the  charaftcr  of 
thofe  of  the  dermcftas.  Tliis  little  creature  is  found 
in  dung.  It  alfo  frequently  finds  its  way  into  honfes. 
5.  The  ferrugineus  is  the  largeft  genus;  its  co- 
lour  is  a  rnfly  iron,  having  many  olslong,  velvety, 
black  fpots  upon  the  elytra,  which  gives  the  infeft  a 
gloomy,  yet  elegant  appearance.  The  antenna;  differ 
from  ti-.e  preceding  fpecies;  the  three  lart  articulations 
being  confiJerably  longer,  thicker,  and  not  perfolia- 
ted. 

There  are  2j  other  fpecies,  difiinguiflied  by  their 
colour. — Many  varieties  of  this  genus,  as  v;ell  as  the 
larvse,  are  to  be  met  with  in  dried  fkius,  bark  of  trees, 
wood,  feeds,  flowers,  the  carcafes  of  dead  animals,  &c. 
— The  lardarius,  fo  dt  ih  iiftive  to  birds,  infefts,  and 
other  fubjefts  of  natural  hitlory  prefcrved  in  cabinets, 
is  to  be  killed  by  arfenic. 

DERN'iER  RESsoKr.     SccRessort 

DEROGATION,  an  a£l  contrary  to  a  preceding 
one,  and  which  annuls,  dcflroys,  and  revokes  it,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

DEROGATORY,  a  claufe  importing  derogation. 
A  deroguory  claufe  in  a  teftameni,  is  a  certain  fen- 
lence,  cipher,  or  fecret  charader,  which  the  teftator 
inferts  in  his  will,  and  of  which  he  refervcs  the  know- 
ledge to  hirafclf  alone,  adding  a  condition,  that  no  will 
he  may  make  hereafter  is  to  be  reckoned  valid,  if  this 
derogatory  claufe  is  not  inferted  exprefsly  and  word 
for  word.  It  is  a  precaution  invented  by  lawyers  a- 
gainfl  latter-wills  cxorted  by  violence,  or  obtained  by 
fuggeftion. 

DERP,  a  tov/n  of  Livonia,  and  capital  of  a  palati- 
nate of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  an  uni- 
verfity.  It  is  fubjea  to  the  Ruliians,  and  lies  near  the 
river  Ambeck.     E.  Long.  51.  55.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

DERTONA,  Derton  or  Derthon  (anc.geog.), 
.1  colony  of  theCifpidana;  called  Julia  Aiipjifia,  on  in- 
fcriptlons  and  coins;  midway  between  Genoa  and  Pla- 
centia,  and  fituatcd  to  the  eafl  of  the  Tanarus  in  Li- 
guria.  Now  Tortona,  a  city  of  Milan.  E.  Long.  9.  12. 
N.  Lat.  4J. 

DERTOSA,  (anc.geog.):  the  capital  of  the  Iler- 
caones,  in  Tarraconenfis,  or  the  Hither  Spain  :  a  mu- 


nicipum  and  colony  ;  (arniimtil  Julia  Ilergavo?iia  (Coin.)  Derveiitlo, 
Dertoftit::,  the  people.     Kow  Tortofa,   in   Catalonia,  _  Ht-'"'*- 
on  the  Ebro.  £.  1  cng.  15.  N.  Lat.  40.  45.  "^ 

DERVENTIO,  (anc.  gcog.)  ;  a  river  of  the  Bri- 
gantcs  in  Britain.  Now  tiie  Darwent,  in  the  eaft  of 
Yorklhire,  falling  into  the  Oufe.  Alio  a  town  of  the 
Brig.uues  on  the  fame  river.  Now  called  Anidby,  fe- 
\  en  miles  Irom  York,  to  the  north-  call  (Camden). 

DERVIS,  orDERviCH,  a  name  given  to  a  fort  of 
riionks  among  the  Turks,  w  ho  lead  a  very  aufterc  life, 
and  prolefs  extreme  poverty;  though  ihcy  are  allowed 
to  marry.  The  word  is  originally  Perfian,  t'-j-n  fig- 
nifying  a  "  beggar,"  or  perlon  who  has  nothing  :  and 
becauic  the  religious,  and  particularly  the  followers  of 
Mcvrlavii,  prolefs  not  to  poll'eis  any  thing,  they  call 
b'Jth  tiie  religious  in  general,  and  the  Mevelavites  in 
particular,  Dervifes  or  Dsrvichcs. 

Tlie  dcrvifes,  called  alfo  IS'Lvela-jites,  are  a  Maho- 
metan order  of  religious ;  the  chief  or  founder  where- 
of Vv'as  one  Mevclava.  They  are  now  very  numerous. 
Their  chief  monaftery  is  that  near  Cogna  in  Natolia. 
where  the  general  nsakcs  his  refidence,  and  where  all 
the  allcniblies  of  the  order  are  held  ;  the  oilier  houfcs 
being  all  dependeiit  on  th.is,  by  a  privilege  granted  to 
this  monaftery  under  Ottoman  I. 

The  dcrvifes  affcfl;  a  great  deal  of  modefly,  patience, 
humility,  and  charity.  They  always  go  bare-legged 
andopen-brealted,  and  frequently  burn  themfelvcs  with 
hot  irons,  to  inure  themfelves  to  patience.  They  al- 
ways fart  on  W'edncfdays,  eating  nothing  on  thofc 
days  till  after  fun-fet.  Tnefdays  and  Fridays  they 
hold  meetings,  at  which  the  fuperior  of  the  houfe  pre- 
iides.  One  of  them  plays  ail  the  while  on  a  flute,  and 
the  rell  dance,  turning  their  bodies  round  and  round 
with  llie  greateft  fwiftncfs  imaginable.  Long  cnftom 
to  this  exercife  from  their  youth  has  brought  iliem  to 
inch  a  liabittide,  that  it  does  not  difeon.pofe  them  at 
all.  This  practice  they  obferve  with  great  ftrie^nefs, 
in  memory  of  Mevelava  their  patiiarcli's  turning  mi- 
raculoully  round,  asthey  pretend,  for  the  fpacc  of  four 
days,  without  any  looa  or  relreihment  ;  his  companion 
Kamfa  playing  all  the  \\  hile  on  the  fiute  :  after  which 
he  fell  into  an  ecflafy,  and  therein  received  wonderful 
revelaiions  for  the  eltabliihment  of  his  order.  They 
believe  the  flute  an  inflrumcnt  confccrated  by  Jacob 
and  the  Ihenherds  of  the  Old  Teftament,  becaule  they 
fang  the  praifes  of  God  upon  them.  They  profcfs  pro- 
verty,  chafliiy,  and  obedience,  and  really  oblervc  them 
while  they  remain  dervifes  ;  but  if  they  choofe  togo  out 
and  marry,  they  are  always  allowed. 

The  generality  of  dervifes  are  mountebanks  :  fome 
apply  themfelves  to  legerdemain,  poftures,  S:c.  to  a- 
mufc  the  people  ;  others  give  in  to  lorcery  and  magic  : 
but  all  of  them,  contrary  to  Mahomet's  precept,  are 
faid  to  drink  wine,  brandy,  and  other  ifrong  liquors, 
to  give  them  the  degree  of  gaiety  their  order  requires. 

Befide  their  great  faint  Rlcvciava,  there  are  particu- 
lar faints  honoured  in  fome  particular  moiiafteries:  as 
Kidcrele,  greatly  revered  in  the  monafleries  of  Egypt, 
and  lield  by  fome  to  be  St  George  ;  and  by  others, 
witli  more  probability,  the  prophet  Elias. 

The  dervifes  are  great  travellers  ;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  preaching,  and  propagating  their  faith,  are 
continually  pairingfrom  one  place  to  another  :  on  which 
account  they  have  been  frequently  ufed  as  fpies. 

There 
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Dcfajiilicr* 

II 
Defcaiit. 


There  are  alfo  dcrvil'cs  in  Perlia,  called  iiithat  coun- 
try AaJa.'i,  q.  d.  fcrvants  of  Go  J.  Tlicy  lea.l  a  very 
penurious,  aillc-c  lite,  and  prcicli  ilic  Alcoran  in  the 
ilrccts,  cort'ec-houfcs,  and  wherever  iliey  can  meet  u  iih 
auditors.  The  Pcrlian  derviles  retail  little  but  fables 
to  the  people,  and  are  in  the  utmolt  contempt  among 
the  men  of  fenle  and  letters. 

There  are  in  Egypt  two  or  three  kinds  :  thofc  that 
are  in  convents,  are  in  a  manner  ot  the  religious  or- 
der, a*d  live  retired  ;  though  there  are  of  ihcic  fome 
who  travel,  and  return  again  to  their  convents.  Some 
take  this  character,  and  yet  live  with  their  families, 
and  cxercile  their  trades  :  of  tiiis  kind  arc  tiie  dancing 
dervifcs  at  Damafeus,  who  go  once  or  tv/ice  a  week  to 
a  little  uninhabited  convent,  and  perform  their  extra- 
ordinary exercifes  ;  thefe  alfo  feera  to  be  a  good  peo- 
ple :  but  there  is  a  third  fjrt  of  thera  who  travel  about 
the  country,  and  beg,  or  rather  oblige  people  to  give, 
for  whenever  they  found  their  horn  Ibmething  mull  be 
given  them.  The  people  of  thefe  orders,  in  Egypt, 
wear  an  oiilagonal  badge,  of  a  greenilh  white  alabalter, 
at  their  girdles,  and  a  high  llitf  cap  without  any  thing 
ronnd  it. 


cd  the  ornamcnial  and  rhetorical  part  of  mufi?,  in  re- 
gard'that  there  are  iutrodictd  all  ilic  varieties  of 
points,  fyncopes,  di\  erlit  cs  of  n.calurts,  and  whaitvcr 
is  capable  of  adorning  the  eompolition. 

Df.sc^srDoubic,  is  wheii  the  parts  are  fi>  contrived, 
that  the  treble,  or  any  high  pjrt,  may  be  made  the 
bafs  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  bafs  the  treble. 

DESCARTES.     SeeCARjEs. 

DESCENDANT.  The  iil'ue  of  a  common  parent, 
iiiiiiJi/ntuM,  are  called  his  dcfcendants.  See  the  article 
Decent. 

DESCENSION,  in  allronomy,  is  cither  riglit  or 
obliipie. 

Right  Di.scENSioN,  is  an  arch  of  the  eqnir.c^ial,  in- 
tercepied  between  the  next  tquirioclial  point  and  the 
intellection  of  the  meridian,  palling  through  the  centre 
of  the  objed,  at  its  fctiing,  in  a  right  fj)herc. 

Obi'iq:u  Dh:sct:t\sios,zn  arch  of  the  equinoctial,  inter- 
cepted between  the  next  equinoctial  point  and  the  ho- 
rizon, pairing  through  the  centre  of  the  oljedt,  at  its 
fttting  in  an  obliqtie  fpherc. 

DESCENT,  in  general,  is  the  tendency  of  a  body 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  ;   thus  all  bodies,  ur.lefs 


DESAGULIERS  (John  Theophilus),  who  intro-     oiherwiic  determined  by  a  force  fuperior  to  their  gra- 


duced  the  practice  of  reading  public  lednres  in  expe- 
rimental philofophy  in  London,  and  who  made  fcvt- 
ral  improvements  in  mechanics ;  was  ihc  fon  of  the 
reverend  John  Defaguliers,  a  French  proteftant  rclii- 
gee,  and  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1683.  His  father 
brought  him  to  England  an  infant  ;  and  at  a  proper 
age  placed  him  at  Chrill-church  college,  Oxford  ; 
where  he  lucceeded  Dr  Ke'l  in  reading  leiftures  on 
experimental  philofophy  at  Hart  Hall.  Tlie  magni- 
ficent duke  of  Chandos  made  Dr  Dtlaguliers,  his 
chaplain,  and  prefcnted  him  to  the  living  of  Edgware, 
near  his  feat  at  Cannons  :  and  iie  was  afterwards  chap- 
lain to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales.  He  read  lectures 
with  great  fuccel's  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1749. 
He  communicated  many  curious  papers  printed  in  the 
Phifophical  Traiifjc-lions  ;  publillicd  a  valuable  Courfj 
of  Exp^riinsr.tal  Fhilofophy,  in  2  vols  410 ;  and  gave  an 
edition  ofCr^'^ory'j  Eh-?)ieiit!  of  Catoptric!  and  Dioptrics, 
with  an  appendix  on  relieving  telefcopes,  8vo.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  feveral  fo- 
reign academies. 

DESART,  a  large  extent  of  country  entirely  bar- 
ren, and  producing  nothing.  In  this  fcnfe  fome  are 
fandy  defarts  ;  as  thole  of  Lop,  Xamo,  Arabia,  and 
feveral  others  in  Alia  ;  in  Africa,  thofe  of  Libya  and 
Zara  :  others  are  ftony,  as  the  defart  of  Pharan  in  A- 
rabia  Petrea. 

Th;  DF.S4Rr,  abfolutely  fo  called,  is  that  part  of 
Arabia  fouth  of  the  T'oly  Land,  wliere  the  children 
of  Ifrael  wandered  forty  years. 

DESCANT,  in  mulic,  the  art  of  compoling  in  fe- 
veral parts.     See  Composition. 

Defcant  is  three-fold,  viz,  plain,  figurative,  and 
double. 

F/aiii  Df.^ca\'t  is  the  groand-work  and  foundation 
of  all  mulical  compoliiions,  conlifting  altogether  in  ihe 
orderly  placing  of  many  concords,  anfwcring  to  limple 
counterpoint.     Sec  Counteri'oint. 

Figurative  or  Florid  Desca.\t,  is  that  part  of  an  air 
of  mulic  wherein  fome  difcords  arc  concerned,  as  well, 
though  not  fo  much,  as  concords.     This  may  be  term- 


IXfeiiit 
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Pcfccnt. 


vity,  defcend  towards  the  centre  of  the  eartli.     See 
Grav  itv  and  Mechanics. 

Descent,  or  F!sre<t!tiirj  SucceJJio/:,  in  law,  is  the 
title  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his  ancellor,  ac 
quires  his  ellate  by  right  of  repvefentation,  as  his  heir 
at  law.  An  heir,  therefore,  is  he  upon  whom  tlie  law 
calls  the  cflaie  immediately  on  the  death  of  thcanceftor; 
a,nd  an  cftate  fo  dcfeending  to  the  heir  is  in  law  called 
the  i/iheritaiue. 

Dcfccnt  IB  ekher /i/jca/ or  co//at.~ra/.  The  former  is 
thateonvcycddown  in  a  right  line  from  thcgrandfatlirr 
to  the  father,  and  from  the  fuller  to  tlie  fon,  .md  from 
ihe  fon  to  the  grandfon.  The  Inter  is  that  Ipriiiging 
out  of  the  licie  of  the  line  or  blood  ;  as  from  a  man  to 
his  brother,  nephew,  or  the  like. 

The  dodrine  of  defccnts,  or  law  of  inlieritances  in 
fee-limple,  is  a  point  of  the  highcft  importance  :  (Sec 
the  article  Fee).  All  the  rules  relating  to  purchafes, 
whereby  the  legal  courfe  of  defcents  is  broken  and  al- 
tered, perpetually  refer  to  this  fettled  law  of  inheritance 
asa  I'atiamn  tirfl  principle univerfally  known,  and  upon 
which  their  fubfequent  limitations  are  to  work.  Thns 
a  gift  in  tail,  or  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  ofhis  body,  is 
a  limitation  that  cannot  be  pcrfcdly  underftood  with- 
out a  previous  knowledge  of  the  law  of  defcents  in  fce- 
limple.  One  may  will  perceive,  that  this  is  an  (ftatc 
contincd  in  its  defcent  to  fuch  heirs  only  of  the  donee 
as  have  fprung  cr  flial!  fprirg  from  his  body  :  but  who 
tliofc  heirs  are,  wheiher  all  his  children  bolli  male  and 
feiiiale,  or  the  male  only,  and  (among  tlirm^ilcs)  whe- 
ther theeldcll:,  ynnngcft,  or  other  fon  alone,  or  all  the 
fons  together,  lliall  be  his  heir  ;  this  is  aj'oint  that  we 
mufl:  refuk  back  10  ilie  flandinglaw  of  defcents  in  fee- 
limple  to  be  informed  of. 

And  as  iliis  depends  not  a  link  on  the  nature  of 
kindred,  and  the  feveral  degrees  of  eonfanguinity,  it 
will  be  ne cefliiry  to  1  efer  the  reader  to  the  article  Coi*.- 
SANGUiNiTY,  where  the  true  notion  of  this  kindred  or 
alliance  in  blood  is  particularly  flaied. 

We  fliall  here  exhibit  a  ferics  of  rules  or  canons  of 

inheritance,  with  ilUiHiations,  according  to  which,  by 
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Comment- 


tlie  kw  of  EngLud,  ellaits  arc  iranrniittcJ  iroui  ilic 
aiiccllor  10  the  licir. 

r.  "  lnhtritanct.s  flwU  lineally  dclccnJ  to  ilic  illlic 
of  the  perfoii  lull  adiially  ii:\ic^\  ui  bijiiiitttiii,  btit  liuill 
never  Ikically  afceuj.'' 

To  iiiideriLand  b!<th  this  and  thcfuLifcquem  rules,  it 
mull  be  obferved,  that  by  law  no  inheritance  can  veft, 
nor  can  any  perfonbe  the  actual  complete  heir  of  ano- 
ther, till  the  ancellor  is  prcvionlly  dead,  h'eraoeji  /;<r- 
res  -jivnais.  Uefore  that  time,  the  perfon  who  is  next 
in  the  line  of  fuccellion  is  called  an  heir  aipannt  or  h;'ir 
pvcfuvipt'rji.  Heirs  appjrciu  are  fuch  whofe  right  cf 
inheritance  is  iadcfcanule,  provided  they  outlive  lite 
anccftor  j  as  the  ekicil  f  >n  or  his  illiie,  who  mult,  by 
the  courfc  ot  the  cumnion  law,  be  heirs  to  the  father 
whenevcrhe  happens  to  die.  Heirs  prefumptive  are 
fuch,  who,  if  the  ancellor  fliould  die  inimediaiely,  would 
in  theprefent  circunillanccs  of  things  be  his  heirs  ;  but 
whofe  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the  con- 
tingency 01  fomc  nearer  heir  being  born  :  as  a  brother 
or  nephew,  whofe  prefumpii^e  fiiccclfion  may  be  de- 
ftraycd  by  the  birth  of  a  child  :  or  a  daughter,  whofe 
prefent  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut  olt  by  the  birth  of  a 
Ion.  Nay,  even  if  the  eftatc  hath  dcfcendcd,  by  the 
death  of  tlie  owner,  to  fuch  a  brother,  or  nephew,  or 
daughter  ;  in  the  former  cafes,  the  ellaie  lliall  be  de- 
velled  and  taken  away  by  the  biith  of  a  pollhuuious 
child  ;  and  in  the  latter,  it  Ihall  alio  be  totally  divelted 
by  the  birth  of  a  pollhumous  Ion. 

We  malt  alfo  remember,  that  no  perfon  can  be  pro- 
perly fuch  an  ancellor  as  that  an  inheritance  in  lands 
or  tenements  can  be  dt-rived  from  him,  unlefs  he  hath 
liad  aftual  feifm  ot  fuch  lands,  either  by  his  own 
entry,  or  by  the  polfcllion  of  his  own  or  his  anceftor's 
leifee  for  years,  or  by  receiving  rent  from  a  lelfce  of 
the  freehold  :  or  iinlcfs  he  hath  what  is  equivalent  to 
corporal  fcilin  in  hereditaments  that  are  incorporeal  ; 
fuch  as  the  receipt  of  rent,  a  prefcntation  to  the  church 
in  cafe  of  an  advowlbn,  and  the  like.  But  he  ihall  not 
be  accounted  an  ancellor  who  hath  had  only  a  bare 
right  or  title  to  enter  or  be  othervvife  feifed.  And 
therefore  all  the  cafes  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
jirefent  article,  are  upon  the  fuppoliiion  that  the  de- 
ccafed  (whofe  inheritance  is  now  claimed)  was  the  lail 
perfon  actually  feifed  thereof.  For  the  law  requires 
this  notoriety  of  pjirelfiou,  as  evidence  that  the  ance- 
llor had  that  property  in  himfclf,  v,  hich  is  now  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  his  heir.  Which  notoriety  hath  fucceed- 
edin  the  place  of  the  ancient  fcoda!  inveiliture,  where- 
by, while  feuds  were  precarious,  the  valFalon  the  dc- 
fcent  of  lands  was  formerly  admitted  in  the  lord's  court 
(as  is  flill  the  practice  in  Scotland)  ;  and  therefore  re- 
ceived hisfeilin,  in  the  nature  of  a  renewal  of  his  an- 
ceftor's  grant,  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  fcodal  peers  :  till 
at  length,  when  the  right  offuccciTion  became  indefea- 
fiblc,  an  entry  on  any  part  of  the  lands  within  the 
county  (which  if  difpiited  was  afterwards  to  be  tried 
by  thofe  peers),  or  other  notorious  pollellion,  was  ad- 
mitted as  equivalent  to  the  foi'mal  grant  offeifin,  and 
made  the  tenant  capable  cf  tranfmitting  his  tftale  by 
defcent.  The  feilln  therefore  of  any  perfon,  thus  un- 
dcrllood,  makes  him  the  root  or  ilock  from  which  all 
future  inheritance  by  right  of  blood  mull  be  derived  ; 
which  is  very  briefly  cxprelfcd  in  tliis  iai\\m,feijhiaja- 
eit  Jtipitcm. 


When  therefore  a  perfon  dies  fo  feifed,  the  inhtri-    Defccut. 

tance  tiril  goes  to  his  iffue  :  as  if  there  be  Gcofl'rcy,  * >< — 

John,  and  Alatthew,  grandfather,  father  andfon  ;  ond 
John  purchafcs  land,  and  dies  :  his  fon  Matthew  lliall 
luccccd  him  as  heir,  and  not  the  grandfa'-her  Geotfrcy; 
to  wliom  the  land  Ihall  never  alcend,  but  Ihall  rather 
efchcat  to  the  lord. 

2.  "  The  male  iffue  fliall  be  admitted  before  the  fe- 
male."— Thus  fons  fliall  be  admitted  bclbre  daugh- 
ters ;  or,  as  our  male  lawgivers  have  fonicwhat  un- 
complaifantly  cxprell'ed  it,  the  wonhicll  of  blood  lliall 
be  preferred.  As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  fons,  Mat- 
thew and  Gilbert,  and  tv,o  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Chailotte,  and  dies;  hril  Matthew,  and  (ii:  cafe  of 
his  death  without  illue)  then  Gilbert,  (hall  be  admitted 
to  the  lucccilion  in  prcfeience  toboih  tiie  daughters. 

;.  "  Where  there  arc  two  ormore  nisks  in  equaldr- 
gree,  the  cldcfl  only  Ihall  inherit ;  but  the  females  all 
together." — As  if  a  man  hath  two  fons,  Matthew  and 
Gilbert,  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Cliarlotte, 
and  dies;  Matthew  his  tldeft  Ion  alone  lliall  fucceed 
to  his  eflate,  in  cxclulion  of  Gilbert  the  fecond  fon  and 
both  the  daughters  ;  but  if  both  the  fons  die  with- 
out ill'ue  betore  the  father,  the  daughters  Margaret 
and  Charlotte  Ihall  both  inherit  the  eflate  as  copar- 
ceners. 

4.  "  The  lineal  defcendants,  in  infiiiituv!,  of  any 
perfon  dccealed,  Ihall  reprefent  their  ancefbor  ;  that 
is,  Hull  ftaiid  in  the  fame  place  as  the  perfon  himfelf 
would  have  done  had  he  been  living." — Thus  the 
child,  grandchild,  or  great-grandchild  (eiihcrmale  or 
female),  of  the  eiiieft  fon,  fiicceeds  before  the  younger 
fon,  and  fo  in  tiifijiittn;i.  And  thefe  reprefentativcs 
ihall  take  neither  more  nor  lefs,  but  jull  fo  much  as 
their  principles  would  have  done.  As  if  there  be  two 
iiflers,  Margaret  and  Charlotte  ;  and  Margaret  dies, 
leaving  fix  daughters  ;  and  then  John  Stiles  the  father 
of  the  two  fillers  dies  without  other  ilFue  :  thefe  fix 
daughters  (hall  take  among  them  exaftly  the  fame  as 
their  mother  Margaret  would  have  done  had  ihe  been 
living  ;  that  is,  a  moiety  of  the  lands  of  John  Stiles 
in  coparcenary  :  fb  that  upon  partition  made,  if  the 
land  be  divided  into  twelve  parts,  thereof  Charlotte 
the  furviving  filler  lliall  have  f  x,  and  her  fix  neiccs, 
the  daughters  of  Margaret  one  a-piece. 

5.  "  On  failure  of  lineal  defcendants,  or  iffue,  of  the 
perfon  lafl  feifed,  the  inheritance  fliall  defcend  to  the 
blood  of  the  firft  purchafer  ;  fubjefl  to  the  three  pre- 
cceding  rules." — Thus,  if  Geoffrey  Stiles  pai'chafes 
land,  and  it  defcends  to  John  Stiles  his  fon  and  John 
dies  feifed  thereof  without  ilfne  ;  whoever  fuccccds  to 
this  inheritance  niufl  be  of  the  blood  of  Geoflrcy  the 
firfl  purchafer  of  this  familyi  The  firfl  purchafer, 
perqtiijiter,  is  he  who  firfl  acquired  the  eflate  to  his  fa- 
mily, whether  the  fame  was  transferred  to  him  by  fale 
or  by  gift,  or  by  any  other  method,  except  only  that 
of  defcent. 

6.  "  The  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  lafl  feifed  mufl 
be  his  next  collateral  kinfman  of  the  whole  blood." 

Firfl,  he  mufl  be  his  next  collateral  kinfman  either 
perfonally  or  jut  e  reprefentaiionis  ;  which  proximity  is 
reckoned  according  to  the  canonical  degrees  of  con- 
fanguinity  :  See  Consanguinity.  Therefore,  the 
brother  being  in  the  firfl  degree,  he  and  his  defcend- 
ants fhall  exclude  the  uncle  and  his  ifl'ue,  who  is  only 
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DcfcenN  in  the  fecond. — Tims  if  John  Stiles  dies  uiihout  iiluc, 
^"~^^  '  his  eltatc  Uiall  dclccuJ  to  Francis  iiis  brother,  who  is 
lineally  delcendcJ  from  Geoffrey  Stiles  liis  next  imme- 
diate anceilor  or  fatlicr.  On  failiuc  of  brethren  or 
iifters  and  tiieir  iillie,  it  lliall  dclcend  to  the  uncle  of 
Jolui  Siiles,  the  Inual  dclctudant  ot  his  grandfathir 
George  :  and  fo  un  in  iiifliutuiu. 

But,  feconJly,  the  heir  iictd  not  be  the  nearefl  kinf- 
man  abfolntely,  but  o\\\y  fub  modo ;  that  is,  he  r.inlt 
be  the  nearelt  kinfiiiaii  of  the  luhuU  blood  :  for  if  there 
be  a  much  nearer  kiiifman  of  the  Indf  blood,  a  diltant 
kinfman  of  the  whole  bloo.l  ihall  be  admitted,  and  the 
other  entirely  excluded. — A  kinfmanot  liie  whole  blood 
is  he  that  is  derived,  not  only  from  the  fame  ancellor, 
hut  from  the  fame  couple  of  anccllors.  For  as  every 
man's  own  blood  is  compounded  of  the  bloods  of  his 
refpeftive  anccltors,  he  o.ily  is  propcily  of  the  whole 
or  entire  blood  with  another  who  liaih  (fo  i'ar  as  the 
diltance  of  degrees  will  permit)  all  the  fame  ingredients 
in  the  cotiipoiitioa  ot  his  blood  that  the  otiier  hath. 
Tiius,  the  blood  of  John  Stiles  being  compofed  of  thofc 
of  Geoffrey  Stiles  his  father,  and  Lucy  Baker  his  mo- 
ther, therefore  his  brother  Francis,  being  delcended 
from  both  the  fame  parents,  hath  entirely  the  fame 
blood  with  John  Stiles  ;  or  he  is  his  brother  of  the 
whole  blood.  But  if,  after  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  Lu- 
cy Baker  the  mother  marries  a  fecond  hulband,  Lewis 
Gay,  and  hath  illue  by  hiui  :  the  blood  of  this  ilRie, 
being  compounded  of  the  blood  of  Lncy  Baker  (it  is 
true)  on  the  one  part,  but  that  of  Lewis  Gay  (inllead 
of  Geoffrey  Stiles)  on  the  other  part,  it  hath  therefore 
only  half  the  lame  ingredients  with  that  of  John  Stiles; 
fo  that  he  is  only  his  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  for 
that  reafon  they  {lull  never  inherit  to  each  other.  So 
alfo,  if  the  father  has  two  fons,  A  and  B,  by  dift'ercnt 
venters  or  wives  ;  how  thefe  two  brethren  are  not  bre. 
thren  of  the  whole  blood,  and  therefore  Iliall  never  in- 
herit to  each  other,  but  the  cllate  Ihall  rather  cfcheat  to 
the  lord.  Nay,  even  if  the  father  dies,  and  his  lands 
defcend  to  his  eldtft  fon  A,  who  enters  thereon,  and 
dies  fcifed  without  id'ue;  Hill  B  ihall  not  be  heir  to 
this  eltate,  becaufe  he  is  only  of  the  half  blood  to  A, 
the  perfjn  lall  felled  :  but  had  A  died  v.ithoiit  entry, 
thea  B  might  have  inherited  :  not  as  heir  to  A  his 
half-brother,  but  as  heir  to  their  common  lather,  who 
was  the  perfjn  lall  actually  feifed. 

The  rule  then,  together  with  its  illuflration,  amounts 
to  this,  That  in  order  to  keep  the  eilate  of  John  Stiles 
as  nearly  as  podible  in  the  line  of  his  purchafing  an- 
cellor, it  mull  defcend  to  the  ilfue  of  the  nearell  couple 
of  ancellors  that  have  left  dcfcendents  behind  them  ; 
bccaiife  the  defcendants  of  one  ancellor  only  arc  not 
fo  likely  to  be  in  the  line  of  that  purchiiing  anceffor 
as  thol>  who  are  defcended  from  two. 

But  here  a  difficulty  arifes.  In  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  and  every  fuperior  degree,  ii-iCYj  nun  has 
many  couples  of  ancellors,  increaling  according  to  the 
dillauccs  in  a  geometrical  progrellion  upwards,  the  de- 
fcendants of  all  which  rcfpective  couples  arc  (repre- 
fentatively)  related  to  him  in  the  fame  degree.  Thus, 
in  the  fecond  degree,  the  ilfue  of  George  and  Cecilia 
Stiles  and  of  Andrew  and  Kllher  Baker,  the  two 
grandfires  and  grandmothers  of  John  Stiles,  are  each 
in  the  fame  degree  of  propinquity  ;  in  the  third  degree, 
the  refpeclive  ilTaesof  Walter  and  Chrillian  Stiles,  of 


Luke  and  Francis  Keinpe,  of  Herbert  and  Hannah    Dcfcrut. 

Baker,  and  of  James  and  Emma  Tiiorpe,  are  (upon  ' ' 

the  (.xtinction  of  the  two  inferior  degrees)  all  c- 
qually  intitled  to  call  themfelves  the  next  kindred  of 
the  whole  blojd  to  John  Stiles.  To  which  therefore 
ot  tiiele  anccllors  mull  we  lirll  rciort  in  order  to  niid 
out  defcendants  to  be  preferably  called  to  the  iiihcri- 
tance  \  In  anfvver  to  this,  and  to  avoid  the  conliilion 
and  uncertainty  that  might  arife  between  the  fevcral 
flocks  wherein  the  purchafing  ancellor  may  be  louglit 
for, — 

7.  The  feventh  and  lall  rule  or  canon  is,  "  That 
in  collateral  inheritances  the  male  ilocks  fhall  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  female  (that  is,  kindred  derived  fromihc 
blood  of  the  male  ancellors  Ihall  be  admitted  belore 
thole   from  the  blood  of  the  female)  ; — unlcfs  where 

the  lands  have  in  facl  defcended  Jrom  a  female." 

Thus  the  relations  on  the  father's  fide  are  admitted  hi 
ihjin'tiuin,  before  thole  on  the  mother's  fide  are  admitted 
at  ad  ;  and  the  relations  of  the  father's  father,  befoic 
thofeof  the  father's  mother  ;  and  fo  on. 

For  the  original  and  progrefs  of  the  above  canons, 
the  realbns  upon  which  they  arc  founded,  and  their 
agreeniciit  with  the  laws  of  other  nations,  the  curious 
reader  may  confult  Blackfioiu's  Commtfiitana,  Vol.  li. 
p.  208 — 237. 

We  fliall  conclude  with  exemplifying  the  rules  them- 
felves by  a  Ihort  Iketch  of  the  manner  in  v.'Jiich  we  mull 
I'earchfor  thehcirofa  perlon,  as  John  Stiles,  who  dies 
feifed  of  land  which  he  acquired,  ami  which  therefore 
he  held  as  a  feud  of  indefinite  antiquiiy.  See  the  Table 
oj'  Desckats  on  Plate  CLVL 

In  the  tirll  place  fucceeds  the  elJell  fon,  Matthew 
Stiles,  or  his  ilfue,  (n°  i.)  : — if  his  line  be  extind, 
then  Gilbert  Stiles  and  the  other  Ions  relpeclivrly,  in 
order  of  birth,  or  their  illiie,  (n"  2.)  : — in  default  of 
thefe,  all  the  daughters  together,  Margaret  and  Chsr- 
loite  Stiles,  or  their  illiic,  (n"  q) — On  failure  of  tlic 
defcendants  of  John  Stiles  hiinfeU,  the  iliuc  of  Gcof- 
irey  and  Lucy  Stiles,  his  parenij,  is  cjlled  in  :  viz, 
hrll,  Francis  Stiles,  the  cldcll  brother  of  the  whole 
blood,  or  his  iliue,  (11°  4)  : — :hen  Oli\er  Stiles  and  the 
other  whole  brothers  refpcdively,  in  order  of  birth, 
or  their  ilfue,  (ii"  5.)  : — then  the  iifleis  of  the  whole 
blood  altogether,  Bridget  and  Alice  Stiles,  or  their 
jlliie,  (11°  6.) — In  dcUet  of  thefe,  the  ilfue  of  George 
and  Cecilia  Stiles,  his  father's  parents  ;  rcfped  being 
Hill  had  to  their  age  and  lex,  (n"  7.)  ; — then  the  iliuc 
of  Walter  and  Chriftian  Stiles,  the  parents  of  his  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  11°  S.  : — then  die  ilfue  of  Richard 
and  Anne  Stiles,  the  parents  of  his  patennd  grandfa- 
ther's father,  (n'^'9.)  : — aiidfooii  in  the  paternal  grand- 
father's paternal  line,  or  blood  of  Walter  Stiles,  //;  iri- 
finituin.  In  dcfeelof  thefe,  tiie  ilfueof  William  and  Jar.c 
Smith,  the  parents  of  hispaternal  grandfather's  mother, 
(11°  10.)  : — and  foon  in  the  paternal  grandfather's  ma- 
ternal line,  or  biood  of  Chrillian  Smith,  bi  i>:finitinn  ; 
till  both  the  immediate  bloodsof  George  Stiles,  the  pa- 
ternal grandtatlier,  are  fpent. — Then  we  mull  rcfori  10 
the  iliuc  of  Luke  and  Francis  Kcmpc,  the  parents  of 
John  Stiles's  paternal  grandmother,  (n°  11.)  : — then 
to  the  ilfue  of  Thoinas  and  Sarah  kempc,  the  parents 
of  his  paternal  grandmother's  faihcr,  (n"  12  ); — and 
fo  on  in  the  paternal  grandmother's  paternal  line,  or 
blood  of  Luke  Kcmpe,  /'/;    inftniiutn.     1h   default   of 
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which,  we  mnfl  call  in  [he  ilTue  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Holland,  ilie  parents  of  his  pjienial  grandmother's 
moihir,  n"  13.)  :  and  fo  on  in  the  paternal  grand- 
inoiher's  maternal  line,  or  blood  of  Frances  Holland, 
in  i)ifiiiitinit ;  till  both  tlie  immediate  bloods  of  Cecilia 
Keinpc,  the  paternal  grandmother,  are  alio  fpcnt. — 
A\'hcreby  the  paternal  b'ooj  of  John  Stiles  entirely 
failing,  rccoiufe  nuill  then,  and  not  before,  be  had  to 
his  maternal  relations  ;  or  the  blood  of  the  Bakers, 
(n»  14,  15,  16.),  Willis's  (no  17),  Thorpe's  (n°  18, 
19.),  and  White's  (n"  20) ;  in  the  fame  regular  fiic- 
cciiive  order  as  in  the  paternal  line. 

The  lludent  fliould  bear  in  mind,  that  during  this 
whole  procefs,  John  Stiles  is  the  perfon  fiippofed  to 
have  been  lalt  actually  ftized  of  the  cllate.  For  if  ever 
it  comes  to  vtlt  in  any  other  perfon,  as  heir  to  Joiin 
Stiles,  a  new  order  of  facccffion  mnft  be  obferved  up- 
on the  death  of  fuch  heir,-  fiuce  he,  by  his  own  feifm, 
now  becomes  hiuifelf  an  anccftor,  or  ftipes,  and  mnft 
be  put  in  the  place  of  John  Stiles.  The  hguns,  there- 
fore, denote theorder  in  whichthe  feveialtlalfes  would 
fucceed  10  John  Stiles,  and  not  10  each  other  :  and  be- 
fore we  fearch  for  an  heir  in  any  of  the  hit'.her  figures, 
Cas  n°  S.)  we  mufl  be  tirll:  alliircd  that  all  the  lower 
dalles  (from  u'  i  to  7.)  were  cxtinfl;  at  John  Stiles's 
deceafe. 

Descent,  or  SucceJJion,  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Sec 
Law,  Part  III.  N°  cixxx.  clxxxi. 

Descent  of  thecniwu.     See  Succession". 

Descenj  of  Dignities.  A  dignity  differs  from  com- 
mon inheritances,  and  goes  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  :  for  it  defcends  to  the  half-blood  ; 
and  there  is  no  coparcenerfliip  in  it,  but  the  eldcll  takes 
the  whole.  The  dignity  of  peerage  is  perfonal,  an- 
nexed to  the  blood  ,  and  fo  inl'eparable,  that  it  cannot 
bs  transferred  to  any  perfon,  orlurrendered  even  to  the 
crown  :  it  can  move  neither  forward  nor  backward, 
but  only  downwani  to  pollerity  ;  and  nothing  but  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  as  if  the  ancellor  be  attainted  of  trea- 
fon  or  felony,  can  hinder  the  defccnt  to  the  ri^ht  heir. 

Descent,  in  genealogy,  the  order  of  fucceffion  of 
dcfccndants  in  a  line  or  family  ;  or  their  diflance  f.-om 
a  common  progenitor  :  Thus  we  i-^y,  one  dcfceni,  two 
defcents,  &c, 

Descent,  in  heralry,  is  nfed  to  exprcfs  the  coming 
down  of  a'.iy  thing  from  above  ;  as,  a  lion  eii  defccnt  is 
a  lion  with  his  head  towards  the  bafe  points,  and  his 
heels  towards  one  of  the  corners  of  the  chief,  as  if  ha 
were  leaping  down  from  fomehigh  place. 

DESCHAmPS  (Francis),  a  French  poet,  born  in 
Champagne,  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy  intitlcd  Cato 
of  Utica,  and  a  hidory  of  the  French  theatre.  He 
died  at  Piris  in  1747. 

DESCRIPTION,  in  literary  conipofition,  is  fuch 
a  llrong  and  beautiful  reprclcntation  of  a  thing,  as 
gives  the  reader  a  diilinft  view  and  fitisfaftory  notion 
of  it.     See  Narhatiox  ind  Dcfcvipiinn. 

DESEADA,  or  Dfsiderara,  one  of  the  Carib- 
bee  illands,  fubjecl  to  France,  lying  eallward  of  Gua- 
daloupe. 

DESERT,  or  Des.art.     Sec  Desart. 

DESERTER,  in  a  military  fcnfc,  a  foldier  who, 
by  running  away  from  his  regiment  or  company,  a- 
bandons  the  fcrvice. 

A  deferter  is,  by  the  articles  of  war,  punilliable  by 


death  ;  which,  after  convidion,  is  executed  upon  him  Defertion 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment  he  formerly  belonged  to,         1! 
with  his  crime  vi^ritten  on  his  breafl.  Delign. 

DESERTION,  inlaw.     See  Law,  N"  clx.  24.      '~     "       ' 

DESHABILLE,  a  French  term,  naturalized  of 
late.  It  properly  iignifics  a  night-gown,  and  other 
neceflaries  made  ufe  of  in  drelhug  or  undreffing.    Mr 

is  not  to  be  fpoken  with,  he  is  yet  in  his  dejha- 

bilie,  i.  e.  undreii'cd  or  in  his  night-gown.  The  word 
is  compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  s'hatiiler,  "  to 
drefs  one's  felf." 

DESHACHE',  in  heraldry,  is  where  a  beafl  has 
its  limbs  feparated  from  its  body,  fo  that  they  lUll  re- 
main on  the  efcutcheon,  Vvith  only  a  fmall  leparation 
from  their  natural  places. 

DLSIDERATLM,  is  ufed  to  lignify  the  defirabk 
perfcclions  in  any  art  or  (ciencc  :  thus,  it  is  a  dclide- 
ratum  with  the  blackfmiih,  to  render  iion  fulible  by  a 
gentle  heat, and  ytt  preferve  it  hard  enough  for  ordi- 
nary nles  ;  with  the  glafsraan  and  lookingglafs  ma- 
ker, to  render  glafs  malleable  ;  with  tlie  clock-maker, 
to  bring  pendulums  to  be  iifcful  where  there  arc  irre- 
gular motions,  &c. 

DESIGN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  tlie  plan,  order,  rc- 
prefentation,  or  conftrudion  of  a  building,  book,  paint- 
ing, Sec.  See  Architectuke,  Painting,  Poetry, 
Oratory,  and  History. 

Design,  in  the  manufadories,  cxprcfl'cs  the  figures 
wherewith  the  workman  enriches  his  ftuif  or  filk,  ind 
which  he  copies  alter  fome  painter  or  emiuei't 
draughtlhian,  asiu  diaper,  damaik,  and  other  llowcred 
lilk  and  tapeflry,  and  the  like. 

In  undertaking  of  fuch  kinds  of  figured  fluffs,  it  is 
ncceiiary,  fays  Monf.  Savary,  that,  before  the  fiill 
ftroke  ot  the  fliuttle,  the  whole  delign  be  reprcfented 
on  the  threads  of  the  warp,  we  do  not  mean  in  co- 
lours, but  with  an  infinite  number  of  little  packthreads, 
which,  being  difpol'ed  fo  as  to  raife  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  let  the  workmen  fee,  from  time  to  time,  what 
kind  of  filk  is  to  be  put  in  the  eye  of  the  (liuttle  for 
woof.  This  method  of  preparing  the  work  is  called 
reading  the  defign,  and  reading  the  figure,  which  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner  :  A  paper  is  provided, 
conliderably  broader  than  the  fluff,  and  of  a  length 
proportionate  to  what  is  intended  to  be  reprefentcd 
thereon.  This  they  divide  lengthwife,  by  as  many  black 
lines  as  there  are  intended  threads  in  the  warp  ;  and 
crofs  thefe  lines,  by  others  drawn  breadthwife,  vvliich, 
with  liie  former,  make  little  equal  Icpiares  ;  on  the  pa- 
per thus  fqnared,  the  draughtfman  defigns  his  figures, 
and  heightens  them  with  colours  as  he  fees  fit.  When 
the  defign  is  finilhed,  a  workman  reads  it,  v,  hile  ano- 
ther lays  it  on  the  fimblot. 

To  read  the  defign,  is  to  tell  the  perfon  who  ma- 
nages the  loom,  the  nuT.iber  of  fquares  or  ilircaus  cunt' 
prifed  in  the  fpace  he  is  leading,  intimating  at  the 
fsinc  time,  whether  it  is  ground  or  figure.  To  put  \\  hat 
is  read  on  the  fimblot,  is  to  fallen  little  firings  to  the 
fcveral  packthreads,  v.hich  are  ro  raiic  the  threads 
named  ;  and  this  they  continue  to  do  till  the  whole 
defign  is  read. 

Every  piece  being  compofcd  of  feveral  repetitions  of 
the  fame  defign,  when  the  whole  delign  is  drawn,  the 
drawer,  to  re-begin  the  defign  afrefli,  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  raife  the  little  firings,  with  flip-knots,  to  the 
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DeCgn.  top  of  the  fimlilot,  which  he  haj  let  down  to  the  bot- 
——^^—^  torn :  this  lie  is  lo  repeat  as  oi'ttu  as  is  ncccllary  till  the 
whole  be  mamilaiihirej. 

The  ribbou-wcavcrs  have  likewife  a  iltli^ii,  but  fir 
more  fimple  than  that  now  defcribed.  It  is  drawn  on 
paper  with  lines  and  fqiiares,  reprelenting  the  tlircads 
oftlic  warp  and  woof.  But  inltcad  of  lines,  whereof 
the  tigares  of  the  former  conlifl,  thefe  are  conilitiued 
of  points  only  or  dots,  placed  in  certain  of  the  little 
Iquarcs  formed  by  the  interfediou  of  the  lines.  Thefe 
points  mark  the  thrcaJs  of  the  warp  that  are  to  be  rai- 
led, and  the  fpaci;s  left  blank  denote  tlic  tlireaJs  that 
are  to  keep  their  lituation  :  the  reft  is  managed  as  in 
the  former. 

Design  is  alfo  nfed,  in  painting,  for  the  firll  idea 
of  a  large  work,  drawn  roughly,  and  in  litlle,  with  an 
intention  to  be  executed  and  tinilhed  in  large. 

In  this  fonfe,  it  is  the  fnnple  contour  or  outlines 
of  the  figures  intended  to  be  reprefented,  or  the  lines 
that  terminate  and  circnmfcribc  them:  fnch  delign  is 
fouietimfs  drawn  in  crayons  or  ink,  witlioutany  dia- 
dows  at  all ;  fometimes  it  is  hatched,  that  is,  the  iha- 
dows  are  exprelfed  by  fcnfible  outlines,  ufually  drawn 
acrofs  each  other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or  graver. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  ihadows  are  done  with  the  cray- 
on rubbed  fo  as  that  there  do  not  appear  any  lines: 
at  other  tiines,  the  grains  or  ftroke  of  the  crayon  ap- 
pear, as  not  being  rubbed  :  fometimes  the  defign  is 
wallicd,  that  is,  the  (hadov/s  are  done  with  a  pencil  in 
Indian  ink,  or  fome  other  liquor  ;  and  fometimes  the 
delign  is  coloured,  that  is,  colours  are  laid  on  much 
like  thofe  intended  for  the  grand  work. 

Design,  in  malic,  is  juflly  defined  by  Roulfeau 
to  be  the  invention  and  the  eonducl;  of  the  fubjecl,  the 
difpoUtion  of  every  parr,  and  the  general  order  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  not  fufficieut  to  form  beautiful  airs,  and  a  le. 
gitimate  harmony  ;  all  thefe  muft  be  connected  by  a 
principal  fabjeft,  to  which  all  the  parts  of  the  work 
relate,  and  by  which  they  become  one.  Thus  unity 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  air,  in  the  movement,  in  the 
character,  in  the  harmony,  and  in  the  modulation.  All 
thefe  mufl  indifpcnfably  relate  Co  one  common  idea 
which  unites  them.  The  greatefl  difEculty  is,  to  recon- 
cile the  obfcrvation  of  thofe  precepts  wilh  an  elegant 
variety,  which,  if  not  introduced,  renders  the  whole 
piece  irkfonie  and  ntonotonic.  Without  qncllion,  the 
muhcian,  as  well  as  the  poet  and  the  painter,  may  riik 
everything  in  favour  of  this  delightful  variety  ;  if, 
under  the  pretext  of  contraftiug,  they  do  not  endea- 
vour to  cheat  ns  with  falfe  appearances,  and  inflead  of 
pieces  jullly  and  happily  planned,  prefent  us  wiiii  i 
mufical  minced  meat,  compofed  of  little  abortive  frag- 
ments, and  of  ehariclers  io  incompatible,  that  the  whole 
alFembled  forms  a  heterogeneous  nionfter. 

A^e«  ut  placidh  cotant  immttiay  ttsn  ut 
S^rpentes  avil/us gimlncntury  tigril/Ui  agit't, 

Tranflated  thus  : 

ISut  not  tliat  nature  (lioiild  rcvers'd  appear; 

Mix  mild  with  fierce,  and  pcntle  with  fevere ; 

Profane  her  laws  to  conrrai'.iclion's  height ; 

Tygers  with  lambs,  with  ferpent's  birds  unite. 
It  is  therefore  in   a  diftrihution  formed  with  intel- 
ligence and  taftc,  in  a  jufl  proportion  between  all  the 
parts,  that  the  perfecflion  of  defign  confifts  ;  and  it  is 


above  ail,  in  this  point,  thai  the  immortal  Pcrgokfo  has    reCgim 
ihown  his  judgment  and  laftc,  and  lias  left  lo  lar  be-       tion 
hind  him  alliiiscompciitors.     IW^  Siiibat  Mat-r,  his         I 
Orfeo,  his  Seiva  fuJiotia,  are,  in  three  dirtcrcni  fj)ccics  .  ^^'r°'' 
of  compoiition,  three  mallerpicces  of  d'.'jigii  equally         "' 
perfect. 

This  idea  of  the  general  defign  of  a  work  is  like 
wife  particularly  applicable  to  every  piece  of  wliith 
it  confUts  ;  thus  the  conipolVr  plans  an  air,  a  duett, 
a  chorus,  &c.  For  ibis  puipofe,  after  having  iuveni- 
ed  his  fubject,  he  diltnbuies  it,  according  lo  ihc  rules 
(if  a  Ugitiniale  modulation,  into  all  ihc  parts  where  it 
ought  to  be  perceived,  in  fucli  a  piopoiiioii,  that  its 
imprcllion  may  not  be  loft  on  tlx  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence ;  yet  that  it  may  never  berciieraicd  in  liicinars, 
without  the  graces  of  novelty,  i'he  conipofcr  cri  s  in 
dcligning  who  liilfers  his  lubject  to  be  forgot  ;  he  is 
ftill  more  culpable  who  purfues  it  till  it  becomes  triie 
and  tirclbme. 

DESIGNATION,  the  aft  of  marking  or  indi- 
cating, and  making  a  thing  knov;n.  1  he  dtfigiiation 
of  fuch  an  ellate  is  made  by  the  tenants,  buimeius,  and 
boundings.  Among  the  Romans,  there  were  dcfigna- 
tions  of  the  confuls  and  other  magiftratts,  fomc  time 
before  their  eledion. 

DESIGN.'\TOR,  a  Roman  ofKcer,  who  alTigneJ 
and  marked  each  pcrfon  his  place  and  rank  in  public 
ceremonies,  lliows,  proceflions,  &c.  Tlie  word  is  lorm- 
ed  from  the  verb  defiguare,  to  deiign. 

The  delignator  was  a  kind  of  inarlhal,  or  mailer  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  regulated  the  Icras,  march,  order, 
&c.  There  were  defignators  at  funeral  lolemiiitics, 
and  at  the  games,  theatres,  and  fliows,  who  not  only 
•alligned  every  one  his  place,  but  alfo  led  him  to  it ;  as 
appears  from  the  prologue  to  the  l^oenulus  of  PLutus. 
Much  of  the  fiime  nature  were  the  ngonothctic  of  the 
Greeks. 

DESIGNING,  the  art  of  delineating  or  drawing 
the  appearance  of  natural  ol^jeels,  by  lines,  on  a  plane. 
To  defign,  according  to  the  rules  of  mathematics, 
makes  ilie  object  of  perfpcdivc.     See  Perspective. 

DESPORTES  (Francis),  a  French  painter  of  the 
iSth  century,  was  born  at  Champagne  in  1661.  He 
acquired  great  reputation,  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
England  and  Poland:  he  particularly  excelled  in  llill 
life.  He  was  received  into  the  academy  of  paiinino-, 
made  pidturcs  for  the  lapcllry  of  the  Gobelins,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  i  74^. 

DESPOT,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  an  abfoluie 
prince:  (fee  the  next  article).  The  word,  in  its  firft 
origin,  iigiiified  the  fame  with  the  Latin  h-riis,  and 
the  Englilh  viaHcr  :  but  in  time  it  underwent  the  fame 
fate  on  medals,  as  among  the  Latins,  Cscfar  ilid  with  re- 
gard toAnguftus  BACrAETCanfwerirgtoAiiguftus,  and 
AECnoTHC,  ihfpotes,  toCsfar.  See  Cksar.  Thus,  Ni- 
cepliorus  having  ordered  his  fon  Stauracius  to  be  crown- 
ed, the  fon,  out  of  refpccl,  would  only  take  the  name 
AFCnoTHU,  leaving  to  his  fV.thev  that  of  baCiaetc. 
For  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it  was  jnll  about  the  time 
that  the  emperors  began  to  ceafc  to  life  Latin  infcrip- 
tioiis.  This  delicacs ,  however,  did  not  laft  long;  for 
the  following  emperors  preferred  the  quality  of  aec- 
noTHC  to  that  of  BACIAETC,  particulaily  Conftan- 
tine,  Michael  Ducas,  Niccphorus  Botoniaies,  Roina- 
nus  Diogenes,  the  Comnciii,  and  fomc  others.     In 
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imitaiioii  of  ihe  princes,  die  princcilci  likeuifc  ailani- 
ed  the  tiik  of  AEcnoiNA. 

It  was  the  emperor  Alexius,  fiirnamed  tlie  Angel, 
that  created  tlic  dignity  of  deipot,  and  made  it  the  tint 
after  that  of  emperor,  above  that  of  Augullus  or  Scba- 
llocraior  and  Csefar.     See  August. 

The  delputs  were  iiiually  the  emperors  foiis  or  fons- 
in-lavv,  and  (heir  colleagues  or  cupanuers  ia  the  empire, 
as  well  as  their  prefumptivc  heirs.  The  delpots  that 
were  fons  of  the  emperors  had  more  privileges  and 
authority  than  thofe  that  were  only  fons-in-law.  Co- 
din,  p.  38.  dcfcribcs  the  habit  and  ornaments  of  the 
defpot.  See  the  notcj  of  father  Goar  on  lliat  author. 
Under  the  fucccffors  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  the  title 
ih//>ot  of  Sparta  was  given  to  the  emperor's  fon  or  bro- 
ther, who  had  the  city  of  Sparta  or  Lacedemon  by  way 
of  apanncge. 

Despot  is  at  prefent  a  title  of  quality  given  to 
Wallaehia,  Servia,  and  lome  of  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

DESPOTICAL,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing 
tiiatis  uncontrolled  and  abfolute  ;  but  is  particularly 
iifed  for  an  arbitrary  government,  where  the  power  of 
the  prince  is  unlimited,  and  his  will  a  law  to  his  fub- 
jccts :  inch  are  thofe  of  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  niofl  of 
the  eallern  governments  ;  and  even  thofe  of  Europe, 
if  we  except  the  republics,  the  Britilh,  and  of  late  the 
French  governments. 

DESPOUILLE,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  cafe,  fkin, 
or  Hough  of  a  beaft,  with  the  head,  feet,  tail,  and  all 
appurtenances,  fo  that  being  filled  and  llufFcd  it  looks 
like  the  entire  creature. 

DESPREAUX.     SceBoiLE.iu. 

DESSAW,  a  city  in  Upper  Saxony,  in  Germany, 
lliuated  on  the  river  Elbe,  60  miles  north-wcfl  ot  Dref- 
dcn,  and  fubjeft  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt  DefTaw.  E. 
Long.  12.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

DESSERT,  or  Desert,  a  fervicc  of  fruits  and 
fweetmeats,  nfunlly  fervedup  lall  to  table. 

DESSICATIVE,  or  Desicative,  in  pharmacy, 
an  epithet  applied  10  fuch  topical  medicines  as  dry  up 
the  humours  tlowing  to  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

DESTINIES,  in  niytliolooy.     See  Parc*. 

DESTINY,  among  philofophers  and  divines.  See 
Fate. 

DESTR.UCTIONf,  in  general,  an  alteration  of  any 
thing  from  its  natural  ilatc  to  one  contrary  to  nature  ; 
whereby  it  is  deemed  the  fame  with  Corruption. 

A  chemical  dellrudtion,  or  corruption,  is  notliing 
but  a  refolution  of  the  Vvfhole  naturally  mixt  body  into 
its  parts. 

DESUDATION,  in  medicine,  a  profufe  and  inor- 
dinate fweat,  ficcceded  by  an  eruption  of  puilules, 
called  I'll d annua,  or  hcat-pbnpliis. 

DESULTOR,  in  antiquity,  a  vaulter  or  leaper, 
who,  leading  one  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  riding  ano- 
ther, jumped  from  the  back  of  one  10  the  other,  as  the 
cullouv  was  after  ihey  had  run  feveral  courfes  or  heats. 
— -This  praCiice  required  great  dcxt-erity,  being  per- 
formed bet'orc  the  ufe  of  either  faddles  or  (lirrups. 
The  c  iltom  was  praclifcd  in  the  army  when  neceflity 
required  it;  bat  chie.^y  amonglf  the  Numidlani,  who 
alwa/s  carried  with  them  two  horfes  a;  lead  for  that 
purpofe,  chanjnng  ihem  as  they  tired.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  borrowed  the  practice  from  them  ;  but 
only  nfcd  it  at  races,  games,  &c.     The  ?armatj:  were 
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great  mailers  of  this  exercife,  and  the  HufTars  liave    DctacH- 
ilill  fomc  fmall  remains  of  it.  ment 

DETACHMENT,   in  military    affairs,  a  certain         il 
number  of  foldiers  drawn  out  i'rom  feveral  regiments  or  Rctraiiche^ 
companies  equally,  to  be  employed  as  the  general  thinks  " 

proper,  whether  on  an  attack,  at  u  fiegc,  or  in  parties 
to  icour  the  country. 

DETEN  riON  (from  dLfmco  "  I  detain"),  the  pof- 
fellion  or  holding  of  lands,  or  the  like,  f.-'om  fomc  other 
claimant.  The  word  is  chietly  uled  ia  an  ill  lenfe,  lor 
an  unjult  with-holding.  Sec. 

DETENTS,  in  a  clock,  arc  thofe  flops  which,  by 
being  lifted  up  or  let  fall  down,  lock  and  unlock  the 
clock  in  Itriking. 

DETExT-lVhce/,  or  Hoop-wheel,  in  a  clock,  that  wheel 
which  has  a  hoop  almoll  round  it,  wherein  there  is  a 
vacancy,  at  which  the  clock  locks. 

DETERGENTS,  in  pharmacy,  fuch  medicines  as 
are  not  only  foftening  ana  adheiive,  but  alfo,  by  a  pe- 
culiar adiviry,  conjoined  with  a  fuitable  configuration 
of  parts,  arc  apt  to  abrade  and  carry  along  with  them 
fuch  particles  as  they  lay  hold  on  in  their  palfage. 

DETERIORATION,  the  impairing  or  render- 
ing  any  thing  worfe  :  it  is  jult  the  rcvcrfe  of  meliora- 
tion. 

DETERMINATION,  in  mechanics,  fignifies  much 
the  iame  with  the  tendency  or  diredtion  of  a  body  in 
motion.     See  Mechanics. 

Determ  iNAi  ION,  among fchool-divines,  is  anaflof 
divine  power,  limiting  the  agency  of  fecond  caufcs,  in 
every  iuftance,  10  what  the  Deity  predeflinated  con- 
cerning them.     See  Predestination. 

DETERSIVES,  the  fame  with  Detergents. 

DETINU  E,  in  lav*',  a  writ  or  ailion  that  lies  againft 
one  who  iias  got  goods  or  other  things  delivered  to  him 

to  keep,  and  afterwards  refufes  to  deliver  them In 

this  action,  the  thing  detained  is  generally  to  be  re- 
covered, and  not  damages;  but  if  one  cannot  recover 
the  thingitfelf,  he  Ihall  recover  damages  for  the  thing 
and  alio  for  the  detainer.  Detinue  lies  for  any  thing 
certain  and  valnsble,  wherein  one  may  have  a  property 
or  right ;  as  for  a  horfe,  cow,  Ihccp,  hens,  dogs,  jew- 
els, plate,  cloth,  bags  of  money,  facks  of  corn,  &c  It 
muil  be  laid  lb  certain,  that  the  thing  detained  may  be 
known  and  recovered  :  and  thsrefo;e,  for  money  out  of 
a  bag,  or  corn  out  of  a  fick,  &c.  it  lies  not  ;  for  the 
money  or  corn  cannot  in  this  cafe  be  known  from  other 
money  or  corn  ;  fo  that  the  party  muft  have  an  aftioii 
on  the  cafe,  &c.  Yet  detinue  may  be  brought  for  a 
piece  of  gold  of  the  price  of  22s.  though  not  for  22s. 
in  money. 

DETONATION,  in  cliemiftry,  fignifies  an  explo- 
(ion  with  noife  made  by  the  fiidden  intiammaiion  of 
fome  combullible  body;  Such  are  the  explofions  of 
gun-powd :r y  fuhiimating  gold,  and  fiihiiinattng  poivder. 
As  nitre  is  the  caufe  ot  moll  explofions,  the  word  de- 
tonation has  been  appropriated  to  ihr  indammaiion  of 
the  acid  of  ihis  fait  wuh  bodies  coaiaiuin^  phlogiflon  ; 
and  it  is  frequently  given  to  ihoi'c  intlammations  of 
nitrous  acid  which  are  no:  accompanied  with  cxplollon. 
Thus  nitre  is  faid  to  detonate  with  fulphur,  with  coals, 
with  metals  ;  alrhongh  in  the  ordinary  method  of  ma- 
king liicfe  operations,  ihat  is,  in  open  crucibles,  and 
with  i'niall  quantities  of  dctonatingfubftanccs,  the  nitre 
does  not  truly  explode.     See  Nitre. 

DETRANCHE,    in  heraldry,   a  line  bend-wife, 

pro- 
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Bcttingcn  proceeding  always  from  the  dcxtcr-fiJc,  butnottVoin 

I  the  very  angle  diagonally  athwart  the  Ihicld. 
P="'^^^"°".  DETTINGKN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  territory  of  Ilanau. 
Here  the  Aiiflriins  and  the  Britilh,  in  June  1743, 
were  attacked  by  the  French,  who  met  with  a  re pnllc  ; 
but  as  the  allies  were  inferior  in  number,  they  could 
not  make  the  advantage  of  it  they  might  othcrwifc 
have  done.     E.  Long.  8.  45,  N.  Lat.  50.  S. 

DEVA,  or  Deuna  (anc.  gcog.),  a  town  of  the 
Cornavii  in  Britain.  Now  Chijicr,  on  the  Dec.  W. 
Long.  g.  Lat.  53.   ij. 

DEUCALEDONIUS  Oceanus,  or  (wliich  comes 
nearer  the  original  pronunciation)  Duacelcdcisitu,  fo 
called  from  Duah  Cml,  the  northern  Highlanders :  the 
lea  on  tlie  north-wcil  of  Scotland. 

DEUCALION,  king  of  Thcflaly.  The  flood  faid 
to  have  happened  in  his  time  (1500  B.  C),  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  only  an  inundation  of  that  coun- 
try, occafioned  by  heavy  rains,  and  an  earthquake 
thtt  flopped  tlic  courfe  of  tlie  river  Pencns  where  it 
ufially  difcharged  iifelf  into  the  fea.  On  tliefe  cir- 
cumftanccs  the  fable  of  Deucalion's  flood  is  founded. 
— According  to  the  fable,  he  was  the  fon  of  Prome- 
theus. He  governed  his  people  with  equity;  but  the 
rell  of  mankind  being  extremely  wicked,  were  de- 
flroycd  by  a  flood,  while  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  his 
queen  fived  thenifclves  byafcending  mount  Parnalfus. 
When  the  waters  were  dccreafed,  they  went  and  con- 
fulted  the  oracle  of  Themis,  on  the  means  by  wiiicii 
the  earth  was  to  be  repeoplcd  ;  when  they  were  order- 
ed to  veil  their  heads  and  faces,  to  unloofe  their  girdles, 
and  throw  behind  their  backs  the  lioncs  of  their  great  ■ 
mother.  At  this  advice  Pyrrha  was  feized  with  hor- 
ror: but  Deucalion  explained  the  mytlery,  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  their  great  mother  mnll  mean  the  earth, 
and  her  bones  the  llones;  when  taking  them  up,  thofe 
Deucalion  threw  over  his  head  became  men,  and  thofe 
thrown  by  Pyrrha,   women. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  Deucalion,  whom  the 
Greeks  have  reprefented  under  a  variety  of  charaifers, 
and  concerning  whom  their  poets  have  given  many  fa- 
bulous accounts,  was  the  fame  witli  the  patriarch 
Noih  ;  and  that  Deucalion's  floid  in  Theilaly,  as  well 
as  that  of  Ogyges  in  Attica,  and  of  Prometheus  in 
Egypt,  were  the  fame  with  that  of  Noah  j-ecorded  in 
fcripture.  Diodorus  Siculus  exprcfsly  fays,  that  in 
the  deluge  which  happened  in  ihe  time  of  Deucalion 
alraofl  all  tlelli  died.  Apollodorus  having  mentioned 
Deucalion  a-xtfitu,  "  cimligntd  to  an  ark,"  takes  no- 
tice, upon  hia  quittiiig  it,  of  his  offering  up  an  iinmc- 
(li-it*  facrifice,  Aa  ovjia,  "  to  the  God  who  delivered 
him."  As  he  v/as  the  father  of  all  mankind,  the  an- 
cients have  given  liira  great  dignity  and  univerfal  mo- 
narchy ;  thoigh  fumetimes  he  is  reduced  to  a  petty 
king  of  Thelfaly.  Apollonius  Rhodius  makes  hii."  a 
native  of  Greece,  and  the  fon  of  Prometheus.  Wc 
may  leirn,  however,  from  their  eonfufcd  hillory,  tliac 
the  perfon  rr-preftnted  was  the  firdof  mcii,  through 
wlnm  religious  rites  were  renewed,  cities  built,  and 
civil  polity  e^lablilhed  in  the  v.'orld  :  none  of  which 
circumtlaiccs  arc  applicable  to  any  king  of  Greece. 
Philo  aifures  us,  that  the  Grecians  call  the  perfon 
Deucilion,  b'lt  the  Chaldeans  (lyle  him  Noe,  in  xi\v>\e 
lime  there  happened  the  great  eruption  of  watci's. 
Vol,  V. 
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r/d,   vul    1! 


But  as  Lncian  has  given  iis  the  moft  parlifular  liifioiy  rciicalloi 
of  the  deluge,  anj  that  which  comes  niarcil  to  the 
account  given  by  Moles;  and  as  J;e  was  a  iiiiivc  of 
Samol'ata,  a  city  ol  Cominagenc  npon  the  Eupiiraics, 
a  part  of  the  world  where  memorials  of  the  rieKme 
were  particularly  prefcrvcd,  and  where  an  obvious  re- 
ference to  that  hidory  may  be  obfcrvtd  in  the  rites 
and  worlhip  of  the  country,  we  Ihall  give  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  what  he  fays  on  the  ^iiujec^.  Havin;- 
defcribcd  Noah  under  tlie  name  of  Deucalion,  he  iiy", 
il'.at  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  arc  dillerciu  froiu 
thofe  who  lirll  exifled  ;  for  thofe  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  all  deilroycd.  Tlie  prefent  woi Id  is  p;o- 
pleJ  from  the  fons  of  Deucalion:  having  incrcafcd  to 
io  great  a  n'umbcr  from  one  perfon.  in  rtfptdf  to  the 
former  brood,  they  were  men  of  violence,  and  lawkfi 
in  their  dealings.  They  rcgardcJ  not  oaths,  r.or  o'd- 
ferved  the  rites  of  liofpitality,  nor  ihowed  mercy  10 
thofe  who  fued  for  it.  On  this  account  they  were 
doomed  to  dell'-uiUon  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  there  was 
a  mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  attendcii 
with  heavy  Ihowers  from  above  ;  fo  that  the  rivers 
fvvelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  taith 
was  covered  with  a  flood,  and  all  tlelli  drovmcd.  l)tu- 
calion  alone  was  prefervcd  torcpeople  the  world.  Tiii» 
mercy  was  fhown  to  him  on  account  of  his  juflice  and 
piety.  His  prefervation  was  eft'eaed  in  this  m-nner  : 
he  put  all  his  family,  both  his  fons  and  their  wives, 
into  a  vail  ark  which  he  had  provided,  and  he  went 
into  it  liinifclf.  At  the  fame  time  animals  of  every 
fpecics,  boars,  horfes,  lior.s,  fcrpents,  whatever  lived 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  followed  him  by  p^irs  ; 
all  which  he  received  into  the  ark,  and  txperienc;  (!  1:0 
evil  from  them  ;  for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful  har- 
mony throughout  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Deity.  Thus  were  they  wafted  with  him  as  long  as 
the  flood  endured.  Af'ter  this  lie  proceeds  to  mcntujii, 
that  upon  the  difappearing  of  the  waters  Deucalion 
went  forth  from  the  ark  and  raifcd  an  altar  10  God. 

Dr  Bryant  produces  a  variety  of  nionninents  that 
bear  an  obvious  reference  to  ihe  deluge  in  the  Gentile 
Jiiflory,  bclides  this  account  of  Deucalion  and  his 
Hood.  Analylls  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p. 
193—250. 

DEVENSIIRING.     See  De vonsheerinc. 

DEVENTKR,  a  large,  fhong,  trading,  and  popu- 
lous tov;n  of  the  United  Provinces  in  Ovcrylfel,  with 
an  univerfity.  It  is  furroundcd  wuh  Itrong  v.'alis, 
flanked  with  fevcral  towers,  and  with  ditches  full  of 
water.  It  is  featrd  on  the  river  lii'el,  5,'  miles  call  of 
Amilerdam,  and  42  welt  of  Bcnihem.  E.  Lono-.  r  g, 
N.  Lat.  C2.  i3.  • 

DEVEREUX  (Robert),  earl  of  Elicx,  the  fon  of 
V/alier  Dcvereuic,  vifcount  Hereford,  wasbornat  Ne- 
ihcrwood  in  Hcrefordiliire,  in  tlie  year  1567.  He 
fucccedcd  to  the  title  of  cail  of  Ellex  at  ten  years  of 
■A^c;  and  about  two  years  af'icr,  was  feni,  by  his  guar- 
dian  lord  Burleigh,  to  Trinity-colkge  in  Cambridge. 
He  took  the  degree  of  iiiaftcrof  arts  in  1582,  ir.d  fjou 
after  retired  to  his  feat  at  La-jipfie  in  Souih-W  jIcs. 
He  did  not  however  coniimit  long  in  liiis  rt-irca! ;  for 
wt  find  him,  in  his  feventeemji  year,  at  ilic  court  of 
queen  Elizabcih,  who  ininicdiaicly  honoured  hiin  wlih 
fmgular  marks  01  her  favour.  Authors  feuii  very 
unnercli'irily  perplexed  to  account  for  this  young  cail'» 
5  t'  gracious 
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OevercHx.  gracious    reception  at   the   court  of  Elizabeth.     The 

~ — » realous  areoDvioiis;  lie  was  her  relation,  ihcfonoroiie 

of  her  mall  faithful  fcrvaitis^  the  fon-in-law  of  her  fa- 
vourite Leicel'ter,  and  a  very  handfonie  and  accom- 
plilhed  youth.  Towards  the  cud  of  (the  following 
year)  1585,  he  aiiended  the  earl  of  Lciceller  to  Hol- 
land ;  and  gave  fignal  proofs  ct  his  jicrfonal  courage 
during  the  campaign  of  i536,  particularly  at  the  battle 
of  Ziitp'ien,  where  the  gallant  Sidney  was  mortally 
v/ounded.  On  this  occafion  the  carl  ot  Lcicefter  co;;- 
ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  kiiight  banneret. 

In  the  year  1587,  Lciceller  being  appointed  lord 
ileward  of  the  hotileliuld,  Effex  fucceedcd  hiui  in  the 
honourable  poll  of  maiier  of  the  horfe ;  and  the  year 
following,  when  the  queen  alfembied  an  army  at  Til- 
bury to  oppofe  the  Spanilh  invafion,  Elltx  was  made 
general  of  the  horfe.  From  this  time  lie  was  conlidercd 
as  the  happy  favourite  of  the  queen.  And,  if  there 
was  any  marl;  yet  wanting  to  lix  the  people's  opinion 
in  that  rcfpecl,  it  was  lliowu  by  the  cpjccu's  conferring 
ou  him  the  honour  of  the  garter. 

We  need  not  wonder,  that  fo  quick  an  elevation,  and 
to  fo  great  a  height,  lliould  aliect  fo  young  a  man  as 
the  earl  of  ElTex;  wlio  Ihowed  from  hence  forwards  a 
very  high  fpirir,  and  often  behaved  petulantly  enough 
to  the  queen  hcrfelf,  who  yet  did  not  love  to  be  con- 
trolled by  her  fabjeds.  His  cagernefs  about  this  time 
to  difpute  her  favour  with  SirCharlcs  Blunt,  afterwards 
lord  Moittjoy  and  earl  of  Dcvonlliire,  cofl  him  fome 
blood;  for  Sir  Charles,  thinking  himfelf  affronted  by 
the  ear!,  challenged  him,  and  after  a  lliort  difpute, 
wounded  him  iri  the  knee.  The  queen,  fo  far  from 
beina-  difpleafcd  with  it,  is  faid  to  have  fworn  a  good 
round  oath,  tliat  it  was  fit  fomebody  ihould  take  him 
down,  othe;  wife  there  would  be  no  ruling  hnn.  How- 
ever, Ihe  reconciled  the  rivals;  who,  to  their  honour, 
continued  good  friends  as  long  as  they  lived. 

The  gallant  ElRx,  however,  was  not  fo  entirely  cap- 
tivated with  his  lituation,  as  to  become  infeniible  to  the 
allurements  of  military  glory.  In  1589,  Sir  John 
Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Dr.iku  having  failed  on  an  ex- 
pedition againft  Spain,  our  young  favourite,  without 
the  periDilfion  or  knowledge  of  his  royal  miftrefs,  fol- 
lowed the  fleet  ;  which  he  joined  as  they  were  failing 
towards  Lifbon,  and  acted  with  great  rcfoluiion  in  the 
rcpuHe  of  the  Spanilh  garrifon  of  that  city.  The  queen 
wrote  him  a  very  fevere  letter  on  the  occaiion  ;  but  Ihe 
was,  after  his  return,  foon  appeafed.  Yet  it  was  not 
Ion  J-  before  he  again  iu.curred  her  difpleafurc,  by  mar- 
rying the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  1591,  he 
was  lent  to  France  with  the  command  of  4000  men 
to  the  alFiLlance  of  Henry  IV.  In  i  J96,  he  was  joined 
with  the  lord  high  admiral  Howard  in  the  command 
of  the  famous  expedition  againfl  Cadiz,  the  fuccefs  of 
which  is  univcrfally  known.  In  IS97>  he  was  ap- 
pointed maftcr  of  the  ordnance  ;  and  the  fame  year 
commanded  another  expedition  againfl  Spain,  called 
the  IftandvoyagSf  the  particulars  of  which  are  alfo  wcU 
known. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  created  earl  marfhal  of 
England  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  great  lord  Burleigh, 
in  159S,  elected  chancellor  of  the  univcrfity  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  laft  inllances  of 
this  great  man's  felicity,  who  was  now  advanced  too 
high"  to  fit  at  cafe;  and  thofe  who  longed  for  his  ko- 


nours  and  employments,  very  clofely  applied  them-  Devcreux- 
fclvcs  10  bring  about  his  fall.  The  lirll  great  Ihock  he  ^— —-'—■' 
received,  in  regard  to  the  queen's  favour,  arofc  from  a 
warm  difpuie  between  her  majefty  and  himfelf,  about 
the  choice  of  fome  tit  and  able  perfons  to  fuperintend 
the  aitairs  of  Ircknid.  The  alTair  is  related  by  Cam- 
den ;  who  tells  us,  that  nobody  was  prefent  but  the 
lord  admit al,  Sir  Robert  Cecil  Iccretaiy,  and  Windc- 
bank  clerk  of  the  feal.  The  queen  looked  upon  Sir 
William  Knolls,  uncle  to  Elfcx,  as  the  moft  proper 
perfon  for  tliat  charge :  Ellex  contended,  that  Sir 
George  Carew  was  a  much  titter  man  for  it.  When 
the  queen  could  not  be  perfuadcd  to  approve  his  choice, 
he  lb  far  forgot  himfelf  and  Jiis  duty,  as  to  turn  his 
back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner  :  which  in- 
folcnce  her  majefly  not  being  able  to  bear,  gave  him  a 
bcxontheear,  and  bid  Jiim  go  and  be  hanged.  Efl'ex, 
like  a  blockhead,  put  his  hand  to  his  (word,  and  fworc 
revenge.  \*.  here  was  his  gallantry  on  this  orcafion  ? 
Could  a  llrokc  from  an  ."uigry  woman  lir.ge  the  honour 
of  a  gallant  foldicr  ?  This  violent  florm,  however,  foon 
fubiidcd  :  and  they  were  again  reconciled,  at  leall  ap- 
parently. 

The  total  reduction  of  Ireland  being  brought  upon 
the  tapis  foon  after,  ihc  earl  was  pitched  upon  as  the 
only  man  from  \\hom  it  could  be  expefted.  This  was 
an  artful  contrivance  of  his  enemies,  who  hoped  by  this 
means  to  ruin  him  ;  nor  were  their  expectations  dif- 
appointed.  He  declined  this  fatal  preferment  as  long 
as  he  could  :  but,  perceiving  that  he  fliould  have  no 
quiet  at  home,  he  accepted  it  ;  and  his  commiflion  for 
lord  lieutenant  pafTed  the  great  feal  on  the  12th  of 
March  1598.  His  enemies  now  began  to  inlinuate, 
that  he  had  fought  this  command,  for  the  lake  of 
greater  things  wiiich  he  then  was  meditating;  bat 
there  is  a  letter  of  his  to  the  queen,  preferved  in  the 
Harleian  collections,  which  Ihows,  that  he  was  lo  far 
from  entering  upon  it  with  alacrity,  that  he  looked 
upon  it  rather  as  a  banilhincnt,  and  a  place  afligncd  him 
for  a  retreat  from  his  fovereign's  difpleafure,  than  a' 
potent  govermciit  beflowed  upon  him  by  her  favour. 
"  To  the  Qjiteii.  From  a  mind  delighting  in  forrow  ; 
"  from  fpirits  wafted  with  paflion ;  from  a  heart  torn  in 
"  pieces  with  care,  grief,  and  travail  ;  from  a  man  that 
"  iiateth  himfelf,  and  all  things  elfe  that  keep  him  alive  ; 
"  what  fervice  can  your  Majelty  expefl,  fmce  any  fcr- 
"  vice  paft  defervesno  more  than  baiiiiliment  and  pro- 
"  fcription  to  the  ctirfedefl  of  all  illands  ?  It  is  your 
"  rebels  pride  and  uiccefiionnuill  give  me  leave  to  ran- 
"  foiH  myfelfoutof  this  hateful  prifon,  out  of  mr 
loathed  body  ;  which,  if  it  happen  fo,  your  majefty 
ihall  have  nocaufe  toniiflikethe  falhion  of  my  death, 
"  fince  the  courfe  of  my  life  could  never  plcafe  you. 

"  Happy  he  could  finllh  forth  his  fate, 
**  In  fome  unhaunted  defcrt  mofl  obfcure 

"  From  all  fociety,  from  love  and  hate 
"  Of  worldly  folk  ;  then  fhouid  he  flcep  lecure. 

"  Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praifc, 
"  Content  with  hips,  and  hawes,  and  hiambleberry  ; 

*'  In  contemplation  parting  out  his  days, 
"  And  cliange  of  holy   thoughts  to  make  him  merry. 

"  Who,  when  he  dies  his  tomb  may  be  a  buih 
"  Where  harmlefa  robin  dwells  witli  gentle  thrufh. 
"  Your  Majefly's  exiled  fcrvant, 

"  Robert  Essex." 
Tkc 


ct 
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Dsvoreui.      The  call  met  wich  noiliiag  ia  Ireland  l.ut  ill  Cue-         Mr  Walpolc  fartlur  olftivcs,  that  her  court  ami  co-  Pcvcre*!. 

^^       '  ccfs  and  crolles:  ia  the  nii.Hl  of  which,  ua  army  \v,is     temporaries  had  an  uniform  opinion  o»  her  paliion  for  >^ — - 

liiddealy  raifcd  in  England,  uaticr  the  conunand  of  the  £ll'cx,  and  quotes  fcvcral  iiiliuuccs  from  a  letter  wrii- 
earl  of  Nottingham  ;  nobady  well  knowing  why,  but  ten  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  earl  ;  in  which,  among 
in  reality  from  the  fnggeflioiu  of  the  carl's  eacmies  to  other  thi.igs,  headvifes  him  to  confitit  her  taitc  in  his 
the  qaeeu,  that  he  rather  meditated  an  invaiion  on  his  very  apparel  and  gcilures,  and  to  give  way  to  any  other 
native  country,  than  the  redaction  of  the  hiih  rebels,  iiicliuatioa  ihe  may  have.  Sir  Francis  adviled  the  queen 
This  and  other  conlidcrations  made  him  rcfolvc  to  quit  herfelf,  knowing  her  inclination,  to  keep  the  earl  about 
his  poll,  and  come  over  to  England:  which  he  ac-  her  foryuc/tj^.  What  Henry  IV.  of  France  ihouirht 
cordinglydiJ  without  leave.  He  biirll  into  her  nia-  of  the  queen's  afFec'Uon  for  Lllcx,  is  evident  from  what 
jefty 's  bed-chamber  as  the  was  riling,  and  llie  received     he  laid  to  her  amballador. — "  Hiic  fa  majcjic  iie  laijj'e' 

him  with  a  mixture  of  tenderncfs  and  fe  verity  :  but  Ihc,     roit  jamais  Jon  coujin  d'EjJix  ejlotgiur  d^  Jon  cotilkn." 

foon  after,  thought  fit  to  deprive  him  of  ^11  his  cm-  Afier  his  coniinemeut,  on  hcarnig  he  was  ill,  ihe  fciit 
ploymcnts,  except  that  of  matter  of  the  horfc.  He  was  him  word,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  if  ilic  might 
coinmiitcd  tothe  cullody  of  the  lord-keeper,  with  with  her  honour,  (lie  would  vilit  him. 
whom  he  continued  fix  months.  No  fooner  had  he  re-  "  If  (fiys  ftir  Walpole)  thefc  inllances  arc  problc- 
gaincd  his  liberty,  than  he  was  guilty  of  many  extra-  matic,  arc  the  following  fo  ]  In  one  of  the  e  urious 
vagaucies  ;  to  which  he  was  infligatcd  by  knaves  and  letters  of  Rowl.ilid  White,  he  fays,  the  queer:  hath  of 
fools,  but  perhaps  more  powerfully  by  his  own  pallious.  i-te  uftd  the  fair  Din  Bridges  lutth  'ojords  and  blovis  of 
He  lirll  determined  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  queen  anger.  In  a  fubeqnent  letter,  he  fays,  the  earl  is  again 
by  force.  He  refuted  to  attend  the  council  when  funi-  fiHen  in  love  with  hisfairejl  B.  It  cannut  choofe  but  c07i:e 
moned.  When  the  queen  lent  the  lord-keeper,  the  to  the  queen's  ear,  and  then  he  is  undone." — Eflex  him- 
lord  chief-jultice,  and  two  others,  to  know  hisgrievan-  fclffays,  that  her  fond  parting  with  him  whcnhe  let 
ces,  he  confined  them  ;  and  then  marched  with  his  out  for  Ireland,  pierced  his  very  loul. 
friends  into  the  city,  in  expeftation  that  the  people         Probably  the  reader  has  now  very  little  doubt   as  to 

queen  Elizabeth's aftcction  for  the  unfortunate  FlFcx  ; 
but,  in  prrponion  to  our  belief  of  the  exilkaceor  tJiis 
aifeftion,  her  motives  for  confcnting  to  his  execution 
become  more  inexplicable.     tLicen   Eli/.;d)eih   I'ad   a 


would  rile  in  his  favour  j  but  in  that  lie  was  dilap- 
pointcd.  He  was  at  lalt  belieged,  and  taken  in  his 
Iioufe  in  Effex-Jtrect ;  committed  to  the  tower;  tried 
by  ]iis   peers,   condemned,  and  executed.     Thus  did 


this  brave  maa,  tiiis  favourite  of  his  queen,  tliis  idol  of  very  high  opinion  of  her  beauty   and  pcrlbnal  alirac- 

the  people,   fall  a  facrifice  to  his  want  of  that  diirimn-  tions,  and  probably    expcdcd  more  entire  adoration 

lation,  tiiat  cunning,  that  court-policy,  by  which  his  than  the  earl's  palhon  ior  variity  would  fufter  liim    to 

enemies  were  enabled  to  eti'eft  his  ruin.     He  was  a  po-  pay.     Towards  the  latterend  of  her  life,   the  v\'as  cer- 

lite  fcholar,  and  a  generous  friend  to  literr.ture.  tainly  an  objedl   ofdilguil.     He  had  too  much  hone  fl 

To  thefe  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  confult  fimplicity  in  his  nature,  to  feign  apalTion  which  he  i^ij 

and  compare  the  feveral  authors  who  have  related  the  not   feel.     She  foolillily  gave  credit  to  the  flories  of  his 


flory  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  it  mufl  appear  wonder- 
ful, if,  as  hath  been  fuggelted,  he  was  really  beloved 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  that  llie  could  confent  to  his  exe- 
cution.    Now  that  llie  had  conceived  a  tender  pallion 


ambitious  projects  incimipatible  with  her  (afety  ;  and 
was  informed  that  he  had  once  inadvertently  laid,  that 
fhe  gre'ji  old  and  cankered,  and  that  h:r  mind  ii'si  become 
as  crooked  as  her  car-cafe.     If  this  be  true,  where  is  the 


for  him,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Mr  Walpole  in     woman  that  would  notfacrilicc  fuch  a  lover  to  her  re- 

his  very  entertainingand  int>rui5live  Catalogue  of  Noble     lentment  ? 

Authors.^ — "  I  am  aware  (fays  that  author)  that  it  is 

become  a  mode  to  treat  the  queen's  paliion  for  him  as 

a  romance.     Voltaire  laughs  at  it ;  and  obfervcs,  that 

when  her  ftruggle  about  hiin  mull  have  been  the  great- 


It  is  faid,  however,  that,  concerning  his  execution, 
her  majefty  was  iiTefoIute  to  the  lall,  and  fmt  ordersto 
countermand  it  ;  but,  conli.ltriiig  hisobftinacy  in  rc- 
fufingtoaik  her  pardon,  afterwards   directed  that    he 


ell  (the  time  of  his  death),  the  was  fixty-eight — Had     flioulddie.   Itis  reported,  tliat  the  queen,  in  the  height 


he  been  fixty-eight,  it  is  probable  ilie  would  not  hav 
been  in  love  with  him." — "Whenever  ElFex  aifted  a  fit 
of  licknefs,  not  a  nay  palfed  without  the  queen's  fend- 
ing often  to  fee  him;  and  once  went  fo  far  as  to  lit 
long  by  him,  and  order  his  broths  and  things.  It  is  re- 
corded by  a  diligent  obferver  of  that  court,  that  in  one 
of  his  Tick  moods,  he  took  the  liberty  of  going  up  to 
the  queen  in  his  nigiit-gnwn.  In  the  height  of  thefe 
fretful  fooleries,  there  was  a  raafk  at  Black  Fryars 
on   the    marriage  of  lord   Herbert  and    Mrs    Rulicl. 


of  her  pailion  for  the  earl  ot  Elfex,  had  given  him  a 
ring,  ordering  him  to  keep  it,  and  that  whatever  crini« 
he  ihould  commit,  llie  would  pardon  him  when  he 
Ihould  return  that  pledge.  Tlie  carl,  upon  his  con- 
den:natlon,  applied  to  admiral  Howard's  lady,  his  rc- 
la:ion,  defiriug  her,  by  a  pcrfon  whom  flic  could  truft, 
to  return  it  into  the  queen's  own  hands  ;  but  her  huf- 
band,  who  was  one  of  ihe  earl's  g'.eatcll  enemies,  and 
to  whom  flic  had  imprudently  told  t!ie  circuroflance, 
would  not  fuller  herto  acquit  herfelf  of  ihe  eonimillion  j 


Eight  lady-maikers  chofe    eight   more    to    dance  the  fo  that  the  queen  eonfented  to  the  earl's  death,   being 

meafures.     Mrs  Fiiton,  who    led  them,  went  to  the  full  of  indignation  againll  fo  pi  gud    and  haughty  a  fpi- 

queen,  and  wooed  her  to  dance.     Her  majelly  afked  rit,  who  chofe  raiher  to  die  than  implore  her  nurcy. 

what  flie  was  ?  Affefiion,  Ihe  faid.     AffeBion  !  faid  the  Some  time  after,  the  admiral'";  lady  fell  lick,  and  being 

queen;  Afeflion  isfalfe.     Were  not  thefe  the  murmurs  near  her  death,  flie  fent  word  to  the  queen  that  Ihc  had 

of  a  heart  ill  at  eafe  ?   Yet  her  majefty  role,  and  dan-  fomething  of  great  confcquence  to  communicate  before 

eed.     She  was  then  fixty-eight.     Sure  it  was  as  natu-  fhe  died.     The  queen  came  to  her  bcdfide,  and  having 

ral  for  her  to  be  in  love."  ordered  all  her  attendants  to  withdraw,  the  lady  rc- 

J  F  2  turned. 
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Pcvcc     turneil,  but  too  htc,   ihc  liii-,  cicfiriis_to  be   cxcufcd 

!  that  ilie  did  not  rciuni  ic  fooiicr  :   oli  which,  it  :s  laid, 

rcvic.     [i,„  quec;i  imincdiitcly    i-tiirtd,    overwliclir.cJ  with 

'^         grist. 

The  carl  of  EfTcx  died  in  the  ihiny-luunh  year  of 
his  ajie  ;  l.-aviiig  by  his  lady  one  Ton  and  two  daugh- 
icvs. 

DEVICE,  among  painters.  See  Devise. 
DKVIL  {D;aioli.'s),  an  evil  angel,  one  ot  ihofe  ce- 
kilial  fjiiits  ca!t  down  from  heaven  for  pretcndnig  to 
cqjal  himftlf  with  God.  The  Ethiopians  paint  the 
devil  white,  to  be  even  with  the  Europeans  who  paint 
him  black. 

There  is  no  rasniion  of  the  word  dc-viJ  in  the  Old 
Tcltament,  but  only  of  the  word  S,i{.-iii  and  Bi-Iia/;  nor 
do  we  meet  with  it  in  any  heathen  authors,  in  the  lenle 
it  is  taken  among  Chriftians,  that  is,  as  a  creature  re- 
voked from  God.  Their  theology  went  no  farther 
than  to  evil  genii  or  dxmons. 

So.nie  of  the  American  idolaters  have  a  notion  of 
tv.'o  collateral  independent  beings,  one  of  wboni_  is 
good,  and  the  other  evil ;  wliich  laft  they  imagine  has 
the  diredion  and  fuperintendance  of  this  earth,  for 
which  reafon  they  chiefly  worfliip  him  ;  whence  thofe 
that  give  as  an  aceoi»i  of  the  religion  of  ihefe  fayagcs 
give  out,  with  fome  impropriety,  that  they  worlhip 
the  devil.  The  Chaldeans,  in  like  manner,  believed 
both  a  good  principle  and  an  evil  one  ;  which  laft  they 
imat^incd  was  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

l^iah,  fpeaking,  according  to  fome  commentators, 
of  the  fall  of  thc°devil,  calls  him  Z-vci/tr,  from  his 
former  elevation  and  ftate  of  glory  :  but  others  explain 
this  palfage  of  Ifaiah  in  reference  10  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, who  had  been  precipitated  from  this  throne  and 
glory.  The  Arabians  call  Lucifer,  Ek'is  ;  which  fome 
chink  is  only  a  diminutive  or  corruption  of  the  word 

Diabolus. 

Devil  on  the  Neck,  a  tormcniing   engine  made    of 
iron,  (Iraiteningandwincing  theneck  of  a  man,  with 
his  legs  together,   in  a  horrible  manner  ;  fo    that  the 
more  heftirreth  in  it,  the  ftraiterit  preirethhim  ;    for- 
merly in  ufe  among  the  perfecntingpapills. 

DEVINCTION  {DivhiHh),  in  antiquity,  wasufed 
to  fignify  a  love-charm  or  incantation  to  gain  the  af- 
fedion  a  pcrfon  beloved. 

It  was  done  by  tying  knots  ;  and  is  thus  defcri  cd 
by  Virgil  in  his  eighth  Eclogue  : 

Neiie  trihus  noJii  ttrnoi,   Amarylli,  colorei  : 

Nrat,  Amarylli  modo  ;   et  Vencrli,    die,  vlncula  neSo. 

DEVISE,  or  Device,  in  heraldry,  painting,  and 
fculpture,  any  emblem  ufed  to  reprefent  a  certain  fa- 
mily, ptrfon,  adion,  or  quality  ;  wiiha  fuitable  motto, 
applied  in  a tigurative  fcnfe.     See  Motto. 

The  elTence  cf  a  device  conlills  in  a  metaphorical  fi- 
militude  between  the  tilings  reprefcnting  and  rcpre- 
fenteJ  :  thus,  a  young  nobleman,  of  great  courage  and 
ambition,  is  faid  to  have  borne  for  his  devife,  in  a  late 
caroufal  at  the  court  of  France,  a  rocket  mounted  in 
the  air,  with  this  motto  in  Italian,  "  poco  duri  purche 
m'ir.alzi ;"  exprefling,  that  he  preferred  a  fliort  life, 
provided  he  might  thereby  attain  to  glory  and  emi- 
nence. 

The  Italians  havereduced  the  making  of  devifcs  in- 
to an  art,  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  which  are  thefe. 


I.  1  hat  there  be  nothing  extravagant  or  monflrous  in 
the  tigures.  2.  Tiiat  hgures  be  never  joined  which 
have  no  relation  or  aliiniiy  witn  one  another  ;  excep- 
ting lome  wliinilical  unions  ellablifhcd  in  ancient  lablcs, 
which  cuitoni  has  authorifed.  5.  That  the  human 
body  be  never  ufed.  4.  The  fewer  figures  the  better.' 
5.  The  motto  Ihould  be  every  way  fuitable. 

De  V  ibE,  in  law,  the  act  whereby  a  perfon  bequeaths 
his  lands  or  tenements  to  another  by  his  lall  will  or  te- 
flament. 

DEUNX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  11  ounces,  or  ',' of 
the  Libra. 

DEVOLVED,  fomething  acquired  by  right  of  de- 
volution.    Such  a  right  is  devolved    to  the  crown: 

fuch  au   eflate  devolved  on  M by   the   death  of 

N . 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  right,  acquired  by  a  fu- 
perior,  of  conferring  a  benehcc,  when  the  inferior  and 
ordinary  collator  has  neglected  to  confer,  or  has  con- 
ferred it  on  an  unqualified  perfon. 

If  a  patron  neglects  to  prefcnt  to  a  benefice  in  fix 
months,  the  prelentation  lapfes  or  devolves  upon  the 
biihop,  from  thence  to  the  primate,  and  from  thence 
to  the  king. 

DEVOLUTION,  in  law,  a  right  acquired  by  fuc- 
celtion  from  one  to  another. 

DEVONSHEERIXG,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers 
to  exprefs  the  burning  of  land  by  way  of  manure  :  the 
method  is  to  cut  off  the  turf  about  four  inches  thick, 
and  burn  it  in  heaps,  and  then  fpread  the  aflics  u'pon 
the  land.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  its  having 
been  carliell  pradifed  in  Devonlliire. 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
cm  the  fouth  by  the  Englifli  channel,  on  the  north  by 
the  Briftol  channel,  on  the  eaft  by  Somerfctlliirc,  and 
on  the  weft  by  Cornwall.  It  is  about  69  miles  long 
and  66  broad.  The  foil  is  various  ;  in  the  weltern 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  coarfc  and  moorilh,  bad  for 
Ihcep,  but  proper  for  black  cattle.  In  the  northern 
parts,  the  dry  foil  and  downs  arc  well  adapted  to  Qieep, 
with  numerous  flocks  of  which  they  are  well  covered. 
Tolerable  crops  of  corn  are  alfo  produced  there  when 
the  land  is  well  manured.  The  foil  of  the  rcfl  of  the 
coontry  is  rich  and  fertile  both  in  corn  and  pailure, 
yielding  alfo  in  fome  places  plenty  of  marlc  ior  ma- 
nuring it.  In  other  places  they  pare  off  and  burn  the 
furface,  making  ufe  of  the  afhes  as  a  manure.  Dr 
Campbell  flyles  it  a  rich  and  pleafant  country  ;  ss  in 
diifcrent  parts  it  abounds  with  all  forts  of  grain,  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fruit,  has  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and 
filver,  in  which  it  formerly  exceeded  Cornwall,  though 
Hovv  it  is  greatly  inferior.  On  the  coall  alfo  they  have 
herring  and  pilchard  fillieries.  Devonlhire  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  gives  title  of  Duke  to  the 
noble  family  of  Cavendifn. 

DEVOTION,  Devotio,  a  fincere  ardent  worlliip 
of  the  Deity. 

Devotion,  as  defined  by  Jurieu,  is  a  foftening  and 
yielding  of  the  heart,  with  an  internal  coafo'.ation, 
which  the  fouls  of  believers  feel  in  the  pradicc  or  ex- 
ercifeof  piety.  By  devotion  is  alfo  undcrllood  certain 
religious  pradices,  which  a  pcrfon  makes  it  a  rule  to 
difcharge  regularly  ;  and  with  reafon,  if  the  exaditudc 
be  founded  on  folid  piety,  otherwil'e  it  is  vanity  or  fu- 
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BeTotion.  pcrlliuon.     That  devotion  is  vain  and  trifling,  which 

' " •'  would   accommodate    itlelf  both    to   God    and  to   the 

world.     T-.i'voux. 

The  char.ifttr  of  devotion  lias  frcqaently  fuftcrcd 
from  the  forbidding  air  which  has  been  thrown  over  it, 
by  the  narrowncls  of  bigotry  on  oHe  hand,  or  the 
gloom  of  fiiperllition  on  the  other.  When  freer  and 
more  cheerful  minds  have  not  had  occafiun  to  fee  it 
accompanied  with  thofc  feelings  of  delight  and  bene- 
volence which  naturally  attend  it,  they  arc  apt  to  be 
prejudiced  againll  piety  at  large,  by  milfaking  this  un- 
gracious appearance  for  its  genuine  form.  Nor  lias 
the  rant  of  vulgar  enthuliafts  contributed  a  little  to 
beget  or  ilrengtlien  the  fame  averlion,  in  perfons  of  a 
cool  and  fpeculative  temper  ;  who  have  happened  to 
meet  with  fuch  images  and  phrafes  among  rcligionifts 
of  a  certain  llrahi,  as  ill  fuit  the  rational,  pure,  and 
fpiritual  nature  of  true  devotioji.  It  may  likewife  be 
remarked  on  the  other  fide,  that  people  of  tafle  and 
fenfibility  have  not  feldom  been  difgulted  with  the  in- 
fipid  llyle  toa  often  employed  on  fuch  fubjccT:s,  by 
thofc  who  polfefs  neither,  or  who  purpofely  avoid  every 
thing  of  that  kind,  from  an  aim  at  fimplicity  mifun- 
derflood,  or  perhaps  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  too 
warm,  in  an  age  of  faihionable  indifference  and  falfe 
refinement. 

Wherever  the  vital  and  utiadulteratcd  fpirit  of  Chri- 
Aian  devotion  prevails,  its  immediate  objedt  will  be  to 
pleafe  Him  whom  we  were  made  to  pleafe,  by  adoring 
his  perfedioas  ;  by  admiring  his  v/orks  and  ways  ;  by 
entertaining  with  reverence  and  complacence  the  va- 
rious intimations  of  his  pleafnre,  efpecially  thofc  con- 
tained in  holy  writ  ;  by  acknov/Iedging  our  abfo- 
lutc  dependence,  and  infinite  obligations ;  by  ccnfef- 
iing  and  lamenting  the  diforders  cf  our  nature,  and 
the  tranfgreffions  of  our  lives  ;  by  imploring  his  grace 
and  mercy  through  Jefns  ChrilT;  ;  by  interceding  for 
our  brethren  of  mankind  ;  by  praying  for  the  propa- 
gation and  embellKhnient  of  truth,  rightcoufnefs,  and 
peace  on  earth  ;  in  line,  by  longing  for  a  more  entire 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and  breathing  after  the 
cvcrlafting  enjoyment  of  his  friendfliip.  The  efteils 
of  fuch  a  fpirit  habitually  chcrilhej,  and  feelingly  ej;- 
prellcd  before  him,  with  conceptions  more  or  lefs  en- 
larged and  elevated,  in  language  more  Icfs  cn;pha- 
tical  and  accurate,  fentcntious  or  diffufc,  muft  furely 
be  important  and  happy.  Among  thefe  effeifls  may- 
be reckoned,  a  profound  humility  in  the  fight  of  God, 
a  high  veneration  for  his  prefencc  and  attributes,  an 
ardent  zeal  for  his  wcrliiip  and  honour,  an  afTeftionatc 
iaith  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  a  conftant  imitation 
of  his  divine  example,  a  diffuiivc  charity  for  men  of  all 
deHominations,  a  generous  and  unwearied  felf-denial 
for  the  fake  of  virtue  and  fociety,  a  total  rcfignaiion  to 
Providence,  an  increjling  efteem  for  the  gofpel,  with 
clearer  and  firmer  Iiopes  of  that  immortal  life  which 
it  has  brought  to  light. 

Devotion,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  land  of  fa- 
crifice  or  ceremony,  whereby  they  conftcrated  tliem- 
feives  to  the  fervice  of  fome  perfon.  The  ancients  had 
a  notion,  that  the  life  of  one  might  be  ranfomcd  by 
the  desih  of  anotl>er ;  whence  thofc  devotions  became 
frequent  for  the  lives  of  the  emperors.  Devotion  to 
any  particular  perfon  was  unknown  among  the  Ro- 
mans till  the  time  of  Angultus.     The  very  day  after 


the  title  of  Auguflus  had  been  conferred  upon  Ot'ta.  Dcuierofi. 
vius,  I'acnvius,  a  tribtiuc  of  the  people,  publicly  de-     "on'cal, 
clarcd,   that  he  v.ould  devote  himlilf  to  Auguftus,  ind  ^''"'"obo 
obey  him  at  tlic  cxpence  ot  his  life  (as  was  liie  piaiiticc  .     "'^'    . 
among  barbarous  nations),  if  he  was  commanded.    His 
example  was  imintdiaicly  followed  by  all  the  rcll  ;  till 
at  kngtli  it  became  an  cilablilhcd  cujlom  licvcr  to  go 
to   falutc  the    emperor,  \^ithout  declaring  that  ihcy 
were  devoted  lo  him. — Before  this,  the  praclicc  of  the 
Romans  was  that  of  devoting  themlclvcs  to  their  coun- 
try.    SecT^ECivs. 

DEUTEROCAKONICAL,  in  the  fchool  theo- 
logy, an  appellation  given  to  certain  boo];s  of  holy 
fcripturc,  which  v.erc  added  to  the  canon  after  the 
rcll ;  cither  by  realon  they  were  not  wrote  till  after 
the  compilation  of  the  canon,  or  by  rcall-n  of  fome 
difpute  as  to  their  canonicity.  The  word  is  Greek, 
being  compounded  of  Jurifitfccoiid,  snd  x«vor;»ct  caiio- 
vical. 

The  Jews,  it  is  certain,  acknowledged  fevcral  books 
in  their  canon,  which  were  put  there  later  than  the 
refl.  They  fay,  that  under  Efdras,  a  ga'cat  afl'embly 
of  their  doctors,  which  they  call  byway  of  eminence 
\\\t:  great  Jynagoguc,  made  the  collciftion  o.f  the  facred 
books  which  we  now  have  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Tcfla- 
ment.  And  they  agice  that  they  put  book?  therein 
which  had  not  been  fo  before  the  iJabylonilTi  captivi- 
ty ;  fuch  are  thofe  of  Daniel,  Ezckicl,  Hagiai,  &c. 
and  thofc  of  Efdras  and  Nehcmiah. 

And  the  Romiili  church  has  fince  added  others  to 
the  canon,  tliat  were  not,  nor  could  not  be,  in  the  ca- 
non of  the  Jews  ;  by  rtafon  fome  of  them  were  not 
compofed  till  after.  Such  is  the  book  of  EccleliaCi- 
cus  ;  with  fevcral  of  the  apocriphal  books,  as  the  Me'.- 
cabees,  Wifdom,  &c.  Others  were  added  riill  laicr^ 
by  rcafon  their  canonicity  had  nnt  been  yet  examined  ; 
and  till  fuch  exarnen  and  judgment  they  might  be  ftt 
afide  at  pleafnre. — But  fiucc  that  church  has  pronoun- 
ced as  to  the  canonicity  of  thefe  looks,  there  is  no 
more  room  nov.-  for  her  members  lo  doubt  of  thtm, 
th.m  tlicrc  was  for  the  Tews  to  doubt  of  thofe  of  tlic 
canon  of  Efdras.  And  the  dcutcrocalior.ical  books  are 
v.'ith  them  as  canonical  as  the  pruto-eanonical  ;  the 
only  diiiercnce  tctw:en  them  coniiiling  in  this,  that  the 
tanoni::ity  of  the  one  was  rot  generally  kiiown,  exa- 
mined, and  fettled,  fo  foon  as  that  of  the  others. 

The  deuterocanonieal  books  in  the  modern  canon, 
are  the  book  of  Ellher,  cither  the  whole,  or  at  Icalt 
the  feven  lad  chapters  thereof;  the  epifllc  to  the 
Hebrews;  tl-.at  of  James  ;  and  ihatofjude;  the  fe- 
cond  of  St  Peter  ;  the  fecond  and  third  ol  St  John  ;  and 
the  Pvcvclation.  The  deuterocanonieal  pans  of  books, 
are,  in  Daniel,  the  Hymn  of  the  three  children  ;  the 
prayer  of  Azariah  ;  the  hiftories  of  Snfannah,  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  ;  the  laft  chapter  of  St  Mark  :  the 
bloody  fweat,  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  i  elated 
in  St  Luke,  chap,  xxii ;  and  the  hiilory  of  the  adulte- 
rous wonipn  in  St  John,  chap.  viii. 

DEUTEP.ONOInJY,  one  cf  ihc  facred  hooks  of 
the  Old  Tcflamcnt ;  being  the  laft  of  thofc  written  by 
riofes:  (Sec  Pentateuch).  The  word  is  Greek, 
compounded  cf  t^twrifitfcccud  and  vo^ot  /aiu. 

Deuteronomy  was  written  the  <oth  year  after  the 
delivery  from  Egypt,  in  the  country  of  the  Woabitcs 
beyond  Jordan  ;  Mofcs  being  then  in  the   120th  year 
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Deutero-  of  his  age.  Ii  contains,  in  Hebrew,  11  paraches, 
potmi  though  only  10  in  the  edition  of  the  rabbins  at  Venice; 
XX  chapters,  and  955  verles.  In  the  Greek,  Latin, 
,  and  other  vcrfions,  it  contains  XXXIV  chapters. 
The  lall  is  not  of  Mofes.  Some  fay  it  was  added  by 
Jofiiua  immediately  after  Mofes's  death;  which  is  the 
iiiofl  probable  opinion.  Others  will  have  it  added  by 
Efdras. 

DEUTEROPOTMI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  dc- 
figaaiion  given  to  fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  had  been 
thought  dead,  and,  after  the  celebration  of  the  fu- 
neral rites,  nnexpedtedly  recovered.  It  was  unlaw- 
ful for  the  detiteropotmi  to  enter  into  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides,  or  to  be  admitted  to  the  holy  rites, 
till  after  they  were  purified,  by  being  let  through  the 
Lip  of  a  woman's  j-'own,  that  they  might  fcera  to  be 
new  born. 

DEUTEROSI.S,  the  Greek  name  by  which  the 
Jews  called  their  Mil'chnah,  or  fecond  law.  SeeMiscH- 

N  A  H  . 

DEW,  a  denfe,  nioill  vapour,  found  on  the  earth 
in  fpring  and  funnner  mornings,  in  form  of  a  milling 
rain,  being  collected  there  chiefly  w  hile  the  fun  is  be- 
low the  horizon. 

It  hath  been  difputed  whether  the  dew  is  formed 
from  the  vapours  afaiu'lng  from  the  earth  during  the 
night-time,  or  from  the  difceiit  of  fuch  as  have  been 
already  vaifed  through  the  day.  The  mod  remarkable 
experiments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  firfl  hypothells 
are  tliofe  of  Mr  Diifay  of  the  R.oyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  He  fuppofed,  that  if  the  dew 
afcended,  it  mufl  wet  a  body  placed  low  down  fooner 
than  one  placed  in  a  higher  lituation:  and,  if  a  num- 
bcv  of  bodies  were  placed  in  this  manner,  the  lowcr- 
iriofl:  would  be  wetted  firil ;  and  the  reil  in  like  manner, 
gradually  up  to  the  top. 

To  determine  this,  he  placed  two  ladders  againft 
one  another,  meeting  at  their  tops,  fprtading  wide 
afunder  at  the  bottom,  and  fo  tall  as  to  reach  3  2  feet 
high.  To  the  fcvtral  (leps  of  thefe  hefafltntd  large 
fquares  of  glafs  like  the  panes  of  windows,  placing 
them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  fliould  not  overlliade 
one  another.  On  the  trial  it  appeared  exaflly  as  Mr 
Dufay  had  apprehended.  The  lower  furface  of  the 
loweft  piece  of  glafs  was  lirft;  wetted  then  the  upper, 
then  the  lower  furface  of  the  pane  next  above  it ;  and 
fo  on,  till  all  the  pieces  were  wetted  to  the  top.  Hence 
it  appeared  plain  to  him,  that  the  dew  coni'ilfcd  of  the 
vapours  afcending  from  the  earth  during  the  night- 
time ;  which,  being  condenfed  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
atmofphere,  are  prevented  from  being  diiJipated  as  in 
the  diy-timc  by  tiie  fun's  heat.  He  aftersvards  Tied 
afimilar  experiment  with  pieces  of  cloth  inflead  of  panes 
of  glafs,  and  the  refult  was  quite  conformable  to  his 
expectations.  He  weighed  all  the  pieces  of  cloth  next 
morning,  in  order  to  know  what  quantity  of  water  each 
had  imbibed,  and  found  thofe  that  had  been  placed 
lowermofl  confiderably  heavier  than  fuch  as  had  been 
placed  at  the  top  ;  tho' he  owns  that  this  experiment 
did  not  fucceed  fo  perfeflly  as  the  former. 

M.  Mufchenbroek,  who  embraced  the  contrary  opi- 
nion, thought  he  had  invalidated  all  Mr  Dufay's  proofs, 
by  repeating  his  experiments,  with  the  fame  fuccefs 
on  a  plane  covered  with  flteet-lead.  But  to  this  Mr 
Dufay  replied,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  fuppo- 


fing  the  vapour  to  1  ife  through  the  lead,  nor  from  that      Dew. 

very  fpot  ;  but   that  as   it  arofe  from  the  adjoining  '^ ' 

open  ground,  the  cimtinual  flnftuation  of  the  air  could 
not  but  fpread  it  abroad  and  carry  it  thither  in  its 
afcent. 

But  though  this  experiment  of  M.  Mufchenbroek's 
is  not  futticicnt  to  overthrow  thofe  of  Mr  Dufay,  it 
mufl:  flill  remain  dubious  whether  the  dew  rifes  or  falls. 
One  thing  which  feems  to  favour  the  hypothells  of  its 
dcfcent  is,  that  in  cloudy  weather  there  is  little  or  no 
dew  to  be  obferved.  Fiom  this  M.  de  Luc  brings  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  hypothefis  juft  now  mention- 
ed. He  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner.  p&v.rfff(/; 
When  there  were  no  clouds  in  the  air,  the  heat  cf  the  vol.  hiii. 
inferior  air  and  that  which  rifes  from  the  earth  dilTt-  part  2. 
pates  itfelf  into  the  fuperior  regions;  and  then  the  va- 
pours which  are  difperfed  throughout  the  air,  condenfe, 
and  fall  down  in  dew  :  But,  when  the  clouds  continue, 
they  feparatc  the  inferior  from  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  thus  prevent  the  dilhpation  of  the 
heat,  by  which  means  the  vapours  remain  fufpendcd. 
When  the  Iky  grows  cloudy,  Ibnie  hours  after  fun-fet, 
although  the  heat  has  been  fenlibly  diiiiinilhed,  it  is 
again  increafed;  bccaufe,  continuing  to  rile  out  of  th« 
earth,  it  i.s  accumulated  in  the  inferior  air.  But  nei- 
ther can  this  be  reckoned  a  pofuivc  proof  of  the  defcent 
of  the  dew  ;  fince  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  the  heat  of 
the  atmofphere  to  be  great  enough  to  dilFipate  it  in  its 
afcent,  as  to  keep  it  fufpended  after  its  afcent  through 
the  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  being  found  in  greater  quanti- 
ties on  bodies  placed  low  down  than  on  fuch  as  are  high 
up,  is  no  proof  of  the  afcent  of  the  dew  ;  bccaufe  the 
fame  thing  is  obferved  of  rain.  A  body  placed  low 
down  receives  more  rain  than  one  placed  in  an  elevated 
lituation  ;  and  yet  the  rain  certainly  defcends  from  the 
atmofphere.  The  rcafon  why  the  dew  appears  firA  on 
the  lower  parts  of  bodies  may  be,  that,  in  the  evening, 
the  lovv'cr  part  of  the  atmofphere  is  firfl  cooled,  and 
confequently  moil  difpofed  to  part  with  its  vapour.  It 
is  alfo  certain,  that  part  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
air  may  be  condenfed  at  any  time  on  the  fides  of  a 
glafs,  by  means  of  cold,  io  as  to  run  down  its  f'des  in 
fmall  drops  like  dew.  It  feems,  therefore,  that  this 
fabjeel  is  not  fufficiently  determined  by  fuch  experi- 
nieuts  as  have  yet  been  made  ;  nor  indeed  does  it  ap- 
pear eafy  to  make  fuch  experiments  as  Ihall  be  perfect- 
ly decilive  on  the  matter. 

Several  fubflances,  expofed  to  the  fame  dev.-,  receive 
and  charge  themfelves  \\\i\\  it  in  a  very  ditFcrent  man- 
ner ;  fome  more,  others  lefs,  and  Ibme  even  not  at  all. 
The  drops  feem  to  make  a  fort  of  choice  of  what  bo- 
dies they  (hall  affix  thcmlelvfs  to !  glafs  and  cryftals 
are  thofe  to  which  they  adhere  in  the  mofi:  ready  man- 
ner, and  in  the  largeft  quantity  ;  but  metals  of  all  kinds 
never  receive  them  at  all,  nor  do  the  drops  ever  adhere 
to  them.  The  reafon  of  this  is  probably  becaufe  me- 
tals promote  evaporation  more  than  glafs  does.  Thus, 
if  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece  of  glafs  are  both  made 
equally  moift,  the  former  will  be  found  to  dry  in  much 
Icfs  time  than  the  latter.  Hence  it  would  feem,  that 
there  is  betM'een  metals  and  water  fome  kind  of  re- 
pullion:  and  this  may  be  fuflicient  to  keep  off  the  ^try 
fmall  quantity  that  falls  in  dew ;  for  whatever  tends 
to  make  water  evaporate  after  it  is  aiSliially  in  contadl 
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with  any  fab/lancc,  alfo  tends  to  keep  the  water  from     the  year  1695  there  IcU  in  Iichml,  in  tlic  provinces  of  Mur-Dt* 
....,„„..,;..,; ..,.1.  ....,1,   :.      On  ihis  fulijcc't  fc-     Lcinitcr  and  Munllcr,  for  a  Luiilidcrablc  part  of  the         || 

winter  and  fpring,  a  fauy  fubfiancc  rclcinbliau  butter,    De  Wit. 

iniUad  of  liic  common  dcv,-.     It  was  0/  a  clar  ' 


'  ever  coining  into  coiitacl;  with  it. 
vcral  curioiu  particulars  arc  m;;ntiontd  by  Dr  Perci 
val,  rtlalive  to  tlie  attraction  and  rcpallion  between 
dew  and  gUfb  or  metalliac  vfil'cls.  The  experiments 
were  made  by  M.  dii  i:"ay,  who,  in  order  to  dctcrniine 
with  certainty  whether  the  dilterciice  between  vitrified 
fiibiLinces  and  metals  was  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  fei  a 
china  faucer  in  tiic  middle  of  a  lilver  plate,  and  on  one 
fiJe,  adjoining  to  it,   was  placed  a  cliiaa  plate,  with 


lumy  tex- 
ture, and  d.iik  yellow  colour  ;  and  was,  Ironi  its  great 
refcjiiblauce,  generally  called  dcivlmttir  by  the  coui.try 
people.  It  always  fell  in  the  night,  and  thicfly  in  the 
anoorilh  low  grounds  ;  and  was  found  hanging  on  the 
tops  of  the  giafs,  and  on  the  thatch  of  the  iioufcs  of 
the  poor  people.  It  was  felJom  oblcrved  to  fall  i\>  ice 
a  lilver  dilh  vety  much  reicinbling  the  lancer  in  the  in  tiic  fame  place  i  and  ufually,  wherever  ii  fell  it  lav 
™:,Mi,.        I.,  ,1,: ._:..,_...  .i,„  .,i r ._...         .    c. •    1.    _^-_  .i_  .  ,  ■     ,-        •       >  .    '.        ^ 


middle.  In  this  experiment  the  china  lauccr  was  co- 
vered with  dew,  but  the  plate,  though  extending  four 
inches  round  it,  was  not  nioiilened  in  the  lealt.  The 
china  plate  alio  had  become  quit  nioill,  while  the  filver 
veifel  in  the  middle  had  not  received  the i'malkil drop. 
M.  du  Ksy  next  endeavoured  to  afcertaiii  v/hether  a 
china  faucer  fet  upon  a  plate  of  metal,  as  already  defcri- 
bed,  did  not  receive  more  Hew  than  it  would  have  done 
ifexpofcd  alon;.  To  accomplilli  this  delign,  lie  took 
two  watch  cryllals  of  equal  dimcnlious,  and  placed  the 
one  upon  a  plate  of  lilver,  tlie  other  upon  a  plate  of 
china,  e;:ch  with  its  concave  uppennolt.  That  which 
was  upon  the  li!\  er  pkue  he  lun'ouiuied  with  a  ferrel 
of  the  fame  metal,  v\,:ll  poliihcd,  that  no  watery  par- 
ticles might  attach  themfelves  to  the  convex  furlace  of 
the  glafs.  Ill  this  fituation  he  cxpofcd  the  cryrtals 
for  fcveral  days  fucceffivcly,  and  always  found  live  or 
fix  times  more  dew  in  that  which  was  on  the  china  plate 
than  on  the  other  placed  on  the  filver.  The  rcp..liion 


a  fortnight  upon  the  ground  before  it  changed  colour  ; 
but  after  that  it  gradually  dried  up,  and  became  black. 
The  cattle  icA  in  the  ritlds  where  it  lay  as  well  as  in 
others,  and  received  no  harm  by  it.  It  fell  in  pieces 
of  the  bigiicfs  of  one's  hngcr-cnd  j  but  they  were  Jif- 
fperfed  icattcringly  about,  and  it  had  an  olfcnlivc 
fnull  like  a  chi.reh-yard.  There  were  in  the  fame 
places  very  {linking  logs  during  tiic  winter,  and  fomc 
people  liippofed  this  no  other  than  a  fedinieut  from  the 
fog.  It  would  not  keep  very  long,  but  never  bred  worms. 

I'yLty-DEH'  wliitens  liuen  and  wax  ;  the  dew  of  au- 
tumn is  converted  into  a  white  frolL  Out  of  dew  pu- 
trilied  by  the  fun,  aiife  divers  infects,  which  change  a- 
pace  from  one  fpccies  into  another  :  \\  iiat  remains  is 
converted  into  a  line  white  fait,  with  angles  like  thofe 
of  iait-pctre,  alter  a  number  of  evaporations,  calcina- 
tions, and  fixations. 

There  is  a  fpirit  drawn  from  May-dew,  wliicli  has 
wonderful  virtues  attributed  to  it.      The  method  of  col- 


bctween  the  dew  and  filver  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Iccting  and  preparing  it,  is  prefci'ibcd  by  Hanncman 

following  experiment  of  M.  du  Fay,  with  regard  to  the  ph/lician  at  Kiel.     It  is  to  be  gathered  in  clean  11- 

cryflal  on  the  lilver  plate.  He  informs  us,  that  the  fmall  ncii  cli>ths  ;  expofed  to  the  fun  in  clofc  vials  j   then  di- 

quantity  of  dew  on  the  iufidc  near  the  centre,  was  in  llilled,  and  the  fpirit  thrown  upon  the  caput  niortuuin  ; 

minute  drops  ;   and  that  round  the  border  there  was  a  this  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  earth  unite  with  the  fpi- 


fpace  of  five  or  fix  lines  perfeftly  dry  ;  towards  which 
the  drops  regularly  deereafed  in  magnitude,  as  if  the 
filver  ferrel  had  driven  away  the  dew  from  that  part  of 
the  glafs  which  was  contiguous  to  it.  Thefe  experi- 
ments were  repeated  thirty  times  with  invariable  fuc- 
cefs.  M.  du  Fay's  experiments  have  received  a  re- 
markable confirmation  from  fome  lately  made  by  Dr 
Watfon,  now  bifliop  of  Landatt^  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  vapour  that  afcends  from  a 
given  furface  of  earth.  "  By  means  of  a  little  bees- 
wax (fays  he),  I  faflened  a  half  crown  very  near,  but 
not  quite  contiguous,  to  the  fide  of  the  glafs  ;  and, 
fetting  the  glafs  with  its  mouth  downward  on  the 
grafs,  it  prefently  became  covered  with  vapour,  except 
that  pan  of  it  which  was  next  tlie  half-crown.  Not  only 
the  half-crown  itfelf  was  free  from  vapour,  but  it  had 
hindered  any  from  fettling  on  the  glafs  which  wis  near 
it ;  for  there  was  a  little  ring  of  glafs  furrounding  the 
half-crown,   to  the  dillance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 


rit,  and  become  liquid  ;  which  liappens  about  the  fc- 
venth  or  ciglith  cohobation  or  dillillation.  By  fucli 
means  you  gain  a  very  red,  odoriferous  fpirit.  Stol- 
terfoht,  a  pliyfii:ian  of  Lubec,  thinks  May- dew  may 
be  gathered  in  glafe-plates,  efpccially  in  ftill  wiuthcr, 
and  before  fiin-rife.  And  Eimnlicr  is  of  tlie  fame  fcn- 
timcnt.  It  might  likewifc  be  colledlcd  with  a  glafs 
funnel,  expofed  to  the  air,  having  a  crooked  neck  to 
bring  the  dew  into  a  vial  in  a  chamber.  Sec  Phil. 
Tranf.  n"  3.  HofFman,  and  others.  It  is  apparent- 
ly from  the  preparation  of  this  dew,  tjist  the  brothers 
of  the  Ilofy-Crofs  took  their  denomination.     See  Ro- 

SICRUCIANS. 

DEii'-Bort:,  in  country  affairs,  a  diflemper  in  cattle, 
being  a  fwclling  in  the  body,  as  much  as  the  fkin  caa 
hold,  fo  that  fome  brails  are  in  danger  of  bnrlling. 
This  di'lempcr  proceeds  from  thcgreedineis  of  a  bcall 
to  feed,  when  put  into  a  rank  pallure  ;  but  commonly 
when  the  grafs  is  full  of  water.     In  this  cafe  the  beaft 


which  was  quite  dry,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  jglafs     lliould  be  flirred  up  and  down,  and  made  to  purge  well 


which  was  immediately  under  the  half-crown;  it  feenied 
as  if  the  filver  liad  repelled  the  water  to  that  dillance. 
A  large  red  wafer  had  the  fame  eftisft  as  the  half- 
crown  ;  it  was  neither  wetted  itfelf,  nor  was  the  ring 
of  glafs  contiguous  to  it  wetted.  A  circle  of  white 
paper  produced  the  fame  effect,  fo  did  feveral  other 
fubflances,  which  it  would  be  too  teilious  to  enume- 
rate." 

Substances  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  ufual 
dew  are  faid  10  have  fomctimes  fallen  from  the  at- 
juofphcre.     In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  we  are  told,  that  in 


but  the  proper  cure  is  bleeding  in  the  tail  ;  then  take 
a  grated  nutmeg,  with  an  egg,  a;id  breaking  the  tup 
of  the  lliell,  put  out  fo  much  of  the  white  as  yuu  may 
have  room  to  llip  the  nutmeg  into  the  llull ;  mix  them 
together,  and  then  let  Ihcll  and  all  be  put  down  the 
beafl's  throat ;  that  done,  walk  him  up  and  down,  and 
he  will  foon  mend. 

DKH-IVonii.     Sec  Lumbricus. 

DE  WIT  (John),  the  famous  penfionary,  was  born 
in  162),  at  Don  ,  where  he  profecuted  his  flndies  fo 
tliligtntly,  that,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  pnblilhcd  Fit;- 

meiita 
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DeWit.    nienttt Curvantm Liiit-ariuf/i, onto[ the ilec^cdhooksia     meat   to  his   immortal  memory.     A  tranflation  of  it    Deita*!. 

' " ■  mathematics  at  that  time.     Afier  ukiiig  his  degrees,     from  the  original  Dutch,  iiuitled,  T/;!: /rw  M/.»rj// rt«^         I 

and  travelling,   he,  in   l6;o,     became  peufionary   of    poUtkcit  tiia:;h:is  of  the  republic  cf  Holland,  has  been  .  r'iacii.i^ 


Dort,  and  diilingiiilhcd  himfclf  very  early  in  the  ma 
uagement  of  public  affairs.  lie  oppofcrt  with  all  his 
poiver  the  war  between  the  Knglilh  and  the  Dutch; 
arid  when  the  event  juftiticd  his  prcdidions,  he  was 
unanimoully  chofcu  penlionary  of  Holland.  In  this 
capacity  he  laboured  to  procure  a  peace  with  Crom- 
well ;  in  which  peace  a  fecret  article- was  introduced 


printed  in  London;  to  the  lafc  edition  of  which,  in 
1646,  are  prefixed  hiftorical  memoirs  of  the  illullrious 
brothers  Cornelius  and  John  dc  Wit,  bv  John  Camp- 
bell, Efq. 

DEXTANS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  ten  ounces,  or 
•J.  of  their  libra.     See  Libra. 

DEXTER,  in  heraldry,   an  appellation  given  to 


by  one  lidc  or  other,  for  the  exclulion  of  the  houfe  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  right  fide  of  a  fhiekl  or  coat 

Oran^'-e.     In  the  war  with  Englandafter  the  king'sre-  of  arms  :  thus  we  lay,  bind-dexter,  dexter  point,  &c. 
floration,  when  it  was  thought  expedient,  on  Opdam's         DEXTROCHEPiE,  or  Desteochere,   in  heral- 

defeat  and  death,  that  fome  of  their  own  deputies  Ihould  dry,  is  a:.plicd  to  the  right  arm  painted  in  a  Ihield, 

command  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  the  three  put   in  fometimes  naked  ;  fometimes  clothed,  or  adorned  with 

cominiirion  ;  and  wrote  an  accurate  relation  cf  all  that  a  bracelet;  and  fometimes  armed,  or  holding  fomc 

happened  during  the   expedition  he  was  engaged  in,  moveable  or  member  ufed  in  the  arms. 
for  v/hich,  at   his  rctnrn,  he   received  the   folemn         DEY,  the  title  of  the  fovcreign  of  Algiers,  under 

th.-inks  of  the    States-General,     in    1667,   he  efta-  the  protsdlion  of  thc^<^rand  feignor.     A  prince  under 

bliilicd  the  perpetual   edid  for    aboiifaing  the  oilicc  of  this  title  v/as  appointed   by  the  fultan,  at  the  requcd; 

Stadtholiler,  to  iix  the  liberty  of  the  republic,  as   it  of  the  Turkilh  foldiers,  in  the  year  1710.     The  term 

was  hoped,  on  a  iirm  bafis  ;   which  produced  feditions  dey,  in  the  Turkifh  language,  iignifies  a/t  uncle  by  the 

and   tumults,  that  rellorcd  the  oilicc,  on  pretence  that  mother's   fide;  and  the  reafon  of  the  denomination  is 

the  Dc  Wits  were  enemies  to  the  houfe  of  Orange,  and  this:  that  the    Turkifii  military   confidcr  the  grand 

plundered  xhc  flatc.  The  penfionary  begged  dii'miirion  fcignor  as  their  father  ;   tlie  republic  as  their  mother, 

from  his  poll:  which  was  granted,  with  thanks  for  by  which  they  are  nourillied  snd  maintained  ;  and  the 
his  faithful  fervices.  But  the  invalion  of  the  French,  dcy  as  the  brother  of  the  republic,  and  confequently 
and  the  internal  divifions  among  the  Hollanders  them-  the  uncle  of  all  who  are  under  his  dominion,  iiefides 
felves,  fpread  every  where  terror  and  confufion;  which  the  age,  experience,  and  valour,  which  are  necclTary 
the  Oran"-e  party  heightened  to  ruin  the  De  Wits,  qualifications  of  a  perfon  to  be  elefted,  he  mull  alfo  be 
Cornelius,  the  penfionary's  brother,  was  imprifoned  a  native  Turk,  and  have  made  the  voyage  to  Mecca, 
and  condemned  to  exile  ;  and  a  report  being  raifed  He  has  no  guards  nor  conliderable  retinue.  Heprefides 
that  he  would  be  refcued,  the  mob  armed,  and  fur-  at  the  divan,  and  is  mort.  dillinguilhed  by  the  refpeft 
rounded  the  prifon  where  the  two  brothers  then  were  and  fubmiffion  which  are  paid  him. 
togetherjdraggcd  them  out,  birbaroullymin-dered  them,  DIABETES,  in  phyfic,  an  exceffive  dilchargc  of 
hun'j-  the  bodies  on  the  gallows,  and  cut  them  to  pie-  urine,  which  comes  away  crude,  and  exceeds  the  quan. 
ces,"which  many  of  them  even  broiled,  and  ate  v/ith  tity  of  liquids  drank.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
favage  fury.     Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  grcatelt     Medicine. 


geniufes  of  his  age :  of  whom  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  writes  with  the 
greatcfl  cfteem  and  admiration.  He  obfcrves,  that 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  dif- 
fered nothing  in  his  manner  of  living  from  an  ordinary 


DIABOLUS.     Sec  Devil. 

Diaboujs  Marinus.     SccRaIA. 

DiAiioLus  Aletallonim,  a  title  given  by  chemifls  to 
jupiier  or  tin  ;  bccaufc,  when  incorporated  with  other 
metals,  it  renders   them  incapable  of  reduction,  or  at 


citizen.     His  ofTice,  for   the  firil  ten  years,  brouglit  lead  very  diihcult  to  undergo  that  operation. 

him  in  little  more  than   300I.  and  in  the  latter  part  of         DIACAUSTIC    curve,  a   fpccies   0}   the  caullic 

his  life,   not  above  700I.  per  annujn.     He  refufed  a  curves  formed  by  refraflion. 

crift    of  lOjOOol.  from  the  States-General,   bccaufe  he         DIACHYLON,  in  pharmacy,  sn  emollient  digcfliv* 

thoui-ht  it  a  bad  pr-cedent  in  the  governracnr.     With  plafter,  compofed  of  mucilages  or  vifcid  juices   drawn 

crrcat"  reafon,  therefore.  Sir  William  Temple,  fpeak-  fron;  certain  plants.     See  Pharkacv. 

hig  of  his  death,  obferves,  "  He  was  a  perfon  that  de-         DIACODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  fyrup  prepared  from 

ferved  another  fate,  and  a  better  return  from  his  coun-  poppy-heads.     It  is  alfo  called  ^\\cjyrupns  deij;ccoi::o. 

try;  after  18  years  fpent  in  their  miniftry,  without  See  Pharmacy. 

any  care  of  his  entertainments  or  eafe,  and  little  of  his         DIACOUSTICS,    called  alfo  LiAruoNics,    the 


fortune.  A  man  of  unwearied  induflry,  inilexibie  con- 
ilancy,  found,  clear,  and  deep  underilandlng,  ar.d  un- 
tainted intcgriry  ;  fo  that  whenever  he  was  blinded,  it 
was  by  the  paflion  he  had  for  that  wliich  he  elleemed 
x\\t  good  and  iniercft  ofhisllate.  This  teftimony  is 
jullly  due  to  him  from  all  that  were  well  acquainted 
with  him  :  and  is  the  more  willingly  paid,  iince  there 
can  be  as  little  iniereft  to  (latrcr,  as  honour  to  reproach, 
the  dead." 

Behdes  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a 
book  containing  thofc  maxims  of  government  upon 
Mhic',1  he  aQtd  ;  which  will  be  a  never-faJixig  monu- 


cor.fideration  of  ilie  pioperties  of  refrafleu  found,  as  it 
palFes  through  different  mediums  :  (Sec  Acoustics.) 
The  word  is  formed  from  the  Gretk  J-ixper,  "  thro'," 
which  intimates  a  paffagc  ;  and  «■(«»  "  I  hear,"  y.  d. 
the  confuleration  of  the  palfagc  of  the  founds  we  hear. 
See  Sound. 

DIACRIi,  in  antiquity,  was  the  name  of  a  party 
or  faflion  at  Athens, — That  city,  we  read,  was  di- 
vided into  two  parties  :  the  one  favourers  of  an  oligar- 
chy, who  would  have  only  a  few  perfoi^s  employed  in 
the  governm.ent  :  the  other  confifled  of  fuch  as  were 
for  a  democratic  1  or  popular  government,  v.hercin  the 

whole 
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Biadclphia  whole  people  Ihould  have  a  flKue.  The  firft  wcie  call- 
i  tAiiiacrii,  and  the  latter />i'(/w6v;  tlic  latter  inh.ibitiiig 
Diagnofii.  j[^g  lower,  aiul  ilie  iormcr  the  axfov,  or  upper  quarter 
or  part  of  the  city. — The  laws  of  Solon  imported,  tliat 
Pififtrattis  Ihould  be  chief  of  ilic  diacrii  ;  though  ihc 
fcholiall  on  Arillophaiies's comedy  The  Wafps,  allirms, 
that  Paiuiion  diltribiittd  the  quarter  of  the  diacrii  a- 
Hiong  his  fons,  and  put  Lycus  at  their  liead. 

DIADliLPHIA  {S,(  "  twice,"  and  atf.xfcj  "  a  bro- 
ther"), clafsihe  17th  in  thefexual  fyltem,  comprehend- 
ing thofe  plants  which  bear  hermaphrodite  Howcrswitli 
two  fets  of  united  llamina  ;  but  iliis  circuinltancc  mull 
not  be  abfolutcly  depended  on.  They  arc  the  [>apUh- 
nacei  of  Tourncfort,  the  irregularis  tctrapctuli  of  Rivi- 
nus,  and  the  Icgtimincja  oi  Ray.  See  Uotany,  the 
Schevn,  p.  430,  and  Plate  CII.  fig.  17. 

DIADE^l,  in  antiquity,  a  head-band  or  (illet,  worn 
by  kings  as  a  badge  of  their  royalty.  It  was  made  of 
lilk,  tjiread,  or  wool,  and  tied  round  the  temples  and 
forehead,  the  ends  being  tied  behind,  and  lee  fall  on 
the  neck.  It  was  ufual'.y  white,  and  quite  plain;  tho' 
f>ractimcs  embroidered  with  gold,  and  fct  with  pearls 
and  precious  Hones.  In  latter  times,  it  came  to  be 
twilled  round  crowns,  laurels,  &c.  and  even  appears  to 
have  been  worn  on  divers  parts  of  the  body.  See  Crown. 
— The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  diadi?iia ;  of  the 
Greek  J'laJ^fA.x  '<  a  little  band  cncompaffing  the  head," 
of  tile  verb  J^iaAa,  ciijgo,  "  I  gird." 

Diadem,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  certain  circles 
er  rims  ferving  to  inclofc  the  crowns  of  fovcreign  prin- 
ces, and  to  bear  the  globe  and  crnfs,  or  the  flower-de- 
luces,  for  their  crell.  The  crowns  of  fovcreigns  are 
hound,  fome  with  a  greater,  and  fomc  with  .1  Icfs  nuni-  . 
bcr  of  diadems. — The  bandage  about  the  lieads  of  the 
Moors  on  (liields  is  alfo  called  diad'U!,  in  blazoning. 

I>LERESiS,  in  furgcry,  an  operation  ferving  to 
divide  and  feparate  the  part  wlien  the  continuity  is  a 
hindrance  to  tiie  cure. 

Diuresis,  in  medicine,  is  the  confuming  of  the 
vclfels  of  an  anima!  body,  when  from  forac  corroding 
caufe  certain  pafliiges  are  made,  which  naturally  ought 
not  to  Jiave  been  ;  or  certain  natural  palfages  are  dila- 
ted beyond  their  ordinary  dimenfions,  fo  that  the  hu- 
mours whicji  ought  to  have  been  contained  in  the  vef- 
fcls  extravafate  or  run  out. 

Diaeresis,  in  grammar,  the  divifion  of  one  fyllablc 
into  two,  which  is  ufaally  noted  by  two  points  over  a 
letter,  as  <»«/<«  inllead  oi  auU,  d:jfolu';i'Ju  iov  dilf-jl- 
•jcndd. 

I)L"E  TET/E,  inGrecian  antiquity,  a  kind  of  judges, 
of  which  there  were  two  forts,  the  cleroti  and  diallac- 
terii.  The  former  were  public  arbitrators,  chofcn  by 
lot  to  determine  nil  caufes  exceeding  ten  drachms, 
within  their  ov>'n  tribe,  and  from  their  fentence  an  ap- 
peal lay  to  the  fuperior  courts. 

The  diallafherii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private  arbi- 
trators from'whofe  fentence  there  lay  no  appeal,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  always  took  an  ojth  to  adminillcr  ju- 
flice  without  partiality. 

DIAGLYPHICf],  the  art  of  cutting  or  engraving 
figures  on  metals,  fuch  as  fcals,  intaglios,  matrices  of 
letters,  Z!.c.  or  coins  for  medals.     See  Engraving. 

DIAGNOSIS  (from  S^myiat^u  to  dirarn  or  dilthi- 
£iiilh),  the  diagnollics  or  the  flgns  of  a  difcafc.  They 

■■   Vol.  V. 


arc  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  .idjund  and  pathognom->i!ic  ;  niagn:.flic 
the  full  are  common  to  feveral  difcalcs,  and  fcrvc  only 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  dilcafes  of  ihe  fame 
fpccies  ;  the  latter  are  thofc  which  always  attend  the 
difcafe,  and  dilUnguifli  it  from  ail  others. 

DIAGNOSTIC,  in  medicine,  a  term  given  to  thofe 
figns  wliich  indicate  the  prcl'cnt  flatc  of  a  difcafe,  its 
nature  and  caufe. 

DIAGONAL,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn  a- 
crofs  a  quadrilateral  figure,  from  one  angle  loanotlier; 
by  forac  called  tlie  dtamdcr,  and  by  others  the  dtamc 
tral,  of  the  figure.     Sec  Geometry. 

DIAGORaS,  furnamed  the  Athciji,  lived  in  the 
9 III  Olymiuad.  lie  was  no:  a  native  of  Athens,  1-ut 
he  philofophifed  there.  He  delighted  in  making  vcr- 
fes,  and  had  com|)ofed  a  poem  which  a  certain  poet 
flolc  fn  in  liim.  He  fued  the  tliief,  who  fworc  it  was 
his  own,  and  got  glory  by  it.  This  tempted  Diago- 
ras  to  deny  a  Providence.  Tlie  Athenians  fummoiitd 
Jiim  to  give  an  account  of  his  dodrine.  He  fled,  aid 
they  fet  a  price  upon  his  head,  promifiug  a  reward  to 
any  wlio  fhould  kill  him;  but  he  took  Ihipping,  and 
was  call  away. 

DIAGRAM,  in  geometry,  a  fchcme  for  cxpliininj 
and  dcmonflrating  the  properties  of  any  figure,  whe- 
ther triangle,  fquare,  circle,  &c.     See  Gko.metrv, 

Diagram,  amosg  ancient  muficians,  the  fame  witli 
the  fcale  of  the  moderns.     See  Scalk. 

DIAH,  DiAT,  a  name  given  by  the  Aiabs  to  the 
punilhmcnt  of  retaliation.  ^^  the  Mahometan  law,  a 
brother,  or  the  next  relation  of  a  murdered  perfon, 
ougiit  to  take  part  againll  the  murderer,  and  dcniand 
his  blood  in  reparation  for  that  wliicli  he  has  llied.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabs  had  a  cuflom  of 
putting  a  freeman  of  their  prifoners  to  death  in  lieu  of 
every  Have  they  loft  in  battle,  and  a  man  for  every  wo- 
man that  was  killed.  Uut  iMahomet  regulated  the  laws 
of  reprifal ;  dircdling  in  tlie  Alcoran,  by  tlie  diat,  that 
a  freeman  (hould  be  required  for  a  freeman,  and  a  fiave 
for  a  llave.  The  Turks,  probably  in  confequence  of 
tliis  law,  formerly  maUacrcd  almoft  all  their  prifoners 
of  war,  but  ihcy  now  content  themfclvcs  with  enfiaving 
and  felling  them. 

DIAHEX.-iPLA,  or  Diahexapte,  among  far- 
riers, a  compound  medicine,  fo  called  from  its  contain- 
ing fix  ingredients,  viz.  birthwort  and  gentian  roots, 
juniper-berries,  bay-berries, iTiyrrh, and  ivoty-fliavings. 
It  is  commended  for  colds,  confumptions,  purfniefs, 
and  many  other  difordt-rs  in  Iiorfcs. 

DIAL,  an  inflrument  ferviug  to  mcafurc  time; 
which  if  eiTeftcd  by  ihe  aid  of  the  fun,  is  called  a  fun 
dial.  The  won!  is  from  the  Latin  dies  "  day,"  be- 
caufe  indicating  the  hour  of  the  day.  The  ancients 
alfo  called  nfciatk:riui;:,  from  its  etfecl  by  the  fludosv. 
See  the  article  Dialing. 

DIALECT,  an  a|ipellation  given  to  tlic  language 
of  a  province,  in  lo  far  as  it  dilfers  from  that  of  tlie 
whole  kingdom.  The  term,  however,  is  more  parti- 
cularly ufed  in  fpcaking  of  the  ancient  Greek,  whereof 
there  were  four  dialctts,  the  Attic,  Ionic, /I-;olic,  and 
Doric  ;  each  of  v,'hich  was  a  |>erte<5l  language  in  its 
kind,  tliat  took  place  in  certain  countries,  and  had  pe- 
culiar beauties. 

la  Grcnt  Dritain,  bcildcs  ilie  grand  diverfity  of  Eng- 
5  G  liih 
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DiaWaies,  li(h  anJ  Scotch,  almoil  every  county  has  a  dialect  of  its 
Dialing,    own,  all  liilfcviug  coiUulcrably  in  proiuuici.itioii,  accent, 

"        ''~~'  and  tone,  although  one  and  tnc  liine  langiuj;,e. 

DIALECTICS,  in  the  literary  hiilory  of  the  an- 
cients, tliat  branch  of  logics  which  taught  the  niks 
and  modes  of  rcafo:;ing.     See  Logic,  Part  111. 

Zeno  Ekaics  was  the  firft  who  difcovcrtd  the  natu- 
ral feries  of  principles  and  conchil'ions  obfervi.d  in  rea- 
foniag,  and  formed  an  art  thereof  in  form  of  a  dia- 
logue j  which,  for  this  rcafon,  was  called  dialcftha. 
The  diaUilica  of  the  ancients  is  nfiially  divided  into 
ieveral  kinds  :  the  firft  was  the  eleatica,  that  of  Zeno 
Eleatcs,  which  was  threefold  ;  viz.  coufeaitionum,  collo- 
qnulinninn,  and  contcntioiium.  The  firit  conlilling  of 
rules  for  deducing  or  drawing  concliifions.  The  fc- 
cond,  the  art  of  diilo;Tuc  ;  which  became  of  fuch  uin- 
vcrfal  life  in  philofophy,  that  all  reafoning  was  called 
ii:t'.rvogatlou  :  then,  fyllogii'm  being  laid  aiidc,  the  phi- 
lofophcrs  did  all  by  dialogue  ;  it  lying  on  the  refpoii- 
dent  to  conckiJe  and  argue  from  the  fcveral  concellions 
made.  The  laft  pai't  of  Zeno's  dialectics,  Ep/yix-n,  was 
contentious,  or  the  art  of  difpuiing  and  contradiding  ; 
though  fome,  particularly  Lacrtius,  afcribe  this  part 
to  Protagoras  a  difciplc  of  Zeno. 

The  fccond  is  the  Jinlf^i.-ca  imgarka,  whofe  author 
is  Euclid,  not  the  mathematician,  but  another  of  Me- 
gara.  He  gave  much  into  the  method  of  Zeno  and 
Protagoras  ;  though  there  arc  two  things  appropriated 
to  him  :  Hie  lirfl,  thai  he  impugned  the  demonflra- 
tions  of  others,  not  by  allumptions,  but  conclufions  ; 
continually  making  illations,  and  proceeding  from  con- 
fequence  to  confequence  :  the  fecond,  that  he  fetal'idc 
all  arguments  drawn  from  couiparifons  of  fimilitude  as 
invalid. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Eubulides,  from  whom  the 
fophillic  way  of  reafoning  is  faid  to  be  derived.  In 
his  time  the  art  is  defcribcd  as  nianitbld  :  mentiens, 
fallens,  eleelra,  obvelata,  arcevalis,  cornuta,  and  calva. 
See  SoTH  is.M. 

Tlie  third  is  the  dialeftics  of  Plato,  which  he  pro- 
pofes  as  a  kind  of  analyfis  to  direft  the  human  mind, 
W  dividing,  defining,  and  bringing  things  to  the  firft 
truth  ;  where  being  arrived,  and  flopped  there  a  little, 
it  applies  itfclf  to  explain  fenfible  things,  but  with  a 
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view  to  return  to  thcfirfl  truth,  where  alone  it  can  rcrt.  Dialcdio 
Such  is  the  idea  of  Plato's  analylis. 

The  fourth  is  Arillotle's  dialectics;  containing  the 
doctrine  of  finiple  \vori!s,  delivered  in  his  book  cf  Pra;- 
dicaiueuts  ;  the  doffriiie  of  propofitions,  in  liis  book 
/??  hitiypvctdihn: ;  and  that  of  the  fcveral  kinds  of  fyl- 
loglfui,  in  hi"  books  of  analytics,  Topics,  and  Lleii- 
ciuilis. 

The  fifth  is  the  dialcelics  of  the  Stoics  ;  which  they 
call  a  part  ol  philofophy,  and  divide  into  rhetoric  and 
dialt(Jlic  ;  to  which  fome  add  the  definitive,  whereby 
things  are  jullly  defined  :  coniprchcnding  likewilc  the 
canons  or  criicrions  of  triuh. 

The  Stoics,  bcfoie  they  come  to  treat  of  A'llcgifr/s, 
have  two  pripcipal  places;  the  one  about  the  lignihta- 
tion  of  words,  tlie  other  about  the  things  fignificd.  On 
occafion  of  the  fir!},  they  conlidcr  abundarxc  of  thi))gs 
belonging  to  the  graminariaii's  province  :  what,  and 
how  many  letters  ;  what  is  a  word,  ditfion,  fptech, 
&c.  On  occafion  of  the  latter,  tluy  conlidcr  ihinga 
thcmfclvcs,  not  as  wiihout  the  mind,  but  as  in  it,  re- 
ceived in  it  by  means  of  the  fcnfes.  Accordingly,  they 
firfi.  tcacli,  that  7,//  /.V  //.■  'uittlUclu,  quod  non  priu:  fuerit 
in  feu/u ;  "  whatever  is  in  the  mind  came  thither  by 
the  fcnfes  /*  and  ihil  aut  in  car J!Ot:s  fni,  as  Plato,  who 
meets  the  fight ;  a:it  liiuHitudine,  as  Cxiar  by  his  efl;;;y  ; 
aiit  pro["yitioii!,  cither  by  enlarging  as  a  giant  or  bv 
diminilhingas  a  pygmy  ;  nut  trnnflatioiie,  as  a  Cyclop^; ; 
aiit  cornpofitioHe,  as  a  Centaur ;  aut  couirario,  as  death  ; 
ant  prlvationc,  as  a  blind  man. 

The  llxth  is  Epicurus's  dialeflics  ;  for  thougli  he 
feems  to  have  defpifcd  dialcftic,  he  cultivated  it  w  iih 
vigour.  He  was  only  averfe  to  that  of  the  Stoics  ; 
who  he  thought  attributed  too  mi.ch  to  it,  as  pronoun- 
cing him  alone  wife  \\  ho  was  well  veifed  in  riiale(!lics. 
For  this  rcafon,  Epicurus,  fceming  to  fct  alidc  the 
common  dialeflics,  had  recoiirfe  to  another  way;  viz. 
to  certain  canons  which  he  fubllituted  in  their  ftead, 
the  collection  whereof  he  called  caiionica ;  and  as  all 
queflions  in  philofophy  arc  either  di  re  or  d:  z'oce,  he 
gave  feparatc  rules  for  each.     See  Epicureans. 

DIALIA,  in  antiquiiy,  facrifices  performed  by  the 
ilamen  dialis.     See  b'l.'.i.iEN. 
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'"P' H  E  arc  of  drawing  dials  on  the  furface  of  any 
X  given  body  or  plane.  The  Greeks  and  the  La- 
tins called  this  ^rtgnomo/iica  and/ciatherira,  by  rcafon 
it  diltinguillies  the  hours  by  the  fliadow  of  the  gnomon. 
Some  ca'l  it  photo-fci.^therica,  becaufe  the  hours  are 
fomctimes  lliown  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  Laft!}', 
I  others  call  it  h'jrologiography. 

Utility  of  Dialing  is  a  molt  neceflary  art  :  for  notwithflanding 
this  arc.  we  are  provided  with  moving  machines,  fuch  as  clocks 
and  watches,  to  fliow  time  ;  yel:  thefe  are  apt  to  be  out 
of  order,  go  wrong,  and  flop :  confequently  they  itand 
frequently  in  need  of  regulation  by  fome  invariable  in- 
flrument,  as  a  dial ;  which  being  rightly  condruifted  and 
duly  placed,  will  always,  by  means  of  the  lun,  inform  us 
of  the  true  folaf  time  ;  which  time  being  correifted  by 
the  equation  table  publifhed  annually  in  the  epheme- 


rides,  almanacs,  and  other  books,  will  be  the  mean  time 
to  which  clocks  and  watches  arc  to  be  fct. 

The  antiquity  of  dials  is  beyond  doubt.  Some  at-  Kiftorj- 
tribute  their  invention  to  Anaximenes  Milefius  ;  and 
others  to  Thales.  Vitruvius  mentions  one  made  by 
the  ancient  Chaldee  hiflorian  Berofus,  on  a  reclining 
plane,  almofl  parallel  to  the  equinoftial.  Ariflarchus 
Samius  invented  the  hemifpherical  dial.  And  there 
were  fome  fpherical  ones,  witlt  a  needle  for  a  gnomon. 
The  difcus  of  Ariflarchus  was  an  horizontal  dial,  with 
its  limb  raifed  up  all  around,  to  prevent  the  fliadows 
flrrtching  too  far. 

But  it  was  late  ere  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  dials.  The  firft  fun-dial  at  Rome  was  fee  up  by 
Papirius  Curfor,  about  the  year  of  the  city  460  ;  be- 
fore which  time,  fays  Pliny,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 

accounr 
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account  of  time  but  by  the  fan's  riling  ami  letting  :  it 
was  fet  up  at  or  near  die  temple  ot'Qciirinus,  but  went 
ill.  About  30  years  after,  M.  Valerius  McliiiU  being 
conful,  brought  out  of  Sicily  anotiier  di^l,  which  he  fet 
up  on  a  pillar  near  the  rollruiu  ;  but  for  want  of  its 
being  niaJc  for  that  latituJc,  it  coulJ  not  go  true. 
They  made  ufe  of  it  99  years;  till  Manius  Philij'pas 
fet  np  another  more  exact. 

Hut  there  feem  to  have  been  ilials  among  the  Jews 
much  earlier  than  any  of  thtfe.  Witiiefs  the  dial  of 
Ahaz  i  who  began  to  reign  /joo  years  before  Alexan- 
der, and  within  twelve  years  of  the  building  oi  Rome  ; 
mentioned  by  Ifaiah,  cliap.  xxxviii.  vcrfc  8. 

The  firll  profelled  writer  on  dialing  is  Clavius  ;  who 
deuionftraics  all,  both  the  theory  and  the  operations, 
after  the  rigid  manner  of  the  ancient  mathematicians; 
but  fo  intricately,  that  i'cw,  we  dare  fay,  ever  read  them 
all.  Declialcs  and  Ozanam  give  much  eafier  demonilra- 
tions  in  their  Co/h/Ij,  aud  \VoJfius  in  his  El^;i'ci:is.  M. 
Picard  has  given  a  new  method  of  maJiing  large  dials, 
by  calculating  the  hour-lines  ;  and  M.  de  la  Hire,  in 
his  Dialing,  printed  in  16S3,  a  geometrical  method  of 
drawing  hour-lines  from  certain  points  determined  by 
obfervation.  Eberhardus  Welperus,  in  1625,  pub- 
lilhed  his  Z)ia////t,',  wherein  he  lays  down  a  method  of 
drawing  the  primary  dials  on  a  very  eafy  foundation. 
The  fame  foundation  is  dcfcribed  at  length  by  Sebaf- 
tian  Munfter,  in  his  Rudimenta  Math;;iiaUr.a,  publifli- 
cd  in  1551.  Sturmins,  in  1672,  publilhed  a  new  edi- 
tion of  \\'elperus'sZ);W/;/g-,  with  theadditionof  a  whole 
fecond  part,  about  inclining  and  declining  dials,  &c. 
In  1708,  the  fame  work,  with  Sturm.ius's  additions, 
was  republiflicd  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  pirt, 
containing  Picard's  and  de  la  Hire's  methods  of  draw- 
ing large  dials.  Patcrfon,  Michatl,  and  MuUcr,  have 
each  wrote  on  dialing,  in  the  German  tongue  ;  Coet- 
fins  in  his  Horologiogriipkia  Plana  printed  in  16S9; 
Gauppenius,  in  his  Cnomonica  Mcchaaica  ;  Bion,  in 
his  tyi  of  Mathematical  Iiijlr:ime/its ;  the  late  ingeni- 
ous Mr  Fergufon,  in  his  Selcd  LeBiires ;  Mr  Emerfon, 
in  his  Dialing ;  and  Mr  W.  Jones,  in  his  Iiiflnimerjial 
,  Dialing, 

Definitions  A  Dial,  accurately  defined,  is  a  plane,  upon  which 
lines  are  dcfcribed  in  fucli  a  manner,  that  the  fhadow 
of  a  wire,  or  of  the  upper  edge  of  another  plane,  creft- 
cd  perpendicularly  on  the  former,  may  lliow  the  true 
time  of  the  day. 

Tlie  edge  of  the  plane  by  which  the  time  of  the  day 
is  found,  is  called  iheftile  of  the  dial,  which  mufl  be 
parallel  to  the  earth's  axis  :  and  the  line  on  which 
the  f^id  plane  is  erected  is  called  ihtfnbjlile. 

The  angle  included  between  the  fubflile  and  flile,  is 
called  the  elevation  or  height  oftkepHe. 

Thofe  dials  whole  planes  are  parallel  to  tlie  plane 
of  the  horizon,  are  called  horiztntal  dials  ;  and  thofe 
dials  whofe  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  are  called  vertical  ox  ereil  dials. 

Thofe  erect  dials,  whofe  planes  diree^ly  front  the 
north  or  foath,  are  called  dired  north  ox  Jo  nth  dials  ; 
and  :'.ll  other  ereft  dials  are  called  decliners,  becaufe 
their  planes  are  turned  away  from  the  north  or  fouth. 

Thofe  dials  whofe  plants  are  neither  parallel  nor  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  are  called  in- 
clining or  reclining  dials,  according  as  their  planes  make 
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acute  or  obtufc  angles  v.itli  ilie  hori/.cn  ;  and  if  ibiir 
planes  arc  alio  turned  afidc  from  facing  the  f.nuh  or 
north,  they  are  called  dediiiing-inctin-.ng  or  declining- 
reclining  dials. 

I  he  interfcL^ion  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  with  that 
of  the  meridian,  pailing  through  the  Itile,  is  called 
the  meridian  of  the  dial,  or  the  h'jttr-iine  of  XII. 

Thole  meridians,  v.hofc  planes  pafs  through  the 
flile,  and  make  angles  of  15,  ;o,  45,  60,  75  and  90 
degrees  with  the  meridian  of  the  place  (which  marks 
the  hour-line  of  Xll.)  are  called  hour-arUet ;  and 
their  interfeclions  with  the  plane  of  the  dial  arc  callcJ 
hour-lines. 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  fiibfiilc  makes  an  angle 
with  the  iiourline  of  XII.  ;  and  this  angle  is  called  the 
dipance  oj  the  fubjiile  from  the  meridian. 

The  declining  plane's  diticrence  of  longitude,  is  the 
angle  formed  at  the  intcrfcftion  of  the  flile  and  plane  of 
the  dial,  by  two  meridians  ;  one  of  which  palles  thro' 
the  hour-line  of  XII,  and  the  other  through  the  fub- 
flile. 

Thus  much  being  premifed  concerning  dials  in  ge- 
neral, we  fliall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  diliercnt 
methods  of  their  conllruftion. 

II  the  whole  earth  «/<•;'',  were  iranfparcnt,  and 
hollow,  like  a  fphere  of  glafs,  and  had  its  equator 
divided  into  24  equal  parts  by  fo  many  meridian 
femicircles,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  Sec.  one  of  uhicii  is  the 
geographical  meridian  of  any  given  place,  as  London 
(vihich  is  fuppofcd  to  be  at  the  point  a;  )  and  if  the 
hours  of  XII  were  marked  at  the  equator,  boili  upon 
that  meridian  and  the  oppofite  one,  and  all  the  rell  of 

•  the  Jiours  in  order  on  the  rell  of  the  meridians,  thofe 
meridians  would  be  the  hour-circles  of  London  :  then, 
if  the  fphere  had  an  opaque  axis  as  P£/>,  terminating 
in  the  poles  P  and  />,  the  Ihadow  of  the  axis  would 
fall  upon  every  particular  meridian  and  hour,  when 
the  fun  came  to  the  plane  of  the  oppollte  meridian, 
and  would  confequently  fliow  the  time  at  London,  and 
at  all  other  places  on  the  meridian  of  London. 

If  this  fphere  was  cut  through  the  middle  by  a  folid 
plane  y^BCD,  in  ihe  rational  horiz'^n  of  London,  one 
half  of  the  iiuiEP  would  be  above  the  plane,  and  the 
other  half  below  it  ;  and  if  flraight  lines  were  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  plane  to  thofe  points  where  its 
circumference  is  cut  by  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere, 
thofe  lines  would  be  the  hour-lines  of  a  horizontal  dial 
for  London  :  for  the  fliadow  of  the  axis  would  fall  up- 
on each  particular  hour-line  of  the  dial,  when  it  fell 
upon  the  like  hour-circle  of  the  fphere. 

If  the  plane  wiiich  cuts  the  fphere  be  upright  as 
A  FCC,  touching  the  given  place  (London)  at  F, 
and  directly  facing  the  nitridian  of  London,  it  will 
then  become  the  plane  of  an  ercft  direft  fouth- di.al:  and 
if  1  ight  lines  be  drawn  from  its  centre  /7to  thofe  points 
of  its  circumference  where  tlic  hour-circles  of  the  fphere 
cut  it,  thefe  will  be  the  liour-lines  of  a  vertical  or  dired 
foutli-dial  for  London,  to  which  the  l-.ours  arc  to  be  fet 
as  in  the  figure  (contrary  to  iliofe  on  a  jiorizontal  dial), 
and  the  lower  half  /■/■  of  the  axis  will  cafl  a  lhadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day  on  this  dial,  at  the  f.Tnie  lime  that 
it  woirld  fall  upou  the  like  hour-circle  of  the  fphere,  if 
the  dial-plane  was  not  in  the  way. 

If  the  plane  (llill  facing  the  meridian)  be  made  to 
J  G  a  incline. 
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iiicliuc,  or  recline,  any  given  number  of  Litgrcts,  the 
Jio.ir-circk'S  of  tiie  I'l'licrc  will  (till  cut  the  edge  of  the 
plain  ill  thole  j)oiuts  to  which  the  hour-lines  nuill  be 
dr.iwn  llrii^lu  from  the  centre;  and  the  axis  of  the 
fphtre  will  cult  a  Ihadow  on  thcle  lior s  at  the  rtfpective 
hours.  The  like  will  ftill  holH,  if  ihc  pUne  be  made 
to  dtcHne  by  any  given  number  of  degrees  from  the 
meridiin  towards  the  ealf  or  well  :  provided  the  decli- 
nation be  Icfs  than  90  degrees,  or  the  reclination  be 
lefs  than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  :  and  the  axis 
of  the  fphcre  will  be  a  gnomon,  or  llile,  for  the  dial. 
Biit  it  cannot  be  a  gnomon,  when  the  declination  is 
quite  90  degrees,  nor  when  the  rcclinaiion  is  equal  to 
the  co-latitude  ;  becaule,  in  thcfe  two  cafes,  the  axis 
has  no  elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  plane  of  every  dial  re- 
prcients  the  plane  of  fome  great  circle  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  the  gnomon  of  the  earth's  axis,  whether  it  be  a 
fmall  wire  as  in  the  above  figures,  or  the  c^ge  of  a  thin 
plate,  as  in  the  common  horizontal  dials. 

The  whole  earth,  as  to  its  bulk,  is  l)ut  a  point,  if 
compared  to  its  diilance  from  the  fun  :  and  therefore, 
if  a  fmall  fphere  of  glafs  be  placed  upon  any  part  of 
the  earth's  furface,  fo  that  itsaxis  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  fphere  have  fuch  lines  upon 
it,  and  facli  plaues  within,  as  above  defcribed  ;  it 
will  Ihow  the  hours  of  the  day  as  truly  as  if  it  were 
placed  at  the  earth's  centre,  and  the  Iheil  of  the  earth 
were  as  tranfparent  as  glafs. 

But  becaufe  is  is  impollible  to  have  a  hollow  fphcre 
of  glafs  perfeftly  true,  blown  round  a  folid  plane;  or 
if  it  was,  we  could  not  get  at  the  plane  within  the  glafs 
to  let  it  in  any  given  polition  ;  we  make  ufe  of  a  wire- 
fphcre  to  explain  the  principles  of  dialing,  by  joining 
24  femicircles  together  at  the  poles,  and  putting  a  thin 
flat  pUte  of  brafs  within  it. 

A  common  globe  of  12  inches  diameter,  has  gene- 
rally 24  meridian  femicircles  drawn  upon  it.  If  fuch 
a  globe  be  elevated  to  the  latitude  of  any  given  place, 
'  and  turned  about  until  one  of  thcfe  meridians  cut  the 
horizon  in  the  north  point,  where  the  hour  of  XII  is 
fuppofed  to  be  marked,  the  reft  of  the  meridians  will 
cut  the  horizon  at  the  refpc^livc  diflances  of  all  the 
other  hours  fromXII.  Then  if  thcfe  points  of  difiance 
be  marked  on  the  horizon,  and  the  globe  be  taken  out 
of  the  horizon,  and  aflat  board  or  plate  he  put  into  its 
■place,  even  with  the  furface  of  the  horizon  ;  and  if 
Itraio-ht  lines  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  board, 
to  thcfe  points  of  diftance  on  the  horizon  which  were 
cut  by  the  24  meridian  femicircles  ;  thefe  lines  will  be 
the  hour-lines  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  that  latitude,  the 
cdo-e  of  whofe  gnomon  mnfl  be  in  the  very  fame  litua- 
tion  that  the  axis  of  the  globe  was,  before  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  horizon  :  that  is,  the  gnomon  muft  make  an 
an  >le  with  the  plane  of  the  dial,  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  ^he  place  for  whicli  the  di.".l  is  made. 

If  the  pole  of  the  globe  be  elevated  to  the  co-lati- 
tude of  the  given  place,  and  any  meridian  be  brought 
to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  the  reft  of  the  me- 
ridians will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  rcfpective  diflances 
of  all  the  hours  from  XII,  for  a  diretT:  fouth  dial,  whofe 
gnomon  malt  be  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
eoual  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place;  and  the  hours 
niuflbe  fet  the  contrary  way  011  this  dial  to  what  they 
are  en  the  horizontal. 


But  if  your  globe  have  more  than  34  meridian  femi-      Plate 
circles  upon  it,  you  nuilt  take  the  following  method    t'LVllI. 
loi  making  /ayizojtui  s.xiAjo:tth  ciiais.  p 

Klevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  your  place,  and  To  con- 
turn  the  globe  until  any  particular  meridian  (fuppofc 'V'"**  ^ ''"" 
the  lirll)  comes  to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon, '''^°""'^* 
and  the  oppotite  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the 
fouth.  Then,  let  the  hour-index  10  the  uppcrincfl 
Jill  on  its  circle  ;  which  done,  turn  the  globe  wcft- 
Vv'ard  until  15  degrees  of  the  equator  pjfs  under  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  then  the  hour-index  will  be  at 
1  (for  the  fun  moves  15  degrees  every  hour),  and  the 
iirll  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  number  of 
degrees  from  the  north  pomi  that  1  is  diftant  from 
Jill.  Turn  on  nntil  other  15  degrees  of  the  equa- 
tor pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian,  and  the  hour-in- 
dex will  then  be  at  II,  and  the  firll  meridian  will  cut 
the  horizon  in  the  number  of  degrees  that  II  is  di- 
itant  from  XII:  and  lb,  by  making  ij  degrees  of 
the  equator  pals  under  the  brazen  meridian  for  every 
hour,  the  firit  meridian  of  the  globe  will  cut  the  ho- 
rizon in  the  diflances  of  all   the  hours  from  XII  to 

VI,  which  is  jurt  90  degrees:  and  then  you  need  go 
no  farther,  for  the  diflances  of  XI,  X,  IX,  VIII, 

VII,  and  VT,  in  the  forenoon,  arc  the  fame  from  XII, 
as  the  diflances  of  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the 
afternoon  :  and  thefe  hour-lines  continued  through 
the  centre,  will  give  the  oppofite  hour-lines  on  the 
other  half  of  the  dial. 

Thus,  to  make  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  latitude  of 
London,  which  is  51^  degrees  north,  elevate  the  north 
pole  of  the  globe  514  degrees  above  the  north  point 
of  the  horizon  ;  and  then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  firfl 
meridian  (which  is  that  of  London  on  the  Englifli  tcr- 
reltrial  globe)  cuts  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and 
fet  the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon. 

Then  turning  the  globe  weflward  until  the  index 
points  fucceliively  to  I,  II,  111,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the 
afternoon,  or  until  15,  50,  45,  60,  75,  and  90  degrees 
of  the  equator  pafs  under  the  brazen  meridian,  you  \\  ill 
find  thdt  the  iirlt  meridian  of  the  globe  cuts  the  hori-  m 

zon  in  the  following  number  of  degrees  from  the  north  ; 

towards  the  eaft,  viz.  !i;,  241,  jfi-r'-i  S?t>  7' ,'- .  3n(i 
90;  which  arc  the  refpeclive  diflances  of  the  above 
hours  from  XII  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

To  transfer  thefe,  and  the  reft  of  ihe  hours,  to  a  pig.  ^. 
horizontal  plane,  draw  the  parallel  right  lines  a  c  and 
d  b,  upon  that  plane,  as  far  from  each  other  as  is  equal 
to  the  intended  thickncfs  of  the  gnomon  or  flile  of 
the  dial,  and  the  fpace  included  between  them  will.be 
the  meridian  or  twelve  o'clock  line  on  the  dial.  Crofs 
this  meridian  at  right  angles  with  the  fix  o'clock  line 
g  /',  and  fettingone  foot  of  your  compaiFes  in  the  in- 
tcrfection  *,  as  a  centre,  defcribe  the  quadrant  g  t 
with  any  convenient  radius  or  opening  of  the  compaf- 
fes :  then,  letting  one  foot  in  the  interleflion  h,  as  a 
centre,  with  the  lame  radius  defcribe  the  quadrant//', 
and  divide  each  quadrant  into  90  equal  parts  or  de- 
grees, as  in  the  figuix. 

Becaufe  thehoar-iincs  are  lefsdiflant  from  c^rh  other 
about  noon,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  dial,  it  ii 
bcft  to  have  the  centres  of  thefe  quadrants  at  a  li[tle  di- 
ftance  from  the  centre  of  the  dial  plane,  on  the  lidc  op- 
pnlltc  to  XII,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  hour-di fiances 
thereabouts,  under  the  fame  angles  on  the  plane.  Thus, 
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the  centre  of  :lie  plane  is  at  C,  bat  the  centres  of  the 
quidrants  are  at  a  ajiJ  /'. 

Lay  a  rnler  over  the  point  b  (,tnj  kcepinjr  it  there 
for  the  centre  of  all  the  afternoon  lionrs  in  the  iiiuiJr.uu 
//')  drawthe  honr-liiic  of  1  through  ii  V  degrees  in  the 
qiiidraut  ;  tlie  hour-line  of  II,  through :4'-  degrees  ; 
of  HI,  through  33 ,', degrees  ;  IV,  through  5^-  ; 
and  V,  through  71  ^^  :  andhccaufe  the  Uni  riles  about 
four  in  the  morning,  on  the  longelt  days  at  London, 
continue  the  hour-lines  of  IV  and  V  in  the  afternoon 
through  the  centre  l>  to  the  oppolitc  lide  of  the  dial. — 
This  done,  lay  the  ruler  to  the  centre  a  of  the  quadrant 
t  g  ;  and  through  the  like  divilions  or  degrees  of  that 
qi-.adrant,  viz.  11:.  245.,  ;!8 ,',,  53',,  and  71,',,  draw 
cne  forenoon  hour-lines  of  XI,  X,  IX,  VIII,  and  N'll ; 
and  becanfe  the  fun  lets  not  before  eight  in  tlie  even- 
ing on  the  longefl  days,  continue  the  hour-lines  ot  VIl 
and  VIII  in  the  forenoon,  through  the  centre  <?,  to 
VII  and  VIII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  all  the  hour-lines 
will  be  finiihed  on  this  dial ;  to  which  the  hours  may 
be  let,  as  in  the  figure. 

Laftly,  through  51^  degrees  of  cither  quadrant,  and 
from  its  centre,  draw  the  right  line  ag  for  thehypo- 
thenufe  or  axis  of  the  gnoinon(7_f  ;';  and  from  ^,  let 
fall  the  perpendicular^/,  upon  the  meridian  line  <:  .', 
and  there  will  be  a  triant^lemade,  v>'hofe  fides  are  ag, 
g  i,  and  i  a.  If  a  plate  fimilar  to  this  triangle  be  made 
as  thick  as  the  difiance  between  the  lines  a  c  and  !>  li, 
and  fet  upright  between  them,  t(>uchingat  i?  and  b,  its 
hypothenufe  ag  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world, 
when  tlic  dial  is  truly  fct ;  and  will  cafl  a  fhadow  on 
the  hour  of  the  day. 

N.  B.  The  trouble  of  dividing  the  two  quadrants 
may  be  faved  if  yon  have  a  fcalc  with  a  line  of  chords 
upon  it  (as  reprefented  on  the  plate)  ;  for  if  you  ex- 
tend the  compalfes  from  o  to  60  degrees  of  the  line  of 
chords,  and  with  tliat  extent,  as  a  radius,  defcribe  the 
two  quadrants  upon  their  refpeftive  centres,  the  above 
diilanccs  may  be  taken  with  the  compaifcs  upon  the 
the  lines,  and  fetofFupon  the  quadrants. 

To  vi^iks  an  ered  liireCl  fouth  dial.  Elevate  the 
pale  to  the  co-latitude  of  your  place,  and  proceed 
"  ~s  as  above  taught  for  the  horizontal 
in  the  morning  to  VI  in  the  aftcr- 
nntft  be  rcverfed,  as  in  the 
and  the  hypoihenufe  rt//of  the  gnomon  n  gf, 
ninfl  make  an  angle  with  the  dial-plane  eq  jsl  10  tlie 
co-latitude  of  the  place.  As  the  fun  can  fliinc  no  longer 
on  this  dial  than  from  fix  in  the  morning  until  lix  in 
tlie  evening,  there  is  no  occafioii  for  having  any  more 
than  12  hours  upon  it. 

To  make  an  ere  ft  dial,  declining  from  the  fouth  to- 
wards  th;  eaj'i  or  wefl.  Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude 
of  yonr  place,  and  fcrew  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  ze:iith.  Then,  if  your  dial  declines  tov.-ards  the 
cail  (which  we  fliall  fuppofe  it  to  do  at  preftnt),  count 
in  the  liorizon  the  degrees  of  declination,  from  the  cafl 
point  towards  the  north,  and  briig  the  lower  end  of 
the  quadrant  to  that  degree  of  declination  at  which  the 
reckoning  ends.  This  done,  bring  any  particular  me- 
ridian of  your  globe  (as  fuppofe  the  firft  meridian)  di- 
re^tl/  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  hour  to  XII  at  noon. 
Then,  keeping  the  quadrant  of  altitude  at  tlie  degree 
of  declination  in  the  horizon^  turn  the  globe  ea.lward 
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on  its  axis,  and  obfcrvc  tlic  degrees  cm  by  the  ilrfl 
meridian  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude  (counted  from  ilic 
zenith)  as  the  hour-index  comes  to  XI,  X,  IX,  &c.  in 
the  forenoon,  or  as  15,  50,  45,  &c.  degrees  of  ihc 
equator  p.ifs  under  the  brazen  meridian  at  thifc  hours 
rtfpeciiytly  ;  and  the  degrees  then  cut  in  ihc  quadrant 
by  the  tii  11  uieridaii,  arc  the  rcfpcilivc  didanccs  of  ihc 

forenoon  hours  from  XII  on  tiie  plane  of  the  dial. 

Then,  for  the  afternoon  hours,  turn  the  quadrant  of 
aliilnde  round  tlie  zenith  until  ic  comes  to  the  degree 
in  the  liorizon  oppofiic  to  that  where  it  was  placed  be- 
fore ;  namely,  as  far  from  ihc  weft  point  of  the  hori- 
zon towards  the  fouth  as  it  was  fet  at  lirll  from  ihc 
call  point  towards  the  north  ;  and  turn  ilic  globe  well- 
ward  on  its  axis,  uniil  thefirfl  mci-idian  cuuies  10  ih: 
brazen  meridian  again,  and  the  hour-index  10  XII; 
then,  continue  to  turn  tlie  globe  wcflv.'ard,  and  as  the 
index  point  to  tlie  afternoon  Iioiirs  I,  H,  HI,  f^c.  or 
as  15,  30,  45,  &c.  degrees  of  the  equator  pafs  under 
the  brazen  meridian,  the  lirtl  meridian  will  cut  the 
ijuadrant  of  altitude  in  the  rcfpciflivc  number  of  degiccs 
from  the  zenith  tiiat  each  of  ihefe  hours  isfi-oiii  XII 
on  the  dial. — And  note,  that  v.-hen  ihc  firft  mcridiaa 
goes  off  tlie  quadrant  at  the  liorizon  in  the  forenoon, 
the  hour-index  Ihows  the  time  w  hen  tlie  fun  will  tome 
upon  tills  dial  ;  and  when  it  goes  oft"  the  quadrant  in 
the  afternoon,  the  index  will  point  to  the  time  when 
the  fun  goes  off"  the  dial. 

Having  thus  found  all  the  hour-diilances  from  XII 
lay  them  down  upon  yonr  dial-plane,  tiiher  by  dividing 
a  fcinicirclc  into  two  quadrants  of  90  degrees  cacli  (be- 
ginning at  the  hour-line  ot  Xli),  or  by  the  line  of 
chords,  as  above  directed. 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  line  on  which  tlic  ftilc  or 
gnomon  itands  (commonly  called  !hc/?/^y//Vc--/'/,v;')  makes 
an  angle  with  the  twelve  o'clock  liiie,  and  falls  among 
the  forenoon  hour-lines,  if  the  dial  declines  towards  the 
e.iil  ;  and  among  the  afternoon  hour-lines,  when  the 
dial  declines  to\>'-irds  thewefl;  that  is,  to  the  left  hand 
from  the  twelve  o'clock  line  in  the  former  cafe,  audio 
tlio  right  hand  from  it  in  ihc  laiier. 

T9  find  the  diilance  of  thehibftile  from  the  twelve 
o'clock  line  :  if  your  dial  declines  from  the  fouth  to- 
ward the  eafl;,  count  the  degrees  of  that  declination  in 
the  horizon  from  ihecaft  point  toward  the  north,  and 
bring  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  that 
degreeof  declination  where  the  reckoning  ends  :  then, 
turn  the  globe  until  the  firft  meridian  cuts  the  horizon 
in  the  like  number  of  degrees,  counted  iVoni  the  fouth 
I'oint  toward  the  eaft  ;  and  the  quadrant,  anil  firft  me- 
ridian will  thencrofs  o)ie  another  at  right  angles  ;  and 
the  number  of  degrees  of  ihc  quadrant,  which  arc  in- 
tercepted between  the  firft  nieridi.ni  and  the  zenith,  is 
equal  10  the  diilance  of  the  fubftile  line  from  the  twelve 
ti'clock  line  ;  and  the  number  of  i!egrces  of  tlie  tiiil 
meridian,  which  are  intercepted  betv.een  the  quadrant 
an.!  the  north  pole,  is  equal  10  the  elevation  of  the  flilc 
above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

If  the  dial  declines  weftward  from  the  fouth,  count 
that  declination  from  the  eaft  pr>i;it  of  l!ic  horizon  to- 
wards the  fouth,  and  bring  the  quadrant  of  altitude  10 
the  degree  in  the  horizonat  w  hich  the  reckonin:;  ends  ; 
both  for  finding  the  forenoon  Imurs,  and  diilance  of  the 
fiibllile  from  the  meridian  :  and  for  the  afternoon  iionrs, 
bring  the  quadrant  to  the  oppolitc  degree  in  the  hori- 
zon. 
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zon.  naii-.dy,  as  far  from  the  weft  towards  the  nonh, 
and  iheii  prncted  in  all  rcfpedts  as  above. 

Thus  w  c  have  iiniflied  our  declining  dial  ;  and  in  fo 
doinir,  we  nrde  four  dials,  viz. 

I.  A  non!;  dial,  declining  eaftward  by  the  fame 
n:imbcrof  degrees.  2.  A  north  dial,  declining  the 
fame  nmnber  weft.  5.  A  fouth  dial,  declining  e.'.ft. 
And,  4.  A  fouth  dial  declining  weft.  Only,  placing 
ihe  proper  number  of  hours,  and  the  ftile  or  gnomon 
riMpe>^livcly,  upon  each  plane.  For  (as  abovcnicn- 
lioucd)  in  the  fouth-weft  plane,  the  fubftilar-line  falls 
among  the  afternoon  hours  ;  and  in  the  fouth.  eaft,  of 
the  fame  declination,  among  the  forenoon  hours,  at 
equal  diftances  from  XII.  And  fo  all  the  morning  hours 
on  the  well  decliner  will  be  like  the  afternoon  hours 
on  the  eaft  decliner  :  the  fouth  eaft  decliner  will  pro- 
duce the  north- weft  decliner  ;  and  the  fouth-wcft  de- 
din-si-ihe  nowh-caft  decliner,  by  only  extending  the 
hour-lines,  ftile  aliu  fubftile,  quite  through  the  centre  : 
the  axis  of  the  ftile  (or  edge  that  cafts  the  fliadow  on 
ihe  hour  of  the  day)  being  in  all  dials  whatever  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  confequently  pointing 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the  heaven  in  north  latitudes, 
and  toward  the  fouth  pole  in  fouth  latitudes. 

But  bccaufe  every  one  who  would  like  10  make  a 
dial,  may  perhaps  no:  be  provided  with  a  globe  to  aflift 
him,  and  may  probably  not  underfland  the  method  of 
doing  it  by  logarithmic  calculation  ;  we  fliall  Ihow  how 
to  perform  it  by  the  plain  dialing  lines,  or  fcale  of  la- 
titudes and  hours  (as  reprefentcd  on  the  Plate),  and 
v.'liich  m*y  be  had  on  fcales  commonly  fold  by  the 
liiatlieniatical  inllrnment  makers. 

This  is  the  eafieftof  all  mechanical  methods,  and  by 
much  the  bcft,  when  the  lines  are  truly  divided  :  and 
not  only  the  half  hours  and  quarters  may  be  laid  down 
by  all  of  them,  but  every  fiith  minute  by  moft,  and  e- 
very  fmgle  m.inute  by  thole  where  the  line  of  liours  is  a 
foot  in  length. 

Having  drawn  your  double  meridian  line «?  ^,  c  d, 
on  the  plane  intended  for  a  horizontal  dial,  and  crof- 
fed  it  at  right  angles  by  the  fix  o'clock  line  fe  (as  in 
lig.  3.),  take  the  latitude  of  your  place  with  the  com- 
pTlfes,  in  the  fcale  of  latitudes,  and  fet  that  extent 
from  c  to  e,  and  from  a  to  f,  on  the  fix  o'clock  line  : 
then  taking  the  whole  lix'hours  between  the  points 
of  the  compalfes  in  the  fcale  of  hours,  with  that  ex- 
tent fet  one  foot  in  the  point  c,  and  let  the  other  foot 
fill  where  it  will  upon  the  meridian  line  c  cl,  as  at  J. 
Do  the  fame  from/to  b,  and  draw  the  right  lines  e  d 
and  fb,  each  of  which  will  be  equal  in  length  to  the 
whole  fcale  of  hours.  This  done,  fetting  one  foot  of 
the  compalTcs  in  the  beginning  of  the  fcale  at  XII,  and 
extending  the  other  to  each  hour  on  the  fcale,  lay  ofT 
thefe  extents  from  d  to  e  for  the  afternoon  hours,  and 
from  b  \.nf  {q'X  thofe  of  the  forenoon  :  this  will  divide 
the  \\\\i%de  and  /'/"in  the  fame  manner  as  the  liour- 
fcaleis  divided  at"i,  2,  ?,  4,  and  6  ;  on  which  the 
q. carters  mav  alfo  belaid  down,  if  required.  Then, 
laying  a  ruler  on  the  point  c,  draw  thefirft  five  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  from  thai  point,  through  the  dots  at 
thenuraeral  figures  i,  2,  ?,  4,  5,  on  the  line  (/ ^  ;  and 
continue  the  lines  of  Ilil  and  V  through  the  centre  c 
10  the  other  fide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  hours  of  the 
morning:  which  done,  lay  the  ruler  on  the  point  e,  and 
draw  the  laft  nve  hours  in  the  forenoon  through  the 
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dots  5,  4,  ;,  2, 1,  on  the  line//'  ;  continuing  the  hour- 
lines  of  Vll  and  VIII  through  the  centre  a  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  hours  of  the  evening  ; 
and  fet  the  hours  to  their  refpeclivc  lines,  as  in  the  fi- 
gure. Laftly,  make  the  gi:oinon  the  fame  way  as 
taught  above  for  the  hciizontal  dial,  and  the  whole  will 
be  finilhed. 

To  make  an  ereJt  fouth-dial,  take  the  co-latiiudc 
of  your  place  from  the  fcale  of  latitudes,  and  then  pro- 
ceed in  all  refpefls  for  the  hour-line  as  iu  the  hori- 
zontal dial ;  only  revcrfing  the  hours,  as  i;'  fig.  4.  and 
making  the  angle  of  the  ftile's  height  equal  to  the  co- 
latitude. 

But,  left  the  yoimg  dialift  fi-.ould  have  neither  glf  be 
nor  wooden  fcale,  we  ihall  nowfiiov.-  him  how  he  may 
makeadial  without  any  of  thefe  helps.  Only,  if  he 
has  not  a  line  of  chords,  he  niuft  divide  a  quadrant  in- 
to (JO  equal  parts  or  degrees  for  taking  the  proper  angle 
of  the  Itile's  elevation  ;  which  is  ealily  done. 

With  any  opening  of  the  compallcs,  as  Z  L,  dc- 
fcribe  the  two  fen.icircles  L  F  k  and  L  Q__k,  upon  the 
centres  Z  and  s,  where  the  fix  o'clock  line  crollcs  the 
double  meridian  line,  and  divide  each  femicircle  into 
12  equal  parts,  beginning  at  i.  (though,  ftritfly  fpeak- 
ing,  only  the  quadrants  f rem  L  to  the  fix  o'clock  line 
need  be  divided)  ;  then  conneift  the  divifions  which 
are  equidiftant  from  /-,  by  the  parallel  lines  A" />/,  IN, 
H  G,  C  F,  and  F  iK  Draw  /  Z  for  the  hypothenufe 
of  the  ftile,  making  the  angle  F  Z  £  equal  to  the  lati- 
tude of  your  place  ;  and  continue  the  line /-'Z  to  .ff. 
Diaw  the  line  F!r  parallel  to  the  fix  o'clock  line,  and 
fet  offthe  diftance  a  K  fiom  Z  to  Y,  the  diflance^  I 
from  Z  10  A,  c  H  from  Z  to  IV,  d  C  from  Z  to  T, 
and  e  F  from  Z  to  S.  Then  draw  the  lines  Ss,  It. 
IVw,  Xx,  and  Ty,  each  parallel  to  J^r.  Set  off  the 
diftance  jT  fromrr  to  11,  and  from_/'to  i  ;  the  diftance 
xX  from  /'  to  10,  and  from  j  to  2  ;  luIF  from  c  to  9, 
and  from  /j  to  5  ;  iT  from  d  to  8,  ami  from  /  to  4  ; 
.<S  from  e  to  7,  and  from  ?.•  to  5.  Then  laying  a  ruler 
to  the  centre  Z,  draw  theforeuoon  hour-lines  through 
the  points  11,  10,  9.  8,  7  ;  and  laying  it  to  the  centre 
n,  draw  the  al'ternoon  lints  through  the  points  i,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  continuing  the  forenoon  lines  of  VH  and 
\' HI  through  the  centre  Z,  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
dial,  for  tiie  like  afternoon  hours,  and  the  afternoon 
lines  nil  and  V  through  the  centre  z,  to  the  op- 
pofite fide,  for  the  like  morning  hours.  Set  the 
hours  to  thefe  lines  as  in  the  figure,  and  then  er£<3: 
the  ftyle  or  gnoujon,  a;;d  the  horizontal  dial  \a  ill  be 
finiflicd. 

To  conftrucl  a  fouth  dial,  draw  the  line /Z,  making 
an  angle  with  the  meridian  ZL  equal  to  the  co-latitude 
of  your  place  ;  and  proceed  iu  all  refpefts  as  in  the 
above  iiorizontal  dial  for  tjie  fame  latitude,  reverfing 
the  hours  as  in  fig.  4.  and  making  the  elevation  of  the 
gnomon  equal  to  the  co-latitude. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  explain  the 
method  of  conftrucling  the  dialing  lines,  and  fome 
others  ;  which  is  as  follows  : 

With  any  opening  of  the  compalfes,  as  E^i/,  ac- 
cording to  the  intended  length  of  the  fcale,  defcribe 
t!ie  circle  JDCB,  and  crofs  it  at  right  angles  by  the 
diameters  C£^a.nd  DEB.  Divided  the  quadrant  ^B 
firft  into  9  equal  parts,  and  then  each  part  into  10  ; 
fo  fliall  the  quadrant  be  divided  into  90  equal  parts  or 
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Plate      degrees.     Draw  the  right  I'r't  ->'  ■■,)/  '.l,c  l;v.:u  of 

CLVIII.  this  quadrant ;  aiui  fcttiug  .i.c  .o,..  ot  the  cofliiiilfcs 
in  th«  point  .^,  txiend  the  oiiicr  to  <.\'.< 
fioiisot'the  quadrant,  an. 1  transfer  i;i'.> 
the  li:ic  A F B  by  thi;  aics,  lO,  lo,  2'-j,  j.^,  ^.c.  aiid 
this  will  be  a  line  ut'  chords,  divided  iiUo  90  uiuqiiai 
parts;  which,  if  transferred  from  the  line  uack  agai;i 
to  the  quadrant,  will  divide  it  eq.ially.  It  is  plain 
by  the  fif^ure,  that  the  dillance  from  //to  60  in  the 
line  of  chords,  is  jirii  equal  to  .-/£",  the  radius  of  tlic 
circle  from  which  that  line  is  made  ;  for  if  the  arc  Co, 
'■"  60  be  eoniiiiued,  uf  whicli  ^-i  is  the  cciitre,  it  goes  cx- 

a;lly  through  the  centre  £  of  the  arc  y4  B. 

And  therefore,  in  laying;  down  any  number  of  de- 
grees on  a  circle,  by  the  line  of  chords,  you  mull  iirlt 
open  the  compaiies  fo,  as  to  tjkc  in  jull  60  degrees 
upon  that  line,  as  from // to  60:  and  then,  wiiii  that 
extent,  as  a  radius,  defcribe  a  circle,  which  will  be 
exactly  of  the  fame  lize  with  that  from  which  the  line 
was  divided  :  v.'hich  done,  fet  one  foot  of  the  compaiies 
in  the  beginning;  of  the  chord  line,  as  at  //,  and  ex- 
tend the  otiicr  to  the  number  of  degrees  you  want 
i3pon  the  line  ;  wdiich  extent,  sppHcd  to  the  circle,  will 
include  the  like  number  of  degrees  upon  it. 

Divide  the  q'.udrant  CD  i.uo  go  equal  parts,  and 
from  eacli  point  of  diviUon  draw  rijjit  lines,  as  /,  k,  I, 
Sec.  to  the  line  C  E  ;  all  perpendicular  to  that  line,  and 
parallel  to  D  E,  v.'hich  will  divide  E  C  into  a  line  of 
lines  ;  and  although  thefe  are  feldom  put  among  the 
dialing  lines  on  a  fcale,  yet  they  affifi;  in  drawing  the 
line  of  latitudes.  For  if  a  ruler  be  laid  npon  the  point 
D,  and  over  each  divifion  in  the  line  01  fines,  it  will  di- 
vide the  qtiadrant  C  B  into  90  unequal  parts,  as  Bu, 
Bi,  Sec.  Ihuvvn  by  the  right  lines  10.7,  20#,  30c,  &c. 
drawn  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  If  the  right  line 
B  C  be  drawn,  fubtending  this  quadrant,  and  the  near- 
eft  diflances  Bn,  Bb,  Be,  &c.  be  taken  in  the  conipaf- 
fes  from  B ,  and  fet  upon  this  line  in  the  fame  manner 
as  directed  for  the  line  of  chords,  it  will  make  a  line  of 
latitudes  BC,  equal  in  length  to  the  line  of  chords  A B, 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  diviiions,  but  very  unequal 
as  to  their  lengths. 

Draw  the  right  line  DC  A,  fubtending  the  quadrant 
D  A;  and  parallel  to  it,  draw  the  right  line  n,  touch- 
ing the  quadrant  DA  at  the  numeral  figure  5.  Divide 
this  quadrant  into  fix  equal  parts,  as  i,  2,  3,  &c.  and 
through  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  right  lines  fron 
the  centre  E  to  the  line  r  s,  which  will  divide  it  at  the 
points  where  the  fix  hours  are  to  be  placed,  as  in  the 
figure.  If  every  fixth  part  of  the  quadrant  be  fubdi- 
vided  into  four  equal  parts,  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  through  thefe  points  of  divifion,  and  continued 
to  the  line  r  s,  will  divide  each  hour  upon  it  into  quar- 
ters, 
r     8-  In  fig.  8.  we  have  ihe  reprefentation  of  a  portable 

}S  dial,  which  may  be  cafily  drawn  on  a  card,  and  car- 
A  dial  on  a  j.jgj  jj,  ^  pocket  book.  The  lines  a  .•/,  a  b,  and  /;  c  of 
the  gnomon,  muft  be  cut  quite  through  the  card  -,  and 
as  the  end  a  b  o^  the  gnomon  is  railed  occafionally  above 
the  plane  of  the  dial,  it  turns  upon  the  uncut  line  c  d 
as  on  a  hinge.  The  dotted  line  A B  muft  be  (lit  quite 
through  the  card,  and  the  tliread  C  muft  be  pu:  thro' 
the  (lit,  and  have  a  knot  tied  behind,  to  keep  it  from 
being  eafily  drawn   out.     On  the  other  end  of  this 
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thread  is  a  fniall  plummet  Z?,  and  on  the  middle  of  it      Pl.uc 
a  fin.iUhci.l  fur  iho'A  lug  the  hour  of  the  day.  CLVIIJ. 

■)  rc(5tiiy  tills  dial,  let  the  thread  in  the  (lit  right 
nft  tiic  day  of  liic  munih,  and  ftteieh    th-j  llirr.id 
iio:,!  the  day  of  the  month  over  the  angular  [loint  wlurc 
the  c  i  vc  litiLs  meet  at  XII  ;  then  Ihift  the  Dead  to  that 
point  on  ihc  iliicad,  ami  tlir  did!  will  bt  rct'lihcd. 

To  liiid  tlie  hour  of  the  day,  raifc  ihe  jv''>""'>f  (no 
matter  how  mucii  or  how  liiile)  a:iil  ho!.-!  the  edge  of 
the  dial  next  the  gnoiiion  towards  the  (u:i,  lo  as  the 
uppennoft  edge  or  the  Ihadow  of  the  gr.onion  may 
juft  cover  x.\\cjha(k-j]'lii'e ;  and  the  bcaJ  ihen  playing 
freely  on  tlie  face  of  the  dial,  hy  the  weight  of  the 
plummet,  will  fltow  the  time  of  the  day  among  luc 
hour-lines,  as  it  is  forcuoonor  altcrnoon. 

To  find  the  time  of  fun  riling  and  felling,  move  the 
tlireud  among  tiie  iiour-liucs,  until  it  eiibcr  covers  foinc 
oncof  thein,  or  lies  paraikl  betwixt  any  two  ;  an, I  then 
it  viill  cut  the  lime  of  lun-rifing  among  the  forenoon 
hours,  and  ui  fun  fetting  air.oiig  the  atiernoon  h-'urs, 
for  that  day  of  the  year  to  whiili  the  tl'.ri.ad  is  fet  in 
the  f.ale  of  months. 

To  rind  the  lun's  declination,  flretch  thcthrcad  from 
the  day  of  ihe  month  over  rh-  angular  point  at  XII, 
and  it  will  cut  the  fun's  declination,  -as  it  is  north  or 
fouili,   for  that  cay,   in  the  jn-cper  fcah . 

To  find  on  w  lu:  days  the  fun  enters  the  figns  :  when 
the  bead,  as  above  reililied,  moves  along  any  of  liic 
curve-lines  which  have  the  lignsof  the  zodiac  marked 
npon  them,  ihc  fun  enters  thofc  figns  on  the  days 
pointed  out  by  tlie  thread  in  the  fraic  of  months. 

The  coufiruclion  of  thisdi:il  is-very  ealy,  cfpccially 
if  the  reader  compares  it  all  along  v;ith  fig.  i.  of  Plate 
CLIX.  as  he  reads  the  following  explanation  01  that 
figure. 

Draw  the  occult  line  AB  parillcl  to  the  top  of  the  pUte 
card,  and  erofs  it  at  right  angles  with  the  fix  o'clock  CI.IX. 
lint  ECD  ;  then  upon  C,  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  ^Z  »• 
CA,  dcfcribe  the  femicircle  AEL,  and  divide  it  into 
13  equal  pans  (beginning  at  A),  as  Ar,  .'is,  f:c.  and 
trom  thefe  points  of  aivifion  draw  the  hour  lin^s  ;•,  i, 
t,  u,  V,  E,  w,  and  v,  all  para'kl  to  the  'i\y^  o'clock  line 
EC.  If  each  part  of  tlie  feniicireic  be  fubdividcd  into 
four  equal  parts,  they  will  give  the  l-.ali'-hour  lints  and 
quarters,  as  in  fig.  2.  Draw  the  right-line  ASDo, 
making  the  angle  5.'.'5  cq -al  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place.  Upon  the  centre  A  dtfcribc  the  arch  liST, 
and  fet  oft"  upon  it  the  arcs  5a'  and  ST,  each  equal  to 
2;;  degrees,  for  the  fun's  greateft  declinaiion;  and 
divide  them  into  23;  equal  parts,  as  in  fig.  2.  Thro* 
the  interfedion /)  of  the  lines  £CC  and  ADo,  draw 
the  right  line  FDC  at  right  angles  to  ADo.  L.iy  a 
ruler  to  the  points  A  and\A',  and  draw  the  line  ARE 
through  23;  degrees  of  fouth  declination  in  the  arc 
SR ;  and  then  laying  the  ruler  to  the  points  .yand  T, 
draw  the  line  ATC  through  23;  degrees  of  nonh  de- 
clination in  the  ar«  ST:  fo  ihall  the  lines  ARE  and 
ATC  cut  the  line  EDC  in  the  proper  lengths  for  the 
fcale  of  months.  Upon  the  centre  Z),  with  the  radius 
DF,  defcribe  the  femicircle  FoC  ;  which  divide  into 
fix  equal  parts,  F»i,  m>i,  no,  Sec.  and  from  thefe  points 
of  divifion  draw  the  right  lines  T/ih,  ni,  pk,  and  (//,  each 
parallel  to  oD.  Then  fetting  one  foot  of  the  com- 
pafics  in  tlie  point  E,    extend  the  other  to  A,    and 
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defcribc  tiic  afc  /IZH  for  the  tropic  of  vf :  with  the 
fair.e  extent,  fining  one  foot  in  C,  dclcribe  the  arc 
AEO  for  tlie  tropic  of  s.  Next  fctting  one  foot  in 
the  point  k,  and  extending  the  other  to  A,  defcribc  the 
arc  ACl  for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns  js  and  %  ; 
and  wiih  the  fame  extent,  icttip.g  one  fuot  in  the  point 
/,  defcribc  the  arc  AN  for  the  bcg'nnings  of  the  figns 
n  and  J?.  Set  one  foot  in  the  point;,  J^nd  having 
cxtcmledlhc  oiher  to  A,  defcribs  tlic  arc  AK  for  the 
b-gianingsof  theligns  >£  ?-itd  n\  ;  and  with  the  ii\\\c 
extent,  fet  one  foot  in  k,  and  defcribc  the  arc  AMior 
t!ie  beginnings  of  the  figns  f5  and  n;j.  Then  letting 
onefoo^i  in  tlie  paint  Z),  and  extending  the  other  to  A, 
defcribc  the  curve  AL  for  the  beginnings  of  T  and  is  ; 
and  the  figns  will  be  finilhcd.  This  done,  lay  a  ruler 
from  tiic  poir.t  A  over  the  Inn's  declination  in  the  arch 
JiST;  and  where  the  riiler  cuts  the  line  fDC,  make 
marks:  and  place  the  days  of  the  niontlis  right  againll 
thefc  marks,  in  tliu  minner  Ihown  by  iig.  2.  Lallly, 
draw  the  ihado-,v-lii;e  i'j^.  parallel  to  itie  occult  line 
AB  ;  inake  the  gnomon,  and  fit  ihc  hours  to  their 
rcfpedivc  lines,  as  in  f.g.  2.  and  the  dial  will  be  ri- 
niihtd. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  diah  called  unhcr/j/,  be- 
caufc  they  ferve  for  all  latitnJes.  One,  of  Mr  Pardie's 
conftrnclion,  was  formerly  eoiifidcred  as  the  be/h  It 
conlifts  of  three  principal  parts^  the  firfl  whereof  is 
called  the  horizontal  plane  (A),  'becanfe  in  practice  it 
iniirt  be  pirailcl  to  the  horizon.  In  this  plane  is  fixed 
an  uprio-ht  pin,  which  enters  into  the  edge  of  the  ie- 
cond  part  BD,  called  the  meridional  plane,  which  is 
made  of  two  pieces,  the  jowefl  whereoi'  ( B J  is  called 
the  (jaa.iraiii,  becanfe  it  contains  a  qaartcr  of  a  circle, 
divided  into  00  degrees;  and  it  is  only  into  this  part, 
near  B,  that  the  pin  enters.  The  other  piece  is  a  fe- 
niicircle  (D)  aJjufted  to  the  qnadrant,  and  turning  in 
it  by  a  groove,  for  railing  or  dcprciling  the  diameter 
(EF)  of  the  femicircle,  which  diair.cicr  is  called  the 
cr:ds  'jfthc  luflynincnt .  The  Third  piece  is  a  circle  (G ), 
divided  oil  botli  fides  into  24  equal  parts,  which  are  the 
hours.  This  circle  isp-jtupon  the  meridional  plane  fo, 
that  the  axis  (EF)  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  circle, 
and  the  point  C  be  the  common  centre  of  the  circle, 
femicircle,  and  quadrant.  The  (Iraight  edge  of  the 
femicircle  is  chamfered  on  both  lides  to  a  fharp  edge, 
which  paiics  through  the  centre  of  the  circle.  On  one 
tide  of  the  chimfered  uart,  the  firft  fix  moriihs  of  the 
viar  arc  liid  down,  a.ccording  to  the  fun's  declination 
fur  their  refpeftive  days,  and  on  the  other  iitle  the  lad 
fix  months.  And  ag.iinft  the  days  on  which  the  fun 
enters  the  iigns,  there  are  flraight  lines  drawn  upon  the 
fernicircle,  with  the  characters  of  the  ligns  marked  up- 
on them.  There  is  a  black  line  drawn  along  the  middle 
of  th.e  upright  edge  of  di.e  quadrant,  (nxr  which  hangs 
a  thread  fAV,  with  its  pluP'.niit  (1),  for  levelling  the 
iniinimcnt.  A',  li.  Krom  the  2;d  of  September  to  the 
20th  of  March,  the  iippfr  furficc  ol  the  c'.-le  mull 
touch  both  the  centre  G  of  the-  femicircle,  and  the  line 
of  T  and  ii  ;  and  from  the  20tli  of  March  to  the  23d 
of  September,. I  he  lower  f  iriace  of  the  circle  mufl  touch 
ibat  centre  afid  I'P.c. 

To  find  ihe  time  af  .the   dav  W  ihis  dial.     Haying 

.fct  it  on  a  level  p!.icc  ia  fia^l>ane,  and  sdjufledit  by 

'  (he  levelling  fcrev.'s  i  and  /,  until  the  piur.fl)  line  hangs 

over  the  back  line  upm  the  edge  of  the  quadrant,  and 
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parallel  to  the  faid  edge ;  move  the  femicircle  in  the 
quadrant,  niuii  the  line  of  y  and  £h  (where  the  circle 
tirichcs)  comes  to  the  latitude  of  your  place  in  the 
quadrant:  then  turn  the  whole  meridional  plane  j6/), 
with  its  circle  C,  upon  the  horizontal  plane  A,  until 
ihc  edge  of  the  fliadow  of  the  circle  falls  prccifely  on 
the  day  of  the  month  in  the  femicircle  j  and  then  the 
.meridional  plane  will  be  due  north  and  fouth,  the  axis 
EF  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and  v;ill 
caft  a  Ihadow  upon  the  true  time  of  the  day  among  the 
hours  on  the  circle. 

N.  B.  As,  vviien  (he  inflrument  is  thus  reftificd,  the 
quadrant  and  femicircle  are  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian, lb  the  circle  is  then  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoc- 
tial. Therefore,  as  the  fun  is  above  the  equinodial  in 
fuininer  (in northern  latitudes),  and  below  it  in  winter; 
the  axis  of  the  femicircle  will  caft  a  Ihadow  on  the 
hour  of  the  day,  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  circle, 
from  the  20th  of  Jilarch  till  the  23d  of  September  ; 
and  from  the  23d  of  September  to  tlie  20ih  of  March 
the  hour  of  the  day  will  be  determined  by  the  fnadow 
of  the  femicircle  upon  the  lower  furface  of  the  circle. 
In  the  former  cafe,  the  ihadow  of  the  circle  falls  upon 
the  day  of  the  month,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  femicircle  ;  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  on  the 
upper  part. 

The  method  of  laying  down  the  months  and  figns 
upon  the  femicircle  is  as  iollows.  Draw  the -ri<'lu  line 
ACB  equa.l  to  the  diameter  of  ihe  femicircle  ADB, 
and  crofs  it^n  the  middle  at  right  angles  with  the  line 
ECD,  equal  in  length  to  ADB ;  then  EC  will  be  the 
radius  of  the  circle  FCC,  which  is  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  femicircle.  Upon  E,  as  a  centre,  defcribc  the 
circle  FCC,  on  which  fct  oft' the  arcs  Ch  and  Ci,  caclt 
equal  to  23^  degrees,  and  divide  them  accordingly  in- 
to that  number  for  the  fun's  declination.  Then  lay. 
ing  ihe  cdge.of  a  ruler  over  the  centre  E,  and  alfo  over 
the  fun's  declination  for  every  fifth  day  of  each  month 
(as  in  the  card-dial),  mark  the  points  on  the  diameter 
AB  of  the  femicircle  horn  a  log,  which  are  cut  by  the 
ruler  ;  and  libire  place  the  days  of  the  moriths  accord- 
ingly, anfwering  to  the  fun's  declination.  This  done, 
fetting  one  foot  of  the  compafles  in  C,  and  extending 
the  other  to  i^org,  defcribc  the  femicircle  <7^  <:<2'i;/"p- ,- 
which  divide  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points 
of  divilion  draw  right  lines  parallel  to  CD,  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fines  (of  w-hich  one  half  arc  on  one  fide 
of  tlie  femicircle  and  the  other  lialfon  the  other),  and 
fet  the  charaflers  of  the  lines  to  their  proper  lines,  as  in 
the  figure. 

A  univcrfal  dial  of  a  very  ingenious  conftruclion, 
has  laiely  been  invented  by  Air  G.  Wright  of  London. 
The  hour-circle  or  arch  E,  and  latitude  arch  C,  are 
the  portions  of  two  meridian  circles;  one  fixed,  and  the 
other  moveable.  The  hour  oi'  dial  plate  SEN  at  top 
is  fixed  to  the  arch  C,  and  has  an  index  ihat  moves 
uith  the  hour-circle  E  ;  therefore  the  confiruc^cion  of 
this  dial  is  pcrfeelly  limilar  to  the  conflruftion  of  the 
meridians  and  hour-circle  upon  a  common  globe. 
The  peculiar  problems  to  be  performed  by  tliis  in- 
firument  are,  r.  Tofii:dihs  latitudeof any  place.  2.  The 
latitude- tf  the  place  being  knoiun,  to  find  the  time  by  the 
fa:  and  fiars.  p.  To  fiui  the  fun  (.r  flars  azi:;iutb 
ai:d  attitude. 

Previon.-  to  ufc,  this  inllrument  .fnojld  be  in  a  wcU- 
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adjufled  (late:  to  perform  which,  3'ou  try  t]ie  levels  of  to  the  right  and  left,    till  the  latitude   arch  C  fills 


the  horizontal  pkites  yj  a,  by  iirft  turning  the  fcrews 
BBBB  till  the  bubbles  ot  air  on  the  glafs  tubes  of  the 
fpirit-levels  (levels  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other) 
which  are  central  or  in  the  middle,  and  remain  fo 
when  you  turn  the  upper  plate  A  half  round  it? 
centre  ;  but  if  they  Ihould  not  keep  fo,  there  are  fmall 
fcrews  at  the  end  of  each  level,  which  admit  of  being 
turned  one  way  or  the  other  as  may  be  requifue  till 
they  are  fo.  The  plates  An  being  llius  made  horizon- 
tal, fetthe  latitude  arcli  or  meridian  C  Iteadily  between 
die  two-grooved  fides  that  hold  it  (one  of  whiclj  is  feen 
at"  D),  by  the  fcrew  behind.  On  this  fide  D  is  divided 
the  nonius  or  vernier,  correfponding  with  the  divifions 
on  the  latitude  arch  C,  and  which  may  be  fubdivided 
into  5  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  even  Icfs  if  required. 
The  latitude  arch  C  is  to  be  fo  placed  in  D,  that  the 
pole  7!/ may  be  in  a  vertical  pofition  ;  which  is  done  by 
making  90°  on  the  arch  at  bottom  coincide  with  the 
o  of  the  nonius.  The  arch  is  then  fixed  by  the  tight- 
ening fcrew  at  the  back  of  D.  Hang  a  filken  plumb- 
line  on  the  hook  at  G  ••  which  line  is  to  coincide  with  a 
mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  latitude  arch  at  //,  all  the 
while  you  move  the  upper  plate  A  round  its  centre. 
If  it  does  not  fo,  there  are  four  fcrews  to  regulate  this 
adjuftment,  two  of  which  pafs  through  the  bafe  /into 
the  plate  A :  the  other  two  fcrews  fallen  the  nonius 
piece  D  together  ;  which  when  unfcrewed  a  thread  or 
two,  the  nonius  piece  may  be  eafily  moved  to  the  right 
or  left  of  90°  as  maybe  found  requifite. 

Prob.  1.  To  find  the  InChude  nf  the  place.  Faften  the 
latitude  and  hour-circles  together,  by  placing  the  pin  K 
into  the  holes ;  flide  the  n  nius  piece  E  on  the  hour- 
circle  to  the  fun's  declination  for  the  given  day  ;  the 
Inn's  declination  you  may  know  in  the  ephemeris  by 
White,  or  otlier  almanacs  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
Tlie  nonius  piece  E  muft  be  fet  outhat  portion  of  the 
hour-circle  marked  ND  to  SD,  according  as  the  fun 
has  nortli  or  fouth  declination.  About  20  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  noon,  obferve  the  fun's 
fhadow  or  f|H)t  that  palfes  throiigli  the  hole  at  the  axis 
O,  and  gentlv  move  tf.e  latitiKJe  urch  C  down  in  its 
groove  at  Z)  till  you  obferve  the  fpot  exactly  fall  on 
the  crofs  line  on  the  center  of  the  nonius  piece  L  ; 
and  by  the  falling  of  this  fpot,  fo  long  as  you  oblerve 
the  fun  to  increafe  in  altitude,  you  deprefs  the  arch 
C :  but  at  the  inllaut  of  its  llationary  appearance  the 
fpot  will  appear  to  go  no  lower ;  then  fix  the  arch  by 
the  fcrew  at  the  back  of  D,  and  the  degrees  theieby 
cut  by  the  nonius  on  the  arch  will  be  the  la'iiude  of 
the  place  required  :  if  great  exaiffncfs  is  wanted,  allow- 
.  ancefhouldbe  made  for  therefraftionof  theatmofphere, 
taken  from  fome  nautical  or  aftronomical  treatife. 

Prob.  2.  The  latilude  of  tl>e  placfb.'mg  given  to  Jxnd  the 
time  ly  the  fun  and  furs.  From  an  ephemeris  as  before, 
you  find  the  liin's  declination  for  the  day  north  or 
Ibuth,  and  fet  the  nonius  piece  E  Oii  the  arch  accord- 
ingly. Set  the  Initude  arch  f,  by  the  nonius  at  D, 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place  ;  and  place  the  magnifying 
glafs  at  M,  by  which  you  will  very  ci  neftly  fet  the 
index  carrying  a  nonius  to  the  upp^r  XII  at  S.  Take 
out  the  pin  A',  fl  icken  the  horizontal  fcrew  N,  and 
gently  move,  either  to  the  right  or  left  as  you  fee  ne- 
ccfiary,  tlie  hour-circle  E,  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
other  hand  moving  the  horizontal  plate  A  round  its  axis 
Vol.  V. 


into  the  meridian  ;  which  you  will  know  by  the  fun's 
fjjot  falling  exac^tly  in  the  centre  of  the  nonius  piece, 
or  where  the  lines  iuterfeifl  each  other.  The  lime 
may  be  now  read  off  exaiflly  to  a  muiute  by  the  nonius 
on  the  dial-plate  at  top,  and  which  will  be  the  time 
required.  The  horizontal  line  drawn  on  the  nonius 
piece  X,  not  feen  in  the  figure,  being  the  par.allel  of  de- 
clination or  path  that  the  fun-dial  makes,  it  therefore 
can  fall  oil  the  centre  of  tkit  line  at  no  otlier  lime  but 
when  the  latitude  arch  C  is  in  the  meridian  or  due 
north  and  fouth.     Hence  the  hour-circle,  on  moving 
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rour.d  with  the  pole,  mult  give  the  true  time  on  the 
d'al-plate  at  top.  There  is  a  hole  to  the  right,  and 
crofs  hairs  to  the  left,  of  the  centre  axis  hole  0,  v.here 
the  fun's  rays  pals  througii ;  whence  the  lun's  fhadow 
or  fpot  will  alfo  appear  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  ccnti  e 
on  the  nonius  piece  L,  the  holes  of  which  are  occalion- 
ally  iifed  as  fights  to  obferve  through.  If  th.e  fun's 
rays  are  too  weak  for  a  fhadow,  a  dark  glafs  to 
fkreen  the  eye  is  occafionally  placed  over  the  hole. 
The  niofi;  proper  time  to  find  a  true  meridian  is 
three  or  four  hours  belbre  or  after  noon  ;  and  take  the 
difference  of  the  fun's  declination  from  noon  at  the 
time  you  obferve.  If  it  be  the  morning  the  difference 
is  that  and  the  preceding  day  ;  if  afternoon,  that  and 
the  following  day  :  and  the  meridian  being  once  found 
exa(ft,  the  hour-ciicle  F.  is  to  be  brought  into  this 
meridian,  a  fixed  plare  made  for  the  dial,  and  an 
objedt  to  obferve  by  it  alfo  fixed  for  it  at  a  great  diftance. 
The  fights  LO  mufl  at  all  times  be  directed  againll  this 
fixed  objesft,  to  place  the  dial  truly  in  the  meridian, 
proper  lor  obferving  the  planets,  moon,  or  bright  liars 
by  night. 

Prob.  3.  To  find  the fuiC  s  azimuth  and  altitude.  The 
latirude  arch  C  being  in  the  meridian,  bring  the  pole 
ATintothe  zenith,  by  fetting  the  latitude-arch  to  90". 
Fallen  the  hour-circle  E  in  the  meridian,  by  pu'.ting  in 
the  pin  K ;  fix  the  horizontal  plates  by  the  fcrew  A'; 
and  fet  the  index  of  the  dial  plate  to  XII.  v.-hich  is  the 
fouth  point  :  Now  take  out  the  pin  K,  and  gently 
move  the  hour-circle  E ;  leaving  the  l.itittide-arch 
fixed,  till  the  fun's  rays  or  fpot  palling  through  the 
centre  hole  in  the  axis  0  fall  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
hour-circle  E,  made  for  that  purpofe.  The  a-zimttih  in 
time  may  then  be  read  olF  on  the  dial-plate  at  top  by 
the  magnifying  glafs.  This  time  may  be  converted 
into  degrees,  by  allowing  at  the  rate  cf  15  for  every 
hour.  By  Hiding  the  nonius  piece  E,  fo  that  the  fpot 
fhall  fall  on  the  crofs  line  thereon,  the  altitude  may  be 
taken  at  the  lame  time  if  it  does  not  exceed  45  degress. 
Or  the  altitude  may  be  taken  more  univerfallv,  by 
fixing  the  nonius  piece  E  to  the  o  on  the  divillon---, 
and  lliding  down  the  latitude  arch  in  fnch  a  manner  in 
the  s^roove  at  D,  till  the  fpot  falls  exadlly  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  nonius  E.  The  degrees  and  minutes  then 
fliown  by  the  nonius  at  D,  taken  from  90",  will  be  the 
altitude  required.  By  looking  througii  th- fight  holes 
L,  0,  the  altitude  of  the  moon,  planets,  and  ftars,  may 
be  eafily  taken.  IFpon  this  principle  it  is  ibmewhat 
adapted  for  levell  ng  alio  :  by  lowering;  the  nonius  piece 
E,  equal  altitudes  of  tlie  fun  may  be  had  ;  and  by  raif- 
ing  it  higher,  equal  depreflions. 

More  completely  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a  good 

theodolite,  gf  levelling,  and  the  peribrm.uice  of  pro- 
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hlcms  in  praflical  aftronomy,  trigonometry.  Sec.  Mr 
W.  Jones  of  Holborn  divides  the  horizontal  plate  Z) 
into  368°,  and  an  oppofite  nonius  on  the  upper  place  ^4, 
fubdividing  the  degiees  into  5  or  more  minutes.  A 
teleicope  and  fpirit-level  applies  on  the  latitude  arch 
at  i/  C  by  two  Icrews,  making  the  latitude  arch  a  ver- 
tical arch  ;  and  the  vhole  is  adapted  to  triangular  ftafFs 
with  parallel  plates,  fimilar  to  thofe  ufed  with  the  bell 
theodolites. 

A  dial  more  univerfal  for  the  performance  of  pro- 
blems than  the  above,  though  in  fome  particulars  not 
fo  convenient  and  accurate,  is  made  by  Mr  Jones  and 
other  inllrument-makers  in  London.  It  confifts  of 
the  common  equatorial  circles  reduced  to  a  portable 
fize,  and  inllead  of  a  telefcope  carries  a  plain  fight.  Its 
■principal  parts  confift  of  the  fight-piece  OP,  moveable 
over  the  declination's  femicircle  D.  It  has  a  nonius 
J>  to  the  femicircle.  A  dark  glafs  to  fkreen  the  eye 
applies  occafionally  over  either  of  the  holes  at  0 :  thefe 
-holes  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  piece  are  interfedted  by 
.crofs  lines,  as  feen-in  the  figure  below  ;  and  to  the  fight 
P  two  pieces  are  fcrewed,  tlie  lower  having  a  fmall  hole 
for  the  fun's  rays  or  lliadow,  and  the  upper  two  crofs 
hairs  or  wires. 

The  declination  circle  or  arch  D  is  divided  into  two, 
90°  each  ;  and  is  fixed  perpendicularly  on  a  circle  with 
a  chamfered  edge,  containing  a  nonius  divifion  that  fub- 
divides  into  fingle  minutes  the  under  equatorial  circle 
MN,  which  in  all  cafes  reprefents  the  equator,  and  is 
divided  into  twice  12  hours,  and  each  hour  into  five 
minutes.  At  right  angles  below  this  equatorial  circle 
is  fixed  the  femicircle  of  altitude  ^B,  divided  into  two 
quadrants  of  90°  each.  This  arch  ferves  principally  to 
meafure  angles  of  altitude  and  depreffion ;  and  it 
moves  centrally  on  an  upright  pillar  fixed  in  the  hori- 
zontal circle  EF.  This  circle  isi^is  divided  into  four 
quadrants  of9c°each,and  againft  itthereis  fixed  a  fmall 
monins  plate  at  A'.  Thehorizontal  circle  may  be  turned 
round  its  centre  or  axis ;  and  two  fpirit-levels,  LL  are 
fixed  on  it  at  ri^'ht  angles  to  one  another. 

We  have  not  room  to  detail  the  great  variety  of 
agronomical  and  trigonometrical  problems  that  may 
be  folved  by  this  general  inftrument,  as  defcribed  in 
Jones's  Injirumental  DiaI'mg.  One  example  connected 
with  our  prefent  purpofe  may  here  fuffice,  viz.  To 
find  the  time  when  the  latitutle  is  gi-ven.  Suppofing  the 
inftrument  to  be  well  adjufted  by  the  directions  here- 
after given.  The  meridian  of  the  place  fhould  be  firft 
obtained  to  place  the  inftrument  in,  which  is  fettled 
by  a  diftant  mark,  or  particular  cavities  to  receive  the 
fcrews  at  /  G  //,  made  in  the  bafe  it  ftands  on.  The 
meridian  is  beft  found  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun. 
In  order  to  take  thele,  you  fet  the  middle  mark  of 
the  nonius  on  the  declination  arch  D  at  o,  and  fix  it 
by  the  fcrew  behind  ;  then  fet  the  horary  or  ht  ur  circle 
»o  XII.  The  circle  EF  being  next  made  horizontal,  yr  u 
direct  the  fights  to  the  fun,  by  moving  the  horizontal 
circle  EF  and  altitude  femicircle  ylB  :  the  degrees  and 
minutes  marked  by  the  nonins  on  the  latter  will  be  tlie 
altitude  required.  To  take  c^W altitudes,  you  obferve 
the  fun's  altitude  in  the  morning  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore noon  by  the  femicircle  y/^  .•  leave  the  inftrument 
in  the  fame  fituation  perfedly  unaltered  till  the  after- 
noon, vrhen  by  moving  the  horizontal  circle  EF,  only 
find  the  direaion  of  the  fight  or  the  fua's  fpot  to  be  juft 
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the  fame,  which  will  be  an  equal  altitude  with  the 
morning.  The  place  of  the  horizontal  circle  EF 
againft  the  nonius  a;  each  t'me  of  obfervation  is  to  be 
carefully  noted  ;  and  the  middle  degree  or  part  between 
each  will  be  the  place  where  the  femicircle  j4B,  and 
fieht  OP,  will  ftand  or  coincide  with,  when  direfted 
to  the  fouth  or  north,  according  to  the  fun's  fituation 
north  or  fouth  at  noon  at  the  place  of  obfervation. 
Set  the  index  or  fight  piece  OP  very  accurately  to 
this  middle  point,  by  diredling  the  fight  to  fome  di- 
ftant objeft;  or  againft  it,  let  one  be  placed  up:  this 
objeft  will  be  the  meridian  mark,  and  will  always 
lerve  at  any  future  time.  To  find  the  time,  the  me- 
ridian being  thus  previoufly  known  by  equal  altitudes 
of  the  fun  (or  ftar),  and  determined  by  the  meridian 
mark  made  at  a  diftance,  or  by  the  cavities  in  the  bafe 
to  fet  the  fcrew  in  :  Place  the  equatorial  accordingly, 
and  level  the  hoiizontal  circle  EF  by  the  fpirit-levels 
thereon.  Set  the  femicircle  ^B  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  the  index  of  the  fights  0  P  to  the  declina- 
tion of  the  fun,  found  by  the  ephemeris,  as  before  di- 
refled.  Turn  the  femicircle  D  till  the  fight-holes  are 
accurately  direfled  to  the  fun,  when  the  nonius  on  the 
hour  circle  MA'' will  fhow  the  time.  It  may  eafily  be 
known  when  the  fun's  rays  are  direfl  through,  by  the 
fpot  falling  on  the  lower  niterfeftors  of  the  marks  acrofs 
the  hole  at  0.     See  the  figure  5  adjoining. 

The  adjullments  of  this  equatorial  dial  are  to  be 
made  from  the  following  trials,  ijl,  To  adjuft  the  levels 
LL  on  EF:  Place  the  o  of  any  of  the  divifions  on  EF 
to  the  middle  mark  or  fti  oke  on  the  nonius  at  A'';  bring 
the  air  bubbles  in  the  levels  in  the  centres  of  each  cafe, 
by  turning  the  feveral  fcrews  at  IGH :  this  being  ex- 
adly  done,  turn  the  circle  EF  iwo  90"  or  half  round  : 
if  the  bubble  of  air  then  remains  in  the  centre,  they 
are  right,  and  properly  adjufted  for  ufe  ;  but  if  they 
are  not,  you  make  them  fo  by  turning  the  neceffnry 
fcrews  placed  for  that  purpofe  at  the  ends  of  the  level- 
cafes  by  means  of  a  turnfcrew,  until  you  bring  them  to 
that  fixed  pufition,  that  they  will  return  when  the  plate 
EF  is  turned  half  rt.und.  2d/y,  To  adjuit  the  line  of 
fight  OP:  Set  the  nonius  to  o  on  the  declination  arch 
Z),  the  nonius  on  the  hour-circle  to  VI,  and  the  nonius 
on  the  femicircle  ^B  to  90°.  Direfl  to  fome  part  of 
the  horizon  where  there  may  be  a  variety  of  fixed  ob- 
jefts.  Level  the  horizontal  circle  EF  by  the  levels 
LL,  and  obferve  any  object  that  may  appear  on  the 
centre  of  the  crofs  wires.  Reverfe  the  femicircle  ^  B, 
viz.  fo  that  the  oppofite  90°  of  it  be  applied  to  the 
noniu^,  obferving  particularly  that  the  other  nonil 
preftrve  their  fituation.  If  then  the  remote  objed 
formerly  viewed  ftlll  continues  in  the  centre  of  the 
crofs  wires,  the  line  of  fight  0  P  is  truly  adjufted  ;  but 
if  not,  unfcrew  the  two  fcrews  of  the  frame  carrying 
the  crofs  wires,  and  move  the  frame  till  the  interfeftion 
appears  againft  another  or  new  objedt,  which  is  half 
way  between  the  firft  and  that  which  the  wires  were 
againft  on  the  reverfion.  Return  the  femicircle  yiB 
to  its  former  pofition  :  when,  if  the  interfeftion  ot  the 
wires  be  found  to  be  againft  the  half-way  objeft,  or  that 
to  which  they  were  laft  divided,  the  line  of  fight  is  ad- 
jufted ;  if  not,  the  operation  of  obferving  the  interval 
of  the  two  ob^efts,  and  applying  half-way,  muft  be  re- 
peated. 

It  is  necelTary  to  obferve,  that  one  of   the  wires 
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fliould  be  in  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle,  and  the  the  innrument  ti'.l  the  two  rings  be  at  ri"ht  angles  to 

other  wire  at  light  angles;  the  irame  containing  tlic  each   other,  and  llilpenJ   it    by  the  rini;  G;  th.it  tlie 

wires  is  made  to  Ihift  tor  that  purpcfe.  axis  of  the  dial  rcprclcnted  by  the  middle  of  the  biidge 

The  hole  at  P  which  forms  the  fun's  fpot  is  alfo  to  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  viz.  the  r.orll)  pole 

be  adjufted  by  direding  the  fight  tu  the  fun,  that  the  to  the  north,  and  vice  vcrfa.     Then  turn  the  Hat  fide 

centre  of  thefhadow  of  ihecrol's  hairs  may  fall  exaflly  ol  the  bridge  towards  the  fun,  fo  tiiat  his  rays  palling 

on  the  upper  hole  :  tlie  lower  frame  with  the  hole    is  through  the  fmall  hole  in  the  curfor  may  fall  exaflly 

then  to  be  moved  till  the  fpot  falls  exaiftly  on  the  lovv«r  in  a  line  drawn  tlirongh  the  middle  of  the  concave  fiir- 

fight-hole.  face  of  the  inner  ring  or   hour-cir(.lc,  the  briglit  fpot 

l.al11y,  it  is  generally  necefT.iry  to  find  the  correc-  by  which  lliows  tl  c  hour  ofthe  day  in  the  liiid  concave 
tion  always  to  be  applied  to  the  obfervations  by  the  furface  ol  tlie  dial.  K'ote,  The  hour  XI I  cannot  be 
fcmicivcle  of  altitude  AB.  Set  the  nonius  to  o  on  Ihowii  by  this  dial,  bccaufe  the  outer  ring  being,ilieii 
the  declination  arch  D,  and  the  nonius  to  XII  on  the  in  the  plane  of  the  mciidian,  excludes  the  fun's  rays 
equator  or  hour-circle:  Turn  the  fight  to  any  fixed  and  fiom  the  inner  j  nor  can  this  dial  lliow  the  hour  when 
dillind  ohjeift,  by  moving  the  arch  AB  and  circle  EF  the  fun  is  in  tlie  equino>5liHl,  becaule  his  rays  then  fall- 
only  :  Note  the  degree  and  minute  oi  the  angle  of  al-  ing  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  inner  circle  or  equiiioc- 
titude  or  depreihon  :    lleverfe    the  declination  femi-  ti.il,  ate  excluded  by  it. 

circle  by  placing  the  nouius  on  the  hour-circle  to   the         To  take  the  aUltiule  of  the  fun  by  this  dial,  and  with 

oppofite  XII:    Direift    the  light  to  the  fame  obje^ft  the  declination  thereby  to  find  thclatiludetfihcf<locc: 

again  as  before.     If  the  altitude  or  depreffion  now  gi-  Place  a  common  pin  p  in  the  hole  h  projecting  in  the 

ven  be  the  fame  as  was  obferved  in  the  former  pofition,  fide  of  the  meridian  where  the  quadrant  of  altitude  is  : 

no  correiflion  is  wanted  ;  but  if  not  the  fame,  half  the  then  bring  the  centre  mark  of  the  Hiding-piece  H  to  the 

difference  of  the  two  angles  is  the  coireflion  to  be  add-  o  or  middle  of  the  two  divifions  of  latitude  on  the  other 

ed  to  all  obfervations  or  redlifications  made  with  that  fide,  and  turn  the  pin  towards  the  fun  till  it  cuts  a 

quadrant  by  which  the  lead  angle  was  taken,  or  to  be  fnadow  over  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  ; 

fubtraifled  from  all  oblervations  made  with  the   other  then  what  degree  the  Ihadow  cuts  is  the  altitude.  Thu;, 

quadrant.  Thefe  feveral  adjullments  are  abfolutely  ne-  in  fig.  4=  the  Ihadow /i^  appears  to  cut  35°,   the  ahi- 

cellary  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  inftrument ;  and  when  tude  ol  the  fun. 
It  -               once  well  done,  will  keep  fo,  with  care,  a  confiderable        The  fun's  decUnatlon  is  found  by  moving  the  curfor 

P      J,         time.  in  the  Hiding  piece  till  the  mark  acrofs  the  hole  ftands 

Th.&UnivcrfiloT  AJlrommlcal EquitwSlial  Ring-Dial,  \s  jud  againll  the  day  of  the  mor.th;   then,  by  turning  M 

an  inflrument  of  an  old  conllru<5lion,  that  alfo  ferves  to  the  other  fide  of  the  bridge,  the  mark  will  lland  againll 

•''g-3i4,5'  find   the  hour  ofthe  day  in  any  latitude  of  the  earth  the  fun's  declination. 

(fee  fig.  3.).     It   confifts  of  two  flat  rings  or  circles.         In   order  to   find   the  /a/Z/af/'ir  of  the  place,  obferve 

ufually  from  4  to  12  inches  diameter,  and  of  a  mode-  that    the  latitude  and  declination    be  the  lame,  viz. 

rate  thicknefs ;  the  outward  ring  AE  reprefenting  the  both  north  or  fouth  ;  fubtra<5l  the  declination  from  t.'c 

meridian  ofthe  place  it  is  ufed  at,  contains  two  divi-  meridian  or  greateft  daily  altitude  of  the  fun,  and  liic 

lionsof  90°  each  oppofite  to  one  another,  ferving  to  let  remainder  is  the  complement  ot  the  latitude;  which 

the  Aiding  piece  H,  and  ring  G  ^by  which  the  dial  is  fubtraded  from  90",  leaves  the  latitude.  Example  : 
ufually  fufpended),  be  placed  on  one  fide  from  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole,  and  on  the  other  fide  to  the 
fouth,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  The 
inner  ring  B  reprefents  the  equator,  and  turns  diame- 
trically within  the  outer  by  means  of  two  pivots  inferted 
in  each  end  of  the  ring  at  the  hours  XII. 

Acrofs  the  two  circles  is  fcrewed  to  the  meridian  a 
thin  pierced  plate  or  bridge,  with  a  curfor  C,  that 
Aides  along  the  middle  of  the  bridge  :  tliis  curfor  has 

a  fmall  hole  for  the  fun  to  fiiine  through.     The  middle  1  ne  latitude         -         -         -         -        5 1 

of  this  bridge  is   conceived   as   the  axis  of  the  world,  But  if  the  latitude  and  declination  be  contrary,  add  tluni 

and    its    extremities    as  the  poles:    on  the  one  fide  together,  and  the  fum  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude, 

are  delineated  the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  fome-  This  dial  is  fometlmes  mounted  on  a  ll.uid,   with  a 

times  oppofite   the  degrees  ofthe  fun's  declination;  compafs,  two  fpirit  levels,  and  adjufiing  fcrews,  &c.  otc. 

and  on  the  other  fide  the  days  of  the  niontii  through-  (fee  fig.  5.  &c.)  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  ufelul  and 

out  the  year.      On   the  other  fide  of  the  outer  ring  A  convenient  for  fii.ding  the  fun's  a?.imuth,  altitudes,  va- 
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are  the  divifions  of  90*^,  or  a  quadrant  of  .altitude  : 
It  ferves,  by  the  placing  of  a  ct)mmon  pin  P  in  the 
hole  h  (foe  fig.  4),  to  take  the  fun's  altitude  or  height, 
and  from  which  the  latitude  of  the  place  may  eafily  be 
found. 

Ufe  nfthc  dial.  Place  the  line  a  in  the  middle  of 
the  Aiding  piece  //over  the  degree  of  latitude  of  the 
place.  Supp.'fe,  for  ex.imple.  5 1 ;  for  Loudon  ;  put 
the  line  which  cr^fies  the  Ivile  of  the  curfor  C  to  the 
day  of  the  month  or  the  degree  of  the  fign.     Open 
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nation  of  the    needle,    declinations    of    planes,    &c. 

An   Uiiivcrfal  Dial  on  a  plain  crofs,  is  defcribed    by  Ui.ivirfal 
Mr  Fergufon.     It  is  moveable  on  a  joint  C,  for  ele-  ""fs-ilial. 
vatinj;  it  to  any  given  latitude  on  the  quadrant  6*090,  '■'g'*>'>'*' 
as  it  ftands  up  n  the  horizontal  board  A.     The  arms 
ofthe  crofs  ft.ind  at  right  angles  10  the  middle  part  ; 
and  tlie  tt])  of  it,  from  a  to  n,  is  (>f  equal  length  with  ei- 
ther ofthe  aims  necii  m  k.     See  fig.  6. 

This  dial  is  icdlificd  by  letting  the  middle  li:;e  /  u  to 
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Piste  tlic  latitude  of  the  place  on  the  quadrant,  the  board 
CLX,  yl  level,  and  the  point  N  northward  by  the  needle  ; 
thus,  the  plane  of  the  crofs  ■will  be  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  equator.  Then,  from  III  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  VI.  the  upper  edge  k  I  of  the  arm  /  o 
will  call  a  Ihadow  on  the  time  of  the  day  on  the  fide 
of  the  arm  cvt;  from  VI  till  IX,  the  lower  edge  /  of 
the  arm  /  o  will  cai'i  a  fluidow  on  the  hours  on  the  fide 
oq.  From  IX  in  the  morning  to  XII  at  noon,  the 
edge  a  b  of  tlie  top  part  a  ii  will  call  a  lliadow  on  the 
hours  on  the  arm  ti  ef;  from  XII  to  1 II  in  the  after- 
noon, tlie  edge  c  d  of  the  top  part  will  call  a  fliadow 
on  the  hours  on  the  arm  k  1  m ;  from  III  to  VI  in  the 
evening,  the  edge  g  h  will  call  a  fhadow  on  the  hours 
on  the  part  pq  ;  and  from  VI  to  IX,  the  fhadow  of 
the  edge  f_/'wi!l  iliow  the  time  on  the  top  part  a  n. 
The  breadth  of  each  part  a  Ij,  ef,  &c.  muft  be  fo  great, 
as  never  to  let  the  fliadow  fall  quite  without  the  part  or 
arm  on  which  the  hours  are  marked,  when  the  fun  is  at 
his.gTcatell  declination  I  rom  theequacor. 

To  delennine  tlie  breadth  of  the  lides  of  the  arms 
wliich  contain  the  hours,  fo  as  to  be  in  juft  propor- 
tion to  their  length  ;  make  an  angle  ylBC  (fig.  7.)  of 
23f  degrees,  which  is  equal  to  the  fun's  greatell  de- 
clination ;  and  fuppofe  the  length  of  each  arm,  from 
thejide  of  the  long  middle  part,  and  alio  the  length 
of  the  top  part  above  the  arms,  to  be  equal  to  B  d. 
Then,  as  the  edges  of  the  fhadow,  from  each  of  the 
arms,  will  be  parallel  to  Be,  making  an  angle  of  23J 
degrees  with  the  fide  B  d  of  the  arm,  when  the  fun's 
declination  is  23^°;  it  is  plain,  that  the  length  of 
tlie  arm  B  d,  the  lead  breadth  that  it  can  have,  to 
keep  the  edge  B  e  of  the  lliadcw  Beg  d  from  going  off 
the  fide  ot  the  arm  de  before  It  comes  to  tlie  end  of 
\t  e  d,  mull  be  equ.al  i:>  e  d  or  d B.  But  in  order  to 
keep  the  fliadow  within  the  quarter  divifions  of  the 
Iiourj,  when  it  comes  near  the  end  of  the  arm,  tlie 
breadth  of  it  ihould  be  (fill  greater,  fo  as  to  be  alnioll 
doubled,  on  account  of  the  dillance  between  the  tips  of 
the  arms. 

The  hours  may  be  placed  on  the  arms,  by  laying 
down  the  crok  a  l> c  d  [Hg.  8.)  on  a  flieet  of  paper; 
and  with  a  biack-lead  pencil  held  clofc  to  it,  drawing 
its  fiiape  and  fize  on  the  paper.  Tiien  take  the  lengtli 
n  e  in  the  compaifes,  and  with  one  loot  in  the  corner 
n,  defcribe  with  the  other  the  quadrant  ef.  Divide 
ihis  arc  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points 
of  divifion  diaw  right  lines  ag,  a  h,  &:c.  continuing 
three  of  them  to  the  arm  c  e,  which  are  all  that  can 
fall  upon  it ;  and  they  will  meet  the  arm  in  theie  points 
through  which  the  lines  that  divide  the  hours  i'rom 
each  other,  as  in  fig  6.  are  to  be  drawn  right  acrofs 
it.  Divide  each  arm,  for  the  three  hours  contained  in 
it,  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  fet  the  hours  to  their  pro- 
per places,  on  the  fides  cf  the  arms,  as  they  are  mark- 
ed in  fig.  33.  Each  of  the  hour  fpaces  fliould  be  di- 
vided into  four  equal  parts,  for  the  half  hours  and 
quarters,  in  the  quadrant  e  f;  and  right  lines  iliould 
be  drawn  through  theledivifion-maiks  in  the  quadrant, 
to  the  arms  of  the  croi's,  in  order  to  determine  die 
places  theieon  where  the  fubdivifions  of  the  hours 
mull  be  marked. 

This  is  a  very  fimple  kind  of  univerfal  dial ;  it  is 
eafily  made,  and  has  a  pretty  unccmmon  appearance  in 
a  garden. 
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Fig.  9.  is  called  a  Uiii-verfal  Mcelian'ical  Dial,  as 
by  its  equinoftial  circle  an  eafy  method  is  had 
of  defcribing  a  dial  on  any  kind  of  plane.  For  ex- 
ample :  Suppofe  a  dial  is  required  on  an  horizontal 
plane.  If  the  plane  be  immoveable,  as  JlBCD,  find 
a  meridian  line  as  GF ;  or  if  moveable,  affume  the  me- 
ridian at  pleafure :  then  by  means  cf  the  triangle 
EKF,  whole  bale  is  applied  on  the  mL'rldian  line, 
raife  the  equinoflial  dial  U  till  the  index  GI  becomes 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  (wliich  is  fo,  if  the 
angle  KEF  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole),  and 
the  12  o'clock  line  on  the  dial  hang  over  the  meridian 
line  of  the  plane  or  th.e  bafe  of  the  triangle.  If  then, 
in  the  night-time  or  a  darkened  place,  a  lighted  candle 
be  fucceliively  applied  to  the  ax's  GI,  {o  as  the  flia- 
dow of  the  index  or  llile  GI  fall  up.^n  one  hour-linfe 
alter  another,  the  fame  fhadow  will  mark  out  the 
feveral  hour-lines  on  the  plane  A  B  C  D.  Noting 
the  points  therefore  on  the  fhadow,  draw  lines 
through  them  to  G  ;  then  an  index  being  fixed  on 
G,  according  to  the  angle  IGF,  its  ihadow  will 
point  out  die  feveral  hiurs  by  the  light  of  the  fun. 
If  a  dial  were  requTcd  on  a  vrtical  plane,  having 
raifed  the  equinocHiial  circle  as  dii><SlcJ,  pulh  forward 
the  index  GI  till  the  tip  thereof  /  touch  the  plane. 
If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horizt^n,  the  elevation 
of  the  p' le  ihould  be  found  on  the  ianie  ;  and  the 
angle  of  the  triangle  KEF  fliould  be  made  equal 
thereto. 

Mr  Fergufon  defcribes  a  method  of  making  thrfe 
dials  on  three  different  p'.anes,  fo  that  ih-.y  may  all  fhoiv  the 
time  if  the  day  hy  cue  gnomon.  On  tlie  fl.it  board  ABC 
defcribe  an  horizontal  dial,  with  its  gnomon  FGH,  the 
edge  rf  the  fnadow  of  which  fliows  tne  time  of  the  day. 
To  ihi-  horiz'-ntal  board  join  the  upright  board  EDO, 
touching  the  edge  GZ/cf  the  gnomon;  then  making  the 
top  of  the  gnomon  at  G  the  centre  of  the  veitical  louth 
dial,  defcribe  it  on  the  board  EDO.  Befides,  on  a  cir- 
cular plate  IK  defcribe  an  equinoflial  dial,  and,  by  a 
flit  cd'm  the  XII  o'clock  line  from  the  edge  to  the  cen- 
tre, put  it  on  the  gnomon  EG  as  far  as  tlie  flit  will  ad- 
mit. The  fame  gnomon  will  fhow  the  fame  hour  on 
cachofthefe  dials. 

All  Ur.i'jerfal  Dial,  Jhoiiing  the  hottrs  of  tht  day  by  a 
tcrrcflrial  globe,  and  by  the  fhudoius  of  feveral  gnomnns,  at 
the  fame  time ;  together  ivilh  all  the  places  of  the  earth 
ivhich  are  then  aili^hterted  by  the  fin ;  and  thofe  to  ivhich 
the  fun  is  then  riftng,  or  on  the  vnruUan,  or  filing.  This 
dial  is  made  of  a  thick  fquare  piece  of  wood,  or  hollow 
metal.  The  fides  are  cut  into  leniicircular  hollows,  in 
which  the  hours  are  placed  ;  the  ftile  of  each  liollow 
coming  out  from  the  iiottom  thereof,  as  far  as  the  ends 
of  tlie  hoUnws  projeft.  The  corners  are  cut  out  into 
angles,  in  theinfides  of  which  the  hours  are  alfo  mark- 
ed; and  the  edge  of  the  end  of  each  fide  of  the  angle 
ferves  as  a  llile  for  calling  a  Ihadow  on  the  hours  mark- 
ed on  the  other  fide. 

In  the  middle  of  the  uppermofl  fide,  or  plane, 
there  is  an  equino(5fial  dial;  in  the  centre  whereof  an 
upright  wire  is  fixed,  for  calling  a  lliadow  on  the  hours 
of  thcit  dial,  and  fupporting  a  fmall  terreftrial  globe  on 
its  top. 

Tiie  whole  dial  (lands  on  a  pillar,  in  the  middle  of  a 
round  horizontal  board,  in  which  there  is  a  compafs 
and  magnetic  needle,  for  placing  tlie  meridian  ftile  to- 
ward 
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FHafe       ward  the  loath.  The  pillar  lias  a  joint  with  a  qir.idriint 
CLIX.     upon  it,  divided  into  90  degrees  (ilippoled  to  Ijc   hid 
from  fight  under  the  dial  in  tlic  figure)  for  fetiing  it  to 
the  latitude  cf  any  given  |ilace. 

The  equator  of  the  globe  ij  divided  into  24  equal 
parts,  and  the  hours  arc  laid  down  upon  it  at  thcle  parts. 
The  time  of  tlie  day  may  be  known  by  thcfe  hours, 
when  the  fun  fliines  upon  the  globe. 

To  re^ify  and  ufe  this  dial,  fct  it  on  a  level  table  or 
fole  of  a  window,  where  the  fun  lliiiies,  placing  the 
meridian  ftile  due  foiilh,  by  means  ot  the  needle  ;  which 
will  be,  when  the  needle  points  as  far  irom  the  north 
flenr-de-lis  toward  the  weft,  as  it  declines  wcllward,  at 
your  place.  Then  bend  the  pillar  in  the  joint,  till  the 
black  line  on  the  pillar  comes  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place  in  the  quadrant. 

The  machine  beinj;  thus  reflilicd,  the  plane  of  its 
dial  part  will  be  parallel  to  the  equafr ;  the  wire  or 
axis  that  fupports  the  globe  will  lie  parallel  to  the  earth's 
axis,  and  the  north  pole  of  the  globe  will  point  toward 
the  north  pole  of  the  heavens. 

The  fame  hour  will  then  be  fliown  in  feveral  of  the 
hollows,  by  the  ends  of  the  Ihadows  of  their  refpeiftivc 
ftilcs  :  the  axis  of  the  globe  will  caft  a  lliadow  on  the 
fame  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  equinoiflial  di  il,  in  the 
centre  of  which  it  is  placed,  from  the  20th  of  March  to 
the  23d  of  September;  and,  if  the  meridian  of  your 
place  on  the  globe  be  fet  even  with  the  meriJian  ftile, 
all  the  parts  of  the  ^lobe  that  the  fun  Ihines  upon,  will 
anfwer  to  thofe  p'aces  of  the  real  earth  wliich  are  then 
enlightened  by  the  fun.  The  places  where  the  Ihade 
isjuft:  coming  upon  the  globe,  anlwer  to  all  thofe  places 
of  the  earth  to  which  the  fun  is  then  fetting  :  as  the 
places  wiiere  it  is  going  olF,  and  the  light  comin_s;  on, 
anfwer  to  all  the  places  of  the  earth  where  the  ibn  is 
then  lifing.  And  laitly,  if  the  hour  of  VI  be  marked 
on  the  equator  in  the  meridian  of  your  place  {as  it 
is  marked  on  the  meridian  of  London  in  the  fignre) 
the  divifien  of  the  liglit  and  Ihade  on  the  globe  will 
Ihow  the  time  of  the  day. 

The  northern  ftile  of  the  di.al  (oppofite  to  the 
fouthein or  meridian  on';)  is  hid  from  the  fight  in  the 
llgure,  by  the  axis  of  the  globe.  The  hours  in  the 
hollow  to  which  that  ftile  belongs,  are  alfo  luppofcd 
to  be  hid  by  the  oblique  view  of  the  figure:  but  they 
are  the  fame  as  the  hours  in  the  front-hollow.  Tiiofe 
alfo  in  the  right  and  left  hand  i'emicircular  hollows  aie 
moftly  hid  from  fight ;  and  fo  alfo  are  all  thofe  on  the 
lides  next  the  eye  of  the  four  acute  angles. 

The  conftruiilion  of  this  dial  is  as  follows  : 
■     -_  On  a  thick  fquarc  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  draw  the 

lines  a  c  and  b<l,  as  iarfrom  each  o.her  as  you  intend 
tor  the  thickncl's  of  the  ftile  «i  f  i/;  and  in  the  fame 
manner,  draw  the  like  thicknefs  (  f  the  other  three 
ftiles,  e  f^  h  i  i  1  ni,  and  n  op  q,  all  ftanding  outright  as 
fiom  the  centre. 

With  any  convenient  opening  of  the  compafic^,  as 
a  j1,  (fo  as  to  leave  proper  llrength  of  lluftwlien  A'/is 
equal  to  a  A),  fct  one  loot  in  a,  as  a  centre,  and  wiih 
the  other  foot  defcribe  the  quadrantal  arc  Ac.  Then, 
■without  altering  the  compalfes,  fet  one  foot  in  3  as  a 
centre,  and  with  the  other  foot  defcribe  the  quadrant 
d  B.  All  the  other  quadrants  in  the  figure  muft  be 
described  in  tl:e  fame  manner,  ar.d  witli  the  fame  open- 
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ing  of  the  compares,    on  their    centres    efi  i,    and      ''l^'e 
no;  and  eadi  quadrant  divided  into  (ix  equal  parts,     t.'LlX. 
lor  as  many  hr.urs,  as  in  the  figure  ;  each  of  wliich 
parts  muft  be  fubdividcd  into  4,  ior  die  half-hours  and 
quarters. 

At  equal  diftances  from  each  comer,  draw  the  right 
lines  If)  and  K  p,  L  q,  and  71/ 7,  N  r  and  Or,  P  t  and 
41*;  to  form  tlic  four  angular  hollows  I  p  K,  L  q  M, 
N  r  0,  and  P s  !^,  mal.ing  ilie  diftances  bttween  the 
tips  of  thefe  hoUov.  s,  as  /  A',  L  M,  N  0,  and  P  i^, 
e.ich  equal  to  the  r.idins  of  the  quadrants  :  and  leaving; 
futhcient  room  within  the  angular  pokdi  p  q  r  and  j, 
lor  the  cquinodlal  in  the  niiddl;. 

To  divide  the  inlidcs  of  thefe  angles  propctly  for  thi.- 
hour  (paces  thereon,  take  the  following  method. 

Set  one  fo(it  of  the  compalfts  in  tlic  point  J  as  a 
centre,  and  open  the  other  to  K ;  atui  with  that  optn- 
ing  defcribe  the  arc  Kt :  then,  willinut  alteiing  tlm 
compalfes,  fct  one  foot  in  A',  and  «ith  the  other  f(;ot 
defcribe  the  arc  //.  Divide  each  cf  ihefe  arc?,  from 
/and  A' to  their  interfe<51ion  at/,  into  four  equal  parts  ; 
and  from  their  centres  /and  K  through  the  points  of 
divilion,  draw  the  right  lines  /j,  /4,  /j,  16,  I  j  ; 
and  K  2,  K  i.  A'  12,  A' 1 1  ;  and  they  will  meet  tlie 
I'idcs  K p  and  I p  of  the  angle  Ip  K  where  the  hours 
thereon  muft  be  placed.  And  thefe  hourfpaccs  in  die 
arcs  muft  be  fubdividcd  into  four  equal  parts,  for  th.e 
half  hours  and  quarters. — Do  the  like  for  the  other 
three  angles,  and  draw  the  dotted  lines,  and  fct  the 
hours  in  the  infides  where  tl-.ofe  lines  meet  them,  as 
in  the  figure  :  and  the  like  hour-lines  will  be  jiaral- 
kl  to  each  other  in  all  the  qu.idrants  and  in  all  die 
angles. 

Mark  points  for  all  thefe  hours  on  the  upper  fide  : 
and  cutout  all  the  angular  hollows,  and  the  quadrantal 
ones  quite  through  the  places  where  their  four  gno- 
mons muft  ftand ;  and  lay  down  the  hours  on  their 
inlides,  (as  in  fig.  10),  Hnd  fet  in  their  gnomons, 
which  muft  be  as  broad  as  the  dial  is  thick  ;  and  this 
breadth  and  thicknefs  muft  be  large  enough  to  keep  the 
fliadows  rf  the  gnomons  irom  ever  falling  quite  out 
at  tlie  iides  oi  the  hollows,  even  when  the  fuirs  de- 
clination is  at  the  greateft. 

Laftly,  draw  the  equinoiSial  dial  in  the  middle,  all 
the  hours  of  which  are  equidiftant  from  each  other  ; 
and  the  dial  will  be  finiihed. 

As  the  fun  goes  round,  the  broad  end  of  the  fliadow 
of  the  ftile  acid  will  fhow  the  hours  in  the  quadrant 
Ac,  fn  m  fun-rife  till  fix  in  the  morning  ;  the  fliadow 
frcm  the  end  M  will  Ihow  the  hours  on  the  fide  Lq 
from  V  to  IX  in  the  morning  ;  the  fliadow  of  the  ftile 
ej^  h  in  the  quadrant  Dg  (in  the  long  days)  will  Ihow 
the  hours  from  fun-rife  till  \'I  in  the  morning  ;  and  the 
fhadow  of  the  end  A''  will  (how  the  mcrninghours,  oi\ 
the  fide  Or,  from  III  to  VII. 

Juft  as  ihe  Ihadow  of  the  nordicrn  ftile  abed 
goes  (  fi"  the  quadrant  ylc,  the  (hadow  of  the  f  uithcra 
ftile  il:lm  begins  to  iall  within  the  quadrant  F 1^ 
at  VI  in  the  morning ;  and  fliows  die  time,  ia 
that  quadrant,  from  VI  till  XII  at  noon  ;  and  from 
ni  on  till  fix  in  the  evening  in  the  quadrant  m  E. 
And  the  fliadow  of  tl-.e  end  0  (liows  the  time  from 
XI  in  the  forenoon  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  on  the 
fide  r  N ;  as  the  fliadow  cf  die  end  /  fliows  the  tims 
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Plate      from  IX  in  the  morning  till  I  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

At  noon,  wlien  the  fhadow  of  the  eaflern  Ilile  efg  h 
goes  off  the  quadrant  ;6  C  (in  which  it  Ihovved  the  time 
from  VI  in  the  morning  till  noon,  as  it  did  in  the  qua- 
drant _g-Z)  from  funrife  till  VI  in  the  morning),  the 
(h.idow  of  the  weftern  ftlle  n  op  q  begins  to  enter  the 
quadrant  Hp  ;  and  (hows  the  hours  thereon  from  XII 
at  noon  till  VI  in  the  evening:  and  after  that  till 
fun-fet,  in  the  quadrant  qG  :  and  the  end  ^  calls  a 
fliadow  on  the  fiJe  P  s  from  V  in  the  evening  till 
IX  at  night,  if  the  fun  be  not  fet  before  that  time. 

The  fliadow  of  the  end  /  fhows  the  time  on  the  fide 
Kp  from  III  till  VII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  Ihadow 
<;f  the  llih  abed  fliows  the  time  from  VI  in  the  even- 
ing till  the  fun  fets. 

The  fnadow  of  the  upright  central  wire,  that  fup- 
poits  the  globe  at  top,  fliows  the  time  of  the  day,  in  the 
middle  or  eqoincftial  dial,  all  the  fummer  half-year, 
vhen  the  fun  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator. 

Having  fhown  how  to  make  fun-dials  by  the  affiil- 
ance  of  a  good  globe,  or  of  a  dialing  fcale,  we  ihall 
now  proceed  to  the  method  of  conllrudling  dials  arith- 
inetically  ;  which  will  be  more  agreeable  to  thofe  who 
•  have  learned  the  elements  of  trigonometry,  becaufe 
globes  and  fcales  can  never  be  fo  accurate  as  the  loga- 
rithms in  finding  the  angular  diftances  of  the  hours.  Yet 
as  a  globe  may  be  found  exadl  enough  for  fome  other 
requifites  in  dialing,  we  ihall  take  it  in  occafionally. 

The  con(tru(flion  of  fun-dials  on  all  planes  whatever 
may  be  included  in  one  general  rule  :  intelligible,  if 
that  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  any  given  latitude  be  well 
underftood.  For  there  is  no  plane,  however  obliquely 
fituated  with  rerpe<5l  to  any  given  place,  but  wh.it  is 
parallel  to  the  horizon  of  fome  other  place  ;  and  there- 
fore if  we  can  find  that  other  place  by  a  problem  on 
the  terreflrial  globe,  or  by  a  trigonometrical  calculation, 
■nnd  conftrucT;  a  horizonlal  dial  for  it ;  that  dial  applied 
to  the  plane  where  it  is  to  ferve  will  be  a  true  dial 
tor  that  place. — Thus,  an  crecfl  dire<5t  fouth  dial  in 
517  degrees  north  latitude,  would  be  a  horizontal-dial 
on  the  fame  m.eridian,  90  degrees  fouthward  of  51;  de- 
grees north  latitude  :  w'hich  falls  in  with  38',  degrees 
of  fouth  lititude.  But  if  the  upright  plane  declines 
from  facing  the  fouth  at  the  given  place,  it  would 
ftill  be  a  horizontal  plane  90  degrees  from  that 
place,  but  fir  a  different  longitude,  which  would 
alter  the  reckoning  of  the  hours  accordingly. 

Case  I.  i.  Let  us  fuppofe  th.'.t  an  upright  plane 
at  London  declines  36  degrees  weflward  from  facing 
the  fouih,  and  thut  it  is  required  to  find  a  place  on 
the  gl;  be  to  whofe  horizon  the  faid  plane  is  paral- 
lel;  and  alfo  the  dff.'rence  of  longitude  between  Lon- 
don and  that  place. 

Resffify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  London,  and 
bring  London  to  "he  zen'th  under  the  brafs  meridian  ; 
then  that  point  of  the  ;j.L-be  wliich  lies  in  the  horizon 
at  the  given  degree  of  dcchnaiiin  (crunted  weilward 
from  the  fi'Uth  point  of  the  horizon)  i£  the  place  at 
which  the  abovementu'ned  p  aue  wi.uld  be  hor  zontal. 
— Now,  to  find  the  latitude  ai.d  longitude  nf  that  place, 
keep  your  eye  upon  th;-  place,  and  turn  the  g!;>be  call- 
ward  until  it  comes  under  the  graduated  edge  of  th; 
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brafs  meridian  ;  then  the  degree  of  the  brafs  meridian      Plate 
that  (lands  diredly  over  the  place  is  its  laticude  ;  and     CI IX. 
the  number  of  degrees  in  the  equator,  which  are  inter- 
cepted between  the  meridian  ol  London  and  the  brafs 
meridian,  is  the  place's  difference  of  longitude. 

Thus,  as  the  latitude  of  London  is  51J  degrees 
north,  and  the  declination  of  the  place  is  36  degrees 
weft  ;  elevate  the  north  pule  51}  degrees  above  the  ho- 
rizon, and  turn  the  globe  until  London  comes  to  the 
zenith,  or  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  meridian; 
then  count  36  degrees  on  the  horizon  weilward  from 
the  fouth  point,  and  make  a  mark  on  that  place  of  the 
globe  over  which  the  reckoning  ends,  and  bringing  the 
mark  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brafs  meridian, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  under  30',  degrees  in  fouth  lati- 
tude :  keeping  it  there,  count  in  the  equator  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  between  the  meridian  of  London  and  the 
brazen  meridian  (which  now  becomes  the  meridian  of 
the  required  place),  and  yuu  will  find  it  to  be  42J. 
Therefore  an  upright  plane  at  London,  declining  36 
degrees  weftward  from  the  fouth,  would  be  a  horizon- 
tal plane  at  that  place,  whofe  latitude  is  3GJ.  degrees 
fouth  of  the  equator,  and  longitude  42!  degrees  weft 
of  the  meridian  of  London. 

Which  difference  of  longitude  being  converted  into 
time,  is  2  hours  5  i  minutes. 

The  vertical  dial  declining  weftward  3G  degrees  at 
London,  is  therefore  to  be  drawn  in  all  refpefts  as  a 
horizontal-dial  for  fouth  latitude  30^  degrees  ;  fave 
only  that  the  reckoning  of  the  hours  is  to  anticipate 
the  reckoning  of  the  horizontal-dial  by  2  hours  5  i  mi- 
nutes :  for  fo  much  fooner  will  the  fun  come  to  the 
meridian  of  London,  than  to  the  meridian  of  any  place 
whofe  longitude  is  42^^  degrees  weft  from  London. 

2.  But  to  be  more  exaft  than  the  globe  will  (how  us, 
we  Ihall  ufe  a  little  trigonometry. 

Let  N  E  S  JV  be  the  horizon  of  London,  whofe  p;™  . 
zenith  is  Z,  and  P  the  north  pole  of  the  fphere  ;  and 
let  Zh  be  the  pofition  of  a  vertical  plane  at  Z,  decli- 
ning weftward  from  5  (the  fouth)  by  an  angle  of  36 
degrees  ;  on  which  plane  an  erect-dial  for  London  at 
Z  is  to  be  defcribed.  Make  the  femidlameter  ZD 
perpendicular  to  Zh  ;  and  it  will  cut  the  horizon  in  D, 
36  degrees  weft  of  the  fouth  S.  Then  a  plase,  in  the 
tangent  H Dy  touching  the  fphere  in  D,  will  be  paral- 
lel to  the  plane  Zh  ;  and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be 
equally  Inrllned  to  both  thefe  planes. 

Let  IV  ^E  be  the  equinoctial,  whofe  elevation  above 
the  liorizon  of  Z  (London)  is  38,  degrees  ;  and  PRD 
be  the  meridian  of  the  place  D,  cutting  the  equinoiSial 
in  R.  Then  it  is  evident,  that  the  arc  R  D  \z  the  la- 
titude of  the  place  D  (where  t!ie  plane  Zh  would  be  ho- 
rizontal) and  the  arc  R^\%  the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  planes  Zh  and  DH. 

In  the  fpherical  triangle  WDR,  the  arc  I'/D  is  given, 
for  it  is  the  complement  of  the  plane's  declination  from 
5  to  fouth  ;  which  complement  Is  54"  (toV..  90° — 36'^:) 
the  angle  at  R,  in  which  the  meridian  of  'he  place  D 
cu:s  the  equator,  is  a  right  angle  ;  and  t!;e  angle  Ril'D 
m.e.ifures  the  elevation  of  the  equlno-Sia!  ;bove  ths  ho- 
lizoii  rf  Z,  namely  31-r  de.rees.  Siy  ;herefore.  As 
radius  is  to  the  cofine  of  the  pUne'^  deciinati:  n  trora 
the  fou'h,  fo  is  the  co-fine  o;  the  la'ltuJe  of  Z  t-  the 
fine  of  RD  the  latitude  of  D  :  which  is  of  a  diii'cr-ent 
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denomination  from  tlie  latitude  of  Z,  becaufe  Z  and 
D  are  on  ditFerent  lidcs  ot  the  equator. 

As  radius     ....     lo.ooooo 

Tocoline36'^     o'=/2  ^  9.90796 

Socofine  51°  ^o'-rz^Z     9-79415 


To  fine  30°  \\-=zDR  (9.7021 1)=  thelat.  ofZ),  whofc 
horizon  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  pl.ine  Zh  at  Z. 

A'^.  D.  When  radius  is  made  tlie  fiift  term,  it  may  be 
omitted  ;  and  then  by  fubtrafling  it  mentally  from  the 
fum  of  the  other  two,  the  operation  will  be  ihortened. 
Thus,  in  the  piefent  cafe, 

To  the  logariihniic  fine  of /r  7?=:*  ^4°    o'  9.90796 
Add  the  logarithmic  fine  of  R  2J=:f  jS^jo'g. 79415 


Their  fum — radius 9.702  11 

gives  the  fame  IbUition  as  above.  And  we  fli.ill  keep 
to  this  method  in  the  following  part  of  this  at  tide. 

To  find  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  places  D 
and  Z,  fay  as  r.idius  is  to  the  co  fine  of  38  ',  degrees, 
the  height  of  the  equino^Jlial  at  Z,  fo  is  the  co-tangent 
of  36  degrees,  the  plane's  declination,  to  the  co-tangent 
of  the  difference  of  longitudes.     Thus, 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of|  51°  30'  9.89354 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  ^  54*  o'         10.13874 


Their  fum — radius      ......      10.03228 

is  the  iieareft  tangent  of  47°  8'  =fV R  ;  which  is  the 
co-iangent  of  42^  52'=  R  ^,  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude fought.  Which  difference,  being  reduced  to 
time,  is  2  hours  5  if  minutes. 

3  And  thus  having  found  the  exacTl  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  place  D,  to  whnfe  horizon  the  vertical 
plane  at  Z  is  parallel,  we  fhall  pnceed  to  the  conllruc- 
tion  if  a  horizontal  dial  fir  the  place  D,  whofe  lati- 
tude is  30°  14'  fouth;  but  anticipating  the  time  at  D  by 
2h  ■urs5i  minutes  (neglefling  thef  min.  in  praiflice), 
becaufe  D  is  I'o  far  welWard  in  long'tude  from  thf  me- 
ridian ot  London  ;  and  this  will  be  a  true  vertical  dial 
at  London,  declining  wellward  36  degrees. 

Alfume  any  right  line  C  S  L  I'or  the  fubflile  of  the 
dial,  ai  d  make  the  angle  KCP  -qual  to  the  1  ititude  of 
the  place  {viz.  30*^  14')  to  wloie  horizon  the  plane 
of  the  dial  is  parallel ;  then  C  R  P  will  be  the  axis  of 
the  itile,  or  edge  th.it  cafts  the  fliadow  on  the  hours  of 
the  day,  in  the  di  1.  This  done,  draw  thecontina^nt 
line  E  ^,  cutti'  g  the  fublfilar  line  at  right  angles  in 
K ;  and  from  K  make  K R  pcrpen.licular  to  the  axis 
6' R  P.  Then  KG{=  K  R  being  m.jde r.idius,  that 
is,  tqual  to  the  chord  of  60"  or  tangent  of  45°  on  a 
good  feftor,  take  42°  52'  (the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  places  Z  and  D)  from  the  tangents,  and  having 
fet  it  from  K  to  M,  draw  C  M  for  the  hour-line  of 
Xn.  Take  K  N,  equal  to  the  tant^ent  of  an  an 'le 
lefs  by  15  degrees  than  KM;  thit  ix  the  tangent  of 
27"  52'  :  and  through  the  point  A''  draw  C  N  fo)  the 
hour  line  of  I  The  tangent  ■  f  12°  52'  (which  is  15" 
lefs  han  27°  42'),  fet  off  the  fame  way,  will  give  a 
point  between  K  -^nd  N,  through  which  the  hour  line 
ofllistobe  drawn.  The  t  mgent  of  20°  8'  (the  dif- 
ference between  45"  and  52°  52')  placed  on  the  other 
fide  of  CL,  wdl  determine  the  point  through  which 
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the  hour-line  of  III  is  to  be  dra\\-n :  to  which  2*  3' 
if  the  tangent  of  15°  be  ad. led,  it  \\\\\  make  17"  8'  ; 
and  this  fet  off  from  K  towards  ^  on  the  line  E  9  , 
will  give  the  point  for  the  hour  line  of  IV  :  and  fo  of 
the  refl. — The  forenoon  hour-lines  are  drawn  the  fame 
way,  by  the  continual  addition  if  the  tangents  15'', 
30°,  45°,  &c.t0  42''  52'  (=  the  tangent  of  A'^/)  for 
the  hours  of  XI,  X,  IX,  &c.  as  far  as  nccclfiry  ;  that 
is,  until  there  be  five  hours  on  each  iide  of  the  fubllile. 
The  fixth  lu.ur,  accounted  from  tliat  hour  or  part  of 
the  hour  on  which  the  fiibltilc  falls,  will  be  always  in 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  fubflile,  and  drawn  ihroui'li 
the  centre  C. 

4.  In  all  ereifl  di.als,  CM,  the  hour-line  of  XII,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  liori/.oii  of  the  pl.ice  for  which  the 
dial  is  to  fcrve  ;  for  that  line  is  the  iaterfeciion  of  a 
vertical  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  both  which  are  peipendicular  to  tlie  plane  of  the 
horiion :  and  any  line  HO,  or  ho,  perpcndicul.ir  10  C  M, 
will  be  a  horizontal  line  on  the  plane  of  the  dial,  along 
which  line  the  hours  may  be  numbered  ;  and  C  jWbc- 
ing  fet  perpendicul.irto  die  horizon,  the  dial  will  have 
its  true  polition. 

5.  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  had  declined  by  an  equal 
angle  toward  the  eaft,  its  defcription  w.  uld  have  dif- 
fered only  in  this,  that  the  h inrllne  of  XII  \\ould 
have  fallen  on  the  other  fid:  of  the  fuhlfile  CI.,  and 
the  line  HO  w  uld  have  a  fubcontrary  poiition  to  what 
it  has  in  this  figure. 

6.  And  thcfe  two  dials,  with  the  upper  points  of 
their  ftiles  turned  tow.ird  the  north  pole,  will  ferve  for 
other  two  planes  parallel  to  them  ;  the  one  decUninjr 
from  the  north  toward  the  ealf,  and  tlie  other  fr>  m  tlie 
noith  toward  the  welt,  l)y  the  fame  quantity  ofan^le. 
The  like  holds  true  of  all  dials  in  general,  whatever  be 
their  declination  and  obliquity  of  their  planes  to  the 
horizon. 

Case  II.  7.  If  the  plane  of  the  diil  not  onlv  dccliner, 
but  alfo  reclines,  or  inclines.  Suppofe  its  deciinaiion 
from  fronting  the  fnith  ^  be  equ.il  to  the  arc  SD  on  the 
h  lizcin;  and  its  reclination  be  equal  to  the  arc  DJ  of 
the  vertical  circle  Z)Z.-  then  it  is  plain,  t.iat  ii  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  ZdD  on  the  globe  cuts  the  point 
D  in  the  horizon,  and  the  declination  is  counted  up. 
on  the  quadrant  from  D  to  t/ ;  the  interfc^'fion  of  the 
hour-circle  PRiJ,  with  the  cquinoflial  IF^E,  will 
determine  RJ,  the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  whtife  ho. 
rizon  is  parallel  to  the  given  plane  Zh  aiZ;  and  R^ 
will  be  the  difference  in  longitude  of  the  places  at  d 
and  Z. 

Tri^'onometrically  thus:  Let  a  great  circle  pafs  thro' 
the  three  p  ints,  W,  d,  E  ;  and  in  the  tii  ingle  IVDd, 
rig'.t  angled  at  D,  the  lidcs  WD  and  Dd  aie  given  ; 
and  thence  the  angle  Z)//V  is  found,  and  fo  is  the  hy. 
pothenul'e  Wd.  Again,  the  difference,  or  the  fum, 
of  DlVd  And  DWR,  the  elevation  of  t'e  equinot'tial 
above  the  horizon  of  Z,  gives  tlie  angle  d/l'R  ;  and 
the  hypothenufe  of  the  triangle  WRd  was  ju:l  now 
found  ;  whence  the  fides  Rd -.mii  IVR  are  f  und,  the 
former  being  the  l.ititude  of  the  pl.ice  J,  and  the  lat- 
ter  the  complement  of  R^,  the  difference  of  longitude 
iought. 
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*  The  co-fine  of  36.  o,  or  o(  R^ 

X  The  co-fine  of  38.  30^  01  oi  W  D  R. 


■\   I'he  co-fine  of  51.30,  or  of  .^Z. 
^  The  co-tat)gent  of  36.0,  or  of  DW. 
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Tims,  if  tlic  latitude  of  the  placeZbe  52°  10' north  ; 
the  declination  S  7J  of  the  plane  Z/;  (which  would  be 
horizontal  at  d)  be  36'',  and  the  reclination  ht  15", 
or  equal  to  the  arc  DJ ;  the  foiith  latitude  of  the 
place  d,  that  is,  the  arc  RJ,  will  be  15"  9'  ;  and 
R  ^,  tlie  difference  of  tb.e  longitude,  36°  2'.  From 
lliefe  data,  therefore,  let  the  dial  (fi;^.  7.)  be  de- 
fcribcd,  as  in  the  former  example. 

8.  There  are  feveral  other  things  requifite  in  the 
praiSice  of  dialing  ;  the  chief  of  which  Ihall  be  given 
in  the  form  of  arithmetical  rules,  finiple  and  eafy  to 
thofc  who  have  learned  the  elements  of  trigonometry. 
For  in  pradlical  arts  of  this  kind,  arithmetic  fhould  be 
iifed  as  far  as  it  can  go  ;  and  fcales  never  trufted  to, 
except  in  the  final  conftruftion,  vi'here  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary  in  laying  dovi'n  the  calculated  hour-di- 
ftances  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

Rule  I.  To  Jind  the  angles  ivh'tch  the  hour-lines  on  any 
dial  make  •with  the  fiibjiile.  To  the  logarithmic  fine  of 
the  given  latitude,  or  of  the  ftile's  elevation  above  the 
plane  of  the  dial,  add  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the 
hour  (*)  diftance  from  the  meridian,  or  from  the  (f) 
fubllile  ;  and  the  fum  minus  radius  will  be  the  loga- 
rithmic tangent  of  the  angle  fought. 

For  KC  is  to  K  M  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  die 
ratio  oiKCx.0  KG  {-K R)  andof i^Gto  KM;  which 
making  CA' the  radius  10,000000,  or  10,0000,  or  10, 
or  I,  are  the  ratio  of  10,000000,  or  of  10,0000,  or 
of  10,  or  of  I,  to  KGy.KM. 

Thus,  in  a  horizontal  dial,  for  latitude  51°  30',  to 
find  the  angular  dirtance  of  XI  in  the  forenoon,  or  I 
in  the  afternoon,  from   12. 

To  the  logarithmic  fine  of  ji"  30'       9-89354t 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  51°  o'  9.42805 

The  fum — radius  is  -         -         9.32i59=the 

logarithmic  tangent  of  1 1°  50',  or  of  the  angle  which 
the  hour-line  of  XI  or  I  makes  with  the  hour  of  XII. 

And  by  computing  in  this  manner,  with  the  fine  of 
the  latitude,  and  the  tangents  of  30,  45,  60,  and  75°, 
for  the  hours  of  II,  III,  IIII,  and  V  in  the  afternoon  ; 
or  of  X,  IX,  VIII,  and  VII  in  the  forenoon  ;  you  will 
find  their  angular  dift.mces  from  XII  to  be  24"^  18', 
38°  3',  53"  35',  and  71°  6' ;  which  are  all  that  there  is 

occafi  ,n  to  compute  for. And  thefe  dillances  may 

be  fet  off  from  XII  by  a  line  of  chords  ;  or  rather,  by 
taking  1000  Irom  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  fetling 
that  extent  as  a  radius  from  C  to  XII  ;  and  then,  ta- 
king 209  of  the  fame  p/Tis  (which  are  the  natural 
tangent  of  11'^  50'),  and  fetting  them  from  XII  to 

XI  and  I,  on  the  line  ho,  which  is  perpendicular  to  C 

XII  :  and  fo  for  the  reft;  of  the  hour-lines,  which  in 
the  table  of  natural  tangents,  againft  the  above  di- 
flances,  are  451,  782,  1355,  and  2920,  of  fuch  equal 
parts  from  XII,  as  the   radius  C  XII  contains  1000, 
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And,  laftly,  fet  off  1257  (the  natural  tangent  of  51° 
30')  for  the  angle  of  the  ilile's  height,  which  is  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Rule  II.  'The  latitude  of  the  place,  the  fun's  declination, 
and  his  hour  d'flar.cc  from  the  meridian,  being  gi-uen,  to 
Jind  (l.)  his  altitude,  (2.)  his  azimuth,  (i.)  Let  ^  be  F 
the  fun's  place,  dR  his  declination;  and,  in  the 
triangle  P  Z  d,  P  d  the  fum,  or  the  difference,  of 
d R,  and  the  quadrant  PR,  being  given  by  the  fup- 
pofition,  as  alfo  the  complement  of  the  latitude  P  Z, 
and  the  angle  d  P  Z,  which  meafurcs  the  horary  dif- 
tance of  rt' from  the  meridian;  we  lliall  (by  Cafe  4.  of 
Keill's  oblique  fpheric  Trigonometry)  find  the  bafe 
Z  d,  which  is  the  fun's  diftance  from  the/,enith,  or  the 
complement  of  his  altitude. 

And  ( 2.)  as  fine  Z  d :  fine  P  d : :  fine  dPZ  :  dZP, 
or  if  its  fupplement  D  Z  S,  the  azimuthal  diftance  from 
the  fouth. 

Or  the  praflical  rule  may  be  as  follows. 

Write  A  for  the  fign  of  the  fun's  altitude,  L  and  / 
for  the  fine  and  co-fine  of  the  latitude,  D  and  </ for  the 
fine  and  co-fine  of  the  fun's  declination,  and  H  foi  the 
fine  of  the  horary  diftance  from  \  I. 

Then  the  relation  oi H  to  A  will  have  three  varieties. 
When  the  declination  is  to^'ard  the  elevated  pole, 

it  is 
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and  the  hour  of  the  day  is  between  XII  and  VI  : 
A-LD-\-Hld,  and  K-^~^  ^' 

2.  When  the  hour  is  after  VI,  it  is  A=LD — H!J, 

and    H=^l^±d 
Id 

3.  When  the  dechnatlon  is  toward  the  depreffed  pole, 

we  have  AzzHld—LD,    and  H-d±IlRL 

id 

Wliich  theorems  will  be  found  ufeful,  and  expedi- 
tious enough  for  folving  thofe  problems  in  geography 
and  dialing  which  depend  on  the  relation  of  the  fun's 
altitude  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Example  I.  Suppofe  the  latitude  of  tlie  place  to  be 
514  degrees  north  :  the  time  five  hours  di Hunt  from 
XII,  that  is,  an  hour  after  VI  in  the  mornina:,  or  be- 
fore fix  in  the  evening;  and  the  fun's  declination  20° 
north.      Required  the  fun's  altitude. 

Z=log.  fin.  51"  30'      1.89354** 
add  log.  Z)=log.  fin.  20*^    o'     1.53405 


Then  to  log. 


Their  fum         1.42759  gives 
LD=:logarithm  of  0.267664,  in  the  natural  fines. 
And,  to  log.  H=\og.  fin.  ff  15°  o'     1.4130c 

add    ■[  '°S'    ''=log.  fin.  ti  38°  o'     i-794'4 
\  log,   (/=log.  fin.  §§  70°  o'     1.97300 

Their  fum  1.18014  gives 

///ifclogarithm  of  0.15 1408,  in  the  natunilfines. 

And 


(■*)  That  is,  of  15,  30,  45,  60,  75°,  for  the  hours  of  I,  II,  III,  IIII,  V,  in  the  afternoon ;  and  XI,  X,  IX, 
VIII,  VII,  in  the  morning. 

(f )  In  all  horizontal  dials,  and  erec^  north  or  fouth  dials,  the  fubftile  and  meridian  are  the  fame  ;  but  in  all 
declining  dials,  the  fiibftlle  line  makes  an  angle  wi.h  the  meridian. 

(I)   In  which  cafe,  the  iadiu>  C  K  is  fupp^fed  to  be  divided  into  io,ocoo  equal  parts. 

**  Hete  we  confider  tlu  radius  as  unity,  and  not  io,cocoo  ;  by  which,  initead  of  the  index  9,  we  have — i  as 
above  ;  which  is  of  no  farther  ufe  than  making  the  work  a  little  eafier. 

ft  The  diftjnce  of  one  hour  VI.         XX  The  co-latitude  of  tlie  place.         §§  The  co-declination  of  the  fun. 
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And  tliefc  two  numbers  (0.267664  a-.id  0.151408)     mark  at  C.     The  lnwcr  extremity  of  tlic  r|'a(!;;iiit 
make  O.4i9072  =  x/;  which,  iiiihe  i.iMc,  is  the  .itai-     tii  E   is  pointcil,  10  murk  ilic  lim-ar  dirctti 
ell  natural  line  of  24*^  47',  the  fun's  aliituJe  foii;Li;hr.        qjaJraiic  when  ai'{)lici[  10  any  other  pkiii  : 

The  fame  hour-tiillance  being  aliiiiut  J  on  the  oihcr     qiMihanc  laivCi  oti  occalidnally,  and  a  pl;inil)-ii:-.c   i' 
fide  of  VI,  then  Z,D  —  ///./is  o.i'6256,  t'lc  fii:e  of    hangs  at  llic  centre  on   C,  lor  takin^;  the   !"•■!;■'.- 
6"  40',  ;  which  is  the  fiui's  altitude  at  V  in  tlie  iiiorn- 
ing,  or  VII  in  the  evening,  when  his  north  declina- 
tion is  200. 

But  when  the  declination  is  20"  foiuh  (or  towards 
the  dcprellcJ  pole)  the  diliercucc  ///./ — LD  becomes 
neirative  ;  and  thereby  lliuws,  that  an  hour  before  VI 
ill  the  morning,  or  pall  VI  in  the  evening,  tlic  fun's 
centre  is  6°  40^  below"  the  horizon. 

Examp.  2.  From  the  fame  data,  to  find  the  fun's  azi- 
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tio.is  and  rcclinations  of  pljncs.  At  /- 
ofihclK)jrd,  is  iiiferied  a  coii'pals  01 
grcts,  with  a  magneiical  ncedir  turning  on  a  pivot 
over  it.  The  addition  of  the  movea'.'lf  quadrant  and 
iiKUx  couiiiJcrably  extend  the  utility  of  t!ic  lieclina- 
tor,  liy  rendering  it  convenient  for  taking  iqu^t  altf 
taJji  of  the  fun,  the  fun's  altituilc,  and  beuriug,  at  ihc 
lame  lime,  3:c. 

To  apply  this  inftrument  in  taking  the  declination 


muth.  U  H,  L,  and  D,  are  given,  then  (by  par.  2.  of    of  a  wall  or  plane  :  Place  the  fidr  y/(JB  in  an  horizon- 


Rale  II.)  from  H  having  found  the  altitude  and  its 
complement  Zi7  .•  and  the  arc  /^(/ (the  diihince  from 
the  pole)  being  given  ;  fay.  As  the  co-fiiie  of  the  al- 
titude is  to  the  fine  of  the  dillance  from  the  pole,  fo  is 
the  fine  of  the  hour-diflancc  from  the  meridian  to  the 
fine  of  the  azimuth  dillancc  from  the  meridian. 


tal  direction  to  the  plane  propofcd,  and  obfervc  what 
degree  or  point  ot  tlie  compafs  ihc  A^  part  of  the 
needle  llands  over  frum  the  iioriii  or  the  fouth,  and  it 
will  be  the  Jjcllnattoii  of  the  plane  from  the  north  or 
fouth  accordingly.  In  this  cafe,  allowance  mu;l  be 
made  for  the  variation  of  the  needle  (if  any)  at   tlic 


To  taUc  Hf 
it  the  dc 
clinatjcn, 
fit.  anj  to 
find  a  IMC- 
ridiin  hce* 


Let  the  latitude  be  51°  ;!o'  north,  the  declination     place  ;  and  which,  if  not  prcvioully  knovtn,  will  render 


15°  9'  fouth,  and  the  time  II  h.  24  m.  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  fjn  begins  to  illuminate  a  vertical  w'all, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  the  pofition  of  the  wall. 

Then,  by  the  foregoini;;  theorems,  the  complement 


of  the  altitude  will  be  81 


and  Pd  ihe  diJlance 


from  the  pole  being  109°  5',  and  the  horary  dillancc 
from  the  meridian,  or  the  angle  dl'Z,  %i>° 


To  log.  lin.  74°  51' 
Add  log.  fm.  36"  o' 

And  from  the  fum 

Take  the  log,  fin.  Sio  32^' 


1.98464 
1.76922 

1.75386 
1.9952J 


i.75S6ii=log.  fin. 


24 
improved 


Remains 
35'',  the  azimuth  dillance  fought. 

When  the  altitude  is  given,  find  from  thence  the 
hour,  and  proceed  as  above. 

This  praxis  is  of  fingular  ufe  on  many  occafions  ;  in 
finding  the  declination  of  vertical  planes  more  cxaflly 
than  in  the  common  way,  efpecially  if  the  tranfits  of 
the  fiin's  centre  arc  obferved  by  applying  a  ruler  with 
fights,  cither  plain  or  telefcopical,  to  the  wall  or  plai-.c 
vvliofe  declination  is  required.  In  drawing  a  meri- 
dian line,  and  finding  the  magnetic  variation.  In 
finding  the  bearings  of  places  in  terreflrialfurveys;  the 
tranfits  of  the  fun  over  any  place,  or  his  horizontal  di- 
Aance  from  it,  being  obferved,  together  with  the  alti- 
tude and  hour.  And  thence  determining  finall  diffe- 
rences of  longitude.  In  obferving  the  variations  at 
fea,  &c. 


this  operation  very  inaccurate.  At  London  it  is  now 
22°  3'j'  to  the  welt. 

Auother  way  more  cxacl  may  be  u.Ord,  when  the 
fim  lliines  out  half  an  liour  before  noon.  The  Mr. 
JCB  being  placed  ,igaiii(l  the  plane,  the  quadrant  mull 
be  fo  moved  on  tlic  fcmicircle  y/65,  and  the  index 
CF  on  DE,  till  the  fun's  rays  palling  tlirough  tlic 
hole  at  F  fall  exaJlly  on  the  mark  at  G,  atid  con- 
tinued fo  till  the  fun  requires  the  index  to  be  raifcd 
no  higher:  you  will  then  have  the  meridian  or  great- 
efl  altitude  of  the  fun;  and  tlic  angle  coniaincd  be- 
tween G  and  E  will  be  the  declination  required. 
The  pofition  of  CE  is  the  meridian  or  12  o'clock 
line.  But  the  mofl  exaft  way  for  taking  tlie  decli- 
naiioa  of  a  plane,  or  finding  a  meridian  line,  by  this 
infiruratnt,  is,  in  the  forenoon,  about  two  or  three 
hours  before  120'clock,  toobferve  twoorthrec heights 
or  altitudes  £/"  of  the  km  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
refpeclivc  angular  polar  difiances  GE  irom  C  :  write 
tliem  down ;  and  in  the  afternoon  watch  for  the 
fame,  or  one  of  the  fame  altitudes,  and  mark  the  an- 
gular dillanccs  or  diflance  on  the  quadrant  AG  :  Now, 
the  divifion  or  degree  cxatilly  tttwcc/i  the  two  noted 
angular  didances  will  be  the  true  meridian,  and  the 
dillance  at  which  it  may  fall  from  the  C,  of  the  divi- 
fions  at  G  M-ill  be  the  declination  of  the  plane.  The 
reafon  for  obferving  two  or  three  altitudes  and  angles 
in  the  morning  is,  that  in  cafe  there  ihoald  be  clouds 
in  the  afternoon,  you  may  have  the  chance  xfonc 
corrcfponding  altitude. 

The  quadrant  occafionally  takes  oft' at  C,  in  order 
to  place  it  on  the  furfarc  of  a  pedcllal  or  plane  iiitend- 


The  dicitnatton , inclination ,  and  reclinatioii,  of  planes, 
dccUn.itor.  are  frequently  taken  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  accu- 
racy by  an  iilflrument  called  a  dxUnator  or  dccliiia-  cd  for  an  horizontal  dial;  and  thereby  from  equal  al 
tory.  titudes  of  ilis  fun,  as  above,  draw  a  meridian  or  12 
Plate           The  confl:ruaion  of  this  inflniment,  as  fomewhat  o'clock  line  to  fet  the  dial  by. 

CLXI.    improved  by  Mr  Jones,  is  as  follows  :  On  a  maho-         The  bafe  ABIK  fcrvcs  to  take  the  inclination  and 

fig  6.      gauy  board  AB  IK,  is  infcrted  a  feinicircular  arch  rcclination  of  planes.     In   this  cafe,  the  quadrant  is 

AC  E  B  of  ivory  or  box-wood,  divided  into  two  qua-  taken  off",  and  tlic  plummet  P  is  fitted  on  a  pin  at  the 

drants  of  90°  each,  beginning  from   the   middle   G.  centre  C:   then   the  fuic   /GAT  being  applied  to   the 

On  the   centre   C  turns    a   vertical  quadrant  DFE,  plane  propofcd,  as  i^A  (fig-   7-)  of  the  ph;mb-line  cuts 

divided  into  90°,  beginning  from  the  bwfc  E ;  on  wliich  the  fcnvcirclc  in  the  point  G,  the  pljiic  is  horizontal ; 

is  a  moveable  index  CF,  with  a  fniall  hole  at  F  for  or  if  it  cu  the  quadrant  in  any  point  at  S,  then  will 

the  fun's  rays  to  pafs  thro',  and  form  a  fpot  on  a  (7 CiS  be  the  angle  of  inclination.     Laftly,  if  applying 
Vol.  V.  J  1  the 


^02 


D 


i 


A      L      1       K 


ris-  6. 


ii',  z. 


t'le  i':le  JOB  (fi^.  7.)  lo  ilu-  p'.anc,  tlu-  jiljiumct  cuts 
u,  ilie  jiLiiie  is  vcnical ;  or  il  ii  tnu  tiilKr  of  liit  qaa- 
I'.rams,  it  is  accordingly  the  angle  of  rccliaation. 
llciicc,  if  tiic  tjuaatity  of  the  an^U  of  inclination  lie 
coniparctl  with  the  tkvaiion  of  the  pule  and  equator, 
it  is  eafity  known  whether  the  plane  be  inclined  or 
reclined. 

Cf-th  duitbl;  Horizontal  Dial,  and  thj  Baby  Ionian  «;;^ 
Italian  Dials. 

To  t\i: gno'ii'iu'ic  projection,  there  is  fomctimcs  ad- 
i!-.-d  a  JUreographic  projedion  of  the  hour-circles,  and 
llie  parallels  of  the  lan's  declination,  on  the  fame  ho- 
rizontal p  ane  ;  the  upright  fide  of  the  gnon-.on  being 
lijpcd  into  an  edge,  Itanduig  perpendicularly  over  the 
centre  of  the  projedion  :  fo  that  the  dial,  bein,^  in  its 
d;ie  pofiiion,  the  ihadow  of  that  perpendicular  edge  is 
V.  vertical  circle  pa:r;iig  through  the  inn,  in  the  flereo- 
graphic  projedu),!. 

The  months  being  dtily  marked  on  this  dial,  the  fun's 
declination,  and  the  length  ot  the  day  at  any  time,  are 
had  by  infpedion  (as  alio  his  altitude,  by  means  of  a 
fcalc  of  tangents),  liut  its  chief  property  is,  that  it 
niiv  be  placed  true,  whenever  the  fun  ihines,  without 
llic  help  of  any  other  inftrument. 

Let  d\ic  the  fan's  place  in  the  flercographic  projec- 
tion, \- (/y  r  the  parallel  of  the  fun's  declination,  Zd 
a  vertical  circle  thnnigh  the  fun's  centre,  Id  the  hour- 
circle  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  diameter  NS  of  this 
projedion  being  placed  duly  north  and  fouih,  tliele 
three  circles  will  pafs  through  the  point  d.  And  there- 
fore, to  give  the  dial  its  due  polliion,  we  have  only 
to  turn  its  gnouion  toward  the  fun,  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  until  the  hour  on  the  ccnimon  gnomonic  pro- 
icdion  coincides  with  that  marked  iiy  the  hour-circle 
Pa,  whicli  p.ifl'cs  through  the  interlcdion  of  the  flia- 
dow  Zf/with  the  circle  of  the  fan's  prefent  declina- 
tion. 

The  Babylonian  and  Italian  dials  reckon  the  hours, 
not  from  the  meridian  as  with  us,  but  from  the  fun's 
rifing  and  fetting.  Thus,  in  Italy,  an  hour  before 
fun-fet  is  reckoned  the  ajd  hour;  two  hours  before 
iun-fet  the  22dhour;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  And  the 
Ihadow  that  marks  them  on  the  hour-lines,  is  that  of 
the  point  of  a  Ifile.  This  occalions  a  perpetual  varia- 
tion between  their  dials  and  clocks,  which  they  ,muft 
corred  from  time  to  time,  before  it  arifes  to  any  fcn- 
fible  quantity,  by  felting  their  clicks  fo  much  falter  or 
llower.  And  in  Italy,  ihcy  begin  their  day,  and  re- 
gulate ihcir  clocks,  r.ot  from  fun-fet,  but  from  about 
mid -twilight,  when  the  Ave-Mavia  is  faid  ;  which 
correds  the  diifcrencc  that  would  otherwife  be  between 
the  clock  and  the  dial. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  inade  in  all  forts 
of  inltruuicnts  and  maciiiiics  for  meafurirgtime,  have 
rendered  fuch  dials  ot  little  account.  Yet,  as  the  theo- 
ry of  them  is  ingenious,  and  they  arc  really,  in  fome 
refpects,  the  belt  contrived  of  any  for  vulgar  ufe,  a 
general  idea  of  their  defcription  inay  not  be  unaccep- 
table. 

Let  fig.  8.  reprefent  an  ered  diredfourh  wall,  on 
which  a  Babylonian  dial  is  to  be  drawn,  fhov\'ing  the 
hours  from  fun-riling  ;  tlie  latitude  of  the  place,  whofe 
horizon  is  parallel  to  the  wall,  being  equal  to  the  angle 
KCIl.  Make,  as  for  a  commraon  dial,  KG=:KR  (which 


is  perpendicular  to  C R)  the  i-dius  tt  the  tquii:ocii;,l 
A  \\_,  and  dra >v  11  S  perijcndicular  to  C  K  lor  the  llile 
of  the  dial ;  the  Ihadow  of  whofe  poira  A'  is  to  n.ark 
t!ic  hours,  when  i/r  is  let  upright  oa  the  plane  of  th« 
dial. 

Then  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  contingent  line  JLQ__, 
the  ipaces  Ki,  K2,  K3.  &c.  being  taken  equal  10 
the  tangents  of  the  hour-dillances  lioni  the  rntridian, 
to  the  radius  K(j,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  hours  after 
fun  rifing,  oa  the  cquiuodial  day  ;  liie  Ihadow  of  the 
point  R  will  be  found,  at  thcfe  tiniti,  rcfpedivtly  in 
the  points  i,  2,  5,  &c. 

Draw,  lor  the  like 'hours  after  fun-riling,  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  vy  ]\  the  like  coni- 
n.on  lines  CD,  C  E,  C  t,  he.  and  at  thefe  hours  the 
fnadow  of  the  point  K  will  be  found  in  ihofe  lines  ic- 
fpe»5tivciy.  Find  the  fun's  jikiiudcs  above  the  plane 
of  the  dial  at  thtfe  hours  ;  and  with  their  co-tangents 
td,  iSf,  SJ',  tie.  to  radius  .S  R,  dtfcribe  arcs  uuer- 
feciing  the  hour-lines  in  the  points  d,  e,f,  &c.  fo  Iliall 
the  right  lines  \d,2i,  ;_/,  &c.  be  the  lines  of  I,  II, 
lil,  Ilc.  hours  after  iun-riliiig. 

The  eonftrudion  is  the  fame  in  every  other  cafe  ;  &w^ 
regard  being  had  to  ihc  ditiercncc  cl  longitude  of  the 
place  at  wliich  the  dial  would  be  horizontal,  and  the 
place  for  which  it  is  to  ferve :  and  likewife,  taking  care 
to  draw  no  lines  but  what  are  necefi'ary  ;  w  hich  may  be 
done  partly  by  the  rules  already  given  for  determining 
the  time  that  the  fun  Ihines  on  any  plane  ;  and  partly 
from  this,  tliat  on  ihe  tropical  days,  the  hyptrboladc- 
fcribed  by  the  fliadow  of  the  point  R  limits  the  extent 
of  all  the  hour-lines. 

Ojthe  right  placing  of  Dials,  and  having  a  true  Meridian 
Line  for  the  regulating  oj  Clocks  and  Watches. 

The  plane  on  which  the  dial  is  10  rcfl  being  duly 
prepared,  and  every  thing  necelfary  tor  fixing  it,  you 
may  find  the  hour  tolerably  exad  by  a  large  equinoc- 
tial ring-dial,  and  fet  your  watch  to  it.  And  then  the 
dial  may  be  fixed  by  the  watch  at  your  leifure. 

If  you  would  be  morecxad,  take  tlie  fun's  altitude 
by  a  good  quadrant,  noting  the  precife  time  of  otfer- 
vation  by  a  clock  or  w  atch.  'I  hen  compute  the  time 
for  the  altitude  obferved  ;  and  let  the  watch  to  agiee 
with  that  time,  according  to  the  fun.  A  Hadley's 
quadrant  is  very  convenient  for  this  purpofe  :  for  by 
it  you  may  take  the  angle  between  the  fan  and  his 
image  reficded  from  a  bafon  of  w  ater  ;  the  half  of 
which  angle,  fubtracting  the  refradion,  is  the  alti- 
tude required.  This  is  bcft  done  in  funimer  ;  and  the 
nesrer  the  fun  is  to  the  prime  vertical  (the  eait  or  welt 
azimuth)  when  the  obfervation  is  made,  fo  much  the 
better. 

Or,  in  fummer,  take  two  equal  altitudes  of  ihe  fun 
in  the  fame  day  ;  one  any  time  between  7  and  10  in 
the  morning,  the  other  betw-een  2  and  j  in  the  after- 
noon ;  noting  the  moments  of  thefe  two  obfcrvaiions 
by  a  clock  or  watch  :  and  if  the  watch  fliows  the  ob- 
fervations  to  be  at  equal  diftanccs  from  noon,  it  agrees 
exadly  with  the  fun  :  if  nor,  the  watch  mult  be  cor- 
reded  by  half  the  difference  of  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon intervals  ;  and  then  the  dial  may  be  fet  true  by 
the  watch. 

Thus,  for  example,  fuppofe  you  had  taken  the  fun's 
altitude  when  it  was  20  minutes  pall  VIII  in  the  morn- 
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I'lafe      ing  by  ihe  waic'.i ;  and  fonnJ,  by  oUcrving  in  the  aficr- 
«LXI.    noon,  thst  tbc  fiiu  hid  the  luinc  altiHiJc   lo  minutes 
before    llll  ;  ihcn  it  is   pl.iiie  ;  that  tbc  watch  was  5 
niiiuites  too  fail  for  the  fiiu  :  for  ?  minutes  after  XII  is 
the  miJJle  time  between  Vill  Ji.  20in.  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  HI  h.  50m.  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  thcrtforc 
to  make  the  watch  agiec  ^'iih   the  fun,  it  miifl  be  fet 
■26        back  tivc  minutes. 
A  ^Tl:ruli-      A  goiMi  !/;iriJian  /i/ie,  for  rcguhiting  clocks  or  waich- 
311  line.       cs,  may  be  had  by  the  following  method. 

Make  a  round  hole,  almoll  a  qisarttr  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, in  a  thin  plate  of  metal ;  and  fix  the  pl.ue  in  the 
topuf  a  foiith  window,  in  Inch  aniauncr,  that  it  m.iy 
recline  from  the  zenith  at  an  angle  equil  to  the  co-la- 
titude of  your  plrxe,  as  nearly  as  ycu  can  gutfs  :  for 
then  the  plate  will  face  the  fun  dirci^tly  at  noon  on  the 
cqiinodlial  days.  Let  the  fun  Ihine  freely  thro'  ilic 
ho'c  into  the  room  ;  and  hang  a  plumb-line  tothectilini; 
of  the  room,  at  Icaft  five  or  lix  feet  from  the  window, 
in  fuch  a  place  as  th;it  the  fun's  rays,  iranfniitted 
thro;igh  the  hole,  may  fall  upon  the  line  when  it  is 
noon  by  the  clock;  and  having  marked  the  faid  place 
on  the  Ceiling,  take  away  the  line. 

Having  adjured  a  Hiding  bar  to  a  dove-tail  groove, 
in  apiece  of  wood  about  18  inches  long,  and  tixcd  a 
hook  into  the  middle  of  the  bar,  nail  the  wood  to 
the  abovementioncd  place  on  the  ceiling,  parallel  10 
the  fide  of  the  room  in  which  the  window  is  ;  the 
groove  and  bar  being  towards  the  floor:  Then 
liang  the  plumb-line  upon  the  hook  in  the  bar,  the 
weight  or  plummet  reaching  almoil  10  the  floor  ;  and 
the  whole  will  be  prepared  for  the  farther  and  proper 
adjuftment. 

This  done,  find  the  true  folar  time  by  either  of  the 
two  lall  iricthods,  and  thereby  regulate  your  clock. 
Then,  at  the  moment  of  next  noon  by  the  clock 
when  the  funfhines,  move  the  fliding-bar  in  the  grove, 
until  the  fliadow  of  the  plumb-line  bilecls  the  image  of 
the  fun  (m.ide  by  his  rays  tranfmitted  thro'  the  hole) 
on  the  floor,  wall,  or  on  a  white  fcreen  placed  on  the 
!iorth-iide  of  the  line;  the  plummet  or  weight  at  the 
end  of  the  line  hanging  freely  in  a  pail  of  water  placed 
below  it  on  the  floor. — But  becaufe  this  may  not  he 
quite  corrcfl  for  the  firfl;  time,  on  account  that  the 
plummet  will  not  fettle  immediately,  even  in  water;  it 
ma3t  be  farther  corrected  on  th.e  following  days,  by  the 
above  method,  with  the  fun  and  clock  ;  and  fo  brought 
u  a  very  great  cxaftncfs. 

iV.  B.  The  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  hole  will 
cad  but  a  faint  image  of  the  fun,  even  on  a  white 
fcreen,  unlefs  the  room  be  fo  darkened  that  no  fun- 
fhine  may  be  allowed  to  enter  but  what  comes  thro' 
the  fame  hole  in  tie  plate.  And  p.lways,  for  fonic 
lime  befor*  the  obfervatton  is  inade,  il  e  plummet 
ought  to  be  immcrf';d  in  ajar  of  water,  where  it  m:iy 
hanj  freely  ;  by  which  meansi' e  line  will  foonbecone 
r.eajy,  which  oihcrvvife  wi):dd  be  apt  to  continue 
f-.vinging. 

D^f;ript;oii  of  two  1Vjv>  Jiijlnitiieiitsforfacilitati/ig  tl-s 
[  rs^tlice  of  Dialing, 

I.  7hi  Di.iii\G  Seizor,  contrived  by  the  late  K'r 
Heiijamin  Martin,  is  an  inllrnment  by  which  dials  arc 
drawn  in  a  more  eafy,  expeditious,  and  accurate  man- 
ner. I;  is  ri  p:-efcnttd  on  the  plate  as  now  made  by  Mr 
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Jones  of  riolborn.  The  piincipal  liites  on  It  arc  il  i  P: 
line  oj  liititudes  and  the  line  of  hours.  'I  hey  art  fcuiid  on  i- ' 
mod  of  the  common  plar.c  ic;dcs  and  ftClors  ;  but  in  a  ^%- 
manner  tl'.at  grtaly  conlines  and  din.inill:es  their  ufe  ; 
for,  iiril,  they  Ari:oi  3.Jix;J  length ;  and,  fcconuly,  t'.a 
yw;j// for  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Bin  in  this  rcwy>i-- 
lor,  ihc li':c  oj hit  l!id:s'n  laid  down,  as  itis  call(d_/</7tr. 
'J.>i/c,  viz.  one  line  of  latitudes  upon  each  leg  of  the 
feetor,  bei5,inniiig  in  the  centre  of  the  joint,  and  di- 
verging to  the  end  (as  upon  other  feelers),  where  ihc 
extremes  of  the  two  lines  at  90"  and  90°  arcnearl/ 
one  inch  apart,  and  thtir  length  ii;  inches:  wljicli 
length  admits  of  great  exafincis  ;  for  tit  the  70th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  the  divifions  are  to  quarters  nf  a  de- 
gree or  I  5  minutes.  This  accuracy  ot  iJie  divifions  ad- 
mits of  a  peculiar  advantage,  nan-.ely,  ihit  it  inay  Let- 
qually  communicated  to  any  length  Irom  i  to  23  inchis, 
by  taking  the /^z  WW  diilancrs  (fee  (ig.  5.),  viz.  from 
TO  to  to,  20  to  20,  50  to  ;o,  and  lo  on  as  is  done 
in  like  cafes  on  the  lines  of  fines,  tangents,  &c.  Hence 
its  univerfal  ufe  for  draw  ing  dials  of  any  prepared  fizc. 
The  line  of  hours  for  this  end  is  adap:cd  and  placed 
contiguous  to  it  on  the  lector,  and  of  a  fize  large  c- 
Hough  for  the  very  miniues  to  be  diUindt  611  the  part 
where  they  are  fmallelt,  which  is  on  each  fide  of  the 
hour  of  III. 

From  the  conflruiflion  of  the  line  of  hours  befotc 
fliown,  tilt  divifions  on  each  fide  of  the  hour  III  arc 
the  fame  to  each  end,  fo  that  the  hour- line  properly  is 
only  i  double  li/ieoj  three  hours.  Hence  a  line  of  5  hours 
anfwers  all  the  purpofcs  of  a  line  of  6,  by  t;iking  tlie 
double  extent  of  ;,  which  is  the  rcafon  why  upon  the 
feetor  the  line  of  hours  extends  only  to  4'. 

To  make  ui'e  of  the  line  oj  latitude  and  line  cj  hours 
on  the  feetor  :  As  fingle  fcales  only,  they  will  Le  found 
more  accurate  than  tliofe  placed  on  the  coirnion  fcales 
and  feelors,  in  which  the  hours  arc  nhially  liibdivided, 
but  into  J  minutes,  and  the  line  of  latitudes  into 
whole  degrees.  But  it  is  fliown  above  how  much 
more  accurately  thefe  lines  arc  divided  on  the  dinlin^ 
fcBor.  As  an  exan>ple  of  the  great  exaftnefs  with 
which  horizontnl  and  other  dials  may  be  drawn  by  it, 
on  account  of  this  ntvi  fell  oral  difpofiiion  of  thefe  fcales, 
and  how  all  the  advantagesid' ihcirgrcat  leno;h  are  pre-  Fig. 
fervcd  in  any  leller  length  of  the  VI  o'clock  line  c  e 
and  af  :  Apply  either  of  the  difiances  o(  c  e  or  aj  to 
the  line  of  latitude  at  the  given  latitude  of  London, 
fuppofc  51°  2i'  on  one  line  to  51°  72'  on  the  other,  in 
the  manner  fliown  in  fig.  5.  and  then  takirg  all  iLc 
l-.ours,  quarters,  &c.  from  the  hour-fcale  by  fimilar 
l-arallcl  extents,  you  apply  them  upon  the  hnts  e  u'anJ' 
/  .^as  before  defcribed. 

As  the  hoi'r  lines  on  the  feetor  extend  to  but  4;, 
the  double  difiunce  of  the  hour  j,  when  ufed  either 
f'-i'y  °'"  /-(^orally,  nuift  be  taken,  to  be  f rft  applied 
i'rom  Ji"  ?2'  on  the  latitudes,  lo  i's  contact  on  ihe 
XII  o'clock  line,  before  the  fcveral  hours  arc  la'd  off. 
The  methoJ  of  drawing  a  vertical  north  or  fonrh  ilial 
is  perfectly  the  fame  as  for  the  above  liorizonial  one  ; 
only  revcrfrig  ihc  hours  as  in  fig.  i.  and  making  the 
angle  of  the  (tile's  height  equal  to  the  conplenient  of 
the  latitude  ^tS"  if,'. 

The  n)etliod  of  drawing  a  veriicil  diclining  dittlX^ 
the  feetor,  is  almofl  cvidrnt  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready l;tiJ  In  dialing.     Dot  more  fully  to  coinprehct.d 
5  I   2  the 
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the  matter,  It  mud  be  confidered  tlicre  will  be  a  varia- 
tion of  pjrticiilais  as  follow  :  i.  Of  \.\\tfubftiU  or  i'nie^ 
over  which  the  ftile  is  to  be  placed  ;  2.  The  height  of 
the  ililc  above  the  plane  ;  %.  The  diftcrtiicc  between  the 
meridian  of  the  place  and  that  of  the  plane,  or  their 
diifcrencc  of  longitude.  From  the  given  tatH:id<:  of  tin 
placj,  and  dcdinut'.on  of  the  plane,  you  calculate  the 
three  requifites  jiiil  mentioned,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
ample. Let  it  be  required  to  make  an  enii fuulk  dial, 
declining  from  the  meridian  w.-jltvard  28"  43'.  in  the 
latitude  of  London  51°  32'.  The  tirll  thing  to  be 
found  is  the  dillance  of  the  Ihbllilar  line  C  B  (tig.  3.) 
from  the  meridian  of  the  plane  C  XIL  The  analogy 
from  this  is  :  ^s  radi-'n  Is  tothefmtofihe  diclinat:(,n,fo 
is  the  CO  tiifJge/it  of  the  latitude  to  thi  tUKgiut  oj  the  difiaiice 
fought,  viz.  As  radius  :  28°  43'  :  :  tang.  38"  28'  :  tan- 
o-ent20°  JS'.  This  and  the  followin;^  analogy  may  be 
as  accurately  worked  on  the  Gunter's  line  of  Unes, 
tangents,  &c.  properly  placed  on  the  feclor,  as  by  the 
conimon  way  from  logarithms.  Next,  To  lind  the 
plane's  difFercnce  of  longitude.  As  th'.  fini  ojths  latitude 
is  to  radius,  Jo  is  the  ta.^gent  of  the  decHnation  to  the  tan- 
gent of  the  difference  of  iongitude,  viz.  As  351°  32' :  radi- 
us: :  tang.  23°  43'. -tang.  35"  0'.  Laflly  to  rind  the  height 
of  the  ftile :  As  radius  is  to  the  cofiue  of  the  latitude,  fo  is 
the  cO'fiiie  oft  he  declination  to  the  Jine  of  the  file's  height, 
viz.  Radius:  s  38°  28':  :  s6i»  17'  :  s  33°  5'- 

The  three  requifites  thus  obtained,  the  dial  is  drawn 
in  the  following  manner:  Upon  the  meridian  Hue  G 
XH,  witli  any  radius  G  C  defcribe  the  arcli  of  a  circle, 
upon  which  let  ofi:'  20°  55'  from  C  to  B,  and  draw 
G  B,  which  will  be  the  fubflilar  line,  over  which  the 
llile  of  ilie  dial  mud  be  placed. 

At  rio-ht  angles  to  tliis  line  GB,  ^r2.\v  A  QJ.\\Ac- 
finitely  through  tlie  point  G  :  then  from  the  fcale  of 
latitudes  take'  the  height  of  the  ftile  33°  s' ,  and  fet  it 
each  way  from  G  to  A  and  Q.  Laftly,  take  the 
double  length  of  3  on  the  hour-line  in  your  compalies, 
and  fettingone  foot  in  ^or  Q_,  with  the  other  foot 
mark  the  line  G  B  in  D,  and  join  A  DQ^D,  and 
then  the  triangle  A  D  Q^'\%  completed  upon  the  fub- 
ftlle  G  B. 

To  lay  off  the  hours,  the  plane's  ditFereiice  of  lon- 
o-itude  being  35-",  equal  to  2h.  20niin.  in  time,  allow- 
ino-  15"  to  an  hour,  fo  that  there  will  be  2h.  20'  be- 
tween the  point  D  and  the  meridian  G  Xll,  in  the 
line  AD.  Therefore,  take  the  firft  20'  of  the  hour- 
fcalc  in  yonv  coinpaJes,  and  fet  off  from  Z>  to  2  ;  tiien 
take  I  h.  20',  and  fet  off  from  D  to  j  ;  2h.  20',  and  t'et 
off  from  Z>  to  12  ;  3h.  20',  from  Z)  to  if  ;  4h.  20'  from 
Z)  to  10;  and  5h.  20'  from  D  to  9,  which  will  be 
40  from  A. 

Then,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fubflilar  line  C  B, 
yon  take  40'  from  the  beginning  of  the  fcale,  and  fet 
off  from  7)  to  3  ;  then  take  r  h.  40',  and  fet  off  from  D 
to  4  ;  alfo  2h.  40',  and  fet  off  from  Z)  to  5  ;  and  fo  on  to  S, 
wliich  will  be  20'  from  Q^  Then  from  G  the  centre, 
through  the  feveral  points  2,  i,  12,  ir,  10,  9,  on  one 
fide,  and  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  on  the  other,  you  draw  the 
liour-lines ,  as  in  the  figure  they  appear.  The  hour  of 
VlH  need  only  be  drawn  for  the  morning  ;  for  the 
fun  goes  off  from  this  -weft  decli/jer  20'  before  VIII  in 
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the  evening — The  quarters,  &c.  are  all  fet  off  in  Plate 
the  fame  manner  from  the  hour  fcale  as  the  above  CXXI. 
hours  v.cre. 

The  next  thing  is  fixing  ihc  ftile  or  gnomon,  which 
is  always  placed  111  the  iiibllilar  line  G  B,  and  which 
is  alrcaviy  drawn.  The  t.ilc  above  the  plane  has  been 
found  tube  33^5:  therefore  with  any  radius  C  5 
delcribe  an  obfcure  arch,  upon  which  i'ctoff  33°  5' 
from  B  to  S,  and  draw  G  S,  and  the  angle  SG  B 
will  be  the  true  height  of  the  gnomon  above  the  fub- 
ftile  C  B.     . 

II.  The  Di/iUKC  Trigon  is  another  new  inflru- 
rnent  of  great  utility  in  tfie  pradlice  of  dialing  ;  and 
v.'?s  alfo  contrived  by  the  late  Mr  Martin.  It  is  com- 
pofeii  of  two  graduated  fcales  and  a  plane  one.  On 
the  fcale  A  B  is  graduated  the  line  ot  Luitudes  ;  and  on 
the  fcale  AC,  the  line  of  hours  :  ihefe  properly  con- 
joined with  the  pUiie  fcale  B  D,  as  fhown  in  tjie 
figure,  truly  reprcfent  the  gnomonical  triangle,  and  is 
properly  called  a  dialing  trig,,ii.  The  hour-icale  A  C 
is  here  of  its  full  length  ;  fo  that  the  hours,  halves, 
quarters,  6<c.  and  every  fingle  minute  (if  required) 
may  be  immediatily  fet  ofl  by  a  flee!  point ;  and  from 
what  has  before  been  obferved  inregard  to  thefeclor,  it 
mult  appear  that  this  method  by  the  trigon  is  the  moft 
expeditious  way  Jof  drav.  ing  dials  that  any  mechanifm 
of  this  fort  can  aftord.  As  an  example  of  the  application 
of  this  trigon  in  the  conftrudion  of  an  horizontal  dial 
for  the  latitude  of  London  51°  32',  you  mull  proceed 
as  follows  :  Apply  the  trigon  to  the  6  o'clock  line  af 
(rig.  I.)  on  the  morning  fide,  fo  that  tlie  line  of  la- 
titudes may  coincide  with  the  6  o'clock  line,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  divifions  coincide  with  the  centre  a  ; 
ad  at  51^  52'  of  iheline  ot  latitudes  place  liie  6  o'clock 
edge  of  the  line  of  hours,  and  the  other  end  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fcale  clofe  againft  the  plane  fcale  c  d,  as 
by  the  figure  at  d ;  and  faftening  ihcle  bars  down  by  the 
fcvcral  pins  placed  in  them  to  the  paper  and  board, 
then  the  hours,  quarters,  &c.  are  all  marked  off  with 
a  flcel  point  inftautly,  and  the  hcur-lincs  drawn  through 
them  as  before,  andasfliown  in  the  figure.  When  this 
is  done  for  the  fide  aj  or  morning  hours,  you  move 
the  fcale  of  latitudes  and  hours  to  the  other  fide  c  e, 
orafternoon  fide,  and  place  the  hour-ic.tle  to  ji°  32'as 
liefore,  and  pufli  down  the  hours,  quarters,  &c.  and 
draw  the  lines  through  them  for  the  afternoon  hours, 
which  is  clearly  reprtfcnted  in  the  figure. 

In  like  manner  is  an  erefl  north  or  f out h  dial  drawn 
(fee  fig  2.),  the  operation  being  juft  1  he  fame,  oidy 
reverting  the  hours  as  in  the  figure,  andnurking  ilie 
anglesof  the  flile's  Iicight  equal  to  the  complement  of 
the  latitude. 

This  trigon  may  be  likewife  iifcd  for  drawing  verti- 
tal dediniug  dials  (fig.  3.),  as  itis  wiih  the. (awe facility 
applied  to  thclines  A Q__.  G  B,  and  tlie  hours  and  quar- 
ters marked  off  as  before  directed. 

Mr  Jones  graduates  on  the  fcale  B  D  of  the  tri- 
gon a  line  of  chords,  which  is  found  nfclul  for  laying 
off  the  neceffary  angles  of  the  flile's  height.  The 
fcales  of  this  trigon,  vvhennot  inufe,lie  very  cloli:  toge- 
ther, and  pack  up  into  a  portable  cafe  for  the  poc- 
ket. 
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Dialing  D:.fuxG  Li'i.'s  or  Scale's,  are  graJuaieil  lines,  pla- 
I  ceJ  0:1  rules,  or  the  edgvs  ot  qiuJraius,  aiul  oilier  iii- 
^Dialogue.  itrameius,  to  expedite  tiic  couitructioii  of  dials.  Sec 
"       'Pla-.eCLVlIl. 

Di.iu.\G-&iclor.  Sec  Dialing,  p.  80?,  and  Plate 
CLXl. 

DiALi  xa-Sphcn,  isati  iuilriiineiit  made  of  brafs,  with 
fevcral  fcniicircles  llidiiig  over  one  another,  011  a  mo- 
ving horizon,  to  demuullratc  the  uamrc  of  tiie  dodri.ie 
of  I'phericil  triangles,  and  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
drawing  of  dials  011  all  manner  of  planes. 

Di AUSG-Tr'igon,  Sec  Dialing,  p.  So4,aiid  I'l.uc 
CLXI. 

Dialing,  in  a  mine,  called  alfo  Plumming,  is  the 
ufmg  of  a  conipafs  (which  tliey  call  dial)  auj  a  long 
line,  to  know  which  way  the  load  or  vein  of  ore  iuclints, 
or  where  to  iliift  an  air-lhalt,  or  bring  an  adit  to  a 
defircJ  place. 

DIALIS,  in  antiquity,  a  Latin  term  I'lgnifying  fome- 
thiug  that  belongs  to  Jupiter. — The  word  is  formed 
from  A/oy,  the  genitive  of  isi,y,  Jupiter. 

Flame/:  Di  4Ui.     See  Ft  a  m  e  n. 

DIALITHA,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  a 
Word  ufed  to  exprefs  the  elegant  ornainents  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  compofcd  of  gold  and  gems. 
They  alfo  called  thefs  lithocolla,  "  cemented  lloncs  or 
geilis  j"  the  gold  being  in  this  cafe  as  a  cement  to  hold 
the  llones  together.  They  wore  bracelets  and  otlier 
ornamental  things  about  their  habits  thus  made  ;  and 
their  cups  and  table-farniture  for  magnificent  treats, 
were  of  this  kind.  The  green  llones  were  found  to 
fucceed  bell  of  all  in  thefc  things;  and  the  emerald 
and  greenilli  topaz,  or,  as  we  call  it,  chryfolite,  were 
moll  in  elleem  for  this  purpofe.  This  ufe  of  ihe  iloncs 
explains  v.'hat  Pliny  very  often  fays  of  them  inhisde- 
fcription:  N.'hil  j'lac/iHins  atiruiu  lUat,  "  Nothing 
becomes  gold  better:"  this  he  fays  of  the  green  topaz 
or  chryfoliie;  and  this  and  many  other  like  pallages 
have  greatly  perplexed  the  critics,  who  did  not  hit  upon 
this  explication. 

DIALLING,  or  Dialing.     See  Dialing. 

DIALOGISM,  in  rhetoric,  is  ufed  for  the  foliloquy 
of  perlons  deliberating  with  themfelves.  See  Soli- 
loquy. 

DIALOGUE,  in  mattersof  literature, a  convcrfation 
lictwecii  two  or  more  perfons  either  by  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth. 

Co'>ip'il:tion  and  Stili  of  written  Di  4L0C.UF..  As  the 
end  of  fpcech  is  convcrfation,  no  kind  of  writing  can 
be  more  natural  than  dialo;;Lie,  which  reprefents  this. 
And  accordingly  we  find  it  was  introduced  very  early, 
for  there  are  fevcral  inllanctsof  it  in  il;c  Mofaic  :ii- 
flory.  The  ancient  Greek  writers  alfo  fell  very  much 
into  ir,  efpecially  the  philofophers,  as  the  mod  conve- 
nient and  agreeable  method  of  communicating  their 
fenciments  and  inltruftions  to  mankind.  And  indeed 
it  feems  to  be  attended  with  very  coniiderable  advan- 
tages, if  well  and  judiciouily  managed.  For  it  is  ca- 
pible  to  make  the  drieft  fulijeds  •nitcrtaining  and  plra- 
fant,  by  its  variety,  and  the  diiicrcnt  characters  'if  tiie 
fpeakers.  Bcfides,  things  may  be  canvallcd  itio;  .-■  mi-i 
nutely,  and  many  lelfer  matters,  which  fcrve  to  c'car 
up  a  fubiccl,  may  be  introduced  with  a  better  g  ace, 
by  qucftious  and  anfwcrs,  objeiflions  a:id  replies,  th  in 
can  be  conveniently  done  in  a  continacd  difto.trfc. 
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There  is  likcwife  a  further  aitvaiitigc  in  thi&  way  of  DUlp^ue. 

wriiiiig,  that  ihc   auilior  is  at   uhiiiy  10  choclc  Jiia  ' — >- 

fpcakcis  :  and  thereloie,  as  Cicero  lias  well  oiifcrvcd, 
when  wc  imagine  iliat  v.  t  hear  perlons  of  an  ellalililhed 
rcpiiiaiion  tor  wildom  and  know  ledge  lalking  lognlni-j 
it  ncccUiirily  adds  a  wiiglit  and  authoiiiy  10  ihc  dil- 
courfe,  and  mote  ciolcly  engages  liie  attention.  The 
lubject-mattcr  of  it  is  very  intenlivc;  lor  whatever  is 
a  proper  arg-umcnt  of  difcourlc,  public  or  private,  Ic- 
rious  or  jocolc  ;  whatever  is  fit  lor  wife  and  ii  gcnioiis 
liun  to  laik  upon,  tiijicr  for  improvement  or  divtrfion; 
is  Uiilible  for  a  dialogue. 

From  this  general  account  of  the  nature  of  dialogue, 
it  is  ealy  to  perceive  what  kind  of  Uyle  bell  luiil  it. 
Its  aihnity  with  Kpistlks,  Ihows  tlurc  ought  to  bt  no 
great  diiicrcncc  between  them  in  this  rtfpeCt.  indeed, 
ionic  have  been  of  opinion,  tJiat  it  o.ight  rather  10  link 
bciow  that  of  an  cpilUc,  iJtcaufc  dialogues  Ihould  in 
all  refpctts  rcprefeni  the  freedom  ot  convcrlation  j 
whereas  epiftles ought  fometimcs  10  be  couipofed  wiili 
cure  and  accuracy,  efptciaily  when  written  to  fupciiurs. 
Bat  there  fcenis  to  be  little  weight  in  this  ariiinuiit, 
fiiicc  the  delign  of  an  tpilUc  is  to  fay  ihc  lame'ihiugs, 
and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  writer  judges  would 
be  moll  lit  and  proper  for  him  to  fpcak,  ifprcfcnt. 
And  the  very  fame  thing  is  defigned  in  a  dialogue, 
with  refpeJl  to  the  fcveral  pcrfons  concerned  in  ii,. 
Upon  the  whole,  ihereiore,  the  like  ]<l;,in,  ealy,  and 
fimplc  flile,  luited  to  the  nature  of  the  lubjcct,  and  the 
particular  characters  ot  the  perfous  concerned,  Iccxns 
^  to  agree  to  both. 

But  as  greater  fkill  is  required  in  writing  dialogues 
than  letters,  we  Ihail  give  a  inure  particular  account  of 
the  principal  things  nccellary  to  be  reganUd  in  th('ir 
conipoiiiion,  and  iiluftrate  them  chiefly  f!om  Cicero's 
excellent  Dialogues  concerning  an  Orator.  A  dia 
logue,  tlien,  coiilills  of  two  parts,  an  introduBidn,  and 
thi  body  oj  thi  difcourfd. 

I.  'Yhci/itrodidiioii  acquaints  us  w  iih  tlie  place,  time, 
perfous,  and  occalion,  of  the  convcrfation.  Thus  Ci- 
cero places  the  fcene  of  his  dialogues  at  Cralliis's  coun- 
try feat ;  a  very  proper  recefs,  both  for  fuch  a  debate 
and  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  And  as  they  were  i)tr- 
fons  of  the  firft  rank,  and  employed  in  ihe  greaiell  af- 
fairs of  Hate,  and  the  difcourfe  held  them  for  two  d.ays; 
he  reprefents  it  to  have  happened  at  the  time  of  a  IVIU- 
val,  when  there  was  no  bufiiicfs  done  at  Rome,  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  10  be  abfeiit. 

And  bccaufc  tlic  greatcll  regard  is  10  be  had  in  the 
choice  of  the  pcrfons,  who  ought  to  be  fucli  as  arc 
well  acquainted  wiih  the  fubjtd  upon  whi'-h  ihty  dif- 
courfe ;  in  thefe  dialogues  of  Cicero,  (he  two  principal 
difpntants  are  Craiius  and  Aniony,  the  grcatefl  orators 
of  tiiat  age,  and  therefore  ihe  nioit  proper  perlons  to 
difpiuc  upon  the  qualifications  nc-tij'jry  for  their  nn. 
One  wouhi  think  it  fcarce  necellaiy  to  obfcrvr,  that 
ihe  conference  (Itould  be  held  by  pcrfons  who  lived  at 
the  fame  time,  and  fo  were  capable  to  coi'veift  tooc- 
ihcr.  But  yet  fonic  good  writers  have  run  into  ihe 
impropriety  of  feigr.ing  dialogues  between  pel  Tons  who 
lived  at  dilliiit  times.  Plato  took  this  niciliod,  in 
which  he  has  been  (ollo.ved  by  Macrobius.  But  oihcrs, 
who  have  been  willin;>,  to  bring  pcrfons  to  diicoiirie 
together,  who  lived  in  diifcrent  ages,  without  .''uch  in- 
coniiiT:ency,  have  wrote  dialogues  of  ihe  dead.    Luciaii 

has 
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DUlogu-.   has  made  Iiimfelf  raufl  remarkable  In  iliis  way.    /13  to 

^ '  ilic  ir'.mbcr  uf  pcif'.nis  in  a  di.'.lug'.:?,  tl.ey  mo.y  be  iroie 

or  Icfi:  To  many  as  can  corivcnicinly  cairy  on  a  cou- 
\erfa!io;i  \vitlwi:t  liifonkr  or  co:ilnriou  may  be  ad- 
r.iitted.  So;;ie  of  Cicero's  ilialogncs  have  oiily  two, 
odn-rs  three  or  iv.ore,  and  thelc  concerning  an  orator 
fcven.  And  it  is  convenient  they  Ciould  all,  in  fome  re- 
jpeds,  be  pcifjns  of  different  charadcrs  and  abilities  ; 
which  contribtiics  both  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  difcourf';-,  like  the  different  attitude  of  figures  in 
a  piiftiire.  Thus,  in  Cicero's  dialogues  lall  mentioned, 
Cia:liis  excelled  in  art,  Antony  principally  for  theforce 
of  his  genius,  Catullus  for  tl'.e  purity  of  his  (file.  Sce- 
vola  fo^r  his  flcill  in  the  law,  Casfar  for  wit  and  hun-our ; 
and  though  Sulpitius  andCotta,  who  were  young  men, 
were  both  excellent  orators,  yet  they  differed  in  their 
manner.  But  there  Ihould  le  alwi-ysone  chief  perfon 
who  is  to  have  the  main  p^irt  of  the  eonverfation  ;  like 
the  hero  in  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy,  who  exccia 
the  reft  in  aclion  ;  or  tlie  principle  figure  in  a  pichire, 
which  is  niofl  confpicuoi'.s.  In  I'lato's  dialogues,  this 
is  Socrates;  and  CralF.!?,  in  thofe  of  Cicero  above 
mentioned. 

It  is  ufunl,  likewife,  in  the  introduelion,  to  acquaint 
us  w;ith  the  occafion  of  the  difcourfe.  Indeed  this  is 
not  always  mentioned  ;  as  in  Cicero's  dialogue  of  the 
parts  of  oratory,  where  the  fon  begins  immediately 
v.'ith  defiling  his  father  to  inftrucf  him  in  the  art.  But 
it  is  generally  taken  notice  of,  and  moft  commonly  re- 
prefented,  as  accidental.  The  reafon  of  which  may 
be,  that  fuch  difcourfes  appear  inod  natural  ;  and 
may  likewife  afford  fome  kind  of  apology  for  the 
writer  in  managing  his  difTcreut  charaders,  fince  the 
greatcll  men  may  be  fuppofid  not  always  to  fpcak  with 
the  utmoft  exaelnefs  in  an  accidental  eonverfation. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  his  dialogues  concerning  an  orator, 
makes Crafliis  occafior. ally  lall  upon  the  fubjeft  of  c- 
ratory,  to  divert  the  compuiy  from  the  melancholy 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  been  difcourfing  of  before, 
with  relation  to  the  public  diforder':,  and  the  dangers 
which  threatened  their  country.  But  the  introduftion 
o'.ioht  not  to  be  too  long  and  tedious.  Mr  Addifon 
complains  of  this  fault  in  fome  authors  of  this  kind. 
"  For  thoup-h  (as  he  fays)  fome  of  the  fined  treatifes 
of  the  rnoftpolite  Latin  and  Greek  writers  are  in  dia- 
logue, as  many  very  valuable  pieces  of  F'rench,  Italian, 
End  Enolifn,  appear  in  the  fame  drefs  ;  yetinfom.eof 
them  there  is  fo  much  time  taken  up  in  ceremony,  that, 
before  they  enter  on  their  f.ibjecfb,  the  dialogue  is  half 
over." 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  ^/i^'  of  the  dilcoiirfe,iii  wliich 
fome  things  relating  to  the  pcrfMis,  and  others  to  the 
iubjea,  are  proper  10  be  ren.arked. 

And  as  to  ilie/ir,/a;.'.f,  the  principal  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to  is  to  keep  up  a  juftnefs  of  c^araeler  through 
the  whole.  And  the  diftinet  eharaflers  ought  robe 
lo  perfcciiy  obferved,  that  from  the  very  words  ihem- 
felves  it  may  be  aUva}S  kno-^'n  who  is  the  fpeakcr. 
This  makes  d'alogue  moie  difReult  than  fmglc  defcrip- 
lion,  by  reafon  of  the  nun  ber  ard  variety  of  charafters 
which  are  lobe  drawn  at  the  fr.nte  litre,  and  each  of 
them  managed  v,  iih  the  greatcfl  propriery.  The  prin- 
cipal fpeakcr  rnmild  pj-pear  10  be  a  perfon  of  great 
feufe and  wild  un,  and  heft  ict]uaTnted  wiihihe  (ub- 
]c&.     No  qutflion  ou^Iit  to  be  afecd  him,  or  objection 


Halted  io  what  he  fays,  I  ut  what  l.c  fi.cidJ  fairly  an-  Dialogue, 
fwer.  And  whtit  is  faid  by  the  reil  fl-.ould  prineipally  ^-~v — 
tend  to  pron.otc  his  dilcourfe,  and  cany  it  through  in 
the  moll  artiid  and  agreeable  manner.  ^\  here  the  aigu- 
meni  is  attended  vxith  difficulties,  one  another  perfon  cr 
more  may  be  introduced,  of  equal  reputation  ,  or  near 
it,  but  ol  dili'ercnt  IcniiniCnts,  to  opjofe  him  and  main- 
tain the  contrary  fide  of  the  qtuftion.  This  gives  op- 
portunity  for  a  thorough  txaminaiioti  of  the  poirt  on 
both  iides,  and  anlv^  Cling  all  objidtions.  But  it  the 
combatants  arc  not  pretty  equally  matched,  and  ma- 
ilers of  the  fubjccl,  they  will  treat  it  but  fuperficiaily. 
And  through  the  w  hole  debate  there  ought  not  to  be 
theleall  wrangling,  pcevilhncfs,  or  obflinacy  :  nothing 
but  the  appearance  ot  good-humour  and  good  breeding, 
the  ger.tleman  and  the  Irimd,  with  areadinefs  loiul.mit 
loconviclion  and  the  lorce  of  truth,  as  theevie'cnce  ftall 
appear  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  In  Cictio,  thele  two 
characters  arc  Crailiis  and  Antony.  And  from  ti"eia 
Mr  Addilbn  feen^s  to  have  taken  his  Philai:dcr  and 
Cynthio,  in  his  Dialhgua  iifon  the  vjifubwfi  ij  avcia.t 
ihcdal;,  which  are  iormed  pretty  much  on  Cicero's 
plan.  Where  younger  perlons  ate  prticnt,  or  fuch 
who  are  not  equally  acquainted  with  the  fiibjc61,  they 
Ihould  be  rather  upon  the  inquiry  than  dilpute  :  And 
the  quefjois  they  alk  Ihould  be  neither  too  long  nor 
too  frequent  ;  that  they  may  not  too  much  interrupt 
the  debate,  or  ajpear  over  talkative  before  wifer  and 
more  experienced  perfons.  Sulpitius  and  Cotia  fuflain 
this  charaflcr  in  Cicero,  and  Eugenius  in  Mr  Addifon. 
And  it  is  very  convenient  there  Ihould  be  one  perfon 
of  a  witty  and  jocofe  humour,  to  enliven  the  difcourfe 
at  proper  Icafons,  and  make  it  the  more  entertaining, 
efpccially  when  the  dialogue  is  drawn  out  to  any  con- 
liderable  length.  Cxfar  hf.s  this  part  in  Cicero,  And 
in  Mr  Addifon,  Cynthio  is  a  perfon  of  this  turn,  and 
oppofcs  Philander  in  a  merry  way.  Mr  Addifon's  fub- 
jeiit  admitted  of  this:  but  the  ferioufnefs  and  gravity 
of  Cicero's  argument  required  a  difteruit  Ipeaker  for 
the  jocpfe  part.  Many  perfons  ought  not  to  fpcak  im- 
mediately one  after  another.  Horace's  rule  lor  plays  is  : 

To  crowd  the  ftage  is  odious  and  abfurd. 

Let  no  fourtli  aclor  flrive  to  fjiesk  a  word. 

Though  Scaliger  and  others  think  a  fourth  peifon  may 
fom.etimes  be  permitted  to  fpeak  in  the  lame  fcene  w  ith- 
out  confufion.  However,  if  this  is  not  r(  mmcnly  to  be 
allowed  upon  the  ilage,  where  the  aflors  are  I'lefent, 
and  may  be  dillinguiflied  by  their  voire  and  habit  ; 
much  Icfs  in  a  dialogue,  where  yon  have  only  their 
names  to  diflinguilh  them. 

With  regard  to  \h(  fubjifl,  all  the  arguments  fliould 
appear  probable  at  leall,  and  nothing  be  advanced 
which  may  feem  weak  or  trivial.  There  ought  alfo  to 
bean  union  in  dialogue,  that  the  difcourfe  may  rot 
ranible,  but  keep  up  to  the  main  defign.  Indeed,  fl'.or: 
and  pleafant  progreihons  aie  fometiires  allowable  for 
the  eafc  and  entertainment  of  the  reader.  But  every 
thing  fliould  be  fo  managed,  that  he  may  Hill  be  able 
to  carry  en  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe  in  his  mind,  and 
keep  ihe  main  argumeiii  in  -view,  tiil  the  wliok  isfi- 
nilhcd.  The  writers  of  dialogue  have  not  confined 
their  difcourfes  to  any  certain  fpace  of  time  ;  but  ei- 
ther concluded  them  with  t!'e  dry,  cr  broke  off  w  hen 
their  fr.eakeis  lave  been  tired,  and  rcalTumed  iliem 
again  the  ntxi  d;'y.     1  bus  Cicero  allows  two  days  for 
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Dialogue  his  three  dialo^.ics  concerning  an  or.ito:-;  Dut  Ml' AJ- 
H  dilba  extends  his  to  I'lrcc  days,  allowing  a  day  for 
Diamafti-  ciz\\.  Nor  his  liic  fiine  method  always  been  oWerved 
^  ^  J'  ,  ill  comporMg  dialogues.  For  fometiincs  tlic  writer, 
by  way  of  njrrraiivc,  relates  a  difcouifc  which  palTcd 
between  other  p;rfo.i3.  Siich  are  the  dialogues  of  Ci- 
cero an  J  Mr  A.ldiloa  lail  inciuioned,  and  many  others 
both  of  the  ancients  and  m>>deriis.  But,  at  other  times, 
the  fpeakers  arc  introduced  in  perfon,  as  talking  to 
each  other.  Tnis,  as  Cicero  obfervcs,  prevents  the 
frequent  repetiiioii  of  thofe  words,  h:  fud,  and  /'.' 
fi-'pliiJ ;  anJ  by  placing  the  hearer,  as  it  were,  in  the 
convcrfation,  gives  liim  a  more  lively  reprcfentationof 
the  difconrfc,  whichmak.es  it  tlie  more  atfeding.  And 
therefore  Cicero,  who  wrote  his  diiilognc  of  ot.l  agi  in 
this  manner,  in  which  Cato,  who  was  then  in  years, 
lirgcly  recounts  the  latisfadions  of  life  which  i-nay  be 
enjoyed  in  old  age,  tells  his  friend  Aiticus,  he  was 
himfelf  fo  affedted  with  that  difcourfe,  that  when  he 
reviewed  it  fontctimcs,  he  fancied  they  were  not  his 
own  words,  bnt  Cato's.  There  are  fonic  other  dialogues 
of  Cicero  written  in  the  fame  way;  as  that  Of  friend- 
Jhij-,  and  Of  th-j  parti  of  Oratory.  And  botli  Plato  and 
Lucian  generally  chofe  this  method. 

Dialogue,  in  dramatic  compofition.  Sec  Poetry, 
chap.  ii.  22,  23. 

DIALTlLi^A,  in  pharmacy,  an  unguent  much 
ufed  asa  refolvent ;  fo  called  from  ALTHSiA,  or  marlh- 
mallows,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  it. 

DIALUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
iiia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  elafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  :  no  calyx;  the  llamina 
at  the  upper  llde  of  the  receptacle. 

DIALYSIS,  in  grammar,  a  mark  or  chara^Tier,' 
conlllUng  of  two  points,  ••,  pi  iced  over  two  vowels  of 
a  word  in  order  to  fcparate  them,  becaufe  otherwife 
ihey  would  make  them  a  diphthong,  as  Mof.ii'c,  &c. 

DIAMASriGOSIS,  a  fcftival  at  Sparta  in  honojr 
of  Diana  Onhia,  which  received  that  name  am  toi/ 
^«s'(>  ot,v,  from  t:'/;;/i/i/7;^,becanfc  boys  where  whipped  bc- 


Diumctcr. 


fore  the  altar  of  I'le  go  Idcfs.  Tlirf;boys,  collcJ  llo-  Uiannfii- 
m^).'iica;,  were  origi.ully  free  born  Sinrians,  but  in  ihc  F°''». 
more  delicate  a^jcs  they  were  o)  nica  i  birth,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  ihvi.l'.  origin.  Tiiis  oj)jra;'o:i  was  perform- 
ed by  aa  olHcer  iira  feverc  and  unfeeling  uia:iner  ;  and 
that  no  conipaillou  fiiould  be  raifcd,  tiic  pricil  llond 
near  the  altar  with  a  linill  liglr.  llatiie  of  the  goddcls, 
which  fudJenly  became  heavy  a  id  infjpporiable  if  the 
lalh  of  the  whip  was  more  lenient  or  lefs  rigorous. 
The  parents  of  t!iv  children  attended  the  fulemniiy, 
and  exhorted  thcni  not  to  commit  any  thing  either  by 
fear  or  groans,  that  might  be  unworthy  of  Laconiaii 
education.  Thefe  flagellations  were  fo  feverc,  that 
the  blood  guflieJ  in  profufc  tor.ents,  and  niaiy  expi- 
red under  the  lalh  of  the  whip,  without  uttering  a 
groan,  or  betraying  a  ly  marks  of  fear.  Sucl\  a  death 
was  reckoned  very  ho  lourable  ;  and  the  coipfe  was 
buried  with  much  folemnity  wiih  a  garland  of  flowers 
on  its  head.  The  origin  of  this  feflival  is  unknown. 
Some  fuppofe  that  Lycurgas  firll  inftitutcd  it  to  inure 
the  youth  of  Lacedcmoti  to  bear  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  render  them  infenlible  to  pain  and  wounds.  Oiliers 
maintain,  that  it  is  a  mitigation  of  ai  oracle,  which 
ordered  that  human  blood  Ihould  be  facd  on  Diana's 
altar:  and  according  to  their  opinion,  Oreflcs  lirft  in- 
troduced that  barbarous  cullom,  after  lie  had  brought 
theftatucof  Diana  Taurica  inio  Greece.  There  is 
another  tradition  which  meniions  that  Paufanias,  as 
he  was  offering  prayers  and  facriiices  to  the  gods,  be- 
fore he  engaged  with  Mardonins,  was  fuddenly  at- 
tacked by  a  number  of  Lydians  who  dillurbcd  the  fa- 
crifice,  and  were  at  lall  repelled  with  llaves  and  flones, 
the  only  weapons  with  which  the  Lacedemonians  were 
provided  at  that  moment.  In  commemoration  of  tiiij, 
therefore,  that  whipping  of  boys  was  inftituted  at 
Sparta,  and  after  that  the  Lydian  procelTion. 

DIAMETER,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  pafTing 
th.ro'  the  centre  of  a  circle,  aid  terminated  at  each  fide 
by  the  circamference  thereof.    Sec  Geometry. 
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